Withholding Tax on Interest-Dividends 
Would Victimize Small Depositors and 
Shareholders 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 10650) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
à credit for investment in certain depreciable 
Property, to eliminate certain defects and 
inequities, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
oppose that provision in the Revenue Act 
of 1962 which imposes a withholding tax 
at a rate of 20 percent on dividends and 

terest, and patronage refunds of 
Marketing or producer cooperatives. 

This is one of those devices that ap- 
Dear to be so reasonable on the surface, 
but would in fact, lead to confusion, 
Waste, and overtaxation, It would inter- 
cept part of the interest due to millions 
Of small bank depositors, and the divid- 
ends due to millions who own a few 
Shares of stock, under conditions which 
Would prevent them from ever getting 
the refunds to which they are entitled. 

Section 8 is deceptive, impractical, and 

Its proponents try to equate 
Withholding on dividends and interest, 
With the successful withholding on wages 
and salaries, but ignore the marked dif- 
ferences between the two. 

As to withholding on wages and sal- 
aries there is only’ one employer-em- 
Dloyee relationship at any one time dur- 

the taxable year; the employee 
Claims exemptions to which he is en- 
titled; and the rate of withholding takes 
into account his normal deductions. In 
Spite of all these precautions to have the 
withheld approximate the tax that 

is due for the year, the Treasury De- 
Dartment processes more than 40 million 
refund claims annually, because of 
Overwithholding” on salaries and wages. 

Extension of withholding to interest 
and dividends will be taxing in the 
dark,” with none of the safeguards men- 
tioned above. The withholding rate of 

Percent provided in this bill, is higher 

the average effective tax rate for 

t people who receive some income 
ugh interest and dividends. 

Early this year, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue estimated that there 
Were more than 350 million interest and 
dividend accounts which would be af- 
fected by withholding if applied only to 
Payments of $10 or more. When we add 

© number of people whose income of 
this nature would be less than $10, the 
total number of accounts would reach 

million, 
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Withholding will result in depriving 
many people of their money who will not 
owe any tax. There is no procedure un- 
der this bill whereby the individual is 
advised as to the total amounts, or the 
separate amounts, which have been 
withheld from payments otherwise due 
him. The Treasury will collect a large 
sum to which it has no right. The tax- 
payer will have no knowledge of the 
facts. And no plan has been proposed 
to refund the overwithholding due 
him, in the absence of a claim. 

The commercial banks have 52 million 
separate accounts. In more than 80 
percent of them, the interest paid 
amounted to less than $12 per quarter. 
In almost two-thirds of the accounts, the 
interest paid amounted to less than $12 
per year. The interest paid on about 32 
million of those accounts did not exceed 
$62 million in the aggregate. There will 
thus be 32 million accounts involving the 
withholding of less than 40 cents. Many 
of these depositors will not bother to file 
either an exemption certificate or a 
claim for refund, in order to recover a 
tax of less than 40 cents. The cost to 
the Government in processing a claim 
for 40 cents would in itself make the 
withholding impracticable. This is the 
ridiculous aspect of the proposed with- 
holding tax. 

More than 3 million Americans with 
low incomes are shareholders in our 
corporations, The law exempts $50 in 
dividends from tax. That exemption 
will be nullified by imposing a with- 
holding tax on total dividends of $50 a 
year and less where there is no tax 
liability. Millions of shareholders will 
be discouraged by the red tape of filing 
refund claims, or in the confusion will 
neglect to do so. 

The Government will in effect enrich 
itself at the expense of small depositors 
and shareholders, collecting a tax which 
is not due. 

If this provision is not stricken from 
the Revenue Act of 1962 it will victimize 
millions of Americans who practice thrift 
in order to supplement their meager in- 
comes through interest and dividends. 
It will cause them to question the good 
faith of their own Government. 

The proposed withholding of taxes on 
interest and dividends is ill conceived, 
unjust, and dangerous. 

It must be defeated. £ 


Publisher’s Corner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 


the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial by the publisher of 
the Arcadia, Calif., Tribune of Thursday, 
March 29, 1962. 


This is further evidence of the snow- 
job and blizzard of words flowing forth 
from the administration, 

It is distressing to find that the admin- 
istration is using a dedicatory ceremony 
for a post office to promote the adminis- 
tration’s socialized medicine program. 

The article follows: 

PUBLISHER'S CORNER 

Without much doubt, one of the most un- 
called for examples of bad taste it has been 
our bad luck to observe in Arcadia for many 
years, was the performance put on last Sat- 
urday by Assistant Postmaster General Sid- 
ney W. Bishop from Washington, D.C. 

Invited here to dedicate Arcadia'’s beauti- 
ful new post office, Mr. Bishop had the un- 
believably bad taste to use almost his entire 
speaking time in a purely political pitch for 
the Kennedy socialized medicine program. 
He probably mentioned the post office some- 
time during his 30-minute presentation but 
by the end of It hardly anyone could remem- 
ber whether he had or not, and you had to 
pinch yourself to recall that we had come 
there to dedicate a post office. 

It was as plain as the nose on your face 
that he had had his orders from the Great 
White Father to spread political propaganda 
in support of the Kennedy medical plan 
wherever he went on his junket West. and 
the fact that the cost was undoubtedly being 
pald by the taxpayers was to carry no weight 
whatsoever, 

We want to make it perfectly clear that 
Postmaster Jim Bailiff and his fine organi- 
zation had, Iam sure, absolutely nothing to 
do with this exhibition, They probably 
knew as little as any of us what was coming. 
The only conclusion one can reach is that 
the Kennedy forces are scared their bill will 
lose and the word has gone out for all politi- 
cal appointees to forget whatever it may have 
been they started out to do and concentrate 
on the medical bill and let the taxpayers 
pay. It was truly a sad exhibition by a high 
official of our Federal Government, and that 
would be true whether one favored or did 
not favor the bill. 


Milwaukee Journal President Heads 
National Publishers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion recently elected as president, the 
president-publisher of the Journal Co. 
of Milwaukee, Wis., Irwin Maier. 

The recognition of outstanding news- 
Papermanship refiects, I believe: First, 
the unique, creative leadership of Irwin 
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Maier as head of the Journal; and sec- 

ond, the excellent quality and standards 

of the Milwaukee Journal, one of the Na- 
tion’s best newspapers; and, incidentally, 
recently awarded the No. 2 spot among 

U.S. dailies in typography and makeup, 

in a nationwide contest sponsored by 

N. W. Ayer & Son, a national advertising 

agency. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have an article relating to the election 
of Irwin Maier as president of the ANPA, 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT OF JOURNAL To HEAD PUBLISHERS— 
Irwin Mater CHosen CHwr or ANPA REP- 
RESENTING DAILIES IN Untren STATES AND 
CANADA 


New Yorx, N.Y.—Irwin Maier, president 
and publisher of the Journal Co., was elected 
president of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association (ANPA) here Thursday. 

Maier, long active in national publishing 
affairs, had been vice president of ANPA. 
The retiring president is Mark Ferree, execu- 
tive vice president and general Susiness man- 
ager of the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

The ANPA represents 857 daily newspapers 
in the United States and Canada, with 92.3 
percent of the total daily circulation in this 
country and 66.3 percent of the Canadian 
total. The organization was started 75 years 
ago. Maler, 62, is a native of Mellen, Wis., 
and a 1921 graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin. He came to the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal in 1924 as an advertising salesman. He 
became publisher in 1943, executive vice 
president in 1955 and president in January 
1961. 

Maler has been active in the publishers“ 
association for many years. He was chair- 
man of its bureau of advertising in 1951 and 
1952. He was elected vice president of the 
association in 1960 and reelected last year. 

As president, Maier is the official spokes- 
man for the ANPA. He will preside at board 
meetings and set policy for the organization, 
He will represent the association at meetings 
of the International Federation of News- 
paper Publishers and the International Press 
Institute May 15-19 in Paris, France. 


PICKED FOR 1 YEAR 


The president is elected for 1 year but is 
eligible for reelection for a second year. 
Most ANPA presidents have served for 2 
consecutive years, 

Maler, who lives at 2620 East Newberry 
Boulevard, is former president of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives’ Association. 
He was awarded honorary life membership 
in that organization in 1949. 

He also is active in Milwaukee civic affairs. 
He was one of the founders of the Greater 
Milwaukee Committee. In February 1955, 
he received the University of Wisconsin's 
citation for distinguished achievement in 
journalism. 

ROBS VICE PRESIDENT 

Elected vice president was Gene Robb, 
publisher of the Albany, N.Y., Times-Union 
and the Albany Knickerbocker News. 

J. Hale Steinman, of the Lancaster, Pa., 
Newspapers, was reelected treasurer. 

Three new directors were elected for 2- 
year terms: Eugene O. Bishop, of the Pen- 
insula Newspapers, Palo Alto, Calif.; John 
T. Jones, of the Houston Chronicle, and Wil- 
liam F. Schmick, Jr., of the Baltimore Sun. 

-Robert M. White II, of the Mexico (Mo.) 
Ledger, was reelected director for a 1 year 
term. Re-elected for 2 terms were 
Barnard L. Colby, New London (Conn.) Day; 
Ferree; Joyce A. Swan, Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, and Walter W, White, Lincoln, 
(Nebr.) Star. 
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The ANPA originally was organized to im- 
prove and promote newsaper advertising. 
Today, the association works in the fields of 
labor, government regulations, postal rates, 
freedom oft the press and the cost and sup- 
ply of newsprint. Its province is anything 
that affects the business of putting out 
newspapers. 

SPONSORS WORKSHOPS 


A continuing concern of the ANPA is the 
training and recruitment of journalists. 
Two programs are designed to accomplish 
this objective—one for teachers, the other 
for pupils. Each summer the ANPA along 
with other organizations, sponsors workshops 
for teachers. The program is called “The 
Newspaper in the Classroom.” 

In the classroom program, teachers are en- 
couraged to use newspapers to supplement 
their instruction in mathematics, geography, 
cooking, creative writing and other subjects. 
This, it is felt, will stimulate both learning 
and newspaper readership. 

The ANPA has a staff of about 150 full- 
time employes. Its main office is in New 
York. 


Three Hard-Hitting Editorials on the 
President’s Action in the Recent Steel 
Price Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles L. Dancey, the outspoken editor 
of the Peoria Journal Star, wrote three 
editorials within a week's time which are 
very closely related and, in my judgment, 
are hard-hitting and very much to the 
point, having to do with the President's 
action in the recent steel price con- 
troversy. Mr. Dancey makes some very 
telling points in his editorials of April 17, 
21, and 24, entitled “Goodby, Balance 
of Power,” “TV Is Scared,” and “Where 
Are the Liberals Now?” 


Mr. Speaker, I would recommend their 
reading to all of my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent that they be re- 
printed respectively at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The editorials follow: 


[From the Peorla Journal Star, Apr. 17, 
1962] 
Goonsy, BALANCE OF POWER 

In the past week, every American with 
eyes to see has watched the final evidence 
of a massive revolution in these United 
States. 

We have seen a demonstration of where 
the real power in this country lies today— 
and that it rests not in Congress watching on 
the sidelines, and not In a pliant Supreme 
Court, and certainly not in that old standby, 
“big business.” It rests in one man—the 
President of the United States. 

He crumpled the old giant, the free steel 
industry, like a paper bag, without even 
coming out of his corner into the center 
of the ring. He did it just by lacing on the 
gloves. 

The massive powers collected by his office 
for various p originally (many of 
them to adjudicate fairly labor and economic 
problems), are overwhelming when it be- 
comes obvious that all are going to be used 
for punitive purposes to work his will. 
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From now on, whenever the President 
tells a private industry to “jump,” they 
will jump, and he doesn’t need any laws by 
Congress, or any of the traditional processes 
of representative government, either. 

The chance to establish this position 
came on a very good issue, to prevent infia- 
tion, a cause for which the President sud- 
denly displays amazing zeal. (In view of the 
fact that the business he runs in the Goy- 
ernment—the post office—is to jump its 
prices by 25 to 50 percent. The family 
business is hiking its rents at Chicago's 
Merchandise Mart. And restraint in spend- 
ing is the last characteristic of this ad- 
ministration of public funds.) 

Only one power remains which still stands 
up under Presidential pressure—union labor. 
Jimmy Hoffa has defied the President for 
as many months as United States Steel 
lasted in hours. The maritime union, whose 
present wage levels are sustained only by a 
Federal subsidy of a collapsing merchant 
marine, shows no signs of folding its new 
demands, 

If the President is really concerned about 
inflation, as he now certainly seems to be, 
a power struggle is next shaping up with 
big labor. 

And if “inflation” was merely a handy 
issue and the real aim was to further es- 
tablish and expand the personal power 
of the President, the power struggle next 
shaping is also big labor. 

The system is now displayed. It consists 
of an all-out “holy war” against whoever 
stands in the President's path, using every 
technique of public abuse, and the accumu- 
lated police, political and economic powers 
of the Federal Government on the one 
hand—or promises of sweet rewards on the 
other. 

And all of it in the helter-skelter atmos- 
phere of overnight subpenas and investi- 
gations complete with Federal agents rap- 
ping on the doors of private citizens at 
midnight (they couldn't wait till morning) 
to launch interrogations without warrant 
or an authority save a phone call from 
Bobby Kennedy. 

Anyone close to the actual activities of 
the U.S. Government in that frantic week. 
has caused to be frightened of what 18 
happening to our country—and many of 
them are, 

The “balance” of powers that marked our 
democracy no longer effectively exists. 


[From the Peorla Journal Star, Apr. 21, 1962] 
TV Is ScarEep 


The incredible events of last week are noW 
followed by the incredible events of this 
one * * * and TV is too scared to tell you 
about it fully. 

The President who last week shocked the 
Nation by language which, taken literally, 
would have made Roger Blough an utterly 
ruthless bandit and saboteur, this week asked 
the same Roger Blough to visit him at the 
White House. 

The President who unleased the whole 
mechanism of Federal agencies on the steel 
industry now has ordered all agencies not to 
take “punitive action” against steel. 

In the face of this admission that puni- 
tive actions” were encouraged across the 
board (by a Federal machine which is sup” 
posed to administer the law fairly, justly: 
and without discrimination—not as a means 
of punishing anyone who refuses to volun“ 
teer” to follow presidential suggestions), 8 
host of apologists have simultaneously flood- 
ed the broadcast networks describing what 
happened as merely marshalling public 
opinion, 

What a pleasant euphemism for what 
really happened. 

Thus we are busily engaged now in rewrit- 
ing the history of what happened last week 
and of how steel was actually brought to its 
knees. 
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The very drive to rewrite that history is a 
kind of confession that powers of the Fed- 
eral Government were misused to support a 
Personal position and personal vengeance. 

We are now treated to another spectacle, 
Rs some of the top “newsmen” in the TV 
industry smilingly and blandly cooperate in 
describing the awesome punitive powers of 
the Federal Government (if diverted to that 
Purpose) as merely “marshaling public 
Opinion.” 

And how strange, how quickly, the right 
&pologists were quickly steered into the pub- 
Mc service and public events programs to 
launch the campaign for “playing down" 
what really happened. 

This is probably just another example of 
the awesome power of the President as that 
office now exists, for the TV and radio In- 
Gustries live at the sufferance of President 
Kennedy, in effect. 

They live only so long as they hold a li- 
cense to operate from the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission—appointed by the 

dent. 

They are scared, too. 

And they have become, as was prophesied 
and hardly a secret, the chosen agencies for 
Mn Propäganda— because he has them over a 

‘el 


They have to play ball—or at least in the 
t of events they are convinced that they 
Must play ball. In any case, they certainly 
are doing so, 
The free newspapermen and newspaper re- 
Porters across the land have been shocked. 
Even the New York Times, liberal in poli- 
tics and very conservative in temperament, 
has exploded with unheard-of language for 
the Times upon viewing this display of one- 
man power 


But the TV reporters, while giving mini- 
mum coverage newswise to critics, have kept 
blandly smiling and stayed way over on the 
Safe side, 

There'll be no documentaries on this event, 
folks, as there have been no documentary 
on the Cuban invasion, or any on 
the last campaign, rerunning key pledges 
or statements in the debates, or any docu- 
Mentary of the first year against that back- 

„or the history of the Berlin dispute 
and our positions in it. 

No, they will stick to lesser subjects and 
travels of the President, the travels of 
wife, the travels of his brother, and tour- 

ing the White House. ` 

You won't see them touch the real meat 
of the Problems central to our time in 

nological detall, 
thane? are afraid to. And you can't blame 


We predict that while broadcast media 
managers are afraid to confirm this charge, 
turally—you'll not hear them deny It. 


[Prom the Peoria Journal Star, Apr. 24, 1962 
WHERE ARE THE LIBERALS Now? 


woe upon a time, a junior Senator from 
‘sconsin named Joseph McCarthy, using 
S> Coercive force of his sharp tongue (and 
of torial immunity) and of a subcommittee 
the Senate, created a considerable panic 
tne the “liberals” especially in this coun- 


Pit use of the investigative powers of the 
papcommittee for purposes of pure propa- 
fen and persecution caused a wave of 
action, 
sie Ople arose before microphones, in pul- 
Teen and in college auditoriums across the 
d and complained bitterly that Senator 
Bat y's misuse of the power of investi- 
fon and his use of immunity to make all 
of charges against political opposers was 
attack on our basic freedoms. (One was 
Murrow on CBS.) 
5 was charged, among other things, that 
hus coerced and frightened people into 
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silence—depriving them of freedom of 
speech. 

That management which is presently the 
management of the Peoria Journal Star, and 
this editorialist, joined in damning Senator 
Joseph McCarthy's methods as improper and 
stood on that matter of principle. 

The flaming “liberals” screamed even 
louder about his sinful methods and the 
high principles required to maintain true 
freedom. 

On college campuses, they still are attack- 
ing the Un-American Activities Committee, 
on the grounds that its very existence is co- 
ercive and a threat to freedom, 

Recently, not a mere junior Senator from 
Wisconsin, but the President of the United 
States has used powers of investigation much 
greater than those of a subcommittee, plus 
powers of prosecution, plus the immense 
economic power of Government purchases, 
plus the FBI, the antitrust division, the tax 
investigators, and others as an instrument 
of coercion and fear. 

There are only two differences between his 
acts and those of McCarthy—he has infi- 
nitely more coercive power, and a different 
specific target. 

The same criticism as to method applies, 
however, but much stronger, for the fear 
that exists now is real, and is fear not merely 
of words but of actions. 

It strikes directly at freedom of speech 
because the great mass media of TV, for 
example, is directly under the thumb of the 
President with a great vulnerability for 
reprisals. 

We object to repression by fear and the 
twisting of powers of investigation, prosecu- 
tion, licensing, and purchasing into instru- 
ments of punishment or reward——coercion. 

We condemn such methods now as we did 
in McCarthy's day—regardless of who the 
target may be. 

But when we look around for the “liberals” 
who shouted such principles so loudly a few 
short years ago, we can't find them. This 
time we find ourselves a bit lonely. 

Which raises the question: Were they sin- 
cere? Was their real objection to the meth- 
ods of coerclon—or was it really McCarthy's 
target that had them upset? 

If it was the method, as they say, why 
aren't they excited now, when the threat 
has much more substance to it? 


The Real Issue in Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
the following article for printing in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

THe REAL ISSUE IN STEEL 


With steel prices again at their former 
levels, an atmosphere of relative peace may 
be achieved as public discussion lessens and 
the lassitudes of summer work their spell. 
The high drama of the past week, and the 
intense activity accompanying it, will now 
be shifted to the private offices of the Justice 
Department and other Government investi- 
gators. The political enemies of business in 
Congress will, of course, continue their de- 
nunciations, but the impact of these will 
lessen with adjournment of both Chambers 
and the consequent lack of a national forum. 

Yet businessmen should not delay seeking 
an answer to the question: “What is the true 
and lasting significance of this trial of 
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strength between the Government and the 
steel industry?” Is it that another round of 


inflation has been forestalled? Is it that a 
Democratic administration has scored a deei- 


sive political victory? Is it that the steel 
industry, and other major industries, hence- 
forth must clear price changes in advance 
with the executive branch of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment? e 

We believe that it is none of these. We 
believe that the true and lasting significance 
is this—that, in a profoundly political soci- 
ety, the future of the competitive enterprise 
system rests in the ability to marshal public 
opinion. It is our thought, to put it another 
way, that the events of last week may well 
prove historic, and that businessmen must 
prove the value of their organizations in the 
national life or lose—at some future date— 
their freedom to manage their individual 
businesses. They must, and soon, convince 
employee voters, community voters, legisla- 
tors, and bureaucrats, of the moral and mate- 
rial worth of their operations and cause. 

The apparent helplessness of the steel in- 
dustry last week stems from the increasing 
political nature of our society since World 
War II. The cause of business has suffered 
under repeated assault by those who are con- 
vinced that Government must play the key 
role in a modern and developing society. 
They have done what business has not done— 
worked hard, long and with considerable skill 
at the job of convincing millions of individ- 
ual citizens that this is so. 

If the point is made, as it is, that the 
future of management's right to manage 
rests in the ability of business to demon- 
strate its worth before public opinion, let 
us remember that this also is true of big 
government. Those who would curb free- 
men in free markets know that the endorse- 
ment of public opinion is their real source 
of power. They know that big government 
will exist and grow only to the extent per- 
mitted by large masses of individual Ameri- 
cans who are persuaded of its worth. 

Thus it was that President Kennedy went 
into his press conference last Wednesday 
fully armed. His strategy had been formu- 
lated with care; his statement written by 
New Frontiersmen long skilled in effective 
communication. He did not appear as the 
spokesman for big government. He ad- 
dressed himself to a cause far more en- 
during—the security of the Nation. He 
knew that he could be as rough and as 
intimidating as he chose with this as his 
platform. He could not lose if he appeared 
as a defender of the public welfare. Nor 
did he. 

We believe that this exercise in effective 
communication should not be lost upon 
business, and that the lessons to be learned 
from it never should be forgotten. They 
must be applied now to the cause of preser- 
vation of a way of life that has brought to 
Americans the highest standards of living 
in the world. Each company, if it wants to 
play its part in turning the tide, must reach 
its vital audiences with the full story of its 
worth and integrity. 

From our point of view, it appears that 
the damage inflicted by the events of last 
week extends far beyond the steel industry. 
It is not within our province to judge the 
merits of the steel price issue, but we view 
with concern the consequences of the 
language President Kennedy used in his 
effort to lambast steel executives, It is 
one thing for President Kennedy to take 
issue with the steel industry leaders, but 
it surely is outrageous to portray them as 
saboteurs. 

The antibusiness forces in this country 
will try hard to expand the President's 
derogatory comments on “steel executives 
whose pursuit of private power and profit 
exceeds their sense of public responsibility.” 
They will seek, as the President did in the 
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steel case, to paint businessmen as a class 
apart; as men working only for profits; as 
men unconcerned with the welfare of the 
United States and its consuming public. 

How many of our citizens know of the 
extent to which the free world relies on 
the ability and integrity of the professional 
managers of America? How many Ameri- 
cans are emotionally conscious of the values 
and strengths of the companies that employ 
them? One hopes their number is legion 
because their faith may well be tried in the 
months to come when the hysteria of public 
inquisition overtakes an industry whose 
“crime” is held to be that some of its mem- 
bers raised their prices after granting im- 
proyed employment benefits. 

Perhaps a war between Government and 
business has been joined, although we hope 
not. The least of the damage, as the 
Washington staff of the Wall Street Journal 
put it, is that “the businessman is back in 
the doghouse and that anything that hap- 
pens to him from here on out—trustbusting, 
rough tax treatment, or whatever—will be 
too good for him.” 

The power of effective communication and 
public opinion is truly awesome. We are 
not permitted to forget the increasingly 
political climate in which business today 
performs its irreplaceable function. Today 
that climate is not good, as will be seen in 
the following: 

Item. The legality of business talking 
frankly to its employees is very much in 
question in the General Electric case now 
pending before the NLRB. 

Item. Many companies in defense work are 
being forced to defend their reputations be- 
fore congressional committees. Like steel, 
they are charged with undue concern with 
profits. 

Item. The Antitrust Division of the Jus- 
tice Department long has been working over- 
time, A wide variety of business mergers has 
been prevented or delayed. Parallel pricing 
and other marketing practices of long stand- 
ing are continuously and closely studied and 
held up to public example as evidence of 
possible conspiratorial behavior. 

Item. In his special message on power re- 
sources, President Kennedy tipped plans to 
extend Federal transmission lines into a huge 
network. He said, “I have directed the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to develop plans for 
the early interconnection of areas served by 
that Department's marketing agencies with 
adequate common carrier transmission lines; 
to plan for further national cooperative pool- 
ing of electric power, both public and pri- 
vate; and to enlarge such pooling as now 
exists.” 

Item. Senator Gorre, on Monday intro- 
duced a bill that would amend antitrust 
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laws to make easier the dissolution of corpo- 
rations found“ to be wielding monopolistic 
power. 

Item. Another bill would make the in- 
junctive provision of the Taft-Hartley law 
applicable to price advances in basic indus- 
tries. 

Item. Walter Reuther and other labor 
leaders are trying to mobilize congressional 
support for legislation requiring public hear- 
ings prior to price increases in basic com- 
modities. 

Item. A group of Senators is pressing for 
enlargement of the Cabinet by the addition 
of an officer who would represent the Amer- 
ican consumer, 

Item. As the New York Times pointed out 
on Monday, “the clearest moral of President 
Kennedy's swift triumph in the steel price 
battle is that there has been a fundamental 
shift in the power relationships governing 
our industrial society.” 

One final thought on all these matters is 
this: Freedom to manage, and the growth of 
individual businesses in the years to come, 
may well be in direct ratio to industrial 
management's ability to reach and convince 
vital audiences, Ours is indeed a changing 
society, and those who do not communicate 
effectively will suffer loss of leadership. This 
is one of the significant developments of our 
time, and its true nature grows clearer day 
by day. 


Results of a Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 


Members of Congress, I feel sure, will be 
interested in the results of a question- 
naire survey recently compiled from 
opinions expressed by voters in the 17th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 
The following press release which ac- 


companied the tabulation results is 
self-explanatory: 
Congressman Herman T. SCHNEEBELI 


mailed 185,000 questionnaries to the 17th 

onal District voters and the first 
10,000 questionnaires have been tabulated 
and the results are being sent for your in- 
formation. The attached pages contain a 
list of the questions asked, with the re- 
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sponses listed in percentages rounded to 
the nearest whole number. 

Over 20,000 replies have been received to 
date, and more are arriving daily. This has 
been a gratifying evidence of voter interest 
in current national affairs. Every section of 
the 10-county 17th District is represented 
in the tabulation, and the results represent 
a good cross section of opinion within the 
district. 

A year ago, the subject of taxes repre- 
sented the greatest area of indecision in 
voters’ minds, but this year they have pro- 
nounced opinions on the subject. The pre- 
viously expressed preference for the social 
security approach to medical care for the 
aged has undergone a significarit change. 
Diminishing support for the social security 
method and an increase in favor of the 
Kerr-Mills approach is substantial, but there 
is a greatly increased amount of indecision 
regarding this problem. 

Other interesting aspects of the tabula- 
tion reveal a 2-to-1 opposition to the 
United States purchase of one-half of the 
U.N. bond issue. Approval of United States’ 
cooperation with the European Common 
Market is indicated by 4-to-1 margin. 

The voters approved the President's 
method of handling foreign affairs by 4 to 
3, but expressed dissatisfaction with his 
Ngo ling of domestic issues in the same 
ratio. 

Retention of responsibility for primary 
and secondary education at the State and 
local level was endorsed on a 5-to-1 basis. 

Better than 4 out of 5 persons believed 
the budget of $92.5 billion could not be 
balanced, while more than 9 out of 10 stated 


that the urban transportation problem. 


should not be the financial responsibility 
of the Federal Government. 

Recommended sources of increased rev- 
enue were a tightening of business expense 
and entertainment allowance by 8 out of 9 
who replied; and a revision of the taxing 
schedules for ‘‘co-ops” and savings and loan 
associations by a 7-to-1 margin. 

Pronounced opposition to the administra- 
tion’s proposed farm program was evidenced 
by the 13-to-1 result on this question. 

Resumption of nuclear testing was fa- 
vored heavily, while a Government program 
of fallout shelter construction was opposed 
by 9 out of 10 people. 

The thousands of written comments and 
letters received covered a wide range of sub- 
jects and showed considerable interest and 
deep concern for the problems of Govern- 
ment at the Federal level. These generous 
expressions of opinion will serve as a valu- 
able ald in considering legislative problems 
as they are presented for congressional 
action. 
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Tues: 


1, Do you agree with the following administration proposals to raise additional Federal revenue: 


(a) 2) percent withhoiding on dividends and interest 2k e nn ene o es -- ees 
th) Repeal present dividend exemption of $50 and 4 percent? 
nse and entertainment allowances 

as commercial companies in the same business? 
(e) Tax savings and loan associutions on a basis mort comparable to that now 
2, Should the President be given authority to reduce taxes as au adjustment to prey; g economie conditions: 


(0) Tightening business e: 
(d) Tax co-ops on same 


Agriculture: 


(a) Maintain t crop quotas 
(b) Remove crop quotas? __. 
le) Increase quotas? 


d) Reduce quotas -_..-......- 
Dolens: a) q 


3. Should we commit ourselves to a program of putting a man on the moon at an estimated cost of $40 


General 


I. Would you recommend that organized labor voluntarily restrain from seeking wage increases in excess of our annual economic growth rate? 
of retraining for unemplo 


2, Do you favor a Federal 


by commercial bank 


In Defense of the FBI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
able and fearless correspondent named 
Victor Reisel has just written a well- 
timed column in defense of one of the 
Nation’s most responsible and vital Gov- 
ernment organizations, the Federal Bu- 
Teau of Investigation. 

Under the highly effective leadership 
of Director John Edgar Hoover, the FBI 
is secure in its firm possession of the 
trust and confidence of the American 
Deople, 

The carping criticism of a few is not 
likely to disturb that trust and con- 
fidence, for these foundations of public 
esteem have been Solidly established 
through decades of honest and patriotic 
Service. 

Nonetheless, it appears a good thing 
to call to the attention of all who read 
the Recor the Reisel article, because of 
the stress which it places upon the 
human side of a great service. 

The article, as printed in the Daily 
Oklahoman for April 29, 1962, follows: 

AND Now von a WELL-EARNED WORD IN 

DEFENSE OF THE FBI 
(By Victor Riese!) 

If anyone thinks this is a defense of the 
FBI—they're right. It is. 

Much has been written scathingly about 
the bureau’s dawn patrol which awakened 
two reporters. The newsmen were not ac- 
used of anything. Their cooperation was 
asked so the President of the United States 
Could have the information he wanted by 
7 am. That was the reported deadline. 

Dawn patrol, which was meant by some 
Commentators to insult the Bureau, is none- 

eless an apt phrase. Working round the 
Clock without extra pay or time off becomes 
habit to the FBI's agents. In 1960, they put 

a total of 3,424,000 extra hours. This 
Meant an average contribution to the de- 
deneles, the law and order and security of 
the land of 72 extra days a year. And not an 
extra nickel for such overtime. 

And despite the complexities, the weari- 

the frustrations and the temptations 


program pa persons whose skills are no longer required in their aren 
3. Has the President's handling of domestic matters met with your approval. 


Percent 

Yes No | Unide- 
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to move in fast, there have been no viola- 
tions of civil rights. 

Many have forgotten the Amerasia case. 
One of this magazine's editors was accused 
of making off with vital classified Federal 
documents, Two FBI men were directed to 
interview a witness. The men learned she 
was pregnant. Because they thought she 
might be upset, they took with them a reg- 
istered nurse to comfort the woman. Where 
else would it happen? 

I know of one case in which six FBI men 
were ordered to make an arrest in a rural 
area. They were attacked by angry pitch- 
fork wielders. The agents made their ar- 
rests as peacefully as they could. While 
trying to avoid striking back, three FBI men 
were gored. 

One of the assailants was an older man. 
After the agents had taken the pitchforks 
from them, the older pitchfork weilder com- 
plained he just did not feel well. The very 
same agents he had just assaulted made him 
comfortable and ministered to him till a 
civilian doctor and ambulance could take 
over. 

You and I, through our Government, don't 
exactly pay lush salaries to the agents, yet 
they're never slow with a handout. Re- 
cently they tracked down a bankrobber hid- 
ing out in a dismally cheap Los Angeles 
hotel. The hood had a wife and child. 
They interviewed the wife. During the ques- 
tioning they discovered the woman and the 
youngster had not eaten in a while. The 
family had no money, because the heister 
had been on the lam. 

These same agents became baby sitters. 
They paid for food and new housing for the 


woman and child. The money for the food 


and rent came out of the FBI men's own 
pockets. 

There are a thousand such stories. So 
what if they awakened a couple of newsmen. 
We've awakened them far more frequently. 
Why all the sniping? 


Resolution of the Kaw Basin Water Man- 
agement Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 
Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include the following res- 
olution of the Kaw Basin Water Man- 


agement Association for the purpose of 
calling it to the attention of all of my 
colleagues in the Congress: 

RESOLUTION OF THE Kaw BASIN WATER 

MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 

Inasmuch as the President and other high 
governmental officials have recently empha- 
sized the desirability of expediting and ex- 
panding the Federal public works program 
in order to bolster the economy of our area 
and other areas through increased employ- 
ment and job opportunities and there are a 
large number of important civil works proj- 
ects of permanent benefit to the area both 
under the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers in the Missouri, 
Kansas, and Arkansas River valleys where 
engineering, planning, investigation, and sur- 
veys have not been completed to the extent 
where construction contracts could be 
awarded and additional job opportunities af- 
forded and the appropriation of the neces- 
sary funds to complete such engineering 
work by the aforesaid Federal organizations 
should be promptly made: Now, therefore. 
be it 

Resolved by the Board of the Kaw Basin 
Water Management Association at a special 
meeting held in the association's office at 
Lawrence, Kans., on April 15, 1962, That the 
representatives in Congress, both Senators 
and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, from this area be urged to take what- 
ever steps may be necessary to secure ade- 
quate appropriations to expedite the early 
completion of the necessary investigations, 
surveys, advance designs, planning and en- 
gineering of the various flood control and 
water resources projects, including pollu- 
tion control and sewage treatment projects 
now pending or suggested in these river val- 
leys and that members of the subcommittees 
on water resource appropriations of both the 
US. Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives be alerted to the desirability and 
necessity of making available sufficient funds 
at the earliest possible date in order that 
construction funds could be appropriated for 
immediate action to accomplish the objec- 
tives above mentioned in relation to in- 
creased employment and job opportunities 
in the area; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be mailed to all Members of the Kansas con- 
gressional delegations and to members of 
the aforesaid subcommittees of the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Passed and adopted by unanimous vote 
this 15th day of April 1962. 

CHarLes D. StoucH, 
President. 
Emit W. HECK, 

Secretary. 


A3164 
No One Escapes Paying Federal Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing table in the May 8, 1962, issue of 
World, shows that no citizen anywhere 
in this great land of ours escapes the 
burden of paying for the ever-increasing 
cost of the Federal Government. I won- 
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der how long it will be before the same 
resentment against the injustice of high 
taxes which caused our forefathers to 
rebel will lead to a modern revolt against 
those advocates of big spending and 
higher taxes who now control the ad- 
ministration of our Government? 

WHEREVER You Live, You Pay THE FEDERAL 

Bir. 

Although it might be counted one of the 
more dubious distinctions, the wage earners, 
homeowners, and businesses of New York 
State will foot the largest single portion of 
President Kennedy’s request for $92 billion 
worth of tax cash to spend in fiscal 1963. 

New York's share of the total Federal tax 
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take will come to more than $12 billion ac- 
cording to a survey recently made by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Of that total, reflecting the sort of propor- 
tions that the wage earners and businesses of 
all the States can anticipate, some $7 billion 
will represent defense spending. The next 
largest share, however, will go not for na- 
tional protection, or production, but simply 
for interest on the national debt. The 
State's theoretical share of interest on the 
debt: $1.2 billion. 

Second place in the Federal tax derby 
can be claimed by the citizens of California, 
whose productive energies will be taxed to 
the tune of more than $10 billion. 

Here is a breakdown by State and budget 
area of the whole picture: 


[Expenditures in millions of dollars] 
Com- | Space Housing Pay 
Health, | Inter- merce | rosearch General and com- adjust- 
State Total National] Interest Agri- | Veterans’| labor, | national and and Natural | govern- | Educa- | munity | ments 
defense | on debt | culture | benefits and affairs trans- tech- resources] ment tion develop- and 
welfare porta- nology ment contin- 
üon | goncies 
United States 92, 587 032, 600.0 | 9,308.0 5, 208 0 5105.0 | 2,932.0 | 2,502.0 | 2,400.0 2. 208.0 2,027.0] 1,470.0 631:0 350. 0 
Alabama. . . ...-..-..---- 807. 7 511.1 91,2 52.7 51.4 49.5 28.4 24.3 23,3 22.3 197 14.3 6.1 3.4 
Ahsk a 2 101.6 58.0 10.3 6.0 5.8 5.6 3.2 27 2.6 2.5 22 1.6 7 4 
573. 6 826.7 58.3 33.7 32.9 81.7 18.2 15.5 14.9 14.2 12.6 9,1 3.0 2.2 
416.5 237.1 42.3 24.5 23.9 23.0 13.2 11.2 10.8 10.3 9.1 6.6 2.9 1.6 
10, 327. 1 5,880.2 | 1,048.8 606.7 591.3 509. 7 327.2 279.2 267.8 250. 4 226. 2 164.1 70.4 30. 1 
897. 7 511.1 91.2 82. 7 51.4 49.5 28.4 24.3 23.3 22. 3 19.7 143 6.1 3.4 
2,054.2 | 1,169.7 208.6 120.7 117.6 113.3 65.1 65.5 53.3 61.0 45.0 32.6 14.0 7.8 
481.1 274.0 48.9 28.3 27.5 26.6 15.2 13.0 12.5 11.9 10,5 7.6 3.3 1.8 
6338.6 363.6 64.8 37.5 36.6 35.2 20.2 17.3 16.6 15.8 14.0 10.2 4.4 24 
2,331.9 | 1,327.8 236. 8 137.0 133.5 128.6 73.9 63.0 60.5 57.9 51.1 37.1 15.9 a8 
1, 230.7 700. 8 125.0 72.2 70.5 67.9 39.0 33.3 31.9 30.6 26.9 19.6 8.4 46 
252.5 179.1 32.0 18. 5 18.0 17.4 10.0 8.6 8.2 7.8 6.9 5.0 2.2 1.2 
303. 0 137.0 24.4 14.1 13.8 13.3 7.6 6.5 6.2 6.0 6.3 3.8 17 9 
6,413.2 | 3,651.4 651.3 376.7 307.2 353, 8 203.2 173.4 166.3 139. 5 140.5 101.9 43.7 24.3 
2,119.1 1,206.6 215.2 124.5 121.3 16.9 67.1 57.3 55.0 52.6 40.4 -337 14.5 8.0 
1, 064.3 605. 9 108. 1 62. 5 60. 9 58. 7 33.7 23.8 27.8 26. 4 23.3 16.9 7.3 4.0 
888. 3 505. 8 90. 2 82.2 50.9 49.0 28.1 24.0 23. 0 221 19.4 M1 6.1 3.4 
953.2 542,7 96. 8 50.0 54.6 52. 6 30.2 25.8 24.7 23,7 20,9 15.1 6.5 3.6 
1. 188. 7 648. 1 115.6 66.9 65.2 62.8 30. 1 30.8 29.5 28.6 24.9 18.1 7.8 4.3 
407.2 231. 8 41.4 23.9 23.3 22,6 12.9 11.0 10.6 10.1 8.9 6. 5 2.8 1,5 
1,795.3 | 1,022.2 182.3 105. 5 102. 8 99. 0 56.9 48.5 46.6 44.6 30.3 28.5 12.3 6.8 
3, 206. 5 1. 800. 0 331.7 191.9 387.0 180.2 108. 5 Si 3 84.7 81.1 71. 6 51.9 2.3 12.4 
4,136.3 | 2,355.2 420.1 243.0 230. 8 228.2 131.1 111.8 107.3 102,7 90.6 65.7 28.2 14,6 
1,617.6 864.1 154. 1 89.2 58 9 83.7 48.1 41.0 39. 4 37.7 84 2 24.1 10.4 5.7 
425.7 242. 4 43.2 25.0 24.4 23.5 13.5 11.5 11.0 10.6 9.3 68 29 1.6 
2,109.7 | 1,201.3 214.3 123.9 120.8 110.4 68. 8 52 0 54. 7 52.4 40. 2 33.5 14.4 a0 
277.7 158.1 2 2 16.3 15.9 15.3 8.8 7.5 7.2 6.9 6.1 44 1.9 1.1 
6001. 5 342. 5 61.1 35,3 34.4 33.2 19.1 16.3 15.6 14.9 13.2 9.5 4.1 2.3 
194.2 110.6 19.7 11.4 11.1 10.7 6.2 53 5.0 4.8 4.3 3.1 1.3 at 
305.3 173.9 31.0 17.9 17.5 16.8 9.7 82 7.9 7.6 6.7 49 21 1.1 
3. 970.2 2,260.4 403. 2 233. 2 227.3 219.0 125. 8 107,3 103. 0 98.9 86.9 63.1 2. 1 14.0 
342.4 195. 0 3.8 20.1 19. 6 18.9 10.8 9.3 8.9 8.5 7.5 5.4 2.3 1.3 
12. 629.5 7, 184.2 1, 272. 5 736. 0 717.3 691.2 397.0 338. 8 325. 0 311.1 274.5 199.0 85,5 47.4 
1. 341.8 764.0 136.3 78.8 76.8 74.0 42.5 36.3 34.8 33. 3 2.4 21.3 9.2 1 
194.2 110.6 19.7 11.4 11.1 10. 7 6.2 6.3 5.0 4.8 4.3 31 1.3 at: 
8,311.5 3,024.4 539. 4 312.0 304.1 293.0 168.3 143, 6 137.8 131.9 116.3 84.4 30.2 20.1 
870. 0 495.3 88. 3 51.1 49.8 48.0 27.6 23.5 22.6 21.6 19.1 13.8 6,0 3.3 
879. 0 500. 6 89.3 51.7 50.3 48.5 27.0 23.8 22.8 21.8 19.3 140 5.7 3.3 
6,403.5 | 3,646.1 650. 3 376.2 306.6 353. 3 202.9 173.1 166.1 159.0 140.3 101.7 43.7 24.2 
480. 9 274.0 45.9 28.3 27.5 26.5 15,2 13.0 12.5 11.9 10,6 7.6 3.2 1.8 
601.6 M25 61.1 35.3 34.4 33.2 19.1 16.3 15.0 14.9 13.2 9.6 41 23 
208. 7 115.9 20.7 12.0 11.7 11.2 6.5 5.5 5.3 5.0 4.5 32 1. 4 8 
1. 101. 0 627.0 11.8 64.7 63.0 60.7 34.9 29.8 28.5 27.3 24.1 17.5 7.5 4.2 
942.1 | 2,244.6 400. 4 231.6 225.7 217.5 124.9 106. 6 102.2 97.8 8.4 62.6 26.9 14.9 
342.3 195. 0 34.8 20. 1 19.6 18,9 10.8 9.3 8. 8 8.5 7.5 5.4 2.3 1.3 
187.3 89.6 16.0 9.2 9.0 8.7 6.0 4.3 4.0 3.9 3.4 25 1.1 0 
1, 573.1 895, 7 159. 8 92.4 90.1 80. 8 49.8 42.5 40,8 39.0 4. 5 25.0 10.7 £0 
1, 462.0 832. 5 148 5 85.9 83.7 80. 7 46,3 39.5 37,9 36.3 32.0 23.2 10.0 4.6 
629, 2 358.3 63.9 37.0 36.0 34.7 19.9 17.0 16.3 15,6 13.8 10.0 4.3 24 
1,015.4 | 1,090.7 194. 5 112.6 109. 7 105. 7 60. 7 51.8 49.6 47.5 42.0 30.4 13,1 7.2 
166.3 4.8 16.9 9.8 9.5 9.2 6.3 4.5 43 4.1 3.6 26 1.1 .6 
Still Filthy rendered to the sellers of smut. Instead, for mailing obsence material, 16 percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, little has 
been heard of late of the Post Office De- 
partment's efforts to eliminate obscene 
material from the mails. This does not 
mean that purity has emerged victori- 
ous or that the Department has sur- 


the drive to clean up the mails has been 
intensified in a quiet but effective man- 
ner. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I submit a recent editorial from the 
Richmond (Va.) News Leader pointing 
out this new approach to an old problem. 

The editorial follows: 

STILL FILTHY 

We inquired of the postal inspectors the 
other day how the racket in mail-order 
obscenity is getting along under the new 
silent treatment decreed by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Day. The racket is still there, as ugly 
and as persistent as ever. In the past 9 
months, inspectors have made 348 arrests 


above the 299 arrests in the same period of 
last year; they have obtained convictions in 
289 cases, 38 percent above the 209 convic- 
tions of 1960-61. 

Mr. Day’s predecessor, Postmaster General 
Summerfield, waged a vicoferous and highly 
publicized war on the smut peddlers. Mr. 
Day is waging the war even more vigorously, 
but in silence. His policy—and it seems to 
us sound—is based on a belief that excessive 
publicity serves only to stimulate curiosity 
that otherwise might not be aroused. By 
concentrating on the worst offenders, the 
postal inspectors are establishing an excel- 
lent record of convictions, without risking 
doubtful prosecutions that might establish 
poor precedents for future cases. 
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The Steel Crisis: A 72-Hour Drama With 
All-Star Cast and Plot of Many 
Surprises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the New 
York Times of April 23, 1962. 

The Times, as usual, is a little ponder- 
dus but I believe quite factual in its re- 
Dort of the 72-hour drama on the recent 
Steel price raise. 

There is one quotation, which, know- 
ing the New York Times, is undoubtedly 
verbatim, which is of particular interest 
to the general public and will confirm 

© general impression that this admin- 
istration is entirely anti-big-business, 

th personally and administratively. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York (N. T.) Times, Apr. 23, 

1962] 

SreeL: A 72-Hovre DRAMA WITH AN ALL-STAR 
CAST—STORY or STEEL GATHERED BY A TEAM 
OF REPORTERS 

(By Wallace Carroll) 

(The adjoining account of the steel crisis 
Was written by Wallace Carroll, with assist- 

from Richard E. Mooney, John D. Pom- 

fret, Joseph A. Loftus, Anthony Lewis, E. W. 

worthy, Peter Braestrup, Jack Raymond, 
eth Smith, and Austin C, Wehrwein.) 

Wasurincron, April 22.—It was peaceful at 
the White House on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, April 10—so peaceful that the President 
of the United States thought he might have 

for a nap or a little relaxed reading. 

Just to be sure, he called his 1 sec- 
retary, Mrs. Evelyn Lincoln, and asked what 
the rest of the day would bring. 

“You have Mr. Blough at a quarter to 
tix” sald Mrs. Lincoln. 

“Mr, Blough?” exclaimed the President. 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Lincoln. 

There must be a mistake, thought the 
President. The steel negotiations had been 
Wound up the previous week. 

“Get me Kenny O'Donnell,” he said. 

But there had been no mistake—at least 
Rot on the part of Kenneth P. O'Donnell, 
the President's appointment secretary. 

Whether Mr. Bi M. Biough, 

an of the board of United States Steel 

Dorp. had made a mistake was a different 

Question. 

For when he walked into the President's 

2 hours later with the news that his 

Company had raised the price of steel, he set 

Of 72 hours of activity such os he and his 

Colleagues could not have expected. 

PERIOD OF EXCITEMENT 


During those 72 hours, four antitrust in- 


Yestigations of the steel industry were con- 


delved, a bill to roll back the price increases 
Was seriously considered, legislation to im- 
price and wage controls on the steel 
ustry was discussed, agents of the Fed- 
ral Bureau of Inyestigation questioned 
Rewspapermen by the dawn’s early light, and 
the Defense Department—biggest buyer in 

e Nation—began to divert purchases away 
trom United States Steel. 

Also in those 72 hours—and this was far 
More significant—the administration main- 
tained its right to look over the shoulders 
Of capital and labor when they came to the 

ining table and its insistence that any 
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agreement they reached would have to re- 
spect the national interest. 

And in those 72 hours, new content and 
meaning were poured into that magnificent 
abstraction, the Presidency, for the histor- 
ically minded to argue about as long as men 
remained interested in the affairs of this 
Republic, 

A full and entirely accurate account of 
those 72 hours may never be written. The 
characters were many. They moved so fast 
that no one will be able to retrace all of 
what they did. 

Understandably, industry participants— 
facing official investigation now—would not 
talk much. Nor were Government partici- 
pants willing to tell all. 

Nevertheless, a team of New York Times 
reporters undertook to piece the tale to- 
gether while memories were fresh, 

Here is what they learned: 

Early on that afternoon of April 10, Roger 
Blough had met with his colleagues of 
United States Steel's executive committee in 
the board room on the 20th floor at 71 
Broadway, New York. Three of the 12 mem- 
bers were absent, but Leslie B. Worthington, 
president of the company, and Robert C. 
Tyson, chairman of the finance committee, 
were there. 


HINTS OF RISE GIVEN 


For several months these men had been 
giving out hints, largely overlooked in Wash- 
ington, that the company would have to raise 
prices to meet increasing costs. 

The Kennedy administration had striven 
last fall to prevent a steel price increase, and 
there had been no increase. It had pressed 
again for a modest wage contract this year, 
and a modest contract had been signed a 
few days earlier. The administration ex- 
pected no price Increase now. 

The company’s executive committee re- 
viewed the situation. The sales department 
had concurred in a recommendation to in- 
crease prices by 3½ percent—about $6 on 
top of the going average of $170 a ton. 

Mr. Blough had taken soundings within 
the company on the public relations aspects. 
Everyone realized that the move would not 
win any popularity prize, but the committee 
voted unanimously to go ahead. 

With the decision made, Mr. Blough took 
a plane to Washington. Word was tele- 
phoned to the White House that he wanted 
to see the President and had something im- 
portant to say about steel. 

A few minutes after 5:45 the President 
received him in his oval office, motioned him 
to a seat on a sofa to his right and made 
himself comfortable in his rocking chair. 

With little preliminary, Mr. Blough handed 
the President a four-page mimeographed 
press release that was about to be sent to 
newspaper offices in Pittsburgh and New 
York. 

The President read: “Pittsburgh, Pa., 
April 10—For the first time in nearly 4 years, 
United States Steel today announced an in- 
crease In the general level of its steel prices.” 

Mr, Kennedy raced through the announce- 
ment. Then he summoned Arthur J, Gold- 
berg, the Secretary of Labor. Minutes later 
Mr. Goldberg reached the President's office 
from the Labor Department four blocks away. 

Grimly, the President gave the paper to Mr. 
Goldberg and said it had been distributed 
to the press, Mr, Goldberg skimmed over it 
and asked Mr, Blough what was the point of 
the meeting, since the price decision had 
been made. 

Mr, Blough replied that he thought he 
should personally inform the President as a 
matter of courtesy. Mr. Goldberg retorted 
it was hardly a courtesy to announce a decil- 
sion and confront the President with an ac- 
complished fact. 

In the half hour discussion that followed 
President Kennedy seems to have kept his 
temper. But Mr. Goldberg lectured Mr. 
Blough with some heat. The price increase, 
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the Secretary said, would jeopardize the 
Government's entire economic policy, It 
would damage the interests of United States 
Steel itself. It would undercut responsible 
collective bargaining. Finally, he said, the 
decision could be viewed only as a double- 
cross of the President because the company 
had given no hint of its intentions while the 
administration was urging the United Steel- 
workers of America to moderate its wage 
demands, 

Mr, Blough, a high school teacher turned 
lawyer and company executive, defended 
himself and the company in a quiet voice. 

When he had gone President Kennedy 

called for the three members of his Council 
of Economic Advisers. Dr. Walter W. Heller, 
the Chairman, a lean and scholarly looking 
man, came running from his office across the 
street. Dr. Kermit Gordon followed in 3 
minutes. James Tobin, the third member, 
hurried back to his office later in the eve- 
ning. 
Into the President's office came Theodore 
C. Sorensen, the White House special coun- 
sel, Mr. O'Donnell, and Andrew T. Hatcher, 
acting press secretary in the absence of 
Pierre Salinger, who was on vacation. 

Now the President, who usually keeps his 
temper under rein, let go. He felt he had 
been doublecrossed—deliberately. The office 
of the President had been affronted. The 
national interest had been flouted. 

Bitterly, he recalled that: “My father al- 
ways told me that all businessmen were 
sons-of-bitches but I never believed it till 
now.” 

It was clear that the administration would 
fight. No one knew exactly what could be 
done, but from that moment the awesome 
power of the Federal Government began to 
move. 

HOW IT DEVELOPED 

To understand the massive reaction of the 
Kennedy administration, a word of back- 
ground is necessary, 

Nothing in the range of domestic economic 
policy had brought forth a greater effort by 
the administration than the restraint it 
sought to impose on steel prices and wages. 

Starting last May the administration 
worked on the industry, publicly and pri- 
vately, not to raise its prices when wages 
went up in the fall. And when the price line 
held, the administration turned Its efforts to 
getting an early and noninflationary wage 
contract this year. 

Above all, the administration constantly 
tried to impress on both sides that the na- 
tional interest was riding on their decisions. 
A price increase or an Inflationary wage 
settlement, it argued, would set off a new 
wage-price spiral that would stunt economic 
growth, keep unemployment high, cut into 
export sales, weaken the dollar and further 
aggravate the outflow of gold. 

On Friday and Saturday, April 6 and 7, 
the major steel companies had signed the 
new contract. President Kennedy had hailed 
it as noninflationary. Privately, some steel 
leaders agreed with him. 

Thus, the President confidently expected 
that the companies would not increase prices. 
And the standard had been set, he hoped, for 
other industries and unions. 

This was the background against which 
the group in the President’s office went to 
work. 

By about 8 p.m. some decisions had been 
reached. 

President Kennedy would deliver the first 
counterattack at his news conference sched- 
uled for 3:30 the following afternoon. 

Messrs, Goldberg, Heller, and Sorensen 
would gather material for the President's 
statement, Other material of a statistical 
nature would be prepared in a longer range 
effort to prove the price increase was un- 
justified. 

While the discussion was going on, the 
President called his brother, Robert F. Ken- 
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nedy, the Attorney General; Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Douglas Dillon, who had 
Just arrived in Hobe Sound, Fla., for a short 
vacation. 

At his home on Hillbrook Lane, Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER of Tennessee, chairman of 
the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee, was get- 
ting ready to go out for the evening. The 
phone rang. It was the President. Would 
Senator Kerauver publicly register dismay at 
the price increase and consider an investiga- 
tion? 

The Senator certainly would. He promised 
an investigation. So did the Justice De- 
partment. 

In the President's office, meanwhile, there 
had been some talk of what could be done to 
keep other steel companies from raising 
prices. Most of the discussion centered on 
the economic rebuttal of the case made by 
United States Steel. 

Mr. Goldberg and Dr, Heller decided to pool 
resources. Mr. Goldberg called Hyman L. 
Lewis, chief of the Office of Labor Economics 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and asked 

» him to assemble a crew. 

Mr. Lewis reached three members of the 
bureau—Peter Henley, special assistant to 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics; Arnold 
E. Chase, chief of the Division of Prices and 
Cost of Living, and Leon Greenberg, chief of 
the Productivity Division. 

He told them what was wanted and asked 
them to go to Dr. Heller's office in the old 
State Department Building. 

Dr. Heller who had been working on the 
problem in his office, hurried off after a few 
minutes to the German Ambassador's resi- 
dence on Foxhall Road. 

The Ambassador was giving a dinner, a 
black tie affair, in honor of Prof. Walter 
Hallstein, president of the European Com- 
mon Market. The guests were well into the 
meal when Dr. Heller arrived, looking, as one 


WHITE HOUSE RECEPTION 


Back at the White House the President 
had also changed to black tie. The Mem- 
bers of Congress and their wives were com- 
ing to his annual reception at 9:45. Rue- 
Tully, the President recalled that the news 
of the Cuban disaster had arrived during his 
reception in 1961. 

“I'll never hold another congressional re- 
ception,” he remarked. 

But as he and Mrs. Kennedy received the 
leaders of Congress and their wives, he easily 
relaxed into small talk. 

What did the men think, he asked, of the 
break with tradition by making this a black 
tie, instead of a white tie affair? Republi- 


Many of the younger Members 


of Congress, they pointed out, did not have 


a white tie and all that went with it. 

With the party spread through three rooms, 
no one could tell how many times Mr. Ken- 
nedy slipped out to talk about steel. He 
stayed until 12:08 am. Then he retired. 

By that time, the White House staff, the 
Council of Economic Advisers and the De- 
partments of Labor, Justice, Defense, Com- 
merce and the Treasury were all at work on 
the counterattack. 

Wednesday 


Midnight had struck when Walter Heller, 
still in black tle, returned to his office from 
the German Embassy. With him, also in 
black tie, came another dinner guest, George 
W. Ball, Under Secretary of State. 

Dr. Heller's two colleagues in the Council 
of Economic Advisers, Dr. Gordon and Dr. 
Tobin, were already there. 

At about 2:45 a.m. the four men from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics left the ses- 
sion. Their assignment from then on was 
to bring up to date a fact book on steel put 
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out by the Eisenhower administration @ 
years ago. 

The idea was to turn it into a kind of 
white paper that would show that the price 
increase was unjustified. 

Toward 4 o'clock Dr. Heller and Dr. Tobin 
went home for 2 or 3 hours’ sleep. Dr. Gor- 
don lay down on the couch in his office for 
a couple of hours. 

As the normal working day began, Presi- 
dent Kennedy held a breakfast meeting at 
the White House with Vice President JOHN- 
50N; Secretary of State Dean Rusk (who 
played no part in the steel crisis); Secretary 
Goldberg; Mr. Sorensen; Myer Feldman, Mr. 
Sorensen's deputy; Dr. Heller and Andrew 
Hatcher. 

The meeting lasted an hour and 45 
minutes. Mr. Goldberg and Dr. Heller re- 
ported on the night’s work. Mr. Sorensen 
was assigned to draft the President's state- 
ment on steel for the news conference. Mr. 
Goldberg gave him a two-page report from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics headed: 
"Change in Unit Employment Costs in the 
Steel Industry, 1958-61.“ 

It said in part: 

“While employment costs per hour of all 
wage and salaried employees in the basic 
iron and steel Industry rose from 1958 to 
1961, there was an equivalent increase in 
output per man-hour. 

“As a result, employment costs per unit 
of steel output in 1961 were essentially the 
same as in 1958.” 

The latter sentence was quoted that af- 
ternoon in the President's statement. 

During the morning the President had 
called Secretary Dillon in Florida and dis- 
cussed with him the Treasury’s work on tax 
writeoffs that would encourage investment 
in more modern plant and machinery. The 
two decided that the course would not be 
altered. 

The President also telephoned Secretary ot 
Commerce Luther H. Hodges, who was about 
to testify before a House Maritime Subcom- 
mittee. After giving his testimony Secre- 
tary Hodges spent most of the day on the 
phone to businessmen around the country, 

In Wall Street that morning United States 
Steel shares opened at 703%, up 234. from 
the day before. But on Capitol Hill the 
company’s stock was down, 

Senator Mu Mansrietp, the majority 
leader, called the price increase “unjusti- 
fed." Speaker JoHn W. McCormack said 
the company's action was “shocking,” arro- 
gant,” “irresponsible.” Senator HUBERT H. 
HumPHREY, the Democratic whip, spoke of 
“an affront to the President.” 

CURB BY LAW SUGGESTED 


Senator ALBERT Gore of Tennessee, sug- 
gested a law that would empower the courts 
to prohibit price increases in basic industries 
such as steel until there had been a “cool- 
ing-off period.” 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of Brook- 
lyn, chairman of the House Antitrust Sub- 
committee, scheduled a broad investigation 
of the steel industry. So did Senator KE- 
FAUVER. 

The pressures on United States Steel were 
beginning to mount. But now some of the 
other titans of the industry began to fall 
in line behind Big Steel. 

As the President came out of the White 
House shortly before noon to go to the air- 
port where he was to welcome the Shah of 
Tran, he was shown a news bulletin. Bethle- 
hem Steel, second in size only to United 
States Steel had announced a price increase. 

Others followed in short order—Republic, 
Jones & Laughlin, Youngstown, and Wheel- 
ing. And Inland, Kaiser, and Colorado Fuel 
ee sald they were studying“ the situ- 
ation. 

When he faced the newsmen and television 
cameras at 3:30, President Kennedy spoke 
with cold fury. The price increase, he 
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said was a “wholly unjustifiable and irre- 
sponsible deflance of the public interest.” 
The steel men had shown “utter contempt” 
for their fellow citizens. 

He spoke approvingly of the proposed in- 
vestigations. But what did he hope to ac- 
complish that might still save the admin- 
istration’s broad economic program? 

In his conference statement the President 
had seemed to hold out no hope that the 
price increases could be rolled back. If the 
increases held, what imminent comfort 
could there be in possible antitrust decrees 
that would take 3 years to come from the 
courts? 

Actually, the possibility of making United 
States Steel retract the increase had been 
considered early in the consultation. 

Drs. Heller and Gordon, and possibly some 
of the other economists, had argued that 
the principal thrust of the administration's 
effort should be to convince one or two sig- 
nificant producers to hold out, In a market 
such as steel, they said, the high-priced 
sellers would have to come down if the 
others did not go up. 

This suggested a line of strategy that prob- 
ably proved decisive. 

HOLDOUTS EMERGE 


As one member of the Big Twelve after 
another raised prices, only Armco, Inland, 
Kaiser, CF & I, and McLouth were holding 
the line, These fiye holdouts represented 
14 percent of total industry capacity, or 17 
percent of the capacity of the Big Twelve. 

Everything pointed to Inland as the key 
to the situation. 

Inland Steel Corp. with headquarters in 
Chicago, is a highly efficient producer. It 
could make a profit at lower prices that 
those of some of the bigger companies. And 
any company that sold in the Midwest, such 
as United States Steel, would feel Inland’s 
price competition. 

Moreover, there was a tradition of publie 
service at Inland. Clarence B. Randall, 4 
former chairman of the board, had served 
both the Eisenhower and Kennedy adminis- 
trations. (But he played no part in this 
crisis.) 

Joseph Leopold Block, Inland's present 
chalrman, who was in Japan at the moment, 
had been a member of President Kennedy's 
Labor-Management Advisory Committee. 

At 7:45 that Wednesday morning, Philip 
D. Block, Jr., vice chairman of Inland, was 
called to the telephone in his apartment 
at 1540 North Lake Shore Drive in Chicago- 

“Hello, P. D.,“ said Edward Gudeman, Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce, a former school- 
mate and friend of Mr. Block’s, calling from 
Washington. 

“What do you thing of this price increase 
of United States Steel's?” 

Mr. Block sald he had been surprised. 

“I didn't ask P. D. what Inland might do, 
said Mr. Gudeman several days later. “I 
didn’t want them to feel that the administra- 
tion was putting them on the spot. I just 
wanted him to know how we felt and to 
ask his consideration.” 


AGREE TO CONSIDER IT 


Inland officials said they had not been 
coaxed or threatened by any of the officials 
who called them. 

The approach, which seems to bave de- 
veloped rather spontaneously in many of thé 
calls that were made to businessmen, was 
to ask their opinion, state the Government's 
viewpoint, and leave it at that, 

But there also were calls with a moré 
pointed aim—to steel users, asking them to 
call their steel friends and perhaps even 
issue public statements. 

Another call to Inland was made by Henry 
H. Fowler, Under Secretary of the 
and Acting Secretary in Mr. Dillon’s absence 

After Mr. Kennedy’s afternoon news con“ 
ference Mr. Fowler called John P, Smith, Jr- 
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Inland’s president. Like other Treasury of- 
who telephoned other businessmen, 


increase on imports and 
the further pressure it would place on the 
balance of payments. 

A third call went to Inland that day. It 
Was from Secretary Goldberg to Leigh B. 
Block, vice president for purchasing. 


ugh no concrete assurance was asked 
or volunteered in these conversations, the 
lang tion gathered assurance that In- 
da would hold the line for at least another 
Lor two. 
Net came Armoo, sixth largest in the 
ation. Walter Heller had a line into that 
Pany., So did others. Calls were made. 
— through these channels the administra- 
the learned that Armco was holding off for 
1 time being. but there would be no pub- 
© announcement one way or the other. 
while, Mr. Gudeman had called a 
Co in the upper reaches of the Kaiser 
ay Secretary McNamara had called 
hone oDer of friends, one of them at Alleg- 
h udlum. & large manufacturer of stain- 


Tieng 


time during all the activity he talked to 
cagar Kaiser, chairman of Kaiser Steel, in 
ornia, 


in According to one official who was deeply 
Volved in all this effort, the overall ob- 
ing ve was to line up companies represent- 
this 2 percent of the Nation's capacity. If 

Could be done, according to friendly 
wie in the steel industry, these companies 
25 their lower prices soon would be doing 
Pa Percent of the business. Then big steel 

Ould have to yield, 
ANTITRUST LINE PUSHED 


Parallel with this divide-and-conquer 
a uver, the effort moved forward on the 

trust line. 
jotting the morning someone had spotted 
to the newspapers a statement attributed 

Edmund F. Martin, president of Beth- 
— Steel. Speaking to reporters on Tues- 

y after a stockholders’ meeting in Wil- 
hausen, Del, Mr. Martin was quoted as 

Ving said: À 

“There shouldn't be any price rise. We 
mouldn't do anything to increase our costs 
Wins te ee We have more com- 


If Mr. Martin had o 
. pposed a price rise 
2 Tuesday, before United- States Steel 
nounced its increase, and if Bethlehem 
Nise its rong 55 Wednesday after that 
“Nouncemen statement t e 
seful in antitrust a oh 
Used to support a Government argument 
— United States Steel. because of its big- 
ttes] exercised an undue infiuence over other 
del producers. 
FBI TOLD TO CHECK 
At about 6 o'clock Wednesday evening, 
men ding to officials of the Justice Depart- 
the t, Attorney General Kennedy ordered 
out Federal Bureau of Investigation to find 
A nt what Mr. Martin had said. 
About this same time, Paul Rand Dixon, 
bold ma n of the Federal Trade Commission, 
an , cPorters that his agency had begun 
Whee orma] investigation to determine 
à er the steel companies had violated 
Trent decree of June 15, 1951. 
t decree bound the industry to refrain 
— collusive price fixing or maintaining 
aties oa delivered prices. It provided pen- 
running up to $5,000 a day. 
none wee. more calls were going out 
Washington. 
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The Democratic National Committee 
called many of the Democratic Governors 
and asked them to do two things: 

First, to make statements supporting the 
President and, second, to ask steel producers 
in thelr States to hold the price line, 

Among those called were David L. Law- 
rence of Pennsylvania, Richard J. Hughes of 
New Jersey, and Edmund G. Brown of Cali- 
fornia. But the national committee said 
nothing in its own name. The smell of poli- 
tics was not to be allowed to contaminate 
the administration's efforts. 


A MORGAN MAN CALLED 


Another call was made by Robert V. Roosa, 
an Under Secretary of the Treasury, to Henry 
Alexander, chairman of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. in New York. Morgan is rep- 
resented on United States Steel's board of 
directors and is widely considered one of the 
most powerful influences within the com- 
pany. 

Thus by nightfall on Wednesday—24 hours 
after Mr. Blough's call on the President—the 
administration was pressing forward on four 
lines of action: First, the rallying of public 
opinion behind the President and against the 
companies; second, divide-and-conquer op- 
eration within the steel industry; third, anti- 
trust pressure from the Justice Department, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Senate 
and the House; fourth, the mobilization of 
friendly forces within the business world to 
put additional pressure on the companies. 

That night at the White House the Ken- 
nedys gave a state dinner for the visiting 
Shah and his Empress. 

In a toast to his guests, President Kennedy, 
a man seemingly without a care in the 
world, observed that he and the Shah shared 
a common burden. Each of them had made a 
visit to Paris and each of them might 
as well have stayed at home, for the 
Parisians had eyes only for their wives. 

When the guests had gone, the President 
put in a call to Tucson, Ariz. It came 
through at 12:15 a.m. 


Thursday 


Archibald Cox, the Solicitor General, had 
left by plane on Wednesday afternoon for 
Tucson, where he was to make two speeches 
to the Arizona Bar. 

On arriving at his hotel that night, he re- 
ceived a message to call the President. When 
he called he was asked what suggestions did 
he have for rolling back steel prices. 

Mr. Cox had been chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board during the Korean war 
and had worked with young Senator Ken- 
uedy on statements about steel prices and 
strikes of the past. 

After the call, Mr. Cox stayed up all night, 
thinking and making notes, mostly about 
legislation. From past experience Mr. Cox 
had concluded that the antitrust laws could 
not cope with the steel problem and that 
special legislation would be necessary. 

Mr. Cox made his two speeches, flew back 
to Washington and stayed up most of that 
night working on the legislative draft. 

But Mr. Cox was not the only one at work 
on the steel problem in the early hours of 
Thursday. 

AWAKENED BY FBI 

At 3 am. Lee Linder, a reporter in the 
Philadelphia Bureau of the Associated Press, 
was awakened by a phone call. It was the 
FBI. At first Mr. Linder thought he was be- 
ing fooled. Then he determined that the 
call was genuine. The agents asked him a 
question or two and then told him: “We are 
coming right out to see you.” 

Mr. Linder had been at the stockholders’ 
meeting of Bethlehem Steel in Wilmington 
on Tuesday and had quoted Mr. Martin 
about the undesirability of a price increase. 
Bethlehem Steel later called the quotation 
incorrect. 
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The agents were checking on that quota- 
tion, Mr. Lindner said later that he had 
given them the same report he had written 
for the Associated Press. 

At 6:30 a.m, James L, Parks, Jr., of the 
Wilmington Evening Journal, arrived at his 
office. Two FBI agents were waiting for him, 
He had talked to Mr, Martin after the meet- 
ing, together with Mr. Lindner and John 
Lawrence of the Wall Street Journal. Later 
in the day the Federal agents interviewed 
Mr, Lawrence. 

This descent of the FBI on the newsmen 
was the most criticized incident in the 72 
frenzied hours. 

Republicans, who had kept an embarrassed 
silence up to this point, pounced on this 
FBI episode. Representative WILLIAM E. 
Mitter of upstate New York, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, com- 
pared it to the knock-on-the-door tech- 
niques of HItler's Gestapo, 

In Chicago, as the day pi , Philip 
Block and two other high officials of Inland 
reached a decision: prices would not be 
raised. They called Joseph Block In Kyoto. 
He concurred and they agreed to call a di- 
rectors’ meeting to ratify their decision the 
next morning. 

No announcement was to be made until 
the morning and no one in Washington was 
told. 

Back in Washington, the President was 
holding an early meeting in the Cabinet 
room at the White House. Present were: 
Attorney General Kennedy; Secretaries Mc- 
Namara, Goldberg, Hodges; Under Secretary 
of the Treasury Fowler; Mr. Dixon, Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission; Dr. Heller; 
and Mr. Sorensen, 


QUICK REBUTTAL PLANNED 


Roger Blough was scheduled to hold a tele- 
vised news conference in New York at 3:30 
that afternoon. The White House meeting 
decided that the administration should put 
in a speedy rebuttal to his case for United 
States Steel. 

Secretary Hodges had long-scheduled en- 
gagements that day in Philadelphia and New 
York. It was decided that he would hold a 
news conference in New York at 5 p.m. and 
try to rebut Mr. Blough point by point. 

Meanwhile two of the most secret initi- 
atives of the entire 72 hours had been set in 
motion. 

HELPS FRIENDS TO MEET 


The first involved a newspaperman— 
Charles L. Barrlett, the Washington corres- 
pondent of The Chattanooga Times. All Mr, 
Bartlett would say later was: “I helped two 
friends get in touch with each other again.” 

One friend was President Kennedy—Mr, 
Bartlett and his wife are members of the 
Kennedy social set. The other friend was 
an officer of United States Steel. His identity 
has not been definitely established, but Mr. 
Bartlett knows Mr. Blough. 

What came of this effort to reopen diplo- 
matic relations is not known, although at 
least one Cabinet member thought it was 
useful. What came of the second secret 
initiative, however, can be reported, 

At noon or earlier on Thursday President 
Kennedy phoned Clark Clifford, a Washing- 
ton lawyer who had first come to national 
prominence as counsel for President Truman. 

Secretary Goldberg, sald the President, 
knew the officers of United States Steel very 
well and could, of course, talk to them on be- 
half of the administration. But Mr. Gold- 
berg, he went on, was known to the steel men 
mainly as an adversary. 

For years he had been the counsel for the 
steel workers’ union and one of their chief 
strategists in negotiations with the company, 
In view of this would Mr. Clifford, familiar 
as he was with the outlook of corporation 
executives through his law work, Join Mr. 
Goldberg in speaking to United States Steel? 
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SUPPORT PRESIDENT 


Mr. Clifford agreed, flew to New York and 
met Mr. Blough. He presented himself as a 
friend of the disputants, but he made clear 
that he was in 100 percent agreement with 
the President. His purpose, he sald, was to 
see if a tragic mistake could be recitified, 
The mistake, he left no doubt, was on the 
company's side. 

For 14 months, he continued, President 
Kennedy and Mr. Goldberg had worked for 
healthy conditions in the steel industry. 
They had tried to create an atmosphere of 
cooperation in the hope of protecting the 
national interest. Now all this was gone. 

The President, he went on, believed there 
had been a dozen or more occasions when the 
company’s leaders could easily have told him 
that despite all he had done they might have 
to raise prices. But they never had told him. 
The President, to put it bluntly, felt double- 
crossed, 

What Mr. Blough said in reply could not 
be learned. But he indicated at the end that 
he would welcome further talks and he 
hoped Mr. Clifford would participate in them. 
Mr, Clifford returned to Washington the same 
day. 
ies Hodges, meanwhile, arrived at 

the University Club in New York at about 

3:40, 10 minutes after Mr. Blough had begun 
“his news conference. 

While Mr. Hodges shaved and changed his 
shirt, his assistant, William M. Ruder, tried 
to take notes on Mr. Blough's broadcast, but 
the static he heard sounded like the Grand 
Central shuttle. 

The Blough news conference was held in 
the ground floor auditorium at 71 Broadway. 

“Let me say ully.“ Mr. Blough be- 
gan, “that we have no wish to add acrimony 
or misunderstanding.” 

On several occasions, he said, he had made 
it clear that United States Steel was in a 
cost-price torque that could not be tolerated 
forever, that a company without profits is a 
company that cannot modernize, and that 
the price increase would add “almost negli- 
gibly” to the cost of other products—$10.64 
for the steel in a standard automobile, 3 
cents for a toaster. 

One question and answer in the 58-minute 
session caught the ears of people in Wash- 
ington: Could United States Steel hold its 
new price if Armco and Inland stood pat? 

It would definitely affect us,” conceded 
Mr. Blough. “I don't know how long we 
could maintain our position.” 

A half-hour after Mr. Blough finished, Sec- 
retary Hodges held his news conference in 
the Empire State Building. 

But the words that probably hit Big Steel 
the hardest came that day from two Penn- 
sylvania Republicans—Representatives WIL- 
Liam W. Scranton, the party's candidate for 
Governor, and James E. Van Zanpt, the 
candidate for Senator, 

“The increase at this time,” they wired 
Mr. Blough, “is wrong—wrong for Penn- 
sylvania, wrong for America, wrong for the 
free world. The increase surely will set off 
another round of inflation. It will hurt 
people most who can least afford to be hurt.” 

UNITED STATES SERVES SUBPENAS 

Meanwhile, Justice Department agents ap- 
peared at the headquarters of United States 
Steel, Bethlehem, Jones & Laughlin and 
other companies and served subpenas for 
documents bearing on the price increase 
and other matters. 

And at 7 pm. Attorney General Kennedy 
announced that the Justice Department had 
ordered a grand jury investigation of the 
increase. 

By that time, President and Mrs. Kennedy 
were getting ready for another state dinner 
with the Shah and Empress—this time at 
the Iranian Embassy. 
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Friday 

The first big news of the day came from 
Kyoto, Japan. Joseph Block, Inland's chair- 
man, had told a reporter for the Chicago 
Daily News: 

“We do not feel that an advance in steel 
prices at this time would be in the national 
interest.” 

That news heartened the Administration 
but it did not stop planning or operations, 
Nor did Inland's official announcement from 
Chicago at 10:08 a.m., Washington time, that 
it would hold the price line, 

At 10:15 Solicitor General Cox met in 
Mr. Sorensen's office with representatives of 
the Treasury, Commerce, and Labor Depart- 
ments, Budget Bureau, and Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

The discussion was on emergency wage- 
price legislation of three broad kinds: 

First, ad hoc legislation Mmited to the 
current. steel situation; second, permanent 
legislation imposing some mechanism on 
wages and prices in the steel industry alone, 
and third, permanent legislation for steel 
and other basic industries, setting up fact- 
finding procedures. 


DEFENSE ORDERS SHIFTED 


At 11:45 Secretary McNamara said at his 
news conference that the Defense Depart- 
ment had ordered defense contractors to 
shift steel purchases to companies that had 
not raised prices. Later in the day the de- 
partment awarded to the Lukens Steel Co., 
which had not raised prices, a contract for 
more than $5 million worth of a special 
armor plate for Polaris-missile submarines. 

At 12:15 President Kennedy and most of 
the Thursday group met again in the Cab- 
inet Room, It was estimated at that time 
that the price line was being held on 16 per- 
cent of the Nation’s steel capacity. 

Inland has announced. Armco had de- 
cided to hold but not announce. Kaiser's 
announcement came in while the meeting 
was on, This might be enough to force the 
bigger companies down again, but the sen- 
timent of the meeting was that the retreat 
would not come soon. 

Accordingly, preparations continued for a 
long struggle. Lists of directors of the com- 
panies that were holding the line were dis- 
tributed, and each man present was asked 
to call men he knew. 

Notably absent from this meeting was Sec- 
retary Goldberg. He was on his way to New 
York with Mr. Clifford in a Military Air 
Transport plane. 

A secret rendezvous had been arr: 
with Mr. Blough and some of the other lead- 
ers of United States Steel at the Carlyle 
Hotel. 

At this meeting, as in Mr. Clifford's talk 
with Mr. Blough on the previous day, no 
demands or threats or promises came from 
the Government side, 

FINDS OUTLOOK ABYSMAL 

The discussion seems to have been a gen- 
eral one about what lay ahead. The out- 
look, said Mr. Clifford, was abysmal. 

United States Steel, he contended, had 
failed to weigh the consequences of its ac- 
tion. If it held this position, its interest 
and those of the industry would inevitably 
be damaged, and the Nation as a whole 
would suffer. 

While the talk was going on, Mr, Blough 
Was called to the phone. Then Mr. Gold- 
berg was called. Each received the same 
message. Bethlehem Steel had rescinded the 
price increase—the news had come through 
at 3:20 p.m. 

President Kennedy heard the news while 
fiying to Norfolk for a weekend with the 
fleet. It was unexpected. 

The administration had made no special 
effort with Bethlehem. To this day, of- 
ficlals here are uncertain what did it. 
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Among other things, Bethlehem’s officials 
were struck by the Inland and Kaiser an- 
nouncement that morning. Inland posed 
direct competition to Bethlehem's sales in 
the Midwest—the largest steel market—and 
Kaiser posed it on the west coast, 

Further, special questions were raised by 
the Pentagon's order to defense industrles to 
shift their steel buying to mills that did not 
raise prices. What did this mean for Beth- 
lehem's vast operations as a ship builder? 

Whatever the compelling factors were 
Bethlehem's decision brought the end of the 
battle clearly in sight. The competitive sit- 
uation was such that United States Steel's 
executive committee was not called into 
session to reverse its action of the previous 
Tuesday. The company’s officers acted on 
their own. 

The big capitulation came at 5:28. Mrs. 
Barbara Gamarekian, a secretary in the 
White House press office, was checking the 
Associated Press news ticker. And there 
was the announcement—United States 
Steel had pulled back the price increase. 

Mrs, Gamarekian tore it off and ran into 
the office of Mr. Sorensen, who was on the 
phone to the acting press secretary, Nr. 
Hatcher, in Norfolk, 

“Well,” Mr. Sorensen was saying, I guess 
there isn’t anything new.” 

Mrs. Gamarekian put the next bulletin 
under his eye. 

“Wait a minute,” shouted Mr. Sorensen. 

Mr. Hatcher gave the news to the Presi- 
dent as he came off the nuclear submarine, 
Thomas A. Edison, in Norfolk. 

It was just 72 hours since Roger Bloug? 
had dropped in on Mr. Kennedy, 


Civic Activities of Fraternal Order of 
Eagles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in our 
national life, the contribution of volun- 
tary services by citizens through theif 
organizations represents one of the great 
unheralded stories in our progress. 

Currently, the Milwaukee Journal is 
publishing a series of articles on the 
efforts of service organizations to best 
serve their respective communities. 

Believing these deserve the considera” 
tion of Congress and the country, I 
unanimous consent to have article V 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor? 

There being no objection, the articlé 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

STATE EAGLES AERES Have Varrep Proyects— 
MONROE LODGE Works on Picnic GROUNDS 
Bors SCHOOL CHAPEL ALSO Is FurnisH® 

(By Frank A. Aukofer) 

Monroz, Wis.—The Eagles in this com- 

munity have a story they lke to tell on 


themselves. 5 
It seems that an Elk, a Moose, and 
Eagle went hunting. As they tramped 
through the woods, they saw an elk, a moose. 
then an eagle. — 


Each time, two of the group urged 
third to shoot the animal that represented 
his organization. The Elk and the Moose 
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refused, saying: No, I couldn't shoot the 
of my lodge.” 
But when they saw the eagle, drinking 
a stream, the Eagle raised his shot- 
Bun, and blew the bird to bits. 
could you shoot the namesake of 
Your lodge?” the Elk and the Moose asked. 
"Hell, he was no Eagle,” the man replied. 
was drinking water.” 
FORCE FOR BETTERMENT 


Tt is true that the Eagles here, as well as 
Eagies and members of other fraternal groups 
and service clubs elsewhere, sponsor many 
Purely social activities. But it also is true 

t Eagles clubs all over the State are forces 
tes betterment in their respective communi- 


In this city, for example, the 140 members 
Of Cheese Capitol Aerie No. 2651 of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles are now busily engaged 
in the construction of a community picnic 


Samuel A. Remus, a trustee of the Monroe 
Aerie, explained the project this way: “The 
Eagles decided to do it, mainly because there 
aren't enough picnic grounds around here." 

Club leased a 40-acre tract of farm- 
land northeast of the city. About 2 acres 
Will be fenced off for the picnic area, which 
Will include a shelter house, tables and bar- 
decue pits. The rest will be used for parking. 

The project will cost about $1,800. When 


and groups that want to sponsor pri- 
pte Picnics. The Eagles will charge a small 
ĉe to pay cleanup workers. 

Along with four other organizations in the 

ty, the Eagles club also is financing the 
in on of an outdoor theater building 

the city’s new Gen. Nathan Twining Park. 
les have contributed $1,025. 

Another $330 has been spent by the club 
to ll a marble monolith of the Ten 
Commandments in the park. Placing the 
mts in prominent places, on 
rolls or monoliths, is a project that many 
Eagles clubs undertake. 

The Monroe Eagles also sponsor an annual 
Christmas party for youngsters in the com- 
Munity; will sponsor a Little League baseball 
team, and paid to have a braille typewriter 
for a blind man in the city. They 
also gave the man a life membership in the 


Ae 
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Th addition, club members support State 
and National programs of the Eagles. To do 
Ul this, the club charges $13 a year dues and 
Au er “odd ball” community suppers. The 

Of fare might include roast raccoon, or 

turtle, or (coincidentally) roast elk. 
MANITOWOC SCHOLARSHIPS 

mene Manitowoc eerie is another example. 

the last 12 months that club has spent 
$1,150 on scholarships, donations to 
Charitable organizations, and sponsorship of 
Youth activities, which include Boy and Girl 
Scout work, a postprom party, a baseball 
team a 


and a Christmas party. 
Th Madison, the Eagles club has been help- 
a to support a home for retarded chiidren 
har oynette (Columbia County). The project 
aroused interest, and the home soon may 
teceive statewide Eagle support. 
op fate wide Eagles projects take a variety 
forms, from promoting legislation to pro- 
Viding scholarships, to constructing a chapel. 


CHAPEL AT WALES 
mance June 18, 1960, delinquent boys at 

Wisconsin school for boys at Wales have 
& nondenominational chapel in which 
ttend religious services of their choice, 
y because of the Eagles in Wisconsin. 
es clubs all over the State banded to- 
to raise $8,000, which was used to 
the fixtures, paneling, railings, 
tar, chairs, and other furnishings 
chapel. Ladies’ auxillaries raised 
1,500, which was spent on the organ 
r miscellaneous fixtures. 


ER 


F 
4 


1 
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Roland Hershnen, superintendent of the 
school, said: “In terms of a religious pro- 
gram, it is very advantageous to have a place 
that is used exclusively for religious services. 
Without the Eagles we would not have this.” 


STATE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


The Eagles also have a $20,000 State schol- 
arship fund. Each June, some $500 in schol- 
arships is given out te deserving high school 
pupils who are sons or daughters of Eagles. 

In governmental activities, the Eagles were 
instrumental in getting the so-called jobs 
after 40” legislation passed in Wisconsin. 
The legislation, passed in 1959, outlaws job 
discrimination because of age. Eagles pro- 
moted it through a petition campaign and 
work with the Wisconsin industrial commis- 
sion and the Governor’s committee on the 
handicapped. 

Current national projects of the Eagles, 
which are supported by all aeries, are the 
Max Baer heart fund, named for the late 
heavyweight champion boxer; the Grand 
Aerie cancer fund; a conservation program 
in cooperation with the Audubon Society 
to prevent the extinction of the bald and 
golden eagles, and operation of eight voca- 
tional guidance camps for refugees and or- 
phans in foreign countries. 


VILLAGE IN FLORIDA 


The Eagles also take care of their own. 
Eagle Village, a cluster of 50 cottages near 
Bradenton, Fla., is a community for aged 
Eagles couples. Wisconsin aeries recently 
collected $1,000 to furnish one of the cot- 
tages, which is named Wisconsin House. 

The Grand Aerle, or national headquarters, 
for all of the more than 1,500 aeries in the 
United States, Canada, and the Philippine Is- 
lands, is located in Milwaukee. The aeries 
have a total membership of almost 700,000. 
Wisconsin has 31,509 members in 53 aeries. 


American Citizenship for Samoa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, over 
the years it has been the policy of the 
Congress to extend American citizenship 
to all persons born and permanently re- 
siding under the American fiag. We 
have done this for the American Indian 
and we have done it for our friends in 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. There is still one area, however, 
where our flag flies and where it has 
fiown for over 60 years, to which the 
privileges of citizenship have not been 
extended. I refer to American Samoa. 

The people of American Samoa are 
debating among themselves whether they 
would like to be citizens or whether they 
should be content to retain their status 
as American nationals. They are com- 
pletely loyal to the United States and, 
as far as I have been able to learn, there 
is no disposition on their part to join 
the newly independent state of Western 
Samoa. But there are some aspects of 
citizenship that, for lack of information 
or certainty, trouble them—what effect 
citizenship would have on their matai 
system, for instance, or on their system 
of family, rather than individual, owner- 
ship of land, and on their laws which 
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forbid sales of land to non-Samoans. 

Even though I think that some of 
their fears and some of their hopes, too, 
are groundless, I think it is good that 
these questions are being debated. The 
nature of their hopes and fears are 
indicated in four prize-winning essays 
which were written by members of the 
classes of 1963 and 1964 in the Samoa 
High School on the subject of American 
citizenship. I congratulate these young 
People for their interest in this subject 
and for their willingness to put their 
frank thoughts about this matter down 
on paper. Since the essays were required 
to be written both in Samoan and in 
English, this was not an easy task for 
many of the contestants. I also con- 
gratulate the judges of the contest—Mrs. 
Mere Betham, assistant principal of the 
high school; Mr. Joseph Sunia, of the 
local government office; and Mr. Fuifatu 
Fau'olo, information and adult educa- 
tion officer—for their willingness to 
judge the essays “solely on originality 
and what they felt was the true effort of 
the student himself in his ability to 
think, to do research, and to write.” 
Finally, I congratulate all the people of 
American Samoa, for I am sure that 
these essays, original though they are 
with their authors, reflect the results 
of many hours of discussion at home, 
with friends, and at school. Indeed, the 
Governor of American Samoa, the Hon- 
orable H. Rex Lee, tells me that this 
essay contest aroused “intense interest” 
throughout the island. 


In view of all this, I am glad to in- 
clude in this extension of my remarks the 
four prize-winning essays of which I have 
spoken, so that all Members of Con- 
gress may have the benefit of the 
thoughts of these good people: 

Wat WOULD AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP MEAN 
TO AMERICAN Samoa? 
(First prize-winning essay) 

So far as I know, this is what people asked 
and various opinions haye been given, but 
I will try my best to express what I have 
decided to be my answer. It is my opinion 
that those who prefer citizenship haye been 
mislead. 

Samoan people who really want to become 
American citizens are very dissatisfied with 
their own Samoans. We must follow our 
own customs, It is my opinion that we the 
Semoan people must live like real Samoans. 
Many Samoans want to become American 
citizens because they desire higher rank. 
This is the main purpose why some Samoan 
people want to live like real Americans. 
These people have decided that if they live 
like Americans, they will be freed from their 
old Samoan customs. They don’t want to 
share their possessions with other Samoans. 
If the Samoan customs are lost, all the Sa- 
moan ways of living will change. It is a 
fact that those who want to be American 
citizens are the ones who apparently want 
to do away with Samoan customs. Our own 
constitution will no longer be used. 

Take for instance, the buying of Samoan 
lands; if we are under the U.S. Constitution, 
all people will be abie to purchase Samoan 
lands. At that time the newcomers will 
live on level lands or level places while the 
Samoans live up on the hills and mountains. 

So, the good points of citizenship are be- 
ing told, but the part that will take away 
completely the happiness and that which has 
made Samoans wonderful people, is not be- 
ing told. Samoans are known all oyer the 
world, not as American citizens, but as Sa- 
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moans, I am sure American citizenship is 
much better for American people themselves 
according to their customs; but not for the 
Samoan people. 

Being a Samoan, I should like as a Samoan 
end be recognized all over the world by my 
Samoan customs. Samoans are born in their 
own country. Therefore, they should act as 
Samoans. 

LOGONA Pouxu. 
Class of 1964. 
Wuat WOULD American CITIZENSHIP MEAN 
TO AMERICAN Samoa? 
(Second prize winning essay) 

This question has been heard by the peo- 
ple of Manu'a and Tutuila for many years. 
But, I would like to express to you what I 
know about the word “citizen.” I think 
that being a citizen means having the rights, 


opportunities, duties, and privileges in the, 


government dealings. Becoming an Amer- 
ican citizen is a great pleasure for us in the 
future. It will help us in dealing with our 
government's problems, in leading our 
islands to world progress and it will help 
in making our islands more magnificent 
and more democratic. 

If our people could become American citi- 
zens, we would not longer have individuals 
in government offices. We can haye new 
roads, new buildings for more educated 
Samoans, improved agriculture in our 
islands, and our people would have a good 
understanding of our Government in the fu- 
ture, if we would become American citizens, 

But it will affect us in some ways. We 
know that we have had the matai system for 
62 years since the U.S. flag was raised on our 
island. We will, probably lose our lovely 
Samoan customs and our matai system if 
we will become American citizens. 

But, which is better? Having our lovely 
Samoan customs and our matal system, or 
be led to world progress? I think that this 
question will affect the heart and the spirit 
of Samoans to become American citizens. 
Samoan people do not like to put an end 
to their lovely Samoan customs and the 
matai system. 

However, to become American citizens is 
better as far as I'm concerned, because it 
will acquire a lot for us and it will help us 
in leading our people to a democratic form 
of government. We students are trying to 
refresh our minds with our studies and 
learning to help Samoa in solving govern- 
mental problems. With the hope of success, 
let Samoan people become American citizens 
in the future. 

Kose FA AST x. 
Class of 1963. 


War WOULD American CITIZENSHIP MEAN 
TO AMERICAN SAMOA? 
(Third prize winning essay) 

First of all I would like to identify the 
word “citizen.” A citizen is a person who 
is “by birth or by choice is a member of a 
state or nation.” 

This is a question that we Samoan people 
should carefully consider: Would American 
citizenship do any good to American Samoa? 
My answer is, “Yes.” American citizenship 
will help us in many ways: 

1, More money will be given for our gov- 
ernment. 

2. More good schoolhouses will be built. 

3. Good roads will be built. 

4. Good hospitals will be built. 

5. Things that we need and want but 
could not get because of our weak hands, 
would be made easier to get. Some of our 
people think that when we become Ameri- 
can citizens we will haye no rights to speak 
in our government, and that outsiders will 
take part in our government, and we people 
of American Samoa will do the hard work. 
As far as I am concerned and according to 
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my understanding, we people of American 
Samoa can’t run or control our own gov- 
ernment unless we are well educated. 

The biggest obstacle on the road to citi- 
zenship is the fact that some old matais 
think that if we become citizens their titles 
will become less important. I myself think 
that we should have citizenship because 
we are still begging the United States for 
more money to help build our government, 
and make our islands look more attractive to 
the outsiders: So I myself think that if we 
become citizens our government will be 
more popular. 

I have some reasons why I think that citi- 
zenship will not do any good to us Samoan 
people: 

1. It will ruin our matai system. 

2. It will ruin our customs. 

3. It will require us to pay more and 
higher taxes than we are now paying. 

4. Many outsiders will handle the job in 
our government but we Samoan people will 
do nothing. Samoans will get tough com- 
petition from outsiders in getting govern- 
ment jobs as well as jobs in private indus- 
tries, 

5. The Samoan land will be made easier 
to be sold to non-Samoans. So I am warn- 
ing you high chiefs of our country, don't 
say yes or say no. But you should remem- 
ber the other saying, “Think before you 
speak.” 

SILILA LAULUSA, 
Class of 1964. 


Wat WOULD AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP MEAN 
TO AMERICAN SAMOA 
(Fourth prize winning essay) 

American citizenship means nothing to 
American Samoa, People living in American 
Samoa are American nationals or American 
citizens, 

When American Samoans become citizens 
the beautiful lands of American Samoa will 
be opened to foreigners. American Samoa 
will have the same trouble as Hawaii. The 
people of Hawaii moved to the mountains 
but their own lands were settled by dif- 
ferent people who entered their country. 

No matter whether the people of American 
Samoa are not American citizens the Con- 
gress of the United States will always send 
money for the government of American 
Samoa. Are there any things that the peo- 
ple of American Samoa are missing because 
they are not American citizens? The Con- 
gress gives everything that the people of 
American Samoa need and want. The main- 
taining of the lands and customs of Ameri- 
can Samoa are more important than becom- 
ing American citizens, 

Sonny Loco. 
Class of 1964. 


Americanization Day Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr, DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 31st Americanization Day 
celebration sponsored by Capt. C. E. Fisk 
Post No. 132, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, in cooperation with 
the city of Jersey City, held at Pershing 
Field, Jersey City, on Sunday afternoon, 
April 29, 1962, I was pleased to partici- 
pate and to deliver the following address. 

I also request permission to include 
speeches made by the following distin- 
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guished participants in the Americani- 
zation Day celebration: Hon. Thomas 
Gangemi, mayor of Jersey City, N.J; 
John Bashara, national commander, 
Veterans of World War I of the United 
States of America; Col. Arthur A. Gott- 
lieb, commander, 2d U.S. Army Corps. 
Camp Kilmer, N.J.; Charles E. Kinney, 
national chief of staff, VFW. 

The speeches follow: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN DOMINICK V. 

DaNwELsS 

I am proud to have the privilege of speak” 
ing to you briefly on this occasion of the 
3ist annual Americanization Day parade 

Throughout our history, veterans of ow 
wars have consttuted an alert, informed, and 
patriotic part of our population. They have 
organized themselves into groups such as 
the American Legion, AMVETS, Disabled 
Vets, Catholic War Vets, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and others and have become an inte, 
gral part of our national life. Certainly, 1. 
there is one characteristic that their mem“ 
bers have all shared, it is devotion to theif 
country. In thelr service on active duty and 
in their patriotic civilian activities they have 
indeed asked what they could do for thelf 
country and they have gone ahead and have 
done it. 

While the United States of America is § 
comparatively young Nation and its experi- 
ence with wars has been rather limited a“ 
compared with those of other countries, yet. 
nevertheless, the American people fully un” 
derstand and appreciate the real meaning 
and dreadfulmess of war. We possess an 
insatiable desire for peace. However, while 
we seek peace, it must be sought without the 
sacrifice of our freedom or of those princi” 
ples of justice without which civilization 
must fall. Such a sacrifice of freedom and 
justice would constitute a greater calamity 
than war. | 

I wish to compliment the VFW on its posi” 
tion on national security declared a fe¥ 
years ago when it advocated that the United | 
States must maintain and possess the world? 
most powerful Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and merchant marine together with * 
strong National Guard and reserve 
a strong civil defense program, an aggressiv? 
space and missile program, traditional oh- 
position to all forms of communism, bot? 
domestic and foreign, and to any propos | 
which would diminish the sovereignty of the 
United States. 

These are goals and statements of pri” 
ciples in the great tradition of devotion to 
country. Advocacy of strength in our mil” | 
tary forces is perfectly compatible with the 
strongest desire for peace. We know thar 
our enemies will not be deterred by 
protestations of peaceful intentions; we must 
have the forces in being that can repel 8” 

We must never weaken our attention # | 
the danger of Communist activity in ow I 
midst. The Communists operate in secre? 
to infiltrate, undermine, and destroy the 
principles and institutions which we ho, | 
so dear—our country, religion, family, and 
freedom. We must ever be vigilant to WiP? 
out this serious menace. Therefore, I de. 
sire to compliment the Capt. E. Fisk post | 
No, 132 of the VFW for its action in com’ 
bating the evils of communism by the spo? 
sorship of this annual patriotic program. y 

Therefore, let us resolve on this Ocasio, 
that we shall remain forever dedicated 1 
our country and that we shall always be 
ready to defend her from all her e 
and that we may continue to live in 
dom, with justice and liberty for all. 


Appress OF Hon, THOMAS GANGEMI, maxoh 
or Jensry Crry 

Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, dist!” 

guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, as we 
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gayor of Jersey City, I welcome you to our 
lst Annual Americanization Day celebra- 


Today, we in Jersey City take time out to 
demonstrate to the world our love for our 
88 and our determination to remain 


The threat of international communism is 
ever present. As Americans, we must remain 
Rated behind our great President, John F. 

Nnedy, in his courageous battle against 

evils of oppression. 

We face trying days ahead. The unrest in 
Berlin, the creeping advancement of com- 
monism throughout Asia and the fighting 

Africa are serious threats to world peace. 

As the leading Nation in the free world, we 
pmericans are charged with the responsi- 

ty of protecting the freedom of the little 
and the underprivileged people of 
the world. 

By demonstrations such we we have wit- 
Ressed here today, we Americans put the 
leaders in the Kremlin on notice that we will 
Rot tolerate any threats against our inherited 
freedoms. We will not stand idly by and 
Watch other freedom loving peoples tram- 
Pled upon, 
el country was founded upon the prin- 

ples of equality and freedom for all. Over 

years Americans have died in battles in 
‘very corner of the earth to protect those 
freedoms. We will fight again and again 
and again to save our precious heritage. 

Thirty-one years ago, a group of nine men 
— were members of the Capt. Clinton E. 
W. Post No. 132, of the Veterans of Foreign 
J ars, thought something should be done in 

¢rsey City for an Americanization Day cele- 
bration. Today we have seen the biggest 
tate ever held in Jersey City. Three of 

nine men still serve on the pa- 
řade committee. 

The city is proud to cooperate with the 
Capt. Clinton E. Fisk Post in sponsoring this 

t celebration. We hope that next year, 
rt grow even bigger. 

8 to congratulate General Chairman 
Bardarch and his very fine committee 
the wonderful job they have done. On 
halt of the citizens of Jersey City, I want 
all the bands, drill teams, and other 
Participants in this great parade. 
ha am confident all who have witnessed it 
Stree been inspired by their patriotic demon- 
tions 


— T sure we have all expérienced that 
down feeling inside of us today. I 
— I speak for all of you when I say I am 
d to be an American. 
k you and God bless you. 
Atoaras or Johr Basmara, NATIONAL COM- 
v VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I OF THE 
NITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests and 
eHow Americans, I bring to you today the 
dt en of the Veterans of World War I 
Tha è United States of America, Inc., which 

1 ve the honor to represent. 

t is a real privilege to participate in a 
Pogram of such unparalleled importance to 

Country, I want to commend the Vet- 
and of Foreign Wars for the inauguration 

Sponsoring of Loyalty Day. 
Ute this occasion we are here to pay trib- 
Ren? a Breat institution, our own American 
lg Plc. We are here also to take direct 
Whig With the challenge of communism 
Dring looms as a threat to the democratic 
dent les which have made this Nation 


abat are these principles? Among them 

or JUStice, humanity and equality, freedom 

bay beech, freedom of worship, freedom of 
t and of individual conviction. 

Whien dunternet the threat of subversion 

With unfortunately appears to be always 

Amerie we must continue to advise the 
can people as to the nature of this 


anti-American infiuence which seeks to un- 
dermine our established way of life.. 

We must reexamine the history of Amer- 
ica which will serve to strengthen our faith 
in the destiny of our Nation. We must help 
the youth of this Nation to understand the 
heritage which is theirs and which in later 
years will be theirs to defend and preserve. 
Let us alert them to the fact that the privi- 
leges and rights they enjoy today cannot be 
taken for granted. 

As faithful and loyal citizens, we must 
be always ready to defend those rights and 
traditions which are so strongly embodied 
in our national life. 

As a graphic illustration of just how in- 
sidious Communist influence can undermine 
a country, we have only to look at the island 
of Cuba, just 90 miles off our shores. In 
a short space of less than 3 years, this little 
Republic has been taken over lock, stock, 
and barrel by the Communists. You have 
only to read the daily newspapers to get a 
true picture of the suffering and privation 
now being undergone by the Cuban people 
as a result of this infiltration. 

Once again, may I express my sincere ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to participate 
in this splendid program. 


ADDRESS oF COL, ARTHUR A. GOTTLIEB, COM- 
MANDER 2D U.S. ARMY CORPS, CAMP KILMER, 
NJ. 


I am grateful to the members of the Capt. 
E. Fisk Post No. 132 of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars for the opportunity to be here 
with you today and to participate in the 
celebration of the 31st Annual Americaniza- 
tion Day. 

There is a song from a Broadway show 
that is currently being heard frequently on 
the radio and I like to think that its popu- 
larity is due in no small degree to the sen- 
timent expressed in the lyrics, as well as to 
the catchiness of the tune. It is called “What 
a Country” and, as you might guess from 
the title, it brags about what a wonderful 
place this United States of ours really is, 
Actually, none of us need a song to remind 
us of what a wonderful country we live in, 
but, Just as a woman wants to be told that 
she is loved and is beautiful, so does a coun- 
try enjoy having the reaffirmation of the 
faith and loyalty of her citizens. This is 
especially true at a time of international 
tension, when the propaganda of those who 
are opposed to our way of life is being broad- 
cast around the world. So don’t be back- 
ward about singing it, or saying it, or writ- 
ing it, “What a wonderful country, this 
United States of ours.” 

The song I mentioned comes from a mus- 
ical show whose plot is pleasant and enter- 
taining, but not very probable. We, on the 
other hand, are faced with the stark realism 
of a threat to what we proudly describe as 
our “American way of life.” We need, there- 
fore, more than a mere expression of faith 
and loyalty to combat this challenge. Both 
collectively as a Nation, and individually as 
private citizens, we need the moral strength 
and the will power which will Insure the 
willingness to sacrifice comfort, personal pos- 
sessions and, if necessary, our lives, ip the 
protection of our Nation and of its institu- 
tions. k 

We must be able to absorb setbacks, which, 
as mature human beings we must expect will 
occur, without despairing, just as we must 
evaluate all gains realistically in terms of 
ultimate success. This moral strength and 
power of will cannot be counted like the 
weapons in a stockpile or our industrial out- 
put, or our gross national income, but in 
the terms of national power, they are forces 
that are no less apparent and decisive m de- 
termining the ultimate fate of our Nation, 


T have heard it said, particularly by young 
men faced with a tour of military service, 
“What good can I do with that little rifie, 
when we are faced with the big blast of 
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atomic weapons?” You don't have to search 
very far to get your answer to that question, 
Look at the fabulous advances made by sci- 
ence in the construction of rockets and space 
vehicles. Yet, to date, what was the most 
noteworthy achievement? When we put a 
man into orbit. Just as this man was able 
to guide this fantastically complicated piece 
of machinery in its flights around the world, 
and just as he was able to provide the in- 
telligence necessary to explain objectively 
what he saw and what he felt, so will the 
individual always be the ultimate factor, 
regardless of the advances that science makes 
in pushbutton operations of sputniks or H- 
bombs. Therefore, on this Americanization 
Day it appears fitting and proper that each 
one of us reappraises himself in the light of 
his considerable importance, as a thinking, 
reasoning American, vital to the future of 
our country, rather than as one little mean- 
ingless drop of water in a tremendous, power- 
ful ocean. I submit, therefore, that just as 
each of us is grateful to be a citizen of such 
a fabulous country, so is the country grateful 
to have such wonderful citizens.. 

We cannot, however, be smug and com- 
placent, Just because we live in the richest 
and most powerful country on earth. The 
United States has accepted the responsibili- 
ties of world leadership, and as citizens, we 
must each accept our share of the burden. 
If sometimes those who we are attempting 
to sustain and support appear to be ungrate- 
ful, and even antagonistic, remember this is 
not an unusual reaction. We get this re- 
action often in our own homes from our own 
children; yet, in the long run, when the 
chips are down and each member of our in- 
ternational family is grown to maturity and 
contributing his share to the mutual welfare 
of the community, we can look back on our 
trials and tribulations with a feeling of pride 
that we shared in the hardships and hence, 
have every right to enjoy the fruits of the 
good times. In this respect, we can take a 
page from the book of our hosts, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. These are men who really 
know and appreciate our way of life. They 
have seen with their own eyes other unhap- . 
pier ways and they have been willing to sacri- 
fice life itself for the preservation of our 
ideals. With this type of example for the 
rest of the country to follow, I am confident 
that our future is in good hands and that 
you, the American public, will go any dis- 
tance, along any road that leads to the just 
and lasting peace that signifies the attain- 
ment of our national goal. 

Appress OF CHARLES E. KINNEY, NATIONAL 
Cuter or STAFF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 

Today here in Jersey City we bring Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars Loyalty Week to a 
rousing beginning in the State of New Jersey. 
Starting with this tremendous parade to- 
day; continuing with celebrations every day 
and night in the week to come in towns 
and cities throughout the length and breadth 
of our great State and climaxing with an- 
other spectacular parade in Asbury Park next 
Sunday. This is a answer to those 
who advocate the evils of communism and 
other “isms” alien to our American system 
of government. 

No other patriotic holiday recognized by 
the people of the United States of America 
is more important than Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Loyalty Day or as it is called here 
Americanization Day. It is the one day set 
aside for the exclusive purpose of letting 
the world know that we Americans vigorously 
reject the evils of communism in particular 
and all other subversive attacks on the 
American system of government in general. 

Because the Veterans of Forelgn Wars 
founded Loyalty Day we are annually con- 
fronted with the challenge of promoting 
widespread observance of this important day. 
We can take just pride in the constant 
growth of the Loyalty Day project and the 
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increasing number of communities that are 
supporting this movement. Once again the 
Capt. Clinton E. Fisk Post 132, District 3, 
Jersey City, and Hudson County have demon- 
strated thelr leadership in commemorating 
Loyalty Day for this is truly the birthplace 
of this celebration which is now nationwide. 

It is true that the origin of Americaniza- 
tion Day and VFW Loyalty Day was Inspired 
by our resentment against Communist Party 
demonstrations on May 1 of each year in the 
United States. The fact that the Reds have 
been forced to abandon these traditional 
celebrations by our competition for public 
attention is significant. In this direction we 
can take much pride in the fact that our 
mission was accomplished. 

We must make absolutely certain that 
there will never be a revival of these Commu- 
nist May Day demonstrations in the United 
States of America. We must strive to dry 
up the reservoir of potential recruits to 
communism in the future. 

The priceless ingredient which has made 
our Nation grow from a weak colony of 3 
million souls on the Atlantic coast to a great 
power of 186 million people and the most 
productive Nation the world has ever seen, 
has been our constitutional form of govern- 
ment with its guarantees of religious, per- 
sonal and economic freedoms. 

In this atmosphere Americans of each 
generation have sought to leave to their 
children a better land than they themselves 
found. Not just better in a material way 
but in the educational and cultural develop- 
ments that make for a better family and 
community life. 

There was a time when our way of life in 
America was simpler and easler, when human 
values seemed to be more nearly black and 
white, when the currents of national pride 
ran more strongly than they do now. In 
those days, the Fourth of July orators called 
America the land of opportunity and the 
greatest country on the earth and we be- 
lieved them. In our schools and churches 
and our homes we were taught pride in 
country and on holidays the bands played 
and the flags waved. It never occurred to 
anyone that all this was unsophisticated 
or corny. 

The same spirit of pride and belief in our 
destiny pervaded the Nation as a whole dur- 
ing the early years of this century. It was 
an atmosphere, a state of mind, which gave 
meaning to life, put some purpose into toil 
and struggle and fired the soul of many a 
young man with n consuming desire to be 
somebody. 

Now America is no longer an insular coun- 
try. In a brief half century we have had to 
grow up and take our place among the na- 
tions of the world and it has been a painful 
and often a confusing experience. We have 
made some mistakes and have learned that 
we have some national faults. We have be- 
come indisputably the leaders of the Western 
World and we have found that such leader- 
ship involves some awesome responsibilities. 
We have also learned that a leader is always 
the target for criticism of all kinds, much 
of it captious and unreasonable. 


The heads of so-called neutralist nations 
come to our shores and lecture us on our 
faults at the same time putting their hands 
out, palms upturned, asking for financial as- 
sistance. The press of many so-called 
friendly countries carries on a constant 
drumfire of criticism of America and its ac- 
tlons—and even sometimes of its motives. 
We are told by people who don't really know 
us, who don’t know what America is like, 
that we are all materialists with but little 
desire or capacity for the finer things of life; 
that we are psychopathic about the threat 
of world communism; and so on and on down 
the list of our sins—personal, national and 
international. 

But throughout all of this, in the name of 
heaven, let us remember that we still have 
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a great deal to be proud of. We Americans 
have become so sensitive about what the 
rest of the world thinks about us that we 
are now inclined to lie down and roll over 
whenever the finger of criticism is pointed 
our way. Yet there is no reason to be 
apologetic about America or for being an 
American. Other nations have also made 
their mistakes and it would be difficult for 
any-one of them to match the decent ideal- 
ism which we have brought to our role in 
world affairs. 

In World War II we did more than any 
other nation to destroy the evil forces which 
were determined to dominate the earth. We 
have continued to pour out our wealth and 
our manpower in an attempt to shore up 
freedom and human decency in other parts 
of the earth. We are now attempting insofar 
as our resources permit, to assist the un- 
developed countries and the emerging na- 
tions and we know that the end is not yet in 
sight. We do these things because we be- 
lieve that they are right—not for territory 
nor for trade or for the love of power. We 
have demonstrated that on the international 
scene we are an unselfish people and we all 
know even if it doesn’t occur to our critics 
that the wherewithal for all this comes right 
out of our burdensome income-tax remit- 
tances and that in many families there is 
hardship because of our national generosity, 

I sincerely believe that it is high time that 
we all start saying a few kind words for 
Uncle Sam whenever the occasion arises and 
perhaps even when there is no obvious occa- 
sion. Somehow we must revive in the hearts 
of our young people the deep pride that all 
Americans must have in their heritage. 

The factor which made America an inspira- 
tion to the rest of the world grew out of our 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the spiritual 
values which the founders of our Republic 
recognized and by which they were guided. 

We have recognized that there was a higher 
moral law to which governments were also 
accountable. We have humbly acknowledged 
the divine inspiration which made and pre- 
served us as a nation. We have read of and 
been inspired by the action of George Wash- 
ington in kneeling in prayer during the 
dark days of Valley Forge. We in the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars have used this scene to 
depict the real significance of Loyalty Day and 
hundred of thousands of posters depicting 
the Father of our Country kneeling in prayer, 
in the snow at Valley Forge, have been dis- 
tributed by Veterans of Foreign Wars posts 
throughout our Nation. We know that 
human freedom is a grenter force than 
tyranny. 

‘This great country of ours is in trouble 
deep, serious trouble. We have been in 
trouble for a long time—tI expect that we 
will be for a long time to come. The threat 
is detailed and complex. Basically, however, 
we cannot allow ourselves to be deluded as to 
the ultimate objective of International com- 
munism. That objective Is world domina- 
tion and the United States of America 18 
included in their plans. 

Against the external dangers of commu- 
nism we must maintain strong and adequate 
defenses—air, sea, and land—at home and 
abroad as long as the menace continues. 
Against the internal dangers of communism 
as demonstrated by subversion, sabotage, and 
esplonage we must be constantly on guard 
and must support wholeheartedly our bul- 
warks to detect these menaces—the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, the Senate 
Internal Security Committee—together with 
our local law enforcement authorities. 

There is also danger of another sort, This 
does not come from an armed enemy from 
without nor from a foreign led conspiracy 
from within. This springs rather from our 
own pecple—the danger of apathy. 
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Apathy on our part or an inclination to 
let the other fellow assume the responsi- 
bility that each citizen has an obligation to 
undertake, can well lead to a chain of events 
that would undermine both our govern- 
mental and economic systems. 


At the beginning of Veterans of Foreign ` 


Wars National Loyalty Week on Americani- 
vation Day here in Jersey City let us re- 
dedicate ourselves to take a more active part 
in the affairs of our community, our State 
and our Nation. We should look to the 
source of our real strength—the family, 
the schools, the churches, the community 
and the Government—and seek to strengthen 
them and to restore them to their proper 
places of importance. 


As an American citizen and a representa- 
tive of the commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States I am grateful for having been chosen 
to have a part in this great patriotic parade 
and demonstration. Capt. Clinton E. Fisk 
Post No. 132, Mayor Thomas Gangemi and 
the other city fathers of this progressive 
American city together with all the citizens 
are to be congratulated for their part in 
sponsoring this celebration. 

I am convinced that we of this genera- 
tion and our sons and daughters will use 
the same faith and courage that motivated 
the men at Philadelphia who, under divine 
guidance, gave us first our Declaration of 
Independence and later the Bill of Rights 
and our Constitution, 

On Loyalty Day, 1962, we reiterate our 
creed, there are none of our great domestic 
problems which we as a free people cannot 


solve. There is no foreign foe for which we 


as a free people need ever fear. 


The Proposed Trade Expansion Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


_Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when H.R. 9900 is under considera- 
tion by the Ways and Means Committee 
of this body, we must all individually 
think about the bold proposals of the 
President that are embodied in this bill. 
We must examine all of the evidence 
presented for and against the bill, its 
philosophy and its provisions, 

One of the more stimulating discus- 
sions that I have read of the bill appears 
in the current edition of Life magazine, 
dated April 20. It was written by the 
distinguished economist, Mrs. Sylvia 
Porter, with whose columns and articles 
I am sure we are all familiar, I shall not 
editorialize myself or comment on Mrs. 
Porter's article, other than to commen? 
it to the attention of all my colleagues: 

Time ror a GIANT STEP 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

Across the Atlantic Ocean the Western EU- 
rope of independent nation-states, economl- 
cally separated by steep trade barriers and 
politically divided by centuries-old hatreds 
is dying under our eyes. In its place 1 
emerging a united, spectacularly booming: 
aggressively competitive Europe whose long” 
range promise is that it will become the 
greatest industrial and economic power on 
earth—greater by far than the Soviet Union 
and greater even than the United States. 
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In the face of this economic challenge, one 
of the most crucial debates in the history 
of the United States opened in Washington 
Just a month ago. And now, as Congress 
recesses for Easter, it is reaching crescendo. 
On the surface the debate may appear to be 
not only old hat but also defiantly dull: 
Congress is simply arguing whether or not to 
pass a new tariff bill which would permit 
lowering of our trade barriers against im- 
ports. 

But how this bill finally is written will 
vitally influence the future of your job and 
your paycheck, your sales, and your profits. 
It will help decide the speed at which our 
country may grow and prosper. It will pave 
the way either for a strengthening of our 
economic and political ties with the entire 
free world, or it may split the West into 
fiercely competitive economic blocs. It well 
may determine whether we or the Commu- 
nists win the cold war. 

Tariff bills are, of course, as old as the 
country. In fact, among the very first laws 
passed by the first Congress in 1789 was a 
tariff bill. So it would seem that one more 
argument on the subject now scarcely war- 
rants such bold statements about its signifi- 
cance. There appear to be additional 
grounds for reservations as a result of a re- 
cent Presidential tarif concession—a con- 
cession to expediency. Even as the adminis- 
tration trade bill was being picked over by 
Congress, President Kennedy ordered steep 
tariff hikes on carpets and glass. It seems 
clear that, by this controversial demonstra- 
tion, he has unashamedly sought to con- 
vince protectionist forces of his intent to 
provide traditional tariff relief whenever a 
segment of U.S. industry is severely hurt by 
im 


ports. 

But what the President has currently 
found prudent to practice cannot obscure 
the long-range importance of what he is 
preaching. The administration bill would 
give President Kennedy the most sweeping 
powers ever held by a US. President to 
smash the tariff walls that protect our indus- 
tries against foreign competition. 

As Congress debates Kennedy's proposed 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962,\1t actually is 
considering five critical questions: (1) Dare 
We join in creating a vast, liberal trade part- 
nership of the non-Communist nations, in 
the conyiction that, united, all of us will 
achieve new peaks of prosperity and become 
mighty enough to conquer any enemy on any 
front? (2) Are we tough enough to face up 
to the fact that if our tariff walls are torn 
down, intensified foreign competition is 
bound to injure many individual U.S. busi- 
Messmen, farmers and wage earners? (3) Is 
this the time to revamp our tradition of pro- 
tecting industries and workers injured by 
imports and to adopt instead a new ap- 
proach? (4) Is expanded foreign trade really 
8 important to America's prosperity; and 
even if it is, how can our high-wage indus- 
tries compete in the world markets with the 
low-wage industries of other nations? (5) Is 
it to our benefit to involve ourselves inti- 
mately in a trade partnership which will in- 
clude the world’s most industrialized nations 
and our toughest competitors? 


FIVE YEARS TO SHAKE THE WORLD 


The reason we must face these controver- 
sial questions at this time and make such 
dificult choices can be stated in four words: 
the European Common Market. Although 
these words are becoming increasingly fa- 
miliar to most American citizens, we are still 
amazingly ignorant of what they mean— 
and what they will mean to America's future. 

It was just 5 years ago that six European 
nations joined to sign the Treaty of Rome 
and to form this Common Market. The 

six—Belgturn, France, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and West Germany— 
had been lifted back to their economic feet 
from the prostration of World War II largely 
by the unprecedented generosity—if not al- 
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trulsm— of the United States in giving them 
money and know-how Their factories were 
sparklingly new, the most modern and ef- 
cient in the world. Their businessmen finally 
were ready to try for prosperity through ex- 
panding trade with each other. To attain 
this objective, they agreed to knock down 
the trade barriers among themselves, so that 
goods could freely cross the borders of the 
member nations and so that their business- 
men could plan and build for a much larger 
group of preferred buyers. It was a start 
toward a United States of Europe, the reali- 
zation of a dream going back to Charlemagne. 

But exhilarating though the forecasts 
were, no one fully anticipated how remark- 
able the actual results would be. In the 
years since 1957, the Common Market na- 
tions have reduced tariif levels among them- 
selves by an average of 35 and 40 percent. 
By July 1 of this year, this average is likely 
to reach 50 percent, though the target for 
that date under the orlginal treaty agree- 
ments was to have been just 30 percent. 
Since the Common Market nations began 
this process of erasing the trade fences 
separating them, the six members have been 
gaining economic strength by leaps and 
bounds. In the past year alone their trade 
with each other has soared 25 percent. They 
haye been increasing their industrial pro- 
duction an average of 8 percent a year, in 
comparison with our own yearly rate of in- 
crease of just a bit over 3 percent. Their 
living standards are climbing more rapidly 
than ours. Measured by every yardstick 
there is, the Common Market has been a 
dazzling success, and its momentum is 
quickening. 

So great has been the Common Market's 
progress that last August Great Britain 
reached the momentous decision to apply for 
membership and to lead still other nations 
this side of the Iron Curtain into the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community. This resolu- 
tion signaled the end of Britain's 500-year- 
old independent economic grandeur and re- 
flected her realization that she either gets 
equal access to the surging consumer mar- 
kets of Western Europe in order to com- 
plete effectively with Europes’ hard-selling 
manufacturers or she shrinks toward in- 
significance. Overnight, Britain's step also 
antiquated our own traditional trade rela- 
tionships with Europe. It flashed the warn- 
ing that the United States, too, must work 
out new ways of bargaining with and com- 
peting against the Common Market or risk 
an intolerable shrinking of our economic 
frontiers. 

Consider what the linking of Britain and 
other great nations to the original six means. 
Within a few years the European economic 
union will include at least 11 nations, among 
them our largest customers. At that point 
the Common Market will have a population 
of 244 million—against 185 million in the 
United States and 214 million in the Soviet 
Union. Its steel output will be as large as, 
or larger than, ours and it will dwarf Rus- 
sia’s, Its auto and electrical production will 
be much bigger than Russia's and second 
only to ours. The buying power of people in 
this single economic community could equal 
our own. Within the two massive Atlantic 
markets—the United States of America and 
the exploding Common Market of Europe— 
almost 90 percent of the Industrial produc- 
tion of the entire free world will be concen- 
trated. 

The United States has fought for the Euro- 
pean Common Market from the beginning, 
and the Russians have fought against it. 
Eloquent testimony to Russia's fear of what 
an expanded Common Market could mean 
as a cold war weapon is the increasing vio- 
lence with which she is now attacking it. 
Europe's vulnerability to Red pressure de- 
creases as the boom increases. And swelling 
numbers of prosperous European customers 
are able to buy much more from the United 
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States—as Russia well knows. In 1960, al- 
though possibly an exceptional year, our sales 
to the members of the Common Market sky- 
rocketed 44 percent. One-third of all our 
exports now goes to the members or prospec- 
tive members of the community. 

But inspiring as the realities and poten- 
tlalities of the Common Market are, the rapid 
unification of Europe raises a prob- 
lem for us. As the Common Market nations 
erase the trade restrictions among them 
selves, they are fulfilling the orlginal terms 
of their economic treaty by erecting a com-, 
mon trade wall against outsiders—and we in 
the United States today are outsiders. The 
member nations of the European Economic 
Community will, within a few years, have no 
more commercial fences against each other 
than we in the 50 member States of the 
United States have against each other. But 
the European Community as a whole will 
have a commercial fence nonmem- 
bers, Just as we in the United States as a 
whole have a commercial fence aaginst other 
countries. 

We are going to find it increasingly tough 
to leap over that common trade fence and 
sell within the Common Market. And we are 
going to find an aggressive, low-cost-of-pro- 
duction Common Market an increasingly 
tough competitor for all our other world 
markets. 

As one stark illustration, autos produced 
Within the Common Market will move duty- 
tree among the members. But the tariff the 
Common Market proposes to levy on autos 
coming from the United States to European 
shores is 22 percent—meaning that an extra 
$22 will be tacked on to every 6100 of the 
Price of a made-in-U.S. car landing at a 
Common Market port. This is big-time 
Money on an item already as expensive as an 
American car and coming on top of heavy 
transportation costs and national sales taxes. 

As other instances of the discrimination 
we will be up against, the Common Market 
tariff on our radio and TV sets will be 18 
percent; on automatic dishwashers, 15 per- 
cent; on electric machines, 15 per- 
cent; on most clothing, 18 percent; on 
varnishes and lacquers, 15 percent; on office 
and calculating machine parts, 11 percent. 

If our commercial relations with the Com- 
mon Market members remains as they are 
now, Our export trade will be seriously 
threatened. If we are not prepared to bar- 
gain down those trade fences, a decline in 
our sales abroad is virtually inevitable. If 
this decline occurs, the result could be one 
of the worst slumps in our country since the 
catastrophic depression of the 1930's. 

YOUR BIG STAKE IN EXPORT TRADE 


Many Americans think that export trade 
is not really vital to U.S. prosperity, but this 
is not 80. We are now selling more than 
#20 billion a year of our goods to other coun- 
tries, or $1 of every $25 of our entire produc- 
tion of goods and services. We export well 
over half of our total output of tracklaying 
tractors, locomotives, and industrial sewing 
machines, and over two-fifths of our civilian 
aircraft, construction graders, and rolling 
mill machinery. We sell abroad 35 percent 
of our oilfield machinery, 25 percent of our 
synthetic rubber, 20 percent of our textile 
machinery, 19 percent of our motor trucks 
and buses. We are the world's biggest ex- 
porter of agricultural Products; the crops 
grown on 1 acre out of every 6 in the United 
States are sold abroad. We export a startling 
60 percent of our rice, 49 percent of our cot- 
ton, 45 percent of our wheat, 42 percent of 
our soybean production. 

When these figures are translated in terms 
of jobs, the stake of each of us in foreign 
trade is even more impressive. One of every 
five or six workers in our factories—a total 
of about 3 million Americans—owes his 
job directly to industries turning out goods 
for sale abroad. One of every seven farm- 
workers produces for export. 
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Each new statistic is more dramatic than 
the last and each shouts the same two-sided 
message. An expansion of export trade will 
help absorb the million or more new job- 
seekers entering our labor force each year. 
It will spur our growth and prosperity. A de- 
cline in export trade may set off a chain re- 
action of idle factories and farms, unem- 
ployment, national depression. 

This is why President Kemnedy has re- 
quested that Congress grant him revolu- 
tionary tariff-cutting powers. He is asking 
Congress to revamp radically the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, which has been the 
cornerstone of our foreigm economic policy 
since 1934. The act, which has been renewed 
11 times, expires this June 30. 


THE NEED TO CHANGE AN OBSOLETE LAW 


Kennedy argues that the Common Market 
has made this law obsolete. Under the act, 
our Presidents have had limited authority to 
make trade deals with individual nations 
and to cut tariffs on specific products, pro- 
vided the individual countries in turn make 
similar concessions to us. This sort of 
item-by-item tariff bargaining is simply not 
adequate today for negotiations with a 
“market nearly as large as our own, whose 
negotiators can speak with one voice.” Ken- 
nedy is pleading with Congress to act while 
we are still in a position to lead on trade 
policy, to initiate events, to mold our destiny 
in the free world. He wants to be able to 
say, in effect, to the Common Market mem- 
bers: “If you'll cut your trade walls across 
the board and let our goods come in on a 
more competitive basis, we'll cut our tariffs 
across the board and let your goods come in 
on a more competitive basis. We'll expose 
ourselves to your competition and you expose 
yourself to ours. And together let's work 
out ways to help those workers and indus- 
tries injured by tariff cuts to adjust to the 
new competition.” 

Specifically, the new Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 would have four major provisions: 

(1) The President would have the power 
to erase certain tariffs altogether. He would 
exercise this authority over a 5-year period 
on groups of products where the United 
States and the Common Market together 
account for more than 80 percent of world 
trade. Included in these groups are most 
of the products we'd like to sell more of to 
Europe and most of the products Europe 
would like to sell more of to us. To a con- 
siderable extent, they also are items, as 
President Kennedy stresses, in which our 
own ability to compete is demonstrated by 
the fact that our exports of these items are 
substantially greater than our imports.” 
Free trade between the Common Market and 
us ultimately would become a reality where 
many of these goods are concerned. 

(2) The President would have the power 
to cut other tariffs by 50 percent. The re- 
- ductions would come through reciprocal 
negotiations over the 5-year period. This 
provision is the core of the present old 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. But the 
new law would permit tariff cuts on whole 
categories of goods instead of, as in the old 
law, on single items. And the 50-percent 
figure specifically would permit far deeper 
tariff cuts than are now allowed. 

(3) A program would be set up to help 
American businessmen, farmers, and work- 
ers “who suffer damage from increased for- 
eign import competition * * * adjust to 
that competition.” Although those who 
support a more liberal trade policy have long 
advocated assistance to damaged companies 
and displaced workers, this is the first time 
a President has formally made such a pro- 
posal. It will be a crux of the battle in 
Congress. Most of the Americans who fear 
that a flood of imports will hurt them don't 
want Federal help in modernizing and re- 
organizing their plants so that they can 
adjust to the competition, and they don't 
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want guidance in shifting to other jobs and 
localities. They want the flood of foreign 
goods to be stopped by ceilings on the vyol- 
ume of imports or by tariffs so high that the 
foreign goods can’t compete. Kennedy’s 
idea of adjusting to, rather than avoiding, 
the competition leaves them ice cold. Un- 
der the act, assistance to damaged com- 
panies would include tax relief, technical ad- 
vice on reorganization, and Government 
loans for as long as 25 years. Assistance to 
displaced workers would include readjust- 
ment allowances providing as much as 65 
percent of the worker’s average weekly wage 
for up to 52 weeks; retraining for new jobs, 
and financial help in moving to a commu- 
nity where jobs are available. 

(4) The escape clause which, in recent 
years, has permitted a number of tariff 
boosts would be substantially modified. The 
Tariff Commission still would advise the 
President if it found a U.S. industry en- 
dangered by lower tariffs. The new bill 
would give the President authority in ex- 
traordinary” instances to boost tariffs on any 
article as much as 50 percent above the rec- 
ord rates existing on July 1, 1934. But a 
U.S. industry would have to make a much 
more convincing case for the tariff hike than 
in the past and whole industries would have 
to prove injury, not just a segment or two 
of the industry. 

No other President has ever asked for as 
much tariff-cutting power as President Ken- 
nedy wants. None ever has submitted a more 
far-reaching program to control the barriers 
which restrict world trade—and this in- 
cludes Franklin Delano Roosevelt, under 
whom the 1934 act was passed. 

The President's request becomes even 
more dramatic against the background of our 
history. As far back as 1816, protecting our 
infant industries against foreign competition 
became a more important reason for levy- 
ing import duties than raising income for 
the Government. During and after the Civil 
War, tariffs on foreign goods sold here took 
a giant leap upward. Shortly after World 
War I the protectionists were in full control. 
When the 1930 depression hit, Congress 
passed the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, which 
raised tariffs to a fantastic 40 percent and 
made it next to impossible for the world to 
sell goods to us. When Europe retallated by 
boosting her own tariffs, we were in turn shut 
out of her markets. As trade between us 
shrank and the depression on both sides of 
the Atlantic became disastrous, the inevit- 
able counterreaction set the stage for the 
1934 law. Since its passage, we have slashed 
our tariffs to almost a fourth of what they 
used to be. Under the 1934 act and other 
agreements, the present U.S. tariffs on prod- 
ucts subject to duties has been brought down 
to an average of 12 percent, 

Today we are the world's largest im- 
porter of goods. Hundreds of our industries 
and a rising number of our workers are al- 
ready feeling the increasing foreign com- 
petition. While our exports still top our im- 
ports by a whopping $5 billion a year, there 
is no doubt, as Federal Reserve Board Gov- 
ernor C. Canby Balderston put it a short 
while ago, that “our ability to compete in 
our own domestic markets is vulnerable to 
improved and cheaper products from 
abroad” and we have lost “the competitive 
edge * * in many lines.“ Balderston 
specifically mentioned foreign-made glass, 
barbed wire, reinforcing bars, wire nails, 
semifinished steel, and transistor radios. He 
could have mentioned many, many other 
products. 

Even as President Kennedy pleads for rey- 
olutionary new tariff cutting powers, pro- 
tectionist sentiment in Congress is again on 
the march. There is spreading pressure for 
both tariff hikes and for import quotas, 
which would put absolute limits on the total 
of goods which can be sent here, Buy Ameri- 
can increasingly has become a popular cry. 
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Says Pennsylvania Representative James VAN 
Zanpt, “We are bleeding economically from 
many wounds inflicted by the knife that 
cuts our tariffs, and yet it is proposed to 
make additional cuts.” Adds O. R. Strack- 
bein, chief spokesman for the protectionist 
forces, It need only be asked what 
would happen if we expose the workers who 
average well over $2 per hour in this coun- 
try to the wares of foreign producers who pay 
from 25 to 85 cents per hour * * *. The 
only way to check unfair Import compe- 
tition and to assure fairness is through tariffs 
and quotas.” 

I know it is easy for me, a newspaper- 
woman living in New York, to say that I'm 
for competition from foreign imports which 
will give me, as a consumer, a break. But 
can a Congressman say the same thing when 
the imports threaten to shut down an indus- 
try in his home district and throw his con- 
stituents out of jobs? It’s a cinch for me to 
argue that, tied into an Atlantic community, 
the free world is sure to win the cold war 
and that, as our trade expands, we'll all pros- 
per beyond our dreams. But will a Congress- 
man find it similarly a cinch when business- 
men and labor unions in his own district 
cry that foreign imports are wiping out their 
markets and their jobs? 

The fact that it is not a cinch may be il- 
lustrated by the case of a former Representa- 
tive and Senator named John F, Kennedy. 
As James MacGregor Burns wrote in his pro- 
file of the President: while Kennedy was in 
Congress, his general position was for liberal- 
ized trade policies, but “when it came to spe- 
cific tariff problems, few * * * surp: 
him in his zeal for guarding local interests. 

In 1949 as a Representative from Massa- 
chusetts, Kennedy first voted to pigeonhole 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act, but re- 
versed himself to vote for passage when an 
attempt to kill it loomed. In 1955, as a Sen- 
ator, he went on record as favoring extension 
of the Trade Act, but he was against amend- 
ments that would have eliminated protec- 
tionist clauses. In 1958, he voted for an 
extension of the law to mid-1962 but mean- 
while, for the folks at home in Massachu- 
setts, he had helped achieve laws and poli- 
cies specifically designed to protect his 
State's fishing, textile and watch industries 
against foreign competition. Many of to- 
day’s Senators and Congressmen will feel the 
same pressures from hack home that influ- 
enced Senator Kennedy. 


HOLES IN THE HIGH-WAGE ARGUMENT 


The pivotal argument against the new 
trade bill is that our high-wage industries 
just can't stand more foreign competition 
and that any big expansion in imports will 
lead to bankruptcies and unemployment 
here. Of course, there is some truth to this. 
If there were not, everyone would be in favor 
of free trade, and there would be no debate- 
Kennedy admits as much by proposing to 
help those who suffer damage. 

But a sharp upswing in imports could ad- 
versely affect not more than one-half of 1 
percent of all American jobholders. In 
terms of percentages, this is a very small 
amount, though in terms of people it comes 
to 300,000 unhappy jobholders. Serious 85 
this eventuality undoubtedly would be, it 
must be weighed against all the other facts 
about our imports and exports. Of the $15 
billion in goods that we bought from a 
last year, only about $5 to $6 billion was di- 
rectly or seriously competitive with US. 
products. Furthermore, imports made jobs 
for about a million Americans who were in- 
volved in the transportation, distribution or 
processing of the foreign goods. And while 
it is true that 1 of every 200 U.S. workers 
might be injured by new imports, 1 of every 
3 workers in manufacturing could be bene- 
fited by the expansion of U.S. trade which 
might result from the new program. 

Moreover, about 60 percent of the goods 
we import are absolutely imperative to our 
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economic survival or essential to our good 
way of life. If we didn't import, you'd have 
a tough time getting coffee or cocoa or 
chocolate or bananas or spices on your table. 
If we couldn't get materials from other coun- 
tries, you couldn't obtain current U.S. models 
of automobiles or telephones or most familiar 
household appliances. The automobile in- 
dustry needs at least 31 different imported 
materials to produce its 1962 cars; more than 
40 different imported materials go into the 
making of a current telephone; the United 
States imports 84 percent of the bauxite 
from which we make the aluminum that is 
in scores of everyday items. 

In any event, the sweeping generalizations 
about our high-wage scales will not always 
stand up under close scrutiny. The fact is, 
we never have been at any overall disadvan- 
tage in competing with other nations because 
of our peak wage levels. And we do compete 
successfully in most products with nations 
that pay much lower wages. What matters 
most is not a low wage but a low labor cost 
per item. With our skills, efficiency, dis- 
tribution facilities, machinery, and know- 
how, we can produce more units per man- 
hour than any other workers in the world. 

Significant is the fact that the 10 US. 
industries with the highest average hourly 
wage accounted for 74 percent of our total 
exports in 1960—the last year for which we 
have complete figures, In other words, 
high wages don't automatically put us at the 
mercy of foreign competition. As just one 
illustration, both we and the Japanese pro- 
duce air conditioners and TV sets for export. 
Although the Japanese wage scales are no- 
where near ours, we sell these products 
abroad at a lower price than the Japanese 
do. So, to suggest that our industries and 
skilled workers can't compete with foreigners 
is to reveal ignorance of our own abilities 
and lack of faith in them. 

However, there is some basis for this fear. 
The number of products on which we are 
not competitive has indeed been rising. 
With our hourly wage scale ranging from 
two to about eight times that of our com- 
petitors abroad, we almost certainly will 
head for trouble unless we can manage to 
keep our per-unit labor costs down. 

Meanwhile, despite our wage scales, we 
still are the world’s leading export nation. 
We sell far more abroad each year than we 
buy from abroad—$20 billion against $15 
billion. We still are the world’s lowest cost 
producer of products ranging from chickens 
and coal to polyethylene and jet aircraft. 


We often are most competitive in industries: 


which pay the highest wages because those 
industries have modernized and thereby 
slashed their production costs. For in- 
stance, our highly mechanized coal miners 
are among the highest paid in American in- 
dustry but we are the world’s lowest cost 
Producer of coal. 

To stay competitive, we will have to re- 
strain increases in prices and wages and will 
have to invest increasing billions in modern- 
izing our factories and equipment. To stay 
ahead in this trade race, we must step up 
Our research to develop new, cheaper, more 
appealing products and get back to hard- 
selling practices in order to bring out qual- 
ity products to customers at attractive 
Prices. None of this is goling to be easy. 
We've had a long period of comparatively 
soft living in the markets of the world, and 
Betting back to any job always is tough. 
But Americans always haye thrived on com- 
petition. There is no justification for be- 
eving we won't continue to thrive on it. 

Meanwhile, our time to think through the 
meaning to us of the Common Market is 
running short, If, in these critical next 
few months, Congress turns down the Presi- 
dent on this key proposal of his administra- 
tion, it will be telling the world that the 
United States is afraid of what is happening 
Outside our borders, that as a result of this 
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fear, we prefer to rebuild an economic 
fortress around ourselves and deliberately 
forfeit our role as leader of the free nations. 
Such a decision eventually could push us, 
as it pushed Britain in 1961, to the agonizing 
position of pleading at a later date for freer 
trade in order to save ourselves from eco- 
nomic disaster. But if Congress takes the 
giant step of placing national interests above 
the welfare of local groups, it will give the 
signal that we are prepared to lead the world 
inte a new age of vastly expanded trade, 
that we are confident we can compete, and 
that we are certain this is the way to un- 
paralleled growth, prosperity, and power for 
all free nations. 

Victor Hugo made the point a century ago 
that no army can withstand the strength of 
an idea whose time has come. Today the 
Common Market is the idea which is re- 
shaping the free world into new unity and 
new competitiveness. Rarely has a turning 
point in the life of the United States of 
America been so clearly marked. 


The Race for Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just read the text of an outstanding 
address prepared for delivery at a con- 
ference of the American Rocket Society 
by our colleague from Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable JAMES FULTON. 

In his speech, Congressman FULTON 
has highlighted some very important 
questions in the area of research and 
development in the space race. As a 
ranking member of the Science and 
Astronautics Committee, I am sure he 
has spent considerable time research- 
ing and studying the questions presented 
in the speech. 

At this time, I would like to include 
in the Recorp the text of Mr. FULTON’S 
address as a challenging guideline to our 
space research and development effort. 

The address follows: 

A HANDFUL OF QUIETNESS 

As we earthbound creatures proceed to 
the exploration of the great universe, we 
do need to sit down for contemplation and 
study with a good handful of quietness. The 
silence of the universe is simply the silence 
to earthbound ears and atmosphere trained 
hearing. ~ 

A meapingful quote to space enthusiasts 
and researchers is the verse from the Bible, 
“Better is a handful of quietness than two 
handfuls of oil and a striving after wind.” 
(Ecclesiastes 4:6). My recommendation to- 
day is that we sit down and restudy the over- 
all purposes, parameters of our many space 
projects and programs, and restate the 
philosophy of the area of reference and back- 
ground within which these programs are 
placed. Are we proceeding with our research 
development and exploration programs with 
two handfuls of oll and a striving after 
wind? This is a serious and meaningful 
challenge. 

The adoption by Presidont Kennedy of 
the manned flights to the moon as a national 
goal is one example in fitting many lesser 
programs into an integrated longer range 
target. But in consideration of the universe 
and the challenge of space, the moon flight, 
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in terms of space, is simply a journey to 
a suburban community. Let us face the 
fact: a journey to a suburban community 
which takes 60 hours must be looked at as 
far from efficient and simply too long in 
time, and the effort with present boosters, 
present chemical fuels and payload capac- 
ity ls completely out of proportion for prac- 
tical purposes for the future. 

Let us look at the proposal for the Nova 
rocket with the innocence of a child on a 
bright spring morning. We see a tremen- 
dous metal rocket as tall as a 30-story build- 
ing, with the proportions of an elephant's 
body and the payload as big as a rabbit's 
head. A well proportioned dinosaur with a 
daily diet of herbs, foliage and grass would 
crack a big smile not only because of the un- 
gainly proportions of the Nova rocket, but 
also because of the low yield chemical fuels 
and intricate plumbing for its insides. I 
have described the present day liquid fuel 
boosters as plumbers’ nightmares, but the 
Nova rocket plans are really plumbers’ night- 
mares in the big economy size. From the 
proposals already being made by our scien- 
tists and research workers, the costs of build- 
ing and maintaining a string or a stable of 
Novas will dwarf the size of all other U.S. 
projects put together. The total U.S. budget 
of $2 billion annually for public works be- 
comes lost in the budget shuffle and as can 
be seen, such a space change in the US. 
budget for one purpose alone, regardless of 
all the other research and development work, 
throws the U.S. Government's budget com- 
pletely out of proportion. 

I have been one of those people who has 
been a big booster for space and space pro- 
grams for a number of years, and agree 
completely with the concept that the ex- 
ploration, research and development of the 
universe is not only the industrial revolu- 
tion but the up of the continents 
of the world multiplied many times. We 
have not yet felt the real impact of space 
and the space programs, My deep concern 
is that the space programs adopted be well 
thought out and placed in the proper per- 
spective and philosophy, so that we do not 
wake up having shot a meaningless and ex- 
pensive bolt into space, of high mass and 
velocity, but of bitterly low productivity and 
practical results. 

Already we can see that the flight of 60 
hours each way on a moon journey is too 
long practically and probably hazardous as 
well. While we are making radiation stu- 
dies, we must remember that our moon pro- 
grams are scheduled for the late 1960's when 
the solar storms and radiation can be ex- 
pected to be at peak. The 11th year cycle of 
solar storms and radiation will be at its most 
stormy peak in the late 1960's, so that a sub- 
urban trip, even to the moon, must be looked 
upon with new parameters. 

Looking at the proposals for the advanced 
Saturn programs and the Nova rocket pro- 
grams, we might be well advised to remem- 
ber the warning on September 1, 1901 of Dr. 
Simon Newcombe, writing in McClures for 
September 1901: “The first successful flier 
will be the hard work of watchmaking and 
will carry nothing heavier than in insect.” 
While we are setting again the space tar- 
gots ahead in ascending magnitude we should 
pause to take a survey on the platform where 
we now stand in space. We in the United 
States and the free world have a good plat- 
form to start into space. I have denied all 
along that there was a space or missile gap 
between ourselves and any other countries, 
and I believe present knowledge now bears 
out this fact. Back in 1959 and 1960 those of 
us who steadfastly maintained this point of 
view were often looked upon as being pedes- 
trian and lacking imagination but sufficient 
it ls to see that some of the statements of 
the pundits with whom we have argued now 
are classed in the nature of the ludicrous and 
cause a slight snicker because of the politi- 
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cal overtones that were in evidence at the 
time. 

We must remember that the Mercury 
manned space flights have been 99 44/100 
percent successful so that of the t 
planned coming Mercury flights, at least one 
flight will probably be canceled as not nec- 


We should not forget that the Thor 


booster has set a reliable record of 95 percent 
in 1960 space shots. We have thus come to 
the time when manned space flight becomes 
training and navigation and orbiting any 
satellite becomes highly efficient operational 


My recommendations for the new param- 
eters of space are as follows: Plan for 
booster complexes and speeds of 1 bil- 
lion pounds thrust and 100,000 miles 
per hour. For these parameters the 
present projects and plans are clearly inade- 
quate. Taking the problem of speed, if we 
extrapolate the increase of speeds from 1909 
to 1962, we can see what has been accom- 
plished in the same that I am 
suggesting, For example, Glenn H. Curtis 
at the First Bennet International Airplane 
Race at the first international flying meet 
at Rheims, France, flew at a speed of 457/10 
miles per hour, and took the prize. For the 
is present level of accomplishment, Major 
Walker, Neil Armstrong, Scott Crossfield, and 
Maj. Robert White are bringing within reali- 
gation speeds of 4,200 miles and up- 
ward per hour and 250,000 feet altitude— 
and this is for a plane operating in what 
we know as the atmosphere. Using this 
hundredfold increase of speed in planes as 
the method of calculating speeds to come 
in space, we find some amazing figures. 
We find speeds of 100,000 miles per hour 
only 4 times the present planned escape 
speed of 25,000 miles per hour, which would 
shorten the moon trip to 24% hours each 
way. But we find by extrapolation that 100 
times the 25,000 miles per hour escape speed 
now planned becomes for the future 2,500,000 
miles per hour. Such parameters of speed 
likewise force us to raise our parameters of 
distance because we are then planning out 
of the suburban or moon area as such 
speeds cannot be used and have burst the 
bounds of suburban moon travel. > 

I recommend strongly to the National Aer- 
onautics and Space Administration and the 
Department of Defense: 

Increased emphasis on research and de- 
velopment of high-energy propellants and 
fuels such as boron and fluorine. This will 
reduce the size of the boosters and increase 
the capacity of the payload. I do not be- 
lieve that hydrogen can be depended upon 
for extended space missions such as the 
Apollo program to the moon because of its 
low boiling point and necessity for high 
insulation and increases in the demands of 
weight and room in the space vehicle. Bo- 
rons and fluorine are space storable and 
do not require such Insulation. Because of 
their high specific impulse, combination of 
these high-energy propellants would greatly 
increase payload. 


I strongly recommend an Increase of the 
NASA budget for boron fuels. Boron fuels 
fall under the Office of Research and Tech- 
nology. The directorship of that office is now 
vacant, with only an acting director, Thomas 
F. Dixon, Associate Administrator of NASA. 
Within that office is the Propulsion and 
Power Generation Office, which was also 
without a director until recently. These gaps 
in NASA organization hold back progress. 

It is impossible to find the specific project 
for boron fuels in the fiscal year 1963 budget 
because many projects are lumped together 
in a general research and advanced tech- 
nology budget. Reprograming of funds 
within NASA is the usual way in which one 
project is built up and others deemphasized. 
Advanced technology for liquid propulsion 
includes many research programs besides 
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boron fuels and, with a limited amount of 
money, the competition results in less of an 
effort in boron fuels than, I understand, 
even NASA would like. Therefore, to in- 
crease boron fuels work, the total advanced 
technology for liquid propulsion budget will 
have to increase. 

The following table illustrates the situa- 
tion: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1962 1963 


Total request 1963 budget of 


NASA for Hquid propulsion— $163, 102, 000 
NASA budget request for 
eres 7 Aenal 
evelopment for 
pulsion: —— a 3 $7,000,000 | 13, 700, 000 
Industry pro 1 to develop 
oxygen uoride-diborane 
opace storable agra hg 400,000 | 1 4,000,000 
ee cae t a 20, 000, 000 


1 Includes propellants, 


I belleve at least $500,000 should be added 
to fill the blank for fiscal 1953, in addition 
to regularly budgeted NASA funds. 

NASA argues they do not know enough 
about diborane yet to decide whether it can 
be used as a fuel. The potential of diborane 
has been obvious for 2 years and yet now 
NASA has no experimental programs to try 
to answer their own questions, nor will the 
$200,000 planned go very far in getting an- 
swers. Also, at least one major rocket com- 
pany, is sure enough of diborane to put 
their own money into preliminary tests. 

The Air Force plans to make a “go ahead 
or abandon it“ decision on pentaborane by 
December 1962. It is most urgent that NASA 
try to gear its diborane work to this schedule 
so that NASA will have some idea of fu- 
ture requirements at that time. Then, the 
future scheduling could be done in the light 
of a coordinated national requirement. 

The NASA has concentrated, in the high 
energy fuel field, on liquid hydrogen which 
may prove satisfactory for many space pro- 
pulsion missions, However, it is equally 
certain that liquid hydrogen will not be 
satisfactory for all missions, this is due to 
its low boiling point which makes impossible 
space storabllity without special provisions 
which impose weight penalties. _ 

Much work is needed to improve space- 
storable fuels. State of the art combina- 
tions, such as hydrazines and nitrogen te- 
troxide, do not allow payloads equal to liquid 
hydrogen. Advanced, high energy, space 
storable fuels, such as boranes and fluorine 
compounds, offer even higher payload capa- 
bility than liquid hydrogen and are storable 
without special provisions. In addition, the 
development of these advanced propellants 
will allow increased system simplicity (re- 
liability), ease of handling, and minimum 
vehicle size. For further discussion of a 
more technical nature, see exhibit 1 and 
charts attached. 

Chemical fuels and oxidizers have devel- 
oped from the alcohol-oxygen system of the 
German V-2 to the exotic boranes and 
fluorine compounds available today. The 
specific impulse and payload capability has 
increased markedly as these new propellants 
have changed from test tube curlosities to 
tank car reality. 

However, the adoption of superior fuels 
by the systems engineers has been slow. In 
addition to specific impulse and physical 
characteristics, evaluation includes logistics, 
economy, launch operations, mission charac- 
teristics and spacecraft systems. Economy 
has dictated the recent U.S. standardization 
on kerosene and liquid oxygen for big boost- 
ers (the H-1 engine in the Saturn, etc.). 
The huge amount of fuel used during the 
boost phase requires the lowest possible cost 
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per pound, even at some sacrifice in specific 
impulse. 

In upper stages, fuel quantities are less and 
performance is the principal criteria. Sev- 
eral years ago, liquid hydrogen and liquid 
oxygen were thought to be the ultimate 
propellant combination from the standpoint 
of specific impulse, and so all of our upper 
stage propulsion work was centered about 
this system. It is a big gamble and the out- 
come still cannot be predicted because no 
person can presently assure practical opera- 
tional feasibility of the liquid-hydroge 
engine in extended space missions. = 

Even if the liquid-hydrogen engine is 
technically successful, its utility for some 
space missions is in doubt. The very low- 
boiling point of liquid hydrogen means that 
appreciable amounts will be lost through 
evaporation as time goes on, even in the cold 
of outer space, and especially near the moon 
or planets where sunlight is reflected to the 
vehicle. The penalty of much or appre- 
ciable heavy insulation cannot be afforded. 

An important plan for space flights in- 
volves caching of supplies on the moon. 
Liquid hydrogen simply would not stay put. 
Thus the need for a truly space storable pro- 
pellant is demonstrated. 

Fortunately, such materials are available. 
The combination of diborane and a relatively 
new oxidizer would provide substantially the 
same impulse as hydrogen-oxygen and actu- 
ally greater payload in such missions as lunar 
landing and takeoff. The diborane system 
is completely storable without insulation, in 
space and on the moon. Simple reflective 
coating of the tank is all that is necessary. 

Concerning this boron system, Dr. Hugh 
Dryden, Deputy Administrator of NASA, said 
recently, “Analysis has shown that a new 
propellant combination—holds considerable 
promise for certain applications. A test pro- 
gram will be initiated.” 

Much work needs to be done and the 
United States must avoid single approach 
solutions to the problem of space exploration. 
The missions of the future will be so varied 
and complex that no one propellant can best 
meet every requirement. We must have an 
arsenal of rocket engines to choose from; to 
minimize mission cost and to maximize the 
chances for success. 

It appears that the United States has a 
substantial lead over Russia in this area 
of high energy propellants. While they con- 
centrated on big boosters, we see no evidence 
of the capability of Russian chemical in- 
dustry to produce these intricate boranes 
and fluorine compounds, Upperstages using 
high energy fuels can help overcome the 
booster gap. We should exploit this lead. 

An aggressive program, coordinated be- 
tween NASA and the DOD, could make & 
high energy fueled rocket engine a reality 
in several years. The United States would 
have unrivalicd flexibility in upper stage se- 
lection for each mission, We can afford 
nothing less than the best that our amazing 
American technology can give us. 

I recommend strongly the moving up in 
time and broadening the base of the nuclear 
propellant programs. The U.S, space pro- 
grams should emphasize reactor development 
as there are plainly not enough reactors in 
being or currently planned to handle even 
a slightly expanded program. In my opinion 
these reactors are not adequate even for the 
present contemplated Nuclear 
power is an absolute necessity for extended 
space probes by space vehicles, and I dis- 
agree with those people who place the prac- 
tical use of nuclear propellant systems be- 
hind the development of the adv: 
Saturn and Nova chemical systems. Experi- 
enced friends in the nuclear propellant field 
agree with this accelerated timetable. 

When speaking of the porformance of an 
automobile or an airplane, one frequently 
uses such terms as horsepower and rate of 
gasoline consumption. As we know, in the 
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rocket business, the usual term for efficiency 
or merit is specific impulse, the pounds of 
thrust per pound per second of fuel con- 
sumed. Our best chemical rockets have spe- 
cific impulse of around 300 seconds. The 
nuclear rocket however has a specific im- 
pulse about three times as high.. This means 
that about two to three times as large a pay- 
load can be put in orbit using the same 
weight rocket engine. 

A single Saturn with a nuclear third stage 
is adequate for a manned lunar mission with 
no need for rendevous. A first stage booster 
using five 1%%-million-pound thrust, F-1 
engines would be sufficient. For the 
more ambitious missions, such as to the 
planets, the advantages are even greater. 

Obviously there is much development to 
be done on the nuclear rocket engine, but 
just because it is muclear and unfamiliar, 
let's not overestimate the difficulty, let's get 
on with the job. The development required 
can, I believe, be accomplished in time for 
the nuclear engine to become a part of the 
Apollo program. 

I strongly recommend increased emphasis 
on the solid propellant development pro- 
grams and believe that the projected time for 
such development more nearly coincides with 
the statements of the companies engaged in 
this field, rather than the extended times 
estimated by various segments of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and the Department of Defense. 

I strongly recommend that increased em- 
phasis be placed on new systems develop- 
ment. For example, ion engine development 
for outer space economical and high-speed 
navigation, and the four most important 
direct conversion methods now under re- 
search. 

Progress in microminiaturization and 
molecular electronics has been amazingly 
rapid. Electronic packages which go into 
Space have been and are being reduced in 
size drastically. Unfortunately, develop- 
ment of the advanced power packages which 
must supply electricity to these systems and 
to the other systems in our space vehicles 
and land and sea craft has not kept pace. 
Greater emphasis must be placed on these 
systems to achieve the size and efficiencies 
which appear possible, 

Let's examine some of the systems which 
could and should provide radical improve- 
ment in these areas. First, magnetohydro- 
dynamic power generation where the moving 
solid conductor of a conventional electric 
generator is replaced by a jet of ionized gases. 
The theory is simple and feasibility has becn 
demonstrated, but much work needs to be 
done before magnetohydrodynamics can 
take its place as a competitive power gen- 
trator. Methods must be found to improve 
the electrical properties of refractories at 
high temperatures. Extracting power from 
the gas stream presents additional problems. 
Materials are the key and research should 
lead to direct conversion at an efficiency 50 
Percent better than the very best power- 
plants now available. The possibility of 
Such improvement for large-scale power 
generation is not the only attraction. Solu- 
tion of the problems could lead to efficient 
Magnetohydrodynamic gencration of elec- 
tricity from exhaust gases in jet and rocket 
engines. 

Thermionic power generation shows strik- 
ing possibilities for extremely lightweight 
power packages for space and its possible use 
in conjunction with nuclear reactors may 
lead to tremendous improvement over the 
present-day nuclear systems. Here again, 
Just as with magnetohydrodynamics in- 
adequate materials are the major problems. 
We need to find better methods of counter- 
acting the space charge. Fabrication tech- 
niques suitable for the extremely small toler- 
ance involved must be devised. Solving 
these problems appear entirely feasible but 
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research must be concentrated in these prob- 
lem areas. 

Thermoelectricity has been with us longer. 
The familiar SNAP generators have rendered 
useful service. Thermoelectric devices, how- 
ever, have by no means lived up to their 
early promise. Materials again are the 
problem. There are surely theroelectric ma- 
terials with higher figures of merit than any 
we have found so far. We must search these 
out, particularly in the higher temperature 
ranges to give us increased efficiency and 
smaller size. f s 

I have mentioned three direct conyersion 
methods. In each case, inadequate materi- 
als are the problem. Concentrated materials 
research can and should lead to drastic im- 
provements enabling the fulfillment of the 
high promise shown by these systems for 
both space and terrestrial uses. 

The other direct conversion system which 
should be mentioned is fuel cells. Large 
scale development is underway for the Apollo 
system. The U.S. Navy is also develop- 
ing such systems for possible subma- 
rine propulsion. Progress has been ex- 
cellent to date in the hydrogen-oxygen fuel 
cell, but is the hydrogen-oxygen fuel cell 
the ultimate? Are there any other fuels 
and oxidants which might give better ef- 
ficiency and greater power density? Can 
we utilize a hydrocarbon directly? These 
answers must be found through research, 
whose success could have a tremenddus im- 
pact, not only on our space and defense ef- 
forts, but in all aspects of our everyday life. 

Finally, I strongly recommend that in- 
creased study and attention be paid to 
various types of rendezvous systems, whether 
earth orbital, direct fight, or moon orbital 
or moon located. We must make sure that 
the efficiency that can be obtained through 
proper rendezvous procedures is not lost 
through emphasis on the Nova big booster 
and direct ascent type of program. 

In conclusion, I strongly recommend de- 
velopment of constructive and alternate pro- 
grams as a broad base of approach, with 
great emphasis on R. & D. in high energy fuels 
chemical and nuclear, and new power sys- 
tems in the now basic research field, which 
in the long run will reach the most efficient 
and economical result, As we look ahead 
to our approach to the preductive limit on 
the size of the earth launch boosters and 
vehicles, we must carefully plan, or our 
space methods will be looked upon as 
Egyptian pyramids by the generations of the 
future—a fine idea, a monumental task but 
how useful and how productive to the 
progress of mankind, the advance of civiliza- 
tion and the disciplines of research, develop- 
ment, and exploration of the universe. 


George Beall, President of Virginia Law 
School ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, for 
a number of years I have enjoyed the 
privilege of serving on the Banking and 
Currency Committee with the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maryland, 
Hon. J. GLENN BEALL. It therefore gave 
me much pleasure to learn from the 
April 12 issue of the Virginia Law Weekly 
that Senator Brarr's brilliant son, 
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George, has recently been elected presi- 
dent of the law school for the coming 
year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the statement appearing in the Virginia 
Law Weekly concerning Mr. George 
Beall. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BEALL SELECTED NEW PRESIDENT OF. LAW 

SCHOOL 

Members of the second year class voting in 
Friday’s election named George Beall, a 
Princeton graduate from Frostburg, Md.. 
president of the law school for the coming 
year. 

Frederick C. Wright was elected vice pres- 
ident in the balloting, and Francis P. Mood, 
Jr., was named secretary. The new treasurer 
is Edwin P, Munson, 

Beall, as president, will represent the law 
school on the honor committee and is ex- 
officio head of the law school student ad- 
visory council. He and the other new officers 
will assume their duties immediately. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


The new president is a member of Phi 
Alpha Delta, the student legal forum, the 
Virginia legal research group and is partic- 
ipating in moot court. Beall is also student 
assistant to Professor Meador. 

Speaking on behalf of himself and the 
other new officers, Beall said Monday, “We 
are gratified at the results of the election 
and feel very honored to have been chosen to 
lead the law school in the coming year and 
represent it in the university community. We 
shall do our best to justify the confidence 
expressed in us.” 

Beall cited what he termed the excellent 
and admirable record of outgoing President 
C. Dale Harman and expressed hope that the 
law school would retain its position of emi- 
a on the grounds while he was in the 
office. 


Recreation Realm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of outdoor recreation is com- 
manding the attention of everyone from 
the individual family planning an after- 
noon picnic, to the legislative and execu- 
tive departments of the United States. 
For many good reasons, our Nation has 
had to overlook the development of our 
recreational resources in the interest of 
other more pressing problems. But the 
orderly development of expanded out- 
door recreation facilities can no longer 
be delayed. The expected travel through 
our national forest preserves alone is ex- 
pected to reach well over the 100 million 
mark this year. My colleagues are going 
to be called upon to consider numerous 
pieces of legislation aimed at develop- 


-ing the greatest number of recreation 


facilities for the greatest number of peo- 
ple. With an eye to the fo! 

legislation, I would call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the very excellent 
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article written by Mr. Joe Western in 

the April 25, 1962, edition of the Wall 

Street Journal: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 25, 1962] 

RECREATION REALM: Tue U.S. FOREST Service 
Braces ror RECORD SEASON 


(By Joe Western, staff reporter of the Wall 
Street Journal) 

Wasuincton.—From the frigid flords of 
Alaska to the cypress swamps of Florida, the 
silence of America’s vast wilderness will be 
shattered this year by a bigger-than-ever 
corps of campers and picnickers, hunters and 
fishermen. 

Though they will deploy on land held by 
more than 20 Federal agencies, 50 States, 
countless local governments and private 
landlords, most of the land open to them 
will de that of the U.S. Forest Service, one 
of the fastest-growing, biggest-spending out- 
fits in the outdoor recreation business. 

Of the Nation's 234 million acres of public 
recreation land, the Forest Service owns 
more than 70 percent, an area greater than 
all of Texas; the more famous, more glamor- 
ous National Park Service, concentrating on 
outdoor museums of special natural, scien- 
tific, and historic interest, has less than 8 
percent. While most of the huge national 
forest playground lies in the mountainous 
western third of the country—Idaho alone 
has 20 million acres—some pieces are also 
scattered through the more populous East, 
among them Vermont's Green Mountain Na- 
tional Forest with its famed ski slopes. 

To fulfill its vow to provide more outdoor 
fun for all, the Kennedy administration is 
leaning heavily on the green and khaki-clad 
foresters. At this point, moreover, Congress 
seems cool to preesidential plans to acquire 
new parkland with funds raised by taxes on 
pleasure boats and new fees for users of 
Federal recreation areas. So the load will 
fall all the harder on the national forests. 


BRACING FOR 115 MILLION 


Right now the foresters are bracing for an 
expected 115 million tourist visits this year, 
well above last year’s 102 million; the on- 
slaught will begin in earnest about Memorial 
Day. Thousands of workers are civilizing the 
wilderness to the point of installing 5,000 new 
camp and picnic sites, adding hundreds of 
miles of roads and foot trails to the existing 
268,900-mile network, and building 50 more 
visitor centers where tourists may buy post- 
cards and scan maps and natural history ex- 
hibits. And the foresters are making sure 
that 41,569 existing campgrounds and 13,859 
Picnic areas are properly fixed with fuel, 
water and sanitation facilities. 

Forest Service spending on recreation-cen- 
tered improvements is due to leap to $26 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year starting in July, from 
$20.5 million this year and $15 million last 
year; next year's budget calls for 10 times 
the sum of a decade ago. Even so, insists 
Chief Forester Edward P. Cliff, we still are 
not caught up with the rapidly expanding 
recreation use. Our camp and picnic 
grounds are still being overused by about 70 
Percent on peak days.“ 

Special attention is being given now to de- 
velopment of such outstanding tourist mag- 
nets as Utah's scenic Flaming Gorge, the 
Mendenhall and Portage Glaciers in Alaska, 
northern California's Shasta and Trinity 
Reservoirs. and the Madison River earthquake 
site in Montana, 

At the last location, In the Gallatin Na- 
tional Forest abutting Yellowstone National 
Park, a quake-caused landslide in 1959 
buried a highway and dammed the Madison 
River to create 6-mile-long earthquake lake. 
The Forest Service has moved fast to exploit 
the disaster-born attraction. The highway 
has been rebuilt around the lake, and at its 
upper end foresters are preparing a dozen 
Picnic areas with a splendid view of the 
earthquake fault where the earth’s crust 
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slipped 15 feet. Six miles south, at the 
slide’s site itself, Beaver Creek Campground 
is under construction; by summer’s end, 
space will be ready for 50 families. By 1963 
an information center and museum will help 
tell visitors all about what happened. 


FLAMING GORGE MARIANA 


‘The foresters will seize another opportunity 
when the huge Flaming Gorge Dam is com- 
pleted across Utah’s Green River some time 
this year; the dam will create a reservoir 91 
miles long, 27 miles of it within Ashley 
National Forest. One mile upstream from 
the dam, a marina will be built with a float- 
ing dock accommodating 75 boats. Ulti- 
mately, 65 campgrounds for 10,000 people wi 
be spotted through the area. . 

There's a note of frustration, though, ac- 
companying much of the activity. For- 
esters are finding some wilderness develop- 
ments, by attracting more visitors, yield 
more crowding rather than less. Lakes and 
reservoirs are a case in point. Currently 
Storm Creek Lake in Arkansas’ St. Francis 
National Forest and Lake Davy Crockett in 
Texas’ Panhandle Natfonal Grasslands are 
being developed to accommodate more visi- 
tors, but officials foresee no net gain. 
“There'll just be that many more people.” 
They note that Caney Lake in the Kisatchie 
National Forest in Louisiana is swamped with 
fishermen since being improved a few years 


ago. 

Again this season, the foresters will ex- 
plain patiently that visitors really mustn't 
start forest fires, that picnic tables shouldn't 
be chopped for firewood, that privies 
shouldn't be tipped over, and that water- 
melon rinds simply will not burn. “But 
millions will try it anyhow, leaving a mess 
for the next campers or for expensive tax- 
paid help to clean up,” says one official. Adds 
Mr. Cliff; “If everybody left the grounds the 
way they found them, we could shift those 
on cleanup duty to building new and better 
facilities.” 

Anyway, the foresters are pionering va- 
rious paths for getting the crowd to help pay 
its way. In California last year they tried 
out two toll gates for admission of tourist 
autos to forest areas; each gate swings open 
when visitors put a half-dollar in a slot. 
In four other places, the foresters coolly 
planted parking meters in the wilderness. 
Tourists deposited two 50-cent coins per auto 
for overnight camping, one for picknicking, 
and got appropriate tickets in return. For- 
esters dropped by and inspected the tickets 
to make sure everybody had paid up. “The 
main problem was getting proper change,” 
reports Chief Forester Cliff. “We had to 
make arrangements to make change.” 

Past and present forest doing will doubt- 
less be dwarfed by improvements planned for 
the next 10 years and beyond. These plans 


were sent to Congress by President Kennedy 


in a little-noted message during the hectic 
waning days of the 1961 session last Septem- 
ber. No new legislation is asked; only more 
money from a Congress that has so far given 
the Forest Service pretty much what it has 
asked for. 

This long-range plan envisions new capital 
investment of about $2.5 billion for all forest 
purposes by 1972. To accomplish the goals, 
total Forest Service spending, not counting 
the unpredictable cost of fighting forest fires, 
would have to rise from $209 million this 
fiscal year to $575 million a decade hence. An 
expected near doubling of Forest Service 
revenues from timber sales and various user 
fees, to around $230 million, would ease the 
strain on taxpayers. 

With pleasure seekers in mind, the plan- 
ners propose providing 28,000 new camping 
and picnic grounds, 4,000 recreation sites in- 
cluding swimming, boating, and winter sports 
facilities, and 8,000 more miles of foot trails, 
Development would be linked directly to ex- 
pected public demand. Though only about 
12 percent of forest acreage lies in the popu- 
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lous East, the Service plans to pour 22 per- 
cent of its capital funds into the region; 
North Carolina’s heavily used tracts would 
be a special object of attention. In the West, 
thickly peopled California would get an 
above-average share of improvement cash. 

But catering to tourists is only one chore 
for the Forest Service. Big sums also go for 
keeping the forests from burning down, 
fighting tree ills and insects, keeping tab on 
vast logging operations, planting millions of 
trees on burned and eroded land, and con- 
ducting forest research. The Forest Service 
operates its own fleet of 58 aircraft, besides 
renting more than 600 others when fires 
threaten. It has its own 250-man force of 
smokejumpers and runs 611 passenger cars 
and three buses to patrol 162,400 miles of 
roads, 

LOOKOUT TOWERS AND AIRPORTS 


Much of the development planned for the 
next 10 years Is angled toward accomplish- 
ment of missions other than recreation: 
Clearing of 11,000 miles of firebreaks in the 
woods, construction of 455 lookout. towers, 
2,000 radio installations, 2,500 service build- 
ings, 62 airplane landing fields, 1,820 heli- 
goprer landing places and 46,400 miles of 
road. 

While the service employs a permanent 
work force of 17,000 that may surge to a 
temporary peak above 54,000 at the height 
of the summer tourist season, it sees a need 
for many more helping hands for the long- 
range tasks ahead, Hence officials are eager 
for Congressional approval of the Kennedy- 
proposed Youth Conservation Corps, similar 
to the Civilian Conservation Corps of New 
Deal days. On capital improvements, for- 
esters figure they could put an average of 
30,000 YCC members to work annually for 
10 years; to catch up with needed but lower- 
priority work such as thinning and clearing 
timber stands, it could use an additional 
90,000 a year for a decade., 

To its 186 million acres of forest and 
grassland, the Forest Service applies a policy 
of multiple use. Along with recreation and 
conservation, timber-cutting, oll-drilling and 
mining, it also permits livestock grazing and 
water-power development by private oper- 
ators on national forest land—but only for 
a fee. The 9 billion board feet of timber 
expected to be harvested this year will bring 
Uncle Sam about $114 million. 

“There isn’t enough land in the whole 
world,” declares Chief Forester Cliff, “to 
allow every interest to have all the land it 
wants to be used in the way each thinks 18 
best. That's why the national forests, even 
though many wilderness or primitive areas 
are preserved, have as a matter of public 
policy and necessity become subject to mul- 
tiple use.” 

PHILOSOPHICAL CLEAVAGES 

On this point, however, there are philo- 
sophicai cleavages. By contrast, the National 
Park Service takes a harder-eyed stand on 
its less expansive terrain. Park officials want 
natural wonders preserved almost as they 
were from the beginning of time. Far from 
permitting timber-cutting, they frown on 
wildflower-picking. While national forest 
visitors may pick up fallen wood for camp 
fires, national park tourists must buy fuel 
from conceesionaires or bring their own, If 
a tree falls in a forest, It likely will be sawed 
up for fuel or dragged away for other use: 
in a park, it just les there. 

Park officials deny that letting nature have 
its way is carried to such extremes as refus- 
ing to fight forest fires started by lightning. 
“We're for control, but we like a little fire.” 
says a park official. “I can't clear the ground 
of natural debris that hinders new plants 
and the browse that follows is needed by 
such animals as moose.“ Moose have mul- 
tiplied at the Kenai Wildlife Refuge in 
Alaska since it was burned over. 
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Other friction points exist. Many national 
forests and parks adjoin, and high officials of 
each service have often cast covetous eyes 
across the boundaries. Bills now before Con- 
gress for creation of new national parks 
would take thousands of Forest Service acres; 
the proposed Great Basin Park in eastern 
Nevada would take 116,000 acres of the Hum- 
boldt National Forest. It's a land grab,” 
cries a loyal Forest Service man. 

Park Service officials tend to discount talk 
of discord, to be sure. “Why, we even have 
their Smokey-the-Bear signs up on our 
doors,” they note. Smokey is the antiforest 
fire symbol of the Forest Service. 

Efforts to allay the interagency rivalry are 
being made by both Interior Secretary Udall, 
in whose domain the Park Service lies, and 
Agriculture Secretary Freeman, whose baill- 
wick embraces the Forest Service. As one 
symbol, a top Forest Service executive, Ed- 
ward C, Crafts, was tapped the other day to 
head a new Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
being set up in the Interlor Department, Its 
object is to coordinate the efforts of more 
than 20 Federal agencies involved in recrea- 
tional activities. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Lun- 
kenheimer Co. of Cincinnati 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


f or or. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, this year 
one of the leading industries in my dis- 
trict the Lunkenheimer Co. in Cincinnati, 
is celebrating its 100th anniversary, and 
Mr. Paul M. Arnall, president of Lun- 
kenheimer, is in Washington to accept 
an award on behalf of the company from 
555 8 of Commerce of the United 

Lunkenheimer started in 1862 to orig- 
inate and develop valves and metal alloys 
for industry. Over the next 100 years, 
it had a deep impact on industry stand- 
ards. Lunkenheimer original designs 
and patents are legion, and its alloys 
have become the basis for numerous 
standard specifications. 

As it observes its 100th anniversary in 
1962, Mr. Arnall is confident that no end 
is in sight for industry's constantly grow- 
ing needs for new valves and alloys to 
meet more severe operating require- 
ments. In the past 10 years, Lunken- 
heimer has added more new plant space, 
modernized more facilities, developed 
and introduced more new valves than in 
any similar period in its 100-year 


history. 

Back in 1862, Frederick Lunkenheimer, 
® young brass foundry owner in Cincin- 
nati, believed he could devise a valve that 
would solve a problem plaguing the Ohio 
River side-wheelers—failure of steam 
boilers to withstand higher pressures and 
temperatures as these mainstays of 1 
commerce tried for faster speeds. 
better valve had to be made to e e 
pressures of more than 100 pounds; most 
boats had been running in the 60 to 80- 
pound range. Paddleboat captains hung 
weights on their boats’ lever safety 
valves to increase pressure and speed, 
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often with disastrous results. Frederick 
Lunkenheimer, who emigrated from 
Germany in 1845, put a natural genius 
for metallurgy to work, developed a brass 
which became known as “steam metal,” 
and adapted it to his new valve. This 
valve’s basic principle remains today, a 
“first” for the company, as other “firsts” 
have been added over its 100-year his- 
tory. It established the Lunkenheimer 
reputation for exclusive design and for 
quality and efficient performance stand- 
ards, and all the economies of quality 
valves soon were adopted by industrial 
plants as the Lunkenheimer line began 
to expand. 

In just a few short flourishing years, 
the foundry became the Cincinnati Brass 
Works in 1883, the Lunkenheimer Brass 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated in 1889, 
and then in 1892, the Lunkenheimer Co. 
Frederick Lunkenheimer was active until 
his death in 1889. His designs were not 
forgotten. At the beginning of the 20th 
century, the Lunkenheimer name and its 
leadership in quality valves had become 
worldwide. Around the world, Lunken- 
heimer products consistently received 
first awards for “general excellence and 
mpero in world’s fairs and exposi- 

ons. 

Along with changing times of the early 
1900's, Lunkenheimer entered into some- 
thing new. In its continuing effort to 
broaden markets and keep abreast a 
growing nation’s needs, the company 
built two experimental automobiles un- 
der the name of the Lunkenheimer Mo- 
tor Vehicle Co. When aviation was 
coming into its own, Lunkenheimer en- 
gineering devices went into the early 
planes. Charles A. Lindbergh, for one, 
specified Lunkenheimer products in re- 
fitting his “Spirit of St. Louis” for his 
transatlantic flight. 

This is only to mention a few of the 
accomplishments of the Lunkenheimer 
Co. over the years in the development of 
valves and metal alloys for industry. 

One of the key reasons for the ad- 
vances made within the last decade lies 
with Mr. Arnall, who is widely known 
for his insistence upon the highest prod- 
uct quality, the most efficient service and 
sound profitable operation, and consid- 
erable attention has been given to per- 
sonnel as well as product developments, 
Furthermore, Lunkenheimer has worked 
in close cooperation with its industrial 
distributors. Representatives of these 
distributors study at the company’s own 
school for industrial distributors in Cin- 
cinnati. Sales meetings and training 
sessions are conducted to provide dis- 
tributors and their salesmen with the 
latest technical, application and service 
information on the old reliable as well 
as the new and improved Lunkenhelmer 
lines. 

As Lunkenheimer observes its 100th 
anniversary, Mr. Arnall sees new oppor- 
tunities in the research and development 
of metal alloys and valve designs, as 
technological changes in industry and 
explorations in space continue their ad- 
vances, 

We in Cincinnati are proud of the 
progress of this great company, and ex- 
tend to its management and employees 
deep appreciation for their example of 
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initiative, courage, diligence and wis- 
dom, and offer our best wishes for the 
company’s continued progress in the 
years ahead. We also extend to them 
our congratulations for the many and 
varied contributions that they have made 
to the general welfare of Cincinnati 
wate and to the surrounding commu- 
es. 


Credit Union’s Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem which a Los Angeles credit 
union would encounter in enforcing the 
withholding tax provision of the omni- 
bus tax measure now pending in the Sen- 
ate is discussed in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 13, 1962, issue of the 
Herald Examiner. The editorial is time- 
ly and should be brought to the atten- 
tion of Members of Congress. Under 
unanimous consent, I place it in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

2 CREDIT UNION’'S PROBLEM 

While the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce has come forth with a strong state- 
ment challenging the proposed Federal with- 
holding tax on income from interest and div- 
idends, cries of dismay are coming from 
many quarters. 

The income tax legislation has been passed 
by the House, and hearings on it have been 
started by the Senate Finance Committee. 
The law would corporations paying 
dividends, and institutions such as banks, in- 
surance companies and others to withhold 
20 percent from dividends and interest pay- 
ments, 

A Los Angeles credit union points out the 
problem which would confront it, declaring: 

“It would impose a big workload on credit 
unions, in that withholding would be neces- 
sary for each member, regardless of how 
sinall their dividends might be. About 80 
percent of our members receive less than $50 
dividends each year.” 

The credit union has asked that all of its 
members write to their Congressmen, urging 
that Congress consider a provision that divi- 
deads of less than $50 be exempted from 
withholding. 

This request seems quite reasonable. 

The chamber of commerce objections to 
the withholding measure is centered largely 
on the increased complexity and cost of 

such a system, as well as the 
heavy burden on those who receive dividends 
and interest. 

Harold W. Wright, general manager of the 
chamber, also points out that many of the 
hundreds of thousands of the Nation’s stock- 
holders 65 years of age or older will be so 
unfamiliar with the red tape of applying for 
refunds that they will lose this money. 

“Millions of dollars which otherwise would 
be paid to their rightful owners would be 
retained by the Government by default 
under such a pian,” he said. 

More and more holes are showing up in 
this rather heartless withholding plan. 
Members of the Senate should be particularly 
watchful that no such legislation becomes a 
law which will become an unnecessary bur- 
den on the people and on thelr economy. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are burdened under a 
tremendous taxload. 

Two of the major reasons for this op- 
pressive and initiative-stifling taxation 
are the costs of America’s foreign aid 
program and the increasing Federal pay- 
roll. 

Both have risen greatly since the Ken- 
nedy administration came to power. 

Mr. Lawrence Sawyer, editor of the 
Terre Haute Star, which is located in 
Terre Haute, Ind., has written two par- 
ticularly appropriate editorials dealing 
with these inflationary Government 
spending programs. 

Mr. Sawyer’s editorials are factual, to 
the point, and draw conclusions that 
should command the attention of every 
Member of Congress. 

Accordingly, under unanimous consent, 
I insert these editorials in the RECORD: 
[From the Terre „ Star, Apr. 24, 

1962 


GROWING PAYROLL 


During its first year in office the Kennedy 
administration added 76,900 civilian em- 
ployees to the Federal payroll, In another 
year total additions are expected to reach 
200,000. 

The Federal payroll has increased $700 
million to a total of $14.3 billion and will 
be $1.1 billion higher by June 30, 1963. 

Outgo is not measured by numbers and 
wages alone, Quarters have to be provided, 
travel and other expenses paid for. The 
Federal Government now owns or rents in 
Office space the equivalent of 167 Empire 
State Buildings. More is being supplied con- 
stantly. This does not include warehousing 
and other space used in the Federal opera- 
tion. 

This rapid increase in size and cost of the 
Federal Establishment is sometimes de- 
fended on grounds that the Nation is grow- 
ing bigger and additional programs are 
required to serve and protect increasing 
population. 

But in light of exhaustive studies made 
of the Federal Establishment, and recom- 
mendations to eliminate obsolete and over- 
lapping bureaus In the interests of economy 
and efficiency, the argument is less impres- 
sive. 

The Washington bureaucracy would grow 
much less rapidly if it grew on the basis of 
efficiency instead of patronage. 


[From the Terre Haute (Ind.) Star, Apr. 25, 
1962] 


SYMPATHETIC SHAH 

From the visiting Shah of Iran came an 
admonition to Congress against any reduc- 
tion in foreign aid. 

Mohammed Reza Pahlavi told a joint ses- 
sion that he recognizes foreign aid is a 
burden. He said he sympathizes “with the 
desire to lay it down.” But he argued that 
“the need for it is not yet finished.” 

If the beneficiaries are the ones who are 
being asked to determine when the need 
will pass it ought to be apparent that foreign 
aid will never end. To consult only the 
recipients is to make certain that foreign 
aid will go on forever. 
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It's time Congress consulted the American 
taxpayers. When was a joint session of the 
two branches ever convened to hear what a 
taxpayer had to say in this connection? 


Gaithersburg, Md., Chosen as 
“Smalltown, U.S.A.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, Gai- 
thersburg, Md., was recently chosen as 
“Smalltown, U.S.A.” by the Voice of 
America. This community in Mont- 
gomery County was chosen as the town 
to represent our American way of life to 
over 60 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion. Many of the listeners will be be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

The people of Gaithersburg are mak- 
ing a great contribution to world peace 
and understanding by giving freely of 
their time and efforts to make the Voice 
of America broadcast a success. 

An article from the Gaithersburg 
Gazette of Tuesday, March 15, 1962, de- 
scribing this program, follows: 
GAITHERSBURG CHOSEN AS “SMALLTOWN, 

U.S.A.” FOR VOICE or AMERICA BROADCAST 


Gaithersburg has been chosen to repre- 
sent, through the Voice of America, a rep- 
resentative “Smalltown U.S.A.” for listeners 
abroad. 

Seven days a week the VOA broadcasts a 
2\%4-hour program to English speaking for- 
2 on the three continents. It is called 

the Breakfast Show.“ as it reaches the over- 
sea audience in Europe, Africa, and the 
Middle East at 5 to 7:30 Greenwich mean 
time. This is between the hours of 12 mid- 
night until 2:30 a.m. local time. 

Local residents will soon be heard describ- 
ing our business and civic life to the many 
millions of VOA listeners in their home- 
towns. 

The concept of the idea is to acquaint 
these people with the mode of life that peo- 
ple in Gaithersburg enjoy. 

Gaithersburg is somewhat unique, in that 
it is close enough to a large metropolitan 
area to absorb some of the influence a 
metropolis generates. Yet it is much closer 
to the farm influence that immediately sur- 
rounds it. From this amalgam of rural and 
urban is shown a cross section of life in this 
Maryland town. An opportunity will be 
afforded the listeners to meet some of the 
people who reside here and learn of their 
contributions to living in their freely chosen 
place. To describe the qualities of small- 
town living, every effort was made to present 
as many facets as possible so that the lis- 
tener abroad may better see how all the 
phases of living combine, to form the flow 
of commerce and people at home in “Small- 
town U.S.A.” 

It might be of some interest to know that 
the program will be beamed to three conti- 
nents with a total population of over 800 
million people. This number represents 
something over 60 percent of the world’s 
inhabitants. Although only a percentage of 
these people speak the English languages, it 
is pretty well assured that those who do will 
pass the message along in their native tongue 
to many of their friends. 

Among those interviewed to help explain 
to the listeners how Americans live, indi- 
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vidually and collectively, in Gaithersburg 
were: Mayor Merton Duvall, Postmaster 
Maurice Spalding, Veterinarian Dr. Robert 
Lehman, Dr, Jack Shumaker, Druggist Paul 
Johnson, Dr. Robert Wilson, of the fire de- 
partment and rescue squad, Jim Wilson, 
Sr., of Dalamar Bowling Lanes, U.N. Com- 
mitteeman William M. Fullerton, John Har- 
vill and family, Lions Club President Bill 
Norman, Rev. Harry Dalzell, and Nat Blum 
of the Gaithersburg Gazette. 

Interviewed at the Washington Grove Ele- 
mentary School were Miss Martha Satter- 
field, Mrs. Ailene Powell, Mrs. Hazel Smith, 
Mrs. Bernard Bent, Jenny Smith, Timothy 
Bowling, Alice Lucas, Richard Bartlett, and 
Pauline Olsen. 


U.S. Disarmament Offer: Kennedy Plan 
Is Feeble Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the San Diego Union on April 25, 1962: 
[From the San Diego (oaut) Union, Apr. 25, 

1962] 


U.S, DISARMAMENT OFFER; KENNEDY PLAN Is 
FEEBLE EFFORT 


The draft treaty outline for world disarma- 
ment presented by the United States at the 
Geneva Conference is a hastily conceived, 
unrealistic scheme designed primarily to save 
face for the Kennedy administration. 

It was a feeble effort to cover up a blunder. 
That blunder was the fact that Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk did not present a work- 
ing draft treaty when the conference began 
March 14. 

US. Delegate Arthur Dean and other rep- 
resentatives of the Western allies were 
emptyhanded when the Soviet suddenly sub- 
mitted a draft for total disarmament and 
urged it be accepted for general discussion. 

The administration, in frantic haste to 
repair the psychological damage, called on 
half a dozen bureaus to produce a counter- 
proposal as fast as possible. The result was 
on new draft treaty, cranked out in 29 

ays. 

The theory was that U.S. desires for dis- 
armament should be made known positively 
to neutral powers before the scheduled re- 
sumption of our nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere this month. 

Observers in Geneva report the document 
was received in disappointment by the eight 
neutrals it was designed to impress. They 
apparently regard it as an exceptionally weak 
effort to make up for Secretary Rusk’s fail- 
ure to have a working draft treaty ready 
when the meeting began. 

Apart from the diplomatic bungling evi- 
dent in the whole affair, the draft itself is 
a chilling reminder that the administration 
still has not grasped the scope of the peril 
this country faces from communism. 

The proposed reductions in our armament 
system would affect Atlas intercontinental 
missiles and their launching pads, Polaris 
submarine missiles, the solid-fueled Minute- 
man and the B-52 bomber. 

Along with the reduction in arms, there 
would be accompanying cuts in military 
manpower. Eventually, U.S. security would 
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be more dependent on a United Nations army 
than our own troops. 

Mr. Kennedy, in a bit of personal, back- 
slapping, called the plan the most com- 
prehensive and specific series of proposals 
the United States or any other country has 
ever made on disarmament.” 

The words of Representative Bos WILSON, 
Republican, of San Diego, are considerably 
more convin What Mr. Kennedy seems 
to be suggesting is that we eventually leave 
ourselves at the mercy of the U.N. force 
which could be dominated by a coalition of 
nonfriendly nations. We just approved $47 
billion in the House for our defenses. Which 
way is Mr. Kennedy trying to ride the horse?” 


Call for Patriots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, a 
very fine patriotic organization, the Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution—SAR—is discussed in a 
column by George Todt which appeared 
in the March 28, 1962, issue of the Herald 
Examiner. Believing that the column 
would be of interest to many of my col- 
leagues in Congress, under unanimous 
consent I place it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

GEORGE Topt’s OPINION—CALL FOR PATRIOTS 


To foster true patriotism; to maintain 
and extend the institutions of American 
freedom, and to carry out the purposes 
expressed in the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion of our country and the injunctions 
of Washington in his farewell address to 
the American people.'"—Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, objects and purposes. 

The National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution (SAR) is not the. big- 
gest patriotic organization in our country 
today—being only about 20,000 strong—but 
it is the oldest and certainly one of the 
most effective. Why? 

The basic reason may lie in the uncon- 
tested fact that the SAR probably has more 
Senators and Congressmen per capita than 
proportionately any other similar group. 
There are from 50 to 100 at the present 
time, located in both parties, and they run 
the gamut of political convictions. This is 
healthy and American, 

Which may also help to explain why the 
SAR is calm, cool, collected—and relatively 
quieter than most groups of similar purposes 
and aims. Whenever it passes important 
resolutions, it is never very hard to locate 
a friendly compatriot on Capitol Hill— 
sometimes in the White House, too—who 
will help carry the mail. Effective? 


EXPANSION SET 


In these trying times, the SAR is anxious 
to expand its numbers to become even more 
effective in the ideological battle for Amer- 
ica, 

President Harold Schutte, of the California 
society, tells me that new members, young 
people in particular, are being eagerly sought 
after now. Those who are eligible or have 
reason to think they might be eligible are 
encouraged to write the State secretary. 

He is Hon. H. Lewis Mathewson, 926-28 
De Young Bullding, San Francisco, Calif. 
Inquiries are welcomed by this gentleman 
from prospective new members. If you are 
eligible—why not write him? 
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Far more persons may qualify than is or- 
dinarily supposed. Generally, any male de- 
scendant of anyone who did important work 
for our country—in or out of the armed 
services—during the American Revolutionary 
War of 1776 is eligible. 

Any blood relative of a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution— 
sometimes considered subversive by Socialist 
Indian female reporters in the Asian sub- 
continent—are accepted without question 
upon presentation of the DAR lady’s national 
number. 

MORE QUALIFICATIONS 

Formerly I was president of the Pasadena 
chapter, SAR, and am a member of the 
State board of managers this year. I am 
very proud of this sincere, dedicated organ- 
ization which wants forthcoming generations 
of Americans to have the same freedoms we 
possess now. 

Last week President Schutte journeyed 
here from San Francisco to award our Good 
Citizenship Medal, the society’s highest 
award, to three local members of the mass 
communications media. They were George 
Hearst, Jr. and Herbert H. Krauch, publisher 
and editor respectively of the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner; and George Putnam, 
KTTV-11 television reporter. All were voted 
unanimously by the board of managers. 

SECOND FOR TV 


Conservative thinkers are so unfairly out- 
numbered in the national mass communica- 
tions media today that it is refreshing to 
find leaders of the stature of these two local 
newspapermen who will permit both sides 
to be heard. They are not-afraid of com- 
petition in the marketplace of ideas and 
public opinion, 

Back in 1954 I was honored with a similar 
Good Citizenship Medal for a TV editorial 
commentary called “In My Opinion” based 
on this column, which ran more than a year 
at NBC's Hollywood station. President 
Schutte told my friend, Putnam, he was only 
the second man in SAR history to receive the 
award in the new television medium. 

“The future of the American Republic,” 
he said, “may well depend on the efforts of 
those in mass communications who alert 
the public.” À 


Resolution of the Douglas County Kaw 
Drainage District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution of the Douglas County Kaw Drain- 
age District for the purpose of calling it 
to the attention of all of my colleagues 
in the Congress. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE Douctas County Kaw 
DRAINAGE DISTRICT 

Inasmuch as the President and other high 
governmental officials have recentiy empha- 
sized the desirability of expediting and ex- 
panding the Federal public works program 
in order to bolster the economy of our area 
and other areas through increased employ- 
ment and job opportunity and there are a 
large number of important civil works proj- 
ects of permanent benefit to the area both 
under the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
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U.S. Corps of Engineers in the Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Arkansas River Valleys where en- 
gineering, planning, investigation, and sur- 
veys have not been completed to the extent 
where construction contracts could be 
awarded and additional job opportunities 
afforded and the appropriation of the neces- 
sary funds to complete such engineering 
work by the aforesaid Federal organizations 
ree ip be promptly made: Now, therefore, 
it 
Resolved, By the board of the Douglas 
County Kaw Drainage District at a special 
meeting held in the district's office at Law- 
rence, Kans,, on Apirl 15, 1962, that the rep- 
resentatives in Congress, both Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
from this area be urged to take whatever 
steps may be necessary to secure adequate 
appropriations to expedite the early comple- 
tion of the necessary investigations, surveys, 
advance designs, planning, and engineering 
of the various flood control and water re- 
sources projects, including pollution con- 
trol and sewage treatment projects now 
pending or suggested in these river valleys 
and that members of the subcommittees on 
water resource appropriations of both the 
U.S. Senate and the House of Representatives 
be alerted to the desirability and necessity of 
making available sufficient funds at the 
earliest possible date in order that construc- 
tion funds could be appropriated for im- 
mediate action to accomplish the objectives 
above mentioned in relation to increased em- 
ployment and job opportunities in the area; 
and be it further g 
Resolved, That coples of this resolution be 
mailed to all members of the Kansas con- 
gressional delegations and to members of 
the aforesaid subcommittees of the U.S. Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 
WESLEY E. BRUNE, 
President. 
BILLY CAIN, 
Secretary. 


Is Jefferson Passé? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in the Sunday, 
April 20, 1962, issue of the Indianapolis 
Star: 

So JEFFERSON'S A SQUARE? 

Democrats met in Indianapolis over the 
week-end in the biggest Jefferson-Jackson 
Day session ever to be held, according to 
qualified political observers. In addition to 
a sumptuous repast, the Democrats were re- 
galed with words of wisdom from the Mis- 
souri miracleman, Harry Truman. 

Truly, this was a great event, and one to 
bring forth great party pride. 

Yet, Hoosier Democrats might have di- 
gested the words of the man who wasn't 
there, but who is a great deal closer to the 
White House than Mr. Truman. On February 
15, 1962, Arthur Schlesinger Jr. delivered a 
speech. Commenting on the patron saint 
of the Democrats, Thomas Jefferson, Schles- 
inger said, “Jefferson is today remote and ir- 
relevant, a figure not of present concern but 
of historical curiosity.“ He added that the 
United States “would be today a feeble and 
impotent Nation” if it had followed Jeffer- 
son’s ideas. : 

Arthur Schlesinger Jr. is an assistant to 
President Kennedy. Will future Democratic 
lovefests be known as Schlesinger-Jackson 
dinners? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or r 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Dun’s 
Review for the month of March an- 
nounced a poll of its Presidents’ Panel— 
the chief executives of nearly 300 diversi- 
fied corporations—on American Business 
and the Common Market. The results 
indicated that these businessmen favored 
the tariff program by a more than 3-to- 
1 ratio. In view of the great importance 
of the trade legislation now under con- 
sideration by our Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I think this article will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues and ask that it 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

BUSINESS AND THE COMMON MARKET 


Should the U.S. cut its own tariffs to get 
a reduction in import duties by the Com- 
mon Market countries? Of ali the issues 
that are likely to rend the Nation this year 
none is so important to business for the 
immediate future—and for the long haul 
of the decade ahead—as the reshaping of 
the country’s world trade policies. Already 
the battle over tariff changes has begun in 
Washington; it will be getting much hotter 
in the next couple of months. 

President Kennedy is seeking general au- 
thority to cut U.S. tariffs on imports by as 
much as 50 percent in exchange for similar 
reductions by the member nations of the 
European Economic Community. He has 
also called for sharper reductions—and even 
complete elimination—of tariffs on a broad 
list of products. 

Upon the result of the battle that now 
looms in C over these may 
rest the position of the U.S. in the web of 
international trade. That position has been 
changing sharply in the last few years—the 
clearest signs of the change are the recent 
deficits in the U.S. balance of trade and last 
year’s sudden outflow of gold from the U.S. 
And now it is the contention of the country’s 
top economists that many more radical 
changes are in store and that it behooves 
the U.S. to prepare to meet them. 

For these reasons, Dun's Review this 
month asked the members of its Presidents’ 
Panel (the chief executives of nearly 300 
corporations, large and small, covering a 
broad spectrum of U.S. industry) to consider 
the big and burning questions of world 
trade. The primary question, of course, was 
that all-important one: Should this coun- 
try cut its tariffs generally in return for a 
similar broad reduction of Import duties by 
the Common Market countries? 

The presidents’ response Is clearcut. For 
all the supposed tradition that American 
businessmen support high’ tariff walls, and 
for all the cries to that effect by various 
Washington pundits, the feelings of the 
great majority of these leaders of American 
business are exactly to the contrary. They 
stand solidly behind the tariff reduction pro- 
gram. By a ratio of more than 3 to 1, they 
back broad, reciprocal tarif cuts by both 
the U.S. and the Common Market countries. 

For this there is little historical precedent. 
In past decades only a relatively few busi- 
nessmen have felt that American industry 
could possibly maintain its prosperity and 
its dynamic growth without some effective 
protection from foreign producers. And 
though the members of the President's Panel 
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are not entirely representative of the whole 
US. business community (there are more 
heads of large companies with international 
operations than of smaller U.S.-centered 
companies on the panel), it is highly sig- 
nificant that so large a proportion of the 
presidents support these major steps toward 
freer trade. 

The typical top businessman's comment 
today is as far-reaching as that of President 
Grant G. Simmons, Jr., of Simmons Co. 
“The United States and Western Europe,” he 
says, “are interdependent. If we were to 
hide noncompetitively behind our own tariff 
walls, we would be living in a temporary 
fools’ paradise, and we could be pushed into 
socialism, debauchment of the currency and 
defeat.” 

Not. all of the panel members who felt 
that the United States must trim tariffs re- 
ciprocally with the Common Market coun- 
tries, is should be noted, see such drastic 
alternatives as Simmons. Many of them 
echo the beliefs of Columbian Carbon Co.’s 
President Lyle L. Shepard, “We must lower 
our tariffs,” says Shepard, “in return for re- 
ciprocal reduction by the Common Market. 
If we don’t we will find that American in- 
dustry is locked out of a major market. 
Trade, we must remember, is a two-way 
affair.” 

MORE THAN MONEY 

Most of the panelists, though, believe that 
more is involved than simply trade and the 
balance of payments. They recognize that 
foreign trade is now a massive ingredient 
in the Nation's foreign policies and in the 
strength and cohesion of the Western World. 
“The European Economic Community Is cer- 
tainly an attractive market for American 
business,” says Walter N. Plaut of Lehn & 
Fink Products. “But that is not the only 
reason why I favor a lower tariff agreement 
with the Common Market.” 

Other presidents cite some of those rea- 
sons, “We must maintain a good political 
climate with the nations of the EEC,” notes 
Frank T. Peterson of Black-Clawson Co., “and 
this makes it almost mandatory that we 
come to a lower tariff agreement with them.” 
And the president of Carborundum Co., Gen. 
Clinton F. Robinson, adds flatly: “What is 
involved is not only the broad economic 
policy of the United States vis-a-vis the 
rest of the world but also its forelgn and 
military policies and its future national 
security.” 

Many of the men who are so strongly for 
reciprocally lowered tariffs are heads of com- 
panies that already have foreign operations. 
Thus such tariff revisions will not strike 
heavily at their sales and profits—though a 
large proporton of them do say that their 
U.S. plants will be troubled temporarily while 
they adjust to new business conditions, 

On any issue so large and so vital to the 
Nation's industry, needless to say, there 18 
bound to be stern opposition. Not surpris- 
ingly, then, 25 percent of the Dun's Review 
panelists are opposed to lowering the tariff 
walls. Those in strongest opposition to the 
idea of reciprocal tariff reduction are, not 
unnaturally, presidents of companies that 
have suffered in the last few years from the 
growing wave of imported products, and who 
have themselves been unable to make much 
of a dent in foreign markets. 

Probably the most outspoken of all these 
opponents is A. G. Spalding & Bros.’ Presi- 
dent Edwin L. Parker. “I most definitely do 
not believe we should lower tariffs,” says 
Parker. It is most fortunate that our living 
standards are so high. But it is unfortunate 
that in achieving those standards, our costs 
are so high that we are noncompetitive 
nearly everywhere in the world.” 

His own company, says Parker, “has al- 
ready lost to Imports 90 percent of the tennis 
racket business in the United States. We 
haye had to close our tennis department. 
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And we have lost 50 percent of our baseball 
glove business to imports, too.” If the Ken- 
nedy trade program passes Congress, Parker 
sees & gloomy future. “It means,“ he says, 
“disaster, pure and simple disaster.“ 

WHO GETS THE JOBS? 


Other opponents might not speak out so 
strongly, but they are just as firm in their 
stand against tariff cuts. Representative is 
I. Melville Stein, head of Leeds & Northrup, 
Philadelphia instrument manufacturer. 
“The whole foreign trade program of this ad- 
minstration,“ says Stein, is one that will 
inevitably result in our exporting American 
Jobs.“ And, claims Hoffman Electronics 
Corp.'s H. Leslie Hoffman, who foresees much 
damage to the U.S, electronics Industry in 
deep and general U.S. tariff cuts: “We can- 
not compete because of the disparity in labor 
costs here and abroad. Also, the fact that 
we do not tie wage increases to gains in 
workers’ productivity and do not have a fair 
deprecation rate will bring much harm to 
American industry if tariffs are slashed.” 

Yet not all those panelists who believe 
their own companies and their own indus- 
tries will suffer from tariff cuts are opposed 
to the Kennedy tariff program. Many, while 
they recognize that lower tariffs might well 
lead to large U.S. imports and from that 
directly toward a spell of tougher times for 
their companies, seem also to have decided 
that the broad economics of free world trade 
and political alliance are of overriding im- 
portance. 

President A. C. Gilbert, Jr., of toy manu- 
facturer A. C. Gilbert Co., sums up the cure 
for this group. “For the long run,“ he 
points out, “we must make reciprocal tariff- 
cutting agreements with the Common Mar- 
ket. The most important reason is to hold 
the West together in the ever-growing eco- 
nomic war with communism.” But Gilbert 
bluntly acknowledges that this might not be 
so good for his company's stockholders or 
employees. As he adds: “Our industry, even 
more than ourselves, would be seriously af- 
fected by increased imports from low-cost 
producers in Europe. Over the long run, 
though, I believe the wage differentials will 
diminish so long as the free world remains 
economically free.” 

For some top businessmen there can be 
no clearcut answer to the question of 
whether thelr companies would benefit or 
suffer from a reciprocal tariff reduction. 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co.'s Willard F. 
Rockwell, Jr. explains this position. Says 
he: “Our U.S, operations and our U.S, em- 
ployees would suffer. And so would our U.S. 
profits, But our oversea manufacturing op- 
erations would gain. So our stockholders 
at least would not suffer.” 

The head of another medium-sized metal- 
working company puts it this way: “Many 
years ago I foresaw the growing market out- 
side the United States and invested large 
sums of money in manufacturing plants 
abroad. Now we have large subsidiaries 
making our products in foreign countries. 
So as far as our company is concerned it 
makes no difference whether tariffs are 
lowered or stay where they are—we are pre- 
pared to move in either direction. 

“But the problem that bothers me,” this 
executive goes on, “is the obligation to our 
stockholders. We could increase our profits 
many times by importing.our products back 
into the United States from our European 
plants. Our costs in those plants are prob- 
ably only about half our costs in our U.S. 
plants. But if we were to do that we would 
be adding to unemployment in the United 
States—and we would have fewer customers 
here.” 

To this executive, these factors add up to 
one conclusion. “With the constant bother- 
ing we seem to be getting from the Govern- 
ment,” he notes, “some one of these fine days 
we may suddenly decide that we had better 
look at this whole problem with the aim of 
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concentrating on getting the maximum 
dollar return on our investment, and let the 
chips fall where they may. This wouldn't be 
good for our U.S. employees, but it would 
greatly benefit our stockholders.” 

This dichotomy underlies the answers of 
many of the panelists, especially those who 
are presidents of large companies with over- 
sea operations. And it is probably for this 
reason that straightforward opposition to the 
idea of lowering US. tariffs comes most 
strongly from the heads of smaller com- 

es. 

No matter the opponents’ unhappiness, it 
is a fact that since the administration's 
tariff bill went to Congress, an increasing 
number of political pundits have been fore- 
casting that it will be approved, albeit in a 
somewhat watered-down form. And thus, it 
seems, the opponents of tariff cuts may soon 
face the need for sharp changes in their ways 
of doing business if they are to counter the 
competition of an increasing volume of im- 
ports. 

How should they fight that competition? 
To this question, some of the panelists re- 
spond only with deep gloom—such as the 
head of a South Carolina textile company 
who says almost desperately: “I wish I 
knew.” Most, though, have a more sanguine 
approach. 

DRIVE FOR EFFICIENCY 


Almost all the panelists agree that if US. 
producers are to benefit from the Common 
Market's reciprocal lowering of tariffs on U.S. 
products, the American manufacturer will 
have to keep working hard at trimming his 
production costs. Time after time, the 
panelists cite the increasing need for auto- 
mation in industry, for more effective mar- 
keting and for more thorough servicing of the 
products they sell. 

They also recognize that even more than 
this is needed. Says the head of one Con- 
necticut metalworking company: The U.S. 
businessman will have to learn how to design 
his product and his marketing program to 
sult European tastes. These can be quite 
different from U.S. tastes, and just because 
a product goes over well in our own domestic 
market doesn’t mean that it will be a hit in 
Europe.” 

For just these reasons, scores of the panel- 
ists renew the U.S. businessman's often re- 
peated call for reforms in the structure of 
the corporate income tax. In this their 
strongest plea is for revamping of deprecia- 
tion tax allowances to help business generate 
more cash, more profit, and out of that more 
opportunity for costcutting modernization 
of its plant and equipment. 

If the panel presidents’ prescription for 
competing in Europe with European prod- 
ucts sounds like bitter medicine, their ideas 
for meeting Europe's competition in the 
United States are only a little less demand- 
ing. The head of one major midwestern 
manufacturing company makes that point. 
“Drastic steps would have to be taken,“ says 
he flatly, “to reduce manufacturing and mar- 
keting costs to meet Common Market com- 
petition here in the U.S. market. Whatever 
progress is made in this direction would not 
be enough to meet the prices of foreign-made 
products in the event of drastic reciprocal 
tariff reductions.” 

Yet some manufacturers plainly believe 


that costcutting can also wreak havoc if it 


is taken too far. In our domestic market,” 
says Edwin R. Broden of SKF Industries, we 
must emphasize the advantages of products 
made in the United States. We must show 
that the engineering services, the reliability 
and the higher quality are factors that out- 
weigh savings to be made by purchase of 
imported products.” 

The leaders of companies that are already 
hard pressed by imports have some far more 
drastic recommendations. “Discontinue 
American manufacture,” says a major cloth- 
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ing producer. “Transfer manufacturing to 
the Common Market area and then export 
the products back to the United States.” To 
Selden T. Williams, head of Scovill Manu- 
facturing Co., that is not necessarily the first 
step. He says: “How can we protect our- 
selves from Common Market competition? 
We must try to get taxes reduced, wages 
stabilized, production improved, products 
developed—and pray. If all these fail then 
we will furtehr expand the plants we already 
have in England and France.” 

Even though the majority of the panelists 
support reciprocal tariff cuts and expect to 
benefit by what they believe will be a re- 
sulting expansion of trade between the 
United States and Western Europe, it is plain 
from their answers that they also expect that 
U.S. industry generally will have to live 
through some painful adjustments. It has 
been a long time since any U.S. manufac- 
turer could hope to clean up a quick, fat 
profit by turning out, say, ballpoint pens 
and shipping them off for quick sale in 
Europe. Such operations worked well 
enough in the years directly after World War 
II. But international trade has become far 
more sophisticated than it was in the last 
decade, à 

Now, many of the presidents believe, U.S. 
trade with Western Europe will be concen- 
trated in the very products that reflect the 
massive wealth of the United States. These, 
say the panelists, are goods that can be mass- 
produced only after heavy capital expense 
in highly automated plant and heavy de- 
velopment costs in research and pilot-plant 
production. 

This view comes across most clearly from 
those businessmen who are not directly 
affected by tariff changes. And few of them 
put it more succinctly than Tilden Cum- 
mings, president of the Continental Minois 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, The 
long-term effect of tariff cuts,” says Cum- 
mings, “should be to increase the relative 
importance in American exports of products 
which require a very high degree of tech- 
nological advancement, highly skilled man- 
agement and labor, and readily available 
capital, These factors comprise our most 
important inherent advantages. Semimanu- 
factures and more basic old-line manufac- 
tured products, on the other hand, will un- 
doubtediy be imported in greater volume 
as they are more easily duplicated abroad by 
countries at a lower stage of economic and 
technological development.” 

THE DISTANT VIEW 


Industrialists less directly affected by the 
proposed tariff cuts also naturally find it 
easier to stand back and take the long view. 
Says Wade N. Harris of Midland-Ross Corp., 
a manufacturer of auto components and in- 
dustrial machinery: “If American industry 
accepts the challenge of freer world trade, 
I believe that the long-term affect of recipro- 
cal tariff cuts will be a considerable increase 
in our foreign trade—so long as we accept 
the concept that our future markets are 
worldwide and not just limited to the United 
States, with exports viewed as an entirely 
separate and rather extra-dividend activity.” 

Not only that, Harris also holds that U.S. 
manufacturers, provided they haye enough 
skill and imagination, can compete readily 
with foreign producers. “The U.S. business- 
man,” he says, “will probably find it neces- 
sary to produce a product that finds accept- 
ance in Europe, rather than to adhere to our 
past policy of selling to the Europeans prod- 
ucts that have been designed for the Ameri- 
can market and that find a ready sale in 
Europe simply because similar products were 
not available there beforehand.” 

All this seems to spell a time of crisis 
shead, not only for the top management of 
US. industry but for their individual em- 
ployees and their labor union leaders. For 
the tariff arrangements, it seems from the 
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views of the panelists, will indirectly lead 
US. industry even faster than previously 
expected into the full age of automation. 
And from this, to many econ- 
omists, will come a drop in the proportion 
of the Nation's labor force in manufacturing 


jobs. 

Only late last month a thoroughgoing 
study published by the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions forecast that the 
human results of automation in industry will 
not be nearly so easy to take as many busi- 
nessmen believe. The Center’s report says 
there will be “severe displacement of blue 
collar workers” and that computers and auto- 
mation will eliminate entire job categories 
ranging from factory and farmworkers to 
bank tellers and even to middle-management 
executives. It predicts there will be “mass 
unemployment and that the Government will 
have to maintain of the population 
through vast public works schemes.” 

That the same idea—though in less gloomy 
terms—is in the mind of many businessmen 
is plain from the comment of H. K, Porter 
Co.'s President C. L. Holbert. “Tariff cuts 
by the United States,” he says “are bound to 
lead to an increase in imports and to a drop 
here in the production of goods with a high 
labor content.” 

President Edward J. Hekman of United 
Biscuit Co. can afford to step back a bit and 
look to the industrial transition that seems 
to face the Nation, for he does not expect 
his company will go through the wringer 
because of low- or no-tariff imports. Thus 
he forecasts: “There will be a greater em- 
phasis in U.S. industrial production on goods 
requiring a high degree of technology and 
an ever-lessening emphasis on those requir- 
ing direct and indirect labor cost. The inter- 
mediate steps toward this will bring a 
drastic, basic change—one that is not pleas- 
ant to contemplate—in American life, for we 
have grown into a fat and affluent society 
behind our protectionist tariff walls.” 

But for a businessman to foresee the 

ahead does not require that he be 
the head of a company that is not likely to 
be affected by those changes, Take J. Peter 
Grace, president of the highly diversified 
W. R. Grace & Co., whose operations run the 
gamut from shipping to chemicals, from 
mining to textiles. Grace also holds that 
tariff cuts will bring a major shakeup, “a 
swing to the manufacture of more and more 
capital-intensive products in the United 
States.” 

Out of such changes, many of the presi- 
dents believe, will come an ever-growing in- 
terdependence between the United States 
and the West European nations, “Each na- 
tion will tend to specialize in its production.” 
Says Elgin National Watch Co.’s R. O. Fickes. 
And A. O. Smith Corp.'s President Lloyd B. 
Smith puts it this way: “Trade—both im- 
ports and exports—will grow. But there will 
be more specialization based on the natural 
economic advantages of each of the compet- 
Ing areas.“ 

HELP NOT WANTED 

In the time of trial—while U.S. industry 
and its oversea trading partners look for 
those “natural” specialties—what aid should 
those companies expect who are battered by 
foreign competition? President Kennedy's 
tariff bill proposes that some kind of tariff 
protection be maintained “where essential” 
for certain industries, and then only for 
limited periods, The panel presidents are 
plainly pleased that the bill does not call for 
straight subsidies for injured industries, 
But some of them, at least, remain skeptical 
of the usefulness of even the temporary re- 
lief proposals in the bill. Says Holbert of 
H. K. Porter: "I don't believe in Government 
support of private enterprise. Support 
leads to further Government controls and 
then to socialism. Why not support the 
buggywhip industry? I believe they have 
suffered over the past 45 years.” 
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And even R. V. Hansberger, president of 
Boise Cascade Corp., who expects his pulp 
and paper company will suffer somewhat 
from a general tariff reduction, responds to 
the question of Government aid for affected 
industries with a ringing answer. “Abso- 
lutely no,” says he. 

Some leading businessmen among the 
panelist, though they are in a minority, do 
back the idea of Government aid. But their 
suggestions about the form the aid should 
take are anything but usual. Air Reduction 
Co.'s John A. Hill speaks for many of them 
when he says: “Government aid is very defi- 
nitely needed—but not in its commonly ac- 
cepted form. What I have in mind would 
be the very substantial aid to be derived 
from a long-overdue geenral tax reform and 
from a realistic revision of current. depre- 
ciation rates. Most European countries are 
already far ahead of us in this respect. 
Closer cooperation and competition with the 
Common Market would seem to point also 
toward the need for closing these tax gaps.” 

More than a dozen other panelists echo 
this idea. It is an alternative that seems 
bound to recelve much impetus as soon as 
congressional hearings open on the adminis- 
tratlon's tariff bill. 

And what of the future of international 
trade once adjustments are made and the 
new pattern of business take shape? 
Should the United States itself become a 
partner in the Common Market rather than 
merely a participant in tariff agreements 
with the European group? Such a step has 
been suggested by Eric A. Johnson, former 
head of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

But this idea the panel presidents firmly 
oppose by a ratio of more than 20 to 1. The 
Tew who do like the idea put their belief in 
such terms as those used by J. Peter Grace: 
"I favor the idea of joining the Common 
Market, for this is the biggest threat to 
Russia on the horizon.” Adds Daniel F, 
Gerber of Gerber Products Co.: “The closer 
the free world can come to being one eco- 
nomic unit, the better It will be for all of 
us.” 

Many of the panelists, though, recognize 
that much more would be involved in Com- 
mon Market membership than mere trade 
arrangements, For the Treaty of Rome, the 
government covenant of the European Eco- 
nomic Community, looks beyond trade and 
tariffs not only to the free movement of 
labor within the Common Market but to the 
partial surrender of sovereignty by its mem- 
ber nations. This is why Pillsbury Co.'s 
President Paul S. Gerot, for one, says: Po- 
litical integration of the Common Market 
countries is contemplated, but I believe we 
could become associated with the EEC with- 
out political ties.“ And S. S8. Kresge Co's 
Harry B. Cunningham puts it: “It is not 
clear to me that closer ties with a federa- 
tion that will logically involve political as 
well as economic union would best serve the 
interests of the United States.” 


Many of the panel presidents explain their 
opposition to Johnson's idea by pointing to 
the fact that U.S. exporters must look for 
thelr trade to much of the world besides 
Western Europe—their business is also big 
with Latin America and the Far East. And 
there, in the Far East, lies one of the big 
and growing problems that U.S. trade poli- 
cies may soon have to cope with. For while 
the focus of the present is so sharply on 
U.S. trade agreements with Western Europe, 
Japan becomes steadily a more important 
factor in world trade. So much so that 
some administration officials are saying now 
that in addition to trade agreements with 
the Common Market nations, a tariff “ac- 
commodation” (so far undefined) must be 
worked out soon to cover the Nation's trade 
with Japan. 
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“DANGEROUS COMPETITION” 


To a few of the panelists this prospect is 
the final straw. A retail drug company 
president dismisses the whole idea with 
one word: “Absurd.” Hoffman Electronics 
Corp.’s H. Leslie Hoffman says: “If this hap- 
pens, the industrial portion of the US. elec- 
tronics industry will be hurt.” And Amer- 
ican Optical Co.'s E. Weldon Schumacher 
charges: “Japan is the most dangerous com- 
petition anywhere.“ 

That these presidents should be so firmly 
opposed to the idea is not surprising; they 
are, after all, leaders in industries that have 
been hard hit by Japanese competition in 
the last half-dozen years. But what is sur- 
prising is the large proportion of panel presi- 
dents—about one in two—who agree that 
some new tariff arrangements have to be 
made with Japan within the next few years. 

“Japanese labor rates are rising faster than 
those of any other country,” says Midland- 
Ross Corp.'s Wade N. Harris. “It won't be 
long before the low-wage factor decreases 
considerably in importance. A tariff accom- 
modation is essential if we are to keep Japan 
as a bulwark of freedom in the Far East.” 

Harris is by no means alone in his evalua- 
tion of the potential threat posed by low- 
Wage Japanese production. A. O. Smith's 
Lloyd B. Smith firmly agrees with him. “We 
believe that the ‘low cost of manufacturing 
goods in Japan,’” says Smith, “is part myth 
and greatly overgeneralized. The cost gap, 
where it does exist, Will tend to become much 
narrower.” 

Primarily the panel presidents see the need 
for new trade arrangement with Japan as a 
pressing political problem. Kendall Co.’s 
Richard R. Higgins says, “I do not oppose 
limited or controlled imports from Japan 
and believe some such program is essential if 
Japan is to stay in the free world.” And 
Pillsbury's Gerot believes, “We simply cannot 
afford to let Japan's powerful industrial ca- 
pacity slip into the orbit of the Communist 
world.” 

Whatever Congress and the administration 
decide to do about tarlifs on Japanese goods, 
though, it is the advice of the panel presi- 
dents to move slowly. Says one east coast 
manufacturer: Let's solve the problem of 
competition with the Common Market, where 
wage rates are one quarter of ours, before 
we try to tackle the porblem of trade with 
Japan, where wages are one-tenth of ours.” 


Speaking the Public Mind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


: OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, in light 
of the recently passed revision of the 
present tax program, it is interesting to 
note the comments of one of my constit- 
uents. The excellence of this letter to 
the editor of the Grand Junction Daily 
Sentinel lcads me to bring it to the at- 
tent of my colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

[From the Grand Junction (Colo.) Dally 
Sentinel, Mar. 12, 1962] 
SPEAKING THE PUBLIC MIND 

Eprror: Your editorial, “Working for the 
Government,” which appeared in Thursday's 
Paper, demands comment. In this piece you 
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imply that the citizen is putting in a large 
amount of his working time to support the 
Government but you completely fail to men- 
tion what the citizen gets for this time. 

Taxes are simply the way in which the 
people buy something as a group which they 
feel is needed by most of the people and 
which they think can be more economically 
provided by the people working in concert 
than by the people as individuals. 

Taxes are not necessarily good or bad. If 
the service is necessary, the money handled 
with reasonable efficiency, and the tax is 
collected fairly then the tax is good. We 
shall always have arguments about what 
services are within the province of govern- 
ment, whether taxes are wasted, and which 
taxes are fairest. None of this proves that 
taxes are bad. 

When I think of all the things I get for my 
2 hours and 19 minutes a day of working to 
pay taxes, I realize what a bargain I am get- 
ting. Almost half of the money goes to de- 
fend my Nation, a luxury I do not care to do 
without. A large part pays to educate my 
children. I travel on Government-built 
roads to a Government protected park or 
forest for recreation. While traveling, I am 
protected by police who are paid from taxes. 
In town I go to a tax supported library, My 
house is protected by a tax supported fire de- 
partment. I drink water supplied by my 
Government and I know that the milk I give 
my children is safe to drink because my tax 
supported health department is inspecting 
the creamery. I'll gladly pay for all of these 
services plus many others too numerous to 
mention. 

Criticize waste where you can find it. 
Argue about what is and what is not a legit- 
imate area of government endeavor. Dis- 
cuss the type of taxes which are falr for all. 
But please let’s hear no more about working 
for the Government, The Government works 
for us. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGER Norton, 

Fautta, COLO. 


Let It “Segashuate” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker and 
fellow colleagues, earlier today I sub- 
mitted for your consideration an excel- 
lent analysis of the chaotic situation in 
Laos by the well-known columnist, Mr. 
Joseph Alsop, who characterizes the ad- 
ministration’s policy in Laos as reminis- 
cent of the Mad Hatter’s tea party from 
the children’s story of Alice in Wonder- 
land. In a second article on the same 
subject, Mr. Alsop seems to offer a more 
logical course of action than the present 
indefensible policy. This thought-pro- 
voking article is well worth reading, and 
I commend it to all of you for study 
along with the first of Mr. Alsop's on- 
the-scene reports. 

The article follows: 

Let Ir “SEGASHUATE” 

VIENTIANE, Laos.—Unless the American 
policy in unhappy little Laos is soon re- 
viewed, the next stage is easy to foresee. 
Gen. Phoumi Nosayan and the other Lao- 
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tian anti-Communist leaders are going to be 
strangled by the existing cutoff of American 
financial aid, or by an additional cutoff of 
military aid, or by both methods combined. 

The political corpse of Laotian anticom- 
munism, garrotted “for its own good,” of 
course, will then be added to a new coalition 
government in which the local Communists 
will be the strongest element. And this 
coalition will then be relied upon to enforce 
the strict neutrality which is the avowed 
American aim for Laos. 

These proceedings will be excused on the 
ground that an all-party government pledged 
to Laotian neutrality was the best bet for 
Laos, when General Phoum! first refused to 
enter such a government last summer, It 
may well be true that Phoumi then missed 
a good bet. But the question now is not 
what would have been the best bet last sum- 
mer. The question now is what is the best 
bet today; and this question must not be 
obscured by the remarkably intemperate 
feelings aroused in some U.S. quarters by 
General Phoumi's obstinate refusal to do the 
bidding of the Americans who pay the bills, 

Without regard to personalities, then, 
what are the current factors In this obscure 
but dangerous situation? In the first place, 
the odds on a neutral, coalition-governed 
Laos were perhaps reasonable last summer. 
But the odds today are astronomically 
against anything remotely resembling Lao 
neutrality, if a coalition government is now 
created by forcible prior strangulation of the 
anti-Communists. 

This difficulty is pooh-poohed, on the 
ground that the Soviet negotiators at Gene- 
va gave the strickest pledges of Lao neutrality 
to Gov. Averell Harriman. But suppose the 
local Communists or the Communist North 
Vietnamese or the Chinese Communists are 
not prepared to honor these Soviet pledges. 
Or just suppose—perish the thought—that it 
proves to be unwise to place our sole reliance 
on Soviet good faith. What happens then? 

The answer is too simple. The United 
States will then be desperately but quite 
truitlessly longing for the considerable as- 
sets in Laos which will be automatically 
flushed down the drain by a coalition creat- 
ed by main force. 

As a symbol of these assets, consider Col. 
Vang Phao, the Meo officer of the royal Lao 
Army whose regional command embraces 
the most important territory now held by 
the Communists. In the last year, he has 
successfully created scores of guerrilla com- 
panies composed of his Meo fellow tribes- 
men. And in the key area of Laos, the Meo 
guerrilla’s are now giving the Communists 
some of thelr own medicine, reducing them, 
in fact, to the position of the French in the 
Indo-Chinese war. 

In other words, the Communists now hold 
only the roads and the strong points in this 
area, and in some part of the area not this 
much, The Meo guerrillas can lay down and 
have laid down mortar fire on the main Com- 
munist supply base, Xieng Khouang, with its 
airfield where the Soviet transports land. 
They have already interdicted the key road 
forward from Xieng Khouang to Vang Vieng, 
so that all supplies for this main forward base 
threatening Vientiane are now carried in by 
air. They are tested by a year in combat. 
They have far greater potentialities in Laos, 
Best of all, the Meo guerrilla movement can 
be carried into the enemy's home grounds, 
the Meo-Black Thai area in the mountains 
of North Vietnam. 

Add that another exceedingly promising 
guerrilla movement is underway in southern 
Laos. And that the Americans who train the 
royal Lao Army and go into combat with the 
army units are unanimous that just 1 year 
of serious training has already worked won- 
ders with this force of 60,000 men. Add that 
these same Americans believe that far more 
can be accomplished. It can be seen that 
our assets in Laos are not to be light flushed 
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down the drain. And this is another great 
change in the equation, for all these assets 
either have been created or have gained 
their present value in the last year. 

But if these changes in the equation de- 
mand a change in the U.S. policy, what 
should it be? Somewhere in “Uncle Remus” 
there is a wonderful word, “segashuate,” 
meaning to allow things to simmer along or 
to develop naturally without undue inter- 
ference. The thing to do would seem to be 
to let Laos “segashuate,” continuing to work 
for a reasonable coalition but holding no 
further Mad Hatter's tea parties to enforce 
an unequal coalition, And if anyone asks, 
“but what if the North Vietnamese Commu- 
nists then invade Laos in great force?” the 
answer is: “Have you heard about the ir- 
revocable commitment the United States has 
now made in South Vietnam?” 


Brooklyn Longshoremen’s Medical Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, there has 
come to my attention the published re- 
port of the Brooklyn Longshoremen’s 
Medical Center, which deals with the 2- 
year period from October 1, 1959 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1961. This medical center is 
located at 283 Union Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and is maintained by the New 
York Shipping Association-Internation- 
al Longshoremen’s Association, AFL- 
C10. 


This medical center is only 4 years 
old, but in this short space of time it has 
made tremendous progress and contin- 
uous growth. In fact, right now it has 
under construction an additional wing 
at a cost of approximately a half million 
dollars which will double the size of the 
center, particularly its X-ray and labo- 
ratory facilities. Many other innova- 
tions and additional features have been 
added in recent years which make this 
center one of the most efficient and out- 
standing institutions of its kind. 

Medical and dental care is provided 
by the medical center not only to the 
thousands of members of this particu- 
lar union, but also to their dependents. 
The total number of patients served an- 
nually is close to 9,000, and the total 
number of visits is approximately 50,000 
annually. The average number of 
patients per day was 345 in 1961. This 
is a record of accomplishments which 
is yery gratifying and should be a source 
of great pride to those associated with 
the Brooklyn Longshoremen’s Medical 
Center. The costs of maintaining this 
center in 1960 and 1961 were $658,541 
and $826,072, respectively. 

The officers of the medical center are: 
M. E. Knabe, chairman of the board of 
directors; Anthony Anastasio, president; 
D. J. Keogh, vice president; T. W. Glea- 
son, vice president; P. J. Rowan, treas- 
urer; and Anthony M. Scotto, secretary. 
Mr. Scotto is also the business adminis- 
trator and Dr. Francis W. Mitchell is the 
medical director of the center. 
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I want to commend especially Mr. 
Anastasio and Mr. Scotto for their fore- 
sight in establishing this medical center 
and for making it a reality. Mr. Anas- 
tasio is associated with the longshore in- 
dustry for more than 30 years and is an 
international vice president of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association, 
AFL-CIO, as well as business manager 
of local 1814. Mr. Scotto is associated 
with the industry since 1951, working as 
a longshoreman and studying at Brook- 
lyn College from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1956. He is a director of the 
Brooklyn Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation and is president of the Mari- 
time Port Council of Greater New York. 

These men havé done a commendable 
job in helping to safeguard the health 
of thousands of people employed in this 
very vital industry in the port of New 
York, of which Brooklyn is a very sig- 
nificant part. I am happy to congratu- 
late them for these achievements and to 
extend to them my best wishes for even 
greater accomplishments in the future 
as the Brooklyn Longshoremen’s Medical 
Center grows and expands its facilities. 


Loses Farm for Not Obeying Allotments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
gree to which farmers of America are 
under the thumb of Government is illu- 
strated in the tragic experience of an 
Arkansas farmer, as reported by the 
Associated: Press last week: 

Loses Farm von Nor OBEYING ALLOTMENTS 

Lake VILLAGE, Ark.—Refusal to observe 
Federal acreage crop allotments has cost 
James Weir his 944-acre farm. 

About 125 farmers from the area attended 
a Government auction at which the farm 
was sold Tuesday to L. J. Warren of Lake 
Providence, La., for $60,000. Weir has said 
the farm was worth $300,000. 

The sale culminated a long running battle 
between Weir and the Government, which 
contends he owes $16,972 for overpianting his 
1959 rice acreage allotment. 

Weir contends that crop acreage allot- 
ments are unconstitutional and battled the 
Department of Agriculture for 3 years over 
the issue. 

U.S. District Judge J. Smith Henley up- 
held the constitutionality of acreage allot- 
ments and placed a judgment of more than 
$22,000 against Weir February 12. 

Weir wouldn't give up. He sought an in- 
junction to halt the sale until he could ap- 
peal. 

He was told he could stop the sale by post- 
ing a $23,000 bond to cover the amount of 
the judgment, interest, and court costs, but 
refused. He still owes a $10,244 penalty for 
overplanting his 1960 rice crop. He has paid 
a penalty of $8,900 for overplanting his 1958 
crop. 

Many farmers in this rich Mississippi River 
Valley area are sympathetic with Weir's 
cause. 


* 
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One farmer testified at a hearing before 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Committee: 

“He's doing what a lot of us would like to 
and can't afford to.” 


House Speaker McCormack Presented 
“Lantern Award” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P. O'NEILL, JR. 


HON. THOMAS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, in recog- 
nition of a lifetime of extraordinary pa- 
triotic service both as a private and pub- 
lic citizen, our distinguished Speaker, 
Joun W. McCormack, was recently the 
recipient of one of the highest honors of 
the Massachusetts Knights of Columbus. 

I am most pleased to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following ar- 
ticle which illustrates Speaker McCor- 
Mack's distinctly outstanding record of 
service and devotion to mankind: 

{From the Bulletin, Massachusetts Knights 
of Columbia, April 1962] 
HOUSE Speaker MCCORMACK PRESENTED 
y Awanrp" 

The largest attendance of members of the 
order, their friends, and guests paid tribute 
to Brother JoRN W. McCormack at the an- 
nual State council Patriot’s Day dinner, 
April 23 at the Hotel Bradford, Boston. 

The guest of honor at this traditonal event 
of the State council was JohN W. McCor- 
MACK recently elected as the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. He was presented 
the State council's 1962 “Lantern Award.” 

The award, presented annually to a person 
who exemplifies the patriotic and religious 
devotion of the founding fathers of our 
country, is being given to Speaker McCor- 
mack in recognition of the extraordinary 
patriotic service given throughout his life- 
time.” 

A member of Pere Marquette Council No. 
271 of South Boston, Speaker McCormack 
was initiated February 12, 1917. He is also 
a member of Bishop Cheverus General As- 
sembly, having become a fourth degree mem- 
ber August 17, 1930. 

Also present for the dinner and presenta- 
tion will be Richard Cardinal Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston. State Deputy Joseph E. 
Boothroyd will present the award to Brother 
McCormack. General chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the affair is State Treas- 
urer John J. McCullough. 

Speaker McCormack is the sixth recipient 
of the award, which is named for the lan- 
terns placed in the Old North Church tower 
as a signal light for Paul Revere in 1775. 
Other recipients have been J, Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion (1957); United States Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy (1958); Richard Cardinal 
Cushing (1959); Francis Cardinal Spellman 
(1960); and George Meany, President of the 
AFL-CIO (1961). 

Jon McCormack was born in South 
Boston on December 21, 1891 and was edu- 
cated in the Boston public schools, At the 
age of 21 he passed his bar examinations 
and soon established a successful law prac- 
tice. - 

He was elected in 1917 to be a member of 
the Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
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tion, the fourth in the State's history. He 
quickly became a marked man among his 
fellow members because of his high charac- 
ter and outstanding ability. 

The intervention of World War I inter- 
rupted his legal and political career, He en- 
listed in the Army and served throughout 
the conflict. 

Upon his return to Boston he married Har- 
riet Joyce, who gave up a budding musical 
career for the semiclolstered life of Mrs. 
McCormack. JoHN and Harriet McCormack 
are a most devoted couple. They have no 
children and always have found their world 
in each other's company. In Washington 
they live quietly at the Hotel Washington, 
rarely participating in the social life of the 
Capital. Whenever they travel, they travel 
together. It is one of JOHN McCormacx's 
proudest boasts that he has never once 
missed having dinner with his wife in their 
41 years of married life. 

In 1920 Jon McCormack was elected a 
member of the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives and served two terms, He was 
then elected to the Massachusetts Senate, 
serving for 4 years. During the last 2 years 
he served as Democratic leader. 

He was then elected, in 1928, to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Congressman 
James A, Gallivan of the 12th Massachusetts 
District and has represented that district 
ever since. At the beginning of his second 
full term the Democrats took control of the 
House, and Joun McCormack became a 
member of the powerful House Ways and 
Means Committee. Since that time JOHN 
McCormack has been an influential Mem- 
ber of the House, 

In 1940, when Sam Rayburn became 
Speaker of the House, JOHN McCormack 
succeeded him as majority leader. Except 
for the time the Republicans controlled the 
House during the 80th and 83d Congresses 
and Representatives JOSEPH W. MARTIN of 
the 14th Massachusetts District served as 
Speaker, JohN McCormack was majority 
leader until he succeeded Speaker Rayburn. 
While the Republicans controlled the House, 
he served as the Democratic whip. 

Joun McCormack was one of the Mem- 
bers of Congress closest to both President 
Roosevelt and President Truman, constantly 
conferring and advising with them. He has 
worked hard for the New Frontier of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

On January 10, 1962, Jonn W. McCormack 
was elected Speaker of the House, succeed- 
ing the late Sam Rayburn of Texas. He thus 
became the 45th Speaker and the first 
Catholic ever to head the U.S. House 
of Representatives. He is the seventh 
citizen of Massachusetts to serve in this 
position. As Speaker of the House, he is 
second in line of succession to the Presidency 
of the United States. 

Many honors have been bestowed on 
Speaker McCormack in the course of his 
public life. He has received honorary de- 
grees from Boston University, Holy Cross, 
Boston College, Villanova, Tufts, Providence 
College, Stonehill College of North Easton, 
Georgetown University, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Suffolk University, and 
Staley College. He was decorated by Pope 
Pius XII as a Knight Commander of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great. He is a 
Master Knight of the Sovereign Order of 
Malta and among other Catholic awards 
holds the Peace Medal of the Third Order 
of St. Francis and the Bellarmine Medal of 
Bellarmine College, Louisville, Ky. He is a 
Commander of the Legion of Honor of the 
Republic of the Philippines, a Commander 
of the Order of Sanchez Duart y Mella of 
the Dominican Republic, and a Grand Officer 
of the Order of Al Merito Della Republica of 
the Republic of Italy, 
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HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Spéaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I wish to include an address by the Hon- 
able James F. Byrnes, entitled The 
United States and the United Nations.“ 

This address was delivered February 
6, 1962, at Jackson, Miss. It was re- 
printed, published and widely distributed 
by McGraw-Edison Co., Committee for 
Public Affairs, and it is with the per- 
mission of MeGraw-Edison that I am 
inserting this outstanding address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 

Tue UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
(Address by James F. Byrnes) 

Since last December many Americans have 
asked the question, “Can the United Na- 
tions survive?” In recent days an increasing 
number are asking, “Should the United Na- 
tions survive?” 

To understand the reasons for the ques- 
tions one must revert to the situation exist- 
ing in the closing days of World War II. 
Many people, weary of war with its sufferings 
and sorrow, prayed for a cease-fire, and also 
wanted to establish an organization for the 
peaceful settlement of future international 
disputes. 

I believe that for at least a half century 
mankind would be spared a repetition of the 
cruel war which had engulfed the world. 
No one of the world leaders was more de- 
voted to this ideal than President Roosevelt. 
Wisely, he urged even before the outcome of 
the war was clearly established, that work 
should be started upon the establishment 
of such a peace organization. He believed 
that as the casualty lists were daily pub- 
lished in all the countries participating in 
that conflict, there would be greater support 
for such an organization. 

As early as February 1945, at Yalta, the 
President urged the adoption of a resolution 
providing for a peace conference to be held 
at San Francisco in the spring of that year. 

I was then Director of War Mobilization 
and accompanied the President to the Yalta 
Conference. I found that he was more inter- 
ested in the establishment of the United 
Nations than in any other item on the agen- 
da. He had the support of Churchill, No 
enthusiasm was shown by Stalin for the 
project, though he expressed no opposition. 
Dedicated as he was to controlling the world, 
he simply was not interested in a peace 
organization. As further evidence of his in- 
difference, when the conference finally was 
scheduled to meet in San Francisco, he ad- 
vised the President that his Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Molotoy, would be unable to attend as 
he was greatly overworked. 

President Roosevelt promptly sent a mes- 
sage pleading with him to reverse his de- 
cision. He told Stalin that if a great power 
like the Soviet Republic should fail to send 
its Foreign Minister to the meeting, it would 
create the impression that the Soviets lacked 
Interest In the organization. Stalin per- 
sisted in his refusal. 

A few days later in April 1945, President 
Roosevelt died. Only then did Stalin send a 
message to President Truman that in view 
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of the unfortunate situation throughout the 
world created by the sudden death of Mr. 
Roosevelt, he would reverse his decision and 
send Molotoy to San Francisco. 

I recall also that at Yalta when the UN. 
resolution originally was considered, Stalin 
asked that the Ukraine and Byelorussia be 
invited to become members of the organ- 
ization. They were not independent states 
and it simply meant giving Russia three 
votes, but neither Churchill nor President 
Roosevelt raised an objection to the request. 
That evening, after the session, when I ex- 
pressed to the President the opinion that 
giving Russia three votes in the Assembly, 
when we had but one, was a mistake, he told 
me that he feared if he objected, it might en- 
danger the adoption of the resolution by the 
Soviets. His theory, too, was that the Secu- 
rity Council would dominate the organiza- 
tion and it would do no great harm if the 
Soviets did have three votes in the Assem- 
bly, which he visualized merely as a forum 
for debate. 

When I continued tò protest, the Presi- 
dent suggested that I take the matter up 
with both Churchill and Stalin. When I 
talked with Churchill, he said as the Soviets 
would have three votes, he was heartily in 
favor of the United States having three. I 
had to return to Washington the following 
day and the President said he would talk to 
Stalin about it. A few days later the Presi- 
dent sent me a message that Stalin promptly 
agreed that we should have an equal number 
of votes in the Assembly. 

President Roosevelt died and I left the 
Government service. At San Francisco our 
delegates and the representatives of the 
State Department, for some reason which I 
never knew, decided not to ask for the three 
votes. 

In urging that we have three votes, I did 
not anticipate the situation now existing in 
the Assembly where the free world is out- 
numbered, but I simply was opposed to the 
Soviets having three votes to our one. Now 
with these small African states having a vote, 
those two additional votes for Alaska, Hawaii 
or Puerto Rico would be of value. 

Under the charter, a member of the Se- 
curity Council can veto any action of that 
body. The Soviets have used the veto 100 
times and greatly lessened the influence of 
the Security Council. Representatives of the 
free world were forced to make the General 
Assembly the effective agency ot the UN. 

In 1950 Dean Acheson, then Secretary of 
State, succeeded in having adopted a reso- 
lution incorporating the principle that 
whenever there was a breach of the peace, 
the Assembly by a two-thirds vote could 
override a veto of a member of the Security 
Council. Under this authority, the U.N. has 
performed a very useful service on several 
occasions, 

The United Nations of today is not the 
organization we sponsored in 1945. Origi- 
nally, it was composed of statés that had de- 
clared war against the Axis Powers, At the 
time of creation there were only 50 member 
states. Gradually the number has been in- 
creased until today it is more than doubled. 

Of the 104 members, 34 sre Afro-Asian 
states. Most of these were established with- 
in the last few years, and few of them have 
had any preparation for participation in the 
solemn decisions of world affairs. Each new 
African state, regardless of how small its 
population, has a vote in the Assembly equal 
to that of the United States. 

The United Nations is changed not only 
in its membership, but in its purposes. The 
charter, in the first chapter, declares, “The 
purpose of the organization is to maintain 
international peace and security.” 

Because this is its primary purpose, 
thoughtful people of the world were shocked 
last December when Prime Minister Nehru, 
of India, who for years has posed as the 
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apostle of peace, caused his government to 
invade Portugal's Goa, and by force of arms 
conquered this little province. By his action 
he earned an award for superlative hypocrisy. 

A few weeks before ordering his troops to 
invade Goa, Nehru visited Khrushchev and 
about the same time came to Washington to 
visit President Kennedy. I do not believe 
that he gave to the President any intima- 
tion of his intended aggression. It is despic- 
able that while preaching peace, Nehru was 
planning, in violation of India’s solemn 
obligation to the United Nations, to take by 
force from Portugal territory which had been 
hers for more than 450 years. 

If there was any plausible excuse for his 
statement that he was merely liberating ter- 
ritory taken from India only a few years 
after Columbus discovered America, then 
with equal plausibility, we could expect the 
American Indians to claim possession of the 
United States taken from them 400 years 
ago. 

It must be said that Nehru's represtntative 
was frank in his defiant statement to the 
Assembly, that India would have her way, 
“charter or no charter, council or no 
council.” 

When it was sought to have the U.N. con- 
demn this outrageous aggression by the 
hypocritical Nehru, the Soviets vetoed the 
resolution of condemnation in the Security 
Council. When our ambassador, Mr. Steven- 
son, considered submitting the question to 
the General Assembly to override the veto, 
he found he could obtain only about 35 votes 
when he would need twice that number. 

The action of the United Nations in failing 
to even condemn this aggression by India 
now provokes the question in the minds of 
Americans, “Has the organization become 
useless?” 

If the U.S. ambassador could not find en- 
couragement even to submit to the Assembly 
a request to carry out the primary purpose 
of the organization, “to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security,” then what excuse 
is there for the U.N.? 

The primary purpose of the United Nations 
is ignored by the Afro-Asian Governments 
now dominating the UN. They think its 
primary purpose is to secure the independ- 
ence of colonials. They accept as gospel the 

of a resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly last December, declaring that 
“inadequacy of political, economic, social, or 
educational preparedness should never serve 
as a pretext for delaying independence,” 

The independence of an African tribe in- 
capable of maintaining a stable government, 
ordinarily would not have serious conse- 
quences to other governments, but where 
such a group of people establishing a state, 
are admitted to the United Nations and its 
vote offsets the vote of responsible govern- 
ments, it does affect other peoples. 

And we cannot be proud of the role played 
by the United States under the new condi- 
tions. Last year a resolution was introduced 
in the U.N. by Liberia calling for an inquiry 
into conditions in Angola. The resolution 
charged that innocent, helpless Negroes were 
being exploited by cruel whites. Of course, 
the Soviets voted for it because Portugal is 
anti-Communist. But why did the United 
States vote for it? 

Portugal is a member of NATO. It sup- 
ported the allles in World War IT and has 
furnished us with airbases, There was no 
reliable evidence of crimes committed by the 
white people of Angola. Much of the al- 
leged disorder is attributed to terrorists of 
the nearby Congo, inspired by Communists, 

However, the United States has continued 
to support the Soviet Union and the Afro- 
Asian states against our ally, Portugal. 
Arthur Krock, able columnist of the New 
York Times, is quoted as calling the resolu- 
tion supported by us a form of lynch law. 
It does seem that in this and some other 
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cases we have recently deserted our friends 
for our foes. 

There is also a very dangerous trend in 
the policy of the organization. The charter 
specifically provides in article II of chapter 
I, paragraph 7, “Nothing contained in ths 
present charter shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state or shall require the members to 
submit such matters to settlement under the 
present charter. * * *” 

At the time the United States ratified the 
charter, there were in the U.S. Congress 
many men who favored it because of this 
language, but now the new coalition of the 
Afro-Asians and Soviets seems determined to 
intervene in the domestic affairs of the gov- 
ernment of the free world. 

In South Africa where the white inhabit- 
ants have been consistently anti-Commu- 
nist and- pro-American, the Government's 
position as to segregation aroused the an- 
tagonism of the Afro-Asian bloc and 
sponsored a resolution which was adopted, 
denouncing the Government of South Africa 
for its attitude on the race question, It was 
supported by the United States. 

If the group now in control of the United 
Nations causes the organization to intervene 
in the internal affairs of South Africa, what 
is there to prevent the same group from 
causing the United Nations to denounce the 
State of Mississippi for arresting the freedom 
riders? 

The United Nations has another problem— 
it faces bankruptcy. Since its establish- 
ment, the United States had paid approxi- 
mately 40 percent of all its expenses. The 
deficit of approximately $160 million is due 
to money spent for the purpose of making 
war in the Congo and the Gaza strip, and 
assessments for these expenditures have not 
been paid by many members. Of this deficit, 
the Soviets and their satellites owe approxi- 
mately $50 million. 

To pay this deficit and continue the war 
against Katanga, the United Nations has 
issued $200 million of bonds and asks that 
the United States buy one-half of them. 

These bonds will pay 2 percent interest, 
Today the United States is paying 4 percent 
for money it borrows. President Kennedy 
recommends the investment and says: “It is 
sound for the United Nations and its mem- ` 
bers.“ It may be sound for United Nations, 
but it is not sound for the United States. 

France refused to put 1 cent in the bonds. 
Britain refused at first but was persuaded 
by us to make a token purchase. It promised 
to buy $12 million by the end of the year. 
No other government will buy these bonds. 
Britains“ postponement until the end of the 
year probably means the United States will 
pay the entire cost of the war in the Congo. 

The President, after telling the Congress 
this was a “sound plan,” said: “These bonds 
will be repaid with interest at the rate of 
approximately $10 million a year, as part of 
the regular assessment. Every nation—in- 
cluding the Soviet Union—will thus be re- 
quired to pay its fair share or lose its yote.” 

The President was misinformed in this, 
Article 19 of the charter provides: “A mem- 
ber of the United Nations which is in arrears 
in its payment of its financial contribution 
to the organization shall have no vote in the 
General Assembly if the amount of its arrears 
equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding 2 
full years. The General Assembly may, 
nevertheless, permit such a member to vote 
if it is satisfied that the failure to pay is 
due to conditions beyond the control of the 
member.” 

That does not say that a assess- 
ment to conduct a war shall be included in 
the normal budget. 


In December the U.N. submitted to the In- 
ternational Court this question as to 
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whether expenses such as those incurred in 
the Gaza strip affair and in the Congo war 
could be charged to the normal budget. 
That question has not been answered. It is 
clear that if the special assessment cannot 
be charged to the normal budget, no state 
will lose its vote by failure to pay. 

Even if the International Court decides 
that these war expenditures can be charged 
to the norma! budget, the Soviet Union and 
other governments having refused to con- 
tribute to the war in the Congo will refuse 
to pay any assessment for that war. The 
Afro-Asian bloc, haying no money and be- 
ing entirely willing to let the United States 
pay all expenses of the UN. will not buy any 
bonds. Practically all states having refused 
to pay, they certainly will not vote to deny 
the Soviet Union the right to vote because 
of nonpayment. 

I hope the people will ask the Senator and 
Congressman who fayor purchasing the 
bonds, whether he would purchase a thous- 
and dollar bond with his personal money. 
If he would not, certainly he should not vote 
to spend the tax money of the people to make 
such an investment. 

If Congress should vote against purchas- 
ing the bonds, the U.N. officials can then 
offer the bonds for sale to investment 
bankers of the world. I doubt they can sell 
them, but at least an opportunity to pur- 
chase will be given to those who favor mak- 
ing war against Katanga, instead of forcing 
our taxpayers to finance something to which 
they are 4 - 

The problems now confronting the U.N. 
make it wise for us to take stock of our posi- 
tion. The United Nations is not what it was 
or what it was intended to be. The increase 
of membership from 50 to 104 has made it 
possible for the Afro-Asian bloc, plus the 
Soviet bloc, to dominate it. From experi- 
ence, we know that the Soviet bloc is not 
interested in the “maintenance of interna- 
tional peace.” It is the greatest threat to 
peace. Peace is not the primary purpose of 
the Afro-Asian states. They are inspired 
by their hatred of the so-called colonial 
powers, like Britain, France, Portugal, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands, who are our 
friends. If, to win the support of the various 
African tribes, now established as states, we 
constantly antagonize our proven friends, 
we cannot expect their continued friendship. 

We cannot expect all of our allies to con- 
duct their Internal affairs as we think they 
should. The difficulties we experience in 
successfully handling our own domestic 
problems should cause us to realize we can- 
not solve all the problems of all the peoples 
of the world. 

We must realize that the United Nations 
cannot prevent a war between major powers; 
that its chief contribution to the cause of 
peace is as a forum of debate which may 
clarify international issues. 

If the organization is to die, or if we are 
to withdraw from it, the world will not come 
to an end. If it is to survive and we are to 
continue our membership, we must empha- 
size the provision of the charter that pro- 
hibits the United Nations from interfering 
in domestic affairs of a state. 

We must place less reliance upon the 
United Nations and more reliance upon NATO 
and other regional organizations of our allles 
pledged to the preservation of the independ- 
ence of free peoples. 

We must put first things first. As long as 
there exists the threat of the Soviets to dom- 
inate the world, we must postpone expendi- 
tures for projects that may be desirable but 
are not urgent, and devote our money, our 
time, and our talents to increasing our mill- 
tary strength so as to insure our freedom. 
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The Price of Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following newspaper article 
which appeared in the Tulsa Tribune, 
Thursday, April 12, 1962, entitled, “The 
Price of Steel.” 

The article follows: 

THE Price or STEEL 


The “noninflationary” steel settlement, 
hailed so loudiy by the Kennedy administra- 
tion, will now be inflationary, after all. 

United States Steel, followed by others, an- 
nounced a 3.5 percent steel price increase. 
Is this necessary, or is it, as union leaders 
claim, just a gouge by the companies? 

Leslie B, Worthington, president of United 
States Steel, claims it is necessary. He 
points out that there have been no price in- 
creases in steel since 1958, but that in this 
period wage boosts and fringe benefits have 
risen an equivalent of 45 cents an hour. 
Overall costs, he said, have gone up about 
6 percent, and he asserts that the 3½ per- 
cent price increase is the absolute minimum 
the companies should ask. 

The company claims that the industry 
cannot build the eficient new mills to com- 
pete with foreign steel producers without 
cither a price increase or & sharp cut in 
dividends. Mr. Worthington asserts that 
profits of his company have dropped to their 
lowest level since 1952, and that surplus 
after payment of dividends has fallen from 
$115 million in 1958 to $3 million last year. 

President Kennedy, on the other hand, 
lashed out at the steel price announcement 
as “utterly unjustified” and asserted that 
“a tiny minority stood in defiance of the 
well-being of 185 million Americans.” 

The President quoted the Acting Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
as saying that the improvement in steel 
output per man-hour has practically equaled 
the wage and fringe-benefit boosts dur- 
ing the past 3 years. The President also 
said that without a price rise, steel profits 
would increase sharply this year as idle ca- 
pacity is put to work, and he cited the Wall 
Street Journal figures indicating that first- 
quarter steel earnings were among the high- 
est in history. 

It seems incredible that President Ken- 
nedy and Mr. Worthington are so far apart 
on their figures. We anxiously await some 
clarifying analysis. Are chickens being com- 
pared to goats? Surely somebody ought to 
come up with a clear series of consecutive 
yearly figures on the wage cost per pound of 
steel, the total cost per pound of steel, the 
profits after taxes per pound of stecl, and 
the dividends per pound of steel. 

But perhaps the whole dispute is getting 
academic. Maybe both steel labor and the 
steel industry are about to be punished by 
foreign competition on a scale never before 
dreamed of. For the fact is that under the 
Marshall plan we took a wrecked European 
steel business, rebuilt it with American tax 
money with the finest and newest equip- 
ment, and encouraged the Common Market 
which has become a howling (and, to us, 
somewhat sobering) success. 
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Already many steel products from abroad 
are successfully invading the American 
market, and the new price boost will bring 
more. This means less steel production in 
America and fewer steel jobs. 

Mr. Kennedy has pushed for lower tariffs. 
In great measure we sympathize with his 
aim. It will be wise if we have a freer ex- 
change of goods with Western Europe. But 
then, if American industry is profiteering, it 
will destroy itself. Or, where American costs 
of production eat up all the advantage of 
the short-haul delivery of U.S.-made goods 
to U.S. customers, American labor is going 
to suffer. Or, where you permit labor to 
take so much of the profits that dividends 
have to be reduced you'll find an irresistible 
trend by American capital to Invest else- 
where in the United States, or even abroad 
where industrial profits are generally richer 
and less taxed, 

One thing that neither John Kennedy nor 
David McDonald nor Mr. Worthington can 
do, and that is change the laws of competi- 
tion as long as competition is allowed. 


Mad Hatter’s Tea Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


H. DOMINICK 


HON. PETER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker and 
fellow colleagues, on several occasions, 
a number of us have been critical of the 
administration and the State Depart- 
ment concerning the conduct of our for- 
eign affairs, particularly in southeast 
Asia. On many occasions the criticism 
has been treated as though made by 


‘members of the extreme right, or scoffed 


at as simply partisan politics. Recently, 
however, Mr. Joseph Alsop, the well- 
known columnist and supporter of the 
administration, more than supported 
this criticism in an article in which he 
compares U.S. policy in Laos with the 
Mad Hatter’s Tea Party in Alice in 
Wonderland. It is well worth reading 
and I commend it to all of you. 
The article follows: 
Man Hatrer’s TEA Party 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

VIENTIANE, LAOs.—The best way to under- 
stand the present stage of American policy 
in this distracted little country is to remem- 
ber the worst moment of the Mad Hatter's 
tea party in “Alice.” This, beyond doubt, 
was the moment when the Mad Hatter rather 
crossly tried to stuff the Dormouse into the 
teapot. 

The role of the Mad Hatter is being played. 
with considerable panache, by the Assistant 
Secretary of State for the East, Gov. Averell 
Harriman. The Dormouse in this peculiar 
charade is the Lao anti-Communist 
leader, Gen. Phoumi Nosavan. And as in 
“Alice,” the Dormouse has refused to bé 
stuffed—at least as yet. 

It is not all so comic, however. Con- 
sider, for example, Governor Harriman's last 
descent on Laos, which was intended to st 
the Dormouse into the teapot by main force. 

At a meeting with all the leaders of the 
present anti-Communist government, Gover- 
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nor Harriman explained the salubrious char- 
acter of the teapot in question. This is a 
neutral coalition government which the Gov- 
ernor desires to form, with the neutralist 
Prince Souvanna Phouma at its head, with 
Lao Communists included in the Cabinet, 
and with the anti-Communists also in- 
cluded—but only and above all after the 
anti-Communists have surrendered their 
vital control of both the army and the 
police. 

After expatiating on the teapot, Governor 
Harriman gave a preliminary shove. The 
economic subsidy of $3 million a month, 
which the United States has long paid to 
Laos, was suspended some time ago as a pres- 
sure move. This has already caused infla- 
tion here. But other pressure moves were 
easily possible, the Governor reminded the 
Lao Cabinet, thus hinting at future 
suspension of military aid as well. 

Governor Harriman then looked at the 
Lao leaders one by one; pointed a stern 
forefinger at each of them in turn; and told 
them that he wished them to know they 
would be “responsible for the destruction of 
their country” if they refused to do his bid- 
ding. There was a brief silence, and General 
Phoumi then replied: 

“You know, Governor Harriman, we in 
Laos have many years’ experience of colonial 
rule. But we were never spoken to in quite 
that fashion in the colonial times.“ 

It can be seen, that rather passionate feel- 
ings have by now been generated on both 
sides. Yet the American policy here most 
urgently needs cool, dispassionate reexamina- 
tion. 

The existing policy was somewhat hastily 
adopted at the low ebb of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, just after the Cuban debacle. 
The aim was to secure a strictly neutral Laos, 
with no North Vietnamese Communist troops 
on Lao soil, and with the North Vietna- 
mese blocked from Laos as a transit 
route for its attack on South Vietnam. 

At Geneva last spring, with his customary 
industry and ability, Governor Harriman 
negotiated an agreement with the Soviets 
which on paper, at least, promised the de- 
sired neutral Laos. All the requirements for 
strict Lao neutrality were to be met, as 
soon as a coalition, all-party government 
could be installed with Prince Souvanna 
Phouma at its head. The Chinese and North 
Vietnamese delegates at Geneva gave their 
assent; and the Soviet delegate made impor- 
tant personal commitments to Governor 
Harriman. 

At this stage, last summer, the agreement 
that Governor Harriman had negotiated 
looked like the best American bet in Laos, 
even though it was obviously a long-shot bet. 
Any contraption basically depending on 
Communist good faith must always be a 
long-shot bet. But its real flaw was its de- 
pendence on stuffing the Dormouse into the 
teapot. 

Prince Boun Oum, the Prime Minister, and 
General Phoumi, the real leader of the anti- 
Communist government, never felt enthu- 
siasm for the coalition teapot. But they 
would have entered, nonetheless, if the 
price of the coalition had not been their 
surrending control of the police and the 
army. Such a surrender, they understand- 
ably considered, was tantamount to cutting 
their own throats with a blunt knife. 

For just this reason, despite month after 
month of maneuvering and mounting pres- 
sure, the Dormouse has obstinately refused 
to be stuffed. Meanwhile, the passage of 
time and changing circumstances have trans- 
formed what used to be a reasonable long- 
shot bet into a totally indefensible gamble. 

A Chinese Communist general, thinly dis- 
guised as a consul general, has turned up 
in the northern province of Phong Saly, at 
the head of a division of Chinese troops 
rather better disguised as roadbullders. The 
Communist North Vietnamese have been 
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pushing in troops, until they now have be- 
tween 12,000 and 14,000 soldiers in Laos, of 
which half are in regular army battalions. 
The transit routes to South Vietnam, which 
were supposed to be abandoned, haye been 
persistently used and improved. 

For these and many other reasons, if the 
Lao anti-Communists are now driven by 
main force, into the coalition that has been 
so eagerly promoted, it will be equivalent to 
handing Laos to the North Vietnamese with 
a red ribbon prettily tied around it. No 
doubt this can be done, by withdrawing U.S. 
military aid for instance, which Governor 
Harriman apparently told the British Am- 
bassador here that he intended to recom- 
mend. But it is certainly time to stop and 
think again. 


Time Limitation on Community Radio 
Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill which would prevent 
the FCC from limiting community radio 
stations to only sunrise to sunset service. 

In the farm and ranch country of 
the Nation, the local radio station like 
the local newspaper is as much a part 
of the community as the town hall. I 
am inserting comments from letters I 
have received from a number of constit- 
uents which highlight the problem: 

Our area would suffer, I know. Many 
times during the past winter KOLY was 
used to make important announcements of 
school closings and other emergency type 
announcements. There can be little ques- 
tion but what these announcements lessen 
a danger to life and property, and that they 
reduce the frequency of uncomfortable, de- 
laying, and sometimes dangerous situations. 


Another said: 

Radio station KDIO is the only radio sta- 
tion within a 40-mile radius, For this rea- 
son, schools, local organizations, and our 
rural families depend on early morning ra- 
dio to keep them informed as to local condi- 
tions. Every year during these early morn- 
ing hours included in this proposed change 
KDIO handles hundreds of school and no 
school announcements, everything from a 
flat tire on a schoolbus, broken-down heat- 
ing plants and sewer systems in schools, 
sick teachers and snow storms. When the 
district court is In session in our area KDIO 
informs the jurors whether or whether not 


to appear, 


One of my correspondents wrofe: 

This is the only means of local business 
places to advertise, and by cutting down the 
hours we are being discriminated against. 
If anything, I would like to see their winter 
months sign-off time extended to6 p.m. In 
December and January, our local stations 
must sign off at 4:15, and these months are 
the peak advertising and selling season. 


The Mobridge, S. Dak, Tribune com- 
mented: 

There are no radio stations in the Da- 
kotas, Minnesota, Montana or Wyoming on 
1300 kilocycles. It would be a tremendous 
disservice to the people of the central Da- 
kotas to deprive them of early morning local 
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radio reception to prevent minute interfer- 
ence (either real or imagined) to a station 
several hundred miles away. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will 
take early action on legislation to allow 
daytime stations to broadcast at least 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., as proposed 
by my bill. 


To Cure Recession: Spending Not the 
Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the April 4, 1962, 
issue of the San Diego Union: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Apr. 4, 
1962] 
To Curr Recession: U.S, SPENDING NOT THE 
ANSWER 


We suspect the administration, for politi- 
cal reasons, refuses to face up to the serious- 
ness of the unemployment situation in this 
country. 

The gain in jobs after a mild recession has 
been less than spectacular. In fact it has 
been less than in previous recovery periods. 

Labor Department statistics show that the 
gain in nonfarm jobs has been 949,000, com- 
pared with 3.4 million in the 1948-50 recov- 
ery, 2.1 million in 1953-55, and 1.9 million in 
1957-59. 

A large part of the relatively modest de- 
cline in unemployment during 1961 was ac- 
counted for by the callup of nearly 300,000 
persons into the Armed Forces. Another 
330,000 hires were accounted for by Govern- 
ment employment at various levels, 

This means that only one-third of the 
overall increase was provided by private in- 
dustry and business. 

We agree with Republican members of the 
Joint Economic Committee who criticize the 
administration for advocating expansion of 
demand principally through larger expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government. 

“They forget,” the Republicans’ minority 
report says, “that 7 years of Federal spend- 
ing on make-work and pump-priming de- 
vices failed to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem ot the 1930's. Not until World War II 
began in Europe did unemployment drop be- 
low 9 million.” 

It appears that Western Europe has no 
unemployment problem because the govern- 
ments there have exercised fiscal responsibil- 
ity, stabilized their currencies and encour- 
aged free enterprise to expand and modernize 
plants and equipment. 

We will have inflation unless the adminis- 
tration, first of all, admits to the seriousness 
of the unemployment problem and then at- 
tempts to solve it by means other than Gov- 
ernment spending, 

The administration's bill would permit 
businessmen to subtract from their tax bills 
as much as 7 percent of the cost of newly 
purchased equipment. This giveaway 
would favor the large taxpayer and penalize 
the small. 

Representative THoMas B, Curtis, Repub- 
Ucan, of Missouri, and other Republican 
members of the joint committee have 
proposed more liberal depreciation allow- 
ances as a fair and effective way of removing 
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impediments to modernization of industry 
and creating new job opportunities. 

An increase in domestic economic activity 
arising from private investment is preferable 
to direct efforts by the Federal Government 
to expand demand through spending. 

This can lead to budget deficits, weaken 
confidence in the dollar and encourage 
dreaded inflation at home, 


Massachusetts Resolution Condemns 
Arab League Discrimination Against 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the Gen- 
eral Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts is the first New Egland 
legislature to approve a resolution 
urging the State Department to take a 
“firm position against Arab interference 
in the conduct of the affairs of Ameri- 
can citizens.” In so doing, Massachu- 
setts joins six other States and the 
Congress in strongly expressing concern 
over both the discriminatory practices of 
Arab nations and the reaction of our 
Government to them. On numerous oc- 
casions, the Congress has made its posi- 
tion clear by spelling out its opposition 
to American recognition of discrimina- 
tory Arab policies affecting our people 
as individuals and our Government as 
the protector of our people. 

In one recent instance, just last year 
the House supported my amendment to 
the Peace Corps Act which would have 
eliminated Peace Corps assistance in any 
nation which discriminated against any 
member of its contingent. Upon secur- 
ing a concise policy statement from the 
Peace Corps confirming the intent of 
this amendment, the conference com- 
mittee struck it from the final legislation. 


The practices of these Arab nations 
are well outlined in the introductory por- 
tions of the Massachusetts resolution. 
Therefore, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the re- 
solution which was unanimously passed 
by both houses of the Massachusetts 
General Court on April 9, 1962: 
RESOLUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 

MASSACHUSETTS, IN THE YEAR 1962, URGING 

THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE To TAKE A FIRM 

POSITION AGAINST ARAB INTERFERENCE IN 

THE ÄFFAMS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS AND 

BUSINESSMEN, AND CERTAIN RELATED MAT- 

TERS 

Whereas Arab nations including the 
United Arab Republic, Iraq, Jordan, Leba- 
non, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Libya, Sudan, 
Tunisia, and Morocco, functioning as the 
Arab League, have been conducting a boycott 
of certain American citizens, business, and 
industry; and 

Whereas the Arab League has blacklisted 
all American ships which have touched at 
Israeli ports of call; and 

Whereas American firms doing business in 
Israel are cut off from trade with Arab 
countries; and 

Whercas Arab League countries continue to 
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make strenuous efforts to prevent most 
American companies controlled or managed, 
partially or wholly, by Americans of the 
Jewish faith from establising commercial 
Telationships with countries that are mem- 
bers of the Arab League; and 

Whereas American servicemen and Armed 
Forces employees of Jewish faith are not 
permitted to serve at the Dhahran Airbase 
in Saudi Arabia; and 

Whereas American citizens, because they 
are members of the Jewish faith, are gen- 
erally not permitted to disembark in such 
Arab countries as Jordan and Saudi Arabia; 
and 

Whereas approximately 500 American busi- 
ness firms during 1960 received warning 
through the U.S. mails from Arab boycott 
officers in Damascus and Kuwait that if 
Americans have commercial dealings with 
Israel, they must forego doing business with 
Arab countries; and 

Whereas individual Hollywood motion pic- 
ture stars have also been blacklisted, and 
have been prevented from playing in some 
Arab League countries even under U.S. State 
Department auspices; and 

Whereas American citizens of the Jewish 
faith are generally excluded from private 
employment in any capacity in any Arab 
owned or controlled company; and 

Whereas with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and the U.S. Navy, contracts for 
the shipment of U.S. surplus wheat to the 
United Arab Republic provide that the ves- 
sell may not have trade at Israel ports; and 

Whereas the Democratic Party platform of 
1960 pledged the protection of the rights of 
American citizens to travel, to pursue lawful 
trade, and to engage in other lawful activities 
abroad without distinction as to race or re- 
ligion, and has further pledged to oppose 
any international agreement or treaty which 
by its terms or practices differentiates among 
American citizens on grounds of race or re- 
ligion; and 

Whereas the Republican Party platform of 
1960 pledged to seek an end to transit and 
trade restrictions, blockades and blacklists, 
and further pledged to secure freedom of 
navigation on international waterways and 
the cessation of discrimination against 
Americans on the basis of religious beliefs: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Depart- 
ment of State to take a firm position against 
Arab interference in the conduct of the af- 
falrs of American citizens and businessmen, 
to abstain from any accommodation to Arab 
League boycott activities and policies, 
whether passive or overt, to resist any efforts 
by Arab nations to maintain or widen its 
boycott activities in the United States, and 
to exert all possible efforts and utilize its 
resources to the fulfillment of the spirit and 
purposes of those resolutions; and be it 
further 4 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to the Secretary of State of the 
United States. 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


* OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
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petition from a citizen of my district, as 

follows: 

A PETITION TO THE 87TH CONGRESS TO AMEND 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


(By William Netschert, ME. Daytona 
Beach, Fla., adviser on employment secur- 
ity to the 1961 Legislature of the State of 
Florida, and consultant on design of un- 
employment compensation statutes) 
Congresses since the 74th have amended 

the Social Security Act of 1935 in such care- 
less manner that the equities which that 
Congress sought to establish are being dis- 
sipated faster than the trust funds can be 
accumulated for the benefit of those being 
taxed as individuals. This is true for all 
the contributory systems established under 
this act. 

No Congress is bound by the acts of an- 
other, in providing for the individual's wel- 
fare, in the purpose of promoting “‘the gen- 
eral welfare.” The high purpose of the So- 
cial Security Act of 1935 is being degraded 
in consequence. There seems to be only one 
way to preserve that purpose—amendment 
to the Constitution which will correct pres- 
ent abuses and prevent enactment of future 
obtuse purposes into national law. 

The 87th Congress is hereby petitioned, 
under the first amendment, to redress the 
wrongs committed by past Congresses, this 
Congress, and the legislatures of the States, 
by taking steps to promote to the States a 
new amendment to the Constitution which 
will forever, if possible, correct past abuses 
and prevent new abuses for the purpose of 
contributory social security, as they were ex- 
pressed by one of the designers, Dean J. 
Douglas Brown, of Princeton, who has called 
for recognition of “the dignity and respon- 
sibility of the individual” in a “mutually 
advantageous contract” with his democratic 
Government. 

To that end the 87th Congress is petitioned 
to adopt the recommendation for amend- 
ment of the Constitution, which follows: 


RECOMMENDATION FOR JOINT RESOLUTION OF 
THE 87TH CONGRESS TO AMEND THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Congress shall not impose a tax on the 
individual for the individual's welfare, unless 
the benefits therefrom accrue solely to the 
individual taxed, out of equities thus estab- 
lished. The established equity of any indi- 
vidual shall not be appropriated to the bene- 
fit of any other. Appropriations for general 
welfare shall be used on the basis of need. 
No trust fund of any State, deposited in the 
Federal Treasury, shall be appropriated by 
law or Executive order to the use of any 
other State, without mutual agreement and 
provision for loan and interest, until repaid. 


Sheboygan Press Supports the Ice Age 
National Scientific Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


‘OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include a 
recent editorial from the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Press supporting the Ice Age Na- 
tional Scientific Reserve: 

Creation of an Ice Age National Scientific 
Reserve in Wisconsin is provided for in leg- 
islation prepared last week by the U.S De- 
partment of the Interlor and the Budget 
Bureau. 
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Drafts of the measure were sent to the 
House and Senate Interlor Committees. The 
project is sponsored in the House by Repre- 
sentatives Henry S. Reuss, of Milwaukee, 
and LESTER R. JOHNSON, of Black River Falls. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY is sponsoring the 
legislation in the Senate. 

The project is of particular interest to 
residents of the Sheboygan area, because 
Kettle Moraine State Forest, much of which 
lies within the borders of Sheboygan County, 
is an integral part. Purchase of 17,000 acres 
in the Kettle Moraine and Campbellsport 
area is proposed. 

Other sections of the proposed reserve in- 
clude the Devil's Lake area and the Chippewa 
wilderness area near Bloomer in northwest- 
ern Wisconsin, 

Early last month President Kennedy ex- 
pressed his support of efforts to set up the 
reserve. He included the proposed reserve 
among 10 park, seashore, and other recrea- 
tion areas for which he asked favorable ac- 
tion in the present session of Congress. Di- 
rector Conrad Worth of the National Park 
Service has given his official blessing. 

Representative Reuss has explained that 
under the proposal the ice age reserve will 
include all the main features of glaciated 
terrain. The massive North American 
glacier, up to 2 miles thick, scoured 
ground polished the land as it advanced and 
retreated. There were four major advances— 
the Nebraskan, the Kansan, the Illinoisan, 
and the Wisconsin. The Wisconsin advance 
occurred about 10,000 years ago and, as the 
last of four, it obliterated earlier glaciers. 

In an article appearing in Eagle magazine, 
Representative Reuss wrote that the 
Wisconsin glacier was divided into five lobes, 
or fingers—the Lake Michigan lobe, the 
Green Bay lobe and several lobes farther 
west. The hils of boulders, pebbles, and clay 
left at the edges of these fingers are called 
moraines, and they extend over Wisconsin 
for 500 miles from Lake Michigan to the 
Minnesota border. Their soil is rocky and, 
as pointed out by Representative REUSS, 
this accounts for the happy accident that 
they have been saved from farming and are 
mostly hardwood covered today. 

Streams of melting waters under the 
glacier dumped their rocks in hogback 
ridges, sometimes miles in length, known 
as eskers. Finally, there are drumlins— 
long, cigar-shaped hills facing toward the 
ice’s retreat. Melting ice masses also caused 
depressions in the ground hundreds of feet 
deep, called kettle holes. At other times, 
the melting glacier deposited its debris as 
high cones that look like volcanic craters, 
known as kames. 

Unsurpassed examples of kames, eskers, 
and kettle holes will be found in the Kettle 
Moraine State Forest, less than a half hour 
drive from Sheboygan. Many of these for- 
mations can be viewed from Kettle Marine 
Drive which extends through the northern 
unit of the State forest. 

In addition to its scenic and geological 
values, the proposed reserve will provide 
recreation for thousands of visitors. Wis- 
consin is part of the heartland of America— 
an area which contains the greatest popu- 
lation concentration in the United States. 
But in this area, extending from Ohio to the 
Rockies, there is hardly a national park 
worthy of the name. Representative Reuss 
and the other sponsors contend the Ice Age 
National Scientific Reserve will go far toward 
meeting a longfelt need. 

It is acknowledged that the remnants of 
the ice age do not readily fit into the cus- 
tomary national park categories. For in- 
stance, some sections are many miles apart. 
It is because of this that the sponsors en- 
Visage a national reserve, under the National 
Park Service, but with the land still owned 
by the State or even by county governments. 
Uncle Sam will share the cost of the re- 
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serve—50 percent of the cost of buying land, 
75 percent of the cost of supplying interpre- 
tive services—lectures, nature trails, and yisi- 
tor centers—and 50 percent of the cost of 
maintaining such facilities as camping, pic- 
nicking, and swimming areas. 

The strong support already given the proj- 
ect indicates that within the next year or 
two it will become a reality. Land acquisi- 
tions and the development of recreational 
areas in all probability will be carried out at 
a much larger scale than has been possible 
under the State program. Thus, an area al- 
most at our doorstep will assume steadily in- 
creasing importance. 


May Day, U.S. Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert into the Recorp today, 
an article by one of the foremost writers 
of the day, Donald I. Rogers, entitled 
“May Day, U.S. Style.” This article 
deals with a project started in my dis- 
trict a few years ago and has caught 
fire all over the United States, It is 
called personal affairs and the village 
of Freeport has designated the month of 
May as personal affairs month. Free- 
port is one of the outstanding communi- 
ties in the United States. The article 
speaks for itself and only Donald I, 
Rogers could do such an outstanding 
article such as this. I take pleasure in 
recommending the reading of this article 
as important to every American. 

Thé article follows: 

May Day, U.S. STYLE 
(By Donald I, Rogers) 

On May 1, 1957, a group of residents of 
Freeport, Long Island, gathered at a luncheon 
to mark the inauguration of the observance 
of Personal Affairs Month, 31 days devoted 
to review of their personal finances and 
consideration of how better to care for 
them. On that occasion, I commented on 
the remarkable paradox that, on that May 1, 
Communists were parading In Moscow and in 
leading cities throughout the world in cele- 
bration of a state-controlled way of life, 
while in the relatively small south shore 
town of Freeport, the people were gathering 
to rededicate themselves to the principle of 
self-determined self-support. 

They will be doing it again today in Free- 
port, but in the intervening 6 years the 
idea of Personal Affairs Month has spread 
throughout America and to some parts of 
Canada, sparked by that small, zealous group 
in Manhattan’s bustling suburb. They will 
be observing the start of Personal Affairs 
Month today with luncheons or dinners in 
Troy, Albany, and Buffalo, N..; in Paramus, 
N.J; in Tyler; Tex.; in Madison, S. Dak.; in 
Lorimer County, Colo; in Philadelphia, in 
Detroit, in Honolulu, in Montreal; and in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Staten Island, and in numerous other 
centers throughout the land. 

There is something here that transcends 
an orderly review and analysis of individual 
financial affairs—a checkup on wills, in- 
surance, savings, investments, and such— 
though these things are important. If be- 
speaks the historic American desire for per- 
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sonal, individual independence, which is as 
much a part of being free as the right to 
yote. 

There is a lesson here, too, for the cowards 
whose soft hearts match their soft heads, 
who so strongly believe that only a political 
rad ‘elmer can provide security for the 
individual that they are eager to surrender 
their responsibilities to the state. 

As one of the founders of Personal Affairs 
Month, I feel sadness at the thought of grown 
men marching behind the Iron Curtain to 
celebrate the fact that their destinies have 
been taken over by the Government, As 
an American, I feel a degree of shame over 
the fact that a newspaperman in this land 
should find remarkable the rediscovery of 
these simple traditional American ideals in 
Freeport. 

At a time in this Nation's history when 
vast numbers of the citizenry and indeed 
many officials of Government seem unsure 
of the direction that should be taken, at a 
time when state welfare seems as desirable 
to as many people as does self-provided in- 
dependence, the rebirth of plain American 
courage and independence through the Free- 
port idea is a refreshing breeze over thi 
stench of political confusion. < 

In Freeport and in the other communities” 
observing the onset of Personal Affairs 
Month, citizens will be encouraged to sit 
down and take inventory of their family 
finances—their savings, insurance, invest- 
ments, wills, taxes, borrowings, and credit 
ratings. 

What better day to do it than on May 1, 
the day the Communists march to com- 
memorate their system, whose vast difference 
from our own starts in this humble area of 
personal or family finance? 

Under communism no one need buy insur- 
ance. Under communism no one need worry 
about a will, for there is no estate to leave. 
Under communism no one need save for old 
age. Under communism no one needs to 
worry about credit, for there is none to be 
had. Under communism no one needs med- 
ical insurance or a nest egg. For the medi- 
care program is total. 


The pedPle in the communities of the 
Western World who assemble today will be 
taking inventory of their family finances not 
because our Government has failed to pro- 
vide them with enough security, but because 
they prefer to do it this way—they prefer to 
provide their own security, beholden to no 
one. 

These are Americans and the difference in 
the amount of guts between them and those 
who seek shelter under the arm 
of the state is so obvious as to be unworthy 
of comment. 

These sessions provide a basic need for, as 
has been decried previously in this space, 
Americans are taught how to earn money, 
but never what to do with it after it has been 
earned. 

It is clear, it seems to me, that unless more 
of us are encouraged and taught how to care 
for our own personal affairs, then the Gov- 
ernment will have to do it for us. Yet ap- 
palling ignorance prevails in the fundamen- 
tals of personal finance. 

A greater knowledge of money manage- 
ment would enable many working wives to 
return to their homes to care for their 
children. 

Many impoverished widows would today 
be living in comfortable dignity if their hus- 
bands had been taught more about wills and 
about the basics of life insurance, 

When you consider how hard most of us 
have to work for our money and how little 
we know about its care and cultivation once 
it is earned, the Freeport idea and Personal 
Affairs Month acquire the stature of events 
of national significance. 
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Law Day 1962 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS _ 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, May 1, has been proclaimed 
Law Day in this country. It is especially 
important that the people of the United 
States take time to realize that the values 
we cherish, the principles we uphold and, 
indeed, the system encompassing our en- 
tire philosophy of man and society is 
based upon law and the rule of law, and 
not man, in the regulation of this society 
for the ultimate benefit of us all. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in its 
Sunday supplement of last weekend, 
called the attention of the people of St. 
Louis to the observance of Law Day. 
Globe Reporter Peter Salsich has done a 
fine job showing how law protects our 
liberty and offers Americans the oppor- 
tunity to exercise those rights which we 
feel are basic to the promotion of ordered 
society and personal achievement, 

I am placing a copy of Mr. Salsich’s 
article, “The Law: Wellspring of Liber- 
ty,” in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE LAW: WELLSPRING OF LIBERTY 
(By Peter W. Salsich, Jr.) 

“I refuse to testify on the grounds it may 
incriminate me.” With these words the hear- 
ing came to a rapid halt and the investigat- 
ing committee finished another day of empty, 
frustrating testimony. 

A man’s house was searched, without his 
consent and without a search warrant, be- 
cause authorities suspected he was conceal- 
ing stolen property. 

Do these incidents have anything in com- 
mon? The answer is, yes. They illustrate 
basic, though often misunderstood, tenets 
of the American system of freedom and 
justice. x 

They are examples of two provisions of 
what is known as the Bill of Rights, which 
comprises the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. The first 
incident pertains to the fifth amendment 
and the second to the fourth amendment. 

They are examples of two cardinal prin- 
ciples of American freedom: The notion that 
@ man cannot be forced to testify against 
himself, and the notion that he, or his pos- 
essions, cannot be searched unreasonably. 

Without safeguards such as these, we 
Americans would have no more security, no 
more individual freedom than the enslaved 
millions who daily stare blankly at the pass- 
ing world from behind various iron, bamboo, 
and barbed-wire curtains. 

As one St. Louisan recently said, When I 
am home in the evening and my front door 
is closed, I feel secure because I know that 
no one can violate my privacy and get away 
with it. I don't have to hide, as so many 
people have to do in so many other coun- 
tries.“ 

Why doesn't he have to hide? 

Because the Bill of Rights has made pos- 
sible individual freedom under law. Incor- 
porated into the Constitution by our Found- 
ing Fathers in 1791, 4 years after ratification, 
this bill is close to the ultimate in the recog- 
nition of man’s individual rights. 

The 10 amendments which make up the 
Bill of Rights contain safeguards of individ- 
ual rights which Thomas Jefferson enumer- 
ated when he declared: "We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
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equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

As far back as the Magna Carta (1215), 
Western man paid lipservice to this notion of 
freedom. In most cases, however, lipservice 
Was all the attention it got. But with the 
Bill of Rights and the independent court 
system set up by our Constitution, the indi- 
vidual rights of man have been given a posi- 
tive place in the daily workings of govern- 
ment. 

For the first time since the dawn of civili- 
zation, a government has practiced what it 
preached in terms of respecting and safe- 
guarding man's foundation freedoms of 
speech, press, religion, and security of per- 
son. 

It would be naive to suggest that every- 

in America is perfect, that every per- 
son's liberty and freedom is safeguarded as 
perfectly as it could be. Encroachments up- 
on individual freedoms, with little or no jus- 
tification, crop up in many phases of daily 
life, and it is America’s shame that such 
things are allowed. 

But when we look at these problems in the 
context of today’s world and with the back- 
ground of more than 5,000 years of recorded 
history, we can see that Americans, by and 
large, have given this ideal of individual free- 
dom much more than lipservice. 

Our court system, our legal system, our 
legislative system, have all worked to en- 
large the scope of individual freedom of 
thought and movement. Much remains to 
be done, but it is important to realize what 
has been done and what the American system 
of government, and more precisely, the Bill 
of Rights, mean to people today. 

The man who refused to testify at the in- 
vestigative hearing was exercising his rights 
under the controversial proposition of the 
fifth amendment that no person can be com- 
pelled to testify against himself, when such 
testimony might lead to his prosecution. 
This is based on the concepts of fundamental 
fairness. Though this right has been much 
abused and criticized in the past few years, it 
nevertheless remains one of the backbones of 
our notion of freedom and justice. 

The clouds of controversy that have 
swirled around it have obscured the amend- 
ment’s main purpose—the protection of the 
individual from the oppressive, coercive 
power of government. 

People fed up with the antics of big-time 
gangsters, racketeers, and corrupt politicians 
hiding behind this “freedom from self-in- 
crimination clause” have lost sight of a 
basic tenet of the American system of jus- 
tice—that a man is innocent until the state 
proves him guilty. 

Many people have developed the mistaken 
idea that the amendment protects the guilty 
and harms the innocent because it hampers 
investigative work of law-enforcement offi- 
cials in some instances. Though this might 
appear to be the case, the truth of the matter 
is that the amendment has protected the 
rights of the unpopular, weak, and lonely 
individual. It has prevented mob rule, 
quick justice, the third degree, and many 
other excesses often imposed in the name 
of law and order. 

The question may be asked: Who is to say 
that the innocent individual may not be 
forced to testify against himself if the racket- 
eers and gansters are denied the basic fair 
treatment which this amendment provides 
and are forced to incriminate themselyes 

their own testimony? 

All too often we forget that first appear- 
ances can be very deceiving. Many times, a 
person may appear to be guilty of a serious 
crime, only to be exonerated later after a 
full investigation of the matter has been 
made. The commonly known frameup 
might be a much more successful weapon 
in the hands of unscrupulous mobsters were 
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it no for the braking hand of this amend- 
ment. 

The essential feature of this provision is 
that a person is not to be forced to testify 

t himself in a situation which might 
involve his prosecution. But, he has a posi- 
tive duty to give evidence in court when he 
knows something about a particular case, 
even if this might incriminate a good friend 
or relative, or if there is no possibility of 
his being prosecuted. Thus, if authorities 
have agreed not to prosecute him, or if the 
statute of limitations (a rule prohibiting 
prosecution after a specified time from the 
commission of the crime) would prevent 
prosecution, he must answer questions as 
they are directed to him. 

The man in our example must testify if he 
fits any of these categories. 

Our law is based on the notions of bal- 
ance and reasonableness. Law enforcement 
Officials have been entrusted with the job 
of striking a balance between the God-given 
rights of individuals and the rights of gov- 
ernment to protect the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

What is more important: the protection 
of an individual from unjust restrictions, or 
the banishment of all the subversives, crim- 
inals, and bigots that roam the highways 
and byways of our land? The Bill of Rights 
favors the individual in this case because 
he is the backbone of the community, and 
if he is made to suffer injustice in the name 
2 the betterment of society, society suffers 
also, 

If some guilty people slip through and 
are allowed to twist the benefits of free so- 
ciety to their own advantage, that is un- 
fortunate and deplorable. All possible ef- 
forts are to be taken to prevent this from 
happening. But, is it not. as Sir William 
Blackstone, the great English barrister of 
the 18th century, declared, “better that 10 
guilty persons escape than 1 innocent suf- 
fer"? Without the Bill of Rights, many 
innocent people would suffer. 

Must our man, forced to stand and watch 
authorities ransack his home on the sus- 
picion it contains stolen goods, submit- to 
such treatment or can he compel the au- 
thorities to explain their actions and resist 
them if they don't have justifiable cause for 
the search? 

The fourth amendment prohibits Federal 
officers and other Federal agents from il- 
legally entering a home or seizing a person 
or his belongings. (This restriction applies 
to State and local authorities by reason of 
the 14th amendment.) 

According to the fourth amendment, he 
can definitely demand an explanation for 
the search, and he can refuse to allow the 
authorities to enter his home if they don't 
have justiflable reason for the search. 
Without this amendment, he would have 
no such protection. Authorities would be 
able to dismiss his inconvenience and pos- 
sible injury as “necessary for the security 
of the state.” This is done today in many 
lands. 


What President Kennedy’s Spending 
Policies Are Costing the American 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 
5 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing news item from the newspaper, 
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World, of May 1, 1962, should make in- 
teresting reading for the American tax- 
payer who is footing the bill for the wild 
spending policies of the Kennedy admin- 
istration: 

WHERE MONEY GOES 

From the Treasury's running balance sheet, 
here is what Government services cost in 
the first 20 days of April. 

The Treasury took in $2.5 billion, nine- 
tenths in income taxes. 

The Treasury wrote checks for $6 billion, 
including $289.3 million for interest on the 
public debt. - 

For the fiscal year to date $74.1 billion has 
come in, and $86.1 billion has gone out, 

If every taxpayer had to pay an equal share 
of taxes tò cover expenditures for the fiscal 
year to date, it would come to $1,435 apiece, 
$137 more than this date last year. 

If every taxpayer had to pay an equal 
share of the national debt, it would come 
to $4,952 apiece, $143 more than at this 
time last year. 


A Friend of the Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. - Mr. 
Speaker, we have all heard the expres- 
sions “charity begins at home”; “whose 
house is of glass, must not throw stones 
at another,” and many similar quota- 
tions. It may be that we should add 
one of our own: “economy begins in the 
Congress.” 

A friend of the taxpayer, not only of 
the 16th District and State of Illinois 
but of our Nation as a whole, is my 
neighbor and our colleague, JoHN B. AN- 
DERSON, Of Rockford. The April 29 issue 
of the Rockford Morning Star editorial- 
izes Congressman ANDERSON’S Views and 
voting record on the subject of economy. 
I commend it for your study. 

The editorial follows: 

ONE CONTENTED CLUB 

Americans want Members of Congress to 
have adequate meeting, office, and business 
facilities. Taxpayers are proud of Washing- 
ton’s imposing buildings, but they shouldn't 
haye to pick up the tab for the extrava- 
gances now going on in the Federal legisla- 
tive branch. 

Congress can’t make much of a case for 
frugality in other branches and agencies 
when it goes hog-wild in spending on its 
own. Capitol Hill has acres of new build- 
ings, a third House office building at a cost 
of $80 million, networks of tunnels through 
which run little $75,000 trolley cars, plush 
accommodations for everybody, a second Sen- 
ate office building for $30 million, or $176,000 
per Senator. 

Congress isn't that much larger, even since 
Hawall and Alaska were admitted as States. 

Expense accounts, particularly for travel 
of Congressmen and Senators who take their 
families along, get perfunctory examination. 
No one wants to spoli the “club” spirit. 
Records of foreign junkets aren’t open to 
the press. 

We're glad that Rockford Congressman 
Joun B. AnprERson isn't swimming in all this 
gravy. He has consistently voted against 
Government highjinks, He knows that the 
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loose spending example set by Congress has 
spread throughout federalia. But there 
aren’t enough JOHN ANDERSONS in Washing- 
ton to do anything about it. 


President’s Disarmament Proposal 
Threatens U.S. Sovereignty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial written by Dr. Robert Mor- 
ris, president of the University of Dallas, 
sounds a warning as to what may hap- 
pen to U.S. sovereignty if the President 
insists on his plan to turn our armed 
forces over to the United Nations. 

The editorial follows: 

AROUND THE WORLD BY ROBERT MORRIS AND 
STILL THEY Say IT Can’t BE TRUE 

When we began to write last year that it 
was the official policy of the United States to 
transfer our military strength to the “U.N. 
Peace Force” and to thereby make this politi- 
cal body supreme over us, people just would 
not believe it. The response we encountered, 
from responsible quarters, was “They would 
not dare try that. That would mean the 
end of the United States as we know it.” 

Our announcement of April 18 from 
Geneva, now more widely reported than the 
previous promulgation of virtually the same 
“disamament plan” shows that we are in- 
deed pressing, even impetuously, for this 
surrender of our sovereignty. The difference 
between the developments of last September 
and the recent announcement seems to be 
that we will now even forego an arms in- 
ventory inspection to start off the disarma- 
ment process and minimize the spot checks 
to be made to insure that the Soviets would 
keep their “word.” (A fantastic concept in 
itself.) 

There are other drastic sleepers reported 
in the new proposal. All nations would have 
to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice and the U.N. 
supreme body would prescribe “rules of in- 
ternational conduct” that would prevail un- 
less Overruled by a majority. This, of course, 
automatically repeals the Connally reser- 
vation of the U.S. Senate. 

Since September the “neutrals” who now 
hold the balance of power in the General 
Assembly of the U.N. and who would vir- 
tually rule the world if the existing plan 
goes through, have been increasingly arro- 
gant. Sukarno is moving aggressively to ab- 
sorb West New Guinea completely and Krish- 
na Menon swallowed up little Goa. When 
that last conquest was effected Ambassa- 
dor Adlai Stevenson, the ardent spokesman 
of this plan of surrender, admitted that he 
could not get a majority vote in the Gen- 
eral Assembly to condmen the conquest even 
tho it was unalloyed, forcible aggression. 

These same “neutrals” are demanding in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of Portugal 
in Angola and in the internal affairs of South 
Africa despite the strong guarantees against 
such efforts in the existing charter of the 
United Nations. They demonstrated by 
their yotes in Belgrade in September that 
they demand the evacuation of our naval 
base at Guantanamo Bay even though that 
would result in a Soviet anchorage at our 
doorstep. 

All of this is not a temporary assumption 
of a majority position by the “neutrals.” 
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It is a trend that is m against the 
West and toward Soviet hegemony. 

I fail to understand the apathy of most 
people on this most crucial of issues. I can- 
not believe they know what the plan repre- 
sents. The leadership of our opinion mould- 
ing agencies seems to have been effectively 
neutralized. 

The fact of the matter is that if the pro- 
posed transfer of power took place today, 
the Sukarnos, the Titos, the Krishna Menons 
would have a prevailing voice in ruling the 
world. These people have no comprehension 
of our way of life, our common-law heritage, 
the Bill of Rights, free enterprise or even 
our spiritual and religious foundations. All 
of these treasures of Western civilization 
would dissolve in the face of neutralist 
power. This is indeed the death knell for 
Western civilization. 


Cutback of National Guard Units 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a sharp reaction in the State of 
Missouri to the administration’s an- 
nouncement that it intends to cut back 
on our National Guard units. Typical 
of the many letters that I have received 
on this subject is one from Mr. Vic 
Tatum of Anderson, Mo. Under leave to 
extend and revise my remarks, the letter 


follows: 
ANDERSON, Mo., April 10, 1962. 
Hon. Durwarp HALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Durward: I am referring to a front 
page article by Louis Kraar in the April 9 
issue of the Wall Street Journal, which is 
an invidious assault upon the National Guard 
with strong insinuations of waste and in- 
efficiency. 

This seems to be a followup, and a repe- 
tition of the same old insults the guard has 
received over the years from the same old 
sources, with which we are very familiar. I 
am sure you know, as well as the rest of us, 
that the same criticisms may be leveled 
against the Army in a greater degree. 

If the guard is charged with being politi- 
cal, the same charge may be made with 
reference to the Army. 

If waste is being mentioned, then let’s not 
forget the Peace Corps, and all talk of a re- 
juvenated Conservation or Youth’s Corps. 

And, we should not receive the Oscar for 
inefficiency. Some of us who have served in 
all three components of the U.S. Army can 
testify along that line. But I would rather 
spend the money in the interest of national 
defense than in building up the image of 
the “ugly American.” 

Anderson mas been very proud of its Na- 
tional Guard unit, which has been supported 
since 1920. Many of its members have 
served in two wars and some with distinc- 
tion. The unit has been rated many times 
by the Army as “superior” and it had hon- 
orable service throughout World War II. It 
would be sorely missed locally, if it is 
scrapped, and the Nation would lose. 

Instead of calumny and defamation, I be- 
lieve the guard has earned and is entitled 
to laudatory acclaim. It should be strength- 
ened, not weakened. 
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With sincere good wishes for you and your 
family, and looking forward to seeing you, 
I am, 

Yours truly, 
Vic Tatum, 


When Al Smith Took a Walk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, 26 years ago, a man whose 
credo was “let’s look at the record” de- 
cided he had enough of the Democratic 
Party. He spoke out in words that could 
well be spoken today. He looked with 
dismay on his party’s junking of the 
principles of Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Cleveland, and he foresaw the mess 
which the Democratic administration 
would create by its policies. 

His name was Al Smith, dubbed The 
Happy Warrior,’’ and his words ring true 
although more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury has elapsed since they were uttered. 

Today, we again see evidence that 
thinking Americans are reaching the 
same conclusions as did Al Smith. In 
Texas, thousands of Democrats have held 
mass resignation rallies and alined 
themselves with the party of the Con- 
stitution, the Republican Party. 

In North Carolina, a highly successful 
switch registration drive has been con- 
ducted, with many groups holding meet- 
ings, and rallies to renounce a party 
which no longer represents them, and to 
join the party of the people, the Republi- 
can Party. 

I submit, for study by my colleagues, 
the famous remarks made by Al Smith 
in 1936 when he left the Democratic 
Party. The text of his remarks are in- 
cluded in the following article from the 
San Diego Union: 

WHEN AL SMITH TOOK a WALK 

A quarter-century and more has passed 
since Gov. Alfred E. Smith took his famous 
walk out of the Democratio Party—but his 
speech in 1936 sounds today as if it could be 
given tomorrow. 

“e * * Let me give this solemn warning,” 
Governor Smith said on a January night in 
Washington. “There can be only one Capi- 
tal, Washington or Moscow. 

“There can be only one atmosphere of gov- 
ernment, the clear, pure, fresh air of free 
America, or the foul breath of communistic 
Russia. 

“There can be only one flag, the Stars and 
Stripes, or the Red flag of the godless Union 
of the Soviet. 

“There can be only one national anthem: 
The Star-Spangled Banner or the Inter- 
nationale. 

“There can be only one victor. * * *” 

The famed speech—which led many to be- 
lieve Smith, the beloved happy warrior of 
New York's East Side would lead a third 
party in the 1936 presidential election—was 
delivered before the American Liberty 
League. Smith asked: 

“What happens to the disciples of Jef- 
ferson and Jackson and Cleveland. * * *? 
There is only one thing we can do. We can 
either take on the mantle of hypocrisy or we 
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can take a walk, and we will probably do 
the latter.” 

And take a walk Al Smith did. He went 
to Europe in the summer of 1936 and thus 
did not support P.D.R.’s candidacy. In 1940 
he supported Wendell Willkie, 

Smith, the 1928 Democratic Party candl- 
date for President, had been known as an 
opponent to President Roosevelt. who had 
followed him as governor of New York. But 
his lifelong party affiliation had prevented 
an open break. But, he told friends, the 
steady movement of the country toward the 
left was too great not to be opposed now. 

“I was born in the Democratic Party and 
I expect to die in it,” he explained in his 
speech. “But I can call upon innumerable 
witnesses to testify to the fact that during 
my whole public life I put patriotism above 
partisanship.” 

Smith, who knew the results of prejudice 
first hand from his experience in the 1928 
presidential election in which his religion 
was a prime issue, saw several dangers in 
the first years of the F.D.R. tenure in the 
White House. 

“What are these dangers I see,” he asked. 
“The first is the arraignment of class against 
class. 

“The next thing that I view as being 
dangerous to our national well-being is 
Government bureaucracy instead of what we 
have been taught to lok for, Government by 
W S 

“The next thing that is apparent to me 
is the vast building up of new bureaus of 
Government. 

Smith, a strict advocate of constitutional 
Government, pointed out that the writers of 
the Constitution had seen the need for a 
balance of power in Government: 

“What we want, and what we insist on, 
and what we are going to have,“ he ex- 
plained, “is the absolute preservation of this 
balance of power which is the keystone, the 
arch upon which the whole theory of demo- 
cratic Government has got to rest. 

“When you rattle that, you rattle the 
whole structure.” 

In concluding, Smith repeated his life- 
long party advocacy and suggested a group 
of remedies: 

“Now, suggestions, and I make these as a 
Democrat anxious for the success of my 
party, and I make them in good faith. 

“No, 1.: I suggest to the members of my 
party on Capitol Hill here in Washington 
that they take their minds off the Tuesday 
that follows the first Monday in November. 
Just take their minds off it to the end that 
you may do the right thing and not the ex- 
pedient thing. 

“Next, I suggest to them that they dig up 
the 1932 platform from the grave that they 
buried it in, read it over, and study it, 
breathe life into it, and follow it in legis- 
lative and executive action, to the end that 
they make good their promises to the Ameri- 
can people when they put forth that plat- 
form and the candidate that stood upon it 
100 percent. In short, make good. 

“Next, I would suggest that they stop 
compromising with the fundamental prin- 
ciples laid down by Jackson and Jefferson 
and Cleveland. 

“Fourth: Stop attempting to alter the 
form and structure of our Government with- 
out recourse to the people themselves as 
provided in their own Constitution. This 
country belongs to the people, and it doesn't 
belong to any administration. 

“Next, I suggest that they read their oath 
of office to support the Constitution of the 
United States. And I ask them to remember 
that they took that oath with their hands on 
the Holy Bible, thereby calling upon God Al- 
mighty himself to witness their solemn 
promise. It is bad enough to disappoint us. 

Sixth: I suggest that from this moment 
they resolve to make the Constitution the 
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civil Bible of the United States, and pay it 
the same civil respect and reverence that 
they would religiously pay the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and I ask them to read from the Holy 
Scripture the parade of the Prodigal Son 
and to follow His example. 


Can U.S. Business Spread in Europe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting, in- 
telligent, and well-thought out article 
concerning the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 now pending in executive session 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which was written by one of the 
most outstanding and very popular news- 
men at the National Capitol, Robert 
Healy, that appeared in the Boston Globe 
on Sunday, April 29, 1962: 

From the Boston (Mass.) Sunday Globe, 
Apr. 29, 1962] 

Can U.S. BUSINESS SPREAD In Evropr?—Com- 
MON MARKET NATIONS NeED Goons BUT 
Don'r HAVE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS; LACK MAN- 
POWER, WHILE THIS Country Is Reapy To 
PRODUCE IN QUANTITY 


(By Robert Healy) 


Business is beginning to sense a pretty 
good thing in the Kennedy administration's 
trade bill. 

It's not all milk and honey. And not every 
industry is buying it. 

There are mild protests from such Indus- 
tries as chemicals, and glass and most textile 
people are silent and keep their fingers 
crossed 


But above the deluge of words that have 
poured forth in Washington on the trade 
bill there are some simple statistics that 
warm the hearts of the business community. 

Europe’s Common Market is in a buying 
mood. 

The figures show that in the United States 
the market for autos, refrigerators, television 
sets, radios and washing machines is near 
the saturation point. 

To tick off a figure 98 percent of the poten- 
tial buyers of refrigerators in this country 
already have them. 


EUROPE'S HEADACHE—UNITED STATES GAIN? 


But in Europe the picture is different. 
Less than 14 percent of the potential market 
for refrigerators has been filled, 

U.S. producers are ready to go after this 
business and are in better condition to get 
it. 

Some of the industrial countries of Eu- 
rope West Germany is the classic example 
are faced with labor shortages, rising de- 
mands for wages and a near capacity strain 
on their existing facilities. 

Labor shortages create demands for higher 
wages, and higher wages create the demand 
for washing machines, autos and refrigera- 
tors. Thus the U.S. businessman is not 
alone with the rising cost headache. 

The United States is in a far better posi- 
tion to increase its output and to win large 
slices of the business of the European Com- 
mon Market if the tariff walls come tumbling 
down. 

But the key to the whole trade plan is 
economic growth, both here and in the coun- 
tries abroad with which we do business. 
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In the past, the gage fer economic growth 
in America has been jobs. More jobs, more 
economic growth. Factors such as automa- 
tion have made this more complex in re- 
cent years, but it is still a pretty fair yard- 
stick. 

HOW MANY WILL GET HURT? 

In order to make the administration's 
trade program there must be economic 
growth on both sides of the Atlantic, Other- 
wise, it might just as well be relegated to 
the archives. 

Someone will get hurt if the free traders 
have their way. 

Government experts now feel that about 
700 to 800 companies will either be hard 
hit or shut their doors, and thousands of 
workers will be affected to the point where 
they will require assistance from the Govern- 
ment for a 5-year period after the bill is 
enacted. 

FIRST AID FOR VICTIMS 

For Congress, this is the meat and potatoes 
of the trade bill. It is one thing to say that 
freer trade will benefit the country, it is quite 
another thing for a Congressman to tell a 
worker or a manufacturer in his district who 
will be burled by imports that everything is 
going to be all right. 

Those who are hit in the breadbasket want 
tariff walls higher. 

The administration bill provides readjust- 
ment allowances—pay of up to 65 percent of 
the worker's average weekly wage for up to 
52 weeks, and for another 13 weeks for 
workers over 60 years of age; training assist- 
ance to develop new skills, and finally finan- 
cial aid for relocation to new job sites. 

For the manufacturer who will be hurt 
there will be technical assistance, tax benefits 
to encourage modernization and diversifica- 
tion, loan guarantees and loans not otherwise 
available, administered through a $100 mil- 
lion revolving fund. 

In short, there is recognition that some- 
thing will have to be done to bail out those 
who will have to pay the price for freer trade. 


TARIFFS DOWN—TRADE UP 


The bright side of the coin is that the 
United States, with greater productivity, 
more automation and capacity, and more 
skill in promotion, packaging and merchan- 
dising can move into the new market being 
formed by the unification of Europe. 

In dollars and cents, the advocates of the 
measure point to the trade figures last year. 
The nations of the Common Market sold 
that the imports took a nosedive from $4 
billion in their dealings with the United 
States. With the growth of the Common 
Market to include most of Western Europe, 
they predict a brilliant export future for 
U.S. industry. 

There has not been a major overhaul in 
the tariff program since the tariff act of 
1930, the so-called Smoot-Hawley law, which 
Jacked up tariffs to an alltime high. 

The effect of the Smoot-Hawley law was 
that the imports took a nose dive from $4 
billion a year under the 1922 law to $1.4 bil- 
lion. But so did our exports which slipped 
from $4.6 billion to $1.6. 

With the arrival of the New Deal, there 
was a Major push to expand exports and the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 gave President 
Roosevelt authority to lower tariffs of up to 
50 percent of the rates established in 1930. 

Since then Presidents have been author- 
ized to make three tariff cuts and with each 
slice came new spurts in the U.S. export 
business. 


It is now very clear if U.S. business ex- 
pects to sell to the new trade giant of the 
European Common Market our tariff walls 
will have to give even a little more. 
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Truth Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr, Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to in- 
clude a letter written to Mr. R. Sargent 
Shriver, Jr., Peace Corps Director. This 
letter was written by Mr. Ed Delaney, 
the nationally known columnist, and ap- 
peared in the Santa Ana Register on 
April 21, 1962. 

TRUTH-FORUM 
(By Ed Delaney) 
Mr. R. SARGENT SHRIVER, Jr., 
Peace Corps Director, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SHRIVER; It has been brought to 
my attention by Representative H. R. GROSS 
of Iowa, that with the $30 million additional 
which Congress begrudginly allowed you to 
spend, some hundreds of “labor of love” 
volunteers will be added to your expanding 
operations overseas. Despite the austerity of 
existence in those foreign parts and the 
bare-to-the-bone salaries that are attached 
to the jobs of local directors and assistant 
directors of the Peace Corps, I am willing 
to make the great personal sacrifice for such 
a “labor of love.” The assistant directors at 
$14,665, per year, plus a couple thousand a 
year for living expenses must indeed realize 
the austerity of conditions they have ac- 
cepted in this down-to-earth kind of 
operation. One can easily see the hardships 
to which they are apparently resigned. 

I note that the head of the Peace Corps 
in Nigeria gets only $17,250 a year, plus lib- 
eral allowances for living and extras and 
that there are 107 assistant directors at, I 
assume, the niggardly salaries already men- 
tioned. Nigeria does not appeal to me as a 
place to display my labor of love for the 
Peace Corps, having spent a couple of years 
in Africa, but what about one of the jobs 
in Malaya? I notice there are 36 sites there, 
all needing assistant directors at a bare-to- 
the-bones scale of $16,320 a year, plus extras, 
all tax free, I assume. While waiting for 
one of the $20,000-a-year positions, I could 
struggle along on that $16,320, if the extras 
were sufficient, say $2,500 a year. I would 
prefer being assigned to Penang, rather than 
at Singapore, as the gin-slings to be had at 
the Runnymead Hotel, Penang, are insidi- 
ously delicious and their price is slightly less 
than elsewhere, Must keep expenses to the 
bone, you understand. 

Of course the job in the Philippines at 
$17,250 a year, with liberal extras and living 
costs is good to start with, provided I could 
live in Baguio or one of the mountain re- 
sorts where there is golfing and other rec- 
reatlon to break the drudgery of our down- 
to-earth operations; besides, I dislike the 
perpetual heat in Manila. There are some 
232 assistant directorships in the Philippines, 
I understand, at somewhat less than $17,000 
annually, plus the extras, but I would be 
willing to make the sacrifice as a patriotic 
duty for the sake of the Corps, until a better 
assignment is arranged. 

Representative Gross called my attention 
to the pittance that is being paid the di- 
rectors in Peru, Venezuela, Colombia, Thâl- 
land, El Salvador, Tanganyika and Tran. 
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Only $14,900 a year, plus the extras, while 
the Peace Corps head in Liberia gets $16,320 
besides the extras. It must be the labor-of- 
love which impels dedicated Corps men to 
struggle along in what might be a measly 
$19,000 a year—with extras. If you had an 
opening in India, which I see is graded at 
$15,610 and extras, I might consider it pro- 
vided I could make my headquarters in 
Bangalore or Missourle where climatic condi- 
tions are tolerable. How about Burma? 
Rangoon or Maulmein would be all right, be- 
sides I could get the $75 a month recruits to 
pronouncing Maulmein correctly which the 
ones who sing “On the Road to Mandalay” 
seldom do. 

That reminds me, we could create more 
demand for the records of Frank Sinatra, who 
is sort of in the family, you know, Frank 
now has his own President, as Bob Hope 
puts it. As I understand, previous experience 
at any kind of work is not necessary for 
these jobs, because it makes a person work 
conscious, something the New Frontier zeal- 
ots should avoid. 

The late Harry Hopkins would have been 
delighted with your original ideas, scat- 
tering dollars to the far places of the earth 
and we must strive to make this a self-per- 
petuating Peace Corps. Why not have ab- 
sentee ballots printed for all to sign before 
going abroad? For Jack in 1964, then for 
Robert to follow for his 8-year hitch, and 
by that time Eddie will be groomed to take 
the reins. Just print the absentee ballots 
and have a backlog of votes, so to speak, 
to toss into the box if it looks as if there 
is a close contest. You could have a 100,000 
in the Corps by that time and remember 
it was only a margin of little over that 
number between Kennedy and Nixon. One 
shudders to think of it. Had Nixon won, 
there would haye been no Peace Corps to 
bring culture, canasta, Coca Cola, and cock- 
tails to the underprivileged people. 

Yours for a perpetual Peace Corps, Ep. 

P.S.—If all that $34 million is spent and 
you are strapped for cash just wire me col- 
lect. I'll come at once and add the cost 
of the telegram in my first expense ac- 
count. 


Behind the Liberal Front 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 
IN THE nonce OF 5 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 
Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 


appeared in the April, 1962, issue of 
American Standard, a newspaper pub- 


“Behind the Liberal Front.” This article 
reviews the assault of the liberal front 
on the anti-Communist movement in this 
country. I believe many Members of 
Congress will be interested in the article 
and ask for unanimous consent to place 
it in the appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

BEHIND THE LIBERAL FRONT 

Definitive emergence of the liberal front 
in the United States as an instrument of 
the Communist global conquest marked 
enemy pressure patterns globally and in ZI 
during March, 


> 
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3 since 1953 as a successor to 
the powerful Roosevelt, or New Deal front 
that dominated American foreign policy from 
1936 to the end of the Truman administra- 
tion, the liberal front began to move more 
openly in the American co cam- 
paigns toward the end of the first quarter. 

In California former Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon undertook to read anti-Commu- 
nist Republican candidates for congressional 
nomination out of the party as the month 
began. This gave some validation to Mos- 
cow’s estimate that in the 1964 elections 
the platforms of both major political parties 
will contain strong planks denouncing the 
activities and leadership of anti-Communist 
groups. 

Cheered on by the Worker, the People's 
World and other Communist and pro-Com- 
munist publications, the drive against anti- 
Communists, first officially described by Sen- 
ator THURMOND on the Senate floor in forc- 
ing publication of the secret Fulbright mem- 
orandum to the Department of Defense in 
June of 1961, and later by the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee picked up 
headway throughout the month, with the 
full force of the liberal front behind it. 

Force and effect of the liberal front on 
developing U.S. policies which gave aid and 
comfort to the enemy, and furthered enemy 
objectives, were evident in (inter alla): 

a. W. of the U.S. position at 
Geneva on disarmament conditions and nu- 
clear testing. 

b. Kennedy overtures to Khrushchev for 
“partnership” in communication and meteor- 
ological data satellites. 

ce. Continuing drift toward a “summit” 
without conditions prerequisite, and on 
Soviet terms. 

d. Continuing pressure, by U.S. State De- 
partment sanctions, on the anti-Communist 
government of Laos, on the Dutch and in 
favor of Sukarno; on the anti-Communist 
government of Katanga and in favor of Mos- 
cow-oriented Adoula, 

Net effect of these and other liberal front 

was to give the Communist global 
conquest major impetus and further to lower 
the American W2R index. 

In combination with the major enemy 
wins in Algeria and Brazil, and the stepped- 
up Berlin pressures, these gains in inter- 
mediate enemy objectives silhouetted a new 
thrust of the CGC offensive, some new highs 


in enemy assurance, and some new lows in 


current and projected American appease- 
ments of enemy demands, 

As the first quarter of the year came to 
a close it was evident that the liberal front 
in the United States was hurrying the Ken- 
nedy administration toward cooperation with 
the enemy, faster and further than the New 
Deal front had ever carried, even in the 
Roosevelt period to which Soviet leaders 
refer as most desirable. A measure of the 
distance traveled might be found in the TV 
suggestion by Sargent Shriver, its executive 
that the Peace Corps might be used in Com- 
munist countries, and the President's own 
suggestion that American taxpayer funds be 
put at the service of the Soviet enemy for 


expansive coopera- 
tion with the Soviet enemy, little protest by 
Republican leader members of the liberal 
front, and increasing injection of enemy ob- 
jectives in the American congressional elec- 
tions under liberal front pressures. 

Whether Khrushchev’s Moscow evaluation 
that the American two-party system had 
ceased to exist would be borne out by those 
elections, was the major question for imme- 
diate settlement. There was no question, 
whatsoever, about (a) the increasing evi- 
dence and identity of the liberal front, or (b) 
what it was achieving or (c) that its non- 
Communist majority had little idea of what 
they were actually doing to aid and abet the 
Communist global conquest. 
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Problems Affecting the Individual Indian 
and His Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Easter 
recess provided an opportunity for me 
to review many of the problems that 
affect the individual Indian and his 
property. Following this survey I wrote 
a rather full and complete letter to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Because all of these problems are of 
great interest to every Member of Con- 
gress I have asked consent to insert the 
letter together with the footnotes in- 
cluded in the Recorp. Omitting the 
formal parts the letter follows: 

The basic cornerstone in President Ken- 
nedy's Alliance for Progress in South Amer- 
ica is a program of land reform. The plan 
is that the large estates and plantations and 
land holdings must be broken up and divided 
up among the less fortunate people, so that 
everyone has some property or an interest 
in property. 

This philosophy is as old as man’s experi- 
ments in economics. It was given a thor- 
ough test on the Indian reservations in 
North America. Here, lands were allotted to 
each Indian. In most allotted reservations 
each Indian was given 160 acres on the 
assumption that he would move onto that 
land, farm it and make his home. 

The planners of those days forgot that all 
Indians could not become successful farmers 
any more than all non-Indlans could be suc- 
cessful farmers. The result was that those 
who did not wish to use their lands for farm- 
ing purposes decided to dispose of it. 

It was then the Federal Government 
stepped in again—this time to tell the In- 
dian he could not sell his land unless he was 
found by Bureau standards to be competent 
to handle his own affairs, unless the sale 
would not in any way jeopardize the commu- 
nal interests of the tribe as a whole and un- 
less the sale was conducted under rules and 
regulations laid down by the Federal Bureau 
and the proceeds of that sale disposed of 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

Down through the years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has shifted its position back and 
forth, depending upon the whims and ideas 
of those in power, but always extending 
greater authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the property of the individual. 
Each time, of course, that more authority 
was assumed over the individual's property 
it was justified on the theory that it was for 
the benefit of the individual Indian. Ths 
result has been that through the process of 
benefit after benefit the Indian allottee and 
his heirs have completely lost any and all 
private rights in his property. 

There is no system of government in the 
world today that is more completely social- 
istic than the Federal system that has been 
evolved on the Indian reservations in the 
United States today. 


LAND LEASES 


As one example, the Bureau, in its wisdom, 
has on the allotted reservations devised a 
leasing system known as the unit allocation 
system. All allotted, and communal or, 
tribally owned lands, within this established 
area are advertised for lease on a 3 year 
basis. Experts in land use, who are employed 
by the Bureau, determine what the overall 
carrying capacity of that unit shall be and 
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the minimum the Bureau shall charge for 
lease of allotted lands which generally de- 
termines for lease rate for communal or 
tribal properties, as well. 

In this range unit the owners of all lands 
receive the same lease compensation re- 
gardless of the value of their particular al- 
lotment. The Indian owner, with live water 
on his allotment, receives the same compen- 
sation as the Indian owner of stony, semibar- 
ren hilltop land. 

The unit is generally offered for lease at 
public auction with a right of renewal with 
a provision in the permit that in the event 
an Indian livestock owner may decide he 
wishes to take over the unit he may do so 
at any time during the life of the permit and 
in most instances he may do so at the mini- 
mum appraised grazing value. 

On most allotted reservations an Indian 
operator may file for any unit without being 
required to bid, in which event the Indian 
allottee receives not the value of his grazing 
but the price appraised by some range ex- 
pert.” Although there is a constant claim 
by the Bureau that it leases only lands 
wherein the allottee has given to the Com- 
missioner a power of attorney, in actual prac- 
tice the execution of a power of attorney 18 
on all fours with the choice the United 
States Steel Co. had in determining their 
prices. Every method of coercion is used 
to force the allottee to comply with Bureau 
prices and Bureau regulations. Should the 
allottee refuse to sign a power of attorney 
to the Superintendent he is denied any right 
of use to his own land, other than for his 
own private personal use. If the allottee 
only owns an undivided heirship interest, he 
is not permitted to use the land even for his 
own use without obtaining permission from 
all of the interested heirs* 


CONFORMITY REQUIRED 


In this connection, someone in the Bureau 
decides which Indian shall be given the op- 
portunity to succeed. If it is decided that 
an Indian livestock owner should have a cer- 
tain unit it makes no difference that the 
owner of land In that unit may wish to use 
his own land for the purpose of improving 
his own economic standards, He is required 
to conform. 

I call your attention to the case of Moses 
Runs Against on the Pine Ridge Reseryation 
in South Dakota, an Indian who is fully 
competent, owns 960 acres of allotted land, 
and tried to sell part of his land to finance 
the purchase of cattle. The Department re- 
fused the request. A non-Indian operator 
offered him $1,040 per year for the 960 acres. 
His land, however, was placed in a unit and 
assigned to an Indian operator, The Agency 
sent him a check for $282.18. 

Moses Runs Against was informed that 
he must sacrifice his interests to the interests 
of the Indian “chosen by the Department” 
to succeed. In other words, he was forced 
to personally subsidize another Indian rather 
than use his own property for his own bene- 
fit and his own advancement.? 

As I stated at the outset, the President has 
served notice on the land barons of South 
America that they must institute a land 
reform that their land holdings 
must be divided up among less fortunate 
people, giving each some property or inter- 
est in property. Indians in North America 
would be materially better off if the same 
principles were applied here. 

Another instance, an Indian allottee re- 
fused to permit his land to be placed in a 
grazing unit because it was good hay land 
and he could get much more revenue by 
saving it for hay. He was advised, however, 
by the Bureau that the hay must be harvest- 
ed by himself. Not owning sufficient equip- 
ment himself, he hired a non-Indian: to put 
up the hay and paid the non-Indian on the 
basis of $15 per ton until the cost of the hay 
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harvest was paid. The Agency stepped in, 
took over the hay, sold it to someone else 
and deposited the proceeds to the allottee’s 
account. It was paid to him as the Agency 
decided it should be disbursed. In other 
words, his contract was summarily revoked 
by the Agency simply because he did not 

y own the necessary equipment to 
do the harvesting. 

The Agency reported to me, “The record 
of this matter seems clear that the Agency 
acted to prevent the use of Indian trust 
land without proper authorization.” They 
also told me they were having trouble with 
this Indian because “he refuses to conform,” 

When the Founding Fathers established a 
system of government in this country to 
provide the utmost of freedom and oppor- 
tunity they failed to take into account that 
certain forces would in later years be put 
to work at guaranteeing security for certain 
groups and along with that guarantee of 
security would come the responsibility of the 
work norm or the rental norm in this case, 
which compels conformity of all, and that 
with this compelled conformity, Individual 
rights, individual privileges and individual 
opportunity is, of course, sacrificed. Social- 
ism? Totalitarianism? Where? Here in 
America. 

LAND DISPOSAL 


Because these Indian people have no place 
to go for help in their problems they are 
required to contact their Congressman. In 
my office I have about 200 files where In- 
dian landowners, most of whom are com- 
petent, have been trying for years to get a 
patent to their land or sell their land so they 
can get some benefit from it. 

Many of these Indian people are fully 
competent, many of them live off the reser- 
vation, are holding responsible jobs, are as 
competent and able to handle their own af- 
fairs as the thousands of employees in the 
Bureau, but bureaucracy, redtape and delay 
are used by the Bureau to discourage them 
and wear them down in hopes that they will 
eventually give up and let the Buerau con- 
tinue to handle their affairs and their prop- 
erty. Of course, if the Bureau loses its juris- 
diction it loses its argument for annually 
increased appropriations and for increased 
staffs and employees. I have picked only a 
Tew of the dozens and dozens of similar cases 
but in all of them the pattern is the same. 
Let me refer to only a few. ~ 

Ellene Hoyle, OS-6650.. She made applica- 
tion for a supervised sale September 19, 
1958. I contacted the Agency. They re- 
ported on September 25, 1958, that they were 
requesting an appraisal. On January 16, 
1959, in reply to my inquiry they reported, 
“We will include this tract in one of our 
advertised sales provided the tribe cannot 
negotiate a purchase of the tract.“ On 
March 11, 1959 they reported to me, “The 
tribe is proposing to buy this tract as soon 
as funds are available from a loan of revolv- 
ing credit funds to the tribe which is to be 
used for the purchase of land.” On April 
27, 1959, they made almost an identical re- 
port. On September 23, 1959, they reported, 
“All necessary documents are now being pre- 
pared for the signatures of all the heirs.” 
On February 5, 1960, they reported, “Due to 
a limitation of funds the tribe has not been 
able to complete transaction.” On April 27, 
1960 they reported, “As soon as funds are 
available tribe will include this tract with 
other purchases being bade.” On July 15, 
1960, they reported, Tribe does not have 
funds at present time.” On September 3, 
1960, they made the same report. On Jan- 
uary 24, 1961, the same was reported. On 
February 28, 1961, they reported, “We plan 
to include this tract in sale No. 12." On 
April 28, 1961, they reported, “Tribe will pur- 
chase when funds are available.” On Aug- 
ust 29, 1961, they reported, “Sale to tribe 
pending acceptance of three Rosebud heirs.” 
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On October 13, 1961, they reported, “Lacking 
the signatures of two heirs before case can 
be submitted to area office.” On January 9, 
1962, they reported, “We are lacking the sig- 
nature of one heir before it can be submitted 
to area office.” 

Although this woman has not lived on 
the reservation since she was a child, and her 
home is in Minneapolis, Minn., and she has 
made her own living all through the years, 
has no use for the land, she has been trying 
for almost 4 years to get this land sold. The 
Department has wasted the manpower of 
my office and their office in another of their 
constant efforts to retain jurisdiction over 
this property? 

Another instance. Ernest Bad Horse, also 
of Pine Ridge, OS-2650. On January 24, 
1958, the Pine Ridge Agency reported, The 
appraisal report should be completed soon.” 
On March 14, 1958, “Appraisal was requested 
August 27, 1957.“ On July 25, 1958, “Will 
include in sale No. 7.“ December 10, 1958, 
“Same.” January 16, 1959, “Same.” On 
February 20, 1959, “Tract will be purchased 
by tribe when funds are available.” April 
27, 1959, “Same.” September 23, 1959, “All 
necessary documents are belng prepared for 
signature of heirs.” February 5, 1960, Tribe 
short of funds.” April 27, 1960, “Funds have 
not been obligated for purchase by tribe.” 
July 15, 1960, “Tribe does not have funds.” 
September 3, 1960, “Same.” January 24, 
1961, Same.“ April 28, 1961, “Will be in- 
cluded in sale No. 12.” On August 29, 1961, 
“Same.” October 3, 1961, “Trace will be in- 
cluded in our next advertised sale.“ Janu- 
ary 9, 1962, “Same report.” 

The truth is, the tribe does not have the 
funds and probably will not have the funds, 
which is a well-known fact to the Bureau. 
No special effort is being made by the Bureau 
to help the tribe get funds nor will they 
permit Bad Horse to sell his interest in the 
allotment to anyone else. 

It should be pointed out that the agency 
has collected at least $10 at the time Bad 
Horse was permitted to file his application. 
This is true of every supervised sale appli- 
cation on the Pine Ridge, yet little effort is 
being made to give any service to the Indian 
landowner.* 

METHODS OF DELAY 

Another example, while it Is not of such 
long standing, is the case of Mrs. Caroline 
E. Packard, of Rapid City, OS-181. This 
woman and her husband live in Rapid City, 
are good workers, make their own living, and 
are able to handle their own affairs. On 
April 9, 1962 the Agency advised me, “It has 
been determined that Mrs. Packard does 
meet all qualification standards for receipt 
of a fee patent and her program for making 
use of the proceeds of the sale is sound. 
We have requested an appraiser’s Judgment 
as to what lands of similar characteristics in 
the vicinity of her tract have been bringing 
on the open market. When we receive his 
report the executive committee of the OS 
Tribe will attempt to negotiate for tribal 
purchase of her tract. Mrs. Packard's land 
is situated within a range unit which the 
executive committee may wish to hold intact 
for allocation to an Indian loan client. For 
this reason we believe that she should give 
the tribe a chance to purchase it before 
selling it to a non-Indian but that is a 
matter for Mrs. Packard to decide.” 

It should be pointed out that the tribe 
has been without funds to buy many of 
these other tracts for 3 or 4 years and yet 
the Bureau is delaying and deferring an- 
other applicant with the same timeworn 
excuset 

These are a few of probably 75 examples 
I have pending in my files where I have been 
attempting to be of assistance to these 
people without avail. 
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On the Rosebud Reservation, Noble Moore, 
RS-1922. The Department reported on De- 
cember 12, 1961, “A determination was made 
that Noble Abraham Moore was competent 
to manage unrestricted title to his land and 
the prudent use of from any sale 
thereof. Although it is our belief that Noble 
Moore is competent to manage his affairs, 
we did not recommend that a patent be 
issued, because we believed the alienation of 
trust property in this area may have an 
adverse effect on proposed industrial de- 
velopment.” The land is leased for grazing 
to a non-Indian. Mr. Moore resides in Rapid 
City and is making his own living, is fully 
competent, but the Bureau holds his land 
under guardianship with the excuse that 
better use can be made for communal pur- 
poses than in permitting him to maintain 
an individual property right. 

Ray Louis Coffee withdrew from the tribe 
in July 1952, He was given a patent to 
one quarter of land and has four more appli- 
cations pending. He is no longer a member 
of the tribe but has been denied a patent 
on the basis that his lands are in a consoli- 
dated area and should be retained as a part 
of the commune.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Afraid of Bear, RS- 
6589. The Agency reported to me on Febru- 
ary 28, 1960, that the land was being ap- 
praised. On June 13, 1960, “Awaiting further 
administrative action.“ On July 20, 1960, 
Needs more processing.” On June 7, 1961, 
“Case to be processed further.” On Au- 
gust 18, 1961, “Set for negotiated sale, await- 
ing further processing.” On October 12, 
1961, “Same.” Jan 15, 1962, “Same.” 
February 9, 1962, Same.“ Possibly someday 
they may get around to advise us that they 
have decided to buy the land for communal 
purposes but for 2 years nothing has been 
done.“ 

These are only a few of dozens of cases I 
have in my files where the poor Indian owner 
can do nothing but wait while bureaucratic 
Tedtape gives him further excuses why his 
land sale is delayed. He has no other appeal 
except to me and even my efforts have proven 
of little avail in most instances. 


TRIBAL CONTROL 


Worse than all of this, through my letters 
prodding the agencies, we finally got a num- 
ber of cases on the Rosebud Reservation 
ready to close and then the tribal council 
passed a resolution requesting a moratorium 
on land sales and patents in Todd and Mel- 
lette Counties. No action has been taken by 
the Bureau on any land sale applications 
since April 1961. The sad thing is that under 
the Bureau regulations if an application is 
more than 6 months old it is necessary to 
go through the whole process again—2 more 
years of my writing to the Agency, the area 
offices, back to the Agency and back to the 
area office, with each of them explaining the 
cause for this delay and that delay. It is 
difficult for many of these Indian landown- 
ers to understand how the tribal council 
can, by a simple resolution, tie up their 
private individually ownd lands and property, 
even though they are completely competent, 
purely for communal purposes, 

Another method that is being used by the 
Bureau to stalemate any property right in 
private land is where there are between 2 
and 100 heirs and the tribe, at the suggest- 
tion of the Bureau, purchases the undivided 
interest of 1 of the heirs. When this is 
done, the entire tract is completely tied up 
forever because, under the law, tribal prop- 
erty cannot be sold. The purchase by the 
tribe of one one-hundredth interest accom- 
plishes the Bureau’s purpose of subjugating 
forever the property rights of the other 
heirs unless at some future date the tribe 
obtains sufficient money to buy the prop- 
erty interests of the balance of the heirs. 

Land sales and patents on the Standing 
Rock Reservation have been at a standstill 
for the past 2 years because of the fact that 
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through its rehabilitation program, with 
funds obtained from settlement of the Oahe 
landtaking, the tribe has funds with which 
to purchase allotments in the consolidated 
areas. 

The case of Anita Yellow Earrings Janis, 
SR-229 is illustrative of 50 or 75 cases on the 
Standing Rock in which the last report we 
received said, “Selected for tribal purchase. 
Will be processed with other applications 
filed in early 1960." The case is still pending, 
along with many, many more. 

Mabel Red Legs, SR-4516. The Agency re- 
ported, “Selected for purchase by tribe, No- 
vember 22, 1960. Will be processed as sale 
to the tribe.” Still waiting for action. 

HEIRSHIP LAW DISREGARDED 


In this connection, it should also be 
pointed out that there is a vast amount 
of heirship land on the Standing Rock. Two 
years ago, when the Congress passed the 
Settlement Act, they included an heirship 
provision authorizing the Bureau to clean 
up these estates upon the signature of 25 
percent of the heirs. Nothing has been done. 

On the Cheyenne Reservation, all land 
sales have long been held in abeyance. 

The tribe is without money to buy these 
allotments but refuse to authorize the sale 
on the ground that these allotments can be 
used for communal purposes and the tribe 
would like to buy them, if they could obtain 
the necessary funds. The standard report 
from the Agency is, “We have no authority 
to advertise land at the present time. We 
are unable to advise when the next land sale 
will be. held.” 

Bert Yellow Hawk, CR-744, is a retired 
Army officer, has not lived on the reserva- 
tion for 20 years, Is fully competent, and his 
land is surrounded by deeded land, yet the 
Agency claims to have no authority to ad- 
vertise this land for sale at the present time. 

Another excuse offered by the Bureau is on 
heirship. When an estate has been probated 
and all of the heirs are fully competent, 
they find one that can be questioned and 
they turn down an application for land sale 
on this If there are 50 heirs to an 
estate they have no difficulty in finding one 
whose competence is questionable. 

One of many. Many cases in point is Asa 
Steele, OS-2552, where the agency said on 
April 25, 1961, “The mere fact that all of 
these people have agreed, or are in favor of a 
supervised sale does not place on this agency 
a freedom of action to comply without de- 
termining whether the sale is in the best 
interest of all concerned,” In this instance, 
last November one incompetent heir agreed 
to have the proceeds placed in irrevocable 
trust. The Department reported that the 
sale could now go forward. As of today, 
nothing has been done. Soon the appraisal 
will be 6 months old and a new appraisal will 
be required before the sale can be held. By 
that time another heir will have died and 
the Bureau will have accomplished its pur- 
pose in holding the land for another genera- 
tion, with none of the property owners bene- 
fiting from their so-called property rights. 


SUMMARY 


My reason in reviewing these 200 files in 
my office and making this report today is be- 
cause these people constantly write me; they 
want to know why they cannot dispose of 
this land, take the proceeds, apply it on the 
purchase of a home in some community 
where they are now living, where they now 
have a job and where they intend to con- 
tinue their residence. Others want to know 
why they are not permitted to use their own 
property or lease their own property or get 
the most revenue from their property that it 
will produce. 

In brief, these Indian people are unable to 
understand why a great bureaucracy should 
be permitted to completely control their lives 
and their property, forcing them to subsidize 
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other members of the tribe for communal 
purposes, denying them the right to dispose 
of their property, denying them any right or 
any domain over their property, when they 
‘are as competent to handle their own busi- 
ness as are many of the Bureau employees 
who are estab these policies. 

The individual Indian is unable to under- 
stand why the tribal council should have 
authority to set his lease prices, to establish 
a range unit out of his land, to require the 
Bureau to withhold a 5 percent tax to be 
used by the tribe in hiring employees who 
are doing the work that the Bureau is re- 
quired by law to do. These are some of the 
problems of the individual landowner, I 
present them to you and ask what you, as 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, intend 
to do to correct them. 

The footnotes referred to in the body of 
the letter follow: 


Dec. 27, 1961, letter from Standing 
Rock Agency, re SR-135, p. 2: In regards 
to the request of Mr. Tiger, wanting to do 
his own leasing, this, of course, is not pos- 
sible, as long as the land remains in a trust 
status.“ 

Mar. 14. 1962. letter from John O. Crow 
Deputy Commissioner, BIA: This is essen- 
tially a matter of individual leases versus 
grazing permits on range units. The regu- 
lations provide that Indian rangelands suit- 
able for inclusion in range units may not 
be leased individually by the owners. The 
permit system, based upon these regulations, 
was inaugurated in the early 1930's to correct 
a very bad leasing situation and to provide 
conservative use of the Indian range. Prior 
to the permit system there was considerable 
‘checkboard’ leasing of key tracts resulting 
in extensive trespass on lands not leased, or 
leased by others. The permit system has 
brought about orderly management and con- 
servation of rangelands in units which is not 
possible to obtain under individual farm- 
pasture leases. 

“It is true that there are instances where 
prospective lessees are willing to pay more 
for key parcels of lands within an established 
range unit. To approve such leases would 
break down the unit system.” 

Ellene Hoyle, OS-6650; sale to tribe: 

“She has an interest in 08-6650. Jennie 
Charges Enemy for which an application for 
a supervised sale has been submitted. A re- 
quest for an appraisal was made on Sept. 
19, 1958,” agency report dated Sept. 25, 1958. 

“We will include this tract in one of our 
advertised sales provided the tribe cannot 
negotiate a purchase of the tract,” agency re- 
port dated Jan. 16, 1959. 

„The tribe is proposing to buy this tract as 
soon as funds are available from a loan of 
revolying credit funds to the tribe which is 
to be used for the purchase of land,” agency 
report dated Mar. 11, 1959. 

“The tribe is proposing to buy this tract as 
soon as funds are available from a loan of 
revolving credit funds to the tribe which is 
to be used for the purchase of land,” agency 
report dated Apr. 27; 1959. 

“Allotment of Jennie Charges Enemy. Og- 
lala Sioux tribal purchase. All necessary 
documents are now being prepared for the 
signatures of all the heirs,” agency report 
dated Sept. 23, 1959. 

“Allotment of Jennie ChargesEnemy. Due 
to a limitation of funds the OS tribe has 
not been able to complete this transaction,” 
agency report dated Feb. 5, 1960. 

“As soon as more funds are received for 
land purchasing, the tribe will include this 
tract with the tracts being purchased. The 
heirs have not yet all signed the deeds,” 
agency report dated Apr. 27, 1960. 


Norx.— This allotment appeared in the land 
committee meeting minutes July 1, 1959, as 
a tract which the “tribe will purchase.” 
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“The OS Tribe does not have funds with 
which to purchase land at the present time,” 
Agency report dated July 15, 1960. 

Same as above, Agency report dated Sept. 
3, 1960. 

Same as above, Agency report dated Jan. 
24, 1961. 

“We plan to include this tract in sale No. 
12,” Agency report dated Feb. 28, 1961. 

“Tribe will purchase when funds become 
available,” Agency report dated Apr. 28, 
1961. 

“Sale to the Oglala Sioux Tribe. Pending 
acceptance of 3 Rosebud heirs,” Agency re- 
port dated Aug. 29, 1961. 

“Sale to the OS Tribe. We are lacking the 
signature of 2 heirs before we can submit 
the case to the Aberdeen area office," Agency 
report dated Oct. 13, 1961. 

“We are lacking the signature of one heir 
before it can be submitted to the Aberdeen 
area office,” Jan. 9, 1962. 

‘Ernest Bad Horse, OS-2650; sale to tribe: 
Feb. 18, undivided interest in land; 25 
heirs. Case pending since 1954 per Super- 
intendent Towle'’s letter, June 1, 1960. 

“The appraiser has inspected this tract 
and the appraisal report should be com- 
pleted soon. We hope to advertise this in 
the next land sale,” Agency report dated 
Jan. 24, 1958. 

“Allotment of Big Woman, OS-2650. An 
appraisal of this tract was requested on 
Aug. 27, 1957. To date we have not re- 
ceived a complete report,” Agency report 
dated Mar. 14, 1958. 4 
~ “Will be included in sale No. 7," Agency 
report dated July 25, 1958. 

“This tract will be included in sale No. 7,” 
Agency report dated Dec. 10, 1958. 

“This tract will be included in sale No. 7," 
Agency report dated Jan. 16, 1959. 

“This tract will be purchased by the tribe 
as soon as funds are available from a loan 
of revolving credit funds to the tribe which 
is to be used for the purchase of land,” 
Agency report dated Feb, 20, 1959. 

“This tract will be purchased by the tribe 
as soon as funds are available from a loan 
of revolving credit funds to the tribe which 
is to be used for the purchase of land,” 
Agency report dated Apr. 27, 1959. 

“Allotment of Big Woman, Ogiala Sioux 
tribal purchase. All necessary documents 
are now being prepared for the signatures of 
the heirs.” Agency report dated Sept. 23, 
1959. 

“This will be a sale to the OST but due 
to a limitation of funds at the present time 
the tribe has not been able to complete a 
purchase of this tract,” Agency report dated 
Feb. 5, 1980. 

“Funds have not been obligated for the 
purchase of this tract. As soon as more 
Tunds are received, it will be included with 
the tracts being purchased,” Agency report 
dated Apr. 27, 1960. 

“The OS Tribe does not have funds with 
which to purchase land at the present time,” 
agency report dated July 15, 1960. 

“The OS Tribe does not have funds with 
which to purchase land at the present time," 
agency report dated Sept. 3, 1960. 

“Proposed tribal purchase. The tribe is 
presently without funds with which to pur- 
15575 land,“ Agency report dated Jan. 24. 

961. 

Will be included in sale No. 12. A date 
for the sale has not yet been determined.“ 
agency report dated Apr. 28, 1961. 

“Will be included in sale No. 12. No date 
has yet been scheduled for the sale,” agency 
report dated Aug. 29, 1961. 

“This tract will be included in our next 
advertised sale. A date has not yet been 
scheduled for the same,” agency report dated 
Oct. 3, 1961. 

“Will be included in our next advertised 
sale. A date has not yet been scheduled 
for the sale. (Providing upon review that 
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it is determined that this action is in the 
best interests of the applicant.)“ Agency 
report dated Jan. 9, 1962. 

Going on sixth year. See attached letter. 

Also, on July 29, 1959, a deed was signed, 
transferring title from the heirs of the al- 
lottee to the tribe. 

Also, in land committee meeting minutes 
July 1, 1959, this allotment appeared as a 
tract which the “tribe will purchase.” 

‘Mrs. Caroline E. Packard, Rapid City, 
S. Dak., OS-181; fee patent application: 
Lizzie Shot to Pieces allotment (land in 
Shannon County). 

“It has been determined that Mrs. Pack- 
ard does meet all qualification standards for 
receipt of a fee patent and her program for 
making use of the proceeds of the sale is 
sound,” But they state further, “We have 
requested an appraiser's judgment as to what 
lands of similar characteristics in the vicinity 
of her tract haye been bringing on the open 
market, When we receive his report the 
Executive Committee of the OS Tribe will 
attempt to negotiate for tribal purchase of 
her tract. Mrs. Packard's land is situated 
within a range unit which the executive 
committee may wish to hold intact for al- 
location to an Indian loan client. For this 
reason we believe that she should give the 
tribe a chance to purchase it before selling it 
to a non-Indian but that is a matter for 
Mrs. Packard to decide.” If Mrs. Packard 
is willing to sell to the tribe by negotiated 
sale is money available for the purchase? 
Agency report dated Apr. 9, 1962. 

Nobel Moore RS-1922B: On Dec. 20, 
1961, the Rosebud Agency advised me by 
letter that “On Dec. 12, 1961, a determina- 
tion was made that Nobel Abraham Moore, 
Jr., was competent to manage unrestricted 
title to his land and the prudent use of 
proceeds from any sale thereof. Although 
it is our belief that Nobel Abraham Moore, 
Jr. is competent to manage his affairs, we 
did not recommend that a patent be issued, 
because we believed the alienation of trust 
property in this area may have an adverse 
effect on proposed industrial development.” 

RS-2988, Rosebud Agency report Jan. 
5, 1962: “To be reviewed again in the light of 
recent stated policy of the Bureau.” Super- 
vised sale and had been awaiting inclusion 
in sale advertisement, Todd County. 

‘Ray Louis Coffee, RS-1940, RS-6436, RS- 
1202, RS-4260; fee patent applications: four 
patent applications pending. Indian with- 
drew from tribe in July 1952. In April 1953, 
patent application denied on basis lands in 
consolidated areas. Apparently after a lot of 
rigmarole this patent covering RS-1247 was 
issued. Now the Department on three appli- 
cations is denying him right to sell his land. 


RS-1940: “Awaiting further processing, 
Todd County,” agency report dated Jan. 
5, 1962. 

RS-6436: “Awaiting further processing, 


Todd County,” agency report dated Jan. 
5, 1962. 

RS-1202: “Awaiting further processing, 
Todd County,” agency report dated Jan. 
5, 1962. 

RS-4260: “Fee patent recommended,” 
agency report dated Jan. 5, 1962. 

* Afraid of Bear, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Mosher, 
S. D., RS-6589; (husband gets 613 monthly 
disabled pension. Had been hospitalized, 
heart and diabetes, and wants for 
home for wife.) 
28, 1960; land not appraised. 

“Awaiting further administrative action 
before processing further," agency report 
dated June 13, 1960. 

“Needs more processing,” agency report 
dated July 20, 1960. 

“Case to be processed further,” agency re- 
port dated June 7, 1961. 

“Negotiated sale. Awaiting further 
essing,” agency report dated Aug. 18, 1961. 


proceeds : 
Contacted E. Y. Berry Feb. 
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“Negotiated sale. Needs further process- 
ing. Todd County,” agency report dated 
Oct. 12, 1961. 

“Negotiated sale. Needs further process- 
ing,” agency report dated Jan. 5, 1962. 

“Negotiated sale to R.S.T. member. Needs 
further processing,” agency report dated Feb. 
9, 1962. 


The Soft Left Shows Its Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, de- 
liberate and apparently well-organized 
abuse has been showered upon the so- 
called rightwing elements in our coun- 
try, while an amazing silence has been 
apparent it providing similar courtesy 
to the leftwing elements in our political 
sphere. 

I believe that the Chicago Daily News 
in an editorial of Monday, April 20, pro- 
vides not only a basic service but an 
example for other papers to follow in ex- 
ploiting the weakness and danger to our 
country in the “cancer on the left.” Un- 
der leave granted, I insert this 
editorial “The Soft Left Shows Its 
Hand,” into the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Tue Sort Lert SHOWS ITS HAND 


The screwball fringe on the anti-Commu- 
nist side has been taking quite a larruping 
lately, because, among other reasons, it 
serves the purpose of Democratic politicians 
to identify all conservatives with this pack. 
There is a marked lack of similar heat, how- 
ever, about the freaks of left, although they 
could be an equal peril. 

The anti-Communist extremists are most- 
ly conducting a sort of racket, with their 
real interest centered on the collection plate. 
The harm they do stems from the hatreds 
and suspicions they arouse concerning re- 
spectable people. 

The driveling far left, it must be sald, is 
not motivated by selfishness. Not of the 
immediate variety, anyway. The bellwethers 
are content with little, while they serve the 
cause of Mother Russia behind a humani- 
tarian front. The damage they do is as” 
insidious as their methods. 

Nevertheless, while the rightists are de- 
nounced as hatemongers, Fascists, sedition- 
ists, paranolacs, reactionaries, and traitors, 
the sapheads on the other front are often 
discharged as merely misguided. We speak 
here of the reaction of normally judicious 
people, not of the exchange of insults be- 
tween the two groups. 

Note, for example, the polite disclaimer 
from the White House of the views in “The 
Liberal Papers," to which 12 Democratic 
House Members lent their prestige. An 
assistant to the President has announced 
that the views in the book are wholly at 
variance with the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

This hardly needed saying. The authors 
contended that (a) West Germany should 
be neutralized, since Berlin was of no value; 
(b) NATO should be disbanded and our 
troops brought home; (c) we should uni- 
laterally ban atomic bomb testing, and aban- 
don “the half-baked arrangement” called 
civil defense; (d) we should share our radar 
warning system with the Soviets; (e) we 
should cede Quemoy and Matsu and recog- 
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nize Red China, Red Korea, and Red Ger- 
many. 

That is a program for giving away every- 
thing we have been fighting for. It surely 
rates a more vigorous repudiation than the 
bland statement that it is not the adminis- 
tration's policy. 

A favorite gambit of the liberal is to 
point out where the country would be if 
the far-right wing could enforce its policies. 
A war on three fronts is the usual consensus. 
If the far left had its way, America would 
be a satellite of Moscow and an everlasting 
peace would soon descend upon all who 
balked at conformity. 


San Diego 3d Most Populous City in Cali- 
fornia, 18th in Nation—A Research, 
Electronics, Defense, Industrial, Cul- 
tural, and Recreational Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who live in San Di- 
ago, are from San Diego, or have visited 
San Diego, Calif., well appreciate the 
many advantages her people enjoy. We 
are privileged to have a community that 
is growing with the times, that provides 
pleasant living and working conditions 
to all, that attracts new residents and 
new industries, 

One of the finest newspapermen in 
the business is Neil Morgan, of the San 
Diego Evening Tribune. Mr. Morgan has 
done much to spread the fame of San 
Diego in syndicated columns, books, and 
other published works. I am pleased to 
include herewith in my remarks a col- 
umn by Neil Morgan from the April 3, 
1962, Evening Tribune that succinctly 
tells the San Diego story: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Evening 
Tribune, Apr. 3, 1962] 
Mr San Dreco 
(By Nell Morgan) 

It has taken San Diego a while, but it 
has worked its way out of the Los Angeles 
shadow. 

Even San Diegans are startled these days 
to hear that they live in the 3d most popu- 
lous city of the West, and the 18th in size in 
the Nation. 

POPULATION DOUBLED TO 1 MILLION 

Our metropolitan area, now past 1 million 
in population, has doubled in size since 1950. 
Ours is the largest city in the Nation to re- 
cord such a rate of growth. 

It has been enough to offset the effect of 
the proximity of that monstrous sprawling 
city 120 miles to the north. San Diego has 
developed a vastly warmer feel than Los 
Angeles. 

A LEISURELY CITY 

Almost inconceivably, in the wake of such 
explosive growth, San Diego has remained a 
winsome and leisurely city. It glistens under 
a flood of sunlight. The toasted browns of 
our canyons and mesas form mountings for 
pampered green lawns, burnt-red tile roofs, 
and pastel stuccos. Our bays make abstract 
swirls of blue, merging with the deeper 
greener hues of the Pacific. 
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The elements seem to have been pasteur- 
ized in our city, and nature's blandness 
allows more time both for play and work. 
Virtually anything that can be done in water 
is done at San Diego. Water fun is no false 
front for the visitor. It is a way of life in 
this land of year-round sun and warmth. 


SAN DIEGO HAS CHANGED 


San Diego has been envisaged by much of 
the Nation in terms either of the drab and 
crowded town it was in World War II, when 
hundreds of thousands of Americans in uni- 
form saw it for the only time; or in terms of 
sailing, fishing, swimming, and sunning— 
the way southern California looks in the 
travel ads. 

San Diego is neither. 

Magazine photographers assigned to trans- 
late San Diego to film soon find they are in 
for trouble. San Diego has happend so fast 
and so spontaneously that no two citizens 
see their city alike. The visitor receives 
wildly conflicting appraisals. 

SAN DIEGO ATTRACTIONS MANY 

For a frantic day or two, photographers 
from outside the city have been known to 
race about from one to another of the sub- 
cities of San Diego, along the glistening 
waterfront, from great parks and old mis- 
sions to Navy bases, from missile and air- 
craft plants to the squalor of the Mexican 
border. 

Some of them find in final frustration that 
their best chance to contend with the vast- 
ness of our city and its diverse personality 
is to shoot with their longest lenses in every 
direction, from any vantage point. 

The pictures will be foreshortened, and 
they will not look like anything in our city. 
But they may telescope the layers of San 
Diego into a perspective that suggests some- 
thing true about this strong, fresh, gangling 
city. 

Such pictures may show nuclear sub- 
marines and water skilers in the foreground 
and towering mountains behind the city. 
Or there may be lavish resort hotels against 
a backdrop of missile gantries. 

But that is San Diego. 

SAN DIEGO CENTER OF RESEARCH EXOTIC 
INDUSTRY 

San Diego presents the image of a town 
of unpretentious midwestern tastes, now 
sprawling outward and shooting skyward 
into the shape of a city. 

It is molded by an oncoming wave of 
sophistication. San Diego is becoming a 
center of research and exotic industry. The 
current leveling out of employment because 
of the General Dynamics Corp. debacle is 
merely one more of the many economic pla- 
teaus which San Diego has known. 

The belligerent vigor of youth has taken 
hold in this no longer placid city of hills 
and bays. San Diego ranks as the western 
city most transformed by the newest wave 
of settlers, 


INCOMPARABLE SAN DIEGO 


In quite suddenly becoming a metropolitan 
area, San Diego has accepted the missile, 
the atom, the laboratory, the campus, and 
even a casual California sophistication, a 
commodity which World War II visitors 
thought foreign to its nature. 

Its incomparable zoo, its bays and sea, 
and Mexico are as attractive as ever. Now, 
giving the He to an old San Diego wheeze 
that you must pay dearly for the climate, 
there has come a renaissance of attitude. 

San Diego has been recently young, and 
not certain she wanted to grow up. But 
that decision has been made, almost un- 
consciously. San Diego today is deeply in- 
volved in the scientific and industria] ex- 
plosion of the West. Her personality is 
emerging as a city of infinite amenities of 
living, in which the scientist, the educator, 
and the exotic industrialist choose to sink 
their roots, 

San Diego has changed even its mind. 
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Mayor James H. J. Tate’s Remarks on 
Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the new 
mayor of the great city of Philadelphia, 
the Honorable James H. J. Tate, ap- 
peared before the city council of Phila- 
delphia, which held a public hearing on 
medical care for the aged on April 24, 
1962. His remarks, as the head of a 
great city, on this very important issue 
before Congress were very sympathetic 
and constructive. He supports medical 
care for the aged under the social se- 
curity system. 

I have attached his remarks so that 
Members of Congress can read his 
reasons for supporting the King-Ander- 
son bill. 

Mr, Tate's remarks follow: 

REMARKS OF MAYOR JaMES H. J. TATE AT City 
Counct. PUBLIC HEARING ON MEDICARE, 
APRIL 24, 1962 
One of the most serious domestic issues 

of our time is the fact that a majority of 
the 17½ million Americans over 65 years of 
age are financially unable to meet the rising 
costs of medical care in their advancing 
years. 

In Philadelphia alone, we have approxi- 
mately 209 thousand senior citizens who are 
over 65. This number will increase as the 
wonders of medical science continue to 
lengthen our life span. 

But the fact that millions of these older 
citizens throughout the Nation, and our 
thousands in Philadelphia, will be faced with 
hospital and medical bills they cannot afford 
is a matter of great concern. The concern 
falls on everyone—not only the senior citi- 
zens. 

The children of those who are over 65 often 
are faced with a financial crisis created by 
such illnesses. There is no way to antici- 
pate such obligations, nor is there a present 
way to guard against them. 

Let us look at the facts that we can dis- 
cern. Our senior citizens will require more 
hospital care—three times as much as the 
rest of the population—as they get older. 

They will be hospitalized for longer pe- 
riods of time, an average of 15 days, or twice 
as long as younger people. 

Their bills will be higher. In the 65-plus 
group, the total bill in more than half the 
hospital cases is over $800. It is less than 
$200 for only 1 in 20. 

And while hospital bills are getting higher 
all the time—the average cost per day in 
1946 was $9.39, compared with $3233 in 
1960—the older patients keep getting less 
able to pay. 

The annual income of the average aged 
couple has been estimated at approximately 
$2,530. This is less than half that of 
younger couples. 

These are the facts. They constitute the 
core of the problem—a problem that becomes 
more serious each day. It is estimated that 
by 1967 there will be 20 million persons over 
65, and by 1972 the number will grow to 23 
million. 

It is up to us to insure that they live—not 
merely exist—to a ripe old age with honor. 
A growing problem of such magnitude is one 
of society's as a whole. i 

There is a solution to this problem through 
pending legislation in Congress. President 
Kennedy's medicare program, as embodied 
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in the proposed King-Anderson bill, would 
make one small addition to our present social 
security system. This would make it cover 
illness as well as old age. 

The King-Anderson bill is simply a na- 
tional insurance system. It would provide 
full hospital care for 90 days for each illness, 
and up to 180 days of skilled nursing home 
care after hospitalization. Other features 
include home health services as well as out- 
patient hospital diagnostic services. The 
patient would pay $10 a day for the first 9 
days of hospitalization, and the first $20 for 
outpatient services. 

Of course, such a program must be paid 
for. The cost would be met by a small in- 
crease in the social security deduction. It is 
estimated that a typical payment would be 
as little as 2 to 3 cents a day per worker. 

The medicare program includes standard 
safeguards for the freedom of patients to 
choose their own doctors, hospitals, and 
nursing homes. And doctors would continue 
to have full responsibility for decisions on 
patient care, including the need for hos- 
pitalization. The proposed King-Anderson 
bill will not permit the Federal agency to 
interfere in any way with hospital admin- 
istration, nor would it supervise or control 
the practice of medicine. Patient-doctor re- 
lationships would not be affected. 

It is a fallacy to believe that all of the 
aged who need care are getting it today. 
More accurately, this could be termed “wish- 
ful thinking.” This is true even here in Phil- 
adelphia, where we like to take pride that 
anyone who needs medical care—regardless 
of status or creed—will get it at our fine 
city hospital, Philadelphia General, our 
health centers, and other institutions. But 
studies show that many who have real need 
postpone hospitalization or treatment simply 
because they are too proud to ask or to 
accept charity, or because of the expense of 
the treatment. 

The President's medicare program would 
assure this health protection for our senior 
citizens as a matter of right, through social 
security, not through charity. There would 
be no means or income test, no proof of 
poverty, no visit to a welfare office. Putting 
it directly, the medicare program will help 
social security do the job it was designed 
to accomplish—proyide dignity and in- 
dependence for the Nation's older citizens. 

A nationwide poll last year showed that 
two out of three persons who were inter- 
viewed favored a social security tax increase 
to pay for health insurance for the aged. 
The prominent individuals and groups who 
support the principles of the President's pro- 
gram include the Governors of more than 30 
States, the AFL-CIO and affiliated unions, the 
American Nurses Association, American Pub- 
lic Health Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, the Family 
Service Association, the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., the 
YWCA National Board, the National Council 
of Jewish Women, the National Council of 
Senior Citizens, the National Farmers Union, 
and the National Association of Social 
Workers. 

Here in Philadelphia, where we have 
pioneered municipal recreational and wel- 
fare programs for elderly persons, we are 
steadily increasing these programs as the 
need for them arises. I am aware from my 
years of service with you in these council 
chambers that you have a sincere and sym- 
pathetic interest in the well-being of our 
senior citizens, 


It is Incumbent upon us in Philadelphia, 
to give our wholehearted support to the 
President's medicare program, as embodied 
in the King-Anderson bill, H.R, 4222 and 
S. 909, now pending before Congress, I urge 
the members of this Committee on Public 
Health to approve this resolution calling for 
the passage of this bill. I hope that indi- 
vidually you will alert your constituents and 
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aid all organizations in our community to 
on a vigorous campaign in favor of 
this most necessary legislation. 


American Foreign Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the Economist, in its March 17 
issue, published an article, “Why Busi- 
nessmen Leave Home,” dealing with 
myths and facts in the field of foreign 
investment. The myths and facts in- 
volved in this have an important bearing 
on the consideration of the tax bill of 
1962 and the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, Unfortunately, the myths ruled in 
the tax bill as it related to the treatment 
of income earned abroad by American 
companies. It is to be hoped that facts, 
and not myths, will carry the day in the 
consideration of the tariff bill. 

Iam placing the Economist's article in 
the Recorp to share with my colleagues 
this insight into the realities of foreign 
investment: 

WHY BUSINESSMEN Leave HOME 

A series of surprisingly tenacious myths 
continues to dominate much of the discus- 
sion, both inside and outside the United 
States, of American direct investment in 
Europe. Like most legends, the four main 
myths have a tiny element of truth in them, 
which sustains the mythmakers. But there 
is some evidence that the facts are gradually 
beginning to be recognized in the United 
States, though the administration—perhaps 
to avoid that worst of Government embar- 
rassments, admission that it has been 
wrong—continues to repeat the old slogans. 

For example, President Kennedy, in an 
understandable effort to promote his new 
trade bill, has given fresh) currency to the 
myth that firms establish branches or sub- 
sidiaries in Europe to get inside” the tariff 
wall around the European Economic Com- 
munity. In fact, they do nothing of the 
kind. They establish subsidiaries in Europe 
because the market is large and growing. 
Finding an American company whose main 
incentive for setting up an operation in 
Europe, was the new tariff, is like trying to 
find a needle in a haystack. 

The EEC has, of course, been an induce- 
ment to foreign investors for another reason: 
it holds out prospects of a much larger Euro- 
pean market for any given concern in any one 
of the six countries. But even this can be 
exaggerated. In spite of the prospect of com- 
plete free trade, German firms are investing 
sizable amounts in other countries belonging 
to the Common Market. Many American 
firms are setting up shop in more than one 


European country, In numerous cases—in . 


Italy, for example—a large and growing do- 
mestic market provides foreigners with suf- 
ficlent inducement to invest. 

Myth No. 2 involves the balance of inter- 
national payments. Here Europeans, includ- 
ing even such august figures as central bank- 
ers, have been as much victims of the myth 
as have Americans. Without allowing for 
any of the many offsets on the receipts side, 
the total cost to the American balance of 
payments of the invasion of the Common 
Market in the peak year of 1960 was only $280 
million. This compares with total payments 
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by the United States of $31 billion, a pay- 
ments deficit of $3,900 million and an outflow 
on direct investment account of $1,700 mil- 
lion. Moreover, the figures usually cited 
give the total value of the new investment, 
not the impact on the American balance of 
payments. A great deal of the money comes 
from reinvestment of earnings by firms al- 
ready established overseas or is raised locally, 
A firm moving into Belgium, for example, 
would be mad to use dollars when it can 
cover as much as two-thirds of the invest- 
ment with loans raised locally at subsidized 
rates of interest. - 

Needless to say, American investment in 
Europe also generates income—not only in 
dividends and royalties, but also in the form 
of exports of both equipment and compon- 
ents. One recent study of 19 large Ameri- 
can firms showed that they alone sold more 
than $150 million of exports to their over- 
sea affiliates in each of the past 4 years, or 
enough from these companies alone to close 
the gap in the balance of payments between 
dollar outflow for new direct investment in 
economically advanced areas and the pres- 
ent return from dividends, 

The third myth relates to taxation. The 
idea prevails that the present law, which 
permits payment of American taxes on cor- 
porate income earned abroad to be deferred 
until it is repatriated, was adopted in the 
postwar period as an “incentive” for private 
investment. In fact the provision has been 
in the law for several decades. What is 
more, it induced very little investment in 
Europe until it became plain to all that Eu- 
rope was booming, Now that investment in 
Europe has proved profitable and become 
fashionable, there is little reason to believe 
that a change in the tax law would curb it 
significantly. Businessmen in the United 
States continue to fight against a change, 
for the good reason that the present law 
gives them much more flexibility in their 
operations abroad. But tax considerations 
are by no means paramount in the basic 
calculations that go into the typical decision 
to plunge into a new market. An American 
who had just set up a subsidiary in Belgium 
remarked recently, “We took all their tax 
subsidies with pleasure. What they didn't 
know was that we would have come anyway 
without them.“ 

The final myth is the most difficult to 
combat factually, though this does not mean 
that it contains more truth. The myth is 
that investment in Europe means less in- 
vestment (and fewer jobs) in the United 
States. The unanimous response of busi- 
nessmen to this allegation is that establish- 
ing plants in Europe has been imperative to 
preserve or create markets that would other- 
wise have been lost to European competitors; 
for reasons which differ according to indus- 
tries, there was no prospect of supplying 
these markets with goods made in the United 
States. Labor costs, transport costs, the 
need for close knowledge of local conditions 
(and once in a great while tariffs) are the 
sort of reasons given. 

This argument cannot be off. 
One significant evidence of its truth is that, 
in spite of a few widely publicized examples, 
exports back to the United States from 
manufacturing subsidiaries established 
abroad have been trifling. To supply the 
home market businessmen invest at home; 
domestic inyestment is still 10 times as large 
as that overseas, even allowing for the por- 
tion of foreign investment financed by means 
other than dollars from the United States. 
To supply the foreign market, businessmen 
sometimes have to invest abroad. For bet- 
ter or worse, the flow of American firms to 
Europe will continue until saturation point 
has been reached, almost regardless of tariff 

and tax changes. And, of course, 
this will strengthen the position of American 
business in the world—as many Europeans 
are well aware. 
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Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, it 
is obvious to those of us who are aware 
of the threat to our freedom of com- 
munism that a positive approach for 
freedom is one of the best ways to meet 
this threat against freedom. An out- 
standing young man who has distin- 
quished himself as a leader in the agri- 
culture area is Dr. Robert R. Spitzer of 
Burlington, Wis. Dr. Spitzer recently 
concluded a 20,000 mile trip through the 
Soviet Union and satellite countries as 
part of an agricultural good-will mis- 
sion. Before his trip he dedicated much 
of his spare time speaking to groups 
throughout the United States on the 
subject of Americanism. Upon his re- 
turn, Dr. Spitzer rededicated himself in 
the service of the cause of freedom by 
telling the story of free versus controlled 
agriculture based on much firsthand 
knowledge gained on his trip. 

Dr. Spitzer's words are words of wis- 
dom, challenge and encouragement and 
so that his thoughts may be shared with 
my colleagues in the House, I am in- 
cluding an article which he wrote for 
the February 1962 Wisconsin Alumnus 
magazine entitled “Freedom—Mightier 
Than Missiles but We Need 180 Million 
Salesmen.” 

The article follows: 

FREEDOM: Micurter THan Missts BUT We 
Negen 180 MILLION SALESMEN 
(By Robert R. Spitzer) 

Communism is the greatest threat to 
world peace, to the dignity of man, and to 
the cause of freedom and to real peace in 
our world today. 

The threat has been complicated and en- 
larged by our refusal to acknowledge and 
understand that the problem does exist. No 
problem can be solved until it is first recog- 
nized. Too many Americans, with a variety 
of explanations, have refused to recognize 
communism’s danger. Some in this group 
have not really understood communism; oth- 
ers have been too preoccupied with work and 
pleasure. Some have considered communism 
a problem only for our Armed Forces, the 
FBI, our State Department, or for our elected 
Officials. A few have looked at communism 
as a bright utopia and have actually encour- 
aged its cancerous development, 

HOW DOES COMMUNISM TAKE OVER? 

In our relative unawareness of the prob- 
lem, we have also overlooked that there are 
at least four ways that communism takes 
over—one is military aggression, the second 
is espionage and underground activities, the 
third is the “short step with the sugar- 
coating approach.“ Khrushchev has said, 
“We cannot expect the Americans to jump 
from capitalism to communism, but we can 
assist their elected leaders in giving Ameri- 
cans small doses of socialism until they sud- 
denly awake to find they have communism." 
A fourth method is to get certain honest, 
but unsuspecting, liberals to do some of their 
work. Still another way is through default 
when leadership within a country falls its 
moral responsibility. Through use of all of 
these attacks, more than 700 million world 
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victims have been surrendered to commu- 
nism since World War H. 

One suggested solution is that if we elimi- 
nate poverty and hunger we'll lick commu- 
nism, While we must strive to improve the 
lot of all man, poverty and disease are not 
the fundamental causes of communism. 
Poverty and social problems have been with 
us for centuries but communism is less than 
50 years old. This does not mean that we 


should ignore social problems at home or: 


abroad, but how can 6 percent of the world’s 
people provide the material needs for the 
remaining 94 percent? There are other real 
causes and answers to communism. 
Communism’s appeal seems to be greatest 
not where the concern is for material wants, 
but for intellectual wants and where leaders 
have not recognized communism's danger 
and have failed their moral obligation to 
lead. When man loses the simple faith of 
his childhood, belief in home, family, and 
God, he is morally bankrupt. When man is 
morally bankrupt, he seeks something to 
live by and is ripe for Communist conversion. 
HOW DO WE FIGHT IT? 


Any defense against communism must in- 
clude an awareness to all ayenues of aggres- 
sion and it must include still more leader- 
ship from individuals and from our universi- 
ties. 

This is not just a diplomatic battle nor 
is the battle confined to Berlin or Washing- 
ton. This battle has to be fought in every 
town, every crossroad * * * in every heart 
and mind. No force will lick this threat 
quicker or more completely than the directed 
power of students, staff and alumni of our 
great universities. This group has a moral 
obligation of leadership and can do much 
to help strike this monster down, 

The problem will be solved when we rec- 
ognize the problem, understand real com- 
munism, understand and appreciate our real 
America, and finally, work for America and 
sell America. 

I salute the many loyal teachers and other 
Americans who have recognized the danger 
and who are already working in all walks of 
life in dozens of ways for America. 

WHAT IS OUR REAL AMERICA? 


There are those among us who don’t know 
this America. 

The United States of America was estab- 
lished by the blood, sweat, and tears of 
dedicated men and women who came to these 
shores seeking that which existed nowhere 
else on the face of the globe * * * freedom, 
from ruthless leaders and domination by big 
Government of little people. 

In just 200 short years—faith, freedom, 
profit. and loss, enterprise, family, church, 
and work without Government domination 
has given us Government by and for people 
and more progress than this earth had seen 
in 4,000 years, 

Who can better reteach us these American 
principles than our educational leaders and 
university alumni in all walks of life? 


WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


Communism, simply defined is slavery, To 
the Communist, everything we hold to be 
true is false. Our ideals, values, customs, to 
him are parts of an ugly system he is de- 
termined to destroy. Our concept of God, 
the individual, the family, truth, love, free- 
dom, and justice are to him objects of hatred 
and derision. In Russia only 4 to 6 percent 
of the people are Communist Party members, 
but these few control government, unions, 
factories, farms, schools. Communistic rule 
for America would mean a death more fatal 
than the grave. 

WE MUST WORK AND SELL OUR SYSTEM 


To be successful, I've been taught that a 
business must: (1) manufacture a quality 
product or perform a needed service; and 
(2) sell this product or this service. No mat- 
ter how good the product, it must be sold. 
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- America has the product but it isn't being 
sold. A sales force with conviction and en- 
thusiasm is needed to assist America’s 
growth as a republic and as a fortress of free- 
dom and to serve as a rallying point for men 
everywhere who prefer freedom. 

America needs salesmen who appreciate 
the real value of our American heritage and 
of being freemen. 

WE UNDERRATE OURSELVES 


The world has underrated America. We 
have not sold ourselves and we aren't selling 
our children on our free system. One Ameri- 
can farmer working without Government 
domination produces food for 26 people. 
One Russian farmer without incentive and 
government-dominated en food for 
only three people. 

Truth can win over lies, if ‘the truth is 
told. Even our enemies can be. sold. Of 
the 20,000 Chinese soldiers captured in 
Korea, over 75 percent chose not to go back 
to communism when told of the real 
America, 

Here is a country where no one asks, “Who 
was your family?" Or, “Where did you come 
from?“ Instead, American opportunity asks, 
“What are your goals, and will you work to 
reach them?“ 


WIE TAKING TOO MUCH FOR GRANTED 


Our children expect fine clothing. We ac- 
cept the freedoms, we expect our electricity 
to come on when we snap the switch. Ameri- 
cans assume that they'll always have the 
privilege to vote, that good people will get 
into office. We expect time off for weekends, 
double-time on holidays. It’s hard to appre- 
ciate the value of something unless you have 
done without it. 

As a dictatorship, Russia has placed big 
emphasis on space and has made some space 
advances; it has the biggest army of the 
entire world. But returns to the people 
have been meager. The average American 
workingman makes in 1 week what the 
Russian worker makes in a month. 

The challenge of communism is young but 
already it rules one-third of the world’s peo- 
ple—one-third hangs in its shadows—one- 
third of us are still free. 

SCHOOLS AND PEOPLE HOLD A KEY 


Teachers, Government Officials, writers, 
newspapermen, motion picture industry em- 
ployees, radio and television personnel, sales- 
men have extremely vital responsibilities. 
These positions offer unusual and unlimited 
opportunities to sell and promote the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

But, every job and every profession holds 
many opportunities. A plant manager, a 
business executive, a farmer, a housewife, a 
labor leader, a laborer—each can be equally 
instrumental and successful in selling free- 
dom and the American way of life. 

Here is where I see the real power of uni- 
versities and alumni to lick the problem. 
For those who feel they would prefer com- 
munism, I suggest taking a closer look at 
the real communism by moving to a coun- 
try where communism reigns. For the indi- 
vidual deep in theory and short in experi- 
ence, I say, leave the classroom, work in an 
office, a factory, on a farm, and experience 
free enterprise in a free society. 

I commend the universities for the prog- 
ress that many departments and staff mem- 
bers have made, bringing adults and people 
from all walks of life back to the university 
and I am particularly glad to see some uni- 
versity people out working with people— 
farmers, industry, labor. A year on a Wis- 
consin farm could be more valuable than 
another master’s degree for the agricultural 
economist who's had only textbooks and 
theory. 

WHY NOT MORE AMERICANISM? 

Another area where teaching can lick the 
problem is to emphasize the positive. Too 
often I have talked to a youngster who comes 
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away from our university and other uni- 
versities convinced that America is all wrong 
and that nothing is right about it merely 
because we haven't made progress in one or 
two areas. I recognize we must look for 
improvements, but we can’t afford destruc- 
tive dissatisfaction. A popular American 
movie in Europe this summer depicted a 
dust bowl, bankrupt American agriculture. 
The movie was not a true picture and has 
hurt us and is helping communism. 

It puzzles me why some people spend so 
much time fighting patriotism and anti- 
communism instead of communism. Why 
can't J. Edgar Hoover’s “Masters of Deceit” 
be recommended reading rather than Frank 
Donmar's “The Un-Americans,” which glori- 
fies those who took the fifth amendment? 
Why not more support or suggestions for 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities instead of only criticism? 

American colleges and universities have 
traditionally fought for freedom of thought 
and freedom of expression. However, there 
are responsibilities which go along with 
these freedoms which are, unfortunately, 
sometimes overlooked or overshadowed. 

Communists in the United States often 
express concern about civil liberties in our 
country. What about civil liberties in Rus- 
sin? There are none. 


HOW CAN WE SELL AMERICANISM? 


America needs a sales force of 180 million 
Americanism salesmen who will sell America 
to its citizens—our sales story must be truth- 
ful and simple so that it can be understood 
by all. Americans will profit with a greater 
America and continued freedoms. America 
will grow stronger as a fortress of freedom 
and a Republic which will inspire freedom- 
seeking people throughout the world. 

1. Be aware of what you have, that you're 
blessed with needs and luxuries, that you are 
free. 

2. Be alert to communism and those who 
would destroy us. Remember, communism 
can take over in many ways. Freedoms can 
be misused by a few to destroy the freedoms 
of others. My own feeling is that we can 
get too much government that soon buries 
the individual. 

3. Help your church to grow. Lenin 
wrote, “Religion is the opiate of the people“; 
William Penn, “People not governed by God 
will be ruled by tyrants.” We need to be 
on God's side. No man has become great 
who ignored the teaching of God. Our 
country was founded by men who recognized 
God. It's in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I want the Word of God in our schools, 
and why not greater use of the Pledge of 
Allegiance to our great country? I'm for it. 

4. Be aware of your power, voting on 
election day, and, more powerful, speaking 
out, letters, international travel, student ex- 
changes, entertaining foreign visitors in our 
homes. Strong Americanism in the home, 
school, and community can be carried out 
with the power of the individual. As house- 
wives, laborers, professional people, farmers, 
students businessmen, teachers, alumni— 
each of us has many opportunities each day 
to play the games fair, and to do unto others 
as we want them to do unto us. Remember, 
“It's better to light one candle than to curse 
the darkness.” 

5. Help with community and government 
affairs. Let's give thanks to loyal teachers, 
ministers, priests, rabbis, community leaders, 
school boards, university leaders, regents. 
Remember, here it takes workers and sup- 
porters, so let's work to help these real Amer- 
icans. Too many of us are free to criticize 
but slow to help. Join the political party of 
your choice. Work for good 
Support men of principle. There's power in 


working. 
6. Think positively about . opportunity. 
As we thinketh in our hearts, so we are. 
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7. Be thankful we are citizens of a free 
country. We have no right to abdicate our 
responsibility. Just as a son might squan- 
der the riches he has inherited, so can we 
squander our rich Christian heritage. It's 
our moral obligation to fight communism 
with the truth of freedom and America. 
Freedom is “mightier than the missile,” but 
is must be appreciated and it must be sold. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficieint words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests, In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

PHILADELPRIA, PA, March 18, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Froop: Enclosed you will finda 
copy of a letter that was sent to Mr. Smith. 
Truly yours, 
OLEH Lys1ak, Jr, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 18, 1962. 

Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr, SmrrH: The resolution of House 
Resolution 211, calling for the creation of a 
Special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions, is a great necessity for all Americans 
to understand the true condition of captive 
people that are enslaved by Soviet Russia. 
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Therefore, we ask you earnestly to support 

this resolution, 
Truly yours, 

Orest Wontorsky, Roman Kucscyky, Thor 
Szwec, Bohdan Mizak, Marika Zitnink, 
Maria Rosola, Donna Kespruk, Lubow 
Kapij, Wana Kaspruk, Igor Rizanow, 
Anatole Masalski, Nga Dmytrus, Oleh 
Lysiak, Jr., Bohdan Woloszcyik, George 
Rudukrush, Thor Darkiev, Lisha 
Thach, Irene Mazepa, Luba Danyliw, 
Olga Nadia Kozoriz, Mary Hajduczak, 
Nathulic Stroczan, Bouys Proho- 
povych, Maue Komansky, Gregory 
Kopustiak; Ukrainian born, American 
High School Students of Philadelphia. 

HEADQUARTERS, 
UKRAINIAN AMERICAN YOUTH 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., March 20, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I have the 
honor to inform you about the letter I have 
sent to the Honorable Howarp W. SMITH 
urging him to consider favorably the House 
Resolution 211, which was introduced by you, 
sir, 

We have the firm hope that the resolution 
which calis for the establishment of a Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations will be adopted. 
The copy of the named letter you may find 
enclosed. 

Very respectfully, 
MYCHAJLO Purpa, 
President. 
HEADQUARTERS, 
UKRAINIAN AMERICAN YOUTH 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., March 20, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, Neto 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: In the name of 
the Ukrainian American Youth Association 
we have the honor to urge you, sir, to con- 
sider favorably the House Resolution 211 
calling for the establishment of a permanent 
Committee on the Captive Nations. 

One of the gravest problems confronting 
our Nation today is the aggressive Soviet- 
Russian imperialism, which already has sub- 
jugated scores of nations. These nations, 
ever eager and wanting to liberate themselves 
from slavery and despotism, constitute a 
great menace to this imperialism. 

Such a committee would serve the Con- 
gress and the administration with the much- 
needed reservoir of information on the cap- 
tive nations in the U.S.S.R., and its function 
might also be to inform the American people 
and the world at large on the situation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

On this basis we urge you, Mr, Congress- 
man, to consider favorably the House Res- 
olution 211 in your House Rules Committee. 
Thank you, 

Very respectfully, ? 
MYCHAJLO Furpa, 
President. 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL CHORUS 
OF HARTFORD, 
Hart ford, Conn., March 19, 1962. 


Hon. Howard W, SMITH, 


Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Our organization appeals to you 
to consider favorably the resolution, House 
Resolution 211, calling for the establishment 
of a permanent Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 

A Committee on Captive Nations in the 


“House of Representatives would serve as a 


reservoir of information and data on the cap- 
tive nations in the U.S.S.R. which could be 
made available to the U.S. Government and 
its various agencies. In addition, the func- 
tion of the committee would be to inform 
the Americans and the world at large on the 
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state of affairs behind the Iron Curtain and 
assist the U.S. Government in formulating 
its policies with respect to the captive na- 
tions enslaved in the Soviet Russian Com- 
munist empire, 

One of the greatest problems confronting 
our Nation today is the Soviet Union, a 
prison of enslaved nations. 

We strongly oppose the views of our State 
Department expressed by Mr. Rusk. His 
arguments, in effect display a lack of solid 
information and knowledge behind the Iron 
Curtain, especialy in Ukraine. 

We strongly urge you, sir, to consider fa- 
vorably House Resolution 211 in your House 
Rules Committee. 

Very truly yours, 
ROMAN KUZMA, 
President. 


MARCH 20, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, - 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLoop: Our branch of. 
the Organization for the Defense for Four 
Freedoms for Ukraine, Inc., in New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., appeals to you once again as true 
defender and friend of the captive nations, to 
consider favorably the resolution, House 
Resolution 211, calling for the establishment 
of a permanent Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 
We feel that we are not writing to a Con- 
gressman who is a stranger to our plea, but 
one who personally knows the situation and 
has been and we know always will be a de- 
fender of the captive nations. 

We strongly oppose the views of Mr. Dean 
Rusk our Secretary of State, who expressed 
the opposition of the Department of State 
to such a committee. We feel that if he 
were informed of all the facts, and realized 
that such a committee could be a watchdog 
committee on Moscow’s colonial exploita- 
tions of the captive peoples, that he, too, 
would urge such a committee. 

We do appreciate your favorable resolu- 
tion in your House Rules Committee. Thank 
you, 


MarcH 20, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Our branch of 
the Organization for the Defense for Four 
Fredoms for Ukraine, Inc., in New Bruns- 
wick, NJ., appeals to you to give favorable 
consideration to the resolution, House Reso- 
lution 211, calling for the establishment of 
the permanent Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 
We feel that with the present Berlin crisis, 
and Moscow's propaganda buildup of the 
20-year plan, and further Soviet space 
achievements, the necessity of such a com- 
mittee is greater than ever. This commit- 
tee could be the clearinghouse of informa- 
tion about the Russian colonial exploitations 
of captive nations, which could be a source 
of information for our State Department. 
Surely, we Americans cannot forsake over 
100 million people who cry for freedom and 
equality. g 
Please, Mr. Congressman, consider favor- 
ably House Resolution 211, in your House 
Rules Committee. 
Thank you. 
Grecory F. 
JERRY 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 
February 20, 1962, 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.O. 
Dran Sm: I note that a bill has been in- 
troduced by Representative Danie J. FLOÒD, 
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which would establish a permanent Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives, 

In view of the services that this commit- 
tee would provide in uncovering the truth 
about the Russian-Communist colonial prac- 
tices within the Soviet Union, especially in 
Ukraine, and Soviet Satellite countries, I 
urge you to use your influence for a favorable 
consideration of House Resolution 211, the 
Flood resolution, in getting it out of the 
House Rules Committee and passed. 

Cordially yours, 
GEORGE J, LyczKowskys. 


All of Us Lose Freedom if We Submit 
to Boss Rule by the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for those 
who applaud the President’s coercion of 
the steel companies and his success in 
imposing price control on that industry, 
I call attention to the thoughtful edi- 
torial from the Dallas Morning News 
which points out the real danger to the 
freedom of all of us, if we submit to regu- 
lation by President Kennedy or any other 
national leader who attempts to become 
boss of all the people. 

The editorial follows: 

WHO'S THE Boss 


“Kennedy sure showed em who's boss," 
sald the Dallas bus driver, after the Presl- 
dent's ultimatum to the steel firms. And 
the passenger on the front seat nodded in 
agreement, 

Similar sentiments, supporting the Presi- 
dent's action on steel, are in the majority 
nationally, a sampling of newspaper execu- 
tives at the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association meeting in New York indicates. 

But President Joe M. Dealey of the News 
expressed the dissent of a large, thoughtful 
minority who are “disappointed generally 
with the implied threats not only as they 
applied to steel, but as they might be applied 
to any basic industry.” 

The heart of the issue was clear to the bus 
driver, though his conclusion may be wrong. 
It is, simply, Who's the boss?“ Is it a 
people, working and living in the freedom of 
the competitive play of individual desires, or 
a powerful government controlling every- 
thing? 

This issue is not new. It was the funda- 
mental reason for an uprising against a 
monarch named George III of England, and 
for a document signed on July 4, 1776, at 
Philadelphia. 

If the great power of government can 
control steel prices in peacetime, why not 
everything else? Should pressure from 
Washington determine the price at which you 
sell, or decide your wages? Should some 
public official have the power to decide that 
this editorial is against the national interest 
and forbid its publication? 

Who's boss of the letter you write to the 
editor, of what the preacher preaches, of how 
the teacher teaches? 

The answer should be as simple as the bus 
driver's remark. The only boss is you, a free 
citizen of the United States. This Republic 
was founded to insure that answer. 

The President, the News feels, is loyal to 
his country and wants to act in the public 
interest, The trouble comes in considering 
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what is the public interest and how to act to 
achieve it. . 

His authority is clearly outlined in the 
Constitution. When he oversteps it, he in- 
creases his own power—and that of the Gov- 
ernment—and simultaneously diminishes 
the power of the public. 

The bus driver is in the same seat with 
United States Steel, When government over- 
steps Its authority, both are losers. 


Price of Truth and Liberty Is Dear 


OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, each 
year I send questionnaires to my con- 
stituents and many are returned with 
comments or letters attached. Recently, 
I received along with the returned ques- 
tionnaire from Mr. Herald R, Hall of 
Everett, Washington, a letter which I 
read and reread because of its particular 
interest. 1 

This letter points out that we came 
into our precious freedom only through 
many difficulties, and that our flag is a 
symbol of truth and a warning to ty- 
rants. 

Mr. Speaker, today Loyalty Day is be- 
ing observed across the Nation. I be- 
lieve it would be fitting to give Mr. Hall's 
letter as wide circulation as possible. 
Therefore, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the letter in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 


Hon. Jack WESTLAND, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. WESTLAND: It is a real privilege 
to fill out your annual form. In the busy 
days of your life, I recognize, it is impossible 
for you to take note of all your personal 
mail, Yet you have graciously responded 
on several occasions to my correspondence 
to you; and to many others I do not doubt 
who have written to you. 

As each year turns by and I sense the in- 
creasing responsibilities being thrust upon 
you and all our Congressmen, in the middle 
of growing international perplexitics some 
of which have become incredibly complex 
because of the birth throes of the space age, 
I am happy to observe the majority, like 
yourself, are still using plain sense. We 
cannot go in one instance from earth to 
the stars; just as our great freedom was not 
won in one blind and blazing moment. 

We, the United States of America, came 
into our precious freedom only through 
difficulties innumerable, But the blessed 
fact of that statement Is that we did come 
through the gates of our trials into the home 
of liberty. Yet in our new era we see the 
tragedy of peoples to whom both the word 
and meaning of peace, and of equality, and 
of hope seem to them to be well nigh ir- 
Tecoverably lost, and, more than tragic: 
freedom appears to them like a mirage and 
as fantastic as the penetration of the uni- 
verse in space ships. 

Yet there is still a mighty symbol of truth, 
a banner flying remindful of the ultimate 
fall of every tyranny. Up the street a little 
way, here in your home town, on this bright 
clear March morning I can see the flagstaff 
rising from the courthouse lawn and the red, 
white, and blue beauty of Old Glory rippling 
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EVERETT, WASH. 
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in the wind and sunlight. Wherever that 
ensign is waving today it tells all who gaze 
upon it that the price of liberty and truth 
is very, very dear. 
Very sincerely yours, 
HERALD R. HALL. 


Why We Must Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


"OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Rowland Evans, 
Jr., which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of April 29, 1962. 

Mr. Evans presents reasons for our 
resumption of nuclear testing, reasons 
which should have been obvious 

Way We Musr TrsT 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

Wasuincron.—It is just short of incon- 
ceivable that at this late hour, after months 
of agonized soul-searching at the highest 
levels of the government, some people on 
this side of the Iron Curtain still think 
the West should forfeit the nuclear race to 
the Russians. 

The moment of decision to test was a 
long time in coming to President Kennedy- 
In retrospect, former President Eisenhower 
has been heard to say that if it hadn't been 
for the presidential election in 1960, with 


its unpredictable outcome and the possi- 


bility of a shift of party control and national 
policy, he would have ordered a resumption 
of underground testing in 1960. 

But he didn't, and the files showed no 
indication of even a tentative decision. 
When Kennedy took over the presidency in 
1961 he, too, waited month after patient 
month in hopes that the Soviet Union might 
finally agree to Inspection and control—the 
one indispensable feature of a test-ban 
treaty. 

Even after the Russians surreptitiously 
prepared and conducted their record-break- 
ing nuclear tests in the atmosphere last sum- 
mer, the President held back. He gave the 
scientists permission to test underground, 
but refused to commit himself on testing 
above ground. 

By disposition, Kennedy was opposed to 
testing. He was never convinced that the 
Russians had been testing underground dur- 
ing the 3-year moratorium. He had the 
pragmatist’s hope that the Soviet Union 
would comprehend the menacing portents 
of unrestricted competitive testing in the 
atmosphere and relax its obsession against 
inspection, 

When the American scientists made thelr 
analysis of the Soviet tests of last fall, the 
President believed that no apocalyptic 
breakthrough had been made, and he was 
convinced that the United States still had a 
substantial lead. Early this year, he gave 
sympathetic attention to a dramatic last- 
hour proposal to break through the vicious 
circle of testing. The proposal was to offer 
the Russians a treaty banning atomic testing 
in the atmosphere, with no ifs, ands or buts 
and no on-site inspection. None would be 
needed, because atmospheric testing cannot 
be concealed. 

He rejected the proposal for one reason, 
that if the Ruasians signed they could 
months making secret preparations for an- 
other series of tests and then, with our 
guard down, find a pretext for breaking the 
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treaty. And in that new series, they might 
indeed make significant breakthroughs. 

And so finally, with palpable reluctance, 
the President concluded that the United 
States was compelled to follow the danger- 
ous and uncertain road of atmospheric test- 
ing. He could not, nor could any one man 
in the West, risk following the far more 
dangerous road of unilateral abstention 
with its quite certain end—Soviet suprem- 
acy in nuclear arms. 

In Churchill's vivid image, if one of two 
scorpions in a bottle sharpens its sting, the 
other must do the same, or get out of the 
bottle. We are not about to get out of the 
bottle, with this President or any other, and 
so we test. A 

In view of this record, it is almost incon- 
ceivable, as already stated, that thoughtful 
voices should be sounding off the 
resumption of testing, and that thoughtful 
people, highly placed in this country, should 
be silently thinking the same thing. 

It is not at all surprising that the Com- 
munist delegates to the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference charge us with a “mon- 
strous crime against peace and humanity.” 
It is only slightly more surprising that India 
and other neutralist countries exhibit such 
conspicuous and self-righteous distaste for 
acknowledging the truth—that we were 
forced to resume testing by the Russians. 
But these reactions are part of the vocabu- 
lary of the cold war. Some day the neutrals 
will learn to recognize friend from enemy. 

What is surprising—and depressing—is the 
curious blind spot in some of our own peo- 
ple. They are like the patient who could 
not bring himself to swallow the bitter 
medicine that would make him whole again. 

Testing ls the West's bitter medicine to- 
day. Without it, our part of the world 
would be less, not more, secure. And para- 
doxically, it Is just possible that the renewal 
of testing by both sides, after 3 years, may 
encourage a basic Soviet reappraisal of the 
whole question of disarmament. We have 
put the pressure back on the Russians, and 
they’re showing signs of strain. 


Farm Costs Hit Another Alltime High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the lat- 
est issue of Agricultural Prices released 
yesterday by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture shows that the parity index 
reached another alltime high last month. 
The parity index is the statistical meas- 
uring device used to reflect farmer's liv- 
ing and production costs, including 
taxes, farm wages, and interest paid. 
By hitting this new alltime high, the 
Parity index caused the parity ratio to 
drop 1 point to 79. The parity ratio is 
the relative comparison of costs paid and 
Prices received by farmers. 

As the House will recall, in calendar 
year 1961, this parity ratio hit the lowest 
level in 22 years when it averaged only 
79. I pointed out to Secretary Freeman 
when he appeared before the Committee 
On Agriculture the fact that during the 
first year on the New Frontier the parity 
ratio was the lowest since 1939. The 
Secretary replied that his program of 
flexible price supports and strict controls 
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was designed to move toward “parity of 
income.” 

How can farmers ever move forward 
to “parity of income” which would exist 
only in a rarefied economic atmosphere 
where the parity ratio was close to 200 
when the ratio now is only 79 and farm 
costs are continuing to rise. 

And what is one chief contributor of 
rising costs and inflation? Unbalanced 
Federal budgets, of course. 

So with the prospects of $124 billion 
unbalanced budgets by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, farmers will find little hope 
in the prospect of declining farm costs. 
Only with the establishment of responsi- 
ble fiscal policies by the Federal Gov- 
ernment will farmers, as well as all citi- 
zens, be able to bank the inflationary 
fires. 

If the administration really wants to 
improve farm income, one of the best 
plans to start is in the management of 
the fiscal affairs of the Nation. 


Delaware Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a new 
magazine, Delaware Today, has just been 
launched in the first State. It began 
with the concept that the public will 
accept a magazine covering events and 
happenings in Delaware. 

Delaware Today is designed to em- 
phasize those events of lasting impor- 
tance throughout the State of Delaware, 
and to report those situations which 
merit more than passing attention. Too 
often in this hectic period the national 
magazines are more and more devoted 
to ephemeral happenings under the 
stress of flerce competition. The events 
of more lasting significance, and those 
which are culturally important and 
make our civilization endure and flourish 
are sometimes passed by because their 
headline values are less than the head- 
line values of crime, violence, and sex. 

If Delaware Today succeeds in its 
major purpose to inform and stimulate 
an interest in the Diamond State, it will 
be due to the efforts of its very capable 
staff: Albert Pione, editor; Miles L. 
Frederick, production manager; Harri- 
son von Duyke, art director; Richard E, 
Hardesty, advertising manager} and 
Joseph E. Borglin, staff photographer. 

I commend the following articles about 
Delaware and Delawareans from the 
first issue of Delaware Today to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

New Economic GROWTH Comes TO DELAWARE 
IN THE Srxtres—A Review or 1961 IN 
DELAWARE 
Despite the soft spots in Delaware's 

economy at the beginning of last year, did 

the final business tally come close to bal- 

ancing the economic scales? Delaware's “re- 
cession” was mentioned in the newspapers 
but isn’t it really possible that the “reces- 
sion” bounced into a boom? Several local 
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corporations declared bonus dividends 
despite the layoffs which occurred earlier in 
the year. 

The year 1961 was a varied year to most 
Delawareans. A highly dompetitive year 
with numerous shifts in established trends 
and patterns. Personal income is a very dif- 
ficult item to pinpoint but with the growth 
in population of the State, it continued to 
rise. 

Some people felt that too much emphasis 
was placed on unemployment figures at the 
beginning of the year with the net result 
being a mass insecurity. Most families re- 
gained faith when their breadwinner re- 
turned to steady work. Layoffs became less 
frequent and the year gathered momentum. 
By the time President Kennedy addressed 
the Nation with his grim stand on Berlin, 
the national feeling switched to a new sub- 
ject—that of national defense. 

With defense preparation follows spend- 
ing—changing trends, talk of civilian de- 
fense, and a wave of patriotism that 
swamped some recruiting offices of the 
armed services, 

Anyone who braved the Christmas shop- 
ping crowds can tell of brisk trading and in 
some Delaware stores of actual bare shelves. 

Frank Vavala, chief of research and plan- 
ning of the Delaware Unemployment Com- 
mission, reported that estimated unemploy- 
ment figures for January 1961 listed 12,400 
people as unemployed. February figures 
showed a sharp increase with 14,600 persons 
unemployed, After the middle of the year, 
according to his figures, employment, rather 
than unemployment, increased. And the 
later part of the year (in December) showed 
a figure of only 8,500 unemployed. 

The overall comparison of the commis- 
slon's employment figures listed 189,000 per- 
sons as comprising Delaware's labor force 
in January 1961. This figure increased by 
4,500 persons in December 1961 to bring 
Delaware's total labor force to 193,500 per- 
sons at the end of the year. 

With new industries seeking space to lo- 
cate in Delaware, a vital item concerning 
every citizen came to light—planning. Care- 
ful planning and intelligent use of 
in all three counties may well be the aids 
to navigation in Delaware's economic 
struggle. 

The State's rapid population climb con- 
tinues to hold farmland values high, due to 
the demand for space for urbanization and 
industrial sites. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture said Delaware farm values rose 
2 percent in the last half of 1960. 
~ Indicative of a bright economic future for 
Delaware is the outward faith that large 
companies exhibit when they appropriate 
large amounts for future growth and ex- 
pansion on Delaware soil. One such com- 
pany is Delaware Power & Light. 

They have a new $9,400,000 generating 
plant at Delaware City to help supply the 
electric power for the rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial complex which is forming in cen- 
tral Delaware. 

Nine new industrial plants are under con- 
struction or in partial operation in Delaware. 
LAND GRANT COLLEGE'S CENTENNIAL—CONTRO- 

VERSIAL FEDERAL ASSISTANCE MEASURE OF 

1862 Proves WORTH Arrer 100 Years 


Along with the 100th anniversary of the 
Civil War which is being widely observed 
throughout the Nation, a lesser but perhaps 
even more significant centennial in progress. 

It is the 100th anni of the estab- 
lishment of Land Grant Colleges in the Unit- 
ed States. 

There are 68 such institutions in the Na- 
tion, and the University of Delaware is one 
of them. Therefore many special activities 
have been—and will be conducted on the 
Newark campus to commemorate the begin- 
ning of greater educational opportunity for 
more deserving students. 
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It is significant that when this centennial 
began in September, 1961 President John A. 
Perkins of the University of Delaware was 
also as head of the American Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, and played an important na- 
tional role in events marking the occasion. 
Dr. Perkins now serves as a member of the 
organization’s executive committee. 

It was more than 100 years ago that U.S. 
Representative Justin Smith Morrill, of 
Vermont, set out to sponsor legislation which 
would provide greater educational oppor- 
tunities and also give impetus to research 
and education To promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions of 
life” as he put it. 

This rather revolutionary idea was 
staunchly resisted for some time by Mr. 
Morrill's political opponents and was tagged 
as “unconstitutional.” His Land Grant Act 
was argued before both Houses of Congress 
and by several committees for 5 years and 
finally passed, but suffered a veto from Pres- 
ident James Buchanan, the only Pennsyl- 
vanian ever to preside in the White House. 

However, when Abraham Lincoln took over 
the reins of Government, he affixed his sig- 
nature to the act and it became law on 
July 2, 1862—just 1 year before the great 
Battle of Gettysburg was fought. 

Passage of the Land Grant Act was signi- 
ficant for two reasons according to Univer- 
sity of Delaware officials: 

First, it embodied the revolutionary idea 
that everyone with the ability to absorb a 
higher education should have the chance to 
attend college. 

Second, it provided the incentive on a 
national scale to bring the concept of equal 
educational opportunity to life. 

Although today the first of those proposi- 
tions—that all qualified young people should 
have equal access to college—is virtually 
taken for granted, this was not the case 
in the mid-19th century. Higher educa- 
tion in America appeared destined to follow 
traditional European lines where the college 
doors opened only to the highborn or the 
wealthy few. It was the foresight of Morrill 
and other education-minded pioneers such 
as Jonathan B. Turner and Thomas G. Clem- 
son (for whom a university was later 
named) who turned the Nation away from 
the narow view and provided the key to the 
educational sýstem known and admired all 
over the world today. 

Now the University of Delaware and 67 
other institutions in the land-grant asso- 
ciation represent institutions in every State 
of the Union as well as in the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. They enroll 20 per- 
cent of all U.S. college students and grant 
40 percent of the doctoral degrees in all sub- 
jects including approximately half of those 
in the science, engineering and health pro- 
fessions; 25 percent in the arts, languages, 
business and educational training. 

They have been instrumental in extending 
the teaching of the humanities throughout 
the country and have become a principal re- 
cruiting ground for government, founda- 
tions, and commercial Interests carrying out 
technical projects abroad. Some 40 coun- 
tries have working relationships with one or 
more land-grant colleges. 

It is interesting to note that the Univer- 
sity of Delaware was one of the 52 original 
recipients of assistance under the Morrill 
Act. A total of $83,000 was received from the 
sale of lands in 1867. 

The Act provided a Federal grant of land 
to each State, apportioned at the rate of 
30,000 acres for every Senator and Represen- 
tative in the Congress of the United States. 
Income from the sale of land was to provide 
for the endowment, support, and mainte- 
nance of at least one college where the lead- 
ing object shall be without excluding other 
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scientific and classical studies, and ificluding 
military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. 

Three years after receiving this grant, 
Delaware College was reopened (it formerly 
operated as an Academy) and it has pros- 
pered ever since, 

Those in the First State who know about 
the Agricultural Extension Service and re- 
lated work, realize that every rural family 
is touched in some way through these serv- 
ices and benefit directly from them. All 
facilities at Delaware have expanded rather 
rapidly and its engineering school has long 
been nationally recognized. 

Now with the threat of urban sprawl con- 
fronting our own largely populated area, the 
University is moving to give the benefit of 
its research facilities to this problem. Only 
recently has there been established a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, with Dr. Edward S. 
Overman as its director. 

Already it has proposed that some Dela- 
ware community, preferably in a downstate 
location use the department’s services and 
let it help to develop a pilot project for a 
community of the future. 

The first hundred years may well be the 
hardest—but today the University of Dela- 
ware is faced with a multiplicity of prob- 
lems. The campus is overflowing with stu- 
dents; new courses must be added; there 
must be a larger faculty; there's a housing 
problem from all this activity. 7 

But bearing in mind that nearly a cen- 
tury ago, when greater educational oppor- 
tunity was first made possible—the funds 
also were found after much hard work. 

With the wholehearted cooperation of the 
Federal and State Governments; with the 
loyal alumni and friends which Delaware has 
developed, it enters the second century of 
the land grant colleges with its head held 
high. 

Somewhere, somehow, the University of 
Delaware will continue to hold its place as 
one of the Nation’s better educational insti- 
tutions and it is confident that by its many 
services it will merit greater financial sup- 
port. 


MEET VAN Lier LANNING 


Van Lier Lanning, music director of the 
Wilmington Symphony Orchestra is truly a 
many-talented man. One has only to step 
inside the front door of his home at 1400 
Fresno Road, Green Acres, to catch a glimpse 
of his zest for life and his enthusiasm for 
his many interrelated interests. 

Many Delawareans know him only as the 
classic looking conductor (dressed in formal 
clothes, and with all the seriousness and the 
keen sense of timing so necessary to a music 
director). 

started in music when he was 10 
years old. He learned to play the piano from 
his mother who was a pianist. A native 
Philadelphian, he went on to Itbaca (N.Y.) 
College where he obtained a B.S. in music. 
Later he received his professional training 
in music at the Curtis Institute of Music, in 
Philadelphia, 

From playing the piano, he went into play- 
ing instruments because he wanted to play 
in an orchestra, and to do band work. His 
father gave him an old silver cornet out 
of someone's attic and after playing that for 
several months, his father bought him a new 
horn. His family encouraged his musical 
endeavors as they had in generations before. 
His great-great-grandfather was a bugler 
boy with the Union army. 

Later he played soloist in the schools and 
he eventually undertook student conducting 
when he was in high school. He played in 
dance bands and decided to make music his 
profession. His graduation was at the time 
of the stock market crash in 1929 and 
Lanning felt that he ought to have several 
other talents. He thought it safer to go 
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into music education and therefore he ob- 
tained his degree. 

It was when he went to college that he 
had to learn to play other instruments. 
Lanning finds this a great asset while direct- 
ing an orchestra today. He is able to use 
this knowledge as a guide to the limitations 
of the different sections of the orchestra. 

He played french horn in the National 
Symphony Orchestra under the late Hans 
Kindler and in 1942 he developed a symphony 
orchestra for the War Production Board 
composed of Government employees. 

Van's musical career spans 40 years. He 
became music director of the Wilmington 
Symphony Orchestra in 1955 following 
Harry E. Stausbach. Lanning’s association 
with the Wilmington Symphony started 
some 15 years ago when he left his applica- 
tion for a position. He played then as a 
student from the Curtis Institute. 

He has carried his love of music into his 
home, naturally. He has two organs and 
three pianos plus a sizable library of books 
on music, records, and reference material. 

Lanning is married and is the father of 
three children. He raised Siamese cats for 
a hobby and is an ardent yachtsman. He 
owns a houseboat and a 60-foot launch. 
He and his family have cruised for several 
weeks at a time in years gone bye. Van is 
proud of his U.S. Coast Guard Mariner's 
license to operate any vessel within his 
license category as a full four striped 
“Captain.” 

Prior to his accepting the directing job in 
Wilmington, he was conductor of the Atlan- 
tic City Symphony Orchestra. He has a long 
record of community service work in the 
field of the symphony. He has assisted and 
actually founded several community orches- 
tras—in 1949, the Jacksonville, Fla., Sym- 
phony; in 1945, the Arlington, Va., Sym- 
phony; in 1942, the District of Columbia 
Civic Opera Co., and in 1939, the celebrated 
Washington Sinfonietta. 

“Uncle Van, the Music Man“ as he is 
known to the children of Wilmington, 
through his concerts for young people, is 
also a minister of music at the Aldersgate 
Methodist Church. It may be easily said, 
that “Uncle Van, the Music Man” is “Mister 
Music” in Wilmington. 


POET LAUREATE 


Goy. Elbert N. Carvel named Miss Mar- 
guerite Eleanor Weaver as poet laureate of 
Delaware. She succeeds Alison Kimball 
Bradford, appointed last January. 

Miss Weaver has long been active in the 
Wilmington Poetry Society and is serving 
her second term as president, She joined 
the group in 1946. She was president of the 
group in 1950-51 and has served in other 
capacities, during her membership in the 
society. 

She is the daughter of a poet, the late Ed- 
ward A. Weaver, of Adams County, Pa. Miss 
Weaver's birthplace was Gettysburg, Pa., and 
an interesting item from her past is that her 
mother was a teacher in the old country 
schoolhouse on former President Eisenhow- 
er's farm near Gettysburg which is now used 
as a residence for his son John. 

Her mother, the late Ella Dougherty 
Weaver also was a poet and collaborated with 
her daughter on “The Weavers” (a poetry 
recital—1950) published by the Delaware 
Poetry Center in 1950. 

The new poet laureate is also the author of 
“Blow the Sparks Down.” She has been a 
regular contributor to every issue of the an- 
thology, Delaware Poets since 1947 and was 
the winner of a 1950 “Mother's Day” contest 
sponsored by the society. 

Miss Weaver is a graduate of Gettysburg 
College and did graduate work at L'Ecole 
Francaise, Middlebury, Vt.; the Ali- 
ance Francaise, Paris, France; The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and at Columbia Uni- 
versity. She has traveled extensively and 
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has translated a number of poems into Eng- 
lish from the original French, Spanish and 
German. 


She has announced plans for a competi- 
tion for a group of poems inspired by the 
Delaware scene. Miss Weaver commented 
that “the poems need not be based on his- 
toric episodes, or noted names in Delaware 
history, but that placename poems will be 
welcome.” The contest is open to any writer 
in the State. 

Winners may be introduced at the Seventh 
Annual Delaware Poetry Day dinner, Octo- 
ber 15, 1962, according to Miss Weaver. Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Elbert Carvel have been in- 
vited as guests. 

Miss Weaver states that “poems should be 
typed or clearly handwritten with four (4) 
copies of each submission provided. The 
author's name, address and phone number 
should be included on a separate slip of 
paper in a sealed envelope.” She further in- 
structs that “the outside of the envelope 
should list only the titles of the poems sub- 
mitted. Poems must be submitted anony- 
mously, as indicated and no copies will be 
returned.” The deadline for the contest is 
May 22 and all entries should be sent to: 
Marguerite Weaver Contest, Post Office Box 
1005, Wilmington, Del. 


SUSPENSE ' 

(By Marguerite Eleanor Weaver, poet laure- 
ate for the State of Delaware, 1962, ap- 
pointed by the Honorable Elbert N. Carvel, 
Governor of the State of Delaware) 


I have a rendezous with you. 

Here I wait at our trysting place, 
the long minutes hang suspended, 
as if time had stopped, to begin 
again only when you came. 


Through the tall pine's extended branch 
the moon, like a golden owl, 

resting on the dark, twisted limb, 

looks down at me and must wonder 

why I linger alone so long. 


Night insects hum and distant sounds allure 
the calmness of the night and inward me; 


1 Reprinted from "Blow the Sparks Down,” 
by permission of the Delaware Poetry Center, 
1959. 


Tribute to Walter P. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives tomorrow will have 
@ new minority pair clerk, Walter P. 
Kennedy. For the last year Walt 
Kennedy has been my administrative 
assistant. He has added to his host of 
friends a multitude of people from the 
Fifth District of Massachusetts. I can 
vouch for the high degree of skill, vigor, 
ingenuity, and competence Walt will 
bring to his new tasks. He is a loyal 
Republican, completely devoted to the 
principles of our party, and much as I 
personally dislike losing a valuable aid, 
I am proud that he has been tapped for 
a position where he can serve all House 
Republican ofices. Walt's hometown 
newspaper doffed its hat editorially to 
him last week and expressed the esteem 
that all of us who know Walt feel: 
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[From the Paterson (NJ.) News, 
Apr. 25, 1962] 
TRIBUTE TO WALTER P. KENNEDY 


That's a nice recognition charted by Re- 
publican congressional leaders for Walter P, 
Kennedy, who for 14 years was an aid to 
retired Congressman Gordon Canfield. 

Mr. Kennedy has been tapped for the post 
of minority pair elerk in the House, which, 
while to the lay public is a rather innocuous 
sounding position, is nonetheless mighty im- 
portant in the complicated workings of 
Congress. 
This recognition of the young but veteran 
congressional attaché will please his large 
following in this area, which has heen aug- 
mented through the years by his devoted 
followthrough for so many of them who 
have had problems solvable only through 
Federal channels. 

Since his retirement from Congressman 
Canfield’s corps, Walter Kennedy has been 
an aid to Representative Bradford Morse, 
of Massachusetts, and his selection by the 
Republican minority is a reflection of the 
high esteem in which he is held by Repub- 
lican leaders. 

We offer him our felicitations in the name 
of his home district. 


Notes on the “Liberalist” Establishment 
in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the fall 1961 issue of the 
American Scholar an article by Richard 
H. Rovere entitled “Notes on the Estab- 
lishment in American,” which I believe 
will be of interest to many of my col- 
leagues in Congress. In this article, Ro- 
vere discusses the “liberalist” establish- 
ment in this country, a principle lead- 
er of which is John Kenneth Galbraith. 
Rovere points to the influence that the 
establishment has on the formulation of 
our national policy. 

I do not necessarily agree with every- 
thing Rovere says; however, I do feel, as 
he does, that it is unwise to allow organs 
of the establishment—e.g., the Council 
on Foreign Relations—to influence na- 
tional policies to the degree that they 
do. 

Under unanimous consent, I place the 
article in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

NOTES ON THE ESTABLISHMENT IN „AMERICA 
_ (By Richard H. Rovere) 

Just about everyone now agrees that there 

is an establishment in America. A sure sign 


‘of the soundness and widespread acceptance 


of the idea is the commissioning of an article 
on it by the American Scholar. Conceptions 
of the establishment differ greatly, of course. 
Hilary Masters, a member of the promising 
and exciting Dutchess County school of 
sociologists, defined it in a recent lecture as 
“the legitimate Mafia.” To William F. Buck- 
ley, Jr., and his collaborators on the National 
Review (the publication that Imported the 
term from England and has done the most to 
give it American currency) it is almost inter- 
changeable with “the liberal machine,” 
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which turns out “the liberal line.” Their 
establishment includes everyone in the coun- 
try except themselves and the great, hidden, 
enlightened majority of voters who would, 
if only they were given the chance, put a 
nonestablishment man in the White House 
and have John Kenneth Galbraith recalled 
from India or left there and relieved of his 
passport. Galbraith, himself a pioneer in the 
field of establishment studies, sees the estab- 
lishment as a rather small group of influen- 
tial men who embody the best of the con- 
ventional wisdom and can be trusted with 
substantial grants of power by any responsi- 
ble group in the country. The perfect estab- 
lishment figure, in his view, would be the 
Republican called to service in a Democratic 
administration (for example, the present 
Secretary of the Treasury) or the vice versa. 
“They are the pivotal figures,” he once sald 
in an exclusive interview with a representa- 
tive of the American Scholar. That was 
before his election to the board of this publi- 
cation and his appointment as the establish- 
ment's man in New Delhi. (He is not a 
member of his establishment, however, for 
he could not hope to be held over in a 
Republican administration.) 

To my way of thinking, the idea yields the 
most when we conceive of establishment 
functions in the broadest terms and of mem- 
bership as quite exclusive and hierarchical 
but not small. The establishment reaches 
into all major institutions but does not ob- 
viously, control them all. There are power- 
ful antlestablishment forces at work, and 
frequently they prevail. I think it clear 
for example, that the establishment has 
never found a way to control Congress and 
that it has poor representation in such fields 
a3 television, motion pictures and advertis- 
ing. Nevertheless, it is that group that gives 
American society its directions, that fixes 
major goals and that constitutes itself a 
ready pool of manpower for the more exact- 
ing labors of leadership. Its powers are 
greatest in the executive and judicial 
branches of government, in education in or- 
ganized religion and in sclence. It is in 
effective control of the new world that has 
been created by the philanthropic founda- 
tions. 

The establishment, as I see it, is not at any 
level a membership organization, and in the 
lower reaches it is not organized at all. In the 
upper reaches, some divisions have achieved 
& high degree of organization and centraliza- 
tion and, consequently, of exclusiveness and 
power. The directors of the Council on For- 
eign Relations, for example, make up a sort 
of presidium for that part of the establish- 
ment that seeks to control our destiny as a 
Nation. The presidents and the senior pro- 
fessors of the great eastern universities fre- 
quently organize themselves as ad hoc es- 
tablishment committees. Now and then the 
executive committee regroups as a kind of 
front organization for some particular end. 
For example, when antiestablishment forces 
in Congress threatened the President's for- 
eign aid program last summer, the establish- 
ment, at the President’s request, formed the 
Citizens Committee for International De- 
velopment and ma: to bull through 
most of what the President wanted. The 
establishment has always favored foreign aid, 
It is, in fact, an issue on which establish- 
ment discipline may be Invoked. 

Is there a chairman of the establish- 
ment? The question has troubled a num- 
ber of people. It would be easy, of course, 
to say that when, as happens most of the 
time, the establishment has a man of its 
own in the White House, he automatically 


It is characteristic of most thinkers and 
writers on the subject to define the estab- 
lishment in such a way as to keep them- 
selves far outside it and even victimized by 
it. They tend toward a mild paranoia. 
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becomes chairman—just as he automatically 
becomes commander-in-chief. I don’t be- 
lieve this to be the case. For one thing, 
the establishment rarely has one of its 
tried and trusted members elected Presi- 
dent. Dwight Eisenhower and John F. 
Kennedy have “oth served the establishment 
and been served by it, but neither is or 
ever was a member of the inner circle. 
Both, indeed, were admitted with some re- 
luctance on the part of senior members, and 
Eisenhower's standing has at times been 
most insecure. 

I am not sure who the real chairman of 

“the establishment is today, although I 
would not be altogether surprised to learn 
that he was Dean Rusk. I did get the name 
of the 1958 chairman, though, and was 
rather proud of myself for doing so. In 
that year, I discovered that J. K. Galbraith 
had for some time been secretly at work in 
establishment studies, and he told me that 
he had found out who was running the 
thing. He tested my by challenging me to 
guess the man’s name. I thought for a 
while and was on the point of appointing 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, of the New York 
Times, the official establishment daily, when 
suddenly the right name sprang to my lips. 
“John J. McCloy,” I said, “chairman of the 
board of the Chase Manhattan Bank; once 
a partner in Cadwalader, Wickersham & 
Taft, and also in Cravath, de Gersdorff, 
Swaine & Wood, as well as, of course, Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope, Hadley & McCloy; former 
United States High Commissioner in Ger- 
many; former President of the World Bank; 
liberal Republican; chairman of the Ford 
Foundation and the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations; Episcopalian.” That's the one,” 
Galbraith said. He congratulated me for 
having guessed what it had taken him so 
much patient research to discover. 

The establishment is not monolithic in 
structure or inflexible in doctrine. In eco- 
nomic affairs, the accepted range is from 
about as far left as, say, Walter Reuther to 
about as far right as, say, Dwight Eisen- 
hower. A man cannot be for less welfare- 
ism than Eisenhower, and to be further left 
than Reuther would be considered excessive 
or eccentric. (Setting the limitations on the 
left is not much of a problem, though, for 
the left has in recent years inched toward 
the center; the only extreme positions are 
on the right, and these are inadmissible.) 
There are certain forbidden views, As I 
have said, opposition to foreign aid is one 
of them. Opposition to Integration is an- 
other, unless it is mere token opposition. 
The only white Southern members of the 
establishment in good standing are recon- 
structed Southerners or ones the establish- 
ment has reason to believe would be recon- 
structed if political circumstances would 
allow it. Senator Futmricur of Arkansas, 
for example, is a pillar of the establishment 
even though he votes with the unenlight- 
ened on racial matters. The executive com- 
mittee accepts him because it assumes his 
heart to be in the right place. He is, after 
all, a Rhodes scholar and a former university 
president, 

The establishment is at present having a 
most difficult time with those of its mem- 
bers—clergy, scientists, and academicians in 
the main—who have joined the Committee 
for a Sane Nuclear Policy. The executive 
committee has no use at all for this organ- 
ization and would deal quite sharply with 
its supporters if they did not include so 
many people who incorporate most of the 
establishment virtues. Exactly what stand 
it will take remains to be seen. 

In nonpolitical affairs, great doctrinal 
latitude is not only tolerated but encour- 
aged, In religion, the establishment is rig- 
orously disestablishmentarian. It allows all 
varieties of belief except the most aggressive 
ones. Billy Graham is looked down upon. 
So is Norman Vincent Peale—not so much 
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because he is theologically aggressive as be- 
cause he is politically troublesome and 
intellectually frivolous. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that 
those principles and policies that have the 
editorial support of the New York Times are 
at the core of establishment doctrine. And 
those irregularities and eccentricities that 
receive sympathetic consideration in the 
Times (particularly in the Sunday Magazine 
and the Book Review) are within the range 
of establishment tolerance, 

The system has worked almost perfectly 
for the last 30 years. The only nonestab- 
lishment figure in the White House has 
been Harry Truman, and he had been 
Roosevelt's Vice President. Putting Henry 
Wallace aside, as a pretty far-out case, and 
not counting Alben Barkley, as a vice presi- 


dent's Vice President, the Vice Presidents— * 


John Nance Garner, Harry Truman, Richard 
Nixon, and Lyndon Johnson—have all been 
outsiders. Now observe what happens when 
the establishment has to yield first place, 
as it had to at the Republican convention in 
1960. Richard Nixon simply could not be 
denied the nomination. So the establish- 
ment Republicans were given Henry Cabot 

There was a similar case in 1936, 
when the Republicans went outside the es- 
tablishment to make Alf Landon their can- 
didate and ran Frank Knox, the publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News and later Roosevelt's 
Secretary of War, for Vice President. Four 
years later, the establishment secured the 
nomination for Wendell Willkie and returned 
the Vice Presidency (Charles McNary) to 
the opposition. In 1944 it was Dewey (es- 
tablishment) and Bricker (non). The es- 
tablishment was particularly powerful in 
1948 and not only got Dewey but Earl War- 
ren, In 1952, the usual deal was made in 
both parties—Eisenhower versus Stevenson 
(establishment) and Nixon versus JOHN 
SPARKMAN (non). 

The Russians have caught on to the 
existence of the establishment and under- 
stand some of its workings quite well. 
Nikita Khrushchey showed himself to be no 
slouch when he told Walter Lippmann, last 
spring, that President Kennedy was con- 
trolled by Nelson Rockefeller. Many people 
regarded this as depressing evidence of the 
grip of old-school Marxism on Khrushchev‘s 
mind. They thought he was mistaking a 
faded symbol of industrial and mercantile 
power for the real wielder of authority un- 
der peoples capitalism, He was doing noth- 
ing of the sort. He was facing the facts of 
establishment life. Not as a Standard Oil 
heir but as an establishment agent, Nelson 
Rockefeller had forced the Republicans to 
rewrite their platform so that It conformed 
very closely to Chester Bowles’ Democratic 
platform and provided for a vigorous anti- 
Communist defense program. Where did the 
central ideas of both platforms originate? 
In—where else?—the studies made by the 
Rockefeller Panel for the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund and published as Prospects for 
America. Who was on the Rockefeller panel? 
Here are just a few of the names, left and 
right: Dean Rusk, Chester Bowles, Jacob 
Potofsky, Henry Kissinger, Anna Rosenberg, 
Lucius D. Clay, Arthur F. Burns, Henry R. 
Luce? Oveta Culp Hobby, David Sarnoff. 
And when Kennedy became President, from 
what foundation did he get his Secretary of 
State? The Rockefeller Foundation, of 
course, 

Establishment studies, except in the fairly 
open field of politics, are still in their in- 


*The outsider inside. I once asked an 
authority on the parent body, the British 
Establishment, how he accounted for the 
sudden eminence of Barbara Ward. He ex- 
plained that every Establishment agency 
(the BBC directors, for example) had to have 
at least one woman and one Roman Catholic. 
Miss Ward was a neat package deal. 
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fancy. There is much to be learned about 
the class structure of the establishment, 
about its regional strengths and weaknesses, 
about the relative influence of various 
cliques and academies, about the role of 
family and the customs of intermarriage, 
and so forth. The difficulties are formid- 
able. Candor compels acknowledgement of 
the fact that the field has attracted few 
really objective scholars. Works like “estab- 
lishment watering places,” a first-rate mono- 
graph by Hilary Masters, are all too rare. 
And one encounters obstacles that arise 
from the very nature of the work, the great 
foundations, ready to sponsor all manner of 
intellectual boondoggling, won't part with a 
dime for this important work. For my own 
part, though, I intend to push on, subsidy or 
no subsidy, and publish my findings from 
time to time. 


Dr. Generalis, Authority on Space 
Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my dear friends, Dr. Constantine D. J. 
Generalis, is the subject of a brief arti- 
cle in the monthly illustrated Greek 
magazine Atlantis, published in New 
York. The article is written by Allen 
Roberts and appears in the March 1962 
issue of the magazine. 

Dr. Generalis is of Greek descent. He 
is an authority on space medicine, a 
close friend of the noted missile and 
rocket expert, Dr. Wernher von Braun, 

has on several occasions testified 
before the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee of which I am a 
member. In his appearances before our 
committee, Dr. Generalis has always 
presented some excellent views and ideas 
which have been most helpful to the 
committee members in getting more 
knowledge and a better appreciation of 
the problems involved. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am pleased to insert into the 
Record the article on Dr. Generalis, 
which reads as follows: 

Dr. CONSTANTINE GENERALIS: Docror oF 
Space MEDICINE 
(By Allen Roberts) 

Back in 1931 two young men, one a med- 
ical student, the other a student of science, 
were busily engaged in conducting an experi- 
ment. The two were working in a room of & 
boarding house in Zurich, Switzerland. One 
was a dark-haired, American of Greek origin. 
The other was a moon-faced, fair-haired 
German. Both were students in German 
universities. They were close friends. 

The medical student was intrigued with 
the ambition of the German, who, on first 
meeting him, declared that he was building 
a machine that would take him to the moon. 

“Before traveling to the moon it would 
be a good idea to try mice as passengers,” 
the American cautioned. 

The German agreed. The two students 
thereupon rented a room from a stern-f: 
landlady and set about their work. They 
wanted to observe how mice would react 
when they had to travel fast through space. 
A large wheel with small holes at various 
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points was set in motion. The mice had 
been placed in the various notches. As the 
machine started spinning at a great speed 
the mice began to develop brain hemor- 
rhages. Other rodents, who had not been 
securely fastened in their seats were pro- 
pelled into space and finally landed on the 
walls of the room. Blood was splattered all 
over the walls. After a time the room looked 
like a slaughterhouse. When the landlady 
came up to collect her weekly rent she took 
a look at the room and called up the police. 
The two students managed to get out of the 
place before the police arrived. One of the 
students was Dr. Constantine D. Generalis, 
now a leading authority on space medicine, 
The other was Dr. Wernher von Braun who 
needs no introduction. 

Dr. Generalis went on to acquire both a 
medical degree and a Ph, D. as well. He never 
lost his interest in rocketry and the conquest 
of outer space. He states today that con- 
quest does not only involve the skill of engi- 
neers but that of medicine also. “We will 
gradually build stronger boosters,” he says, 
“but there is the problem of keeping future 
astronauts healthy while they travel in an 
environment strange to them.” Dr. Gen- 
eralis spends countless hours studying these 
problems and acting as a consultant to the 
U.S. Government on space medicine. 

This. American physiclan was born in 
Athens of Greek parents who were American 
citizens. He is therefore a native of this 
country. The family returned to Lowell, 
Mass., where Dr. Generalis spent most of his 
days as a youth. He attended Harvard Col- 
lege. He still remembers his being involved 
in a riot when over 2,000 students returning 
to the college from a show at the University 
Theater of the Square began to run all over 
the place, defacing property and generally 
taking over the town. The police had a dif- 
ficult time quelling the overenergetic stu- 
dents. Many of them were carted away to 
jail. Dr. Generalis managed to escape with 
a few bruises and abrasions. 


It was after seeeing the Student Prince,“ 


that Dr. Generalis began planning to con- 
tinue his studies in Germany. The roman- 
ticized version about student life in Germany 
stimulated this thought. While working as 
a student of medicine he attended the rocket 

ents along with Von Braun, Nebel, 
and Ricdel which were conducted under the 
sponsorship of the Raketverrein in Berlin- 
Tegel in 1931-32. . 

Dr. Generalis decided to leave Germany 
after the Nazis took over the government. 
He volunteered for service with the U.S. 
Army Air Force and served for about 4 years 
(August 1942-December 1946). He was a 
flight surgeon—chief surgeon at Fort Riley, 
Kans., and also served as surgeon at the 
Winter General Hospital, Topeka, Kans. 

The doctor does not confine himself to 
medicine entirely. He is an enthusiastic 
collector of ancient coins and other curios. 
He takes pride in his 9th century Gothic 
as well as a 2,000-year-old femur (human). 
His greatest interest, however, is the study 
of space medicine. He was invited to the 
White House on a number of occasions and 
is an acting consultant on space medicine 
problems to the U.S. Government. His 
friend, Von Braun named his child Con- 
stantine to commemorate a long and faith- 
ful association, 

The last thought projected by Dr. Gene- 
ralis in closing this interview was that there 
is a great danger a future astronaut might 
bring back a new virus from outer space. 
A virus, new to medical science which could 


man as well. 
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Fryingpan-Arkansas Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the House Committee on Rules reported 
favorably on the bill to provide for the 
construction of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Members of Congress the views of the 
residents of this area who oppose such 
unnecessary expenditure of Federal 
funds. 

The two articles follow: 

LETTER FROM THE ANGRILANTES, GLENWOOD 
SPRINGS, COLO.—TAXPAYERS, SPORTSMEN, 
AND RESIDENTS OPPOSED TO THE Bic DAM 
FOOLISHNESS OF THE FPRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS 

APRIL 24, 1962. 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Two great lies are being told 
the Congress by Fryingpan-Arkansas back- 
we? 


Lie No. 1: “The Western Slope has con- 
sented to the project.” This is an organiza- 
tion of 300 angry Western Slopers—angry 
at the great proposed porkbarrel boondoggle 
for another fool dam project to grow more 
food, when we are paying a million dollars a 
day to warehouse our rotting surplus food. 

We are angry at a project which will de- 
stroy the fishing on the upper Arkansas by 
leaving miles of dry streambed, and in dry 
years decreasing the flow of the incomparable 

Fork to a series of warm, green- 
slimed pools, from which the trout will have 
fled. Many of us make our livings from 
tourists who come from all over the country 
to enjoy this wonderful river. 

We are angry at the stupid, specious plea 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas backers that the 
project is needed for electric power. We 
know that steam power is quicker, cheaper, 
can be protected from bombs; whereas an 
atomic-bombed reservoir would burst its dam 
and ruin the downstream area with radioac- 
tive floodwaters. Furthermore, steam would 
reopen our closed coal mines and be an effi- 
cient stopgap until atomic power eventually 
takes over. 

We are not the only angry Western Slopers. 
A poll of the little people would show that 
they have not been brainwashed by propa- 
ganda; they would vote against the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas by a big majority. 

Lie No, 2: The Air Force Academy needs 
Fryingpan-Arkansas water.” This is a le 
simply because the Air Force Academy has 
plenty of water. It would not have been lo- 
cated where it is if that were not the case. 

We ask you to vote down the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas because it is backed only by the 
promoters, the money men, the Reclama- 
tionists, and a few short-sighted business 
men who would risk their long-run tourist 
business for temporary profits during con- 
struction, 7 

It will cost us taxpayers not $170 million, 
but over the life of the project $500 million; 
and for what results? To destroy a river and 
endanger our tourist income. To grow more 
food when the Department of Agriculture de- 
clares it is contemplating retiring 90 million 
acres from production because of the sur- 
plus. 

We can do nothing with our Colorado 
congressional delegation. They are under 
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tremendous pressure by the money groups. 
so we have to ask you Congressmen from 
other States to vote the project down. 
Sincerely, 
Evucens R. Gun, 
Executive Secretary. 


Foo, Daus AND DAM FOOLS 


(By Eugene R. Guild, Roaring Fork Ranch, 
Glenwood Springs, Colo.) 

The Roaring Fork flows by my little 
ranch—sweet and clear, singing by day, mur- 
muring by night. I lift my eyes from this 
paper to see a pair of mallards swimming in 
its water, and a water ouzel bobbing and dip- 
ping as he prepares to dive beneath the 
surface. Earlier this morning a great bald 
eagle winged his way upstream. 

In summer, fishermen from the dry plains 
and the torrid cities listen to the river's 
song, and match their wits and skill with 
leaping rainbow trout. The daring shoot 
the river's rapids in rubber boats; youngsters 
splash and play in it; some come to its banks 
just to watch and listen—and rest. The 
river is a living for those who care for and 
house and feed the visitors, and its water 
support those who farm its rich valley. 

But there is trouble in this paradise. As a 
rapist eyes a maiden, the promoters would 
ravish the river; divert it to the eastern 
plains to grow more potatoes to be thrown 
away, more wheat to pile up and rot; to 
make larger cities so more people can live 
in smog; to make more money for the pro- 
moters. Small matter to them that the 
river's flow would be reduced till green scum 
forms in the shallows and the trout desert 
its stinking waters; that is progress“ and 
more money for more businessmen. 

“Beauty, health, contentment’'—the voices 
of the little people who live by and love 
the river are shouted down by politicians, 
press and radio, the servants of the money 
men. “You must not oppose progress,” 
they shout; “We have a right to more 
money.” 

But do they have such a right? Do not 
we who came first to the river and live by 
it, and those all over the country who love 
it, have a right to the river? Can the 
money men and their political and propa- 
gandist handmaidens needlessly take our 
right away? 


Law Enforcement in Washington, D.C. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the sin- 
cere concern which parents have in per- 
mitting their children to visit their Na- 
tion’s Capital even in school groups is 
shown by the following letter received 
from a constituent. It is inserted here 
as additional evidence that diligent ef- 
forts must be made by Congress to pro- 
vide the best possible law enforcement in 
Washington and rid the streets of those 
who have no respect for law and order: 


CuULLOWHEE, N.C. 
Hon. Ror A. TAYLOR, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: “The Capital of the United States 
is the most dangerous place in the coun- 
try after dark” * * * with these words Sen- 
ator THOMAS J. Dopp of Connecticut opened 
a Senate speech on March 28. 
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“The District of Columbia has the Na- 
tion's highest rate of aggravated assault,” 
the Senator said. He joined in a grow- 
ing demand for action to cope with mounting 
crime there. 

The question for every community sending 
their high school children on yearly visits 
to Washington, is to decide if it Is safe to 
allow their children to make their trip this 
year. 

What do you think? 

What do you guarantee for safety, inas- 
much as police regulations are controlled 
by the Congress of the United States, 

US. News & World Report magazine, issue 
of April 9, 1962, page 8, gives this news 
story. 

Yours truly, 
HARRY HUNTER, 


The Man With Many Hats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Bobby 
Kennedy, in a recent speech presenting 
himself as an expert on capitalism, 
proved that he knows nothing about that, 
either. Donald I. Rogers in last Sun- 
day’s New York Herald Tribune tells us 
why: 

THE DIRTY WORD AND BOBBY KENNEDY 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Robert Kennedy, responding to the ageless 
plea of Robert Burns, has discovered that we 
do possess the gift to see ourselves as others 
see us, and he has relayed the bad news to 
the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. “Capitalism,” he told the publishers, 
“has become a dirty word because it is 
synonymous with selfishness.” That, he 
said, is how the rest of the world views the 
United States and its economic system. 

Bobby, & capitalist himself by several mil- 
lions, was disturbed about the American 
image abroad, as well he might be. Never- 
theless, his suggested remedy didn't reflect 
much thought on his part. He recommends 
that we send musicians, poets, writers, and 
politicians all over the globe to tell the 
people of other nations that America is a 
very nice member of the international fam- 
ily, no matter what impressions are being 
harbored in other quarters. 

Analysis of his words to the publishers 
leaves the impression that Bobby Kennedy 
doesn’t know how capitalism became a “dirty 
word.” Once that is understood, it would 
be easier to clean up the word in the minds 
of other nationals. 

The truth is, capitalism is increasingly 
hard to sell to Americans, much less to 
unsophisticated foreigners. 

For the last 20 years America has been 
sending its violinists, trombonists, poets, 
writers and politicians to the four corners 
of this sagging planet as our semiofficial 
spokesmen, and it can be truthfully said 
that not more than a handful of them has 
any real understanding of how the capital- 
istic system works—nor do they care much. 

The musicians, for instance, are plugging 
these days for a Foderal subsidy program to 
force the taxpayers to pay for music that 
they refuse to pay for at the box office. 

America's poets and writers are notorious 
for their predominantly leftwing leanings. 
In addition, politicians at the Federal level 
are the very ones who have becn advancing 
the cause of socialism and welfare statism at 
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the cost of ever- billions of dollars 
and to the accompaniment of tons of new 
laws each year, 

Sending such folks out to state the case 
for capitalism is like sending Teddy Kennedy 
to be proctor at a college examination. 

I hold my own ideas about who ought to 
do this foreign missionary job, and I'll set 
them down in immortal type in a moment, 
but let's get along with why “capitalism” 
has become a “dirty word” abroad. 

We have been spending millions each year 
on the Voice of America and the U.S. In- 
formation Service, in a futile effort to ex- 
plain capitalism to other nations. Through 
Republican and Democratic administrations 
alike, these agencies have been staffed with 
liberals who kow-tow to the welfare state 
and yearn for greater Government central 
planning. is mot reflective of 
capitalism. 

When President Kennedy had a chance to 
appoint a chief for the Voice of America he 
picked Edward R. Murrow, a yocal liberal 
who, 50 far as anyone can make out, is no 
strong opponent of capitalistic system. 

India, which is having an internal struggle 
between free enterprisers and out-and-out 
Socialists, got as its U.S. Ambassador John 
Kenneth Galbraith, who enriches himself by 
writing clever books advocating national 
planning to an extent that it could be termed 
national socialism. 

To Africa, where restive nationals are 
generally unaware of even the basic funda- 
mentals of economics and political systems, 
was sent Soapy Williams, who, as Governor 
of Michigan, had the real capitalists biting 
their nails at least, and at worst moving out 
of the State. He went to his assignment 
after bankrupting mighty Michigan. 

This doesn't exhaust the List, of course, but 
it makes the point. 

The Attorney General's statement to the 
publishers was not a report—it was a con- 
fession, for it is apparent that the New Fron- 
tier cannot make capitalism understood 
abroad because adherents of the Kennedy 
cult don’t understand what it means here. 

Unless the Kennedys are willing to toss 
capitalism out the door in America because 
foreigners misunderstand it (they might 
begin by nationalizing the Merchandise Mart 
that they own in Chicago), they'd better 
think of sending abroad some Americans who 
know about capitalism and believe in it. 

I'd be glad to go. I'd suggest among others 
Lawrence Fertig, a friendly competitor of 
mine on the World-Telegram and Sun, and 
Henry J. Taylor, of the Scripps Howard News- 
papers, a man of enormous experience in this 
field and possessed of great understanding 
of the capitalistic system. 

Many articulate businessmen might be 
willing to make the sacrifice in time and 
effort and money for the sake of preserving 
the system that they have struggled to main- 
tain and which has treated them so well. 

I could name a dozen professors of eco- 
nomics who realize what capitalism means 
and would be proud to tackle the job. 

Capitalism is the principal target of Soviet 
propaganda and it isn't being well defended 
by our own propaganda. This, again, is be- 
cause of lack of understanding of capitalism 
in Washington. Example: the new admin- 
istration tax bill will restrict what American 
capitalism is allowed to invest abroad to 
help raise the standards of living and the 
understanding of capitalism. 

If they understand capitalism, don't you 
think (and doesn’t Bobby Kennedy think) 
that the backward nations would prefer the 
system that does better than any other in 
the world for its people? I think so. But 
the Williamses and Murrows and Galbraiths 
of this land are never going to explain it to 
them. 

You can't explain something you don't 
understand yourself. In order to teach, a 
teacher must first be educated. 
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A Report on Wilderness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege in the Ist session of the 
85th Congress to sponsor two measures 
of outstanding importance to the con- 
servation and enjoyment of our Ameri- 
ean heritage of outdoor resources both 
of which are coming to a common focus 
in this closing session of the 87th Con- 
gress. I refer to the outdoor recreation 
resources review bill and to the wilder- 
ness bill. 

The first of these, auhorizing a study, 
was enacted by the 85th Congress and 
signed into law by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. It immediately led to the 
establishment of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission, and 
this Commission submitted its report on 
January 31 of this year. 

The other, a measure to establish a 
national wilderness preservation policy 
and a program to carry it out, is now 
before us as the Wilderness Act passed 
by the, Senate last September—78 to 
&—and urged upon us recently by Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy. 

It has been my privilege to serve as 
a member of the Outdoor Recreation Re 
sources Review Commission, and I have 
been personally concerned to see its 
important undertaking succeed. During 


these same years it has also been my 


continuing concern to see the proposed 
wilderness legislation so clarified and de- 
veloped as to merit its passage by this 
House and its enactment into law. 

From time to time I have emphasized 
the interrelationship of these two con- 
cerns. Accordingly it is now especially 
encouraging to note the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Commission’s recommendation that 
Congress should enact legislation pro- 
viding for the establishment and man- 
agement of wilderness areas and its dec- 
laration that— 

There is widespread feeling, which the 
Commission shares, that the Congress should 
take action to assure the permanent reserva- 
tion of suitable areas in national forests, na- 


tional parks, wildlife refuges, and other 
lands in Federal ownership. 


The objective in the management of 
all such areas, the Commission says, ir- 
respective of size or ownership, is the 
same—to preserve primitive conditions.” 

The purpose— J 


Continues the Commission— 
of legislation to designate outstanding areas 
in this class in Federal ownership as wil- 
derness areas is to give the increased assur- 
ance of attaining this objective that action 
by the Congress will provide. 


In arriving at these recommendations 
regarding wilderness resources the Com- 
mission had the benefits of an extensive 
and detailed report on wilderness ob- 
tained on contract from the Wildland 
Research Center of the University of 
California. 
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This report, prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Wildland Research Center's 
Wilderness Project Director James P. 
Gilligan, was published in full by the 
Commission on April 16, 1962, and is now 
publicly available as is also the Commis- 
sion’s own report incorporating its wil- 
derness recommendations after study of 
the special wilderness report and consid- 
eration of its own studies and observa- 
tions. H Š 

The one, a 246-page volume, is entitled 
“Outdoor Recreation for America: A Re- 
port to the President and to the Con- 
gress by the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission.” 

The other, No. 3 of 27 study reports 
which the Commission is in the process 
of publishing, is entitled “Wilderness and 
Recreation—A Report on Resources, Val- 
ues, and Problems: Report to the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission by the Wildland Research 
Center, University of California.” 

This and other study reports, says the 
Commission “do not necessarily reflect 
the views of the Commission,” but they 
“contributed to the formulation” of the 
Commission's own final report. 

There is much in the wilderness report 
to clarify our undertaking in wilderness 
preservation. The extent to which min- 
ing, lumbering, and other commercial in- 
terests are involved in the preservation 
of our remaining areas of wilderness is 
indicated by the report—an extent that, 
in my opinion, represents no significant 
sacrifice if our proposals in the wilder- 
ness legislation are carried out. The re- 
port includes many excellent recom- 
mendations regarding our Management 
of the public lands that include wilder- 
ness. The report leaves no question 
about the need for action by Congress. 

It is dificult— 


Says the report’s concluding sen- 
tence— 
to avoid the conclusion that new legislation 
specifically directed at and with clear man- 
dates toward g wilderness units in 
both the national forests and in the na- 
tional park system will be necessary if wilder- 
ness areas are to be maintained. 


Among the wilderness report’s recom- 
mendations is, and I read: 

Congressional legislation which specifically 
authorizes establishment of wilderness areas 
within Federal agency Jurisdictions, and 
management activities to perpetuate wilder- 
ness conditions. This should include restric- 
tions on mineral entry, mining, and water 
development, limiting these activities to 
those clearly in the national interest. 


Thus, in various ways, this wilderness 
report contributes to our efforts here in 
the House of Representatives to see es- 
tablished a sound national policy and 
program for wilderness preservation. I 
should like to call special attention to 
these contributions and for this purpose 
to have the report's excellent summary 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, introducing this, for the 
convenience of the Members of the 
House, part by part over the period of a 
week. 5 

Entitled “Summary of Major Findings 
and Recommendations,” this summary 
includes a few introductory paragraphs 
and six parts; First, “What Is Wilder- 
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ness?” second, “Wilderness Resources”; 
third, Potential Alternative Uses for 
Wilderness Resources”; fourth, “Wilder- 
ness Values”; fifth, “Future Supply of 
Wilderness Resources”; and sixth, 
“Problems in Administration of Wilder- 
ness Resources.” 

As the Subcommittee on Public Lands 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs begins hearings next Monday, 
May 7, under the gracious chairmanship 
of the Honorable Gracie Prost, the con- 
tributions of the wilderness report will 
be especially timely, and I trust the 
Members of the House will look forward 
to a presentation of its summary in these 
six parts, day by day, during the coming 
week. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Spéak- 
er, a seldom voiced opinion on the social 
security health care proposal has re- 
cently been published in the April 16 
issue of the New Leader. Sadly, and it 
is a sad commentary on the failure of 
our mass media to report on this issue, 
this opinion, which is a valid one and one 
expressed in the House Ways and Means 
Committee hearings on H.R. 4222 and 
elsewhere, appeared not as an article in 
the New Leader but as an advertisement, 
paid for by a group of those who wanted 
to see this idea circulated, yet were un- 
able to find an outlet for it as news. 


I hope that its appearance in the New 
Leader will obtain for this opinion the 
attention it deserves. I am placing it in 
the Recorp, as well, to help give these 
views an airing. 

For! MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AcED-——-AGAINST: 
SNAFU 


Rational analysis of the current social se- 
curity health plan for the aged is impossible 
unless people can see the difference between 
an offered benefit (health care) and the 
production of that benefit. In addition, since 
the advocates of the plan apparently see 
in it an attempt to apply our highest moral 
teachings to the everyday life of our society, 
they tend to see in opposition to the plan 
only blind, reactionary, selfish hate of the 
privileged few for the crying need of the 
helpless aged. A rational point of view must 
start with the understanding that we are 
dealing with predictions of the course of 
future events, and that moral zeal, however 
desirable, wholesome, and unselfish, cannot 
be used as a substitute for analysis, which 
is the only method of charting a reasonable 
course. 

The advocates of the social security plan 
stress the proposition that medical care of 
the aged is hecessary and desirable (which it 
is), and that by producing a quantity of 
money (via social security) care will auto- 
matically develop (presumably by making a 
telephone call, plus use of a rule book con- 
veniently supplied by the administrator). 
The fundamental problem is thus seen as 
being one of raising money. 

The social security plan involves the fol- 
lowing principles: 
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1, The Government becomes responsible 
for the production of the benefit. There is 
no way this can be avoided, whether the 
word “insurance” is used, or whether mighty 
oaths are sworn that the Government will 
“keep hands off.“ Any attempt to pretend 
that the Government will not be required to 
step in and do something if the benefits do 
not appear is a gross misreading of the prom- 
ise of this plan. 

2. Money is paid for a service which can- 
not be adequately defined but is called care, 
with the understanding that “you know 
what it is, don't pretend you don’t.” The 
phrase, quality of service, can make ridicu- 
lous any thick book defining hospital care. 
But there is no way of defining in words 
what requires care in a hospital, a matter 
that today is decided independently of the 
principle of legal right. This transformation `“ 
of a decision based on professional opinion . 
into a call for service based on lawful right 
has enormous significance. That which a 
person considers rightfully his is not re- 
garded in the same manner as that which he 
hopefully would like to obtain. It therefore 
cannot be stated that unforeseen demands 
for hospital care will not develop because of 
the decency of all concerned, Rather, it can 
be stated that each call for the service will 
have to be evaluated in the usual manner of 
a citizen's right, which in our society 1s 
finally determined by the cumbersome proc- 
esses of our political and judicial systems. 

3. The assumption is made that the total 
amount of services required is to be sup- 
plied by the skilled manpower and equip- 
ment currently available. The word “actu- 
arial” is supposed to settle any doubts about 
this. Yet, statistics predict an increasing 
shortage of such services available, as any- 
one can note today's situation. 

4. Repetition of the word “insurance” is 
used to imply a system which is financially 
sound, automatically self-regulating, and in- 
sulated from any ill effects caused by ineffi- 
ciency. The word “insurance” is thus delib- 
erately used to guarantee these desirable at- 
tributes, but the prestige of the word comes 
from public experience with a system based 
on private, not governmental, operation. 

Why should anyone be concerned about 
these matters, since all that is asked for is 
sympathy for the aged, plus a willingness to 
vote for this sympathy? Closer examination 
may reveal why human history developed the 
phrase there's many a slip twixt the cup 
and the lip.” 

Government responsibility for health care 
for the aged inevitably radically changes our 
present private medical system. For the 
vores of brevity, the following only will be 


1. The present congressional bill allows 
payment primarily for hospital care only. 
Hospital care without medical supervision 
is not what people expect when going to a 
hospital. Therefore, to propagandize this 
bill as providing for the health needs of the 
aged is as obviously misleading as promising 
an expectant rider an exhilarating gallop on 
a one-legged horse, The authors of such a 
bill could only be planning a maneuver to 
place the burden on the medical profession 
to find a way to provide for the medical care 
assumed to be given in the hospital. This 
idea leads to the following: 

2. The heart of the program is the inten- 
tion to remove money as much as possible 
from the present unified mutually beneficial 
doctor-patient relationship. The change is 
designed to destroy the mutually beneficial 
nature of the service, and convert it to a non- 
mutual system of the patient obtaining serv- 
ice, and the Government fund paying for the 
service. “From each according to his abil- 
ity, to each according to his need,” is the 
operating principle. The program will stand 
or fall on the ability of a congressional law 
to substitute this principle for that of fee 
for service. Will it work? The role of 
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money must be examined to determine if its 
function can be ignored. 

3. Money is not the root of all evil (the 
love of money is so called), but is a medium 
of exchange without which our society can- 
not function. Patients’ payments to doc- 
tors represent an exchange of a service for 
something that can in turn be exchanged for 
other services and goods. When the existing 
traditional doctor-patient exchange disap- 
pears, the patient loses his ability to effec- 
tively use money as a controling force to 
maintain the proper exchange relationship 
and obtain his service. The difference be- 
tween Government-controlled payment funds 
and private funds, such as those operated 
by true insurance carriers or possibly Blue 
Cross, will explain why certain results can 
be expected from the social security plan. 
Government funds cannot enforce the dis- 
cipline required to obtain the reasonable 
amount of efficiency necessary to provide the 
benefits which the money is supposed to 
obtain. ° 

Government funds cannot be spent in the 
manner of an individual who carefully 
watches to see that he gets what he is pay- 
ing for. This concern of the individual to 
protect his own interest is handled by the 
Government in its own way when it finds it- 
self required to produce something for peo- 
ple. All the delicate activities of the mind 
that work together to produce a final judg- 
ment that can be called human must be 
duplicated by a group of people, clumsily 
organized, crudely misused, and frustrated 
by the contradictory motivations randomly 
introduced by a variety of selfish interests. 
It was governmental operation, not individ- 
ual human enterprise, which during World 
War II resulted in the necessity to coin a 
new word: “snafu.” 

4. The word “dignity” is used by the adyo- 
cates of the social security plan to indicate 
that the patient can demand a service with- 
out regard to the ability of society to supply 
it. Right to care is stated to be a matter of 
“dignity” not a miserable hopelessly inade- 
quate pittance callously tossed off if the 
tosser is in the mood. A sense of indignant 
outrage replaces the function of money here, 
in that it is believed that the bitterness 
developed by painting a picture of cruel, un- 

suffering can be transformed via 
the legislative process into the actual pro- 
duction of the desired services. If enough 
voters can learn to think ritually by begin- 
ning with the phrase “why can’t the Gov- 
ernment * , there develops a force sufi- 
clent to pass legislation and appropriate 
revenues. However, medical and hospital 
services do not just grow, like trees, but re- 
quire a complicated, organized structure of 
human relationships. And without a means 
of controlling, balancing, and compromising 
the various forces that work together to pro- 
duce the service, self-defeating inefficiency 
develops. Money supplies an essential in- 
gredient here, which is not replaced by a 
moral judgment, however much we strive to 
introduce moral principles into our society. 

5. Opposition to the social security plan 
can therefore be stated to be based on the 
fact that a good system—which can always 
be improved—of medical service already ex- 
ists now. That, the proposed plan attempts 
to change the method of production (for the 
aged, at first) without regard to the result of 
this change on production, That, one factor 
in production is the patient's ability, in part, 
to control payment, thereby introducing a 
requirement to supply the service. That, 
substituting Government-guaranteed rights 
to service means inevitably Government in- 
tervention to enforce its guarantee, thereby 
forcing the service to change itself to satisfy 
the needs without which 
Government cannot function. These needs 
revolve about the absolute requiremeht for 
records, with all else constructed around this 
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central need. Government funds cannot be 
used with the single-minded purpose of first 
producing a service, but must support a huge 
effort to produce proper records, with service 
production becoming a secondary byproduct. 

6. It can thus be stated that the real issue 
raised by the social security program is the 
need to obtain more medical and hospital 
services from our existing facilities, not to 
foolishly interfere in such a way as to pro- 
duce fewer services. 


Unfortunate Aftermath of a Teachers 
Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTE 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Mirror on April 14, 
1962. 

This editorial points up the unfortu- 
nate results of irresponsible political 
footballing on the part of the Republi- 
can State leadership in New York. My 
good friend the Honorable Charles H. 
Silver, now Mayor Wagner's executive 
assistant for education and industrial 
development, was one of the excellent 
men lost to the New York City Board of 
Education when the State intervened. 
New York City has many fine civil serv- 
ants: Charles Silver is one of the finest 
and it is good that he still serves. 

The editorial follows: 

SCHOOL Sri AFTERMATH 

Whether the city schoolteachers were justi- 
fied in walking off their jobs in an organized 
strike in apparent disregard of existing law, 
jeopardizing the interests and safety of our 
million schoolchildren, will be debated for a 
long time to come. 

The bitterness and passions engendered 
by the walkout have left scars that will take 
years to heal. 

It is deplorable that the issue of teachers’ 
salaries was beclouded by a partisan wrangle 
between the city and the State. 

But this was symptomatic of the creeping 
sickness that will continue to plague the 
administration of our schools, 

This sickness is the tendency and tempta- 
tion to use our vast school system for polit- 
ical purposes; to subordinate the educational 
needs and interests of the city to the exigen- 
cies of election campaigns; to seek votes by 
selfishly inspired assaults on the functioning 
of our school system. 

Thus, in retrospect, who can deny that 
Albany's heavy-handed intervention last year 
into the so-called school “scandals” and in- 
sistence that the then board of education 
be thrown out came at a time which would 
help the mayoralty aspirations of Louis 
Lefkowitz? 


AUTONOMY NEEDED 


Hurling unsubstantiated charges of mis- 
management and corruption against the 
board of education—charges which deliber- 
ately and unconscionably obscured the ex- 
cellent record of achievements by that group 
of dedicated citizens—Albany distorted com- 
pletely the real nature of New York City's 
school problems. 

One lamentable byproduct of this polit- 
ically inspired campaign was the loss of sery- 
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ices to the city of Charles H. Silver, the then 
president of the board of education, whose 

record as an able, farsighted, 
enlightened administrator is yet to be 
matched. 

Without reflecting on the performance of 
the current board of education, it can he 
said Silver's group had instituted programs 
and procedures for the betterment of our 
school system. 

The only guarantee against the repetition 
of. such.a situation is to grant the board of 
education an autonomy and jurisdiction un- 
hampered by dependence upon the political 
machinations of either city hall or Albany. 

However, such a solution is impractical 
at present, because the purse strings for our 
school system are in the hands of the city 
and State. 

It is easy for well-intentioned educational 
experts to make superficial surveys and then 
to prescribe for the alleged ills of our schools 
with formulas unsuited to the city's special 
problems. 


BASIC MALADY NOT CURED 


An example of such unrealistic prescrib- ` 
ing was the recommendations of the Cleve- 
land expert, Dr. Mark Schinnerer, consultant 
for the State education department. He ad- 
vocated abandonment of our merit system 
requiring examinations for teacher selection 
and promotions—a body blow at the quality 
standards which have distinguished New 
York City’s teaching. 

He also urged an enormous boost in the 
number of teachers and in thelr compensa- 
tion. Obviously, this would give us an even 
better school system. It is a fine, civic- 
minded stand for any politician to support. 
But in the light of the current money 
squeeze to pay the salaries of our teachers, 
the recommendation contributed nothing. 

Today, there is a general sense of relief 
in the city that the school strike crisis is 
over. But the basic malady has not been 
cured. 

Who can predict when the politicians will 
again seize upon the legitimate aspirations 
of our teachers and administrators as fodder 
in the political wars? 

What is needed is a thorough, Impartial 
probe by qualified citizens, independent of 
State or city government, into the extent 
that politics is enmeshed in our school sys- 
tem. 


Freedom’s Rule Under Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
today is a highly significant date in the 
history of our Nation. It is Law Day, 
U.S.A., and on this day the American 
people are observing the fact that Amer- 
ica preserves and guarantees the individ- 
ual liberties and dignity of mankind by 
a code of law. Law Day reminds us as 
citizens that we live under a government 
of laws, not men; that we proceed under 
a system of order and tradition into a 
world of chaos and threatening annihila- 
tion. Law Day serves to reinforce our 
faith in the heritage of this Nation, and 
demonstrates the contrasts between our 
democracy and communism. 

On April 7, 1961, the President ap- 
proved a joint resolution passed by Con- 
gress which designated May 1 each year 
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as Law Day. We have even greater 
respect for Law Day when we realize 
that it comes at a time when America is 
engaged in a struggle for survival which 
knows no precedent. Beginning with the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, the 
bulwark of America's strength has been 
its rule of law. To many, the law is 
many things. The law may be a uni- 
formed police officer, a jail, a courthouse, 
or the dome of the Capitol of the Con- 
gress of the United States. To others, 
the law may be our national documents 
encased in the National Archives. To 
some, the law represents restrictions, and 
denial of selfish ambitions, But to most 
Americans, the law stands for protec- 
tion, not hindrance, for guarantees, not 
confiscation. 

There are some who argue that free- 
dom and liberty exist before the law, 
and that the creation of laws bring re- 
striction. Should many of man’s activi- 
ties be left unbridled, man would never 
have progressed as he has—he would 
have destroyed himself instead. The 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights were 
not written as doctrines of restriction, 
they were written as the framework for 
freedom and liberty. The law which 
has followed in the spirit of these doc- 
trines has made our freedoms even more 
secure. It is my hope, and I am sure 
the hope of many of my colleagues, that 
as the Congress acts in these troubled 
times, it will not lose sight of the free- 
doms under law which made this Nation 
great. I sincerely hope that the Ameri- 
can people will not resort to short- 
sighted measures to counter the threats 
to our existence. I am sure that much 
of the membership joins in the hope 
that the defenses we adopt will not in- 
fringe on the freedom and dignity of the 
individual American. If we are to sur- 
render our freedoms to combat those 
abroad who have none, then our gain 
has no mark of victory. 

On domestic issues, we must continue 
to foster free competition, and free en- 
terprise. The freedom to decide eco- 
nomic questions has allowed each Amer- 
ican more dignity and comfort than any 
otherman. This same freedom of choice 
has kept our industries efficient, lean, 
and increasingly productive. We have 
seen that private capital and the free- 
dom to invest it affords the American 
people a standard of living and economic 
might which knows no peer. And this 
miracle has taken place in the short 
span of 186 years, which is phenomenal 
in the face of the ages of history. 

Those institutions we have thus far 
preserved we must continue to safe- 
guard. Once America abandons its 
founding principles, the decay of its sys- 
tems are sure to follow. Americans are 
known for their initiative, their willing- 
ness to accept risk. Our forefathers left 
their homelands to escape servitude. 
They traded security for chance. It is 
not state servitude which made America 
see it is the opportunity for self-pur- 
5 

America’s economy grows. The needs 
of the consumer increase. Our research 
progresses, new products are developed 
for new markets. We are living in an 
age which fosters freedom. We are part 


‘exploiting. 
These 
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of an age which demands that each 
American puts forth his finest. 

And each American must also have the 
courage to act. We are in the face of an 
enemy which uses quick and silent ways. 
Our defenses, therefore, must be many. 
They range from a sound, stable econ- 
omy to high powered missiles. The Con- 
stitutional power of the Congress to 
raise and support armies has this Nation 
with the strongest defense in its history. 
Just this session, the Congress realized 
the need for additional defense measures, 


and we appropriated $47,839,491 for our , 


armed establishment. This sum is an 
increase of some $1 billion over last 
years’ appropriation. Our armed might 
has never been greater, and the atomic 
tests this Nation now conducts in the 
Pacific attest that we intend to keep it 
that way. In addition to raising mili- 
tary deterrents, we must also focus our 
attention to those who would destroy 
America from within. The Communist 
plot is subvert freedom also includes the 
destruction of our legal system. 

The law, our judges, our courts, and 
all our legal institutions reflect the social 
order of today. The overthrow of this 
order is a definite part of the Commu- 
nist tactics, and their methods range 
from one extreme of the political spec- 
trum to the other. Part of the Commu- 
nist tactics include bitter attacks on our 
law enforcement agencies and public of- 
ficials. The Communists accuse the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and our 
State and local police agencies of “vio- 
lating civil liberties” and “misusing con- 
stitutional rights,” when they them- 
selves are the ones who misuse our 
constitutional rights. 

The Communists attack the Congress, 
and it was the Congress which recognized 
the Communist threat in 1950, and 
passed the Internal Security Act. On 
the other hand, our fight against internal 
subversion must be fortified with a posi- 
tive approach to the threat; instead of 
one based on negativism. Wein America 
must respect our own morals, and we 
must keep faith in our institutions. It 
is this respect which has allowed America 
to remain free. Compare the American 
respect for law to that of Communist 
Cuba, where men make a mockery of 
justice. To quote an outstanding and 
dedicated American, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation: 

Our fight against communism must be a 
sane, rational understanding of the facts. 
Unfortunately, there are those who make the 
very mistake the Communists are so care- 
ful to avoid. These individuals concentrate 
on the negative rather than on the positive. 
They are merely against communism with- 
out being for any positive measures to elim- 
inate the social, political, and economic fric- 
tions which the Communists are so adroit at 


persons would do well to recall a 
recent lesson from history. Both Hitler and 
Mussolini were against communism. How- 
ever, it was by what they stood for, not 
against, that history has judged them. 

Mr. Speaker, May 1 is a day on which 
every American should marvel at the 
majesty of the law. On Law Day, each 
American should take a positive pride in 
his country, a positive position on its in- 
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stitutions, and a positive approach to its 
challenges. Each American should be 
Positive, and speak his pride. 

With the Constitution before us as a 
guideline, the law will continue to afford 
885 the prosperity and freedom we have 

ay. 


Everybody Suffers When Railroads Merge 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1,1962 , 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an item that appeared in a re- 
cent editiqn of the Machinist. In view 
of the pending mergers of many rail- 
roads, this is particularly timely today. 

The article, entitled “Everybody Suf- 
fers When Railroads Merge,” follows: 
EVERYBODY SUFFERS WHEN RAILROADS MERGE 

Tampa, the busy industrial seaport on 
Florida’s gulf coast, is one of the Nation's 
10 fastest growing cities, Its population is 
274,970, a whopping 120 percent over 1950. 
Today Tampa's growth is in danger, as are 
a dozen other growing communities in 
southeastern United States. 

Tampa's and the southeast’s growth has 
been bullt on plentiful, competitive rallroad 
service. That service is threatened by the 
Proposed merger of two financially sound 
railroads, the Seaboard Alr Line and the 
Atlantic Coast Line, 8 

The merger is now awaiting action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. If ICC 
approves the merger, a drastic reduction in 
railroad service will follow, as it has fol- 
lowed other rail mergers in other sections of 
the United States. 


DEFENSE SUFFERS 


The consequences to the Nation's defenses 
as well as to the southeastern States are 
so serious that the Justice Department has 
intervened in the case to warn the ICC, 

In its argument, asking the ICC to veto 
the merger proposal, the Justice Department 
singled out Tampa as an example of a com- 
munity whose prosperity depends on con- 
tinuance of competition between two 
railroads. 

The Department's brief cited testimony 
showing that elimination of railroad com- 
petition would mean inevitable reduction 
in rail service to Tampa. Tampa’s port de- 
velopment would be stunted as would its 
industrial development which is geared to 
the growth of Tampa's transportation 
facilities. 

Nor is Tampa the only community that 
will be hurt if this railroad merger is ap- 
proved. The Justice brief cites other testi- 
mony of anticipated injury to other commu- 
nities. To Savannah, Americus, and Rome, 
Ga., 1 name three that are seriously con- 
cerned. 


COMMUNITIES SUFFER 


Also cited in the Justice brief as fearing 
the consequences of the proposed rail morger 
are such cities as Cocoa, a railhead for Cape 
Canaveral, St, Augustine, oldest city in the 
United States, Vero Beach, New Smyrna, and 
Melbourne, Fla.; De Soto, Hardee, and Polk 
8 in Florida; and Candler County, 

a. 

Other damage expected from the proposed 
merger includes a threat to the existence of 
the Florida East Const Railway as a class I 
railroad. Florida East Coast ia the only con- 
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venient rail service to Cape Canaveral, a fact 
that has brought the Defense Department 
into the case. 

‘Three smaller railroads are also expected to 
be hurt by the curtailment of business fol- 
lowing the Seaboard and Atlantic Coast Line 
merger. They are the Central of Georgia, 
Georgia Railroad, and Georgia & Florida. All 
three would be forced to curtail their serv- 
ice. The Georgia & Florida, now in receiver- 
ship, might have to abandon operations 
altogether. 

An ICC examiner has already recommended 
a merger of Central of Georgia with the 
Southern Railway. 

Many industries will also be hurt by the 
proposed Seaboard-Atlantic Coast Line mer- 
ger, according to testimony cited by the Jus- 
tice Department. 

The St. Regis Paper Co., with plants at 
Jacksonville and Pensacola, Fla., testified 
that competitive railservice is a factor in the 
company's future plans for Jacksonville. 

This company is convinced of the advan- 
tages of railroad competition. Company pol- 
icy is to locate plants on sites served by com- 
peting railroads. 

Company officlals are convinced that two- 
carrier rail service is the only way to guaran- 
tee fast, dependable service, adequate car 
supply, fair and reasonable freight rates, and 
to protect against interruptions of service 
that occur on single carrier systems. 

St. Joe Paper Co., Jacksonville, Fla., testi- 
fied that the merger would raise its transpor- 
tation costs because of contemplated aban- 
donment of service under the proposed 
merger. 
St. Joe officials also testified that its pulp- 
wood supply would be less accessible because 
of plans, under the proposed merger, to 
abandon four freight concentration yards on 
the Seaboard from Montgomery, Ala., to 
Lumpkin, Ga. 

BUSINESS SUFFERS 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Co. has testified 
that it would be handicapped if forced to 
rely on the service of one railroad at its 
plants in Savannah, Ga., and Franklin, Va. 

Other companies have expressed their fears 
of the proposed Seaboard-Atlantic Coast 
Line merger. Among them are Allied Chem- 
ical Corp., Hercules Powder Co., Savannah 
Sugar Refining Co., Dixie Plywood Corp. 

Prospect of a reduction in service by the 
Central of Georgia has many firms up in 
arms. Those which haye come forward to 
testify include: Container Corp. of America 
with a plant at Fernandina, Fla,; General 
Portland Cement Corp. which moves coal by 
rail from mines in Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Alabama to Tampa; Smith-Douglas Co. of 
Norfolk, Va.; Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp, with large Florida operations; Inter- 
national Paper Co., with plants at Panama 
City and Eastpoint, Fla.; Savannah Sugar 
Refining Corp., Savannah, Ga,; Cherokee 
Brick & Tile Co. and Bibb Manufacturing 
Co., both of Macon, Ga.; Dayton Veneer & 
Lumber Co., Americus, Ga.; E. G. Foster & 
Co., Wadley, Ga; and Avondale Mills of 
Sylacauga, Ala. 

Seaboard Air Line operates 4,146 miles of 
track and Atlantic Coast Line operates 5,573 
miles of track. The two roads parallel each 
other in every area they serve except the 
lower east coast of Florida. 

From 1950 through 1959 net income 
ranged from $14 million to $21 million a 
year for Seaboard. This road has paid regu- 
lar annual dividends to stockholders rang- 
ing from 60 cents to $2.50 a share. 

Net income ranged from $10 million to 
$12,997,000 for Atlantic Coast Line. Since 
1950, this road has regularly paid annual 
dividends to stockholders ranging from $1.33 
to $2.50 a share, 


LABOR SUFFERS 


The full number of jobs that would be 
slashed as a result of the proposed rail 
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merger cannot be determined as yet. Union 
estimates based on evidence presented by the 
carriers show that at least 4,257 jobs would 
be abolished, 

In its argument to the ICC, the Justice De- 
partment points out: 

“Exemption (to the antitrust laws) should 
not be granted simply on the ground that a 
merger will enable two financially sound and 
vigorously competing railroads to increase 
their reyenues. The record shows no over- 
riding reasons that national policy expressed 
in the antitrust laws should be nullified. 
In fact, the record makes it clear that the 
merger would impair adequate transporta- 
tion in the areas served by the two railroads." 

The Justice Department concluded: 

“Just as it has been the experience of this 
country that competition benefits the gen- 
eral public and is the greatest single spur 
to business to improve service to the public, 
so there is convincing evidence in the record 
of this case that competition between the 
Seaboard Air Line and Atlantic Coast Line 
serves to insure a more adequate rail trans- 
portation service * * * and that this has 
contributed substantially to the growth of 
the Southeast. * * +m 


Establishment of New Academy of Food 
Marketing at St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mrs, .GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, 
America’s food-marketing methods are 
so outstanding that countries throughout 
the world are studying our techniques 
and trying to imitate them. Know-how 
in this field is, therefore, one of our most 
important exportable skills. Under the 
circumstances, and in view of the inter- 
est of so many of our Federal Govern- 
ment departments and agencies in this 
field, I know the Members of Congress 
will want to be informed about a new 
Academy of Food Marketing which will 
open this fall on the campus of St. 
Joseph’s College in Philadelphia, with 
students drawn from all parts of the Na- 
tion. It is the first of its kind in the 
country, and will provide a great oppor- 
Petras for training specialists in this 

eld. 

A further and most commendable aim 
of this new institution will be to make 
available to nations overseas, and espe- 
cially the newly emerging nations, train- 
ing and the knowledge that has made 
our food-marketing industry so vital a 
factor in our economy, to the end result 
that the living standards of pcople 
everywhere will be bettered. 

The academy will offer, as no other 
educational institution does, comprehen- 
sive training in specialized food-market- 
ing studies, which will augment the 
1 4-year liberal arts curricu- 
um. 

The program and concept of the new 
academy stems from a successful pilot 
operation of food-marketing studies es- 
tablished by St. Joseph’s College in its 
evening division about 2 years ago. 
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The academy will aim primarily to 
create a pool of talented graduates who 
have been exposed to the problems, op- 
portunities and technology of all phases 
of the food industry—processing, manu- 
facture, distribution, retailing—which 
will fit them for future leadership in all 
segments of the industry. These young 
men will be well grounded not only in 
the complex specializations of their field, 
but cognizant as well of its broad, na- 
tional impact and of its social and hu- 
manistic contributions. 

The academy expects that while the 
majority of its graduates will enter the 
food industry of the Nation, others will 
go with the Department of Commerce, 
Department of Agriculture, foreign aid 
programs, Care and such agencies, 
armed with the technological know-how 
that will be of assistance in programs 
projected to aid nations overseas. 

The academy will render further as- 
sistance to the aim of bettering living 
standards everywhere through a Na- 
tional Reference Center, library, and re- 
search program established for the pur- 
pose of compiling, for the first time, a 
scientific body of knowledge in food mar- 
keting, and for the evaluation and de- 
velopment of concepts, precepts and 
practices which will enable the food 
industry to better serve our people. 

The academy was conceived by Mr. 
James J. O'Connor who received the 
wholehearted endorsement of the Very 
Reverend J, Joseph Bluett, S.J., presi- 
dent of St. Joseph’s College, and. Mr. 
Myer B. Marcus, executive vice president 
of Food Fair Stores, Inc., who accepted 
the responsibility of chairman of the 
academy’s board of governors. 

Father Bluett has said: 

The American food industry, a $78 billion 
business and the largest in the world, is basic 
to our whole national economy so that any 
educational service which Saint Joseph's can 
render to this industry will ultimately be 
reflected in raising the standards of living 
throughout the whole country. 

The day is gone— 


Father Bluett continued— 
when standards of living can be severely 
compartmentalized into given countries. 
The day is fast approaching when any rais- 
ing of living standards in one country will be 
reflected in all countries. 

At this moment in history, two-thirds of 
the people of the world live and die without 
ever having known—even once in their whole 
lives—what we in American call a square 
meal. It is our hope that the Academy's 
training of junior executives who will some 
day inherit the leadership of their predeces- 
sors in developing and promoting our free 
enterprise food industry will contribute to 
alleviating a world situation that afflicts two- 
thirds of the human race. 


The concept of the Academy of Food 
Marketing has won acclaim in educa- 
tional circles of our Nation, as well as 
that of the food industry. Evidence of 
the esteem in which this academy is held 
by outstanding leaders of the food indus- 
try is the list of men in addition to Mr. 
Marcus who have accepted appointments 
to the board of governors. It is a vir- 
tual “Who’s Who” of this industry, and 
includes other outstanding citizens in- 
terested in the work, such as: 

Walter Annenberg, publisher, the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer; Frank Armour, Jr., 
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president, H. J. Heinz Co.; Dr. F. Bruce 
Baldwin, executive vice president, Ab- 
botts Dairies, Inc.; Lee S. Bickmore, 
president, National Biscuit Co.; Leo Bur- 
nett, president, Leo Burnett Co.; Thomas 
C. Bulter, president, Grand Union Co.; 
Nathan Cummings, chairman of the 
board, Consolidated Foods Corp.; John 
N. Curlett, president, McCormick & Co., 
Inc.; Thodore R. Gamble, president, Pet 
Milk Co.; Herman Heim, president, 
Frankford Grocery Co., Inc.; Henry B. 
King, president, Quaker City Wholesale 
Grocery Co., Inc.; R. Newton Laughlin, 
president, Continental Baking Co.; Mard 
Leaver, president, Kellogg Sales Co.; 
Thomas B. McCabe, Jr., vice president, 
Scott Paper Co.; David C. Melnicoff, 
president, Fels & Co.; William B. Nixon, 
president, Cambell Sales Co.; Frank 
Slaven, vice president, retired, R. T. 
French Co.; and Ross Yerby, vice presi- 
dent, marketing, California Packing 
Co, 

The academy has also attracted atten- 
tion overseas. As an example it has re- 
ceived a request from the French Gov- 
ernment for the development of a spec- 
ialized program for training of food mar- 
keting executives of that nation. 

Among press and periodical comments 
on the new academy have been the fol- 
lowing: 

Progressive Grocer, in its April 1962 
issue, said: 

This year, college level training in food 
distribution reaches its highest point—the 
founding of the Academy of Food Marketing 
at Saint Joseph's College, Philadelphia. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer said: 

A new idea in instructional circles and a 
good one—is especially appropriate to Phil- 
adelphia, where food marketing is taking on 
larger proportions all the time—it could lead 
to better service at lower prices to the food 
Shopper—and that's good news, too. Our 
Congratulations to all concerned. 


The Wall Street Journal declared: 

It Is no accident that so many food indus- 
try leaders have agreed to be.governors of the 
New academy. Their presence on the board 
reflects the industry's top-level concern with 
Roary problems of developing management 

ent. 


Bakers Weekly stated: 


Here is a bold effort to establish new fron- 
tiers in the field of higher education. 


A similar view is expressed in this ex- 
cerpt from Food Trade News: 

The food business has outgrown a hit-or- 
Miss method of instruction, but up until 
Now no one has faced squarely the problem of 

g a new generation of food industry 
executives —professtonals who will bring to 
their job the know-how covering every facet 
ot the business. St. Joseph's College has 

courage and vision in facing and at- 
tempting to solve a problem so closely re- 
lated to the Nation economic health. 


Supermarket News stated: 


[A] constant replenishment is needed in 
ment ranks to maintain each com- 
Pany's progress and the momentum of the 
food industry itself, Under these circum- 
Stances, institutions of higher learning are 
now playing a role of unquestionable im- 
Portance—a new and highly ambitious un- 
dertaking will be the establishment—of the 
Academy of Food Marketing. 
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Thus, Mr. Speaker, in a broad sense, 
the program of the Academy of Food 
Marketing is in effect another Alliance 
for Progress, through which industry and 
education join for the betterment of 
mankind, 


Juvenile Delinquency in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a statement presented to 
the Board of Estimate of the City of New 
York by the Honorable Abe Stark, presi- 
dent of the Borough of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
April 24, 1962, on the problem of wide- 
spread juvenile delinquency and related 
youth matters. The statement follows: 
STATEMENT BY BOROUGH PRESIDENT ABE STARK 


Mr. Mayor and members of the board, with 
your kind indulgence I wish to make a state- 
ment at this time that relates directly to 
the youth problems that I believe will be 
discussed today. 

Some parts of this statement may not be 
too pleasant to hear. In fact, they may dis- 
turb and shock some of us. But because of 
the overriding importance of these facts, I 
believe it is eseential to spread this statement 
on the record here and now. 

For all too long, too few of us have recog- 
nized the important role played by our pri- 
vate youth agencies in combating the spread 
of juvenile delinquency. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, for example, 
the Brownsville Boys’ Club stands as an 
example of what private groups can do for 
our youth. 

I am happy also that, on my initiative, 
and in cooperation with Mayor Wagner and 
the members of the board of estimate, the 
community action program of the St. Mary’s 
neighborhood project in South Bronx has 
been so highly successful in its attack on 
local problems. 

The communty action program is a unique 
effort to bring together the resources of a 
neighborhood, in the interest of the families 
and children, to enlist and coordinate all 
neighborhood projects and resources, both 
public and private, and to provide guidance, 
counsel, and referral to meet the needs of 
the inhabitants. 

In the 1962-63 expense budget that we 
are now considering—the mayor has allo- 
cated $53,669,520 to meet our citywide youth 
problems. 

When the mayor submitted this amount, 
he could not include the funds to be used 
for this program by the department of edu- 
cation. The department's budget was not 
available at that time. 

However, the budget of the department of 
education has now been submitted to us. I 
have gone over the figures and find that 
the department is allocating $36,223,933 as 
its share of the cost for fighting juvenile 
delinquency. 

We find, therefore, that the city’s grand 
total for this purpose comes close to $90 
million. 

This is a truly staggering amout of money. 

The figures show conclusively how these 
costs have been going up steadily, almost 
alarmingly, year after year. 

Seven years ago the total was $23,581,358 
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Just a year ago—in 1961—the actual cost 
of youth programs here in our city came to 
more than $74 million. 

So, I am compelled to point out that, 
based on estimated costs for the coming fis- 
cal year, the mountain-high increase from 
7 years ago now amounts to 281 percent. 

If the present rate of increased expendi- 
tures for anti-juvenlle delinquency remains 
unchecked, our annual costs could go as high 
as $130 million just 5 years from now. If I 
were convinced such a high total would solve 
our problem, I would readily agree to it and 
would not object. But I am concerned that 
all this higher cost may produce, is simply a 
higher and heavier tax burden on our people. 

Now let us take an even closer look at the 
record. 

I want to call your attention to a whole 
series of reports prepared by the mayor's 
juvenile delinquency evaluation project un- 
der the able direction of Dr. Robert M. Mac- 
Iver of Columbia University. This group 
presented no less than 16 “interim” reports 
and 3 final reports. 

I was deeply concerned to read in one of 
these reports certain figures which analyzed 
juvenile delinquency cases disposed of by the 
Children’s Court of New York City—by type 
of delinguency—from 1950 to 1959. 

In 1950 the total mumber of cases was 
4,600. In 1959 the total had gone to 12,112. 
That increase amounted to 163.3 percent, 


The report clearly stated that statistics 
of arrests and court cases indicated that 
juvenile delinquency has increased substan- 
tially through the past 10 years and is still 
trending higher. According to this report, 
there are different opinions as to the inter- 
pretation—the meaning—of this statistical 
increase. 

But then the juvenile delinquency evalu- 
ation project report minces no words, and I 
quote: 

“However we interpret the statistics, it is 
clear that juvenile delinquency is a major 
problem of our society and that all efforts 
and expenditures to reduce it have failed.” 

However, the report also emphasized that 
here in New York City the seriousness of the 
delinquency situation is aggravated by the 
Special problems New York faces. One of 
these, which the report stressed, is the prob- 
lem of our in-migration youths. 

The other—and that is a fact— 
is the use of narcotics and 8 addic- 
tion among our youth population, 

According to the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, 45,391 addicts were reported to the 
Bureau from all parts of the country up to 
the end of 1959. About 20,780 were from 
New York State and about 98 percent of 
these were from New York City itself. Al- 
most half of the addicts of the entire coun- 
try come from our city. Although the fig- 
ures show that only 3.8 percent of all known 
addicts are under 21 years of age, this still 
Tepresents a tragic and significant number 
of youths. This report is frightening and 
special consideration should be given by the 
Federal Government to our city. 

I could go on citing this report. But in 
final report No. 1, which was completed in 
February 1961, it presents what might be 
called an indictment of our present method 
for dealing with our juvenile delinquency 
problem. It states as follows: 


"In a city of this size, with a delinquency 
Problem of major proportions, we can no 
longer proceed in a hit-or-miss fashion, The 
need for genuine citywide planning to pre- 
vent delinquency and provide for the needs 
of the city’s youth problem is not only evi- 
dent—it is urgent. It is clear that real pro- 
gress can be achieved only from a planned 
and coordinated approach to the problem. 
All the rest is merely a holding operation— 
patching here, pasting there, putting out 
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fires in one part of town, while they are 
beginning to ignite in another. 

Mr. Mayor and members of the board, in 
view of this report, but mostly because of 
what I y know of our youth and 
their needs, I believe the time has come for 
us to try a new approach—one which is 
more effective and far less costly—to pro- 
duce better results than we are getting to- 
day. 
We must broaden our program of preven- 
tive maintenance—to check juvenile delin- 
quency before it starts. We must see to it 
that the existing number of hard-core cases 
requiring expensive attention and service 
does not increase. 

This, I am convinced, can be achieved if 
we make contact with our susceptible youth 
before they become delinquents. 

The only way to do this is to offer an at- 
tractive alternative to the street-corner 
hangout. The means to do this are already 
at hand and they will cost the city com- 
paratively little. 

Such facilities exist in present clubrooms, 
hobby rooms, swimming pools, gyms, and 
recreation rooms of 150 private agencies 
which can keep out of trouble an additional 
60,000 of our youth at a cost of about $50 
per child per year. - 

To understand and appreciate the im- 
portance of these 150 private agencies, I want 
to point out that they have a total physical 
value of many, many millions of dollars, 
including all their resources, and a real so- 
cial value which cannot be measured by the 
yardstick of the dollar sign. 

All these values have been made available 
by dedicated people, free of cost, to some 
children, but not enough. The facilities 
are in existence today, and are being used, 
and the services of these agencies can be ex- 
panded with only a little additional help. 

It is by fully utilizing these values and re- 
sources that we can save money. In the 
long run we can control our soaring costs 
of juvenile delinquency. It is a fact—and 
I must emphasize it for the record—that 
the annual cost of keeping a youth in a cor- 
rectional institution today is about $4,000 
per year. Keeping a youth in such an in- 
stitution does nothing for him; quite the 
contrary, he usually returns a hero in the 
eyes of the neighborhood kids. He is em- 
bittered—he is disturbed. On the other 
hand, the youth who attends a settlement 
house at a cost of $50 a year has already 
been directed into a lasting pattern of use- 
ful social behavior, under excellent environ- 
ments. 

The program I propose would be available 
and in operation 365 days and nights a year. 
Many of these agencies are now closed nights 
and weekends—no funds are provided for 
full-time service for youth. It would in- 
Clude an agenda of competitive sports, en- 
tertainment activities, and courses for per- 
sonal advancement for the undertrained 
who are so prone to antisocial behavior. All 
of this makes for a happier child and a bet- 
ter citizen. 

I estimate the annual cost of this proposal 
at about $3 million a year. One of its added 
advantages is that it would require no out- 
lay of badly needed capital funds. 

Therefore, I propose, Mr. Mayor and mem- 
bers of the board, that we establish a new 
program—a partnership arrangement 
whereby funds from city, State and Federal 
sources would be channeled into our exist- 
ing, privately-maintained boys’ clubs, settle- 
ment houses and youth centers to help both 
our Government and private agencies in their 
battle against Juvenile antisocial behavior. 

To help accomplish this program, I also 
recommend an overall agency head—a strong 
director—with a background of ability and 
experience to supervise it in order to achieve 
the greatest possible success and benefits. 
This is a challenge on behalf of youth, and 
if proven successful, I would recommend a 
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complete agency whose powers shall be to 
supervise every kind of that con- 
cerns our youth, thereby providing a happy 
and contented child. 

In order to make this program even more 
effective, I recommend a related educational 
program for parents in this matter. We do 
know it is not always a case of Juvenile de- 
linqueney from which our youth suffer. 
There is also the problem of parental de- 
linquency—the neglect and harsh mistreat- 
ment and misdirection of children who soon 
find their way into trouble, into our courts, 
and into correctional institutions. 

In addition to these recommendations 
which I have made, I believe that the time 
has come for us here in the city of New 
York, in conjunction with organized labor 
and manggement, to go into a study of pro- 
viding job training for the youth, who needs 
this kind of training in order to secure em- 
ployment that will make him self-reliant, 
guarantee his financial independence and 
giye him a fuller, richer life in his future 
years. 2 

Mr. Mayor and members of the board, 
and dedicated. groups for children here to- 
day, I have given the most serious thought 
to the program I am proposing I estimate 
that, if adopted, it can make possible a 
saving of at least $100 million for the city 
over the next 5 years. I realize, of course, 
that it cannot become available in time for 
the 1962-63 expense budget. 

The choices are clear. We can bury our 
heads in the sand, we can accept these 
constantly pyramiding costs and the worsen- 
ing juvenile delinquency problem, or we can 
come to grips with the problem more effec- 
tively and decisively by embarking upon 
this new program which is dictated by exist- 
ing conditions. 

It is my sincere conviction that a wise in- 
vestment of about $3 million now will mean 
the saving of at least $100 million for the 
city of New York within the next 5 years. 

Even more important is the beneficial in- 
fluence it will have on the lives of many 
thousands of our young men and women, who 
represent the future of our city, State, and 
Nation, 


Loyalty Day Program at Valley Forge 


Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., Satur- 
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sored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
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or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker— 

No spot on earth, not the plains of Mara- 
thon, nor the passes of Sempach, nor the 
place of the Bastille, nor the dykes of Hol- 
land, nor the moors of England, is so sacred 
in the history of the struggle for human 
liberty as Valley Forge—Cyrrus TOWNSEND 
BRADY. 


In keeping with the spirit of the an- 
nual observance of Loyalty Day, May 1, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States sponsored an inspiring 
program at Valley Forge Military Acad- 
emy, Wayne, Pa., Saturday, April 28, 
1962, at 10 a.m. This fine program was 
one of the thousands of similar obsery- 
ances conducted by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars throughout the Nation. 
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The purpose of the Loyalty Day pro- 
gram was ably explained by Mr. William 
J. Tepsic, past commander, Department 
of Pennsylvania, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, and Nationai 
Loyalty Day chairman. 

I was pleased to accept the invitation 
to deliver the principal address and was 
preceded by Thomas L. Husselton, U.S. 
Treasury Department, who gave a 
thought-provoking speech emphasizing 
the importance of U.S. savings bonds 
and especially during the Freedom Bond 
Drive in May and June. He commended 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars in behalf 
of the U.S. Treasury Department for 
adopting the slogan, “Buy an Extra 
Bond,” as part of its nationwide Loyalty 
Day campaign. Another speaker who 
spoke briefly was Brig. Gen, Rothwell H. 
Brown of Freedom Foundation. 

Following is the address of Mr. Thomas 
L. Husselton and the address I delivered 
titled “The Significance of Loyalty Day”: 

LOYALTY DAY ADDRESS 


(By Thomas L. Husselton, Director Sales Staff 
Development, U.S. Savings Bonds Division 
of the U.S. Treasury Department, at the 
Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., Saturday, April 28, 1962) 

Today our principal confusion is our con- 
fusion of principle. It is extremely encour- 
aging therefore to have the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars call all Americans everywhere 
to rededicate themselves to one of the prin- 
ciples that has made this Nation great— 
loyalty to and faith in this God given land 
of ours. 

Every American worthy of the name wishes 
to express his loyalty; wishes to show his 
faith in his country, but most of us are con- 
fused. Confused by the enormity and coni- 
plexity of the problems confronting us. 
Most of us look at them and say “But what 
can I, one small individual, do that will have 
any effect?” 

I submit that when that feeling arises we 
should think back to the men who hallowed 
this ground at Valley Forge. When General 
Washington began that ghastly winter, the 
entire Continental Army numbered 16,000 
men. At the conclusion of that winter the 
Continental Army numbered 3,600 men only 
2,200 of whom were effective. Desertions 
took a great toll but 3,000 men are buried 
out there, only one of whom has a marked 
grave. These men assumed a great respon- 
sibility. They gave everything to their coun- 
try. They did not ask it to give to them. 

Just a few years before a small group of 
men in a city nearby pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor, that this 
Nation should be free. They too assumed 
responsibility. They did not ask their coun- 
try to give to them. They gave to their 
country and this country became free. 

In her profound article “Lessons From the 
Past,” Miss Edith Hamilton, the eminent 
Graeco-Roman scholar wrote these words. 

“When the Athenians finally wished not 
to give to the state but the state to give to 
them when the freedom they wished most for 
was freedom from responsibility then Athens 
ceased to be free and was never free again.” 

Is there not some relatively easy way for 
every American to effectively assume part of 
his responsibility—to give to his country 
rather than asking it to give to him. Yes 
there is. And the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
point the way in their Loyalty Day program. 
They are saying in effect what better way to 
tangibly express our loyalty than by buying 
an extra U.S, savings bond during the Free- 
dom Bond Drive this May and June? 

Do you realize that if every American 
family would buy one extra savings bond of 
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even the smallest denomination the total 
would be about $1 billion? 

Do you realize that saving just 31 cents a 
day for 61 days will buy a U.S. savings bond? 

Can you think of a better way to show to 
the world that we are loyal to our country? 
That we have abiding faith in it, that we are 
proud of our heritage and acknowledge the 
God given principles that have made this Na- 
tion great? 

Individually perhaps buying an extra 
savings bond is not a gteat and heroic deed, 
but if all of us were to do so it would be an 
enormous contribution to our economic well- 
being and an unparalleled demonstration 
of our love for our country. 

We must be strong economically or we can- 
not be strong militarily because of the costs 
of our defense efforts. 

We must be strong economically or we 
cannot be strong spiritually, for hungry men 
fall easy prey to any ideology that promises 
better things. 

The Department expresses its 
appreciation to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for “Buy an Extra Bond” a part of 
its Nationwide Loyalty Day campaign. And 
we ask every American family to invest in an 
extra savings bond during the Freedom Bond 
campaign. 

Will you accept this small responsibility to 
help keep this Nation free? 

When the Americans finally wished not to 
give to the state but the state to give to them 
when the freedom they wished most for was 
freedom from responsibility, then America 
ceased to be free and was never free again. 


Lovatty Day ADDRESS 
(By Representative James E. Van ZANDT, 
Member of Congress, 20th District of 
Pennsylvania, at the Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa., Saturday, April 28, 
1962) 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LOYALTY DAY 


To address the student body of Valley 
Forge Military Academy is an honor which 
is especially welcome to anyone who has— 
as I have—a profound and abiding faith in 
the youth of our Nation and in the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Also, I am especially proud to have this 
Opportunity to greet my good friend and 
your superintendent, Lt. Gen. Milton Baker. 
Since 1928 he has been a dedicated head of 
this academy and his career reveals him to 
be a top-rank educator, schdlar, and citizen. 

Frankly, Valley Forge Military Academy is 
fortunate, Indeed, to have the benefit of the 
leadership of such a distinguished American. 

It is our objective on this occasion to 
speak of Loyalty Day and its significance in 
our time. This is a natural subject to ap- 
Proach in this environment. 

Your character-building program, which 
is a part of the purpose of this academy, has 
the term “loyalty” well defined in an honor 
system—a sense of fair play and a competi- 
tive educational program, 

I do not need to tell you that the courses 
Offered here are preparing you for a loyalty 
of the highest type. Loyalty to one's coun- 
try is deeply imbedded in your curriculum. 

May 1 marks the annual observance of 
Loyalty Day, sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

It was to combat the infiltration of the 


Communist evil in this country that Loyalty - 


Day was born. It was created at the demand 
of thousands of members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars who made their voices heard 
in the Congress of the United States. 

It was my privilege as a Member of Con- 
gress to introduce a House joint resolution 
in 1958, which in simple language designated 
May 1 as Loyalty Day and called for its ap- 
propriate observance by the people of this 
Nation, 
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Since July 18, 1958, when the President 
of the United States affixed his signature to 
the measure, May 1 of each year has been 
Officially proclaimed as Loyalty Day. This 
day belongs to all Americans. It signifies 
that we stand steadfast in support of those 
principles that we hold most dear—freedom, 
partiotism, and pride in our country. 

I believe the public is becoming more and 
more conscious of the work of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in promoting Loyalty Day 
celebrations throughout the Nation. 

This particular Loyalty Day celebration is 
especially enhanced by the very nature of 
our geographical locatlon—we are close to 
Philadelphia—where in the early days of 
this Nation were written some of the most 
sacred chapters of our history and heritage. 

As we observe Loyalty Day, every citizen 
should pause to ask himself the question, 
“What does loyalty really mean?“ Does it 
mean only that you love America’s moun- 
tains, lakes, and the ceaseless supply of 
material gadgets that make our way of life 
comfortable? I hope not. I also hope the 
concept of loyalty is not a soclety where 
merely to disagree is to be disloyal. 

Periodically in the press, from the lecture 
platform, and, in fact, from most sources 
which seek to influence public opinion, there 
comes forth emphatic pleas for a higher, 
finer, and more noble loyalty. 

But all too often we do not learn what 
loyalty really is. It is not a trite comment 
to ask, What is loyalty?” 

There is a definite need for an adequate 
appreciation of what constitutes the Ameri- 
can spirit. A nation can be no greater than 
the people who are its citizens. Hence, its 
basic ideals and purposes must retain their 
splendor and meaning if effective public 
welfare is to remain a public trust. 

In simple sincerity I give you the follow- 
ing thoughts that are advanced in the belief 
that an enlightened citizenry is any coun- 
try's finest security. 

Loyalty is fundamentally undying faith in 
our great Republic. It is not socialism, 
fascism, communism, or any other “ism.” 
The real American believes implicitly in 
equality of opportunity for all men, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed. 

He will judge his fellow citizens by what 
they are, not by what they have or what they 
claim to be. 

The real American is a proponent of fair 
play and cooperation. He is a firm believer 
in the Golden Rule: “Do unto others as 
they do unto you.” 

More than flag-waving emotionalism, 
loyalty is fortified in the individual by a 
reservoir of commonsense, which permite 
both balance and a sense of perspective in 
viewing the affairs of state. 

Loyalty involves familiarity with our coun- 
try’s history; it involves training in the re- 
sponsibility of government, 

True to the heritage of freedom, loyalty 
causes a man to fight for the right with his 
life, if need be, but always with the cherished 
dream in his heart of the beauty of peace. 

One of the greatest tests of loyalty, to my 
way of thinking, is one’s day-to-day respect 
of the rights of one's fellow man: 

(a) Your neighbor's right to voic6 his own 
opinion. 

(b) His right to privacy. 

(c) His right to his own property. 

These basic freedoms are the heart of our 
loyalty to the great American ideals of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

It ts tronic, indeed, that the Communists, 
who preach peace and freedom, live in ter- 
ror: 

(a) Terror of their fellow citizens, 

(b) Terror to speak their minds. 

(e) Terror of the midnight knock at the 
door, 
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Loyalty for them is not in their hearts. 
No, it is a gun in their backs, 

History has shown us that down through 
the ages the battle has always been between 
two faiths. On the one side the faith of 
the conqueror: 

(a) The faith based upon military ambi- 
tion and personal power. 

(b) The faith in blood and the sword. 

(c) The faith based upon war, hatred, and 
inequality. 

This is the type of faith by which Alexan- 
der, Caesar, Napoleon, and Hitler rose to pow- 
er—only to fall. They fell because some- 
mure a small band of men had a different 

aith. 

It was a faith based upon the inherent 
ee. of 5 a faith that believed 

principles of equality, liberty, and 
sanity. And the scroll of history has shown 
that always this has been the greater faith. 

We could just as easily substitute the 
word “loyalty” for the word “faith” in what 
I have just said, 

So we have a loyalty based upon the in- 
herent rights of man—a loyalty that believes 
in the principles of equality, liberty, and 
sanity. This type of loyalty has always been 
the harbinger of freedom. 

Our loyalty must not consist merely of 
gay slogans, marching bands, flying flags, or 
shouting threats. It must be the loyalty of 
love and fellowship—not hate and fear, 

It must be a loyalty based upon beneficial 
achievements in our social, economic, and 
spiritual life. 

Loyalty demands—along with the under- 
standing of the history of our country—that 
we not be afraid to replace the outworn, the 
impracticable, and unjust laws with laws that 
Serve every citizen’s modern needs, are use- 
ful, and above all, are just. 

We must expect change to come in an or- 
derly fashion. But to assume a self-ap- 
pointed duty to change any written law is 
against our form of government. We must 
proceed in an orderly fashion. 

We must move with zeal. But not be 
fired with folly. Any rebellious mood in this 
great Republic tends to wreck it rather than 
to build it. Frankly, the role of the fanatic 
is destructive. 

Our lawmakers are charged with a serious 
and sacred responsibility. They are required 
to be faithful to their conscience, guided by 
the will of their constituents, But, above 
all, once they take their seats in the cham- 
bers of our legislative bodies—be it at State 
or national level—they must move ahead 
undisturbed by the selfish coercion of any 
special group or class. 

The sovereignty of our legislators must re- 
main paramount at all times. 

History reveals that out of chaos our fore- 
fathers brought forth an orderly way of life. 

Therefore, at all hazards we must “keep 
cool and calm” and move dispassionately in 
any of our undertakings. 

Loyalty demands that we obey the laws 
of our country. For laws are made for the 
guidance of every man and woman living in 
a domain. Without them there can be no 
smooth existence of society. To disobey 
them is to advocate anarchy. 

After fitting ourselves to be desirable and 
loyal citizens, we must expect and demand 
an honest administration in every branch 
of government, 


Laxity in our own individual character is 
bound to reflect in everything around us. 

Cynical men say a republic of freemen 
cannot be honest and efficient. But we 
know in our hearts that an honest govern- 
ment is simply the reflection of an honest 
people. 

Among the multitudes of virtues by which 
we can demonstrate our loyalty we should 
observe self-reliance. 
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From our forefathers we inherited this 
great Republic that has proved to be a land 
of golden opportunities for advancement in 
every way. 

We need not deny that with all the faults 
and imperfections lurking in the American 
way of life, we haye made miraculous ad- 
vances in proving the influence of self- 
reliance. 

Several years ago a story came from the 
west coast that one of its shore towns— 
Monterey, Calif—was a veritable Garden of 
Eden for pelicans. There fishermen cleaned 
their fish and fed the refuse to the pelicans. 
In the course of time the pelicans became 
80 lazy that they would no longer fare forth 
to capture fish for themselves. Eventually, 
however, the refuse of the fish was utilized 
in other ways and the pelicans no longer had 
their source of food handed to them, so to 
speak, 

But they had, in the meantime, become 
so Ustlees that they were slowly starving. 
Someone finally hit on the idea of going 
farther down the coast and capturing some 
vigorous new pelicans and placing them 
among the semistarving pelicans. These new 
pelicans flew over the sea and captured their 
food, thus stimulating the hungry and de- 
crepit pelicans to follow suit. Before many 
weeks had passed they had regained their 
former activity and robustness. 

This story has many ramifications and 
applications to human conduct and affairs. 

There was a time when it was necessary 
for the people of our country to exert a tre- 
mendous amount of self-reliance in order to 
survive. I believe that self-reliance is an 
important ingredient, not only for progress 
and survival, but is germane to America’s 
formula for loyalty. 

We must be very cautious, however, to 

guard ourselves against the experience of the 
pelicans. 
Too much Government intervention, too 
much being done for us, too much lack of 
self-reliance—all these can enter the arca 
of human endeayor and destroy the very lfe- 
line of our republic before we are aware of 
such encroachment. 

May I further remind you that all too 
often when self-reliance disappears loyalty 
to one’s country is endangered. Therefore, 
we must not be tempted to become afflicted 
With a malady which is prevalent in a na- 
tional life that is devoid of self-reliance, ` 

In our anxiety to alleviate any economic 
pains we can easily destroy our moral fiber 
that is more precious than any material gain. 

Americans have been exceedingly busy 
“living” in this age of jet and space travel 
and have too often taken loyalty for granted 
and forgotten it. 

Upon genuine loyalty rests the destiny of 
mankind. But we must sacrifice. We must 
sacrifice our prejudices at the altar of na- 
tional welfare. Prejudice that is akin to 
hatred—is polsonous in any analysis. It 
destroys the very individual. 

The individual citizen's thoughts and 
actions are the very warp and woof of our 
national well-being. 

We must sacrifice blind following. We 
cannot be tools in the hands of any political 
authority. We must put patriotism—Amer- 
ican loyalty—above party. 

For decades the people of this Republic of 
ours were never confronted with more seri- 
ous and fundamental issues than are now 
apparent in this changing and troubled 
world. 

Therefore, loyalty was never at a greater 
premium. Mark you, the fortunes of our 
freedom are In the balance. The enemies of 
our form of government are ever alert and 
working to destroy us. It is for us who pro- 
tess loyalty to be alert and working. 

Unless we respond to the deadly challenge 
to American ideals, the lurking dangers of 
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communism will destroy us. Yes, unless we 
dedicate ourselves to a new birth of free- 
dom, it may be too late. 

Finally, our thoughts on this Loyalty Day 
1962 must confirm our falth in that new 
birth of freedom. 

Yes, we must show the world by our con- 
duct what it means to be loyal citizens of 
the United States of America. 

In short, by our undying falth in the 
principles of this great Republic—we can 
help provide an answer to the stirring 
prayer: 


“God give us men 
A time like this demands— 
Strong minds, stout hearts, true faith, and 

ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who express opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; 

Men who will not lie!” 


August Heckscher Discusses the Chal- 
lenge of Ugliness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows the thoughtful speech which August 
Heckscher, Special White House Con- 
sultant on the Arts, gave to the First 
Conference on Aesthetic Responsibility 
in New York on April 3, 1962: 

THE CHALLENGE OF UGLINESS 


(By August Heckscher, special White House 
consultant on the arts) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, let 
me say. first of all, that it is a pleasure to 
be here, in this company, and concerned with 
this subject. Since being named by the Pres- 
ident, I have received many good wishes and 
Many encouraging expressions of support, 
not only from individuals but from groups 
and organizations. I am glad to be able to 
acknowledge them and to say how much they 
have meant to me and to others involved in 
this work. The New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects has been 
particularly considerate and cordial. I thank 
them especially. ` 

Now it seems to me that the “Challenge 
of Ugliness” Is a good topic to begin on— 
for in declaring myself against ugliness I am 
certain to be on safe ground. In denouncing 
ugliness roundly and resolutely, I am hardly 
likely to lose any of these new-found friends. 
And I really don't want to lose them: I am 
going to need them all as we go forward along 
a path where troubles and perplexities are 
bound to accumulate. Indeed, I trust that 
as the work progresses I may continue to 
earn your good will. 

Having said this, I should perhaps con- 
clude and sit down. But I am constrained 
to confess that opposition to ugliness is not 
the whole of my platform, nor is a simple 
declaration the end of my discourse. I be- 
lieve that our 20th century American society 
is entering upon a new phase, where the 
concerns and controversies of the past several 
decades are going to be muted or supplanted 
and a whole new-range of interests is going 
to excite the public. Leaving aside the 
ever-present problems of the cold war, what 
has been the central preoccupation of our 
common life? It has been welfare. It has 
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been the satisfaction of the private desires 
of the citizenry: the increase in their com- 
forts and the multiplication of their pos- 
sessions. But there is surely an end of the 
state more noble and enduring than welfare. 
The old measures in this field have reached 
& point beyond debate; new measures may 
still divide us, but they are destined to take 
their place, in one form or another, in the 
anthology of accepted reforms. Meanwhile 
the people begin to look beyond the acqui- 
sition of private possessions and Indulgence 
in personal pleasures. 

It is hard to know how to formulate these 
new and larger interests. I have used else- 
where the phrase “The Public Happiness." 
I like to think that this in some sense de- 
scribes the satisfactions men find significant 
when they reach out beyond the search for 
security and for material benefits. 

The arts and cultural activities form an 
important part of this realm. The wide- 
spread, lively interest in the development of 
the arts—you can discern it in the press, 
you can feel it amid the public and even in 
the Congress—is a symptom of a deep move- 
ment in public opinion, one of those trans- 
formations in our habits and ways of think- 
ing which, once in a generation or so, create 
wholly fresh demands and possibilities. 

Sometimes this enthusiasm for culture 
seems a little overwhelming, One fears that 
where such winds are blowing nice distinc- 
tions are going to get lost and the highest 
standards will prove difficult to maintain. 
the difference between the excellent and 
the second rate, between the genuine and 
the spurious, between the artist and the ama- 
teur, are perhaps now in more danger of 
becoming blurred than in periods when the 
arts are neglected. 

But the capacity to appreciate and enjoy. 
and the energy to create, certainly exist in 
a high degree among us. They may yet 
bring us out into an age of cultural achieve- 
ment such as our country has not known 
before. 

Now I would like to maintain today, before 
this audience, that the maintenance of 
beauty and fitness in the environment, a 
sort of comeliness in the world around us, 
is wholly as important as other forms of 
culture in determining the quality of a so- 
ciety. The things that are created by men 
working together, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are the most durable facts about 
a civilization. They outlast the living gen- 
eration; they carry forward, to be modified 
by time and by new men, the body of an 
age. Where we find that men have bulit 
meanly, without common purpose or a sense 
of the ideal, we can be sure that they lived 
meanly also—or at the very least that they 
lived with a disproportionate emphasis on 
the private sphere of Life, neglecting the in- 
fluences which can make a civilization out 
of an accumulation of individual existences- 

What, after all, do we mean by a civiliza- 
tion? It Is surely not the accumulation of 
private things. Nor is it, necessarily, the 
building of public things. In the Republic, 
Plato complained of those who had hea 
up physical structures and yet missed the 
most important aspects of a true civilization. 
They have filled the city, Plato complains, 
“full of harbors and docks and buildings and 
all that,” and have “left no room for tem- 
perance or justice.“ Many of those arguing 
today that we have overdeveloped the pri- 
vate sector while neglecting the public sec- 
tor fall into this fallacy; they seem to sug“ 
gest that money spent in the public realm 
is necessarily and in all circumstances 3 
boon. 

Granted there are public needs poorly met 
and some not met at all, still a er 
of funds from the private to the public 
budget is no assurance of a higher of 
maturity and civilization. A civilization re- 
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quires “temperance and justice“ at the 
core—an inner sense of values in the light of 
which decisions are made. It implies an 
external order of things which are not only 
beautiful in their own way but correspond 
to a people’s intrinsic sense of what is good. 

The next decades will be a period of vast 
building and of great physical transforma- 
tions of the American scene. It is not only 
that good will pour from the factories. New 
highways will crisscross the country. Cities 
will be torn down and rebuilt. The country- 
side will be made over into new forms of 
urban and suburban communities. Yet all 
this activity will not in itself mean that a 
civilization is being shaped. A civilization 
begins to manifest itself when men and 
women have begun to take thought about 
what it is they construct, and why, and to 
what end. It to be a living whole 
when the idea of beauty has found its place 
alongside the pressure of utility and the spur 
of need. 

In. the past history of this country, the 
outward pattern of things has, to an extraor- 
dinary degree, been left to chance, to the 
haphazard actions of special interests and 
groups. Sometimes it has seemed that as a 
Nation we simply did not concern ourselves 
with the face of the land. The American 
continent was so huge, its resources of land 
and forests and water so unbounded, that 
though men chopped away at them with 
only their own interests in mind we trusted 
that the great bulk of things would remain 
unspoiled. Sometimes we have assumed that 
private interests working competitively 
would create their own kind of fitness. 

In strange ways this has often happened. 
The farming landscape, whether tightly knit 
in New England or spread across the mid- 
western miles, has its peculiar beauty. The 
New York skyline reveals a spirit that no 
sculpture could have matched. But there 
are limits beyond which this faith in auto- 
matic artistry cannot be pushed. Where 
these limits are passed over, as in the sprawl- 

roadside slums or the monotonous hous- 
ing developments, the results have often 
been appalling. And the public has ap- 
peared to stand by helplessly. 

Public agencies undertaking to mold the 
landscape or drastically alter the environ- 
ment, have most frequently acted with a 
single interest in mind, to speed up traffic, 
to stop floods, to put roofs over needy people. 
All these separate things, may be to the 
good, But the fact that these interventions 
were the work of lonely enthusiasts, or of 
bureaucratic experts, suggests that some- 
thing has been amiss. Where was there a 
concern for harmony? Where was that sense 
of the whole which alone can give beauty and 
meaning to what men accomplish by their 
common. toil? 

When we look about us at the natural en- 
vironment today we are struck by the degree 
to which it is subject to human designs. 
No part of it is safe from the bulldozer, 
from the land speculator, from the engineer 
and roadbuilder. When Theodore Roosevelt 
and Governor Pinchot started the conserva- 
tion movement in 1908, their problem was 
essentially that of preserving a few key areas, 
or of instituting practices which allowed 
natural resources to endure and to repro- 
duce themselves, Since then, the power of 
man over nature has increased enormously. 


The great advances in human organization, ` 


in science and technology, have literally put 
into our hands the fate of a vast continental 
expanse. What we do with it is for us to 
decide. The forests that sheltered our 
grandfathers we now shelter and preserve. 
The land that kept them is now in our keep- 
ing. We the earth as in no sense 
could it have been said of any previous gen- 
eration. 

Alas, what we do with it is often dis- 
couraging enough. The natural scenery may 
Survive in its grander aspects; the great 
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parks and monuments have been preserved 
and are appreciated yearly by increasing 
numbers of citizens. Elsewhere, however, 
the rash of cities spreads ominously from 
what were once tight and focused settle- 
ments; the roads bring their burden of 
stretchedout, undefined structures and habi- 
tations. These suburbs are strip cities, seen 
from within, bear out the disturbing im- 
pression gained from the sky: too often they 
are difilements of the natural scene, wasteful 
desecrators of what have been free space and 
green land. . 

On sentimental journeys, on campaigns 
and outings of a summer season, the Ameri- 
cans show themselves still affectingly aware 
of the values implicit in a noble environ- 
ment. If only they could heed as atten- 
tively the landscape which surrounds them 
through the rest of the year. It is one 
thing, they seem to feel, to retreat into the 
silence and loneliness of a forest (at least as 
much silence and loneliness as their ever- 
increasing numbers afford)—but another 
thing to expect beauty or fitness in their 
everyday surroundings. They want a na- 
tional park 3,000 miles away; they do not 
seem to care, or to care enough, if there is 
no park to which they can motor on a Sun- 
day, or one to which they can walk in their 
lunch hour, They want the wilderness to 
be forever wild; but they seem unheeding if 
the roadsides are forever cluttered with bill- 
boards. 

Judged by the apparent attitude of too 
many present-day Americans, there is doubt 
whether we shall ever be able to extricate 
ourselves from a descending spiral of ugli- 
ness and irrationality. What is required is 
readiness to undertake on a large scale the 
kind of public works which are truly pub- 
lic—in the sense that they serve the high- 
est interests of the citizenry; and truly 
works—in the sense that they are made to 
endure and to be judged by future genera- 
tions. Yet it is this kind of undertaking 
for which it is often most difficult to muster 
support among the people. No foreign threat 
is so intangible but it can evoke a readi- 
ness to sacrifice and even a positive enthu- 
siasm for the ordeal. No project, however 
costly or tenuous its returns, will be seri- 
ously challenged by the public if it can be 
shown that undertaking it will increase our 
material power. But if it is proposed that 
something be done by the people for their 
own delight and for the enhancement of 
their common life, a dead silence ensues, If 
someone suggests elegance in a public build- 
ing, the matter is hushed up as if it were a 
scandal, 

We have been prepared to call on the best 
architects in the country when it has been 
a matter of building abroad. The embassies 
and consulates that have been constructed 
in various countries over the past decade 
remind us what the United States can do, 
and what government can do, when it sets 
beauty and excellence as a goal. The cul- 
tural center built by the Nation for the peo- 
ple of West Berlin shows that we are not 
unmindful of the value of a setting in which 
great public events can be fittingly held. At 
home, however, the story is different. We 
still walt to see accomplished a- national 
cultural center in Washington. We might 
well feel impelled to ask, in regard to our 
own public buildings, whether we consider 
ourselves to be so backward or uncivilized 
that we cannot enjoy the kind of beauty 
which we prepare for others. 

We feel impelled to ask such a question, 
and yet in some dim way we sense an answer 
more hopeful than the face of things might 
seem to warrant. For there is certainly an 
influence taking shape which promises for 
the America of tomorrow a more sane ap- 
preciation of the true values which make a 
civilization. The environment can be man’s 
greatest work of art; and it cannot be that 
while we strive for excellence and beauty 
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in specific forms of culture, in painting, in 
sculpture, in literature, in poetry and music, 
we shall permanently minimize the signifi- 
cance of the outward world which surrounds 
us from our birth and insensibly makes us 
what we are. 

Yet I would remind you in closing of the 
other side of the coin. It would be all too 
easy to fall from the error of underestimating 
the importance of beauty in the environment 
to the opposite error, assuming that environ- 
ment by itself creates men and citizens. In 
“The City in History,” that monumental book 
which has just won for Lewis Mumford the 
National Book Award, the author has some 
interesting things to say about the outward 
aspect of Athens in the clasic age of Pericles 
and Plato. The picture we have in our 
minds, he says, is of a town with “a mar- 
moreal chastity, a purity and rationality.” 
This did not exist in fact, If the polis existed 
in this form it was afterward, in the third 
century B.C., when the impetus of the great 
age had been spent and men were settling 
down into an existence no longer fired by 
ardor and creativeness, 

The Greek mind at the top of its bent 

besides its love of abstract perfec- 
tion and its strong inner order, “the violent, 
tormented, and irrational aspects * * * one 
finds in the tragic dramatists or in the rude 
horseplay and barnyard smut one encounters 
in Aristophanes.” The Greek city reflected 
all this. 

No one has been more scathing than Mr. 
Mumford in his denunciation of modern 
ugliness; yet Athens, he reminds us, kept in 
the period when life was at its highest de- 
velopment a “casual jumble and sprawl.” 
“The visible, tangible city,” Mr. Mumford 
tells us, “was full of imperfections: the dis- 
orders of growth, the fermentations and 
secretions of life, the unburied refuse of out- 
lived forms, not yet decently removed the 
relics of rural ways not yet adjusted to the 
continued ordeals and challenges of urban 
life.” Yet the Acropolis crowned it all, its 
serene form reaching above the town below, 
finding completion as part of the landscape 
of rock and blue sky. 

In this tension between the old and new, 
between the perfection of the isolated form 
on the hill and the seething city below, be- 
tween, as it were, earth and sky, Greek life 
found its moment of fulfillment. When that 
moment passed, Mr. Mumford tells us, 
“buildings began to take the place of men.” 

Let us make sure, as we build for our- 
selves, that men and their cities prove of 
equal worth. It is not, after all, only beauty 
itself, but also the striving for beauty that 
lifts up men and makes a civilization. We 
shall strive in our own way, as this second 
half of the century moves toward its merid- 
ian. Who shall say that the striving will 
not bring its own rewards? Who shall know 
where the greatest achievement will ulti- 
mately le, within ourselves, or upon the 
enduring face of the things we have 
created? 


New York City Commission Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, I include the following 
statement which was issued by the New 
York City Commission on Human Rights: 

This New York City Commission on Human 
Rights takes note of the action of some 
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racist groups in southern communities to 
finance the transportation of Negroes in 
their areas to cities in the North. The 
avowed purpose of this enforced relocation 
is the hoped-for embarrassment of the 
northern communities whith would have 
difficulty absorbing into their midst in- 
dividuals without funds, industrial skills, 
and schooling. Since these individuals are 
Negroes it will be pointed out by the south- 
ern ejectors that the difficulty has emanated 
because they are Negroes. White migrants 
without funds or industrial skills and with 
inadequate schooling would find like dif- 
ficulties. 

Should this nefarious plan of the south- 
erners materialize many Negroes may choose 
to come to New York. 

We in New York City would be proud to 
have those fleeing from oppression seek a 
haven here. As in the past, we again lift 
our lamp to the “huddled masses yearning 
to be free.“ It is precisely this expression of 
succor which has made this city the essence 
of living democracy. 

The movement of any people to large urban 
cities—at a time when these cities are ex- 
perlencing a general growth in population 
and the encumbrance of a rising cost of Uv- 
ing—has presented them with financial and 
physically strangling difficulties. Unfor- 
tunately at this time these southern mi- 
grants would find in New York—as they 
would find in any metropolis—virtually in- 
surmountable difficulties in securing ade- 
quate housing and jobs. 

Can we sit by as observers while citizens 
of an American community are being ex- 
pelled from their homes? The power and 
prestige of our Federal Government can and 
must be brought to bear upon—and effect 
a change in—those States in which citizens 
of the United States are being denied their 
equal rights and thus forced to seek a haven 
in northern communities. The opportunity 
to realize the American dream of true equal- 
ity must be available in the South as well as 
the North. 


Education, Not Bombs, Will Decide Fate 
of Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to serve as chairman at a ses- 
sion of the Space Law and Sociology 
Conference of the American Rocket 
Society held last week at the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
Building in United Nations Plaza in New 
York. The session at which I presided 
was the luncheon session on Tuesday, 
April 24, on which occasion I delivered 
an address on the subject “Outer Space 
Belongs to All Mankind.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the text 
of my address which is as follows: 

Outer Space BELONGS TO ALL MANKIND 

Mr. Chairman, Professor Cooper, members 
and guests. 

It's a propitious occasion that permits me 
to speak in these surroundings and at this 
moment in history. 

During the past year, men themselyes and 
not merely their instruments have orbited 
the earth. At last, man has physically 
crossed the threshold of outer space. This 
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feat has few parallels in history. Perhaps 
it compares with the discovery of fire or, in 
recent times, the achievement of flight 
through the air. 

There is no need to tell this audience 
where manned orbital flight may lead. But, 
as is true of all human accomplishments, 
its significance for good and evil will depend 
on the purposes to which it is put. 

The surroundings of which I spoke a mo- 
ment ago are those in which the United 
Nations, for more than 15 years, have striven 
to bulld a world community of peace and 
justice. In this place, therefore, I ask your 
indulgence for a few remarks on the cause 
of international space cooperation—in 
which, like others here today, I have played 
a small but steadfast part. 

In one significant respect, this meeting 
stands in vivid contrast to the last Confer- 
ence on Space Law and Sociology, held by the 
American Rocket Society In New York City 
on March 20, 1959. As many of you will 
remember, international cooperation in 
outer space at that time was extremely 
limited. Although the Soviet Urion had 
cooperated in the IGN program and had 
agreed to join the International Committee 
on Space Research (Cospar), it had re- 
fused, along with other bloc countries, to 
take part in the United Nations study com- 
mittee on the peaceful uses of outer space. 
Accordingly, at the last conference, I called 
upon the Soviet Government to join a full 
working partnership of all nations in space 
research and exploration. Today, that plea 
seems closer to realization than any of 
us dared hope 3 years ago. 

In the meantime, we have lived through 
many dark days for international space co- 
operation, when the faith of even its most 
ardent advocates grew dim. Beginning in 
the summer of 1959, I conducted a personal 
crusade for peace through international 
space cooperation and the peaceful uses of 
outer space for the benefit of mankind. 
This crusade led me to the Soviet Union, and 
took the form of correspondence and person- 
al talks with President Elsenhower, Premier 
Khrushchey, and many leading officials and 
scientists in both countries. I recom- 
mended, as I firmly believe today, that inter- 
national cooperation in outer space should 
be fostered and expanded with vigor, espec- 
ially between the United States and the So- 
viet Union. If these two nations work at 
cross purposes in the exploration and use of 
outer space, all mankind will be the losers. 
Working together in a spirit of cooperation, 
however, they can immeasurably benefit not 
only themselves but all humanity. 

For many months, these words and hopes 
of mine appeared to fall like seeds on barren 
ground. Perhaps the Soviet leaders felt at 
that time that their country held the lead 
in space exploration and so needed no help 
from other countries. While I was in Mos- 
cow, for example, on September 14, 1959, a 
Soviet rocket hit the moon. At the time, 
this impressed everyone as a great and un- 
matched achievement. The very next day, 
it is true, Premier Khrushchey told me per- 
sonally that the Soviet Union would not 
make any territorial claim to the moon or 
even to the spot where Lunik IT had landed. 
And yet the Soviet leaders gave me little 
concrete encouragement in my quest for in- 
ternational space cooperation. 

There is no need to dwell on the discour- 
aging events that followed, In December of 
1959, the United Nations established a per- 
manent Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space. But the Soviet Union raised 
objections to the membership, insisted upon 
holding certain committee offices, and de- 
manded that decisions be made unanimously 
rather than by majority vote. As a result, 
the Committee held no meetings until 
November 27, 1961—a period of almost 2 
years. Meanwhile, the prospects for inter- 
national space cooperation were dimmed by 
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the U-2 incident, the Berlin deadlock, and 
other East-West tensions. 

Then suddenly, or so it seemed, a funda- 
mental change occurred at the end of last 
year. In late November and early December, 
informal discussions between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, together with 
certain other U.N. Delegations, led to agree- 
ment on a draft resolution which was 
adopted unanimously on December 20 by the 
General Assembly. The resolution embodies 
two principles: (1) “International law, in- 
cluding the United Nations Charter, applies 
to outer space and celestial bodies” and (2) 
“outer space and celestial bodies are free 
for exploration and use by all states in 
conformity with international law, and are 
not subject to national appropriation.” 

It is not too much to call this resolution 
the Magna Carta of international space 
cooperation. 

Since then, a whole new series of exchanges 
on the subject has taken place between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, these 
exchanges were made at the summit, al- 
though without any face-to-face meeting of 
the national leaders. 

The current exchange proposals for space 
cooperation was begun by Premier Khrush- 
chev, who, in his congratulatory message on 
the Glenn flight (sent on Feb. 21, 1962), 
referred to the advantages that would re- 
sult “if our countries pooled their efforts— 
scientific, technical, and materlal—to master 
the universe * .“ 

President Kennedy replied on the same 
day, welcoming the possibility of coopera- 
tion, and informing Premier Khrushchev 
that he was instructing U.S. officials to draw 
up specific proposals which can become 
“immediate projects of common action.” 
Soon afterward, on March 7, the President 
suggested 5 specific areas of United States- 
Soviet space cooperation: weather forecast- 
ing, tracking services, magnetic field studies, 
satellite communications, and space medi- 
cine. He also proposed discussions looking 
toward joint exploration of the Moon, Mars. 
and Venus. Premier Khrushchey expressed 
agreement with the President, and added 
three more areas of cooperation: search and 
rescue, a study of the legal problems of 
space, and an agreement to restrict experi- 
ments that might Interfere with peaceful 
space exploration. 

At present, the areas of cooperation pro- 
posed by the two leaders are being explored 
by technical and legal specialists assigned to 
work with the U.N. Committee on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space. 

I can hardly do less than applaud this de- 
velopment. For I have advocated 
every form of international space coopera- 
tion on which the two countries are now 
agreed in principle. As for the President's 
further suggestion for joint United States- 
Soviet exploration of the moon, I proposed 
more than 6 months ago, in a speech deliv- 
ered at the 12th annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Astronautical Federation, that an 
international team, including Soviet as well 
as American participation, join hands for 
the manned exploration of the moon. I 
pointed out that “such a team, trained to- 
gether, welded into a single operating unit, 
and experiencing together the glories and 
hardships of a flight to the moon, would 
symbolize dramatically the brotherhood of 
men and the spirit of international cooper- 
ation in the mastery of outer space.” At the 
time I made this suggestion, it was regarded 
in some quarters as unrealistic or even radi- 
cal. Now it is under serious study by both 
countries. 


Certainly the current exchanges between 
President Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev 
seem very promising. The tone of Khru- 
shchev's messages is reasonable and almost 
free from propaganda. No conditions are 
mentioned, though Khrushehev's last reply 
says that the scope of United States-Soviet 
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space cooperation depends to some extent 
on the settlement ot the disarmament prob- 
lem.” It seems to me that the possibilities 
are encouraging and that we may well have, 
at last, in the not too distant future, a sig- 
nificant Soviet-American space effort. 

Of course, there are some flies in the oint- 
ment. Khrushchey’s mention of disarma- 
ment, however casual, raises doubts. Also, 
I'm afraid I know what Khrushchey meant 
when he spoke of restricting experiments 
that might Interfere with peaceful space ex- 
ploration. No doubt he was referring to 
Project West Ford—the controversial project 
for orbiting a band of copper filaments for 
communication purposes, Any specific com- 
ment seems inappropriate while Project 
West Ford is under active consideration by 
the U.S. Government. Yet it may be perti- 
nent that the celebrated Soviet scientist, 
Peter Kapitza, recently suggested the use of 
outer space for “the disposal of waste from 
atomic reactors.” While this is not a new 
suggestion, it receives a certain sanction 
when it comes from a scientist of interna- 
tional standing—who, furthermore, holds a 
high position (director of the Institute of 


Physical Problems) in the Soviet Academy of, 


Sciences, Perhaps the critics of Project 
West Ford think that it would leave outer 
space as cluttered with copper hairs as the 
floor of an unswept barbershop. We can 
equally well ask Kapitza why he wants to 
use outer space as a garbage can. 

What would happen, for example, if a 
Kapltza rocket loaded with radioactive waste 
Tell back to the earth, scattering its con- 
tents far and wide? 

In general, it seems to me that outer 
space, like the waters and air of our own 
earth, will become polluted unless its users 
exercise care, and that unnecessary pollution 
is something to avoid. I would suggest, 
therefore, that all countries engaged in space 
activities give serious thought to the avoid- 
ance of space contamination and waste. 

Many people have speculated about the 
Teasons for the current Soviet interest in 
Space cooperation with the United States. 
Why did Khrushchev respond so favorably 
this time, after turning a deaf ear to specific 
Proposals in the past, though he had always 
expressed approval of international space 
cooperation in principle? Of course, we can 
never know for sure, but I think the prob- 
able reasons are not hard to find. 

One obvious reason is the success of John 
Glenn's flight around the world. Rightly or 
wrongly, as I said before, the Soviet leaders 
believed for a while that their country led 
the world in space exploration. Then came 
the Glenn flight. To quote the Speaker of 
the House, the Honorable JOHN MCCORMACK, 
Glenn's historic flight broke the spell that 
Soviet space achievements had laid on world 
opinion, It shattered the delusion of Soviet 
space superiority and with it the myth of 
Soviet leadership in advanced technology 
and the space sciences. In short, it has be- 
come obvious that there is something to 
gain from partnership with the United 
States in space exploration. 

A second reason, mentioned by Khrushchev 
himself, is the high and growing cost of 
Space achievements. The exploration of 
outer space is costly—so costly that only 
the United States and the Soviet Union haye 
been able to afford it on a large scale. We 
hear that the manned exploration of the 
Moon will cost more than 630 billion. Even 
this price tag will only cover the first stages 
of exploration. The establishment of scien- 
tific stations, the expolitation of natural re- 
sources—let alone colonization, if that 
Occurs—will cost still more. And what will 
it cost to explore Mars, Venus, and the far- 
ther planets? The economic burdens in- 
volved will be too great for any nation to 
bear alone. International cooperation is no 
longer merely desirable: It has become 
imperative, 
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For that reason and for many others, I 
believe we should vigorously pursue the pos- 
sibilities of space cooperation with the 
Soviet Union, always taking care to safe- 
guard our vital interests and those of the 
free world. 

In addition, I should like to suggest some 
steps for this country to take at the same 
time and with equal vigor. 

First, as we make common cause with the 
Soviet Union, we should establish and 
strengthen an even closer and broader bond 
of space cooperation with other countries 
of the free world, especially with other mem- 
bers of the NATO alliance. We are already 
doing so, The pace and scope of this effort 
must be greatly increased. As some of you 
may know, the members of the U.N. Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
recently visited Cape Canaveral, at my sug- 
gestion, to witness preparations for the 
launching of the first international satel- 
lite, the U.K. 1. 

More than 40 countries are now cooperat- 
ing to some degree in the American space 
program. In addition to the United States- 
United Kingdom scientific satellites, sound- 
ing-rocket programs are underway, notably 
with Canada and with Italy. Many NASA 
tracking stations are located on foreign soil. 
The results obtained by the Tiros weather 
satellites have been made freely available 
to the Whole world. These are encouraging 
first steps: they should be continued and 
extended. 

Secondly, the mounting effort I recom- 
mend should be built on very broad founda- 
tions—indeed, on the whole dazzling struc- 
ture of advanced technology and scientific 
knowledge. Like General Sarnoff, I should 
like to see a free world community of 
science, focusing its resources on the most 
pressing human problems. The work of such 
a community would extend beyond space 
exploration. It would tackle, for example, 
the problem of adequate world supplies of 
fresh water, food, and power. 

In this connection, I favor greater em- 
phasis on the form of international scien- 
tific cooperation recently recommended by 
the United States-Japanese Committee. This 
proposal requires a brief explanation. In 
the past, the U.S. Government has gener- 
ously supported scientists of other countries 
in the hope that their work would produce 
results of universal value. Under the United 
States-Japanese Agreement on Scientific Co- 
operation, concluded last June, joint research 
teams will be set up to work on problems of 
common interest. Both countries will con- 
tribute men, materials, and money. This is 
a new and promising approach to interna- 
tional scientific cooperation. It deserves a 
fair trial and, if it proves effective, extension 
to space research, exploration, and perhaps 
such practical applications as weather fore- 
casting and worldwide communications. 

Lastly, the wellsprings of scientific knowl- 
edge must be replenished through better and 
broader education. It is education, not 
bombs or rockets, that will decide the fate 
of empires. 

This problem is domestic as well as inter- 
national. In the United States, I believe, 
the Federal Government has failed“to play 
its full part in supporting education. I tend 
to share the view, which is prevalent in the 
scientific community, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, having created big science and the 
present shortage of technically trained man- 
power—by its lavish and increasing support 
of scientific research and development—bears 
at least a moral obligation for the educa- 
tional consequences of its policies and acts. 
The time has come to recognize that obliga- 
tion. 

This presents a challenge for a prodigious 
national effort to strengthen and enlarge 
our educational capabilities. 2 

There is probably no one right way to 
meet this educational challenge. I have per- 
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sonally advocated a National Science Acad- 
emy, or an Institute of Science and Astronau- 
tics, established by the Federal Government: 
and I have introduced bills in Congress, and 
held many days of hearings, for that purpose. 
Much could be done, however, short of such 
Federal institutes—by State and local gov- 
ernments, by universities and research lab- 
oratories, by private industry. The impor- 
tant point is that something badly needs to 
be done, very soon and on a large scale. 

Internationally, we should try to make the 
best use of our scientific and technical man- 
power. In science and in space exploration, 
capabilities should be fitted together for 
maximum results without regard to nation- 
ality. Furthermore, education can effec- 
tively be promoted on an international scale 
by such means as joint research teams, in- 
creased scholarships and fellowships, and 
educational exchanges. At present, there are 
100 NASA fellowships for foriegn students 
studying space science and engineering in 
the United States. This is good, but it Is 
not good enough. 

In conclusion, I would say that outer space 
belongs to all mankind in more than a 
merely physical sense. Its abundant by- 
products of wealth and security—a whole 
new world of technology and scientific 
knowledge—are equally for everyone to 
share, Parenthetically, I believe that the 
mastery of outer space may bring world 
peace as well as abundance. The Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Air Force, General LeMay, 
recently remarked that “* * * space capa- 
bilities may bring about the technological 
disarmament of nuclear weapons.“ 

By the same token, the nations working 
together can best solve the problems, while 
reaping the fruits, of this new age. Their 
efforts should extend to all major fields of 
science, and be deepened to comprise the 
strengthening and broadening of education. 
Otherwise, the peoples of the world will be 
denied the full benefits of man's promethean 
thrust into outer space. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is 10- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at 81.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconn should be processed through this 
office. 
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Leather and Rubber Footwear Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 2 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, for 
some time, the shoe industry has been 
concerned about the rapid expansion of 
leather and rubber footwear imports. 
This industry, which is vital to the econ- 
omy of the State of Maine, is threatened 
with market disruption by a rising 
volume of shoe imports from efficient but 
low-wage industries in various parts of 
the world. 

The following statement relating to 
shoe facts illustrates the problem: 

THE FACTS ABOUT SHOE IMPORTS 


First. Leather shoe imports have in- 
creased 234.5 percent since 1957, from 11 
million in 1957 to 36.8 million pairs in 
1961. In the first 2 months of 1962, 
leather footwear imports were 82 per- 
cent above the comparable period of last 
year. Rubber footwear imports dropped 
last year, but this year the rate is 45 per- 
cent higher than last year. 

Second. At the present rate, footwear 
imports will reach 76.6 million pairs by 
1985, which would be 11.7 percent of 
U.S. output. If imports of sneaker types 
were added to leather imports, then total 
imports would represent 20.4 percent of 
estimated U.S. output of leather and 
sneaker types combined. 

Third. While imports have been in- 
creasing, our exports have dropped from 
4.4 million pairs in 1957 to 3 million 
pairs in 1961. 

Fourth. For every 10 million pairs of 
leather footwear produced, there are 
jobs for 4,100 workers in shoe manufac- 
turing, and another estimated 1,400 jobs 
in the supplying trades, or 5,500 jobs in 
all. Since 1956 alone 15,000 jobs have 
been lost in the leather shoe and sup- 
plying industries. By the end of 1965, 
another 22,000 jobs will have been sacri- 
ficed in the leather shoe and supplying 
industries. This is at current tariff 
levels. 

Fifth. The trade expansion bill, H.R. 
9900, if passed as written, could result 
in tariffs on imported shoes being low- 


ered to one-half, or in some cases, even 


to zero during the next 5 years. 

Sixth. The United States pays the 
highest wages to shoeworkers of any 
country in the world. The U.S. shoe- 
worker receives from 2 to 5 times the 
wages of foreign shoeworkers. 

Seventh. With the new equipment 
and machinery in foreign shoe factories 
—financed in large part with U.S. help 
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and easier tax laws—foreign shoe output 

per worker approximates our own pro- 

duction rates. 

Eighth. Imported shoes land in this 
country at far lower prices than for like 
items produced here. This is simply 
cheap foreign labor competing against 
higher price U.S. labor. 

Ninth. U.S. tariffs are among the low- 
est in the world. For shoes, U.S. duties 
average 12.6 percent on all shoes im- 
ported from all countries. Foreign 
tariffs plus taxes loaded on exported U.S. 
shoes range up to as high as 53 percent 
of landed cost. This is certainly a poor 
example of how foreign nations have 
lived up to our reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 

Mr. President, in spite of this grave 
problem to the shoe industry, it has 
taken a lightened approach to our basic 
trade policy and to the President's 
recommendations. 

Recently, I had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the problems of trade with the shoe 
executives of Maine. Because of the 
problems of the shoe industry and be- 
cause of the relationship of their prob- 
lems, to that confronting other indus- 
tries in our country, I ask unanimous 
consent that my remarks to the Associa- 
tion of Shoe Executives of Maine, on 
April 28, 1962, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE TO 
SHOE EXECUTIVES OF MAINE AT THE CALUMET 
CLUB, AUGUSTA, MAINE, APRIL 28, 1962 
I remember—too many years ago for my 

own comfort—when the subject of inter- 
national trade was a dry-as-dust part of my 
studies. The questions of “comparative ad- 
vantage,” “balance of trade,” and inter- 
national payments” were remote from my 
personal concerns, and not particularly 
exciting. 

Today I find the jargon of trade talk as 
dry as ever; but the subject of trade is a 
vital preoccupation for me and for my con- 
stituents. Next to the subject of taxes, it 
is the question which is absorbing the most 
attention on Capitol Hill, these days. 

I come before you with mixed feelings to 
talk on trade. In the words of the folk song 
“Goober Peas“: “The subject's interesting 
but the rhymes are mighty tough.” 

I think most of you know my general 
philosophy on the subject of trade policy. 
The President's bill has been introduced and 
hearings have been concluded by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. Now the 
committee is closeted in executive session to 
work its will on the President's recommen- 
dations. My own opportunity to east my 
vote and to exert my will directly on the 
bill is three steps away: House Committee 
action, House passage, and Senate Finance 
Committee action. I do plan to appear be- 
fore the Finance Committee to offer some 
suggestions which, in my opinion, will im- 
prove the bill and will provide a more real- 
istic form of assistance to domestic indus- 
tries threatened by import competition, par- 


ticularly where that competition comes from 
highly industrialized, low-wage areas. 

As a Senator from the State of Maine, I 
am very much concerned over the economic 
growth of our country. Maine has been 
plagued by unemployment for many years 
and I realize that we must encourage gen- 
eral economic growth if we are to overcome 
many of our economic difficulties. 

I recognize that expanding international 
trade represents one important facet of the 
President’s efforts to stimulate a dynamic 
domestic economy. However, although I 
agree with this objective, I think there are 
substantial problems involved in the trade 
bill, H.R. 9900, which must be resolved. Ex- 
panding trade can be harmful as well as 
beneficial unless the policies affecting it are 
Tealistically devised. 

In approaching the specific legislation 
pending in Congress, it is well to keep one’s 
perspective. It is altogether too easy to be 
drawn off into one of the two extremes in 
the trade debate. On the one side we have 
the “free traders” who follow the ideal of 
absolute and untrammeled international 
competition like knights in search of the 
Holy Grail, At the other extreme are the 
committed protectionists who see in every 
import statistic the threat of imminent col- 
lapse for the American economy. In the 
trade debate, neither contributes substan- 
tially to the kind of balanced trade policy 
which will encourage sound economic 
growth. 

What are the objectives offered by the 
President? What are the conditions under 
which we are being asked to formulate a 
new trade policy? 

The President is convinced that increased 
trade is vital to “the unity of the West, the 
course of the cold war, and the economic 
growth of our Nation for a generation to 
come.” 

The factors which have triggered the new 
debate over trade are the expiration of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act and the development 
of the European Common Market. 

The expiration of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act confronted the President with a choice 
of three alternatives: 

First. He could let the act expire and wait 
for the nonelection year of 1963 to press for 
trade legislation; 

Second. He could call for a simple exten- 
sion of the act; or 

Third. He could request a new law revising 
our present trade policy. 

He has chosen the latter course. 

Coincidental with this circumstance has 
been the spectacular development of the 
Common Market. 

Since the close of World War II, the United 
States has supported the principle of Euro- 
pean integration, because of its conviction 
that the creation of a broad, competitive 
market in Western Europe would be advan- 
tageous to the United States and that it 
would build up the economic strength of 
Europe, thus making for a strong free world. 

In 1958, six European countries—France, 
West Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Italy—formed the Euro- 
pean Economic Community for the purpose 
of integrating their economies. The Treaty 
of Rome, which created it, represents the 
most ambitious step yet taken toward eco- 
nomic integration. The most important as- 
pect of the Community, from the point of 
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view of U.S. foreign trade, is the Common 
Market. 

Under the treaty, the six member coun- 
tries agreed to eliminate all tariffs and quotas 
among themselves starting January 1, 1959. 
It was contemplated that 12 to 15 years 
would be required for the progressive at- 
tainment of free trade within the area. The 
target date for the complete elimination of 
internal tariffs is now 1966 instead of 1969- 
1972, as originally contemplated. Import 
quotas among the member countries on in- 
dustrial products are to be eliminated by the 
end of 1961 and on other goods by 1970. 


Because of the acceleration of internal” 


tarif reduction and of the early institution 
of the common external tariff, the impact 
of the European Common Market of U.S. ex- 
ports will be felt earlier than had been con- 
templated. Since the common external tariff 
will be determined by the average of rates 
prevailing in each of the six countries in 
1957, the tariffs that eventually will be ap- 
plicable to U.S. products will be higher in 
some countries and lower in others. Gen- 
erally speaking, the tariffs of France and 
Italy will be lower, while those of the 
Benelux countries and Germany will be 
higher. e 

If the Common Market is carried through 
to completion, as there is every reason to 
belleve it will be, the net effect will be the 
formation of a large free trade area of great 
potential economic growth. The United 
Kingdom has applied for membership in the 
European Economic Community, and when 
she does join, the resulting market area of 
Western Europe will be the largest in the 
world, larger even than the United States. 

There is no way of knowing what will 
happen with regard to commodities on 
which tariffs are to be determined by negoti- 
ation. Neither is there any way of knowing 
what will happen to external quotas. Here, 
too, only time can tell whether the net effect 
of the European Common Market will be 
to liberalize trade or to intensify protection. 

In the short run, certain U.S, exports will 
decline as the new discriminatory tariffs be- 
come effective. In the long run, however, it 
is reasonable to suppose that some products 
which the United States does not export in 
large quantities may be in greater demand 
because of the changed structure of Euro- 
pean industry. Indeed U.S. exports to the 
Common Market countries probably will in- 
crease as time passes. 

The Common Market will make it possible 
for Europe to compete in world markets 
more effectively than heretofore. The low- 
ered costs and prices which usually accom- 
pany an expanding economy will increase 
the capacity of Europe to earn dollars and, 
consequently, to increase its capacity to Im- 
port more than it does now from the dollar 
area. Under the circumstances, it is es- 
sential that U.S. industry increase its ef- 
ficiency and improve its exporting and mar- 
keting methods. 

About 25 percent of all U.S. exports to 
Western Europe consist of raw materials, 
such as ores, textile fibers, nonmineral oils, 
and raw chemicals. Not many products in 
this category will be affected by the new 
Common Market tariffs, since duties on most 
_ of them will remain low. In fact, the in- 
dustrial growth of Europe probably will cause 
U.S. exports in these categories to Increase. 

About 5 percent of U.S. exports to Western 
Europe consist of fuels, principally coal and 
petroleum products, most of which will re- 
main subject to low tariffs. The prospects 
for U.S. fuel exports depend more on the de- 
gree of quota protection on coal, and on how 
much oil is developed in Europe and other 
countries, than on tariffs. 

About 30 percent of U.S. exports to Europe 
consist of food and tobacco, tariffs on which 
vary widely. Tariffs on these goods are not 
as significant, however, as quotas, subsidies, 
and administered pricing. The European 
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Economic Community’s new agricultural 
policy will extend national preferences to 
producers throughout the Common Market 
area. It also will stimulate competition 
among European farmers and encourage 
more efficient production of foodstuffs with- 
in the area. There is no way of telling, now, 
whether these effects will be counterbalanced 
by increased total demand for food and 
tobacco. Their objective is, obviously, to 
stimulate their own agricultural production 
and to reduce their reliance upon agricul- 
tural imports. 

The remaining 40 percent of all U.S, ex- 
ports to Western Europe consist of manu- 
factured goods, principally machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, and manufactured 
chemicals. Most of these products will en- 
counter external tariffs and discrimination 
within the Common Market, while internal 
Common Market tariffs approach zero, At 
the same time, European producers are likely 
to enjoy cost advantages brought about by 
increased efficiency and larger scale produc- 
tion. In consequence, many American pro- 
ducers will find European competition in- 
creasingly difficult to meet. 

For many manufacturers this increased 
competition will extend to markets outside 
Europe. Western Europe must export manu- 
factured goods in order to import needed 
raw materials. At the present time, the six 
Economic Community countries, together ex- 
port more than the United States. 

However, this does not necessarily mean 
that American manufacturers will not be 
able to compete in world markets, or even 
that they will be unable to export to the 
Common Market countries. It is character- 
istic of the U.S, economy to emphasize re- 


search, to improve products, and to reduce ` 


costs. It is quite likely that, through re- 
search, American companies will find new 
ways to produce certain goods more efi- 
ciently and better than they can be produced 
anywhere else in the world. 

As the European economy grows and be- 
comes more highly specialized, it will be- 
come capable of producing a wider range of 
goods cheaply, but its imports are likely to 
grow as well as its exports. The leaders of 
the European Economic Community have 
expressed the intention of pursuing a liberal 
trade policy, and it seems clear that their 
interests lie in expanding, rather than in 
contracting, trade. 

This, then, briefly, is the problem and the 
opportunity posed by the Common Market. 
How do we take advantage of the opportu- 
nity created by this great new market, and, 
at the same time, meet the problem of com- 
petition, at home and abroad, which the 
Common Market countries will give our 
products? 

In the long run U.S. exports that will best 
be able to stand up against the new com- 
petition, are those unique in performance 
and design, in the light of cost. There can 
be no doubt that technical progress in the 
United States will be rapid throughout the 
decade. 

The avowed purpose of the President's 
trade program is to minimize the discrim- 
inations resulting from the formation of 
the European Common Market by reducing 
our trade barriers on a bargaining basis, 

Such bargaining cannot-be one way. As 
the President said in his state of the Union 
message: “Concessions, in this bargaining, 
must, of course, be reciprocal, not unilateral. 
The Common Market will not fulfill its own 
high promise unless its outside tariff walls 
are low.“ 

Assuming the desirability of expanded 
trade, and this is an assumption I accept, 
how do we develop a rational trade policy? 

First, we must recognize that not all in- 
dustries are going to view expanded trade in 
the same light. For example, Maine is some- 
times regarded as a “protectionist” State. 
And yet, the pulp and paper industry, which 
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is vital to our economy, was the first major 
industry to endorse the President's trade pro- 
posal. And the cotton textile industry has 
announced its support, 

There are, I think, four categories of 
manufacturers in relation to trade: 

First. Those industries which are not af- 
fected directly by trade; 

Second, Those who benefit from free 
trade policies because of thelr export op- 
portunities; 

Third. Those who benefit from free trade 
because of their raw material import re- 
quirements; and 

Fourth, Those industries which find it 
dificult to compete in the world market. 

It is this latter group, those industries 
who do not enjoy a comparative advantage, 
which is of greatest concern to us in a new 
trade policy. 

I believe our trade policy should be shaped 
in such a way as to serve the legitimate re- 
quirements of each of these groups. I think 
it can be. 

Most of the industries at the low end of 
the comparative advantage scale in the 
United States are those that require a high 
proportion of labor relative to capital. In 
the United States, where capital is plenti- 
ful and labor is relatively scarce, such in- 
dustries find it difficult to compete against 
products from countries where labor is plen- 
tiful and capital is scarce. The shoe in- 
dustry is a case in point, g 

Under a system of complete free trade 
these industries, or at least certain segments 
of them, would not be able to compete. To 
adjust our production in favor of imports, 
unlike adjustment to increased exports, is 
often painful. This is the situation in 
which most of our producers who complain 
of import competition find themselves. 

Obviously, it is not a real answer to the 
problem to say, as some of the more ex- 
tremists do, that these companies should 
simply get out of business. One of the most 
troublesome facts of all is that the lines of 
production that are hardest hit by import 
competition are included in what we in the 
United States call small business,’ And 
these small businesses are often found in 
small towns, such as in Maine, where the 
survival of such businesses is vital to the 
local economy. 

With bigness all but swallowing us up 
and with little businesses each year finding 
competition against bigness more difficult, 
it doesn’t seem to make much sense to force 
an additional burden upon them in the 
form of increased competition from abroad. 
It seems too much like kicking a man who 
is down and almost out. 

Yet it is essential that the United States 
increase foreign trade, both exports and im- 
ports. And to achieve this goal, the Presi- 
dent must have the power to negotiate fa- 
vorable trade agreements. This is the funda- 
mental point in any trade legislation. 

Lest some misinterpret what I have just 
said, I want to point out that I said we need 
favorable trade agreements. 

And yet, we must recognize that any trade 
program, no matter how favorable to the 
Nation as a whole, is bound to involve ad- 
justments for some industries, As I have 
already shown, one of the painful facts in 
the situation is that the injured firms and 
labor that are most seriously affected by im- 
port competition usually are small busi- 
nesses. Under the present law, all that the 
President can do is either to perpetuate them 
or to throw them to the wolves, so to speak. 

A third choice has been offered in H.R. 
9900, the administration trade bill. This 
choice would allow the President to provide 
“adjustment assistance” in those industries 
and areas suffering from import injury. 

The adjustment-assistance approach, in- 
volving earlier retirement for older workers, 
retraining programs for younger workers, 
special unemployment compensation, family 
moving allowances, technical assistance to 
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the owners of capital, small business loans, 
and so forth, is a new and relatively untested 
approach to the problem of trade adjust- 
ment. 

It should be noted that such an approach 
has no assurance of substantial success in 
providing relief. In Maine, and in many 
parts of New England, we have been carry- 
ing out an intensive industrial development 
program to help replace lost jobs in the tex- 
tile industry, and other similarly affected 
industries. It is a long, slow, and hard proc- 
ess. The area redevelopment program is 
similarly aimed at restoring lost jobs. It 
Offers some useful tools, but it is too soon 
to predict how successful it will be. 

There is another possible line of attack 
on the problem, to which I have given much 
thought. 

Last year, I introduced S. 1735, the 
Orderly Marketing Act. This proposed leg- 
islation would give the President the power 
to enter Into trade agreements with export- 
ing countries restricting the importation of 
commodities to a certain percentage of our 
domestic market where such commodities 
are produced at a substantially lower labor 
cost than applies in the United States. My 
bill has the twin advantage of defining in- 
jury far more explicitly than in existing 
trade legislation and of adopting the prin- 
ciple of permitting exporting countries to 
share in our expanding domestic market even 
in cases where our domestic industries are 
threatened with injury. I believe that trade 
legislation must take into account the pe- 
culiar problems of those industries which 
require high labor input in highly indus- 
trialized, low-wage countries. In interstate 
commerce, we have used the minimum wage 
law to insure fair competition, as well as to 
protect workers from substandard working 
conditions, 

In international trade, we cannot impose a 
minimum wage requirement, but we can ad- 
Just trade in commodities produced by for- 
eign industries with substandard wages so 
as to minimize the impact of such compe- 
tition. 

To take this position is not to embrace the 
Cause of protectionism. It is, I believe, a 
realistic approach to our trade problem. 

I have been very much encouraged by the 
attitude taken by the shoe industry on this 
issue. This industry, as well as others in the 
State of Maine, is confronted by rapidly ex- 
Panding imports from low-wage countries. 
The industry has substantial reason to be 
concerned over import threats. In spite of 
this, it has taken a very balanced and rea- 
Sonable approach to the trade problem. 

For when we come down to the heart of 
the problem, we have to recognize once 
more that what we, and the rest of the free 
world, are after is economic growth and 
Stability. This will not be achieved by rais- 
ing impossible barriers to trade, and neither 
Will it be gained by throwing our doors 
Open, willy-nilly, to imports. 

In the final analysis, our trade policy 
3 be guided by the following prin- 
ciples: 

First. That with respect to the highly 
industrialized, economically advanced coun- 
tries, the President must have powers to 
bargain effectively for the reduction of trade 
barriers against U.S. goods; 

Second. That with respect to the highly 
industrialized, but low-wage countries such 
as Japan, the President must have the 
Powers to negotiate agreements which will 
allow such countries to share our markets 
Provided that the sharing is done in an 
orderly way which will not seriously disrupt 
oe markets for our own domestic indus- 

es; 

Third. That Congress must have adequate 
review powers over the President’s actions 
in negotiating trade agreements; 

Fourth. That downward adjustments in 
tariffs must be made gradually so as to give 
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domestic industries an opportunity to ad- 
just to changed conditions; and 

Fifth. That “adjustment assistance” to 
domestic industries and areas injured by 
imports be coordinated with other Govern- 
ment aid programs such as the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration. 

I do not think this is an impossible task 
for us to set for ourselves. It has always 
been the genius of our democracy to meet 
our needs in a practical fashion. There is 
no reason to stop the practice when it 
comes to the matter of setting trade policy. 

We know our goals; we have the facts; now 
Congress should work with the legislation 
offered by the administration and mold 
it into an effective instrument for the crea- 
tion of jobs, income, and opportunity for 
all Americans. 


Too Much From Too Few 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, a recent article by newspaper Col- 
umnist Roscoe Drummond goes to the 
heart of a problem of increasing concern 
to the Nation—the skyrocketing cost of 
political campaigns. His analysis of the 
problem echoes the sentiments of many 
political scientists, who have expressed 
a belief that this inflationary price spiral 
is barring the road to public office to 
all but the few; that one day only 
wealthy individuals, who can help fi- 
nance their own campaigns, will be able 
to compete successfully for elective office. 

As is pointed out by Mr. Drummond, 
another effect of these mounting costs, 
under present campaign financing meth- 
ods, is that too few contributors provide 
most of the money in support of the 
various candidates. 

I believe that this problem, along with 
the solutions proposed by the President's 
bipartisan Commission on Campaign 
Costs, deserves the attention of all of 
us. 
Mr. Drummond’s fine analysis follows: 
Some SENSIBLE SUGGESTIONS—Price SPIRAL 

Hrrs CAMPAIGNING 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

How much money do you think was spent 
by all candidates running for public office 
in the United States in 1960? Forty million, 
eighty million, one hundred million dollars? 
No, the total expenditure, as computed by 
the bipartisan President’s Commission on 
Campaign Costs, is between $165 and $175 
million. P 

The cost to the two parties for the presi- 
dential and vice presidential elections 
amounted to $20 million. Both parties went 
into debt as usual. The dismaying fact is 
the scale at which campaign costs are 
mounting. National campaign costs in 1960 
rose more than 50 percent over 1956. If 
this trend keeps up, the cost in 1964 would 
be $30 million, in 1968, $45 million. 

Talk about inflationary price spiral, For 
political campaigns, it is a veritable whirl- 
ing dervish. 

Like the weather, it is easy to talk about 
the unpleasantness of campaign costs, but 
dificult to do something about it. The 
President's Commission proposes to do 
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something. It offers some very sensible sug- 
gestions which Mr. Kennedy said he would 
put before Congress in the form of legisla- 
tion, 

The worst defect of present methods of 
campaign financing is that too few contrib- 
utors provide most of the money. 

The thing which impresses me most about 
the approach of the President's Commission, 
headed by Alexander Heard, dean of the 
graduate school of the University of North 
Carolina and a recognized authority on poli- 
tical finance, is that it did not throw up its 
hands in horror at the magnitude of the 
problem and then run for cover by offering 
the easy, no-think remedy of “let the Gov- 
ernment do it“ - charge it to Uncle Sam, who 
is always the other fellow. 

The principal steps proposed would: 

Allow tax incentives for small contributors 
such as permitting up to $1,000 contribu- 
tions a year tax deductions. 

Encourage civic groups, labor unions and 
large corporations to engage in “voluntary 
bipartisan political activities"—helping to 
raise funds, promoting registration, getting 
out the vote and providing platforms so that 
both sides could more easily get their views 
before all the voters. Reasonable costs for 
all of these activities would be tax-deductible. 

Take off the meaningless ceiling on cam- 
paign expenditures, which practically forces 
party managers to perjure themselves, 
strengthen and enforce the laws on report- 
ing contributions and spending. 

Prohibit partisan campaign contributions 
of all kinds under all guises by corporations 
and labor unions. 

A few years ago the Gallup poll conducted 
& survey which showed that literally mil- 
lions of Americans have never been asked for 


body headed by 
the two most recent ex-Presidents of the 
United States. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of Rutgers Forum 
of the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, one of the finest examples of 
public service given by radio stations is 
the “Rutgers Forum of the Air,” which 
recently celebrated its 15th anniversary. 
The importance of this service cannot be 
underestimated. It allows for face-to- 
face discussions on issues of direct im- 
portance to the citizens of the State of 
New Jersey. Too often we find State 
issues dwarfed in light of the pressing 
national issues facing us today. But the 
forum stands as a constant reminder of 
the importance of our local issues. 

The forum began in 1946 and is de- 
signed to bring together newsmakers and 
newsgatherers on the State level. On 
this occasion I want to wish this program 
a happy birthday and every wish for con- 
tinued success in the future. I also wish 
to have unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
the March 24 editorial of the Daily Home 
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News of New Brunswick, NJ., which 
comments on the forum. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“RUTGERS FORUM or THE Am” 


In New Jersey, there never has been a 
shortage of places where public officials could 
meet the people to explain their programs 
that all taxpayers must support. 

One of these media comes to the threshold 
of an anniversary Tuesday night, when the 
“Rutgers Forum of the Air“ broadcast each 
week, stages its 799th program. That adds 
up to 15 years of programing vital State 
issues to everyone with a radio to listen. 

Actually, the forum started in 1946 and 
for several years was discontinued during the 
summers. Now, under the direction of Arnie 
Zucker of Highland Park, the forum is a 
year-round program. It brings together 
he'vsmakers and newsgatherers with the only 
restrictions being the shortcomings of the 
questioner, 

The public has benefited as newsmakers 
and newsgatherers meet each week, at times 
working each other into verbal corners. 

Tuesday night, State Attorney General 
Arthur J. Sills, of Metuchen, will be guest 
as Rutgers continues without much fanfare 
its efforts to tell the people of New Jersey 
what's going on in their State. 


Jail Called No Way To Cure Addicts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, a most 
significant article on the narcotic ques- 
tion appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram on Monday, April 30, 1962. it 
is of such tremendous importance that I 
take this opportunity of placing it in 
the Recorp, for I feel its meaning should 
be brought home to everyone who is in- 
terested in the future health and well- 
being of our Nation. 

I heartily agree with the sentiments 
expressed in the article as evidenced by 
the legislation introduced by me, H.R. 
9155 on September 12, 1961. 

This great periodical is to be com- 
mended for its public service on this 
question. 

The article follows: 

Jatt No War To Cure Appictrs 
(By Joe Alvarez, Alex Benson and Thomas 
Furey) 

The Federal Bureau of Narcotics insists 

that rigid enforcement of drug regulations 


J. , head of the Federal 
agency since its creation in 1930, contends 
that strict law enforcement and longer jail 
terms are the chief hope of stamping out 
illicit narcotic use. 

This premise is under serious challenge 
today. 

Careful examination of the history of the 
narcotic problem in this country reveals that 
a more telling factor may have played an 
even bigger role In reducing the addict 
population. 

The Bureau consistently has based its posi- 
tion on the fact that in the 1920's there 
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were an estimated 150,000 to 200,000 narcotic 
addicts in the Nation. 

In January, Mr, Anslinger told Congress 
his Bureau knew of the existence of 46,798 
addicts, based on police reports to the 
Federal agency. 

The Bureau cites the 40-year drop from 
200,000 to 46,798 as conclusive proof that 
strict enforcement and long jail terms are 
the best antidote to drug addiction. 

However, critics of the punitive approach, 
and there are many, claim that an equally 
valid argument can be made for crediting 
improved medical techniques for this sharp 
reduction. 

Dr. Harris Isbell, Director of the Addiction 
Research Center at the Federal narcotics hos- 
pital in Lexington, Ky., touched on this in 
1955 when he appeared before the Canadian 
Senate in Ottawa to discuss the addiction 
problem. 

He said that many of the estimated 150,000 
to 200,000 addicts in the 1920's were medi- 
cally induced. 

“There were more medical addicts in those 
days because, as you can remember, medi- 
cal science had not advanced so far as it has 
today, and our medical treatments of many 
diseases were in those days relatively crude.” 


CAUSED MANY CASES 


He added: “We had no specific control 
for many forms of diarrheal diseases preva- 
lent in the Southern United States, which 
accounted for many cases of addiction.” 

As a result, Dr. Isbell told the Canadian 
lawmakers, a large number of persons be- 
came addicted to narcotics while undergoing 
medical treatment. He noted that these un- 
fortunates were treated as criminals. 

“They were simply sent to ordinary peni- 
tentiaries and put through the penitentiary 
system,” Dr. Isbell said. 

This situation led to the building of the 
two U.S. Public Health Service hospitals at 
Lexington and Fort Worth, Tex.. where ad- 
dicted persons can now be sent for treat- 
ment without criminal stigma. 

STATISTICS CITED 


But even discounting the effect improved 
medical techniques may have played in re- 
ducing the number of addicts over the last 
half century, other statistics indicate that 
the strict enforcement approach has not 
substantially reduced addiction. 

In 1948, Mr. Anslinger told Congress there 
were 48,000 addicts. He demanded stricter 
laws. complied in 1951 and 1956. 
These laws not only extended prison terms 
for offenders, but in some instances even 
called for the death penalty for those prose- 
cuted in Federal courts. Most convictions 
in New York are in State courts, where pen- 
alties are lighter. 

REDUCED BY ONLY 1202 


Based on Mr. Anslinger’s statistics, these 
laws have reduced the number of addicts 
by only 1,202. There are some, however, 
who insist that the number of addicts today 
is closer to 60,000—some 12,000 more than 
the number reported by Mr. Anslinger 14 
years ago. 

Concededly, though, statistics frequently 
are unreliable in the hazy, twilight world of 
addiction. 

One thing is sure. There is growing 
disenchantment with the harshly punitive 
Federal Narcotics Control Act of 1956, which 
in many cases fails to distinguish between 
the virtually helpless addict and the non- 
addicted underworld trafficker in illicit 
heroin. 

VITAL DISTINCTION 


The distinction is a vital one. A high 
percentage of those arrested as drug sellers 
are addicts, who peddle dope to get a free 
ride for their own drug needs. Mr. 
himself has estimated that 70 percent of all 
arrested sellers are addicts. Others say it is 
90 percent. 
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The 1956 Federal law calls for a flat 5-year 
sentence for a first offender convicted in 
Federal courts of an illegal narcotics sale. 
If the sale is to a juvenile under 18, the 
penalty is 10 years to life, or even death at 
the discretion of the jury. 

NO PROBATION 


A second selling conviction draws a man- 
datory 10- to 40-year term. Even possession, 
without sale, demands a 2- to 10-year term 
for a first offender. 

The law decrees no probation, no parole 
and no suspended sentences. 

The greatest disenchantment with the 
1956 law is found among Federal judges and 
prison officials, who must cope with its ef- 
fects. Here's how the situation it creates 
was described by James V. Bennett, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons: 

“The accumulation of long-sentence drug 
offenders, so many of whom also are not 
eligible for parole, is taxing the resources of 
our institutions,” Mr. Bennett said. 

HURTS OTHER PROGRAMS 

“There is real danger that, in the effort to 
contain the problems which stem from the 
hopelessness * * * of such men, much of 
what has been achieved In the development 
of constructive programs for all types of 
prisoners may be wiped out. 

“What can the institution offer the man 
serving 30, 50 or 80 years with no prospect 
for parole or hope of mitigation of his sen- 
tence?” Mr. Bennett asked. 

He noted that in 1946 drug offenders com- 
prised 7.8 percent of all Federal prisoners. 
By 1959 the number had jumped to 16 per- 
cent. 

“This is, of course, attributable to the no- 
parole provisions of the narcotic laws and 
the steady increase in the average length 
of sentence imposed on these offenders,” Mr. 
Bennett said. 


Research Problems in Connection With 
Leukemia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, science is constantly working 
to conquer disease. The medical labora- 
tories of the South Jersey Medical Re- 
search Foundation, working with the 
University of Pennsylvania School of 
Veterinary Medicine, may well have 
made discoveries that will lead to the 
conquest of leukemia, one of man’s most 
dreaded diseases. 

Dr. Ray Dutcher heads the etiological 
study which is being conducted in Cam- 
den, N.J., and he has given Kathleen A. 
Rowley of the Camden Courier-Post an 
extensive interview on the possibilities 
that his study entails. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconn the article 
in the Courier-Post of March 20, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESEARCH AMONG CATTLE INDICATES Vinal 
ORIGIN or DREAD LEUKEMIA 
(By Kathleen A. Rowley) 

From the laboratories of the South Jersey 

Medical Research Foundation and the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania's School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine may well come discoveries 
vital to conquering leukemia in man. 

A recent report on one aspect of a joint 
research project being conducted at both 
institutions into bovine leukemia was termed 
“an important contribution to the field of 
leukemia research,” by Dr. Ray Dutcher who 
heads the etiological study being conducted 
at the Camden center. 

The article which covers the pathology 
and clinical aspects of the cattle disease re- 
ports that findings at the veterinary school 
indicate bovine leukemia shows many simi- 
Jarities to human leukemia. 

Based on a study of 59 leukemic cows, the 
article reports that findings at the veterinary 
school are compatible with theories that sus- 
ceptibility to the disease in cows may be he- 
reditary or that bovine leukemia may be 
transmitted along family lines by an infec- 
tious agent. 

LEUKEMIA COWS RELATED 


Written by Dr. Robert Marshak, professor 
of medicine and chairman of the department 
of applied veterinary medical science at the 
university; Dr. Lewis L. Coriell, director of 
the South Jersey Medical Research Founda- 
tion; Dr. Warren W. Nichols, currently on 
leave from the Camden center to conduct 
chromosome research in Sweden; and Drs. J. 
Ellis Croshaw, Jr., Herbert F. Schryver, Ken- 
neth P. Altera, all of the veterinary school, 
the article is based on detailed study of 48 
cows and partial data on 11 other cattle. Ac- 
cording to the report, study of the pedigrees 
in the six large herds involved, showed the 
leukemia animals in each herd were geneti- 
cally related. 

The report also states there is a tendency 
for descendants of leukemia cattle to con- 
tract the disease at an earlier age than their 
ancestors. 

RATE FOR STEERS LOWER 


Most of the leukemia cattle studied were 
dairy cows but the authors believe the low 
incidence of the disease in beef cattle is 
probably due to the fact steers are slaught- 
ered before they reach 5% years of age when 
bovine leukemia can usually be recognized. 

Assistant research professor of virology at 
the veterinary school and research associate 
at the South Jersey center, Dr. Dutcher said 
results of the etiological studies will be re- 
ported at a national conference in April at 
the Davis campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, 

Dutcher and his assistants are focussing 
their efforts on finding the cause of bovine 
leukemia. 

VIRUS SEEN CAUSE 


“We have reason to believe that leukemia 
in the cow is probably caused by a virus,” 
Dr. Dutcher told the Courier-Post. “And the 
possibility exists that certain types of human 
leukemia may also be of a viral origin al- 
though at the present time there is little ex- 
perimental evidence to support this because 
you don’t experiment with human beings,” 
he added. 

Describing his work, Dr. Dutcher said the 
first aim was to isolate a virus which may 
cause leukemia in cows. The next step is 
to attempt to transmit leukemia to cattle by 
injecting them with the virus. Then, ex- 
plained Dr. Dutcher, comes the vital attempt 
to apply results of findings in bovine leuke- 
mia research to the isolation of a possible 
leukemia virus in man. 

Most of the work that has been published 
pertaining to etiological (causative) studies 
in the general field of leukemia has had to 
do with mouse leukemia utilizing highly 
inbred strains of mice of varying susceptibil- 
ity and resistance," Dr. Dutcher said. 

“In contrast the human being is not an 
inbred species,” he said. 

“We cannot for obvious reasons transmit 
leukemia to man,” Dr. Dutcher continued. 
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GOOD RESEARCH SUBJECT 


He termed the cow “a good median research 
subject between the mouse and man to 
further establish the possible infections or 
virus cause of the disease in general.” 

Speaking of the 5-year joint research 
project sponsored and supported by the 
American Cancer Society at the two institu- 
tions, Dr. Dutcher said assistance had also 
been received from the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the World Health Organization. 

“This is a gigantic effort and this is the 
reason why is it being distributed in various 
places where the facilities are best suited 
to conducting the various portions of the 
overall program,” Dr. Dutcher said. 

Etiological research is handled at the 
South Jersey center. Study of the pathology 
and clinical aspects of the disease are con- 
ducted at the veterinary school. And a herd 
of leukemic cattle is maintained at the vet- 
erinary school’s farm in Kennett Square, 
Pa. 
“We have an experimental herd of cows 
that we have been building up that are either 
progeny of leukemi mothers or animals which 
have been injected with various materials 
derived from leukemic animals,” Dr. Dutcher 
said. The herd is “constantly being ex- 
amined and evaluated to determine whether 
they shall develop leukemia.” 


SOUTH JERSEY WORK 


Etiological studies at the South Jersey cen- 
ter have included a number of different ap- 
proaches, according to Dr. Dutcher. 

“The major part of the present work in- 
volves study of a variety of tissue cultures of 
leukemic tumors and tissues from leukemic 
cows and the attempt to recover a leukemia 
virus from them,” Dr. Dutcher said. 

“To do this a variety of techniques are 
used such as inoculation of normal tissue 
cultures, embryonated chicken eggs, mice, 
hamsters and rats,” he added. 

Identity and character of some 26 viruses 
isolated from leukemic cows or cows inocu- 
lated with leukemic materials are now being 
studied, he said. Also involved is a study of 
the possible relationship of the polyoma virus 
(mouse virus) to bovine leukemia, Dr. 
Dutcher said. Inoculation of calves with 
materials from leukemic animals constitutes 
another aspect of the disease study, he said. 

Dr. Dutcher said he and his group were 
very appreciative of Dr. Coriell’s “great in- 
terest in the project and for his providing 
the laboratory facilities for the conduct of 
the etiological aspects of the research as well 
as his assistance in many other ways in carry- 
ing out the total investigation.” 

Assisting Dr. Dutcher in work at the foun- 
dation are Ideko Szekely, virology tech- 
nician; Ruth Byrd, laboratory technician; 
Dr. Edward P. Larkin, who is working on 
fluorescent microscopy; Dr. Arthur Green, 
collaborator on the tissue culture study; 
John Hartman, cytologist and photomicrog- 
rapher, and Jesse Charney, who is studying 
the chemistry of immunity. 

Participants in the work at the veterinary 
school also include Dr. Wilfried Webber and 
Dr. Douglas Hare. 


— 


Alexander Gsoell, Winner of National 
Maritime Poster Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
May 3, 1962, will be a proud day in the 
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life of 17-year-old Austrian-born Alex- 
ander Gsoell, of 6743 Hearne Road, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, as he stands on the steps 
of the Nation's Capitol to receive a $500 
check and the congratulations of the 
Honorable Clarence D. Martin, Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion, as this year’s first prize winner in 
the annual National Maritime Poster 
Contest for high school students. 

Following the unveiling of his winning 
poster on the steps of the Capitol the 
immigrant youth who came to the United 
States from Vienna only 18 months ago, 
will participate with Deputy Postmaster 
General Brawley and Under Secretary 
Martin in placing the first poster on a 
mailtruck. The same poster will appear 
on all 40,000 mailtrucks throughout the 
Nation during the month of May. The 
poster will be displayed in post offices 
and other public buildings and on the 
Nation’s mailtrucks in every city, town, 
and hamlet across the country, to focus 
public attention on the importance of 
the American merchant marine to the 
peacetime trade and commerce of the 
Nation, and as the “Fourth Arm of De- 
fense.” Andrew Gsoell's prize-winning 
poster depicts a crate of cargo being 
hoisted aboard ship, proclaiming that 
“American Ships Strengthen America.” 

The National Maritime Poster Contest, 
sponsored annually by America’s mari- 
time industry, in cooperation with the 
U.S. Government, drew 7,700 high school 
student entries from 44 States and Guam 
this year. 

I wish to speak for the people of my 
congressional district in congratulating 
Andrew Gsoell on this happy occasion, 
and for his outstanding achievement. 1 
know my feelings of pride are shared by 
his family, his art teacher, and the other 
faculty members and students of Cen- 
tral High School in Cincinnati. 


Dental Clinics for Handicapped Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, one of the finest innovations 
which I have recently read about is an 
experiment by the Seton Hall College of 
Dentistry in Jersey City. They have set 
up a dental clinic for handicapped 
youngsters with the aid of funds from 
the U.S. Public Health Service. Dr. Mer- 
ritte M. Maxwell, dean of the dental 
school, points out that there are some 7 
million American children afflicted with 
disabling handicaps. It is important, 
then, that we train future dentists to 


-care for these handicapped children. I 


applaud the work of Seton Hall and the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 

An informative account of the pro- 
gram of the school was written by Ann 
Lerner in the Newark Star-Ledger of 
March 19, 1962. I ask for unanimous 
consent to have this article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, Mar. 
19, 1962) 
SETON HALL SETS DENTAL Arp For HANDICAPPED 
(By Ann Lerner) 

The ways of a dentist with a child are 
never easy—but with a handicapped child 
the difficulties are even greater. 

That is why Seton Hall College of Dentistry 
in Jersey City has set up a dental clinic for 
handicapped youngsters. 

The idea is to bring dental care to chil- 
dren who are blind, deaf, epileptic, cerebral 
palsied, emotionally upset, mentally retarded. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW 


Here—on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days—the youngsters are treated to a special 
kind of salesmanship, designed to sell them 
the thought that the dentist is there to help, 
not to hurt. 

The month-old clinic has a half-dozen 
dentists. Its patients are 3 to 12 years old, 
referred by the State health department. 

The first two visits are a psychological 
introduction to dental therapy for the child. 
He meets the dentist, learns something about 
dental procedure. Then the diagnosis is 
made, 

CHILD FRIGHTENED 


Dr. Oliver Campbell of 721 Park Avenue, 
Plainfield, one of the dentists at the new 
clinic, pointed out many of the small pa- 
tients had no dental treatment at all before 
coming to the clinic. 

“The chief difference between a normal 
child and one who is handicapped,” he said, 
“is that there is usually trouble in getting 
the handicapped child to help you during 
treatment,” 

Sometimes, he noted, the child Is too 
frightened or emotionally disturbed to fol- 
low the dentist's instructions. 

Sometimes he just is unable to do so—he 
may have muscular problems, as in cerebral 


palsy. 

Dr. Campbell has his own way of en- 
couraging cooperative or trying-to-be-co- 
operative children. They get small plastic 
toys as a reward. 

TRAINING PROGRAM 


In setting up the clinic with funds from 
the U.S. Public Health Service, dental dean 
Dr. Merritte M. Maxwell pointed out there 
are some 7 million American children af- 
ficted with disabling handicaps. 

Chief purpose of the program at Seton 
Hall is to train future dentists to care for 
handicapped children. 

Dr. Abraham director of the new 
dental program, said many dentists are now 
asking for additional training to cope with 
unfortunate youngsters. 

“It should not be necessary for graduates 
to wait for postgraduate courses to acquaint 
themselves with the dental problems of the 
handicapped child,” he said. 

“Motivation toward the dental treatment 
of the handicapped child should occur in 
the early phase of dental study.” 


Collecting Taxes the Hard Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Daily News 
of May 2, 1962: 

CoLLECTING Taxes THE Harp Way 

Income taxes are deducted from pay- 
checks. Interest and dividends also are in- 
come. It seems fair, therefore, that taxes 
on interest and dividends also should be 
deducted at the source, to trap tax dodgers. 

On this theory we have favored such 
deductions. We now would like to eat what- 
ever words we have used along that line. 

Form 1099 is used by banks, corporations, 
and so forth, to report payments of 
dividends and interest. All such payments 
are thus reported. But there are millions of 
such reports and tax returns. IRS finds it 
impossible to check them all by hand, or 
even read them. In effect, the bulk of them 
are so much wastepaper. Only part are 
audited each year, hence some escape pay- 
ing their fair share of taxes. It was to close 
this loophole that the 9 system 
was designed. 

But IRS is installing a new, automated, 
electronic tape system which will do the 
checking in a flash, at the touch of a button. 
If this gadget works as advertised no one 
can dodge and get away with it. Fines and 
jail will await those who try. 

Then why does IRS need this awkward new 
withholding system which involves moun- 
tains of new paperwork and admittedly 
penalizes citizens with smail investment in- 
come? 

If there is a solid answer, we'd like to hear 
it. Until we do we will have to conclude 
that this withholding plan would be quill 
pen bookkeeping in an electronic age. It 
would be an expensive nuisance further 
enarling a system of tax returns already so 
complicated it takes a Philadelphia lawyer 
to know top from bottom. 


Elks Serve Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, across the 
Nation, and particularly in Wisconsin, 
the Elks—a splendid service organiza- 
tion—are vigorously, constructively, and 
creatively, undertaking a variety of pro- 
grams to meet special and general needs 
of our people. 

In Wisconsin these commendable ac- 
tivities have included youth programs, 
rehabilitation services, improved medical 
facilities, and many other civic and hu- 
manitarian contributions to bettering 
the lives of our people. 

Refiecting upon the splendid way in 
which the Elks are serving Wisconsin, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an arti- 
cle from the Milwaukee Journal, en- 
titled “Elks Brighten Up Life at Vet- 
erans Hospital,” the third in a series 
entitled “Serving Your Community,” on 
the work of service organizations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Apr. 
25. 1962] 

Serving Your Communrry, III: ELKS 
BRIGHTEN Up Lire AT VETERANS’ HOSPITAL— 
STATE ASSOCIATION Purs ON MONTHLY 
SHOWS AT TOMAH FOR NEUROPSYCHIATRIC 
PATIENTS 

(By Frank A. Aukofer) 

Toman, Wis.—Building 19 at the Veter- 
ans’ Administration neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital here is used, variously, as a chapel, 
credit union, and music recreation depart- 
ment. 

Once a month it becomes a theater, where 
professionals ply their craft on Its tiny stage 
to provide entertainment for the men of the 
hospital. It is one of few contacts with 
the, outside world for these men, most of 
whom have withdrawn from a society with 
which they no longer can cope. 

It is the hospital’s job to bring them 
back—rehabilitation they call it—and the 
monthly show, sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Elks association, is an Important link in the 
process. 

PROVIDES MOTIVATION 


“It gives them a fuller life. It plays an 
important part in giving them motivation,” 
said Louis J. Fishbune, coordinator of phys- 
ical medicine and rehabilitation services. 

Forrest H. Mades, administrative assistant 
to the hospital's chief of staff, pointed out 
that neuropsychiatric patients usually were 
hospitalized for long periods of time. He 
said that the Elks entertainment “shows 
them they haven't been forgotten." 

The monthly arrival of the acrobats, 
clowns, magicians, and vyentriloquists at 
building 19 is the only regular professional 
entertainment afforded the patients, They 
are brought by Ben Bergor, onetime vaude- 
ville performer, Madison booking agent, and 
an Elk for the last 29 years. 

ENTERTAINED SINCE 1942 

Bergor and the Elks have been providing 
similar entertainment to servicemen and 
veterans since 1942, when the first show was 
presented for servicemen at Truax Air Force 
Base, Madison. 

Bergor seeks out the acts, signs them, and 
puts a show together for the Elks at cost. 
The performers, too, frequently charge a low 
fee, both because of the nature of the show 
and because Bergor usually contacts them 
between engagements. A troupe of acrobats 
which recently performed in bullding 19, for 
example, had only a short time before com- 
pleted an engagement in Las Vegas, Nev. 

A different show is put together each 
month, and performances are given at the 
Veterans“ Administration Hospital here, at 
the Veterans’ Administration Center at 
Wood, and at the Grand Army Home for 
Veterans at King, Wis. In addition, strolling 
musicians are provided for bedridden pa- 
tients here and at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital at Madison. 

Last year, the Wisconsin Elks Association 
spent $16,368 on veterans’ projects, most of 
which went for the monthly shows. The 
rest went into a canteen fund for indigent 
patients here and at Madison. The patients 
are given books of coupons, which can be 
redeemed for cigarettes, candy, and other 
sundries. 

The man who coordinates many of these 
activities is Duane Peck, of Baraboo, who was 
chairman of the Wisconsin Elks Association 
Veterans ce Committee for 13 years. 
His work with the hospital involves him in 
a number of disparate activities, many of 
them of his own making. 

APPEALED FOR DEER HIDES 


One time, Peck recalled, he got a truckload 
of yarn scraps from a textile firm in 
which he promptly hauled up to the hospital 
for use in one of the rehabilitation projects. 
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Another time he sent out a plea to Elks all 
over the State for deer hides to be used in 
leather working programs at the hospital. 
The Elks Association wound up paying $1,000 
to have the hides tanned and another $500 
for new leather, 

Other hospital activities by the association 
include buying about 3,000 packages of ciga- 
rettes a year for the patients, and buying 
Christmas presents for the forgotten 
patients. 

To finance these projects, each one of the 
State's 27,063 Elks is assesed 30 cents a 
year. They also are assesed for other state- 
wide Elks projects, which include: An ex- 
penditure of $3,642 last year for prosthetic 
appliances, treatment and medication for 
the crippled. The association provides 
ma funds to any one of the State's 
38 lodges that helps a crippled person. 

SOME $2,500 FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 

Some $2,500 a year for scholarships to de- 
serving high school pupils. 

Youth activities, such as the purchase of 
Christmas gifts for inmates of the State 
school for girls at Oregon, Wis., which cost 
the association about $800 a year. 

Besides supporting the State association 
and National Elks programs, most individual 
lodges sponsor civic projects in their own 
communities. 

In Racine, for example, the Elks lodge 
sponsors a 75-piece junior band and a 90- 
piece senior band, made up of junior and 
senior high school pupils in the area, The 
lodge provides instruction, instruments, uni- 
forms, and one floor of the Elks lodge for 
practice sessions. 

Junior band members, as they grow older 
and more experienced, are graduated into the 
senior band, which is sent to Elks conven- 
tions and band competitions all over the 
country. The lodge has spent as much as 
$25,000 and as little as $5,000 a year on the 
bands. 

The Racine lodge also spends about $500 a 
year on Christmas baskets, shoes, and cloth- 
ing for the needy. 

In Appleton, the Elks lodge sponsors that 
community's Flag Day celebration and pa- 
rade, which draws bands and marching units 
from all over the State. 

The Marinette lodge places much of its 
community emphasis on youth work. It 
sponsors a Sea Scout post, and provides the 
post with a boat and instruction In sea- 
faring. x 

AIDS CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

Almost every lodge provides scholarships to 
pupils on a local level, There was a total 
of about $5,000 spent by the 38 lodges last 
year for this p Fach lodge also 
searches out crippled children who are in 
need of financial help and becomes a kind 
of foster father to the child. 

In many communities, the Elks lodge is 
the only building suitable for large meetings. 
Where this is the case, the lodge doors are 
open, free of charge, to other community 
clubs, service organizations, and veterans 
groups. 

Although the Elks are usually thought of 
as a sort of social fraternity, they consider 
themselves members of an organization that 
is primarily benevolent and charitable in na- 
ture. Each lodge sets its own dues, de- 
pending on the extent of its operating ex- 
penses and involvement in local, State, and 
National projects. Every lodge is 
to support the Elks National Foundation, 
which is worth about $11 million and pro- 
vides money for scholarships and charitable 
work. 

The first lodge in Wisconsin, in Milwaukee, 
is also the largest. It was chartered on De- 
cember 12, 1886, and has 3,817 members. The 
smallest lodge, with 108 members, is Wal- 
worth-Lakeland. 
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Average Man Works 2½ Months of Each 


Year for Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing column by Bascom N. Timmons. 
It is an excellent commentary on the 
huge amount of taxes paid each year 
by citizens of the United States. 


The article follows: 
Average Man Works 2½ MONTHS OF EACH 
YEAR FOR GOVERNMENT 


(By Bascom N. Timmons) 


WASHINGTON. —An estimated 60 million 
Americans are now struggling with their 
final income tax returns for 1961. All must 
be completed by Monday, an extra day be- 
cause April 15 comes on Sunday. So some 
millions of your fellow citizens will sweat 
over thelr returns this weekend. 

Individual taxes range from 20 percent of 
the taxable income in the lowest bracket 
to 91 percent in the highest bracket. Each 
year it is a pastime of the taxpayer to esti- 
mate how much time he worked for himself 
and how much for the Government. 

The average man in the lowest bracket 
must work about 2½ months each year for 
the Government, leaving him 9½ months to 
work for himself and family. 

ELEVEN AND ONE 

The man in the top bracket (if his in- 
come is from salary) works 11 months each 
year for the Government, with only 1 month 
left to work for himself and his family. 

From ali sources the Federal Government's 
take for taxes will come close to $90 billion 
this year. It would be nice to be able to tell 
the taxpayer that with this enormous sum 
the Government can pay its running ex- 
penses and modestly reduce the huge public 
debt piled up by decades of deficit financing 

The unhappy fact is that your Govern- 
ment is winding up the year broke and bor- 
rowing money just as it has in 25 out of 
the last 31 years—piling more billions onto 
the national debt, 

ANOTHER DEFICIT 

The deficit for this fiscal year, which ends 
June 30, will be around $7 billion, according 
to the estimate. In the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1 there will be another deficit run- 
ning to perhaps $5 billion. 

On the cover sheet of your income tax in- 
structions this year is a quotation from the 
late Associate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
of the US. Supreme Court, that he liked to 
pay taxes: “Taxes are what we pay for 
civilized society.” 

Justice Holmes lived from 184 to 1935. 
He was a man of modest means and in the 
low rates of the 21 years of his lifetime in 
which there was an income tax he probably 


* 


never paid in any year as much as the aver- 


age man now having income of $9,000 per 
year. 

Never in any peace year in Justice Holmes’ 
lifetime or for 5 years thereafter did the 
cost of the entire Government ap- 
proach the $9.3 billion a year it now pays for 
interest. Every time the minute hand of the 
clock moves one notch throughout the 24- 
hour day, $17,690 is being spent for national 
debt interest alone. 
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SHAMEFUL THING 


It is a shameful thing that in a period of 
great prosperity, and when the Federal Gov- 
ernment has searched high and low for every 
tax dollar it can lay its hands on, deficits are 
piled up year after year. 

And don’t let anyone tell you that its all 
because of the cold war. In the last 8 years 
national defense spending has gone up from 
$41 billion to $53 billion or 30 percent. Non- 
defense spending, on the other hand, has 
gone up from $24 billion to $40 billion, or 
68 percent. 


Public Service to Taxpayers by Account- 
ing Students in Business Courses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, often we have heard the com- 
plaint that our youth are not being used 
to their fullest measure of talent and 
that our high schools are not doing the 
proper job of educating our children. A 
new scholastic experiment by the high 
schools of Rahway, N.J., has shown that 
many latent talents of our high school 
students are not being used and that 
Rahway is determined to fully make the 
most of the skills of our young people. 

The Rahway high schools have inno- 
vated the practice of having potential 
accountants in the business courses ac- 
quire practical experience and at the 
same time perform a public service by 
answering the questions of confused tax- 
payers who are unfamiliar with the pro- 
cedures of filing their returns. 

I ask for unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the comments of the Daily Journal of 
Elizabeth, N.J., of March 26, on how busi- 
ness students can aid taxpayers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

Business STUDENTS Am TAXPAYERS 

Potential accountants in the business 
courses of Rahway High School are acquir- 
ing practical experience and doing a public 
service in their assistance to income-tax 
payers. The students have learned the fun- 
damentals of business practices and have 
had special coaching by agents of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. 

The Treasury Department for years has 
professed that each issue of the income tax 
form was clearer and simpler, which prob- 
ably is true. Nevertheless many citizens, 
especially those engaged in occupations un- 
related to paperwork, regard the annual 
return asa confusing chore. 

The Rahway students are schooled suffi- 
ciently to lead most of their visitors through 
the questions and computations. They have 
the advice of men from the IRS if an answer 
becomes too complex. 

This innovation provides practical experi- 
ence for the youngsters, it assists the 

taxpayer through the intricacies 
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This scholastic experiment suggests that 
the talents of high schoo] students may have 
other applications to general needs. If they 
can work with tax returns, surely they have 
the skill and the dependability to help the 
community in other ways. A new concept 
of public service may be developing in Rah- 
way. 


Federal Pressure Aided Steel Boost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Spokesman-Review of April 12. It 
comments that the price raise in steel 
prices should not have been so un- 
expected, due to the numerous fringe 
benefits granted to the workers. 

Certainly, with what faces the sta- 
bility of the dollar, there should be cau- 
tion on all fronts. Internationally we 
probably are overextended in many 
ways, we need to protect our competitive 
position in trade and we must protect, 
at home, the positions of our producers 
and all who are on fixed incomes and 
bound to suffer from continued weaken- 
ing of our fiscal stability. 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL PRESSURE AIDED STEEL Boost 


The users of steel have now found that the 
recently concluded union-management nego- 
tiations have also resulted in a boost in the 
price of steel and an indignant outburst 
from President Kennedy. 

There was no specific price tag placed upon 
what the union negotiators secured from the 
steel firms in their latest contract. Hence 
there was a general assumption among many 
persons that because steelworkers’ wages 
were not increased there could be no reason 
for a steel price increase. 

That assumption was wrong. There were 
numerous fringe benefits provided for in 
the agreement. Company financed pension- 
vacation plans, improved supplemental un- 
employment compensation, earlier retire- 
ment programs and similar provisions in the 
contracts certainly are a part of the cost of 
producing steel, or any other product or 
service. 

The conclusion of this steel agreement 
without a threatened strike this year was a 
new departure in union-management nego- 
tiations. The agreement was reached largely 
because of the pressure which President 
Kennedy's Secretary of Labor, Arthur Gold- 
berg, and possibly the President himself, 
exerted upon both sides in this dispute. 

The way in which the pressure was exerted 
still remains a subject of speculation. Some 
persons close to the negotiations have chosen 
to call it “guidance” from the White House. 
And many citizens have wondered how ex- 
tensively this new system of Federal direction 
of union-management agreements would be 
exerted in the future in other situations. 

The President has been able to dramatize 
his professed indignation over the announced 
steel price increase and the implications that 
are naturally due to follow. While a general 
steel strike. has been avoided, there is no 
question that costs to the steel producers 
have gone up, If Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Goldberg went to take the credit for the 
unlon -management agreement, they should 
also be willing te take some of the blame for 
the price increase. 
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Constructive Attention to Flaws of United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Nashville Tennessean is one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding progressive daily 
newspapers. In its editorial columns can 
be found sober, realistic assessments of 
major issues concerning the people of my 
State and of the Nation. 

A splendid example of this leadership 
can be seen in the editorial which ap- 
peared in the Tennessean on April 4, 
1962. I ask unanimous consent that 
these observations on the United Na- 
tions be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

First THINGS COME FIRST IN WEIGHING FLAWS 
or UN. 

The controversy over financing methods 
by which to help the United Nations has 
raised a spate of criticism from both Re- 


publican and Democratic Senators whose 


voices carry a long way. This is dismaying 
and regrettable. 

This is not to say the U.N. is beyond criti- 
cism, for it has flaws. It is not to say that 
the arguments of those such as Senators 
Henry JACKSON and MIke MANSFIELD lack 
validity. Assuredly, in the days ahead the 
world organization will need the construc- 
tive attention of all its friends. 

The point is that what is being said at this 
particular time and in the particular frame 
of reference is having its corrosive effect. 
The argument which has been going on is 
over money. Specifically how much this Na- 
tion will use to support the U.N. at a critical 
financial juncture. The United States has 
been more than generous to the world or- 
ganization in the past, but there must be 
many at home and abroad who read into the 
remarks of lawmakers a cooling confidence. 

This comes at a moment when a similar 
coolness is being demonstrated in Britain 
and France and when those at home who 
have long urged that the United States get 
out of the U.N, are stepping up their efforts. 
Senator JACKSON may be right to wonder if 
the U.N. inhibits American policymaking. 
Of course, it would be easier on our policy 
if we were not forced to choose sometimes 
between an old ally such as Portugal and 
new nationalism. Yet, the U.N. also pro- 
vides us with mechanisms for persuasion and 
action which could not exist otherwise in 
East-West power struggles. 

Senator MANs¥Fretp has a point when he 
says the General Assembly's value as a forum 
for thunder on great issues is fading and is 
becoming “increasingly a marketplace for 
trading of votes" and the transmission of 
trivia. 

Indeed it is a place for talk, but it Is also 
a school for political responsibility and na- 
tional maturity. 

For all the vote trading and talk, the com- 
plicated business of transforming a half 
hundred new states from dependence to soy- 
ereignty has, in the main, been accompanied 
by speeches, not shooting. 

Tremendous upheavals have taken place 
in the old order of the world, changes which 
a communistic and powerful system has 
sought advantage from, A tribal conflict in 
deepest Africa, or a guerrilla war in south- 
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west Asia no longer are remote happenings 
but the trigger of nuclear confrontation. 

Except for Korea, direct clashes of great 
power troops have been avoided, If the U.N. 
has been frustrated in its original goal of 
solving things by togetherness, it has per- 
formed a comparable function in keeping the 
great powers from tangling. 

It has played a part In halting aggression 
or the threat of aggression in Palestine, 
Korea, the Suez, Lebanon, and the Congo. 
In all these places the great powers had in- 
terests. Had it not been for the U.N., inter- 
vention would have surely resulted and the 
world would have been dragged closer to the 
brink of nuclear disaster. 

The U.N. may not be the perfect solution 
to warfare, but it is the best method the 
world has now. In time, and with patience, 
it can be improved. Helpful suggestions will 
be needed. At the moment, first things 
should be put first. And the first thing ts 
to ease its financial crisis. 

Let us not, In arguing monetary transfu- 
sion, slit the veins and let world confidence 
bleed out, 


Why Ohio Is Not in Limelight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp one of the finest and most perceptive 
editorials I have seen in a long time. 

The editorial entitled, “Why Ohio Is 
Not in Limelight” and signed by Dwight 
Weatherholt, appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Gallipolis, Ohio, Daily Trib- 
une. 

It points out that the State of Ohio 
has been tragically shortsighted in fail- 
ing to provide the necessary funds for 
its department of industrial and eco- 
nomic development. The $270,000 ap- 
propriated last year for this purpose, as 
ably pointed out in the Tribune, rep- 
resents about one-fifth the amount al- 
lotted for industrial and economic de- 
velopment purposes in our neighboring 
State of Kentucky, and, believe it or not, 
approximately one-fifteenth the amount 
budgeted by another neighbor, West Vir- 
ginia. 

This miserly sum also represents a 
nearly 50-percent slash from the 1959 
appropriation, and to my mind, if con- 
tinued at the present fate, will assist 
Ohioans in cutting their own economic 
throats. 

When the State has been losing ground 
in number and value of Government con- 
tracting; when some 20 counties in the 
southern and southeastern part of the 
State—including 7 of the 8 coun- 
ties in the 10th district—are officially 
listed as areas of substantial and persis- 
tent unemployment; when large numbers 
of unemployed Ohioans reside in other 
parts of the State; when there is no 
such thing as standing still in economic 
development matters—you either move 
forward with the rest of the Nation, or 
you fall behind—it is apparent to any 
reasonable man that the people of Ohio 
have been betrayed by the legislators 
who acted to cut the heart out of any 
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effective State program to promote in- 
dustrial and economic development. 

But, let this fine editorial speak for 
itself: 

An Eprrorur—Way Ouro Is Nor In 
LIMELIGHT 
(By Dwight Weatherholt) 

We have been intending for several weeks 
to take note of a letter that we received from 
the Ohio Department of Industrial and Eco- 
nomic Development in regard to a criticism 
we made of the activities of that depart- 
ment for its lack of promotional material 
appearing in national publications. The 
main idea expressed was to the effect that 
almost every State in the Union has adver- 
tisements in national publications, but not 
Ohio. 

Mr. Koder M. Collison, director of the de- 
partment, in s many-page letter explains 
why there is that lack, and it all boils down 
to a lack of sufficient funds. His depart- 
ment was almost abolished, and we have it 
on good authority that our Representative 
played a large part in its preservation. Hav- 
ing once been director of Ohio promotional 
activities, he would naturally recognize the 
importance of selling Ohio to the rest of the 
country and the world. 

The department was saved and was 
granted only a $270,000 amount to carry on 
its operations in the current year. When it 
was established in November 1959 it was 
granted an annual appropriation of $500,000. 
Even the larger sum is a mere drop in the 
bucket compared with surrounding States. 
Kentucky has a fund of $1,300,000 for in- 
dustrial development and economic research 
alone. New York now has 64 million per 
year and West Virginia now has over $4 mil- 
Mon. In spite of the lack of funds in Ohio 
the department sent out over a million 
pamphlets and pieces of literature along 
with 10,000 vacation posters and 14,370 
photographs of Ohio sites and sights, and a 
multitude of other activities and material. 

It is easy to see that Ohio is hamstringing 
one of the most vital functions for its future 
life, and if something is not done we will 
never reach the goal of first In manufactur- 
ing and our tourist lure will be lacking in Its 
appeal and millions of dollars that could 
come this way will go to other States that 
are on the ball. The Ohio director recog- 
nizes that Ohio is not doing what it should 
and he has presented a very good case of why 
we are falling behind many States that do 
not have the prosperity of the Buckeye 
State. 


Blessings of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp a paper 
entitled “Blessings of Liberty,” pre- 
pared by Mr. W. G. Burnette, Post Of- 
fice Box 859, Lynchburg, Va.; who is de- 
sirous of having it brought to the atten- 
tion of all of the Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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BLESSINGS or LIBERTY 
(By W. G. Burnette) 


Patrick Henry's ringing words: “Give me 
liberty or give me death,” expressed the 
spirit of the people of the Colonies in 1776. 
It was in that spirit that the Declaration 
of Independence was written and in that 
document is found enumerated the evils 
which caused the separation of the Colonies 
from England and the establishment of free 
and independent States. It may be of in- 
terest to rend again a part of it as follows: 

“The history of the present king of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 


` usurptions, all having in direct object the 


establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world: 

“He has refused his assent to laws, the 
most wholesome and necessary for the pub- 
lic good. 

“He has forbidden his Governors to pass 
laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained; and, when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to at- 
tend to them. 

“He has refused to pass other laws for 
the accommodation of large districts of peo- 
ple, unless those people would relinquish 
the right of representation in the legisla- 
ture, a right inestimable to them and for- 
midable to tyrants only. 

“He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
tant from the depository of their public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures, 

“He has dissolved representative houses 
repeatedly for opposing with manly firmness 
his invasions on the rights of people. 

“He has refused for a long time after such 
dissolutions to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise; the State remain- 
ing, In the meantime, exposed to all the dan- 
gers of invasions from without and con- 
vulsions within. 

“He has endeavored to prevent the popula- 
tion of these States; for that purpose ob- 
structing the laws for naturalization of for- 
eigners, refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migration hither, and raising the 
conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

“He has obstructed the administration of 
justice by refusing his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone for the tenure of their offices and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

“He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their substance. 

“He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies, without the consent of our 
legislatures. 

“He has affected to render the military in- 
dependent of, and superior to civil power. 

“He has combined with others to subject 
us to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitu- 
tion and unacknowledged by our laws, giv- 
ing his assent to their acts of pretended leg- 
islation: For quartering bodies of 
armed troops among us; for protecting them, 
by a mock trial, from punishment for any 
murders which they commit on the inhabi- 
tants of these States; for cutting off our 
trade with all parts of the world; for im- 

taxes on us without our consent; 
for depriving us, in many cases, of the bene- 
fits of trial by jury; for transporting us be- 
yond seas to be tried for pretended offenses; 
for abolishing the free system of English 
laws in a neighboring province, establish- 
ing therein an arbitrary government, and 
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enlarging its boundaries so as to render it 
at once an example and fit instrument for 
introducing the same absolute rule into 
these Colonies; for taking away our char- 
ters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and 
altering fundamentally the forms of our 
governments; for suspending our own legis- 
latures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases 
whatsoever. 

“He has abdicated government here by 
declaring us out of his protection and wag- 
ing war against us. 

“He has. plundered our seas, ravaged our 
coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people. 

“He is at this time transporting large 
armies of foreign mercenaries to complete 
the works of death, desolation and tyranny, 
already begun with circumstances of cruelty 
and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy of the 
head of a civilized nation. 

“He has constrained our fellow citizens, 
taken captive on the high seas, to bear arms 
against their country, to become the execu- 
tioners of their friends and brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their hands. 

“He has excited domestic insurrections 
amongst us, and has endeavored to bring on 
the inhabitants of our frontiers the merci- 
less Indian savages, whose known rule of 
warfare is an undistinguished destruction of 
all ages, sexes and conditions. 

“In every stage of these oppressions we 
have petitioned for redress in the most 
humble terms; our repeated petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury. A 
prince, whose character is thus is unfit to 
be the ruler of a free people. 

“Nor have we been wanting in attentions 
to our British brethren. We have warned 
them from time to time of attempts by their 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable juris- 
diction over us. We have reminded them 
of the circumstances of our emigration and 
settlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, and we 
have conjured them by the ties of our com- 
mon kindred to disavow these usurpations 
which would inevitably interrupt our con- 
nections and correspondence. They, too, 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and 
of consanguinity. We must, therefore, ac- 
quiesce in the necessity which denounces 
our separation,, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind, enemies in war; in 
peace, friends. 

“We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Con- 
gress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name and by the au- 
thority of the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare that these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent States, that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain 
is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and 
that as free and independent States they 
have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which in- 
dependent States may of right do. And for 
the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of divine provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

It is clear from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Articles of Confederation 
that the Constitution of the United States 
of America, with the 10 amendments, was- 
writen to prevent, in any form, for them- 
selves and posterity, a recurrence of the 
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evils which forced the Colonies to separate 
from England. 

It is now time for all Americans to take 
inventory of their individual liberties to as- 
certain whether or not the blessings of lib- 
erty of the kind our forefathers fought to 
obtain for themselves and us are enjoyed 
today and if they are secured for our 
posterity. 


All-Channel Television Receivers 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8031) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
give the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion certain tory authority over tele- 
vision receiving apparatus. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

I take this time to ask the Chairman 
a question to clarify the situation with 
regard to channel 2 in Springfield, III. 
Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
that channel 2 at Springfield is still 
assigned to Springfield and that at the 
present time there is a rulemaking pro- 
ceeding under way which proposes to 
move it to St. Louis. I raise this ques- 
tion because channel 2 is operating in 
St. Louis and has been for 5 years. 
When the Federal Communications 
Commission came before our committee, 
they listed in the table of assignments 
channel 2 located at St. Louis. I believe 
in the course of the hearings we clarified 
this matter to show clearly that that 
assignment is still at Springfield. I 
wonder if the Chairman could comment 
on that. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman’s statement is cor- 
rect. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion assigned channel 2 to Springfield, 
III. Under the rulemaking procedure 
that was started in 1956, I think—sev- 
eral years ago anyway—there was this 
deintermixture of that particular mar- 
ket. Channel 2 was proposed to be 
moved to St. Louis and the UHF station 
from St. Louis. I think the number of 
that channel was 26 or 36—I am not 
sure, It was to be moved to Springfield, 
III. 

If the gentleman will recall, during the 
course of our hearings in 1938 investi- 
gating ex parte matters, it was deter- 
mined that ex parte conditions did pre- 
vail, and the matter was appealed to the 
courts. It went all the way to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The 
Supreme Court remanded the case to the 
circuit court of appeals and held they 
were ex parte proceedings and directed— 
I believe I am correct in this—directed 
that the circuit court of appeals mandate 
the Federal Communications Commission 
to take the matter up again and deter- 
mine the extent of the ex parte proceed- 
ings and what the Commission should 
do in accordance with the supervision 
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that was to be had by the circuit court 
of appeals. So the case is presently be- 
fore the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for a determination to be made 
under supervision of the circuit court of 
appeals and under a mandate from the 
circuit court of appeals. Consequently, 
it has never been settled—that is, the 
issue has never been settled—and the 
gentleman is correct when he says that 
the assignment is still in Springfield, III., 
even though the station has been broad- 
casting in St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. MACK. I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation, because this is a 
very complicated situation and reference 
was made in the report to channel 2. So, 
as I understand the situation, the FCC 
is now considering, or has underway, 
rulemaking proceedings with regard to 
channel 2 similar to the rulemaking pro- 
ceedings that are underway with regard 
to the other channels. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; the matter has 
been referred by the Commission to an 
examiner. A former Federal judge in 
Pennsylvania, I belieyve—I do not re- 
member his name at the moment—was 
designated to hear it. I think the hear- 
ings have been concluded. The Federal 
Communications Commission, however, 
has not yet made its decision on the mat- 
ter, or reported to the circuit court of 
appeals in accordance with the mandate. 

Mr. MACK. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman for the explanation, because there 
has been quite a bit of confusion con- 
cerning this case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired, 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Mack was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. MACK. I would like the record 
to show that back in 1949 a VHF chan- 
nel was allocated to Springfield, III. In 
1953 following the television freeze there 
were competitive hearings and as the 
Chairman has mentioned, in 1956 it be- 
came involved in the deintermixture pro- 
ceedings and even as of today, some 13 
years later, Springfield, Ill., is still being 
denied first-class television. They are 
operating only with a single UHF tele- 
vision station—the capital of the State— 
and I hope that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission will proceed with 
this matter at a very early date so that 
the people of Illinois can receive first- 
class television service. 


The National Lottery of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to acquaint the Members of this House 
with the national lottery of Israel. 

In 1961, the gross receipts of the na- 
tional lottery of Israel amounted to 
about $20 million an increase of $6 mil- 
lion over the previous year, The net in- 
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come to the Government, earmarked 
solely for. the construction of schools 
and hospitals, exceeded $6 million. 

Mr. Speaker, the fight to establish a 
national lottery in Israel was not easily 
won. It took a few years after the de- 
claration of the State of Israel before the 
Government and public circles consented 
to the organization of a lottery in that 
country. It has now been in existence 
about 10 years and proven very success- 
ful. 

Mr. Speaker, why cannot we, like Is- 
rael and other nations, overwhelm the 
hypocrites, bluenoses and moralists? If 
we can only wipe out hypocrisy in the 
United States we could, with a national 
lottery, pump into our Government 
Treasury over $10 billion a year in new 
revenue which could be used for tax 
cuts and reduction of our national debt. 


Even if Patriots Were Ransomed, Cubans 
Would Still Be Prisoners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the April 12 Dallas Times Herald. 
It is an excellent commentary on Fidel 
Castro and the ransom he is asking for 
the Bay of Pigs prisoners. 

The editorial follows: 

EVEN IF PATRIOTS WERE RaNSOMED, CUBANS 
Woutp STILL BE PRISONERS 

‘The issue of prisoners in Red Cuba refuses 
to go away. 

It began with infamous tractor deal, when 
Fidel Castro offered to swap for tractors the 
patriots captured in the unsuccessful in- 
vasion attempt. When Cuban refugees and 
some Americans rose to the bait he raised 
the price. Now he has raised it again. 

These patriots have been tried by the 
Cuban regime and sentenced to 30 years 
imprisonment—or ransom of $25,000 to $500,- 
000 each. A Cuban refugee organization is 
negotiating for release of the group. 

Just who are all the prisoners held in 
Cuba, anyway? 

First of all there are 1,179 prisoners of 
war held captive and under sentence—with 
a total price of $62 million on their heads. 
These are the invaders whose crime is that 
their invasion attempt failed. 

But there are more. 

Reports from Cuba indicate that the 
Castro regime has 50,000 political prisoners 
crowded into Cuban jails. Their crime is 
that they are opposed to the present Com- 
munist regime—as property owners, teachers, 
suspected spies or merely persons of in- 
fluence who might be dangerous to the Red 
cause. 

And beyond this is a still greater group— 
the Cuban people themselves. Their crime 
is that they believed what Castro told them 
and made it possible for him and his Marx- 
ists to take control of the island republic, 
They are not held in jails. But they are 
prisoners on the island, their p: con- 
fiscated, their freedom and their civil rights 
taken away from them. 
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The Cuban regime does not need the 1,179 
patriots captured at the Bay of Pigs. It does 
need the $62 million price on their heads. 

But suppose this group were med— 
then what of the 50,000 political prisoners 
held in Cuban jails? And what of the 
Cuban people generally, held prisoner on the 
island by a foreign-dominated government? 

The Castro regime twice already has 
raised the ransom price for the invasion 
group. Is there any reason to believe it does 
not have plans for a far bigger price that 
would strike hard at the United States? 


The Three-Sided Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much sounding off about the 
so-called rightwing extremists, but few 
persons are stepping back to get the 
proper perspective. 

George Todt, columnist for the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner, consistently 
takes that necessary step back and take 
a long, hard look. Two of his columns 
are particularly enlightening and, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I submit them to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

“Can Unit Be Human?” is from the 
March 20, 1962, Herald-Examiner and 
“Three-Sided Drive” is from the April 
5, 1962, edition. 

The articles follow: 

From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
Mar. 20, 1962] 
Can Untr Be Human? 

Nearly all of us are at least emotionally 
against communism—or Fabian socialism 
for that matter—but not too many of us 
know the reason why. 

It is extremely Important that the Amer- 
ican people avail themselves of the intellec- 
tual tools to enable them to recognize and 
defeat the Marxist beast of many forms, 

Friends often ask me what I read and 
today I am going to list a publication which 
is to be recommended to all conservative 
thinkers. There are many other good works 
of this kind, too. But this one I like in 
8 


A LIBERTARIAN 


The booklet is called the Freeman and 
Is a monthly Journal of Ideas on liberty. It 
is published by the Foundation for Economic 
Freedom, whose president is Leonard E. 
Read. Editor is Paul L. Poirot. Both out- 
standing Americans, 

I met Read 10 years ago at a Bill of Rights 
luncheon in Los Angeles, where he made a 
brilliant address concerning the American 
free enterprise system. Joe Crail and George 
Ross of Coast Federal Savings introduced 
me to him then, and we have kept in touch 
occasionally over the years. A great liber- 
tarian. 

The Foundation for Economic Freedom is 
a nonpolitical, nonprofit educational chami- 
pion of private property, the free market, 
the profit-and-loss system, and limited gov- 
ernment. Its address is simply: FEE, Irv- 
ington-on-Hudson, New York. 
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“PLANNED CHAOS” 

Any interested person may receive its 
publications for the asking. The costs of 
foundation projects and services, including 
the Freeman, are met through voluntary 
donations. 

In the March issue of this solid little book- 
let, I came upon one of the most brilliant 
exposes of the Marxist onslaught in our Na- 
tion I have ever read. Called “Planned 
Chaos and the New Idolatry” by Dr. Ed- 
mund A. Opitz, it is a masterpiece. Let's 
read it, 

“The key idea of freedom,” writes Dr, 
Opitz, “is the conviction that men derive 
their rights from the Creator. * * * 

“In contrast to this statement there is the 


“declaration of the late Sidney Webb, the 


godfather of Fabian socialism: ‘The first step 
must be to rid our minds of the idea that 
there are such things in social matters as 
abstract rights.’ 


TRUTHS SELF-EVIDENT 


“And Marxism, denying God, logically 
denies the idea of individual rights. In so 
doing it reduces individuals from persons in 
their own right to mere units of the state. 
Communism, with all its ugly features, fol- 
lows logically from this initial premise.” 

As Dr. Opitz points out elsewhere in his 
remarkable “Planned Chaos,” the basic 
premise of the American system is to be 
found in our Declaration of Independence 
where our Founding Fathers asserted that all 
of us derive certain rights from God. 

This is our creed: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

The ideals which stemmed from the Ameri- 
can Revolution point to the free agency of 
man; those which emanated from the Marx- 
ian turmoil amount to a controlled serfdom. 
Which is it to be for us? 

Let's continue our studies; there is power 
in thought and ideas. 


{From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
Apr. 5, 1962] 
THREE-SIDED DRIVE k 

There has been much uninformed sound- 
ing off against the so-called right wing 
extremists in past weeks and it is time to 
put this matter into proper perspective so 
the public may zero in on the basic funda- 
mentals of the matter. 

Let's get to the heart of the problem today 
sans doubletalk and doublethink. Just lay 
it on the line. 

There is more to this disturbing problem 
than meets the eye immediately—and we 
must remind ourselves at the outset that 
nothing is all black or all white. We must 
discriminate thoughtfully here. 

As I see it, the struggle for power is not 
basically that of Communists and non-Com- 
munists, nor merely one major political 
party against the other party. That would 
be too simple. What's the score? 

THREE SIDES = 

In reality the conflict is primarily an 
ideological donnybrook between three inter- 
ested segments of our people. They are 


“those who espouse the doctrines of (1) free 


enterprise, (2) Fabian socialism, and (3) 
Bolshevik Moscow-type communism. What 
is the difference? 

Let's think of the problem as being in the 
form of an equilateral triangle. It has three 
sides. Suppose we label each with one of 
the names we have just indicated. We will 
see that the three points of the triangle are 
equidistant from each other. What then? 
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Depending upon which point we may be 
standing, the other two positions will seem 
relatively “extreme” in comparison with our 
own, To the free enterpriser, communism 
and Fabian socialism appear “extreme”; to 
the Communist, Fabians and free enterpris- 
ers are “extremists”; and as far as the 
Fabian Socialist, we find overwhelming re- 
sentment against his opposition from left 
and right—communism and free enterprise 
together. But the latter Is his prime target. 


NOISY FABIANS 


Today, most of the noise against “right- 
wing extremists” is emanating from the 
Fabians who want to accomplish the destruc- 
tion of our American free enterprise system. 
Their propaganda is massive and repeti- 
tious. There Is little opportunity afforded 
for effective replies in the mass communi- 
cations media, which they largely control. 
Some have been snowed under by the as- 
sault. Free enterprisers have been frozen 
out by unfair means. 

Will reason prevail in the end? 

Actually, the Fablan position in the United 
States is represented most effectivesly by 
the Americans for Democratic Action and 
similar organizations. Only some 60,000 
strong, they have managed to infiltrate 
many positions of top leadership in the Dem- 
ocratic Party—also the GOP. 

WHICH WILL WIN? 


The best seller book, “Keynes at Harvard,” 
gives some piercing insights into the Fabian 
ADA society. Every American ought to read 
it. Published by the Veritas Foundation 
of Harvard, headed by Archibald Roosevelt. 

Ultimately the Fabian Socialist would give 
us the same form of state socialism the 
Bolshevik intends—dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. But his methods vary somewhat. 
More like George Orwell's book, 1984.“ Pre- 
fers evolution to revolution, infiltration to 
actual bloodshed. Instead of mass murder 
of political opponents, he might substitute 
the concentration camp—or mental hospital. 

Today the power of Bolshevik communism 
is centered in Moscow. The might of Fabian 
socialism is centered in the United States 
and Great Britain. The two forces hate 
each other, vie for world power. Which is 
it to be? 

Both despise American free enterprise and 
want to destroy it. 


Status Seeking? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIE STAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. HEISTAND. Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know, some of the world's strangest 
happenings occur in the Nation’s Capital. 

Surely, one of the eyebrow-raising 
events of the past month bears some 
attention. After all, how often does a 
guest, invited to the White House, picket 
the mansion before he enters for dinner? 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the appendix of the 
Recor», I submit this editorial from the 
Washington Daily News, May 1, 1962: 

STATUS SEEKING? 

What crust. 

Early in March, Dr. Linus C. Pauling, 1954 
Nobel Prize winner in chemistry and an out- 
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spoken opponent of nuclear testing, sent 
President Kennedy a telegram asking: 

“Are you to give the orders that will cause 
you to go down in history as one of the most 
immoral men of all times and one of the 
greatest enemies of the human race?” 

Very strong language, that. And presum- 
ably to show that he meant what he said, 
Dr. Pauling over the weekend (including 
Sunday) marched with dan-the- bomb 
pickets outside the White House. 

But Sunday evening Dr. Pauling left the 
picketline, donned black tie and with Mrs. 
Pauling attended President and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy's dinner honoring all living Nobel Prize 
winners in the Western Hemisphere. Dur- 
ing the party, wrote one Washington society 
reporter, Dr. Pauling “and his lady began 
a fast-paced Latin rh and other guests 
followed right along until it was time for all 
to go into the East Room for dramatic read- 
ings by actor Frederic March.” 

True, a White House social invitation is 
supposed to be a command to attend. But 
one doesn’t go to jail for not showing up, 
and Author William Faulkner didn't show up 
for this party. 

Could it be that Dr. Pauling is a man 
willing to forget his convictions—loony as 

are—when he gets a chance to do some 
social climbing? 

Personally, had we believed half of what 
Dr. Pauling says he believes, we wouldn't 
have had the gall to show up. 


Will There Be No Limit to Debt? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Spokesman-Review of Spokane, 
Wash. It asks a very pertinent question 
of the Kennedy administration. 


Certainly there are few who look for 
a balanced budget. There should be 
forceful leadership to keep the car off 
the incline upon which our present fiscal 
position so precariously rests. 

WIL. Tarere Be No Limrr TO DEBT? 

About 1 year ago the debt limit of the 
U.S. Government was $293 billion. In recent 
weeks, in response to President Kennedy’s 
request, Congress raised the limit to $300 bil- 
lion. Now, Congress is about to consider an- 
other Kennedy request, to raise the limit to 
$308 billion. 

More Kennedy plans for more billion-dol- 
lar spending seem to be pouring out of the 
White House every few days. It is a wonder 
that Congressmen are not thoroughly frus- 
trated over their own inability to keep track 
of the fiscal affairs of the Government, let 
alone control the purse strings—which is 
thelr constitutional responsibility. 

A good example of the “give-up” attitude 
that is saturating Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton, D.C., was the Senate vote last week on 
the Kennedy request for authority to buy 
$100 million worth of unsecured United Na- 
tions bonds. The Senate actually gave the 
President more authority than he asked for, 
with practically no strings attached. 

It remains to be seen what the House of 
Representatives will do on this question of 

y ald to the U.N. A $100-million 
loan to the U.N. looks rather small in com- 
Parison with the total annual spending fig- 
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ure of more than $93 billion. Yet each such 
fiscal proposal increases our own national 
debt. Right now, about 10 percent of every 
dollar the Federal Government collects in 
taxes has to be used solely for payment of 
interest on the public debt. 

Now that the final date for filing Federal 
income tax returns is fast approaching, many 
Americans are aware of how deeply Uncle 
Sam is reaching into the taxpayer's pocket. 

But unless our Congressmen are told how 
we feel about the extraction of high interest 
and high taxes, there probably will be no 
limit to the debt that the Federal Govern- 
ment—with the active assistance of the Ken- 
nedy administration—is trying to impose 
upon the wage earners and other income 
producers of America, 


All-Channel Television Receivers 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8031) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
give the Fedcral Communications Commis- 
sion certain regulatory authority over tele- 
vision receiving apparatus. 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, we are 
trying today to help the gentleman from 
Towa and other Members of the Congress 
by providing better television service for 
the rural communities of our country. 
The gentleman from Iowa is able to re- 
ceive VHF television service. This VHF 
television service travels roughly twice 
as far with the same power as the UHF 
service. Some time ago the Federal 
Communications Commission thought it 
would be in the public interest to in- 
augurate a program to which they re- 
ferred as deintermixture. They started 
in a limited number of markets and re- 
cently decided to expand into eight addi- 
tional markets. Their plan was, I think, 
to continue to expand until they replaced 
all VHF service with UHF service: If 
this develops, if they are able to replace 
all of the VHF stations in the rural areas 
with UHF, our constituents will be left 
without any type of television service. 

The effect will be to deny television 
service to many people living in the rural 
areas. I am not speaking just of the 
Far West. I am speaking of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, and these 
other States. It would have the effect 
of denying television service to many of 
the people in the rural communities. 

I regret that the Members were not 
present on the floor when my colleague 
from Illinois (Mr. SPRINGER] made his 
opening remarks, because I thought he 
did a very good job of explaining this 
very difficult and technical problem by 
putting it in simple language so that 
everyone could understand it. 

There still seems to be some misunder- 
standing but if this bill is not passed the 
Commission plans to continue its policy 
of deintermixture which would result in 
inferior service or perhaps no service 
at all for some of our rural areas. 


May 2 
Lincoln: A Religious Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Le- 
high County Republican Committee in 
the district that I have the honor to 
represent, sponsors two essay contests 
on the “Life and Ideals of Abraham Lin- 
coln” as a part of the Lincoln Day cele- 
brations, one being for senior high school 
students and the other for junior high 
school students of Lehigh County. The 
winning selections are made by a board 
of distinguished educators from several 
hundred essays submitted. I am very 
proud of the fine students and the essays 
they submit. This year the contest for 
the junior high school students was won 
by Laura E. Reed, a ninth grade student 
at Raub Junior High School in Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the winning essay 
of this young lady, entitled, “Lincoln: A 
Religious Man?” 

The essay follows: 

LINCOLN: A Reticiovus Man? 


Most people are well informed about the 
political life and ideas of Abraham Lincoln. 
Much is known about his private life and 
activities. At a time when we are so greatly 
interested in spiritual values, it is n 
to comprehend Lincoln's religious beliefs and 
ideas in order to understand the true mean- 
ing of his actions and speeches, Only a 
minority of the world’s population knows the 
answers to these questions: Of what de- 
nomination was the great emancipator? Did 
he believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ? 
How did he use the Bible? I will try to 
answer these questions and others in the 
words that follow. 

Ever since Lincoln's death, his religious 
denomination has been a greatly debated 
subject. The main reason for this is that 
his ideas matured and changed as he grew 
older. Some people say he was an unbeliever 
and others say that he was as close to Heaven 
as any living man ever was. There are many 
different views on the nature of Lincoln's 
religion. Some examples are: One of his 
Springfield neighbors remembered his ex- 
pressing this idea frequently: When Lincoln 
discovered a church whose creed was the 
Golden Rule, he would unite with it immedi- 
ately. Herndon, his law partner, heard Lin- 
coln say that his religion was like an old 
man’s, Glenn, who said, “When I do good 
I feel good; when I do bad I feed bad; and 
that's my religion.” David Davis, the chief 
engineer of Lincoln’s nomination in 1860, 
said: “He had no faith In the Christian sense 
of the term. He had faith in law, prin- 
ciples, causes, and effects.“ Lincoln's wife, 
Mary Todd, expressed her opinion by saying 
that he had no faith in the usual sense of 
the word. He never joined a church, but 
she still believed he was a religious man by 
nature. She was sure that her husband was 
never a technical Christian. I definitely 
agree with her. : 

In 1846, during Lincoln’s campaign for 
Congress, he was opposed by Peter Cart- 
wright, a Methodist preacher, who accused 
him of being an open scoffer of Christianity. 
Lincoln replied, in a handbill, that he was 
not a member of any Christian church, but 
that he had never denied the truth of the 
Bible, he had never scoffed at Christianity, 
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and he would never vote for a man who did 
Such a thing. 

There are many conflicting views about the 
Question of Lincoln's belief in the divinity 
of Christ. In 1834 Lincoln wrote an essay 
to show that Jesus was not God's divine son. 
His first law partner remarked that, Lin- 
coin always denied that Jesus was the son 
Of God as understood and maintained by 
the Chrisiam church.” Nevertheless, Lin- 
coln later wrote: “I have been reading a work 
of Doctor Smith on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and have heard him preach and 
Converse on the subject, and I am now con- 
vinced of the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion.” More important, however, as a fel- 
low Tlinoisan wrote, is the fact that his 
“principles and practices and the spirit of 
his whole life were of the very kind we uni- 
Versally agree to call Christian.” 

Lincoln used, read, and quoted the Bible 
More than most modern preachers do, He 
read it from the time he learned to read until 
his death. He frequently cited and quoted 
Verses and psalms from the Scriptures. After 
Searching through his speeches, state papers, 
letters, and recorded conversations, it has 
been discovered that he used 77 quotations 
from, or references to the Bible. Most of 
these are in his speeches although many ap- 
Peared in his conversation. The majority 
of the citations are from the four Gospels 
and the words of Jesus. Second is Genesis, 
and Psalms and Exodus are tied for third 
Place. He quoted from 22 books of the Bible, 
Sixteen of these are from the Old Testament. 
One of the most famous of these quotations 
is included in Lincoln's. “house divided“ 
Speech, taken from Mark 3: 25-26. The 
Bible reading is: “If a house be divided 
against itself, that house cannot stand, And 
if Satan rises up against himself, and be 
divided, he cannot stand, but hath an end.” 
Note the resemblance between that and 
Lincoln's speech: “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand * . It will become all 
One thing or all the other.” During his 
Mother's long illness, Lincoln read the Bible 
to her for hours at a time. He was just a 
boy then, for she died when he was but 10 
years of age. Lincoln read the Bible at other 
Spiritual crises, too. Three of the most 
famous are after breaking his engagement 
With Mary Todd in 1841, after the death of 
his son, Eddie, in 1850, and after his son, 
Willie, died in 1862. During the Civil War 
his mature attitude toward the Bible was 
expressed to his lifelong friend, Joshua 
Speed. Lincoln wrote, “* * * take all of 
this Book upon reason that you can, and the 
balance on faith, and you will live and die 
a happier and better man.” He called the 
Bible, the best gift God has given to man.“ 

Another question that comes to mind is 
What kind of God was Lincoln’s God? 
When he was running for President he is 
Said to have confided in someone that the 
Opposition of a clergyman hurt him deeply. 
He is then said to have confessed to being 
No Christian and to have continued, “I 
know that there is a God and that He hates 
injustice and slavery. I see the storm com- 
ing and I know that His hand is in it. If 
He has a place and work for me, and I think 
He has, I believe I am ready. I am nothing, 
but truth is everything; I know I am right 
because I know that liberty is right, for 
Christ teaches it, and Christ is God. I have 
told them that a house divided against itself 
Cannot stand, and Christ and reason say 
the same, and they will find it so.“ When 
his old friends said that he had no religion, 
their opinion was based on such remarks as 
that his God was “not a person.” 

What was Lincoln's attitude toward 
Prayer? He treasured the fact that others 
Prayed for him and the Nation. The prayer 
book was written in his own special lan- 
guage, it seemed, for he could understand 
and did believe every part of it, He prayed 
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many times daily, and this number was in- 
creased with the death of his son, Willie. 
His farewell when leaving Springfield to take 
over the Presidency showed his trusting be- 
lief in prayer. He had before him, he said, 
a task “greater than that which rested upon 
Washington.” He then continued, With- 
out the assistance of that Divine Being, 
who ever attends me, I cannot succeed. 
With that assistance I cannot fail. Trust- 
ing in Him, who can go with me and remain 
with you and be everywhere for good, let 
us confidently hope that all will yet be well. 
To His care commending you, as I hope in 
your prayers you will commend me, I bid 
you an affectionate farewell.” 

Did Lincoln believe in the supernatural? 
In later life he has been called a “spiritual- 
ist,” in that he had a keen sense of the super- 
natural and the unseen and was, apparently, 
often guided by visions and dreams. Thus, 
it is important to note, as does Richard 
Current, that he was a mystic—able to com- 
municate directly with what could not be 
seen. As a matter of fact, this linked him 
with the Quakers for whom he had a real 
affinity. Lamon says on one occasion at 
the White House Lincoln began to talk 
about his dreams. He had noted there were 
16 chapters in the Old Testament and 4 or 5 
in the New where dreams were mentioned. 
“If we believe the Bible, we must accept the 
fact that in the old days God and his angels 
came to men in their sleep and made them- 
selves known in dreams,” he stated. Once 
he was asked by Mrs. Lincoln if he believed 
in dreams. His reply was that he could not 
say that he did, but that he had had one 
recently which had haunted him ever since. 
When he opened his Bible after this dream, 
he turned to the 28th chapter of Genesis, 
which tells about a dream. “I kept on 
turning the leaves of the old book, and 
everywhere my eye fell on passages record- 
ing matters strangely in keeping with my 
own thoughts—supernatural visitations, 
dreams, visions, eto.“ he remarked in awe. 
Actually, Lincoln believed that God had put 
him on earth for a purpose and that He 
would guide him to the right paths. 

Lincoln's public pronouncements have pro- 
vided a religiouslike inspiration for Ameri- 
cans from his day to this. I firmly believe 
that reading his works and ideas has made 
me to be a more religious person. As his 
service to his country and his life itself drew 
near the end, he projected his full-rounded 
Christianity in the closing words of his 
second inaugural: “With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are In; 
to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow, and his orphan—to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and a lasting 
peace, among ourselves, and with all 
nations.” 


This Is No-Win Before You Start” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the April 18 issue 
of the Rockford (III.) Register-Repub- 
lic. It emphasizes the disgrace of the 
new U.S. Air Force recruiting posters 
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which display the flag of the United Na- 
tions rather than that of the United 
States. 


Tuts Is “No-WIn BEFORE You START” 


Americans are not only shocked—they are 
fighting mad—over the disclosure that 
U.S. Air Force recruiting posters display the 
United Nations flag but omit the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Violent protests wete heard from Mem- 
bers of Congress when California Represen- 
tative James B. Urr showed the recruiting 
posters to his House colleagues. Congress- 
man JOHN B. Anprerson, Rockford Republi- 
can, expressed his concern that the Defense 
Department “knowingly or unknowingly 
could issue a recruiting poster of this kind.” 

On a recruiting poster.for a branch of the 
U.S. Armed Forces, omission of the U.S. flag 
is Incredible. The U.S. Air Force hasn’t been 
turned over to the U.N. It is one of the 
components of this country’s fighting forces. 

This incident again points up efforts of 
many officials in the Kennedy administra- 
tion to downgrade U.S. interests and subju- 
gate them to the U.N. It is a policy of no- 
win before you start,” 

Every man who volunteers for or is called 
into military service takes an oath of al- 
legiance to the United States of America. 
He doesn't pledge himself to uphold the 
U.N., North Atlantic Treaty Organization or 
any other group of nations. 

This recruiting poster should be recalled 
and every copy destroyed. Congress should 
press its investigation and determine who 
is responsible for its issuance. The Ameri- 
can people have had enough of the Penta- 
gon crowd which seems to think that “pa- 
triotims“ is a nasty word. It’s high time 
to rekindle allegiance to God, the United 
States and its flag. 


A Constitutional Leader 


SPEECH 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, while I 
was not privileged to serve in this House 
with the late Honorable Hatton W. 
Sumners, of the Fifth District of Texas, 
Iam well aware of the debt owed to him 
by me and all other Members who regard 
the U.S. Constitution as a living, valid 
document for this modern time. 

Before his voluntary retirement in 
1946, Hatton Sumners had served in this 
Chamber for 34 years. For almost half 
of that time he was chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, and it was in this 
capacity that he exerted such tremend- 
ous influence on behalf of constitutional 
law. 

Hatton Sumners had a deep-rooted 
faith in the Constitution as the grantor 
of the individual liberties of Americans. 
He was closely familiar with the language 
of the Constitution. He was thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, And, although he knew that much 
had changed in the United States and in 
the world since the creation of that 
document, he knew also that certain 
principles—principles written into the 
Constitution—do not change. He held 
steadfastly to those principles and he 
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effectively summoned others to follow his 
example. 

It is highly appropriate, and it is al- 
most heartening, that the memory of 
what he was and of what he did should 
be honored here today. 


Outlook for Dairy Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in our na- 
tional agricultural economy the dairy in- 
dustry continues to make a highly sig- 
nificant contribution in the following 
respects: 

High quality dairy products for the 
health of the American people; a creator 
of jobs and business activity for process- 
ing and handling of dairy products com- 
mercially; markets for equipment; and, 
generally, a vital asset for the economy. 

For those reasons, it is absolutely es- 
sential not only for the dairy industry, 
but also for the Nation to maintain a 
healthy economic outlook. . 

Recently, I was privileged, in a broad- 
cast over Wisconsin radio stations, to re- 
view significant dairy legislation now 
pending in Congress. 

In response, the Burlington Standard 
Press, one of Wisconsin’s fine newspa- 
pers, published a constructive analytical 
editorial, entitled “Some Positive Sug- 
gestions Made.” 

Since it reflects constructive Wisconsin 
thinking on legislation now pending in 
Congress, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Some POSITIVE SUGGESTIONS MADE 

Senator ALEXANDER Winey recently re- 
viewed the outlook for dairy legislation in 
Congress in an address prepared for a Wis- 
consin radio broadcast. 

He stated, “The Nation—through free en- 
terprise and governmental cooperation— 
must now find a farm program that will: 
(a) better serve the American public; (b) 
reduce, as possible, the cost of the price 
support program to the taxpayer; and (c) 
brighten the outlook for the dairy indus- 
try—an important segment of our agricul- 
ture and national economy.” 

The dairy recommendations presented to 
Congress have been largely unacceptable in 
Congress and on the farm front, the Senator 
stated. He added, “As things look now, the 
dairy farmer may well be caught in a polit- 
ical as well as economic squeeze, The Agri- 
culture Committees in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, have failed to 
favorably report a resolution for maintaining 
a reasonable level of price supports.” 

He pointed out that the administration 
has dropped dairy price supports to 63.11 per 
hundredweight for manufacturing milk and 
according to predictions this is expected to 
cost the American dairy farmers about $350 
million, including the Joss of some $50 mil- 
lion in Wisconsin, the No. 1 dairy State. 
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He went on to say that realistically it is 
recognized that with the present supply- 
demand situation and its accompanying sub- 
stantial dairy surpluses there is little likeli- 
hood of getting a return to the $3.40 level 
of price supports. 

Pursuing this further, he added: “The 
Congress, however, can, and should, enact 
a compromise bill authorizing price support 
levels somewhere between the $3.11 and 
$3.40—perhaps within the $3.22 to $3.30 


range. 

He added that he felt that such action 
would, “first, prevent too great a drop in 
income for the dairy farmer, still caught in 
a cost-price squeeze; second, help to remedy 
the supply-demand situation; third, serve 
the taxpayer by holding down the costs of 
the price support program, without render- 
ing as much of a blow to the dairy farmer.” 

He concluded his comments on this por- 
tion of the program with the statement: 
“To prevent an economic catastrophe in 
dairying, and a demoralizing of the dairy 
farmer, however, fast action is now needed 
by the Congress.” 

Other phases of his talk included the 
statement that the current requests for funds 
to continue the school lunch program and 
the special milk program should be ap- 
proved by Congress. These include $105 
million for the special milk program and 
$170 million for the school lunches. 

In addition he recommended that the 
following steps need to be taken: 

“One. Provide greater protection for the 
dairy industry from too great a flow of im- 
ports; for example, the recent proclamation 
by the President, modifying the quota for 
bluemold cheese, authorizes expansion of 
imports by 283,000 pounds yearly. Recog- 
nizing that we already have a dairy surplus, 
this hits the dairy industry hard; for each 
pound of imported cheese ‘takes over’ the 
market for a pound of domestically pro- 
duced cheese. 

“Two, Considering the substantial sur- 
pluses, there is a real need also—my judg- 
ment—for greater utilization of dairy prod- 
ucts for shipment abroad under Public Law 
480. The purpose would be to utilize these 
high nutritive foods for humanitarian pur- 
poses, as well as for ‘strategic’ weapons in 
the cold war; and 

“Three, The Nation can and must expand 
its research, not only for consumption but, 
also for greater utilization of dairy prod- 
ucts for commercial-industrial purposes. 
For example: The enactment of the Wiley 
bill, S. 2414, to create a dairy research lab- 
oratory in Madison, would establish a sound 
foundation for expansion of such much- 
needed research.” 

Senator Wuer has set forth the problem 
as he sees it and he went a step further 
and expressed some ideas on how the prob- 
lem could be solved or at least alleviated 
to some extent. In that he has exceeded 
the efforts along this line of his Democratic 
colleague from Wisconsin, who merely re- 
outlined the problem but offered nothing in 
the line of suggested solutions. 


Support for Hospitalization Under Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
_to permission granted, I insert into the 
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Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
letter received by me from Dr. M. Shadid, 
a practicing physician in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., supporting the King-Anderson bill 
for hospitalization for the aged within 
the framework of social security. 

The letter is an eloquent plea on behalf 
of an important piece of desperately 
needed social legislation: 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
April 7, 1962. 

Dran Mu. CONGRESSMAN: I am deeply 
troubled by newspaper reports that 30,000 
Oklahomans have signed a petition against 
the King-Anderson bill on medical care for 
the aged. These signatures were not ob- 
tained in the proper manner and I am posi- 
tive they do not reflect the public opinion of 
Oklahoma. 

Reporters on the street asked the following 
question: “Do you believe the Federal Goy- 
ernment should pay your medical and hos- 
pital bills?“ Some answered Tes“ while 
others answered “No” and still others said 
they did not know. Some signatures were 
obtained in doctors’ offices, pressured by mis- 
leading propaganda. $ 

I have never yet explained the King-An- 
derson bill to either an individual or a group 
that the bill was not wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed. ; 

As the founder of the first cooperative 
hospital in the United States, which serves 
farm families in western Oklahoma, I know 
how desperately our old people need this 
help—and on a decent, self-respecting basis. 
I have worked all my life with farm and 
labor groups and I know that these people— 
as well as countless fairminded men and 
women in all walks of life—strongly support 
this just and humane legislation. 

I hope you will ignore false reports from 
Oklahoma and do all in your power for 
passage of the King-Anderson bill. 

Yours very truly, 
M. Branio, M.D, 


House Resolntion 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced in a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure 
now House Resolution 211, There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConcrEssIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism-and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 


The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject, These citi- 
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zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

DEARBORN, MICH., 

N March 19, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 

Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We ask you for your favorable 
Consideration of House Resolution 211 (the 
Flood resolution), which would establish a 
permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. 

May we also add that Mr, Rusk's opposi- 
tion definitely shows ignorance on his part 
as to the true picture behind the Iron 
Curtain. X 

Mr. Rusk must have some very poor ad- 
visers on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL LUKOW, 
Louisa M, LUKOW. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 20, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD; 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMan FLOOD: Enclosed you 
will find our letter to Hon, Howard SMITH, 
chairman, House Rules Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mary STADNYCKY. 


G. Mary STADNYCKY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 20, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, , 
Chairman, House Rules ‘Committee, New 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Surra: We, American students 
Of the Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
uphold the Ukrainian-born students of our 
school who ask you, Mr. Chairman, to sup- 
Port the resolution of House Resolution 211 
On creation of Special House Committee on 
Captive Nations. 

Respectfully yours, 

Karolynne Clarke: Susan Bullock; In- 
grida Brunaus; Elaine Grister; Beverly 
Caplan; Angela Busilla; Donna Burns; 
Sallie Burkert; Susan Cooke; Judy 
Condict; Deidre Collier; Lorrayne 
Cohen; Donna Cohen; Irma Cavalier; 
Blanche Caplan; Kathleen Cooper; 
Sheila Cooperstein; Carol Cooper; Joan 
Chambers; Tateana Bulba; Andrea G. 
Shuman; Jennifer Jones; Laura Gray; 
Nadia Porven; Brenda B. Blount; 
Karen Hamilton; Sherry Borow; Carol 
M. Shlifer; Leslie Marx; Marcia Lloyd; 
Wendy Scherner; Moniha Dlinnyh; 
Betty Geiger; Diane Vinikoor; Jean- 
nette Weiss; Loretta Tretina; Carolyn 
Blood; Annie Taylor; Janice Blum- 
berg; Lois Glebow; Linda Barnett; the 
students of the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls. 
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UKRAINIAN YOUTH LEAGUE OF 
NORTH AMERICA, 
March 21, 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On behalf of our UYL-NA or- 
ganization, I'd like to thank you for your 
wonderful talk at our last convention over 
the past Labor Day weekend at the Hotel 
Casey, in Scranton, Pa. 

In a word, it is exhilarating, and I wish 
to tell you that there were many, many fine 
words said about your fine speech. With- 
out going into too many superlatives, I be- 
lieve it was just about the best talk we ever 
had at our conventions (we were organized 
at the Chicago World's Fair in 1933), and we 
haye had some mighty good talks in the 
past. 

Also, on behalf of our UYL-NA organiza- 
tion, I'd like to thank you so very much for 
your enlightened and progressive efforts on 
behalf of the chained peoples (non-Russian) 
in the USSR, It's unfortunate that so 
many other officials are not as up to the times 
as you are. 

I've enclosed a copy of a letter to the Hon- 
orable Howarp W. Sorry, chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, which was sent to 
the latter yesterday, that you may use in 
your files. c 


Again, thank you very much for your out- 


standing efforts in trying to make this world 
a better place in which to live. 
Yours truly, 
ALEXANDER F. DANKO, 
President, UYL-NA. 
Marcu 20, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On behalf of my organization, 
which members over 500 club affiliates 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
I would like to express this strong appeal 
to you to consider House Resolution 211. 

Our organization is in favor of a perma- 
nent House Committee on Captive Nations. 

Since the Ukrainian people haye long de- 
sired freedom and independence from for- 
eign domination, and since they welcomed 
the invading Nazi horde in 1941 as libera- 
tors until the latter showed their true colors 
with typical Nazi German terror and bru- 
tality, forcing the Ukrainian people to flee 
and fight as an underground army (and 
quite effectively, as both the Germans and 
Russians were to sadly learn), we feel it in- 
cumbent upon the freedom-loving American 
people, through their duly elected Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, to champion the 
cause of freedom and self-determination not 
only in Africa and Asia, but also in Eastern 
Europe, whose peoples have long suffered 
under the imperialistic-colonialistic Russian 
tyranny, as these people, in fact, are the 
Achilles heel in the Russian plan to conquer 
the world. 

By establishing a Permanent Committee 
on Captive Nations, we would be able to 
gather the full and complete story on im- 
perialistic Russia's land grabs over the cen- 
turies and would thus hearten fhe many 
non-Russian people—who form the majority 
in the U.S.S.R—suffering behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Therefore we appeal to you to favorably 
consider House Resolution 211 dealing with 
the Permanent Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. 

Thank you for your kind consideration on 
this most important legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER F. DANKO, 
President, U. T. L.-N. A. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
March 21, 1962. 
Hon. J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

The United Ukrainian Organizations of 
Cleveland, Ohio, appeal to you to consider 
favorably the resolution, House Resolution 
211, calling for the establishment of a per- 
manent Committee on Captive Nations. We 
oppose strongly the views of our Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk who expressed opposition of 
the Department of State to the establish- 
ment of such a committee. Mr. Rusk's ar- 
guments display a lack of solid knowledge of 
the true situation behind the Iron Curtain 
establishing in Ukraine, where the Ukrainian 
people are wagering a systematic opposition 
and struggle against the Communist rule im- 
5 by Moscow. A Committee on Captive 

ations in the House of Representatives 
would inform the American people and the 
world on the state of affairs behind the Iron 
Curtain and assist the U.S. Government in 
formulating its policies with respect to cap- 
tive nations enslayed in the Russian Com- 
munist empire. 

Mr, Congressman, we strongly urge you 
to consider favorably House Resolution 211 
in your Rules Committee. 

Thank you. 

DMYTRO MISKO, 
President. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
March 21, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, + 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
* Dzar Sm: We members of Organization for 
Defense of Four Freedoms, Ukraine, Inc., 
branch 19, Minneapolis, Minn., ask you kind- 
ly to take into consideration House Resolu- 
tion 211 because we are certain this would be 
of vital importance in our fight of commu- 
nism, thus we are in favor of permanent 
House Committee on the Captive Nations. 
Please give us your fullest support, 
Sincerely yours, 
M. Tvascevycn, President. 


Diamond Jubilee of Yeshiva University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, few peo- 
ple think of New York as a university 
city, but in fact more than 50 institu- 
tions of higher education listed in the 
education directory are located within 
the city limits. One of the notable insti- 
tutions is Yeshiva University, which cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary on December 
10, 1961. The dinner to mark that oc- 
casion also paid tribute to Dr. Samuel 
Belkin, Leshiva's president, on the occa- 
sion of his 50th birthday. 

His great leadership and devoted serv- 
ice to this great institution of learning 
were fittingly hailed by Hon. Charles H. 
Silver; and I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the remarks of Mr. Silver on that 
occasion. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress By Hon, CHARLES H. SILVER, CHAIR= 

MAN, AT THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF 

YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 10, 1961 


Seven and a half decades may not seem a 
large span in the life of a university, but we 
have gathered here not to mark the passing 
of years. We have assembled to honor the 
accomplishments, the harvest and glory of 
three-quarters of a century of constant ex- 
pansion, Improvement, and growth. 

The counting of time is of no consequence. 
The true achievement is to make time count. 

And this evening’s celebration of the dia- 
mond jubilee anniversary of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity pays tribute to a magnificent suc- 
cess. No greater miracle has been wrought 
by our people in the New World than the 
creation of Yeshiva and its development into 
one of mankind’s great citadels of learning. 

Ours is a diamond jubilee, indeed, for no 
brighter gem than Yeshiva exists in the en- 
tire crown of American Jewish accomplish- 
ments than this proud and distinguished 
contribution to the cause of learning. 

But there is still another facet to this dia- 
mond jubllee—and, as we honor the school 
whose interests he did so much to forward, 
we also honor a man. On this night, as we 
mark the 75th anniversary of Yeshiva, we 
also celebrate the 50th birthday of its be- 
loved president, Dr. Samuel Belkin. 

We have come to consider the half-century 
mark, in these times; as still being young; 
well, perhaps Just approaching middle age. 

But it seems unbelievable, despite his ap- 
parent youth, that Dr. Belkin is just now 
arriving at that midpoint of unquestioned 
maturity; and we cannot help marveling at 
the impressive record of those wonderfully 
creative 50 years. 

Indeed, at an age when most men in his 
field stand merely on the threshold of their 
most productive years, Dr. Belkin can al- 
ready look back upon a life of pioneering 
achievement and wide recognition. He is in- 
ternationally hailed as one of Jewry's most 
forcefu) leaders, a dedicated scholar, and 
inspired educator. 

Spurred by Dr. Belkin’s devoted leadership, 
our bold and unique educational venture at- 
tained university status in 1945 and thus be- 
came the flrst in America—in the world—in 
all history, under Jewish sponsorship. Then, 
in December 1951, exactly 10 years ago, we 
met -the rigorous qualifications necessary 
to earn the charter for a nonsectarlan medi- 
cal college, the first in our city in more than 
100 years, 

Again, it was the indomitable perseverance 
of Dr. Belkin, despite overwhelming opposi- 
tion, that prevailed, even against those who 
accused us of establishing a “medical ghetto” 
which would narrow the already limited 
number of young people of our faith who 
gained admission to other medical schools. 
Now we know the rewards of his vision and 
foresight. Not only has the contribution of 
our Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
broken down restrictive quotas at other 
schools, but we could train 10 times the 
present number if we only had the facilities 
to accommodate all of the deserving students 
who apply. 

This is a consummation to be sought in 
the years ahead. We look forward, thanks 
to you, our master builders, ambassadors, 
and faithful friends, to the successful com- 
pletion of our yast. blueprint for the sixties, 

This will not only widen the capacity of 
our present instructional centers, but will 
witness the electrifying realization of a new 
university city on a spacious campus ex- 
tending from 83d Street to 86th Street on 
Broadway, in the very heart of midtown 
Manhattan. 

In the days ahead, as we move onward 
and upward, expanding our influence in the 
fine and liberal arts, the classics, humanities, 
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medicine and the sciences, widening the 
scope of our Stern College for Women and 
our graduate schools in education, mathe- 
matics, theology, and social service, Yeshiva 
University will enter upon an even greater 
era of intellectual responsibility. | 

Where, today, we have more than 5,000 
students in our classrooms and lecture halls, 
tomorrow will bring a rising tide of added 
tens of thousands, with a need for new 
buildings, new libraries, new laboratories, 
new housing facilities, and an enormous 
number of dollars to meet the demand for 
vital scholarship grants and faculty compen- 
sation. 

Is this a challenge from which any of us 
will shrink? No; not if we are the kind of 
men and women who first conceived this 
academy and nourished it through many 
trying hours; not if we are consecrated to 
the dynamic purpose of Yeshiva University 
as Dr. Belkin has so ably defined it, and I 
quote his own words: 

“In order to be spiritually better Jews, 
and thus better Americans, It is our sacred 
duty to sustain our own intellectual towers 
of strength, our own schools of higher learn- 
ing in which we may give expression to our 
inner selves, direction to our moral lives, 
and devotion to democracy.” 

As the many-branched candles of the 
menorah have burned on through centuries, 
so shall the flame of knowledge, which is 
Yeshiva, survive the days of stress and 
menace, shedding light against the gather- 
Ing darkness to bring about a brighter fu- 
ture, And history will honor the keepers of 
that flame. The name of Dr. Belkin will 
stand among the foremost in the ranks of 
education, of medical training, of dedication 
to youth, to the dignity of man, to the all- 
embracing service of our Creator. 

For Yeshiva is also a testament of faith, 
and as we recall the mighty blow struck for 
freedom by the Maccabees, we can be proud 
that, in our own time, we are striking again 
as we strive to maintain and strengthen our 
citadel of liberty and learning. 

On this jubilee night of celebration, in this 
season of heroic example, let us resolve to be 
pure in our sacred duty, faultless in our de- 
termination to build even higher towers of 
strength, preserving our undying faith, 
promoting the greater future and destiny of 
our great school. 

In the words of the poet: 

“Here is a fortress of the soul and mind, 

A symbol of the better world to be, 
A beacon light of hope for all mankind— 
God bless * * * Yeshiva University.” 


The Vanishing British Doctor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the April 12 issue of the Los Angeles 
Times. It points out that Britain is 
losing all her young doctors because of 
the National Health Service. It is also 
a warning to America to think twice be- 
fore trying socialized medicine: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
Apr. 12, 1962] 
Tue VANISHING BRITISH DOCTOR 

It is a passionately defended article of 
faith among our socialized medicine ad- 
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vocates that Britain’s birth-to-death medical 
care program is the goal Americans should 
seek. 

But the medical utopia overseas is coming 
unglued, judging from the chorus of crit- 
icism directed at it by qualified i 

Tt is still a popular (i.e, political) suc- 
cess. Opinion polls show that a whopping 
majority of British laymen approve of the 
free-loading medical system, and no prudent 
politician dares suggest a change. 

Dr. John R. Seale, a British medico visit- 
ing here, recently wrote in the authoritative 
British Medical Journal that England is los- 
ing its doctors wholesale. 

Government commissions haye been 
studying the problem, and have recom- 
mended a 10-percent increase in the num- 
ber of admissions to medical schools. 

But Dr. Seale points out that this will 
not solve the problem of the vanishing 
British doctor. 

“Intake of medical students is no solu- 
tion to a problem which flows from the 
loss of doctors after qualifying,” Dr. Seale 
wrote. 

In short, young British doctors are emi- 
grating to Canada, Australia, and this 
country. The reason is, they can do much 
better financially, and they don’t like their 
status as medical puppets under the na- 
tional health service program. 

Why should a young British doctor choose 
to practice in Britain, enmeshed in NHS 
redtape, for $6,600 a year, when he can aver- 
age $15,900 in Canada, with enhanced 
prestige and true professional freedom? 

The question is answered by the exodus 
of doctors, 

There is, as yet, no actual shortage of 
doctors in Britain, because the slack has 
been taken up by foreign-born medicos: 
Indian and refugee doctors constitute an 
important and growing segment of the 
younger medicos in practice in Britain. 
Many of them, Dr. Seale notes, must diag- 
nose through an interpreter, and the quality 
of medical care avallable 1s being questioned 
within the profession and by thoughtful 
laymen. 

Britain is losing its doctors. The basic 
cause of their defection overseas is the 
national health service, which is socialized 
medicine, 

Those who are raising the legislative roof 
with their hoorahs for a national health 
service in this country are courting the 
disaster that threatens British medicine. 

Free medical care without doctors is worth 
exactly what is paid for it. When doctors 
are forced into a robot role by government, 
those gifted and devoted youths with the 
high qualifications for medicine will choose 
more attractive careers, 


Rehabilitation of Washington, N.J., Star 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr: 
President, it is always encouraging 
discover that initiative, self-reliance, 
risk taking are still in practice in our 
business world, for this is what built our 
country. 

Newspapers across the Nation have 
been closing their doors recently due to 
a lack of circulation or a lack of adver- 
tising. One newspaper which faced this 
difficulty was the Washington (N. J.) Staf, 
a weekly newspaper that had gone into 
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a bad slump. The paper went into re- 

ceivership. But with the kind of in- 

ventlveness which helped to build our 
country, Mr. Felice Castelli purchased 

the Star out of receivership and hired a 

staff that would bring life back into the 

Paper. The new management came up 

with the idea of publishing a metro- 

. Politan-type Sunday paper with national 
and international news, a daily type but 
on a weekly basis. 

A full report of the phenomenal re- 
birth of the Washington (N.J.) Star has 
been reported in the American Press 
Magazine of March 1962. I therefore ask 
for unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, the fol- 

“lowing article on the Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Famous WEEKLY, Arren SLUMP, Makes Bic 
Comenack Wir SUNDAY Parern—New Pus- 
LISHER OF RURAL WASHINGTON (N.J:) STAR, 
Wica Twice Won Tor NEA AWARD FOR 
EXCELLENCE, LAUNCHES METROPOLITAN- TYPESE 
Sunpay Parme WitH NATIONAL AND INTER- 
NATIONAL NEWS 


It was 2 o'clock on a Sunday morning but 
in the front office of one of New Jersey's 
rural weekly newspapers a United Press In- 
ternational wire service teletype was chat- 
tering, 

The weekly's editor was taking a last min- 
ute look at the tickertape'’s description of 
World and national events and in the com- 
Posing room the weekly’s front page was 
being put together. 

The date was February 25, 1962; the loca- 
tion Washington, NJ. (population 5,023). 
The occasion was the birth of the Sunday 
Star, a paper with all the earmarks of a 
dally—color comics, 27 nationally known 
Teatures and columns, world, national, and 
Statewide news as well as strong local coy- 
€rnge—but published only once a week. 

The Sunday Star is the brainchild of Frank 

general manager of the Star Printing 
and Publishing Corp., and is an outgrowth of 
Warren County's oldest and largest weekly, 
the Star, winner of 55 State and National 
awards- for excellence during its 95 years 
Of continuous publication, Twice the Star 
Was rated the top rural weekly in the United 
States by the National Editorial Association, 

Until a few years ago the Star, published 
On Wednesdays, was a shining example of 
the success-a rural weekly could achieve. 
But thon, due to several management 
Changes, the influence of Warren County's 
growing industrial complex and tough com- 
Petition from a fast-growing nearby dally, 
the Star began to decline. 

In September 1961 the Star went into re- 
Ccivership. 

In January the firm was purchased out of 
receivership by Mr. and Mrs. Felice Castelli. 
Castelli is an attorney whose country resl- 
dence is near W. m. Although not a 
Newspaperman, Castelli recognized the necd 
for a Warren County newspaper which 
Would grow with the community. And he 
believed the cld Star had enough potential 
to be successful. 

When he bought the Star, Castelli pro- 
Moted Acivertising Manager Frank Parr to 
general manager and turned the reins of the 
Operation over to him, Before coming to the 
Star, Parr had worked for dailies. He knew 
dalles and beleved ho could make the Star 
& paper which tho nearby 6-day-n-week 
Easton (Pa.) Express—a popular daily of 
43,000 circulation—would haye to recognize 
as real competition, 

Since Parr took over as general manager 
the Star has been moving fast. In February 


Parr combined the Wednesday Star with the_ 
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firm's smaller weekly the Phillipsburger, giv- 
ing a combined circulation of 8,500. 

Later in the month the firm purchased a 
small weekly, the Easton (Pa.) Herald. Parr 
plans to mail the Herald free on a controlled 
circulation basis right in the daily's home- 
town. By the end of the year he hopes to 
have the Herald going free every Tuesday 
to a Ust ot 40,000 to 45,000 Easton families. 

Already, Parr reports, Easton merchants 
are enthusiastic about the Herald and a sub- 
stantial list of merchants have promised to 
support the paper for a year on an experi- 
mental basis. Sure that the plan will be 
successful, Parr plans to sell the Herald with 
the Sunday Star next year in a major sub- 
scription campaign. 

Combining two papers and purchasing a 
third sounds like enough to keep a new 
management team busy during its first 
month, but the real push has been in getting 
ready to launch their entirely new project, 
the Sunday Star. 

The Sunday Star is a real dally type pa- 
per. Its news coverage is complete from 
local to worldwide. Its news is Sunday's 
news, not Saturday's news rewritten, Hav- 
ing subscribed to the UPI wire and photo 
service, the Sunday Star will carry the last 
minute wire reports and pictures. The news 
will be fresher than that in the early-bird 
editions of the metropolitan dailies with 
which the newspaper will compete on the 
newsstand, 

Why a Sunday paper? 

“The Easton Express doesn’t publish Sun- 
day,” Parr points out. “And Sunday is the 
day that everybody buys a newspaper. We'll 
give them one; a good one.“ 

Parr believes that Warren County needs a 
paper which gives readers more than strictly 
local news. “As industry has moved into 
our county it has brought many families 
from other parts of the country. These are 
not people who care much about who had 
tea with whom, and chances are they won't 
join the Grange. They are interested in 
school news and local government Issues, 
but because they’re not strictly local people 
they don’t want strictly local news. 

“If we give the people a Sunday paper 
which carries the local news as well as gen- 
eral news on State, National, and worldwide 
issues which these people want to read about, 
we'll sell newspapers,” he says. The Sun- 
day Star is the answer.” 

In the past few years the Easton Express 
has circulated strongly in Warren County, 
but because it is a Pennsylvania newspaper 
and Warren County is in New Jersey, Parr 
believes Warren County people want to read 
less about Pennsylvania State government 
events and more about New Jcrsey. 

At the same time the weekly Star will 
continue publication every Wednesday giving 
its regular strong coverage of local happen- 
ings. Combining the smaller Phillipsburger 
with the Star spreads its circulation area 
and gives more efficient market coverage to 
advertisers. 

When the first issue of the Sunday Star 
appeared on the street February 25 it sold 
6,351 coples of 7,000 produced. The firm 
has 35 carrier boys selling subscriptions to 
the Sunday paper from door to doer and the 
Star's 65 employees have been working over- 
time without extra pay to sell subscriptions 
to their friends by telephone. “If we are to 
make this new venture a success it will take 
the energy of every one of our employees” 
Parr explained. “And we haye their cooper- 
ation.” 

The loyalty of the Star's staf was demon- 
strated once before when the Star went 
into receivership last year. At that time 
most of the employees contributed shares 
of their personal savings and salaries to keep 
the newspaper operating until Castelli 
bought It. 

The Sunday Star is a tabloid newspaper 
but the Wednesday Star-Phillipsburger will 
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remain full size. “We want to let our readers 
know we are doing new things; becoming 
more modern, but at the same time we don't 
want to move so fast that the readers we 
have had for years and years feel aban- 
doned,” he explained. 

The Sunday Star's subscription campaign 
is enhanced by a wide range of premium 
offers to subscribers and the firm has made 
special prize offers to its carrier boys. For 
& month before its first issue appeared the 
Sunday Star was advertised in color in the 
weekly editions of the Star and the Phillips- 
burger. 

Parr is hesitant to say how big he expects 
the Sunday Star will become. He feels there 
is a terrific need for such a paper and all 
indications are that the public has a definite 
desire for it, “In a community where the 
character is changing from agricultural to in- 
dustrial, changes happen fast, The old-style 
weekly cannot fill the community's need 
the way it has in the past. We have to be 
flexible,” he says. 

Flexible is just the word for the new opera- 
tion at the Star. If the newly purchased 
Easton Herald catches on it can be sold in 
combination with the Sunday Star, giving 
the new paper extra circulation across the 
river in Pennsylvania. Because of the UPI 
wire the weekly Star-Phillipsburger can 
broaden its news coverage and have no need 
for filler material. And by broadening its 
scope, says Parr, it will be creating more de- 
sire on the part of readers for bigger-than- 
local news—and making them want to read 
the Sunday Star even more. Advertisers, he 
says, will be given a better means to reach 
their market. 

Prior to Castelli’s purchase of the firm, the 
Star Printing & Publishing Co., relied 
heavily on very diversified job printing. In 
the past 2 months much of the diversifica- 
tion has been whittled away. 

Although presently substantially equipped 
to produce newspapers efficiently, the firm 
hopes to replace its 32-page Hoe rotary press 
with a press of 48- to 64-page capacity. Also 
planned for the near future is the purchase 
of an engraving machine. Nine Linotypes 
and two Ludlow machines are presently in 
use at the Washington plant. 

Another plan in the works at the Star is 
to put a colonial front on the one-story 
brick plant building and remodel the front 
offices to give them a more efficient arrange- 
ment. 

“If a man washes his face and puts on a 
clean white shirt, everybody says he looks 
like a new man,” Parr explains. That's 
what we're doing at the Star—becoming new, 
making a very succeseful new start with a 
paper which has been one of the country's 
outstanding rural weeklies.” 


All-Charnel Television Receivers 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8081) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1984 in order to 
give the Federal Communications Commis- 


sion certain regulatory authority over tele- 
vision receiving apparatus. 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8031 which would require 
the manufacture of all-channel televi- 
sion receivers. 
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I introduced similar legislation in H.R. 
10532 to make possible further develop- 
ment of commercial and educational 
television on the 70 UHF channels that 
are now available and at the same time 
make sure that the existing television 
service to the American public now pro- 
vided by commercial and educational 
stations operating on the 12 VHF chan- 
nels is not impaired. 

This bill would empower the Federal 
Communications Commission to require 
that any television receiver shipped in 
interstate and foreign commerce must be 
constructed so that it will be able to 
receive all of the present 12 VHF chan- 
nels now allocated to television and all 
of the 70 UHF channels now allocated to 
television. 

I had proposed in addition that legis- 
lation specifically prohibit the Federal 
Communications Commission from de- 
leting any VHF channel assignment 
from any community in the country, or 
from all communities in the country, 
when such action would serve the pur- 
pose of, or have the effect of, making all 
~ television stations in any community 
operate on UHF channels. 

It is the belief of many who are in- 
terested in this legislation that if all- 
channel television receiver legislation is 
passed, the Commission will preserve the 
present VHF allocations. I hope so, but 
I am not certain. Personally I would 
like to see more complete safeguards 
established to protect the VHF channels, 
but the present bill is an important step 
in the right direction, Members of the 
committee tell me that while this bill 
is not as strong a bill as they would like, 
that it is the best that they can get 
passed. 

Last year the FCC issued a notice in 
which it stressed the importance of all- 
channel receiver legislation in connec- 
tion with its handling of television allo- 
cation matters. But the thrust of that 
notice was not toward providing for the 
further development of UHF television 
in connection with and alongside VHF 
television. Rather, the notice contem- 
plates doing away with VHF substan- 
tially, if not indeed completely. Thus, in 
the notice the Commission announced 
that it was starting proceedings that day 
to take VHF channels out of eight com- 
munities, that it was planning to start 
similar proceedings in an undisclosed 
number of other communities, and that 
ultimately it visualized a television sys- 
tem in which all stations, or almost all 
stations, would operate on UHF chan- 
nels. 

It is clear that the continuation of 
this policy by the FCC will lead to the 
complete elimination of VHF stations. 
UHF stations simply cannot do the job 
in providing the service to millions of 
viewers who are outside of heavily pop- 
ulated centers. 

We do need to better utilize the UHF 
channels. If all television sets are built 
so they can receive both UHF and VHF 
stations, as this bill provides, the total 
television service can be increased rather 
than curtailed. 

Whether or not a State is directly af- 
fected by immediate proposals for shift 
to UHF, it is apparent that if this phi- 
losophy once gains a foothold it will not 
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be long before all the States and all the 
people will be suffering from it. 

Indiana is now served by television 
stations which operate on UHF and VHF 
channels. Both UHF stations and VHF 
stations provide a very valuable service 
to the public. But neither VHF channels 
alone nor UHF channels alone could 
possibly do the job that is being done, 
and in the future can only be done, not 
only in Indiana but across the Nation, 
by stations operating in both frequency 
bands. 

Although UHF stations can provide a 
worthwhile service within the limits of 
their inherent capabilities, they simply 
cannot cover the* wide areas that can 
be covered by stations operating on VHF 
channels. If a VHF station is shifted 
to a UHF channel, a great number of 
people will lose an existing television 
service and many of these people will 
lose their only television service. For 
the most part, these people would be lo- 
cated in rural areas, on farms, in small 
and medium-size communities, and in 
outlying sections. They now get tele- 
vision service because VHF' stations in 
larger, but distant, communities are able 
to bring the service to them. If this 
VHF service were taken away, the only 
way they could get service back would be 
to build local stations. 

We all know, however, that television 
stations take a lot more money to build 
and operate than do radio stations. It 
just does not make economic sense to as- 
sume that these small and remote and 
lightly populated areas are going to be 
able to support their own local stations 
in order to replace the lost VHF service. 
Therefore, if we are to make sure that 
the public does not suffer loss of tele- 
vision service, we must make sure that 
VHF stations are not shifted to UHF. 

If viewers can choose freely between 
VHF and UHF stations, then it will be 
possible for such stations to operate in 
the same areas. At the same time, those 
viewers in outlying areas will still be able 
to receive the stronger VHF programs 
and will not be denied service as the 
FCC policy would eventually bring 
about. 

Because television is so very important 
to the people of this country, I believe 
it is essential for the Congress to state 
clearly that the public interest would not 
be served by an all-UHF system, but 
would be served by a system under which 
the present 12 VHF channels and the 
present 70 UHF channels operated along- 
side each other. This bill would make 
this clear, while at the same time open- 
ing the way toward further development 
of our television system in this direc- 
tion, 
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HON. PERKINS BASS 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8031) to amend 
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the Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
give the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion certain regulatory authority over tele- 
vision receiving apparatus. 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Chairman, I am opposed to the legisla- 
tion before us—not because the end is 
necessarily unworthy, but because I ques- 
tion the means. 

This bill—H.R. 803l—authorizes the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
require television set manufacturers to 
equip all sets to receive the 70 ultra-high 
frequency channels in addition to the 12 
TV channels most sets now receive. 

I object to this as one more area in 
which the Federal Government is in- 
truding in the lives of our citizens. 

It certainly would be an advantage to 
some people if their sets could receive 
more TV channels. However, it is also 
an advantage to have color television, 
but no one here is proposing that the 
Federal Government require all sets to 
receive color. . 

Why can we not leave it to the option 
of manufacturers to add this additional 
equipment to newly manufactured sets? 
This would give people the free choice of 
buying the somewhat more expensive 
sets with this equipment, or not buying 
them if they did not choose to pay the 
additional money. 

We are faced here with a question of 
principle. Our Constitution is clear in 
the limits set on the power of the Gov- 
ernment. Throughout our history many 
people have been willing to forgo some 
benefits in order to hold the power of 
Government in check. 

It is my belief that to extend the regu- 
latory power of the Federal Government, 
even in so limited a way, would not be 
worth what this legislation hopes to ac- 
complish. 


Controls Beget More Controls—Congress- 
man Bob Dole Speaks Out on the Farm 
Program in Letter to Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Kansas, Mr. DoLE, who is an able 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, recently wrote a letter on the legis- 
lative situation of the farm program, and 
agricultural economics, to Mr. Whitley 
Austin, Editor of the Salina (Kans.) 
Journal. The Saline Journal issue of 
Tuesday, April 24, 1962, carried Con- 
gressman Bos Dote’s letter in full. It 
is a thoughtful, penetrating, and cogent 
letter, and I am pleased to be able to 
share it with my colleagues as well as 
with all who read the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

CONTROLS Brocrr More CONTROLS i 

Because agriculture touches so intimately 
upon the lives of all of the people of western 
Kansas, there is understandably broad in- 
terest in the farm programs which are cur- 
Tently being developed in Washington and 


# 
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in the economic outlook for agriculture in 
the sixties. 

It seems to me that farmers of Kansas 
and the Nation will prosper in the years 
ahead if two basic conditions are met: 

1. If the disturbing increases in farm 
operating costs are halted. 

2. If harsh, stifling production controls 
are not extended to an everwidening range 
of commodities, which could eventually in- 
clude livestock. 

These are the two principal threats not 
only to the future income of small- and 
middle-slzed farm operators but even to 
their chances of remaining in agriculture 
in the sixties. Both are very real threats 
today. 

Some 840,000 people left the farms of 
America last year (1961), many of them vic- 
tims of the cost-price squeeze. While the 
population trend from the farms to the 
Cities may be expected to continue in the 
years ahead, it would be greatly accelerated 
if massive Federal crop and land retirement 
programs are undertaken. The impact upon 
rural communities would be staggering if 
some of the land retirement programs which 
have been proposed before the House Agri- 
culture Committee this year are placed in 
operation. 

The owner or the tenant of a family farm 
can remain in business only under condi- 
tions which permit him to achieve at least 
& reasonably satisfactory standard of living. 
He can remain in business only if he is 
given at least a reasonable opportunity to 
use his productive capacity. Overly harsh 
controls will bankrupt him just as cer- 
tainly as will ruinous prices. 


COSTS GO UP 


The reasons for many of the income prob- 
lems facing farmers today can be found in 
a few simple statistics. For example, while 
cash receipts from farm marketings increased 
from $84 billion in 1960 to $34.7 billion in 
1961, farm production expense rose from 
$26.4 billion in 1960 to $26.9 billion in 1961. 
In other words, most of the increased in- 
come was wiped out by higher costs. 

More g is the fact that production 
costs have continued to move higher in re- 
cent months. They reached an all-time 
record peak in January 1962, and then set 
another new high in February. The infia- 
tionary forces at work in the national econ- 
omy today—heavier Government spending, 
growing deficit financing and mounting labor 
costs—will almost certainly combine to push 
farmers’ costa to new peaks in 1962. There 
is nothing in the Nation's present economic 
and fiscal policies to suggest that even fur- 
ther advances in the cost of farming are not 
în store for at least several more years. 
The evidence clearly points toward such 
increases. 

Thus, it seems to me, that the Govern- 
ment could do more to improve farm in- 
come by adopting policies which would curb 
increased agricultural production costs than 
it can hope to accomplish through controls 
Over farm production. The parity ratio— 
the Department of Agriculture calculation 
which measures prices reccived by farmers 
against those they pay—avernged only 79 
during 1961, the lowest in more than 20 


yoars. 

It is unlikely that the parity ratio will 
show any significant rise in 1962 and it could 
drift even lower. 

This imbalance between what the farmer 
pays and what he receives Is one of two 
major threats to the future of the Nation's 
family farms. 

Now what of the other great threat—the 
threat of more and more controls over the 
Production of an expanding list of farm 
commodities? 

CUTS PROPOSED 

There is before the House Agriculture 
Committee, of which I am a member, ad- 
ministration- supported legislation which 
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would provide these new controls over farm 
production: 

1. An additional cut of 10 percent in wheat 
acreage for 1963 and subsequent years, over 
and above the 10 percent cut producers are 
taking this year. 

2. Mandatory production controls for the 
first time over grain sorghums and other 
feed grains which would mean, in effect a 
form of livestock control over the producer 
who feeds all of his grain on the farm. 

3. Production controls on milk for the 
first time and a step which would, in effect 
tell the dairyman how many cows he may 
milk 


And with this for the first time, there 
were proposed heavy fines and even prison 
sentences for farmers who failed to keep 
such books and records as the Secretary of 
Agriculture orders or who disobeys regula- 
tions he might issue. 

Controls such as these would inevitably 
beget more controls. Eventually, every one of 
the 256 agricultural commodities produced 
in the United States would be brought under 
Government regulation, as Secretary Free- 
man asked for last year but which Congress 
refused to do. The sweeping, all-embracing 
controls envisioned by the top agricultural 
planners of this administration would shake 
the foundations of our rural economy and 
bring about certain liquidation of the family 
Jarm as we know it. 

CONGRESS BALKS 


It now seems unlikely that the administra- 
tion will receive from Congress the vast au- 
thority over agriculture which it seeks. The 
House Agriculture Committee has eliminated 
from the bill nearly all of the harsh penalty 
sections. Milk production controls are out. 
Some other improvements have been made 
in the bill but the mandatory controls over 
feed grains are still in the measure. 

Unless further important changes are made, 
it is a tossup as to whether the committee 
will even report out a general farm bill this 
year. The demands for a better bill than 
the one presently before the committee come 
from Members of both political parties in 
Congress. 
It is possible that the wheat section will 
finally emerge as a separate bill. 

I know many wheatgrowers would prefer 
this as they fear, and I believe with reason, 
that if wheat legislation is tied into a con- 
troversial package including dairy and feed 

programs the entire bill may be de- 


grain 
- feated. Congressmen should and will vote 


on the overall merits of the bill, not on Just 
a single section of it. 

In my opinion, the wheat section is the 
“best portion of the bill, though it is loosely 
drawn in many respects and does not offer 
the farmer in positive terms any assurance 
his income would be maintained over the 
next 1. 2, or 3 years. 

I have suggested the following amendments 
in an effort to improve the wheat section of 
the bill: 

1. Providing that no farmer, despite any 
provision in the programs, be requirec to 
idle more than one-half his cropland. 

2. Providing that certificates could be car- 
ried forward and used in a subsequent crop 
year. This would take care of cases where a 
crop is short for any reason and would per- 
mit the producer to increase his planting in 
the subsequent year. This would help in- 
sure maintenance of his income. 

3. Providing for interchange of wheat or 
feed grain acreage to permit planting of all 
wheat or all feed on combined base 
acrenge as a matter of right at the option of 
the farmer. 

4. Providing complete revision of the pen- 
alty section so that farmers would not be 
subject to fines and jail sentences for failing 
to keep proper books and records, etc. 

I plan to propose additional amendments 
when the bill is again considered by the full 
committee. If unsuccessful before the com- 
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eo I will offer amendments on the House 
oor, 

I would like particularly to have stricken 
from the wheat section two amendments 
adopted by the committee. One of these 
would provide a declining scale of land re- 
tirement payments of not more than 50 per- 
cent in 1963, not more than 40 percent in 
1964, and not more than 30 percent in 1965 
for wheat acres taken out of production. 
This would not provide sufficient income pro- 
tection. The farmer would know what the 
maximum payment might be in each year 
but not what the minimum payment might 
be. Secretary could set it at any level under 
the celling. 


Questionnaire Being Sent to Residents of 
the Seventh District of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, many thou- 
sands of Seventh District residents soon 
will receive a questionnaire asking their 
opinions about current national issues. 

The questions I have posed deal with 
such international problem areas as 
Vietnam, Berlin, and Communist China. 
I am also asking voters’ opinions about 
the national debt, tariff legislation, med- 
5 care for the aged, and aid to educa- 

on. 

The range of subjects covered is quite 
wide, although no list of questions could 
cover all the areas of national interest. 
Many people write me that it is difficult 
to answer these questions with a simple 
yes or no and I sympathize with their 
feeling because many complex questions 
must be decided in the House by a yea 
or nay vote. I have tried to phrase the 
questions objectively so as not to influ- 
ence the responses in any manner. 

I have found the results of such opin- 
ion polls very helpful in the past, and 
they also stimulate thinking and dis- 
cussion among citizens about their Gov- 
ernment. As in the past, I will place a 
summary of the results in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The questions follow: 

Do You Favorz— 

1. The King-Anderson bill for medical care 
for elderly people financed through social 
security taxes? 

2. Purchase by the United States of $100 
million worth of U.N. bonds? 

3. Giving the President authority to elimi- 
nate tariffs through agreements with other 
nations? 

4. Federal aid for the operation of public 
elementary and secondary schools? 

5. U.S. recognition of Communist China? 

6. Use of force, if necessary, to maintain 
our position in West Berlin? 

7. Increasing the national debt limit be- 
yond the present $300 billion? 

8. A reduction in the #48 billion Presi- 
dent Kennedy has asked for foreign aid? 

9. The use of U.S. troops to stop aggression 
im Vietnam? 

10. The Freeman farm program of strict 
production controls? 

Are you engaged in farming? 
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Zoonoses Research Center University of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been notified today that a new center 
for zoonoses—diseases transmissible be- 
tween animals and man—research is be- 
ing established at the University of 
Illinois. 

As our contacts with Asia and the 
other African countries increase the hu- 
man and animal population of North 
America will be exposed to new reservoirs 
of disease, This makes all the more 
urgent our effort to establish a back- 
ground of research and expert knowledge 
about those diseases which are transmis- 
sible between animals and man. At the 
present time, we are far from an ade- 
quate understanding of many of the 
zoonoses which have been with us for a 
long time and their methods of trans- 


mission. 

This center and its program offers the 
University of Illinois and the State of 
Illinois an opportunity to be the focus 
for an effort which will ın time have an 
impact throughout the world. It will at 
the same time be a most important fac- 
ter in improving the health of our own 
human and livestock populations, 

The following is a release regarding 
the establishment of the new center for 
zoonoses: 

Zoonoses RESEARCH CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS 

The first center dedicated solely to research 
on the zoonoses (diseases transmissible be- 
tween man and other animals) has been 
organized by the University of Illinois. In 
September 1960, a conference attended by 
such nationally known medical leaders as 
Dr. Richard Shope and Dr. Justin Andrews 
helped formulate plans for the new center. 
Construction has started on a maximally se- 
cure research laboratory, the first of several 
buildings, 

The first director of the center is Dr. C. A. 
Brandly, dean of the College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Illinois. Associate 
(scientific) director is Dr. Leroy D. Fother- 
gill, currently Scientific Adviser, U.S. Army 
Chemical Corps Biological Laboratories, Ft. 
Detrick, Md. The organization is composed 
of an executive committee, senior and asso- 
clate members, and consultants. 

The center is organized to further inter- 
disciplinary investigation of the zoonoses. 
At present, physicians, veterinarians, public 
health officials, zoologists, climatologists, bi- 
Ologists, parasitologists, epidemiologists, an- 
thropologists, agricultural scientists, micro- 
biologists, and statisticlans are members of 
the center's staff. Other disciplines will be 
added as the research program gains mo- 
mentum and increases its scope. 

The emergence of the zoonoses is a funda- 
mental problem to be attacked. For in- 
stance, the man-killing influenza pandemic 
of 1917 is now believed to have entered the 
swine population as swine influenza, deadly 
also for that species; and the Asian influenza 
virus of 1956-57 appears to have emerged 
from a reservoir among animals on the 
Chinese mainland, Research is underway 
on parainfluenza, psittacosis, leptospirosis, 
vibriosis, rabies, Q fever, and parasitic zo- 
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onoses. Research must be continued on the 
better known diseases such as yellow fever, 
malaria, plague, and listeriosis, because our 
methods and knowledge of their effective 
suppression are far from complete or ade- 
quate, : 

The zoonoses are costly worldwide diseases 
which have sometimes occupied a no man’s 
land between the professions, especially 
when the infection in one host has been 
inapparent, They may do little or no harm 
in one host, but may injure or kill another 
species. Man cs a reservoir host has often 
been ignored. Yet, like the great 1917 in- 
fluenza pandemic, such a disease may sweep 
around the world. Soldiers, sailors and 
tourists, as well as migratory insects, fish, 
birds and other animals can spread them. 

Research on the zoonoses is imperative 
and worthy of the best effort on the part of 
the university. The zoonoses are being in- 
creasingly recognized as of major importance 
to human and animal health and welfare. 
Establishment of the center will focus more 
attention on the zoonoses, encourage more 
research upon them, and promote needed 
interdisciplinary cooperation and coordina- 
tion in this area. In addition, it will at- 
tract substantial amounts of outside support. 
The idea of establishing the center at the 
University of Illinois, the second one in the 
world and the only one in the United States, 
has received enthusiastic praise and offers 
of cooperation from national and interna- 
tional leaders in the field. For example, the 
Defense Atomic Support Agency, the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency all see an urgent 
need for this kind of research and are en- 
thusiastic about its development. The CIA 
expressed surprise that a more serious effort 
in the zoonoses had not been made long ago. 
Research on the zoonoses will provide ur- 
gently needed knowledge on preparing de- 
fensive measures against the threat of bio- 
logical warfare. 

The center will carry out, as a major part 
of its program, research on the zoonoses and 
related diseases, parasites and disease agents, 
including studies of their epizootiology, pa- 
thology, etiology, control and host-parasite 
relationships, 

Research will be conducted at the univer- 
sity and in the fleld. Appointments of con- 
sulting members will permit utilization of 
the counsel of outstanding scientists from 
other institutions, agencies and organiza- 
tions, State, National and international. 
Through the teamwork and scientific coop- 
eration made possible by this kind of or- 
ganization, great strides should be made in 
identifying, understanding and controlling 
those diseases most dangerous to the human 
and animal populations of our country, 


Hon, Lester Holtzman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr, Speaker, the. ele- 
vation of our former colleague, Lester 
Holtzman, to a position on the New York 
Supreme Court, was the result of a wise 
choice. In the House of Representatives 
he was known as an able lawyer, a wise 
counselor, a hard worker, and a dedi- 
cated servant of the people. He will un- 
doubtedly rate high as a judicial officer. 

Having known Lester Holtzman 
throughout his service in the House, it 
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was my pleasure to enjoy his friendship 
and to watch with interest his energetic 
devotion to his work. Affable, friendly, 
gifted with a sense of humor, Lester is 
always welcome in any company. I shall 
look back upon my acquaintance with 
him with pleasant memories, and shall 
always look forward to hearing good 
news of his success and progress in his 
chosen profession. We are all proud of 
him and wish him the best. 


All Channel Receivers Open Up New 
Television Opportunities for Education 
and Recreation r 


SPEECH 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8031) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 in order 
to give the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion certain regulatory authority over tele- 
vision receiving apparatus. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote in favor of H.R. 8031, a bill to 
authorize the Federal Communications 
Commission to require that all television 
receivers shipped in interstate com- 
merce, or imported into the United 
States, be equipped by the manufacturer 
to receive all television channels; that 
is, the 12 channels in the VHF band, as 
3 as those channels for the UHF sta- 

ons. 

This is particularly important in the 
24th District of Pennsylvania which I 
have the honor to represent. Erie 
Broadcasting Station WICU will be as- 
sured, by the passage of this legislation, 
that it may continue its operations and 
continue to serve its viewers. True, also, 
is the fact that UHF statitons such as 
WSEE in Erie, Pa., will benefit by the 
provisions of this legislation, 

I have long advocated that TV sets be 
equipped by the manufacturer to receive 
all 82 TV channels, the VHF as well as 
the UHF channels. At the present time 
it costs from $35 to $50 to convert a 
standard TV set to receive all programs, 
including the educational programs 
which are usually broadcast on UHF 
stations. 

If the American people are to benefit 
from TV to the highest degree, sets must 
be manufactured which are capable of 
receiving stations operating on 
channels. 

There are nearly 55 million Tv sets 
in operation today, but only about 9 
million of these, approximately 16 per- 
cent, are capable of receiving UIF tele- 
vision signals, 

The overwhelming bulk of Tv set 
production today is limited to VHF sets. 
The situation is steadily getting worse. 
In 1953 over 20 percent of the TV sets 
were manufactured to receive UHF sta- 
tions, but, by 1961, only about 6 percent 
of the TV sets were so equipped. 
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In my opinion, the country as a whole 
will benefit by this legislation. It is also 
an important step toward the final solu- 
8 5 of this difficult and perplexing prob- 

em, 


Health Insurance Program Under Social 
Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to your attention and to that 
of our colleagues a petition urging en- 
actment of H.R. 4222, the King-Ander- 
son bill, which would establish a health 
insurance program under the social secu- 
rity system. 

Mr. Speaker, this petition signed by 
individuals at the Pinecrest Home, 320 
Silver Avenue, San Francisco, Calif., is 
but one of many petitions I have re- 
ceived from individuals and organiza- 
tions urging enactment of H.R. 4222. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a well-known fact 
that more and more of the population 
is living longer in the United States. 
There are now approximately 1644 mil- 
lion people in our country who are aged 
65 or over. It is equally well known 
that those advanced in years have more 
illnesses, are ill for longer periods, have 
greater need for hospital care. This 
means that their hospital bills exceed— 
greatly exceed—those of their juniors. 
At the same time, as inescapable as the 
increased costs they face is the diminu- 
tion of their incomes. Most aged per- 
sons do not have adequate health insur- 
ance and there is strong evidence that 
Many deprive themselves of adequate or 
Necessary medical treatment because 
Hed do not have the means to pay for 

As President Kennedy stated so elo- 
quently in his State of the Union mes- 
Sage, coverage of the social security sys- 
tem should be extended without delay to 
brovide health insurance for the elderly. 
In my mind, Mr. Speaker, no piece of un- 
finished business is more urgent than 
that the Congress should act expedi- 
tiously on this subject. 

Our country has fought many battles; 
the battle I want to see us win is to see 
that the elderly individuals in this Na- 
tion are provided with adequate protec- 
tion against the cost of medical care ex- 
penses within the existing framework of 
the social security system. This hope is 
shared, I believe, by the mafority of citi- 
zens in this country. This petition is, 
in my mind, representative of that hope. 

The petition follows: 

San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
The Honorable JOHN F Sumy, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The undersigned resl- 
dents and senior citizens of the home 
“Pinecrest” ask you to lend your utmost 
Support to passing the old-age health bill 
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which is of such vital importance for needy 
old people. 
Thank you. 
Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
Johanna Tolowerty, Jonas Hirsch, Elsie 

Hartig, Catherine Ruminoff, Christien 
Goldsmith, Florence Buckley, Hedwig 
Vollmer, Esther Bernfield, Henriette 
Hale, Dora Gubin, Bertha Kaplan, 
Nathan Bloom, Sarah Malin, Mrs. Rose 
Bregman, Rose Hoffman. 


Hawaii Supports Self-Employed 
Pension Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great pleasure that I learned of the 
recent action of the legislature of our 
newest State, Hawaii, which adopted a 
concurrent resolution expressing its 
strong support of the pending bills to 
permit the self-employed to set up re- 
stricted voluntary retirement plans. The 
action of the legislature will be most 


helpful. 
I am pleased to note that Hawaii's 
capable Representative, DANIEL K. 


InovyeE, has cosponsored a similar bill, 
H.R. 5630. Representative Inovye has 
been most interested in the legislation 
and has been of invaluable assistance in 
advancing it to the point where we are 
all hopeful that it will be enacted into 
law before this Congress expires. 
The resolution follows: 


State LEGISLATURE OF HAWAN RECOMMENDS 
EARLY CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


The State Legislature of our newest State, 
Hawaii, recognized the significance of H.R. 
10 type of legislation when it adopted Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution No. 14. The 
language is as follows: 

A concurrent resolution relating to re- 
moving tax inequities of self-employed per- 
sous. 

Whereas the inequity of denying to pro- 
fessional men and other self-employed per- 
sons the tax benefits available under Fed- 
eral law to employees of a corporation has 
long been recognized; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has had before it for many sessions various 
bills to eliminate or lessen these tax inequl- 
ties; and 

Whereas 15 States bave passed special laws 
permitting professional men to incorporate 
or practice as associations taxes as corpora- 
tions in order to gain employee status for 
Federal tax purposes; and 

Whereas it would be far preferable for the 
Congress to adopt a fair universal program 
permitting all taxpayers to have the same 
tax benefits now enjoyed only by employees 
of corporations, rather than having these 
benefits depend upon individual State ac- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the First Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawati, Budget Session 
of 1962, the House concurring, That the Leg- 
Islature of the State of Hawaii respectfully 
memorlalizes the Congress of the United 
States to take early action to enact laws ap- 
plicable throughout the country to equalize 
the taxation of employed and self-employed 
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persons by making available to the self-em- 
ployed on a fair and equitable basis the tax 
benefits now restricted to corporate em- 
Ployees; and be it further 

Resolved, That certain copies of this con- 
current resolution be transmitted to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from Hawaii in the Congress of 
the United States. 


Maritime Labor: The Rank and File 
Speaks 


EXTENSION am PENADES 


HON. HERBERT c. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr, BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to say that the introduction by 
me of H.R. 11450, a bill “to extend the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act to 
certain carriers by water engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce and their 
employees,” has already produced some 
favorable reactions from rank-and-file 
members of labor unions who see in it a 
step in the direction of maintaining not 
only the American merchant marine 
with all that it means to our country, but 
also maintaining jobs and continuity of 
employment for American seamen. 
Typical of the letters received so far 
is the following from a resident of one 
of our Western States. For obvious 
reasons, I have deleted the author's 
name and address: 


APRIL 20, 1962. 

Dran Sm: As a seagoing rank-and-file union 
member, I wish to strongly recommend and 
support your efforts to bring some semblance 
of stability to the U.S. merchant marine. 
I shall also contact my own Congressman to 
this effect. 

There seems to be some question as to 
whether the application of the Rallway Labor 
Act to this industry is the best course, but 
I am sure that whatever policy you decide 
on will be an improvement on the present 
chaotic situation. Let us hope you can do 
something that will be effective before the 
expiration of the present 80-day injunction 
in the Pacific coast maritime industry. I 
feel that a resumption of this strike could 
permanently damage this industry. 

While there is strong feeling that some- 
thing has to be done about foreign compe- 
tition in this industry, certainly a first step 
is to achieve unity and stability of maritime 
labor. In this connection, I wish to submit 
the following suggestions from the view- 
point of a rank-and-file union member: 

1. Require Government audit of all mari- 
time union elections and nomination pro- 
cedures. 

2. Require that all union members be noti- 
fied of the findings of factfinding groups so 
that they may be made aware of the eco- 
nomic facts of life and the disastrous effects 
that unreasonable contract demands may 
have. I believe that the cause of much of 
our present troubles stems from the fact 
that the average union member is entirely 
unaware of the shaky financial position of 
many of the steamship companies. 

3. While the Government may not be able 
to force union consolidation, certainly any 
regulatory legislation can be designed to 
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encourage group bargaining and common 
contract expiration dates, and thus bring 
some order out of the present chaos. 

Again, thank you for your efforts on be- 
half of this Industry, and here's hoping they 
bear fruit. 

Sincerely, 
(Name withheld.) 


Federal Taxation on Pleasure Boats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSH OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
foresee a tremendous deterrent to one of 
our most-enjoyed forms of recreation 
and to a thriving industry if Congress 
approves the Federal tax on pleasure 
boats proposed by President Kennedy. 

Most of the States already have ade- 
quate controls over boating and derive 
revenues from that source to provide ad- 
ditional water facilities, primarily bene- 
fiting the boating public. 

Boat owners and people concerned with 
the boating industry are justly revolting 
against this proposal for an obviously 
unnecessary, burdensome and inequit- 
able tax. As a small minority in the 
overall recreation picture, they rightly 
resent having to provide half the $100 
million annual revenue for a fund to buy 
land for public recreation. 

But nowhere is the protest against this 
unfair tax raised more strongly than in 
the States, which want no further en- 
croachment, especially in an area which 
facilities and regulation have been de- 
veloped under State guidance for so 
long. 

Mr. Speaker, to illustrate clearly how 
one of our leading boating States con- 
siders this proposal, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the RECORD a reso- 
lution passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Michigan, the “water won- 
derland” State. 

The resolution follows: 

Hovsse RESOLUTION 64 
(Offered by Representatives Phillips, Nakkula, 

Van Til, Mack, Green, Bolt, Boyer, Bow- 

man, and Marshall) 

Resolution opposing a Federal tax on 
pleasure boats 

Whereas & proposal before Congress pro- 
poses to levy a tax on pleasure boats, the 
revenue from which would be used to ac- 
quire more public recreational] land; and 

Whereas such a tax would be particularly 
onerous on Michigan which, with its many 
inland lakes and long Great Lakes shoreline, 
is the Nation's foremost boating center hay- 
ing more than than 400,000 registered pleas- 
ure boats; and 

Whereas such a tax would be an invasion 
of an area of regulation which properly be- 
longs to the States which are presently re- 
ceiving needed State revenues from this 
source; and 

Whereas the proposed Federal tax would 
be detrimental to the Michigan tourist in- 
dustry and would cause economic hardship 
to a large segment of our economy: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the house ef representatives, 
That the House of Representatives of the 
State of Michigan does hereby oppose the 
levy of a Federal tax on pleasure boats and 
urges the Congress to reject the proposal; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States and 
to each Member of the Michigan delegation 
in the Congress. 

Adopted by the House April 12, 1962. 

NORMAN E. PHILLES, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Public Response to the Service’s New 
Direction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. TOLL., Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
I had the pleasure of presiding at a 
luncheon in the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Center at which Assistant Com- 
missioner William H. Loeb of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service was the guest 
speaker. 

The lunch was a break in the taxation 
briefing conference presented by the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the Federal Bar 
Association and the Philadelphia Bar 
Association, in conjunction with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and in coopera- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Institute of 
CPA’s, Tax Executive Institute, Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Public Accountants, and 
Bank & Trust Company Tax Association, 

The Assistant Commissioner spoke on 
the “Public Response to the Service's 
New Direction.” The talk was so well 
received and was so informative on this 
very important national subject, that I 
have included the entire material in my 
remarks. 

The address follows: 

PUBLIC RESPONSE TO THE SERVICE'S New 

DIRECTION 


(Addres by Mr. Willlam H. Loeb, Assistant 
Commissioner (Compliance), Before Phil- 
adelphia Chapter of the Federal Bar As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, Pa., April 27, 1962) 
The term “new direction” has been receiv- 

ing much attention in recent months. You 
have heard it mentioned this morning in 
our discussion of the audit program of the 
service. The new direction has taken a firm 
place in all our service activities; it is now 
well down the road. 

Full measure of the concept's value will 
come with time. An important factor that 
will reflect its effectiveness is public response 
and reaction—what you think about it. 
Some of the questions that will have to be 
answered satisfactorily are: Does the new di- 
rection make sense to you? Do you think 
that it will make for more efficient tax 
administration? Will the taxpaying public 
be in sympathy with its objectives? Will it 
receive the active support of those who work 


closely with service personnel—people like 


yourself? 
We're to get answers to these 
questions, But before telling you of the re- 


action us thus far, let me review 
briefly what the new direction is in the 
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service, and particularly in the activities for 
which I am responsible, 

Our overall mission is to stimulate yolun- 
tary compliance with our tax laws. Remem- 
ber that the American people paid volun- 
tarily $91 billion of last year’s $94.4 billion 
collected In taxes—through self-assessed re- 
turns, withholding, and excise taxes. Our 
administration of the law rests on the prem- 
ise that every action we take should moti- 
vate, encourage, and assist our citizens to 
maintain and improve their remarkable rec- 
ord of voluntary compliance. 

In our audit activity we are going about 
this in three ways: 

First, we are concentrating on upgrading 
the professional status of our 11,000 revenue 
agents and our 3,000 office auditors. 

Second, we're making a number of organ- 
izational and procedural changes to stream- 
line our operations. 

Third, we're stepping up and expanding 
our contacts with individual taxpayers, prac- _ 
titioners, and industry groups. 

Let me summarize our efforts in these 
three areas: 

We are telling our revenue agents that we 
want “a vigorous but reasonable enforcement 
program.” By this we mean a practical, 
commonsense approach, directed to issues of 
real merit and with full regard for the tax- 
payer's rights, including his rights of ap- 
peal. Quotas and goals—the accumulation 
of statistics—and indeed anything that en- 
couraged hit-and-run audits, and raising of 
issues for trading purposes—all these have 
been eliminated. 

It has been said that management gets 
what it inspires; and it is also true that peo- 
ple will work, in a way to “look good,” under 
whatever evaluation system is used. That is 
why we are doing away with all these me- 
chanical indices of performance. That is 
why we have switched to evaluate our agents 
as professionals—on their efficiency in mak- 
ing audits, the quality of their determina- 
tions, the substance of issues raised, their 
relationships with taxpayers, and their gen- 
eral contribution to explaining and fostering 
voluntary compliance. 

We are also giving our agents new profes- 
sional tools: quality audit guides and audit- 
techniques guidelines for certain major in- 
dustries. 

Our internal changes include shifting to a 
team-audit approach in examining large cor- 
porations engaged in nationwide operations. 
We have streamlined our informal confer- 
ence procedure to facilitate prompt hearings 
and case dispositions. We are also broaden- 
ing our audit coverage into areas tradi- 
tionally subject to relatively little audit at- 
tention, to make certain that no taxpayer— 
be his income large or small—can feel sure 
his return will not be audited. 

Finally, we are attemping to work more 
closely with groups outside the service in 
the interest of a more efficient tax admin- 
istration. 

You've heard of our industry meetings 
where we are trying to identify and resolve 
audit problems common to particular in- 
dustries. 

More recently, however, we've taken an- 
other significant step forward in the form 
of an across-the-board move to help the 
small businessman. We are about to launch 
a new program to acquaint small business- 
men with their tax responsibilities. 

At the suggestion of the White House Com- 
mitte on Small Business, we have worked 
with the Small Business Administration to 
launch a nationwide series of 1-day tax 
clinics—these will be conducted jointly by 
both of our agencies, in cooperation with 
universities, chambers of commerce, and local 
civic groups. 

The first tax clinic for small businessmen 
is scheduled to take place May 2 in Syracuse, 
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N.Y., cosponsored by Syracuse University. 
Another will follow on May 8 at Peoria, Il. 
cosponsored by Bradley University. 

What we are doing here, of course, is 
recognizing that every day in the course 
of business operations, many small business- 
men make decisions with important tax 
consequences—often unknowingly. We want 
to alert small businessmen to some of the 
tax problems that may arise, and on which 
they may find it advisable to seek profes- 
sional assistance. Our tax clinics will take 
up such matters as the form of a business 
enterprise; types of accounting methods; the 
different methods of taking depreciation and 
their advantages; and tax problems that face 
a small, family owned business. 

Coupied with the new clinics is another 
device that we have planned to get the small 
businessman off on the right foot, tax-wise. 
This is the businessman’s kit that our rey- 
enue officers will deliver to new business- 
men, as they are identified by thelr applica- 
tion for an employer identification number. 
Tailored to each kind of business, the kit 
will include forms and instructions on the 
various Federal tax returns applicable to the 
particular business, 

An integral part of this plan is the per- 
sonal presentation of the kit by the revenue 
officer; our man will discuss the kit and 
make every efort during his visit to assist 
and advise the businessman of his tax filing 
requirements. 

The kit will be worked into our tax clinics 
to enable the businessmen present to sug- 
gest improvements in it. 

We believe that new programs and devices 
of this nature will encourage more effective 
voluntary compliance by helping new busi- 
nessmen to know their Federal tax respon- 
sibilities. This is in line, of course, with our 
general philosophy that an ounce of preven- 
tlon is worth a pound of cure—in tax mat- 
ters as in everything else. 

Another of our major objectives is pro- 
viding better service to taxpayers, through 
public information programs and taxpayer 
assistance and education. Twenty-five per- 
cent more time was devoted by our revenue 
agents to the taxpayer assistance program 
this past filing period. 

An example of prompt taxpayer's assistance 
occurred shortly after the storm disaster that 
struck In the Delaware, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia area. The district director at Balti- 
more and his assistants arranged a well 
publicized evening meeting in a downtown 
Washington auditorium to answer any and 
all questions pertaining to property losses 
suffered by taxpayers. One taxpayer who 
attended wrote that gur officials “rendered 
a great public service.” 

In addition, the Service made special effort 
to immediately refund overpayments shown 
on returns of individuals who suffered ldases 
due to this disaster. Other taxpayers also 
benefited from the Service efforts to speed 
up refunds this year. Almost 4 million more 
refunds were made during the first 3 months 
of 1962 than during the same period in 1961, 
with almost $600 million more being re- 
funded. In the Philadelphia district 260,000 
more refunds were made and more than-$37 
million more were refunded. 

I thing it appropriate at this time—after 
completion of the filing period—to assess 
with you some of the reactions to our new 
direction. First of all, what are our own 
people saying about the new direction? By 
and large, their response indicates a strong 
and wholehearted support for our program. 
Rather than detailing some of the com- 
ments, let me just mention a representative 
one. Our largest association of Internal 
Revenue Service employees passed a resolu- 
tion congratulating the Commissioner on 
the fresh and constructive thinking he has 
brought to the Service. Among other things, 
it specifically commended his attempt to 
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raise the professional status of our technical 
employees. 

What has been the reaction of taxpayers 
thus far? Judging by the mail we are re- 
ceiving, our tax collection climate is steadily 
improving, 

The best indication of this comes from 

some of our most current figures. Revenue 
collections for the first 3 months of calendar 
year 1962 are more than $114 billion greater 
than those during the same period in calen- 
dar year 1961. The revenue collections in 
the Philadelphia district for this period are 
up $42 million, In addition, fragmentary 
reports indicate that, in some areas, more 
taxable returns are being filed this year than 
last. 
In recent months there has been a heavy 
flow of letters about our people going out 
of their way to get the facts which to make 
a just and fair disposition of a tax case. 
Other letters stress unusual cooperation or 
just plain courtesy and kindness. For ex- 
ample, the dean of a women’s college wrote 
“thank you again and again for the very 
clear letter which showed genuine interest 
in the taxpayer’s problems.” Another tax- 
payer commented on the courtesy and com- 
petency displayed by an office auditor on 
the examination of his return. In doing so 
he used these words, “His integrity has re- 
paid my honesty." That's a fine phrase, 
isn't it? 

Here is another example of taxpayer re- 
sponse. As a result of a local tax course 
given to aid the clergy in handling their 
tax problems, a minister came in to see one 
of the instructors regarding the deducti- 
bility of payments made to a pension fund 
administered by his church, He indicated 
that the great majority of the ministers were 
deducting these payments, and expressed 
concern as to the correctness of this action, 
since material presented during the course 
indicated otherwise. Revenue ruling No. 
68-264, which prohibits the deduction of 
these payments, was shown to him, At his 
request, he was furnished a copy to repro- 
duce and distribute to other ministers 
throughout the country who fall under this 
ruling. This is certainly voluntary compli- 
ance of the highest order. 

In the collection field, the new direction 
means deeper inquiries into the causes and 
cures for delinquent accounts and delin- 
quent returns. In this connection, do you 
remember what happened down in Dallas 
County, Ark., in March of this year? The 
Service sent a team of revenue people to 
provide assistance and simultaneously to 
attempt a measurement of voluntary com- 
pliance in an area of some 10,552 people: 
948 interviews yielded 303 delinquents and 
$48.833 in taxes due. Although first reports 
indicated that the residents were “scared to 
death,” comments which followed were fa- 
vorable and understanding. For instance, 
an editorial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star called it “an educational, 
as well as profitable, exercise in measuring 
yoluntary compliance.” 

We have moved to meet another collection 
problem by accelerating our actions In cases 
where trust fund taxes are not promptly 
paid. This was done to cope with the tend- 
ency of some employers to delay paying to 
the Government tax withheld from wages 
of employees. 

During the past year, we put into effect 
new streamlined procedures which will trig- 
ger enforced collection procedure if timely 
deposits or prompt payments are not made. 
Notice of Federal tax lien can now be filed 
or other enforced collection ures can 
be initiated within a few days after receipt 
of a return without full payment. 

We recently evaluated this new procedure 
and were pleased to find that reactions of 
employers were generally favorable. Sur- 
prise has been indicated at the speed at 
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which demand for payment is made. Those 
employers, who for the first time were delin- 
quent, were amazed at the alertness of the 
Service in protecting Government revenue. 
Other taxpayers who have been chronic de- 
linquents found that they no longer could 
select a time convenient to them for pay- 
ment of withheld taxes. 

On the other hand, we are not “Simon 
Legrees“ in this area. We do exercise for- 
bearance when a businessman has his back 
to the wall. Let me read you part of a let- 
ter we recently received from a businessman 
in New Jersey who was in serious tax difi- 
culties: . 

“It would be out of character for us not 
to take time out to tell you that we would 
never have been able to accomplish this 
seemingly impossible task had your office not 
coupled humanism with your legal rights 
on May 31, 1961. Had you shut down our 
plant for nonpayment of that tax refund, 
100 people would have been out of work 
and a thousand or more farmers in this 
area would have had to scramble all over the 
tract in order to secure a new source of fecd 
supply. That was—and {s—just about im- 
possible, because of the credit situation that 
exists in the poultry industry. 

“So, rather than taking your cooperation 
for granted, we (100 of us) want to go on 
record to express our heartfelt gratitude to 
you for your kindness in arranging the pay- 
as-you-go plan.“ 

Recently, the Service received excellent 
publicity on the requirements of our Fed- 
eral depositary receipt system. This was in 
the form of an article in Bank News, which 
has an extensive coverage in Western States. 
The article pointed out that many banks 
ure causing customers to get in trouble with 
the Government through failing to properly 
validate Federal depositary receipt forms for 
income tax withheld on wages. The article 
goes on to describe how the banks should 
go about validating the necessary forms so 
that no penalties will be assessed against the 
taxpayer who has deposited tax money with 
the bank. Other suggestions are Included in 
the article to increase the cooperation and 
assistance that banks enn give to the Service. 

In the intelligence nren, the new direction 
means selecting and preparing fraud cases on 
a broad geographical basis, cutting across 
every type of job, business or profession—in 
such a way as to enhance the multiplier et- 
fect of cases which warrant prosecution. 
More and more, the general public is be- 
coming aware of the existence and efective- 
ness of our tax fraud enforcement. 

An editorial in a February edition of the 
Gary Post Tribune geve our special agents 
a very unusual accolade. The editorial re- 
ferred to the indictment of certain local poll- 
ticlans resulting from the hard and metic- 
ulous work done by a team of special agents 
in the area. To quote from the editorial: 


'“We should like to call the roll of this band 


of dedicated Federal agents for public com- 
mendation. That we cannot do. The very 
nature of thelr work requires that they re- 
main anonymous. But we want to put 
in our word of high commendation to the 
intelligence unit of the U.S. Internal Rev- 
enue Service for a job well done.” 

In a more general way, the section of taux- 
ation of the American Bar Association has 
recently expressed interest In our new di- 
rection across-the-board, and has gone on 
record in support of its major objectives. 
In addition, the association has also advised 
the Commissioner that its Committee on 
Administrative Practice will cooperate with 
service officials in undertaking any studies to 
implement the program. Naturally, this 
was most heartening to us. 

I could not leave the subject of new di- 
rection without mentioning Commissioner 
Caplin, its author. Commissioner Caplin, 
himself, has been very active and articulate. 
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His speeches, articles, news releases, and 
other communications have all helped to 
put the new direction across. 

Many people were much impressed with 
the “Personal Letter to Taxpayers” written by 
the Commissioner, accompanying the 1961 
tax package. You will recall the Commis- 
sioner quoted Oliver Wendell Holmes— 
“Taxes are what we pay for civilized so- 
ciety. * “ One taxpayer wrote in to say, 
“I am not ashamed to admit that I felt 
proud to fill out my return honestly and 
carefully.” 

While this taxpayer seems to be motivated 
by ethical considerations, other’ taxpayers 
are motivated in different ways. For ex- 
ample, there is the incident related by one of 
our district directors which may be given 
the title “Commissioner Plays Cupid.” It 
seems that a tax examiner received a call 
from a young man who sald his girl friend 
would not marry him until he got his tax 
affairs straightened out. The story the 
young man told was this. In a moment of 
weakness (remember the young man was in 
love), he had mentioned to his girl friend 
the fact that he had not filed a return for 
the year 1958, although some tax was due. 
The girl friend was horrified for she had 
recently read the Commissioner's statement 
regarding the filing of delinquent returns. 
One thing lead to another until finally the 
girl friend gave him an ultimatum—it is 
either me or the $82.97 you owe the Govern- 
ment. The last act shows the young man 
paying the amount due and rushing out to 
the waiting arms of his girl friend while the 
Commissioner is standing by watching the 
proceeding with a happy smile, 

The Commissioner's statement regarding 
filing of delinquent returns has been seri- 
ously considered by others. A recent count 
showed that 132 taxpayers had voluntarily 
filed delinquent returns reflecting total tax 
Mabilities of $675,000 as a result of this state- 
ment. 

To move a little closer to home, I haye a 
final item of interest for racetrack fans. 
The Baltimore Sun recently ran an article 
referring to comments made by Bowle track 
officials on payoffs of $600 or more. Surpris- 
ingly, the manager of the parimutuel de- 
partment reported receiving just one com- 
plaint from winners who were requested to 
identify themselves, Most of the bettors 
had their drivers’ licenses or social security 
cards ready when they appeared at the cash- 
ler's window for their winnings. If we can 
get this type of cooperation from racetrack 
patrons, we really are making progress. 

Before closing, I would like to dwell for a 
moment on a subject that is of specific in- 
terest to you gentlemen. We have had a 
number of discussions lately with profes- 
sional groups on the responsibility of a tax 
adviser—such matters as how to raise the 
level of tax practice, what constitutes decent 
standards of practice, and what ethical prac- 
titloners should and should not do. There 
is tremendous Interest In this area, and we 

are gratified to find a high degree of en- 
' thusiasm among practitioners. 

A concrete example of what one organiza- 
tion has done is the “Standards of Conduct” 
drauf ted by the Tax Executives Institute, 
which was recently adopted by its board of 
directors, Without going into great detall, 
the standards are noteworthy in the follow- 
ing respects: 

First. The executive accepts tax laws as 
the mechanism for distributing the cost of 
civilization (which is another reference to 
the sage observation of Justice Holmes); 

Second. The executive is required to give 
consideration to the interest of society in 
a sound and evenly enforced tax system; 
and 

Third. Once an issue has been raised by 
representatives of the Government, the ex- 
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ecutive is required to present all the facts 
that are pertinent to the issue. 

In this same area, a well-known tax at- 
torney recently set down six rules which 
he follows in dealing with service personnel 
on controversial cases. These rules reflect 
the same high level of integrity and fair 
dealing as the standards drafted by the Tax 
Executives Institute. For instance, in pre- 
paring a protest he does not advocate hold- 
ing back a fact or an authority or an argu- 
ment for later use. Rather, he recommends 
that the taxpayer's entire case be set forth 
in the protest. 

In the March 1962 issue of a recent pub- 
lication, there appeared an article by a pub- 
lic accountant entitled “Internal Revenue 
Is Not Out to Punish Honest Taxpayers.” 
The author mentioned two cases where his 
clients were unduly concerned and alarmed 
over requests for information made by spe- 
cial agents. It so happened that these were 
routine requests involving an investigation 
of another taxpayer who was suspected of 
tax evasion. But the clients were not put 
at ease until the special agent had talked 
to them and assured them that their returns 
were not being questioned. The author 
makes this point: “Revenue agents are peo- 
ple. They are busy people. They want facts 
and you can save your time and theirs if 
you make an effort to find out exactly what 
they want and give it to them.” 

These examples illustrate the kind of co- 
operation we are receiving from practition- 
ers. They demonstrate that the tax practi- 
tioner has caught the spirit of the new di- 
rection and is doing his part to help us 
move ahead. We in the Service welcome this 
enthusiastic support. 

There are many who, in the past, have 
looked at the reports furnished by the Serv- 
ice and have judged its success by the in- 
crease in enforcement dollars produced, It 
isn't as easy to demonstrate improvement in 
yoluntary compliance. There are too many 
variables involved. The reactions I've dis- 
cussed here, the examples cited, are a few of 
the real signposts pointing to success. 

As tax administrators, we are striving to 
do our best to fulfill our responsibilities. 
As taxpayers, we all share the obligation to 
develop the “strong and sound Federal sys- 
tem” which President Kennedy said is es- 
sential to America’s future“ —to maintain 
its defenses and give leadership to the free 
world, — 


Friendship Day Camp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 10 years Los Angeles has been 
justifiably proud of Friendship Day 
Camp, a nonprofit interracial day camp 
serving children between the ages of 6 
and 15 in the Greater Los Angeles area. 

It is camp policy to be representative 
of all Los Angeles’ racial, religious, and 
cultural groups. This applies to coun- 
selors as well as to the children. While 
enjoying the experience of outdoor 
camping, the youngsters share songs, 
dances, stories, and games of various cul- 
tures, thereby developing a sense of 
pride in their own backgrounds as well 
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as learning the true meaning of democ- 
racy through the appreciation of the 
rich variety in America’s racial and cul- 
tural diversity. 

Friendship is operated on a nonprofit 
basis, and with an extremely limited 
budget. Although a small sum is 
charged for tuition, any child whose par- 
ents cannot pay the full tuition is never- 
theless eligible to attend even if cir- 
cumstances permit payment of as little 
as 25 cents a week. 

I am happy to join those civic-minded 
citizens and groups of the community 
who have praised and endorsed Friend- 
ship Day Camp for its contribution to 
Sane ee of our American way 
0 e. 


James P. Clark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on April 16, 
1962, an outstanding leader in the Dem- 
ocratic Party passed away in his sleep. 
James P. Clark was a nationally known 
and influential factor in the party. He 
participated in many campaigns and 
served in a number of leadership ca- 
pacities. His strong interest in city, 
State, and national party affairs made 
him one of the best known and popular 
officials. He played an important role 
in many national conventions and was 
devoted to party affairs during his entire 
adult life. 

James P, Clark served for many years 
as the chairman of the Philadelphia 
Democratic City Committee in the 1940's. 
He then served as eastern regional 
regional chairman for the Pennsylvania 
Democratic State Committee. He served . 
as chairman of the Philadelphia Demo- 
cratic Finance Committee under Con- 
gressman WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., the city 
chairman, for nearly a decade. His great 
success in constructing the annual party 
dinners and the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
celebration dinners was unmatched 
throughout the country. He contributed 
much to the success of the Democratic 
Party in Philadelphia. 

James P. Clark was also a success in 
business and in the sports field. He was 
head of the huge Highway Express 
Lines, Inc., a firm which transported 
nearly all films to theaters in the East- 
ern United States. He was owner of the 
champion Philadelphia Eagles football 
team. He was also president of Motor 
Transport Labor Relations, Inc., which 
negotiated contracts and handled griev- 
ances for about 300 trucking firms in the 
Philadelphia area. 

Philadelphia has lost a great citizen, 
a leading sportsman, a successful busi- 
nessman and an intimate friend of many 
people active in politics. 
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The Late Alexander T. Skakle, 
an Inspiring American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, when a 
good and great man is called to his final 
home by the Divine Maker, I believe it 
incumbent upon us to dwell a moment 
on his passing, not so much, in a sense, 
to honor his memory as to provide and 
remind ourselves of the inspiration and 
example of his fruitful life. 

By so doing, we may motivate our- 
selves to do just a little more in our daily 
work, as he did; to be a little more con- 
scientious in our responsibility, as he 
was; to unselfishly devote a little more 
time to community affairs, as he did; to 
give more generously of our sympathy 
and counsel to friends and neighbors, as 
he did; to treat all people of whatever 
Position with equal respect, dignity, and 
consideration, as he did; to more fully 
worship our God and love our families, 
as he did; to dedicate ourselves more de- 
terminedly to the welfare and progress 
of our Nation, State, and community, as 
he did. 

Mr. Speaker, these, in summary, are 
the high virtues exemplified in the life 
of a good and great man, Mr. Alexander 
T. Skakle, of Waltham and Weston, 
Mass., who passed to his heavenly re- 
ward on Monday, April 23, 1962. 

While we join in prayer that the Good 
Lord will grant this great soul ever- 
lasting peace, we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy, in their deep sorrow, to his 
gracious wife, Mrs. Ruth L. Skakle, and 
his distinguished son, John. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I should 
like to include the excellent editorial 
portrait of the character and personality 
of Mr. Skakle which appeared in the 
April 24, 1982, issue of the Waltham 
(Mass.) News-Tribune, together with ex- 
tracts from the tributes extended to Mr. 
Skakle by prominent citizens and repre- 
sentatives of community organizations, 
and they follow: 

[From the Waltham (Mass.) News-Tribune, 
Apr. 24, 1962] 
ALEXANDER T. SKAKLE 

This is an editorial which could not have 
been written in the lifetime of Alexander T. 
Skakle because the publisher and editor of 
the News-Tribune was self-effacing to an 
extreme degree. 

He had an unwillingness to accept personal 
Publicity or inctvidual recognition for News- 
Tribune accomplishments, yet it was his 
firm direction which lay behind each of 
them. 

In his nearly 40 years at the helm, he gave 
the newspaper its strength of purpose and 
character, and in so doing fashioned an 
instrument of considerable civic impact. 

While his reserved nature made his public 
image one of a taciturn type, he was in 
reality extremely warm and loquacious in 
Personal association. His friendships were 
Many and lasting; his counsel ever-wise and 
Generously given. These friendships ex- 
tended to those tm all walks of life, of all 
Taiths, of all political inclination. 
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His tenets as a newspaperman were simple 
and solid, The News-Tribune functioned 
as a medium to provide the greatest good 
for the greatest number. To A. T, Skakle 
this meant an insistence upon fairness to 
everyone and every cause. 

Thorough and unflagging coverage of local 
news was foremost, Eyen the needless run 
of fire apparatus deserved attention—some- 
one saw the engines go by and would wonder 
why. 

It was his insistence that as many names 
BS possible be used, for this identified the 
newspaper with every family in the com- 
munity. 

He had a desire that a story be factual and 
understood, an abhorrence for excess ver- 
biage or the use of cliches. He was quick 
to set the record straight when the News- 
Tribune was wrong; he was adamant in 
holding to a position when it was correct. 

He had a reluctance. to invade privacy sim- 
ply to make a story bigger. The sordid or 
tragic happening got no more attention than 
was necessary for public enlightenment. He 
gave freely and generously of News-Tribune 
space and support to those needs and worth- 
while enterprises in the public interest. 

In all of these he made his newspaper a 
force for good, one highly respected in New 

as well as the recipient of numerous 
awards for technical excellence. 

A. T. Skakle's employees knew him as one 
who shared their joys and worries, Within 
this framework labor-management relation- 
ship was invariably understanding and on 
a high plane. There were recurring though 
unpublicized kindnesses and charitable acts. 

The News-Tribune is grateful for the ex- 
pressions of sympathy and tributes which 
have come in such great numbers. As we 
share the burden of sorrow it is in an at- 
mosphere of pride in accomplishment that 
will endure, 

TRIBUTES 


Mayor Austin D. Rhodes, Waltham, 
Mass.: 


May I as mayor extend the sympathies of 
the community of Waltham to the family in 
their bereavement. And assure them that 
the impact of Mr. Skakle’s personality and his 
many accomplishments in the growth of 
Waltham will have a lasting memory of the 
minds of its citizens. 


Mayor Donald L. Gibbs, Newton, 
Mass.: 

I have known Alex intimately as a family 
friend of many All who came in con- 
tact with him felt the warmth of his per- 
sonality, his willingness to assist in any en- 
deavor, his courage and foresight, in the 
analysis. 

His loss will be felt by all citizens of New- 
ton and Waltham. 


John B. Jenney, president, Waltham 
Chamber of Commerce: 

He brought great deyotion, zeal and in- 
spired leadership to the community. His 
doep understanding and grasp of community 
needs endeared him to all who knew him. 
He was kind, patient, considerate and friend 
to all. 


Dr. Irad B. Hardy, Jr., Waltham Boys’ 
Club: 

With the death of Alexander T. Skakle the 
young people of Waltham and the area have 
lost a true friend. As a founding director 
of the Boys’ Club of Waltham he gave his 
enthusiastic encouragement to a cause that 
has enriched the community. 


Rev. Paul E. Barnes, Waltham Minis- 
ters’ Association: 

The ministers of Waltham and the 
churches they serve, owe a deep debt of grat- 
itude to Alexander T. Skakle, whose death 
yesterday afternoon came as a shock to the 
many who knew him. 
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We pay tribute to Alexander T, Skakle who 
has been a strong ally and a great power for 
good in our midst. 


Dr. Abram L. Sachar, president, 
Brandeis University, Waltham: 

The entire community is orphaned by the 
passing of Alexander T. Skakle. For he was 
one of those men who, shunning the lime- 
light and working always behind the scenes, 
left an enduring impact upon the commu- 
nity that he had come to love and under- 
stand so well. 


Miss Stella M. Mazur, Waltham Red 
Cross: 


Mr, Skakle hag been a volunteer of the 
Waltham Red Cross chapter for many, many 
years. In 1956 he was awarded the Out- 
stand Volunteer Award and has been given 
recognition for continuous service in the lo- 
cal chapter. He has been a longtime friend 
of many in the Waltham Chapter and al- 
ways a devoted, loyal volunteer. 

Waltham chapter and I personally lost a 
dear friend. 


Frank J. Selinger, chairman, Waltham 
Retail Council: 


His inspired leadership to the community 
and deep understanding of the community 
needs will long be remembered by all who 
knew him, 

The retail council will dedicate them- 
selves to accomplish the goals which he so 
vigorously championed. 


Daniel A. McPherson, president of the 
Boston Newspaper Printing Pressmen's 
Union No. 3: 

The Pressmen’s Union offers its sincere 
condolences to the family of Mr. Skakle. 
Our relations with him extended over a pe- 
riod of nearly 20 years. During that time 
he was a most honorable man to do business 
with and very fair as an employer. 


William H. Wells, president of the 
Newspaper Guild of Greater Boston: 

During the years that the employees of 
the News-Tribune have been affiliated with 
the guild, we found Mr. Skakle a courteous 
gentleman with whom to work. 

Publishers like Mr. Skakle have always 
contributed to the freedom of the press, and 
therefore to the welfare of our country. 


Rabbi M. Aaron Kra, Temple Beth 
Israel, Waltham, Mass.: 

The Waltham community has sustained a 
grave loss with the passing of Alexander T. 
Skakle. He had a deep and abiding interest 
in the welfare and the betterment of our 
community, taking an active and leading 
role in many of our civic organizations. 

The Waltham Jewish community honored 
him with the B'nai B'rith Brotherhood 
Award as an expression of their high esteem 
and respect. 


Hon. Hatton W. Sumners, of Texas 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr, JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I was greatly saddened to learn of the 
Passing away on April 19 of a former 
outstanding Member of this body, Hon. 
Hatton Sumners, of Texas. 

I did not have the privilege of serving 
in this body with Judge Sumners. He 
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voluntarily terminated his service as a 
Member of Congress with the ending of 
the 79th Congress, and my service began 
when the 80th Congress convened. 

I knew Judge Sumners well, however. 
His sister, Mrs. Willis J. Davis, and her 
husband reside in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Georgia which I rep- 
resent. They have been close and warm 
personal friends of mine for nearly 40 
years. Judge Sumners on many occa- 
sions visited in their home in Atlanta, 
and it was my pleasure to see him there 
often. I admired Judge Sumners for his 
ability, his integrity, for his patriotism, 
and for his devotion to the principles of 
constitutional government. 

Judge Sumners did me the honor to 
present to me an autographed copy of 
his book, “The Private Citizen and His 
Democracy.” 

He and I became fast friends, and I 
treasured that friendship throughout all 
the years of our acquaintance. 

His life was an example of good citi- 
zenship. Our Government is stronger, 
our country is greater because of his 
service. 

He will be greatly missed as a states- 
man, good citizen, lawyer, jurist, and in 
all the circles in which he moved. I 
shall miss him greatly as a warm per- 
sonal friend. 

I extend deepest sympathy in this time 
9 bereavement to those who survive 


Pointing With Pride 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, those 
who excell on the gridiron have been re- 
ferred to in literature as “Saturday’s 
Heroes.” But for some, the accolades for 
their achievement are not reserved to 
1 day a week or to just a few short 
years, but persist through the years for 
the simple reason that their spectacular 
feats on the football field are equaled 
and surpassed by their contributions and 
achievements off the field. Such a per- 
son is Byron R. White, Justice of the 
Supreme Court. A recent article by 
Sports Columnist Arthur Daley, of the 
New York Times, deals with the athletic 
abilities of Mr. Justice White, and speaks 
-of the pride that professional football 
followers take in his recent appointment 
to the highest court in the land. 

May I say that we in Colorado are 
doubly proud of one of our most distin- 
guished citizens: 

SPORTS OF THE TIMES—POINTING WITH 

PRIDE 


(By Arthur Daley) 


Like proud parents who glow with satis- 
faction at the accomplishments of an off- 
spring, professional football followers have 
been wearing looks of smug elation recently, 
One of their boys has just made it big. 
Byron White has been appointed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and rates 
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the respectful designation of Mr. Justice 
White, 

Yet to the fanatics who support the Na- 
tional Football League he will still be re- 
membered as “Whizzer” White, a nickname 
their painfully modest hero grew to dislike. 
He may have trouble living it down, however. 
He was no fringe performer. He was a great 
star, a real whizzer. 

He was the Paul Hornung of his day, a 
slashing, driving halfback of matchless skills. 
If his career in the play-for-pay set had not 
been so brief, he might have gained rank 
among the game's greatest performers. But 
the “Whizzer” quit after three meteoric sea- 
sons. Twice he was the leading ground- 
gainer. Once he was elected to that supe: 
all-America, the all-league team. s 


MEANS TO AN END 


Unlike most pro performers, though, the 
"Whizzer" used the sport exactly the way it 
was designed to be used—as a means to an 
end rather than as an end in itself. He 
loved the game and functioned with a boun- 
tiful zest. Yet he never was distracted from 
his main goal, law. x 

New Yorkers saw him for the first time a 
quarter of century ago when he arrived in 
Madison Square Garden with the Colorado 
basketball team for the National Invitation 
Tournament. The Whizzer“ was an object 
of considerable curiosity because he had won 
a Rhodes scholarship and had been named 
by Grantland Rice to his all-America football 
team. 

He moved on the court with the same cat- 
like agility and grace he had displayed on 
the gridiron, He had all the hallmarks of a 
great athlete, the traits of a born leader. 
Yet few thought he'd ever succumb to pro 
football. But the shrewd Art Rooney of 
Pittsburgh baited his hook with an 
irresistible lure, a $15,000 salary that was 
twice as much as anyone else in the league 
was getting. 

“How can I refuse an offer like that?” said 
the “Whizzer.” It will pay my way through 
law school,” 

PRIZE PACKAGE 


But his fancy wage scale created envy 
among the underpaid peasants who were his 
teammates on the Steelers. They resented 
him at first. 

“If you're so good,” they seemed to say, 
“let's see you carry the ball. It's not heavy.” 

They didn't block for him in the beginning 
and the “Whizzer” took his beatings without 
a word of complaint. Soon the force of his 
personality and an increasing appreciation 
of his skills won over his teammates. They 
blocked enthusiastically for him, Although 
he was a marked man in every game and 
was playing for a cellar team, the “Whizzer” 
still won groundgaining honors. 

The sensational ball-carrying of the Whiz- 
zer” ruined the Giants in his New York debut. 
Once when he broke away on a long run, he 
was brought down by a savage tackle by 
Tuffy Leemans, the safety man. Tuffy held 
on so long that he had to be pried loose. 

“Why didn’t you let go?“ said Mel Hein, 
the Giant captain. 

“It’s the first time that I ever had $15,000 
worth of football player in my hands,” said 
Tuffy. “I wanted to see what it felt like.” 

At the season’s end the “Whizzer” took his 
nest egg with him to Oxford as a Rhodes 
scholar. His football days were over—or so 
he thought. But the war broke out and he 
had to return to the States in 1940. By that 
time Rooney of Pittsburgh had traded the 
rights for his 1-year hotshot to Fred Man- 
del of the Detroit Lions. 

White played for the Lions and attended 
the Yale Law School in his spare time. He 
led in ground gaining in 1940 and again was 
all-league. A year later he was edged out 
for all-league by George McAfee, the phe- 
nomenon of the Chicago Bears. His career 
was over, 
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PRODUCTIVE ENCOUNTER 


Into the Navy he went and became an in- 
telligence officer in the South Pacific, where 
he got to know another Navy lieutenant with 
a brilliant future—John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 
The “Whizzer” emerged with a couple of 
Bronze Stars, Presidential Citations, and un- 
diminished zest for the law. Returning to 
Yale, he gave his books the same application 
he had given football. That's why he grad- 
uated first In his class, magna cum laude. 

The National Football League has been 
justifiably proud of the huge number of its 
alumni who have been eminently successful 
in later life. But its proudest boast now Is 
the alumnus who won a place on the Su- 
preme Court, 

"Whizzer" White—er, pardon—Mr. Justice 
White has just scored again. 


Time for Healing and Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the News and Herald, Winnsboro, 
S.C., of April 26, 1962: 

TIME FOR HEALING AND BUILDING 


A reader takes us to task for seeing only 
“one side” in last week's editorial about “Big 
John and Big Steel.” He may have a point 
and certainly, with our limited perspective, 
we'd be foolish to claim an authoritative 
concept of the mammoth controversy be- 
tween President and tycoons. 

But the reader, to a degree at least, also 
misses our point. We had quoted extreme 
statements in the Columbia Record which 
said, “President Kennedy blew a fuse,” and 
a more moderate analysis in the Charlotte 
Observer, declaring that big steel was guilty 
of bad timing and of jumping the gun, 
shortly after the President had intervened 
to make a partially ‘noninflationary” agree- 
ment with big labor. 

This reader, or someone with similar 
views, has subsequently mailed us a marked 
copy of the Columbia Record's editorial page. 
Every article, editorial, columnist, clipping 
and letter contained therein is violently 
anti-administration. The editorial suggests 
that the Democratic party name be changed 
to “Democratic Socialists” and it attempts 
to equate the Kennedy philosophy with that 
of Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., one of the ad- 
ministration’s many minor advisers. Are 
such top brass as Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara, Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, 
State's Rusk and Commerce’s Hodges, most 
of whom are highly respected In the business 
community, without influence * * * and 
did not they actively support the President 
in his battle with Big Steel? 

The point we were making, if badly, was 
that the devil himself—and some people 
see little distinction—could hardly be as 
wicked, as vindictive and as dangerous as 
some South Carolina papers paint Ken- 
nedy—almost every day in the week. BY 
the law of averages alone, he couldn't pos- 
sibly be dead wrong on everything and our 
contention is that the so-called conservative 
papers (“conservative” on the national level 
at least) by constant “calamity howling” do 
their cause and their country no service. 

Granting that a majority of the press 18 
against a great many Kennedy measures— 
this has been the case with every Democratic 
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administration since Wilson's, and perhaps, 
in his—a number of noteworthy newspapers 
objectively see the President as doing a very 
good job in many respects—even taking 
his side in the Big Steel issue. Among them, 
the Charlotte Observer, which supported 
Nixon, the New York Times, long held in 
high esteem, and the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, perhaps the fairest journal in the busi- 
ness. Even Business Week, the executive's 
Magazine published by McGraw-Hill, The 
Kiplinger Letter and the Wall Stree* Journal 
often picture this vigorous young man 
grappling with monumental problems with 
intelligent aggressiveness. (At times, ob- 
viously, they strongly oppose some of his 
policies.) A few examples follow. 

From Business Week: “Hindsight shows 
that Kennedy and his men knew much more 
about the steel industry than the steel in- 
dustry knew about Washington. Kennedy's 
impressive array of talent knew where the 
steel levers were, how to use them and on 
whom, When the chairman of United 
States Steel told his press conference, ‘I do 
not know anything about politics,’ he made 
one of the classic understatements of all 
time. The Eennedy administration de- 
cided to handle the problem not by forced 
deflation but by an appeal to management 
and labor alike for voluntary restraint, It 
Picked steel as the pacesetter, and it made 
its moves early—in the fall of 1961— 
when President Kennedy wrote the execu- 
tives of industry urging them not to raise 
prices. Implicit in the President's letter was, 
the promise that if industry complied, he 
would see to it that labor moderated its de- 
mands. Management was openly skeptical 
that he could deliver, but it did com- 
ply, and he did deliver. A contract was 
delivered 3 months ahead of deadline, on 


victory over steel more than just a dem- 
onstration of personal power, the most 
constructive approach he could take to 
further his hopes for growth and economic 
stability would be to abandon his gimmick- 
ridden tax bill and propose a top-to-bottom 
reform,” 

From the Christian Science Monitor: The 
Proposed steel increase is the 13th since 
World War II. Since 1953, steel wages have 
increased half again as fast as the average 
wage of all manufacturing. At the same 
time, steel prices have risen twice as fast as 
the average of other industrial prices. The 
President spoke in cold anger that jumped 
in its force right over the intervening years 
back to Theodore Roosevelt's roar against 
‘malefactors of great wealth.’ Even in this 
Case he was in full control of himself.” 

From editorlals, same source: “* * * The 
President did exert pressure but only at the 
key point—on steel. His pressure was just 
as strong on steel labor. With stern self- 
control st the beginning of another wage- 
price spiral it would be easier to persuade 
other key industries to adopt restraint. The 
rest of the economy would fall in line. A 
little pressure applied judiciously and in- 
formally at the top in this manner would 
avert the need to apply Gorernment wages 
and price controls all the way down through 
the economy. * * * Critics of United States 
Steel will face the stubborn fact that under 
the impact of rising costs the per-share earn- 
ings of that company have declined. * * * 
The whole steel industry can make a good 
Case for more liberal depreciation allowances 
(not merely a tax-credit gimmick) to en- 
Courage modernization of their plants. But 
having obtained a labor agreement which 
led the whole country to breathe a sign of 
relief, it does seem that management would 
better serve their stockholders, their work- 
ers and the country by going out to sell 
more steel than by jacking up prices. 

“This is the moment to reconsider. 
Neither anger nor revenge, however, self- 
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righteous, will help either side achieve its 
aim. * * * Steel should withdraw its price 
rise and other means should be found, if 
necessary, to help it modernize. And Wash- 
ington should call off its dogs. 

It is not difficult for us to understand how 
many people who were “preconditioned” 
from the start against the President “get 
riled” at him when he fights inflation vigor- 
ously on the one hand and seemingly con- 
dones expenditures which may increase it, 
on the other. (We, too, deplore many such 
extravagances, some on the State and local 
levels.) But we have quoted several jour- 
nals, at too great length—and it could go 
on ad infinitum—to try to show that life 
in the United States and in the turbulent 
world is a multisided, if not a many-splen- 
dored thing, and to most questions there 
are no pat and easy answers. 

And so, since we are inevitably in this ship 
together—a vessel a bit larger and more sea- 
worthy than Lieutenant Kennedy's P-T boat 
the Japs cut in half—we might as well try 
to assist in steering it towards more tranquil 
waters. It is, in fine, a time to plant, a time 
to heal, a time to build up, a time to mend, 
and praise Allah, a time for us to keep 
silence, 


Look to the Suburbs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 1 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
great residential areas surrounding 
eyery city in the United States are be- 


coming increasingly important in rela- 
tion to every facet of our economic, 
political and social life. This national 
development is very capably considered 
in a recent editorial of the Hagerstown, 
Mad. Daily Mail. The editorial will be of 
interest to every member of the 
Congress. 
The editorial follows: 
Loox TO SUBURBS 


In a very important sense, the suburbs of 
our cities, large and small, wili be this 
country’s physical frontier in the decades 
ahead. 

It is quite apparent right here in Hagers- 
town that the suburbs, like Halfway and the 
other fringes of this city outside the cor- 
porate limits, have been growing at the ex- 
pense of the city for several decades. A 
look at the censuses of 1940, 1950 and 1960, 
wil show you that in 1960 the populations of 
Hagerstown and the area outside, were al- 
most evenly balanced—32,491 within the 
corporate limits, and 36,347 outside. In 
1950 there were 36,260 in Hagerstown and 
42,388 in the rural areas. But 10 years later, 
in 1960, the population of Hagerstown had 
shown but little growth, with 36,660 being 
listed inside the city, and 54,599 outside, 

In the 1950-60 decade, some 20 million 
Americans moved from city to suburb. To- 
day more than 55 million live in suburban 
territory. 

William Wheaton, director of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania's Institute for Urban 
Studies, paints this striking picture: 

“Since central cities’ populations, in 
general, are almost stable, it is reasonable 
to expect that all of our future national 
population growth will occur in the sub- 
urban fringes of our metropolitan areas. 

“These fringes must accommodate roughly 
90 million people during the next 20 years.” 
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The implications for this country in this 
revolution in the urban environs are enor- 
mous to contemplate. 


President Kennedy, noting the defeat of 
his plan for a U.S. Department of Urban 
Affairs to coordinate the attack on city 
problems, said it was sure to come later if 
not now. 


Yet, whatever the wisdom of the plan, it 
is possible that it may already be somewhat 
out of date even at best. The bulk of the 
problems that go with new growth will be 
in the suburbs, not the central cities— 
though the latter will continue to suffer 
some of their old dilemmas and a fair share 
of new ones. 


Similarly, many people are currently 
stirred by the possible political upheaval 
which may follow upon the Supreme Court's 
decision in. the Tennessee reapportionment 
case. Politicians and observers seem to be- 
leye rural-dominated State legislatures in 
many States will be altered to give the cities 
their long denied but just due in representa- 
tion. 


It could be, however, that the “golden 
moment“ for many cities has already passed. 
If legislatures are in fact jarred into ap- 
proving fairer representation, the explosion 
in the suburbs may quickly give them the 
dominant role, 


Political professionals worth their salt 
should already be wearing their pencils to 
the nub calculating how to win the support 
of the steadily mounting numbers of subur- 
ban voters. Here, obviously, is the harvest 
of the future. 

For years Republicans regarded the sub- 
urbs as their own. But in the 1960 elec- 
tion, President Kennedy won a majority of 
suburban votes in 6 of 13 principal metro- 
politan centers. This is ground, plainly, 
in open contention. 

We fell far, far behind in dealing with the 
problems of our central cities. It would be 
a calamity if, in our present belated con- 
centration upon them, we blindly ignore the 
problems piling up in the widening suburban 
rings that enclose the cities. 


Preserving the Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp two articles appearing recently 
in newspapers of general publication in 
the United States. The first is entitled 
“Matson Is Seen in Life Struggle,” ap- 
pearing in the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of 
April 22, 1962. The second is entitled 
“A Basic Question Posted by Matson,” 
appearing in the New York Times of 
April 20, 1962. 

The problem of preservation of an 
adequate U.S. merchant marine has al- 
ways been one in which the Congress has 
taken a great deal of interest and has 
expressed continuing concern. 

It would be a great shame if the Mat- 
son Steamship Co. were to cease to show 
the U.S, flag in ports across the world 
and carry American goods. 

The articles follow: 
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[From the Baltimore Sun, Apr. 22, 1962] 
Matson Is SEEN IN LIFE STRUGGLE—SHIP LINE 
SERVING HAWAN TESTIFIES ON DIFFICULTIES 


San Francisco, April 21.—The Matson 
Steamship Co. is fighting for its life. 

For decades, Matson has served the Ha- 
wailan Islands as a nonsubsidized carrier 
almost exclusively. Its biggest trade has 
been from the west coast of the United 
States to Hawali, but it also makes calls on 
the gulf and east coasts with Hawaiian sugar 
and pineapple, returning finished goods. 

Now the States Steamship Co., a subsidized 
operator, wants to make a substantial num- 
ber of calls at the domestic point as its ships 
move between the Pacific coast and the 
Orient. States wants to make 26 regular 
calls in each direction. 

The subsidized operator claims that Ha- 
wall's economy requires more service than 
Matson can provide. 

HOLDS OFTEN EMPTY 


Matson contends that not only can it pro- 
vide all of the service required, but many of 
its ships often sail from the west coast with 
empty cargo holds due in part to the present 
number of calls now made by States Steam- 
ship at Honolulu. 

The hearing already has lasted 9 weeks— 
3 weeks in Honolulu and 6 weeks in San 
Francisco, It is to be resumed at a later date 
in Washington. 

The Maritime Administration actually is 
in charge of the hearing. However, C. W. 
Robinson is on loan to the Administration 
of the Federal Maritime Commission. Mr, 
Robinson is on loan to the administration 
for this case. 

As a sidelight to the hearing issues Matson 
has asserted that its freight rates are not 
compensatory and that for several years it 
has lost money on freight operations between 
the United States mainland and Hawali. 

In recent years Matson has built, bought, 
or developed a number of special carrier 
vessels designed specifically for the islands. 

The steamship company also converted 
another C-3 vessel, the Hawaiian Fisherman, 
to an auto ferry ship and received Coast 
Guard permission to transport vehicles in 
the ship without draining gasoline tanks or 
disconnecting batteries. The result has been 
a great saving to all shippers of automobiles. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 20, 1962] 
A Basic QUESTION POSED BY Matson—Hawatlt 

PLEA BY STATES LINE FOUGHT on SUBSIDY 

Basis 

(By Edward A. Morrow) 

The Matson Navigation Co. has placed a 
basic question before the Federal Maritime 
Commissi 


on. 

The question is whether an American 
steamship company, operating in the foreign 
trade with financial assistance from the 
Federal Government, should be permitted 
a substantial number of domestic calls in 
competition with an unsubsidized domestic 
line, 

In the present case, the subsidized line is 
the States Steamship Co. The unsubsidized 
line is Matson. 

O. R. Robertson, an examiner for the Com- 
mission, is holding hearings in San Fran- 
cisco to determine how many cargo calls the 
States Co. can make annually at Hawall, a 
domestic port. 

States has asked the Maritime Subsidy 
Board for authority to double its calls at 
Hawaii in its outbound and inbound service 
between the Pacific Coast and the Orient, 

SERVICE CALLED NEEDED 

The company, which for many years has 
had permission to make 13 calls at Hawaii 
annually in each direction, argues that 
Hawaii's economy requires more service than 
Matson can provide, Matson makes calls at 
least once a week. 
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As a subsidized operator, States obtains 
funds from the Government for the con- 
struction and operation of its vessels, Mat- 
son's attorneys have pointed out. They also 
have noted that although Matson, as an 
operator in the domestic trade, is protected 
from competition from foreign-flag lines, it 
also has to cover its costs entirely from the 
revenues in the trade. 

The lawyers argue that a “single carrier 
service, fashioned to Hawail’s needs, is by 
far the most economical means of moving 
Hawaii's cargo“ and that, in any event, a 
subsidized line “should not be allowed to 
skim the cream of the trade.” 

The decision will also set a precedent for 
operators engaged in the Puerto Rican and 
Alaskan trades. 


The AFL-CIO Program in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


) OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I have read with considerable 
interest an article in a recent issue of 
the American Teacher giving the orien- 
tation of the classroom teachers who 
have affiliated with organized labor. 
Written by Andrew Biemiller, the di- 
rector of legislation of the AFL-CIO, 
it presents not only labor's program, but 
concisely and fully interprets that pro- 
gram in terms of its social values. Mr. 
Biemiller, who is himself a member of 
the American Federation of Teachers 
and a former Member of this body, is 
eminently qualified by training and ex- 
perience to prepare such an article, 

The article follows: 

Tue AFL-CIO PROGRAM In CONGRESS 
(By Andrew J. Biemiller) 

As you read this, the 2d session of 
the 87th Congress has started, and some of 
the legislative battles I will describe are at 
least at the stage of preliminary skirmishing. 
Therefore, I will begin with a plea to all 
of you who, as teachers, are leaders in your 
communities, to help rally public support for 
the AFL-CIO porgram, which we believe is in 
the best interests of all the people. 

Now, let’s look briefly at the record of last 
year and the unfinished business we are 
working on in 1962. If any proof were 
needed of the importance of the White 
House in American political life, the events 
of 1961 provided it. 2 

In 1959-60 the Congress included the 
largest proportion of liberals in at least a 
decade—yet the pressure exerted by a con- 
servative administration effectively blocked 
virtually all liberal measures. 

In 1961 the liberal membership in the 
House of Representatives had been cut by 
2i—yet with the active leadership of a 
liberal administration, an impressive array 
of badly needed bills became law. 

A partial list Includes wage-hour improve- 
ments, aid to depressed areas, a comprehen- 
sive housing program, better social security 
benefits, a curb on water pollution, aid to 
dependent children of unemployed fathers, 
and assistance for community health faclli- 
ties. But despite these and other accom- 
plishments, the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
felt the 1961 session could be described as 
only a “qualified success,” even though it 
was “in positive terms * * * the most pro- 
ductive since 1933," 
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The explanation lies in scope and im- 
portance of the unfinished business—the 
problems that face us at the opening of the 
current congressional year. I will outline 
the AFL-CIO's proposals for meeting these 
problems, and then I will turn to a few of 
the measures being advanced by the enemies 
of the labor movement in the hope of de- 
stroying our effectiveness, 

First in any list of problems is the per- 
sistence of high, long-term unemployment. 
While other economic elements have shown 
marked improvement—profits, for instance, 
will be at least the second-best in history— 
nearly 7 percent of the work force has re- 
mained jobless. 

Several factors are responsible for this. 
They need to be clearly understood, for they 
underlie many other policy questions besides 
unemployment per se. Here are the major 
ones: 

First. Our labor force is growing twice as 
fast as it did in the 1950's. The young peo- 
ple born in such numbers in the baby boom, 
who have swamped the schools since World 
War II, are now streaming into the Job mar- 
ket. And the steady progress of medical sci- 
ence keeps more older Americans alive and 
able to work. 

Second. Automation and other techno- 
logical developments wipe out some 2% 
million jobs a year. They have not created 
anything close to an equivalent number of 
job opportunities. There is not the slight- 
est indication that this erosion of employ- 
ment opportunities, which is felt in offices 
as well as on assembly lines, will in any way 
slack off in the years ahead. On the con- 
trary, there is every reason to anticipate an 
even more rapid attrition of present jobs, 
for the full impact of true automation has 
yet to be felt In most occupations, 

Third. The migration of industry and the 
collapse of many long-established installa- 
tions have left stranded many hundreds of 
thousands of workers in communities where 
no alternative employment is available. 
(The Area Redevelopment Act is designed 
to meet this problem, but is a long way from 
full application.) 

Fourth. Skilled workers displaced after 
long service by industrial shrinkage or auto- 
mation find their hard-earned talents no 
longer salable because of changing tech- 
nology. 

The AFL-CIO believes the Federal Govern- 
ment must adopt vigorous, imaginative 
measures to Cope with these developments, 
for they represent—quite apart from per- 
sonal suffering—a waste of human and 
material resources our country cannot 
afford. 

Let us consider some of the steps we will 
ask of Congress. One is an emergency pub- 
lic works program. States and municipal- 
ities throughout the Nation have on their 
future lists a wide range of useful, short- 
range construction projects that have been 
fully planned but deferred for lack of funds- 
Many of these projects would be carried out 
at once if the Federal Government paid a 
share of the costs. Senator Josrrn S, CLARK, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, has proposed 
Federal grants up to $1 billion for projects 
that can be started quickly and completed in 
a year. No further authorizations would be 
made if and when unemployment fell below 
4 percent. 

The Clark bill would give reality to the 
long-accepted, principle of standby pubil¢ 
works, under which projects are automati- 
cally available at the start of a recession. 
There is little doubt that each of the four 
postwar recessions would have been shorter 
and less severe had this legislation been On 
the books. President Kennedy has pro: 
to support the plan in this session of Con“ 
gress. 

Another measure, also introduced by Sen- 
ator Crank, is the manpower development 
and training bill. It would provide for vo- 
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Cational retraining of unemployed workers 
and on-the-job training for workers with 
Obsolete skills, and would pay allowances, 
equivalent to unemployment benefits, to 
trainees for a maximum of 52 weeks. This 
bill was passed by the Senate and was fa- 
vored by a heavy bipartisan majority in the 
House, where it nevertheless was impeded 
by parliamentary maneuvering. 

A related program, sought for years by 
the AFL-CIO, is the establishment of Fed- 
eral standards for unemployment compen- 
sation, Insuring at least a minimum level 
of benefits and duration throughout the 
country. Many citizens are unaware of the 
wide variations in Jobless benefits from State 
to State, with those at the low end amount- 
ing to no more than a pittance. Federal 
Standards should also include a permanent 
system of extending benefits when necessary, 
obviating the need for congressional action 
after a recession has struck. 

These three measures are the AFL-CIO’s 
short-range objectives in fighting unemploy- 
ment. Last year we also proposed, without 
success, a temporary forgiveness in the with- 
holding income tax up to $100 a taxpayer. 
We believe this is a feasible plan which the 
President should have authority to invoke if 
unemployment reaches a high level—much 
in the same way as an emergency public 
works program. 

We are well aware that the combined im- 
Pact. of a rapidly growing labor force and 
a fast-shrinking labor market in most tra- 
ditional industrial and clerical fields Is likely 
to require more fundamental remedies than 
those I have just cited. The time is rapidly 
approaching for another reduction in the 
basic workweek, the first in nearly 30 years. 
The whole complex field of automation and 
industrial mobility—what the real prospects 
are, and what should be done to minimize 
the harmful effects—requires sober, informed 
study. The AFL-CIO will continue to urge 
the administration to prepare for these long- 
range requirements. 

Although unemployment leads the list of 
unfinished business, it is by no means the 
Only major item. High among the others is 
the one that most intimately concerns your 
Profession—Federal ald for education. 

The failure of Congress to enact a com- 
prehensive program of general Federal ald 
for education was perhaps our deepest dis- 
appointment last year, because the prospects 
at the start of the session had seemed so 
bright. Rather than review what happened, 
Since readers of this publication undoubtedly 
know the details, I will restate the AFL-CIO's 
Objectives. 

We support general Federal aid for edu- 
Cation, covering school construction and 
teachers“ salaries, along the lines recom- 
Mended by President Kennedy and approved 
last year by the Senate. 

We also support the college academic fa- 
Cilities and scholarship bill, providing con- 
Struction loans to colleges and universities 
and 4-year scholarships for more than 
200,000 students. This bill has been reported 
by both House and Senate Education Com- 
mittees, and will be up for decision this 
yenr, 

We hoped last year that the National De- 
fense Education Act would be expanded to 
Cover an extension of the graduate fellow- 
ships. It seems clear to us that if we are 
to enlarge our college population, we must 
have a comparable increase in college teach- 
ers. In view of the 2-yenr extension of 
National Defense Education Act enacted in 
1961, it is not clear now how we can pro- 
Ceed In the present session. 

Another high-priority item on the AFL- 
CIO list of objectives Is adequate health care. 

major and most publicized issue is 
medical care for the aged as part of the 
Social security system. 
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Rarely has any measure been more widely 
misrepresented by its opponents. The doc- 
tors’ lobby has called it socialized medicine, 
without a shred of justification. Spokes- 
men for employer organizations have falsely 
claimed the program would impose an op- 
pressive tax upon all who are subject to 
social security levies. 

If we cut through the propaganda, this 
is what we find: Most retired persons cannot 
meet the costs of severe or prolonged illness 
from their meager pensions. They must 
either seek support from their children or 
pauperize themselves to become candidates 
for public relief. This is a contradiction of 
the basic objectives of the social security 
system. 

The Anderson-King bill—successor to the 
original Forand bill—proposes to pay 90 days 
of hospitalization, plus nursing home and 
in-home health care and certain other speci- 
fied benefits to persons eligible for social 
security payments. The cost would be one- 
fourth percent rise in social security taxes, 
or a maximum of 30 cents a week, in round 
numbers, for any taxpayer. 

The socialized medicine charge has been 
angrily refuted by a long lst of distinguished 
physicians—including, significantly enough, 
the eminent heart specialist who treated 
President Eisenhower, Dr. Paul Dudley 
White. These physicians have pointed out 
that the Anderson-King bill specifies free 
choice of doctor and hospital for benefici- 
aries. 

This commonsense proposal, that would 
extend the social security system only far 
enough to meet its stated purpose and would 
make old-age health care a matter of in- 
surance instead of charity, needs and de- 
serves your active support this year. 

Three other health bills are on the agenda. 
One, the Community Health Services and 
Facilities Act, is, in a sense, a companion 
measure to the Anderson-King bill. It 
would finance the construction of badly 
needed nursing homes and stimulate the 
development of better health services for 
the aged and chronically ill. 

Another would extend Federal aid to medi- 
cal and dental schools, and provide Federal 
scholarships for needy and deserving stu- 
dents in professional health fields, The 
third would establish a loan program for 
medical care plans that use devices such as 
group practice to improve the quality and 
decrease the cost of treatment. All three 
are highly desirable. 

In turning to other questions, it is dif- 
cult to describe them as minor or secondary. 
To us, every current problem affecting the 
welfare of our country is important. For 
instance, the highly complex matter of for- 
eign trade will come before Co: this 
year. It deserves an article by itself, and I 
do not know how to reduce our position to 
a few words. All I can do is urge you to 
study the AFL-CIO stand on this vital issue 
and tell your legislators how you feel about 
it. Similarly, we will be faced with a new 
fight to extend civil rights; a new campaign 
to relleve the plight of migrant workers; 
the revival of an old effort to achieve tax 
reform; proposals to improve protection for 
consumers and to cope more adequately with 
urban growth. In each case the AFL-CIO 
will be striving for legislation to make mat- 
ters better, to enlist the Government in the 
people's interests. 

Up to now I have said nothing about labor 
legislation as such—reorganization of the 
National Labor Relations Board, for in- 
stance, or situs picketing, or better super- 
vision of welfare and pension plans, or pre- 
hearing elections. All of these are impor- 
tant and all of them will be of concern to 
us in the year ahead. But the fact that 
they have somehow been shunted back to the 
end of this list is proof again that the AFL- 
CIO, like it or not, is indeed the people's 
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lobby.” That's how we work, for the coun- 
try comes first. 

Now let’s take just a quick look at the 
other fellows. While we're busy trying to 
pass legislation in the interests of all the 
people, there is always a group that's trying 
to cut us down. 

There are, of course, the right-to-work 
forces. They say the union shop is immoral 
because it can be used to compel an em- 
ployee to be a union member. It was de- 
pressing to note last year that the US. 
Chamber of Commerce officially joined these 
forces by establishing a special committee 
to promote the attack on union security. 

Actually, of course, a right-to-work law 
gives no one the right to work; it simply 
forbids unions and employers from agreeing 
to make union membership a condition of 
employment. Since a union is legally obli- 
gated, by enforceable statute, to represent 
on an equal basis every employee in the 
establishment where it is the certified bar- 
gaining agent, there is nothing unfair or 
unreasonable in requiring all employees to 
become union members. The real motive 
of right-to-work is to weaken unions by forc- 
ing them to wage an endless struggle to 
maintain their membership against manage- 
ment pressure. 

Up to now, right-to-work has been a State- 
by-State issue, but it would not be surpris- 
ing to see a serious effort made to outlaw 
the union shop on a national basis, 

Another sweeping antilabor proposal was 
brought out of mothballs last year by its in- 
explicable selection as the national college 
debate topic. This is the proposal to place 
unions under the antitrust laws. 

The supposed justification for this notion 
is that national unions exert a monopoly 
power over labor; that they can thus extort 
excessive wages from the poor, downtrodden 
employers, to the ultimate harm of the pub- 
lic interest. 

A bill has already been introduced by Sen- 
ator McOLELLAN that would outlaw collab- 
oration between two or more union locals— 
even within the same International union— 
in a strike involving transportation. Obvi- 
ously the Senator's target is the Teamsters. 
Just as obviously his proposal would hit ir- 
reproachable unions of railroad workers, bus 
drivers, subway operators, and airline work- 
ers as well; and more than that, would estab- 
lish a precedent for extending the same sort 
of ban to other occupations. 

I find it hard to see how this sort of non- 
sense can engage the attention of college de- 
baters. Eyen if a union organized every 
worker in an industry, it would not consti- 
tute a monopoly; for a union is comprised 
of individual men and women who collec- 
tively determine its course of action. 

A union has monopoly power over its mem- 
bers only in the sense that the United States 
has monopoly power over its citizens. The 
members, like the citizens, have the real 
B they exercise control, not submit 
to it. 

4s for the relative economic power of 
unions and employers, the record speaks for 
itself. Yes, a union like the auto workers 
can shut down a giant corporation like Gen- 
eral Motors for a while; but such strikes are 
carried out, not to impose extortionate terms, 
but to achieve a compromise settlement that 
represents another step toward full justice 
for the workers, 

What about the public interest? The anti- 
trust laws are predicated on the proposition 
that price competition is a good thing, and 
should be encouraged by preventing a single 
interest from controlling the output of any 
commodity, 

A whole range of other laws—the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, 
the Davis-Bacon Act and many more—stem 
from the principle that wage competition 
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is a bad thing, and should be discouraged 
by every feasible means. 

Fragmentizing a national union, and for- 
bidding the fragments to join in a common 
economic program, would inevitably lead to 
wage competition—to downward pressure on 
wages and fringe benefits, to the Irreparable 
harm, not only of workers, but of the Nation. 

Let me conclude as I began—with an 
appeal to all of you to become famillar with 
the AFL-CIO legislative program, which I 
have only outlined here, and to support it 
in your communities and in communications 
with your Senators and Congressmen. 

I am sure that as you fully understand 
our objectives you will share my conviction 
that they are necessary and good. I am 
also sure that your active backing will help 
to convert our proposals into legislation. 

This brief article can do no more than 
call your attention to the issues. If you 
feel you need more information on any of 
these matters, please don’t hesitate to write 
to me at the AFL-CIO Department of Legisla- 
tion, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. We will be happy to answer questions. 


In the Footsteps of Mickey Marcus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, late in 
August, Doubleday & Co., will publish 
“Cast a Giant Shadow” by Ted Berman, 
a biography of Col. David Mickey“ 
Marcus, the American war hero who, as 
a supreme commander of the Haganah, 
broke the Arab siege and saved Jerusa- 
lem. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the author's 
account of how he retraced the events of 
this last period in the life of a great 
soldier, as it appeared in the April 1962 
edition of Hadassah magazine. 

The account follows: 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF MICKEY Marcus 
(By Ted Berkman) 

Last summer I made an extraordinary 
pilgrimage to the battlefields, cities, and set- 
tlements in Israel where Col. David 
“Mickey” Marcus made history in 1948. The 
purpose of the trip was to round out re- 
search for a full-length biography of the 
West Pointer and World War II hero, the 
only man buried in the venerable cemetery 
at the Military Academy who was killed 
fighting under a flag other than the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Mickey Marcus was at various times the 
intercollegiate welterweight champion, New 
York Commissioner of Correction under 
Fiorello La Guardia, commander of the 
Rangers’ Training School in Hawall, volun- 
teer paratrooper in Normandy, and Pen- 
tagon legal adviser to two Presidents. His 
10 military decorations included the Distin- 
guished Service Medal and Commander of 
the British Empire. 

But the crowning point of his career came 
in the Holy Land, where, although lacking 
previous identification with Zionism, he 
blazed a trail of leadership and insptratlon 
from the moment of his arrival on February 
2, 1948. was short of manpower, 
arms, field equipment, training—in brief, 
everything but courage; its loosely grouped 
platoons could hardly be called an army. 
Along hundreds of miles of frontier, Arab 
battalions buttressed with tanks, British 
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Spitfires, and heavy artillery were massing 
for Invasion. Haganah itself was split by 
differences over military doctrine: the World 
War II veterans of England's Jewish Brigade, 
steeped-in traditional staff methods, were 
ranged against the guerilla-trained, devil- 
may-care youngsters of the Palmach. 

At the urging of David Ben-Gurion, Marcus 
undertook to forge the scattered Haganah 
formations into a single powerful “striking 
fist.” He toured the bases and future battle- 
grounds; twice Intercepted by British pa- 
trols, he slipped through their hands by bold 
ruses, 

Returning, he plotted with Yacoy Dori and 
Yigael Yadin a restructuring of the Israeli 
troops into self-contained brigades, and the 
blueprints for a modern supply system, Then 
he compiled a comprehensive military man- 
ual that became the cornerstone of a new 
officers’ training program and a vital bridge 
between the Palmach and the Jewish Bri- 
gade. 

He lectured to embryo field commanders, 
and ate beans with the troops at remote 
Palmach bases. By April, the impact of his 
gusty personality and vigorous, confident 
leadership had penetrated to every corner 
of the Haganah. Then, the illness of his 
wife forced his abrupt return to Brooklyn. 

Back in the States, Mickey was solemnly 
decorated in Washington—for outstanding 
services in World War Ii—by the very British 
Government whose patrols he had been dodg- 
ing in Israel. 

In May, as invasion approached, Moshe 
Sharett interceded with Mrs. Marcus to let 
her husband go overseas once more—for the 
13th time. A few days later, Mickey was 
back in the Galilee, supervising antitank 
preparations, 

Then, as Egyptian tanks crunched across 
the Negev, he was dispatched southward to 
introduce a daring plan of his own invention: 
calvary type harassing actions by jeep squad- 
rons mounted with machine-guns. The ma- 
neuver worked. 

But on the central front, the Old City 
sector of Jerusalem had fallen; the 100,000 
Jews in the New City were all but cut off, In 
this moment of decision, Mickey Marcus was 
appointed to supreme command of the en- 
tire area—the capital and its corridor to the 
west—thus becoming the first general in the 
armies of Israel since Judah Maccabee. 

Between the memorable battles against 
the Arab Legion at Latrun, he constructed 
the Israeli “Burma Road,” the incredible 
cliff-hurdling highway that decisively shat- 
tered the enemy stranglehold on Jerusalem. 

A few hours before the first truce, death 
came to the gallant West Pointer who was 
described by David Ben-Gurion as “the best 
man we had.” 

In preparing my book for Doubleday, I had 
already spent nearly a year talking to 
Mickey's family, friends, ex-classmates at 
West Point, and such World War II colleagues 
as Generals Maxwell D. Taylor and Lucius 
Clay. The time had come to reconstruct at 
first hand Mickey's fabulous climactic 
months in Israel. Late in May 1961, I 
boarded an EJ-Al jet for the land I had last 
seen 15 years before, when it was still Pales- 
tine. 

My first contact on arrival was with the 
trio of energetic officers who were to facil- 
itate my job: Col. Nachman Karni of the 
Foreign Office, Lt. Col. Dov Sinai of Army 
Public Relations, and Lt. Col. Gershon Rivlin 
of the army publication “Maarahot.” 

By way of preface, Colonel Karni explained 
the enormous weight attached to Mickey’s 
participation in the War of Independence by 
Premier Ben-Gurion: “The mere presence of 
Colonel Marcus, apart from his military 
brilliance, drove home to Ben-Gurion that 
support for Israel among Jews overseas was 
not limited to a relatively few long-time 
zealots, but had the widest possible base.” 

I outlined what I hoped to explore: people, 
documents and places; including, if anybody 
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could find it, the original “Burma Road,” 
carved out of naked mountainside by units 
under Mickey’s command early in June 1948, 
to circumvent the Arab blockade of Jeru- 
salem. 

Rivlin promptly offered to arrange for 
guided visits to the 1948 battlefields by top 
commanders who had fought under “Mike 
Stone,” the pseudonym taken by the Amer- 
ican Colonel in Israel. While the necessary 
arrangements were made, I strolled through 
Mickey's favorite haunts in Tel Aviv: the 
weatherbeaten “Red House” on the ocean- 
front, whose broad stone steps had mounted 
to attend many a wartime HQ conference; 
and the nearby balcony encircled Gat Rim- 
mon Hotel, where I saw the cosy bar that 
was his after-dinner hangout, and the sec- 
ond-floor room overlooking the Mediterra- 
nean, from which he wrote nightly letters 
to “Snippy,” his schoolteacher wife 
Brooklyn. f 

Square-hewn, blunt spoken Chaim Laskov, 
the former Jewish Brigade oficer who had 
been Mickey's protegé in 1948 and had later 
risen to be Israeli chief of staff, was the 
guide for my first field trip. Laskov had been 
close to Mickey on both of his trips to Israel: 
the February-April jaunt, devoted mainly to 
surveying the problem and restructuring 
Haganah, and the return in May for active 
duty against the invaders. We were joined 
outside Laskov's house in Tel Aviv by Gaby 
Anakov. a wiry, mustachioed man who had 
been Mickey's jeep driver in the Jerusalem 
campaign. 

As we angled southeastward toward Hulda, 
Laskov told me how, in a few short weeks 
of March 1948, Mickey had written out in 
longhand the 400-page military manual 
that became the basis for officers’ training 
in Israel. The Israeli commander was not 
surprised to learn that Mickey, in 1942, had 
organized the first largescale movement of 
American forces to the Pacific, and later was 
the Pentagon’s Chief of Planning for post- 
war military governments. 

As Laskov dwelt on the warmth and mod- 
esty of his erstwhile teacher, Anakoy chimed 
in with a remarks I was to hear echoed in a 
dozen places: “Mickey Marcus was a man 
you could know 10 minutes—and would re- 
member a lifetime.” 

We paused briefly at Hulda, a cypress- 
shaded Kibbutz that was the main base for 
Israeli offensive operations on the central 
front in 1948. Laskov pointed out the staff 
headquarters—a kindergarten room still 
boasting the blackboard on which “Brigadier 
Stone” once drew his battle diagrams, 

Then we drove up through scrubby foot- 
hill country to the high ground from which 
the famous assaults were launched against 
Latrun, the Arab Legion complex of strong- 
points throttling the main highway to Jeru- 
salem. At “Operation Ben-Nun—2,” Laskov 
had led an armored battalion in Mickey's 
divisional command. 

“Watch out for mines,” he said casually 
as we pulled up on the barbed wire edge 
of no man's land. “I'm not sure we ever 
cleared this patch out. Nobody comes here 
any more.” 

We scrambled a few yards down the in- 
cline. Laskov put aside his pipe, and taking 
out his field glasses, showed me the layout 
of still-fortified Arab Latrun in Transjordan 
across the valley: the imposing British-built 
police station, vast monastery, and towering 
artillery ridges. As he pieced together the 
savage night battle of May 30, 1948, Anakov 
again spoke up: r 

“Our command post here was right in the 
middie of legion shelifire. But that wasn't 
enough for Mickey. He had to go down the 
slope to bring water to our boys. We 4 
one helluva time getting back in one piece. 

I was reminded of Maxwell Taylor's com- 
ment on the unscheduled D-day arrival of 
his ex-classmate in Normandy, dangling 
from the end of windblown parachute: 
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“Mickey was as gallant in action as he had 
been in the ring as a cadet.” 

For my next expedition, to the Negev, my 
guide was Col. Israel Carmi, the beefy com- 
mando-fighter whose Palmach night raiders 
roamed the desert with Mickey and a score 
of jeeps immediately after the tank-led 
Egyptian invasion, taking the steam out of 
the enemy advance. We sped under a blaz- 
ing sun to Negba, Dorot, and other valiant 
little communities, where scarred water- 
towers and wrecked Egyptian tanks still bore 
witness to the trials of 1948. 

As Carmi showed me traces of the trenches 
from which Palmach youngsters, following 
Mickey’s example, fought off diving Spit- 
fires with their rifes, he summed up tersely: 
“The impact of Mickey's presence was tre- 
mendous. We didn't need Napoleon in the 
Nogev; we needed Mickey Marcus.” 

To finish up the sector surveys, I retraced 
the route to the Galilee taken 1“ years ago 
by Mickey and Yigael Alon, then chief of 
the Palmach: across the Jezreel plain; down 
to the Sea of Galilee and Tiberias, where 
sniper fire dented Alon’s armored car; up 
the coiling mountain road to the former Pal- 
mach HQ on cloud-high Mt. Canaan. At 
Rosh Pinne, I examined the spot where the 
two Haganah commanders had bluffed their 
way with a cargo of illegal arms past a British 
road block. 

Im a book-crammed, high-walled study 
near the Government offices in Jerusalem, 
Yigael Yadin talked of Mickey's grasp of 
Israel’s military problems: “He provided a 
balanced view that was invaluable.” Shlomo 
Shamir, the Haganah commander who first 
“recruited” Mickey in the United States, 
offered a fascinating glimpse of the complex 
motives that guided this hitherto non- 
Zionist Jew to the embattled Jewish State: 
a compound of West Point, Dachau, Tal- 
mudic ethics, and the United Nations, The 
army archives yielded not only original drafts 
of Mickey's training manuals, but the texts 
of numerous military directives and top- 
secret operational messages from the period 
when he took command of all three brigades 
in the Jerusalem area on May 28. 

I now caught up with Col. Amos Chorev, 
the Palmach scout who first conyinced 
Mickey that a backroad could be carved 
across the mountains to Jerusalem. Chorev 
volunteered to retrace his original jeep route. 
At long last, I would be able to explore the 
“Burma Road.” x 

A withering khamseen, the oven-hot desert 
wind from the east, had just come up. With 
a driver-specialist and a couple of rifles (our 
path would take us within a few hundred 
yards of Israel's eastern frontier), we piled 
into a jeep near the deserted Arab village of 
Beit Jiz, east of Huida. A weed-covered, 
bumpy mountain trail—the first stretch of 
the “Burma Road! —tock us to Beit Sussin. 
Here, at a fig patch near an ancient watering- 
place, the donkey trail stopped. 

But Chorev did not. Pointing the nose of 
the jeep up the steep, Jagged incline to the 
north, he stepped on the gas. Up we shot, 
crashing through scrub trees, hurdling gul- 
lies and climbing slabs of slippery lime- 
stone—till we jolted to a halt on the edge 
of the plateau. A rear wheel had snagged 
on a boulder. 

We heaved the jeep loose. Chorev got out 
and guided us foot by foot, while the driver 
wrestled with the wheel and 1 hung on to 
anything in sight. The descents were worse, 
with the jeep threatening to overturn and 
send us plunging to the bottom of 400-foot 
cliffs. 

By the time we stumbled out of the 110° 
heat into a cafe on the Hartuy Highway, 
I knew all that was necessary about the 
terrain of the “Burma Road.“ In broad 
daylight, the trip was a nightmare. What 
it must have been under the original con- 
ditions of blackness punctuated by Arab 
Legion artillery fire, is beyond conjecture. 
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The road that saved Jerusalem was com- 
pleted by Mickey's forces on the night of 
June 7, 1948. Three days later, the Supreme 
Commander of the Central Front met his 
death near the Arab village of Abu Ghosh, 
on the grounds of a lovely monastery— 
Notre Dame de la Nouvelle Alliance. The 
clergy had been evacuated because of Arab 
shellfire and the monastery served as & rear 
headquarters for the Palmach. 

Late one summer afternoon, with fellow- 
writer Meyer Levin and his novelist wife, 
Tereska Torres, I drove up the winding path 
to the garden of sycamores and tamarisks 
where the monastery stands, perched on a 
hilltop of biblical serenity. Purple shadows 
were creeping up from the surrounding 
valleys, over crumbled terraces that were 
once the hanging wonderlands of the Old 
Testament. Faintly visible in the darkening 
east were the fairytale towers of Jerusalem, 
old and mystical and wordlessiy beckoning. 

We were greeted by an angular, black- 
cassocked Benedictine monk of enormously 
Gallic mien. Softly, with marked respect, 
he pointed out the straggling stone fence, 
where in an almost incredible confluence 
of ironic circumstances, like Stonewall Jack- 
son of American Civil War fame, Mickey 
Marcus was accidentally shot down by one 
of his own sentries. 

The Catholic convent, Pére Joseph told 
us, pointing out faint but magnificent old 
foor mosaics, was built over the site of a 
pre-Christian synagog. But the location 
went back even further In Jewish history. 
Here stood the “house of Abinadab in the 
hill,” where, according to the Book of 
Samuel, the Holy Ark of the Covenant was 
kept for 20 years after its recapture from the 
Philistines. Then it was brought back to 
Jerusalem by King David. 

David Mickey“ Marcus had fallen within 
a hundred feet of the spot where, 2,000 years 
before, the immortal warrior-king for whom 
he was named had danced and sung in praise 
of the Lord. 


Seven Ways To Combat Communism 
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Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
this morning’s article by Drew Pearson 
concerning ways to fight communism. 
This distingiushed columnist has had a 
broad experience fighting communism: 
he was the first newsman to write the 
Soviet-Canadian spy-ring story, he un- 
covered the theft of B-29 blueprints, he 
helped organize the Friendship Train, 
and the democracy letters that helped 
turn the tide of the first Italian elec- 
tions. 

His precepts should interest all of us. 
They make sense and contain a lot of 
commonsense. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp Mr. Pearson’s article, which 
reads as follows: 

PRINCIPLES AGAINST COMMUNISM 
(By Drew Pearson) 

ABOARD THE SS “DELTA QuEEN”—Being out 
here on the broad Mississippi River with no 
telephones, no telegrams, and no distractions 
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is conductive to thinking about the might 
and majesty of what man has wrought. 

This has set me to thinking about the 
favorite topic of discussion on the part of 
a great many would-be pilots of the Nation 
recently—our failures to combat commu- 
nism. They have seen Communists behind 
every bedpost, have predicted the United 
States was on the way to becoming an arm 
of the Kremlin, and some have charged that 
because I listened to and reported the views 
of Nikita Khrushchev for 2 days last sum- 
mer, I am pro-Communist. 

It so happens that I know something 
about combating communism, having been 
the first newsman to report the Soviet- 
Canadian spy ring, having uncovered the 
theft of the B-29 blueprints, helped put 
across the Friendship Train and the democ- 
racy letters to Italy that turned the tide of 
the first Italian elections, and having organ- 
ized the Freedom Balloons into Poland and 
Czechoslovakia at a time when the Iron 
Curtain was so rigid not even a Fuller brush 
salesman could get through. h 

And having listened carefully to those 
who would combat communism by preaching 
hate and suspicion of their fellow Americans, 
I would like to outline my own seven points 
for preventing communism. III be brief. 
Here they are: 

1. The elimination of property: When I 
get letters from mothers who are struggling 
to feed their children and whose husbands 
don't have jobs, I know they and the children 
they are bringing up could be converts to 
communism. 

2. Honesty: Corruption in high places, and 
low places, too, is another way of inducing 
communism. A democratic-republican form 
of government must be an honest govern- 
ment. Likewise, our capitalistic system of 
business must be honest. Once either loses 
high ethical standards, then is the time to 

worrying about communism. 

3. Respect of government: This goes hand 
in hand with honesty. If we don’t respect 
our Government Officials we have the right, 
by means of the ballot, to change them. 
But if we lose respect for too many of them 
we may want to change our system. That's 
why it’s so important to keep government 
fair and honest, so as to keep respect for 
and confidence in government, 

4. Respect for religion: Some of those who 
are beating the tom-toms loudest about the 
dangers of communism are the Bible-pound- 
ing fundamentalist preachers of the extreme 
right, and one of their stocks in trade is to 
smear their fellow preachers as Communists, 
The Reverend Billy James Hargis claims that 
the National Council of Churches “aids and 
abets communism." He also managed to 
seli the Air Force on inserting similar charges 
in its troop indoctrination program. 

But the more you undermine churches and 
the more you destroy the influence of re- 
gion, the more you aid communism. The 
first step taken by most Communist govern- 
ments has been to shut down the churches 
and curb the clergy. Yet the Bible-pound- 
ing fundamentalists, who make such a dis- 
play of teaching anticommunism, are prob- 
ably the greatest single voices undermining 
the churches, 

5. Equality of opportunity and fair compe- 
tition: Monopoly is one step that makes it 
easy for a Communist takeover, Commu- 
nism thrives on monopoly; in fact, is monop- 
oly. Under communism the government 
owns and runs everything. There is no 
private business or small business. 

Therefore, when you stamp out little busi- 
ness, or little labor, you take a step which 
could eventually make it easier for commu- 
nism. This applies to big labor just as much 
as it does to big business. 

6. Respect for the dignity of man: The 
individual isn't important under the Com- 
munist system. He is subordinated to the 
state. But under the Judaic-Christian 
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philosophy, the dignity of man is all- im- 
portant—and that is true, regardless of his 
color, his wealth, or his religion. 

7. Strength: By this I don’t mean merely 
military and physical strength, though in 
this day and age they are important. I also 
mean educational strength, cultural strength, 
scientific strength, and moral and spiritual 
strength. 

We have neglected our schools at a time 
when the Communist world has spent money 
“hand over fist” strengthening its entire edu- 
cational system. We once ranked first in 
science. But of late we have turned out more 
insurance salesmen, stockbrokers, and Jazz“ 
experts than scientists, so that Russia has 
forged ahead of us in the science of space. 

The average schoolteacher, in both our 
farm areas and big cities, can do more to 
combat communism in a quiet, unsensa- 
tional, non-name-calling way than almost 
any other person in America. But we don't 
give him or her either the tools or a living 
wage to do it. 

‘These are my seven principles for combat- 
ing communism. 


All-Channel Television Receivers 


SPEECH 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8031) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
give the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion certain regulatory authority over televi- 
sion receiving apparatus. 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
quite apparent that none of us wants to 
see the approximately 70 UHF stations 
going to waste through lack of use. It is 
also apparent that many are concerned 
that the end does not justify the means 
when an improper means is used to at- 
tain the end. This problem is something 
like the chicken and the egg situation, 
whether you start with the UHF station 
or UHF-VHF receiving sets. Obviously 
both are needed. Again all of us share a 
concern over the deintermixture where- 
by UHF or VHF would be denied metro- 
politan areas as they are segregated one 
from the other in different areas. 

My opposition to this bill is very fun- 
damental. This is the wrong means to 
attain the end. Constitutionally, I do 
not believe this Congress has the right 
to lay down manufacturing specifica- 
tions. Since we take an oath to support 
the Constitution, this argument alone is 
enough reason for me to oppose this bill, 
But even as the Constitution is soundly 
based on fundamental principles there 
are also other objections which I have 
that are quite fundamental: 

First. Consumers would be forced to 
pay more for their television sets. 

Second. After having paid more be- 
cause the Federal Government. forced 
manufacturers to include the additional 
UHF channels they would not be able to 
benefit from UHF reception if no stations 
were available in their area. Further, I 
haye been reliably informed that UHF 
adapters can be added to present TV sets 
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at such time as TV set owners choose to 
do so. Here there is an element of free 
choice, which I think is a basic funda- 
mental of free society so typical of our 
constitutional Republic within a democ- 
racy. Unfortunate as the deintermix ac- 
tion by the FCC, more unfortunate, it 
seems to me is this deal between the FCC 
and Members of Congress to force the 
manufacturers and the consumers to 
conform to Federal regulation. 

In addition, it is my understanding 
that we are not even sure that the UHF 
broadcasting will work. The $2 million 
engineering investigation in New York 
City of technical problems relating to 
UHF signal characteristics prescribed by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has not resulted in findings neces- 
sary to know if such UHF broadcasting 
will be successful. In passing this bill we 
therefore have the cart before the horse, 
it seems to me, 

Finally, as a precedent, wherein the 
Federal Government controls the manu- 
facturer there is no telling how far such 
control may extend in the future. For 
all these reasons, Mr, Chairman, there- 
fore, I must oppose the bill. 


What Is Wilderness? 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, part 1 of 
the “Summary of Major Findings and 
Recommendations” of the special report 
to the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission entitled “Wilderness 
and Recreation: A Report on Resources, 
Values, and Problems” deals with the 
question “What is wilderness?” It deals 
with this question to the extent con- 
sidered necessary in order to make clear 
what was considered in the studies on 
which the report was based, and what 
the basis is for the recommendations 
presented in the report. 

The Wildland Research Center of the 
University of California, by whom the 
study was made, under the direction of 
James P. Gilligan, wilderness project di- 
rector, decided to consider only areas of 
100,000 acres or more—for which the 
term “wilderness tract” was adopted. 

Within the 48 States other than Alaska 
and Hawaii, Dr. Gilligan and his asso- 
ciates considered 64 such wilderness 
tracts of “public or Indian land avail- 
able for overnight recreation use within 
the contiguous United States first, at 
least 100,000 acres in extent; second, 
containing no roads usable by the public; 
third, within a reasonably unified bound- 
ary configuration; and, fourth, showing 
no significant ecological disturbance from 
onsite human activity—except that do- 
mestic livestock grazing is an accepted 
disturbance in the West and early-day 
logging is accepted for eastern tracts.” 

The report explains in a footnote 
that “on-site activities are those per- 
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formed within the wilderness tract, as 
distinct from activity outside the tract 
which may have indirect effects on the 
wilderness,” 

These wilderness tracts thus described 
are not necessarily within any one land- 
administration area, Nor are they nec- 
essarily confined to areas designated for 
preservation. An example is one tract 
that includes a national-forest wild area 
and also an adjacent area of State forest 
land plus two divisions of national forest 
land not classified. The wilderness 
tracts are areas of wilderness actually on 
the land as described. 

In other words this wilderness report 
does not set forth a proposal for a new 
wilderness definition but simply defines 
the areas considered in the study on 
which it is based. 

The report itself says, and I quote: 

It should be strongly emphasized that 
this definition is not a recommendation. It 
constitutes a premise on which analysis has 
proceeded, not a conclusion of what wilder- 
ness should be. 


The term “wilderness tract” is peculiar 
to this study—useful there but not ap- 
plied to the classification of lands else- 
where. The Outdoor Recreation Com- 
mission, for example, did not use the 
term in its classification proposals, The 
Commission uses the term “primitive” 
to refer to areas that are primeval and 
the term “wilderness area” to designate 
those “primitive” lands that have been 
set aside for preservation. The Wilder- 
ness Act has definitions and applications 
that are consistent with these. 

For the purposes of a national wilder- 
ness policy and a practical program for 
administering Federal lands in carrying 
out this policy, the Wilderness Act in- 
cludes an excellent definition, 

When we of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission on one 
occasion faced the question of what 
wilderness is and adjourned without 
coming to a decision at that time, I re- 
member that Ervin L. Peterson, then 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, fol- 
lowing our meeting wrote a comment 
strongly commending the definition then 
in the wilderness bill—the same now in- 
cluded in the Wilderness Act—and Sena- 
tor CLINTON P. ANDERSON, also a member 
of the Commission, and I heartily agreed. 

This definition states the nature of 
wilderness first philosophically and then 
descriptively and, while avoiding arbi- 
trary acreage limitations, makes plain 
the areas to be so considered for a na- 
tional wilderness system. It says, in sec- 
tion 2(b): 

A wilderness, in contrast with those areas 
where man and his own works dominate the 
landscape, is hereby recognized as an area 
where the earth and its community of life 
are untrammeled by man, where man him- 
left is a visitor who does not remain. An 
area of wilderness is further defined to mean 
in this act an aren of undeveloped Federal 
land retaining its primeval character and in- 
fluence, without permanent improvements 
or human habitation, which Is protected and 
managed so as to preserve its natural con“ 
ditions and which (1) generally appears to 
have been affected primarily by the forces 
of nature, with the Imprint of man's works 
substantially unnoticeable; (2) has out- 
standing opportunities for solitude or ® 
primitive and unconfined type of recreation; 
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(3) is of sufficient size as to make practicable 
its preservation and use in an unimpaired 
condition; and (4) may also contain ecologi- 
cal, geological, or other features of scien- 
tific, educational, scenic, or historical value. 


That is the excellent definition in- 
cluded in the Wilderness Act, 

Here is the report's definition of what 
it is considering. This is the No. 1 sec- 
tion of the introductory chapter, entitled 
“Summary of Major Findings and Rec- 
ommendations,” in the report to the Oyt- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission called “Wilderness and Recre- 
ation.” 

1. WHat Is WILDERNESS? 

The unqualified term “wilderness” is, for 
many reasons, ambiguous. Not all the fac- 
tors contributing to this ambiguity can be 
reconciled. Further, a variety of meanings 
for the term results from a blurred distinc- 
tion between the physical reality of wilder- 
ness as real estate and the subjective values 
which human beings place on the stimulus 
of wilderness. It is apparent that many of 
the problems encountered in the use of wil- 
derness areas for recreation as well as the 
issues surrounding their place in Federal 
land allocation could be less troublesome if 
this distinction were more generally recog- 
nized. Since we were not obliged in the 
conduct of this study to accept any of the 
yarious definitions developed for wilderness 
in previous years, we have drawn a clear dis- 
tinction betwen wilderness tracts and wilder- 
ness values. 

A. A WILDERNESS TRACT IS DEFINED 


A wilderness tract is defined as an aren of 
public or Indian land available for overnight 
recreation use within the contiguous United 
States (1) at least 100,000 acres in extent; 
(2) containing no roads usable by the pub- 
lic; (3) within a reasonably unified boundary 
configuration; and (4) showing no signifi- 
cant ecological disturbance from onsite? 
human activity—except that domestic live- 
stock grazing is an accepted disturbance in 
the West and early-dnay logging is accepted 
for eastern tracts. 

It should be strongly emphasized that this 
definition is not a recommendation. It con- 
stitutes a premise on which analysis has pro- 
ceeded, not a conclusion of what wilderness 
should be. For example, the exceptions to 
criterion (4) are accepted because, if they 
were not, there would be very little land in 
the United States meeting the conditions of 
the definition, The exceptions acknowledge 
net ual conditions now prevalent in certain 
land units now regarded as wilderness. (The 
study is restricted to the continental United 
States, omitting Hawall and Alaska. Al- 
though these States contain important wil- 
derness resources, time did not permit col- 
lection of adequate or comparable data on 
wilderness in these States.) 

Though each criterion was judged to be 
essential for the provision of wilderness 
values, the criterion of size is most critical. 
One hundred thousand acres (156 square 
miles) was chosen ns a minimum size for five 
reasons: (1) It defines a precise demarcation 
necessary for the analytical approach; (2) it 
conveys a strong impression of vastness, 
which Is a unique requirement for wilderness 
values; (3) it provides maximum opportu- 
nity for maintaining relatively undisturbed 
biologic conditions and ecologic interaction 
Tree from the influences of peripheral devel- 
opments and activities; (4) it was the only 
Objective size criterion in use by a public 


Onsite activities are those performed 
within the wilderness tract, as distinct from 
activity outside the tract which may have 
indirect effects on the wilderness. 

More detailed criteria are given in the 
body of the report. 
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agency (the Forest Service) for similar pur- 
poses (this factor greatly facilitated the difi- 
cult data gathering faced through- 
out the study); and (5) it falls in a natural 
break in the frequency distribution of size 
classes of national forest wilderness, wild, 
and primitive areas, which form a substan- 
tial part of the total inventory. 

The 100,000-acre limitation would not meet 
the f requirements if it were not for 
the criterion requiring a reasonably unified 
boundary configuration. This condition was 
also considered significant to the retention 
of wilderness values, Strong undulations of 
boundary with roads penetrating valleys be- 
tween reserved wilderness ridges destroy the 
unity and value of such ridges for wilderness 
purposes. Inclusion of isolated tongues of 
reserved land protruding from a wilderness 
unit would result in a distorted inventory of 
wilderness area acreages. 

One of the contract responsibilities of this 
study was to develop a definition for analysis. 
In effect, we were confronted with a con- 
tinuum of scattered land units varying in 
size and ecological modification from a few 
tracts which exceed a million acres to thou- 
sands of small suburban county parks. The 
individual citizen may obtain important 
values from any of these areas, and these 
values may in some way relate to wilderness. 
The problem of definition was to establish 
a sensible breaking point in this continuum 
which reflected a unique land condition and 
provided a composite of wilderness values not 
ordinarily available in areas of lesser size, 
A minimum size of 100,000 acres appropri- 
ately met these conditions. 

A definition to include areas less than 
100,000 acres was carefully considered and 
rejected because of factors previously Listed. 
These smaller areas were evaluated as highly 
important to national outdoor recreation, 
and were properly called wild, natural, re- 
search, or other types of reserves, but they 
could not provide total values comparable 
to those of areas over 100,000 acres.. A num- 
bor of smaller areas now reserved give an im- 
pression of wilderness to users, but this is 
because lands surrounding the reserved unit 
nre not yet developed. Focusing attention on 
an area defined by a line on a map ignores 
the essential fact that land itself, not ad- 
ministrative decisions, underlies wilderness 
values. When small administrative units 
now surrounded by comparable wild land 
eventually have roads extended to their 
boundaries they will present an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect. If located near metropolitan 
areas, the wilderness features of such units 
will greatly diminish under pressure of rec- 
reation use, if use is not rigidly controlled. 
B. U.S. FOREST SERVICE AND NATIONAL PARK SERV- 

ICS CONCEPTS 


Applied to particular reservations of na- 
tional forest land: wilderness areas are 100,- 
000 acres or larger; wild arens are between 
6,000 and 100,000 acres; primitive areas may 
be any size above 5,000 acres. Wilderness and 
wild areas differ (1) in size and (2) in the 
administrative level at which the responsi- 
bility for their establishment rests. They 
may come about either (1) through classi- 
fication of previously unreserved portions of 
national forests or (2) through reclassifica- 
tion of existing primitive areas. No differ- 
ence in the physical characteristics of the 
Jand is recognized under any of the three 
classifications. Essentially, these are admin- 
istrative designations of undeveloped por- 
tions of many national forests. 

The National Park Service has no classi- 
fied wilderness arens under its jurisdiction, 
Rather, all land in the parks and monuments 
which is not developed onsite is considered 
simply as wilderness. In the Park Service, 
wilderness is a quality of environment pres- 
ent in varying degree depending on the loca- 
tion and nature of devclopments constructed 
for motorist recreation. The Park Service 
makes no clear distinction between wilder- 
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ness values and wilderness tracts. Its zon- 
ing procedure is informal; the Park Service, 
in its master plans, defines “zones of civi- 
lization” along roads and around centers of 
development, this being the reverse of For. 
est Service procedure. : 
C. WILDERNESS RIVERS AND CAVES 

Rivers and caves are considered in the re- 
port as important potential wilderness re- 
sources, and we have attempted a limited 
inventory of wilderness rivers and discussion 
of cave preservation in appendixes to the full 
report. It is apparent that special study is 
needed to develop sultable definitions for 
these recreation resources, which can be ap- 
plied in survey and management efforts. 

D. RECOMMENDATION 

We urge that a standard policy for the es- 
tablishment and management of wilderness 
areas—including a definition—be adopted by 
Federal agencies administering wilderness 
lands, to strengthen public understanding 
and guide administration of such areas. This 
definition should include fundamental objec- 
tives of wilderness reservations 
maintenance of natural conditions and proc- 
esses, perpetuation of the opportunity for a 
wilderness recreation experience, and permis- 
sible uses and developments—for adminis- 
trators, recreationists, and other users. Most 
important, the definition should contain 
principally objective criteria. 


The recognition of these wilderness 
tracts is most helpful for the purposes of 
such a study as this. The Wilderness 
Act’s more basic definition of wilderness, 
however, is essential for our purposes in 
legislation, and the program to be estab- 
lished by legislation must be one that 
meets practical requirements for admin- 
istering lands. 

Having met these requirements in the 
Wilderness Act, we are in excellent posi- 
tion to benefit by the studies and recom- 
mendations in the report on “Wilderness 
and Recreation.” 

It may be interesting, finally, to point 
out how a comparison emphasizes the 
practicality of the Wilderness Act’s pro- 
gram, 

We can take the wilderness of Colo- 
rado’s Rawah area as an example. 

One of the wilderness tracts of which 
we have been speaking—designated in 
this study the Rawah wilderness tract, 
in Colorado, comprises 28,800 acres in the 
National Forest Rawah Wild Area plus 
39,000 acres in the Roosevelt National 
Forest not classified for wilderness pres- 
ervation and 4,800 such acres in the 
Routt National Forest, plus 30,400 acres 
in the Colorado State Forest—a total of 
101,000 acres. 

Of this total the Wilderness Act in- 
cludes only the 26,800-acre Rawah Wild 


Area, which has been set aside by the 


Forest Service. With regard to it, the 
act provides that it continue to be ad- 
ministered, as it now is, by the Forest 
Service but with congressional instruc- 
tions to preserve its wilderness character. 

This is true of our entire program. 
There are no new entities set up, no 
changes of jurisdiction. And any later 
additions will be by Congress. 

The Wilderness Act deals with areas in 
the national forests already reserved as 
wilderness, wild, primitive, or canoe areas 
and with the areas which have de facto 
recognition as wilderness within our na- 
tional park system and certain national 
wildlife refuges and ranges. 
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It serves the national purpose of wil- 
derness preservation by dealing in a 
practical way with these definite areas 
Bag receiving some kind of protec- 

on. 


The Boating Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy’s proposal to levy a 
Federal tax on pleasure boats has stirred 
up the waters of many States, including 
Michigan, the “Water Wonderland.” 

The boating public is literally being 
sold down the river to pay for at least 
half of a special fund for Federal acqui- 
sition of new land and water areas for 
public recreation and wildlife refuges. 

To make the reaction to this plan in 
one boating-conscious area in Michigan 
a matter of record, under unanimous 
consent previously granted, I include in 
the Recorp an editorial from the 
Brighton, Mich., Argus of April 11, 1962. 
It points out that Michigan's boating 
programs are adequately covered by 
State taxes, and the inequity that would 
be brought about if this tax were 
approved, 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Brighton (Mich.) Argus, Apr. 11, 
1962 | 
THe BOATING Tax 

The proposal to levy a Federal tax on 
pleasure boats almost seems to be a method 
to further punish Michigan for some un- 
known wrong. In a time when we were 
hoping for Federal aid to alleviate our un- 
employment problems, the White House 
sends us a tax, instead. 

Michigan would have to provide 84 million 
in revenue, if President Kennedy’s proposal 
became law—and what's worse, the State 
will not benefit in any conceivable way. We, 
in fact, would be providing the moneys to 
expand water facilities in other States. Our 
own program is adequately underwritten by 
State taxes on pleasure craft—as far as we 
are concerned, there is no need for on addi- 
tional stiff tab from Washington. 

Kelth Wilson, director of the Michigan 
Waterways Commission stated that our -pro- 
grams were self-sustaining, with a registra- 
tion of 428,947 pleasure craft, paying the way 
for improvements, and upkeep. We feel that 
our license fees are enough of a burden to 
Place on a man who is trying to squeeze a 
little recreation out of his leisure hours. 

The existing State license fees start at 85 
for a boat less than 20 feet and gradually 
increase to 845 for a 50-foot craft. The 
man who can afford the larger craft would 
probably not be bothered by the extra tax- 
ation—but the middle-income man who has 
just enough money saved to buy a small 
craft might have to change his mind be- 
cause of the double grab. 

Recreation is one of the greatest industries 
in Michigan today. We didn’t get the name 
of “Water Wonderland” for nothing. How- 
ever, if the Federal levy is approved, we 
might have to hire a lot of people to go 
around changing our license plates. 

We are in general sympathy with most of 
President Kennedy's attempts at improving 
and conserving our natural resources, but in 
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this instance we cannot see how the Fed- 
eral Government can possibly improve the 
work that is being done on a local basis in 
Michigan, 
It is quite obvious that we are not in a 
position to provide tax money to help other 
States that have inadequate water recre- 
ational programs. 

In truth, we need all the money we can 
possibly keep in Michigan these days. 


Deductible Business Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing material concerns a situation in the 
State of Pennsylvania that has been 
called to my attention because of its 
nationwide scope. 

You will note that this is in the form 
of a letter to Commissioner Caplin of 
the Internal Revenue Service request- 
ing that a tax court finding in the case 
of the Coca Cola Company of Indianapo- 
lis, and deductible expense accounts as 
business costs. 

In this correspondence I am requesting 
that the local decision be made in all 
like cases on a national basis. The seri- 
ousness of this situation was first called 
to my attention by the remarks of the 
Honorable Ray J. Manven of Indiana, in 
February of this year. 

Since this move has just started in 
Pennsylvania, I have reviewed Mr. MAD- 
DEN’s remarks recently, and came to the 
conclusion that it would be best if those 
interested in this endeavor would know 
beforehand that their contributions to 
such a fund will not be deductible as 
legitimate business expense. 

There are many of us who believe that 
there is a lack of sincerity in the promo- 
tion efforts of this group and that many 
innocent persons are led to believe that 
their contributions are tax exempt, and 
after the money has been spent they 
find that such is not the case. 

Other Members of Congress interested 
in this particular subject would do well 
to contact Commissioner Caplin as per 
the explanation contained in my letter 
of this date to the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The letter follows: 

The Honorable Mortimer M. CAPLIN, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
12th and Constitution Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER CAPLIN: It has come to 
my attention that an organization with the 
soubriquet of “Pennsylvania for the Right To 
Work, Inc.,“ has been formed in my native 
State to spearhead a propaganda campaign 
seeking to lobby punitive antilabor legisla- 
tion through the State legislature. 

To finance this campaign, both the Penn- 
sylvania committee and the national parent 
body are soliciting contributions from Penn- 
sylvania business and industrial firms. 

The objective of this group, according to 
its public announcement, is to achieve en- 
actment of a law, which would deny labor 
and management their present freedom of 
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contract and accepted legal right to nego- 
tiate a union security provision as part of a 
labor-management agreement, 

The purpose of the legislation which 
Pennsylvania for the Right To Work, Inc., 
seeks to have enacted is to destroy the collec- 
tive bargaining process that is the Keystone 
of Federal labor-management policies and to 
weaken and make ineffective the voice of 
organized labor at the collective bargaining 
table. This law would substitute individual 
bargaining for collective bargaining, placing 
the worker at the mercy of the employer. 
The proposal is called by its sponsors a 
“right-to-work” law, which is a misnomer, 
for it guarantees no one a job. 

The Pennsylvania group has been organ- 
ized under the aegis of an organization 
known as the National Right To Work Com- 
mittee, of Washington, D.C. In other States, 
such as Oklahoma and Kansas, affiltates of 
the National Right To Work Committee bear 
similar titles. In the case of Oklahoma the 
organization is known as Oklahomans for 
the Rights To Work, Inc.” In Kansas it is 
called Kansans for the Right To Work, Inc. 
The titles bear out the close working line 
between the National and State groups. 

As I have stated, both the National and 
State groups obtain their operating funds 
for influencing legislation by soliciting mem- 
bers of the business community, It is my 
understanding that in past elections some 
part of these funds have been spent seeking 
to elect candidates for public office who, 
these organizations hope, will be friendly to 
enactment of the antilabor legislation they 
espouse. I would like to point out that 
spokesmen for the Pennsylvania “right-to- 
work" group have stated publicly they will 
take similar action in the present election 


year. 

Solicitations for funds to support these 
political activities are filling the mall of 
businersmen in Pennsylvania, as well as in 
other States. 

In this connection, the National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., of New York City, re- 
cently distributed to its membership a re- 
port on the activities of the National Right 
To Work Committee, including this fund 
solicitation. 

This report stated that the National Right 
To Work Committee had retained the firm of 
Wilson E. Hamilton and Associates, Wash- 
ington, D.C., at a fee of $3,000 per month, 
plus a commission of 33 ½ percent of the net 
income on all membership dues and con- 
tributions obtained through their fund- 
raising efforts. For the year 1960, the Better 
Business Bureau stated the National Right 
To Work Committee reported it “paid com- 
missions and fees to Wilson E. Hamilton and 
Associates totaling $74,503.30, or 17.8 per- 
cent of dues received amounting to 
$418,732.50.” 

My colleague from Indiana, Representative 
Ray J. Mappen, made available to the House 
of Representatives on February 7 the report 
of the Better Business Bureau which further 
stated that: 

“The committee also advised the National 
Better Business Bureau that the total fund- 
raising expense for 1960 including fees, com- 
missions, mailings, office space, clerical and 
secretarial help amounted to 42.2 percent of 
income, and that the comparable figure for 
the first 6 months of 1961 was 31.6 percent." 

The remaining 57.2 percent of these con- 
tributions by business men and industrial 
concerns were expended to influence the 
enactment of the antilabor “right-to-work” 
laws. 

The Better Business Bureau reported that 
on the tax status of these contributions, the 
National Right To Work Committee advises 
members and contributors “that contribu- 
tions to this organization may be classed as 
a business expense, but we can give no assur- 
ance that this will not be challenged by the 
Internal Revenue.” 
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This would appear to be a tacit inyita- 
tion to business contributors to list their 
right-to-work contributions as a Federal 
income tax deduction. Some allied com- 
mittees openly state that contributions are 
deductible as a business expense. 

In this connection, it is my understanding 
that in a recent Indiana case involving the 
Coca Cola Co. of Indianapolis, the Indiana 
District of the Internal Revenue Service 
ruled that contributions to a right-to-work 
committee were political expenditures and 
not deductible as a business expense. 

Inasmuch as widespread right-to-work fund 
solicitation is taking place in Pennsylvania, 
I should like to inquire of the Internal Rey- 
enue Service whether the Indiana ruling ap- 
plies likewise to such contributions made by 
business and industrial firms to right-to- 
work committees in Pennsylvania? 

I feel that the businessmen of Pennsyl- 
vania should know where they stand in or- 
der that they may decide whether to claim 
Federal income deductions on funds con- 
tributed to a movement which creates fric- 
tion in our industrial life. 

I should also like to ask whether a ruling 
has been made by the Internal Revenue 
Service on the tax status of such contribu- 
tions on a national basis and, If not, whether 
such s ruling, as in the Indiana case, should 
not be made for general application to all? 

Very truly yours, 
Jon H. DENT, 
Member of Congress. 


Cliches of Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr, ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, of- 
ten I am asked by well-meaning people: 
“What freedoms does socialism deny to 
us?” Leonard E. Read answers this 
question in publication No. 28 entitled 
“Cliches of Socialism” of the Foundation 
for Economic Freedom. I know many 
people will be interested in what Mr. 
Read has to say. Under unanimous 
consent, I place his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

PUBLICATION No. 28—CLICHES or SOCIALISM: 
en Mx, Just WHat LIBERTIES Have You 
Sr * 


People who bemoan the loss of freedom 
have this cliche hurled at them repeatedly, 
not only by devotees of omnipotent govern- 
ment but by many so-called conservatives 
who think they are faring all right under 
the status quo. 

Anyone sensitive to what's going on po- 
litically in this and other countries is aware 
of lost freedom. Indeed, it is axiomatic 
that freedom is lost in direct ratio to the 
imposition of governmental restraints on 
productive and creative efforts; the more 
political controls, the less freedom. But.to 
proclaim this conviction is to invite the 
question: “Tell me, Just what liberties have 
you lost?” Unless one can respond intelli- 
gently, he only lends credence to the fatal 
arenes that we are suffering no loss of free- 

om. 

Why is the question so difficult to answer? 
Because, for one thing, it is impossible to 
describe erosion in precise terms. It is like 
asking a sexagenarian, “Just what abilities 
have you lost?” “Well,” he reflects, “I can 
see, hear, small, taste, feel, remember, think, 
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walk, run, play golf—why, there are no lost 
abllitles. I can do everything I could do 
in my youth.” Yet, further reflection will 
reveal an erosion of most abilities. He has 
to wear glasses; his false teeth aren't quite 
as efficient as the teeth he once had; his walk 
isn't as spry; if he runs, he runs out of 
breath; his goif swing takes more out of 
him but puts less on the ball; and, frankly, 
his memory has lost some of its keenness. 
But how to be precise In describing these 
erosions? 

A rough—not precise—measure of eroded 
freedom may be observed in the growing 
take of the people's earned income by Gov- 
ernment. It has now reached the alltime 
high of 35 percent, and grows apace. 

However innocently asked, “Just what lib- 
erties have you lost?” is a trick question. To 
devise a trick answer would only make this 
a contest of cleverness—no help in advanc- 
ing an understanding of freedom. A logical 
and sensible response would be in the form 
of a rebuttal question: Do you happen to 
have at the tip of your tongue a list of all 
the restraints to productive and creative 
action imposed by the Federal Government, 
the 50 State governments, and the more 
than 200,000 other units of government dur- 
ing the last 30 years? If you will recite 
these restraints, you will accurately answer 
your own question.” The list, of course, is 
enormous. 

While most of our lost freedom is in the 
form of a gradual and indefinable erosion, 
there are instances where the loss is already 
completed and, thus, can be specifically 
named. These instances, however, are not 
at all impressive or persuasive except to the 
few individuals to whom a specific instance 
applies. Suppose, for example, one were to 
reply, “I have lost the freedom to plant all 
the tobacco I please on my own land.” Who 
cares, except that infinitesimal part of the 
population who might want to grow to- 
bacco? Or, “I have lost the freedom to work 
for anyone at less than $1.25 per hour.” 
Again, who cares, except those unfortunate 
individuals whose services aren't worth this 
much? Or, “I have lost the freedom to pick 
up a passenger at the Greater Cincinnati 
Airport In my own taxicab.” Who cares, ex- 
cept Cincinnati taxicab operators? Or, “I 
have lost the freedom to competitively price 
services rendered by my own railroad.” Who 
eares, except the few owners of railroads? 
Or, “I have lost the freedom to raise what- 
ever grain I please to feed my own chickens.” 
Most voters don't raise chickens and, thus, 
have little concern for the plight of these 
few. 

For a few more bits of lost freedom see 
below, bearing in mind that no one in a life- 
time could possibly put all the bits between 
covers. However, what is most important 
to any individual is not the freedom he per- 
sonally has lost but the freedom someone 
else may need to do things beneficial for 
him and for others. This freedom we can 
assure to the unknown person only by giving 
it to everyone.—Lronarp E. READ, 

SAMPLE BITS IN THE ENDLESS LIST OF LOST 

FREEDOMS 

You have lost the freedom of choice over 
that part of your property taken to: pay 
farmers for not growing wheat, cotton, pea- 
nuts, corn, rice, tobacco; support prices of 
cheese, butter, and countless other items at 
levels beyond the reach of willing customers 
so that costly surpluses accumulate in 
storage; pay for urban renewal and other 
rehabilitation projects in communities 
across the Nation; provide power and light 
at leas than market rates to residents of 
the Tennessee Valley; subsidize socialistic 


For a full explanation of this important 
idea, read point 5 (pp. 30-32) in F. A. Hayek's 
“The Constitution of Liberty” (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1960). 
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foreign governments and beam socialistic 
propaganda all over the world; cover the 
costs of other Government gifts and Icans 
to politically selected beneficiaries at home 
and abroad. 

For these and many other welfare state 
projects, you have no choice but to help pay. 

If your wealth is in cash, you may decide 
to whom it will be loaned and rt what price, 
but, if you are among certain manufacturers 
with your wealth in goods, you have lost 
your freedom to give customers quantity 
discounts. 

If you run a railroad, you have lost your 
freedom to refuse to pay for work not done— 
featherbedding. 

If your newspaper carries advertising and 
if the ads come in mats readied for press, 
you have lost your freedom to refuse to pay 
for useless setting and knocking down of 
duplicate type. 

If you are among the large producers of 
packaged tobaccos, you have lost your free- 
dom to become a member of the Tobacco 
Manufhcturers Trade Association. You are 
compelled not to belong. 

If you are an employee, you have, in 
millions of Instances, lost your freedom not 
to join a labor union, You are compelled 
to belong. 

Whoever you are, you have lost your 
freedom to deliver first-class mail for pay. 

While foreign governments may obtain 
U.S. gold in exchange for their goods, you, 
as a citizen of the United States, have lost 
your freedom to do so and, with it, a measur- 
able loss of control over governmental in- 
flationary practices. 

If you wish to set yourself up in the busi- 
ness of extracting teeth, prescribing for sore 
throats, gout, and other physical ailments, 
designing houses or bridges and so on, 
cutting hair and a host of other activities, 
you have lost your freedom to do so. You 
must first get a license from the 3 

Ownership without control an empty 
term. Thus, you have lost — freedom to 
own property to the extent that Government 
forbids the sale of your business to certain 
others—prohibited mergers. 

Most adult Americans have lost the free- 
dom not to have Government take their 
property for such hazards as unemployment 
and old age. 

Millions of employees have not only lost 
their freedom to bargain individually with 
their employer but also have lost their free- 
dom to select their own bargaining unit. 

Thousands of employers have lost their 
freedom to hire or fire their own workers. 

Thousands of employers have lost the 
freedom to deal directly with thelr own 
employees. 

Thousands of employers have lost their 
freedom to subcontract their work, even 
though they can get it done at a price lower 
than by their own employees. 

Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera—ad in- 
finitum. 


Domestic Airlines’ “No Show” Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. MacDONALD, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call your attention, and the 
attention of my colleagues in the House, 
to the “no show” plan, devised by 11 
domestic airlines and approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which went 
into effect yesterday. Under the “no 
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show” plan, the airlines will now penalize 
a ‘no show” passenger 50 percent of the 
value of the first remaining flight coupon 
on his ticket, with a minimum penalty of 
$5 and a maximum of $40. 

The plan protects the airlines in case 
of “no shows” by passengers, but does 
nothing to compensate the traveler in 
the all too frequent case of flight can- 
cellations and delays. If passengers are 
required to pay assessments to the air- 
lines for not meeting their flight reserva- 
tion commitments, surely it is only fair 
play that the airlines pay an assessment 
to the passenger when they fail to live 
up to their part of the ticket agreement. 
H.R. 9934, a bill which I introduced on 
January 29, 1962, applies the “no show” 
penalties in favor of the “no go“ victims 
of canceled and unduly delayed flights. 
This legislation requires the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to issue regulations 
by which the aggrieved traveler may col- 
lect an assessment of $5 or 50 percent 
of the fare, whichever is more, whenever 
a domestic flight is canceled or delayed 
for more than one-half hour due to rea- 
sons other than weather or inability to 
meet Federal safety standards, 

The public response to H.R. 9934 has 
been overwhelmingly favorable. Travel- 
ers have written me from all parts of the 
United States to personally document in- 
stances where they have suffered great 
discomfort and expense as a direct result 
of unduly delayed and canceled flights. 
Frank E. Sander, a professor at the Har- 
vard Law School, has sent me a copy of 
a letter which he wrote to the President 
of National Airlines, describing a recent 
“no go” experience. I am inserting this 
letter into the Recorp, as an example of 
the letters written to me which under- 
scores the need for remedial legislation 
to protect the American traveling public. 

The letter follows: 

JANUARY 29, 1962. 
The PRESIDENT, 
National Airlines. Ine. 
POBNAL, Miami, Fla. 

Dear Sm: I am impelled to write to you 
by the very unsatisfactory dealings which 
I had this past weekend with your airline. 

On January 11 I purchased a round-trip 
ticket between Boston and Washington, 
D.C. on National flights 501 and 502. The 
reservation status on the ticket was marked 
"O.K." for both flights. 

I had particularly chosen a nonstop flight 
because I was anxious to get to Washington 
as quickly as possible. Yet as the plane 
taxied toward the runway the stewardess 
informed us that there would be an “un- 
scheduled flag stop” at Philadelphia, As a 
result of this stop, the plane arrived in 
Washington almost 1 hour late on a 2-hour 
run. I recognize the need for occasional 
departures from schedules for safety rea- 
sons, but I completely fail to understand 
why the kind of change involved in this 
case was necessary. I intend to check with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board regulations to 
see whether this kind of change from the 
published schedule fs authorized by law. 

Meanwhile, my brother-in-law, who was 
planning to meet me on arrival in Washing- 
ton, called up the airport 10 or 15 minutes 
before the scheduled arrival only to be told 
that the plane would be due on time. At 
that time we had not even left Philadelphia, 
As a result of this misinformation, he was 
left waiting at the airport for almost an 
hour. 
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When I finally left the plane in Washing- 
ton, I asked the stewardess whether it was 
necessary to reconfirm, and she told me that 
it was not. Not wanting to rely on this 
information, however, I called your ticket 
office only to be told that my return flight 
was no longer operating. When I tried to 
get some explanation why this should be 50 
in view of the fact that I had purchased the 
ticket so recently, I was simply told that it 
had been decided that this fight would no 
longer operate. Incidentally, I also checked 
this return flight in the enclosed schedule 
which I found in the back of the seat in 
front of me (and hence presumably the 
latest avallable schedule). You will note 
that the flight is there listed as indicated 
on my ticket. 

When I recovered from the amazement of 
learning of this cancellation, I asked the 
girl whether National would at least make 
arrangements for me to get on another flight. 
I was told I would have to come into the 
ticket office, and they would see what they 
could do, Since I was some distance from 
the ticket office and it was Sunday, this was 
completely unfeasible. I was finally able 
myself to obtain a return reservation on 
another airline at first-class rates. Inci- 
dentally, your office was not even willing 
to notify my wife in Boston that I was not 
arriving on flight 502 as I had told her. 

It is hard to imagine how a simple trip 
to Washington and back could be handled 
with less efficiency and more annoyance to 
the passenger. And in view of the fact that 
every part of this trip which National had 
anything to do with was mishandled, I can 
only belieye that my case was not a coinci- 
dence. 

I am enclosing my return ticket for which 
I would appreciate prompt reimbursement. 
It was only because I had an air travel 
credit card with me that I was able to pay 
for the return flight on the other airline, 
since your offices were completely uncoopera- 
tive about exchanging the ticket when Na- 
tional seemed 80 obviously responsible for 
the situation in which I found myself. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK E. A. SANDER. 


Let’s Take a Look at the Record 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the Federal Government is 
underwriting research endeavors at in- 
stitutions of higher learning with mil- 
lions of dollars, a number of this Na- 
tion's colleges and universities are mak- 
ing a fine contribution to American 
society largely without Government as- 
sistance. These schools, not primarily 
research institutes, pride themselves on 
their record of providing excellent edu- 
cations to the young men and women 
who will be the solid citizens of tomor- 
row. 

This facet of higher education was 
well defined recently in a speech given 
here in Washington by the -Very Rev- 
erend William F. Kelley, S.J., newly ap- 
pointed president of Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, my alma mater. 

Father Kelley’s remarks are pertinent 
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ones and I believe my colleagues will find 
his thoughts interesting and provocative 
in the important area of higher educa- 
tion. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include Father Kelley’s ad- 
dress entitled Let's Look at the Record,” 
delivered to the John Carroll Society at 
Washington's Mayfiower Hotel on Sun- 
day, April 29, and commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 
Let's TAKE A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


(By Very Rev. William F. Kelley, S.J., presi- 
dent, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis., delivered to the John Carroll Society, 
Washington, D.C., at the Mayflower Hotel, 
April 29, 1962) 

To conclude before I begin—I believe, be- 
lieve firmly, in Catholic higher education, 
the 1962 version. Moreover, I feel a certain 
kinship in addressing the John Carroll So- 
ciety: your purposes are almost coterminous 
with those of our Jesuit college sodalities. 
We, too, are dedicated to establish these ends. 
first honor to God and His blessed mother. 
secondly, personal sanctification and instruc- 
tion of members, and thirdly, the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy. May I, there- 
fore, take the occasion to explain how we, in 
our way, attempt to reach the same goal? 

I abhor the position of standing before you 
to interpret the special purposes, goals, or 
ideals of all Catholic institutions of higher 
education. Each college has an impact, an 
image, an importance, a responsibility all 
its own, And this despite the fact that all 
Catholic schools do have so much in com- 
mon. There is still so much that is proper 
to each that it is extremely treacherous to 
attempt categorizing them all together, or 
to force all to relax in the same Procrustean 
bed. 
One basis for the difference is that very 
often across our Nation Catholic colleges 
have sprung up to meet crying needs of a 
certain community, and so something of 
their character has been shaped by the level 
of culture, the nature of the population, even 
the industry, or the geography of the city 
in which a given college came into being. 

You may say: “But at least Jesuit insti- 
tutions are all alike.” Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Sometimes the 
Jesuit similarity is discoverable only in our 
purpose or in our goals. Nor should all 
colleges be alike: sometimes their very 
strength lies in their individuality and in 
their aptness for the community in which 
they lie. The city of St. Louis does not 
need a Holy Cross College, It needs a St. 
Louis University which has grown step for 
step with the city of St. Louis, and was not 
superimposed upon it, Worcester, Mass.. 
on the other hand needs and can be very 
proud of its Holy Cross College. And so in 
my own university, Marquette, we have for 
some 80 years grown with the city, accord- 
ing to our resources; we have dedicated our- 
selves to enlightening our fellow citizens uf 
every race and religion; we have welcomed 
to our Campus others from every other State 
of the Nation and have inculcated in them 
to the best of our ability a devotion to thelr 
Creator and a personal Involving awareness 
of His Divine laws. There are persons in this 
audience whose lives are almost coextes- 
sive with Marquette University’s 80 years- 
During that time we have graduated some 
34,000 students and have had truly salutary 
impact on the lives of countless others who 
did not graduate. 

Personally I am angered by the disservice 
to Catholic higher education of many in 
our own ranks during the past several dec- 
ades. The disservice lles in this that thelr 
focus is so fixed on one facet of higher 
education; namely, what they call the pro- 
duction of intellectuals, that there is never 
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sufficient emphasis put on the heroic, gi- 
gantic strides taken by Cathoric higher 
education particularly in the last 30 years. 
The Marquette story told above could be 
repeated with relatively impressive results in 
scores and scores of fine Catholic institu- 
tions across the country. 

What ts the place of Catholic higher edu- 
cation in America today? We- better, you 
have a most impressive stake in our program. 
The rundown, moldy, rather seedy looking 
plants of the earliest days in Catholic col- 
leges are yielding to refreshing landscaped 
areas, dotted with well-planned buildings in 
integrated layouts. Plans are being made 
not for the next semester, but for the year 
2000. The astronomical amount of money 
invested in these plants and the courageous 
long-range schemes to work in additional 
buildings leave us dumbfounded, startled, 
but finally very, very proud. 

These are only dumb symbols of what edu- 
cation really is, these buildings, but they do 
stand as tangible evidence of one sort of de- 
velopment. We all recall the visitor to Lon- 
don who was distressed not to find a statue 
or monument to the greatest architect ever 
to decorate London; namely, Sir Christopher 
Wren. To the worried visitor the guide 
calmly answered: “Si vis monumentum, cir- 
cumspice.” “If you are looking for his mon- 
ument, just look up and around.“ Just so 
for us, even the marvelous physical expan- 
sion since 1920 is symptomatic of the tre- 
mendous expansion of our system both in 
numbers and in influence. 

But what are we talking about in the way 
of people? There are about 2,000 institu- 
tions of higher education in our country. 
There are 315,000 students currently enrolled 
with us in 267 Catholic institutions. We 
have 91 colleges which are either coeduca- 
tional or for men alone; there are 140 col- 
leges for Catholic women alone; there are 
36 Diocesan Teachers colleges and Teacher 
Training Institues. These statistics obvi- 
ously do not take account of the multitudes 
of clerics of every diocese and order who are 
in seminaty work. The smaller number of 
coeducational colleges (91) enroll the over- 
whelming proportion of the total attending; 
namely, 230,000 of the total 315,000. The 140 
women’s colleges enrol) 80,000, which would 
average out roughly to about 570 per in- 
stitution. It is safe to say that the typical 
Catholic college is reasonably small, about 600 
to 550 students. ‘ 

This is emphasized if we know that the 25 
largest Catholic institutions enroll roughly 
about half the total of 315,000, This would 
mean that 25 Catholic colleges are reaching 
about 160,000 students, with a rough aver- 
age, therefore, of about 6.400 per large 
school, And what might’ we consider the 
population center of Catholic higher educa- 
tion? Washington, New York, Boston, Phil- 
Adelphia? Look to Chicago. I say that to 
project a circle with Chicago as its central 
point with radii reaching out 500 miles 
would encompass a tremendous segment of 
our national ‘Catholic college population. 
Or, to consider this same region, think of 
an inverted triangle with its point resting 
on St. Louis, Mo., and its sides reaching 
northward to Detroit on the east and up 
through Omaha on the west. This zone 
would involve numerically a very large part 
of the students in whom we are interested 
this morning. Or, otherwise, around the 
bottom tip of Lake Michigan we could find 
in Loyola University and De Paul University 
of Chicago, the University of Detroit, and 
Marquette University alone about 47,000 
enrolled in Catholic coeducational schools, 
They would find opportunities in almost 
every conceivable graduate and professional 
Program. This is not to mention the thou- 
sands and thousands enrolled in smaller col- 
leges for men and the very strong colleges 
for women in the same area. The cone we 
described above would contain four of the 
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six Catholic medical schools: St. Louis 
University, Creighton University of Omafa, 
Loyola University of Chicago, and Marquette 
University. Catholic medical opportunities 
do not exist west of Omaha, and the only 
medical schools along the eastern coast are 
your own highly esteemed Georgetown and 
the recently established Seton Hall. The 
University of Detroit and Loyola University 
of New Orleans may be added to the five 
Jesuit schools already listed under medical 
education, to give us seven Jesuit universities 
where professional dental education is avail- 
able. 

No group has a more substantial stake in 
this Catholic higher education than the 
Jesuit Order. We have 28 Institutions in 
every major city of the United States with 
the sole exceptton of Pittsburgh. These 
universities enroll 110,000 students this year, 
about 35 percent of the total Catholic higher 
educational effort, with this difference, that 
these schools frequently are supporting the 
ponderously expensive professional curricula 
in law, pharmacy, engineering, medicine, 
dentistry. 

I understand full well that in these para- 
graphs we are doing nothing but flexing the 
muscles of numbers and enrollments in our 
system, with no advertence to the question 
about the quality and excellence of the 
product. There is nevertheless real satisfac- 
tion for me in talking of the size of Catholic 
higher education and for you, I suspect, in 
having it described. 

Over 21,000 persons are engaged in teach- 
ing in our colleges: of these more than 17,000 
are laymen, brothers, and priests, and more 
than 4,000 are lay-women or religious-wom- 
en. Most of the old feeling that there was 
no place for the lay faculty person in the 
Catholic colleges has vanished. Except for 
a very few places the competently trained 
lay person now finds reasonably competitive 
salaries and fairly typical working condi- 
tions enhanced by the same type of fringe 
benefits that he might have found in pub- 
lic or non-Catholic private education. 

It is because of our monumental devotion 
of so many well-trained persons and such 
impressive capital structures to the youth 
of America that I become extremely irked 
when those who should know us better, 
sometimes some of our own, shrug us off 
casually and bemoan the distance we still 
have to go. With due respect to the great 
penitents of the ascetical orders, I always be- 
lieved there is something unhealthy about 
self-flagellation for its own sake, My amaze- 
ment, I repeat, is at how far we have come in 
so short a time in providing very reputable 
educational opportunities. We have enrolled 
so many of America’s young people who are 
interested in our kind of educational excel- 
lence supported by our keen awareness of 
the moral and spiritual values that must be 
taught concomitantly with the traditional 
disciplines, 

For the same reason it is difficult to ac- 
cept calmly the snap generalizations or 
capsule descriptions of journalists attempt- 
ing to describe neatly any of our colleges. 
Any one of you would bristle if I were in 
a cavalier way to fire broadsides, or to make 
universal statements, about American bank- 
ing, the judiciary, railroads, fiduciary agen- 
cies, the military, accountants, statesmen, 
the dental or the medical professions. Sim- 
ilarly there is treachery in making thumbnail 
sketches of extremely complex educational 
institutions whose faculty members might 
range from perspiring assistantes in physi- 
eal education to anatomy and psysiology pro- 
fessors enjoying career-award professorships. 
How can anyone indulge in applying catch 
phrases to describe tremendous educational 
empires or enterprises simply to meet the 
space restrictions of his nervous and ex- 
pectant editor? 
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Higher education alms to provide expe- 
riences in depth for its students; the descrip- 
tion of these experiences is basically and 
fundamentally at odds with the cute phras- 
ing, the stacatto reportese, and the quick 
catchiness of particular news media. 

Oftentimes I wonder: what would they 
have each of us be? Another Hopkins, or 
MIT, or California Tech, or Harvard? These 
are not typical American universities, any 
more than your venerable, esteemed, and 
highly complex Georgetown University is 
typical of the American Catholic college. 
You know well that the Federal Govern- 
ment is underwriting research endeavors 
with millions and millions of dollars. Do all 
2,000 American institutions qualify, or even 
want to qualify, for such assistance pro- 
portionately? Far from it. Twenty-five large 
universities received two-thirds of all the 
research funds granted by the Government. 
Or to put it another way, two-thirds of the 
existing 2,000 institutions received nothing 
in the way of Federal support for their edu- 
cational programs. What I am saying is 
that there is quite a considerable volume of 
splendid college education being provided for 
the preponderance of American young peo- 
ple in institutions that are not primarily 
research institutes. 

Historically a university has three major 
commitments: (1) to be a reservoir or store- 
house of knowledge, (2) to enrich and expand 
the volume of knowledge, (3) to transmit 
knowledge from generation to generation. 

To my mind, in view of this, it is perfectly 
respectable and professionably honorable to 
concentrate on what seem to be the primary 
mandates to the university; namely, to pro- 
tect the tremendous holdings of the past 
and worthily to transmit these to genera- 
tions still unborn. And this I say with no 
prejudices against the other function; 
namely, research and the exploration for 
new knowledge. 

You are hearing today from the president 
of a so-called mass-production institution. 
As I take inventory, I think that perhaps 
this is the greatest compliment ever paid to 
Marquette, and to the other fine institutions 
so categorized. I have been checking the 
product. I discover among my university’s 
graduates multitudes of tough-minded, _ 
tenacious, unwavering members of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, crack officers in 
all the armed services both in peace and in 
war, medical men and dentists, too, in great 
metropolitan areas, but also in small commu- 
nities in every State of the Nation where they 
represent devotion, integrity, morality, cul- 
ture, and leadership to all those in the com- 
munity. I find the names of graduates hon- 
ored posthumously with medals for valor. 
I discover hundreds and hundreds and hun- 
dreds of just solid, decent men and women 
working industriously and devotedly with 
their Marquette education to support hand- 
some, and sometimes not so handsome, chil- 
dren whom they are leading along the ways 
of citizenship and morality and religion. I 
discover great numbers of others who have 
become priests, Brothers, Sisters, and indeed 
outstanding religious leaders in their own 
denomination. I discover our former coeds 
with their enthusiasm undiminished from 
raising good families attempting to broaden 
their outlook through continuing education 
and intellectual and personal self-improve- 
ment. I come upon our own graduates who 
valued so highly what they received in col-_ 
lege that they have prepared themselves for 
teaching to contribute to our great tradition, 
I find others from our law school in the judi- 
clary in every State of the Union. Regu- 
larly I come upon the journalistic contribu- 
tions, generally marked by high sanity, of 
those who learned the tools of their trade 
in our college of journalism. I find them in 
the State Department. I find them as US. 
Senators and Congressmen. 
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Gentlemen, if this be mass production, 
make the most of it. There has been real 
production, and for it I am not at all in- 
ciined to apologize. It is the story of only 
one Catholic university. Surely every one 
of our Catholic colleges could tell a some- 
what similar story, and could describe how 
they are constantly pumping new vitality 
and morality into the lifestream of our 
Nation. Are we complacent about it? Do 
we fecl that we have achieved maximum 
positive impact upon our culture and our 
civilization? Far from it. But surely we will 
not depreciate what is ostensibly so sound 
and worthwhile. We will not be frustrated 
for what we have not achieved (we naturally 
feel a divine discontent) but we are very 
grateful for what we religious and lay faculty 
members have been permitted to do for the 
spiritual and intellectual development of our 
students in qualifying them for outstanding 
citizenship. 

Do I still hear the questioning voice? 
What have these ordinary educated people 
contributed in the way of ideas, to the world 
of the intellect? Perhaps the answer lies 
here: we cannot all indulge ourselves in new 
ideas, new frontiers, constant voyaging to 
outer space, Someone has to hold the fort: 
prosaically, someone must be left to take 
care of the store. Even these can work with 
ideas. There are, as we all know, a great 
many old ideas that are well worth cherish- 
ing, refurbishing constantly, supporting in- 
tellectually, exemplifying daily in all kinds 
of weather and in every climate. Old ideas, 
I say, which you will readily recognize, such 
as patriotism, honesty, loyalty to a cause, 
veneration for sound family life, the dignity 
of labor, the responsibility of employees and 
employers—wonderful old concepts which we 
simply cannot allow to slip into desuetude. 

And what of America's need for great Cath- 
olic intellectual leaders: I think that we 
might well ask with equal right where we 
are to procure the large numbers we need of 
Catholic intellectual followers. Everyone 
cannot be indulged to be straining and in 
travall for a scientific or cultural break- 
through. Heaven knows, the breakthroughs 
have come pellmell tumbling over one an- 
other upon us these past three decades; they 
have widened the distance between the 
pioneer and the body politic. The cultural 
lag is wider and broader than ever before. 
It is an entirely sound pian to be trailing 
along at a respectable distance with a trained 
and educated citizenry competent to appre- 
clate and consume the discovery of the suc- 
cessful investigator. Let us remember that 
if there are no followers, there can be no 
leader. 

A college admissions clerk received a let- 
ter from an honest mother: “Petunia, my 
daughter, would like to enroll with you. She 
is intelligent, pleasant, bright, well liked by 
her teachers and by her peers. She is not 
an A student, but rarely gets less than B. I 
have to confess that she has not seemed 
to come to the top in organizations: she is 
not selected for offices in school. She is a 
wonderful girl, but is, I suppose, just a fol- 
lower. I hope that, despite this weakness, 
you will be able to find a place in your col- 
lege for Petunia.” This letter was posted on 
Friday. On Tuesday morning the mother 
received a wire signed by the admissions 
officer: “This college has already enrolled 
624 brilliant, scintillating, vivacious, ener- 
getic, aggressive leaders for next fall's fresh- 
man class. Please send Petunia here: we 
desperately need at least one follower.” Just 
so, any farsighted college administrator 
knows what a contribution his institution 
can make through the regular mass produc- 
tion of solid, decent, well-educated gradu- 
ates. 

Quite obviously, then, I personally believe 
in accredited Catholic coeducational Institu- 
tions, in accredited colleges for women, in ac- 
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credited colleges for men, not because they 
are Catholic, but because they are Catholic 
and accredited. God through the years has 
blessed our efforts richly in our work with 
His children, but He has never permitted it 
to be an easy simple operation. But, then, 
what worthwhile project eyer was easy? 


Charles S. Rhyne, Former President of 
American Bar Association, Makes 
Timely Address on Subject “Within 
Our Reach: A World of Peace With 
Justice” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
the attention of your distinguished self 
and all the rest of my colleagues, and 
all others who read the full text, an 
address by Charles S. Rhyne, past presi- 
dent, American Bar Association, chair- 
man, Committee on World Peace 
Through Law, Washington, D.C., before 
the Washington Bar Association annual 
luncheon, in honor of Law Day, U. S.A., 
on April 28, 1962. 

And, of course, Mr. Speaker, I feel a 
distinct pleasure and honor to be able 
to present the text of this timely address 
by this distinguished American lawyer. 
with his permission. 

The address follows: 

Wrirnns Our REACH: A WORLD or PEACE WITH 
JUSTICE 

(By Charles S. Rhyne, past president, Amer- 

ican Bar Association, chairman, Commit- 

tee on World Peace Through Law, Wash- 

ington, D.C., before the Washington Bar 

Association Annual Luncheon, in honor of 

Law Day, U.S.A., Presidential Arms, Wash- 

ington, D.C., April 28, 1962, 1 p.m.) 

Naturally, having helped found Law Day, 
US.A., I am proud to participate in your Law 
Day Bill Thompson and I both 
take satisfaction in a recent ABA. release 
which reports that over 1,200 committees 
will sponsor over 100,000 programs, and that: 
“In the smallest towns and biggest cities, in 
schoolrooms, courthouses, churches, and 
meeting halls across the Nation, the message 
of Law Day, U.S.A. again will be carried to 
millions of Americans on May 1. 

“The fifth annual Law Day observance, 
which promises to set a new record in pub- 
lic participation, will stress the theme that 
the rule of law is the source and protector 
of human freedom and that its strengthen- 
ing can further hopes for world peace.” 

And we recall that, according to many who 
opposed the idea 5 years ago, including some 
Presidential aldes who did not want Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to sign the first Law Day 
Proclamation, Law Day would never succeed. 

I shall speak today about the organization 
and program which lawyers have developed 
out of Law Day to help in achieving world 
Peace; a plan designed to create by concrete 
endeavors a world ruled by law. 

One of the major purposes announced for 
Law Day at its inception was to awaken and 
educate the legal profession and the public 
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“to the promise and potential of a world 
ruled by law.“ I can now report on the 
achievements and status of the program 
which has evolved. The program's aim is to 
so strengthen law that It will become a sub- 
stitute for force as the controlling factor in 
the fate of humanity. The committee on 
which Bill and I serve as members was 
formed to take this forward. 

In the past 5 years, a worldwide inventory, 
exploration and search for ideas on how to 
build a world ruled by law and justice has 
been conducted. This program quickly be- 
came more than just an A.B.A. Committee 
activity. Over 10,000 members of the legal 
profession in 109 nations have taken part and 
are now its driving force. Lawyers from 103 
nations have attended in person 4 con- 
tinental conferences, held in the last 10 
months as a part of this extraordinary search 
for a formula to further world peace. The 
conferences were in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
for the Americas, Tokyo, Japan, for Asia, 
Lagos, Nigeria, for Africa, and the last one 
earlier this month in Rome, Italy, for Eu- 
rope. There leading lawyers considered the 
law and legal institutions which exist now 
in the world community and formulated 
ideas on the new laws and institutions needed 
to make the rule of law effective in world 
affairs. Out of this search have come three 
basic conclusions: 

1. World law is today weak and meager, 
and therefore worki lawmaking processes 
must be improved, modernized, and speeded 
up if law is to become a major factor in 
international relations. 

2. World legal decisionmaking institutions, 
like the World Court, and their procedures, 
must be improved, expanded, and made more 
acceptable if decisions in courthouses are to 
replace decisions on battlefields. 

3. The legal profession has a tremendous 
(and as yet) unused capacity to speed up 
the lawmaking process and to improve the 
legal decisionmaking process internationally. 
Lawyers are ready and enthusiastic about 
rendering this public service. All that is 
needed to harness and energize over 1 mil- 
lion lawyers in the cause of peace is to 
properly organize a realistic, concrete, and 
comprehensible program of research, educa- 
tion, and action. 

A 150-page working paper prepared for the 
continental conference by international law 
experts demonstrates beyond question how 
little world law we now have and how in- 
adequate are the lawmaking processes to 
quickly supply needed new law. Beyond the 
law of the sea, the law of diplomatic im- 
munity, and the postal convention there is 
no really universally adopted world law. 
Many treaties which because of their nature 
most nations, or at least all nations in a 
particular region or continent, should join 
are now accepted by only two, or five, or per- 
haps a dozen, nations but not by all nations. 
Analysis of the reasons for this has led uner- 
ringly to the antiquated, slow, and cumber- 
some lawmaking process possessed by the 
world today, and especially to lack of in- 
formation about existing treaties among gov- 
ernmental officials of many nations even 
where adherence to those treaties would 
benefit their nation immeasurably. 

By the existing lawmaking process, legal 
rules are either built up over the centuries, 
through custom, until finally accepted as 
law, as in the case of the law of the sea and 
the law of diplomatic immunity, or through 
voluntary adherence to treaties or conven- 
tions. When nations find it vital to their 
interests, they create law such as in the case 
of the postal convention. No world legisla- 
tive. body exists, and none is presently 
feasible. These ancient ways of making 
world law are too slow in a day of almost 
instantaneous communications, space travel 
and the existence of sufficient power to de- 
stroy all mankind within minutes, Over 
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and over in our continental discussions the 
point was made that bigger bombs and the 
accelerated arms race have not brought peace 
and security to the world, and that in fact 
people feel less and less secure with each 
passing year. The natural desire of people 
everywhere to live in peace and under a 
governmental order that provides justice is 
universal. Universal also is knowledge of 
and respect for the rule of law. The conti- 
nental conferences also established that the 
rule of law is recognized as providing man- 
kind's best possibility for world peace be- 
cause it provides a credible system of security 
for nations in lieu of the security now sought 
so unsuccessfully through arms. Only the 
Russian delegate at the Rome Conference 
demurred from this view, but even his de- 
murral did not prevent his saying: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: never in history 
was the role of lawyers such a responsible 
one as in our time. Owing to their profes- 
sion, lawyers are entrusted with the task of 
safeguarding law and justice, subduing abuse 
and violence, urging punishments for mur- 
der or destruction of cultural values of a 
material character. But nowadays the de- 
velopment of weapons, and the arms race 
have reached such an unprecedented point 
that hundreds of millions of human lives, 
people’s greatest achievements, and the very 
future of mankind are at stake. That is 
why the voice of lawyers against war, and 
for peace, should be heard all over the world. 
It should reach all peoples and governments 
who hold the destiny of mankind in their 
hands. 

“Gentlemen, the questions which are be- 
ing debated here have been called to the 
attention of Soviet lawyers. We respect 
any suggestion, opinion, or plan which is 
advanced by lawyers for the purpose of safe- 
guarding peace. We, Soviet lawyers, may 
not accept many of the proposals made here 
but nevertheless we are participating in the 
procedures of this conference mainly be- 
cause we believe that despite diversity in 
opinions, we must meet and discuss these 
differences so that by convincing each other 
we could arrive at mutually acceptable solu- 
tions.” 

This delegate was Dr. Victor Chkhikvadze, 
vice president of the Law Institute of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. His reserva- 
tions to world peace through law were stated 
as follows: : 2 

“The concept of world peace through the 
rule of law raises a certain degree of doubt 
and objections in my mind. It would ap- 
pear to me that this concept underestimates 
the importance of principles of national sov- 
ereignty, which are the legal expression of 
self-determination of peoples. We strive for 
adherence to international law, for a further 
development and for establishing new insti- 
tutions and ideas. You have all witnessed 
the rapid growth of international law since 
World War IT, and in this connection I would 
like to emphasize the role of the United Na- 
tions. It is significant that the develop- 
ment of international law did not take place 
at the expense of national sovereignty, al- 
though it is widely known that any inter- 
national obligation assumed by a state in- 
volves a voluntary limitation of its sover- 
elgnty. Absolute sovereignty is not com- 
patible with international law. As soon as 
the state assumes an international obliga- 
tion it relinquishes some of its sovereignty, 
since any international obligation imposes 
some restriction on the rights of a state. 

“I also think that the concept of world 
peace through the rule of law overestimates 
the importance of the role of law. In spite 
of all my respect for and devotion to law, 
I must admit, for honesty's sake, that al- 
though it plays a very important part in 
safeguarding world peace, it is, nevertheless, 
not the sole means for achieving it. Peace 
can be secured by political, diplomatic, eco- 
nomical, and legal means all combined. In 
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my opinion the actual task before lawyers 
throughout the world is the strengthening 
and further development of present-day in- 
ternational law.“ 

Some delegates urged there is a fatal flaw 
in the Soviet delegate's thinking in that in 
becoming a party to a treaty a nation does 
not give up sovereignty at all. It in fact 
exercises its sovereignty to get something it 
needs, like trade, air or mail service or even 
disarmament, a ban on nuclear tests or 
peaceful use of outer space. That treaty- 
making is an exercise rather than a sur- 
render of sovereignty was indisputably the 
majority view. Delegates agreed that in- 
creasing the amount of law and spreading 
its influence in the world community is the 
best method through which to achieve and 
maintain world peace. No one contended 
it was the only method—but all the other 
methods ultimately must express themselves 
in law rules or legal Institutions to be effec- 
tive. And some delegates made it very clear 
that any disarmament plan, nuclear test 
ban, or a treaty for peaceful use of outer 
space will in fact be expressed in the form of 
new world law. 

How to develop enough new laws to allow 
world operation under law before atomic 
holocaust explodes is the tough question, 
the question not yet answered by man's ex- 
perience, but the question all agree we must 
answer before it is too late. 

The comprehensive working paper also 
compiled the record on legal decisionmaking 
institutions and processes. These hard- 
headed lawyer delegates in their down-to- 
earth discussions never envisioned for one 
moment the utopian day when conflicts be- 
tween man and man and nation and nation 
would disappear. They assumed we would 
always have confilcts, and their discussions 
related entirely to ways and means of peace- 
ful tion or resolution of conflict. In 
inventorying ideas in this area, the thrust 
of group thinking led generally toward 
strengthening regional organizations, the 
United Nations, and the World Court. New 
regional or specialized courts similar to the 
highly successful European Court of Justice 
were highly favored. The decision of over 
100 disputes by this European Court is a 
bright new chapter in international adju- 
dication, especially when compared with the 
World Court's disuse. This European Court 
experience led to unanimous recommenda- 
tions for the creating of similar new regional 
and courts for the Americas, for 
Asia, and for Africa. 

While not the first international confer- 
ences of lawyers, these recent continental 
conferences were certainly altogether unique. 
They involved more lawyers from more coun- 
tries than were ever assembled before. They 
are the first to concentrate entirely upon 
the whole spectrum of world law experience 
in a search for a legal formula for world 
peace. The conferences also were the first 
global attempts at group thinking and dis- 
cussion by the legal profession on what it 
can do to make the rule of law more im- 
portant and more effective in the world 
community. Never before had anyone in- 
sured such broad participation by—to put it 
bluntly—paying the expenses Of each par- 
ticipant to insure his presence, The Ford 
Foundation did that here although it took 
no part in the conferences themselves. But 
because their expenses were paid lawyers of 
all nations could and did participate on a 
basis of absolute equality. 

The delegates were chosen by the bar as- 
sociations of their countries and often were 
outstanding trial lawyers who were lacking 
in experience in the conduct of interna- 
tional gatherings or in knowledge of inter- 
national law—this was especially true in 
Africa, But on the other hand, many were 
former foreign ministers, ambassadors, pro- 
fessors, chief justices, Judges, and interna- 
tional law experts of the highest caliber. 
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This cross-section of the profession made 
the conferences all the more interesting be- 
cause the delegates—first of all—had to learn 
how to talk, work and think together. But 
the informal discussion format of the con- 
ferences, the absolute equal status of par- 
ticipants, and the working paper helped 
clear these hurdles quickly. 

The delegates soon squared away to con- 
Sider jointly the contributions lawyers can 
make to the common good of the world by 
à common assault upon the stumbling blocks 
to a world legal order. Above all, the con- 
ferences by the face-to-face format of their 
discussions quickly evaporated distrust and 
lack of confidence and brought to the sur- 
face those common principles, concepts and 
aspirations which all lawyers share equally, 
regardless of race, creed or national origin. 
The delegates found that in their admira- 
tion, respect and knowledge of the rule of 
law they possessed a common denominator— 
in fact a common language—which provided 
a mutually acceptable starting point for all 
of their endeavors. 

Much emphasis was placed upon the fact 
that the march of events in science, com- 
munications, and other developments have 
brought or is bringing far-reaching, political 
reorganization of the world community, a 
reorganization that, whether we like it or not, 
is tearing down trade, economic, social and 
eyen political barriers, and leading to more 
and more coordinated world community ac- 
tion on common problems of mankind. 
This trend toward coordinated global action 
was cited as the wave of the future. It was 
said many times that the sooner lawyers 
agree upon the basic principles and legal 
framework of a realistic world organization 
adaptable to this new, dynamic, and con- 
stantly changing type of united world, the 
sooner sensible contributions can be made 
toward world peace. That new world law 
rules must be drafted to govern and guide 
the many advances forth rapidly in 
unstoppable manner in all fields was agreed 
upon. And that fear of unlimited disaster 
from man's unlimited power could well pro- 
vide the impetus needed to harness that 
power under law for man's benefit before it 
is used for his death was also agreed upon. 
It was said that perhaps this new impetus is 
the thrust which at long last could surpass 
the hurdles which blocked this idea and ideal 
in the past, and bring man's age-old dream 
of a world ruled by law within his reach. 

Constantly cited was the example of the 
European Common Market, where age-old 
trade and political barriers are either gone 
or going and are being replaced by united 
community action, and where disputes be- 
tween nations formerly decided by war are 
now decided by the European Court of Jus- 
tice. That people living in Common Market 
nations are thereby better off in every way 
was hailed as proof that this is the way— 
the new united community way—to do things 
among nations. This experience was ac- 
cepted also as proof that friendly coopera- 
tion among nations governed and guided by 
law rules, and peaceful decision of disputes, 
is both feasible and extremely beneficial, 
Lawyers at the African Conference dramati- 
cally indicated how the Common Market 
idea has captured popular public support. 
They asked constantly, “If Europe can do it, 
why can’t we?“ And they proceeded to put 
before their governments suggestions for 
joint cooperative action leading toward a 
welding together of African nations economi- 
cally and in other ways. They wanted their 
nations not to handle their sovereignty, but 
to use it to advance economically and 
socially. 

In considering the world lawmaking proc- 
ess, delegates at all four conferences decried 
the claims of some that advances in law are 
impractical or impossible. As an example 
of how to advance they proceeded forthwith 
at each conference to set down in their 
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final consensuses of views some major gen- 
eral principles of international law to which 
all nations should adhere. Attention was 
called to the fact that while the U.N. Charter 
refers to these general principles, no one 
has ever written them out. Delegates saw 
no reason why a project to codify existing 
international law should not be undertaken 
when Justinian could do such a code 1,500 
ere tee They urged that a World Law 
Code be prepared subject by subject this 
making it easier to spread the rule of law 
throughout the world. It was argued that 
one reason the World Court is not readily 
accepted is uncertainty as to the law it might 
apply to cases before it, and that therefore 
these projects to make world law rules more 
ascertainable would greatly encourage use 
of the World Court. The point was under- 
scored that prevention of frictions by mak- 
ing world law more certain would also lessen 
the chances of conflict. 

Interestingly, the current campaign to 
do de the U.N. found no adherents 
among these leading lawyers from 103 na- 
tions. They voted unanimously that: “The 
United Nations is the world’s best hope for 
international peace under the rule of law; 
5 must be supported and strengthened by 

all possible means, and the obligations of its 
charter must be scrupulously respected by 
all nations.” 

How to organize the legal profession to 
bring to fruition the foregoing ideas, and 
others which were agreed upon, was a major 
problem confronting the continental con- 
ferences. The end result of the discussion 
was agreement upon the following as an or- 
ganizational structure to effectuate the pro- 


1. A World Law Conference to be held 1 
year from now in New Delhi, attendance to 
be by lawyers from each of the nations who 
have taken part in the program so far, with 
lawyers from the few nonparticipating coun- 
tries also to be invited to insure full world 
participation, 

2. A World Law Day which would coin- 
cide with the opening day of the World Law 
Conference so as to focus public attention 
throughout the world upon the promise and 
potential of law in the world community 
with ceremonies and educational activities 
similar to those now conducted in the United 
States (and some to other nations) on Law 


Day. 

3. A World Law Year (similar to the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year which accom- 
plished so much for sclence) during which 
a whole series of projects for the drafting of 
new treaties and conventions to update world 
law and world legal institutions would take 
place with law schools and existing insti- 
tutes doing essential research and drafting. 

4. A permanent World Peace Through Law 
Institute which would serve as a World Cen- 
ter for cooperative activity by existing inter- 
national, national and local associations of 
lawyers, law schools and other institutions 
and associations interested in world affairs, 
Individual lawyers, acting in their personal 
capacities would as members, as well as or- 
ganizations. In acting as a centralized 
clearinghouse for the work planned to 
strengthen world law and world legal insti- 
tutions this center would not interfere with 
any existing organization or work. It would 
disseminate information about research and 
other activities undertaken under private 
auspices as well as by governments. It 
would also initiate, sponsor, and encourage 
new research, education, organization and 
action to forward the development of a world 
ruled by law. As one illustration of a sug- 
gested educational activity, it could take the 
current three drafts of disarmament plans, 
1. e., that of the United States of America, the 
neutral nations and the USS.R., and send 
them to the cooperating lawyers in each 
nation in their own ge so that there 
could be worldwide thinking, discussion and 
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exchange of ideas and information on this 
important matter that affects each and every 
person in the world, but on which too little 
informed debate is now taking . 

5. Permanent Committees in each nation 
Will be created and their activities keyed di- 
rectly into and become a part of the World 
Peace Through Law Institute. Temporary 
Committees already exist In many nations. 
These Committees would undertake to edu- 
cate both the public and government officials 


of their own nations on the value of new or 


existing law codes, treaties, conventions and 
institutions approved or drafted by the Insti- 
tute or others taking part in its cooperative 
endeavors. In this way the lawmaking (or 
law-adherence) process would be energized 
directly in cach nation and hopefully speeded 
up immeasurably by this educational 
activity. 

There is a lot more to this program of a 
gradual, step-by-step building of a world of 
law and justice as it evolves under intense 
prodding by more and more participation 
of more and more of the 1 million lawyers 
of the world. Against the backdrop of the 
Geneva negotiations, where a former mem- 
ber of our American Bar Association Special 
Committee, Arthur Dean, is U.S. chief nego- 
tiator, the worldwide program I have out- 
lined assumes a larger and larger importance. 
Se much of it will help more and more peo- 
ple to comprehend and thus intelligently 
help understand and act on so many of the 
ideas and programs now under discussion in 
Geneva—programs which will be world law 
when adopted or they will never be effective. 

But lawyers are not working entirely alone 
in this effort to make the rule of law and 
justice effective in the world. Governmental 
leaders, religious and other leaders, are tak- 
ing an increasingly larger interest in the rule 
of law and what it can do for the world com- 
munity if made usable and put to use. Pope 
John spoke in person to the Rome Confer- 
ence, and President Kennedy and 61 other 
heads of state sent messages to the confer- 
ences approving their objectives and urging 
an all-out effort to develop concrete plans 
and programs for a world of law and justice. 
Seemingly everyone agrees on the idea and 
objectives of the program. Obviously they 
are looking to the world’s lawyers to take 
the lead in this task which so many have 
approved for so many centuries, but which 
man has so far never been able to accomplish. 

Today I confine my story to the legal 
profession and this bare outline of the ideas, 
program and organizational structure which 
have come out of this unusual worldwide 
search for ways and means to put law and 
lawyers to work on a realistic program to 
further world peace. 

Lawyers are in the forefront of public 
affairs in every nation of the world where 
free discussion Is allowed. If properly edu- 
cated they are by training and tradition 
one of the best equipped groups to provide 
sound thinking, informed discussion and 
proper leadership on world affairs. This 
growing assumption of a new responsibility 
by the legal profession in world affairs is 
therefore a natural extension of the Inter- 
ests, activities, and public service of our 
profession. Above all, this program has Ini- 
tiated worldwide discussions and thinking 
which cannot help but lead towards a more 
informed citizenry on the great issues of 
our day. This program of education, or- 
ganization, and activity 18 still in its in- 
fancy, and many changes will be made as 
it is put into full operation, We must learn 
a lot more and do a lot more before we can 
realistically claim anything for it. But we 
havo started, and already lawyers are in 
fact on the march for peace on a worldwide 
basis. This fact alone means something at 
a time when increased mutual understand- 
ing, cooperative endeavor, and new ideas are 
80 essential for the achievement and main- 
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tenance of that legal order providing jus- 
tice which alone can bring real peace to the 
world. I sincerely believe that the work 
I have reported upon is bringing a world 
ruled by law within the reach of our gen- 
eration. If we work as hard to build this 
world of law as we do on other tremendous 
programs like that of concentrating enough 
brainpower and manpower—and money—to 
do such hitherto impossible things as put- 
ting a man into space or on the moon, we 
will succeed. And that success will be much 
meaningful because when a world of law is 
achieved man can then walk anywhere on 
the face of the earth, or travel in outer 
space, in freedom, in dignity, and in peace. 


Peace Corps and Director Shriver Praised 
in Times of London—Idealism of 
Corps Members Traced to That of 
Carlyle and Ruskin, Late Dr. Tom 
Dooley and Dr. James H. Robinson, 
Dynamic Negro Pastor, Who Has Con- 
ducted “Crossroads Africa” Opera- 
ticn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Peace Corps and its Director, Sargent 
Shriver, have received many glowing 
tributes during the past several weeks 
for overwhelming achievements during 
the 1 year since the Corps was estab- 
lished by President Kennedy. Congress 
recently authorized an expansion of the 
Peace Corps and only the other day 
President Kennedy signed the legislation 
into law. I think my colleagues will be 
very much interested in favorable Peace 
Corps comment in the foreign press. 
Many of the leading newspapers in for- 
eign capitals have praised the Peace 
Corps and Director Shriver. 

Only recently the respected Times of 
London printed an article by Alec Dick- 
son, founder of the Voluntary Service 
Overseas, relating how the Peace Corps 
has caught on in America. 

The Peace Corps may te a Government 
agency— 

Mr. Dickson commented— 
but it is Mr. Sargent Shriver’s strong per- 
sonality, in a way an extension of the Pres- 
ident’s, that inspires and dominates the or- 
ganization, unvitiated by considerations of 
what is administratively convenient, 


The author traces the ideological 
thrust of the Peace Corps back to the 
British hopes of Carlyle and Ruskin 3 
century ago, and to the self-sacrificing 
examples of the late Dr. Tom Dooley in 
Indochina and the adventurous and cou- 
rageous “Crossroads Africa” operation 
under the dynamic Negro pastor, Dr. 
James H. Robinson. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Dickson's article from 
the Times of London on April 18, re- 
printed at this point in the Appendix: 
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Peace Corps CATCHES ON IN AMERICA 
(By Alec Dickson) 

Out of 400 extra teachers promised by 
Britain for developing countries at the Com- 
monwealth Education Conference in 1959, it 
was announced last month, only 13 have 
been recrulted. 

President Kennedy recently said there 
would be 2,400 American volunteers in serv- 
ice or in training by June 20 this year, with 
another 2,700 scheduled to enter training in 
the following month or two. By June 30 
next year there would be 6,700 volunteers 
in the field. If oversea aid is in one respect 
like justice—important not only that it be 
given but seen to be given—then this con- 
trast must raise questions. 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you, but what you can do for your coun- 
try"—the now classic words from President 
Kennedy’s inaugural address set the tone. 
The Peace Corps was launched a year ago 
last month, before the new administration 
had been in office half a hundred days, as 
a nationwide appeal made personally by the 
head of state. The call for sacrifice came 
particularly welcome to Americans grown 
tired of allusions to the affluent society, and 
they have identified themselves with it to 
the extent that the volunteer from a small 
town may expect to fgure in the local news- 
paper and have the band at the railway 
station. 

Then the Peace Corps has combined, per- 
haps characteristically, a mixture of mo- 
tives—the presentation in the national 
interest of a nobler America, with the al- 
truistic opportunity to help the underpriv- 
ileged through a novel outgoing of their own 
most vigorous youth. 

: BRITISH HOPES 

Ideologically the Peace Corps owes some- 
thing to Carlyle and Ruskin’s advocacy in 
the 1850's of “industrial regiments to fight 
the bogs and wildernesses at home and 
abroad.” Those British hopes of a century 
ago fioundered but they found fulfilment at 
home in America during the depression in 
the achievements of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps ("dreamers with spades,” to use 
David Lilienthal’s memorable phrase)—and 
abrond during the past few years in the 
sacrificial example of Dr. Tom Dooley in 
Indochina (nm ideal far more within the 
attainment of young Americans than Dr. 
Schweitzer). The adyenttrous Crossroads 
Africa" operation under a dynamic Negro 
pastor, Dr. Robinson, has also enabled hun- 
dreds of students to labor alongside West 
Africans in recent summers. 

The original conception of a Youth Service 
Corps was criticized on the score of a Chil- 
dren's Crusade or “Kiddicorps.” Eisenhower 
spoke of this “juvenile experiment” and 
Nixon of draft-dodging, while a Sudanese" 
representative referred to “underdeveloped 
youngsters for underdeveloped countries.” 
All of which led to a late change In title 
and emphasis. The greatly increased re- 
quests from overseas and the House of Rep- 
resentatives' decision on April 3 to expand 
the Pence Corps are regarded nas endorsing 
the wisdom of this decision by most Ameri- 
cans. They, however, remain astonished at 
the confidence we in Britain place in our 
18-yenr-old volunteers—just as we find it 
hard to understand how they can postpone 
the crystallization of their careers and avoid 
“Imperiling their professional prospects by 
taking 2 years off in their middle or even 
late twenties. 

INSPIRING LEADER 

A few, however, feel that a unique oppor- 
tunity was let slip to break away from the 
prolongation of adolescence by exposing 
their youth to these challenging experiences. 
They fear that the Pence Corps, in raising 
requirements, may come to resemble the 
Agency for International Development, 
Whose public image, tarnished by congres- 
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sional criticism of ineffective spending dur- 
ing the Republican regime, has inevitably 
lost something of the generous idealism that 
originally inspired Truman’s point 4. 

Though the staff sharply rebut any mili- 
tary analogy, to visit Corps headquarters is 
to recapture the atmosphere of the west 
coast shipyards when Kaiser was building 
his welded hulls to swell the allied fleets, or 
our own combined operations headquarters. 
It is not just that the lights burn late for 
emergency conferences. There is the same 
feeling of a restless mind planning and 
adapting new techniques to meet pressing 
needs. The Peace Corps may be a Govern- 
ment Agency, but it is Mr. Sargent Shriver's 
strong personality, in a way an extension 
of the President's that inspires and domi- 
nates the organization, unvitiated by con- 
siderations of what is administratively con- 
venient. Here is no departmental anony- 
mity, inhibition of surtout-pas-trop-de-zéle, 
or dependence on a residue of retired of- 
ficials—but a new cadre of tough young men, 
accepting stress as positive evidence of ex- 
pansion, intent not on furnishing assuran- 
ces to attract cautious professionals but on 
providing a training that will fit able volun- 
teers to make their maximum contribution. 

UNIVERSITY HELP 

American universities, infected by the 
spirit of urgency, are cooperating in the 
training—thereby confirming Mr. Shriver's 
conviction that only a national effort, as op- 
posed to reinforcement of the endeavors of 
private agencies, could evoke the required 
response—and there have been few objections 
that these “crash” programs violate aca- 
demic principles. Should a college presi- 
dent demur, he risks being asked by the 
director why, if pilots could be trained after 
Pearl Harbor in a matter of weeks, do they 
need so much longer to show graduates how 
to teach. 

What the universities have to offer is for- 
midable—their highly developed concept of 
area studies: their ingenious use of role- 
playing (which helped prepare freedom 
riders to face difficult situations in the 
South): the language laboratories which 
enable volunteers to arrive overseas with at 
least a working acquaintance of the local 
tongue: the technological facilities in which 
the land grant and farm belt colleges spe- 
clalize: and the experience afforded by such 
Places as Albuquerque, In New Mexico, of 
working not only among Spanish-spenking 
communities but in arid conditions, All this 
is causing new thinking regarding entry and 
training by the State Departmet and other 
Government agencies. 

As with West Point, Annapolis, and in- 
deed other institutions in America, 
is regarded as an integral part of the process 
of selection, the Peace Corps’ “rate of attri- 
tion” averaging 15 percent. The tension 
produced by this uncertainty is offset by 
touches entertaining at least to an observer 
from this country. One recalls the contin- 
gent now in Sierra Leone earnestly learning 
not only to dance the High Life but to play 
soccer (the women included) as they pre- 
pared to mect the awful splendor of the 
British education system. - 

SURVIVAL COURSES 


But the major relief In this program 
has been a British contribution in the 1- 
month courses at Camp Hammarskjöld in 
Puerto Rico, based on outward bound phi- 
losophy and practice. Here volunteers are 
immersed in Jungle survival exercises and in 
phenomena as exotic as “drownproofing” and 
“compassion fatigue"—so that the islanders 
are convinced that they are preparing for 
another invasion of Cuba. In Operation 
Bootstrap they aiso learn what community 
development and villnge hospitality really 
mean. This combination of commando-type 
toughening and character-revealing experi- 
ence is the most abrasively controversial 
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issue at headquarters, being immensely ap- 
preciated by the volunteers themselves but 
abhorred by Washington staff more attuned 
to adaptations of the Minnesota multiphasic 
personality test and the Stanford “F” ques- 
tionnaire, who would prefer discussion 
groups and empathy. 

In America the Peace Corps has run into 
criticism for not working more through the 
private agencies, such as the Quakers, who 
have a most honorable record in this field. 
This can be attributed partly to traditional 
considerations of church and state, partly 
to the inevitable conviction of almost every 
large operational organization that they can 
do a better job themselves. Some liberals, 
not least in Britain, regret.that all this has 
not been channelled through an interna- 
tional service. 

Compared with the Robin Hood quality of 
our volunteers, the Peace Corps sometimes 
seems overconditioned in training, over- 
chaperoned on the task, and overhesitant 
to transfuse the educated elite locally with 
their own frontier spirit of service. Clearly 
however it would be unwise for us, who have 
also entered this field, to try to merely imi- 
tate the American pattern. 


Department of Commerce Answers 
Congressman’s Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 8, 1962, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
page 3439, I called the attention of this 
House to a press release and statistical 
table issued by the Department of Com- 
merce which purported to list the value 
of manufactured products exported from 
the 50 States and the District of Colum- 
bia during 1960. The Department has 
since that time furnished me with in- 
formation designed to answer the ques- 
tions which I raised before this House. 

I have received three letters from the 
Department of Commerce. The infor- 
mation contained in these letters varies 
somewhat from the information con- 
tained in the original press release as to 
the method for ascertaining the value 
of exported products. 

I understand that in addition to the 
explanation given in these letters, a 
spokesman for the Department of Com- 
merce told the House Committee on 
Ways and Means that, subject to re- 
search and correction, the $4.6 million 
of exports of printing and publishing 
material may have been the result of 
sales abroad by the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

The text of the three letters follows: 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 

Washington, D.C., March 15, 1962. 
Hon. CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, In., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Maruras: I appreciate your send- 
ing me the copy of your remarks on the floor 
of the House on March 8 for my comment. 

The actual amount of exports reported by 
printing and publishing firms in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the special census sur- 
vey cannot be revealed because of the con- 
fidential nature of such reports. The Bureau 
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of the Census by law must avoid disclosing 
any figures which would reveal the opera- 
tions of an Individual company. ‘Therefore, 
the only figures in our release of January 29, 
1962, were estimated figures which were ar- 
rived at by the procedures explained in the 
attached statement, 

With specific reference to the $4.6 million 
of exports in the printing and publishing 
category, this standard industrial classifica- 
tion (27) includes publishing as well as 
printing establishments. The 1958 Census of 
Manufactures shows 18 establishments in 
this category each with more than 100 em- 
ployees for the District of Columbia. The 
estimate, of course, would include exports of 
establishments employing less than 100 em- 
ployees. 

In the District of Columbia there are nu- 
merous publishers of magazines, newspapers, 
trade papers, professional books, Informa- 
tion services, and pamphiets of various kinds. 
There is, for example, a publisher of Eng- 
lish language textbooks for a number of 
foreign countries; Washington newspapers 
and magazines have subscribers in many 
countries; the labor organizations send nu- 
merous pamphiets to similar organizations 
overseas; and many of the trade association 
and other publications have subscribers in 
foreign countries. In view of this, we be- 
lieve the estimate of $4.6 million to be rea- 
sonable, 

The other major export group in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for which there was an 
estimate was $2.3 million in food and kin- 
dred products. There are a total of 70 man- 
ufacturers of food and kindred products in 
the District of Columbia, 16 of which each 
employ over 100 workers. In a capital city in 
which there are representatives of practical- 
ly every nation of the world, and to which 
each year come thousands of tourists and 
students, the export of $2 million in food 
and kindred products also seems very reason- 
able. 

Let me emphasize, however, that we know 
from the official statistics of the Department 
of Commerce the total exports of manufac- 
tured products. We also know the origin 
of $9.8 billion of those exports from our 
Census special survey. A procedure was de- 
veloped by our very competent statisticians 
for distributing the difference between the 
reported and unreported totals for the major 
product groups by States. This procedure 
was applied uniformly and automatically. It 
is a sound and logical procedure and resulted 
in the best possible estimates of total ex- 
ports of the individual States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I am attaching a detailed explanation of 
the procedure which was used. If you will 
advise the House of Representatives of this 
explanation, your Inquiry will have served 
a very useful purpose. 

We shall be glad to answer any further in- 
quiries which you may wish to make, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack N. BEHRMAN, 
International Affairs. 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED 
GOODS BY STATES 


Total exports of manufactured products 
amounted to $16.9 billion, value at ports 
The survey conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census accounted for exports at $9.8 billion, 
f.0.b, plant, from establishments each em- 
ploying more than 100 workers and export- 
ing $25,000 or more in 1960. A part of the 


i This figure exceeds the Department of 
Commerce figure based on export declara- 
tions by some $800 million. WTIS report, 
part 3, No. 61-4. January-December, 1960. 
The total figure used in this report includes 
exports to Puerto Rico and certain other 
adjustments developed by BLS in their study 
of direct and indirect employment attribut- 
able to exports. 
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$7.1 billion unreported difference is the 
difference between value at port and value 
at plant represented by transportation and 
other handling. The Department of Labor 
has estimated this difference at $1.4 billion, 
leaving an unreported remainder of $5.7 bil- 
lion, fob. plant, representing exports 
through wholesalers and others whose inten- 
tion to export was not known to the manu- 
facturer, and by small manufacturers not 
covered in the survey. 

This remainder was distributed by States 
by the Bureau of the Census using specifica- 
tions supplied by the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics on the basis of statistical informa- 
tion available in the Census Bureau. 

Two procedures were used in making these 
distributions. Stated in oversimplified and 
general terms, they were: 

1. For those industry groups in which the 
Census survey accounted for a substantial 
proportion of total exports of that group, 
the State was assigned the same proportion 
of the unreported exports as represented by 
its share of the total reported exports. 

2. For those industry groups in which the 


‘Census survey accounted for only a small 


proportion of the total exports, the State 
was assigned the proportion that corresponds 
to its share of total U.S. employment by 
that industry group as reported in the 1958 
Census of Manufactures. 

These procedures were considered the best 
available for determining the share of a 
known total of exports not reported in the 
survey to be distributed to each State. The 
procedures were uniformly and mechanically 
applied. . 

Althought it is recognized that any such 
procedure, uniformly and mechanically ap- 
piled, may result in distortions for some 
industry groups for some States, the results 
obtained through the use of the selected 
procedures are generally regarded as rea- 
sonable. The distributed State shares are 
considered particularly reliable with respect 
to total manufactured exports originating 
in a State. 

The balance of exports of manufactured 
products not reported in the survey was dis- 
tributed only by States. It was not con- 
sidered practicable to distribute this differ- 
ence to congressional districts and other 
smaller areas. 

THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
or COMMERCE, 
Washington D.C., March 23, 1962. 
Hon, CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives 
Washington D.C. 

Dran Mr. Matutas: I am in receipt of 
your letter addressed to Secretary Hodges 
requesting “statistics on exports from the 
District of Columbia in the same fashion as 
that provided for the State of Maryland.” 

The studies for all States and districts 
such as the one you have for Maryland deal 
primarily with the export details actually 
reported to the Bureau of the Census. The 
District of Columbia was one of five geo- 
graphical areas (the other four being States) 
in which publication of any figures reported 
would result in the disclosure of the opera- 
tion of individual firms. 

You will note in the table at the end 
of the Maryland study that only two estab- 
lishments in the District of Columbia were 
able to identify exports of more than $25,000 
and report them to the Bureau of the 
Census. Since the summary State-by-State 
table of exports, released by the Secretary 
in January, shows that reports were received 
only from the publishing and printing cate- 
gory (as indicated by the (D)), it can be 
assumed that the two reporting establish- 
ments were printing and publishing estab- 
lishments. Obviously either of these two 
establishments could discover the exports of 
the other one by mere subtraction. This is 
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the reason for there being no reported ex- 
port figures for the District of Columbia. 
An individual report such as the one for 
Maryland would contain no information for 
the District of Columbia other than that 
shown in the State-by-State table. 

In my letter to you of March 15, a detalled 
explanation was provided for the estimates 
of exports in the District of Columbia. 

If you are interested, we can ask the Bu- 
reau of the Census to do a special tabulation 
of the standard metropolitan area of the 
District of Columbia. This includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Montgomery County, 
Prince Georges, Alexandria City, Falls 
Church, Arlington County, and Fairfax 
County. We will be glad to send you an 
export origin study based on this tabulation 
provided there is no problem of disclosure. 

I am sure that you recognize the necessity 
for the care with which the Bureau of the 
Census protects the confidential nature of 
the reports which they receive. Even if they 
were not legally prohibited from disclosures, 
the practical matter of their statistics being 
dependent upon the cooperation and con- 
fidence of the business community would 
make it necessary for them to exercise such 
care. 

We shall await your request for the study 
on the metropolitan area of the District of 
Columbia, If we can be of any further as- 
sistance, please call on us. 
Sincerely, 
Jack N. BEHRMAN, 
International Afairs. 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1962. 
Hon. CHartes McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 133 House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. MatTHiss: Our attention has 
been called to your newsletter, “This Week 
in Congress,“ appearing in the March 15. 
1962, issue of the Suburban Record, pub- 
lished in Silver Spring, Md., which questions 
that 1960 exports of printed publications by 
Washington firms amounted to a total of 
$4.6 million. 

The $4.6 million estimate is not for ex- 
ports by printers, but for exports of printed 
products by the printing and publishing in- 
dustry (SIC group 21), consisting princi- 
pally of books, magazines, and other pub- 
ications. These exports are not reported by 
printers but are reported by publishers. 
Both printers and publishers however are 
included in the group 27, standard industrial 
classification. 

We cannot, for disclosure reasons, state 
the exact amount of exports reported by 
publishers whose headquarters are located 
in Washington, D.O., but we can say that the 


data reported comprise a very substantial 


portion of the $4.6 million estimate. Our 
people are confident that the estimate is 
reasonably accurate, 

The $4.6 million estimate consists of the 
amounts actually reported by Washington, 
D.C., respondents in the 1960 survey plus a 
share of the national figure not reported. 
For the group 27, printing and publishing, 
this latter share was based on the 1958 Census 
of Manufactures data, i.e., the ratio of the 
District of Columbia figure to the national 
total. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. VON STRUVE, 
Public Information Officer, Bureau of 
the Census. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


“What Happens in Washington Is of 
Great Importance to California”—Ex- 
cerpts From Address by Senator 
Kuchel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a week 
ago last Tuesday, I had the honor to 
speak before a joint luncheon meeting 
of the Rotary Club and the Kiwanis Club 
of Compton, Calif. Iask unanimous 
consent that a partial text of my re- 
marks on that occasion be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wat HAPPENS In WASHINGTON Is or GREAT 
IMPORTANCE TO CALIFORNIA 

For better than 2 decades, communities 
Uke yours in many sections of our Nation, 
and a large number in southern California, 
have suffered a distressing assortment of 
growing pains. Two wars, each followed by 
demobilization periods, and a phenomenal 
Population explosion accompanied by mas- 
sive migration, brought and still cause re- 
Peated social, economic, and governmental 
headaches. 

Nobody should be more aware of the con- 
Sequences of these conditions than the civic, 
business, industrial, and professional leaders 
of Compton where you felt in the last decade 
the effects of a 50-percent population rise 
and saw the number of people multiply more 
than 414 times between 1940 and 1960. 

Such sensational growth and expansion 
Present major challenges. Probably the 
greatest are in providing a pleasant, at- 
tractive environment for living and in main- 
taining a dependable, balanced economic 
structure, 

The working men and women of America 
and the owners and operators of businesses 
and industries have common interests in 
meeting such challenges. In the traditional, 
characteristic, American way, they do their 
utmost to solve local problems themselves. 

But these two decades also have brought 
the world and the Nation closer together. 
They have seen an evolution whereby hap- 
Penings a long way off, such as the signing 
of a labor contract for the steel industry, 
or Communist-provoked tensions in Berlin, 
have repercussions over an unbelievable ex- 
panse, and affect directly and indirectly 
millions of people. 

Hence, the Federal Government has come 
to play, over these years, a constantly more 
significant role In the normal shaping of 
our social and our economic structures. 
Policies adopted and framed in 
the National Capital inevitably influence our 
Way of life, bear upon the making of a live- 
ithood, and affect the opportunities of all 
our people, including your city of Compton. 

Let me deal briefly with a few matters 
very much alive back in Washington, which 
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are of more than passing significance on the 
opposite side of the continent, here In Cali- 
fornia. They particularly concern this 
thickly settled, bustling metropolitan area 
of which Compton Is an integral part. 

Probably all of you appreciate that the Los 
Angeles industrial complex is the most im- 
portant supplier in the whole United States 
of items required by our Armed Forces for the 
defense of America. California on the aver- 
age receives contracts representing about 24 
percent of all the dollars expended by the De- 
partment of Defense for munitions, rockets, 
weapons, ships, aircraft, and other supplies. 
In one specialized fleld alone, electronics 
manufacturing, the West accounts for over 
one-quarter of the armed services’ purchases, 
and the preponderance of this businness is 
done with California firms. 

Repeatedly in recent years, the policies 
of the Defense Department in placing pro- 
curement contracts, have come under fire 
from envious civic leaders, would-be com- 
petitors in business and industry, and Mem- 
bers of Congress from other parts of the 
Union. There have been repeated demands 
that different purchasing methods be em- 
ployed to correct what jealous spokesmen for 
those sections denounce as an unbalanced 
condition. Whenever, unfortunately, some 
local economic distress has occurred else- 
where, cries burst forth that Defense pur- 
chases should be channeled to industries 
In adversely affected sections or communities, 

I have asserted repeatedly that defense 
purchasing cannot be a tool for social or 
economic planners. I have opposed turning 
such procurement into a grandiose type of 
WPA program: I have insisted the Defense 
Department should follow one basic rule 
which involves three fundamental tests in 
placing its orders. 

The selection of a contractor—be it for a 
simple electronic device or a complex weap- 
ons system—shoutld be determined solely by 
consideration of what is in the best interests 
of the Nation as a whole. The producer 
should be the one who does the job most ef- 
ficiently, most economically, and most speed- 
ily. There should be no discrimination 
against a California producer merely because 
firms in our State in the last 6 months of 
1961 were awarded $2,600 million worth of 
defense orders. 

On that point, let me note that those who 
covet business going to California blithely 
ignore some important fundamental facts. 
While it is true that a large share of Cali- 
fornia jobs are attributable to orders from 
the armed services, those contractors head- 
quartered in our State do not receive by any 
means all of the dollars called for by defense 
procurement placed with them. On the 
contrary, our firms subcontract with others 
all over the Nation. They buy from every 
section of America. As an indication, a re- 
cent survey of seven of the largest Califor- 
nla- based defense contractors revealed that, 
in 1960-61, they in turn placed orders for 
$2,700 million worth of articles, materials, 
and services in other States. Such lower 
level procurement benefited 48 of the 49 
other States. And significantly, New York, 
whose cries of anguish about alleged favorit- 
ism for California are loudest, got most of 
this spending: $330 million. 

In Washington, It is necessary to be on 
guard every moment against selfish tactics 


advocated by those who would make a po- 
litical football out of defense procurement. 
At one stage, it was necessary for me to point 
out publicly that there is, and has been for 
& number of years, a law on the books for- 
bidding the Department of Defense to pay 
any premium “for the purpose of relieving 
economic dislocations.” I was gratified, of 
course, when the Comptroller General of 
the United States, an agent of the Congress, 
agreed with my position and told the De- 
fense Department that it must make its 
purchases at “the lowest price available.” 

In almost parallel fashion, our west coast 
ship building industry is the target of re- 
peated assault from what might be called a 
Want more segment. Right now it is under 
attack not from groups which might qualify 
for a “have not” label but industry members 
and their friends in Congress who think they 
are entitled to a greater share of merchant 
marine construction, 

There has been on the statute books since 
1936 a sound and forward-looking provision 
designed solely and simply to assure it of 
equal opportunity, not to give the west coast 
any special advantage. This is known as 
the 6-percent differential feature of the law 
recognizing the-greater cost of fabricating 
ships in California, Oregon, and Washington. 

The differential provision is tightly re- 
stricted. It applies only to the building of 
vessels toward which the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes a portion of the cost, and, 
more significantly, only to those which are 
purchased by companies with headquarters 
on the west coast and whose lines primarily 
serve Pacific ports, 

The purpose of this feature of the 1936 
act was not to give undue benefit to one 
section of the Nation. To the contrary, it 
was prompted by realization that, for our 
national security, a three-coast shipbuilding 
industry Is essential, The wisdow of that 
provision was demonstrated by the fact that 
when a bulldup for World War IT was ordered, 
there was at least a nucleus of an industry 
available on this western seaboard to start 
turning out the combat ships, the tankers, 
and the cargo vessels which were indispens- 
able to victory. 

Those who would wipe out this sound and 
equitable arrangement—and thereby put a 
tremendous obstacle in the way of ship- 
building on this coast—have never given 
up during my years in Washington. The 
danger this year is greater than ever because 
the House of Representatives on April 12 
approved a repeal bill which had lain on 
the calendar since the summer of 1961. The 
last-ditch fight undoubtedly will occur later 
this session in the Senate where, a year ago, 
foes of the differential came within a hair's 
breadth victory. We will be hard pressed 
to preserve this necessary provision in view 
of the 1960 rolicall yote by which repeal was 
averted only 41 votes to 40. But you may 
be sure those of us from the Pacific sea- 
board will do everything In our power to 
prevent catastrophe for this industry, which 
employs many workers and, incidentally, 
buys locally an increasing proportion of the 
multitudinous items needed for a modern 
steamship. 

In a host of other directions, what hap- 
pens in the National Capitol is of great un- 
portance to the growth and the prosperity 
of California. With our growing pains, we 
need help in meeting the demands for hous- 
ing, for water, for urban transit. Because 
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of our climate and our terrain, we require 
assistance in providing flood protection. Due 
to the large number of military installations 
and defense plants, with great numbers of 
people stationed and employed there, we 
deserve financial aid in building and op- 
erating schools to educate the children of 
federally connected personnel. 

On this latter issue, I should like to make 
a few observations. The type of assistance 
given for school maintenance and operation 
is important to dozens of communities in 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area. You 
here in Compton have a direct stake, because 
in the fiscal year ended last June 30, the 
Office of Education contributed $105,408 to- 
ward running expenses of the Compton 
city school district and $62,641 to help the 
Compton unified high school district. All 
in all, over the last decade, impacted areas 
in California have received over a third of 
a billion dollars from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

For some years now, efforts have been made 
to cut back these pr . I have main- 
tained the Federal Government has a clear 
obligation to assume part of the burden of 
educating Federally connected children, 
The growth of the school population has 
been so amazing that invariably the best 
estimates fall short of actual enrollments. 
Hence, a sħortage of funds to pay the en- 
titiements has been experienced. Two years 
ago I offered an amendment on the Senate 
floor to provide $14 million needed to avoid 
a deficiency and last year I was in the fore- 
front of the successful drive to extend the aid 
law for 3 more years. Had this law not been 
continued, some 500 of our California school 
districts would have suffered. California 
real property owners would have been forced 
to pick up an education tab of over $33 
million or 4 percent of the State's school op- 
erating expenses. 

I maintain such Federal assistance to local 
communities is simple justice and a justi- 
fied assumption of a national obligation. At 
least until some equitable, workable plan is 
devised whereby the Federal Government 
joins States and communities in remedying 
critical deficiencies in public education, all 
the taxpayers should help carry the finan- 
cial load of providing for the children whose 
presence in a school district is directly due 
to Federal defense activities. 


No Explanations Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Daily News. It points out 
why America has such a high standard 
of living, and in spite of the Attorney 
General's suggestion, does not advocate 
apology for this standard. 

The editorial follows: 

No EXPLANATIONS NECESSARY 

Robert F. Kennedy, U.S; Attorney General 
and recent world tourist, told convening As- 
sociated Press members yesterday that the 
American image overseas is in a sad state 
indeed. 

Capitalism has become a dirty word be- 
cause it is associated with selfishness, he 
declared. 
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Citizens of foreign lands of course accept 
U.S. taxpayers’ charity with considerable 
alacrity. Yet, said Kennedy, too many of 
them believe that Americans are interested 
only in material gain, that they are not In- 
terested in those that are less well off. 

His suggested remedy for this glum situa- 
tion is that Washington hand plane tickets 
and spending money to a selected group of 
Americans—Congressmen, Senators, profes- 
sors, artists, writers, etc., etc. They would 
lecture as many of the world’s people as 
would listen to them, and presumably might 
convince some of them that we dirty U.S. 
capitalists aren't such abysmal jerks after all. 

With all due respect for our young Attor- 
ney General's good intentions, we can't see 
why we prosperous, hard-working Americans 
should have to insist that we are true to our 
ideals in spite of being well-fed, clothed, 
housed, and gadgeted. 


OUR LABOR IS REWARDED 


We got this way because most ambitious 
Americans aren't satisfied merely to accept 
our fathers’ trolley-car standard of living. 
We're willing to work, and work hard, for the 
higher standard with which our capitalistic 
system rewards those who strive. In short, 
America’s Joe Doaks prefers a car to a bicycle 
and he sweats until he gets it, plus some 
other niceties. 

Is this deplorable selfishness, as our apolo- 
gists would have it? Or should we go Madi- 
son Avenue and call it enlightened self- 
interest? 

Whatever the faults of our capitalist sys- 
tem, it works better than any other yet 
devised by man. Even N. Khrushchey, in 
unguarded moments, tries to inspire his face- 
less slaves by assuring them that, some day, 
they'll be living as comfortably as those 
deplorable Americans. 

So we should apologize for having made 
ourselves the most prosperous Nation in the 
world? We suggest you take it from there. 


Conservation of Fish, Wildlife, and Rec- 
reational Values in Highway Planning 
and Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Reso- 
lution 1 adopted by the National Wild- 
life Federation recently proposes that 
fish, wildlife and recreational values be 
adequately considered in highway plan- 
ning and construction. This considera- 
tion would be achieved through passage 
of S. 2767. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution referred to be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 1, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
261Tm ANNUAL CONVENTION, DENVER, COLO., 
Marcu 9-11, 1962 

PUBLIC ROADS 

Federal and State highway programs are 
causing major problems in the management 
of natural resources, particularly fish and 
wildlife. Not only are major amounts of 
land being removed from agricultural use, 
but highway construction is disrupting 
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streams, invading the sanctity of public 
parks, forests, and wildlife refuges, and cre- 
ating barriers to migrations of big game 
herds. Some do not allow access to public 
lands. The National Wildlife Federation 
proposes the principle that highway con- 
struction be considered in the same light as 
water development and fish and wildlife and 
recreational values be adequately consid- 
ered in the advance planning of any road 
program and any wildlife losses be fully 
mitigated. 


Need of a Thorough Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr, PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I arrived in 
Congress as a supporter of this admin- 
istration, and I remain so today. 

It seems to me that when there is any 
trace of scandal involving our own ad- 
ministration that we who support it 
should be in the forefront of those seek- 
ing to get at the facts, and to both ex- 
pose those who are guilty of wrongdoing, 
and protect those who are innocent of 
wrongdoing. 

In this connection, a very strong arti- 
cle by the syndicated columnist, Roscoe 
Drummond, indicates that we have been 
lax in at least one instance in this re- 
gard. I would like to include Mr. Drum- 
mond’s forthright column at this point 
in the Recorp, and to state that I agree 
with it completely. 

The article follows: 

Ir’s TIME ror CONGRESS To INVESTIGATE BILLIE 
Sou 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The shoddy, surreptitious, “I've got the 
influence” manipulations of the indicted 
Texas millionaire, Bille Sol Estes, have 
reached such proportions that Congress can- 
not afford to delay long before it author- 
izes a full-scale, uninhibited investigation. 

Enough facts have already come out to 
suggest that the big-name ping, in- 
fluence-peddling, favor-recelving activities of 
Billie Sol Estes reached to the Cabinet level 
in Washington and make Bernard Goldfine’s 
operations of a few years back look petty. 

The Democratic Party has been in control 
of the machinery of Congress for 8 consecu- 
tive years. The Democrats alone can de- 
cide what shall be investigated, when and 
how thoroughly—or how timidly. When the 
Goldfine-Sherman Adams doings broke out 
into the open, the special House committee 
investigating the regulatory agencies did not 
take two breaths before it was sending out 
subpenas, 

WHERE'S THE ZEAL? 

Quite properly so. 

But the Democratic investigators of this 
Democratic Congress are not yet showing 
equal zeal to investigate the dubious enter- 
prises and actions of Billie Sol Estes, the big 
Democratic campaign contributor and friend 
of many who are today politically powerful 
in Washington. 

Is this Estes scandal just a little something 
which smells worse than it is, or is it a cor- 
rupt mess which is really worse than it 
smells? 

Take a brief look at what has already 
come out: z 
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The attorney general of the State of Texas, 
Will Wilson, found that Mr, Estes’ fertilizer, 
grain storage, and financial empire was built 
on “fraud and loose money.” 

Plus dubious business with the Federal 
Government. 

How dubious? We don't yet know. To 
find out is the duty of a congressional in- 
vestigation. 

We do know that in February, 1961, the 
Department of Agriculture granted Mr. Estes 
a sizable favor by limiting to 8700,000 the 
amount of bond he was required to produce 
as a warehouser of Govenment surplus grain. 
Attorney General Wilson says the bond 
should have been $3.5 million. 


APPOINTED BY FREEMAN 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
named Mr. Estes to the National Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The records show that in the single year 
of 1961 the Government paid close to $3 mll- 
lion to Mr. Estes for the use of his storage 
facilities in Texas at a time when, according 
to Mr. Wilson, other west Texas warehouses 
were idie. 

Simultaneously Mr. Estes was engineering 
a windfall of @300,000 from the Government 
from a cotton crop on 3,000 acres of farm- 
land in 5 States which was illegally culti- 
vated. 

Some people in the Department of Agri- 
culture evidently became suspicious. In the 
course of a secret inyestigation, a Depart- 
ment employee working on It died near Bry- 
an, Tex., of four gunshot wounds in the 
chest, A local sheriff quickly ruled the 
death a “suicide.” Doesn't it seem a bit 
unusual for a man to commit suicide by fir- 
ing four slugs from a pump gun into his 
own chest? 

Following the hearings conducted by the 
Texas Attorney General, one Agriculture De- 
partment official resigned, another was fired 
by Secretary Freeman, and a third is being 
transferred to the Philippines—some 8,000 
Miles from Washington. 

IT RAINED $17 SHIRTS 

During it all Billie Sol Estes was sprinkling 
$17 shirts and $12 neckties to Washington 
bureaucrats the way Goldfine once rained 
Christmas checks on the desks of White 
House secretaries. 

Secretary Freeman says the Department 
will conduct its own, searching and inde- 
Pendent investigation. This is a good begin- 
ning; it is as it should be. But it isn’t 
enough for the Department to Judge itself. 

No one can yet say how wide this scandal 
Spreads or how high it reaches into the top 
level of Washington officialdom, but If the 
Democrats who control the Senate's perma- 
nent Investigation subcommittee do not act 
soon and decisively, they will leave the im- 
Pression that they do not want to investi- 
Bate because they do not dare investigate. 


Coordination of Transportation Systems 
in Urban and Suburban Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the problem of urban planning is 
Understandably of great concern to the 
residents of our great metropolitan 
areas. The introduction of my bill for 
the coordination of all transportation 
Systems in urban and suburban areas, as 
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well as the administration's transporta- 
tion proposals have engendered a good 
deal of editorial comment. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, to have 
printed in the appendix of the RECORD 
three recent editorials from the New Jer- 
sey press. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press, Apr. 1, 
1962} 
COORDINATED TRANSPORT 


Senator Case plans to introduce a bill in 
the U.S. Senate which is designed to promote 
the coordination of the mass transportation 
and highway systems of the urban areas of 
the United States. 

The need for achieving the goal sought by 
Senator Case cannot be questioned, With 
railroads, buslines, and airlines all crying the 
blues and losing money it is obvious that 
something must be done to so apportion the 
transportation business that each of these 
three major segments may make a living. 

The Press has commented frequently upon 
the inconsistency of the 20th century view 
of the transportation problem. Buses and 
railroads vie with each other for the busi- 
ness which belongs to one or the other. 
Airplanes and railroads compete for the same 
passengers over the same relative short dis- 
tances where the difference in speed between 
the two media ts negligible. And the prl- 
vate automobile, which probably has no place 
at all in our metropolitan centers, congests 
our highways, tunnels, and parking facili- 
ties to the detriment of all business. 

We trust that Senator Casz's bill will be 
the beginning of a new approach to the 
transportation problem. Mass transportation 
is a vital part of our modern civilization 
and it is not re to see It threatened 
with extinction by unbridled competitfon. 
There is a fleld for the railroad, and one for 
the bus, and another for the airplane. Were 
each to operate in its proper sphere they 
would not all be threatened with Insolvency. 
And, besides, the traveling public would 
enjoy immeasurably improved service. 


From the Paterson (N.J.) News, Apr. 25, 
962] 
SENATOR CASE ON TRANSPORTATION 


In the pellmen rush in Washington to 
appropriate untold millions, mounting later 
into billions, for every kind of stimulant and 
inspiration for a better life in America and 
the world, New Jersey's senior U.S. Senator 
Currrorp P. Case speaks with heartening so- 
licitude on an important subject. 

Testifying before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Housing on the subject of mass trons- 
portation, Senator Case strikes a salient and 
potent note when he comments: 

“No new Federal spending program for 
mass transportation will succeed unless the 
money is spent wisely * * and as if to 
illustrate that on occasion this solicitude 
isn't adhered to, he adds: “any more than 
the billions the Federal Government spends 
for construction of urban highways have 
proved the answer to the transportation 
problem.” 

Senator Case Is joined with his junior col- 
league, Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, in S. 
3126, which Is the administration’s trans- 
portation bill, and in addition, he has in- 
troduced his own measure, S. 3122, which 
would apply a checkrein on indiscriminate 
spending on a mushrooming transportation 
plan which could eventually lead nowhere. 

The point is made by Senator Case that 
the Federal Government's billion-dollar 
highway program hasn't solved the problem 
of transportation, and its efficacy, aside from 
providing unbroken concrete across and 
around the country, has been wanting in 
affording relief for jampacked metropolitan 
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areas. It is a long-established fact that the 
more roads there are, the greater the con- 
gestion as motorists pour out their traveling 
propensities. 

In the meantime, as urban areas continue 
to crowd up and sylvan suburbs begin to 
ape their congested city neighbors, a choked 
up megalopolis is developing and the har- 
assed millions seeking toget to their destina- 
tions moye like ants in a jelly bowl. 

Senator Case's proposal is that planning 
authority be in the hands of local, State 
and regional agencies which know their 
needs and that “after 3 years, it would con- 
dition approval of specific project funds for 
both highway and mass transit development 
on the housing administrator's finding that 
they are in keeping with locally initiated 
areawide transportation plans previously ap- 
proved by him.” 

This is the essence of wise planning in a 
field in which billions could be spent with- 
out providing the service needed in burgeon- 
ing areas. The problem is not a playtoy 
which can be discarded once its usefulness 
is exhausted. It takes ingenious thinking, 
practical planning, and solicitous spending. 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 
Apr. 30, 1962] 
A LEVER 


Washington observers are noting wide sup- 
port for President Kennedy’s bill to use Fed- 
eral funds for big-city transit projects. 

Among those listed in favor of the bill 
are New Jersey's Senator WiLLIams, who in- 
troduced it, and New Jersey’s Senator CASE, 
who calls it “a step in the right direction.” 

Senator Case's endorsement contains a 
reservation that has escaped general notice, 
though. 

In praising the administration bill, he has 
continued to urge the enactment of his own 
transit bill, which he introduced at the same 
time Senator WrLams was introducing the 
President's bill. 

The Case bill would require cities to make 
definite plans for coordinating their mass 
transit systems with highway programs. The 
bill would deny Federal funds to any city 
that failed to make such advance plans. 

The administration bill does not contain 
quite the same hitch, and Senator CASE 
seems to feel that his bill would be an im- 
portant companion to the administration 
measure. 

Here, there should be no doubt of the 
need. Sorely as cities may need transit 
funds, they may need sound planning even 
more. If Federal funds can be used as a 
lever to insure that planning will take 
place, there should be all the more chance 
they would be spent wisely. 


Passports for Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the St, Louis Globe-Democrat of April 
30, 1962: 

From the St. Louis (Mio.) Globe-Democrut, 
Apr. 30, 1962] 
Passport ror Reps? 

Believe it or not, but Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, who was long an open and avowed 
member of the Communist Party, may get 
a U.S. passport, after all. 
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Last year, the Supreme Court ruled these 
vital safe-conduct passes could be denied to 
Red party members. This decision was 
hailed by many concerned with the Nation's 
security. 

The decree meant, for example, that Wash- 
ington could stop known Communist 
couriers from going abroad to transmit. in- 
formation—or pick up funds to finance 
espionage in this country. 

It also meant Communist Party bigwigs 
could no longer smear their country over- 
seas, by taking part in anti-American propa- 
ganda circuses staged here by the Soviet 
Union. 

But where the Supreme Court giveth, the 
State Department taketh away. 

Last January, the Department unveiled a 
new set of rules that must be followed be- 
fore it will deny an American Communist 
a passport. 

First, the burden of proof of party mem- 
bership is on Washington. The FBI or other 
agencies involved must produce witnesses 
who can identify the passport applicant as 
a party member. He and his lawyer must 
also have the right to cross-examine these 
witnesses. Washington must produce any 
evidence that shows party membership for 
his examination. 

This is mandatory, no matter how confi- 
dential the material or its source. If it is 
classified information which cannot be dis- 
closed to unauthorized persons, the evidence 
can’t be used. 

Worst still, even airtight proof of past 
Communist Party membership isn’t 3 
The applicant can say he has 
the party. It is up to Washington to con 
otherwise. 

When these rules were made public, the 
American Civil Liberties Union shouted with 
joy. This is the first time in history, the 
ACLU ponted out, that the right “to con- 
front and cross-examine” has been made a 
part of the “Government's loyalty-security 
programs.” 

It said it would urge other Government 
agencies to follow the State Department's 
example. 

Mrs. Flynn has applied for a passport to go 
abroad. Last week, a hearing was held to 
show cause for denying it. But the redtape 
which the State Department has wound 
cases immediately 
brought the proceedings to a halt. 

A major witness failed to appear. Why? 
Perhaps out of fear of the abuse the Com- 
munist Party and its friends might heap on 
him. Perhaps out of fear of bodily harm 
from one of the many plug-uglies and hired 
assassins on the party’s payroll. 

Mrs. Flynn's hearing was postponed until 
May 3. Unless the missing witness can be 
rounded up, it will be bon voyage for “Lizzy,” 
another great victory for civil liberties and 
one more black day for the United States. 


The National Civil Defense Effort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Charles C. Ralls, Region 8 Director of 
the Office of Civil Defense and former 
State director of civil defense in the 
State of Washington, has written a most 
interesting article on our civil defense 
program entitled, “Time for Debate Has 
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Passed.” This article appeared in the 
April 17, 1962, issue of World. 

Mr. Ralls, who has served the United 
States and his community both as a dis- 
tinguished citizen and practicing attor- 
ney in the State of Washington and as 
a marine combat veteran in the Pacific 
campaigns, is a past commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. His article ex- 
plains the scope of that organization's 
work in the national civil defense effort, 
and, accordingly, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Mr. Charles C. Ralls’ 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Trmz ror DEBATE Has PASSED 
(By Charles C. Ralls) 


The VFW is an organization of men who 
have fought America’s wars on land, in the 
alr, and on the sea. The organization is 
dedicated to supporting the American insti- 
tution, and to preserving the freedoms 
granted therein. 

The commander in chief of the VFW is 
concerned with the complex international 
tensions that now exist, and is vitally con- 
cerned with the fact that we now live in the 
nuclear age. He has organized a National 
Civil Defense Action Committee and has 
9 it authority to study and to devise a 

whereby every member of the or- 
1 will have a definite assignment 
in the passive defense of our country. 

The committee considered the problem 
from the standpoint of men who have par- 
ticipated in combat. They remembered the 
days they wore the steel helmet and carried 
the shovel. They considered these and other 
defensive tools as vital as the rifie they car- 
ried. They realized that they could not fire 
the weapon offensively If they had neglected 
their defense—and thereby, perished. 

The VFW has always been conscious of the 
menace of communism, and that under the 
Red banner 1 billion people live in poverty 
and in fetters. They are concerned with the 
fact that the leaders of international com- 
munism never relax in their quest for world 
domination. Of great concern is the fact 
that its spread has encircled a nation in our 
hemisphere—Cuba. 


COMMON PRUDENCE DEMANDS DEFENSE 


The committee was also aware that Rus- 
sia possesses the atomic weapon, and has the 
ability by plane, submarine, and missile to 
deliver the bomb to any part of the United 
States. In view of Communist belligerence, 
its enslavement of unprotected areas, its re- 
fusal to enter into any agreement for dis- 
armament, its constant creation of tensions 
in Vietnam, Laos, and other parts of the 
Far and Near East, and its recent testing of 
nuclear weapons, it was apparent to the com- 
mittee that common prudence demanded 
that the United States give equal stature to 
our Military Establishment and to the pas- 
sive defense of our Nation; namely, civil 
defense. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have learned, 
during their military career, to accept au- 
thority, and feel that every American citi- 
zen must do likewise, 

The President of the United States is the 
top authority in our country. He was elected 
by the people and 18 ed with the re- 
sponsibility of caring for the health, welfare, 
and survival of our people. He deals daily 
with military matters and with foreign re- 
lations as it affects our country. He has a 
more complete picture of our Nation’s capa- 
bility than any other person. President Ken- 
nedy likens civil defense to a policy of insur- 
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ance. In a message to the Congress he 
stated, No insurance is cost free, and every 
American citizen and his community must 
decide for themselves whether this form of 
survival insurance justifies the expenditure 
of effort, time, and money—for myself, I 
am convinced that it does.” 

The VFW is also convinced that this In- 
surance is necessary, and has pledged its 
membership to follow responsible leadership 
in preparing the Nation for every eventu- 
ality. Now is the time for action, America— 
the time for debate has passed. 


Needed for Panama Canal: Water, Water, 
Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
problems affecting the operation of the 
Panama Canal, emphasized during pe- 
rlodie extremely dry seasons, is that of 
an adequate supply of water for Gatun 
Lake. 

An informative article on this subject 
in the April 6, 1962 issue of the Panama 
Canal Review, the official organ of the 
Panama Canal Company, summarizes 
the studies now being made to find the 
best way to meet water needs. 

The indicated article follows: 

[From the Panama Canal Review, Apr. 6, 
1962] 


NEEDED: WATER, WATER, WATER 


Any isthmian newcomer who watches the 
almost daily deluges of the rainy season 
might find it difficult to believe that lack 
of water ever would become a problem here. 
But those familiar with the canal operation 
and the almost rainless months of the dry 
season recognize the very real and continu- 
ing concern about the available supply of 
water. 

Every complete lockage from one ocean 
to the other requires 52 million gallons of 
water, which is approximately the same 
amount as an industrial stateside city of 
50,000 would use in a week's time. It is 
true that this amount of water, vast as it is, 
nevertheless is only the proverbial “drop in 
the bucket,” compared to all the rainfall 
here. 

The gimmick that might trick the new- 
comer watching the rainy season weather is 
that there also is an annual dry season 
from January to May. Most of the water to 
be used during those months must be 
stored during the rainy season. It is this 
necessity for storing water during the rainy 
season to sustain canal operations during 
the dry season that causes furrowed brows 
among canal officials. 

At the present time, canal storage facill- 
ties are capable of impounding somewhat 
less than one-fourth of the average available 
runoff, The increasing canal traffic of re- 
cent years and consequent increases in the 
use of water for ship transits is causing fresh 
concern about future water requirements for 
the first time since 1935, when Madden Dam 
was completed. 

In recent years, there have been brief 
and minor water shortages during extra- 
dry seasons. These have resulted in tempo- 
rary reductions in *he allowable draft of 
transiting vessels Even these temporary 
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limitations, minor as the few inches they 
involve may seem to laymen, often result 
in economic loss to shippers and, conse- 
quently, the ultimate consumer, who must 
pay the increased cost. For example: If 
the limitations force a vessel to reduce its 
potential cargo from 30,000 tons to 28,000 
tons, the per-ton shipping cost is increased 
vy about 7 percent, inasmuch as ship op- 
erating expenses remain virtually the same, 
regardless of the amount of cargo carried. 

To enable the canal to more adequately 
and continuously serve the needs of world 
shipping, three possible avenues of action 
are being considered by the Engineering and 
Construction Bureau to increase available 
water during dry seasons. They are: (1) 
Conservation, during dry seasons, of water 
Stored in Madden and Gatun Lakes; (2) 
increasing the storage capability of Gatun 
Lake; (3) creation of additional reservoir 
storage. 

The most easily accomplished of the possi- 
bilities—greater conservation of present 
Water storage—already is far along in both 
Planning and actual implementation, 
Chief among the conservation measures are 
plans for reducing and eventually eliminat- 
ing completely the generation of hydroelec- 
tris power at Gatun, at least during severe 
dry seasons. Two gas turbine generators 
have been ordered by the Engineering and 
Construction Bureau from Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., and are scheduled for in- 
Stallation before the beginning of next dry 
season, to at least partially replace the clec- 
tric power needs now supplied by Gatun 
Hydroelectric Station during dry seasons. 
Studies now are being made about possible 
Purchase of additional thermal generating 
units to further reduce the need for hydro- 
electric power generation at Gatun. 

Conservation of Gatun Lake water by 
eliminating its use for generating electricity 
during dry seasons would enable present 
water storage to provide for a minimum of 
35 lockages daily, approximately 5 more than 
present requirements. Generation of elec- 
trical power at Madden Hydroelectric Sta- 
tion would continue, because all water re- 
leased for generating purposes there flows 
into Gatun Lake, where it can be used for 
lockage purposes. 

Elimination of power generation at Gatun 
is important from a water conservation 
standpoint because of the vast amount of 
Water such power generation requires. To 
generate enough electricity at Gatun to op- 
erate 10 2-ton air-conditioning units for a 
Month takes approximately the same amount 
of water as required by a complete lockage 
from ocean to ocean. Or, stated another 
Way, four families with monthly Canal Zone 
electricity bills of $26.50 would, as a group, 
be using enough water per month to provide 
for one ocean-to-ocean transit if the power 
Were generated at Gatun, 

The second means of improving the water 
Supply situation—by increasing the storage 
Capability of Gatun Lake—could be accom- 
Plished by deepening the channel or increas- 
ing the maximum level of the lake. The 
result of either deepening the channel by 
5 feet or raising the maximum level of the 
lake by 5 feet would be to add a minimum 
Capability of at least nine additional lock- 
ages per day. If both were done, it would 
add double this, or 18 lockages per day. 

Of these two possibilities, deepening the 
Channel appenrs to be more attractive be- 
Cause tt is relatively simple and inexpensive 
Compared to increasing the maximum level 
ot Gatun Lake. Such an increase in the level 
of the lake would require extensive—and ex- 
Peusiye—changes in the locks, dams, and 
Many other canal installations and, at least 
for the present, is considered too costly for 
the potential benefits, It also would de- 
Crease the ability of the lake to absorb sud- 
den, heavy rainfalls, thus increasing the dan- 
Ber of it flooding with potentially disastrous 
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consequences for canal installations and 
operations. 

Deepening of the channel would add to 
the storage capability of the lake, because 
it would permit the minimum level of the 
lake to be reduced below the present mini- 
mum of 82 feet. Each foot of additional re- 
duction would, of course, represent addi- 
tional storage capability for the lake, 

The third means of increasing water avail- 
able during the dry season—by creating ad- 
ditional reservoir storage—includes two 
major possibilities. One would be construc- 
tion of a new dam on the Chagres River above 
Madden Dam. The other would be construc- 
tion of a dam between an arm of Gatun 
Lake and the main body of the lake. Only 
the latter possibility, involving part of the 
existing Gatun Lake, Is being given serious 
consideration at the present time. 

Studies indicate that construction of a 
dam across the so-called Trinidad arm of 
Gatun Lake and raising the water level be- 
hind it to a maximum of 98 feet, or 11 feet 
above the present maximum leyel of the lake, 
would provide storage space for enough water 
to permit nine additional lockages per day 
during the dry season. Such a project also 
would provide other benefits, including 
greater potential for hydroelectric power 
generation. 

In addition to these three major possibili- 
ties, studies also are being made relative 
to pumping large quantities of water back 
into Gatun Lake from below Gatun Dam. 
Such pumping would be done during the dry 
season to keep the lake at the level necessary 
for navigation purposes. 

With lockages now averaging almost 30 
per day and traffic increasing steadily, canal 
officials hope to meet future water require- 
ments for some years by eliminating dry 
season electrical power generation at Gatun 
and deepening the channel through Gatun 
Lake or building a Trinidad Dam, or both. 

The canal officials are confident that water 
requirements can be met by these means for 
many years to come. Implementing these 
plans will, of course, necessitate continuing 
improvements over the years ahead to keep 
abreast of needs. But improvements are 
nothing new for the isthmian waterway. 
There has been steady Improvement of it 
throughout much of the period since it was 
opened in 1914, thus keeping it abreast of 
world shipping needs and enabling it to pro- 
vide efficient service to world commerce. 
Providing adequate water storage to meet 
future needs is, therefore, simply another 
step in the continuing improvement of the 
isthmian crossing. 


Outstanding Service of Rotary in 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, I con- 
sider it a privilege to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, and to the people of 
America, a story of how the Rotary, one 
of our outstanding service organizations, 
is serving the people of Wisconsin. 

Along with other civic, humanitarian, 
patriotie-minded organizations, this 
service plays a highly significant role in 
our national life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have arti- 
cle No. 4 of a series being published in 
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the Milwaukee Journal, reflecting the 
services of such organizations, printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ROTARY Gave IMPETUS TO KEWAUNEE Hos- 
PITAL—28 MEMBERS ALONE DONATED $50,000; 
CLUB ITSELF PLEDGES $1,500 MORE 

(By Frank A. Aukofer) 

Kewaunee, Wis.—If you were to ask the 
average citizen here who was most responsi- 
ble for raising the money to pay for the com- 
munity’s half-million-dollar hospital, he 
would very likely name most of the members 
of the Rotary Club. 

Of course, no one would give exclusive 
credit to any individual or group because St. 
Mary's Kewaunee Area Memorial Hospital 
was a community venture and involved, in 
one way or another, most of the 2,772 resi- 
dents of this northeastern Wisconsin city. 

Yet, as Clarence C. Ihlenfeldt, vica presi- 
dent of the hospital board of directors, put 
it: “If it would not have been for Rotary 
and its individual strength, the thing would 
never haye gotten off the ground.” 

LONG WITHOUT HOSPITAL 


Kewaunce had been without a hospital for 
15 years when the project first was proposed 
in 1955. State and Federal aid was sought 
but not obtained, so it was decided to start 
Eaa OPPII from within the community 
itself. 

At first, as Ihlenfeldt pointed out, "people 
thought we were nuts to try to raise a half 
million dollars in a town the size of Ke- 
waunee. 

“But when Leo Bruemmer and Doc Grady 
and Rotary said it wasn't a dream, then 
people realized it was something that might 
work.” 

Leo Bruemmer was the late L. W. Bruem- 
mer, president of the Kewaunee Union State 
Bank and an active Rotarian. Doc Grady is 
Dr. E. P. Grady, also a Rotarian. 

PLEDGES FOR FUTURE 


The 28 members of the Rotary Club, as in- 
dividuals, to date have donated some $50,000 
to the hospital. The club itself pledged 
$1,500 which it paid over a 5-year period from 
the 820 a year dues and fines assessed against 
members. 

Each Rotarian is assessed 25 cents a week, 
whether or not he attends the weekly supper 
meeting at Drab's Tavern & Pizza House. 

In addition, many Rotarlans stumped 
about Wisconsin and several other States at 
their own expense to drum up donations for 
the hospital. They also hit thelr own firms 
for contributions. 

“In many cases,” Ihlenfeldt said, there 
were large contributions from companies 
only because many of the firm executives 
were in Rotary.” 

ENTERPRISING SERVICE 

Ground was broken for the 32-bed hospital 
in 1957; the complete plant was dedicated 
just 2 years later. 

Although the Kewaunee Rotary Club itself 
was perhaps no more responsible for the 
realization of the hospital than other or- 
ganizations in the city, the club's role in 
the venture serves to illustrate its adherence 
to the primary tenet of Rotary: “Service as a 
basis of worthy enterprise.” 


In addition to its support of the hospital, 
the Kewaunee Rotary Club sponsors a Boy 
Scout troop in the city. The troop meets in 
an old building owned by the club. Mem- 
bers now are considering the purchase or 
construction of a new building for the 
Scouts. 

Once a year, the Rotary Club also pays for 
a dinner for all the schoolteachers In the city, 
to introduce and reintroduce them to the 
community.” 


MEMBERSHIP VARIED 


The Kewaunee Rotary Club was founded In 
1924, with 24 charter members, Its member- 
ship since then has consisted primarily of 
the leading men of the community. Mem- 
bers are company executives, real estate and 
insurance agents, doctors, attorneys, dentists, 
druggists, and optometrists. The list crosses 
the entire range of business and professional 
life in the community. Its president is 
Joseph E. Novak. 

Although it is one of the smaller ones in 
the State, the Kewaunee Rotary Club typifies 
the activities of the 112 Rotary clubs in Wis- 
consin and the Upper Peninsula. The clubs 
are divided into three main districts and 
have a total membership of 6,070. 

There are clubs that are more active in 
community and civic affairs than the one in 
Kewaunee; many are less active. But all of 
them, in one way or another, perform sery- 
ices in their areas, either on their own voli- 
tion or in support of programs prescribed by 
Rotary International. 

STUDENTS EXCHANGED 

Participation in Rotary International pro- 
gtams by local clubs takes the form primarily 
of cooperation in the international organiza- 
tion's student exchange program. All Rotary 
clubs contribute to sponsorship of foreign 
students in this country or United States 
students in foreign countries. 

Community projects, on the other hand, 
Tange over a wide area, although much of the 
emphasis is on work with youth. Youth 
projects include sponsorship of Boy and Girl 
Scout units, work with crippled children, 
recognition programs for high school honor 
pupils and sponsorship of postprom parties 
at high schools. 

Individual Rotary clubs are proud of their 
2 autonomy, so they do not band together 

statewide projects, such as the 
Beate Lions Clubs do in support of the Lions 
foundation camp for the blind at Rosholt 
(Portage County). 
SPONSOR MANY PROJECTS 

Besides youth projects, Rotary clubs 
sponsor such things as: 

The development of a 20 acre park at the 
Menomonee Falls Club, which park will even- 
tually be turned over to that city. 

A completely equiped rescue squad, bought 
and paid for by the Burlington Rotary Club, 
for use in that city and the resort area 
surrounding it. 

Organization and financing of a Boy Scout 
camp, by the Fond du Lac Rotary Club. 

In Two Rivers, a leading role in the for- 
mation of an employer-employe relations 
Nat toa by the Rotary Club there. 

of summer baseball for young- 
aie of all ages, by the Delavan Club. 
MOVIE IS PRODUCED 


In Thiensville-Mequon, production of a 
movie about life in those communities that 
has been shown at Rotary Club meetings 
all over the world. 

At Walworth, Fontana, and Williams Bay, 
a cooperative project to build a cabin for 
Girl Scouts at their scout camp. 

Many clubs, like the one in Kewaunee, 
sponsor civic and community projects with 
dues and money from fines. It is up to the 
individual Rotary Club to determine its own 
dues, fines, and projects. 

Other clubs, however, may have to resort 
to fundraising activities. It may be a corn 
and bratwurst roast, as in Thlensville- 
Mequon, or an auction of meat from a 
butchered steer, as in Ripon. 

“GETTING THINGS DONE” 


The result in either case is the same: 
Money in the treasury for the club's service 
projects. Philip W. Orth, Jr., of 2623 North 
Terrace Avenue, Milwaukee, a district gov- 
ernor for Rotary, put it this way: “In many 
communities, service clubs are the difer- 
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ence between not getting things done and 
getting things done.” 

The first Rotary Club in Wisconsin was 
chartered at Superior on May 1, 1912, It 
had 22 members. The largest club in the 
State is Milwaukee, with 358 members; the 
smallest, at Mount Horeb (Dane County), 
has 15. 


National Guard: Our Ace in the Hole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Defense recently revealed 
that, in addition to a 58,000 cut in per- 
sonnel strength of the Army National 
Guard and U.S. Army Reserve, 880 ex- 
isting company-size units would be 
eliminated from the Reserve Force struc- 
ture. This anticipates the deletion of 
approximately 10 percent of the Army 
National Guard units now organized in 
each State. In the State of Arkansas 
10 of the 94 organized units would be 
lost to this unjustified and unwarranted 
slash in our national security program, 
even though more defense funds are be- 
ing made available than ever before in 
peace time history. 

As quickly as I learned of this proposal 
to emasculate our Arkansas National 
Guard I sent the Secretary of the Army 
the strongest protest and also advised 
the chairman of our House Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee studying the Reserve 
Forces program of the serious effects 
such actions would have on the Nation's 
defenses and also on the units and com- 
munities in the State of Arkansas. 

This program, conceived I feel certain 
without the approval of the military 
leaders of our Nation but hotrodded 
through the Department of the Army by 
the demands of the commissariat of the 
Department of Defense, would eliminate 
four National Guard units at Jonesboro, 
two units at West Memphis, and one each 
at Forrest City, Wynne, and Harrisburg, 
all in the First District of Arkansas. In 
addition, units at Fayetteville, Stuttgart, 
Bentonville, Siloam Springs, Rogers, 
Lincoln, Harrison, Mountain Home, 
Berryville, Springdale, and Marshall 
would be lost in this reorganization. As 
stated previously, these unit cutbacks 
would be over and above whatever may 
result from the impending reorganiza- 
tion of the 39th Division. 

How is such action viewed at home? 
What do the people think about this im- 
petuous and ill-considered elimination of 
highly trained and well-equipped mili- 
tary units. The Jonesboro, Ark., Evening 
Sun, on May 1, devoted its lead editorial 
to the consideration of this problem as 
it relates to the four units of the 875th 
Engineering Battalion stationed in 
Jonesboro and nearby State College. 
The editorial is aptly entitled “National 
Guard: Our Ace in the Hole.” Members 
will be interested in reading this judg- 
ment of the Department of Defense ef- 
fort, and I feel certain that similar edi- 
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torial evaluations have been appearing 
in the various newspapers across the 
Nation. 
The editorial follows: 
[From the Jonesboro (Ark.) Evening Sun, 
May 1, 1962] 
NATIONAL GUARD: OUR ACE IN THE HOLE 


In this day of misplaced values, it seems 
that Washington Is trying to wreck the most 
valuable citizen's military force in the 
world—the National Guard. 

Announcement was made last week of a 
proposal to cut down the strength of the 
National Guards in the Nation, Including 
complete elimination of the 875th Engineers 
Battalion, which is headquartered here. 

Four companies of the 875th are located 
at Arkansas State College, the fifth at 
Stut 

This is rather shocking news, in view of 
events of recent months. The 875th and a 
few similar battalions across the Nation car- 
ry a No. 1 priority. This means that in case 
of emergency, they are subject to immediate 
call. 

When the Berlin crisis came up last year, 
one of the engineer battalions was mustered 
into Federal service immediately. The 875th 
was placed on alert, to be ready for im- 
mediate mobilization. It remained on alert 
until just recently. 

It is hard to conceive of the Department 
of Army strategy which just a few months 
ago thought these units were so absolutely 
vital to the defense of the Nation, but today 
they're not even needed at all. 

These are men highly skilled. In the 
875th, 90 percent of the men are qualified in 
their job assignments. Nearly all of the of- 
ficers have attended special engineering 
schools to qualify for their duties. Close to 
half a million dollars has been, or is being 
spent on quarters for the battalion. They 
have $314 million worth of new equipment, 
in addition to many millions of dollars worth 
of older machinery. 

What is behind this move to cut out a big 
chunk of the Natlon's National Guard? Is 
this just the beginning? 

Any reduction in the National Guard at 
this time would be tragic for the country. 
Since the days of Washington this Nation 
has depended upon the civilian soldier in 
time of emergency. In World War I and 
Korea, National Guard units were pressed 
into service, and they performed brilliantly. 

Has President Kennedy forgotten so soon 
that while he was operating a Navy PT boat 
at Guadalcanal that the first unit to arrive 
to replace the Marines was the 164th Infantry 
Division—not Regular Army, but a National 
Guard outfit from North Dakota, supple- 
mented with guardsmen from Midwestern 
States. You can rest assured that the Ma- 
rines haven't forgotten. 

Has the Department of the Army forgotten 
that the Japanese would have stormed right 
onto our Northwest shores had not the men 
of the 206th Coast Artillery shut the door in 
their faces at Dutch Harbor in the Unalaska 
chain in 1942. The Japs took Kiska and 
Attu and were ready to roll right down the 
chain to our west coast. But when they 
attacked Dutch Harbor, they were met by 
a hail of fire so great they never tried again, 
and within a year they had been chased com- 
pletely out of the islands. 

The 206th wasn’t a Regular Army unit—it 
was a National Guard outfit from Arkansas. 
Jonesboro will never forget, because about 
150 of those men were Jonesboro residents. 
Some of the veterans of the 206th are still 
& part of the National Guard unit here, lend- 
ing of their experience to younger men who 
may be called upon at any time for a similar 
defense. 

Reduce the National Guard? Absolutely 
not. On them rests the burden of backing 
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up the Regular Army in case of war. This is 
no time to be penny wise and pound foolish. 
It is a time for unwavering strength—a 
strong Air Force, strong Navy, strong Reserve 
and strong National Guard. 


About the Cruiser “Canberra” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine, Dr. Philip Noto, of Pas- 
saic, has called to my attention an article 
from the Giornale Di Sicilia of March 18, 
1962. This article reflects great credit 
on the men of the U.S. naval cruiser 
Canberra. 

Dr. Noto and his good wife have been 
active in charitable work for the orphan- 
age located in the doctor's native town 
of Monreale. The altruistic work done 
by the officers and sailors of the cruiser 
Canberra is described in a translation of 
the article in the Giornale Di Sicilia. 

I append the article in full because I 
believe that too often the occasional mis- 
deeds of our military men abroad are 
overemphasized, while the good they do 
is ignored: 

{From the Giornale di Sicilia, Mar. 18, 1962] 
Movinc GESTURE OF THE SAILORS OF THE 
“CanBEnrna”: THEY HAV RENOVATED THE 

BOCCONE DEL POVERO, OF MONREALE 


The men of the Canberra, a cruiser of the 
U.S. Navy which at this time is in the port 
of Palermo, have started a new kind of 
generous deed worthy of every possible praise 
and thankfulness. 

After a visit by the commanding officer of 
the cruiser with some of the directors of 
Boccone del Povero, of Monreale, the ex- 
tremely poor condition of the building, 
which houses 100 orphans from 1 to 16 years 
of age, were evaluated. The officers and 
Sailors of the Canberra decided to get busy 
and do something about it and correct the 
disgraceful situation. 

Thus, yesterday, Friday, about 150 sailors 
on their time of leave, met at Monreale 
loaded with all sorts of tools and materials, 
Yolled up their sleeves and started to do 
Some serious work. 

Some started to repair the doors, the win- 
dows, the chairs, the desks and the tables 
of the dining room, some climbed the roof 
to replace tiles, and some constructed new 
Partitions and plastered over the walls. 
Others grabbed brushes and paint, repainting 
with cheerful colors, walls, doors, windows 
and desks. Some fixed the lighting system, 
Put in order the garden and did many other 
things of which the orphanage was in dire 
need. 


They buut new toilet facilities, covered the 
refectory tables with formica, cleaned and 
fixed all that was possible. One of the 
Painters even decorated some of the rooms 
with different designs and drew on one wall 
the words of the “Lords Prayer.” In the 
midst of the frenzied activity of these human 
Specimens of every color and creed, tall and 
short, fat and lean, the little sisters, on 
Whose shoulders rest the weighty problems 
of the institution, seemed more fragile than 
ever. But the smiles which illuminated 
their faces indicated how great was their 
joy. “These men,” said one of the sisters, 
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“have been sent by St. Joseph, because for 
his feast day, the orphanage will be beauti- 
ful and clean.” 

The sailors of the Canberra are not 
novices at these manfestations of solidarity 
because during their cruising have done the 
same work in other institutions in Greece, 
France, and even America. They will re- 
turn today, Saturday, and tomorrow, Sun- 
day, to complete their work. 

In the meantime, the orphans of the 
Boccone del Povero were dined and enter- 
tained on board of the Canberra. 

The older orphans of the Boccone del 
Povero will go on board of the Canberra 
today to thank the commanding officer and 
all the sailors for their most generous gesture 
of good will. 


Cardinal Warns United States Against 
Soft Sell of Commie Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
1 — Catholic Missourian of March 25, 
1962: 

[From the Jefferson City (Mo.) Catholic 
Missourian, Mar. 25, 1962 
CARDINAL WARNS UNITED STATES AGAINST SOFT 
SELL OF COMMIE THREAT 


Boston.—Richard Cardinal Cushing has 
warned against a “concerted campaign * * * 
to establish the conclusion that there is no 
internal threat from communism in the 
United States.” 

It is absurd to think that the United 
States, alone among the nations of the 
world, is free from Soviet subversion and in- 
filtration, the Archbishop of Boston said. 

Cardinal Cushing, in his column in the 
Pilot, Boston archdiocesan newspaper, ques- 
tioned the wisdom of using the strength of 
the U.S. Communist Party as a gage of Soviet 
success here. 

“This is an inadequate gage,” he said. “It 
is not the party alone but also the plot to 
dominate the world that makes communism 
a threat from within, Identified with that 
plot are agents in embassies, consulates, in 
the U.N., in the entertainers, scholars, and 
others who come to the States from Russia.” 

“Whenever an important Soviet agent was 
encountered during congressional investiga- 
tions,” Cardinal Cushing noted, “he seldom, 
if ever, identified himself with the Commu- 
nist Party as such. He operated merely 
through a contact with some Soviet superior. 

“Underground activities identified with the 
plot to conquer the world are almost beyond 
detection,” he said. “Nevertheless it is the 
real gage of internal Soviet success in the 
United States.” 


comm 

congressional committees,” he said. 
on the absurd premise that the United 
States, the prime target, is alone of the na- 
tions in the world, exempt from concerted 
Soviet subversion and infiltration.” 

The chief external threat posed by com- 
munism now lies in “Soviet scientific suc- 
cesses,” Cardinal said, and these 
successes “originated for the most part from 
the internal danger created by Communist 
spies.” 
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“The Soviets have achieved important vic- 
tories in China, Cuba, Africa and many other 
countries, primarily because of their success 
within the fallen countries themselves and 
within the United States,” he said. 


Congressman Wilson Proud of His Home- 
town’s Accomplishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am extremely proud of my home 
community in placing first in its cate- 
gory in the 1961 Cleanest City Award 
contest. 

In its first effort in 1960, Bedford, 
Ind., placed second in the contest spon- 
sored by the National Clean Up-Paint 
Up-Fix Up Bureau here in Washington. 

Citizens of the community redoubled 
their efforts in 1961, and Bedford 
emerged with first place in the 10,000 to 
25,000 population category. Now the 
community is in an all-out effort to reach 
the ultimate—the Ernest T. Trigg Tro- 
phy which is awarded each year as the 
grand national award of the National 
Clean Up-Paint Up-Fix Up Bureau. 

I also am very proud of the achieve- 
ment of the capital of Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, which placed third in the 500,000 
to 1 million population category, and of 
Mitchell, Ind., which placed third in the 
under-5,000 category. : 

OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 


Of 24 trophies presented by the na- 
tional bureau for last year’s accomplish- 
ments, 3 went to cities in the Hoosier 
State. Two went to cities in my home 
county. I doubt that this has been 
achieved in the past in any other county 
in the Nation. 

Bedford’s achievement in the national 
contest may be attributed largely to the 
efforts of women of the community. 
Working through the beautification com- 
mittee of the chamber of commerce, they 
set out with determination early in 1960 
and by the end of the year they had 
filled a large scrapbook with clippings 
telling of improvements that had been 
made. The ladies recruited help of city 
and county departments, of business- 
men, of homeowners—of virtually every- 
one—and they refused to take “no” fo 
an answer. 

They were responsible for a flower- 
planting campaign which spread 
throughout the city. The city of Bed- 
ford even built beautiful planters at each 
corner of the courthouse square and vis- 
itors to downtown Bedford now see 
beautiaul flowers growing at four impor- 
tant intersections. 

The beautiful courthouse built of 
native limestone and situated in the 
center of the public square is now bathed 
in brilliant light at night so that the 
beauty of the building might be enjoyed 
by those who pass through Bedford at 
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night as well as those who are in the 
city during daylight hours. 

I fully believe that Bedford will re- 
main in the winners’ circle in the 
national contest for years to come, The 
entire community is proud of its first 
place award and pride gives incentive for 
greater achievement. Bedford has 
shown what can be done with public 
interest and cooperation. 


David Brinkley’s Journal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, David 
Brinkley and the National Broadcasting 
Co. deserve a great deal of credit for last 
night's program featuring a number of 
the 156,000 exasperated reservists and 
their irate wives. 

The administration has used unprece- 
dented time and facilities to sell this 
callup farce to the public and it is re- 
freshing to know that someone has gone 
to the trouble of extending a few minutes 
to the reservists at Fort Devens to air 
their personal views. 

We heard the callup referred to as an 
ideological project and of the great 
propaganda powers of the President’s 
action, but as time goes on there is cer- 
tainly a growing suspicion in the public 
mind that we have here something akin’ 
to the Cuban fiasco. While the re- 
servists have at long last been promised 
out in the month of August, the neces- 
sity for several months additional delay 
is not apparent. It is very doubtful that 
this $3-million-a-day display and waste 
of manpower is presently impressing 
anyone. 

Let me briefly outline the experience 
of one of my constituents who has had 
the misfortune to invest his life’s savings 
of $20,000 in a business venture, plus an 
$80,000 mortgage obligation in a desir- 
able seasonal enterprise. Unfortunate- 
ly, the major opportunity for him to saye 
his investment is during the months of 
June, July, and August, and his applica- 
tion for a hardship discharge has been 
summarily denied. He now stands to 
lose his life’s savings while sitting around 
camp awaiting an August discharge at 
the whim of someone at the Defense De- 
partment. His detailed application has 
been flatly denied under circumstances 
which suggest that little or no attention 
was paid to it. Whether he can survive 
this personal emergency or lose his life’s 
savings is problematical, but many in 
lesser circumstances have been granted 
relief and I certainly agree that this 
serviceman, his wife, and family, have 
every cause to complain. 

I am asking for a reconsideration of 
his case and in the meantime, salute 
David Brinkley and the National Broad- 
casting Co. for airing another misguided 
project of the New Frontier, 
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Jolting Report on Security in Britain 
May Be Helpful 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFOENIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following San Diego Tribune 
editorial It cites the Radcliffe report on 
the British security system which points 
out a lack of attention to security pre- 
cautions. The Tribune also points out 
that this problem is one in which the 
whole free world has a stake: 


JOLTING REPORT ON BSECURITY IN 
May Be HELPFUL 


The recent report on the sorry state of 
British security should Jolt the people and 
the Government into action. 

The confidence of the free world would 
be reassured. 

It would be absurd and unfair to adopt 
a holier-than-thou attitude toward the Brit- 
ish people and their Government over the 
revelations of the official five-man review 
committee. 

We have had our share of laxness. So have 
other nations, 

But, as the conservative London Dally 
Mall has acknowledged, Britain's postwar se- 
curity has been the worst among any of the 
world powers. 

One need only run down the roster of 
traitors: Klaus Fuchs and Alan Nunn May, 
who stole atomic secrets for the Russians; 
Guy Burgess and Donald Maclean, who de- 
fected to the Soviets from the Foreign Office, 
and George Blake who was sentenced last 
year to 42 years’ imprisonment for betray- 
ing Britain Eastern European intelligence 
network to the Russians. 

The Blake case spurred the Government 
finally to take a close look at its security 
setup. The report by the committee, headed 
by the distinguished jurist, Lord Radcliffe, 
pointed out grave weaknesses. 

“We cannot report that there was a unl- 
form level of active concern for security,” 
said the report to the House of Commons 
last week, “Even in those departments which 
are regularly handling * * * highly secret 
information attention to security 
seemed to have been low.” 

Of particular concern to the committee 
was the number of Communists and Commu- 
nist sympathizers holding positions in civil- 
service unions. 

This proved to be the most controversial 
part of the report, along with the recommen- 
dations that government departments en- 
gaged in secret work have the right to refuse 
to negotiate with union officials whom they 
have reason to believe are Communists. 

We cannot fault the committee on this 
logic. 

It is distasteful, certainly, to a people nur- 
tured in the tradition of a free society of 
open minds and open doors to have the polit- 
ical beliefs of individuals subjected to official 
investigation. 

But the British are beginning to realize, 
as many in this country are, that the Com- 
munists are not a normal political party. 
They are a reyolutionary conspiracy directed 
by the masters of Soviet Russia. 

There has been apathy in Britain, as there 
has been in this country. 

But the Radcliffe report provides shocking 
evidence and a warning. There should no 
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longer be any grounds for a policy which 
plays into the hands of the Communists. 

The whole free world has a stake in this— 
not just the British people with their ad- 
mirable respect for fair play which has been 
abused in the past. 


Castro’s Blackmail Too Much 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
fhe San Diego Union of April 11, 1962. 
It points out, very forcefully, that Cas- 
tro’s blackmail is too much to be toler- 
ated: 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, 
Apr. 11, 1962] 
FORCEFUL ACTION Nerpep: Castro's BLACK- 
mar. Too MucH 

Fidel Castro, after an insidious game of 
Russian roulette with the lives of 1,180 cap- 
tured Cuban invaders, has compounded the 
moral felony by holding them up as the stake 
in human blackmail. 

In a surprisingly short trial of about 214 
weeks, the Cuban court has decided that all 
of the 1,180 are guilty of taking part in the 
ill-fated invasion. The penalty is 30 years 
is prison or $62 million in U.S. dollars. 

Considering that the United States is the 
only source of such money, the fine really 
is against this country. We oppose such 
blackmail. 

It is wrong morally to barter for human 
lives. It would be economically wrong to 
turn this money over to a Communist coun- 
try toward which we already have set up an 
economic embargo. 

The proposed tractor swap for prisoners, 
which started as a Castro joke last summer, 
Was wrong. This proposal is worse. 

Perhaps no one was more amazed than 
Fidel Castro that a fundraising group 
headed by such well-known Americans as 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Milton Elsen- 
hower, and Walter Reuther grabbed the trac- 
tor bait and actually began to raise the 
money for the tractors. 

Castro eventually raised his demands 
sharply. But then he shrewdly insisted that 
none of the prisoners could be released until 
all of the tractors were available. Now it 
appears that he is serious. He is willing to 
turn over the prisoners one at a time as the 
money for each is produced. 

We cannot permit such piracy. There is 
no assurance that once money is exchanged 
for one prisoner that Castro again won't up 
the ante. 

It is no different than any other kind of 
blackmail. Once money is paid, the black- 
mailer makes more and more demands. If 
this crime is perpetrated it will encourage 
Castro and other smalitime dictators to 
condone seizure of American tourists for 
ransom. 

Castro thought he had a good thing going 
for a while by seizing American airliners. 
Forceful action on the part of this country 
showed him he was wrong. 

We cannot afford to take less than equally 
forceful action against his latest outrageous 
demand. The dignity of our country and 
the safety of Americans everywhere abroad 
are at stake. 


1962 
Tke Shape of Things To Come 
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HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 
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Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Le- 
high County Republican Committee in 
the district that I have the honor to 
represent, sponsors two essay contests 
on the “Life and Ideals of Abraham 
Lincoln” as a part of the Lincoln Day 
celebrations, one being for senior high 
school students and the other for junior 
high school students of Lehigh County, 
The winning selections are made by a 
board of distinguished educators from 
several hundred essays submitted. Iam 
very proud of the fine students and the 
essays they submit. This year, the con- 
test for the senior high school students 
was won by Roger Jeffrey Hertz, a senior 
at the William Allen High School in 
Allentown, Pa. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to includes the winning essay 
of this young man, entitled, “The Shape 
of Things To Come”: 

Tue SHAPE or THINGS To Come 


(By Roger Jeffrey Hertz) 

Abraham Lincoln was one of our greatest 
Presidents and leaders. He was not born 
with this ability to be a leader and a pro- 
found thinker. He acquired it during his 
career as a lawyer in Illinois. His legal ca- 
reer was the mold that shaped his destiny. 

As a young boy Lincoln loved to read but 
did not always have enough books at his 
disposal to quench his thirst for knowledge. 
This thirst for books and knowledge carricd 
On into his later life. One particular volume 
interested him the most, It was Black- 
stone's Commentaries” and was given to him 
by the man who was to become his partner, 
John Stuart. 

Lincoln was a devout believer in the the- 
ory that reading could help anyone to be- 
come a lawyer. “You don't have to read 
with someone—just read. Reading will make 
& lawyer out of you quicker than anything. 
Work, work, work is the main thing.” 

Stuart is the one person most responsible 
for interesting Lincoln in the legal field. Af- 
ter he gave the book to Lincoin he watched 
Abe read it voraciously, Stuart then en- 
couraged him to try for his lawyer's license. 

When Lincoln had successfully passed his 
bar exam he and Stuart became partners. 
Since Stuart had political hopes he was 
away from the ofice much of the time. This 
threw the burden of the firm's work on Lin- 
Coln's shoulders. It was this training in 
being able to stand up under pressures and 
large amounts of work that helped him later 
With his problems as President. 

Lincoln never really had a great knowledge 
of the law. He would study each individual 
Case as it came along. He would read over 
the case many times, He never acted hastily 
in anything he did, Everything was weighed 
and balanced in his mind. Although he 
Would take his time he was not methodical. 
He was not fond of the drudgery of legal 
routine and avolded any form of redtape 
Whenever possible. 

Even though he was not methodical he 
Would take his time so it would be right the 
first time and he would not have to shore 
and patch up the mistakes with a time con- 
suming second act. 
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Lincoln was a man of paradox and a com- 
plex individual and a person of intense re- 
serve. He was able to contain his emotions 
to a great extent. 

Lincoln believed diligence to be the lead- 
ing rule for the lawyer as well as for men 
in other professions. Judgment should be 
tempered with wisdom. His philosophy was 
the old maxim, “Leave nothing for tomorrow 
which can be done today. Whatever you are 
doing keep at it till all that can possibly 
be done is done.” 

Lincoln had a sense of moral responsi- 
bility that always dearly traced the dividing 
line between his duty to truth and his duty 
to his client. He wanted the legal field to 
be aboye reproach. He wanted to try and 
remove the unhealthful element from the 
legal field. “If you can't be an honest law- 
yer, resolve to be honest without becoming 
a lawyer.” 

Lincoln was not ordinarily one to be de- 
terred by self-doubt, but with all his hu- 
mility he still was not without his share 
of self-confidence. He would Usten to other 
peoples’ suggestions but he usually depended 
on his own judgment. He listened much 
of the time he was in the Ilinols Senate 
not because he was timid but because of a 
sincere desire to win the respect and con- 
fidence of his fellowmen. 

Lincoln had the great virtue of persever- 
ance. When he started on a case he would 
play for keeps. He would leave no stone 
unturned in his defense. But he still had 
a high sense of moral values. He would 
only stay with a case if his client was com- 
pletely honest with him and had a decent 
moral attitude, 

In order to make sure he kept on his toes 
and left no stone unturned he had a gim- 
mick, He would never accept his full fee 
or retainer until the case was consummated. 
This way he would not become complacent, 
lackadaisical, and indifferent to his duties. 

Lincoln did not like to be tled down to 
one town. He loved to roam the Eighth 
Judicial Circuit whenever he could. 80 
early in his career he realized that public 
life and politics were to be his real domain 
and all others would be auxiliary. Thus he 
felt that law was the one sure approach to 
this end. Some say that he used the law 
merely as a stepping stone to the more at- 
tractive political world. 

Although Lincoln was extremely ambitious 
he had three yearnings. They were knowl- 
edge, betterment of himself, and betterment 
of his country, These yearnings of a hum- 
ble plains lawyer prepared him for the many 
national problems that he was to face as 
a President. 

Lincoln had an inborn desire for a peace- 
ful existence. To further this desire he used 
these passages from the Declaration of In- 
dependence as his guides, “All men are 
created equal,” “unalienable rights,” and 
“the consent of the governed” were the In- 
spiration of Lincoln the lawyer and states- 
man. Even more, they were his career. 


Public Opinion Polls Back House Ban on 
Free or Subsidized Delivery of Red 


Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
several of our colleagues have recently 
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conducted their annual public opinion 
polls on current national issues. In 
widely separated parts of the Nation, the 
results showed that an overwhelming 
majority of the people are solidly be- 
hind the House ban on free delivery and 
subsidized delivery of Communist propa- 
ganda by our postal services, 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer], asked his con- 
stituents this question: “Do you favor 
permitting Russian propagandą to be 
mailed at subsidized rates in this 
country?” 

While all returns have not been tabu- 
lated, the first 2,000 resulted in this de- 
cision: Yes, 40; no, 1940: no answer, 20. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. NorsLan], asked his con- 
stituents this question: “Should the 
United States continue to allow free dis- 
tribution of Soviet Communist propa- 
ganda through our postal service?” 

The complete returns from this ques- 
tionnaire show this vote: Yes, 5 percent; 
no, 93 percent; undecided, 2 percent. 


H.R. 3745: Veterans of World War I 
Pension Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, I have filed a discharge petition 
on the so-called veterans of World War 
I pension bill, H.R. 3745. It is now at 
the Speaker’s desk where Members may 
sign it. I have received thousands of 
letters, telegrams, and post cards from 
all over this country expressing support 
and interest in this bill, I am sure that 
all of my colleagues have also. I have 
had support from many of the various 
veterans’ groups throughout the Nation. 
This support comes from all segments 
of our population. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following communication 
from the Department of New Jersey, 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, be inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. It is typical of the response 
that I have received from various vet- 
erans’ organizations, 

The letter follows: 

Laxewoon, N.J. 
April 3, 1962. 
The Honorable WINFIELD K. DENTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. DENTON: Please be advised that 
a regular meeting held Sunday, March 11, 
1962, at Asbury Park, N.J., of the New Jersey 
Department of Administration Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States the following 
motion was unanimously passed: 

“That the Department of New Jersey, 
Jewish War Veterans, supports the passage 
of H.R. 3745 and HR. 4611 adjusting pension 
laws for World War I veterans, sponsored by 
the Veterans of World War I of the United 
States and supported by various posts of the 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and Dis- 
abled American Veterans, That we notify 
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the national headquarters of the World War 
I veterans of our support and that we make 
every effort to contact the New Jersey Con- 
gressman and Senators for favorable action 
toward getting these bills out of committee 
and for their favorable action toward their 
passage.” 

Cards were immediately distributed to be 
mailed to our representatives and our public 
relations officer was instructed to include 
the above item in his releases to local news- 
papers. 

Yours in comradeship, 
ALEX SAWYER, 
Commander. 
Irvin N. HOFFMAN, 
Adjutant. 


Traffic in Human Misery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3,1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the country has been shocked 
by the traffic in human misery seen in 
the cruel and heartless undertaking of 
some persons and organizations to up- 
root American citizens from their homes 
and provide them with transportation to 
another section of the country. Where 
these unfortunate individuals have been 
unemployed and have been recipients of 
public welfare in their own communities, 
this procedure results in a shift of the 
burden of providing for them from the 
community from which they are up- 
rooted to the community where they land 
penniless after having been given a free 
bus ride and a few dollars to keep them 
whole while en route. 

This heartless procedure puts the 
local community into which these souls 
are transported in a difficult position. 
They arrive friendless and penniless, and 
emergency arrangements must be made 
to provide them food and lodging and 
help them find employment in their new 
environment. 

This places an unfair burden on these 
communities. The burden is thrust 
upon them partly as a result of national 
policy which seeks to free American citi- 
zens from discrimination in their own 
communities, and it is only fair there- 
fore that the Federal Government should 
lend a hand in the form of Federal aid to 
the recipient communities who are faced 
with this problem. 

I have therefore today filed a bill pro- 
viding that in such cases the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
be authorized expenditures designed to 
assist such persons to become assimi- 
lated into the new communities. As a 
people, we have never turned our back 
on American citizens in need and who 
under the Constitution are entitled to 
equal protection of our laws. We should 
not turn our backs on these people now, 
and I therefore urge that this bill be 
given a prompt hearing and receive the 
favorable action of the Congress. 
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Cities, Suburbs, and the FHA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, while the 
Federal Housing Administration was 
founded as a result of a very basic na- 
tional need and while the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has continued to 
to serve in most instances a useful pur- 
pose, it is disturbing to note that the ac- 
tivities of the FHA are more in the sub- 
urban areas of housing than in the more 
necessary urban areas. Private lending 
institutions have ample funds for mort- 
gaging 100-percent risks. It is the un- 
derdeveloped, the poorly developed, and/ 
or the slum and blighted areas of big 
cities that need help with their mort- 
gaging problems. Regrettably, FHA has 
avoided this type of financing and con- 
centrated its efforts on the suburban- 
type of financing. It is time for the 
FHA to reappraise its very reason for 
existence and to rededicate its personnel 
and its funds and aid the redevelopment 
of the urban areas of this country. 

This entire matter was discussed and 
forcefully presented in an excellent edi- 
torial published in the Camden (N.J.) 
Courier-Post, on Wednesday, April 25, 
1962. 

The editorial follows: 

CITIES, SUBURBS, AND THE FHA 


Throughout the world people are leaving 
the countryside to live in the cities. 

Everywhere this migration is in progress 
it is creating new social problems. It also 
creates new economic and political problems. 

Consequences that can arise from the city- 
ward migration were outlined to an audience 
under the auspices of Rutgers University’s 
Urban Studies Center by Dr. David E. Lilien- 
thal, one-time chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Lilienthal sees “the stuff and substance 
of revolution” in the movement to the cities 
unless a “crucial effort” is made to solve the 
problems it creates. 

“The gathering of the rural dispossessed 
and distressed in urban multitudes is noth- 
ing less than a major transformation of so- 
clety itself,” he said. “Poor people are no 
longer spread out across the land on the 
farms and in the villages. Their needs and 
desires are no longer neutralized by a tradi- 
tion of acquiescence which has persisted for 
centuries without change. Now, as they 
move to the cities, they join a new under- 
privileged urban mass, whose needs become 
focused into outright and positive de- 
mands. * * » 

“The poor can see what these other (more 
prosperous) people havye—and what they 
want for themselves, too.” 

As Dr. Lilienthal suggested, the situation 
is doubtless more acute in many foreign 
countries than in our own. He cited Vene- 
zuela and its capital city, Caracas, as one of 
the most critical examples. But we know 
that the same situation exists in every large 
American city and is one of the most difficult 
domestic questions with which we have to 
deal. 
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Housing is one of the most difficult facets 
of the question, Despite the many govern- 
mental agencies dealing with housing—or 
perhaps because there are so many—the 
housing situation in our cities is highly 
unsatisfactory. 

There is more than a suspicion that such 
agencies as the Federal Housinng Adminis- 
tration have devoted too much attention to 
suburban areas and haye aided builders in 
developing the suburbs to the detriment of 
the attention they should have paid the 
central cities. 

There are seemingly well-founded com- 
plaints that in our own area this has been 
true; that if the FHA had not concentrated 
on helping suburban development here- 
abouts it might have been far more useful 
in the redevelopment of Camden itself. 

In a speech a day or two ago before the 
Camden County Board of Realtors, Michael 
Albert, south Jersey Director of the FHA, 
seemed to be thinking somewhat along these 
lines. He told the realtors that the supply 
of housing in Camden County seems to haye 
caught up with the demand, 

That may be true, or approximately true, 
of the suburbs. But it surely is not true of 
Camden itself. The demand for decent hous- 
ing—stress decent—in Camden is manifestly 
in excess of supply. 

In his speech Albert said houseowners in 
cities ought to improve their houses and 
their neighborhoods rather than permit them 
to deteriorate into slums, 

Excellent advice, but easier to give than, in 
many instances, to follow. It could be fol- 
lowed more easily if the FHA would give as 
much attention to the city as it has given to 
the suburbs. 

If it would, that would also help toward 
solving, in this area, the problems of which 
Dr. Lilienthal spoke, 


The National Lottery of Yugoslavia 
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HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to acquaint the Members of this House 
with the national lottery of Yugoslavia. 
This country is one of only three Com- 
munist nations utilizing the lottery de- 
vice. It is perhaps noteworthy that the 
three Communist nations using lotteries, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
are the three countries in the past most 
heavily subjected to Western influences. 
The more stringent Communist nations 
will have no part of lotteries because it 
manifests human individualism which 
they are trying to wipe out. 

The gross receipts of the Yugoslav na- 
tional lottery came to $8,446,000 in 1961. 
The net income to the state last year 
was $2,762,000. The bulk of the gross 
income is used to improve social condi- 
tions; that is, orphanages, hospitals, 
benefits to orphans, widows, disabled vet- 
erans, and the blind. 

Mr. Speaker, it is interesting to note 
that even this Communist nation recog- 
nizes and capitalizes on the normal hu- 
man urge to gamble. A national lottery 
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in the United States can bring into our 
Government Treasury over $10 billion a 
year in new income which can certainly 
help to cut our high personal income 
taxes and reduce our national debt. 


A Judge for the Southern Portion of the 
Middle District of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
including a resolution adopted by the 
Dauphin County (Pa.) Bar Association. 
This urges that the next vacancy in the 
position of judge of the U.S. District 
Court for the Middle District of Penn- 
Sylvania should be filled by the appoint- 
ment of a qualified attorney who is a 
bona fide resident and member of the 
bar of one of the counties in the south- 
ern portion of the middle district. It 
further suggests that he maintain his 
resident headquarters in the Federal 
Building at Harrisburg and that there- 
after vacancies in said court should be 
filled in such manner that at least one 
of the judges of said court would be a 
bona fide resident and member of the 
bar of one of said counties and would 
maintain his resident headquarters in the 
Federal Building in the city of Harris- 
burg. 

The preamble of the resolution con- 
tains the material facts which make this 
proposal highly advisable. As a Mem- 
ber of Congress representing Dauphin, 
Juniata, Lebanon, and Perry Counties, 
I feel sure that this proposal would be 
greatly desired by all four counties, It 
would facilitate the judicial work for 
each of these counties. 

There is one additional fact to which 
I wish to call attention. On June 7, 1961, 
the House Public Works Committee, of 
which I am a member, approved a pro- 
posal authorizing the construction of a 
new courthouse and Federal office build- 
ing in Harrisburg, Pa. The anticipated 
cost of this building is $7,470,000. The 
Senate Public Works Committee ap- 
proved the same resolution on June 26, 
1961. Therefore, provision has already 
been made for fine new courthouse facili- 
ties in the city of Harrisburg to replace 
its present inadequate and rather obso- 
lete facilities. This makes the proposal 
even more valid. 3 

Since the date of the resolution, the 
middle district of Pennsylvania has suf- 
fered a great loss. Judge John W. Mur- 
Phy, a good friend and former colleague 
of mine, died on March 28, 1962. There 
is now a judgeship open and available. 
Consequently, an appointment carrying 
out the proposal of the Dauphin County 
Bar Association could be made at once. 

Incidentally, I have received resolu- 
tions from other bar associations in the 
ee area urging the same 

ea. 
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The Dauphin County Bar Association 
resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE DAUPHIN 
COUNTY Bar ASSOCIATION 


Whereas— 

1. The Middle District of the United States 
Court in Pennsylvania comprises the central 
and northeastern part of Pennsylvania ex- 
tending from the Pennsylyania-New York 
line on the north, the Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey line on the northeast to the Pennsyl- 
vania-Maryland line on the south and in- 
cludes the counties of Adams, Bradford, 
Cameron, Carbon, Centre, Clinton, Columbia, 
Cumberland, Dauphin, Franklin, Fulton, 
Huntingdon, Juniata, Lackawanna, Lebanon, 
Luzerne, Lycoming, Mifflin, Monroe, Montour, 
Northumberland, Perry, Pike, Potter, Snyder, 
Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, Union, Wayne, 
Wyoming, and York. 

2. The middle district includes three 
major metropolitan areas by reason of loca- 
tion, transportation facilities, trading, and 
business habits and practices. These areas 
are Scranton-Wilkes-Barre area, the Lewis- 
burg-Williamsport area, and the Harrisburg- 
York area, 

The Scranton-Wilkes-Barre metropolitan 
area consists of the counties of Bradford, 
Carbon, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, 
Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, and Wyo- 
ming. 

The Lewisburg-Willlamsport metropolitan 
area consists of the counties of Cameron, 
Clinton, Centre, Columbia, Lycoming, Mon- 
tour, Northumberland, Potter, Snyder, Tioga, 
and Union. 

The Harrisburg-York metropolitan area 
consists of the counties of Adams, Cumber- 
land, Dauphin, Franklin, Fulton, Hunting- 
don, Juniata, Lebanon, Mifflin, Perry, and 
York. 

3. The population of the Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre metropolitan area and the counties 
associated with it in 1960 was 882,480, which 
was à decrease of 7.3 percent of the 1950 
population of 885,074. The population of 
the Lewisburg-Williamsport metropolitan 
area and the counties associated with it in 
1960 was 512,174, which is a slight increase 
over the 1950 population of 495,848. The 
population of the Harirsburg-York metro- 
politan area and the counties associated 
with it in 1960 was 950,926, which was an 
increase of 14 percent over the 1950 popula- 
tion of 831,764. 

4. The counties comprising the Harris- 
burg-York metropolitan area and the coun- 
ties associated with that area have the 
highest volume of industrial production, 
wages, and salaries paid, and employees of 
the three areas included In the middle dis- 
trict as will appear by the following tabula- 
tion: 

{Dollar amounts In millions} 


Tndus- Em- 


Ares trial pro- | Wages | ploy- 
duction ces 


Harrisburg-York arca and 


associated counties $2,310, 8 | $582.2 | 144,40 
Scrunton-Wlkes-Barre area 
and associated counties . 1,287.2 | 381.8 | 110,192 
Lewisburg-W illlamsport 
area and associated coun- 
G8 495.1 | 132.8 | 30,463 


Norr.—Source, 1900 Industrial Census, Pennsylvania 
Depurtinent of Internal Affairs. 

5. The Harrisburg-York metropolitan area 
is the third greatest center of transportation 
facilities in the State, being exceeded only by 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. It is served by 
the mainline of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system and by the Reading Railroad. The 
major highways include the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike and major State highway routes 
Nos. 11, 15, 22, 111, and 230 and 422. The 
Harrisburg-York Airport is served by Alle- 
gheny Airlines, United Airlines and TWA. 
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6. Harrisburg is the site of the State Capi- 
tol and the center of the State government 
and its important administrative agencies. 
Facilities of the Federal Government in the 
area include the Mechanicsburg Naval Sup- 
ply Depot in Cumberland County, the Oim- 
sted Air Force Base in Dauphin County, the 
New Cumberland Army Reserve and Supply 
Depot in York County and a large Veterans’ 
Hospital in Lebanon County. In addition, 
many Federal agencies maintain branch 
Offices and staffs in Harrisburg. 

7. Harrisburg is an important judicial cen- 
ter. In addition to the administrative tri- 
bunals of the Commonwealth, the five com- 
mon pleas judges of the Dauphin County 
court together with the orphans’ court judge 
constitute the Commonwealth Court. The 
headquarters office of the middle district of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court is located 
in the State Capitol and the court sits there 
to hear arguments as well as at Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. The headquarters office of 
the middle district of the Pennsylvania Su- 
perior Court is at Harrisburg and the court 
is in session there and in Scranton during 
March. 

The US, District Court for the Mid- 
dle District of Pennsylvania has offices 
and a courtroom in the Federal Building in 
Harrisburg where are held May and October 
terms of court, The court also holds its 
March and October terms of court at Scran- 
ton, its January term in Lewisburg, its June 
term in Williamsport and its April and Sep- 
tember terms in Wilkes-Barre, 

There should be three judges in the middle 
district, one sitting in Scranton, one at 
Lewisburg and one in Harrisburg. Lewis- 
burg is particularly important in the middle 
portion of the district because of its loca- 
tion near the Federal penitentiary and the 
State penitentiary at Rockview. The judge 
at Lewisburg is always available and readily 
accessible on call to either Scranton or 
Harrisburg dependent upon the workload. 

8. It is reasonably estimated that approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the business of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Middle District of Penn- 
sylvania originates in the Harrisburg-York 
area counties or involves residents of the 
area or firms and corporations doing busi- 
ness in the area. 

9. The U.S. Court for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania has never had a 
judge residing and maintaining his judicial 
headquarters in the southern portion of the 
middle district. As presently constituted 
Judge Murphy and Judge Sheridan reside in 
the Scranton area. Judge Follmer resides in 
Milton near Lewisburg. A resident judge in 
the southern section of the district would al- 
ways be available in Harrisburg for the 
speedier dispatch of the increasing workload 
in the Harrisburg-York area, thereby elimi- 
nating the ever present backlog of cases. 

10. The residents and the business con- 
cerns of the Harrisburg-York area countries 
and their counsel are subjected to great in- 
convenience, delay and expense in the con- 
duct of their business with the U.S. court 
for the middle district by reason of the un- 
availability of a resident judge of said court 
in the southern portion of the district. It 
is asking a great deal of the lawyers in York 
and Chambersburg to travel 400 miles to 
and from Scranton for the transaction of 
business with the court which needs im- 
Mediate attention if there is no judge in the 
southern part of the district and Judge 
Follmer at Lewisburg is not available. 

11. The availability of a judge of the 
US. District Court of the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania resident in the southern 
portion of the Harrisburg-York metropolitan 
area would serve greatly the convenience and 
advantage of the residents and business con- 
cerns of the area and the counties associated 
with said area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Dauphin County Bar 
Association in meeting held in the Dauphin 
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County Courthouse at Harrisburg on this 22d 
day of March 1962, that for the reasons here- 
inbefore set forth the next vacancy in the 
position of judge of the U.S. District Court 
for the Middle District of Pennsylvania 
should be filled by the appointment of a 
qualified attorney who is a bona fide resident 
and member of the bar of one of the 
counties in the southern portion of the 
middle district who would maintain his 
resident headquarters in the Federal build- 
ing at Harrisburg and that thereafter 
vacancies in said court should be filled in 
such manner that at least one of the judges 
of said court would be a bona fide resident 
and member of the bar of one of said coun- 
ties and would maintain his resident head- 
quarters in the Federal building in the city 
of Harrisburg; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, the Attorney General of 
the United States, the U.S. Senators from 
Pennsylvania, the chief Judge of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, 
and Members of Congress from the 10th, 
11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Congressional Districts; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to the bar associations of the 
counties comprising the Harrisburg-York 
metropolitan area and the counties associated 
with said area and that a committee of this 
association shall be appointed to cooperate 
with similar committees of such bar associa- 
tions for the purpose of implementing ef- 
fective action for the accomplishment of the 
objectives of this resolution. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConcRESSIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. ` 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
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of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 20, 1962. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DANIEL J. FLOOD: En- 
closed you find a copy of a letter that was 
sent to Mr. H, W. Smith, Chairman of the 
House Rules Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
ZDANNA KRAWCIW. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 20, 1962. 
The Honoras.Le Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHamMAN; We the American stu- 
dents of Chestnut Hill College in Chestnut 
Hili, Pa. hereby support the Ukrainian Stu- 
dents Organization of Michnovsky, Philadel- 
phia Branch, in its petition for the 
of the House Resolution 211 for the creation 
of a Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

Truly yours, 

Carolyn Vetter, Jane Schallis, Denise A. 
Duckworth, Katharine Winterer, Jo- 
anne Connor, Eileen Weigand, Kath- 
ryn Magee, Christine Quinn, Anne O. 
Donnell, Casmina Klekotka, Patricia 
Deegan, Rebecca M. Barney, Lyn Duns- 
more, Sue Neisser, Denise Belcher, 
Joyce Wannog, Sheila Maykey, Kath- 
leen Green, Mari Wilderotter, Maureen 
Whyte, Regina Maxwell, Linda Rizzo, 
Zdanna Krawciw, Sandy Butler, Leona 
Guongo, Claudette Simpson, Pamela 
Wood, Christina Saunders, Mary Beth 
Honeyman, Kathleen Reilly, Mary 
Clare Hunt, Sara Anne McCuen, Marcy 
Zin, Virginia Vantine, Connie Bellino, 
Norina Melograna, Marie Sclafani, 
Judie Falconnero, Alice Notaris, Mary- 
Anne Adgie, Nancy Diamond, Betty 
Newmiller. 

Derrorr, Mich,, March 19, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I am sending to 
you a copy of the letter I malied to Con- 
gressman Howarp W. SmirH, chairman of 
House Rules Committee, concerning your 
House Resolution 211. 

Enclosed you will find statements of vari- 
ous Congressmen from Michigan, that sup- 
port your resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER TUSTANIWSKY, 
Chairman. 

Derrorr, Mickr., March 19, 1962. 
The Honorable Howarn W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: With each pass- 
ing day it becomes more evident that the 
United States of America is engaged in a 
mortal struggle with the world communism 
and especially with its standard bearer the 
imperialistic Soviet Union. One of the best 
ways to fight this menace is through under- 
standing its inner problems, and they are as 
many as there are different nations within 
the Soviet Union. 

House Resolution 211 calling for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Committee of the 
Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, introduced by Hon. DANIEL J. 
FLoop from Pennsylvania, deserves most seri- 
ous consideration. The creation of the 
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Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives would benefit our 
Government and its various agencies by sup- 
plying necessary information on the various 
captive nations in the Soviet Union and thus 
help us to formulate most effective foreign 
policy. 

Negative statement of our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dean Rusk, with respect to the 
creation of permanent Committee on the 
Captive Nations derives from the lack of 
understanding the feelings and aspirations 
of the enslaved nations, especially Ukraine, 
and kills their last hope for freedom. We 
strongly oppose the views of Mr. Dean Rusk, 
our key statesman, which are contrary to 
our democratic beliefs and tradition. It is 
our opinion that one of our main goals is 
the freedom for all who are presently sup- 
pressed by the Soviet Union. 

Our organization enthusiastically supports 
the House Resolution 211 and strongly ap- 
peals to you, dear sir, to consider fayorably 
this resolution, which now is pending before 
your House Rules Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER TUSTANIWSKY, 
Chairman. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 2, 1962. 

Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWSKY, 

Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc, Hamtramck and North 
North Eastern Detroit Branch, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dran Mr, TusTaNtwsxy: Thank you for 
your letter of December 28 regarding the 
establishment of a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. 

As I am sure you are aware, I am the 
sponsor of such a measure, H.R, 385, I 
intend to continue doing everything I can 
te have early and favorable action taken 
on such legislation. I am enclosing a copy 
of my bill for your information. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 12, 1962. 

Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWSKY, 

Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Dran Mr, TUSTANIWSKY: Thank you for 
your letter of recent date urging my support 
of legislation to establish a permanent sub- 
committee to deal with the problems of cap- 
tive nations. 

You may be certain I will give this legisla- 
tion my support if it comes before us this 


year. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN. 


CONGRESS OP THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 2, 1962. 

Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWSKY, 

Chairman. 

Mr. Taras Harry Konvurt, 

Secretary, Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., Hamtramck and North- 
eastern Detroit Branch, Detroit, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: This will acknowledge your 
letter urging support for the resolution 
which would establish in the House a Sub- 
committee on Captive Nations. 

Please be assured that I enthusiastically 
support the resolution. In my opinion, the 
establishment of such a committe would be 
an effective cold war tool. 

Frankly, Iam at a loss to understand why 
President Kennedy and the interested com- 
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mittees of Congress, which are controlled by 
his party, have not given this resolution 
more support. 

With best wishes and kind personal re- 
gards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 8, 1926. 

Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWSEY, 

Chairman. 

Mr. Taras Harry KOHUT, 

Secretary, Ukrainian Congress Committce of 
America, Inc., Hamtramck and North- 
eastern Detroit Branch, Detroit, Mich. 

Dran Sms: This will acknowledge your 
letter of December 28, 1961, concerning the 

Creation of a permanent House Committee 

on Captive Nations. May I say that I sym- 

Pathize with your attempts to dramatize 

the plight of millions who are presently 

Suppressed by the Soviet Union. This is an 

area which deserves most serious considera- 

tion by all free peoples. 
Thank you for bringing your views to my 
attention. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lucren N. Nepzt, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 6, 1962. 
WALTER TUSTANIWSKY, Chairman, 
Taras H. Konvr, Secretary, 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: This is to acknowledge and 
thank you for your letter regarding House 
Resolution 211, to establish a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. 

Let me assure you that this measure will 
continue to receive my full support. 

My kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
Member of Congress. 


TRENTON, NJ. 
March 10, 1962. 
The Honorable Howann W. SMITH, 
Chairman of House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We ask you to support 
the resolution (H. Res. 211) calling for the 
establishment of Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives, 

The more we press the Russian rulers, the 
Weaker they are and the more they talk about 
Coexistence. 

Every fourth man in Soviet Russia (em- 
Pire) is Urkrainian, every other fourth is of 
Other nationalities—all hating the Russian 
yoke. That is the weakest point of the whole 
Of Russia and therefore the advisers of Secre- 
tary of State—Russophiles from Department 
of State—make the pressure through Mr. 
Dean Rusk to bar the creation of Captive 
Nations’ Committee. 

During the last war hundreds of thousands 
Of Ukrainian soldiers and officers in the Rus- 
Sian Armies surrendered to German Armies 
expecting freedom and independence—as 
Nazi propaganda trumpeted, And in a 
couple of months Hitler was ante portas of 
Moscow. During the last Hungarian revolu- 
tion Russian leaders did not use their occu- 
Pation troops consisting mostly from Ukrain- 

The massacre started when they 
brought Russian troops. 

If Ajubey—son-in-law of Khrushcher— 
Sald, that Latin America's nations are slaves 
Of U.S.A., why we should be afraid to talk 
about real slavery? 
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Hoping you will favor the creation of per- 
manent Committee on the Captive Nations, 
we remain, 

Respectfully, 
THEODOR PANASIUK, 


Chairman. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
March 20, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL F. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C.: 


Copy of message sent to the Honorable 
Howand W. SMITH, Chairman, House Rules 
Committee, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., quote "Dear Sir, we, 
Americans of Ukrainian descent to ask you 
kindly to take into consideration House 
Resolution 211 because we are certain 
this would be of vital importance in our 
fight of communism. Thus we are in favor 
of a permanent House Committee on the 
Captive Nations. Please give us your fullest 
support. 

Sincerely yours, 
AMERICAN UKRAINIAN YOUTH ASSOCIATION. 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
March 17, 1962, 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The members 
of the Ukrainian National Association, 
Branch 277 in Hartford, Conn., kindly submit 
this communication to you to consider favor- 
ably the resolution (H. Res. 211) in regard 
to establishing a permanent Committee on 
the Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The policy of Soviet Union toward the cap- 
tive nations enslaved by communism proved 
to be destructive also to our great country. 
Letters from our friends and relatives in 
Soviet Union received here speak clearly of 
political and religious oppression of the 
peoples once free in their independent Re- 
publics, and of passive resistance to Russian 
Communist slavery and despotism. This 
situation constitutes weakness of the Soviet 
Union. Therefore, it is to our advantage to 
know these weaknesses and to materialize 
them in dealing with Soviet propaganda. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Rusk 
has taken a negative position to the proposal 
of establishing a permanent Committee on 
the Captive Nations, and thus displayed a 
certain amount of misinformation on the 
matter of Soviet threat to the freedom of 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain, especially 
in Ukraine. 

The existence and proper functioning of 
the Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives would help the 
U.S. Government in shaping its policies to 
aid the oppressed nations in their resistance 
to subjugation and in the hope to be free. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, 
to speak in favor of the resolution, House 
Resolution 211, in your House Rules Com- 
mittee. Thank you. 


Not Worthy of a President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including after these remarks an edi- 
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torial from the Indianapolis Star on 
Thursday, April 26. It focuses atten- 
tion on the reported intemperate 
outburst of our President. 

While the New York Times makes 
frequent mistakes in reporting—and in 
truth may be erroneous in this instance 
even though the account in its April 23, 
1962 edition which includes this state- 
ment is stated factually—the serious- 
ness here would certainly have elicited a 


protest or correction from the White 
House. 


More recently, the press has reported 
that he became enraged at Chancellor 
Adenauer. Many of us wonder when he 
will become irate at the criminal conduct 
of Premier Khrushchey and all of the 
deceit and treachery attendant to the 
Soviet conduct of domestic and interna- 
tional affairs. 

This thought-provoking editorial in- 
dicates that there may truly be a deep 
seated animosity toward the business 
community which has been manifested 
so frequently by the pro-socialistic and 
anti-free enterprise corps of advisers 
around the President, 

The editorial follows: 

Nor WORTHY OF A PRESDENT 


“My father always told me that all busi- 
nessmen were sons of bitches, but I never be- 
lieved it till now.“ 

The above words, given in direct quotes, 
were attributed to the President of the Unit- 
ed States by the New York Times last Mon- 
day. The Times, publishing a lengthy story 
on the steel crisis, had obviously checked 
and rechecked its source of information, and 
the source was obviously the White House 
itself. President Kennedy was reported to 
have given his views on businessmen to three 
of his most intimate advisers soon after Mr. 
Roger Blough, president of United States 
Steel, has announced the intended price in- 
crease for steel. 

Any man including the President of the 
United States can, of course, lose his temper 
and use words which, to put it mildly, he 
would not use in ordinary circumstances. 
As Mark Twain has said, profanity sometimes 
offers relief which is denied even to prayer. 
But Mr. Kennedy's profanity in this case be- 
trays something more than a momentary fit 
of anger. It is an indication of a state of 
mind, of a well calculated attitude. As such 
it is an insult to America’s business com- 
munity and to the majority of Americans 
who make their living through American 
business. 

America is indeed a Nation of businessmen 
and businesswomen. The boy who delivers 
your newspaper early in the morning is as 
much of a businessman as the president of 
United States Steel. The housewife who buys 
some stock in a big or small company is a 
businesswomen helping American business 
grow and expand. Whether you work in a 
bank, or in a factory, or in an office, or out 
on the field, you are engaged in business, It 
is your business effort that has built the 
healthiest and most prosperous economy the 
world has ever seen. 

All that is good in America and all that is 
best in the American way of life is involved 
in one way or another in business and in 
American businessmen and women. We find 
it most disturbing that the President of the 
United States should think of American 
business in such contemptuous terms. If 
it weren't for American business, neither the 
White House, nor the a tion, nor 
the huge Government bureaucracy could 
exist even for a moment. 
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Strangely enough the day the New York 
Times published Mr. Kennedy's amazing 
views on American business, his brother, the 
Attorney General, Bobby Kennedy, was urg- 
ing American publishers at their annual 
convention in New York to do their utmost 
in combating misunderstandings“ abroad 
concerning the American way of life. What 
were the misunderstandings? Many people 
overseas believe that the American economy 
works the way Karl Marx described it more 
than 100 years ago. The world at large, 
Bobby Kennedy complained, was not well 
acquainted with the good sides of the Amer- 
ican economy. 

But how can the world get a better idea of 
the good features of the American economy 
when the President of the United States calls 
all American businessmen “sons-of-bitches”? 
Only those who think very badly of the 
American economy could possibly benefit 
from these Presidential insults. 


Consistency Demands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the April 30, 1962, 
edition of the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal: 

CONSISTENCY DEMANDS 
The Kennedy administration used the 
of the Federal Government to force 
the steel industry to forego a price boost. 
Now will it use the same type of action to 
head off a wage boost for 500,000 nonoperat- 
ing rail workers? 

This issue was put on the line by J. E. 
Wolfe, chairman of the Western Carriers 
Conference Committee. He said that con- 
sistency demands such action on the part of 
the Kennedy administration. If a presi- 
dential factfinding board recommends a pay 
hike, Mr. Wolfe declared, “The administra- 
tion must step In and tell the employes such 
a wage Increase cannot be made effective 
without destroying or partially destroying 
the noninflationary policy of the adminis- 
tration.” 

He added that he “would expect the ad- 
ministration to do what is necessary to avoid 
impairment of administration policy de- 
signed to prevent inflation.” 

It will be Interesting to see how President 
Kennedy fields this potentially hot “ground- 
er.“ In tackling the steel Industry, the ad- 
ministration applied pressure to a relatively 
few votes. But if it were to take an un- 
popular stand against wage increases and 
force the issue as it did in the case of steel 
prices, the Kennedy administration might 
find itself in ballot-box trouble at election 
time. 

In the steel case, Mr. Kennedy condoned 
what amounted to about a 10-percent wage 
increase in the form of fringe benefits for 
the steelworkers, but held that the com- 
panies were not entitled to a price boost. 

The President, we are convinced, exceeded 
his authority im the steel case because he 
took it upon himself to determine, in effect, 
how much profit an Industry is entitled to 
make. This is out of step with the free 
enterprise system under which our country 
was dullt and has prospered. 

Increased wages, like increased prices, 
could contribute to inflation. And if he 
were consistent, the President might move 
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to prevent rail wage increases, at least 
beyond a certain point. But if he were 
to do so by exerting the same type of pres- 
sure he leveled at the steel companies, he 
would be equally out of line. 

The power of the President, under the 
constitution, was not intended to be used in 
such. a manner, 


Why Reds Make Friends With Business- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article appearing in the May 
1962 edition of Nation’s Business maga- 
zine written by J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
It factually portrays the dangers of con- 
tacts with Red agents by American busi- 
nessmen. 

I certainly want to commend our dedi- 
cated director of the FBI for his contin- 
uous successful efforts in keeping the 
American public informed of the dangers 
of the international Communist con- 
spiracy. I know of no American more 
knowledgeable on the subject than Mr. 
Hoover, and we all are deeply indebted 
to him for his continuous outstanding 
fight for the cause of freedom. 

The article follows: 

Wr Revs MARE FRIENDS WITH 
BUSINESSMEN 
(By J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 

Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Department 

of Justice) 

At this moment the Russians are doing 
everything they can to make friendly con- 
tacts with American businessmen—to meet 
them personally, to cultivate their friend- 
ship, to establish cordial relations. 

Why? Because the Communists have 
changed their view that the businessman 18 
& monopolist or exploiter? No. 

Because the Russians want to become like 
American businessmen? No. 

It is because the Russians want to ob- 
tain—by begging, borrowing or stealing— 
the Industrial secrets of American business. 

For this reason American industrial 
firms are today a priority target of Russian 
and satellite espionage, especially business- 
men handling scientific and technical in- 
formation. Perhaps you have been con- 
tacted as part of this campaign. 

Not long ago a business firm ran a rou- 
tine newspaper advertisement saying that 
it would send upon request a free booklet 
about the American aircraft industry. 
Shortly afterward an official of the Soviet 
Embassy requested a copy. The firm's 
Washington representative mailed it to 
him. 

Approximately 3 months later, the local 
representative received an invitation to a 
social function at the Russian Embassy. 
He accepted. While he was there, the So- 
viet official who had originally requested 
the booklet sought him out. The Russian 
was most affable and during a brief con- 
versation alluded to the information about 
the aircraft industry. He commented that 
the data was most interesting and won- 
dered whether the businessman had more. 
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PERSONAL CONTACTS IMPORTANT 


The request for a free boowlet is a tech- 
nique often utilized to make an initial con- 
tact. Sometimes the Russians write a let- 
ter on their own initiative requesting 
pamphlets, books, maps, and other mate- 
rial from business firms. They may visit 
a company personally. They want to ob- 
tain literature but also—and this is most 
important—they want to make personal 
contacts with you, a businessman. 

Attending conventions, especially those of 
a scientific and technical nature, is a favor- 
ite way of making contacts. Soviet officials 
systematically cover conventions through- 
out the country. Here they gather mate- 
rial of every possible description—anything 
they can lay their hands on. It is amazing 
to see the voracious. Soviet. appetite—every- 
thing from telephone directories to radar 
devices, from aerial photographs to scientific 
textbooks. If the convention provides 
carry-home folders for the convenience of 
visitors, the Russians stuff them with ma- 
terial. Often they make trips to their auto- 
mobiles, dumping out their collections. On 
the west coast two Soviet officials lugged an 
estimated 250 pounds of materinis from a 
scientific convention. x 

Individual exhibition booths receive spe- 
cial attention from the Communists. Here 
they gather literature, sign their names for 
free samples of brochures, and make person- 
al contracts, As a rule they make no secret 
of their identity—registering for the conven- 
tion and wearing nametags. They love to 
exchange business cards. The businessman's 
card gives them a name for a possible future 
contact, 

At one technical exhibition, a Soviet of- 
cial took motion pictures, including some of 
jet aircraft, guided missiles, and an atomic 
cannon. The Soviets especially exploit so- 
cial affairs connected with conventions, such 
as banquets, receptions, luncheons, cocktail 
hours. They mingle, shake hands, and in- 
troduce themselves. These functions pro- 
vide excellent opportunities to size up the 
businessman. 

The Soviets capitalize on the friendliness 
and gregariousness of Americans. Soviet 
Officials are socially polished, well educated 
and speak good English. Some years ago it 
was easy to spot.a Soviet official in a crowd— 
from his clothes and behavior. This is no 
longer true. They dress in American style 
and are thoroughly acquainted with our 
customs and etiquette. Above all, they are 
socially aggressive. They don't hesitate to 
stop & stranger and introduce themselves. 
Within a few minutes they have a conver- 
sation going. 

REDS EXPLOIT FREEDOMS 


These Soviet activities are entirely legal: 
Under our form of government the Russians 
have every right to visit conventions, talk to 
Americans, use our mall. They buy patents 
by the thousands, subscribe to technical, 
scientific, and other journals, belong to 
scientific societies, travel widely, make 
speeches. In typical Communist fashion 
they are exploiting our freedoms to the 
hilt—freedoms which they. would imme- 
diately deny us if they seized contro! of this 
country. 

A casual contact achieved at a convention. 
through the mail or by a chance acquaint- 
ance, however, is not enough. The next 
step is to develop it. How ls that done? 

Of course, many of the Initial contacts 
remain just that. However, if the Soviets 
feel they can benefit, they wili follow 
through. This may not come for several 
months. One day the businessman gets 8% 
telephone call: 

“This is Remember you met me at 
such and such & convention or affair.” 

Or the caller may say, “I'm , a friend 
of referring to another Russian who 
had met the American. 
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The second contact may come in a mat- 
ter of hours or days. The businessman may 
recelve an invitation to a Soviet social func- 
tion. He may recelve presents (as at Christ- 
mas) —a bottle of vodka, a tin of caviar 
or some kind of trinket. The official often 
delivers these in person. Why in person? 
The gift is merely a technique to establish 
or renew a personal contact. Bringing it 
provides the opportunity for a person-to- 
Person meeting and almost invariably creates 
a grateful feeling in the recipient. 

Then there ls the Invitation to lunch. The 
Soviets have expense accounts and do not 
hesitate to pay the bill. Also they are happy 
to accept invitations to visit American homes. 
There is no better way of creating a fecling 
of familiarity and trustworthiness. 


BLACKMAIL MAY RESULT 


The Soviets capitalize on the curiosity of 
Americans. One individual happened to be 
seated at a banquet table with a Russian 
Official. Since this was the first Russian he 
had ever met, he asked a great number of 
questions—a natural reaction. By the time 
the dinner was over, mutual social invita- 
tions had been extended. 

If the Soviets learn that a businessman 
has a hobby such as fishing, playing golf 
or traveling, they happen to have similar 
hobbies. Remember these people are well 
educated and well traveled and can talk 
with authority and presuasiveness in many 
fields. If an American was born or lived in 
Russia or an Iron Curtain country, the So- 
viets quickly try to turn these facts to their 
advantage. 

Who is this businessman? What's his 
background? To what information does he 
have access? Can he guide the Russians 
to other individuals in the scientific field? 
Does he have friends in the military services 
or the Government? These are the ques- 
tions the Russians ary trying to answer. The 
businessman, of course, doesn’t realize how 
closely he's being scrutinized by this affable, 
smiling, trusting Soviet. To the American, 
this is merely a social or business contact 
(The Russian may actually place some busi- 
ness orders) and, as good etiquette, he's try- 
ing to be as friendly as possible. 

That's why the Russians ask the business- 
Man many questions—some directly, some 
obliquely. Is the businessman in the Naval 
Reserve? Where has be previously worked? 
Does he ever enter classified areas in plants 
having defense contracts? Has he ever been 
in trouble? (The Russians want to know 
Personal details of the American’s life. 
Among other things they are alert for a pos- 
sible weakness which can be exploited. 
Blackmail is not above their practices.) 

In one conservation with a Russian, a busi- 
Ness executive happened to mention the 
Name of an employee in an aircraft plant. 
Immediately the Soviet wanted to know how 
g pooli the name. He might be a new con- 

ct. 

In the back of the Soviet mind—in all 
these contacts—is the possibility that highly 
Secret, classified material can be obtained. 
Public source intelligence is important. 
Tons of American documents, patents, maps, 
Magazines, publications go to Moscow each 
year, But a basic concern of the Russian 
intelligence system ls to steal America’s 
Classified military, technical, scientific, and 
industrial secrets. 

That's the purpose of the Russian spy ap- 
Paratus. That's why these men have been 
80 carefully trained. That's why the FBI's 
experience indicates that an extremely high 
Percentage of Soviet officials in the United 
States have espionage assignments. 

WHEN ESPIONAGE BEGINS 


Take, for example, a businessman who, 
After the initial contact, was invited to social 
functions and luncheon appointments. Al- 
Most a year had elapsed since the Russians 
Originally obtained his name, Then the 
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Soviet, at the luncheon table, went into more 
detail. He was preparing, he said, a report 
on economic conditions in the electronics 
industry—and would be in a position to pay 
money for information, He wanted the data 
quickly. 

Obviously the Russian felt he had played 
along with this businessman far enough so 
that he could ask for detailed information. 
Note that the request is still innocuous, 
nothing yet dealing with classified data. 

In another instance, at a meeting with a 
businessman, the Soviet was more specific. 
He indicated that he was no longer inter- 
ested in public material and specifically re- 
quested information about certain aircraft 
models, production rates, and performance 
evaluations. The Russian was now entering 
the realm of espionage, violating the laws 
of the United States, 

The Soviet interest also encompasses the 
businessman not engaged in scientific and 
technical fields. For example, in an eastern 
city a Soviet official frequented a certain 
bookstore. He soon made friends with the 
proprietor and later invited the businessman 
and his wife to dinner. But this was not 
to be money just wasted for entertainment. 
The Russian had an inquiry. Could he use 
the businessman’s store as a place to receive 
mail? In espionage language this was a mail 
drop, and an important part of the spy ap- 
paratus. 

Besides Soviet espionage, the businessman 
is also the target of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. The party denounces the business- 
man as an enemy, yet it does everything it 
can to influence his opinion. The party, 
for example, urges businessmen to take a 
favorable view of the Soviet Union, to trade 
with Communist nations, to realize that 
communism is the wave of the future. This 
is part of the party's propaganda campaign. 

Also you may have received in the mail 
unsolicited copies of party pamphlets, litera- 
ture, and newspapers. Sometimes you may 
receive—again unsolicited—letters from or- 
ganizations you never heard of—but, if you 
took the time to investigate, you would learn 
they are Communist fronts. They are send- 
ing you propaganda and urging, this never 
fails, a financial contribution. The party 
likes nothing better than to have a business- 
man, not realizing the identity of the organ- 
ization, contribute to a front, sign one of its 
petitions, or publicly support a Communist- 
sponsored campaign. 

Where does the party obtain your name? 
Perhaps from the newspaper, lists, 
telephone directory. This is of its un- 
ending effort of pressing forward its position, 
hoping to benefit its cause. 

The party is also interested in infiltrating 
and controlling labor unions. This has been 

Communist policy since Lenin. Labor 
unions have done a magnificent job in rid- 
ding themselyes of Communist influence, but 
party pressure continues. If possible, the 
party would like to infiltrate business firms 
and has been known to operate businesses as 
covers. Members of the party who are busi- 
nessmen—and there are some—lend their fa- 
cilities to Communist use, if the party de- 
sires. Financial angels in business ranks are 
highly esteemed by party leaders. 

Businessmen, of course, are not the only 
targets of Russian espionage and the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A.—so are Government em- 
ployees, labor officials, scientists, skilled 
technicians, farmers. Businessmen do rep- 
resent a priority target—and because you 
rate such an important target you, as & 
businessman, can do much to help the FBI 
defeat this Communist effort to weaken our 
Nation. 

What can you do? 

1. Know more about communism, its 
strategy and tactics and how the Commu- 
nists are working to destroy our democratic 
principles. If you are an employer, encour- 
age your employees to take the time to learn 
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about the evil of this way of life. The dis- 
tribution of reading materlal within your 
company is most desirable. 

2. Be familiar with basic Communist 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals. If 
they arrive in your plant, you and your staff 
will be able to recognize them. Perhaps 
you can help your employees identify them. 

3. Know how Communist fronts operate. 
Take the time to be informed about how 
fronts are formed, how they propagandize, 
issue literature, and collect money, 

4. Realize that business enterprises and 
labor unions are prime targets. The Com- 
munists detest both business and labor 
unions, They regard both as part of the 
hated bourgeois society. Many people feel 
that because they are anti-Communists the 
Communists are not interested in them. 
This is wrong. The Communists are con- 
stantly trying to Influence the thinking of 
non-Communists. 

5. Businessmen who are employers should 
be extremely conscious of plant security, 
realizing that the Communists (especially 
Russian espionage agents) try to find weak 
points—both in personnel and physical fa- 
cilities. Effective plant security is a vital 
and continuing responsibility. 

6. Report to the FBI any information per- 
taining to espionage, sabotage, and subver- 
sive activities. The FBI is the Government 
agency charged with protecting the internal 
security of the Nation. 

You, as a businessman, stand today in a 
key position to help the FBI and protect 
our Nation from the Russian espionage 
agent and the Communist. Perhaps you 
may feel the information you possess is in- 
consequential. Resolve your doubts by re- 
porting it immediately to the FBI. Many 
times a smali piece of information, when 
placed with data already in our possession, 
may solve an important Case. 

We can defeat the Communists by work- 
ing together as a team. That is our chal- 
lenge. 


U.S. Spending Not the Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following San Diego 
Union editorial commenting on the seri- 
ousness of the unemployment situation 
and inflation in this country: 

U.S. SPENDING NOT THE ANSWER 

We suspect the administration, for politi- 
cal reasons, refuses to face up to the serious- 
ness of the unemployment situation in this 
country. 

The gain in jobs after a mild recession 
has been less than spectacular. In fact it 
has been less than in previous recovery 
periods. 

Labor Department statistics show that the 
gain in nonfarm jobs has been 949,000, com- 
pared with 3.4 million in the 1948-50 recov- 
ery, 2.1 million in 1953-55, and 1.9 million 
in 1957-59. 

A large part of the relatively modest de- 
cline in unemployment during 1961 was ac- 
counted for by the callup of nearly 300,000 
persons into the Armed Forces. Another 
330,000 hires were accounted for by Govern- 
ment employment at various levels. 

This means that only one-third of the 
overall increase was provided by private in- 
dustry and business. 
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We agree with Republican members of the 
Joint Economic Committee who criticize the 
administration for advocating expansion of 
demand principally through larger expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government. 

“They forget,“ the Republicans’ minority 
report says, “that 7 years of Federal 
on ‘make-work’ and ‘pump-priming’ devices 
falled to solve the unemployment problem of 
the 1930's. Not until World War II began 
in Europe did unemployment drop below 9 
million.” 

It appears that Western Europe has no 
unemployment problem because the govern- 
ments there have exercised fiscal responsi- 
bility, stabilized their currencies, and en- 
cour: free enterprise to expand and 
modernize plants and equipment. 

We will have inflation unless the adminis- 
tration, first of all, admits to the seriousness 
of the unemployment problem and then at- 
tempts to solve it by means other than 
Government spending. 

The administration’s bill would permit 
businessmen to subtract from their tax bills 
as much as 7 percent of the cost of newly 
purchased equipment. This giveaway would 
favor the large taxpayer and penalize the 
small. 

Representative THomas B. Curtis, Repub- 
lican, of Missouri, and other Republican 
members of the joint committee have pro- 
posed more liberal depreciation allowances as 
a fair and effective way of removing impedi- 
ments to modernization of industry and 
creating new Job opportunities. 

An increase In domestic economic activity 
arising from private investment is preferable 
to direct efforts by the Federal Government 
to expand demand spending. 

This can lead to budget deficits, weaken 
confidence in the dollar, and encourage 
dreaded inflation at home. 


“I Don’t Wanna Leave the Congo” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a few 
years ago there was a song that had a 
jingle to the effect of “I don’t wanna 
leave the Congo.” We now receive a 
small revelation as to just why they 
do not want to leave—foreign aid from 
America. 

Once in a while we ferret out these 
unknown ratholes into which flow all too 
many millions of our tax dollars. My 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. Hays] is re- 
ported by United Press International in 
a dispatch today to have focused public 
attention on such a situation. 

I include the UPI release herewith: 

Wasuincton.—An Ohio Congressman says 
American taxpayers are footing the bill for 
$3,000-a-month salaries to Congolese cabinet 
members through U.S. foreign aid. 

In testimony made public Inst night, Rep- 
resentative Wayne Hays, Democrat, of Ohio, 
said: 

“These characters are paying themselves a 
salary which is about twice that of an 
American Congressman, and—by God—we 
are paying the bill and I don't like it.” 

Hays, in a stinging lecture to U.S, foreign 
aid officials at a closed hearing of the House 
Foreign Afairs Committee, sald: Two- 
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thirds of them can’t read or write, but they 
know how to get their hands on the Ameri- 
can dollars, and you people know how to 
shovel it out to them.” 

Assistant Secretary of State Harlan Cleve- 
land insisted that the United States was not 
doing an of the kind. He said U.S. 
aid funds were helping to pay the cost of 
the U.N. military operation in the Congo 
and to provide $35 million worth of surplus 
food. 

Hays said that without the U.N, military 
force in the Congo, “This cheap bunch of 
thieves that constitute a government 
wouldn't be able to get their hands in the 
till.” 


Polish Government in Exile—A 
Courageous Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein the inaugural speech by H. E. 
August Zaleski, able and distinguished 
President of the Polish Government in 
exile at the new session of the Council 
of the Polish Republic. 

President Zaleski’s speech is excellent 
and it is particularly timely in the light 
of the May 3d celebration of the birthday 
of the Polish Nation. 

His remarks point up the driving and 
inspiring courage of the Poles and make 
it clear that Poland cannot be beaten 
down by Russian oppression. 

To regain independence and to re- 
store the glory of the Polish Republic is 
the goal set up by President Zaleski and 
loyally followed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Polish people. 

It is most appropriate that Americans 
join in drawing attention to the fact that 
those responsible for the terrible Katyn 
massacres have yet to be brought be- 
fore the bar of world opinion and tried 
for their crimes. 

President Zaleski's speech is both a 
boon and a challenge, a boon, because it 
once more spurs the conscience of the 
free world to work for the liberation of 
Poland and other oppressed nations, and 
a challenge, because it forcibly reminds 
our Government and people that under 
no circumstances can we forget, or brush 
aside, the legitimate claims and demands 
of the Poles for escape from bondage and 
return to their freedoms. For until 
Poland again takes its place among the 
nations of the earth, it cannot be said 
that true justice has been done to a brave 
and resolute people passionately devoted 
to liberty and proud allies of our own 
Nation in standing for the rights of man. 

By all means, let us sanction and laud 
President Zaleski's fine speech and make 
it clear to the whole world, Russia in- 
cluded, that we agree with his high aims 
and stand with him. 

The speech follows: 
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New SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OF THE POLISH 
REPUBLIC 
(Inaugural Speech by H. E. August. Zaleski, 

President of the Republic of Poland, at 

London, April 7, 1962) 

The current session of the Council of the 
Polish. Republic, carrying out the functions 
of a parliamentary body in exile, was opened 
in London on April 7, 1962. The members 
were addressed by H. E. August Zaleski, 
President of the Republic of Poland, who de- 
Uvered the following speech: 

“Relations current in Poland have changed 
little since the last occasion when I had 
the honor of addressing this assembly, Pri- 
vation bordering upon pauperization con- 
tinues to rule the dally life of the popula- 
tion with the exception of the Communist 
Party dignitaries, whilst in political life the 
regime still tries to carry out the Commu- 
nist program in its Russian version, a task 
fraught with difficulty since it has proved 
impossible to divert the Polish people from 
their love of freedom and their thousand- 
year-old culture linked by indissoluble ties 
with the Catholic faith and Western civiliza- 
tion. 

“In spite of the pressure exerted upon 
the population, the number of Communist 
Party members is far from large, and even so 
every now and again tens of thousands are 
expelled from the party as demonstrably not 
real Communists. 

“Likewise, little has changed in the field 
of international relations as far as the Polish 
cause is concerned, though the great trans- 
formations of political structure in many 
parts of the postwar world continually evoke 
crises of various kinds. 

“The decline of the Western colonial em- 
pires has brought about the rise of a large 
number of new states whose birth has not 
been unaccompanied by internal upheavals 
and repercussions elsewhere. Local strug- 
gles for power, as in Vietnam and the Con- 
go, mutinies of generals, as in Iraq and 
Syria, and even aggressions as with Indo- 
nesia in respect of the remaining Dutch 
possessions or with India regarding the Por- 
tuguese possessions are on the order of the 
day. In Algeria things have gone far that 
some Frenchmen have rebelled against the 
decisions of the French Government as to 
the future of that country. 

“It would seem, however, that none of 
these crises implies the menace of major 
complications with global impact unless the 
only one remaining large colonial power, 
Russia, indulges in direct intervention. 
True, Russia has managed to frame a theory 
for herself whereby she considers only over- 
sea possessions are colonies, but this is too 
obviously spurious an argumentation to be 
taken seriously. The other great power 
whose active intervention at festering trou- 
ble spots might evoke a conflict, is the 
United States. But the existing trends there 
hardly justify any supposition that she 
might desire to undertake armed action of 
any kind. The U.S. administration betrays 
no inclinations in this direction and in its 
extreme anxiety to avoid annoying Russin 
it recently even objected to the formation of 
a congressional special committee for study- 
ing the affairs of the captive nations. 

“The Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments, abandoning 100 million Europeans to 
subjection by Russia, are still honored by 
the Western Powers which signed them, al- 
though Russia has respected hardly any 
the commitments simultancously undertak- 
en by her. There can be no greater Illusion 
than the supposition that the strict execu- 
tion of these shameful accords by the West- 
ern Powers will induce Russia to carry out 
any of her commitments. Not only the 
events of the last 15 years but also the whole 
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history of Russia should have long ago 
taught the Western World that Russia hon- 
ors agreements only when she is not strong 
enough to violate them for her own benefit. 
It is, hence, difficult not to be skeptical 
about the utility of all the negotiations now 
conducted at Geneva with such an outlay 
of good will on the part of the Western 
Powers. Russla's attitude to international 
inspection provides sufficient proof in itself 
that she has not the slightest intention of 
loyally respecting any pledges in the field 
of disarmament or the suspension of nuclear 
test explosions. While Russia does not cur- 
rently attempt to impose her hegemony over 
new territories, this is primarily because 
she does not renlly consider herself so pow- 
erful as she strives to appear or as the 
Western Powers deem her to be. 

“The attitude of France, who refused to 
Participate in the Geneva Conference and is 
concentrating her efforts upon the economic 
and political consolidation of Europe, need, 
therefore, occasion no surprise. Such a com- 
bination of highly industrialized countries 
Would result in the rise of a third great power 
with an economic potential as capable of 
meeting the enormous costs necessary for 
the exploration of cosmic space and for a 
modern munitions industry as the United 
States and Russia. It must be stressed, too, 
that in Europe (as in the United States) 
the necessary means will derive from the 
surplus income left after covering the cost of 
a high standard of life, while in the Soviet 
Empire they are attained by keeping the 
standard of life at the lowest possible level. 

“But it may take long for the various coun- 
tries of Europe to adapt themselves to life 
within a joint community. It cannot be 
expected that Russia will remain inactive 
during this period. She has quite a number 
of possibilities offered to the postwar status 
of Europe, with peace so far not formally 
concluded and Russia enabled to take over 
One-third of the area of Germany. This 
situation may undoubtedly likewise affect 
Polish affairs. Russia may again attempt to 
Teach an understanding with the Germans at 
Poland’s expense. It is to be hoped that 
Germany will realize such a policy would 
inevitably result not only in the communi- 
zation of all Germany but also open the way 
for a similar process in the rest of Europe. 

“In any case, the present situation re- 
quires great caution and a realistic approach 
from a position of strength on the part of 
the West, as also that we Poles unite in our 
efforts to regain independence and to restore 
the Integrity of the Polish Republic. 

“For many years past, in March and April, 
Poles in the free world have paid tribute to 
the memory of the Polish officers massacred 
in Katyn by the Russians as also in other 
Places yet to be identified, in the spring of 
1940, So doing, we likewise draw attention 
to the fact those responsible for this terrible 
crime before Poland and all mankind have 
yet to be arraigned, Thanks to the noble 
initiative of the American people, the Poles 
Already have the verdict of what may be 
Called an American jury formulated in 1952 
by the findings of the Katyn Committee of 
the United States Congress, Rrery Pole, 
Whether in the homeland under an alien 
Yoke or elsewhere believes in the ultimate 
triumph of justice and that those guilty 
ot this monstrous crime will be punished. 

“On this 22d ann of the Katyn 
Massacre, I call on al present here today to 
arise and for a brief space of silence to 

r the memory of the victims of this 
murder. 

“In declaring the ninth session of the 

U of the Polish Republic open I pray 
that God bless your labors.” 
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Flaw in Socialized Medicine Seen in 
Doctors’ Departure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3,1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the San Diego Evening Tribune on so- 
cialized medicine. It points out that al- 
though Britain's National Health Serv- 
ice seems to be a healthy organization, 
there are symptoms which seem to indi- 
cate otherwise: 

FAW IN SOCIALIZED MEDICINE SEEN IN 

DOCTORS’ DEPARTURE 

Sometimes a feverish patient can have a 
rosy glow that belies the illness lurking 
within the body. 

Sometimes a social institution can have all 
the outward signs of health while harboring 
flaws within. 

For example, take Britain's $2.3-billion-a- 
year National Health Service. 

About 97 percent of the British population 
uses the socialized medical service. 

More than 20,000 general practitioners in 
England and Wales and nearly 2,500 practi- 
tioners in Scotland were enrolled in the 
service as of a year ago. 

In England and Wales, only between 500 
and 600 doctors still engage exclusively in 
private practice. 

The public, apparently, approves of the 
National Health Service overwhelmingly. At 
least, they participate. It is even well re- 
garded among most doctors, apparently. At 
least, they're in it. The chief professional 
complaints are about the bureaucracy and 
the earnings. 

This is a symptom that is worth further 
probing. 

Under a revised pay scale which went into 
effect last year, the average British doctor 
earns the equivalent in pounds sterling of 
$6,790. If he treats up to the allowed maxi- 
mum of 3,500 patients, he may receive up 
to $11,906, plus mileage allowances for visit- 
ing patients in rural areas and payments 
for special services. 

Varying estimates place the median earn- 
ings of an American doctor at from $15,000 
to $22,000 a year, These figures are from a 
special study of medical economics made in 
1959. 

That fact could partially explain why 
Britain lost 749 doctors to the United States 
in the 5 years from 1956 through 1960, as 
reported in the current issue of the British 
Medical Journal. 

But it doesn’t explain the loss to other 
areas where, conceivably, the doctors could 
earn less than they can here. These figures 
are for the same 5 years: 1,071 British doctors 
lost to Canada, 1,060 to Australia, 202 to 
South Africa, 184 to New Zealand, 145 to 
Southern Rhodesia, and 119 to Northern 
Rhodesia. 

‘These are mostly young doctors, those up- 
on whom the continuing vitality of a social- 
ized medical program must depend. 

There are few doctors in British hospitals 
under the age of 40; some have none. 

All told, Britain is losing more than 500 
doctors a year to the United States, Aus- 
trialia, Canada, and New Zealand. 


What’s the reason? 
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“A possible explanation of the phe- 
nomenon,” Dr. John Seale, consultant in 
Medical economics and health services, said 
recently, “is that practice in the National 
Health Service is relatively unattractive to 
young doctors economically, professionally, 
and idealistically.” 

No matter how robust it appears at present, 
there's the germ of future trouble for 
Britain's socialized medicine. 


Distribution of Food by Voluntary Agen- 


cies Under Public Law 480 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert into the Recor a letter 
from Edward E. Swanstrom, executive 
director of the Catholic Relief Services. 
This letter goes a long way to dispel the 
misunderstanding among some of our 
citizens concerning the distribution of 
food by voluntary agencies under Public 
Law 480. 

The letter follows: 

OATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
New York, N. v., April 26, 1962. 
Hon, Frances P, BOLTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN Borron: A number 
of people haye indicated to me that within 
the past few weeks a newspaper, Western 
Voice, published in Englewood, Colo., by Rev. 
Harvey H. Springer, D.D., pastor, First Bap- 
tist Church in that community, forwarded 
to all the Members of Congress its issue of 
March 22, whose front page contained a 
rather damaging article entitled “What Is 
This?—Catholic Propaganda With U.S. Gov- 
ernment Label?” and showed a picture of 
some bags of Government surplus wheat 
which were labeled "Catholic relief, Kennedy, 
Casablanca, donated by the people of the 
United States of America, not to be sold or 
exchanged.” It certainly must have created 
some confusion in the mind of any Congress- 
man who did not understand these particular 
markings. 

As you undoubtedly know, under Public 
Law 480, each voluntary foreign relief agency 
which distributes free American surplus 
food must have an American as the super- 
visor of its program in any country in which 
such commodities are distributed. From 
the very beginning, officials in charge of our 
foreign aid program advised all agencies that 
wherever it was possible we should consign 
such goods to the American representative 
in the country. Our representative in Mo- 
rocco happens to be Thomas F, Kennedy, an 
American whose home is in Loogootee, Ind., 
and it was perfectly logical that we consign 
our goods for that particular country to 
Kennedy, Casablanca, the port of entry for 
Morocco, 

I think it might be of interest to you to 
know that during our last fiscal year, Oc- 
tober 1, 1960, to September 30, 1961, we 
shipped to Morocco 117,638,388 pounds of 
milk, wheat and flour, fats and oils, and 
beans, all of which were donated U.S. surplus 
commodities. These were distributed to 
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some 840,000 persons including 200,000 chil- 
dren in schools, 93,000 persons in institu- 
tions and hospitals, 40,000 children in sum- 
mer camps, and over 500,000 individuals and 
members of needy families. About 95 per- 
cent of these distributions were to people of 
the Moslem religion and were carried on 
primarily through Entr ‘Aide Nationale Mo- 
rocco, & quasi-governmental organization. 
I bring this out to emphasize the fact that 
all our distributions of American surplus 
foods, and in fact, every aspect of our wel- 
fare are carried on for people 
strictly on the basis of need without ref- 
erence to their race, creed, or color, In fact, 
up to September 30, 1961, we had distributed 
6,776,346,670 pounds of surplus foods and 
23,379,734 pounds of surplus cotton on that 
basis and on that basis alone. 

As the article in the Western Voice points 
out, it was on August 22, 1961, that a corre- 
spondent in the New York Journal American 
(Dorothy Kilgallen), first printed an entirely 
erroneous story based on some misinforma- 
tion which she was reputed to have received 
from an American seaman stating that even 
though we were sending huge stores of 
American food to foreign countries under 
the guise of a Kennedy Catholic aid program 
(insinuating of course, that it was in the 
name of our President), and that the food 
was not reaching the needy and that the 
people were going hungry despite our large 
shipments. Even though we pointed out to 
the publisher of her paper that the story 
was entirely unfactual and unwarranted, she 
never published any reference to our com- 
munication which would have clarified the 
situation. 

Catholic Relief Services-N.C.W.C. and all 
of the American voluntary agencies such as 
Church World Service, Lutheran World Re- 
lief, etc., are most proud of the partnership 
that they have been able to develop with 
our Government over these past several years 
in bringing food and relief to the hungry 
and needy throughout the world. I know as 
well as anyone else that this great oppor- 
tunity that has been given to us has been 
due primarily to the sympathy, understand- 
ing, and unlimited support and cooperation 
that has been shown us by both Houses of 
Congress and which have been expressed in 
such far-reaching and effective legislation 
as that of Public Law 480. It is for that very 
reason that I felt that this explanation was 
due you even though I feel that sometimes it 
would be better to disregard entirely the in- 
sidious type of propaganda that is evident in 
the article in the Western Voice. 

I take this opportunity to renew my ex- 
pression of appreciation to you for your 
interest in and support of voluntary foreign 
relief efforts over the years, not only in be- 
half of myself and the agency that I am 
privileged to direct, but of all the American 
voluntary foreign agencies. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Eowarp E. SwaNstrom, 
Executive Director, 
Titular Bishop of Arba. 


We Need Dr. Judd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement by my colleague and good 
friend WatTER Jupp, of Minnesota, that 
he will not seek reelection is resulting in 
a nationwide plea by the press and the 
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public that he reconsider. Such a re- 
sponse only confirms what we in the 
Congress have known for a long time— 
that America recognizes its need for such 


men in Washington, 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial from the Standard- 
Times, of New Bedford, Mass., which 
exemplifies the reaction to his decision. 
It is entitled “We Need Dr. Jupp.” In 
this I heartily concur: 

We Neep Dr. Jupp 

Several days ago, Representative WALTER 
H. Jupp, Republican, of Minnesota, who spent 
20 years in China as a missionary and whose 
doctorate is theological in origin, announced 
that he plans to retire from Congress when 
his current term is finished this year. 

His retirement from Congress would be a 
blow to Americans across the country, who 
look to Mr. Jupp as one of the distinguished 
and most articulate spokesmen of the anti- 
Communist leadership in America, 

Representative Jupp’s admirable ability to 
grasp the broad picture and to discover the 
root of both problem and solution has been 
apparent to his colleagues in the Congress 
for years. It never was more apparent to the 
public, however, than in 1959 when he de- 
livered addresses that comprised one of the 
most succinct analyses of the cold war pre- 
sented by an American statesman. 

It was Jupp who pointed out that the US. 
Government helped governments in Europe 
only if they would resist coalition with the 
Communists, Conversely, the United States 
refused effective help to the Nationalist Chi- 
nese Government unless it would accept a 
coalition with the Communists. 

Commented Mr. Jupp, “Quite naturally, 
we succeeded in Europe and failed in Asia. 
Containment that is not complete contain- 
ment is not containment at all.” 

Year after year, the Minnesota Congress- 
man has called upon the West to exercise 
the will that would make possible effective 
use of the free world’s undisputed capability 
of winning the cold war. Again and again, 
Mr. Jupp has led efforts to reject the 
nibblings of appeasement, to strengthen the 
West's fainthearted, to throw out, in the 
name of morality and legality, the argu- 
ments of those apologists who seek an hon- 
orable place in the family of nations for 
Communist China. 

It is not surprising that a grassroots effort 
to persuade Dr. Jupp to remain in Congress 
already has emerged. 

As one of his friends remarked, “WALTER 
Jupp always has followed the call to duty. 
All Americans need him in Washington. I 
believe that it may be possible to convince 
him to run n.“ 

One hopes this Is the case. 


Life Victorious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a splendid editorial written by 
Hon. Carl Estes, publisher of the Long- 
view News Journal, Longview, Tex. 

This editorial appeared April 22, 1962. 

Lire VICTORIOUS 

In the recurring miracle of nature, this 
Easter season finds east Texas recovering 
from one of the most severe winters of record 
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and our recently drab landscapes clothed in 
all the fresh beauty of new life that comes 
with springtime. Despite the handicaps and 
damage of greater than normal snow, colder 
than usual weather and longer periods of 
subfreezing temperature, we see the normal 
and familiar unfolding of nature as season 
follows season in orderly sequence and plants 
of the field spring to renewed life, each by 
kind after its kind. 

Come now and let us consider this thing, 
for what we see here in nature is a miracle 
so perfect in pattern that it is unthinkable 
that it just happened. A thing so perfect 
could come into being and continue only 
by the purpose and design of a Creator of 
superior intelligence and power. This Being 
the Christian world recognizes as God. 

But in the miracle of nature that is 
spring, there is more than beauty. Here in 
nature we find the principle by which plants 
lay down their life, for a period, and take 
it up again. Here, also, is demonstrated 
the prerequisite principle of preparation— 
only the grass and herbs and trees that have 
made proper preparation, by producing seed 
or storing up life and strength in body and 
roots, have the power to spring forth in 
newness of life with the return of spring- 
time. 

It was these principles, which God set in 
motion in nature, that His son Jesus lived 
and taught while here on earth, It is on 
these principles that the miracle of Easter 
rests—the miracle of the Resurrection. 

Christ, in that He was Divine, had power 
over nature. He could not be held by na- 
ture’s death because, as He testified of him- 
self, He was in God and God was in Him. 
He had power to lay down the natural life 
into which He had been born and to pick 
up the spiritual life which was His. 

Christ, in that He was man, taught men 
how to escape the dominion of the natural 
death by the similar preparation of “hiding 
their lives with Christ in God” through the 
miracle of the new birth to spiritual life. 

By the preparation of seeding and storing 
of strength, grass and herb and tree can lay 
down its life through the dark winter and 
spring up again in the glory of new life in 
the spring. 

How much more so should man, highest of 
God's creation and who is made in His like- 
ness, be able by the way of preparation 
taught and example set by Christ to pass 
through the valley of the shadow and rise 
as he rose into resurrected new life. 

The message for all time, given the world 
in the resurrection of Jesus on that first 
Easter morning, is that Christ has demon- 
strated and God has recognized before all 
the world that there is a way of life which 
by dedication and preparation is made 
worthy of continuing eternally in that better 
world which is to come. This is the life 
victorious. 


Free Enterprise Versus the Welfare State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to in- 
clude the following address by our col- 
league from New York, Mr. FRANK 
Becker, before the Third Financial Con- 
ference of the Edison Electric Institute 
held in Dallas, Tex., April 30, 1962. I 
would like to report that the ideas in 
support of the free enterprise system and 
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against interference by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the lives of our citizens as 
expressed by Frank Becker were roundly 
applauded by the people of Dallas who 
are stanch bellevers in freedom and 
liberty. 
The address follows: 
Free ENTERPRISE VERSUS THE WELFARE STATE 


(An address by Congressman Franx J. 
Becker, of New York, Before the Third 
Financial Conference of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, Marriott Motor Hotel, Dal- 
las, Tex., April 30, 1962. 


I appreciate the opportunity to address 
You here today. As the men responsible for 
dealing with the financial aspects of the 
electric utility industry, I am certain you 
Must have some very positive ideas on fiscal 
responsibility, not only in business but also 
in government. 

Every one of you is, I am sure, a firm 
bellever in free enterprise, in limited gov- 
ernment, in fiscal sanity in government, and 
in a sound dollar. And I would like to 
talk to you today about the responsibilities 
We all have to protect these things we be- 
lieve in and not just to pay lip service to 
them. 

Tam very well aware of the difficulties the 
electric utility industry has in coping with 
the growth of Federal power. Probably 
Many of you have been at one time or an- 
Other actively Involred in this threat to 
your industry. From your experience you 
Must know that government in business is 
à menace to the whole American system of 
economic enterprise. Yet, it has seemed 
to me at times that members of the utility 
industry have a very narrow area of concern. 
Your belief in free interprise comes out 
Strongly when your industry is threatened 
by government encroachment. But what 
happens to that belief when it comes to the 
Many other activities of the Federal Govern- 
Ment in which it is gradually crimping our 
traditional freedoms? 

Your concern with the welfare and future 
of your own industry is perfectly under- 
Standable. On the other hand, I hare to 
remind you as citizens that it Isn't going to 
do you much good to preserve traditional 
American principles in your own business 
if the whole economic system as we have 
known it Is crumbling all around you. 

I saw some interesting figures the other 
day based on a public opinion survey with 
Tespect to free enterprise. Over the past 
decade there has been a steady decline in 
the public’s opposition to Government con- 
trol, to Government regulation of business, 
to Government spending, and to Government 
lending. Yet, in the same period, the trend 
ot public opinion favoring investor owner- 
Ship of the electrict power industry has re- 
mained steady or increased slightly, where- 
as the sentiment for Government ownership 
has declined. This indicates to me that the 
electric utilities have done an excellent job 
Of informing the public, not only of the 
threat of Government encroachment but of 
the fact that they are doing a good job. 

Nevertheless, the fact that there are two 

nds in opposite directions is 
Most disturbing. It would seem logical that 
at some point in time they would start to 
go in the same direction, 

It requires no expert In government to 
Tealize that we have gone spending mad. 

ere is reason enough to be concerned 
about the fiscal implications of this spend- 
Ing but what concerns me even more is 
Where this spending is taking us. That di- 
rection is to ever greater Central Government 
Control over all phases of American life. 

There are those who would have us believe 
that Increased Government expenditures are 
the result of increased defense spending. 

is only partly true, The real truth is 
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that our increased national spending can be 
identified with ever increasing expenditures 
for domestic, nondefense programs. 

It is not defense and security outlays 
that have forced us to increase the national 
debt, that have prevented us from balancing 
the budget, and that have inflated the dol- 
lar. It is the nondefense programs and the 
fact that we borrow money to finance them 
rather than pay as we go. 

In the 5 years through 1960, national de- 
fense spending increased only $5 billion and 
was 29 percent above 1955. But domestic, 
nondefense spending increased 84 percent 
above 1955. The budget presented at the 
beginning of this year proposed further non- 
defense increases and hopefully held out the 
prospect of being balanced. That balanced 
budget prospect grows dimmer every day, 
and it is more likely now to run into a 
deficit of 3 to 5 billions. 

When we dispose of the argument that in- 
creased defense spending is the cause of our 
money troubles, we hear arguments to justify 
the rapid growth of domestic nondefense 
spending in the last few years; (1) Inflation, 
(2) population growth, and (3) retarded 
economic growth which results, they say, 
because public services have been starved 
in recent years. They argue that Govern- 
ment nondefense spending must, therefore, 
be boosted sharply. 

These claims have no validity. Price in- 
flation as measured by the Consumer Price 
Index might reasonably be charged with an 
11.4 percent increase in Government costs 
from the beginning of fiscal 1955 until now. 
But, as I mentioned earlier, Federal non- 
defense spending is 84 percent higher than 
It was in 1955, 

As for population growth, it has an 
identifiable impact on only a relatively small 
portion of the total budget and considerably 
less than half of the nondefense programs. 
The principal areas in which population 
growth would tend to increase Federal spend- 
ing are postal service, housing and com- 
munity development programs, tax collect- 
ing, protective services, health, education, 
labor, and welfare programs, Considering 
these areas, then, we find that spending has 
increased 135 percent from 1955 to 1963, 
whereas population growth in the same 
period was only 15 percent. 

The third argument also does not stand up 
when we examine the figures. Public serv- 
ices have not been starved in the years prior 
to 1960. If we measure these na- 
tional income from which they must be paid, 
we find that while national Income increased 
26 percent from 1955 to 1960, expenditure 
increases for public services were far greater. 
For instance, consider these percentage in- 
creases over the same period: Education 53 
percent, public health and hospitals 53 per- 
cent, public welfare 39 percent, natural re- 
sources 29 percent, highways 47 percent, po- 
lice and fire protection 48 percent, sanitation 
51 percent, housing a whopping 87 percent. 
This does not look like “starvation” to me. 

The inescapable conclusion is that the ba- 
sic reasons for the sharp rise of recent years 
in nondefense spending are these: (1) ex- 
pansion of activities and liberalization of 
benefits and subsidies under existing pro- 
grams usually to satisfy demands of special 
interest groups, (2) enactment each year of 
entirely new spending programs also usually 
in response to special interest demands, and 
(3) failure to terminate or revise existing 
programs which have already served their 
intended purpose or which no longer war- 
rant continuation because of unsatisfactory 
performance, 

We have only to look at the 1963 budget to 
see how Federal programs can get started 
at relatively modest costs which increase in 
subsequent years to many millions of dol- 
lars. 
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For instance, the budget this year pro- 
poses a program of Federal aid to public 
schools to cost $90 million in 1963. But it 
would be $700 million a year thereafter. 
Another program would provide financing of 
supplementary teacher training and teaching 
aids at an expenditure of $40 million in 
1963. Thereafter it would be $100 million a 
year. 

There {s a proposal to finance construc- 
tion of college facilities and college scholar- 
ships calling for $21 million in 1963. But it 
would take $350 million a year over the next 
5 years. Financing medical school facilities 
and scholarships would require $9 million in 
1963, but $100 million a year thereafter, A 
manpower development and training pro- 
gram would cost $60 million in 1963 then 
jump to $150 million or more in subsequent 
years. An experimental youth employment 
and training program that would require $60 
million in 1963, then rise to $100 million over 
the next few years, and if it became a perma- 
nent program, it would require over $500 
mililon a year. 

No matter how modest the initial outlay, 
in any Federal program, once started, the 
Government will always find reasons why 
the program should be maintained rather 
than terminated and expanded rather than 
contracted. 

The reason we have to be concerned about 
such things is because they reflect a trend 
which has changed in the last 15 months 
from a steady upward creep to a jet - pro- 
pelled gallop. The campaign for more Fed- 
eral social legislation, involving more Fed- 
eral spending, and carrying with it more 
Federal control over our daily lives has now 
reached an all-time high in activity. 

We may well ask, “What is the reason for 
it all?“ Well, partly it comes from the many 
pressure groups which think they have a 
4 thing” in Federal handouts and Fed- 
eral intervention and Federal control. On 
the other hand, what has the Federal Gov- 
ernment done to exercise intelligent leader- 
ship and to point up the dangers in this 
trend? Instead, it has probably done more 
than any pressure group to foster the delu- 
sion that Uncle Sam can solve all our per- 
sonal problems and guarantee our economic 
security. 

Nevertheless, while we might like to throw 
bricks at a Government which year after 
year reaches further out with its bureau- 
cratic hand of control, this does not relieve 
any of us from bility. That is why 
I have reviewed for you what is happening 
in our country today. I am deeply con- 
cerned; concerned not only about trends I 
have described, but about the apathy and 
lack of concerted action by businessmen to 
do something about it. 

Our economic system, our political sys- 
tem—and the two are interdependent—is 
either going to grow stronger because we all 
work together to make it stronger, or it is 
going to sink a little at a time because we 
are not paying attention to all its compo- 
nents and sure that every com- 
ponent is protected. 

Acceptance of one socialistic venture leads 
to more ready acceptance of others. So the 
power of the Central Government grows. 
Government medicine, Government housing, 
Government-controlled agriculture, Govern- 
ment control of urban affairs, the Govern- 
ment getting into depressed areas, educa- 
tion, and the generation and sale of electric 
power—all lead in the same direction. And 
if you are going to be consistent, you can- 
not be against one and not against the 
others. 

If the Federal Government tomorrow came 
out with a program proposing, say, to build 
10 Federal steam powerplants around the 
country, your reaction as an industry would 
be immediate and forceful. You would go 
to work in every conceivable way you could 
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think of to stop such a program. But let's 
look at some other areas of governmental 
activity. 

Earlier this year, you will recall, Congress 
defeated an effort by the executive branch 
to establish a new Department of Urban 
Affairs. While this did not represent Gov- 
ernment competing with business, never- 
theless, it would have begun the erosion 
of one of our em's basic principles. It 
would have rep mted a serious inroad by 
central government into the responsibili- 
ties of States and local communities, This 
principle of diffusing political power to pre- 
vent too great a concentration in a few 
hands Is fundamental to the American po- 
litical system, and it shows strongly 
throughout the writings and thinking of 
such men as Abraham Lincoln and Thomas 
Jefferson. As I said before, it was defeated. 
But let me ask all of you here: How many 
of you exercised your rights as citizens and 
did something positive to convey your op- 
position to the measure? 

I might ask the same question in a num- 
ber of other fields. Are you helping the 
medical profession in opposing Federal moves 
that could result in a first step toward so- 
cializing medicine? How about the con- 
tinued inroads of the Federal Government 
into the fields of agriculture? Federal con- 
trol in this activity is nearing the point of 
being absolute, and it has grown this way 
little by little over the years. If farmers 
are going to become complete wards of the 
Federal Government, do you think they will 
seriously care about who owns the electric 
industry? 

The same thing applies to Government aid 
to education, Government in the housing 
business, Government aiding depressed areas, 
and Government programs of aid to the 
States. How can you expect States and 
local governments to retain any degree of 
independence when over the past 10 years 
Federal aid to these entities has more than 
tripled, rising from $2.9 billion in 1953 to 
an estimated $9.9 billion in 1963. 

These things might seem remote from your 
own pressing concerns, but [am sure you can 
see the interrelationship. Don't misunder- 
stand me. I am not saying that in our com- 
plex society today we should not be con- 
cerned about such things as unemployment, 
Good housing for everybody, and the assur- 
ance and availability of good medical atten- 
tion. What I am saying is that there are 
other ways of doing the job without turning 
it over to the Federal Government. But un- 
less people such as you and the thousands of 
others who feel the same way you do get up 
and actively work against these , noth- 
ing else is going to stop the inevitable trend 
toward a welfare-socialistic form of govern- 
ment, 

I repeat again, that it is perfectly under- 
standable that the utility industry should be 
concerned first and foremost with its own 
problems of Government encroachment. But 
if you protect only your own industry, and 
forget about what is happening to the Con- 
stitution and what is happening in other 
areas of the economy, you are really only 
stalling for time. If you let the Government 
get powerful enough, I question whether 
there would be any court of appeal if it 
decided to do to you what British Columbia 
did to its private utilities, nationalizing them 
overnight, 

The departments of Government that di- 
rectly handle electric utility matters are 
headed by men who, in my opinion, would 
make no effort to block moves which would 
lead to the nationalization of the electric 
industry. 

So my plea to you is to become active in 
politics in connection with all those Goy- 
ernment activities that are us down 
a path which probably very few Americans 
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would vote for if they were given the oppor- 
tunity. 

In contrast to the relative apathy of busi- 
ness to politics, consider organized labor. 
Labor today is intensely active in the whole 
field of legislation, Not only does labor con- 
cern itself with those things that affect labor 
directly, but you will find them active in 
virtually everything else that comes up. Cer- 
tainly, if labor can do It, you can too; you 
not only can, you should. It is your respon- 
sibility as citizens. If you don't, you'll get 
exactly the kind of government you deserve. 

Let me say a few words about legislation 
in your own specific field. Even here, it 
sometimes seems to me that the electric 
utilities are too timid in exercising their 
political rights. I assure you this is no time 
to be timid about anything. 

There cannot be any compromising with 
Government even though the Government 
already is in the power business. Perhaps 
we cannot yet expect to get the Government 
out of the electric power field. But we can 
fight to keep more Government from coming 
into the field. It can’t be done by some peo- 
ple in your industry standing on the sidelines 
while others get their noses bloodied in the 
fight. If utility companies don’t stand to- 
gether at all times, sooner or later the ene- 
mies of investor ownership will divide and 
conquer. 

You will notice one thing about the Gov- 
ernment-power proponents: they never stop 
trying. Let me cite some examples. 

Last year Congress decisively defeated the 
administration's proposal to put power gen- 
erating facilities on the Hanford plutonium 
reactor in the State of Washington. One 
might say, “Amen, the people have spoken.” 
But, not so. This project again Js active and 
its supporters have been busy in recent 
months trying to figure out a formula for 
getting around Congress. From what I have 
heard, such a formula has now been devel- 
oped. However, there are two vital ele- 
ments missing in this formula: How much 
the project will really cost the taxpayers and 
what it will mean in terms of furthering 
the growth of public power. 

Another unnecessary Federal undertak- 
ing that never got out of committee in the 
House last year and which the committee 
decisively rejected this year is the Burns 
Creek Project in Idaho. Is this dead? By 
no means. We now find the administration 
endeavoring to have this project included 
with a great many others in the Public 
Works Appropriations bill. It will still have 
to go through committee, but the whole 
position has changed because when you 
have a bundle of projects in one bill, in- 
evitably there will be some bargaining of 
votes somewhere along the line. 

But look at the prize of them all, Passa- 
maquoddy. This project has been studied, 
restudied, and studied again ever since the 
1930's. When the International Joint Com- 
mission—a highly respectable and capable 
body—rejected Passamaquoddy last year as 
economically unfeasible, we had a right to 
think that there was nothing more to study. 
But Mr. Kennedy told his Secretary of the In- 
terior to find some way of justifying the 
project and so it is being studied again. 
Don’t for a moment think that the people 
now studying it in the Interior Department 
are not going to find the means of justify- 
ing this venture, regardless of what it will 
cost the hapless American taxpayer. And 
when the recommendation comes, this thing 
will be glamorized and dressed up in so much 
razzle-dazzle that the public probably will 
fall to see two significant facts: (1) That 
the expenditure is completely unnecessary, 
and (2) that it is merely a device to estab- 
lish Federal power in the Northeast and get 
the Government further into the power 
business. 8 
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I personally have been deeply concerned 
for some time with the situation surround- 
ing the REA program. Here is a program 
which embodies, to my way of thinking, 
everything that can go wrong in a Federal 
program. It was started as a temporary pro- 
gram, then it was made permanent. Its cost 
should have begun to decline as the job 
neared completion. Instead, the cost has 
continued to increase. It should have served 
to encourage its loan beneficiaries to become 
independent. Instead, it has steadily under- 
mined their independence and made them 
more and more reliant on the Government. 
Today, despite the repeated protestations to 
the contrary, rural electric cooperatives are 
to all intents and purposes part and parcel 
of the Federal power program. 

Of course, the whole program operates a5 
a subsidy on account of the fixed 2 percent 
rate of interest. I have had a bill in Con- 
gress for some time now which would make 
this rate of interest conform with the cost 
of. money to the US. Treasury. I 
am not sure that anything will ever come 
of it because there are too many in Congress 
who will regard the legislation not on its 
merits, but in terms of what a vote for or 
against it will mean to their political fu- 
tures. I say that without Intending to be 
critical, simply realistic. 

The REA am as the administration 
now conceives it stands clearly revealed as & 
device to establish the cooperative principle 
firmly in the electric power field. Coopera- 
tives, as I am sure you all know, are 3 
favorite economic device of the Socialist 
countries. They permit the illusion of some 
degree of economic independence without 
those things which, in the Socialist book, are 
such horrible sins—profits and dividends. 
Add to this the fact that rural electric coop- 
eratives escape Federal taxation, and, instead 
of putting up their own money, borrow it at 
a subeidized rate from the Government, and 
you can begin to see the type of monster we 
have created. Throw in one or two more 
ingredients such as changing the rules to 
permit these co-ops to use their Federal 
money for nonfarm, nonrural electrification 
purposes and you can see that the Federal 
power proponents have a mighty potent 
weapon against the electric companies. 

A deplorable example of Government waste 
and mismanagement—if indeed these words 
are not being too charitable—occurred in 
Illinois. Money was loaned by the Rural 
Electrification Administration to an electric 
cooperative at a 2-percent interest rate. The 
co-op in turn loaned the money to a private 
resort at 4 percent to help buy snowmaking 
equipment and to install outdoor lighting- 
The result, of course, is a 2-percent profit for 
the cooperative on taxpayers’ money. And 
carrying it to an even more ridiculous cost 
to the taxpayer, the Federal Government has 
to pay up to 4 percent interest on funds 
which it borrows to have money to lend to 
cooperatives. In effect, this robbing Peter 
to pay Paul travesty actually cost the tax- 
payers twice. 

Of course, you know these facts. But what 
are you doing about them? Are you all 
standing together as one industry to fight 
these things or are there companies among 
you which think (a) it’s none of their busi- 
ness, let the other fellow worry about it, or 
(b) there is some way of compromising wi 
the enemy. 

You folks may think I am being rather 
hard on you. I am. But it is with the 
hope of jarring you into action. 

We need your help constantly just as you 
need our help from time to time. We need 
your help not only at election time but in 
between elections as well. Don't leave us 
feeling we are fighting alone and forgotten. 
or you might start losing some of us. 

Thank you. 
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Sale of Indian Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I wrote a detailed letter to the Commis- 
Sioner of Indian Affairs and placed a 
Copy in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It 
appears on page A3196 of the May 1 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. My purpose was 
to bring to the attention of Congress 
the serious situation that exists on 
allotted Indian reservations here in the 
United States. 

My purpose was to point out that the 
theory of allocation of land to an in- 
dividual was to provide that individual 
with certain property rights but that the 
new policy apparently confiscates all 
Property rights, with the possible excep- 
tion of the trust title, which still re- 
mains in the allottee or to his heirs, but 
that the Indian has no right to sell the 
Property and in many instances even to 
use it unless the individual can show that 
his personal need is greater than the 
communal need of the group. 

This week I had a letter from an attor- 
ney at Tulsa, Okla., by the name of 
Elliott Howe. Part of his letter is as 
follows: 

My sister called me the other day and said 
that she was sending me an application to 
Sell some of their land in South Dakota and 
asked me to contact you and see if you would 
again help us. 


The letter also contained a copy of 
the application for land sale and a copy 
of the letter from the reservation super- 
intendent. The letter was addressed to 
Raymond Chief at Charlottesville, Va., 
Where the Chief family reside and have 
lived for a number of years, almost 2,000 
miles from the reservation, and con- 
cerned land on this reservation to which 
they are supposed to have some property 
Nght, The letter is dated April 6, 1962 
and is as follows: 

A change in Bureau land policy has 
Prompted another review of all land sale ap- 
Pliications, even though such applications 
May have been approved before. Basically, 
the recently stated Bureau policy emphasizes 
that Indian trust lands shall be used pro- 
ductively for the support and advancement 
Of trust beneficiaries (Indian), and further, 
to promote the consolidation of such lands 
through exchanges, purchase, and manage- 
Ment by the Tribe and by individual Indians. 

In line with the policy stated herein, your 
application for “a supervised sale of land 
described us * * of the allotment of 

* * has been reconsidered, and it is deter- 
Mined that the subject land lies within an 
area necessary for the economic development 
Of the Indian people of this reservation. 

Pursuant to these conditions your property 
cannot be permanently taken out of trust, 
aud the application which you submitted for 
a supervised sale in denied for that reason. 

Your certified check in the sum of 820 in- 
tended for filing fees in this matter has just 

n received and we are herewith returning 

© same. You probably could at some time 

in the future negotiate a sale to the tribe, 

phen funds are avallable for the purchase of 
Ndividually owned tracts. 
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Mr. Speaker, I call your attention to 
the specific statement which reads as 
follows: 

Basically, the recently stated Bureau policy 
emphasizes that Indian trust lands shall be 
used productively for the support and ad- 
vancement of trust beneficiaries. * * * 


My question is this. What can be the 
difference between this kind of a taking 
and an absolute confiscation of property 
and property rights? We make a great 
fuss about Castro confiscating private 
property for public use in Cuba and yet 
this exact identical policy is being 
promulgated day by day on the Indian 
reservations across the United States un- 
der the direction of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and with the apparent 
sanction of those employed in the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have another letter 
that came this week from a lady who 
years ago was declared competent, who 
has lived all of her life off the reserva- 
tion, who is a one-eighth Indian, whose 
children have been denied enrollment 
in the tribe because this woman and her 
husband, who is a non-Indian, are fully 
competent and the children do not have 
sufficient blood to warrant enrollment 
and yet she is denied the sale of her land 
at a time when land prices are good 
and she has two persons who are willing 
to purchase this land and pay her a sub- 
stantial price, but she, too, is advised 
that the land must be held for commu- 
nal benefit. In other words, her prop- 
erty rights are confiscated, without 
process of law, without payment and 
without consideration of any person 
other than employees of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

I quote parts of her letter. I withheld 
her name because of her fear of reprisal. 
After telling about her lining up two in- 
dividuals who would be interested in pay- 
ing a good price for her land, she says: 

Only then did I request application blanks 
from the office so I could apply for 
fee patent. At that time I asked if the 
tribe would want to buy my land. My ques- 
tion was not answered. They sent blanks 
which I filled out as directed for patent and 
returned them to the Office. I was 
told it would be months before it would be 
sent to area director, the delay due to a re- 
view of cases, appraisal of land, et cetera, as 
for a sale. 

Now I am informed in a letter from acting 
superintendent that my application has been 
rejected, evidently right there at * * * be- 
fore even going to Aberdeen. By whom or by 
what authority, I don’t know. 

They, the tribe, think they need my land 
to help the “future economy of an Indian 
operator.” My economy is here and now. 
I need to get some good from the land. I 
am 50 years old. The most I hive realized 
from it is $93 last year. I can’t possibly 
live on the land or on the lease money. I 
have three children. The land will be heir- 
ship some day if I don't sell it. The tribal 
council has never done anything for me, 
They would not enroll my children, They 
probably never will do anything for me. I 
am one-eighth Indian, 

I was declared a competent Indian years 
ago by Mr. agent at I feel 
I can handle my affairs and want to sell my 
land and buy an acreage where we can get 
some good from it. Many Indians are not 
satisfied with the way their affairs are man- 
aged. They are pushed around like children 
or dumb animals. Many of us are educated 
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and live away from the reseryation. I was 
born and lived in South Dakota. We moved 
to for my husband's work and school 
for the children. 


Mr, Speaker, my question is this. Is 
Congress going to sit idly by and sanc- 
tion by inaction this program of property 
confiscation and this program of com- 
munal enterprise? There can be no 
question about the trend the Department 
of Interior intends to follow when they 
send out form letters from every agency, 
telling the Indian, over whose property 
they hold complete domain: 

The recently stated Bureau policy em- 
phasizes that Indian trust lands shall be 
used productively for the support and ad- 
vancement of trust beneficiaries and to 
promote consolidation and management by 
the Tribe and by individual Indians. 


Boom Isn’t Booming—Why? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the May 1, 1962, Peoria (III.) 
Journal Star: 

Boom Isn't Boominc—Wnuyr? 

By all the “scientific” factors, the U.S. 
economy is supposed to be booming—but it 
isn't. 

Such a boom was freely predicted by the 
experts, and as freely promised by the poli- 
ticlans, who scrambled to get aboard and 
establish grounds for claiming credit for the 
expected boom. 

Still, the boom hasn't come, 
are staggering slowly forward. 

What's holding it back? 

Confusion and uncertainty is holding it 
back, apparently. In a climate of what is 
going to happen next? And where are we 
going in Washington? It is hard for thou- 
sands of business leaders around the Na- 
tion to make the final, tough decision to 
put hard cash on the line for new employ- 
ment and new investment in new and ex- 
panding lines, 

“Wait and see” is the human reaction. 

President Kennedy made a valiant effort 
to overcome that attitude of confusion and 
uncertainty in his speech before business- 
men this week. He gave a powerful and 
realistic outline of the great need for profit 
and its essential role in a healthy economy, 
plus assurances that in spite of the steel 
example, he has no desire or intention of 
controlling prices. 

Unhappily, this does not cancel out the 
confusion and uncertainty, however, because 
the President's public remarks on this score 
come only after other administration offi- 
cials in private remarks to other business 
groups have attacked profits as “exorbitant” 
and said flatly that Government is going 
to be sitting at the bargaining table from 
now on. 

Profit, of course, is just another word for 
newly created capital, and the chief means 
of capital expansion. It is hard to see how 
we can expand capital expansion and “move 
the economy” in this country unless some- 
body in addition to the President in this ad- 
ministration recognizes this duality, and 


Instead, we 
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the popular, prejudiced and emotional 
theme and attitude that profits are evil 
and too high is brought into proportion. 

The President's public words are sound 
and reasonable. 

But there are no signs that he has said 
the same thing privately to his own chosen 
instruments, or that they have got the 
word.” 

The result of administration people talk- 
ing both ways at the same time publicly and 
privately merely adds to the confusion and 
uncertainty—and adds distrust. 

This is most unfortunate. 

We hope it gets straightened out, and 
promptly. 


Financial Bailout for U.N. Still Leaves 
Basic Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
San Diego Tribune which suggests that 
after the U.N. is bailed out of its present 
financial crisis it should be subjected to 
a complete critical analysis: 

FINANCIAL BAILOUT ror U.N. STILL LEAVES 
Bastc PROBLEMS 


The financial bailout of the purse-poor 
United Nations, now being arranged and 
largely underwritten by the United States, 
will not remove all the troubles plaguing the 
international forum. 

The deficit crisis, in fact, may have 
brought to light some of the basic defects 
in the U.N. operation. 

This is all to the good, because for too long 
even objective criticism of the organization 
has been muted. 

Now, in the wake of the congressional de- 
bate over the proposed $100 million advanced 
by this country to the hard-up U.N. doubts 
have been raised by those who cannot be 
labeled destructionists. 

Among these critics are such respected 
names as; Senators MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat of Montana; Henry M. Jackson, Demo- 
crat of Washington; Bourke B. Hicken- 
LOOPER, Republican of Iowa; Gronan D, 
Axen, Republican of Vermont, and the 
former secretary of agricuture in the Eisen- 
hower administration, Ezra Taft Benson. 

All of the Senators has questioned the wis- 
dom of the U.N.’s unrealistic one-nation- 
one-vote procedure in the General Assembly. 

Under this system, some of the newer, 
relatively primitive nations—some of which 
have populations smaller than San Diego’s 
and total gross nationa! products of less than 
our annual budget—have the same voting 
power as this Nation of some 180 million 
and a gross national product well above $500 
billion a year. 

This power tempts some to throw their 
weight around. And the United States 
frequently finds itself on the opposite sides 
of issues with our traditional allies because 
we are trying to court the new states’ friend- 
ship and dubious allegiance. 

Jackson has ralsed questions of even 
deeper significance. 

Speaking at the National Press Club, the 
Washington Democrat said: 

“We need to take another look at our role 
in the United Nations, remembering that 
the U.N. is not a substitute for national pol- 
icles wisely conceived to uphold our pital 
interests." He then asked: 
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“Do our present relations with the United 
Nations assist the wise definition of our yital 
interests and the establishment of sound 
policies? Are we sometimes deferring to the 
United Nations in the hope that we may 
somehow escape the inescapable dilemmas 
of leadership? Are we failing to make the 
most of the United Nations by encouraging 
it to attempt too much?” 

Benson, in his book, “The Red Carpet,” 
goes farther and declares the UN. to be “very 
largely a failure.” His proposal is for a 
strong organization of free nations. 

Whatever the outcome of the present de- 
bate over the U.N., these views are healthy 
and throught-provoking. 

The United Nations, as even its most 
ardent admirers will concede, is not a perfect 
organization. It can never improve unless 
it can be subjected to the sort of critical 
analyses that have come out of the present 
financial crisis. 


Tabulation of “Opinionnaires” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 
Mr, HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

TABULATION OF “OPINIONNAIRES” 


Congressman RALPH Harvey today released 
the tabulation of his “Opinionnaires.” The 
districtwide mailing carried on a longstand- 
ing Harvey tradition of going to the grass- 
roots periodically to learn the prevailing 
opinions of his constituents. The 1962 edi- 
tion of the Harvey malling listed a few items 
requested by the President in his state of 
the Union message to the Congress in Jan- 
uary. 

Of those 10th district residents who re- 
turned the “opinionnaires,” 88 percent op- 
posed presidential power to raise or lower 
tax rates during emergencies; 10 percent 
were in favor and 2 percent were undecided, 
The medical care program for the aged, fi- 
nanced by increased social security taxes, 
was opposed by 73 percent, favored by 24 
percent, while 3 percent were undecided. 

Sentiment was almost evenly divided on 
lowered tariffs and active U.S. cooperation 
with the European Common Market; 46 per- 
cent were in favor of this, 44 percent were 
Opposed, and 10 percent were undecided. 

Tt is evident that the 10th district re- 
mains strongly opposed to Federal aid for 
public school construction and teacher sal- 
aries. On this question, 80 percent were 
opposed, 18 percent approved, and 2 percent 
were undecided. Regarding a new 6-year 
agricultural program, 70 percent were op- 
posed, 20 percent approved, and 10 percent 
were undecided. 

The proposal for stricter Federal control 
of the drug and medicine industry was sup- 
ported by 57 percent, opposed by 37 percent, 
with 6 percent undecided. A significant ma- 
jority—77 percent—opposed the purchase of 
$100 million worth of United Nations bonds, 
while 17 percent approved and 6 percent were 
undecided. 

Congressman Harvey said, “I appreciate the 
sincere interest shown by so many by sharing 
their views with me. I just regret that time 
and staf do not permit me to personally 
acknowledge each ‘Opinionnaire,.’ but I do 
thank all for participating in this project.” 
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Kennedy Not Measuring Up as a Man of 
Might America So Badly Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 
Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recor, I include the following article 
by Holmes Alexander that appeared in 


the April 16, 1962, Columbus (Ohio) 

Evening Dispatch: 

[From the Columbus Evening Dispatch, Apr. 
16, 1962] 


Mrre He Gives Is Nor ENOUCH—KENNEDY 
Nor Measvurtnc Up as Man or MIGHT 
AMERICA So BADLY NEEDS 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


AIRBORNE TO U.S.A—As the American 
traveler passes through the Mediterranean. 
and back home via Europe, he does best if he 
refrains from delusions about the overworked 
“image” of the United States of America. 

Like the old gray mare, it Is a long way 
from what it used to be. President Kennedy 
has had plenty of time by now to establish 
himself as the self-proclaimed “solver of the 
sixties.” He Just hasn't done it. 

One reason is he suffers by comparison in 
foreign minds with past American leaders. 

We at home know General Eisenhower 
was, in sum, a do-little President, but for- 
eigners still see Ike as a beloved liberator of 
Europe, and later as the good, gray, lover of 
peace. f 

Dwight Eisenhower, during his entire in- 
ternational career as soldier and statesman, 
threw the long shadow of prestige. 

Foreigners did not know that he could not 
find, in press conferences, the lifesaver of a 
predicate to match his subject. 

Foreigners feel F. D. Roosevelt had gran- 
deur, and that Harry Truman had integrity: 
Whether these are deserved compliments 
need not concern us. 

But I have traveled in places where the 
American presence among aliens is a matter 
of world significance, and I must report that 
Mr, Kennedy has not projected it. 

Glamour? Perhaps, because he is young 
and handsome, and because Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy has been the equivalent of the lovely 
British Queen. 

Interest? Of course, because the 1960 
election, and the astonishing appetite of the 
Kennedy clan for getting into the news and 
picture stories could not possibly go un- 
noticed. 

But publicity is not prestige. 
distinction is asserting itself. 

With all the good will of an American 
heart, a traveler cannot find that Mr. Ken- 
nedy has turned one foreign eye, lifted one 
oversea head, caused a throb of confidence 
in any ally or dependent, or the tremor of 
fear or respect in a major or minor enemy: 

To be brutal with the truth, J. F. Kennedy 
still has to prove himself ns being anything 
more than the synthetic product of his fram- 
ily tortune's publicity machine. 

I was in Cairo with the present world’s 
heavyweight champion, Floyd Patterson, who 
shares a number of traits with the America? 
President. 

Neither of them beat anybody of note t0- 
take the title. Neither of them has won any 
notable fights to retain the dladem. 

In President Kennedy’s case, he was beaten 
by a gutter-type in Fidel Castro, and he has 
approached his bouts with Khrushchev with 
such caution and ambiguity that respect 
could not possibly be the logical result. 


And this 
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Back home, I know, we have the trust 
and patience to wait for Mr. Kennedy to find 
his nerve and strength, but this is not true 
in any land where I have sampled opinion, 

There is little confidence that the President 
will keep his courage to the point of resum- 
ing atmospheric testing. 

If he backs down on this one, many Ameri- 
cans overseas will be looking for holes to 
hide their heads in. If the President does 
not soon improve his position in the testing 
grounds of west Europe and southeast Asia 
(holding his own is not enough), the 
slippage will be catastrophic. 

The columnist who counts himself as a 
Kennedy well-wisher has the peculiar posi- 
tion of being at once a cheerleader, a doubter, 
a goader and a believer in John F, Kennedy. 

I do not hesitate to accept the American 
electorate’s decision of 1960 that Senator 
Kennedy was better by an eyelash to be 
President than Richard Nixon. 

But. political events that preceded the 
election—eliminating better men like John- 
son, Symington, Lausche, Goldwater and 
Rockefeller—left. us with two of the weak- 
est presidential candidates in the very age 
when we needed the strongest. 

Mr. Kennedy has learned, and learned well, 
and one can say that he has given his mite. 
Yes, but what we need right now of an 
American President is not mite—but might. 


Frank Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Frank Biggs, 
the editor of the Northeast Times, one of 
the leading papers in the new Fourth 
District, has written a very interesting 
editorial in his column “Frank Talk” 
On the subject “Medical Care for the 
Aged Under Social Security.” His rea- 
Soning is excellent and his arguments in 
favor of the King-Anderson bill are very 
Potent. I recommend that the Members 
read the following editorial: 

FRANK TALK 
(By Frank Biggs, editor) 

The controversy over medical aid to the 

“ily has reached the point of slogan-shout- 


That is, most discussions on the subject 
degenerate into emotional arguments. Dur- 
ing this process voices grow louder, thinking 
is shut off and slogan-like catch-phrases are 
repeated endlessly. 

I have heard at least a hundred of these 
arguments and have found that the doctors 
and other opponents of the King-Anderson 
bilt are the quickest to resort to slogans. 
This is often true even in cases where the 
Person talking with them is uncertain how 
he stands and is merely asking questions to 
obtain information. ` 

I am convinced, now, that the reason for 
this propagandistic approach by the doctors 
ls that they have no real, convincing argu- 
Ment, Their only hope is to play on the 
emotions of their listeners. Thus they talk 
loudly about socialism, welfare statism, low- 
fring the quality of medicine, and so on. 

Rarely do they stick to the logical line of 
argument. That is: There is a pressing need 
for providing medical aid to older people; 
doctors and drug companies refuse to do 
anything about their high prices; private 
insurance plans don't meet the need, so it’s 
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up to the Federal or State Governments, or 
both; of the two bills that have been offered, 
the doctor-backed Kerr-Mills bill has proved 
a clearcut failure; the King-Anderson bill, 
supported vigorously by President Kennedy, 
is the only reasonable solution; it is neither 
socialism nor statism, but merely a sensible 
extension of the social security tmsurance 
system. 

The doctors claim that the King-Anderson 
bill is Just another instance of Americans 
expecting Uncle Sam to do something they 
should be doing for themselves. 

This is “malarkey.” The money would 
come from payments made into the social se- 
curity system. Certainly those who are now 
old enough to qualify for. ald would not 
have contributed. But as the years go by, 
those who benefit will have contributed. It 
is an insurance system, not the dole that 
doctors seem intent on making it out to be. 

A doctor told me this week that 70 to 80 
percent of the old people had enough money 
to buy their own medical aid. This simply 
isn't so. The average income of people over 
65 is $1,300, 

As I listen to doctors berating the King- 
Anderson bill, I sometimes wonder what 
they consider an adequate income for pro- 
viding necessary medical care for people over 
65. Not even a doctor could consider a 
$1,300 income as adequate. I know young 
men who make a hell of a lot more than 
$1,300 a year and yet have a devil of a time 
providing medical care for their small fam- 
ilies. I know of young married couples who 
don’t go to the doctors every time they 
should because they feel they can't afford 
either the doctors’ fees or the astonishingly 
high cost of medicines, 

Consider, then, the fact that people over 
65 pay out twice as much money on medical 
bills as young people, and their incomes, on 
the average, are only half as high as young 
people's. 

The need for medical care to the aged is 
so absolutely clear and utterly pressing I 
cannot understand how any doctor, no mat- 
ter how thoroughly he shuts his mind to the 
realities of life, can deny it. 

The Kerr-Mills bill, backed by most 
doctors, is proving a sad failure in most of 
the States that have adopted it. Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, had expected to be 
aiding 62,000 within a short period after 
Kerr-Mills had been adopted by the State in 
January, Yet by the end of March only 
3,227 applications for inpatient hospital care 
had been approved. Obviously Kerr-Mills 
is not meeting the need in this State, and 
Pennsylvania is considered one of the richer 
and more ve States. 

Officials attribute the small number of per- 
sons aided under the Kerr-Milis bill in Penn- 
sylvania to such things as the $2,400 income 
ceiling; the fact that the State's support 
law makes relatives responsible for medical 
care, and the fact that pride keeps many 
people from declaring themselves medical 
paupers. 

The sensible way of handling the need is 
to have older people qualify for aid from 
social security as an American right, rather 
than to beg for it as a medical pauper. 

The most ridiculous of the doctors’ argu- 
ments is the claim that the King-Anderson 
bill constitutes socialism. There is nothing 
socialistic about paying into an insurance 
fund and receiving ald from that fund when 
it is needed. Socialism would require that 
the government take over the administra- 
tion of the medical profession. There is not 
the slightest suggestion of this in the King- 
Anderson bill. There is no connection be- 
tween the King-Anderson bill and socialism. 
It's just another instance of yelling a lie 
loud enough and long enough with the hope 
that after awhile the people will believe it. 

The conclusions are clearcut: A large num- 
ber of our older people cannot afford the 
medical aid they need. The medical pro- 
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fession and the drug industry is charging 
much too much for most of its services and 
Products, The doctors are obviously so in- 
tent on maintaining their gilt-lined status 
quo that the Nation can expect no adequate 
answer from them. Certainly the Kerr-Mills 
Bill has proved itself a failure. The King- 
Anderson bill is the only reasonable legisla- 
tion that has been offered. It should there- 
fore be adopted. 


Dr. Nicholas Despotopulos: Leader of 
Distinction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the fa- 
mous Hellenic American Order of Ahepa, 
through its celebrated, illustrated na- 
tional magazine, the Ahepan, admira- 
bly chronicles the nationwide activities 
of Greek-Americans and brilliantly dis- 
plays the ideals and aspirations of peo- 
ple of Greek heritage. 

Our Nation has been blessed with 
many fine, outstanding leaders of Greek 
blood who throughout our history have 
contributed greatly to the promotion and 
advancement of the rich culture of 
Greece and the free institutions of Amer- 
ica as well as to the business, political, 
industrial, and civic life of the Nation. 

In every day and age, in war and in 
peace, our Greek-American friends and 
neighbors have developed leaders in 
every field who have made a deep im- 
pression upon our times and have im- 
measurably advanced the building of our 
Nation. 

That our Greek-American fellow citi- 
zens are contributing in increasingly 
vital ways is abundantly emphasized once 
again by the March issue of the Ahe- 
pan, containing timely articles and 
glowing, detailed reports of the well-nigh 
incredible scope and intensity of the ac- 
tivities of a dynamic, fast emerging 
young Greek-American, national leader 
in the person of young Dr. Nicholas 
Despotopulos of Clinton, Mass. 

Those of us who have had the oppor- 
tunity of watching this very able, dedi- 
cated young professional man in action 
are literally stunned by the sweep and 
impressiveness of his interests and 
achievements. 

A neighbor friend and constituent of 
mine of Clinton, Mass., scion of a fa- 
mous, highly respected Hellenic family 
that first came to this country many 
years ago, Dr. Despotopulos not only 
conducts one of the most successful 
dental practices in the Bay State, but 
takes part in a host of fraternal, civic, 
patriotic and brotherhood activities and 
functions ranging from Ahepa, the Sons 
of Pericles, and the religious life of his 
historic church to farflung official work 
for charity, the veteran, the community 
and the nationwide projections of his 
beloved Hellenic cultural organizations. 

In a series of brilliant articles, “The 
Ahepan” pinpoints some of Dr. Des- 
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potopulos’ contributions, but it would 
be quite impossible for anyone to cover 
them completely, so broad is the range 
of his interests, so intense his fervor for 
promoting the national heritage of his 
fathers and the American heritage 
which he exemplifies, loves and serves 
so well. 

Dr. Despotopulos is bound by no pro- 
vincial barriers of race, creed, station 
or distance. He moves among all men. 
In his great work, he moves from East to 
West and North to South in fast-moving 
jets usually accompanied by his beauti- 
ful wife and helpmate, Helen, spurring 
action for every Greek-American cause, 
for Ahepa, and the Sons of Pericles 
wherever he goes. 

Since his lovely wife is a native of 
the great State of California and the 
daughter of the late distinguished 
Deputy Supreme Governor of Ahepa, Mr. 
John E. Dakis, prominent west coast 
business and civic leader, the Doctor may 
be said to unite the sound, conservative 
values of New England and the dynamic, 
progressive values of our great West. 
Notwithstanding their hurried, very busy 
life, he and his charming wife manage 
to spread their personal visitations over 
practically the entire country and over 
a wide spectrum of composite American 
life. 

It would be hard to conceive of finer, 
more altruistic, more effective leadership 
than that which is being demonstrated 
by Dr. Despotopulos. Well trained, 
well educated, a polished gentleman, a 
very creditable representative of his 
great profession, the Doctor is endowed 
with a learning, wisdom, and knowledge 
rare for one of his years. He is a sen- 
sible, articulate, forward-looking and 
forward-moving leader of a great people. 

In his personal relationships the Doc- 
tor exhibits a warmth, understanding, 
and interest in people that soon endears 
him to all those he meets. He is equal- 
ly at home with people of all levels and 
stations, and has achieved a popularity, 
not only among his own group, but 
among all others, that marks him as a 
man of destiny in Hellenic affairs as 
well asin the life of the Nation. He and 
his wife represent the finest type of 
American citizenship. 

When I dwell upon the unselfish con- 
tributions of this splendid young Amer- 
ican, my confidence in the present gen- 
eration and the future are greatly forti- 
fied, because I believe that any nation 
that can produce a young man of the 
endowments and spirit of loyal dedica- 
tion like Dr. Despotopulos is assured 
of sound counsel and wise, inspired lead- 
ership. 

The Greek-American fraternity the 
country over, greatly honored as it is in 
the minds of their fellow citizens, is all 
the more fortunate to be blessed with a 
great, vigorous young leader like Dr. 
Despotopulos since he truly represents 
the glory of Greece and the great destiny 
of America. 

A young man of rare, personal attri- 
butes, who is destined for lofty causes, for 
great accomplishments for his own 
people, for the Nation, and for the free 
world, Dr. Despotopulos truly embodies 
those aims so well expressed by “The 
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Ahepan” for the order of the Sons of 
Pericles—“dedicated to the preservation 
of our form of government, trained for 
leadership and responsibility in the com- 
munity.” Proud of his Hellenic heri- 
tage, and I may add, grateful for the 
opportunities his parents and America 
have given him, pledged to sustain and 
support her great destiny at all costs, 
this tireless, devoted young Greek- 
American leader will achieve greater 
things. 

I know not what the future holds for 
Dr. Nicholas Despotopulos, but God will- 
ing, he will certainly be advanced by his 
people to still higher posts of responsi- 
bility, where he can continue his great 
work for freedom, humanity, and justice 
to which they are committed and to 
which all of us must be consecrated to- 
day if we would preserve and enrich our 
common heritage. 

I congratulate and commend “The 
Ahepan” for its recognition and support 
of Dr. Despotopulos, because Americans 
of every class applaud the emergence 
of vital leadership we so urgently need 
today. 


Our Two Ambassadors From India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


d OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
might surprise the American people to 
learn we have two Ambassadors to the 
United States from India. One has been 
named by Mr. Nehru and the other is 
Mr. John Kenneth Galbraith, appointed 
by President Kennedy and confirmed by 
the Senate. 

All Mr. Nehru has to do is snap his 
fingers and Mr. Galbraith is there to do 
his bidding. The following article by 
Henry J. Taylor in the Washington Daily 
News of May 2 shows what nonsense Mr. 
Gailbraith is handing out to our Presi- 
dent. Mr. Galbraith apparently is a 
great admirer of one of the great inter- 
national phonies of all time—Jawaharlal 
Nehru, 

The article follows: 

AFFRONT TO THE PRESIDENT 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Presidential adviser and leftwinger John 
Kenneth Galbraith now tosses out as mis- 
leading a piece of apple-polishing nonsense 
and self-serving malarkey as has come down 
the pike for many a day. Reporting as Am- 
bassador to India, he has informed the Pres- 
ident: “Mrs. Kennedy's visit has taken all 
the bitterness out of our relations with the 
Indians.” 

Mr. Galbraith is close to the President 
and is a major architect of the New Fronticr. 
It is an affront to the President that a crony 
thinks he can be buttered up like this and 
would believe such sycophantic reporting. 
The substance of such blarney is eyen worse. 

Press photographers show a perfectly 
charming (in fact, adorable) young lady 
having an exciting time in India. And any- 
body there or anywhere who would not cheer 
for our First Lady must be blind. But surely 
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Mr. Galbraith knows this has no more to 
do with Indian policy than Donald Duck. 

Indian policy is Jawaharlal Nehru. The 
policy is utterly opportunistic because Nehru 
is utterly opportunistic. What is Mr. Gal- 
braith trying to tell the President? More- 
over, can Mr, Galbraith please explain why 
on earth the Indians should be bitter about 
the United States? 

Are they bitter because we gave them 85 
billion? I suppose that's as good a reason 
as any. Are they bitter because we gave 
them steel mills free, cotton gins, power 
stations, railway equipment, hospitals, ships, 
buses, wheat, and other lifesaving foods and 
medicines in wonderful, wonderful outpour- 
ings, cash, gold, loans, weapons, technicians, 
jazz bands, and even the Peace Corps? Ate 
they bitter because we continue to give 80 
much and ask nothing? 

On the record, Nehru is as reliable as 4 
10-cent clock; a plain fraud who has made 
a lifetime career capitalizing on double- . 
talk and double-dealing. 

Nehru has had opportunity after oppor- 
tunity to show statesmanship and morality 
by standing on the side of freedom and sup- 
porting those nations that do. Yet in such 
occasions for wisdom and nobleness all be 
has done is strut on the crest of the great 
mountain of opportunity like a cockerel 
upon a dunghill and show a grandiose dis- 
regard for all freemen who needed him. 

Any bitterness the Indians may have 
about the United States of America, Nehru 
(who else?) allowed to be put there—to 
strengthen his call on us to overcome it by 
giving India everything for nothing. 

With so many places to go, it is a pity 
Mrs, Kennedy went to India after Nehru’'s 
Goa performance and accepted his elaborate 
hospitality. Like the High Priest of Eleusis. 
Nehru simply has a different incense for each 
divinity. He just switched the incense for 
our First Lady—and nothing else. 

For Nehru pins his rosebud. on our enemies 
with the same unctuous dexterity that he 
tossed it at the feet of our First Lady. Mr. 
Galbraith himself, however, is to blame for 
the malarkey in the quoted dispatch, adding 
to the misleading nonsense that America has 
gained Nehru’s good will. We don’t need 
good will from Nehru. We need good faith. 


Massachusetts Citizen Elected President 
of U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, another 
distinguished citizen of Massachusetts 
has just been selected as president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. H. Ladd 
Plumley, chairman of the board and 
president of the State Mutual Assurance 
Co. this week assumed the reins of lead- 
ership of the great organization which 
serves as the voiee of American business. 

Those who are privileged to know MT. 
Plumley have full confidence that his 
selfless dedication and his considerable 
talents will bring the U.S. chamber to 
new heights of responsible achievement. 

In his brief remarks at the chamber 
dinner last night Ladd Plumley restated 
the chamber’s creed. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to share’ 
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his comments with my colleagues in the 
Congress: s 

The credo of the chamber of commerce ts 
set forth in its statement of policies. As you 
know, these are subject to constant review 
to insure that new conditions find us with 
Televant thinking upon which to base our 
testimony for business. 

The world narrows as transportation be- 
comes more fleet, as communications become 
more universal, technical knowledge more 
Commonplace, and education more avall- 
able. The goal of higher standards of living 
must be sought through higher standards of 
thinking. The word foreign“ no longer 
means something far away, but rather just 
Something not of one’s homeland. The 
business life of the United States becomes 
subject increasingly to the disciplines of 
international trade, international business 
and international credit. At the same time 
the doors of opportunity swing wider for the 
product of modern man's creation. But 
other peoples also strive for these markets 
and for our home markets Hkewise. 

Our economy is based upon a free enter- 
prise system, nourished by earnings available 
for research, exploration, invention and new 
machines. These are the wellspring of new 
jobs. These great efforts need the stimulus 
that comes from the hope of reward for 
work well done, for savings put by and in- 
vestments wisely made. These are the rocks 
upon which we not only stand but upon 
which we are enabled to build. 

The forces of business, labor, and Govern- 
ment will prosper or wither, dependent upon 
America producing quality products at 
competitive prices, Here 
ment is wrapped up the solution to our af- 
fairs. All else is subordinate. From this 
Premise comes the call for daring, for pru- 
dence, for saving, for spending, for coopera- 
tion, for individual efforts, for thought, for 
action. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States hears this call, We will dedicate our- 
Selves to a vigorous response. 


Sound Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a few weeks ago my good friend, 
Congressman RatpH Harvey of Indiana, 
was the principal speaker at a bean mar- 
ket meeting in my district’s largest city, 
Saginaw, Mich. Some 1,000 bean grow- 
ers and shippers from 18 Michigan coun- 
ties attended the conference held April 
18 at the city auditorium. In an out- 
standing presentation, Congressman 
Rate Harvey of Indiana, received an 
excellent reception. I include the fol- 
lowing news article, which appeared in 
the April 19 edition of the Saginaw News, 
Covering the highlights of his address. 
His remarks merit the attention of all 
Members of Congress: 

[From the Saginaw (Mich.) News, Apr. 19, 
1962] 
WELFARE PURCHASES Satb DISRUPFTING TRADE 
CHANNELS 

An Indiana Congressman charged here yes- 
terday that Federal surplus food given away 
through welfare departments has hurt com- 
Mercial sales. 
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Representative Rap Harvey, Republican 
of Indiana, said at a bean market meeting 
that Federal welfare purchases have dis- 
rupted channels of trade. 

The giveaway program has displaced ordi- 
nary sales at the grocery store,” he declared. 
“If they get beans and cornmeal and flour 
instead of a relief check, they don’t go into 
a store and buy the same things. You can 
figure that if they bring 1,000 bags of beans 
into Saginaw and give them away, it will 
displace 1,000 bags in sales.” 

Harvey, member of the House Agriculture 
Committee, called compulsory controls a 
straitjacket for agriculture. 

“I'm dedicated to the belief that most 
farmers don't want to wind up in a strait- 
jacket. If you don't want to end up in a 
straitjacket, you'll have to help yourself. If 
you don't, someone will come along and do 
it for you.” 

Citing increasing amounts of beans fall- 
ing under Federal price support, Harver 
warned, “Uncle Sam as a merchandiser is 
not a bit good, he’s certainly played hob with 
the bean industry.” 

He cautioned that farmers can become a 
“captive” of Government unless we have the 
courage to stand up and fight for a free and 
prosperous agriculture. It's possible to have 
both a free and prosperous agriculture at the 
same time.” 

Harvey, himself a farmer, said he felt the 
conservation reserve is the best approach to 
farm surplus production. Under the pro- 
gram, farmers are paid to take land out of 
production and use it in soll and water 
conservation practices. 

“It's going to be necessary to find more 
markets here and aboard,” he said. “You 
must take the lead in market development. 
You have friends in Washington, but you 
must make your needs known to them, con- 
stantly and persistently.” 

He said he felt there would be a place for 
American farm commodities in the European 
Common Market, but warned that U.S. crops 
would have to be promoted aboard. 

„There's no substitute for good old-fash- 
ioned salesmanship,” he said. “We've let our 
salesmanship stop at our own borders. There 
are new outlets opening up all over the 
world.” í 


America Reasonable or Merely Weak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us today realize that reason does not 
always prevail against unreason. We 
have for a good many years now been 
trying to “reason” with the Soviet Union. 
We have tried to convince the U.S.S.R.— 
and the world—that we wanted to live 
in peace. We have gone so far to prove 
this that it appears we lost the respect 
of the world because they felt we could 
not make up our minds about what type 
of foreign policy we wanted to follow. 

Just lately we have been the recipient 
of attacks, not only by the U.S. S. R., but 
also by many misguided people who, not 
willing to exert themselves in defense of 
their country, their freedom, their re- 
ligion, wished us all to follow their ex- 
ample. Life is so precious to many that 
they seem not to care how they live it 
so long as they are alive. I refer to the 
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“better Red than dead” groups. Every- 
one who has been exposed to a wild ani- 
mal charging them knows they can 
either run and climb a tree—and remain 
there, afraid—or if they have a proper 
weapon, can destroy the animal. An- 
other alternative, of course, is to try to 
escape, and try to cage the animai to 
protect themselves and others from the 
danger it presents. 

Perhaps it is time for us to “come 
down out of the tree,” and first, try to 
cage the animal that is threatening us, 
by implementing our defenses so that it 
cannot get to us, and letting it know we 
mean business. There is hardly any use 
sitting up in our tree and trying to reason 
or cajole this animal into being good and 
forgetting about either its hunger, or its 
anger, whichever happens to be the mo- 
tivation behind its chasing us up into the 
tree in the first place. 

This, it seems to me, is simply what we 
are doing by resuming nuclear tests. In 
a sense, we are trying to form a cage in 
an effort not to have to destroy the ani- 
mal. The fact that we are having to use 
such drastic methods is not of our own 
choosing, but has been forced upon us. 

At any rate, I am glad we, as a Nation, 
have decided to “come down out of our 
tree,” because a lot of us were getting 
mighty tired up there. 

About everyone has a sincere desire 
for peace. The few who, because of some 
ulterior motive, would resort to war 
necessitated those who desire peace to be 
prepared for war. The United States 
has, as a practical necessity, been forced 
to maintain the strongest possible mili- 
tary capability as a means of deterring 
aggression and preserving peace, not only 
for the United States but for the free 
world. Let us not forget that the 
greatest force for peace in the world 
today is the reality of the military 
might of the United States. 

I was impressed by an article by Con- 
stantine Brown entitled “U.S. Flexibility 
and Soviet Union—American Reason- 
ableness Viewed as Making Kremlin 
More Inflexible,” which appeared in the 
Evening Star of May 1, 1962. I feel this 
is a very good commentary on some of 
the reasoning which put us “up in our 
tree” in the first place. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be included 
with my remarks in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

From the Evening Star, May 1, 1962] 
US. FLEXIBILITY AND SOVIET UNION—AMERI- 

CAN REASONABLENESS VIEWED AS MAKING 

KREMLIN More INFLEXIBLE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome—During World War II whenever 
somebody complained to a waiter that the 
meat was tough or the eggs overaged, the 
answer, accompanied by a scornful look, 
8 “Mister, don't you know there's a war 
on?” 

On the political scene these days when- 
ever there are complaints that we are much 
too soft toward Russia and should take a 
sterner stand with actions rather than 
words, the answer of our politicians is, “Don't 
you know we are living in a nuclear age in 
which old values no longer apply? Don't 
you realize that a single Soviet megaton 
bomb would cost the lives of millions of 
American men, women, and children?” 
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The fact is that the world has always seen 
increasingly destructive weapons since the 
stone age. The bow and arrow were followed 
by improved weapons leading up to artillery 
which could fire cannonballs at least several 
hundred yards. The modern age saw the 
advent of the submarine and the airplane 
and eventually the atom bomb. r 

After each war there was the same outcry: 
Wars can no longer be fought because they 
have become too destructive. And nations 
and governments vowed at the end of each 
war to live in peace and harmony. Yet with- 
in a relatively short time there were other 
outbursts with new destructive weapons 
promising even greater suffering for human- 
ity. 

World War II was not followed by a peace- 
ful interlude as had been the case in the 
past. A new ruthless power made itself 
felt. The Soviet Union under Stalin and 
later under Nikita Khrushchev did not want 
to give the world a breathing spell, It 
pushed its former allies relentlessly into 
what had been dubbed “the cold war” which 
caused a fear psychosis in the West, even at 
the time when we alone possessed the nu- 
clear deterrent. 

It would have been unethical, it was said 
in Washington and London, to threaten an 
ally who had helped us destroy fascism, the 
scourge of human freedoms, with the Hiro- 
shima treatment. This brought us to the 
present impasse by the road of continual 
appeasements and attempts to cajole the 
determined men in the Kremlin. 

In conversations with responsible Euro- 
pean leaders, your reporter has frequently 
asked the critics of our policies whether they 
seriously believed that we should have used 
the threat of the bomb to force Russia on 
the right path. The answer was that this 
would not have been necessary if the Western 
leadership had been fully conscious of the 
consequences of its soft policies and had 
adopted a strong stand whenever the Krem- 
lin went out of bounds; if the West had met 
the threat of force with a similar response. 

Had the West not lived in a euphoria it 
could have avoided the present situation. 
The list of our weaknesses is too long and 
too well known to be enumerated in a col- 
umn. Suffice it to remind ourselves of the 
takeover of Czechoslovakia and Hungary; of 
our sad failure to support actively the Hun- 
garian patriots and finally our failure to tear 
down the Berlin wall the day it was built. 

In each of these instances the Kremlin 
watched our reaction for a few days. When 
it was mellow, the Reds went ahead with 
further threats. 

Instead of appeals to the better nature of 
the Kremlin leadership we should have done, 
for instance, what General De Gaulle did re- 
cently. When Moscow extended, contrary to 
diplomatic usages, a de jure recognition of 
the FLN Government in Algeria hours after 
the Evian treaty was signed, General De 
Gaulle recalled his ambassador from Moscow 
and gave the Soviet ambassador in Paris 48 
hours to return to Moscow to “consult his 
government.” In other words, he threw him 
out. But instead of vituperating, Moscow 
now makes inquiries in Paris about some 
way of patching up the “misunderstanding.” 

Compare this incident, say my European 
sources, with the pleas, cajolings, and ap- 
peals to Mr. Khrushchev from Washington 
and London in connection with the test 
ban even after the Russians had betrayed 
the test truce. To France, Mr. Khrushchey 
answers, Let's talk it over; let's see what 
we can do to improve the situation.” To 
the United States and Britain he invariably 
replies with a scornful “nyet.” 

The threat to our civilization is not that 
“we are living in a nuclear age” but the lack 
of firmness toward Communist blackmail, 
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Surrender in Berlin? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly concerned about our surrender 
in Berlin. General Clay is, too. 

Why we should negotiate to weaken 
our strong position by treaty in Berlin 
is beyond me. The only answer that I 
can see is that President Kennedy is in- 
fluenced by the agrarian reformers 
around him, such as Rostow, Schlesinger, 
Galbraith, Goodwin, and the like. Some 
of the friendly governments are refer- 
ring to the President as the “Paper 
Tiger.“ Why don’t we see some of that 
profiile with courage that we have heard 
so much about? 

Constantine Brown, in his article in 


the Washington Evening Star of May 

1, points out how we look in the eyes of 

the world, in our lack of firmness toward 

Soviet blackmail: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

May 1, 1962) 

CONSTANTINE BROWN: U.S. FLEXIBILITY AND 
Soviet UNION—AMERICAN REASONABLENESS 
VIEWED AS MAKING KREMLIN More IN- 
FLEXIBLE 


Rome.—During World War II whenever 
sombody complained to a waiter that the 
meat was tough or the eggs overaged, the 
answer, accompanied by a scornful look, was 
“Mister, don't you know there's a war on?” 

On the political scene these days when- 
ever there are complaints that we are much 
too soft toward Russia and should take a 
sterner stand with actions rather than 
words, the answer of our politicians is, “Don’t 
you know we are living in a nuclear age in 
which old values no longer apply? Don't 
you realize that a single Soviet megaton 
bomb would cost the lives of millions of 
American men, women, and children?” 

The fact is that the world has always seen 
increasingly destructive weapons since the 
stone age. The bow and arrow were followed 
by improved weapons leading up to artillery 
which could fire cannon balls at least several 
hundred yards. The modern age saw the 
advent of the submarine and the airplane 
and eventually the atom bomb. 

After each war there was the same outcry: 
Wars can no longer be fought because they 
have become too destructive. And nations 
and governments vowed at the end of each 
war to live in peace and harmony, Yet 
within a relatively short time.there were 
other outbursts with new destructive wea- 
pons promising even greater suffering for 
humanity. 

World War II was not followed by a peace- 
ful interlude as had been the case in the 
past. A new ruthless power made itself felt, 
The Soviet Union under Stalin and later 
under Nikita Khrushchey did not want to 
give the world a breathing spell. It pushed 
its former allics relentlessly into what had 
been dubbed “the cold war“ which caused a 
fear psychosis in the West, even at the time 
when we alone possessed the nuclear deter- 
rent, 

It would have been unethical, it was said 
in Washington aud London, to threaten an 
ally who had helped us destroy fascism, the 
scourge of human freedoms, with the Hiro- 
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shima treatment. This brought us to the 
present impasse by the road of continual ap- 
peasements and attempts to cajole the deter- 
mined men in the Kremlin. 

In conversations with responsible Euro- 
pean leaders, your reporter has frequently 
asked the critics of our policies whether they 
seriously believed that we should have used 
the threat of the bomb to force Russia on 
the right path. The answer was that this 
would not have been necessary if the West- 
ern leadership had been fully conscious of 
the consequences of its soft policies and had 
adopted a strong stand whenever the Krem- 
lin went out of bounds; if the West had 
met the threat of force with a similar 
response. 

Had the West not lived in a euphoria it 
could have avoided the present situation. 
The list of our weaknesses is too long and 
too well known to be enumerated in a 
column. Suffice it to remind ourselves of 
the takeover of Czechoslovakia and Hungary: 
of our sad failure to support actively the 
Hungarian patriots and finally our failure 
to tear down the Berlin wall the day it was 
built, 

In each of these instances the Kremlin 
watched our reaction for a few days. When 
it was mellow, the Reds went ahead with 
further threats. 

Instead of appeals to the better nature of 
the Kremlin leadership we should have done, 
for instance, what General de Gaulle did 
recently. When Moscow extended, contrary 
to diplomatic usages, a de jure recognition 
of the FLN government in Algeria hours 
after the Evian Treaty was signed, General 
de Gaulle recalled his Ambassador from 
Moscow and gave the Soviet Ambassador in 
Paris 48 hours to return to Moscow to “con- 
sult his government.” In other words, he 
threw him out. But instead of vituperating. 
Moscow now makes inquiries in Paris about 
some way of patching up the misunder- 
standing. 

Compare this incident, say my European 
sources, with the pleas, cajolings, and appeals 
to Mr. Khrushchev from Washington and 
London in connection with the test ban even 
after the Russians had betrayed the test 
truce. To France, Mr. Khrushchev answers. 
Let's talk it over; let's see what we can do 
to improve the situation.” To the United 
States and Britain he invariably replies with 
a scornful “nyet.” 

The threat to our civilization is not that 
“we are living in a nuclear age” but the lack 
of firmness toward Communist blackmail. 


Madison Avenue and the American 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
President Kennedy has referred to Amer- 
ican businessmen as “S O B's“ it is g0- 
ing to take more than a walk in the 
garden to convince these same business- 
men that he hopes to be fair with them. 

David Lawrence, in the May 1 issue of 
the New York Herald Tribune, analyzes 
what the President has done to an im- 
portant segment of our economy: 


` 
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steel men, or by using the Government's Many a heart is aching, 


(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINGTON.—On the subject of stone 
throwing—apropos of the controversy re- 
cently over steel prices—President Kennedy 
in a speech before the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce convention on Monday quoted the 
Bible as saying there is “a time to cast away 
stones and a time to gather stones together.” 
But Mr. Kennedy forgot another quotation, 
Jesus said: “Let him who is without sin 
among you be the first to cast a stone.” 

The President brushes aside the fact that 
he Initiated the broad attack on American 
business 3 weeks ago. 

On April 11 last, he expressed his feeling 
that “a tiny handful of steel executives 
whose pursuit of private power and profit 
exceeds their sense of public responsibility 
Can show such utter contempt for the inter- 
ests of 185 million Americans.” 

This was the stone cast by an administra- 
tion which, because of its political indebted- 
ness to the big labor unions, had refused to 
use any stones in the public interest to pre- 
vent an increase of $100 million a year in 
Wage costs to the steel industry. 

Mr. Kennedy has owed a public apology 
to the men in the steel industry and a dis- 
avowal of his charges as to their lack of 
Patriotism. Maybe this is what he was 
trying indirectly to do when he said to the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce in his speech on 
Monday; “While Government economists can 
point out the necessity of Incrensing the 
rates of investment, of modernizing plant 
and productivity, while Washington officials 
may urge responsible collective bargaining 
&nd responsible wage-price decisions, we 
also recognize that beneath all the laws and 
Guidelines and tax policies and stimulants 
We can provide, these matters all come 
down, quite properly in the last analysis, to 
Private decisions by private individuals.” 


WHAT STEEL ATTEMPTED 


This is precisely what the steel men, as 
Private individuals, tried to do. Had Mr. 
Kennedy made this statement in a balanced 
Plea to labor and management in the steel 
Controversy, and had he recognized that a 
Moderate increase in steel prices was not 
Catastrophic in Itself, there would have been 
More confidence among businessmen today 
in the fairness of his administration. 

For the President, in his latest speech, does 
Outline objectively the problems faced by 
Government and business, and labor. He de- 
Clares that “it is easy to charge an adminis- 
tration is antibusiness, but it is more dif- 
Cult to show how an administration, com- 
posed we hope, of rational men, can possibly 
feel they can survive without business, or 
how the Nation can survive unless the Gov- 
ernment and business and all other groups 
in our country are exerting their, best efforts 
in an atmosphere of understanding and, I 
hope, cooperation.” 

But such on “atmosphere of understand- 
ing” cannot be attained by misunderstand- 
ing the responsibilities of management to 
their stockholders—the investing public. 
Either the Government has to run the econ- 
Omy or else the private enterprise system 
Must do it. Mr. Kennedy said: 

“We have many burdens in Washington— 
we do not want the added burden of deter- 
Mining individual prices for individual prod- 
Ucts. We seek instead an economic climate 
in which an expanding concept of business 
and labor responsibility, an increasing aware- 
Ness of world commerce and the free forces 
Of domestic competition will keep the price 
level stable and keep the Government out of 
Price setting.” 


power suddenly to withdraw defense con- 
tracts as a means of intimidation. 


THREAT OF DEFLATION 


Businessmen are not going to be swayed 
by soothing words. They are-interested in 
facts and in proper action by the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Kennedy has believed that there 
were only two courses in sight—inflation, 
which he wished to prevent, and price stabil- 
ity, which he hoped to establish. But he 
forgot the third course that threatens Amer- 
ica—a deflation which can prevent recovery 
from a recession. Deflation occurs- when 
profits are squeezed to the point of zero, 
when cost cutting of every kind is invoked 
in desperation, and when labor keeps on 
demanding wages far above the point at 
which these costs can be absorbed within the 
price structure, 

A deflationary trend can only lead to more 
unemployment and a downturn in values for 
American business. Mr. Kennedy's good 
faith in dealing equally with labor as he has 
with management is really at stake, and, 
unless the profit squeeze is soon stopped, 
there is little chance that optimistic state- 
ments made to such businessmen's meetings 
as that of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
will be of any avall. 


The Meaning of African Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, celebrations 
last month of African Freedom Day by 
Africans, their friends, and would-be 
friends, in many parts of the world were 
but annual reminders that Africans 
everywhere are still “tramping trying to 
make Africa their home.” These festive 
occasions are, in fact, intended as public 
notices that they shall not rest until 
everyone of their black brothers are lib- 
erated and their forefathers vindicated. 
These events mark a rededication to the 
cause that all Africa’s children of all 
nations shall in their own time breathe 
the fresh at of liberty and justice 
everywhere. 

I am privileged and happy to be living 
in these crucial days when there is un- 
derway a universal resurgence of the 
desire for individual dignity; when there 
is abroad a renaissance of intellectual 
and moral aspirations irristibly moving 
toward self-determination for all peoples 
wherever they may reside. In this spirit 
and out of a past heritage of suffering 
identity with Africans, I humbly salute 
the new states on the African continent. 
I am convinced and encouraged by the 
thought that the world will once again 
haye an opportunity for peaceful exist- 
ence and cultural enrichment. 

As the sound of rejoicing from recent 
Freedom Day festivities fade into the 
background, I am reminded of the fol- 
lowing words from a popular song by 
C. K. Harris: 


If you could read them all, 
Many the hopes that have vanished, 
After the ball. 


Of all the enormous problems con- 
fronting the statesmen and politicians 
of these United States none surpasses 
in complexity or implications for the fu- 
ture that of the African challenge. 

African Freedom Day for U.S, citizens 
may have varied significance as diverse 
as the multiracial, polycultural complex- 
ion of our great country. Among the 
celebrants there were those who seriously 
question whether the new nations of 
Africa can govern themselves as whether 
their governments can survive if their 
nationalistic leaders suppress freedom as 
freedom has been traditionally inter- 
preted by Western Nations or, if a uni- 
tary political system, so foreign to us 
of the West, can work. There were 
those, however, less worried about the 
political framework of the new nations, 
recalling that this Nation was no utopia 
immediately after the British were forced 
out. Africans are well aware of the 
facts of our history; that slavery was 
tolerated for a century thereafter with 
Negro segregation following in its wake 
another century. Yet today with full 
freedom for the Negro still unrealized, 
we talk glibly of freedom and have faith 
that full equality is coming. 

With the festivities out of the way, as 
the song above suggests, we must return 
to the task of framing a sound foreign 
policy mutually beneficial and satisfying 
to both the United States and African 
nations. As I reflect on these issues of 
the times, I am reminded of a state- 
ment attributed to the Honorable Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Mansrretp that “the 
tendency is to ignore the realities and to 
go on hoping that just a little more aid 
will somehow do the trick.” 

I would charge further that too many 
of the celebrants of Freedom Day 
sincerely labor under the false impres- 
sion that besides promoting ourselves 
personally a few handshakes and cock- 
tails are all that is necessary to turn 
everybody and everything on the virgin 
African frontier to our way. 

Many joined in the festivities because 
they consider the occasion in keeping 
with our traditional Fourth of July. 
Others say it afforded an opportunity to 
extend moral support to the struggle for 
freedom in those sectors of Africa where 
it does not now exist in any form. Still 
again it is possible there were among 
the guests those concerned for guaran- 
teeing or continuing after freedom the 
previous individual rights of the long- 
privileged or exploiting white settler 
minority. For most Negroes of these 
United States, themselves kidnap victims 
brought in chains from that continent, 
Freedom Day has deep and abiding and 
significant meaning. 

Chester Bowles says we must show 
maturity in our relations with Africans, 
we must show tact and exemplify pa- 
tience with the revolution now sweeping 
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the continent. I further agree with Mr. 
Bowles in his contention that we must 
understand the force behind the thrust 
for freedom, their aspirations, their 
prejudices, and their frustrations in the 
difficult years ahead. Thus framers of 
our African foreign policy are com- 
manded to offer full respect for African 
independence and freedom over their 
policymaking while accepting the cold 
fact that Africa’s independent growth 
and development is essential to the pro- 
motion of mutual goodwill and, in the 
long run, the promotion and advance- 
ment of our national interest. 

Just yesterday we were saying Ameri- 
cans had great investments of private 
capital in Africa which alone should 
make us willing to favor more aid to 
Africa. Such an explanation today in 
support of a progressive African policy 
is inadequate in the face of marching 
freedom-loving Africans and, moreover, 
refiects a basic ignorance of the nature 
of nationalist movements which are 
committed to removing foreign monop- 
oly over their wealth and raw mate- 
rials—raw materials many of which are 
vital to our high standard of living and 
to keeping the wheels of industry turning 
in this great Nation. Yes, Africans need 
us, but we need Africans as well. 

There are two ways we can work with 
Africans. We can offer aid and technical 
assistance and insist in return upon con- 
trolling these new nations forcing acqui- 
escence in our cold war enceavors run- 
ning the risk, thereby, of losing them, 
their markefs and their vitally needed 
resources and their good will. Or, we 
can determine to call in or call on our 
African neighbors in this New World 
which technology has forged and arrive 
at a foreign policy based on mutual and 
reciprocal helpfulness. This, in the long 
run, is the only dignified and satisfying 
and human way to exchange and com- 
municate and live on this planet. And, 
in my considered judgment it is the only 
approach that is destined to succeed. 

We may quibble over how much a good 
policy will cost in dollars and cents, but 
who can question or deny that the great 
material advantages which initiated in- 
dustrial and economic progress in these 
United States and the whole Western 
World are inextricably related to Africa. 
Africans tilled the soil, cleared the forest, 
became machines in a machineless age, 
and even served as a medium of exchange 
on the frontier. That is how the United 
States was born. 

In modern times our giant enterprise 
has expanded because of resources ex- 
tracted from the bowels of Africa. Afri- 
can sons played well their role in the 
fight against Hitler and Congo uranium 
fired the first bomb which knocked Ja- 
pan out of the war. And, there is no 
getting around the fact that Africa is 
today a balance of power in the cold 
war, Consequently, aid to Africa is not 
charity; it isan economic necessity. Aid 
to Africa is the key to our survival in 
this nuclear age. Interaction with 
Africans can be mutually rewarding, if 
we but permit it. Mutuality and recip- 
rocal helpfulness must become the ob- 
jective and guide our policies in the 
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days ahead, if we intend to stay in the 
running. 

There are guidelines to lead us through 
the labyrinth of African politics in our 
effort to shape a sound, workable policy 
with these new nations which simply 
stated demand of us that we understand 
the whole people, their heritage, their 
past grievances, their human values, and 
that we reflect an awareness of the exist- 
ence of an African deity who directs all 
their actions “from land to prayer.” 
These are certainly times when money 
is becoming more like love: The more 
we share of it, the more we shall surely 
have. 

We, too, are moving forward or being 
pushed forward by the revolutionary tide 
now sweeping Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. Lest we forget, may it be re- 
called that a new concept of political 
rights and government and social values 
following in the wake of the Revolution- 
ary War and stirred by the wisdom of 
Jefferson, Franklin, Jackson, Lincoln 
changed old Europe more than old Eu- 
rope changed the former Colonies of 
these United States. In his plea for 
support Mr. Bowles has concluded: 

If our generation, if our duly elected lead- 
ers are supported in their efforts to weld a 
policy out of all that’s good in our heritage, 
a policy that advances, we shall not be neu- 
tralized by factionalism at home. 


In any case, Africans contend, and 
who can deny the fact, that the whole 
Western World, the United States no ex- 
ception, owes Africa some back pay. We 
who have gathered to ourselves so many 
of the advantages of Africa can ill afford 
now to fashion a policy which will de- 
tract from rather than enhance our 
status with the independent nations of 
that great continent. L. Gray Cowan, 
writing in the Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, summer 1961, has commented that 
American relations with the African 
states can be placed on the surest foun- 
dation by our appreciation of their de- 
termination to remain free. To under- 
stand more fully the apprehension of 
nationalist leaders, former Prime Minis- 
ter Nyerere, of Tanganyika, explained 
that dedication in his criticism of Soviet 
and Western bloc nations: 

It is almost as If these giants expect to 
produce little men out of their pockets, who 
then run through the voting lobbies before 
being safely gathered up again. 


It may be presumptuous on my part, 
but I am constrained to make the fol- 
lowing observation on what freedom 
means to the Africans: 

First. The freedom to give expression 
to their passion for national sovereignty 
which is as ineradicable as that of the 
largest nations. 

Second. The freedom of African lead- 
ers to establish irreversibly patterns for 
the economic and political future of 
their countries. 

Third. The freedom to develop their 
own culture. 


Fourth. The freedom to remove the 


universal distortion of African primitiv- 
ity and freedom from feeling of racial 
inferiority. 

Fifth. The freedom to be a third force, 
a passive force, a passive neutral, if such 
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a role is deemed by the African to be 
in the best interest of their respective 
countries and the continent as a whole. 

Sixth. The freedom, in short, to be as 
free as the NATO powers to bring to- 
gether their nations in a political, cul- 
tural, economic, and moral unity and 
to coordinate ee and undertake 
long-range p 

Seventh. The fronton, of African lead- 
ers to assert themselves in the interna- 
tional arena without coercion from those 
who insist that they reflect their image 
rather than the passion of the people 
back home. 

Eighth. The freedom of sovereign 
African nations to relentlessly seek com- 
plete freedom for all Africans not yet 
liberated. 

Ninth. The freedom to enjoy the pre- 
rogatives, responsibilities, and the full 
accomplishments of members of the 
sovereign states toward the end of & 
pan-Africa if they should deem it wise 
and necessary—toward seeking means of 
arriving at a peaceful and purposeful 
unity maybe in a mere decade, a unity 
which Western Europe after some 500 
years is now at last beginning to fashion. 

Tenth. Freedom and independence of 
the mind as concluded by Chancellor 
Williams, of Howard University, in the 
Journal of Negro Education, summer 
1961, which is after all the highest form 
of freedom after a people have experi- 
enced the more concrete returns from 
political independence. Dr. E. Franklin 
Frazier, also of Howard University, and 
in that same journal reports already: 

These [Africans] artists and thinkers are 
creating the new ideologies and the new 
African culture which with its base in tra- 
ditional culture of Africa is providing the 
soul of the new African nations, 


In summary, African Freedom Day is 
an annual notification that the mobiliza- 
tion is yet underway against foreign 
domination, against the existing pockets 
of remaining whites and vested interests 
susceptible of setting off little Congos 
elsewhere. The occasion affords the op- 
portunity for a reassertion of African de- 
termination to free their entire people 
of the poverty and ignorance which in 
the past subordinated them to others. 
It means that Africans are as resolved 
as ever to pursue a course of action 
which will encourage a recapture of the 
ancient culture, gives eloquent voice to 
that culture in all its exalted ramifica- 
tions and, thereby, give to mankind again 
this priceless possession which has been 
so ruthlessly suppressed. 

A SOUND FOREIGN POLICY FOR AFRICAN NATIONS 

For those of us charged with policy- 
making in this changing world, each con- 
tact and every opportunity for commun- 
ication, serious or recreational, is a priv- 
lege. Whether African Freedom Day 
is passed in festive celebration or in seri- 
ous meditation, it must be a day of con- 
cern, of stocktaking no less than back- 
slapping entered into with the full 
knowledge that as is the usual habit in 
all African-American contacts, as many 
questions will be posed as are answered. 

There is no escaping it. We must deal 
with some 20 new nations sired by CO- 
lonialism—nations long robbed of some 
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of their most valuable people by the slave 
traders and foreign kidnapers. There 
is literally a brood of these new nations 
born since 1957 with several other incu- 
bating in preparation for independence 
from metropolitan powers. 

If you study any modern world map, 
you will discern the emergence of two 
important forces; the solid groupings of 
the Communist bloc and the huge West- 
ern or Atlantic nations. But now look 
again and let your imagination trace a 
third bloc, just beginning to take shape 
out of a huge unorganized sprawl of un- 
committed nations in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. George Kimble, a noted 
British writer on African affairs com- 
mented in the New York Times recently 
that 20 years from now the political map 
of Africa will be very different from what 
it is today. 

It may not be more rational in design— 


He says— 
but it will be simpler in appearance. 


Who doubts that white islands in 
Africa secured against a sea of blacks 
will soon be gone with the wind whether 
through flight of white settlers or a 
mending of their ways. Africans con- 
template a future life based on cooper- 
ation among all people in accordance 
with their intratribal heritage of com- 
munalism with common concern for the 
welfare of all members and respect for 
their personal dignity. Hence, as a con- 
sequence of this traditional common con- 
cern rather than rugged individualism 
they are more inclined to the view in gov- 
ernmental administration and social ac- 
tion that no individual member of clan 
or tribe or nation of Africa can be 
totally free of all other members and 
institutions. Which fact explains why 
some African leaders subscribe to the 
principle that mutual restraints are the 
price of remaining free. 

A Washington Post columnist in a re- 
cent series of articles on Africa reported 
that few Africans have found the prin- 
ciples of individual liberty or parliamen- 
tary democracy relevant to their tribal 
experience. There is more interest in 
a unitary state, he noted. And, he con- 
cluded—which is of extreme significance 
here—that thus no one should be sur- 
prised if African countries, while con- 
tinuing to need help, evolve patterns of 
their own. 

African nations are eclectic or choosy. 
Although they will enter into trade 
agreements or exchange cultural groups 
or take help from any quarter, they are 
unlikely to end up again in the pockets 
of outside forces or sell a brother to an 
enemy or into slavery if they can pre- 
vent it. We must learn fo respect and 
even sympathize with their apprehen- 
sive attitude. That is why liberated 
Africans in the United Nations or any- 
where on the world scene is our con- 
science and a reminder to the two blocs 
that they cannot count on a certain 
number of votes on any issue regardless 
of the right or wrong of it. They seek, 
instead, to avoid any risk which might 
negate their freedom victory. 

Prof. Roland Young of Northwestern 
University in the Journal of Negro Edu- 
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cation, summer 1961, contributed an ex- 
tremely penetrating article entitled “The 
Stake of the United States in an Inde- 
pendent Africa South of the Sahara,” 
In it he concluded: 

Aid to African countries presents many 
problems not solvable by legislation alone. 
Development on a major scale requires not 
only the cooperation of the people but also, 
in some cases, the reorganization of society. 
Traditional methods of farming may have 
to be changed and the rules of tenure modi- 
fied, and they may engender violent internal 
opposition. To be on the receiving end of 
an assistance program may not always be a 
gratifying experience, and some experts in 
the aid program have said ruefully that aid 
often seems to be more popular in the neigh- 
boring countries than in the recipient coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, despite the obvious difi- 
culties in carrying on a successful aid pro- 
gram, it is vital to the development of Africa 
and will require an increased measure of our 
money and goods and talents and wisdom 
as time goes on. 


To stop extending or limit unduly aid 
now to these African nations half way 
up freedom’s hill would be disastrous. I 
recall here the words of Secretary of 
State Rusk when discussing the Mutual 
Security Act before the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs last year: 

Here is opportunity, the opportunity to 
lead a movement for progress in freedom. 


And further continued the Secretary: 

The proposals before you are necessary to 
the conduct of a firm and successful for- 
eign policy for our country in the decade 
ahead. Their thoughtful consideration by 
the Congress and the provisions of the 
authority and of the funds required is cen- 
tral to what we can accomplish. The costs 
will not be small—but what they can ac- 
complish will be great. We can afford to do 
what has to be done. As I have said before, 
what we cannot afford is to fail to under- 
take the effort—and a sufficient effort. 


I certainly feel these words of wisdom 
apply in the case of struggling African 
nations. 

The movement of men to control their 
own destinies has now gone too far for 
anything to stop. In recognizing this, 
and not merely recognizing it, but assist- 
ing it, we will achieve probably the most 
important success of our international 
career. However, we need ponder the 
estimation of Professor Chancelor Wil- 
liams of Howard University, a scholar 
on African Affairs, that, policy will be- 
come more critical as Africanization be- 
comes complete. Further, Professor 
Williams adds, we may sell our wares to 
Africans but we can no longer export 
our minds to be substituted for theirs. 
Africanization, marking the completion 
of the African revolution against West- 
ern imperialism will emancipate the 
minds and spirits of the Africans. 

However much we might wish to iden- 
tify our struggle against British colonial- 
ism in the 18th century with that of 
modern day Africa, attributing African 
freedom criterion to the Declaration of 
Independence, African nationailst lead- 
ers insist, I am told, their freedom is 
homegrown, born of a common concern 
for equality and freedom for all as 
handed down by their forefathers. 
Moreover, it is strongly argued that it 
was the cohesion, the values and tradi- 
tional ethics flowing from tribal beliefs 
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and customs which supplied meaning 
and direction to nationalist leaders, in- 
spiring and welding the people together 
which in turn is now sweeping colonial- 
ism from that continent. 

We are facing new men on the conti- 
nent of Africa—men capable of modi- 
fying, if not reforming our whole foreign 
policy, not merely our policy with Afri- 
can nations. It is significant to note 
here in passing that the presence of 
Africans in the Western World has con- 
sistently influenced national policy and 
shaped values and molded the minds and 
hearts of the American people. Ob- 
stacles, whether on the domestic scene 
or in the international arena, do not dis- 
courage the African nationalist in his 
search for freedom causing him to re- 
treat from the unpleasant, rather he 
quickens his pace hastening the day 
when we will be forced to work and nego- 
tiate and cooperate with a whole gen- 
eration of new Africans throughout the 
continent. This is a message implicit 
in the Freedom Day celebration. And, 
we cannot start too soon preparing for 
that day for it is almost upon us. 

Finally in our policymaking we are 
commanded to try to understand the re- 
lations between African States where 
there is often identity of African with 
African which they attribute to their 
common suffering as much as to geo- 
graphical location or skin coloring. In 
our African relations what is breathtak- 
ing for many is the thought that new 
Africa, all its parts, free and unfree are 
coming closer. However challenging to 
others a unified Africa may be, it is in- 
spiring to Africans. We must condition 
ourselves, if we have not already, to the 
driving desire of Africans for unifica- 
tion as the only answer they think to 
plunder and exploitation—to pan-Africa 
as the wave of the future. 


I am certain that if the world does not 
destroy itself first a new world power, 
encompassing the entire continent of 
Africa will be born of all the now war- 
ring factions before this century ends. 
This is the great promise of our times. 
This is a hope which is annually re- 
kindled by African Freedom Day 
observances. 


At a time when the atomic age has 
trapped the natural scientists and Chris- 
tian alike in a host of contradictions, 
Africa’s freedom drive may very well 
contribute the third force to lead the 
way of this latter day land of bondage 
into the promised land of peace and 
freedom for all humanity. Moreover, 
Africans may assist us all in arriving at 
a new ethic that will provide relevant 
restraints upon both ends and means of 
warfare. 


In closing I would like to quote from 
Karl W. Deutsch Nationalism and So- 
cial Communication: 

A person blind and deaf or insensible to 
further impressions; an organization or peo- 
ple effectively isolated to all messages or ex- 
perlences from its larger physical or social 
environment * * * all tend to lose more or 
less of their power of self- steering * a 
person without memory, an organization 
without values or policy, a people without 
effective traditions, a ship or missile with- 
out set goal—all these no longer steer, but 
drift. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, unemployment poses one of the 
major problems facing the Nation. 
Many remedies have been suggested. 
Some of them have to treat the symp- 
toms rather than curing the disease. 
Treatment of the symptoms is often 
helpful, but can work in reverse if it 
is carried too far and brings about un- 
due governmental interference. 

An article by Mr. George Minot of the 
Boston Herald of Sunday, April 22, 1962, 
suggests the basic cure of unemployment 
in an economy based on the free enter- 
prise—to create conditions which will 
encourage business to provide more jobs. 

Believing that his article will be of 
interest to the Members and others, I 
include it as part of these remarks, as 
follows: 

Onty Ont War To Provme Joss 


As if this new edict that a company can’t 
change the price of its product if it wants 
to hasn't stirred up enough fuss, the ad- 
ministration constantly is in a state of tur- 
moil over the matter of unemployment. 

Nothing gives it more concern. Nothing 
has proved so difficult of solution, or so con- 
Tused even the statisticians. 

The budget has miscarried. Those esti- 
mates and educated guesses that were made 
with such confidence a few months ago now 
have been put in pigeonholes. Nobody talks 
now about whether there's going to be an- 
other deficit, but merely how big it's going 
to be. 

POLITICIANS UNEASY 

It’s 15 months since Mr. Kennedy entered 
the White House. He had been telling the 
country that one of his first orders of busi- 
ness was to get the country moving again. 
He and the politicians around him had been 
advising the voters for months that the 
Eisenhower people had been far too easy- 
going. With the advent of the New Fron- 
tieramen it was going to be different. For 
one thing, there was going to be a job for 
all those who wanted to work. 

Well, the politicians at least are getting 
uneasy. They have got to go to the voters 
again later on this year, and complaints have 
been coming in from some of their backers 
in the home regions. The CIO-AFL people 
officially have declared the administration 
has been “too timid.” One set of backers 
wants the President to push a vast public 
works program as an amendment to the 
larger $2 billion standby public works pro- 
gram the President has endorsed. 

At the urging of the scholars around him 
Mr. Kennedy has asked for a second unem- 
ployment compensation extension to help 
the long-term unemployed. A year ago Con- 
gress agreed to finance a 13-week extension 
at his request. George Meany, president of 
the CIO-AFL, almost daily and before cheer- 
ing audiences, implores the powers-that-be 
to push his plan for a reduction in working 
hours—at the same pay—as an absolute es- 
sential to keep the country’s economy on an 
even keel. 

He wants a 30-hour week to provide a job 
for every American who wants to work. 
That last is a goal for everybody with any 
intelligence at all, but the way for this coun- 
try and those in it to prosper is not more 
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and more pay for less and less work as Meany 
advocates. 

The way to get It is to give the buyer more 
for his money. The only way you can lick 
this unemployment problem—and again 
you can defy anybody to offer a better or a 
more sensible solution—is to encourage 
business to provide more jobs. 

If business makes a profit, it grows and 
expands and hires more persons and builds 
bigger plants. If it doesn't make money, or, 
worse still, if it continues to lose money, 
eventualy it gets tired of the whole “kit and 
ca boodle“ and folds up. 

Under our system, the only way industry 
can grow, hire more help and replace worn 
out machinery, is by private means. You 
can't get there by pricing consumers out of 
the market. You've got to price them into 
it, by giving them more for their money, Of 
course, if you like, you can turn the whole 
business over to a Socialistic State. And 
you won't like that, either. 

You used to hear a great deal from the new 
administration about the depressed areas 
program. It was going to cure the unem- 
ployment problem in places like the West 
Virginia mountain towns, the New England 
textile centers, and the anthracite communi- 
ties. At least that is what they told you 
during the 1960 campaign, but it hasn't 
worked out that way at all. 

The American economy hasn't bounced 
back any faster under the Democrats than 
it did under the Republicans, although the 
statisticlans would try to tell you otherwise. 
There is a lot of talk, but not much sense 
of urgency. Emergency public works will 
answer only a small part of the problem. 
The $435 million manpower-retraining bill is 
a good first step, but that affects only a very 
small percentage of those out of jobs. 


FIGURES MISLEADING 


As a matter of fact, the experts can't even 
agree on how many are out of work. They 
have lost track of more than a million 
workers in the last year, for instance. Thus 
there were fewer employed in March 1962 
than a year ago, although the population 
had increased by 3 million. 

Today—under a revised ruling—you must 
answer Tes“ to the question “Are you out 
of work and actively looking for a job?” to 
be numbered among the unemployed. No 
attention is paid to those who may have 
become discouraged by long-term unemploy- 
ment and are not actively job hunting. 

Enumerators work with a sample of 35,000 
households. Using their new system they 
estimate the unemployed “actively seeking 
work that week” at a little more than 4% 
million. And, in addition to that, somebody 
has got to find 3 million new jobs a year. 
Actually, the number probably is in excess 
of a million more than that. 


The Retirement of Morton Bodfish, an 
Outstanding Financial Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Speaker, one of 
our most outstanding financial leaders in 
Chicago and in the Nation has an- 
nounced his retirement, and I think it 
only fitting and proper that this body 
afford him some recognition. 

The gentleman to whom I refer is 
Morton Bodfish, who has just retired as 
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board chairman and president of the 
First Federal Savings & Loan Association 
of Chicago. Founder of this great insti- 
tution, Mr. Bodfish will continue his 
active interest in its welfare and progress 
by remaining a director, a member of the 
executive committee, and honorary 
chairman of the board. 

Being one of the first American savy- 
ings and loan leaders to realize the value 
of exporting our system of sayings and 
homeownership to countries in other 
parts of the world, Mr, Bodfish in his re- 
tirement plans to devote his energies to 
the continuation of this program. Dur- 


ing the past several years he has served 


in several Government posts having to 
do with our foreign aid in the housing 
field. He was elected president of the 
International Union of Building Socie- 
ties and Savings & Loan Associations in 
1938 and held that post until 1959. The 
International Union is the worldwide 
arm of the thrift and homeownership 
movement. 

In connection with his activities with 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, he was instrumental in drafting 
savings and loan legislation for Austria, 
West Germany, and Peru. 

In recognition for his efforts along 
these lines he was awarded the Com- 
mander’s Cross of the Order of Merit by 
the German Federal Republic, and the 
citation and medal of a Commander of 
the Order of Merit by the Government 
of Peru. 

Mr. Bodfish has long been one of the 
most prominent leaders in the U.S. sav- 
ings and loan industry and a brief sum- 
mary of his career up to this point will 
be of interest. 

He was born in Mount Pleasant, Mich., 
on June 13, 1902. A graduate of Ohio 
State University in 1924, he took his 
postgraduate degree there and also 
studied at Northwestern University, 
University of Chicago, and the Univer- 
sity of Grenoble, France. 

From 1927 to 1944, he served on the 
faculty of Northwestern University as 
assistant professor, associate professor, 
and full professor in various phases of 
real estate and economics. In addition 
to his teaching at Northwestern, he 
served on the faculty of Stanford Uni- 
versity during 1946 and 1949. 

From 1929 to 1953 he served as chief 
executive officer of the U.S. Savings & 
Loan League. During this period he 
was executive vice president of the 
American Savings & Loan Institute, a 
consulting economist for the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards and 
was instrumental in founding the So- 
ciety of Residential Appraisers. 

He is recognized as an outstanding 
authority on savings and loan matters 
in the United States and is one of the 
men most responsible for the formation 
and steady growth of the thrift and 
home financing industry as we know it 
today. 

In 1934, during the great depression, 
he founded the First Federal. It grew, 
under his leadership, from a few thou- 
sand dollars into the largest savings and 
loan association under one roof in the 
world. It is the largest in Chicago and 
Illinois. 
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He was a member of the original Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board in Wash- 
ington during 1932-33. He was vice 
chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Chicago from 1934 to 1938. He 
was chairman of the city planning ad- 
visory board from 1940 to 1948 and vice 
chairman of the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion from 1940 to 1950. 

During the war he served with the 
Office of Strategic Services under the 
late Maj. Gen. William Wild Bill” 
Donovan. 

He is a trustee of the International 
Benjamin Franklin Society, He is also 
a member of the National Thrift Com- 
mittee, a past president of the Civic 
Federation of Chicago, a member of the 
executive board of the Chicago Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, and many other 
business and civic organizations. 

He is an honorary member of the 
Building Societies Institute in London, 
a trustee of Fellowship House in Chicago, 
a member of the American Economic As- 
sociation, and the Royal Economic 
Society in London. 

In all ways he is a splendid figure of 
an American businessman who has con- 
tributed much to the welfare of the 
citizens of this country as well as those 
of other countries. I am happy to pre- 
sent this résumé of his brilliant career 
to this body and to wish Mr. Bodfish 
many years of pleasure in his retirement. 


Opening of the 500,000th Federally 
Aided Public Housing Unit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, a cere- 
mony was held in the Bronx, New York, 
to open the Nation's 500,000th public 
housing dwelling unit, on March 28, 1962. 
I was very happy that my constituents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Rycyk, had been 
selected as tenants and that they were 
officially welcomed to their new home in 
William McKinley Houses by the many 
Federal, State, and city officials, who 
attended and spoke at the important 
event. As the House of Representatives 
was in session on that date, I was pre- 
vented from attending the ceremonies. 
I was sorry that I could not speak on 
that occasion, as I am most vitally in- 
terested in public housing; the need for 
low-rent housing is great and many 
thousands are on the waiting lists for 
apartments in the public housing proj- 
ects. 

Following are copies of the statements 
made by the Honorable Marie C. Mc- 
Guire, Commissioner of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, and Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner of the city of New York: 
REMARKS BY Marte C. McGuire, COMMIS- 

SIONER, PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 

New Tonk, N. T., Marcu 28, 1962 

In welcoming Mr. and Mrs. Rycyk into 
this 500,000th dwelling, produced during the 
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past 25 years, may I cail attention to the 
Teal need that still exists in this country 
for housing suitable to the needs and in- 
comes of people like the Rycyks. 

I am informed by officials of the New York 
City Housing Authority that more than 
100,000 applications for low-rent housing are 
on file in this city. Similar conditions exist 
throughout the Nation. Let me assure you, 
despite what our opponents may say, there 
is a real need for what I choose to describe 
as “public enterprise housing” 
country. 

But this story can best be toid by one of 
our stanchest supporters in Congress. I 
would like to quote from a letter from Hon. 
ALBERT RAINS, of Alabama, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Housing. Expressing re- 
gret that circumstances prevented his par- 
ticlpating in this program, Chairman RAINS 
wrote me as follows: 

“The completion of the 500,000th low- 
rent public housing unit is truly a milestone 
in our struggle to move very low income 
families from the misery of slums into decent 
home in which to raise their families. I find 
it particularly heart warming and gratifying 
that I have been able to play a contributing 
role in the passage of the legislation which 
has made this vitally needed program pos- 
sible. 

“The low-rent housing program under the 
Public Housing Administration has filled a 
great unmet social need. Its achievements 
are an eloquent testimonial to the unselfish 
determination of the American people to 
help those less fortunate than themselves. 

“But while we can take satisfaction in 
the great strides forward taken by the pro- 
gram so far, those of us who know and are 
sympathetic to the housing problems of our 
lower income familles, realize the magnitude 
of the tesk which still lies ahead. Despite 
the millions of families who are still forced 
to live in slums and unsanitary and inade- 
quate housing, the number of low-rent public 
housing units still comprises only about 1 
percent of our total housing supply. Last 
year’s Housing Act authorized approximately 
100,000 additional units, but it will not be 
long before these will be completed and 
occupied and once again we will have to 
battle the shortsighted opponents who, for 
reasons comprehensible only to themselves, 
fight at every step our program to provide 
decent housing for low-income families. To 
assure victory, we must redouble our efforts 
until we achieve the ultimate goal of our 
national housing policy, a decent home for 
every American family.” 

These are the words of Congressman AL- 
BERT Ratns, of Alabama, There is nothing 
I need to add to them on this occasion, they 
tell the story of the need for public housing 
in this country. 


in this 


REMARKS BY Mayor Rorert F. WAGNER At: 


OBSERVANCE OF THE OPENING OF THE 
§00,000TH FEDERALLY AmED Pusric Hous- 
ING Unit, Marcu 28, 1962 


This ls a most significant occasion for me 
personally as well as in my capacity as mayor 
of New York, 

My late father was the author of the first 
Federal public housing law. Between the 
time of his authorship of that pioneer law 
and this day, 500,000 federally aided public 
housing units have been built and occupied. 
We are observing today the 500 thousandth. 

This, of course, is the 500 thousandth pub- 
lic housing unit to be opened in the entire 
country. I am proud and glad to say that 
here in New York City—as a result of our 
city government's initiative and the use of 
local funds—we have more public housing 
units, federally alded and also State and 
locally financed, than there sre anywhere 
else in the country, by far. 

It happens that this year is the 25th anni- 
versary of the public housing program in- 
itiated by the legislation introduced and 
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sponsored by my father. President Roose- 
velt signed the Housing Act of 1937 in Sep- 
tember of that year. Since that time, 7 mil- 
lion individuals have lived in public housing 
units. Today 2 million, including 1 million 
children, inhabit apartments in public 
housing projects. 

Through the years, public housing has had 
to fight for its legislative existence harder 
than any other Federal program I can think 
of. It has been the object of the strongest 
opposition and of the most violent reaction- 
ary propaganda. Public housing has sur- 
vived the opposition of its enemies, and has 
even survived its enemies. It has served and 
continues to serve a noble purpose, the pur- 
pose of providing shelter and home for those 
in our population least able to find adequate 
shelter and home at prices they can afford. 

Public housing is for low income people, 
for the most underprivileged, for those to 
whom life has given the greatest handicaps. 
Public housing has been a boon to the mi- 
nority groups in our population. In public 
housing they have found the shelter that 
they could not have found elsewhere. 

Public housing has been a boon and god- 
send to senior citizens who, living on low 
fixed incomes, would otherwise be unable to 
find decent noninstitutional shelter. 

The fine, upstanding family moving into 
this half-millionth apartment in William 
McKinley Houses in the Bronx illustrates 
the need of low income public housing more 
clearly and brilliantly than any words that 
can be said. 

I am proud to be the mayor of the city in 
which Stanley and Clara Rycyk are spending 
the years of their fulfillment, and the city 
in which they can find such fine living 
quarters as here in McKinley Houses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rycyk are representative New 
Yorkers. They were born in Poland and mar- 
ried here. They are naturalized citizens 
who have been living in this country for half 
a century. Their income consists of social 
security and union pension payments. Mr. 
Rycyk is a retired restaurant worker. The 
Rycyks cannot afford, from their fixed in 
come, to pay more than they are paying here 
at McKinley Houses. In providing this 
apartment, the Federal Government, in co- 
operation with the city government, has an- 
swered an important social need and haye 
benefited a fine American couple. 

In New York City there will not be too 
many more public housing projects of the 
size and expanse of this great project, with 
its five 16-story buildings and its 619 apart- 
ments. There are not many more spots in 
the city where such very large public hous- 
ing projects can or should be constructed, 
although there may still be a few. The 
major direction in which we are now going 
to move is the vestpocket public housing 
project, the smaller project built to fit into 
existing neighborhoods as part of a neighbor- 
hood rather than as a community all by 
itself, As a complement to these, we shall 
also be undertaking more and more rehab- 
ilitation projects in already existing struc- 
tures. 

Within the next 3 weeks we shall be real- 
izing some of the first fruits of our efforts 
in this direction, not just in words or in 
public statements, but in actual housing 
units, in places for low-income people to 
live, which are as real as the housing unit 
we are opening here today—but, as I have 
said, in quite a different pattern. 

First, on April 9, we shall be up 
one of the new vestpocket public housing 
projects, the Audubon project on 155th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue, 168 apart- 
ments in one building, built to be part of 
the neighborhood. 

Almost immediately thereafter we shall be 
starting the demolition of an upper West 
Side building which formerly housed the 
Armstrong Hotel, one of the most notorious 
slum buildings that has ever cast its shadow 
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in New York City. Not long ago the Arm- 
strong Hotel teemed with poor families, their 
children, and rats. The city government 
moved in on it and closed It up and con- 
demned it. Somebody called it a rat ranch, 
and it was exactly that. Within the next 
2 weeks the wrecker's ball and hammer will 
go to work on this building, and a public 
housing structure will arise in its place. 

The third project in the general category 
I mentioned is a rehabilitation job, the first 
rehabilitation of a brownstone rooming 
house to be undertaken by the New York 
City Housing Authority. This will be opened 
to occupancy within the next 3 weeks, on 
West 103d Street, between Broadway and 
Amsterdam Avenue. In this case again, it 
was a building In which people lived in con- 
ditions which were an insult to human dig- 
nity. They lived in crowded ugliness and 
uncleanliness and yet paid rents that they 
couldn’t afford. This brownstone has now 
been converted Into a substantial number 
of pleasant apartments which will be avail- 
able to people of low income at prices that 
they can afford. That public housing proj- 
ect, too, will be opened in a very short while. 

In these three about-to-be-realized proj- 
ects, it has been part of our goal and pur- 
pose to emphasize neighborhood conserva- 
tion and to follow neighborhood patterns 
wherever possible, wherever the neighbor- 
hood itself had values which should and 
could be retained. 
` This, of course, is the opposite of the bull- 
dozer approach. It represents instead the 
selective house-by-house and block-by-block 
rehabilitation plan, 

Our purpose is to demolish or rehabilitate 
the bad and Improve those structures which 
are salvageable. This now is a basic pattern 
of our housing program, 

We will press on with urban renewal. We 
will press on with neighborhood conserva- 
tion. We will press on with public housing. 

We will make use of every housing device 
and every suitable housing type. We will 
mobilize every resource and every public 
agency for the purpose of advancing in the 
direction of our goal of a slumless city—a 
city with decent homes for all our citizens. 
A united city of many neighborhoods and 
many communities, with place for both the 
new and the old, and for the large and the 
small, 

This is and will be New York City, 


Harry H. Schlacht—1893-1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the anniversary of the death 
of one of the most distinguished resi- 
dents of New York's lower East Side— 
Harry H. Schlacht. 

It was my deep privilege to have been 
included among the circle of friends who 
surrounded this gifted man. Actually, 
there were two Harry Schlachts—the im- 
aginative editorial writer whose essays 
in the Hearst newspapers earned him na- 
tional fame, and the leader of civic af- 
fairs whose activities were legendary in 
a neighborhood in which he lived his en- 
tire life. 

In Jewish tradition, the anniversary of 
a death is marked with the lighting of a 
memorial candle. Mr. Speaker, recently 
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there appeared in the East Side News— 
a weekly newspaper he founded, and 
which continues publication under the 
capable direction of his brother, Abra- 
ham Schlacht—an editorial which pays 
tribute to the memory of Harry Schlacht. 

It is, I believe, in keeping with this 
tradition—for it kindles anew the mem- 
ory of this man. It is a fitting memorial 
to a distinguished American. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the editorial in the 
RECORD: 

HARRY H. SCHLACHT—1893-1961 
(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 

What would we give to see you smile, 

And sit with you and talk awhile, 

The blow was sudden, the shock severe, 

To part with one the community loved 

so dear. 

April 19 reminds us of the 68th anniversary 
of the birth of the late famed beloved East 
Side New Yorker Harry H. Schlacht, Pitt 
Street boy and son of the late Jacob and 
Edith (Newman) Schlacht. He was a public- 
spirited citizen of sterling character and his 
leadership qualities were soon publicly rec- 
ognized. He became active in many places of 
community affairs on the East Side and else- 
where. A sincere and devoted public servant 
who tolled, sacrificed, lived quietly (504 East 
Fifth Street) and worked for his beloved 
East Side, New York, and America. He kept 
building the tomorrows of yesterdays for 
the East Siders and others of today. 

Newspaperman, writer, editor, journalist, 


lecturer, stanch American, Harry H. Schlacht, 


one of four brothers, was a noted community 
and civil leader, a long-time fighting foe of 
bolshevism and communism, a prominent 
figure in the newspaper field, politics, and 
welfare activities for more than four decades. 

“The youth who heeds the teachings of his 
parents, of his spiritual leaders and of his 
schoolteachers is not likely to become a 
delinquent. Everytime a boy or girl goes 
wrong, a good man or woman dies. Every 
time a bad boy or girl is reclaimed, a good 
man or women is born.” 

Editorial writer for the Hearst newspapers 
(gained national prominence when his edi- 
torlals on Americanism were syndicated 
coast to coast), Mr. Schlacht soon won nu- 
merous patriotic awards for his famous 
articles. Many of his editorial writings were 
reproduced in the East Side News and the 
U.S. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. His editorial 
writings have enriched many lives and are 
an inspiration to young and old everywhere. 
“He was a sincere and dedicated man and 
will be long remembered by his many 
friends."—William Hearst. 

First president, East Side Chamber of Com- 
merce, Community Center Synagogue mem- 
ber, former Welfare Commissioner of Immi- 
gration (appointed by U.S. President Wood- 
row Wilson) at the old Ellis Island, a former 
New York City deputy commissioner and 
director in the department of commerce, 
served as director of the Bureau of East Side 
War Activities, chairman East Side American 
Committee, and member, Grand Street 
Boys Association. “Harry was a good 
friend of mine. Of him it may truly 
be said that the world is better because he 
passed through it. Let's plan a suitable me- 
morial to his memory.“ —-Judge Jonah J. 
Goldstein, president, Grand Street Boys As- 
sociation. 

Recipient of the American Legion Gold 
Medal, decorations (citations) from the vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the armed services, 
the Masons, the Elks, the Knights of Pythias 
the Jewish War Veterans, the National Haym 
Salomen Memorial Committee, the 1950 Boys 
Club “Oscar,” the George Washington Car- 
ver Award, the American Heritage Founda- 
tion, others. “I had the pleasure of know- 
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ing him intimately, He was a fine man and 
was highly regarded by all who knew him 
or came within range of his influence“ 
James J. Farley, former U.S. Postmaster 
General. 

Deputy Commissioner New York City De- 
partment of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity (1959-61)—“Harry Schlacht was a 
dear friend of mine who will be greatly 
missed by his many friends, As a deputy 
commissioner, he was a great assistance to 
the administration in working to make New 
York City a better place in which to live“ — 
Robert F. Wagner, mayor of the city of New 
York. 

Harry H. Schlacht died on May 3, 1961 
(Eyar 17, 572), and was buried at Mount He- 
bron Cemetery, Flushing, Queens, 

We salute the memory of the prominent 
East Sider-New Yorker with great vision. 
Harry H. Schlacht, whose wonderful record 
of public service, inspiring editorials and 
deeds, will long be remembered. His passing 
concludes a stirring chapter in America’s 
East Side-New York history. May his name 
never lose its luster. 


Wilderness Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
pointed out in the first two extensions 
of remarks in this series, the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, in preparation for its report re- 
cently made to Congress and the Presi- 
dent, obtained by contract a study and 
report on wilderness, made by the Wild- 
land Research Center of the University 
of California under its Wilderness Proj- 
ect Director James P, Gilligan. 

Entitled “Wilderness and Recreation: 
A Report on Resources, Values, and 
Problems,” the resulting report was used 
by the Commission and then made pub- 
lic as published, on April 16, 1962. It is 
the first to be published of some 27 such 
reports on particular aspects of our out- 
door recreation problems and oppor- 
tunities. 

The Commission says: 

While the studies do not necessarily re- 
fiect the views of the Commission, they con- 
tributed to the formulation of the Commis- 
sion’s report. 


The volume “Wilderness and Recrea- 
tion” includes as its first chapter & 
“Summary of Major Findings and Rec- 
ommendations,” in six parts. Part 1, in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
May 2, 1962, is entitled “What Is Wilder- 
ness?” and explains that the study group 
decided to consider only areas of 100,000 
acres or more, for which the term “‘wil- 
derness tract” was adopted. 

This term, peculiarly useful to this 
study, was not adopted by the Outdoor 
Recreation Commission, which used 
rather the term “primitive” to describe 
all lands of a wilderness character and 
the term “wilderness area” to describe 
primitive areas set aside for preserva- 
tion as such. Such areas are further 
defined in both general and practical 
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terms in the excellent definition in the 
Wilderness Act (S. 174) passed by the 
Senate and now before the House. 

Part 2 of the wilderness report's 
“Summary of Major Findings and Rec- 
ommendations” relates especially to the 
64 “wilderness tracts” on which the re- 
Port is based. These are areas of 100,000 
acres or more—not necessarily within 
any one land-administration unit, not 
hecessarily confined to areas designated 
for preservation, but continuous 
Stretches of wilderness, One, for ex- 
ample, includes a national forest wild 
area and also an adjacent area of State 
forest land plus two divisions of national 
forest land that are not classified for 
Preservation as wilderness, In addition 
to the “wilderness tracts” other areas of 
Wilderness are discussed in comparisons 
to a certain extent. 


This part 2 of the summary, entitled 
“Wilderness Resources,” is as follows: 
Part 2— WILDERNESS RESOURCES 
A. WILDERNESS TRACTS AND OTHER INVENTORIES 


The total figures for reserved wilderness 
acreage in the continental United States has 
difficult to compute. The figure in- 
Cludes acreage from land under jurisdiction 
Of several Government agencies, each of 
Which has different criteria for reported 
Wilderness acreage. The conse- 
Quently are seldom comparable. The Park 
Service, for example, has at various times 
Stated that 95 percent of the total acreage 
in national parks and monuments ts wilder- 
hess; about 15 million acres in the conti- 
Dental United States. More recently, how- 
ever, the Secretary of the Interior has stated 
that 99 percent is wilderness. Figures given 
in percentage are, of course, consistent with 
the Service's concept of wilderness environ- 
Ments outlined above. 

The Forest Service, on the other hand, has 
established specific acreage criteria and lists 
148 militon acres in wilderness, wild, primi- 
tive, and canoe areas, all of which ure con- 
sidered part of the national forest wilderness 
System by the Forest Service. If the less 
Substantial acreages originally reserved in 
Certain Indian reservations and in several 


acreage—often cited as the aggregate 
Wilderness for the Nations—comes to a little 
Over 40 million acres. This is approximately 
Acreage subject to attention under pro- 
Visions of the pending National Wilderness 
ation Act, S. 174. 
Applying our definition to existing land 
tions, we found that approximately 193 
Million acres included in the above figure 
Were suitable for Inventory in wilderness 
tracts. In addition, 8.9 million acres of land 
now reserved for wilderness purposes 
suitable for inclusion in wilderness 
tracts, composed 


primaril 
Sommercial development is anticipated but. 


yet executed. The wide discrepancy be- 
een the commonly reported reserved wil- 
passes acreage of 40 million acres and our 
ventory of 19.3 million reserved acres is 
ted for principally by the exclusion 
Ot portions of reserved areas which contain 
tesensive cultural developments, by the cri- 
rion requiring a reasonably unified con- 
uration of individual tracts, and by the 
*Xclusion of areas under 100,000 acres. 
B. DISTRIBUTION OF WILDERNESS TRACTS 


As might be expected, the 28.2 million 
gate figure for our inventory of wilder- 
tracts comes from land very unevenly 
buted throughout the Nation. It is 

tic that wilderness conditions are in- 

We tent with dense population; most of 

Wilderness acreage is in the country's 
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least populated regions. Ninety percent of 
the total acreage, for example, is in 55 tracts 
in the 11 Western States; the remainder is 
in 9 tracts widely distributed in the eastern 
half of the country. 

It was suggested at the beginning of the 
study that perhaps a smaller size criterion 
for wilderness tracts would permit an in- 
ventory skewed more toward eastern popula- 
tion centers, and that, though such a cri- 
terion would involve a less tenable concept 
of wilderness, the advantage of identifying 
wilderness tracts nearer population centers 
would offset any conceptual disadvantages. 
However, it was found that such a shift in 
the acreage criterion would not result in an 
inventory skewed toward population centers. 
It is true that more absolute acreage would 
have been inventoried in the East than un- 
der the present criterion; but the propor- 
tional figures would have shifted the distri- 
bution of wilderness acreage even farther 
west. 

C. JURISDICTION OVER WILDERNESS TRACTS 


The 282 million total for wilderness acre- 
age in the Nation exists in 64 separate tracts. 
Since each tract was identified on the basis 
of physical land conditions rather than ad- 
ministrative status, an individual tract in 
our inventory may contain both reserved 
and unreserved acreage. Indeed, a typical 
tract consists of a core reserved area (such 
as a national forest wild area) surrounded 


by sufficient unreserved but similarly un- 


developed land to bring the total arta to at 
least 100,000 acres, 

1. National forest: In the 83 national for- 
est wilderness, wild, primitive, and canoe 
areas which contain 148 million acres, 11.9 
million acres (80 percent) are included in 
our inventory as reserved wilderness. A little 
over half (6.4 million acres) of the national 
forest reserved area included in our inven- 
tory is in primitive areas, subject to reclassi- 
fication—changes in size, boundaries, and 
administrative status. An additional 7.1 mil- 
lion acres of unreserved national forest land 
are also included in wilderness tracts. The 
total acreage inventoried in national forests 
is 18.9 million acres. 

2. National parks and monuments: Of the 
15.4 million acres contained in the 26 na- 
tional parks and 80 national monuments in 
the continental United States, 7 million 
acres are included in wilderness tracts; and 
293,000 acres have been considered here as 
unreserved wilderness in Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area adjoining Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Monument. 

3. Indian lands: The total acreage of 
Indian lands included in wilderness tracts is 
560,650, of which 188.640 acres are reserved 
in the Wind River Roadless Area on the Wind 
River Indian Reservation in Wyoming. Most 
of the remaining 372,010 acres are in portions 
of Indian reservations once reserved as 
“roadiess areas” but since removed from that 
classification, and considered here to be un- 
reserved, 

4. Refuges and game ranges; In three 
wilderness tracts, 694,540 acres were found 
on land administered by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife. One tract is in the 
Desert Game Range in Nevada, one in the 
Kofa Game Range in Arizona, and one in the 
Okefenokee National Wildlife Refuge in 
Georgia. These were classified as unreserved 
wilderness though, of course, they are more 
protected than private or open public do- 
main lands. 

5. The New York State Forest Preserve: 
The New York State Forest Preserve yielded 
one wilderness tract of 239,880 acres in the 
Adirondack Park, About a fourth of this is 
private land often protected by its owners for 
purposes consistent with the surrounding 
State land. Under present provisions of New 
York's constitution, State lands in this tract 
are reserved, 

6. Miscellaneous holdings: About 500,000 
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acres are in miscellaneous units in two State 
forests, vacant public domain, and several 
parcels of private lands—this private land is 
in addition to many scattered interior hold- 
ings included in gross acreages above. All of 
this acreage is in small units on the pe- 
riphery of wilderness tracts, and none, if re- 
moved from the inventory, would result in 
an acreage loss great enough to remove a 
whole tract. 
D. WILDERNESS RIVERS 

Extensive stretches of rivers, free from de- 
velopmental influences along their banks and 
adjacent environs, are a fast disappearing 
wilderness resource of special significance. 
We recommend that a nationwide survey, 
based upon a carefully formulated definition, 
be undertaken together with a review of 
problems pertinent to their preservation. 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, the wilderness 
tracts considered specially in this report 
and the other areas that may be incor- 
porated in a national wilderness pres- 
ervation system make up an impressive 
total well worth our efforts for preser- 
vation. At the same time, at best, they 
comprise such a small proportion of our 
total land resources as to seem indeed 
reasonably worthy of preservation. 

The analytical and theoretical study 
on which this wilderness report was 
based makes clearly apparent this com- 
bination of worthwhileness and reason- 
ableness, This combination is evident 
also in the practical program to be 
established by the Wilderness Act. 

The units of the national wilderness 
preservation system included in the Wil- 
derness Act—unlike the wilderness 
tracts selected for this study—are all in 
Federal ownership and are all now in 


canoe areas of the national forests; sec- 
ond, areas in the national park system; 
and third, national wildlife refuges and 
ranges. 

Included are a number of areas less 
than 100,000 acres in size that are within 
more extensive areas of national forest 
lands—a further example of the pro- 
gram’s reasonableness in its special de- 
dication of land to wilderness. 

Extensiveness is an important charac- 
teristic of wilderness, and this wilderness 
report makes a contribution in emphasiz- 
ing this. Wherever we have a wilderness 
of large size we should protect it. Some 
of the wild areas of the national forests, 
however, are much less than 100,000 
acres in size yet surrounded by other 
forest lands that so enhance their wild- 
erness values as to make them worthy of 
preservation. The Wilderness Act in- 
cludes such areas in its reasonable pro- 
gram for meeting wilderness-preserva- 
tion needs. 

Our potential resources of wilderness 
to be recognized by Congress in the pend- 
ing legislation would theoretically total 
some 60 million acres. From this poten- 
tial, however, selections are to be made 
following reviews in accordance with the 
act. Senator CLINTON ANDERSON has €s- 
timated that the ultimate wilderness sys- 
tem will comprise about 35 to 45 million 
acres. In any case, Congress sets forth 
in the act the areas that may be con- 
sidered. Whatever ultimate determina- 
tions are made we can be sure that the 
total can not be unreasonable. 
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Unauthorized Taking of Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the tax bill was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, all 10 Re- 
publicans signed the minority report. 
We contended that the withholding tax 
was not necessary and well nigh immoral 
because it would unjustly enrich the 
Federal Government at the expense of 
the small depositor. 

The American people are making their 
voices heard on this subject today, to 
the point where the administration is 
taking a second look at this most un- 
just position of the tax bill. 


David Lawrence in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune analyzes this unfair 
taxation: 

THE WITHHOLDING HARDSHIP OF THE 
Divmenp Tax PLAN 
(By David Lawrence) 

If there’s one issue that the American 
people can understand, it is that nobody— 
not even the Government—is entitled to 
take away from the citizen money that be- 
longs to him alone and is not due for taxes. 

It now is estimated by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service that approximately $200 million 
will be taken from the citizens for different 
periods of time each year and then returned 
later to the lawful owners. Many people in 
retirement will be affected by the proposed 
law that would require corporations, banks, 
and other institutions to withhold a certain 
proportion of dividends and interest and pay 
it directly to the Government every month 
or every 3 months. 

Will the citizens get any interest for the 
time his money is in the Government's 
hands? Nobody has come forward yet with 
a practical plan even to compute such in- 
terest. This overwithheld money certainly 
will not be earning compound interest for 
the citizen at the bank during the period 
he has been deprived of it. 

The administration's argument is that too 
much dividend and interest money is escap- 
ing taxation altogether and, in effect, that 
the end justifies the means. This may 
make things easier for the tax collector, but 
can it make things easier for the con- 
sciences of Members of Congress who know 
they will be authorizing a confiscation of 
private property? The fact that this con- 
fiscation is for short intervals each year 
doesn’t lessen its injustice. One of the ten 
commandments says something to this ef- 
fect: "Thou shalt not take what doesn’t be- 
long to you.” There has never been any 
amendment to this which exonerates the 
Government itself, including the Congress, 
for participation in such a wrongful act. 

IS A REFUND ENOUGH? 

It has been contended that all these prob- 
lems will be taken care of by the device 
of exemption certificates which the citizen 
who owes no tax will file in advance with 
his bank or savings institution. But this 
is not all of the problem. It doesn’t cover 
the case of the citizen who must pay a 
small tax and who finds a larger percentage 
of dividend or interest income has been 
automatically withheld than he really owed. 

Does a “refund,” therefore, completely 
meet the question of morality when the 
citizen doesn't owe all of the tax that is to 
be imposed on him? Is it right for the 
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Government to collect a single dollar in 
taxes that doesn't belong to it and which 
the citizen has not had an opportunity to 
receive or calculate in his regular income 
tax return? 

Mortimer Caplin, Commissioner of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, who is a very able 
man with long experience in the field of tax 
law, has just made a speech in which he 
estimates that nearly 7 percent of the total 
collected by the withholding plan on 
dividends and interest will have to be re- 
funded by the Government. He says that 
Maybe as many as 2 million taxpayers have 
various deductions for medical expenses and 
old-age allowances which might bring their 
tax obligation below the amounts withheld 
by the Government. He says: 

“For taxable individuals in the lower- 
income brackets there may be some over- 
withholding, perhaps $200 million of over- 
withholding out of an estimated $3 billion 
of total withholding.” 

The Commissioner suggested that these 
taxpayers could get this money back annual- 
ly or, if they prefer, they can, under certain 
clear circumstances, get X quarterly refunds 
of overwithheld tax. 

RAPID AND SIMPLE 


While the Government expects this proce- 
dure to be “rapid and simple,” it will take 
time. Especially, it will necessitate careful 
examination of the individual income tax 
returns and applications for refunds. It im- 
poses a hardship. It will mean extra expense 
to the various Institutions which have with- 
held the money, as well as expense to the 
citizen when he seeks to get his money back. 

An educational campaign carried on by the 
Government through the banks and corpo- 
rations could recover, with little expense, a 
great deal of those taxes which, largely 
through ignorance, are probably being 
omitted by small taxpayers, some of whom 
leave their money in the banks to earn com- 
pound interest and do not have the means 
of calculating concurrently what they owe in 
tax. 
The whole controversy seems likely to be- 
come an issue In the congressional elections. 
Mail to Members of Congress is larger on 
this question than it has been on any issue 
in many years. Nobody should object to 
paying what he owes the Government for 
taxes, but plenty of objections are being 
voiced against paying money the citizen does 
not owe and against denial of the use of this 
money while Government, with its redtape, 
is taking maybe months to figure out how 
much was never owed and must be returned 
to its rightful owner. 

Also, by the time a refund is made, an- 
other “withholding” operation has taken 
away a sum equal to the one just refunded. 
The citizen will have to apply continuously 
for refunds and may always have in a “with- 
held” status $100 or more that he newer 
owed in taxes in the first place. 


Victims of a Cruel Hoax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the one- 
way ticket to the North being offered to 
Negroes by some racist groups in south- 
ern communities constitutes one of the 
most dastardly actions against the Ne- 
groes of our country. 

The Negro who submits to this en- 
forced relocation is the victim of a life- 
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time of discrimination; he has been de- 
nied job opportunities, decent housing, 
and educational opportunities for him- 
self and his children. The final insult, 
the final hoax perpetrated upon him, the 
last inhumane punishment that can be 
inflicted upon him is to tear him away 
from his home soil, his home commu- 
nity, his relatives, his friends. He sure- 
ly cannot be blamed for accepting the 
one-way ticket; he is desperate and 
afraid; a hope has been held out to him 
and he grasps for it. 

Those in the South who paint a bright 
future for the Negroes they are enticing 
into their one-way buses are guilty of 
the greatest deceit and cruelty; their ac- 
tion is a grave offense against the hu- 
man race. We of New York City and 
other northern cities to which these un- 
fortunates might be sent, realize that 
they will find the same difficulties which 
white persons without funds or industrial 
skills would encounter, for our cities are 
overburdened with housing shortages, 
heavy welfare rolls, and unemployment. 

Here is another convincing argument 
against discrimination. We must use 
the power and prestige of our Federal 
Government to bring about effective and 
necessary changes in those States in 
which citizens of the United States are 
being denied the equality guaranteed 
them under the Constitution. These 
rights must be available to all in the 
South as well as the North. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3; 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the second half of the 18th century Poles 
were faced with insurmountable troubles. 
They were on the verge of losing part of 
their country, and there was the danger 
of losing the remainder to their aggres- 
sive and powerful neighbors. They felt 
that their governmental structure was 
not suited to making them strong enough 
to resist effectively Poland’s foes. So 
their liberal and progressive leaders 
drafted a constitution which aimed at 
strengthening their Government. This 
Constitution was adopted on May 3, 1791, 
marking a new era in Poland's history. 

Mr. Speaker, by this document Poland 
ceased to be an autocratic monarchy and 
became a constitutional monarchy; the 
King’s unlimited powers were drastically 
reduced and a responsible ministerial 
type of government was instituted. The 
nobility lost most of its privileges, the 
powers of the landlords were reduced, 
and the peasantry was placed under the 
protection of the law. Freedom of con- 
science and religious toleration was guar- 
anteed. With these and similar liberal 
provisions the Polish Constitution of 
1791 was rightly regarded as a liberal, 
progressive, and in many ways a model 
constitution. As such it was acclaimed 
by liberals everywhere. Unfortunately 
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international complications, caused by 
Poland's foes, did not permit the imple- 
mentation of this Constitution. Soon 
after its promulgation Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia attacked, invaded and over- 
ran Poland, and then put an end to her 
independent existence. That was, in my 
mind. Mr. Speaker, the tragedy of 
Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, from then on for more 
than 100 years Poles suffered under alien 
Tegimes in their homeland, always pray- 
ing for the day of their freedom. Many 
of them left their homes and sought 
freedom in other lands, some finding ref- 
uge and haven in the United States. 


Today there are more than 6 million 


Sturdy and stouthearted American citi- 
Zens of Polish ancestry here, who have 
Contributed immensely and in every way 

our way of free and democratic life. 

Mr. Speaker, I know through personal 
knowledge that the large and very active 
Polish community in San Francisco has 
done, and continues to do wonders in its 
efforts to enrich community life in San 
Francisco. There they are active in so- 
Cial, political, educational, and religious 
Circles, and in every one of these circles 
they are a boon to our community. 
Polish residents came to San Francisco 
soon after 1850. The Polish Society of 
San Francisco was organized in 1862, 
One of the oldest in America. San 
Francisco. has over the years been 
famous in Polish cultural history as the 
haven of so many refugees from the 
revolutions in 1848 and 1862, including 
the great revolutionary leader, General 

wski, General Keller who 
fought with the devoted Louis Kissuth, 
Mme. Helena Modjeska, the greatest 
dramatic actress in the world, and one 
of the foremost religious writers, Sien- 
kiewiez, author of “Quo Vadis?” 

Mr. Speaker, I am indeed pleased to 
join these loyal and patriotic citizens in 
the celebration of the 171st anniversary 
of Polish Constitution Day. 


Bigot Tries To Smear Catholic Relief 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
Strange that some people who should 


better and be more informed pre- 
fer to spread vicious lies, when it is so 


Much easier to check the facts and to 


tell the truth. 

I refer to an article which appeared 
recently in “Western Voice,” a hate-sheet 
published by a certain Rev. Harvey H. 
Springer of Englewood, Colo., in which 
he attempts to arouse doubts about 
Catholic relief activities abroad and to 

the name “Kennedy” in some way. 

As all of us here know very well, one 
of the great laws enacted by Congress 
in recent years is Public Law 480, which 

proven most effective in helping the 
hungry and the needy of many countries 
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by enabling us to sell or donate some of 
our agricultural surpluses abroad. At 
the same time, this law is helping our 
farmers and the farm economy by using 
up some of these surpluses and providing 
an income for our farmers. 

Our Government has established a cer- 
tain cooperation with American volun- 
tary relief agencies and church groups 
which are helping to distribute this food 
directly to the people who are in need 
of it. Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
groups are participating in these efforts 
and the work done by these groups, since 
Public Law 480 was originally adopted 
in 1954, is most commendable and should 
be a source of great pride for all Ameri- 
cans since it demonstrates our willing- 
ness to share our bounty with others. 

The law provides that each of these 
voluntary groups should have an Ameri- 
can citizen to supervise its food distribu- 
tion activities in a given country. All 
foods and relief are consigned to this 
person in the particular country. The 
representative of the Catholic Relief 
Services in Morocco is a man named 
Thomas F. Kennedy, a native of Indiana. 
In order to make sure that the people 
of Morocco who are the recipients of this 
food would know that they are benefit- 
ing from the generosity of the American 
people, the boxes and crates are clearly 
marked “Donated by the People of the 
United States of America.” 

This so-called clergyman, Rev. Harvey 
H. Springer, who is evidently so blinded 
by bias that he can no longer see a thing 
for what is it, saw somewhere a picture 
of such foods labeled “Kennedy, Casa- 
blanca, Donated by the People of the 
United States of America,” and im- 
mediately put two and two together and 
came up with the wrong conclusion. 

His article and his insinuations are 
not only an insult to the fine work done 
by the Catholic Relief Services and other 
voluntary agencies working with our 
Government in this humane field, but it 
is also an insult to our President whose 
name is being dragged in by one of such 
dubious character. For one who claims 
to be a man in the service of God, I 
must say he will have a lot to atone for 
when he faces his Maker. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
matter, I have received a letter from 
Bishop Edward E. Swanstrom, the execu- 
tive director of the Catholic Relief Sery- 
ices-National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, who states some very interesting 
facts pertaining to the relief activities 
of his organization. I am very pleased 
to insert Bishop Swanstrom's letter into 
the Recorp and commend it to the at- 
tention of all my colleagues and to all 
who are interested in the truth. The 
letter is as follows: 

Carnot RELIEF Services—Na- 
TIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CON- 


New York, N.Y., April 26, 1962. 
Hon, VICTOR L. b 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Deas CONGRESSMAN ANFUsO: A number of 
people have indicated to me that within the 
past few weeks a newspaper, Western 
Voice, published in Englewood, Colo, by 
Rev. Harvey H. Springer, D.D., pastor, First 
Baptist Church in that community, for- 
warded to all the Members of Congress its 


ever it was possible we should 
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issue of March 22, whose front page con- 
tained a rather damaging article entitled 
“What Is This? Catholic da With 
U.S. Government Label?” and showed a pic- 
ture of some bags of Government surplus 
wheat which were labeled “Catholic Relief, 
Kennedy Casablanca, Donated by the People 
of the United States of America, Not To Be 
Sold or Exchanged.” It certainly must have 
created some confusion in the mind of any 
Congressman who did not understand these 
particular markings. 

As you undoubtedly know, under Public ` 
Law 480, each voluntary foreign relief agency 
which distributes free American surplus food 
must have an American as the supervisor of 
its program in any country in which such 
commodities are distributed, From the very 
beginning, officials in charge of our foreign 
aid program advised all agencies that where- 
such 
goods to the American representative in the 
country. Our representative in Morocco hap- 
pens to be Thomas F. Kennedy, an American 
whose home in is Loogootee, Ind., and it 
was perfectly logical that we consign our 
goods for that particular country to Ken- 
nedy, Casablanca, the port of entry for 
Morocco. 

I think it might be of interest to you to 
know that during our last fiscal year, Octo- 
ber 1, 1960 to September 30, 1961, we shipped 
to Morocco 117,638,388 pounds of milk, wheat 
and fiour, fats and olls, and beans, all of 
which were donated U.S. surplus commodi- 
ties. These were distributed to some 840,000 
persons including 200,000 children in schools, 
93,000 persons in institutions and hospitals, 
40,000 children in summer camps, and over 
500,000 individuals and members of needy 
families. About 95 percent of these distri- 
butions were to people of the Moslem reli- 
gion and were carried on primarily through 
Entr’ Aide Nationale Morocco, a quasi-gov- 
ernmental organization. I bring this out to 
emphasize the fact that all of our distribu- 
tions of American surplus foods, and in fact, 
every aspect of our welfare p ns, are 
carried on for people strictly on the basis 
of need without reference to their race, creed 
or color. In fact, up to September 30, 1961, 
we had distributed 6,776,346,670 pounds of 
surplus foods and 23,379,734 pounds of sur- 
plus cotton on that basis and on that basis 
alone. 

As the article in the Western Voice points 
out, it was on August 22, 1961, that a corre- 
spondent in the New York Journal American 
(Dorothy Kilgalien) first printed an entirely 
erroneous story based on some misinforma- 
tion which she was reputed to have received 
from an American seaman stating that even 
though we were sending huge stores of 
American food to foreign countries under the 
guise of a Kennedy Catholic aid program 
(insinuating, of course, that it was in the 
name of our President), and that the food 
was not reaching the needy and that people 
were going hungry despite our large ship- 
ments. Even though we pointed out to the 
publisher of her paper that the story was 
entirely unfactual and unwarranted, she 
never published any reference to our com- 
munication which would have clarified the 
situation. ‘ 

Catholic Relief Services-N.C.W.C. and all 
of the American voluntary agencies such as 
Church World Service, Lutheran World Re- 
lief, etc., are most proud of the partnership 
that they have been able to develop with our 
Government over these past several years in 
bringing food and relief to the hungry and 
needy throughout the world. I know as well 
as anyone else that this great opportunity 
that has been given to us has been due 
primarily to the sympathy, understanding, 
and unlimited support and cooperation that 
has been shown us by both Houses of Con- 
gress and which have been expressed in such 
far-reaching and effective legislation as that 
of Public Law 480. It is for that very reason 
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that I felt that this explanation was due you 
even though I feel that sometimes it would 
be better to disregard entirely the insidious 
type of propaganda that is evident in the 
article in the Western Volce. 

I take this opportunity to renew my ex- 
pression of appreciation to you for your in- 
terest in and support of voluntary foreign 
relief efforts over the years, not only in be- 
half of myself and the agency that I am 
privileged to direct, but of all the American 
yoluntary foreign agencies. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Cordially yours, 
EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, 
Executive Director, 
Titular Bishop of Arba. 


Communist Trade: Economic Suicide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the revelation in the Ball report that 
Under Secretary of State Ball favors 
increased trade with Soviet countries and 
his further reaffirmation of trade with 
Yugoslavia as in our best interests, the 
American people ought to be told some 
of the facts, 

I have stated publicly that I will do 
evérything in my power to insure that 
in consideration of H.R. 9900 sufficient 
amendments will be offered to prevent 
the President from taking us down the 
Communist trade road. 


Recently, the President gave quite a 
bit of attention and his personal venom 
toward the United States Steel Corp. 
This morning, Secretary of Labor Gold- 
berg, in testifying before my Committee 
on Ways and Means and in response to 
my question, thought that H.R. 9900 
would increase our trade and specifically 
he stated that he thought the steelwork- 
ers conditions would be improved. He 
still insisted in his opinion even after I 
asked him whether or not improving the 
manufacturing steel capability of Yu- 
goslavia would be damaging to our steel 
workers. 


In its April 30 issue, Barron’s has an 
excellent editorial on our foolish pro- 
gram of aid to Communist Yugoslavia. 
Tt follows: 


BILLIONS FOR Tirro—TuHe West Is GIVING AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


From the public relations department of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. on Friday came 
a jolting piece of news. It disclosed that 
the Jesenice Iron & Steel Works, largest 
producer of specialty steel in Yugoslavia, 
recently ordered $4.3 million worth of equip- 
ment from Westinghouse International. 
“Along with apparatus for a slabbing and 
plate mill, and auxiliary process lines,“ the 
press release continued, the company's 
Prodac controls “will enable the reversing 
hot strip mill to operate automatically on 
different schedules from beginning to end 
of the rolling cycle,“ thereby stepping up 
output from 350,000 metric tons at the pres- 
ent time to 500,000 tons. The expansion at 
Jesenice, which is part of the nation’s 5- 
year program to double total steel produc- 
tion, is being financed by the U.S. Export- 
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Import Bank. Other major projects of the 
same kind, it appears, are being carried out 
under the auspices of Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union. 

The news caused no lights to burn late in 
chancelleries and stopped no presses. Like 
Delhi and Cairo, after all, Belgrade has been 
playing the game of dishonest broker be- 
tween East and West—or cold war profiteer, 
so to speak—for a long time. Coming at 
this particular moment, however, the trans- 
action struck Barron's as peculiarly worthy 
of note. For by word and deed alike, of late, 
the government of Marshall Tito has been 
briskly chipping away at the disarming na- 
tional image which its apologists, In and 
outside of Washington, D.C.. have tried 80 
hard to create. While admittedly Commu- 
nists, so we have been told by official opinion- 
makers, the Yugoslavs are a likeable breed 
which tolerates dissent at home and fol- 
lows an independent, neutral line abroad. 
Unlike doctrinaire Marxists, moreover the 
pragmatic Titoists have even been willing 
to dabble in capitalist precept and practice. 

The sales pitch has been both skillful and 
effective. However, as the crowding events 
of recent weeks suggest, it is also basically a 
fraud. After a brief flirtation with economic 
freedom, the Yugoslavs once again have em- 
braced the socialist orthodoxy of state plan- 
ning and control. They have underscored 
their tolerance by clapping into jail for the 
second time a noted author who, though an 
old comrade of Marshall Tito, has become a 
trenchant critic of communism. While neu- 
tral in theory, finally, Belgrade these days 
no longer troubles to hide its contempt for 
the West and its devotion to the Soviet 
cause. Even during the Stalin era, U.S. sup- 
port for Tito made little sense. Today it is 
tantamount to giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 

Under three Presidents, unfortunately, 
Washington has been wililng and eager to 
provide Belgrade with both commodities— 
as well as such tangible tokens of esteem as 
jet fighter planes and nuclear reactors. Ac- 
cording to a recent official estimate, this 
country since 1948 has lavished on Tito over 
$700 million in military aid and nearly $1.5 
billion in economic assistance, or some $2.2 
billion in all, During the past year alone 
the Kennedy administration, in pursuit of 
its food for peace program, has shipped the 
Yugoslavs nearly $150 million worth of farm 
products (including some which don't hap- 
pen to be in surplus here). 

In 1961, moreover, the United States joined 
forces with several of its European friends 
and the International Monetary Fund in a 
massive effort to stabilize the dinar and to 
place Yugoslavia on a sound economic foot- 
ing. 

In exchange, Tito’s creditors doubtless 
hoped to encourage his highly touted inde- 
pendence of the Kremlin, as well as his defi- 
ance, in agriculture and industry, of rigid 
Marxist doctrine. On both scores, the evi- 
dence suggests, their investment has yielded 
a meager return, To be sure, by adopting 
what has been labeled ‘free-market social- 
ism” (a hybrid system under which business 
ventures, though owned by the Government 
and run by the workers, are supposed to 
compete and make a profit), the Yugoslavs 
launched an experiment unique to the Com- 
munist world. In short order, however, they 
discovered what should have been obvious 
at the start: capitalism doesn’t work with- 
out capitalists; you can't have your cake 
and eat it too. 

Specifically, the worker-managers, once 
rid of bureaucratic restraint, proceeded to 
go hog-wild in raising wages. Instead of 
stepping up efficiency, existing producers used 
political influence to bar would-be competi- 
tors both at home and abroad. As a con- 
sequence, costs and prices spurted; exports 
dropped while imports rose; an alarming 
deficit appeared in the Yugoslay balance of 
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payments. Ten days ago, as unpaid bills 
piled up and the dinar sagged in the black 
market from its officlal rate of 750 to the 
dollar to 900, Belgrade cracked down: While 
detalls of its reversion to Communist form 
are not yet available, the noble experiment 
plainly has collapsed. x 

In the realm of foreign affairs, the Uni 
States and its allies have nothing whatever 
to show for their money. True, the Yugo- 
slavs haye not shot down an American sir- 
craft in years, and have lured no enemies of 
the Kremlin to their doom since the Hungar- 
ian rebellion, when their good offices and 
promises of safety helped deceive Imre Nagy 
into his fatal surrender, However, the Tito 
regime has not been idle. Prior to the no- 
torlous conference of so-called neutrals at 
Belgrade last September the Yugoslav foreign 
minister went to Moscow for a chat. 

Upon his return, he and his leader did yeo- 
man work in persuading the conferees—in- 
cluding the Cubans, by the way—to support 
the Russians’ position on Berlin and to vir- 
tually ignore the Soviet resumption of at- 
mospheric tests. Earlier this month, after 
Andrei Gromyko had courteously returned 
the call, the two countries issued a joint 
communique, which stated that the talks 
had “confirmed an identity of similarity of 
views on basic international questions.” 

Beneath the muddy diplomatic language. 
the ominous message should be clear even 
to Dean Rusk. Those who remain in doubt, 
however, need only glance at the sorry fate 
of Milovan Djilas, Tito’s ex-comrade and out- 
spoken critic, who having spent 5 years in 
prison for writing his first book, now has 
been arrested again in connection with his 
second. Titled “Conversations with Stalin,” 
the volume (which Harcourt, Brace & World 
is scheduled to publish in May) contains 
important footnotes to history calculated to 
please neither the current master of the 
Kremlin nor his henchmen in Belgrade. 
Marshall Tito has expressed their mutual 
displeasure by jailing the author. Even in 
independent, liberal Yugoslayia, it thus 
would appear, one may voice the truth only 
at his own risk. 

The solitary figure of Milovan Djilas thus 
stands as a constant rebuke to all those who, 
like the U.S. Secretary of State, still defend 
the decision to aid Marshall Tito as “ima- 
ginative and courageous.” Yugoslavia is a 
Communist dictatorship which, whatever its 
previous deviations from the party line, to- 
day is firmly in the enemy camp. As a con- 
sequence, Belgrade has precisely the same 
claim to U.S. goodwill and support as Mos- 
cow. “We will bury you,” Premier Khru- 
shchey has told the West more than once. 
He might have added that by financing 
Yugoslav steel mills, it is helping to dig its 
own grave. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hox. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, Polish 
genius has demonstrated its presence in 
nearly every phase of human activity. 
The West is indebted to the Poles in in- 
numerable ways. In the arts they have 
been superb; in literature they have bee? 
no second-raters; in science they have 
had more than their quota among the 
great immortals. Of course, they are 
also noted for their bravery and daring, 
and for their almost endless struggle for 
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freedom and independence. But in cer- 
tain fields they are not as well known as 
they should be. Their constitution of 
1791 is proof that they deserve to be 
known in governmental reform as pio- 
neers in central and eastern Europe. 
That historic document marks not only 
a decided advance in progressive reforms 
in governmental institutions in Poland, 
but it also stands as one of the earliest 
attempts at reform by peaceful and de- 
liberative methods. 

Unfortunately all the liberal and dem- 
ocratic provisions of that constitution, 
and all the good and noble intentions 
of its patriotic framers, could not fore- 
Stall impending dangers that were 
threatening Poland in the late 18th cen- 
tury. As one partition followed another, 
leading to the eventual extinction of Po- 
land's independence, it was, of course, 
impossible to implement the constitution 
of 1791, Even so, all patriotic and lib- 
erty loving Poles have always held 
sacred the ideas embodied in that mem- 
orable document, and to this day they 
commemorate the day of its adoption as 
a national holiday. I am glad to join 
all Americans of Polish ancestry on the 
observance of the 171st anniversary of 
Polish Constitution Day. 


Why Reds Make Friends With 


Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of Congress 
and the public an excellent and timely 
article by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the U.S. Department of Justice, entitled 
“Why Reds Make Friends With Business- 
men.” 

The article appears in the May 1962 
issue of Nation’s Business. In it Mr. 
Hoover discusses how Communists go 
about carrying out their industrial 
espionage activities to obtain informa- 
tion on American industry and produc- 
tion, 

Red agents Mr. Hoover says, are con- 
stantly at work attempting to establish 
contacts among the business world in the 
hope they will eventually prove fruitful 
in helping them gather information use- 
ful to the international Communist con- 
Spiracy. Their methods include estab- 
lishing social contacts, building up so- 
called friendships, blackmail, and other 
means to gain their ends. 

The Soviets obviously do not under- 
take these activities because they want 
to become like American businessmen, as 
Mr. Hoover points out. He says: 

It is because the Russians want to obtain— 
by begging, borrowing, or stealing—the in- 
dustrial secrets of American business. 

The article fills a longstanding need 
to bring to the attention of businessmen 
the pitfalls of dealing with Communists, 
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whether it be merely through what ap- 
pear to be social activities, or whether 
it involves doing business with the Reds 
such as selling to them machines and 
equipment or other goods. 

Mr. Hoover sets forth a list of recom- 
mendations on what can be done to de- 
feat these Communist efforts which 
should be carefully studied and followed 
to deal with the menace of Communist 
espionage agents. 

The article is must reading, not only 
for businessmen but for all citizens. Mr. 
Hoover is to be commended for present- 
ing this timely and important message. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the article for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

Way Reps MAKE FRIENDS WITH BUSINESS- 

MEN— COMMUNIST AGENTS MAy Try To GET 

YOUR SECRETS OR SWAY YOUR OPINION 


(By J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice) 

At this moment the Russians are doing 
everything they can to make friendly con- 
tacts with American businessmen—to meet 
them personally, to cultivate their friend- 
ship, to establish cordial relations, 

Why? Because the Communists have 
changed their view that the businessman is 
a monopolist or exploiter? No. 

Because the Russians want to become like 
American businessmen? No. 

It is because the Russians want to ob- 
taln—by begging, borrowing, or stealing—the 
industrial secrets of American business. 

For this reason American industrial firms 
are today a priority target of Russian and 
satellite espionage, especially businessmen 
handling scientific and technical informa- 
tion. Perhaps you have been contacted as 
part of this campaign. 

Not long ago a business firm ran a routine 
newspaper advertisement saying that it 
would send upon request a free booklet about 
the American aircraft industry. Shortly 
afterward an official of the Soviet Embassy 
requested a copy. The firm's Washington 
representative mailed it to him. A 

Approximately 3 months later, the local 
representative received an invitation to a 
social function at the Russian Embassy. He 
accepted. While he was there, the Soviet 
official who had originally requested the 
booklet sought him out, The Russian was 
most affable and during a brief conversa- 
tion alluded to the information about the 
aircraft industry. He commented that the 
data was most interesting and wondered 
whether the businessman had more. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS IMPORTANT 


The request for a free booklet is a tech- 
nique often utilized to make an initial con- 
tact. Sometimes the Russians write a letter 
on their own initiative requesting pamphlets, 
books, maps and other material from busi- 
ness firms. They may visit a company per- 
sonally. They want to obtain literature but 
also—and this is most important—they want 
to make personal contacts with you, a busi- 
nessman. 


Attending conventions, especially those of 
a scientific and technical nature, is a favorite 
way of making contacts. Soviet officials sys- 
tematically cover conventions throughout the 
country. Here they gather material of every 
possible description—anything they can lay 
their hands on. It is amazing to see the 
voracious Soviet appetite—everything from 
telephone directories to radar devices, from 
aerial photographs to scientific textbooks. If 
the convention provides carry-home folders 
for the convenience of visitors, the Russians 
stuff them with material. Often they make 
trips to their automobiles, dumping out their 
collections. On the west coast two Soviet 
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Officials lugged an estimated 250 pounds of 
material from a scientific convention, 

Individual exhibition booths receive spe- 
cial attention from the Communists. Here 
they gather literature, sign their names for 
free samples or brochures and make personal 
contacts. As a rule they make no secret of 
their identity—registering for the convention 
and wearing name tags. They love to ex- 
change business cards. The businessman's 
card gives them a name for a possible future 
contact. 

At one technical exhibition, a Soviet of- 
ficial took motion pictures, including some 
of jet aircraft, guided missiles, and an atomic 
cannon. The Soviets especially exploit social 
affairs connected with conventions, such as 
banquets, receptions, luncheons, cocktail 
hours. They mingle, shake hands, and intro- 
duce themselves. These functions provide 
excellent opportunities to size up the busi- 
nessman. 

The Soviets capitalize on the friendliness 
and gregariousness of Americans. Soviet 
officials are socially polished, well educated 
and speak good English. Some years ago 
it was easy to spot a Soviet official in a 
crowd—from his clothes and behavior. This 
is no longer true. They dress in American 
style and are thoroughly acquainted with 
our customs and etiquette. Above all, they 
are socially aggressive. They don’t hesitate 
to stop a stranger and introduce themselves. 
Within a few minutes they have a conserva- 
tion going. 

REDS EXPLOIT FREEDOMS 


These Soviet activities are entirely legal. 
Under our form of government the Russians 
have every right to visit conventions, talk to 
Americans, use our mall. They buy patents 
by the thousands, subscribe to technical, 
scientific and other journals, belong to scien- 
tific societies, travel widely, make speeches. 
In typical communist fashion they are ex- 
ploiting our freedoms to the hilt—freedoms 
which they would immediately deny us if 
they seized control of this country. 

A cusual contact achieved at a convention, 
through the mail or by a chance acquain- 
tance, however, is not enough. The next 
step is to develop it. How is that done? 

Of course, many of the initial contacts 
remain just that. However, if the Soviets 
feel they can benefit, they will follow 
through. This may not come for several 
months. One day the businessman gets a 
telephone call: 

“This is . Remember you met me at 
such and such a conyention or affair.” 

Or the caller may say, “I’m a friend 
of referring to another Russian who 
had met the American. 

The second contact may come in a matter 
of hours or days. The businessman may 
receive an invitation to a Soviet social func- 
tion. He,may receive presents (as at Christ- 
mas)—a bottle of vodka, a tin of caviar or 
some kind of trinket. The official often 
delivers these in person. Why in person? 
The gift is merely a technique to establish or 
renew a personal contact. Bringing it pro- 
vides the opportunity for a person-to-person 
meeting and almost invariably creates a 
grateful feeling in the recipient. 

Then there is the invitation to lunch. 
The Soviets have expense accounts and do 
not hesitate to pay the bill. Also they are 
happy to accept invitations to visit Ameri- 
can homes. There is no better way of cre- 
ating a feeling of familiarity and trust- 
worthiness. 


BLACKMAIL MAY RESULT 


The Soviets capitalize on the curiosity of 
Americans. One individual happened to be 
seated at a banquet table with a Russian 
Official. Since this was the first Russian he 
had ever met, he asked a great number of 
questions—a natural reaction. By the time 
the dinner was over, mutual social invita- 
tions had been extended. 
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If the Soviets learn that a 
has a hobby such as fishing, playing golf or 
traveling, they happen to 
hobbies. Remember these people are well 
educated and well traveled and can talk with 
authority and persuasiveness in many fields. 
If an American was born or lived in Russia 
or an Iron Curtain country, the Soviets 
quickly try to turn these facts to their ad- 


vantage. 

Who is this businessman? What's his 
background? To what information does he 
have access? Can he guide the Russians to 
other individuals in the scientific field? 
Does he have friends in the military services 
or the Government? These are the ques- 
tions the Russians are trying to answer. 
The businessman, of course, doesn't realize 
how closely he's being scrutinized by this 
affable, smiling, trusting Soviet. To the 
American, this is merely a social or business 
contact (the Russian may actually place 
some business orders) and, as good etiquette, 
he's trying to be as friendly as possible. 

That's why the Russians ask the business- 
man many questions—some directly, some 
obliquely. Is the businessman in the Naval 
Reserve? Where has he previously worked? 
Does he ever enter classified areas in plants 
having defense contracts? Has he ever been 
in trouble? (The Russians want to know 
personal details of the American's life. 
Among other things they are alert for a pos- 
sible weakness which can be exploited. 
Blackmail is not above their practices.) 

In one conversation with a Russian, a 
business executive happened to mention 
the name of an employee in an aircraft 
plant: Immediately the Soviet wanted to 
know how to spell the name. He might 
be a new contact. 

In the back of the Soviet mind—in all 
these contacts—is the possibillty that highly 
secret, Classified material can be obtained, 
Public source intelligence is important. 
‘Tons of American documents, patents, maps, 
magazines, publications go to Moscow each 
year. But a basic concern of the Russian 
intelligence system is to steal America’s 
classified military, technical, scientific, and 
industrial secrets. 

That's the purpose of the Russian spy 
apparatus. That's why these men have been 
so carefully trained. That's why the FBI's 
experience indicates that an extremely high 

mtage of Soviet officials in the United 
States have espionage assignments. 
WHEN ESPIONAGE BEGINS 

Take, for example, a businessman who, 
after the initial contact, was invited to so- 
cial functions and luncheon appointments. 
Almost a year had elapsed since the Rus- 
sians y obtained his name. Then 
the Soviet, at the luncheon table, went into 
more detail. He was preparing, he said, a 
report on economic conditions in the elec- 
tronics industry—and would be in a posi- 
tion to pay money for information. He 
wanted the data quickly. 

Obviously the Russian felt he had played 
along with this businessman far enough 80 
that he could ask for detailed information. 
Note that the request is still innocuous, 
nothing yet dealing with classified data. 

In another instance, at a meeting with 
a businessman, the Soviet was more specific. 
He indicated that he was no longer inter- 
ested in public material and specifically re- 
quested information about certain aircraft 
models, production rates, and performance 
evaluations. The Russian was now enter- 
ing the realm of espionage, violating the 
laws of the United States. 

The Soviet interest also encompasses the 
businessman not engaged in scientific and 
technical fields. For example, in an eastern 
city a Soviet official frequented a certain 
bookstore. He soon made friends with the 
proprietor and later invited the businessman 
and his wife to dinner. But this was not 
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to be money just wasted for entertainment. 
The Russian had an inquiry. Could he use 
the businessman's store as a place to receive 
mail? In espionage language this was a 
mail drop, and an important part of the spy 
apparatus. 

Besides Soviet espionage, the businessman 
is also the target of the Communist Party, 
United States of America, The party de- 
nounces the businessman as an enemy, yet it 
does everything it can to influence his opin- 
fon. The party, for example, urges business- 
men to take a favorable view of the Soviet 
Union, to trade with Communist nations, to 
realize that communism is the wave of the 
future. This is part of the party’s propa- 
ganda campaign. 

Also you may have recelved in the mall 
unsolicited copies of party pamphlets, litera- 
ture, and newspapers. Sometimes you may 
receive—again unsolicited—letters from or- 
ganizations you never heard of—but, if you 
took the time to investigate, you would learn 
they are Communist fronts. They are send- 
ing you propaganda and urging, this never 
fails, a financial contribution. The party 
likes nothing better than to have a busi- 
nessman, not realizing the identity of the 
organization, contribute to a front, sign 
one of its petitions or publicly support a 
Communist-sponsored campaign. 

Where does the party obtain your name? 
Perhaps from the newspaper, mailing Lists, 
telephone directory. This is part of its un- 
ending effort of pressing forward its position, 
hoping to benefit its cause. 

The party is also interested in infiltrating 
and controlling labor unions. This has 
been major Communist policy since Lenin. 
Labor unions haye done a magnificent job 
in ridding themselves of Communist influ- 
ence, but pressure continues. If pos- 
sible, the party would like to infiltrate busi- 
ness firms and has been known to operate 
businesses as covers. Members of the party 
who are businessmen—and there are some— 
lend their facilities to Communist use, if 
the party desires. Financial angels in busi- 
ness ranks are highly esteemed by party 
leaders. 

Businessmen, of course, are not the only 
targets of Russian espionage and the Com- 
munist Party, United States of America—so 
are Government employees, labor officials, 
scientists, skilled technicians, farmers. Busi- 
nessmen do represent a priority target—and 
because you rate such an important target 
you, as a businessman, can do much to help 
the FBI defeat this Communist effort to 
weaken our Nation. 

What can you do? 

1. Know more about communism, its 
strategy and tactics and how the Commu- 
nists are working to destroy our democratic 
principles. If you are an employer, encour- 
age your employees to take the time to learn 
about the evil of this way of life. The 
distribution of reading material within your 
company is most desirable. 

2. Be familiar with basic Communist 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals. If 
they arrive in your plant, you and your staf 
will be able to recognize them. Perhaps 
you can help your employees identify them. 

3. Know how Communist fronts operate. 
Take the time to be informed about how 
fronts are formed. how they propagandize, 
issue literature and collect money. 

4. Realize that business enterprises and 
labor unions are prime targets. The Com- 
munists detest both business and labor 
unions. They regard both as part of the 
hated bourgeols society. Many people feel 
that because they are anti-Communists the 
Communists are not interested in them. 
This is wrong, The Communists are con- 
stantly trying to influence the thinking of 
non-Communists. 

5. Businessmen who are employers should 
be extremely conscious of plant security, 
realizing that the Communists (especially 
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Russian espionage agents) try to find weak 
points—both in personnel and physical facil- 
ities. Effective plant security is a vital and 
continuing responsibility. 

6. Report to the FBI any information per- 
taining to espionage, sabotage, and subver- 
sive activities. The FBI is the Government 
agency charged with protecting the Internal 
security of the Nation. 

You, as a businessman, stand today in a 
key position to help the FBI and protect our 
Nation from the Russian espionage agent 
and the Communist. Perhaps you may feel 
the information you possess is inconsequen- 
tial, Resolve your doubts by reporting it im- 
mediately to the FBI. Many times a small 
piece of information, when placed with data 
already in our possession, may solve an im- 
portant case. 

We can defeat the Communists by working 
together as a team, That is our challenge. 


Getting Shortchanged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
those exponents of complete domination 
of the lives of the citizens ought to read 
the report of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association on what happens to the 
money that is first taken from the States 
and then returned to them. Lyle C. Wil- 
son, in the Washington Daily News of 
May 2, recites the high prices paid for 
this kind of largesse. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
May 2, 1962] 
A Sonr or Pare LUNCH 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association 
(NJTA) comes up today with its annual 
report debunking the idea that Federal aid 
to States and local communities is a kind 
of free lunch that doesn't cost anything. 

Free lunch is a saloon term. Free lunch 
was an institution in the bad old days 
before prohibition sought to impose itself 
on the drinking classes. But free lunch did 
not return with repeal. In some States it 
is specifically forbidden by the liquor laws. 

Any oldtime saloonkeeper could have told 
you, however, that free lunch was never free, 
whether it was soggy cheese and crackers in 
some dump or a noble spread of meat or 
fowl with appropriate trimmings in the 
saloons frequented by well-heeled fancy 
dans. Of course the customers paid for the 
food in their liquor tabs. Else the owner of 
the store would not have set It out, 

The beer drinker who happily thought the 
lunch was free was, of course, a sucker, But 
no more a sucker than are millions of citi- 
zens who bleed the U.S. Treasury for home- 
town or home State projects in the belief 
that it doesn’t cost them anything. 

Not all citizens are such suckers, however, 
because of the 50 States there are 36 that 
are getting more out of the Federal Treas- 
ury than they pay in. Not much more, in 
some cases, and a great deal more in others. 

The concern of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association is with those States that are, in 
fact, suckers for the. something-for-nothing 
idea that the politicians peddle with respect 
to Federal aid to States and local communi- 
ties. 

New Jersey taxpayers are the biggest suck- 
ers of them all. NJTA calculates that for 
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every $1 of Federal aid to projects in New 
Jersey, the taxpayers of that State have to 
put up $2.07. The other sucker States and 
the cost to each for every $1 of Federal aid 
are: Delaware, $2.01; New York, $1.63; Con- 
necticut, $1.51; Pennsylvania, $1.42; Wiscon- 
sin, $0.34; Maryland, $1.33; Ohio, $1.27; 
Michigan, $1.25; Indiana, $1.24; Massachu- 
setts, $1.24; Illinois, $1.21; California, $1.17; 
and Florida, $1.05. - 

Among the other 36 States, the cost of a 
Federal ald dollar varies from 99 cents in 
Virginia to 17 cents in Alaska. 

NJTA acknowledges that Federal ald pro- 
grams are ballyhooed as designed to equalize 
resources between rich and poor States but 
argues that it fails to do so. Only about 
one-sixth of the overall Federal aid spending 
actually transfers resources from the 14 aid- 
ing States to the 36 aided States. 

“Nationally,” NJTA reported, “85.8 billion 
or 84 percent of the Federal aid dollars made 
the round trip to Washington last year and 
ultimately returned to the 50 States of origin 
under accompanying Federal programs. Only 
the remaining $1.1 billion (16 percent) was 
switched from the 14 alding to the 36 aided 
States.” 


Community Activities of Lions Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the wonderful contribu- 
tions of the Wisconsin Lions clubs. 

In the Norwegian community of Wood- 
ville, which is located in my home dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, the local Lions Club 
has been actively working for the past 
10 years on many important community 
Projects. Iam particularly proud of the 
revival of the Syttende Mai celebration 
to commemorate Norwegian Independ- 
ence Day. An article by Frank A. Auko- 
fer, of the Milwaukee Journal, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., on the accomplishments of the 
Woodville Lions Club and several other 
Wisconsin Lions clubs follows: 

Lion’s CLUB'S Errorts Revive DYING Vn. 
LAGE— WOODVILLE GROUP Uses PROFITS OF 
FESTIVAL ON Civic ProJEcTS OF MANY KINDS 

(Norte, —This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles on work done in Wisconsin by service 
clubs and fraternal organizations) 

(By Frank A. Aukofer) 

Woobynax, Wis—When the Syttende Mal 
Celebration opens here in May, the Lions 
Club will be taking its ilth major step 
in the revitalization of this St. Croix County 
community of 430 persons.” 

There have been 10 such celebrations of 
Norwegian Independence Day here since the 
Lions Club was formed on March 2, 1952, 
with the avowed purpose of rescuing what 
Was then a dying village. 

The Syttende Mai draws thousands of peo- 
ple from all over the State, to watch a giant 
parade that dwarfs the village, eat the Lion's 
broiled chicken, win prizes, watch a free vari- 
ety show, and dance into the wee hours. 

But most of all, Syttende Mai will put 
$2,000 or $3,000 in the Lions treasury. It 
will not stay there long, however. The 
money will be pumped back into the com- 
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munity, to pay for landscaping a quarter 
mile of the county trunk highway approach 
to the village, or the construction of a com- 
munity playground, or any one of a dozen 
other community projects of the Lions Club. 

In 1951, before the Lions Club was organ- 
ized, Woodyille’s old Commercial Club, a 
businessmen’s group, raised $38 for civic 
ventures, Last year, the Lions Club spent 
$12,000. 

WAS READY TO LEAVE 

Before the Lions Club was organized, there 
were many vacant homes and business places 
in the village. Other businesses and many 
of the village’s leading citizens were on the 
verge of pulling up stakes. 

Arthur M. Best, real estate man, publisher 
of the local newspaper and now village presi- 
dent, was one of those. “I had made up my 
mind to leave,“ he said. “I had no reason 
to stay. When you see your hometown fall- 
ing apart, with no civic projects, you lose 
pride in your community and have no reason 
to stay.” 

Along came Shafeec A. Mansour, of Wau- 
sau, State secretary of the Lions, who sold 
Best and a few others on starting a Lions 
Club. The next day they canvassed the 
village and got 14 members. Within a week 
they had 40, and the club was chartered. 


MONEY SOURCE SOLVED 


One of the first problems was how to raise 
some money. The young Lions solved that 
by reviving the Syttende Mai celebration, 
which had been held back in the days when 
Woodville was a logging and railroad center. 

With the tr firmly in the black, 
the club launched its first major project, 
the construction of a community medical 
clinic. Members promoted the idea with the 
village board, which financed the clinic with 
a $30,000 bond issue. The Lions personally 
paid $2,000 for the waiting room. Then 
Lions roamed the State and came up with 
a dentist, doctor, and optometrist to staff 
the clinic. 

In 1956, Art Best and some of the other 
Lions inspected a home for the aged at 
Luck, Wis. They liked the idea and de- 
cided that a retirement home would be a 
good thing for Woodville. The Lions formed 
a committee and hired a solicitor, who soon 
collected $40,000 in pledges. 

But by 1958, it became apparent that 
what had started out as an idea for a $65,000 
to $75,000 structure was going to cost a 
whole lot more, The project got too big 
for the Lions, and they turned it over to 
a nonprofit corporation made up of 15 Wood- 
ville citizens, many of them Lions, 

FHA financing was sought and after much 
redtape, received, and the $300,000 Park View 
retirement home was opened on May 7, 1960. 
It now has 43 residents and a staff of 20. 

Still a pet project 

The home still is one of the Lions’ pet 
projects, and the club sponsors an annual 
auction of donated items for it. Last year, 
the auction raised $4,000, which went toward 
debt retirement. The year before it brought 
in $5,700, which the Lions spent to furnish 
the home's lounge. 

The list of other projects if as long as a 
lion’s tail. The $3,000 community play- 
ground and athletic fleld, being paid for by 
the club, is well underway. Club members 
have planted 9,000 Norway pines and white 
spruce seedlings along the road leading into 
the city. The Girl Scouts, Brownies, Boy 
Scouts, and Cub Scouts are sponsored by 
the club, which also sends all the Boy Scouts 
to camp every summer. And the Lions 
sponsor an annual cleanup campaign, to 
wash the winter grime off village streets. 


HOLD LUTEFISK DINNER 


The club aleo sponsors a Santa Claus Day 
for children of the area and runs an annual 
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institute for farmers at the Woodville high 
school. 

Not all of this can be financed by the 
Syttende Mai celebration, of course, so the 
46 members sponsor an annual lutefisk and 
meatball dinner, which raises about $650 a 
year; conduct an annual light bulb sale, 
which brings a profit of about $170, and 
operate community chicken barbecues twice 
& year, which raise about $600 each. (The 
lutefisk, by the way, is a fish dried in lye, 
very popular in this Scandinavian section 
of Wisconsin.) 

Most Woodville citizens agree that the 
Lions Club activity has been infectious. 
Business has improved and community pride 
is soaring. These qualities haye been rec- 
ognized elsewhere, too, and the regional Alice 
in Dairyland competition has been held in 
Woodville three times. 

AND, NO CHEESE FACTORY 


“And we don't even have a cheese fac- 
tory,” Best said. 

“The Lions have sold the principle of civic 
progress so much that people don’t mind 
taking time out to help,” he said. 

Although the Woodville Lions Club revived 
a village, its activities are by no means ex- 
ceptional in Lionism. There are 10,700 
members in 275 clubs in Wisconsin, which 
are divided into five districts, and all of 
them sponsor similar community projects. 

The Lions clubs in the State are banded 
together in only one project—the Wisconsin 
Lions Camp for the Blind near Rosholt 
(Portage County). In 1956, the Lions pur- 
chased 282 acres of land there for $18,000, 
Individual Lions clubs have since improved 
it to the point where it now is valued at 
$350,000. 

LIGHT BULBS HELP OUT 

The camp is open 8 weeks every summer, 
This year, more than 400 blind children 
will attend, sponsored by Lions Clubs all 
over the State. Seven clubs in the Wausau 
area, for example, recently sold 43,750 light 
bulbs at a profit of almost $4,000. Most of 
this will be used to send 20 blind youngsters 
to the camp. 

Almost every club sponsors Boy and Girl 
Scout troops. The Lions sponsor more Scout 
units than any other single organization in 
the State. 

Clubs also sponsor teenage dances and 
parties, youth recreation centers, play- 
grounds, scholarships, community parks, and 
seeing-eye dogs and braille writers for the 
blind, Wisconsin Lions have purchased 80 
seeing-eye dogs at a cost of more than 
$100,000. 

In Merrill (Lincoln County), the Lions 
Club has built a complete youth recreation 
center on five acres of land. The center has 
ice skating, a ski tow, a warminghouse, and 
a wading pool for children. 

The Holcombe (Chippewa County) Lions 
Club built and equipped a complete park, 
with benches and swimming facilities, for 
the community. 

MADISON CLUB LARGEST 


In Turtle Lake (Barron County), the Lions 
Club cut a road through to a nearby lake and 
put in a beach. The club provides a life- 
guard and gives free swimming lessons to 
youngsters in the area. 

The Madison club, largest in the State with 
148 members, sponsors a Fourth of July 
celebration, to which it brings crippled chil- 
dren from the area. 

In the last 11 years, the Butler club has 
put more than $200,000 into that community. 
Projects included playground lighting, con- 
struction of a community building, and in- 
stallation of street lights and street signs. 

The first Lions Club in the State, Mil- 
waukee Central, was chartered June 10, 1921. 


A3304 
We Must Not Negotiate With 
International Gangsters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article points out the fallacy and 
utter hopelessness of negotiating with 
communism, Negotiation with commu- 
nism is the surest road to war and the 
loss of our liberty. We must not negoti- 
ate with the forces of evil, 

The following article appeared in the 
LeTourneau College Now on April 15, 
1962: 


SHALL AMERICA NEGOTIATE? 


(Evrror’s Nore.—The following article was 
written by Clay Cooper, president of Vision, 
Inc. He says, “The article is a distillation of 
long Bible study, strengthened by observa- 
tion in more than 50 countries where we 
have spent the last dozen years.“) 

The time has come for something to be 
said, from the scriptural standpoint, on this 
business of negotiating between the pro- 
fessedly godly nation and one avowedly, 
boastfully atheistic. Especially when such 
negotiations impinge upon moral values, in- 
volve the spiritual good of humanity, and 
preyent, or delay, the “doing of God's will 
on earth.” The purchase of Alaska from 
the Russians was one thing, The artful give 
and take which jeopardizes, in some cases 
surrenders, the temporal and eternal welfare 
of mankind is quite another matter. 

Our day is cursed with a brand of sum- 
mitry which, after bargaining and compro- 
mise, seals off huge pieces of the world from 
the blessings and benefits of Christianity. 
The question here, is this, What nation has 
the moral prerogative to sell the spiritual 
birthright of another for a temporizing mess 
of pottage? 

THE NATIONAL DIRECTIVE 


Now, first of all, one cardinal point must 
be thoroughly understood. It's this. The 
function of the Christian nation may be 
quite different from that of the Christian 
church. The church’s job includes the 
evangelizing of the world with the “Truth 
that makes men free,” on a purely non- 
political, nonmilitary level. “My kingdom 
is not of this world * * else my servants 
would fight,” said Jesus. The mission of 
the church is missions—minus force. But 
there is also a national directive. It has 
often been a punitive one, including the 
waging of holy wars. Proof of this can be 
found in the record of God's own judgment 
falling upon a chosen people who were cursed 
only for “keeping back the sword from 
blood.” This failure is viewed, in Holy Writ, 
as a national crime and described as neg- 
lecting the work of the Lord.” (Jeremiah 
48: 10.) 

WHAT ABOUT DIVINE SANCTION? 


The records show God as having sometimes 
used a nation “called by His name,” to rise 
up and destroy a godless one when great 
issues were at stake, On the other hand, 
there is the total absence of divine sanction 
on the matter of negotiation. 


NEGOTIATE OR DEMAND—WHICH? 


Moses, the leader of Israel, did not appear 
before the mighty Pharaoh, King of Egypt, 
to negotiate, but todemand. “Let my people 
go” (Exodus 5: 1). Pharaoh called for 
negotiations. He expressed willingness, four 
times over, to give a little and take a little, 
each time giving a little more. He suggested 
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first that the Israelites “go sacrifice In my 
land.“ This was unacceptable. Then, “Go 
* * © but don’t go very faraway.” This was 
fiatly turned down. Next, “Go ye that are 
men leave your wives and children 
behind” (Exodus 8). But Moses was ada- 
mant. He had not come to parley. He re- 
fused to bargain away, or concede, one single 
trifle. His obdurate reply to the final sug- 
gestion, “Leave your flocks and herds,” was 
classic. “Not a hoof shall be left behind.” 


GOD'S MEN REFUSED TO DICKER 


Then there is the example in Nehemiah. 
The Samaritan leaders, realizing they could 
not overcome by open arms, resolved to em- 
ploy deceit and stratagem. With amicable 
manner, they invited him to dicker at the 
conference table. Nehemiah turned down 
one invitation after the other. Four of 
them. He refused on the grounds, “I am too 
busy, Why should the work cease, whilst I 
leave it and come down to you?” (Nehemiah 
6: 3). The fifth invitation got the same re- 
ply. First came ridicule. Then came 
threats. Then came compromise, the invi- 
tation to negotiate. (How similar were the 
ancient tactics to today’s.) But all offers 
were categorically rejected, and in the will 
of God, too. 

God-fearing statesmen have always been at 
their best when refusing to bend. Patrick 
Henry's shining hour came when he shouted, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” Such a 
position in this day of togetherness may 
seem extreme, and capable of dire results. 
But what of it? The still pertinent question 
is, “What fellowship hath light with dark- 
ness, what concord hath Christ with Belial?” 
(I Corinthians 6: 14). ° 

WHAT OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE? 


Peaceful coexistence was out of the ques- 
tion when the Ark of God was placed in the 
House of Dagon. Something had to give, 
and it.was Dagon who fell on his face. (1 
Samuel 5.) Oil and water simply do not mix, 
and for a people called by God's name to 
negotiate with the godless, is to do so on a 
Samson-Delllah basis, It has never yet been 
known to “work together for good.” There 
never has been, and never will be, a basis for 
negotiating good, or evil; right, or wrong; 
God, or Satan. 

But what of the consequences? Perhaps 
failure to try to negotiate would mean war. 
Refusing to knuckle down a bit to tyranny, 
or to be diplomatic with dictators might re- 
sult in annihilation. Isn't it better to be 
Red than dead? The Bible provides ready- 
made answers to such mushy thinking. 

The atheist Rabshakeh, speaking in the 
name of King Sennacherib, appealed to the 
people of Israel, “Don't listen to your own 
King * * * make an agreement with me by 
a present * * and come out to me.” In 
return they were promised “every man his 
own vine and fig tree.” How like the utopian 
promises made by his counterpart today. 
The alternative was threatened annihilation 
(2 Kings 18 and 19). But what was the re- 
action? Stone silence. The people “held 
their peace, and answered him not a word: 
for the King’s commandment was, ‘Answer 
him not." Do not negotiate. 

Readers of Scripture will associate this firm 
refusal with the immediate intervention of 
God Almighty, and the miraculous slaughter 
of 185,000 of the enemy, To have nego- 
tiated would have been to invite disaster, 


HIGH COST OF FRATERNIZATION 


But how soon do men forget, and by the 
same token how often need to be reminded. 
Later, this same King Hezekiah invited rep- 
resentatives of the King of Babylon to view 
all “his precious things, the silver, gold, 
spices, etc." and the results were catastro- 
phic. Isaiah prophesied that as a direct con- 
sequence and penalty, “The days will come, 
that all that is in thine house * * * shall 
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be carried into Babylon * * and thy sons 
they shall take away.” (2 Kings 20.) 

Fraternization with Satanic forces, at high 
national levels, seems always to have been 
the precursor of what was hoped would be 
avoided. War. Carnage. Slavery. And then 
there were the Gibeonites who came with 
guile to Joshua, Israel’s leader, and said, 
“now therefore make ye a league with us.“ 
Here again was a classic mistake. They 
asked not counsel at the mouth of the Lord,” 
completed the pact, and with yery unhappy 
results. (Joshua 9.) 

A DIVINE COUP D'ETAT 


King Ahab, too, almost got entangled into 
committing his people by negotiation. 
Thirty-two kings joined in confederacy un- 
der Ben-hadad, King of Syria. They layed 
seige against Ahab and Israel. Their price 
of peace was the turning over of the nation’s 
wealth and a large portion of its people, 
namely, the wives and children, Ahab 
agreed momentarily to what would have been 
ruinous to the nation. He then listened 
to the wise counsel of the elders and, just 
in time, reneged on the bargain. Marshaling 
his own men, he caught Ben-hadad in the 
midst of a drunken orgy, and disposed of 
him and the problem forthwith, under God. 
And just before the coup d'etat, he chal- 
lenged his braggadocio with, “Let not him 
that girdeth on the (war) harness, boast 
himself as he that putteth it off." The 
poetic way of reminding Ben-hadad not to 
count his chickens before they were hatched. 
(1 Kings 20). 

A NATION'S MORAL DUTY 


It becomes the duty of the statesmen of 
every “nation whose God is the Lord.“ to 
recognize the futility of trying to do busi- 
ness with the Devil by negotiating with 
atheistic regimes whose sworn plans and 
purposes include the segmenting of the 
world, piece by piece, and sealing each one 
off from its spiritual heritage and from God. 
A masterful strategy, but certainly one which 
no conscionable country could, or should, 
be a party to. 

One question looms large. “What nation 
in this day can qualify as godly?” Some 
light is afforded by recalling that there was 
perhaps not a time when Israel was wholly 
sanctified in all its parts, yet God claimed 
the nation as “my people.” (2 Chronicles 
7: M14). Likewise, no one will contend that 
all individual Americans are godly, but it 
can be truthfully said that any degree of 
alienation from God, by citizens in high 
places or low, is without official sanction. 
Ungodliness is unconstitutional, and un- 
American. And unpatriotic. The Lord is 
really an integral part of America. He is 
woven right into the warp and woof of the 
Constitution of the United States. So we 
may affirm, even if our citizenry is not sat- 
uratedly Christian, our Nation may still 
properly and constitutionally be designated 
as a godly nation. Further evidence? 

A NATION UNDER GOD. 


On June 14, 1954, the Congress of the 
United States amended the pledge to the 
flag to include God's Holy Name. Every 
American citizen is now obliged to pledge 
allegiance to the flag representing a nation 
under God,” In 1955 an act of Congress 
provided that the inscription, “In God we 
trust,” which has appeared on coins since 
1864, should also become a part of the design 
of all U.S. currency. Also under the Elsen- 
hower administration, Congress passed a 
resolution making “In God we trust,” the 
official motto of the United States of America. 
And Isn't there significance in the fact that 
our international postcards, and the prepaid 
reply card, both bear the same motto? It 
must mean something, too, that the official 
cancellation machines of the U.S. postal 
service register the appeal, pray for peace.” 
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Every year, by Presidential proclamation, 
there is a National Day of Prayer as well as 
a Day of Thanksgiving to God for His boun- 
ties, Each newly elected President, when 
taking the oath of office, voluntarily places 
his hand upon a Bible. “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” goes, “May this heaven-rescued land, 
praise the power that hath wrought and pre- 
served us a nation.” Our national hymn 
concludes with the plea, “Protect us by Thy 
might, great God our King.” 

If we must admit, shnmefacedly, there Is 
much to be desired in Godliness on the per- 
sonal and individual levels, certainly our 
Nation, as a nation, cannot be sald to be un- 
godly at the official, constitutional level. 


SHOCKING RESPONSIBILITY POSED 


This then, completely disqualifies us from 
conniving with a nation whose god is anti- 
God. It becomes the duty of every nation 
built along Godly lines, resting on founda- 
tions of faith and recognizing the Lord as 
supreme, to assert her position as a “nation 
under God,” and fulfill her moral obligations 
in the earth. These could be solemn, pro- 
found, even awful and shocking responsibili- 
ties. 

Have we ever noted how large a part of 
sacred history is devoted to the violent over- 
throw, sometimes the obliteration, of cor- 
rupt, anti-God powers? 
the probability of our own land becoming 
God's instrument of destruction today, then 
we need to do some objective thinking. It 
has always been better that the godless 
nation be decimated, than that the Godly 
nation should be assimilated. 

What could seem to us as unspeakable 
tragedy, the annihilation of an atheistic 
power, might in the mind of God be but an 
incident * * * a necessary one. Look what 
He, Himself, did to Sodom and Gomorrah. 
To Ninereh. To the antediluvian world. 
Slicing off the head of Goliath was not a 
dainty duty for David, nor was the Philis- 
tine massacre that followed, pleasant. (1 
Samuel 17.) But God was in it, and the 
Nation actually imbued by Him for the 
task, 

JEHOVAH A GOD OF WAR 

The Scriptures declare, “All nations are 
before Him as nothing.” (Isaiah 40:17.) 
Then how much less than nothing the god- 
less ones. When their cup of iniquity is 
full, God is never averse to war. “The ad- 
versaries of the Lord shall be broken to 
pieces," sooner or later. (1 Samuel 2:10.) 

When God opened up His arsenal on an- 
cient Egypt, the great empire was reduced 
to rubble. (Exodus 6:15.) At the destruc- 
tion of Jericho, there was nearly complete 
annihilation. Only one woman survived, 
and her near kinsmen. Samson prayed to 
the God of heaven, received strength, tugged 
at the pillars of the house where 3,000 
pagan lords reveled, and it came crash- 
ing down on their heads. The backbone of 
the godless regime was broken. And what 
happened to Abimelech? A woman cracked 
his skull open and “thus God rendered the 
wickedness of Abimelech.” (Judges 9:56.) 
And what did He decree for “the first of the 
nations,” Amalek? (Numbers 24:20.) “Thou 
shalt biot out the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven,” was the commission the 
spoilers were “not to forget.“ (Deuterono- 
my 25:19.) It's also interesting to read how 
the Reubenites, the Gadites and the half 
tribe of Manasseh “cried to God as they 
fought” and disintegrated the foe. God 
helped them to war in answer to prayer. 

Of n one-time Arabian civilization, Isaiah 
prophesied. “Thus saith the Lord, within a 
year * * * no more, no less, shall Kedar’s 
glory be all over and few shall be left of 
the archers of Kedar's army. * * * for so the 
Lord, Israel's God, declares.” (Isaiah 22:16, 
17.) 

Accounts could be multiplied from both 
sacred and profane history of God's destruc- 


If we recoil from, 
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tive dealings with godless realms and king- 
doms. And while He sometimes caused one 
to eat up another, it is also true that He 
frequently appointed the nation called by 
His Name to utterly destroy another in order 
to perpetuate His honor and glory in the 
earth. And, when there was failure to do 
so, God’s judgment would fali upon His own. 
A NATIONAL WARNING 


An ancient example of this, should serye 
as a w to nations professing Him 
today, and still “mingling with the heathen.” 
One reference will suffice. “They did not 
destroy the nations, concerning whom the 
Lord commanded them. * * * Therefore 
was the wrath of the Lord kindled against 
His people, and He gave them into the hand 
of the heathen." (Psalm 106). This could 
happen again—to us. 

The national warnings of the prophets 
need to ring throughout the land today. 
“Woe to them that go down to Egypt for 
help, looking not to the Lord (never heeding 
Israel's Majesty, never counseling the 
Eternal—Moffatt). The Egyptians (Rus- 
sian and Chinese Communists, et al.) are 
but men, not God. Both supporter and sup- 
ported shall collapse and crumble.” (Isalah 
31—Moffatt Translation) “Because you trust 
in wile and guile, and lean on your own 
policy * * * bent on no plan of mine, 
weaving s treaty I never sanctioned. The 
strength of Pharaoh shall be your shame. 
Your strength Hes in ceasing to make 
leagues, your strength lies in quiet faith.” 

EVIL NONNEGOTIABLE 


Having rediscovered these truths, that evil 
cannot be negotiated, that a nation owned 
by God is forbidden to enter an immoral 
give-and-take agreement with an atheistic 
power, and that dire consequences can only 
come to those which do; let those nations 
claiming God as Lord stand up and strike 
whatever blows are necessary, not so much 
to make the world safe for democracy as 
to smash the barriers that wicked systems 
haye erected to prevent the doing of God's 
“will on earth.” Let them stand up to their 
moral obligations—military too—and never 
fear the consequences of refusing to placate 
the godless. Sald the psalmist, “Through 
God we shall do valiantly.” Isaiah added, 
“You must be calm. Never quail, never be 
afraid.” And Moses declared, “If thou shalt 
harken diligently * * * the Lord shall set 
thee on high above all (godless) nations. 
The Lord shall make thee the head and not 
the tall. But if thou shalt not harken (to 
—execute His commands), cursed shalt thou 
be in country and town.” 

These words and warnings, of one-time 
leaders of Judah and Israel, are the guide- 
lines for our own American statesmen, and 
those of all “nations whose God is the Lord, 
today.” ö 


Open the Doors a Little Wider 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
Europeans and human beings still regard 
the United States as a hayen of freedom 
and are clamoring to enter our country. 
Some have succeeded, but their sons and 
daughters and relatives are prohibited to 
rejoin them either because quotas are 
mortgaged or they do not qualify under 
the provisions of our present immigra- 
tion laws. Those who have entered our 
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country certainly bespeak their pride in 
being here when they seek to bring in 
their families and loved ones. The 
Statue of Liberty still shines beside the 
golden door and lights the way to free- 
dom. We should open our doors a little 
wider. 

The American Committee on Italian 
Migration headed by the Honorable 
Juvenal Marchisio has concerned itself 
with the liberalization of the immigra- 
tion laws for many years. The Congress 
has in the past responded to a certain 
degree. I received a communication 
from Judge Marchisio, which points out 
the problems involved, the hardships 
entailed, and the need to pass additional 
legislation. In his letter, he includes a 
statement, which is self-explanatory, 
and a letter from George Meany, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, which points out that it is 
his belief that the number of quota im- 
migrants admitted annually can be in- 
creased to 250,000 from the present quota 
of 165,000 without undermining the em- 
ployment opportunities for American 
workers, 

Our economy has great need for skilled 
tailors, shoemakers, pastry chiefs, cooks, 
and skilled workers. It is to our inter- 
est that we utilize their special services. 
The communication from Judge Mar- 
chisio to me, with his statement regard- 
ing the problem, and the letter from the 
AFL-CIO to Judge Marchisio follow: 

AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON 
ITALIAN MIGRATION, 
New York, N.Y., May 1, 1962. 
The Honorable ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SANTANGELO: Permit 
me to enclose a statement regarding a most 
distressing and vital problem which concerns 
sons, daughters, brothers and sisters of 
American citizens seeking entry into the 
United States under the provisions of the 
fourth preference category of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952. 

There is presently before the Congress S. 
3043 introduced by Senator Pu Hart and 
cosponsored by 25 other Members of the Sen- 
ate which proposes a complete revision of 
our present immigration policies, However, 
since S. 3043 is an omnibus immigration bill 
and necessarily requires long and extensive 
study, it is unlikely that its passage can be 
effected during this session of Congress, 

For this reason, the board of directors of 
this organization request your cooperation 
in bringing about immediate relief for those 
U.S. citizens who have been waiting 
8 or 9 years to be reunited with thelr close 
relatives from low-quota countries. I know 
that I also bespeak the thinking of the agen- 
cies united with us in the National Catholic 
Resettlement Council and other organiza- 
tions interested in a liberalization of our 
immigration law. 

With cordial regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JUVENAL AIARCHISO. 

STATEMENT OF AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON 

ITALIAN IMMIGRATION 

Day after day, American citizens whose 
close relatives are in foreign countries take 
advantage of an tion law which tells 
them that they may petition for the fissu- 
ance of an immigrant visa to thelr kin 
abroad, sons, daughters, brothers, and sis- 
ters. They believe that the ce and 
approval of their petitions imply that with- 
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in a reasonable length of time they will be 
granted permission to enter the United 
States as immigrants. Little do they imagine 
that 8 or even more years may pass before 
the objective of the petition is ever achieved. 
How bitter the disillusion experienced by 
both the American petitioners and the alien 
beneficiaries. 

This situation presently confronts hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons living in na- 
tions whose friendship toward and alliance 
with the United States i3 considered of the 
utmost importance. They are the registered 
applicants for visas under the fourth pref- 
erence Category of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act born in low-quota areas. 

At the present time, some 170,000 persons 
are awaiting visas under this category. In 
Italy alone they total approximately 140,000. 
This number will increase as additional 
petitions are accepted each year and few, 
if any, visas are issued. The fourth pref- 
erence category is alloted 50 percent of the 
visas which are unused by the first, second, 
and third categories. Consequently, as 
usually occurs in low-quota countries, there 
are rarely any visas available for the fourth 
preference category. 

To allow such conditions to prevail is an 
ethical and moral injustice and, in the ab- 
sence of permanent solution, the American 
Committee on Italian Migration urgently 
requests that Immediate measures be taken 
to alleviate a problem which has already been 
permitted to continue for too long a time 
and has resulted in hardships and great dis- 
appointment for thousands of persons. 

It is therefore, that a remedy, 
at least in part, be achieved through one of 
the following methods: 

First. According to the authors of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952, it was 
conservatively deemed economically and cul- 
turally appropriate to permit the entry under 
a worldwide quota system of 156,687 immi- 
grants annually. 

Each year, because of the great disparity 
in the allocation of quotas under the present 
law, the nations with the largest quotas use 
only a fraction of the visas allotted to them. 
consequently, approximately 50,000 visas 
annually exceed the demand in these few 
nations and are, as a result, unused, At the 
same time, in low-quota countries, sons, 
daughters, brothers and sisters of American 
citizens must wait as long as 8 years, per- 
haps more. 

By renllocating these unused visas on a 
“first come, first serve“ basis, to those na- 
tions such as Italy, where tremendous back- 
logs haye been permitted to accumulate, 
some relief could be given while maintaining 
the present annual numerical limitation of 
156,687 quota visas set by the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

Second, In 1959, Congress recognized that 
the fourth preference category in low quota 
countries was fast becoming a problem of 
mammoth proportions, and enacted into law, 
Public Law 86-363 which provided for the 
entry, on a nonquota basis, of some 50,000 
aliens who had been registered under the 
fourth preference category on consular walt- 
ing lists prior to December 31, 1953. 

This law could be amended, without great 
administrative or legislative preparations to 
include aliens registered in this category 
prior to December 31, 1955. 

It is true that the aliens included in the 
fourth preference category for whom con- 
sideration is being requested are for the most 
part, new family units. However, their entry 
would not create any undue hardship to our 
economy. As a matter of fact, it is estimated 
that for each breadwinner admitted, there 
will be an average of three dependents, who 
as consumers will indeed serve as stimulants 
to the economy. See letter dated April 18, 
1961, from Mr. George Meany, president, 
AFL-CIO, Furthermore, because of their 
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close relationship to the American citizen 
petitioners (sons, daughters, brothers and 
sisters) they are among the most easily 
assimilated into our society. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 18, 1961. 

The Honorable JUVENAL MARCHISIO, 

National Chairman, American Committee on 
Italian Migration, 5 East 35th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Jupce Marcuisio: It is a pleasure to 
send greetings to those attending the second 
annual symposium of the American Commit- 
tee on Italian Migration. 

Since 1952, your humanitarian endeavors 
have made it possible for more than 120,000 
immigrants from Italy and many more from 
other countries, to find a new chance in life 
on our shores. These newcomers continue 
to maintain the tradition of those who came 
before them and who have made our country 
strong. 

Immigration is a living matter which must 
be subject to change in the national interest 
of America and the well being of good people 
throughout the world. 

The admission of immigrants should be 
based on meaningful and relevant factors 
such as family reunion, technical and pro- 
fessional needs of America, refugee relief, 
national interest and resettlement. Such a 
system of selection should be established 
and it would be a realistic substitute for the 
national origins quota system which results 
in discriminatory selection of immigrants. 
I am, therefore, certain that all who are in- 
terested in the moral and ethical aspects of 
this question wish your committee success 
in the attainment of its worthy objectives. 
I trust that In the immediate future, we can 
mobilize sufficient moral indignation and 
political influence to square our practices 
with American democracy’s promises as they 
relate to the immigration problem. 

It is my belief that the number of quota 
immigrants admitted annually can be in- 
creased from the present quota of 165,000 
to 250,000 without undermining employment 
opportunities for American workers. Every 
immigrant is a potential customer for the 
products of American workers and every em- 
ployed immigrant a producer who contrib- 
utes to our total wealth. 

We do not advocate unrestricted immigra- 
tion. We do advocate the reunion of fam- 
illes and keeping our economic system bal- 
ance between production and consumption 
so that the full production potential is 
matched by the consumption demands of 
our people. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President. 


A New Honor For H. Ladd Pluniley of 
Worcester, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
recently announced that H. Ladd Plum- 
ley, chairman of the board and president 
of the State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
of America, had been selected and would 
soon be installed as the 28th president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Plumley is a distinguished citizen 
of my home city of Worcester, Mass., 
and I, together with his fellow citizens 
of Worcester, am very pleased to 
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extend him our combined congratula- 
tions for the great honor that is being 
bestowed upon him and sincere wishes 
for continuing good health and inspired 
wisdom in the patriotic discharge of this 
new, great, responsibility with which he 
has been deservedly entrusted. 

At this point, I should like to include 
the editorial, which appeared in the April 
22, 1962, issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram, of tribute to his selection and 
recognition of the merit of his choice; 
the editorial follows: 

Honor FOR LADD PLuMLEY 

It ts a matter of local pride that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has picked a Worcester man as president for 
the coming year. 

But even more important is the fact that, 
in H. Ladd Plumiey, the national chamber 
will have an unusually able, resourceful, and 
imaginative spokesman at its head. If ever- 
American business needed an eloquent, in- 
formed voice, now is the time. Anyone who 
knows H. Ladd Plumley knows that he is 
precisely the man for the job. 

As head of the far-flung State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co. of America, he has made his 
mark in the insurance world. But he has 
never been the sort of man to confine his 


“energies and his interests to his business. 


His service on dozens of boards and agencies 
here in Worcester has been noteworthy, His 
activities on behalf of State and national 
organizations are no less impressive. 

His election as head of the national cham- 
ber is fitting recognition of his great talents, 
drive, and dedication to the American free 
enterprise way of life. The chamber has 
chosen well, and Worcester is immensely 
proud of the fact. 


Another Mess in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
IN THE 8 a 5 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Kennedy has constantly preached 


pious platitudes about high, ethical 
conduct. 
He has remained strangely silent 


about Billie Sol Estes and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, in the New York Herald Tribune 
of May 2, and the May 3 editorial of that 
same newspaper are indicative of an out- 
rageous scandal somewhere in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

How about it, Mr. President, or are 
you afraid that some of your boys are 
going to get hurt? 

The article and editorial follow: 
[From the New York (N. T.) Herald Tribune, 
May 2, 1962] 

A SCANDAL Grows—It's TIME FOR CONGRESS 
TO INVESTIGATE BILLIE SOL 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHIncton.—The shoddy, surreptitious, 
I've-got-the-influence manipulations of the 
indicted Texas millionaire, Billie Sol Estes, 
have reached such proportions that Congress 
cannot afford to delay long before it author- 
izes a full-scale, uninhibited investigation. 

Enough facts have already come out to 
suggest that the big-name-dropping, influ- 
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ence-peddling, favor-receiving activities of 
Billie Sol Estes reached to the Cabinet level 
in Washington sand make Bernard Gold- 
fine'’s operations of a few years back look 
petty. 

The Democratic Party has been in control 
of the machinery of Congress for 8 consecu- 
tive years. The Democrats alone can decide 
what shall be investigated, when and how 
thoroughly—or how timidly. When the 
Goldfine-Sherman Adams doings broke out 
into the open, the special House committee 
investigating the regulatory agencies did not 
take two breaths before it was sending out 
subpenas. 

WHERE'S THE ZEAL? 

Quite properly so. 

But the Democratic investigators of this 
Democratic Congress are not yet showing 
equal zeal to investigate the dubious enter- 
prises and actions of Billie Sol Estes, the big 
Democratic campaign contributor and friend 
of many who are today politically powerful 
in Washington. 

In this Estes scandal just a little some- 
thing which smells worse than it is, or is ita 
corrupt mess which is really worse than It 
smells? 

Take a brief look at what has already come 
out: 

The attorney general of the State of Texas, 
Will Wilson, found that Mr. Estes’ fertilizer, 
grain storage, and financial empire was built 
on fraud and loose money. 

Plus dubious business with the Federal 
Government. 

How dubious? We don't yet know. To 
find out is the duty of a congressional in- 
vestigation, 

We do know that in February 1961, the 
Department of Agriculture granted Mr. Estes 
a sizable favor by limiting to $700,000 the 
amount of bond he was required to pro- 
duce as a warehouser of Government sur- 
plus grain. Attorney General Wilson says 
the bond should have been $3.5 million, 


APPOINTED BY FREEMAN 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
named Mr. Estes to the National Cotton 
Advisory Committee. 

The records show that in the single year of 
1961 the Government paid close to $3 mil- 
lion to Mr. Estes for the use of his storage 
facilities in Texas at a time when, accord- 
ing to Mr, Wilson, other west Texas ware- 
houses were idle. 1 

Simultaneously Mr. Estes was engineering 
a.windfall of $300,000 from the Government 
from a cotton crop on 3,000 acres of farm- 
land in five States which was illegally 
cultivated. 

Some people in the Department of Agri- 
culture evidently became suspicious. In the 
course of a secret investigation, a Depart- 
ment employee working on it died near 
Bryan, Tex. of four gunshot wounds in the 
chest. A local sheriff quickly ruled the 
death a suicide. Doesn't it seem a bit un- 
usual for a man to commit suicide by fir- 
ing four slugs from a pump gun into his 
own chest? 

Following the hearings conducted by the 
Texas Attorney General, one Agriculture De- 
partment official resigned, another was fired 
by Secretary Freeman, and a third is being 
transferred to the Philippines—some 8,000 
miles from Washington. ` 


IT RAINED 817 SHIRTS 


During it all Billie S0) Estes was sprinkling 
$17 shirts and $12 neckties to Washington 
bureaucrats the way Goldfine once rained 
Christmas checks on the desks of White 
House secretaries, 

Secretary Freeman says the Department 
will conduct its own searching and inde- 
pendent investigation. This ls a good be- 
Binning; it is as it should be. But it isn't 
enough for the Department to judge itself. 

No one can yet say how wide this scandal 
Spreads or how high it reaches Into the top 
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level of Washington officialdom, but if the 
Democrats who control the Senate’s perma- 
nent investigation subcommittee do not act 
soon and decisively, they will leave the im- 
pression that they do not want to investigate 
because they do not dare Investigate. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 
May 3, 1962] 
A QUESTION FoR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: How 
INDISCREET WERE THE INDISCRETIONS? 

Questions are multiplying faster than 
answers in the unfolding scandal of Billie 
Sol Estes and his fallen financial empire. 
The ratio will keep getting even more lop- 
sided until Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L, Freeman sees fit to do a little an- 
swering, or until Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN 
sees fit to make an aggressive inquiry into 
the mess in Texas. 

Understandably, Democrats are reluctant 
to light fires that could eventually burn 
the fingers of the administration. But the 
longer they wait the greater may be their 
embarrassment in the end. 

Senator MCCLELLAN, chairman of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, has ex- 
pressed his concern. He has assigned some 
additional men to the case of Mr. Estes and 
his relationship with the Department of 
Agriculture. But there seems to be a cer- 
tain sluggishness about the direction and 
speed of his movements, and a tendency to 
mute his indignation. He says, for instance, 
that “certain responsible Government em- 
ployees might have committed indiscre- 
tions,” which would indicate that whatever 
he smells in Texas is apparently not too 
repulsive to his nostrils. 

The picture looks a little different upon 
rereading a paragraph of a story filed from 
Austin by Earl Mazo: “Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman appointed Billie Sol 
Estes to the administration's highest cotton 
policy recommending agency last year at a 
time when the Agriculture Department know 
Estes was profiting by illegal cotton acreage 
manipulations * * - 

In short, Mr. Estes was named to the Na- 
tional Cotton Advisory Committee only 2 
months after the Agriculture Department, as 
Mr. Mazo says, “had quietly fined Estes 
$48,000 for one serious infraction of the 
acreage-control regulations.” 

Are we supposed to shrug this off as 
nothing more than an “indiscretion” on the 
part of Mr. Freeman? 

Mr. Estes has been a heavy contributor to 
the Democratic Party. The Democratic ad- 
ministration has favored him with business 
for his huge agricultural surplus storage fa- 
cilities when others went without. Are we 
to view this as an innocent connection? Are 
we to forget that one agricultural official in 
a position to blow the whistle on the whole 
affair dropped dead of four gunshot wounds? 

There are too many seeds of suspicion 
for the administration to allow the matter 
to drop. 

Unless Secretary Freeman stirs himself and 
explains what is going on in Texas he may 
become the key man in the first real scandal 
of the Kennedy administration. 

And unless Senator McCOLELLAN stirs him- 
self, and rolls the investigative artillery of 
a special congressional committee into place, 
he will fall short of the capacity for distin- 
guished public service he has demonstrated 
so brilliantly in the past. 

It isn't a matter of the public's wanting to 
satisfy its curiosity about Mr. Estes, or want- 
ing to embarrass Secretary Freeman or Vice 
President Jounson, or desiring to pin a 
scandal on the Kennedy administration. It 
is a question of public confidence in an ad- 
ministration we have a right to look to for 
high moral leadership. The longer Senator 
MCCLELLAN waits the less faith we will have 
in the ability and the will of the administra- 
tion to keep its own house free of corrup- 
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tion. It's time to find out how many 
“indiscretions™ have been committed, by 
whom, and just how indiscreet these people 
have been. z 

It is not reassuring to know that the 
Estes affair would have been neatly swept 
under the rug by now if it had not been 
for the diligence of Texas Attorney General 
Will Wilson. He deserves help. 


Poverty and Deprivation in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Conference on Economic Progress has re- 
leased a new pamphlet entitled “Poverty 
and Deprivation in the United States.” 
It proposes specific programs to reduce 
rapidly the poverty or deprivation which 
now afflicts more than 77 million Ameri- 
cans, more than two-fifths of a nation. 
My colleagues will be interested, I am 
sure, in the headon attack on poverty 
and deprivation proposed in this pam- 
phlet, and the summary follows: 

I. SUMMARY AND THEME: THE Low Income 
Two-Frrrns or a NATION—OuUurR Tor Do- 
MESTIC PROBLEM 
TECHNOLOGY, AUTOMATION, AND ECONOMIC 

GROWTH 

President Kennedy has recently stated our 
top domestic problem for the 1960's. It is to 
prevent the swiftly advancing technology 
and automation from continuing to cause— 
with periodic ups and downs—a long term 
rising volume of unemployed workers and 
idle plants. This problem is the same as 
that of maintaining a high enough rate of 
national economic growth to utilize fully 
the constant upsurge in our productive 
powers. 

But while all thinking people agree about 
the urgency of this problem, small progress 
has been made toward its solution. Our 
economic growth during the past 9 years has 
been little better than half the needed rate. 
The current economic recovery is now slow- 
ing down, even before reducing idle man- 
power and plant anywhere near as much 
as they were reduced in equivalent time 
perlods during previous recoveries since 
World War II. Unless we quickly determine 
to do much better, and adopt programs real- 
istically suited to this purpose, the conver- 
sion of the new technology and automation 
into a Frankenstein rather than a blessing 
will mount in the years shortly ahead. 
ECONOMIC GROWTH AND SOCIAL PROGRESS ARE 

INSEPARABLE IN AMERICA 


Satisfactory economic growth depends up- 
on distribution keeping pace with our ever- 
growing productive powers. This requires 
expansion of both private consumption and 
public programs devoted to the general wel- 
fare—which means serving unmet human 
needs. 

The most obvious unmet needs in the 
United States are concentrated among the 
more than two-fifths of a Nation who will 
live in poverty or deprivation. They need 
better education, health services, and hous- 
ing; vastly liberalized social security; fur- 
ther improvements in minimum wage stand- 
ards; and release from the burden of unem- 
ployment which hits them with special force. 
Above all, they need opportunity to earn 
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much higher incomes through the enlarged 
job opportunities, the general upgrading, 
and the more rapid advance of real wages 
which result from high economic growth 
and maximum employment and production. 
A quickening sense of our obligation to meet 
these human needs is the key to the dilem- 
ma posed by a second industrial revolution 
in the United States. 

This immediate dependence of economic 
growth upon rapidly rising living standards 
distinguishes us from the severely under- 
developed countries. They are confronted 
with the harsh need to hold down the rate 
of advance in their miserably low living 
standards, in order to squeeze out enough 
resources to build their industrial and tech- 
nological capabilities. 

But we have thus far dealt falteringly with 
our own economic growth problem, just be- 
cause we have not fully recognized how 
different is our own task. We are making 
only slight additions to those programs 
which lift living standards, especially among 
those in greatest need. We are still wedded 
to some policies which aggravate the gap 
between our productive capabilities and 
their utilization, and which encourage re- 
gressive rather than progressive income dis- 
tribution. Our economic default is there- 
fore a moral and social default. 

Our prime effort on the economic front 
today is directed toward a new trade program 
to expand our economic opportunities over- 
seas. This program is highly desirable. But 
while we should do much overheas, the over- 
whelming bulk of our opportunity to use our 
mounting productive power is right here in 
the United States. The practical goals set 
forth in this study for rapid reduction of 
poverty and deprivation at home, and for 
balanced progress on all other fronts, would 
lift domestic private consumption of goods 
and services about $100 billion aboye the 
1961 level in the year 1965, and almost $220 
billion above the 1961 level in 1970. In addi- 
tion, this study underscores the opportunity 
to utilize part of our growing productive 
power by expanding those public programs 
which also help to reduce poverty and de- 
privation in America. 

THE UNDERDEVELOPED U.S. MARKETS AMOUNT 
OF POVERTY AND DEPRIVATION 

In 1960, more than 77 million Americans, 
or more than two-fifths of a Nation, lived in 
poverty or deprivation. 

In poverty were almost 1044 million mul- 
tiple-person families with annual incomes 
under $4,000,7 and almost 4 million un- 
attached individuals with annual incomes 
under $2,000—approximately 38 million 
Americans,“ or more than one-fifth of a 
Nation. 

In deprivation, above poverty but short of 
minimum requirements for a modestly com- 
fortable level of living, there were almost 
10% million families with incomes from 
$4,000 to just under $6,000, and more than 
2 million unattached individuals with in- 
comes from $2,000 to just under $3,000— 
more than 39 million Americans, or also 
more than one-fifth of a nation. 

With less than half the income required to 
place them above poverty, there were almost 
3% million families under $2,000, and about 
1% million unattached individuals under 
$1,000—more than 12½ million Americans. 

At the opposite extreme, living at or above 
what might be called the affluence level, 
there were 3 ½ million families with incomes 
of $15,000 and over, and less than half a mil- 
lon unattached individuals with incomes 
of $7,500 and over—about 12%, million 
Americans, or about 7 percent of the pop- 
ulation. A fraction of these lived in wealth. 

THE RECENT SLOWDOWN IN THE RATE OF 
PROGRESS 


During the three decades 1929-60, the total 
number of Americans living in poverty was 
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reduced at an average annual rate of 2.2 
percent. From 1935-36 to 1947, the annual 
rate of reduction was 4.8 percent, due to the 
permanent economic reforms of the 1930's 
when united with the transition from the 
depression years to the great economic ex- 
pansion of the World War II era. This 
showed how much could be acomplished 
when our productive resources were being 
fully used, even when one-third to one-half 
of total output was being burned up in 
fighting the war. During the years 1947-53, 
also characterized in general by reasonably 
high economic growth and employment, the 
total number of Americans living in poverty 
Was reduced at an average annual rate of 
2.7 percent. 

But during the years 1953-60, marked by 
low economic growth and chronically rising 
idleness of manpower and plant, the aver- 
age annual rate of reduction in the total 
number of Americans living in poverty 
dropped to 1.1 percent. There was no re- 
duction in the number of familles with in- 
comes less than half the amount needed to 
place them above poverty, and there was 
practically no reduction in the number of 
unattached individuals living in poverty. 

From 1929 to 1960, the total number of 
Americans living either in poverty or de- 
privation was reduced at an average annual 
rate of only 0.7 percent. 

RECENT PROGRESS TRENDS IN INCOME 
DISTRIBUTION 


The more than 21 percent of the Anieri- 
can people who lived in poverty in 1960 
received less than 8 percent of total per- 
sonal income. The 43 percent who lived in 
poverty or deprivation received somewhat 
above 22 percent of total personal income. 
The 7 percent who lived in affluence or 
wealth received more than 23 percent of total 
personal income, Between these extremes, 
about 50 percent of the people received al- 
most 55 percent of total personal income. 

Generally speaking, the period of reason- 
ably high economic growth and employment 
from the start of World War II to 1953 
showed progressive trends in income distri- 
bution. But during the period of low eco- 
nomic performance 1953-60, distribution of 
income also worsened. The shares of total 
personal income flowing to the lowest in- 
come fifth of all consumer units, to the 
second lowest, and to the third lowest, all 
declined. Meanwhile, the share flowing to 
the two highest income fifths rose. In 1960, 
the highest 5 percent of all consumer units 
received about 20 percent of total personal 
income, or very much more than the 15% 
percent of income received by the lowest 40 
percent of all consumer units.“ 

SIGNIFICANCE OF SPECIAL FACTORS IN POVERTY 
AND DEPRIVATION ® 

In 1960, there lived in poverty 43% per- 
cent of the families whose heads were un- 
employed; 42 percent of the families whose 
heads were laborers elsewhere than on the 
farm or in the mine; 37 percent of those 
whose heads were service workers other than 
in private households; and about 58 percent 
of those whose heads were farm operators. 
Two-thirds of hired farmworkers earned less 
than $1,000 a year. 

Among families in the South, 68 percent 
lived in poverty or deprivation. Among all 
US. nonwhite families, 80 percent lived in 
poverty or deprivation. 

Among multiple-person families with 
heads aged 65 and over, nearly two-thirds 
lived in poverty; among unattached individ- 
uals 65 and over, four-fifths. Among fami- 
lies whose heads had less than 8 years of 
elementary education, only one-seventh were 
above the deprivation level.“ Ill health and 
inability to work because of physical de- 
fects, and substandard housing, are also far 
more concentrated among the poor and the 
deprived than among others. 

Stated in another way, looking at all peo- 
ple living in poverty in 1960, far more than 
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a fourth were in consumer units (families 
and unattached individuals) where the head 
was not employed; far more than half were 
in units whose head had 8 years of edu- 
cation or less; and almost a third were in 
units whose head was female, About a 
fourth of the total number of people living 
in poverty had consumer unit heads aged 
65 and over; more than a fifth were non- 
white; more than a sixth were rural farm 
people; and more than two-fifths lived in 
the South. 

While all of these special factors require 
attention, they may be overdrawn as causes 
of poverty and deprivation. Sometimes, they 
are result rather than cause; frequently 
they are both. In general, pointing out these 
special factors does more to explain which 
people are poor or deprived because they are 
especially vulnerable to unfavorable eco- 
nomic trends, than to explain why the total 
number is so large. If the economy as a 
whole performed satisfactorily, the low-in- 
come people would be far fewer because total 
opportunity would be far greater. They 
would also be fewer because attainment of 
satisfactory economic performance would re- 
quire the very programs which would move 
directly against these special factors. In ad- 
dition, expanded opportunities would help 
those handicapped by these special factors 
to overcome them more rapidly, and would 
also reduce discrimination based upon 
prejudice. 

CURRENT GOALS AND PROGRAMS ARE INADEQUATE 


Current goals and programs should be 
evaluated first in terms of the economic 
growth objectives which (for reasons already 
stated) are essential to a satisfactory rate 
of reduction of poverty and deprivation. 

A modest but acceptable goal would be 
to regain maximum employment by the end 
of 1963, with unemployment reduced to less 
than 3 percent of the civilian labor force. 
The announced present goal of the national 
administration is to reduce unemployment to 
4 percent by the middle of 1963, and it is 
now widely believed that current efforts will 
not achieve even this inadequate objective. 

To regain maximum production by the 
end of 1963—also a modest goal—total pro- 
duction for 1962 as a whole should be 10 to 11 
percent higher than in 1961 as a whole, and 7 
percent higher than the seasonally adjusted 
annual rate in fourth quarter 1961, with a 
further 7-percent advance in 1963." In sharp 
contrast, it now appears likely that total pro- 
duction in 1962 as a whole will be at best 
only about 7 percent above 1961 as a whole, 
and only about 4 percent above fourth- 
quarter 1961. Most forecasts for 1963, as- 
suming current policies, are not very opti- 
mistic. 

Unless these current policies and pro- 
grams change markedly, this study estimates 
that our average annual economic growth 
rate during 1962-65 may not be significantly 
higher than the 214 percent average annual 
rate during 1953-61. This would mean an- 
other recession before 1965, further large 
increases in chronic idleness of manpower 
and plant, and a very slow rate of reduction 
of poverty and deprivation. 

MOST NEEDED PROGRAM CHANGES 


(1) The Government ought to state higher 
and more realistic goals which define our 
potentials and priorities of need, and adopt 
more consistent and comprehensive policies 
for their achievement. Toward these ends, 
and to enlist the active cooperation of an 
informed people, the President’s Economic 
Reports, under the Employment Act of 1946, 
should contain a detalled “American eco- 
nomic performance budget,” including spe- 
cific targets for the reduction of poverty 
and deprivation. 

(2) The Federal budget, as an instrument 
of economic growth, should be about $3 bil- 
lion higher in fiscal 1963 than is now cm- 
cially proposed, and by calendar 1965 should 
rise above the officially proposed fiscal 1963 
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level by about 1614 billion. To treat special 
causes of poverty and deprivation (after al- 
lowing for large budget increases for national 
defense, space exploration, and interna- 
tional purposes), by calendar 1965, compared 
with fiscal 1962, per capita Federal outlays 
for education and housing and community 
development should be approximately quad- 
Tupled, and for health services and research 
increased about 2% times, With adequate 
economic growth, the budget proposed in this 
study would not increase in size relative to 
total national production. 

(3) Legislation should enlarge transfer 
payments under social security and related 
programs, in view of the extremely low in- 
comes of recipients. Total transfer payments 
should be lifted above the 1961 level by about 
$5 billion in 1962, and by more than $9 bil- 
lion by 1963, as first steps toward lifting 
them about $17 billion above the 1961 level 
by 1965 (calendar years). Average benefits 
under the old-age insurance program should 
be approximately doubled within a few years, 
with comparable gains under the Federal- 
State program of old-age assistance. Unem- 
ployment insurance should be greatly 
strengthened at once. 

(4) To stimulate consumption toward 
higher economic growth, and directly to re- 
duce poverty and deprivation, the tax bur- 
den on low-income families should be re- 
duced.. Current proposals such as the tax 
credit for business investors repeat the er- 
roneous policies which stimulated Invest- 
ment excessively relative to consumption at 
various times in recent years, and thus ag- 
gravated frequent recessions and low eco- 
nomic growth. 

(5) Monetary policy should be liberalized. 
The tight money policy and the continuing 
trend toward higher interest rates, by milt- 
tating against economic growth and high 
employment, is self-defeating as a means of 
improving our international competitive 
position. More constructive ways are avail- 
able to deal with the balance-of-payments 
and gold problem. 

(6) An all-out attack should be launched 
against farm poverty, through a further im- 
proved national farm program, including 
higher consumption and export goals, more 
rapid elevation of farm income, selective in- 
ducements to improved patterns of farm 
production, and enlarged opportunities for 
nonfarm employment of some now in agri- 
culture. ‘4 

(71) Wage adjustments consistent with 
reasonable price stabHity are urgently 
needed. During inflationary price move- 
ments in recent years, excessive price in- 
creases and profits per unit during boom 
periods have been accompanied by insuffi- 
cient increases in wage rates and total wages 
in real terms, This has fostered overinvest- 
ment relative to consumption, recessions, 
and low economic growth. 

The exaggerated emphasis now being 
placed upon wage restraint may result in 
wage and consumption lags as undesirable as 
those in the near past. In fact, the rate of 
productivity advance has been outrunning 
wage rate increases during the most recent 
years, and wage policies should contemplate 
wage rate adjustments geared to the enor- 
mous consumption deficiency, To help the 
poor and deprived get a larger share of total 
wage increases, the minimum wage floor 
should be lifted considerably, and its cover- 
age should be very much broader. 


SPECIFIC GOALS TO REDUCE POVERTY AND 
DEPRIVATION 


Practical goals consistent with the pro- 
grams just detailed, and with an economic 
growth rate high enough to achieve and 
sustain maximum employment and produc- 
tion, are to reduce the number of families 
living in poverty from more than 10 million 
in 1960 to less than 2 million by 1965, and 
then to approximately one-half million by 
1970. The number of unattached individ- 
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uals living in poverty should be reduced 
from nearly 4 million to less than 2½ mil- 
lion, and then to approximately one-half 
million. Goals for the same years are to re- 
duce the number of families living in dep- 
rivation from 10% million to about 7 mil- 
lon, and then to 334 million. The number 
of unattached individuals living above the 
deprivation level should be increased from 
less than 5 million in 1960 to almost 7 mil- 
lion in 1965, and to more than 10 million in 
1970. 

This study has been directed by Leon H. 
Keyserling, with the assistance of Mary 
Dublin Keyserling, Lawrence A. Leonard, 
Philip M. Ritz, and Nettie S. Shapiro. 


‘The latest year for which estimates are 
available as of this writing: 

The basis for the various income cate- 
gories used in this study are set forth in 
chapter III. 

* The average size of multiple-person fam- 
ilies differs at various income levels and in 
various years. For methods used to convert 
numbers of families Into numbers of per- 
sons, see Technical Note One. 

The income distributions in this para- 
graph, referring to all consumer units, are 
not strictly comparable to those in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, referring to numbers of 
people at various income levels. 

* The data in this section are based largely 
on Census Bureau studies relating to money 
income only which indicate greater numbers 
living in poverty than the Office of Business 
Economics data used earlier in this summary 
which include also nonmoney income. For 
details, see footnote 2. 

"The educational data are for 1958. 

t After maximum production is reached, 
the annual growth rate should be 5 percent. 
See technical note 3 for more details 
about the projection in this study. 


Is Federal Aid to Education Really 
Needed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 


J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
March 24 issue of the Ave Maria, a na- 
tional Catholic weekly, contained a de- 
bate on Federal aid to education between 
Mr. Roger A. Freeman, of Claremont 
Men's College, Claremont, Calif., and our 
colleague, the Honorable Frank THOMP- 
son, JR., of New Jersey. Since by their 
respective positions as recognized spokes- 
men for sharply conflicting views on the 
subject, this debate serves a very prac- 
tical purpose in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the issue, and the wide variance 
of opinion which is enveloped in it. 

I ask leave to insert into the RECORD 
the statements as they appeared in the 
Ave Maria on the question “Is Federal 
Aid to Education Really Needed?” Mr. 
THOMPSON answers “Yes”; Mr. Freeman 
answers “No.” 

The statements follows: 

Is FEDERAL Arp TO EDUCATION REALLY NEEDED? 
(Affirmative statement by the Honorable 

FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., chairman of the Se- 

lect Subcommittee on Education of the 

House of Representatives) 

Almost every first-year law student knows 
of “The Case of the Kettle.” This legend- 
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ary lawsuit was instituted by a plaintiff who 
sought damages for a cracked kettle. The 
defense to the suit was in three parts: The 
defendant claimed: (1) he had never bor- 
rowed the kettle; (2) the kettle had not 
been cracked; (3) the kettle was cracked 
when he borrowed it. 

The “Case of the Kettle“ is used in law 
schools to illustrate “inconsistent pleading,” 
a concept easily fathomed by the legal mind. 
It Is recalled here because it bears a marked 
similarity to the arguments put forth by 
many of the opponents of Federal aid to 
education: (1) there is no need; (2) even if 
there is, the Federal Government should not 
get involved because the need can be sat- 
isfled at lower levels; (3) if the Federal Gov- 
ernment does get involved, it must provide 
aid to private schools as well as public 
schools, 

With the issues thus drawn, vigorous ad- 
vocates will naturally argue all three points 
without regard to niceties of consistency. 
One who favors Federal aid, however, is at 
a forensic disadvantage, for he has the bur- 
den of carrying his case on all three, while 
his opponent need only persuade on any one. 

The editors of Ave Maria, in posing the 
question as they have here, have limited the 
discussion to the first two points; I am happy 
to debate on these terms, but I must ask 
forgiveness if I touch on other arguments 
in order to complete my defense. I might 
add that the question as phrased tends to 
exclude from debate some of the broader 
and more important questions that are in- 
yolved in the subject of Federal aid. For 
example, one might well approach the prob- 
lem by asking “Will Federal aid help to raise 
standards of education in the United States? 
or “Will Federal aid help to increase educa- 
tional opportunities in the United States?“ 
It is obvious that if the question were put 
in this fashion debate would have a some- 
what different focus, and the real issues 
might receive more attention. 

The question of educational needs in the 
United States is generally argued on a sta- 
tistical basis, and argument inevitably be- 
comes weighted down with attacks and 
counterattacks on the reliability of data, 
sampling techniques, and so on. It may be 
that the country’s need can be objectively 
assessed only by use of statistics, but one 
fact tends to be obscured in the argument: 
There is a continuing need to improve stand- 
ards of education. This is not to say that 
there are no more tangible immediate needs, 
but rather to say, in effect, that even if there 
were no classroom shortage or no lack of 

. qualified teachers, there would still be a need 
to pursue excellence in the quality of educa- 
tion in this country. 

The tangible needs that do exist are, in my 
view, staggering. Consider classroom re- 
quirements, for example. The latest report 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare states that there is a presently 
existing need for 127,200 public elementary 
and secondary classrooms, both to relieve 
overcrowding and fo replace unsatisfactory 
facilities. And this need existed at the end 
of a record year for school construction. 
More than 72,000 classrooms were con- 
structed during the year ending in the fall 
of 1961. 

Although a decline in school construction 
is expected this year, we have averaged about 
69,000 new rooms a year for the last 6 years. 
This is only slightly more than is needed to 
compensate for increased enrollment and 
to replace abandoned facilities. It is true 
that the computation of classroom shortages 
is not an exact science: but even if one con- 
cedes some error, the dimensions of the need 
are tremendous. 

And there is little comfort in predictions 
that school enrollment will decrease during 
the 1960's. As a matter of fact, the only 
decrease in sight is in the rate of increase. 
Last year public-school enroliment increased 
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by 1.2 million over the preceding year; this 
rate is expected to continue until mid- 
decade, when the annual increase will fall 
off to a mere 600,000. Moreover, even when 
the yearly increments become smaller our 
high schools and colleges will continue to 
feel the pinch of present-day Increases for 
years to come. 

Of course, there are ways to avoid building 
more classrooms. We could work for a 
shorter school day and encourage more 
schools to go on double or even triple ses- 
sions. Or we could institute a “four- 
quarter” plan and limit or eliminate summer 
vacations. But in all the mail I have re- 
ceived in opposition to Federal aid to edu- 
cation—miail from parents, that is, not paid 
lobbyists—these suggestions have never 
been made. It appears that even those 
Americans who recognize school needs are 
not willing to disrupt established patterns 
of education in order to meet these needs 

Consider next the problem of attracting 
and holding qualified teachers. In my view, 
discussion of this problem must start with 
these basic premises: Higher salaries alone 
do not guarantee that we will get a greater 
number of skilled and intelligent teachers 
in our schools, but an inevitable result of 
higher salaries would be that more young 
people would be attracted to teaching as a 
profession, and at a minimum our range of 
choice would be increased. Of course, a 
eee eee sige Dh int Se 8 
necessary ingredients of a a bu 
I suspect that the bright, intellectually mo- 
tivated student who sees the attractive pros- 
spects in private industry and in professions 
like law and medicine 3 pe mes 
difficulty transplanting his desire a - 
cation 70 these other flelds. The strength 
ot the temptation to eschew teaching is di- 
rectly related to the student’s range of choice 
and the disparities in Living conditions 
among the various choices available. 

At the present time four-fifths of the 
States require a bachelor’s degree as a mini- 
mum requirement for certification of new 
teachers, and many professional educators 
and administrators see a 5-year program of 

reparation as a goal. In a recent survey 
81 33 States, the National Education Asso- 
ciation found that at present more than 75 
mt of elementary schoolteachers hold 
bachelor’s degrees, and of these some 17 per- 
cent hold master’s degrees. 

Compare the earnings of those In fields in 
which our schools compete for trained man- 
power. In 1958 the average of doc- 
tors, lawyers and dentists was $13,457; engi- 
ners $9,647; for 17 other professions re- 
quiring college graduation, $9,439. In 1958 
the average earnings for public school teach- 
ers was $4,827. Today it has risen to $5,275. 
It is obvious that this pitifully low figure 
cannot even be raised tly during 
the weeks of summer vacation available to 
many teachers—assuming that those weeks 
are available for supplementary employment 
and that the teacher is not continuing his 
own professional education during that time. 

Just as with school classrooms, the need 
for new teachers consistently exceeds the 
supply. These needs are obviously related, 
for as new classrooms are constructed, as 
overcrowding is relieved, as school enroll- 
ments grow, more teachers are required. 
Furthermore, the demand for teachers is in- 
creased by an annual loss of about 8.5 percent 
of the total number of teachers, by the need 
to provide more qualified instruction in such 
areas as the sciences and modern languages 
and to increase the educational services of- 
fered in our schools, and by the need to re- 
place unqualified teachers as our standards 
of preparedness are raised. 

It is worth noting that, even under pres- 
ent criteria of teacher preparedness, there 
are some 89,000 teachers, out of a total of 
14 million, that have substandard certifi- 
cates. Taking into account these different 
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categories of need, and discounting the total 
by the number of 1961 college graduates who 
are likely to enter teaching, the National 
Education Association estimates a current 
shortage of 138,000 teachers. 

In discussing classroom and teacher short- 
age, I have not attempted to present re- 
fined or detailed statistical analyses, such as 
have been presented at congressional hear- 
ings on the school aid bills, Frankly, I do 
not believe that many people are convinced 
one way or another on the question of Fed- 
eral aid to education by a statistical aurora 
borealis. Indeed, the chief value of Mr. 
Roger Freeman’s writings in this area has 
been to illustrate how difficuit it is to accu- 
mulate precise data and how easy it Is for 
advocates of one position to select from 
available data in order to prove“ their case. 
I have an admitted bias in favor of Federal 
ald, and I am therefore inclined to take 
this data at its most dismal; I prefer to re- 
solve any doubt in favor of the Nation's 
schoolchildren. 

Assuming for the moment that there Is a 
need of significant dimension—and even Mr. 
Freeman hes admitted that there is some 
need—we must next contend with the ob- 
jection that there is no requirement for the 
Federal Government to become involved. I 
will not dwell here on the argument that 
Federal assistance means Federal control“; 
this seems to me to be more an appeal to a 
rather unthinking emotionalism than an 
appeal to history and rationality. 

The Federal Government has provided as- 
sistance of many sorts to education since 
1787, when public lands were first set aside 
for the endowment of schools, and there has 
never been a serious objection to such pro- 
grams on the grounds of Federal control. 
Indeed, even today the most ardent oppo- 
nents of Federal assistance vote eagerly for 
so-called “impacted areas” ald. Mr. Freeman 
and others argue that this is not Federal ald 
to education, but “payment-in-lieu-of- 
taxes“; but, oratory aside, there has never 
been a clearer example of Federal aid in our 
history. 


There are really two parts to the question 
whether the Federal Government should pro- 
vide financial assistance: The first concerns 
the appropriateness of Federal participation; 
the second concerns the need for Federal 
assistance. 

The appropriateness of Federal ald is made 
indisputably clear when one considers the 
national interests involved in education. (ofr 
course, there is no question of the Govern- 
ment's constitutional power to act in this 
area.) When the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act was passed in 1958, education was 
related directly to the physical security of 
the United States; acted pursuant 
to its constitutional power to “provide for 
the common defense.” The NDEA was in- 
spired by sputnik, but one need only have 
looked at the startling correlation between 
educational standards and draft rejections 
for low intelligence to find a more basic and 
immediate “national defense“ interest in 
education. 

But certainly the national interest in edu- 
cation goes far beyond “defense.” The rela- 
tionship between education and unemploy- 
ment or juvenile delinquency, for example 
both national problems —is obvious. ‘The 
magnitude of these interests might lead one 
to ask whether the United States can afford 
to leave the financing of education wholly 
to the States; yet we debate here on the 
premise that the Federal Government should 
only assist if a critical need is demonstrated 
indisputably—if, in effect, there is no other 
way out, 

The need for Federal financial assistance 
is also clear, it seems to me. The estimated 
average cost for constructing a new class- 
room is about $40,000, and, as I have pointed 
out, there is a current shortage of more than 
127,000 classrooms. This means that were 
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the shortage to be eliminated in one stroke, 


req 
to compensate for continuing growth in en- 
rollment and abandonment of facilities. 

Furthermore, the fact that we have been 
constructing some 69,000 new classrooms an- 
nually in recent years is no assurance that 
we will be able to continue doing so as long 
as the need exista. New construction re- 
quires huge capital outlays, generally fi- 
nanced by bond issues. In many areas legal 
debt limitations are being reached or ap- 
proached, and annual debt-service require- 
ments are raising taxes to new highs. 

More than half of the funds used to sup- 
port our publie schools are raised at the 
local level, traditionally by means of the 
property tax. The largest part of the re- 

funds is furnished by the States. 
But there are wide variations in the abilities 
of the States to bear these expenses, and 
need is generally inversely proportional to 
ability. 

For example: Compare Connecticut and 
Mississippi, States with roughly equal popu- 
lations and public school enrollments. The 
estimated nal income per public school 
child during 1959 was $16,245 in Connecticut 
and $5,202 in Mississippi. The estimated 
school expenditures per pupil in the 1959- 
60 school year were $538.82 in Connecticut 
and $290.12 in Mississippi. Yet Connecticut 
has a current need for 941 classrooms while 
Mississippi has a need for 1,578; and the 
average annual salaries of classroom teach- 
ers in Connecticut is almost $6,000, while 
in Mississippi it is $3,500. It must be noted, 
moreover, that these disparities are not the 
result of any lack of tax effort in Missis- 
sippi: The Mississippi taxpayer in 1959 paid 
$10.57 of each $100 of personal income to his 
State and local government, while the Con- 
necticut taxpayer paid only $7.06. 

It is true, of course, that whether the 
necessary funds are provided at the State 
or local level or at the national level, the 
money comes from taxpayers. One might 
conclude from the painful moans of those 
who complain of increased Federal spend- 
ing that only when the Federal Government 
spends money does it come from taxpayers, 
and that when States and municipalities 
spend, the money comes from someplace 
else. It is my feeling that in a situation in 
which there is a critical need and a strong 
national interest it is absurd to argue about 
increased Federal spending; but if we as- 
sume that there is a critical need and that 
the need must be filled, there still is a very 
strong practical reason- for preferring the 
National Government as the spending 
agency: The impact upon individual tax- 
payers is much greater when the funds are 
collected and spent at lower levels of gov- 
ernment, 

There are two reasons for this. First, the 
“overhead” cost of collection is considerably 
lower at the Federal level than at the State 
and local levels, Federal taxes are collected 
at an “overhead” cost of about 44 cents for 
each $100 collected, while the cost of col- 
lecting State taxes is estimated to be more 
than $1 per $100. The cost of collecting local 
taxes varies widely, ranging from about $5 
to $10 per $100. 

Second, State and local taxes are gen- 
erally regressive, that is, they are imposed 
without relation to ability to pay. Sales 
taxes, excise taxes and property taxes, which 
provide the great bulk of the revenues used 
to finance education at the State and local 
levels, fall heavily on families having in- 
comes of less than $10,000. The Tax Foun- 
dation has estimated that these three re- 
gressive taxes represent some 7 or 8 percent 
of the income of families in the $5,000 
range, but only about 4 percent of the in- 
come of families in the §$15,000-and-up 
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range. The Federal income tax, however, 
which provides the greatest part of Federal 
revenues, is a graduated or progressive tax. 

It is true, of course, that every family 
has certain minimum needs and that even 
a progressive tax may have more of a prac- 
tical impact upon low income families than 
upon higher income families; but it seems 
clear that when one considers the relative 
impact of governmental expenditures for 
education the great majority of American 
families would feel the cost less if the 
Federal tax structure were employed to as- 
sist in meeting the needs of our schools. 

It cannot be a valid objection to Federal 
ald that rich States will he paying for 
better schools in poor States. I have 
always been somewhat impatient with the 
notion that a State should receive back in 
Federal expenditures an amount commen- 
surate with the Federal revenues provided 
by that State. In our cities and towns the 
taxes of wealthier citizens go to pay for 
increased municipal services—such as police 
and fire protection and welfare—that are 
required by the existence of slums and pov- 
erty. The interests of all the people in the 
community are involved and the cost falls 
upon all of them. Similarly, all American 
citizens have an interest in raising educa- 
tional standards; this is a problem of the 
national community, and the cost must 
be spread throughout that community. 

Finally, although it is not strictly within 
the subject presented for debate here, I fee! 
that, as a Catholic writing for a Catholic 
magazine, it is incumbent upon me to say 
something about the religious issue in 
order to complete my argument for Federal 
aid to education. 

President Kennedy has taken the position 
that Federal aid to religious schools is un- 
constitutional, and while constitutional 
scholars have differed over the question the 
position of the President must be given great 
weight. Under our system of separate pow- 
ers the Supreme Court of the United States 
generally has the final word on matters 
of constitutional interpretation. It can 
pronounce this word, however, only when 
a specific case is brought to it for adjudica- 
tion. 

The President holds office under an oath, 
set out in the Constitution itself, that he 
will, to the best of his ability, “preserve, pro- 
tect, ond defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” Thus, both in proposing 
legislation and in considering whether to 
sign legislation that has been enacted by 
the Congress, the President must, if he would 
hold true to his oath, make a constitutional 
decision. His oath binds him to refrain from 
proposing and to refuse approval of legis- 
lation that he believes to be unconstitu- 
tional. 

I mention the constitutional responsibill- 
ties of the President not because I agree 
with his position—in fact, I believe that a 
program of loans to religious schools might 
be fashioned to square with the Constitu- 
tion—but because President Kennedy's posl- 
tion has too often been dismissed as one 
taken for political expediency. In my view 
one may disagree with his position, but one 
must also realize that In rendering an opin- 
fon as serious and far-reaching as this the 
President is acting under his constitutional 
oath of office. ` 

It is true, of course, that as a matter of 
political reality a Federal program of general 
school aid that included funds for religious 
schools would have little chance of getting 
through Congress. This would result in part 
from the sincere constitutional convictions 
of some legislators—they bear the same kind 
of responsibility that the President does— 
but it would undoubtedly have to be attrib- 
uted in great measure to the bigotry and 
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hostility of those people, unskilled in con- 
stitutional law, who would rather see no 
Federal aid to education than see 1 cent go 
for religious education. As much as I de- 
plore this attitude it does seem to have a 
perfect analogue in that attitude which 
holds that unless there is aid provided for 
religious schools there will be no aid at all. 

Cardinal Cushing has taken the position 
that Catholics should make their feelings 
known and fight hard to achieve their pur- 
poses, but that they should not attempt to 
gain their ends at the expense of killing 
all Federal assistance to our schools. There 
is more in Cardinal Cushing’s viewpoint 
than a great sense of political fairness, I 
believe. I do not agree that 
schools would be doomed by a Federal aid 
program for public schools, and I think it 
would be well for Catholics who are sincere- 
ly interested In the problem to look a little 
deeper for some idea of what the effect 
would in fact be. Let me cite a ready ex- 
ample of what I mean. 

In the December 16, 1961, issue of Ave 
Maria, in a column entitled Let's Have In- 
telligent Federal Aid Discussion,” one com- 
mentator made the statement that the Presi- 
dent's school bill “pointedly” excluded chil- 


dren in “independent” schools. He went on 
to explain: 
“I use the word ‘pointedly’ advisedly. 


Despite pleas from a couple of Senators that 
salt not be rubbed in the wound of the 
parents, the Kennedy administration pro- 
posed to count their children to determine 
the amount of money to be given to each 
State, but to count them out when the 
money was distributed.” 

Analyze this intelligent discussion. The 
bill proposed to distribute funds to the 
States according to a formula that included 
as a factor the school-age population of the 
State—all children of school age, including 
those in parochial schools. This meant that 
the more children a State had in private 
schools, the greater would be the allotment 
that went to the State’s public schools. 
Keeping in mind that the issue here is pur- 
portedly the distribution formula alone, I 
fail to understand the criticism, 

If there is to be any aid to public schools 
alone, I cannot conceive of a formula that 
would benefit private-school parents more. 
If State X has a given need for public 
school funds, it seems perfectly clear that 
the tax burden on parents of private school 
children will be lessened if their children 
are included in determining the amount of 
the Federal share. But because of the kind 
of criticism quoted above, this formula was 
scrapped. 

The discussion I have quoted continued 
with this statement: 

“Not only was this discrimination of the 
sorest kind against religious parents; it 
would also have given an advantage to the 
largest and wealthiest States, which have 
the greatest proportion of children in in- 
dependent schools.” 

This is factually incorrect. The Presi- 
dent's bill also included income per public 
schoolchild as a need“ factor. Thus, the 
allotment of lower-income States, who might 
be expected to have fewer children in pri- 
vate schools, would have been increased pro- 
portionally in relation to the “wealth” of 
the State. 

Iam not suggesting that there are hidden 
benefits for the parents of private school- 
children in the President's program, but I 
do suggest that a program of public school 
aid need not be an intolerable burden upon 
these parents or a “threat” to the existence 
of private schools. The problems involved 
in providing assistance for private schools 
are not the same as those involved in pro- 
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viding aid to public schools, and I find no 
logical imperative requiring both to be 
treated in the same legislation. 

Certainly our private schools have their 
own needs, but men of good faith must 
recognize that the great majority of the 
country’s schoolchildren are in public 
schools. The needs in the public schools 
are enormous, as I have tried to show, and 
it is time we started to ease these needs. 
(Negative Statement by Mr, Roger A, Free- 

man, of Claremont Men's College, Clare- 

mont, Calif.) 

Each year when the sweet scent. of con- 
gressional adjournment begins to flavor the 
Washington air, I look forward to a new 
crop of “Who Killed Federal School Aid?” 
editoriais in a certain group of metropolitan 
newspapers, national magazines and in the 
educational press. I have never yet been 
disappointed and am looking forward with 
keen expectation to reading many more such 
heartrending stories. 

The school-aid bill, one commentator 
wailed, “has been clobbered in the House 
Rules Committee, bludgeoned by institution- 
alized business, bloodied by bitter religious 
controversy, and greeted coldly by much of 
the middleclass despite the baby boom, the 
crowded schools and the suspicion that 
Johnny's reading and writing need improv- 
ing.” (James Deakin in the “New Republic,” 
August 7, 1961.) It seems that somehow, 
contrary to script, Big Bad Wolf 
to swallow and digest poor Little Red Riding 
Hood. 

Why has Congress consistently turned 
thumbs down on school aid proposals ever 
since the first such bill was introduced in 
February, 1870? Why has it seen fit mean- 
while to approve dozens of Federal grants to 
States, totaling over $8 billion annually, but 
cold-shouldered measures for general school 
support? Why did Mr. Kennedy win his 
other battles—on unemployment compensa- 
tion, minimum pay, public housing, de- 
pressed areas, etc.—but lose the war over 
what he called “the most important piece of 
domestic legislation?” Why did the House 
vote 242 to 169 against considering even a 
much watered-down school aid proposal on 
August 30, 1961? i 

Are we to blame these repeated defeats 
on the injection of “extraneous” issues at 
the wrong time and on the intricacy of 
parliamentary procedures? If so, why did 
no such obstacles obstruct the paths of hun- 
dreds of other new spending programs which 
boosted Federal civilian outlays from $1 bil- 
lion to $40 billion over the past 30 years? 

The leader in the fight for Federal aid, 
the National Education Association, faced 
up to an unpleasant truth: “The refusal of 
the House to take up general education 
legislation was based not on a reluctance to 
override the Rules Committee procedurally 
but rather a lack of enthusiasm for the legis- 
lation.” The administration bill's sponsor 
in the House, Representative FRANK THOMP- 
SON, JR., sadly admitted: “The only fair con- 
clusion that can be drawn is that those who 
voted against debating the school bill are 
opposed tu Federal aid to education." And 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary 
Abraham Ribicoff, who assured his audience 
that “when other people slept, we were 
awake,” explained his failure: “I couldn't 
produce a miracle. It was impossible to bring 
together a majority for a bill when most 
Members didn’t want one.” 

Why do the Members of Congress patently 
discriminate against the schools? Are they 
enemies of education and hate children? 
If so, is this also true of representatives 
of America’s school boards who, at their na- 
tional convention in May 1961, voted over- 
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whelmingly to oppose expansion of Federal 
aid to education? Should we level the same 
charge at the broad American public which 
flooded legislators with protests against 
pending school aid proposals but displayed 
coolness toward positive action—as the 
school administrators’ magazine Overview“ 
sadly conceded: “Congressional friends of 
school aid are frank to admit that spon- 
taneous public interest in education legisla- 
tion has been disappointing.” It concluded 
that “the general public is as yet uncon- 
vinced of the need for large-scale financial 
support of education at the Federal level.” 

Secretary Ribicoff was probably right when, 
in addressing the annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education on October 
5. 1961, he complained that the one meas- 
ure that couldn't go through, the one meas- 
ure that no one would take except profes- 
sional (public school) educators, was one 
of the measures closest to my heart. This 
was to do something for the teachers. But 
there was a solid wall of resistance against 
Federal aid for teachers’ salaries from every 
group.” 

Could this “solid wall of resistance’ in 
Congress, among school board and the pub- 
lic, have been due to te fact that in their 
century-long campaign the proponents have 
never been able to make a persuasive and 
fact-supported case for Federal aid while the 
opponents presented solid evidence against 
it? No such thought crossed Secretary Ribi- 
coff’s mind. Instead, he went on to de- 
nounce his audience of 1,000 college presi- 
dents as well as the American people at 
large: “I don’t think the people of this 
country really care about education, and 
I am not so sure that you really care. I 
-am not so sure that you really want to do 
anything about it. * * * None of you edu- 
caters was interested in doing something for 
education as a whole. * * * I don’t believe 
there is a strong public opinion for education 
in America.” 

This brings the issued down to the basic 
question: Is opposition to Federal aid tan- 
tamount to opposition to education? Are 
votes against Federal aid votes against ade- 
quate school support? Mr. Ribicoff left no 
doubt that he so believes and that he sees 
& general resistance to paying for education 
at every level. He said:-“I knew time and 
again when it came to increase taxes or it 
came to a question of more money for edu- 
cation, the vote was against education and 
against increasing the taxes.” 

Does this grave Indictment stand up in 
the light of evidence? Even a cursory look 
at the record proves otherwise: The Ameri- 
can people have loyally and faithfully sup- 
ported their schools, The record of steeply 
increasing school revenues is nothing short 
of spectacular and makes no persuasive case 
for holding insufficient funds responsible for 
shortcomings in the product of our public 
school system. Outlays for education at 
all levels—public and private—climbed from 
1.4 percent of the national income in 1890 
to 4 percent in 1950 and now equal 6 percent 
of the national income. 

On any basis of comparison they are second 
to no other nation and far ahead of most— 
and probably all—other countries. The 
charge that the American people spend 
frivolously on their own consumption but 
are stingy with the public schools is a per- 
version of truth. Between 1900 and 1960 the 
population of the United States grew 2.4 
times, public school enrollment 23 times. 
Personal consumption expenditures mean- 
while multiplied 25 times, school expendi- 
tures 74 times (If adjusted for a 75-percent 
loss in the value of the dollar, personal 
consumption multiplied 6 times, public 
school outlays 18 times). 

Over the past 20 years. when the number 
of children increased 42 percent, the in- 
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come of the public schools Jumped 507 per- 
cent which, even allowing for the loss of 
half the dollar's value, would seem to be a 
Phenomenal boost. Over the past 10 years 
school support climbed an average of $1 
billion each year, without Federal aid. The 
funds were voted in many thousands of 
State and local tax and bond elections, 
most of which, Mr. Ribicoff notwithstanding, 
succeeded. The White House Conference on 
Education, in 1955-56, suggested that school 
funds ought to be doubled within the next 
10 years; they doubled within 7 years (be- 
tween 1955 and 1962). 

It is understandable that the voices clam- 
oring for Federal aid have become shrill, that 
spokesmen have turned panicky. To advance 
a respectable looking case for Federal aid 
which is not immediately buried under an 
avalanche of facts to the contrary is becom- 
ing more difficult each year. 

The truth is that by any objective stand- 
ard or comparison, the American people have 
financially done well by the public schools. 
The opposition to Federal aid does not alm 
to prevent adequate support but to obstruct 
further intrusion of the National Govern- 
ment into education and to block a shift 
in control over school policies from the 
parents and communities to the educational 
bureaucracy. 

Complaints that “the (financial) problem 
faced by our school systems has grown pro- 
gressively more severe“ and that there is a 
shortage of teachers and of classroom space 
which has been growing rather than shrink- 
ing” are easily refuted by the available facts. 

For some years the national classroom 
shortage, as reported by the U.S. Office of 
Education, has been coming down. From 
370,000 classrooms in the fall of 1954, ac- 
cording to testimony of the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education before a congressional 
committee, the deficiency—predicted to soar 
to 600,000 by 1958—shrank to 127.185 in the 
fall of 1961. To be sure, not everybody agrees 
with the Office of Education, James B, Carey, 
vice president of the AFL-CIO stated in No- 
vember, 1961: “Right now 370,000 classrooms 
are needed for children already enrolled.” 
He placed the 5-year need at 720,000 class- 
rooms. 

This just goes to show that the classroom 
shortage is what you make it. A number of 
State departments of education have in re- 
cent years “reevaluated” their shortage and 
doubled or tripled it—or, in some cases, re- 
duced it. With such “reevaluations” taking 
Place each year, Federal and State depart- 
ments of Education have no difficulty plac- 
ing the classroom shortage at whatever level 
they desire. This is a case of greyhounds 
chasing a mechanical hare. The greyhounds 
never win. 

But the cheerful fact is that according to 
the latest report of the Office of Education, 
released in January 1962, the number of 
classrooms in use grew 33 percent over the 
past 6 years while enrollment increased only 
22 percent; the number of pupils per class- 
room declined from 29.4 to 27.1. A reduc- 
tion of 2.3 pupils per classroom seems no 
mean accomplishment within 6 years of rapid 
enrollment growth. 

Adding Office of Education construction 
reports we find that newly completed class- 
rooms in the 10 years 1952-53 through 1961— 
62 total close to 650,000, although only 400,- 
000 would have been required to seat the al- 
most 12-million additional children. This 
suggests a comfortable margin for replace- 
ment and the reduction of class sizes. 

Analysis of the reports on pupils in ex- 
cess of normal capacity” and of “pupils in 
attendance for less than a normal school 
day shows so much juggling of figures from 
year to year that no conclusion can be drawn 
from them other than that they can be 
made to prove anything their authors wish. 
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Actually, the classroom picture can be pre- 
sented in simple terms and easily evaluated. 
In his education message on February 20, 
1961, President Kennedy said: “In order to 
meet current needs and accommodate in- 
creasing enrollments, if every child is to have 
the opportunity of a full-day education in 
an adequate classroom, a total of 600,000 
classrooms must be constructed during the 
next 10 years.” This estimate which ac- 
cepts all claimed shortages at face value was 
reiterated by the President on February 6, 
1962. 

A construction need of 60,000 classrooms 
annually for the next decnde—a figure I first 
computed tn my book “School Needs in the 
Decade Ahead“ in 1958—shouid not be hard 
to meet. States and communities have been 
building an average of 70,000 classrooms a 
year for the past 5 years. This means that 
the volume of school construction can mate- 
rlally decline during the 1960's and still pro- 
duce all the classrooms the schools need. 
Construction requirements will shrink be- 
cause annual enrollment increases will soon 
fall to half their current size when the post- 
war babies start graduating and the differ- 
ence between entering and leaving classes 
is sharply cut. , 

In its January 1962 report the Office of 
Education predicted school construction to 
fall from its record level of 72,157 classrooms 
in 1960-61 to 62,737 in 1961-62. How reli- 
able is this forecast? School bond sales hit 
a new all-time high of $2.4 billion in 1961 
which, with the customary 1- to 2-ycar lag 
between bond sale and plant completion, 
does not suggest an immediate decline in 
schoolbuilding activity. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in its “Construction 
Outlook for 1962,” estimatéd a 5-percent in- 
crease in public educational construction in 
1962 over 1961. So we could well repeat the 
experience of 1959-60 when a drop in school 
construction to 61,727, predicted by the Office 
of Education, failed to materialize: 69,400 
classrooms were completed that year. 

In summary: States and communities 
have been building schools so fast that, 
despite a spectacular enrollment growth, the 
number of pupils per classroom has been 
steadily reduced. For the past 8 years school 
construction has been running at a higher 
level than needs to be maintained through 
the 1960's. The trend still points upward; 
but it is a foregone conclusion that some- 
time within the next few years, as enroll- 
ment growth slows down, school construc- 
tion will adjust to the attendance trend. 
States and communities which have been 
able to cope with the unprecedented de- 
mands of the 1950's should certainly be capa- 
ble of handling the relatively lower require- 
ments of the 1960's. 

We have long been told that the schools 
are suffering from a severe and growing 
shortage of instructional personnel. The 
US. Office of Education placed the teacher 
shortage at 72,000 in 1953 and gradually 
raised it to 195,000 in the fall of 1959. But 
during the intervening 6 years enrollments 
rose 25 percent, the certificated instructional 
staff 35 percent. When faced with the facts 
by congressional leaders, the USOE was at a 
loss to advance a satisfactory explanation 
and omitted thereafter the customary refer- 
ence to a teacher shortage from its annual 
reports, both in August 1960 and August 
1961. 5 

The NEA estimated the shortage for fall 
1961 at 138,000; Congressman FRANK THOMP- 
SON, speaking in the House on September 27, 
1961, placed it at 250,000; and Douglas 
Cater, 1 day later, at 48,000 (The Reporter, 
Sept. 28, 1961). We can take our choice 
among these figures and be about equally 
right; each is as fact-based and defensible 
as the others. 
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They do not aim to measure the shortage 
at a particular time but to project it for 
a future date, on the assumption that— 

One, the supply available to meet the de- 
mand will consist of about three-fourths of 
the particular year's teacher graduates—al- 
though experience has shown that close to 
half the newly-hired teachers come from 
other sources. They graduated in earlier 
years, may have continued their studies, 
taken other jobs, or started a family, and are 
now (for the first time or again) taking 
teaching jobs, In other words, the supply 
is almost twice as big as these computations 
assume, 

Two, existing services be expanded, teach- 
er-pupll ratios be reduced, and so-called 
“substandard” teachers be replaced. 

The fact is that the number of teachers in 
the public schools has consistently risen 
faster than the number of pupils: Between 
1900 and 1962 attendance grew 149 percent, 
instructional staff 262 percent; the number 
of pupils per teacher declined from 36 in 
1900, to 29 in 1930, and to 24.5 in 1962. This 
sharply contrasts with trends in private 
schools where the teacher-pupil ratio has 
been climbing and was at last count (1958) 
about 7 pupils per teacher higher than in 
the public schools. 

The rate of decline in the pupil-teacher 
ratio has not satisfied the organized teachers 
who would prefer to cater to smaller classes. 
Many educational researchers set out to 
prove that children learn more in small 
classes than in large. Dozens of such studies 
have been conducted but the evidence has 
been negative. If anything, it seemed to 
point in the other direction. 

Teacher organizations are rightly troubled 
because present pupil-teacher ratios and en- 
roliment trends point to a large teacher sur- 
plus by the late 1960's. Annual school en- 
rollment increases have averaged 1.2 million 
for the past 5 years; they will shrink to 
600,000 by the mid-1960's. In the past 5 
years the public schools have increased their 
instructional staffs by an average of 61,000 
annually. But the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in a 10-year projec- 
tion released In January 1961, estimated that 
the need for additional instructional staff 
in the second half of the 1960's will average 
only 25,000 annually. 

This shrinking demand will be accom- 
panied by a dramatic rise in the supply, The 
Wave of postwar babies which swelled 
school rolis in the 1950's is moving into col- 
leges during the 1960. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare projected 
the output of graduates in all colleges and 
universities to rise from an annual average 
of 336,000 in the past 5 years to an average 
Of 594,000 in the second half of the 1960's. 
So, if the percentage of students aiming for 
a teaching career were to remain stable, it 
would increase the supply by about 80 per- 
cent during the current decade while the 
demand for additional teachers will be 
shrinking. But the percentage of graduates 
who completed preparation for a teacher's 
certificate has been climbing—from 21 per- 
cent of all students in 1948 to an alltime 
high of 33 percent in 1969, 

Teacher organizations are aware of this 
Prospect as well as of the threat of instruc- 
tional television and other types of tech- 
nological advances. The Education Digest 
reported (November 1959): “Organized 
teachers are expected to fight the introduc- 
tion of the gadgets in the classrooms with 
the same fervor that 18th-century workers 
fought the automatic looms.” The maga- 
Zine might have added “and for the same 
Teasons.” 

How do tenchers’ organizations intend to 
deal with their bleak market outlook? They 
Will push eren harder for reductions in pu- 
Pil-teacher ratios and plan to cut supply and 
Competition by requiring a minimum prep- 
aration of 6 years for an elementary or high 
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school teacher certificate—as proposed by 
the NEA's research director, Sam Lambert at 
the Fourth National School for Teacher Sal- 
ary Scheduling in September 1961, 

Will this raise the caliber of teachers? 
Will it improve the present situation in 
which the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
a former academic vice president of a State 
university, had to admit: “I can’t qualify 
to teach anything in high school. * * * As 
far as I'm aware there’s no State in the 
Union that would certify me, * * * Of course, 
I think in some places I might get on the 
list of the 100,000 or so teachers who are 
permitted to teach on a temporary basis 
without full certification” (U.S. News & 
World Report, Aug. 28, 1961). 

The picture was well presented by Henry 
M. Wriston, president of the American As- 
sembly, who for many years served as Brown 
University's president: We have developed 
an artifictal shortage of teachers, and made 
procedures so rigid that reform is needlessly 
difficult. Lacking the stimulation of ade- 
quate competition, protected by all kinds 
of security arrangements, the lazy, the in- 
competent, the uninterested, were fastened 
like leeches upon school systems. Even sal- 
aries have ceased to reflect teaching skills 
and capacity so much as years spent or 
points gained without reference to perform- 
ance” (the New York Times, Oct. 28, 1961). 

The chances are that the percentage of 
college students who enter teaching will de- 
cline sometime during the 1960's because 
there just won't be enough jobs for them 
in the schools. No doubt, inadequate salar- 
ies will then be blamed for the trend. But 
if teachers’ salaries are inadequate and com- 
pare unfayorably with pay in other job op- 
portunities, why has the percentage of col- 
lege graduates who choose a teaching career 
been rising? Why did the number of de- 
grees in education increase 51 percent be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, while all other degrees 
declined 15 percent? Why did the number 
of certificated teachers in the public schools 
grow 56 percent while civilian employment 
expanded only 11 percent? 

It has become customary to demonstrate 
the “teachers’ plight” by comparing current 
teachers’ salarles and the pay of other wage 
earners with the rates that prevailed during 
the 1930's. On that basis, teachers have 
done poorly indeed, Persons in private em- 
ployment or self-employed had thelr in- 
comes cut severely (or lost their source of 
income) during the depression, while not 
many teachers had their salaries materially 
reduced or lost their jobs. Compared with 
the rest of the people, the teachers never 
had it so good as in the depression. But if 
we relate present earnings of teachers and 
of other wage earners or self-employed per- 
sons to any year or period elther before or 
after the depression, 
teachers have been able to advance more 
rapidly than nonteachers. This is all to the 

, and the trend, by all indications, may 
well continue. 

It is true that men physicians, engineers, 
scientists, lawyers, dentists, architects 
working about 240 days a year earn, on the 
average, more than a teacher working 180 
days. Why shouldn't they? But only 1 
teacher in 10 is a man with a family, and 
he usually takes a summer job. Seventy-one 
percent of the teachers are women and two- 
thirds of those 25 years and over are mar- 
ried, with husbands present. Women teach- 
ers receive higher salaries than most other 
women college graduates or professional 
workers, as surveys of the Labor Department 
and the Census Bureau have shown. Very 
few jobs offer a college girl as much pay for 
her time as public school teaching. 

Despite their seeming disadvantage, men 
have been streaming to the schools in ever- 
growing numbers. The percentage of men 
among public school teachers climbed from 
14 percent in 1920, to 22 percent in 1940, and 
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we find that the 
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to 29 percent in 1960. Between 1950 and 
1960 the number of women teachers in- 
creased 34 percent, of men teachers 100 per- 
cent, although during the same period the 
number of all men college graduates declined 
18 percent while the number of women col- 
lege graduates grew 28 percent. 

The schools’ problem of attracting a higher 
caliber of men candidates to the teaching 
profession will not be solved until they are 
used more fully and effectively and until, as 
Dr. Wriston suggested in his comment above, 
methods of pay reflect teaching skills and 
capacity rather than years spent and points 
gained, 

In summary: The much-adyertised teacher 
shortage is contrived. Within not too many 
years the teachers’ market will be charac- 
terized by the difficulty of finding enough 
jobs rather than enough teachers, 

When the claims of vast and growing ma- 
terial deficiencies and of past and present in- 
adequate school support are proven falla- 
cious, the protagonists of Federal aid pre- 
sent a final, and to them incontrovertible, 
argument. Said Secretary Ribicof to the 
American Council on Education: “If our 
States and communities could do the whole 
job alone, I would say to them: ‘Go to it, 
Do what needs to be done, and we in the 
Federal Goyernment will applaud your ef- 
forts.’ But the States and local governments 
alone cannot do the job of developing to the 
utmost our greatest natural asset, the youth 
of this Nation * * education has become 
such a big, expensive, national problem that 
unless the Federal Government plays the 
role that the cities and States can no longer 
play by themselves, we are gradually going 
to slip further and further behind in the 
field of education.” 

This raises any number of questions. 
Where is the evidence that States and com- 
munities can no longer provide the support 
of education? What resources are available 
to the National Government which are not 
located within the borders of the 50 States 
and subject to their taxing powers? What 
makes the National Government such a su- 
perior source of funds when it seems in- 
capable of financing its established activi- 
ties—having been unable to raise enough 
revenues to meet expenditures more than 
80 percent of the time in over 30 years? 

Where is the evidence that the job of 
financing the public schools is becoming 
more difficult rather than easier? Between 
1950 and 1960 school enrollment grew 43 
percent, prices 23 percent; but State and 
local school support soared 167 percent al- 
through national income and product grew 
only 77 percent (actual dollars). In price- 
adjusted dollars the economy expanded 39 
percent in the 1950's—at a slightly lower 
rate than enrollment (43 percent)—State 
and local school support 110 percent. 

In the current 10 years (1960 to 1970) na- 
tional product and income are generally 
expected to advance between 40 percent and 
50 percent. But public schools will see their 
enrollment grow by only 20 percent—or at 
the most 22 percent. Obviously it will be 
much easier to support the schools in the 
1960's, when enrollment will grow at half 
the rate of the economy, than it was in the 
1950's, when it grew faster than national 
product or income. 

The National Education Association has 
demanded that school support in the 1960's 
be doubled—raised from $15.5 to $31 billion. 
Why should school funds be boosted 100 
percent when enrollment rises 20 percent? 
True, some such relationship has existed in 
the past—school revenues climbing at sev- 
eral times the rate of attendance. What 
evidence is there that this has raised the 
quality of the educational product? How 
certain are we that the paramount need now 
is for more money for education rather than 
more education for the money? Has not the 
time come to demand greater wisdom and 
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efficiency in the use of the available re- 
sources and a general raising of educational 
standards? 

If school funds are to be boosted from 
$15.5 billion to $24 billion—or, according to 
the NEA, to $31 billion—how much help 
would a Federal-aid program of $600 million 
or even $1 or $2 billion provide? It would 
still leave the State responsible for better 
than 90 percent of the school support. Do 
we assume that the States can raise $23 or 
$30 billion under their own powers but lack 
just the extra billion or two, and that that 
amount spells the difference between excel- 
lent and deprived schools? 

Can it be seriously claimed that the citi- 
zens of New York, California, Illinois or Con- 
necticut cannot afford—or are unwilling— 
to pay for the education of their children 
and need outside ald or outside force? Some 
hold that the wealthier States can well meet 
their needs but that the poorer States can- 
not. If so, why not just aid the low-income 
States? It is, of course, well known that 
such a plan would not stand a chance in a 
million. Income differentials among the 
States have long been narrowing—in the 
past 30 years, on a per capita basis from 
1:43 to 1:2.5—and the educational dollar 
buys more in the low-income States. It costs 
2 to 3 times as much to build a classroom in 
New York as in Georgia or Mississippi; 
teachers’ salaries have been rising faster in 
the South and place teachers there in a bet- 
ter position relative to income levels in their 
respective communities than northern 
teachers. Moreover, most of the enrollment 
increase over the next decade will take place 
in the wealthy States; the 12 lowest-income 
States will enroll fewer children in 1970 than 
they did in 1960. Why take from the States 
that will take care of most of the problem 
and give to the others? 

That States are prevented from boosting 
taxes by interstate competition is a myth 
that has been amply refuted by dozens of 
research studies. State and local tax differ- 
entials are insignificant when compared with 
other cost factors and do not determine in- 
dustrial location, save in very exceptional 
cases. The postwar record of almost con- 
tinuous State and local tax boosts in every 
State and community proves that taxes can 
be and are being raised where necessary with 
the consent of the voters. 

But, we are being told, State and local 
revenues lag behind economic growth while 
Federal revenues soar ahead. This fable 
has been around for a long time because few 
have bothered to check the record. Since 
1945 tax collections have less than doubled 
at the national level, quadrupled at State 
and local levels. Between 1920 and 1940 tax 
receipts declined at the national level, multi- 
plied 244 times at State and local levels. The 
period prior to 1916 shows the same picture. 
Only in the years 1916 to 1920, 1940 to 1945 
(and 1950 to 1952)—that is, during shooting 
wars—did National Government tax reve- 
nues rise faster than either national income 
or State and local receipts. In peacetime, 
States and localities have proven more effec- 
tive in boosting their revenues. 

The fact that State and local governments 
have been expanding their finances faster 
than the National Government is now being 
held against them by the Federal ald advo- 
cates: State and local taxes, they assert, 
have become excessive, and the taxpayers 
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need relief—by getting money for free from 
the inexhaustible Federal x Of 
course, if States and communities had not 
expanded their tax receipts so fast this 
would have been advanced as proof that 
they just could not do it. This seems to be 
a “heads I win, talls you lose” proposition. 
States and localities are damned if they raise 
taxes and damned if they don't. 

To push public spending upward at a faster 
rate than economic growth means higher 
taxes at some level, National. State, or local. 
That States and localities have exhausted 
their fiscal capacity is no more true today 
than it was 10 or 20 years ago. “The weak- 
ness of State and local taxing system is 
the impact of heavy Federal taxes,“ said 
New Jersey Gov. Robert B. Meyner. Can this 
be corrected by placing added responsibill- 
ties on the overburdened National Treasury? 

We may seriously doubt that a Federal 
program would mean a net addition to other- 
wise available school support. Part or all of 
it would be in substitution. State and local 
officials would not continue to push so hard 
for tax boosts if they could obtain the funds 
with less political pain and risk from 
Washington. 

Those who truly believe that the National 
Government possesses a superior and more 
expandable taxing capacity could, of course, 
support plans that would permit the deduc- 
tion from Federal income taxes of all or part 
of local schoo] taxes and tuition payments to 
public and private schools. This is being 
proposed in several bills before the 87th Con- 
gress (e.g., S. 792, S. 991). Such indirect aid 
would enable the schools to raise additional 
funds, with the cost channeled through the 
National Treasury. 

Federal aid proponents dislike such plans 
intensely: Tax credits would leave decision- 
making powers and policy control in the 
hands of parents and communities. More- 
over, they could—perish the thought—help 
strengthen the private schools. 

In conclusion: Those who have not taken 
a definite stand on the need or desirability 
of Federal aid to schools may well choose 
their position according to their preference 
among the following choices: 

Do you favor centralization of govern- 
mental power—or home rule and local au- 
tonomy? 

Do you favor control of school policies by 
parents and communities—or by the na- 
tionally organized educational bureacracy? 

Do you favor a monopolylike position for 
the public schools—or a freedom of choice 
among types of schools for parents and stu- 
dents? 

Most of the facts, arguments, and consid- 
erations in the school-aid controversy are 
being advanced to promote one side or the 
other of these choices. Whichever side the 
American people choose, they will have to 
live on in years to come. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Relationship of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion With Labor and Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 4, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, while 
looking through the Tuesday, May 1, 
1962, edition of the Chicago Daily News, 
I read an interesting editorial entitled 
“Hands Across the Sequel.” 

Since this article is, I believe, an 
equitable commentary on the relation- 
ship with labor and business which the 
Kennedy administration is seeking, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HANDS Across THE SEQUEL 


A formal statement of policy weighs more 
than the offhand cocktall party epithet being 
attributed to the President. Business, there- 
fore, could hardly ask for stronger reassur- 
ance than it now has from Mr. Kennedy 
that it will get a fair shake from his ad- 
ministration. 

His address to the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce was calculated to halt the recrimina- 
tions that have been snowballing since the 
steel price affair. He appealed for coopera- 
tion among Government, business, and labor 
in the national interest. 

The President was able to cite a record 
of action reflecting concern for business 
problems. His administration has attacked 
union featherbedding and racketeering; it 
has invoked the Taft-Hartley Act against 
nationwide strikes; he did pressure the 
steelworkers to moderate demands in the 
recent industry contract. 

We doubt, however, if his assurances will 
be instantly effective in erasing all the 
quaims of businessmen, who, for one thing, 
are less impressed by words than by action. 
For another, while the President disavowed 
any desire to control prices, he left the impli- 
cation that Government might do so unless 
“the free forces of competition will serve 
to prevent inflation from damaging the dol- 
lar and inflating prices. 

That is an impossible order for “the free 
forces of competition” if the administration 
is going to cheapen the dollar by outsize 
budget deficits. The highly touted balance 
for fiscal 1963 is now vanishing in estimates 
of a deficit variously placed at up to $7 bil- 
lion. Still, new spending proposals pour 
from the White House. 

The U.S. Chamber delegates may recall, 
too, that while the steelworkers were pres- 
Sured into settling for a small fringe raise, 
they were not denounced as unpatriotic and 
irresponsible for taking it. 

Somewhere in the future, also, is the sug- 
gestion of Secretary of Commerce Hodges 
that the administration intended to do in 
other basic industries what it did in steel. 

All of these matters are probably sufficient 
to prevent businessmen from joining a spon- 
taneous and unanimous move to erect 
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statues to Mr. Kennedy as their best friend 
since Calvin Coolidge. 

The President, however, has made a fair 
statement of his conception of mutual in- 
terest, which is ample reason for the co- 
operation he asks. The proper role of gov- 
ernment is impartial umpire, not a pal 
to any segment of the Nation. 


Heartening Paradox in East-West 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
we pursue every feasible ‘means to 
achieve a workable and meaningful sys- 
tem of arms control and disarmament, 
we also take every precaution to insure 
that our defense preparedness is suffi- 
cient to deter aggression. 

This seeming paradox, which has dis- 
turbed many Americans, is a subject 
which Chalmers Roberts has treated with 
considerable thoughfulness in a recent 
article appearing in the Washington 
Post. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this excellent 
analysis of the current world situation 
to our colleagues’ attention: 

HEARTENING PARADOX IN EAST-WEST 
RELATIONS 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

To look at page one of any daily paper in 
the land today is to be confronted with a 
paradox. 

A new US. disarmament plan is unveiled 
the day the House unanimously votes a 
massive arms bill; nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere is about to be resumed by both 
America and Russia while their diplomats 
calmly discuss a Berlin settlement; we fight 
the Communists in South Vietnam but both 
sides hold back their punch in neighboring 
Laos. 

There are paradoxes, too, in Washington 
and Moscow. Each Government has its 
troubles with its allies. Each is beset by 
those who want to push the hard line to- 
ward the potential enemy, those who are 
suspicious both of diplomacy over Berlin 
and Laos and of talk of gutting down 
armaments. 

Yet, all these seemingly contradictory 
facts are not as odd as they are confusing. 
There is, indeed, a logical line of reasoning 
behind. the Kennedy administration's 
actions, and the assumption here is that 
something not too dissimilar exists in the 
regime headed by Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey. 

THE DICHOTIC EAGLE 


Perhaps it was put best by President Ken- 
nedy himself in a passage in his first state 
of the Union address nearly 15 months ago 
when he said: 

“On the presidential coat of arms, the 
American eagle holds in his right talon the 


Olive branch, while in his left he holds a 
bundle of arrows. We intend to give equal 
attention to both.” 

Herein lies the explanation for the seem- 
ing paradox on our side: a disarmament 
plan and a huge arms budget; negotiation 
over Berlin and Laos, but warfare in South 
Vietnam. In essence, it is diplomacy backed 
by a willingness to use power. 

This is an old prescription for the conduct 
of international relations. To make it work, 
however, requires sophistication in the use 
of both the military and the diplomatic tools, 
including a fine sense of . Looking 
around the world in this spring of 1962, one 
must give the administration rather good 
marks on those counts, at least, But the 
men in charge know that some rough times 
surely lie ahead. 


CONVERSATIONAL STAGE 


As Americans say, “It takes two to tango.” 
Or, as Khrushchev recently put it in dis- 
cussing the fruitless nuclear test ban negoti- 
ations, “One cannot clap with one hand 
only.” 

Messrs. Kennedy and Khrushchev have not 
yet reached the tango stage nor are they 
clapping. But they are talking to each other 
and doing so in what appears to be dead 
earnest on both sides. And it is not at all 
unlikely that sometime this year, perhaps 
in June, the two men will be sitting down 
together to discuss the issues which divide 
them and their nations. 

The first act of the international drama 
now being played on the world stage took 
place in Vienna last June. Mr. Kennedy 
had flown there to take a personal reading 
of the Soviet leader; Khrushchev, it is now 
evident, went there determined to give the 
new American President the shock treat- 
ment, and he did so by means of a Ber- 
lin ultimatum. 

The Kennedy response was to resort to the 
“bundle of arrows.” With the consent of 
Congress, he added significantly to American 
military power. But he never forgot the 
“olive branch.” 

In Laos, where the military advantage lay 
with the Communists, Khrushchev acted, and 
has continued to act, in a conciliatory fash- 
fon. But, on Berlin, the point of direct 
United States-Soviet confrontation, and thus 
the most dangerous spot in terms of nuclear 
war, Khrushchey did not move until mid- 
March, in the course of the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference. 


SOME PLEASANT STRAWS 


It now seems evident that some time be- 
fore that date, Khrushchey and his fellow 
rulers in the Kremlin made a decision to see 
if they could come to terms with the West 
over Berlin. Naturally, they want the best 
terms they can squeeze from the West, and 
they know all too well that West Berlin lies 
exposed 100 miles inside the Communist or- 
bit. : 

Yet, since mid-March, there have been all 
sorts of minor Soviet gestures of peace: a 
lowering of the propaganda tone; an end of 
harassment in the air corridors; an end to 
disputes over military missions; the recall of 
Marshal Ivan Konev. This new Soviet line 
even covered the fine point of the Soviet 
Ambassador to Washington, Anatoly F. Do- 
brynin, asking the State Department in ad- 
vance if it was all right for him to talk with 
reporters after presenting his credentials to 
Mr. Kennedy. 

As to nuclear testing, both sides have kept 
up a propaganda barrage designed to put the 
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monkey of unfavorable world opinion on the 
other's back. But the Soviets have not really 
worked very hard to prevent American at- 
mospheric testing. They could have made it 
considerably more difficult for the President 
to give the now inevitable order. The as- 
sumption here, therefore, is that the So- 
viets themselves want to test and thus want 
us to start first so they can quickly follow. 


KREMLIN HAS REASONS 


Whether the coming tests will affect the 
Berlin talks is not clear, though the answer 
probably is “No.” It should be evident to the 
Soviets, if only by reading the leaks in the 
American press of US. proposals on 
Berlin, that the President is in earnest 
about a resolution of this issue. Khru- 
shchey probably means it when he says, as 
he did in his recent letter to British Prime 
Minister Macmillan, that the Berlin issue 
is a delayed- action mine” which ought to 
be rendered inactive. 

It is going to take a lot of doing to do that. 
But whether it can be done at all depends 
on just what is behind the current Soviet 
attitude of negotiation. Here one is reduced 
to speculation, but at least there is a con- 
sensus in the American Government as to 
what is motivating the Soviet Union. 

It is twofold. First, and most obviously, 
Khrushchev knows the risk of nuclear war 
and wants to avoid it. The Kennedy arms 
buildup, far more than the Kennedy prose, 
has convinced him that the United States 
would fight, even fight a nuclear war, over 
its rights in West Berlin. 

Second, and highly important, is what is 
described here as the crisis in the allocation 
of Soviet resources. There are just not 
enough of them to meet the needs of all 
the claimants in Soviet society: armaments; 
space; housing; consumer goods as incen- 
tives for both farmers and industrial work- 
ers; aid for the Communist bloc, and foreign 
ald to help wean the underdeveloped non- 
Communist nations away from the West. 

A third factor, though difficult to assess, is 
the Sino-Soviet conflict. Reports last week 
from the recent Peiping top-level closed door 
conference indicate an effort to paper over 
the differences. But it is doubtful that they 
can be papered over effectively. And the un- 
certainty on Khrushchev’s Eastern front 
must surely add to whatever belief he has 
that now may be a good time to try to come 
to terms on his Western front over Berlin, 


THE FERMENT IN BONN 


Khrushchey’s aim from the beginning has 
been to drive the West out of West Berlin, to 
force the West to recognize his puppet state 
of East Germany and to make the West ac- 
cept once and for all the current border be- 
tween East Germany and Poland. 

President Kennedy has made it clear that 
the West can be driven from West Berlin 
only at the cost of war. But it is evident 
that Mr. Kennedy is willing to make some 
gestures toward both the East German and 
the border issues in return for a new agree- 
ment on Western access to West Berlin. 

Herein lie the bargaining possibilities, and 
herein lies the current state of unease among 
West German politicians now busy trying to 
get into position for advancement once 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer departs from 


power. 
The United States certainly is not going to 
East Germany in any formal sense 
nor is it going to accept in a formal way the 
Oder-Neisse border line. But both the pup- 
pet state and the border are facts of life, and 
some gestures toward them would be worth 
exchanging for a new access accord even 
though there would be no guarantee that 
Khrushchey at some later date would not. 
tear it up. 

Khrushchey’s long-term aims would at 
least be advanced by any Berlin accord now 
in prospect, even though no official American 
spokesman is likely to admit this. But the 
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President is thinking more of his worldwide 
responsibilities to keep the peace and to 
prevent encroachment of the Communists 
on the free world, A defusing of the Berlin 
time bomb fits that aim. 5 

In Vietnam, the President is employing 
the “bundle of arrows." Here, by use of 
American military power, he is letting Khru- 
shehev, and the Chinese Communists as well, 
know that the West will not permit that 
kind of Communist “war of liberation“ to 
succeed, 

The central aim, of course, is to end the 
arms race. Khrushchey says that “history 
tells us that any arms race ends in war,” and 
this is not disputed in Washington. But to 
halt the arms spiral requires, first, some 
easement, if not a permanent settlement, of 
the critical Berlin issue. Hence Berlin has 
a very large meaning for all the world. This 
is true to a lesser degree of Vietnam and 
other secondary points of conflict. 

Another round of nuclear weapons tests 
will make the problem more difficult but it 
should not make it impossible. Very much 
depends on the extent of the resources crisis 
in the Soviet Union and the pressures this 
exerts on Khrushchev. 

There is no end in sight of Communist 
hostility toward democracy. There is no 
end in sight for the Kennedy policy of brand- 
ishing both the bundle of arrows and the 
Olive branch. The world will see more para- 
doxes of moves toward war and concurrent 
moves toward peace. 

Khrushchev, too, has his arrows and olive 
branch method—alternate phases of nuclear 
blackmail threats and pleas for peaceful co- 
existence, Sometimes both are evident on 
the same day, in fact. 

But both sides today are keeping open the 
channels of communication; both are seeking 
to defuse Berlin. And while that is true, 
there at least can be hope. 


Polish Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year, on the occasion of Polish Inde- 
pendence Day, people throughout the 
free world commemorate their struggle 
for independence. Each year I com- 
memorate it with an increasingly heavier 
heart when I realize the Polish people 
are still under the yoke of Russian com- 
munism. Recently the Secretary of 
State of the United States stated before 
the House Select Committee on Export 
Control that— 

Poland is clearly a member of the Soviet 
bloc, It is bound to the U.S.S.R. not only 
through such formal instrumentalities as 
the Warsaw Pact, but also because of its 
exposed geographic position and its heavy 
economic dependence upon the Soviet Union. 
Even more important is the fact that Soviet 
troops are still present in Poland. The 
Polish position on international issues is 
rarely distinguishable from that of the So- 
viet bloc itself. In brief, Poland is a part 
of the Soviet bloc and U.S. policies must 
fully take account of this fact. 


Then in an almost direct contradic- 
tory statement the Secretary of State 
said: 


It is equally important to recognize that 
Poland refiects nationalist sentiments within 
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the Soviet system * * * the Polish Govern- 
ment has enjoyed a measure of autonomy 
which, while limited Is nevertheless unique 
within the bloc. 


The Secretary of Commerce also 
stated: 

In 1957, U.S. export policy with respect 
to Poland was altered due to the greater 
independence from Soviet domination which 
was asserted and demonstrated by the Polish 
Government. 


In a release the Secretary of Com- 
merce stated: 

Poland has been treated as a friendly 
country since 1957 in line with U.S. policy 
to encourage greater independente on its 
part. 


These contradictory statements are 
hard to explain. The reassurances of 
two high Government officials that aid 
to the Communist government of Po- 
land is in the interest of the United 
States are difficult to comprehend. 
They are basing their estimates upon 
false premises or are deliberately mis- 
leading the American people. The true 
facts are, the Polish people are a friendly 
people and are governed by a govern- 
ment subservient to a foreign power, the 
Soviet Union, which has as its objective 
the destruction of our system of gov- 
ernment and our way of life. 

When our Government speaks of 
“greater independence from Soviet dom- 
ination for the Polish Government” they 
should realize that this can only be 
brought about by destruction of the 
present Communist government of Po- 
land and its master, Russian commu- 
nism. 

The Polish people will continue to 
struggle for their independence. If we 
show the same determination, it will be 
only a matter of time before the Polish 
people will be free and again celebrating 
independence on their own soil. 


Questionnaire Returns From Maryland 
Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 4, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I have 
polled the citizens of the State of Mary- 
land on questions of national interest, 
now in the public mind. Details of my 
questionnaire and a tabulation of the 
results are contained in my weekly news- 
letter, Senate Cloakroom, dated May 7. 
1962. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the newsletter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE CLOAKROOM 
(Newsletter of U.S. Senator J. GLENN BEALL, 
of Maryland) 

PEOPLE ARE INTERESTED—-QUESTIONNAINE 

RETURNS 

You sometimes hear it sald that the public 
is not deeply concerned about national prob- 
lems, but we have evidence to the contrary: 


1962 


The questionnaires which we recently sent 
out were filled out and returned to us by 
more than 1 in every 4 persons on our mail- 
ing list of 8.000 Marylanders. We received 
2,233 answers. Some of the returned ques- 
tionnaires bore more than one set of an- 
swers—one for each adult member of the 
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family. Our list includes doctors, lawyers, 
executives, ministers, engineers, teachers, 
farmers, white-collar workers, clerks, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, steelworkers, laborers—peo- 
ple of every profession and trade, of both 
political parties, in part of the State— 
and; I believe, on a fairly proportionate 
basis. The returns furnish a good cross- 
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section view of how the people of Maryland 
feel on the important subjects in the public 
mind. In subsequent issues of Senate Cloak- 
room, we will analyze some of the returns. 
The tabulation of the 2,233 answers to each 
of our 46 questions gives us the following 


Tesults, by percentage: 


1, Do you favor the U.S. purchase of U.N. N. bonds 


Should we continue forvign WATS S 


Do you ſu vor Government ding to e natlonal 


Would you like to see taxes 


5 


d we tax income earned abroad, by American 


— — pat 


Are you in sympathy with the U. N. ‘actions in — Congo 
Would you favor the U. S. withdrawal from the U. N. 7 


creased so that the Federal Government could finance more spending programs 
Bould think the Fedoral Gorernmont should vegies taxes on interest and dividends”. 


sore nd ae in 3 countries. 
Do you think we should give aid to nations which call 8 “neutral” but vote the U. N. 7. 
te paon to . —.— 5 
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16 15 

17. would vou favor making loans at a low interest rate to industries which would be hurt by a lowering of tariffs 34 16 
18. Do you favor right-to-work laws? 13 
1y. Do you think social — Leu payments should be increased whenever Federal salaries are increased across the board to meot the con- 

eee ee . L E E a 17 
20. Do you think the Fodoral Gorani should abolish the death sentence in all Federal jurisdict ions? 12 
21, Should the tt tax be outlawed by the Federal government? 13 
22. Should we re a trade embargo against Cuba at once 13 
sa xe = — * 3 protect — pied pe dgalnst Communist encroachment by taking steps to overthrow the Communist regime Iin Cuba?_ 5 

Should we join Wiis BEMOR A Sc SL ace cect ado eas a ee nd lade seem aan ope NS eae ape nee eae pete 

25. Do you think the . gelt i in rélusing to build the R8-70 bomber, classed as a “strike first” rather than a retallatory weapon? 2 
25. W Dua meena gd proposal that the Federal Government participate, on s matching basis, in the construction of fallout shelters under schools 2 * 

er . „ A 0 ò d ð ß . ͤ . ee 
T. Would you . our gotng to war if necessary to prevent boing furced out of West Berlin by the Russians’ 14 15 
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Tarifs and International Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 4, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article entitled “A Duty of 
Congress,” written by Henry Hazlitt and 
Published in Newsweek of April 16, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Dory or CONGRESS 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

In the Constitution, alone is 
Sranted power “to lay and collect * * > 
duties” and “to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations.“ In the Government's tariff 


the proposal that the President be given 
power to reduce this country’s existing tariffs 
by as much as 50 percent in return for com- 
parable reductions by other countries—and 
even to cut tariffs to zero on items on which 
the U.S. and Common Market together ac- 
count for 80 percent or more of aggregate 
world export value. But the bill would 
also give the President power: (1) To in- 
crease any tariff by 50 percent over “the rate 
existing on July 1, 1934" (l.e. before any 
of the reductions made in 28 years of re- 
ciprocal agreements); (2) to levy new tariffs 
on duty-free goods up to half of their value, 
and (3) to impose any “other import restric- 
tion * * * as he may determifie to be in the 
national interest.” 


AN ACT TO ABDICATE 

So the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 might 
more appropriately be called an act to abdi- 

cate the constitutional power and responsi- 
bility of Congress over tariffs and trade and 
to turn everything over to the President. 

There is, of course, a practical argument 
for a limited delegation of power in this field. 
Though reciprocal trade agreements rest on 
dubious assumptions, Congress has already 
been delegating its tarlff_making powers for 
28 years. Individual agreements often in- 
volve more than a thousand items. Congress 
as such is hardly equipped to bargain sepa- 


retay with each foreign country or trading 
loc. 

But that is no reason why it need surren- 
der its constitutional powers and responsi- 
bilities, tie its own hands in advance, and 
reduce itself to impotence in this field. It 
can and should provide that the President 
submit every trade agreement to Congress, 
but that an agreement go into effect in 60 
days unless either House votes against it. 

There are ample precedents for such a pro- 


Affairs). The President himself, in asking 
a few weeks ago for discretionary powers to 
cut income taxes, suggested that such powers 
be “subject to congressional veto.” 
CONGRESSIONAL VETO 


Yet Under Secretary of State Ball declares: 
“It would greatly weaken the negotiating 
position of the United States if it could go 
through the great agony of making a very 
complicated trade agreement and then not 
be able to assure the country with which it 
shone pp it that it would be a binding 

y” 

If this argument is sound, the Senate 
should be deprived of its constitutional 
power to ratify treaties by a two-thirds vote 
or to reject them by a vote of one-third plus 
one, This constitutional provision is a far 
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more formidable hurdle than the safeguard 
here proposed. It requires a positive two- 
thirds majority endorsement by the Senate, 
which can let a negotiated treaty die by 
mere inaction. Under the proposed trade 
expansion bill amendment, a trade agree- 
ment would automatically go into effect un- 
less at least one House acted adversely on it 
within 60 days. Surely Congress should not 
allow any agreement to go into effect to 
which even one House is actively opposed. 

Nor is there any substance in Ball's 
“agony” argument. Both sets of Govern- 
ment negotiators would be paid for their 

` work and time. Those of the foreign country 
would lose nothing by their own tariff con- 
cession if the agreement were rejected; the 
concessions would simply not go into effect. 
Our own negotiators would be put in a 
stronger rather than a weaker bargaining 
position; they could argue that, if they con- 
ceded too much, Congress might kill the 
whole agreement. 

Finally, turning power over to the Presi- 
dent is no guarantee against political log- 
rolling—as illustrated by Mr. Kennedy's order 
for a sharp increase in the tariffs on woolen 
carpets and glass, the bulk of which comes 
from Belgium, in order to win sectional sup- 


port for his program. 


Cuban Prisoners 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


(Mr. CRAMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, prior to 
the Easter recess I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 459 opposing the 
ransom as indemnity demand of Castro 
of $62 million for about 1,100 Cuban 
prisoners on the basis that I do not be- 
lieve in the United States condoning 
payment of indemnity. I think it is 
against the best interests of this Gov- 
ernment. Also it makes no sense to pre- 
vent dollars from flowing to Cuba by 
cutting off tobacco trade and putting 
people out of work in the cigar manufac- 
turing industry on the one hand, and on 
the other hand reversing that no-trad- 
ing-with-the-enemy policy and permit- 
ting $62 million to go to Cuba in the 
form of an indemnity. 

Mr. Speaker, on December 6 the ad- 
ministration through the Internal Reve- 
nue Service issued a preliminary regula- 
tion permitting all contributions to the 
Cuban Families Committee for the Lib- 
eration of Prisoners of War, made up of 
alien refugees, to be tax free, meaning 
that the U.S. taxpayers are going to 
have to pay for it in the long run as a 
result of lost revenue in an estimated 
amount of $30 million of the $62 million. 
This is wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sent a letter to the 
President and one to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, asking that this regula- 
tion be revoked. I trust that this action 
will be taken, which is necessary in the 
best interests of this country. Not to do 
this can only be interpreted as condon- 
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ing this abortive ransom and indemnity 
deal. 

The letters follow: 

APRIL 25, 1962. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Two weeks ago, I in- 
troduced House Concurrent Resolution 459, 
opposing the dollars-for-prisoners ransom or 
indemnity demand by Fidel Castro, and 
specifically opposing any decision on the 
part of the Treasury Department to make 
contributions to the Cuban Families Com- 
mittee for the Liberation of Prisoners of War, 
for the purpose of paying indemnity and/or 
ransom for Cuban prisoners, tax-free contri- 
butions. Action on the resolution is pend- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, it now develops that the Treas- 
ury did indeed make such contributions tax- 
deductible through a temporary ruling dated 
last December 6. Thus, the administration 
is condoning this nefarious plot in spite of 
your remarks to the contrary at your April 
11 news conference, at which time you 
stated, in part: 

“I think Mr. Castro knows that the U.S. 
Government cannot engage in a negotiation 
like this and he knows very well that the 
families cannot raise these millions of dol- 
lars.” 

The United States should not be placed 
in the position of condoning the payment 
of indemnity demands to any country, least 
of all Cuba against which you invoked the 
Trading With the Enemy Act just a few 
weeks ago to prevent the flow of expendable 
currency and dollars to Cuba, even from 
friendly third countries in the form of ex- 
porting products containing Cuban 
to this country, which was a followup of 
the total trade embargo. 

Because of this apparent conflict in the 
administration's thinking, I have no choice 
but to request that you instruct the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to immediately rescind 
this ruling. Meanwhile, a copy of my letter 
of today to the Secretary is attached. 

I have a particular interest in this matter 
as an American citizen, as a Representative 
from Florida, which is only 90 miles from 
Castro's Communist island, and as the Rep- 
resentative of 6,000 Tampa cigar workers, 
1,100 of whom are now unemployed as a re- 
sult of your trade embargo. These cigar 
workers have constantly shown a willingness 
to make this sacrifice In order to deprive 
Castro of $20 million in tobacco dollars each 
year, and they maintain this willingness to- 
day, but if the U.S. Government continues 
to back this indemnity plot by taking more 
than that amount in tax revenue losses alone, 
the cigar workers will have every reason to 
feel that they were let down by their own 
Government. 

Unless this ruling is lifted, I am fearful 
that Castro will continue to confront us with 
these tractor-prisoner-money trades, and 
your action in taking the necessary steps to 
rescind this ruling will be appreciated by all 
freedom-loving Americans. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. Cramer. 
APRIL 25, 1962. 
Hon. DouçcLas DILLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Department of 
the Treasury, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Secretary DILLON: This is to inform 
you that I have introduced House Concur- 
rent Resolution 459, opposing the dollars- 
for-prisoners ransom and indemnity de- 
mand by Fidel Castro, and specifically op- 
posing any decision on the part of the Treas- 
ury Department to make contributions to 
the Cuban Families Committee for the Lib- 
eration of Prisoners of War, for the purpose 
of paying indemnity and/or ransom for 
Cuban prisoners, tax-free contributions, as 
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ruled by your Department. You will note 
the provision in House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 459 opposing any such regulation being 
issued by the Treasury Department in behalf 
of the U.S. Government. 

I have been informed that the Internal 
Revenue Service, on December 6, 1961, which 
interestingly enough preceded the demand 
by Fidel Csatro for ransom and indemnity 
by some 4 months, made a preliminary de- 
termination and issued a tentative regula- 
tion that contributions to the Cuban Fam- 
ilies Committee for the Liberation of Pris- 
oners of War, to be used for the purpose of 
paying ransom and indemnity to Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Communist government for the release 
of the invasion prisoners, would be tax free. 

This is to inform you that, consistent with 
the resolution I have introduced, I strongly 
oppose this regulation and ask that it be 
rescinded in that it is, in my opinion, against 
the best interests of the United States in 
our fight against atheistic communism. It 
is unconscionable to me that the United 
States should be put in the position of rati- 
fying or condoning this ransom and indem- 
nity deal, first by issuing visas to the ne- 
gotiating refugee party and, now, by the is- 
suance of the Treasury regulation making 
contributions to the Cuban Families Com- 
mittee for the Liberation of Prisoners of 
War tax free. 

Worse yet, it further places the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the position of paying an estl- 
mated 50 percent, or $30 million, of the 
total ransom through the loss of general 
tax revenues because of the Treasury Depart- 
ment ruling. 

It is obvious to me that we have here 8 
case where there was prior knowledge, a5 
early as last December, that Castro would 
would be making the prisoner trade offer, 
and the U.S. Treasury Department was in- 
structed to get ready for it by issuing the 
tax deduction ruling. Then, on April 10, 
the administration was quoted by the Wash- 
ing Daily News as “playing it by ear“ and 
refusing to place obstacles in the way of 
private negotiations by Cuban exiles. The 
next day, April 11, the Washington Post ran 
a story carrying a headline, Kennedy Sym- 
pathetic to Captives Purchase,” over a story 
that said the administration would take ® 
“sympathetic” look at any privately negoti- 
ated ransom deal, 

That same day, at his news conference, the 
President seemed to shy away from what the 
news stories contained, and registered his 
dismay with the whole idea. He said, in 
part, and I quote: “I think Mr. Castro knows 
that the U.S. Government cannot engage in 
a negotiation like this and he knows very 
will that the families cannot raise these mil- 
lions of dollars.” 

In short, it is an example of the ad- 
ministration saying one thing and doing 
another. The President registers his horrow 
at the whole idea, but he makes no mention 
of lifting the ruling. 

The United States cannot be put in the 
position of condoning the payment of in- 
demnity demands to any country, eu- 
larly to Communist Cuba, against which the 
President a few weeks- ago invoked the 
Trading With the Enemy Act to prevent the 
flow of expendable currency and dollars tO 
Cuba, even from friendly third countries in 
the form of exporting products containing 
Cuban goods to this country, which was a 
follow-up of the total trade embargo. 

Fidel Castro recently reiterated his pre- 
viously stated position that the $62 million 
he is demanding for his Cuban prisoners i5 
indemnity for damages suffered by Cuba as & 
result of the invasion which he said was the 
direct responsibility of the United States. 
The condonation of payment of such in- 
demnity by the United States, even thoug? 
payment is made through the committee, as 
evidenced by the issuance of visas, and noW 
the determination that contributions to that 
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Committee are tax free, is contrary to the 
historical traditions of our great free Na- 
tion, where the last time a demand for in- 
demnity was made, the answer was “millions 
for defense but not 1 cent for tribute.” 

I have a particular interest in this matter, 
Not only as an American citizen, but as a 
Representative from the State of Florida 
Which is some 90 miles from Castro's Com- 
Munist island, and also as the representative 
of the Tampa cigar workers, of which some 
1,100 are now out of work, and the jobs of 
Some additional 5,000 are threatened. This 
resulted from the trade embargo which 
Was imposed, supposedly, to cut off dollars 
from Communist Castro, with the obvious 
hope that the economic squeeze would top- 
Ple his Red regime. The tobacco trade was 
approximately $20 million a year and it is 
Obvious that this $62 million indemnity 
demand would give Castro as much economic 
Support, immediately, as he would get in 3 
Years of tobacco trade. Rightly so, these 
Cigar workers are incensed, as I am, and as I 
&m sure many people throughout the coun- 
try are, that the reversed position now taken 
Will open the floodgates for the flow of $62 
Million to Castro, and in the most objec- 
tionable form of indemnity. 

I am therefore requesting that this regula- 
tion be rescinded immediately and that, 
thus, the stamp of approval by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment on this abortive ransom and in- 
demnity demand will be withdrawn. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C, Cramer, 


Modernizing the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call our colleagues’ attention to 
a short but important editorial which 
appeared in a recent edition of the Wash- 

n Post. 3 

This article is important for it deals 
With the subject of updating the United 
Nations so that it may more fully serve 
ts urgent functions in our troubled and 
ever-changing world: 

MODERNIZING THE U.N. 
It is good news that the State Department 
Working on plans to improve the function- 
of the United Nations. Dissatisfaction 
th the performance of the U.N. in some 
areas of its responsibility is clearly evident, 
ane it is by no means confined to the United 
pates, Constructive efforts to overcome the 
` Ns deficiencies are not an unfriendly ges- 
toward it but rather a conservation 
Measure in the truest sense of the word. 
What the State Department has in mind, 
Ric ding to Deputy Assistant Secretary 

hard N. Gardner, is a modest four-point 
Plan to be presented at the next meeting of 
pa General Assembly in September. It 
thet (1) strengthen the means of financing 
(a) United Nations’ peacekeeping activities; 

) set up more effective devices to keep the 


is 
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U.N.’s health, agricultural, educational and 
similar agencies working together in the 
underdeveloped countries; (3) improve the 
factfinding and mediation procedures in 
the Secretary General's office; and (4) modify 
the operations of the General Assembly in 
line with its current problems and respon- 
sibilities. 

None of these reforms would correct the 
major deficiencies that handicap the United 
Nations as an agency for the maintenance 
of peace. But each would doubtless be use- 
ful in itself, and together they would con- 
stitute a healthy precedent for adaptation 
of the U.N. to its changing obligations. If 
this world organization is to serve its pur- 
pose, it must continue to grow and to adjust 
its procedures to changing conditions, The 
veto in the Security Council is a perilous 
handicap to change, but it should not deter 
countries which believe in the U.N. from 
seeking improvements that, by their logic 
and usefulness, will command support from 
a large part of the membership, 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. PIRNIE, Mr. Speaker, once again 
on May 3, we celebrate the great Polish 
national holiday—Constitution Day. 
Friends of Poland join with Poles every- 
where, as well as citizens of Polish origin 
in many countries, to observe this sig- 
nificant event in the history of that free- 
dom-loving nation. 

Barely 2 years after the adoption of 
our own Constitution, Poland was fortu- 
nate in reforming its government with- 
out a revolution. Unfortunately, this 
assertion of constitutional democracy 
was soon countermanded by the destruc- 
tive partition of Poland in 1795, but the 
idealism that sparked the drafting of 
that great charter and the principles it 
enunciated has served to inspire a free- 
dom-loving people to recapture its terri- 
torial integrity and national sovereignty. 

The repeated observance of the Polish 
3d of May reminds the world of Poland’s 
contribution to Western civilization and 
strengthens the faith that Poland has a 
significant role to play in the future his- 
tory of liberty everywhere. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in-charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 


istration of the Senate, who, in making their 


report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 


“Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL: RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Government Manipulation of the 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a speech that I delivered before the 
District of Columbia League of Repub- 
lican Women at Washington, D.C., on 
May 7, 1962. 7 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GOVERNMENT MANIPULATION OF THE 
ECONOMY 


(Text of a speech by U.S. Senator BARRY 
Gotbwarxn, Republican, of Arizona, before 
the D.C. League of Republican Women, 
Mayfiower Hotel, Washington, D.C., May 7, 
1962) 

It is a great pleasure for me to be here 
today. I don't know where our great party 
would be without the Republican women. 
They add not only glamor and decoration to 
the political scene but a great quantity of 
the zeal and hard work needed in the hurly- 
burly of election campaigns. I know the 
men are great talkers. They steep them- 
Selves in the issues and involve themselves 
With strategy and concern themselyes with 
finances, But don't ever let them tell you 
that when it comes down to the hard work 
of campaigning, the work of handling the 
telephones, making door-to-door checks, dis- 
tributing literature and all the other tough 
Political chores, that they could do without 
the women. It just isn’t possible and I've 
been through enough campaigns to know 
what I'm talking about. So I say: Bless the 
Republican women and may their numbers 
Steadily increase. We need them and we 
admit the need, particularly as we get down 
to the hard work of the 1962 senatorial and 
Congressional elections. 

If I may, ladies, I should like to empha- 
size as strongly as I possibly can the great 
importance of the elections coming up this 
November. I doubt if there has ever been 
& time in the history of our Republic when 
Breater issues were at stake in a non-presi- 
dential contest. I want you to realize that 
this is not just another off-year election. 
It involves much more than candidate per- 
Sonalities and local campaign issues. This 
is an all-out drive to recapture control of 
the House of Representatives and to in- 
Crease our Republican strength in the 
U.S. Senate. This is a campaign to 
increase the forces of sanity in our Na- 
tional Legislature. It is a campaign on 
Which the future of our country and the 
Cause of freedom throughout the world could 

to turn. It is a campaign which we 
must dedicate to the principles of individual 
freedom and constitutional government. It 
is a campaign we must win, and win big, if 
this country is to be saved from Socialist 
regimentation. 
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Now I know that you've heard this kind 
of talk before. You've heard it in other 
campaigns from a host of Republican 
speakers. Over a long period of years, 
voices have been raised in alarm over the 
trend of government in the United States. 
They were raised, ineffectually I'm sorry to 
say, during the heyday of the New Deal and 
again when the Fair Deal was in power. 
And I'm not denying that there was reason 
for concern and alarm in those campaigns. 
All I’m saying to you here and now is that 
reasons for concern on the part of all Ameri- 
cans who prize freedom have increased to 
the point of crisis. We have, with the ad- 
vent of the New Frontier, finally reached 
the stage where either we begin to reverse 
the trend toward the all-powerful state or 
we submit to its paternalistic dictates in 
every area of our lives. 

And I use the word “dictates” advisedly, 
because we have seen over the past several 
weeks how the power of big government can 
be used in an angry dictatorial manner. 
We have seen the coercive weight of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy unleashed against a private 
segment of the economy to enforce an arbi- 
trary government edict. We have seen, in a 
dramatic, frightening way, how the power 
of government can be abused when the ex- 
ecutive will is crossed by men exercising 
their legal and moral rights in the field of 
price adjustment, 

This was far more than a dispute involv- 
ing the steel industry. It was more than 
the adjudication of a problem in inflation. 
It was more than a question of wages and 
prices and profits. Basically, it was a ques- 
tion of American freedom and how far that 
freedom has slipped away from us through 
the pyramiding of powers in the hands of a 
centralized government. 

There is no law on the books which says 
the President of the United States shall have 
the power to fix prices. There was no re- 
quest from the industry that the Govern- 
ment help them, out of its bureaucratic wis- 
dom, to decide what they should charge for 
their product. There was no existing supply 
emergency that warranted extreme Execu- 
tive action. 

There was only an Executive will backed 
by the police powers of the Federal bureauc- 
racy to bring about a stated condition in the 
economic system. And this will was used 
to force, to compel, to intimidate in a 
fashion usually associated with totalitarian 
states. 

In this matter, the President claims he 
acted in the public interest and that he was 
motivated by concern over the inflationary 
effects of the steel price increase. But, I 
suggest, this argument won't stand up under 
the light of investigation. I won't argue 
with the premise that halting inflation is in 
the public interest, but I do question the 
President's concern. For if he were gen- 
uinely interested in halting inflation, he 
could do it without interfering in the legiti- 
mate concerns of the business community. 
When you get right down to it, the Govern- 
ment and its present fiscal policies are the 
greatest single cause of inflation in the 
United States today. Even a student econo- 
mist could tell the President that the way 
to slow down inflation is to balance the 
Federal budget, reduce unnecessary Govern- 
ment spending, do away with deficit financ- 
ing. These are all things that the President 
himself could accomplish without a single 


new law and without the exercise of a single 
police power. These are that have 
been crying out for Executive attention—and 
I might say, “in the public interest“ ever 
rae the New Frontier came into office. 
y are things desperately needed, not onl 
to halt inflation but to ee this country 2 
favorable balance in her international pay- 
ments and halt the swift flow of gold out of 
the country. But the administration con- 
venlently and for political reasons overlooks 
these obvious prods to inflation and con- 
centrates instead on the actions of the busi- 
ness community. 

Make no mistake about it. The target in 
this situation was American business and 
not inflation. If you have any doubt on 
this score I would refer you to the New York 
Times of April 23 which quoted the Presi- 
dent as saying: “My father always told me 
that all businessmen were sons-of-bitches, 
but I never believed it ‘til now.” I under- 
stand that the Times is now sorry it printed 
the quotation and that the White House 
claims the President wasn't quoted cor- 
rectly. But there is little doubt that the 
President said something of the sort which 
underscores his antipathy for the business 
community and gives credence to pronounce 
fears that the New Frontier is an antibusi- 
ness administration in the finest traditions 
of the New Deal. Of course, there was plenty 
of evidence of this long before the famous 
steel price crackdown, but businessmen, in 
their usual optimism, hoped against hope 
that the President and his advisers meant 
what they said when they paid lipservice 
to the free enterprise system. For the life 
of me, I can’t understand why American 
businessmen persisted in this hope, They 
should have known longago. The signs were 
all there when the President surrounded 
himself with advisers recruited from the 
ranks of organized labor and liberal theorists 
in Americans for Democratic Action. They 
were underscored by the drafting of many 
massive programs for Government interven- 
tion, by increased activity on the part of 
business regulatory bodies, by the extension 
of Government activity in the fleld of public 


power. 

During the first 15 months of the present 
administration about the only thing busi- 
nessmen got from the Government were some 
kind words and repeated kicks in the teeth. 

And this last kick, the crackdown on steel, 
may turn out to be the greatest mistake 
President Kennedy has made. For he is in 
grave danger of crippling the “goose that lays 
the golden eggs.“ He has depressed, in one 
disastrous week, the entire economic climate 
in the United States. He has managed to in- 
still in businessmen and investors the kind 
of fear and uncertainty that deadens eco- 
nomic progress. The erratic and generally 
downward trend of the stock market is a 
good indicator of business uncertainty and 
confusion over future Government inten- 
tions. 


If the President had taken lessons in how 
to provide the wrong kind of climate for in- 
creased business activity and economic 
growth, he couldn't have done a better job 
than when he lost his temper in the steel 
dispute. The effects of this extreme example 
of Government harassment are likely to 
plague American business for many months. 
And during this period, it is useless to hope 
for an of the unemployment and re- 
lated economic problems. 
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Now I want to talk with you in some de- 
tall on this question of Government power 
and Executive authority. Now that we know 
the President won't hesitate to use all facets 
of that power to force private citizens to do 
what he and his advisers arbitrarily decide 
they should do, we have reason to look 
closely at present attempts to increase that 
power. i 

I don't believe most Americans realize 
what the President has asked for in the way 
of new and greater Executive power. These 
requests have been arriving on Capitol Hill 
in bits and pieces, scattered through dozens 
of Presidential to Congress on all 
conceivable subjects. But nevertheless they 
are there and the New Frontier's henchmen 
in the House and Senate are busily trying to 
push them through to enactment, 

And when you add them all up, you find 
the operating blueprint for a planned Amer- 
ican economy, an economy manipulated by 
Government and directed from Washington, 
an economy in which the major decisions 
are relegated to the theorists and the bu- 
reaucrats, an economy in which the natural 
laws of supply and demand will play a 
smaller and smaller role in the business life 
of the Nation. 

I want to drive home just what I’m talk- 
ing about. This is not something planned 
for the future. It is already beginning to 
take definite shape. The mobilization of 
powers needed is already underway. The 
masterminds of this plan are the members 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers—Walter Heller, James Tobin, and 
Kermit Gordon, all former economics pro- 
fessors whose job it is to shape wage and 
price policies, influence spending and fix eco- 
nomic “guidelines” and productivity for- 
mulas. The operators of the plan are Labor 
Secretary Arthur Goldberg, Commerce Secre- 
tary Luther Hodges, and Treasury Secretary 
Douglas Dillon. The enforcers are Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara, and Agriculture Secre- 
tary Orville Freeman. 

To implement this plan, President Ken- 
nedy is seeking vast new Federal powers in 
almost every important economic field. He 
is, in actual fact, asking for more power than 
any President has ever held when the coun- 
try was not engaged in an all-out shooting 
war. He wants, for example, the power to 
cut taxes without the approval of Congress, 
the power to influence the supply and cost 
of money through his own Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the power to launch 
massive new public works programs on his 
own initiative, the power to cut tariffs on 
& huge, unprecedented scale, the power to 
exercise more controls over agriculture, the 
power to extend Federal infiuence into local 
communities. 

Let us consider some of these unusual re- 
quests the President has made. Take his 
desire for the power to adjust tax rates. 
This has always been the exclusive preroga- 
tive of the Congress and has always been 
exercised for the sole purpose of raising 
revenue. Now the administration wants to 
use the taxing powers for economic planning. 
The President's message asked for standby 
power to cut personal income taxes by as 
much as 5 percentage points. The changes 
would be made when the White House plan- 
ners decided that business conditions re- 
quired such a shift. And where is the econo- 
mist, regardless of how many university 
degrees he holds, who is qualified to decide 
some bright morning that taxes should be 
reduced to stimulate consumer spending? 
Of course, there is no certainty that a sud- 
den stimulus to consumer spending would 
come at the right time. Nobody knows when 
a recession has run its course or when an- 
other one is about to begin. Economists al- 
ways disagree and so do the businessmen. 
But think of what this power would do to 
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business planning. Nobody could ever be 
sure how much taxes they might have to pay 
in a given year. And I would also remind 
you that if the President is given the power 
to lower tax rates at his own whim, the 
next step will be to seek power to raise taxes 
at the White House level. The power to tax 
is the power to destroy, and this has been 


proven time and time again throughout * 


history. It is too great a power to entrust 
to a tiny handful of Government planners 
with a strong affinity for socialistic 
endeavors. 

Another power request by the President 
that deserves special attention is tied up in 
legislation to let the Chief Executive name 
his own Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Now this sounds like an innocent 
enough request, at least to the layman. It 
isn’t generally understood that Congress had 
delegated to the Federal Reserve Board great 
powers to fix monetary values on the as- 
sumption that the Board will remain inde- 
pendent. But if the Board should come 
under political domination by an adminis- 
tration that wanted easy money, the Reserve 
could make $100 billion available in new 
credit. This, also, is too great a power to 
entrust to a tiny handful of Government 
planners with a strong affinity for socialistic 
endeavors. 

In the public works field, the President 
would like the Congress to abdicate its re- 
sponsibility over appropriations and give 
him the right to spend billions of dollars on 
undefined public works, whenever and where- 
ever he sees fit. If the administration’s plan 
is adopted, the executive branch would have 
blanket authority to borrow for the purposes 
of public works from the reserves of the 
World Bank, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Federal Home Loan Bank, the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, and even the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. It doesn't seem to 
bother the President that these funds were 
never intended to be used for any purpose 
other than the protection and operation of 
the agenciés which hold them. Nor does he 
see any apparent necessity for reserving to 
the people's representatives in Congress the 
right to appropriate funds for public works 
if they decide such make-work programs are 
necessary, This power to spend indiscrimi- 
nately funds earmarked for other purposes 
is also too great to entrust to a tiny hand- 
ful of Government planners with a strong 
affinity for socialistic endeavors. 

Now, ladies, I suggest that the Republican 
Party could do the country no greater serv- 
ice than to launch an all-out assault on 
these attempted power grabs by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the transition to a 
planned economy. We could use more strong 
voices within the party to point out the 
dangers to freedom of choice and action 
which are bound up in these requests for 
more and more power for centralized gov- 
ernment. I suggest that the American 
people will never know the true facts unless 
we Republicans tell them. 

This party has a grave responsibility in 
the year 1962. Even though the President 
may honestly feel he is acting in the public 
interest, the fact remains that the powers 
he has asked for are dictatorial in nature. 
They go far beyond anything ever dreamed 
up during the New Deal and the Pair Deal. 
They go far beyond anything ever requested 
by a President in comparable times. And if 
they are to be denied, it will take the Re- 
publican Party to doit. This is why we need 
your very best, your very strongest efforts in 
these forthcoming election campaigns. We 
must have the increased manpower in Con- 
gress to fight the swift trend toward collec- 
tivism and all-powerful government. This 
is our job and, under the circumstances, it 
is more in the nature of a sacred trust. 
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The Danger of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial entitled, “The Danger of Free- 
dom,” which appeared in the Clarksville 
Leaf-Chronicle, Clarksville, Tenn., on 
April 28, 1962. In my opinion, this is an 
outstanding editorial and one which 
merits the attention of the entire 
Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Clarksville (Tenn.) Leaf-Chroni- 
cle, Apr. 28, 1962] 
THE DANGER oF FREEDOM 


We in the free world used to laugh at the 
latest reports that the Russians once more 
were rewriting history to make it conform 
to the new twists and turns in the Com- 
munist Party line. Our attitude was that 
nothing of this kind could ever happen in 
America, 

Yet the tensions and complexities of the 
last three decades seem to have frightened 
and embittered some Americans enough to 
make them want to try. 

Some would flood the idea market with 
printed matter reflecting their own view- 
points, hoping thus to swamp out rival no- 
tions. 

Others would go further and either put 
certain books and magazines beyond the 
reach of both the young student and the 
adult public, or strike from school books all 
balanced consideration of controversial 
topics. 

Perhaps these people, acting most often in 
accord with their own conceptions of free- 
dom, should attend to what Author Leo 
Rosten says about freedom in its relation 
to ideas. 

Extremists of both left and right, notes 
Rosteñ, say that some books and some men 
and some ideas are dangerous.” He adds: 
“Some, of course, are. Democracy is a dan- 
gerous way of living. But the suppression of 
ideas is worse * * * the men who founded 
this country adopted the Bill of Rights. 
They were not afraid of the free exercise of 
free minds. They knew there is no freedom 
when controversy has been abolished.” 

Liberty is being lost sight of, argues Ros- 
ton, by those who maké no distinction be- 
tween ideas and heresies, between treason 
and dissent. 

“To be free means * * * to love ideas, to 
examine them, to explore them no matter 
where they lead, to test what is new, even 
what is threatening,” Roston declares. 

“For wisdom is not much more than the 
capacity to confront dangerous ideas with 
equanimity * * *. 

“We must forever oppose hysteria and 
error, even when error is wrapped In patrio- 
tism, even when error is embraced by those 
we like, 

“We must learn that those we like are not 
always right, and those we don't like are not 
always wrong. For an idea has nothing to 
do with who is for it and who is against it.” 

It is a great irony that the occasional effort 
in this country to suppress ideas is done in 
the name of preserving freedom. 

Freedom needs no such help, Itself one 
of the great ideas of all time, it has the 
strength to survive the competition of rival 
concepts. 
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Those who would protect it by snuffing 
out this competition exhibit a curious lack 
of faith in the very idea they profess most 
to champion. 5 


Agriculture Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a 
weekend address over Wisconsin radio 
stations, I was privileged to discuss the 
legislative outlook on legislation relating 
to agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of my address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wier Exrecrs No MIMRACLE-WORKING LEGIS- 
LATION IN AGRICULTURE 

As yet, the administration, the Congress, 
and representatives of farmers and form or- 
ganizations, have not been able to get to- 
gether on a mutually agreeable plan for 
agriculture—one that would: find ways to 
More favorably adjust production in rela- 
tion to consumption and utilization—and by 
80 doing, diminish the stockpiles, and make 
dramatic improvements in the farmer's 


pocketbook, 

Consequently, the outlook—once again— 
is for a piecemeal revision of farm laws, 

Following rough treatment of the admin- 
istration'’s recommendations earlier this year, 
the Agriculture Committee has now reported 
a bill, S. 2786, to the Senate. 

By no means a miracle worker the recom- 
mendations generally include extension, 
with some revisions, of a variety of existing 


The future of the Nation—thanks to the 
high productivity of the farmer—can look 
forward confidently to a good supply of food. 

ly to predictions, our farms, by 
1980, despite a 65 million increase in popu- 
lation—will produce enough food, with 60 
million fewer acres, With such a long-range 
Outlook, there is, then, a requirement to take 
a new look at our land—use policies. 

With this in mind, the committee, refiect- 
ing some of the administration's recommen- 
dations, proposes to encourage a changeover 
of land use—particularly for recreation—as 
follows: The Secretary of Agriculture would 
be authorized to enter into long-term 
agreements (not to exceed 15 years) to pro- 
Vide assistance to farmers in changing over 
croplands to conservation and development 
Of soil, water, forest, wildlife, and recreational 
resources; or to devote such land to other 
nonagricultural purposes; loans would be 
available under the Bankhead-Jones Act to 
States and local public agencies to carry out 
conservation programs; under the Water- 
shed Act, payments would be available for 
the cost of fish, wildlife, and recreational 
improvements involving land easements, 
rights of way and minimum basic facilities; 
under the Farm Home Administration, loans 
Would also be available for establishment of 
recreational facilities. 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


Attempting to stimulate greater use of 
Surplus agricultural commodities, the pro- 
Posed bill would also aim toward: (1) In- 
Creasing the sale of surplus products abroad 
for dollars, through long-term contracts; and 
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the extension of credit for the purchase of 
such commodities; and (2) provide the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture authority to enter into 
supply agreements with private trade inter- 
ests—under the same conditions as govern- 
ment-to-government sales agreements, 
EXTENSION OF FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


A l-year extension of the feed grain pro- 
gram—an effort to reduce the supply of corn, 
oats and barley—also is a major feature of 
the committee bill. 

NEEDED: EXPANDED DAIRY RESEARCH 


Significant in the committee bill, too, is a 
recommendation for establishing an Agricul- 
tural Research and Industrial Use Adminis- 
tration within the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The purpose would be to carry out 
expanded research programs on industrial 
uses of agricultural commodities. 

The goal, I believe, is meritorious; and, in- 
cidentally, it gives support to a bill, S. 2414, 
which I introduced earlier this session. The 
Wiley bill—if enacted, as I feel it should 
be—would establish a dairy research labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis.—the heart of America’s 
dairyland to carry on research for finding 
industrial-commercial uses for milk and 


other dairy products. 


CONCLUSION 


This, then, is a brief review of major farm 
legislation at this stage of its consideration 
in Congress, The Senate, and the House of 
Representatives, will, in all probability, work 
these over carefully and thoroughly. 

Recognizing the need also for farmer eval- 
uations, I would be happy to hear from 
you—either for or against these committee 
recommendations—that will be coming up 
for consideration in the Senate. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
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ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 

Manch 19, 1962. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN F Loop: This is the 
copy of a letter sent to Congressman SMITH 
from the students of Temple University of 
Philadelphia: j 


"MARCH 19, 1962. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
“New House Office Building, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“Sm: We, the students of Temple Univer- 
sity of Philadelphia, hereby support the Uk- 
rainian Student Organization of M, Mich- 
nowski, Philadelphia branch, in its petition 
for passage of House Resolution 211 for the 
creation of a Special House Committee on 
Captive Nations. 

“Respectfully, 

“Mary Ann McGlinchy; Maria Dobrizi; 
Marcia Mendick; Noreen E. Mullen; 
Frank Dellorn; Jacqueline Phillips; 
Allen Hirsh; Marilyn Kushner; C. P. 
Ciroolo; Lynne Dubin; Patricia Ros- 
nov, Linda Frost; Susan Eisenberg; 
Francis P. Browne; Charles Frey; Mi- 
chael J. McCullen; Marvin Dorsky; 
James Russell; Eden Naby; Larry 
Aaronson; Margie Cohen; Paul Hara- 
kol; John Jehl; Bob Friel; Lev Rudá- 

Handley Evinhard; 


nan; Jerome Halpert; David Lucas; 
Bob Riperowitz; Jacob Smedilap; Onist 
Subteby; Thomas Lantiri; John A. 
Cann; McC. Morayhan; Richard Dar- 
yocell; Judy Cutedean; Vincent A. 
Cioffi; Stewart Melrose.” 
UERAINIAN-AMERICAN 
CITIZENS OLUB, INC., 
Hartford, Conn., March 18, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Rules Committee, New House Ofice 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: In behalf of the 
membership of the Ukrainian-American Cit- 
wen's Club of Hartford, we are privileged to 
call your attention to resolution (H. Res. 
211), which will shortly be taken under con- 
sideration in the House. The said resolution 
calls for the establishment of a permanent 
Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. May we depend 
on you, Mr. Congressman, for favorable ac- 
tion at the appropriate time upholding its 
passage? 

It is only obvious that a permanent Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations would at all 
times be fully informed of the true situation 
behind the Iron Curtain and particularly in 
the Ukraine—the first victim of the Soviet 
Union, the prison of nations. 

At the same time the American people 
would also be informed of the state of affairs 
behind the Iron Curtain through the com- 
mittee. Even Mr. Dean Rusk, our Secretary 
of State, who expresses opposition to such a 
Committee would greatly benefit by being 
truly informed and enlightened by the actual 
Iron Curtain situation. 

We sincerely urge and implore you, Mr. 
Congressman, to consider favorable House 
Resolution 211 in your House Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Very truly yours, 
PETER Tyron, President. 
STANLEY Homorrox, Secretary. 
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Rocnester, N. T. 
March 18, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I appeal to you, sir, to take 
favorable consideration of House Resolution 
211, Flood resolution, which would establish 
a permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. 

As an American citizen, I am in favor of a 
permanent House Committee on the Captive 
Nations. We cannot overlook present world 
crises. Russian imperialism-colonialism is 
aiming to conquer the world. 

We, as a free Nation, have a duty and obli- 
gation, to help those who help themselves. 

The non-Russian people in the USSR. 
are fighting for their freedom and independ- 
ence, Passing resolution (H.R. 211) favor- 
ably, we could make progress in the proper 
direction. 

Mr. Rusk's letters, which express the op- 
position of the State Department to such 
a committee, show that they display a lack 
of solid knowledge of the true situation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We are sorry to say, 
that Mr. Rusk should learn his lesson from 
the Geneva Conference and from many 
other contacts with Russian imperialism. 

Hoping and praying that you will take this 
matter favorably, and support House Reso- 
lution 211. 

I thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roman HLADUN, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE 
or Four FREEDOMS FOR UKRAINE, 
INC., 
Carteret, NJ., March 15, 1962. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Our branch of 
the Organization for the Defense of Four 
Freedoms for Ukraine, Inc., in Carteret, N.J. 
appeals to you to consider favorably the 
resolution, House Resolution 211, calling for 
the establishment of Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting our Nation today is the Soviet Rus- 
slan Communist empire which is a great 
prisonhouse of many captive nations and 
peoples. 

We strongly oppose the views of Mr. Dean 
Rusk, Secretary of State, who takes the op- 
position of the Department of State to such 
a committee. His arguments, in effect, dis- 
play a lack of information about the Red 
Russian empire and the true situation today 
in the Soviet Union. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would inform 
the U.S. Government and the American peo- 
ple at large on the state of affairs behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

We strongly urge you, Mr, Congressman, 
to consider favorably House Resolution 211 
in your House Rules Committee. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wasyt C. MATLAGA, 
Secretary. 
Kew Garpens, N.Y. 
March 19, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Copy of wire to Hon, Howarn W. Surrn: 
The Cossacks National Liberation Movement 
in the Free World is in favor of House 
Resolution 211 for the creation of a Captive 
Nations Committee and urge you to support 
its passage through your committee. We 
should not accommodate Nikita when ex- 

50-megaton bombs by refusing an 
open endorsement of the captive nations 
cause. 
Icnwat BILYJ ATAMAN, 
Cossack National Liberation Move-. 
ment, New York City. 
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Georgia Mourns Death of “Mr. Mason” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
with great sadness that I announce to 
the Senate the death on last Friday of 
the beloved and respected fraternal lead- 
er, Thomas C. Law, Sr., of Atlanta, who 
was known affectionately throughout 
the Nation as “Mr, Mason.” 

Mr. Law lived a long and useful life 

_of 81 years during which he brought 
distinction to himself both as a nation- 
ally known chemist and as a leader in 
the fraternal, civic and religious affairs 
of Georgia and the Nation. He was im- 
perial potentate of the Shrine of North 
America in 1941 and during his half 
century of Masonic service held such 
other high offices as grand minister of 
State of the Southern Supreme Council 
of Scottish Rite, grand commander of 
Red Cross of Constantine, vice chair- 
man of Shrine Crippled Children's Hos- 
pital Board of North America, president 
of Atlanta's Scottish Rite Crippled Chil- 


dren's Hospital Board and chairman of 


the Educational Foundation of Knights 
Templar. 

Georgia mourns the death of this out- 
standing citizen, Mr. President, and Mrs. 
Talmadge and I join with thousands of 
friends and admirers in extending our 
heartfelt sympathy to the son and 
daughter who survive him. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article report- 
ing Mr. Law's passing which appeared 
in the May 5 issue of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THomas C. Law Dres—Noren CHEMIST, 
J Mason 

Thomas Cassels Law, one-time national 
Masonic head and founder of an Atlanta 
chemical consulting and analytical firm, died 
Friday night in a private hospital. He was 
81. 

Mr, Law suffered a stroke on Monday and 
had been under treatment at Piedmont Hos- 
pital since then. 

Mr. Law came to Atlanta from his native 
South Carolina in 1903. He founded Law 
& Co., a concern that ran tests of vegetable 
olls and other liquids and materials for major 
manufacturing firms. The company is 
Atlanta's last remaining consulting and ana- 
lytical testing establishment of its type. 

Mr. Law was the founder of Yaarab Tem- 
ple’s Court of Jesters in 1926 and later be- 
came the Shrine's imperial potentate of 
North America, 

When he came home from the convention 
in 1941 from Indianapolis, where he was 
elected to head the 325,000-member organi- 
zation, he was greeted by bands, Gov. Eugene 
Talmadge, Mayor Roy LeCraw and hundreds 
of Masons in a parade through downtown 
Atlanta. 

As Shriners and other groups pald him 
tribute during the ceremonies, Mr. Law 
remarked: 

“You may expect me to take my job ser- 
fously, but I will not take myself seriously.” 
His friends said that was his code. 
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Mr. Law was a past president of the Ameri- 
can Oil Chemists Society, and for 33 years 
was chairman of the Chemists Committee of 
the National Cottonseed Products Co. As 
president of the former, he headed the group 
which set national standards in chemical 
analysis and research. 

His chemical analysis company was re- 
sponsible for many product changes and 
developments in Atlanta and national firms. 
Just recently, the company, for example, 
ran tests on leads and inks for the Atlanta 
Seripto Co., which manufactures writing 
pens and pencils, 

Mr. Law was grand minister of the state 
of the Southern Supreme Council Scottish 
Rites, past grand commander of the Red 
Cross of Constantine and vice chairman of 
the Shrine’s Crippled Children’s Hospital 
Board of North America. The children's 
hospital in Atlanta was the first opened in 
America by the Shrine, 

Mr. Law also was active in Knights Tem- 
plar and Rotary International, 

He was one of the founders of Atlanta 
Boys Club and helped start Demolay, a 
youth group, in Georgia. 

He was a Phi Beta Kappa at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina where he took his 
bachelor of science degree. In later years, 
Indiana Tech awarded him an honorary 
doctorate in chemistry. 

His wife, Mrs. Sallie White Paschal Law, 
died in 1948. Mr. Law had lived since at 
Atlanta Athletic Club. 

He is survived by a son, Thomas O, Law 
Jr., a Coca-Cola Co, executive of Dallas and 
Atlanta, and a daughter, Mrs. R. Tyre Jones 
Jr. of Canton. (Mrs. Jones“ husband is the 
uncle of golfer Bobby Jones.) 

Mr. Law was a native of Hartsville, S.C. 
The firm he founded in Atlanta in 1903 
grew into offices in Birmingham, Montgom- 
ery, Charlotte, Wilmington, Jacksonville, 
Orlando, and Tampa, under the name of 
Law Engineering Testing Co. 

Mr. Law's church was the First Presby- 
terian, of which he was a former deacon. 

Funeral services will be held Sunday at 
3 p.m. at Spring Hill. Rev. Harry Fifield 
will officiate. Palestine Lodge will be in 
charge of graveside services at Westview. 


The Delegate for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1, 1962, I introduced a bill to establish, 
in the House of Representatives, the of- 
fice of Delegate for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and to provide for the election 
of this delegate. This measure is now 
H.R. 11534. I would like to assure the 
Members of this House that there is very 
broad support among the citizens of the 
District of Columbia for the enactment 
of a Delegate bill. In December of last 
year the Citizens Advisory Council held 
a hearing on the proposal for a delegate 
bill, and concluded that there is over- 
whelming citizen support in favor of & 
Delegate to Congress from the District, 
and that this citizen support is politi- 
cally bipartisan. I believe that enact- 
ment of this bill will be an extremely 
important step for the District and for 
the Congress, and that it should be taken 
in the near future, to permit the citizens 
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of the District to develop their political 
institutions adequately, in order that 
they may discharge more fully their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. In order that 
the Members of this House can become 
fully familiar with the solid community 
support for this proposal in the District 
of Columbia, I insert the January 15, 
1962, report and recommendations of the 
Citizens Advisory Council, concerning 
the proposal for a nonvoting Delegate to 
Congress for the District of Columbia: 
Report AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF CITIZENS’ 
ADVISORY CoUNCIL CONCERNING PROPOSAL 
FoR A NONVOTING DELEGATE TO CONGRESS 
FOR THE DISTRICT or CoLUMBIA 


On December 8, 1961, the Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Council, on its own initiative, held 
a public hearing in room 500 at the District 
Building for the purposes of (1) affording 
citizens of the District of Columbia an op- 
portunity to express their views on the 
Proposal for an elected nonvoting delegate 
to Congress from the District of Columbia, 
and (2) obtaining information from the 
citizens of the District of Columbia to aid 
the council in carrying out its responsibility 
of advising the Board of Commissioners as 
to the desirability of supporting legislation 
for the election of such a delegate to 
Congress. 

Representatives of citizens groups, politi- 
cal parties, church groups, labor organiza- 
tions, veterans, civic associations, parent- 

teacher associations, business groups and 
others participated in the inquiry. Twenty- 
Six witmesses appeared and testified before 
the council. Twenty-two of these witnesses 
Tepresented organizations interested in the 
Problem, and four testified as individuals, 
In addition, 12 organizations and 1 individ- 
ual, before or subsequent to the hearing, 
Submitted written statements which are in- 
Cluded in the record. (The record, together 
With the names of all persons who testified 
and/or submitted written statements, and 
the organizations represented are attached 
hereto as exhibit 1). 

The hearing was attended by eight of the 
nine members of the council, and the record 
Since has been studied and analyzed by the 
council. 

The record reveals that 32 of the 39 in- 
dividuals and organizations who appeared 
and/or expressed opinions were in favor of 
legislation for a nonvoting Delegate to Con- 
Gress, who would be elected every 2 years 
by the citizens of the District of Columbia 
and would have all of the rights and privi- 
leges of a Congressman except the right to 
Vote in the House of Representatives. Many 
Of those in favor of the proposal, however, 
Were careful to emphasize that their support 
Of such legislation is not to be construed as 
a retreat from their demands for home rule 
nor as support for an alternative to home 
Tule. On the contrary they espoused the 
Proposal either as a part of District home 
Tule or as a step in the process of obtaining 
home rule. It was pointed out that past and 
Present home rule bills, including H.R. 8184 
and S. 2342 introduced in the 87th Congress, 
45 included provisions for such a Dele- 

Among those testifying in favor of the pro- 
Posal were local representatives of both the 

tic and Republican Parties. The 
representative of the Democratic central 
Committee of the District of Columbia testi- 
fled that in the 1960 presidential primery 
18,080 District of Columbia Democrats voted 
in favor of home rule, including the con- 
cept of a nonvoting Delegate to Congress, 
While only 1,005 District of Columbia Demo- 
Crats voted against such proposal. The rep- 
resentative of the Republican State com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia testi- 
fled that in that same primary 9,808 District 
Of Columbia Republicans voted in favor of 
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the proposal for a nonvoting Delegate to 
Congress and only 1,081 of the District of 
Columbia Republicans voted against the pro- 
posal. The record shows that the Republi- 
can vote was not tied in with any proposal 
for complete home rule, 

Those supporting the proposal were of the 
opinion that the periodic election of such 
a delegate to Congress would: 

1. Increase the participation by citizens 
of the District of Columbia in their Gov- 
ernment. 

2. Create more effective machinery for 
securing needed District of Columbia legisla- 
tion by: 8 

(a) Having a full-time Representative in 
Congress to advance the increase of the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) Establishing a valuable officer in addi- 
tion to the Board of Commissioners for 
interpreting for Congress the problems and 
needs of the District of Columbia, including 
its financial problems. 

(c) Having an elected Representative with 
power to initiate, speak, and press in com- 
mittees and on the floor of Congress for 
legislation on behalf of the District of 
Columbia. 

3. Enhance the prestige of the District of 
Columbia in its dealings with Congress. 

4. Advance the cause of home rule in the 
District of Columbia. 

5. Keep viable and vigorous the exercise 
of the franchise by citizens of the District 
of Columbia by speeding up the voting cycle 
to every 2 years instead of every 4 years. 

6. Allow the Board of Commissioners more 
time to devote to important and pressing 
administrative affairs. 

Those testifying in favor of the legislation 
also pleaded for early action and support by 
the Board of Commissioners so that the nec- 
essary voting machinery could be set up and 
In operation during 1962 and certainly not 
later than 1964. 

Opposition to the proposal was registered 
by representatives of four organizations and 
by three individuals. The organizations op- 
posing the proposal were the Association of 
the Oldest Inhabitants of the District of 
Columbia, the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade, the Chevy Chase Citizens As- 
sociation, and the American University Park 
Citizens Association. Although expressing 
opposition to the proposal for the election 
of a nonvoting Delegate to Congress, neither 
the Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade 
nor the Chevy Chase Citizens Association 
expressed opposition to the principle of rep- 
resentation in Co . On the contrary, 
the Board of Trade stated that it “intends to 
secure adoption by Congress next session of 
a resolution authorizing voting representa- 
tion in Congress for the District of Colum- 
bia,” and was disturbed lest support for a 
nonvoting delegate handicap and delay the 
securing of voting representation. Similarly, 
the Chevy Chase Citizens Association ad- 
vocated action to accomplish “complete rep- 
resentation in both Houses of the National 
Legislature.” 

The reasons advanced by those opposing 
the nonvoting Delegate may be summarized 
as follows: 25 

1. There should be voting representation 
in Congress for the District of Columbia and 
legislation for a nonvoting delegate might 
delay the accomplishment of that objective. 

2. Individual channels of communication 
with Members of Congress and congressional 
committees might be cut off. 

3. The nonvoting delegate would lack pres- 
tige and be ineffective because he could not 
engage in the “exchange or barter of sup- 
port of proposed legislation.” 

4. The door might be opened to the ward 
heeler, the fixer, the cheap politician, and 
possibly graft. z 

5. The answer to the District's problems 
Is in “retrocession” to the State of Maryland, 

6. The District of Columbia is still an in- 
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tegral part of Maryland and its citizens are 
entitled to vote as citizens of Maryland for 
two Representatives in Congress. 

After listening to the testimony, and 
studying and analyzing the record, this 
council reached the following conclusion: 

1, That the expressions of the persons and 
organizations contained in the record rep- 
resent a fair sample of the opinions of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia on this 
important question. 

2. That there is overwhelming citizen sup- 
port for home -rule in the District of Co- 
lumbia, including the provision for a non- 
doting Delegate. 

3. That there is also overwhelming support 
in favor of an elected nonyoting Delegate to 
Congress from the District of Columbia 
among citizens who may not necessarily 
support full home rule. 

4. That the citizen support for an elected 
nonvoting delegate to Congress is politically 
bipartisan. 

5. That voting representation in Congress 
for the District of Columbia, while desirable, 
nevertheless appears to be remote. 

6. That in its opinion the advantages to 
the District of Columbia of an elected non- 
voting delegate to Congress far outweighs 
the disadvantages. 

7. That the dangers of corruption and 
other fears expressed in opposition to the 
proposed legislation are no greater in the 
District of Columbia than in other parts of 
this country where the rights to vote and 
participate meaningfully in the democratic 
process prevail. 

Based upon all of the foregoing, the Coun- 
cil recommends to the Board of Commis- 
sioners: š 

1. That it initiate all necessary steps and 
give vigorous support for the immediate en- 
actment of legislation providing for an 
elected delegate to Congress from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who except for voting in 
Congress, would have all of the powers, 
rights and privileges of a member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

2. That it seek enactment of such legisla- 
tion in time for an election of such delegate 
in 1962, but if this becomes impossible, then 
in time for a special election of such dele- 
gate in 1963 for a 1-year term and thereafter 
3 elections for 2-year terms beginning 

1964. 

3. That is continue its support for home 

rule legislation for the District of Columbia. 


CITIZENS 
Mr, Joseph C. Waddy, chairman; Mrs. 
Harold N, Marsh, first vice chairman; 


Hilford E. Dudley, Mr. Philip A. Gua- 
rino, Mr. David Lloyd Kreeger, Mr. W. 
Dedru Koontz, Dr. Garnet C. Wilkin- 
son. 
Exuisir 1 
INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS WHO TESTI- 
FIED AND/OR SUBMITTED WRITTEN STATE- 
MENTS AT THE " ADvisory COUNCIL 
MEETING OF DECEMBER 8, 1961 
Statements submitted by: District of 
Columbia Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 
Calvin Coolidge High School Home and 
School Association, Association of the Old- 
Committee for the District of Columbia 
Friendship Citizens Association, Woodridge 
Civic Association, Inc, Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, Carl 
L. Shipley, chairman, Republican State 
Committee for the District of Columbia, 
(read by Mr. Guarino), Was Board 
of Trade, Greater Washington Central Labor 
Council, Connecticut Avenue “itizens As- 
sociation, Executive Committee of Mc- 
Kinley Technical High School Parent 
Teachers Association, Council of Churches 
of the National Capital Area, Miss Anne 
Darlington. 


In Person: Sturgis Warner, F. Joseph 
Donohue, Democratic Central Committee; 
Patrick H. Loughran, chairman, National 
Suffrage Committee, Federation of Citizens 
Association of the District of Columbia; 
Woolsey W. Hall, District of Columbia Fed- 
eration of Civic Associations; Mrs. Richard 
C. Simonson, League of Women Voters; Mr. 
William A. Albaugh, candidate for the Mary- 
land at large congressional seat; Harry S. 
Wender, Monroe H. Freedman, Neighbors, 
Inc.; Mrs. Jack Gottsegen, National Council 
of Jewish Women; Lt. Lucia A. Rapley, Amer- 
ican Association of University Women; Ches- 
ter C. Shore, Washington, D.C., Chapter of 
American Veterans; Philip B. Brown, Wash- 
ington Home Rule Committee; Mrs. Walter 
Stults, Ben W. Murch Home and School As- 
sociation; Mr. Willam K. Norwood, Chevy 
Chase Citizens Association, Mr. John Gilli- 
land (reading report of Dr. Ellis Haworth, 
Legislation Committee, District of Columbia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Mrs. Alli- 
son R. Palmer, Middle Atlantic Conference 
of Congregational Christian Churches; Mr. 
Riddick H. Pree, precinct C-71; Mr. Audrey 
Greene, precinct 41; Mr. Norville L. R. Lee, 
Lamond-Riggs Citizens Association; Mrs. 
Robert Burns, American University Alumnae 
Citizens Association; Mr. Ralph B. Hirsch, 
Capitol Hill Community Council, Inc.; Mrs. 
Ida S. Taylor, College Alumnae Club of the 
District of Columbia, amliate of National 
Association of College Women, and Virginia 
White Speel Republican Women's Club; Mrs. 
Harry Bisson; Mrs, Janice Crouch, precinct 
C-71; Mr. Lee Harris, registered Democrats 
of precinct A-30. 
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How To Get Money for College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


oY OHTO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an excel- 
lent article entitled “How To Get Money 
for College,” which was published in the 
Editor & Publisher magazine of April 28, 
1962. 

I believe this article points out the 
need for a college information column 
such as Dr. Benjamin Fine and Sidney 
A. Eisenberg contemplate syndicating to 
newspapers throughout the Nation. 
Sidney A. Eisenberg is a Cleveland, Ohio, 

_attorney and he has conducted exten- 
sive research on scholarships and stu- 
dent loans for many years. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To Get Money ror COLLEGE 
(By Ray Erwin) 

A new weekly column promises for the 
first time to give students and parents com- 
plete information about 1 billion dollars 
available to college students in scholarships, 
fellowships, and loans. 

The column: “How To Get Money for Col- 
lege.” 

The columnist: Dr. Benjamin Fine, fa- 
mous authority on education, and Sidney A. 
Elsenberg, Cleveland attorney. 

The format: From 600 to 700 words once 
a week. 

The distributor: Bell Syndicate. 

The release date: May 15. 
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Dr. Benjamin Fine, formerly education 
editor of the New York Times, presently 
writes two weekly columns for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, They are 
“Education Forum,” a question-and-answer 
column which brings in from 400 to 500 
letters a week, and “Spotlight on Educa- 
tion.” 

Sidney A. Elsenberg, a Cleveland lawyer 
for 30 years, formerly wrote a column on 
law for the Cleveland (Ohio) Press and he 
was admitted to practice before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. For years, he has conducted 
extensive research into scholarships and stu- 
dent loans. = - 
GREAT NEED 

“On the basis of the letters I have received 
during the last year, I am convinced there is 
& great need for a column on financial aid 
to parents sending their children to college,” 
said Dr. Fine. S 

“College costs have gone sky-high,” he 
continued. “It takes from $2,000 to $3,500 
a year to send a boy or girl to college. Tuli- 
tion has gone from an average of $500 a year 
to $1,000. Some Ivy League colleges charge 
$1,500 for tuition alone. The average family 
can no longer pay for college fees out of 
earnings. Parents must borrow, or get some 
kind of financial aid to keep their children 
in college. 

“During the last year I received about 
50,000 letters,” he continued. “The over- 
whelming majority—at least 75 percent— 
dealt with money problems, Samples: 

“Where can I get a scholarship for my 
child? How can I apply for a Government 
loan? What new grants are available? Will 
my bank loan me money for college? What 
requirements have been set out for scholar- 
ships? Is money available through my 
church, my job, my city, my State? When? 
Where? How? What? Who?” 

Dr. Pine and Mr. Eisenberg, interviewed 
together, agreed that money ig available. 
Some 250,000 scholarships valued at $250 
million are to be given to college students 
this year. Another $750 million in Govern- 
ment and private college loans are available. 

“Parents do not know the vast amount of 
scholarships available,” asserted Dr. Fine. 
“They haven't any conception of the huge 
numbers of loans they can get for their 
children, much at low interest. Pay-as-you- 
go education will be more and more popular 
this decade. It's a good investment to bor- 
row for college since college brings the stu- 
dent $200,000 more in lifetime earnings than 
to the high school graduate.” 

NATIONAL OFFERINGS 


The collaborating columnists explained 
that most loans and scholarships are open 
to all students, regardless of place or resi- 
dence. Students from Portland, Oreg., may 
attend college in Portland, Maine. Readers 
in Duluth are interested in scholarships in 
New Orleans. 

A recent Roper study, made for the Ford 
Foundation, showed 7 out of 10 families 
want their children to go to college but only 
2 out of 10 will be able to go. 

The new column plans to be a clearing- 
house for college fund information and to 
introduce parents to companies, colleges, 
foundations and all groups that make schol- 
arships, fellowships or loans available. (It's 
estimated that 400,000 can't go to college 
each year or drop out on account of 
finances.) 

It was emphasized that this is to be a 
basic, practical, and bread-and-butter proj- 
ect. Letters are going out to 50,000 sources 
of loans or scholarships, making detailed 
inquiry as to what is actually available to- 
day. A card index will be made up of all 
these sources and details of their offerings 
by the two new “scholastic match-makers.” 
It is believed this list will be the only one 
of the kind ever assembled. The two colum- 
nists are prepared to spend $25,000 in this 
extensive research. 
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CONTRACT FOR BOOK 

Dr. Fine and Mr. Eisenberg already have 
signed a contract with Doubleday & Co, for 
a book on the subject. 

A prime service of the new column will be 
to provide booklets and lists answering the 
many thousands of inquiries it is anticipated 
the column will produce. The column will 
list scholarship opportunities. It will give 
actual names and addresses of scholarships, 
loans, and fellowships, It will give the re- 
quirements for grants, the dates parents 
must apply, the chances of getting money, 
the amount and additional details. The 
column proposes to become a clearinghouse 
for parents who are concerned with college 
costs. 

MANY DROP OUT 

“I have come in contact with students in 
need, who didn’t even know the financial 
aid of the university they were attending,” 
explained Dr. Fine. “Some, many, drop out, 
even though assistance is at their fingertips. 
The cold war makes it imperative that we 
utilize our best brains. Newspapers will 
perform a public service in helping bright 
students go to and stay in college. We 
have the brains and the money, but we lack 
the coordinating of information as to where 
the money is located. 

“Is this a large market?” he asked, There 
are 4,300,000 students in college and by 1970 
8,600,000. expect to attend with millions of 
high school students looking ahead. There- 
fore this column will attract greater reader 
response than any column now used by 
newspapers.” 


Loyalty Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues an out- 
standing editorial, entitled “Loyalty 
Day,” which was carried in the May 3. 
1962, edition of the National Tribune- 
the Stars and Stripes. 

This editorial clearly defines the pur- 
pose and aims of Loyalty Day and I con- 
gratulate the editors of this fine news- 
paper for their excellent presentation. 

The article follows: 
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All over America this week there will be 
hundreds of demonstrations marking the 
observance of Loyalty Day. The idea for 
such observances was fostered by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars more than 15 years 
ago. Originally the early observances 
held mostly along the Atlantic Seaboard but 
in 1950, through the active efforts of the 
VFW, the Loyalty Day rites were staged on a 
national basis. 

In 1955 Congress officially designated May 
1 as Loyalty Day and the act was signed into 
law by President Eisenhower. 

The original purpose of the day was tO 
counter propaganda put out by the Soviet 
Union as it celebrated the date of the begin- 
ning of the Communist Revolution of 1917- 
It was the hope of the VFW that appropri- 
ate exercise would serve to bring to all Amet- 
icans a fuller realization of the tremendous 
number of rights and privileges which are 
theirs under a democratic form of gover? 
ment. The plan called for a cooperative 
undertaking in which all patriotic groups 
could participate. 
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The slogan adopted by the VFW, “Loy- 
alty Means Liberty,” has grown in signifi- 
cance as Loyalty Day rallies are held in in- 
creasing mumbers throughout all of our 50 
States. 

The observances are intended to convey 
that the greatest political ideal in the his- 
tory of mankind is being chalienged by an 
unscrupulous power which has utterly no 
regard for human values or human dignity. 
It is one day in the year when all Ameri- 
cans can review the accomplishments that 
have served to advance individual freedom 
and provides them an opportunity to dedi- 
cate themselves to the preservation of the 
splendid heritage which is theirs. 

They can face the future confidently and 
unafraid by firmly and steadfastly holding 
fast to the great democratic principles upon 
which this Nation was founded and which 
still offers the best hope for all Americans. 


Appraisal of President Kennedy’s Han- 
dling of the Steel Price Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, re- 
cently I had the pleasure of addressing 
Kansas Democrats at their annual fund- 
raising dinner in Topeka. 

On this occasion Representative FLOYD 
Breeprne delivered a remarkably realis- 
tic appraisal of President Kennedy’s 
handling of the steel price crisis. 

Because of the eloquent commonsense 
of Representative Breepinc’s fine speech, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE J. FLOYD BREED- 
Inc, Democrat, or Kansas, AT DEMO- 
CRATIC MEETING IN TOPEKA, KANS., SATUR- 
DAY, APRIL 28, 1962 
There has been a great denl of discussion 

and debate over the recent steel price in- 

crease and its swift retraction by the steel 
companies. 

Unfortunately, this most serious economic 
Matter has become a partisan political issue. 
The Republicans are charging the President 
with sounding the death knell of the free 
enterprise system, of setting a precedent 
Which will lead to the dictation of both 
Prices and wages by the Government, and 
darkly implying that freedom no longer ex- 
ists in the United States. 

This is just a lot of politics, and it is not 
very smart politica, either. 

Let's set the record straight. 

When the United States Steel Co. an- 
nounced that it was increasing the price of 
Steel about $6 per ton on the average, all 
the other major steel companies, with a few 
exceptions, fell into line immediately. 
There wes a general price increase clear 
across the industry. One company was 
caught in an embarrassing position. Its 
President had said only 2 days earlier that 
& steel increase was not necessary, and 
it could not be justified. Yet, it joined 
in the rush to increase prices. 
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I think anyone will have to agree that 
what happened in the steel industry looks a 
lot like collusion on prices. The announced 
increases did not vary. They were identical. 
On what grounds was this justified? Did 
the costs of all of the companies go up 
identically at the same time? 

It is highly doubtful. 

There are several things which the critics 
of the President's action overlook. : 

One, there is no doubt that a price in- 
crease in steel at this particular moment 
would have triggered another round of 
wage-price increases. The steel workers“ 
union settled for what the industry itself 
acknowledged to be the most reasonable, 
least inflationary contract in the postwar 
period. It is certain that the union would 
have been back for its share of the price 
increase. 

The second thing is this. If a steel price 
increase had been passed on to businesses 
using large amounts of steel, these com- 
panies would have had to increase the price 
of their products. Their workers would un- 
doubtedly have felt they were entitled to a 
price increase. Thus, the country would 
have been off on a ride on the same old 
merry-go-round. 

And consider this third element, Steel 
imports are a matter of growing concern, 
not only to the Industry but to the Govern- 
ment. A price increase at this time would 
have been an invitation to foreign nations 
to step up their steel shipments to this 
country. There would have been a ready 
market for this foreign-produced steel at 
cheaper prices. 

Increased imports of steel, for which we 
would have had to pay out dollars, would 
have further impaired the Nation's balance- 
of-payments problems. 

And last, but not least, we must consider 
the public, the consumer, the families living 
on fixed incomes. 

These are the people who, in the final 
analysis, would have paid the entire cost of 
a price increase in steel. Their living costs 
would have increased. They would be the 
first to feel the inflationary pressures such 
& price increase would have brought about. 

Is there something dangerous, or alien, 
about the President of the United States 
speaking out to protect the public interest? 
Who should speak for the people if the Pres- 
ident shouldn’t? 

You have heard a lot of talk about the 
President turning on business and planning 
to take out his spite on business generally. 
This is ridiculous. 

The President is not antibusiness. He 
has demonstrated that time and time again. 
He personally stepped in and ordered that 
& more realistic and reasonable depreciation 
schedule be established for the textile in- 
dustry, which was suffering severely from the 
impact of imports. Studies are now under- 
way to extend this same type of tax relief 
to other industries, 

Is this the action of a man out to get 
business? 

I think the President acted wisely and with 
restraint in dealing with this problem. 

I believe a vast majority of the people ap- 
prove of his action. They Know he was act- 
ing in the broad public interest. 

He was striving to prevent anything hap- 
pening to the delicate economic balance 
which now prevails in the Nation. He was 
acting to head off another round of wage- 
price increases and to prevent a resumption 
of inflationary pressure. 

This is the President's job. If he had not 
acted, then I say he would be open to 
criticism. 

But he cannot be attacked for acting as 
he did. I belleve that time will bear him 
out. 
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Service to Communities by Service Clubs 
and Fraternal Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Mil- 
waukee Journal, currently is publishing 
a series of informative articles on the 
splendid work done in Wisconsin. by 
service clubs and fraternal organiza- 
tions. : 

Under the heading “Serving Your 
Community,” the series by Frank Aukof- 
er, portrays the way in which members 
of such organizations are dedicating 
their time, creativity, and money to 
meeting some of the fundamental needs 
of their respective communities. 

Personally, I believe these civic, hu- 
manitarian minded individuals deserve 
high praise for going above and beyond 
the call of duty in serving their fellow 
citizens. 

Reflecting a highly significant feature 
of our national life, I ask unanimous 
consent to have article No. 1, printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Apr. 

22, 1962] 

SERVING Your Comaruniry—I: CLUB BREATHES 
Lus INTO DYINO VILLAGE—WOODVILLE LIONS 
USE SYTTENDE Mar Prorrr ON Crvic Pro;- 
ects To Boost COMMUNITY 

(By Frank A. Aukofer) 

(This is the first of a series of articles on 
work done in Wisconsin by service clubs 
and fraternal organizations.) 

WoopviLLe, Wis.—When the Syttende Mai 
celebration opens here in May, the Lions 
Club will be taking its 11th major step in 
the revitalization of this St. Croix County 
community of 430 persons. 

There have been 10 such celebrations of 
Norwegian independence day here since the 
Lions Club was formed on March 2, 1952, 


The Syttende Mal draws thousands of peo- 
ple from all over the State, to watch a giant 


money will be pumped back into the com- 
munity, to pay for landscaping a quarter 
mile of the county trunk highway approach 
to the village, or the construction of a com- 
munity playground any one of a dozen other 
community projects of the Lions Club, 

In 1951, before the Lions Club was or- 
ganized, Woodville’s old Commercial Club, 
a businessmen’s group, raised 638 for civic 
ventures. Last year, the Lions Club spent 
$12,000. 

WAS READY TO LEAVE 


Before the Lions Club was organized, there 
were many vacant homes and business places 
in the village. Other businesses and many 
of the village's leading citizens were on the 
verge of pulling up stakes. 
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Arthur M. Best, real estate man, publisher 
of the local newspaper, and now village 
president, was one of those. “I had made up 
my mind to leave,” he said. “I had no rea- 
son to stay. When you see your hometown 
falling apart, with no civic projects, you lose 
pride in your community and have no reason 
to stay.” 

Along came Shafeec A, Mansour, of Wau- 
sau, State secretary of the Lions, who sold 
Best and a few others on starting a Lions 
Ciub. The next day they canvassed the vil- 
lage and got 14 members. Within a week 
they had 40, and the club was chartered. 


MONEY SOURCE SOLVED 


One of the first problems was how to raise 
some money. The young Lions solved thas 
by reviving the Syttende Mai celebration, 
which had been held back in the days when 
Woodville was a logging and railroad center. 

With the treasury firmly in the black, the 
club launched its first major project, the 
construction of a community medical clinic. 
Members promoted the idea with the village 
board, which financed the clinic with a 
$30,000 bond issue. The Lions personally 
paid $2,000 for the waiting room. Then 
Lions roamed the State and came up with a 
dentist, doctor and optometrist to staff the 


clinic. 

In 1956, Art Best and some of the other 
Lions inspected a home for the aged at Luck, 
Wis. They liked the idea and decided that a 
retirement home would be a good thing for 
Woodville. The Lions formed a committee 
and hired a solicitor, who soon collected 
$40,000 in pledges. 

But by 1958, it became apparent that what 
had started out as an idea for a $65,000 to 
$75,000 structure was going to cost a whole 
lot more. The project got too big for the 
Lions, and they turned it over to a nonprofit 
corporation made up of 15 Woodville citizens, 
many of them Lions. 

FHA financing was sought and after much 
redtape, received, and the $300,000 Park 
View Retirement Home was opened on May 
7, 1960. It now has 43 residents and a staff 
of 20. 

STILL A PET PROJECT 


The home still is one of the Lions’ pet 
projects, and the club sponsors an annual 
auction of donated items for it. Last year, 
the auction raised $4,000, which went toward 
debt retirement. The year before it brought 
in $5,700, which the Lions spent to furnish 
the home's lounge. 

The list of other projects is as long as a 
Lion's tail. The $3,000 community play- 
ground and athletic field, being paid for by 
the club, is well underway. Club members 
haye planted 9,000 Norway pines and white 
Spruce seedlings along the road leading into 
the city. The Girl Scouts, Brownies, Boy 
Scouts, and Cub Scouts are sponsored by 
the club, which also sends all the Boy Scouts 
to camp every summer. And the Lions spon- 
sor an annual cleanup campaign, to wash 
the winter grime off village streets. 

HOLD LUTEFISK DINNER 

The club also sponsors a Santa Claus Day 
for children of the area and runs an annual 
institute for farmers at the Woodville High 
School. 

Not all of this can be financed by the Syt- 
tende Mai celebration, of course, so the 46 
members sponsor an annual lutefisk and 
meatball dinner, which raises about 8650 a 
year; conduct an annual light bulb sale, 
which brings a profit of about $170, and op- 
erate community chicken barbecues twice a 
year, which raise about $600 each. (The 
lutefisk, by the way, is a fish dried in lye, 
very popular in this Scandinavian section of 
Wisconsin.) 

Most Woodville citizens agree that the 
Lions Club activity has been infectious. 
Business has improved and community pride 
is soaring. These qualities have been recog- 
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nized elsewhere, too, and the regional Alice 
in Daryland competition has been held in 
Woodville three times. 

AND, NO CHEESE FACTORY 

“And we don’t even have a cheese fac- 
tory,” Best said. ` . 

“The Lions have sold the principle of civic 
progress so much that people don’t mind tak- 
ing time out to help,” he said. 

Although the Woodville Lions Club revived 
a village, its activities are by no means ex- 
ceptional in Lionism. There are 10,700 mem- 
bers in 275 clubs in Wisconsin, which are di- 
vided into 6 districts, and all of them spon- 
sor similar community projects. 

The Lions Clubs in the State are banded 
together in only one project—the Wisconsin 
Lions Camp for the Blind near Rosholt, Por- 
tage County. In 1956, the Lions purchased 
282 acres of land there for $18,000. Individ- 
ual Lions Clubs have since improved it to the 
point where it now is valued at $350,000. 

LIGHT BULBS HELP OUT 


The camp is open 8 weeks every summer. 
This year, more than 400 blind children will 
attend, sponsored by Lions Clubs all over the 
State. Seven clubs in the Wausau area, for 
example, recently sold 43,750 light bulbs at 
a profit of almost $4,000. Most of this will 
be used to send 20 blind youngsters to the 
camp. 

Almost every club sponsors Boy and Girl 
Scout troops. The Lions sponsor more Scout 
units than any other single organization in 
the State. 

Clubs also sponsor teenage dances and 
parties, youth recreation centers, play- 
grounds, scholarships, community parks and 
seeing eye dogs and braille writers for the 
blind. Wisconsin Lions have purchased 80 
seeing eye dogs at a cost of more than 
$100,000. 

In Merrill, Lincoln County, the Lions Club 
has built a complete youth recreation cen- 
ter on 5 acres of land. The center has ice 
skating, a ski tow, a warming house and a 
wading pool for children. 

The Holcombe, Chippewa County Lions 
Club built and equipped a complete park, 
with benches and swimming facilities, for 
the community. 

MADISON CLUB LARGEST 

In Turtle Lake, Barron County, the Lions 
Club cut a road through to a nearby lake 
and put in a beach. The club provides a life- 
guard and gives free swimming lessons to 
youngsters in the area. 

The Madison Club, largest in the State 
with 148 members, sponsors a Fourth of July 
celebration to which it brings crippled 
children from the area. 

In the last 11 years, the Butler Club has 
put more than $200,000 into that community. 
Projects included playground lighting, con- 
struction of a community building, and in- 
stallation of street lights and street signs. 

The first Lions Club in the State, Wilwau- 
kee Central, was chartered June 10, 1921. 


The National Lottery of Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House the national lottery of Ger- 
many. 

The total gross receipts of the German 
lottery in 1961 amounted to $320 million, 
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an increase over the previous year. The 
net profit to the Government amounted 
to $127 million. 

Mr. Speaker, the national lottery of 
Germany gathers large revenues from 
their lottery operations. We would do 
well to profit from their example in these 
days when our financial resources are be- 
ing taxed as never before to enable us 
to meet our defense requirements. Now, 
more than ever, America needs a national 
lottery which could, easily and painlessly 
pump into our Government coffers over 
$10 billion a year in additional income. 
It would not only be an alternative to 
higher taxation but it would help to cut 
our heavy taxes and at the same time 
help to reduce our national debt. 


Birthday Celebration of Robert Frost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 2 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
J. Boone Aiken, chairman of the board 
of the Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. of 
Florence, S.C., has called my attention 
to an excellent editorial from the Flor- 
ence Morning News of April 29, 1962. 
This editorial was written by the capable 
editor of the Florence Morning News, 
Mr. James Rogers. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Florence (S.C.) Morning News, 
Apr. 29, 1962] 
THESE TIMES HAVE MEANING 


On his 88th birthday, Robert Frost went 
to Washington for a birthday party. It was 
a gay affair in which the sparkling mind of 
Poet Frost was the gayest. 

What he sald was brief and to the point. 
But it was full of wisdom. What he had 
been doing all his life, he said, was to try to 
put meaning into a lot of material. 

He elaborated briefly. It is not enough, 
he said, to gather and publish material, or 
to store it away thinking that sometime it 
will ignite of itself. There is nothing in- 
herently combustible in knowledge alone. 
It’s only when meaning is given to it that 
it comes alive. 

To put meaning into things is the poet’s 
function. But unfortunately the poets have 
fallen on evil days. There aren't many 
Robert Frosts anymore. A Tennyson or & 
Browning is unknown among us. 

The function of the poet has been trans- 
ferred to the prosaic minds of ordinary folks. 
Somehow we must find the meaning of the 
things that are happening around us. And 
we will find it not on the turbulent surface 
but in the deep tides running underneath. 

The other day we stood on a street corner 
in New Orleans talking to a colleague in the 
newspaper profession. He was talking seri- 
ously and reflectively about these times. I 
am coming more and more to understand, he 
said, that ours is a new and different world 
in which many of the old arguments are 
outdated. 

Two days later we were to hear another 
colleague of the business say: “All a great 
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many of our writers and politicians have 
been able to produce was a kind of querulous 
longing for a world that was gone, a kind 
of 18th century skepticism mixed up with a 
clever taste for debunking and a wish that 
things would happen in a way in which they 
are manifestly not going to happen.” 

You don’t pinpoint in history an exact 
date when a new era begins to emerge. But 
60 years ago at Kitty Hawk, N.C., when man 
first sprouted wings is as good a date as 
any. That was the primitive beginning of 
the air and space age. One day Lindbergh 
Would bridge the ocean in a daring flight 
across the Atlantic. Later John Glenn would 
lift us into the universe. And one day, yet 
to come, space will be full of John Glenns 
streaking along the spaceways between the 
planets. 

Ours is that interval when creatures of 
the earth become creatures of the universe. 
In this context, it is important what is in 
the mind of the Kremlin but it is far more 
Important what is in our own minds, how 
qualified we are to assume the burdens and 
responsibilities of this new world, and 
whether we are willing to accept the changes 
necessary to meet its challenge, 

The decisive element of Western struggle 
lies in America, in what we do to create a 
modern competitive economy, with equal op- 
portunity and full employment, a healthy 
Spiritual life, good instruction in the 
schools, decent conditions among the races, 
tolerable living conditions for all in a rapid- 
ly urbanizing society, and to what extent 
we sense our responsibility for helping cre- 
ate these conditions throughout the free 
world. 

When we come to know these things, we 
put meaning into our times. For it is never 
Selfish to promote our own interests if we 
understand that good conditions for our- 
selves also mean good conditions for others. 
No nation has ever been so able to say that 
when we serve our own interests, we serve 
the interests of the world. 

When Thomas Huxley came to the United 
States in 1877, he said: “To an Englishman 
landing upon your shores for the first time 
~ * * there is something sublime about the 
Vista of the future. But do not suppose that 
Tam pandering to what Is commonly called 
national pride. I cannot say that I am in 
the slightest degree impressed by your big- 
ness or your materials resources as such. 

“Size is not grandeur and territory does 
not make a nation. The great issue, about 
Which lies a true sublimity and the terror of 
overhanging fate is: What are you going to 
do with all these things.” 

We have not done badly. We have taken 
“these things“ and shaped a nation into 
Majestic strength and proportions. The 
Union we forged has lasted near onto 200 
Years. It will last a long time to come, pro- 
viding we understand our mission, and are 
Not distracted. by events in other parts of 

` the world from the central necessity of keep- 
ing our own house in order and well ad- 
Justed to a changing world. 

We do not consider an atomio war likely. 
The destructive capacity of atomic war is its 
Own best deterrent. But we are already en- 
gaged in a war of world dimensions. It is a 
Struggle to determine whether a free or a 
Communist society can best adapt itself to 
the revolutions of our time. 

A part of the struggle is within ourselves 
4nd our collective society. It is a war of 
lively debate about the social and economic 
Problems we confront. This argument is 
healthy 1f it is done in good faith and with 
a sense of history. Out of the clashing of 
Opinions from fair and open minds is al- 
Ways forged the instruments of national 
growth and greatness, : 

In 1913, Mr, Justice Holmes was address- 
ing the Harvard Law School, He had seen 
troubled times himself. This is a part of 
What he said: 
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“If Iam right, it will be a slow business 
for our people to reach rational views. But 
as I grow older, I grow calm. If I feel what 
are perhaps an old man's apprehensions, I 
do not lose my hope. I think it probable 
that civilization somehow will last as long as 
I care to look ahead, perhaps bred to great- 
ness and splendor by science. 

“I think it is not improbable that man, 
like the grub that prepares a chamber for the 
winged thing it never has seen but is to be 
that man may have cosmic destinies that he 
does not understand. 

“And so, beyond the vision of battling races 
and an impoverished earth, I catch a dream- 
ing glimpse of peace.“ 


We Have No Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the March 27, 1962, issue of 
the Herald Examiner a column by 
George Todt entitled “We Have No 
Choice,” which I believe will be of in- 
terest -to Members of Congress. Mr. 
Todt discusses the necessity of our main- 
taining absolute military superiority vis- 
a-vis the Communists. 

Under unanimous consent, I place the 
column in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
Grorce Topt’s Ormmon—We Have No 
CHOICE 

“There is serious question as to whether 
the Soviet Union would stand idly by while 
we try to make ourselves really bombproot“ 
professors’ open letter to President Ken- 
nedy, 1962. 

My attention was riveted to the above line 
which appeared recently in a Los Angeles 
newspapers. The names of 200 or 300 South- 
land professors, including Dr. Linus Pauling, 
were attached. They wanted the President 
to drop the idea of American civil defense. 
Is this wise? 

Iam sure these men want peace, the same 
as all the rest of us. There is a considerable 
difference of opinion as how best to achieve 
it. We are groping for the correct way. 
Who knows it? 

Some would prefer that we merely sur- 
render to the Soviet Union and get it over 
with—a defeatist view. 

REMEMBER THE MOTTO 

Apparently Lord Bertrand Russell of Great 
Britain and Dr. Pauling come very close to 
this position of despair. The impression I 
get from their thinking is that one of the 
two world titans must give in or the planet 
ultimately will be destroyed. They seem to 
feel that the Russians are too brave and 
dedicated to capitulate to us. Therefore, it 
must be the expendable Americans who 
ought to give in for the sake of peace. 

These men have considerable encourage- 
ment from a group of appeasers whose ranks 
are swelling dally, Their motto is “better 
Red than dead.” Are they right or wrong? 

Let's assume at the outset that they are 
well-intentioned, albeit perhaps overly 
timid—but definitely not subversives. Let 
reason predominate here. Let's look for light 
instead of heat. 

WE HAVE NO CHOICE 

To go to the heart of the problem quickly, 
if we should surrender to the Reds—they 
would quite possibly murder as many of us 
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by conventional means as their bombs might 
destroy in any holocaust. 

Actually, we have a better chance of sur- 
vival if we resist them stoutly with over- 
whelming military might—and the moral de- 
termination to use it if necessary—than by 
giving in, Latter course is sulcidal. 

We are facing the cruelest cult of mass 
murderers in the history of a planet. More 
than 100 million human souls already have 
been liquidated by these bloodthirsty devils, 
Can we trust them? 

The answer is an unequivocal “No” unless 
we haye the armed might to look down their 
throats—cause them to tremble, not us. 

Once they get the drop on us, look out. 
As the professors’ letter to J.F.K, states: 
“There is serious doubt whether the Soviet 
Union would stand by while we try to make 
ourselves bombproof.” 

This means we will only have time for 
maneuvering as long as we are overwhelm- 
ingly ahead of the Communist one-worlders. 
As soon as they might get ahead of us—if 
they ever do—then we will receive their 
ultimatum. 

AMERICA FIRST 


Therefore, any sensible American ought 
to know that our prime job is to ensure that 
the lying, cheating and fraudulent Marxist 
beasts do not get ahead of us. 


But what has happened, instead? For 
some unexplained reason there seems to hare 
been certain vital slowdowns in our national 
defense. Such as the B-70 program, for ex- 
ample. But much worse—in the realm of 
nuclear testing. 


Once we were far ahead of Mr. K and 
Company. Then came our ill-advised “mor- 
atorium on nuclear testing.” The Reds 
tested all along and both administrations 
were aware of it. We might be pardoned 
for assuming it would signal our going ahead 
with our own needed tests immediately. 
But, not so. 

Instead, we seem intent on giving the Reds 
another chance to play the same game again, 
Once they are ahead, then what? World 
government? 


Need for Better School Plant Utilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, one 
of the most serious of our domestic prob- 
lems is the rapid increase in the number 
of students in our public schools and 
colleges. Facilities already overtaxed 
are becoming even more inadequate as 
the effects of our population explosion 
are increasingly felt. Ralph McGill, na- 
tionally syndicated columnist and pub- 
lisher of the Atlanta, Ga., Constitution, 
observed with great truth in his column 
published Saturday, May 5, in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star that more efficient 
use of existing school plant facilities is 
essential if educational demands are to 
be met. Mr. McGill points out the suc- 
cess which a number of colleges have 
achieved through scheduling classes on 
an 11- rather than 9-month schedule. 
Mr. President, American industry would 
bankrupt itself in short order if plants 
were utilized only 9 months of the year. 
It is the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Georgia that it would be wise for 
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educators on all levels, in addition to 
planning for new schools, to consider 
following industry’s example in full, 
year-round utilization of existing facili- 
ties. I ask unanimous consent that the 
column by Mr. McGill to which I re- 
ferred be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 
There being no objection, the article 
- was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 5, 1962) 
(By Ralph McGill) 
Tur HUGE WASTE IN SCHOOL SPACE—SUCCESS 
oF 11-MONTH SCHEDULE OF CLASSES CITED 
AS EXAMPLE OF EFFICIENCY 


In the decade of 1962-71, college and uni- 
versity building construction is expected to 
total $18 billion. How much of this enor- 
mous building is wisely planned for utiliza- 
tion and future growth is not known. But 
that much of it is not thoughtfully blue- 
printed is unquestioned. 

The problem of inefficient practices in the 
use of space is undenied. At some colleges, 
such inefficient practices are rooted in tradi- 
tion, Faculty, students, and administration 
avoid courses scheduled in the late after- 
noon, evenings or Saturdays. At many col- 
leges, classroom space cannot be put to effi- 
clent use without very considerable, costly 
reconstruction. 

The public, and alumni, usually are more 
willing to give for new bulldings than to take 
interest in what steps the administration 
might take to improve the educational qual- 
ity of their institutions, Universities and 
colleges with large endowments do not now 
have to worry. But all the statistics indi- 
cate that, even for them, a day of reckoning 
will come, Meanwhile, crowded classrooms 
in buildings (costing milions of dollars), 
which are used only 30 to 40 hours per week, 
increasingly are on the conscience of many 
educators. : 

There are some pioneers willing to improve 
space utilization practices. One of these is 
the excellent Kalamazoo College. That in- 
stitution is increasing its student body by 
50 percent without any new construction. 
It is doing this by scheduling classes 11 
months a year. Middleburg College has 
established a summer high school on the 
campus. 

Foundation staffs annually are deluged 
with appeals for aid in building new build- 
ings from institutions where space of exist- 
ing construction is inefficiently used. As 
costs continue to mount in all areas of edu- 
cation, all members of college and university 
families—administration, faculty, students, 
trustees, alumni and outside donor friends— 
will come to a moment of truth. The facts 
of financial life increasingly will require high 
utilization of space, including well-filled 
classrooms during the day, evenings and on 
Saturdays, and full classroom and laboratory 
use during the summer. All this is possible 
without the slightest interference with the 
quality of education. 

No study has yet been made of the high 
rate of space utilization that actually has 
been achieved by well-known institutions. 

Antioch, Kalamazoo, Michigan State at 
Oakland. and the University of Pittsburgh 
are scheduling classes on a regular 11 months 
a year cycle. 

George Peabody College, Middleburg, and 
Hofstra have summer enroliments in pro- 
grams as large (and sometimes in excess 
of) those in the fall and spring semesters. 

City College, of New York, Hunter, Hof- 
stra, and St. John's University schedule 
classes during the day, the late afternoon, 
the evening and on Saturdays. 

Others will, of necessity, follow this pio- 
neering and in time will wonder why they 
were so profiigate with space, The inex- 
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orable pressure of numbers and the economic 
demands thereby created are at work in 
behalf of common sense and reality. There 
is an explosition in education. It is trig- 
gered by the population explosion. The 
shock waves of the detonatiotn are being 
felt from kindergarten through the graduate 
schools. It will become more and more nec- 
essary to make better use of existing re- 
sources. This will include maintenance 
costs. One large eastern university, after a 
study by outside consultants in manage- 
ment, was able to save approximately a mil- 
lion dollars on maintenance alone during the 
first 18 months after the survey. This sav- 
ing became even more impressive when the 
business manager reported that it was 
roughly equivalent to the income on a new 
$20 million endowment. 

“The future cannot be projected in the 
image of the past.” 


Too Big for Its Britches 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an edi- 
torial from the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Press for April 29, 1962, entitled “Too 
Big for Its Britches.” 

The editorial is based on a recent an- 
nouncement by a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board and the com- 
ments on this announcement by our col- 
leagues ROBERT GRIFFIN and PHIL 
LANDRUM. 

Too Bre ror Irs BRITCHES 


It came as news to Congress the other 
day that, in the words of Gerald A. Brown 
of the National Labor Relations Board, “the 
Board is unquestionably a policymaking 
body.” Itis no such thing—and Representa- 
tive Lanprum who, with Representative 
GRIFFIN, of Michigan, coauthored the 1959 
labor act, was quick to point this out to Mr. 
Brown. 

The NLRB, Lanprum informed him, 18 a 
creature of Congress, but the public policy 
reflected in the law is established by Con- 

333 not the Labor Board, 
has defined the unfair conduct which the 
law prohibits. Congress gave to the Labor 
Board the job of deciding only whether the 
well-defined terms of the Jaw are violated.” 

It is up to NLRB to enforce law, not to 
make it. Within reasonable limits it may 
interpret labor laws, but it may not rewrite 
them. The fact that it in effect has been 
rewriting these laws is what makes Brown's 
statement so disconcerting. For as LAN- 
DRUM and GRIFFIN felt called upon to observe 
only a week or so ago, the Board appears 
deliberately to have been ignoring that sec- 
tion of the 1959 law that prohibits secon- 
dary boycotts. According to one report the 
number of such boycotts actually has been 
increasing instead of disappearing entirely, 
as Congress intended they should when it 
passed the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

A few years ago the complaint was that 
the Federal regulatory bodies were being far 
too dilatory in carrying out their respon- 
sibilities. The trouble today—at least on 
NLRB—appears to be quite the opposite. 
That agency is beginning to exhibit the tell- 
tale signs of a bureaucratic hunger for 
power. Congress had better act quickly to 
reduce its rations if it doesn't want a peck 
of new labor trouble dumped on its doorstep. 
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Red Rubber Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in 4 
column entitled “Red Rubber Treaties” 
by George Todt which appeared in the 
March 18, 1962, issue of the Herald 
Examiner, the prospect of the free world 
obtaining a safe and workable treaty on 
disarmament with Communist nations 
is discussed. I believe Members of Con- 
gress will be interested in Mr. Todt's 
comments on this very timely subject. 

Under unanimous consent, I place the 
column in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Rep RUBBER TREATIES 


Is there any realistic hope of obtaining a 
safe and workable treaty on disarmament 
at the 17-nation conference which began 
deliberations at Geneva last Wednesday? 

The real pitfall and stumbling block here 
lies not in the hopes and aspirations of hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, but in the known 
and demonstrable lack of integrity of the 
Communist leadership. 

We would have holes in our heads to make 
a treaty with the Reds which was not en- 
tirely self-enforcing in advance. 

This is not an emotional view but one 
which conforms to the arithmetic of the 
situation. : 

A study was made of Communist per- 
formance insofar as signed treaties was con- 
cerned last year. The results were published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

As I recall, the statistics were based on 52 
major treaties the Soviet Union had con- 
cluded with Western nations since Lenin 
usurped e held up the Russian Par- 
lament in 1917 with machineguns—and we 
may wonder how many times were the 
treaties kept by the Reds? 

This is a very good question to ask when- 
ever more treaties are in the offing with the 
U.S.S.R. For the answer is that the Com- 
munists broke their pledged word 50 out of 
52 times. 

And the only reason they kept their word 
in the other two instances was self-serving 
in each case. What kind of record is this? 

Presently the neurotic Red leaders would 
be pleased to give a hopeful world a treaty 
of disarmament—but only on their terms. 
These are unacceptable to our side because 
the Reds want us to take their unsupported 
word for disarmament on their side of the 
big iron fence. 

They insist loudly that the West wants in- 
spection posts on Soviet soil only to spy upon 
mien This argument is as phony as a $38 
It is possible the Reds have less hardware 
But the real reason we 


inspectio: 

Communists is not worth the paper it is 
written upon insofar as the guileful Red 
leaders are concerned. They are cheats. 

What businessman could stay long in busi- 
ness if he continued to take worthless checks 
from a crook whose checks had bounced 50 
out of 52 times? y 

What sane individual would take morë 
than two or three such scraps of paper? 

What kind of mentalities do people have 
who insist that we should make a treaty— 
at any cost—with the wily Reds? 

Actually, our cold war enemies respect 
nothing except greater force than they pos- 
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sess. If we have overwhelming might over 
them, we won't need a worthless treaty they 
will not respect once they think they have 
the upper hand. 

Let's be realistic here. 


President Kennedy’s Disarmament Pro- 
posal—The Socialist Spending Pro- 
gram of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA ¢ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
take pleasure in calling to the attention 
of the Senate a column recently pub- 
lished in the Arizona Republic by Mr. 
Harry T. Everingham. It is entitled 
“Everyman's Problem—Liberalism Leads 
to Communism.” I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
to the Recorp. 

I was also impressed, Mr. President, by 
an editorial which was published beside 
this column. It is entitled “Blueprint 
for Disaster,” and I ask that it also be 
Printed in the Appendix following this 
column. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Everysan's PROBLEM—LIBERALISM LEADS TO 
CoMMUNISM 


(By Harry T. Everingham) 

Mrs. T. C. writes: “I read recently that it 
isn't the Communists we have to fear in the 
United States today, but the Socialists who 
are in power and who are taking us down 
the road to socialism, which can later be 
taken over by the Communists, What is the 
Clear difference between communism and 
Socialism?" * 

Dear Mrs. C.: The Oxford Dictionary defi- 
nitions of these two terms are practically 
identical. The Labor Party in England says 
it is using socialism as a stepping stone to 
communism., There is a difference in the 
Method of approach. Communism is usually 
thought of as coming by violence and sudden 
revolution, while socialism comes gradually 
by consent of the people, who, misled by its 
Tosy promises, vote for it. 

Many who abhor communism are devoted 
to socialism, not that their in- 
fluence is helping to lay the foundation for 
that which they loath. 

Read the Communist publication, The 
Worker, and you will see that the Commu- 
nist Party is behind the Socialist spending 
Program of the United States. 

Communist leader Lenin laid down this 
formula shortly before his death. “We shall 
force the United States to spend itself into 
destruction.” 

The front pages of the Worker for both 
January 10 and January 17, 1960, carried the 
Socialist spending program of the AFL-CIO, 
With the headline, “People’s Pressure Urged 
To Spur Congress Action.” 

To learn of the Communist lobbying ac- 
tivities in the Nation's Capital, write to the 

Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and ask for their release of September 
8, 1959, by that name. 

Read the book “The Web of Subversion," 
by James Burnham, published by John Day 
& Co., to learn how the Communists have in- 
Altrated virtually every department of our 
Federal Government. 
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Richard Arens, former staff director of the 
Un-American Activities Committee assures 
us that the Red network in this country can 
pour 50,000 letters into Congress within 72 
hours. And their letters support every 
measure of liberalism and welfare state 
socialism. 

Prof. Harold Laski, the noted British 
Marxist, who was once adviser to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, close associate of Felix Frank- 
furter, and teacher of President John F. 
Kennedy, has stated, “Liberalism must in- 
evitably become socialism." 

The Fabian Socialist, Prof. G. B. H. Cole, 
said “Socialism is an unworkable system 
without a new social drive, such as the Com- 
munists have managed to give it.” 

There, you see, that liberalism, socialism, 
and communism are closely linked and co- 
related. And how their disciples stick to- 
gether. Whittaker Chambers in his great 
book, “Witness,” said, “* * * when I took 
up my litle sling and aimed at communism, 
I hit something else. What I hit was the 
forces of that great ‘Socialist revolution’ 
which, in the name of liberalism, has been 
inching its icecap over the Nation for two 
decades.” 


BLUEPRINT FOR DISASTER 

President Kennedy outlined a U.S. dis- 
armament proposal in his speech before the 
United Nations General Assembly last Sep- 
tember 25. It looked dangerous then, and 
it looks even more dangerous now that the 
outline has been filled in by what is de- 
scribed as “the most thorough and detailed 
study of general and complete disarmament 
ever made.” The 10,000-word study was sub- 
mitted by the United States to the dis- 
armament conference in Geneva this week. 

In view of the circumstances surrounding 
the disarmament proposal, one would as- 
sume it is a serious document, reflecting the 
honest opinions of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, But even a cursory glance at the docu- 
ment leads to the conclusion, or perhaps the 
hope, that it is a propaganda gambit in- 
tended solely to impress the neutralist na- 
tions. If it’s the basis for serious negotia- 
tions, if it really reflects the intentions of 
the administration, the disarmament plan 
is a blueprint for the destruction of Ameril- 
can sovereignty. It is a chart leading to 
world government dominated by Communist 
and neutralist nations. 

Taken at face value, the plan would re- 
duce armaments over a 6-year period, and 
then—during a period of unspecified dura- 
tion—would concentrate all military 
strength in the United Nations, which would 
have a peace force stronger than that of any 
member nation. This means that the 103- 
member U.N. would be able to work its will 
on the United States. Presumably it means 
that the Upper Volta delegate would have as 
much say about the shape of the world as 
the American delegate. 

The most dangerous part of the proposal 
is the apparent willingness of the adminis- 
tration to accept less than a cheat-proof 
system to enforce disarmament. The new 
plan calls for a zonal inspection system, un- 
der which only small sections of a country 
would be inspected to determine whether 
it was reducing armaments as promised. 
This would be an open invitation to Russia 
to go back on its word, as it has on virtually 
every treaty it has ever signed. 

One can only hope that President Kennedy 
does not take the disarmament plan seri- 
ously. Two current developments strength- 
en that hope. First is the $48 biilion mili- 
tary budget for next year, which indicates 
American security will be entrusted to some- 
thing more substantial than a pious dream. 
The other is the announcement that the 
first Titan missile bases, which can with- 
stand anything short of a direct thermonu- 
clear hit, have gone operational and are 
ready to respond to an enemy attack on an 
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instant’s notice. The military budget and 
the American missile program will prove far 
more effective in influencing world opinion 
than the incredibly dangerous disarmament 
plan, which could place America’s destiny 
in the hands of small countries ruled by a 
despotic philosophy. 


Political Ruthlessness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following splendid arti- 
cles which appeared on the editorial 
page of the May 5, 1962, issue of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Spokesman: 

EVERYBODY LOSES IN POWER POLITICS 


(By Carleton I. Pickett, executive secretary, 
Massachusetts Farm Bureau) 

Political ruthlessness was demonstrated 
the other day in the matter of steel prices. 
Whether it was necessary or not will be 
argued from now on until we come to a day 
when we no longer dare to argue out loud. 
The point is Big Steel lost, the administra- 
tion lost, and you and I lost. 

Big Steel lost the right to make economic 
decisions at the management level and 
bowed to the power of Government to 
harass, probe, and cause economic loss 
through the withdrawal of contracts. 

The Administration lost the political ad- 
vantage of any claim to holding the inflation 
line by persuasion. It lost too the confi- 
dence of thoughtful men and women who 
have been rudely awakened to the fact that 
it isn’t such a very great step from constitu- 
tional executives to dictators. 

You and I lost because for a long, long 
time we will wonder just how safe it is to 
fight to preserve our liberty against big 
government, 

The farmer has watched the passing event 
with considerable interest and understand- 
ing. Threatened with all the power of Gov- 
ernment if he does not accept a Federal farm 
program that was conceived in a belief in 
Government management and born in coer- 
cion, the farmer still finds himself fighting 
all the power of the administration in order 
to preserve to himself and his sons the right 
of management. 

Every propaganda source available has 
been exploited to drive through the Congress 
a farm bill that cannot possibly perform 
what it promises. Not in my lifetime has 
so much time, travel, use of tax money, men, 
speeches, and what comes very close to 
threats been employed to defeat the farmer. 

Can any citizen or group of citizens suc- 
cessfully disagree with Government on a 
policy? < 

The issue is not one to run from and the 
farmer isn’t running. He may just get his 
ears beat off because this is tough politics, 
it is frightening politics, it is a fight that 
admits of no compromise, 

The public is not yet fully aware of the 
dangers of becoming tranquilized by political 
doubletalk, The issue is whether the Con- 
gress will abdicate or not. The indications 
aren't very heartening. You can be made to 
look upon big steel as profiteers, gougers, 
enemies of the public welfare, by our own 
Government propagandizing the people, Be- 
lieve it if you wish. But take one good, clear 
look at naked political power, while you still 
can, 
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The intellectuals, the ultraliberals, the 
sobbing social welfare advocates may all 
combine to give aid and comfort to programs 
and policies which require massive power 
pressures and mighty propaganda. Let the 
sorry results rest upon their heads but you— 
you and I lost the fight over steel prices the 
other day. How many more fights can we 
afford to lose. 

Can we lose the farm fight to Freeman, 
and will the public sit by and let us lose? 
Can we sacrifice the American farmer on a 
modern cross of iron? . 


Power AGAINST A MINORITY 


The power politics discussed by Carleton 
Pickett of President Kennedy's home State 
was also seen in the President's message to 
State ASC committeemen. 

The program designed by Professor 
Cochrane and Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man has met with disapproval of most farm- 
ers who do not want the Government writing 
controls requiring Federal police visiting 
a farm whenever the hogs get loose. 

The USDA planners have made enough 
mistakes that have caused farmers to lose 
money. Dalrymen should not take the 
blame for the Secretary's mistake in boost- 
ing the dairy surplus due to his higher price 
support, 8 

Once he had dairymen producing for his 
higher guarantee, he pulled the rug by 
implying it was the dalrymen's fault for 
reaching for the high goal he had set for 
them. 


We noticed that the Secretary—who nor- 
mally wants to take decisions away from Sen- 
ators and Representatives—decided they 
should share his mistakes. Congress could 
not bail out the Secretary. 

Secretary Freeman's attempt to set a polit- 
ical price has backfired and his quest for 
power leaves dairy farmers gasping in the 
exhaust of his mistake. Farmers have fought 
other administrations but this is the first 
time powerful Government has used local 
administrators so directly against a minority 
group. 


Education by Paperbacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr, MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest challenges presently before 
the Congress concerns insuring the 
ability of Americans to maintain and 
improve our historic high standards of 
educational opportunities for all persons. 
Outside of the Congress, many contribu- 
tions are being made to accomplish this 
same end. One such contribution is edu- 
cational paperback books. This devel- 
opment is very capably considered in a 
recent editorial which appeared in the 
Hancock News. 

The editorial follows: 

[Prom the Hancock (Md.) News, Mar, 16, 
1962 
EDUCATION BY PAPERBACK 

It is no longer news that paperback books 
fre sweeping the publishing field in the 
United States as in numerous other coun- 
tries. Nor that serious books in nonfiction 
fields have taken the lead in the paperback 
field. Nor that hardcover book sales are 
benefiting rather than being diminished by 
the paperback success, 
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But what is new in this field is that, hay- 
ing established themselves solidly in college 
reading both as supplementary material and 
in many instances as texts, the paperbacks 
now are coming to be appreciated as teach- 
ing material in high schools and even in 
some grade schools. 

The advantages here are impressive. When 
an investment is made in hard-cover text- 
books most school systems expect them to 
last 5 years or more. But with soft covers 
enough is saved on printing costs that if a 
book lasts 2 years it is a good buy. By that 
time in many of the fast moving subjects, 
such as natural sciences, mathematics, 
history, geography, and languages, it is de- 
sirable to have revisions or in some cases 
new texts. 

The smaller year-by-year investment can 
make it possible for high schools and pri- 
mary schools to furnish their pupils a wider 
range of more current classroom material 
than ever before. In addition, many schools 
are introducing youngsters to a range of 
reading matter they may wish to buy for 
themselves through the school bookstores. 

Buffalo, N.Y., 2 years ago was the first city 
in the United States to install paperback 
bookstores on a systemwide basis. Many 
cities and States may be expected to make 
new or increased use of paperbacks for texts 
or supplementary reading this year. Parents 
and others interested in education will do 
well to see whether the schools in their 
communities are making full use of this 
new medium of information. 


Sales to Reds by Canadians Swell in 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Chicago Tribune of April 29, 1962, 
showing a big leap forward in Canadian 
sales to Communist countries: 

SALES To Reps BY CANADIANS SWELL IN 1961 
(By Eugene Griffin) 

OTTAWA, April 28.—Export trade figures is- 
sued by the government today for 1961 
showed that it was a year of a big leap for- 
ward in Canadian sales to Cuba, Red China, 
and other Communist countries. 

Value of exports to Cuba rose above $31 
million from $12 million in 1960, helped by 
the American trade embargo against Fidel 
Castro but handicapped by Castro’s lack of 
cash, which disappointed Canadian export- 
ers. 

Famine in Communist China created a 
demand for Canadian grain which caused 
Canada’s total exports there to soar to 
$122,839,000, from $8,737,000 the previous 
year. 

PRIDE OF DIEFENBAKER 


Canada sold Russia $24,276,000 worth of 
goods last year—up from $8,233,000 in 1960— 
and sales to three other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries—Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and 
Poland—advanced to $63,386,000 from §24,- 
426,000. - = 

Exports to Red China are the pride of 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker's Conserv- 
ative government, with the support of other 
parties, and farmers are urged to raise all 
the grain they can this year to keep the busi- 
ness booming. 
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Trade in other products between the two 
countries is encouraged and sought by both 
sides, but without much success. 


MOST CITIZENS APPROVE 


Trade with Cuba, in contempt of the 
American embargo, also appears to have the 
approval of most Canadians. Liberal oppo- 
sition Members of Parliament objected 
briefly that Canada was supplying Castro 
with materials clearly strategic in fact, even 
if not technically so classified by the Ca- 
nadian Government, but it was dropped as 
an issue. 

Reports from Washington have indicated 
that Canada’s trade with Cuba has the bless- 
ing of the Kennedy administration, and 
American Ambassador Livingston T. Mer- 
chant said on a television panel show this 
week that it is not resented by the American 
people. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 

LANDMARK IN MAN’S QUEST FOR FREEDOM 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, 1791, Poland adopted a constitution 
which is still revered today as a land- 
mark in man’s quest for freedom. It 
marked the first attempt by a European 
nation to incorporate the principles of 
representative self-government and jus- 
tice for all, which had been proclaimed 
in our own Constitution 2 years before. 
Poland was transformed into a heredi- 
tary limited monarchy, old class distinc- 
tions were abolished, townspeople were 
given administrative autonomy and some 
parliamentary representation, and re- 
ligious toleration was established. 

Unfortunately, Poland’s Constitution 
of 1791 was short lived. Poland was 
soon afterward partitioned and did not 
experience freedom and self-government 
again until the First World War. How- 
ever, the date May 3, 1791, is still com- 
memorated. It is commemorated not 
only as a historic step in extending lib- 
erty, but also as a tribute to the freedom- 
loving Polish people imprisoned behind 
the Iron Curtain. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all, it is commemorated as an 
expression of faith that in the future 
liberty and self-government will be re- 
stored to this ancient nation. 

HISTORY ENCOURAGES THE POLISH PEOPLE 

The Polish people who must now en- 
dure the hardship of Communist tyranny 
can find many sources of encouragement 
in their history. Poland was a great 
nation in the late middle ages, stretch- 
ing eastward into Russia and southward 
to the Black Sea. Even in more recent 
times, however, when Poland was parti- 
tioned by its more powerful neighbors, 
the spirit of nationalism remained strong 
and vibrant. In spite of attempts by its 
alien rulers to wipe out the Polish lan- 
guage and customs, the people retained 
their national identity and were eventu- 
ally able to reassert their right to be an 
independent state. 
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UNQUENCHABLE THIRST FOR FREEDOM 


Today the plight of the Polish people 
is not to be envied. Their unquenchable 
thirst for freedom and their devotion to 
Teligion have made it impossible for 
them to accept communism. Yet the 
military power and instruments of 
tyranny wielded by the Communists have 
prevented them from throwing off So- 
viet domination. Daily the people must 
walk a narrow path between abject sub- 
jugation and the degree of defiance 
which would result in additional Soviet 
controls. Nevertheless, knowing the 
Polish people and the many sons of 
Poland who have given their lives for 
liberty in America as well as Poland, we 
can be sure that the Communists will 
have no more success than the Russians 
of earlier days in trying to wipe out the 
spirit of liberty in Poland. 

We may be celebrating Polish Con- 
stitution Day for many more years be- 
fore the way will be found for the Polish 
people to continue the progress in free- 
dom and self-government signified by 
that document of 171 years ago. Never- 
theless, if we continue to work together 
to strengthen freedom in our own coun- 
try and throughout the world, we can be 
confident that some day the Polish peo- 
ple will be able to enjoy the blessings of 
liberty once again. 


A Latin American Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I include the following article 
entitled “A Latin American Speaks,” 
which appeared in Christian Economics. 

This article points up our failure to do 


understanding of the results of our sys- 
tem exists abroad, particularly in Latin 
American countries. It also appears 
that a great opportunity exists for the 
U.S. Information Agency to do a better 
job combating the false propaganda be- 
ing disseminated about our system and 
to acquaint peoples abroad with the 
Advantages that accrue to the workers 
in this country from the free enterprise 
System. I commend this article to the 
Careful consideration of USIA officials 
and to all who read the ConGRESSIONAL 
REcorp. 
The article follows: 
A LATIN AMERICAN SPEARS 
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“I have been very favorably impressd with 
the people I met everywhere I have visited. 
I haye been swept off my feet,” he said, 
“with the magnitude of your industrial de- 
velopment. Your educational institutions 
are out of this world. However,” he grinned, 
“it is too bad that you still operate under 
the archaic system of discredited capitalism,” 

And that remark started the most inter- 
esting 2 hours I have spent in years. The 
gentleman's bus left for the airport in ex- 
actly 2 hours). 

“What do you mean ‘archaic’?" I exclaimed. 
“The American system of free competitive 
capitalism has created all you have seen 
and highly praised in this country. That 
‘archaic’ system created the highest standard 
of living known to mankind. What's wrong 
with that?” 

“This is an age when the worker is en- 
titled to—and means to get—all that he 
earns,” was the rejoinder. “Capitalism robs 
the worker of the bulk of his just 
Communism corrects this gross exploitation 
of tabor.” 

“Exploited labor? From every angle the 
American wroker receives four times as much 
in buying power as is paid in Russia. A 
dozen eggs cost $3 per dozen in Russia, 
American money. The same eggs 
cents in capitalist America. A suit 
clothes in Moscow costs from $250 
American money. The same suit 
any American city for $65. 
leather shoes costs $75 to $100 in Moscow— 
against $15 to $20 anywhere in the United 
States. On the average, costs of the 18 com- 


ject worth walking 2 blocks to obtain?” I 
asked. 


“I would walk a hundred miles to see any 
authenticated figures which would prove 
what you say,” the professor declared. “It 
would pull the rug from under the main 
charge against American capitalism used by 
Communists and socialists all over Latin 
America for the past 40 years. It is their 
sincere belief that Yankee corporations filch 
from employees the bulk of their earnings 
that has created 9 out of 10 Socialists and 
Communists between the Rio Grande and 
Cape Horn—including me.” 

Moments later the gentleman had pur- 
chased the July 1961 issue of the “National 
Income” number of the “Survey of Current 
Business” and the “United States Income 
and Output” revealing the complete cor- 
poration division of income tables from 1929 
to 1961. For the next half-hour he carefully 
studied each years tables. He asked endless 
questions, all of which were officially an- 
swered in the two priceless U.S. Government 
booklets. The room was air-conditioned, yet 
the professor squirmed and perspired freely. 
Then he hit me with the DeLeon charge 
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that American labor was cheated out ot 680 
of every $100 that it produced. “DeLeon 
quoted from U.S, Government figures. Can 
you deny that?“ e 2 

“DeLeon made the monumental mistake 
of only citing the wages incurred in final 
manufacture, in his labor income column,” 
I remarked. “This only covered 30 percent 
of the total labor cost in the manufacturing 
industry. The labor costs on the raw mate- 
rials up to the final point of manufacture 
were 70 percent greater than the final labor 
bill. DeLeon added the 70-percent labor 
costs on raw materials to the corporation in- 
come and subtracted it from the employee 
costs of manufacture. It threw his final fig- 
2 over 300 percent out of line with the 

ac Sa? 

For a full 2 minutes thé professor rubbed 
his hair without speaking. And then he 
broke loose: 

“This is the greatest jolt I have received 
in my lifetime,” he said frankly, “and it 
changes my viewpoint on communism versus 
Yankee capitalism completely. Ishould have 
realized there was something radically wrong 
with the Communist charges against Yankee 
capitalism when I saw acres and acres of late 
model automobiles clustered around every 
large manufacturing plant—autos that were 
owned by the workers. Workers could not 
have owned these autos and nice homes if 
they were getting but a fraction of the in- 
come they produced.” 

“Are you still a Communist?” 
bluntly. 

“Certainly not.“ was the instant answer. 
And at this point the professor took the floor. 

“What is the matter with your Government 
and your large corporations?” he demanded. 
“With this astonishing story to tell all the 
world, why don't they do so?“ 

“You have never heard of this Govern- 
ment division-of-income story before?" I 
asked. 

“I would not have remained a Communist 
had I ever come in contact with this infor- 
mation,” he replied. 

“There has been a veritable flood of Social- 
ist and Communist booklets, pamphlets, and 

es in the bookshops, the libraries, 
and the schools of all Latin America for many 
years. This material is all printed in Span- 
ish. Millions upon millions of these book- 
lets and publications—pralsing communism 
and smashing Yankee capitalism—have been 
distributed in every nook and cranny of 
every country. But not a single booklet or 
pamphlet can be found anywhere that is 
pro-Yankee or that challenges the economic 
charges the Communists hurl at American 
capitalism. Why?" was the lament of the 
professor. 

The perplexed gentleman again volced his 
utter amazement that our Government and 
corporations have not distributed a single 
booklet explaining our true story regarding 
the fairness of the division of income under 


I asked 


corporations were to publish the truth in 
Spanish?” 

“Avidly,” he blurted out. “I am sure that 
9 out of 10 people of Latin America will 
react as I have to the true story of the divi- 
sion of income under Yankee competitive 
enterprise. You must remember that this is 
the all-consuming interest of South Ameri- 
can people from 16 to 80 years of age. Arid 
this is specially true of the teenagers. Your 
Government and your corporations should 
research, write, and publish a few score of 
booklets dealing with your economic life, and 
distribute them by the millions to the people 
of all free nations. It will stop the march 
of communism.” 

As a parting observation ‘the professor 
said, “Your Government can throw un- 
counted millions into Latin America with- 
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out increasing pro-Yankeeism or decreasing 
procommunism so long as the people remain 
convinced that the workers of the United 
States are cheated out of the bulk of their 
actual A 


earnings. 

An then as the gentleman from Bogota 
stepped into the airport limousine he con- 
cluded: “When a single page of authenti- 
cated U.S. Government figures dealing with 
distribution of income facts has the power 
to change me, a 10-year Socialist and Com- 
munist, into a believer in Yankee private en- 
terprise in less than 2 hours, it is reason- 
able to assume that the same information 
will have a similar effect on a host of other 
Latin Americans.” 


Tribute to the American Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to revise and extend my re- 
marks to include an editorial entitled 
“On the Horn of Plenty” appearing in 
the farm edition of the Hutchinson 
News of April 27. Since the American 
farmer has done such a good job of 
raising food to a point where we have 
an abundant supply for ourselves and a 
tremendous supply of surpluses, I think 
we should pay tribute to the American 
farmer and to this paper for this 
splendid editorial. I believe that my col- 
leagues here in the Congress will enjoy 
reading this article. 

The editorial follows: 

ON THE Horn oF PLENTY 


With this annual farm edition, the News 
once again salutes the agricultural heritage, 
way of life and industry which surrounds 
and sustains us all. 

You cannot stroll across the green carpet 
that is Kansas in April, or contemplate the 
blue skies stretching out to the pale hori- 
zons, without stirring your soul with this 
land's loveliness and promise. This year 
again, the bounty of harvest will surpass 
the wildest dreams of our fathers. There 
can be no pessimists when a spring like this 
one comes to Kansas. 

But even without pessimism, there is 
reality, and even with the green waves of 
wealth lapping at the fence rows, there are 
troubled days ahead. Not just for farmers, 
or for Kansans, but for this whole, remark- 
able economy of abundance, the like of 
which the world has never known, and for 
which therefore, the world has no answers. 

We are, as someone said, caught on the 
horn of plenty. We have an economic sys- 
tem whose essence is scarcity. It is the sup- 
plying of goods and services to fulfill needs 
that gives the producer in the free enter- 
prise system his purpose. Supply is deter- 
mined by demand; the fulfillment is gaged 
by the need. It is scarcity that makes the 
need, that creates the demand, that ini- 
tiates the supply. Without scarcity, the 
whole complicated engine loses its com- 
pression. 

And so there is upon us already, the era 
in which, thanks to better use of our brains 
and our hands and the machinery and ma- 
terials we've devised, fewer and fewer of us 
are needed to provide all the rest of us with 
all the goods and services we demand. Call 
it technological unemployment, or whatever 
you will. It is coming inevitably and it 
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will change our economic system, our poli- 
tical philosophy, our way of life, more 
drastically than even communism could. 

What has transformed farming into the 
“farm problem,” is simply that the change 
has come here first and most dramatically. 
Puss about the disappearing family farm, 
or any other phase of the problem you wish, 
but what it all adds up to is technological 
unemployment in agriculture. It requires 
only a very few of us to produce the food 
and fiber for all the rest of us. Those who 
otherwise might be employed in agriculture, 
now must find other places than the farm 
to live, other jobs than farming to do. The 
result has been a vast, unprecedented social 
and economic upheaval, the effects of which 
no one has yet begun to measure. 

That this has come first to farming is 
the highest tribute to the brains and initia- 
tive and pioneering of the farmer. While 
newspaper publishers still manufacture their 
product basically as their grandfathers did, 
and most other manufacturers and even re- 
tailers do their jobs in the same old way, 
merely with modfications, the farmer has 
revolutionized his whole process of produc- 
tion. 

He went in a single generation from an 
isolated, largely self-sufficient producer, to 
a highly organized industry, one of the larg- 
est purchasers of petroleum, rubber, steel, 
electricity. He replaced his own hands with 
machines to do everything from reaping his 
grain to pulling the cow’s teats. In doing 
80, he made unnecessary the livelihoods of 
millions of his fellow farmers. 

The private economic system never fore- 
saw, nor prepared for the consequences of 
this reyolution. Having been created on the 
principle of scarcity, it could not cope with 
abundance. So a whole, new, artificial sys- 
tem of government control of the abundance 
has grown up, with all its attendant restric- 
tions on individual freedom. 

Nor does the revolution stop with agri- 
culture. Already it has touched the steel 
mills and the coal mines; direct dials are 
replacing long-distance telephone operators 
and IBM machines are putting bookkeepers 
out of work. Before long, much of middle 
management will be replaced by calculators, 
by closed TV circuits which permit one 
boss to transmit decisions to widely scat- 
tered branch plants, just as the 30-foot one- 
way lets one farmer work 20 quarters. The 
Government is paying for unneeded labor, 
taken out of production, Just as it is for un- 
neéded acres. 

There is no farm problem, only a human 
problem. What a strange, unforeseen prob- 
lem it is. And how tragic it would be if 
we could not solve it, if after all these cen- 
turies of want and privation and bone-weary- 
ing labor to survive, we should, in the end, 
fall before the phenomenon of idleness and 
abundance. 


Crowded College Called Illusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr, ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in 
light of legislation (H.R. 7215) now 
pending before Congress which would 
make Federal funds available for the 
construction of college classrooms, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues in Congress a news item 
clipped from the April 16, 1962, issue of 
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the Washington Post. It calls attention 
to a survey made by the Prudential In- 
surance Co. which shows that there is 
no shortage of classrooms for qualified 
students in American colleges. Under 
unanimous consent, I place it in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The article follows: 

CROWDED COLLEGE CALLED ILLUSION 
April 16—The Prudential In- 
surance Co. said today a survey shows 
there is no shortage of room for qualified 
students in American colleges. 

It called the present crisis in college en- 
rollment “a statistical illusion.” 

The insurance firm said it based its find- 
ings on a survey made at its request by 
college admission experts. 


Stocks of Canadian Grain at March 31, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article appearing in the Cargill Crop 
Bulletin for April 26, 1962, prepared in 
the Crops Section, Agriculture Division 
of the Dominion of Canada Bureau of 
Statistics. I thought that Members of 
the Congress might like to compare 
Canada’s record in disposing of its wheat 
surplus with our record. 

The article follows: 

STOCKS or CANADIAN GRAIN AT Manch 31, 1962 

Orrawa, April 18.—Total stocks of the five 
major Canadian grains in all North Amer- 
ican positions as of March 31, 1962, are esti- 
mated at 785.9 million bushels, compared 
with 1,212.5 million at the same date in 
1961, the record of 1,512.2 million set in 
1957 and the 10-year (1952-61) average of 
1,226 million bushels. This year’s March 31 
stocks, in millions of bushels, with last year’s 
totals and the 10-year (1952-61) averages: 
respectively, in brackets, are estimated a5 
follows: wheat, 481.9 (749.6, 720); oats, 176.6 
(241.6, 272.3); barley, 111.3 (192.7, 204.6); 
rye, 6.2 (12.6, 18.2); and flaxseed, 9.9 (15.9, 
10.8). Data for these estimates were ob- 
tained from the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics’ annual March 31 survey of grain held 
on farms, from mill returns, and from in- 
formation supplied by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada relative to grain 
in commercial positions at the close of busi- 
ness on March 28, 1962. For wheat and 
March 31, 1962, estimate on farm stocks is a 
residual figure derived from consecutive 
crop-year supply-disposition balance sheets- 
Independent sample surveys conducted bY 
the Agriculture Division of the on 
Bureau of Statistics indicates that farm 
wheat stocks range higher than the level 
published herewith. However, upward Te- 
vision of the farm stocks serles at this stage 
would necessitate changes in acreage, yield: 
production, and farm use statistics. Lacking 
firm benchmarks on which to base such ad- 
justments, the decision has been made 
delay revisions until benchmark data on 
acreage and stocks become available from the 
1961 Census of Agriculture, following whi 
the usual intercensal revisions of produc- 
tion, supply, and disposition series will be 
published. Meanwhile readers are urged tO 
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consider the present estimate as preliminary 
and subject to revision. in the 
Crops Section, Agriculture Division, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 


God-Given Freedom Versus Marxian 
Serfdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 20, 1962, there appeared in the 
Herald Examiner a column by George 
Todt in which the difference between the 
American concept and the Marxian con- 
cept of human freedom are discussed. 
Mr. Todt’s comments center on an arti- 
cle entitled “Planned Chaos and the New 
Idolatry” by Dr. Edmund A. Opitz which 
appeared in the March 1962 issue of 
The Freeman, a monthly publication 
of the Foundation for Economic Free- 
dom. I believe the column will be of 
interest to Members of Congress and 
under unanimous consent place it in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Can Untr Be Human? 

Nearly all of use are at least emotionally 
against communism—or Fabian socialism 
for that matter—but not too many of us 
know the reason why. 

It is extremely important that the Ameri- 
Can people avail themselves of the intelec- 
tual tools to enable them to recognize and 
defeat the Marxist beast of many forms. 

Friends often ask me what I read and to- 
day I am going to list a publication which 
is to be recommended to all conservative 
thinkers. There are many other good works 
ot this kind, too. But this one I like in 
Particular. 


A LIBERTARIAN 

The booklet ls called “The Freeman“ and 
is a monthly journal of ideas on liberty. It 
is published by the Foundation for Econom- 
le Freedom, whose president is Leonard E. 
Read. Editor is Paul L. Polrot. Both out- 
Standing Americans. 

I met Read 10 years ago at a “Bill of 
Rights Luncheon” in Los Angeles, where 
he made a brilliant address concerning 
the American free enterprise system. Joe 
Cratl and George Ross of Coast Federal Sav- 
ings introduced me to him then, and we 
have kept in touch occasionally over the 
years. A great libertarian. 

The Foundation for Economic Freedom is a 
Nonpolitical, nonprofit educational cham- 
Pion of private property, the free market, 

Profit and loss system, and limited gov- 
*tnment. Its address is simply: FEE, Irv- 
ington on Hudson, New York. 


“PLANNED CHAOS” 


Any interested person may recelve its pub- 
lications for the asking. The costs of foun- 
dation projects and services, including “The 
Freeman,” are met through voluntary dona- 

ns. 


In the March issue of this solid little book- 
let, I came upon one of the most brilliant 
of the Marxist onslaught in our Na- 

Nation I have ever read. Called “Planned 
and the New Idolatry,” by Dr. Ed- 


Mund A, Opitz, it is a masterpiece. Let's 
read it, 
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“The key idea of freedom.“ writes Dr. 
Opitz, “is the conviction that men derive 
their rights from the Creator. 

“In contrast to this statement there is 
the declaration of the late Sidney Webb, 
the godfather of Fabian socialism: The first 
step must be to rid our minds of the idea 
that there are such things in social matters 
as abstract rights.“ 

TRUTHS SELF-EVIDENT 

“And Marxism, denying God, logically de- 
nies the idea of individual rights. In 50 
doing it reduces individuals from persons in 
their own right to mere units of the state. 
Communism, with all its ugly features, fol- 
lows logically from this initial premise.” 

As Dr. Opitz points out elsewhere in his 
remarkable “Planned Chaos,” the basic 
premise of the American system is to be 
found in our Declaration of Independence 
where our Founding Fathers asserted that 
all of us deriye certain rights from God. 

This is our creed: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursult 
of happiness.” 

The ideals which stemmed from the 
American Revolution point to the free 
agency of man; those which emanated from 
the Marxian turmoil amount to a controlled 
serfdom. Which is it to be for us? 

Let's continue our studies; there is power 
in thought and ideas. 


A Preventive Approach to Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement before the budg- 
et hearing held by the city of New York 
on April 24, 1962, by the Honorable Abe 
Stark, president of the Borough of 
Brooklyn. 

Abe Stark is one of the most able pub- 
lic servants in New York and his ap- 
proach to the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency is one which merits the at- 
tention of all of those concerned with 
the problem. 

Mr. Stark's statement follows: 
STATEMENT BY BOROUGH PRESIDENT ABE STARK 
BUDGET HEARING 

Mr. Mayor and members of the board, with 
your kind indulgence I wish to make a state- 
ment at this time that relates directly to 
the youth problems that I- believe will be 
discussed today. 

Some parts of this statement may not be 
too pleasant to hear. In fact, they may 
disturb and shock some of us. But because 
of the overriding importance of these facts, 
I believe it is essential to spread this state- 
ment on the record here and now. 

For all too long, too few of us have recog- 
nized the important role played by our pri- 
vate youth agencies in combating the spread 
of juvenile delinquency. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, for example, 
the Brownsville Boys’ Club stands as an ex- 
ample of what private groups can do for our 
youth. 
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I am happy also that, on my initiative, 
and in-cooperation with Mayor Wagner and 
the members of the board of estimate, the 
community action program of the St. Mary’s 
neighborhood project in South Bronx has 
been so highly successful in its attack on 
local problems. 

The community action program is a 
unique effort to bring together the resources 
of a neighborhood, in the interest of the 
families and children, to enlist and coordi- 
nate all neighborhood projects and resources, 
both public and private, and to provide 
guidance, counsel, and referral to meet the 
necds of the inhabitants. 

In the 1962-63 expense budget that we 
are now considering, the mayor has allocated 
ee to meet our citywide youth prob- 
ems. 

When the mayor submitted this amount, 
he could not include the funds to be used 
for this program by the department of edu- 
cation. The department's budget was not 
available at that time. 

However, the budget of the department 
of education has now been submitted to us. 
I have gone over the figures and find that 
the department is allocating $36,223,933 as 
its share of the cost for fighting juvenile 
delinquency. 

We find, therefore, that the city’s grand 
total for this purpose comes close to $90 
million. 

This is a truly staggering amount of 
money. 

The figures show conclusively how these 
costs have been going up steadily, almost 
alarmingly, year after year. 

Seven years ago the total was $23,581,358. 

Just a year ago—in 1961—the actual cost 
of youth programs here in our city came to 
more than $74 million. 

So, I am compelled to point out that, 
based on estimated costs for the coming 
fiscal year, the mountain-high increase from 
7 years ago now amounts to 281 percent, 

If the present rate of increased expendi- 
tures for antijuvenile delinquency remains 
unchecked, our annual costs could go as high 
as $130 million just 5 years from now. If 
I were convinced such a high total would 
solve our problem, I would readily agree to 
it and would not object. But I am con- 
cerned that all this higher cost may pro- 
duce is simply a higher and heavier tax 
burden on our people. 

Now let us take an even closer look at 
the record, 

I want to call your attention to a whole 
series of reports prepared by the mayor's 
Juvenile delinquency evaluation project un- 
der the able direction of Dr. Robert M. 
MacIver, of Columbia University. This 
group presented no less than 16 interim re- 
ports and 3 final reports. 

I was deeply concerned to read in one of 
these reports certain figures which analyzed 
juvenile delinquency cases disposed of by 
the children’s court of New York City—by 
type of delinquency—from 1950 to 1959. 

In 1950 the total number of cases was 4,600. 
In 1959 the total had gone to 12,112. That 
increase amounted to 163.3 percent. 

The report clearly stated that statistics of 
arrests and court cases indicated that juve- 
nile delinquency has increased substantially 
through the past 10 years and is still trend- 
ing higher. According to this report, there 
are different opinions as to the interprets- 
tion—the meaning—of this statistical in- 
crease. 

But then the juvenile delinquency evalua- 
tion project report minces no words, and I 
quote: 


“However we interpret the statistics, it is 
clear that juvenile delin is a major 
problem of our society and that all efforts 
and expenditures to reduce it have failed. 
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However, the report also emphasized that 
here in New York City the seriousness of 
the delinquency situation is aggravated by 
the special problems New York faces. One 
of these, which the report stressed, is the 
problem of our in-migration youths. 

The other—and that is a shocking fact— 
is the use of narcotics and narcotics addic- 
tion among our youth population. 

According to the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, 45,391 addicts were reported to the 
Bureau from all parts of the country up to 
the end of 1959. Although the figures show 
that only 3.8 percent of all known addicts 
are under 21 years of age, this still repre- 
sents a tragic and significant number of 
youths. This report is frightening and spe- 
cial consideration should be given by the 
Federal Government to our city. 

I could go on citing this report. But in 
final report No. 1, which was completed in 
February 1961, it represents what might be 
called an indictment of our present method 
for dealing with our juvenile delinquency 
problem. It states as follows: 

“In a city of this size, with a delinquency 
problem of major proportions, we can no 
longer proceed in a hit-or-miss fashion. The 
need for genuine citywide planning to pre- 
vent delinquency and provide for the needs 
of the city’s youth problem is not only evi- 
dent, it is urgent. It is clear that real prog- 
ress can be achieved only from a planned 
and coordinated approach to the problem. 
All the rest is merely a holding operation— 
patching here, pasting there, putting out 
fires in one part of town, while they are 
beginning to ignite in another.” 

Mr. Mayor and members of the board, in 
view of this report, but mostly because of 
what I personally know of our youth and 
their needs, I believe the time has come for 
us to try a new approach—one which is 
more effective and far less costly—to produce 
better results than we are getting today. 

We must broaden our program of preven- 
tive maintenance—to check juvenile delin- 
quency before it starts. We must see to it 
that the existing number of hard-core cases 
requiring expensive attention and service 
does not increase. 

This, I am convinced, can be achieved if 
we Make contact with our susceptible youth 
before they become delinquents. 

The only way to do this is to offer an at- 
tractive alternative to the street corner hang- 
out. The means to do.this are already at 
hand and they will cost the city compara- 
tively little. 

Such facilities exist in present clubrooms, 
hobby rooms, swimming pools, gyms, and 
Tecreation rooms of 150 private agencies 
which can keep out of trouble an additional 
60,000 of our youth at a cost of about $50 
per child per year. 

To understand and appreciate the im- 
portance of these 150 private agencies, I 
want to point out that they have a total 
physical value of many, many millions of 
dollars, including all their resources, and a 
real social value which cannot be measured 
by the yardstick of the dollar sign. 

All these values have been made available 
by dedicated people, free of cost, to some 
children, but not enough, The facilities are 
in existence today, and are being used, and 
the services of these es can be ex- 
panded with only a little additional help. 

It ls by fully utilizing these values and 
resources that we can save money. In the 
long run we can control our soaring costs 
of juvenile delinquency. It is a fact—and 
I must emphasize it for the record—that the 
annual cost of keeping a youth in a correc- 
tional institution today is about $4,000 per 
year. Keeping a youth in such an institu- 
tion does nothing for him: Quite the con- 
trary, he usually returns a hero in the eyes 
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of the neighborhood kids. He is embit- 
tered—he is disturbed. On the other hand, 
the youth who attends a settlement house 
at a cost of $50 a year has already been di- 
rected into a lasting pattern of useful social 
behayior, under excellent environments. 

The program I propose would be available 
and in operation 365 days and nights a year. 
Many of these agencies are now closed nights 
and weekends—no funds are provided for 
full-time service for youth. It would in- 
clude an agenda of competitive sports, en- 
tertainment activities and courses for per- 
sonal advancement for the undertrained who 
are so prone to antisocial behavior. All of 
this makes for a happier child and a better 
citizen. 

I estimate the annual cost of this proposal 
at about $3 million a year. One of its added 
advantages is that it would require no out- 
lay of badly needed capital funds. 

Therefore, I propose, Mr. Mayor and mem- 
bers of the board, that we establish a new 
program — a partnership arrangement — 
whereby funds from city, State, and Federal 
sources would be channeled into our exist- 
ing, privately maintained boys’ clubs, settle- 
ment houses, and youth centers to help both 
our Government and private agencies in their 
battle against juvenile antisocial behavior. 

To help accomplish this program, I also 
recommend an overall agency head—a strong 
director—with a background of ability and 
experience to supervise it in order to achieve 
the greatest possible success and benefits. 
This is a challenge on behalf of youth, and 
if proven successful, I would recommend a 
complete agency whose powers shall be to 
supervise every kind of program that con- 
cerns our youth, thereby providing a happy 
and contented child. 

In order to make this program even more 
effective, I recommend a related educational 
program for parents in this matter. We do 
know it is not always a case of juvenile de- 
linquency from which our youth suffer. 
There is also the problem of parental delin- 
quency—the neglect and harsh mistreatment 
and misdirection of children who soon find 


their way into trouble, into our courts, and - 


into correctional institutions. 

In addition to these recommendations 
which I have made, I believe that the time 
has come for us here in the city of New 
York, in conjunction with organized labor 
and management, to go into a study of pro- 
viding job training for the youth, who needs 
this kind of training in order to secure em- 
ployment that will make him self-reliant, 
guarantee his financial independence and 
give him a fuller richer life in his future 
years. 

Mr. Mayor and members of the board, and 
dedicated groups for children here today, I 
have given the most serious thought to the 
program I am proposing. I estimate that, 
if adopted, it can make possible a saving of 
at least $100 million for the city over the 
next 5 years. I realize, of course, that it 
cannot become available in time for the 1962- 
63 expense budget. 

The cholces are clear. We can bury our 
heads in the sand, we can accept these con- 
stantly pyramiding costs and the worsening 
Juvenile delinquency problem, or we can 
come to grips with the problem more effec- 
tively and decisively by embarking upon this 
new program which is dictated by existing 
conditions, 

It is my sincere conviction that a wise 
investment of about $3 million now will 
mean the saving of at least $100 million for 
the city of New York within the next 5 years. 

Even more t is the beneficial in- 
fluence it will have on the lives of many 
thousands of our young men and women, 
who represent the future of our city, State 
and Nation. 
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Washington Report of Hon. Bruce Alger, 
of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following Washing- 
ton Report” to my constituents of the 
Fifth Congressional District of Texas: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 

(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, of Texas) 

The All-Channel Television Receivers Act, 
a bill to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, passed handily 279 to 90. This bill 
prescribes that all TV receivers shipped in 
interstate commerce or imported into tne 
United States be equipped at the time of 
manufacture to receive all TV channels; 
that is, the 70 channels in the UHF (ultra- 
high frequency) portion of the radio spec- 
trum as well as the 12 in the VHF (very high 
frequency) portion. The bill was intro- 
duced to stop the “deintermixture” of UHF 
and VHF stations, in which the FCC was 
segregating the two types, respectively, in 
the various broadcasting centers of the 
Nation. Deintermixture, in turn, was the 
result of a lack of use of UHF broadcast sta- 
tions and UHF television receiving sets. 
Everyone agrees that the 70 UHF channels 
should be used, not left unused. So it was 
decided, in order to create UHF broadcasting 
demand, that Government force TV receiver 
manufacturers to equip all receivers with 
UHF. 

These questions or criticisms arise: 

1. Federal Government. cannot constitu- 
tionally prescribe what manufacturers must 
manufacture and consumers must buy. 

2. Consumers must pay $20 to $30 more 
per set. 

3. Many consumers will not be able to re- 
ceive UHF (after having paid more), there 
being no nearby stations. 

4. UHF converters or adapters can be 
added to VHF sets when consumers so desire 
to do. 

I voted against the bill, maintaining “tue 
end does not justify the means.“ 

The Communications Satellite Act of 1962 
joins the United States with other nations in 
a global communications system. In order 
to start such a gigantic undertaking an in- 
teresting combination of Government and 
business interests are joined. The President 
is authorized to select (without specification 
of number or time) the incorporators who 
then set up a corporation acting as its fret 
board of directors. The incorporators will 
issue stock at a price not to exceed $100 per 
share. From the purchasers of the stock (10 
percent limit of total issued to any indi- 
vidual, 50-percent limit to communications 
common carriers) a board of directors wil) 
be appointed and elected, three appointed for 
3-year terms by the President, and six elected 
by noncarrier stockholders annually, and six 
elected by communications common carriers 
stockholders. The corporation will make oll 
transactions involving manufacture of sat- 
ellites and ground terminal stations, contract 
with Government for launching and pay pri- 
vate expenses and reimburse Government. 
Foreign countries may purchase stock and 
thus participate. The President, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
and the FCC each have specific duties. The 
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President will coordinate Government func- 
tions, reviews and report to Congress. The 
NASA will advise on technical matters, coor- 
dinate research, and provide Government fa- 
cilities for reimbursement, 

The FCO will insure effective competition 
in those business enterprises participating, 
and assure nondiscriminatory use by com- 
munications common carriers, including ac- 
counting and ratemaking systems, and grant 
licenses. This bill finds us treading new 
ground in public (Government) private co- 
ordination of activity and presents the prob- 
lem of Government pledging not to domi- 
nate, but given the power to do so. Further, 
the language is, as is so often the case, fuzzy 
in indefiniteness to the point of meaning- 
lessness—for example, “the global system 
- Shall be in the form of a private corporation, 
Subject to appropriate governmental regu- 
lation,” “all authorized users shall have 
‘nondiscriminatory’ access to the system,” 
“maximum competition, eto.“ likewise the 
Powers granted the President, the NASA, and 
the FCC. As a global system with other na- 
tions, the State Department and foreign pol- 
icy will replace business and economic deci- 
sions. Where will this leave the private en- 
terprises in their endeavor to operate in a 
businesslike way and for a profit? The an- 
Swer, as we feel our way, will be provided by 
the conduct of those in Government as the 
Program progresses. Three hundred and 
fifty-four voted for (including me) and nine 
Against (including two Texans). 

The Alger bill to repeal the withholding of 
income taxes from wages and salaries, H.R. 
11492, is to me the logical next step to to- 
day’s chaotic Federal Government spending 
and taxing. The frantic increase of spend- 
ing by President Kennedy and this admin- 
istration to correct the mistakes of earlier 
excesses in Federal and spending 
has resulted in loss of control of spending. 
The increased taxes of the Kennedy tax bill 
inaugurating withholding of taxes on inter- 
est and dividends carries forward the tax 
inequities of withholding until massive over- 
withholding results and the taxpayer doesn't 
even know how much government is costing 
or who is f the bill. Of the $92.5 bil- 
lion (really $116 billion cash budget) each 
Person in the United States owes $627-plus 
On the budget and $1,621-plus on the na- 
tional debt. Texas’ share is $3.942 billion. 

Again, we have lost control, we are beyond 
all sanity and reason. In 1961 the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue noted that 38 


Million refunds totaling $4.8 billion as a re- 


Sult of overwithholding were made. The 
new Kennedy tax bill will overwithhold the 
most from those who owe no tax, and the 
ip will be greatest to those least able 

to afford it. By repealing the withholding 
Provision we can provide the tool to recover 
Control of both taxation and the Federal 
Spending which occasions the need for taxes. 
Best of all, it will unburden and help every- 
One. Employers will be freed of this uncon- 
Stitutional, Government-forced free service 
in tax collection agents. Overwithholding 
Will be eliminated. Taxpayers will know 
What taxes they are paying. At last, those 
Of modest income will discover that the cost 
of Government is and will always be borne 
by them, Even confiscation of all the in- 
Come of wealthy persons would not alleviate 
their tax burden. This is a logical fact now 
own to John and Jane Doe, the white 

Or blue collar workers of our Nation, It has 
n estimated that if all income over $10,000 
Were taken by Government, there would be 
egeted (in the only year possible, only one 
Sch confiscation being possible) not enough 
to run the Federal Government 1 month. 
Beyond the withholding lies the urgent need 
to reduce the percentage amounts in each 
ket. Of course, any and all tax reform 

1 based on less, not more Federal spending. 
t can be done and all essential Federal func- 
lons be performed if the people demand it. 
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The far-reaching control by Federal Gov- 
ernment of this Nation's management and 
labor activities in private enterprise result- 
ing from the President's action was over- 
shadowed in Washington this week by this 
press statement by Wallace Carroll of the 
President's initial reaction to the steel price 
increase appearing in the New York Times 
Monday, April 23. 

“Bitterly, he recalled that ‘my father al- 
ways told me that all businessmen were 
S8.0.B,’s but I never believed it till now.” 

The intemperateness of this statement and 
questionable choice of words are less signifi- 
cant to many here and to me than his out- 
right admission (1) of his reliance on an- 
other for business experience, and (2) the 
attitude toward businessmen evidenced by 
him and his father. For my part, while I 
recognize human weaknesses in businessmen, 
I also observe they are just like everyone else, 
except generally more talented as you var- 
iously find them in their niches up the lad- 
der of success. It is unfortunate that our 
President does not understand the private 
enterprise system. 

The disarmament plan of President Ken- 
nedy and our State Department follows the 
legislative action of the House last summer 
when 84 of us out of a 487 membership op- 
posed the resolution. To those now inter- 
ested in Dallas I can only,send a copy of the 
speech I made on the floor at that time.. I 
regret that too frequently citizens of Dallas 
and throughout our Nation fail to become 
aroused over the miscarriage of justice and 
government. Our Nation and its people are 
selling themselves down the river, 

In domestic policy and foreign affairs, as 
outlined in my floor speeches, committee 
cross-examination of witnesses, in my news- 
letters as I see it and report it, we Americans 
are legislating ourselves into collectivism. 
For example, in our foreign aid to foreign 
governments we are developing, aiding, and 
abetting the growth of government at the 
expense of human freedom. We are sabotag- 
ing all we hold dear. We are subsidizing so- 
clalists, Communists, and neutrals with 
hard-won United States tax dollars, from 
private enterprise and in each case strength- 
ening the hold of the respective government 
over its people at the expense of human 
freedom, dignity, and initiative. We need 
look no further than the Kennedy program 
and what it has done and is doing to our 
Nation. It is no longer “trade, not aid.” It is 
“subsidy and aid, not economic freedom and 
trade.” 


Another Red Propaganda Sheet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Speaker, one 
section of the postal rate bill, which is 
still stymied in the Senate, that is re- 
ceiving continuing interest throughout 
the country is the prohibition against 
the delivery of unsolicited Communist 
propaganda. More information develops 
daily on the volume, scope, and diabolical 
direction of this material. 

I place in the Recorp at this point an 
editorial which appeared in the Satur- 
day, May 5 edition of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Journal, which describes the latest 
Red propaganda sheet emanating from 
Poland: 
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[From the Polish-American Journal, May 5, 
1962] 


ANOTHER RED PROPAGANDA SHEET 


The Association for Relations with Poles 
Abroad (Polonia) recently began pub 
a propaganda sheet called Polish News and 
Views. 

The small-size tabloid is widely circulated 
among Americans of Polish descent—free of 


One-half of the material in Polish News 
and Views is objective and informative. The 
other half is pure Communist propaganda. 
Therefore, we advise Pol-Ams who are re- 
ceiving the publication to read it carefully— 
with & grain of salt. 

Keep in mind that Polish News and Views 
does not give you a true and realistic picture 
of present day Poland, but portrays Poland 
through the eyes of Red rulers. 

Incidentally, by publishing Polish News 
and Views and distributing it widely in 
America, especially among Americans of Po- 
lish ancestry, the Communist government of 
Poland has again scored another propaganda 
advantage over the United States. 

It would be wise for our expert foreign 
policymakers in the State Department to 
counteract this latest Communist move. We 
hope they will not again become passive. 


Charles Rozmarek Pays Tribute to 
Poland’s Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure that I call 
to the attention of my colleagues today 
a speech delivered in Chicago yesterday 
by Mr. Charles Rozmarek, president of 
the Polish National Alliance and also 
National President of the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress, in tribute to Poland’s 
Constitution of 1791. 

Mr. Rozmarek was the chairman of 
the 17ist anniversary tribute arranged 
in Chicago by the Polish National Al- 
liance to the Polish Constitution of 1791. 
Some 100,000 people attended the cere- 
monies in Humboldt Park. A colorful 
2-hour parade preceded the ceremonies 
at which Mr. Rozmarek presided. 

It is indeed significant that such a 
large number of Chicagoans would turn 
out to pay tribute to the Constitution 
which was adopted by the Polish Nation 
in 1791 and which parallels so closely 
the guarantees of individual freedom 
and dignity refiected so eloquently in 
our own American Constitution adopted 
by our Nation 2 years earlier. 


Sunday’s demonstration in Chicago 
proves again how deep rooted are the 
fibers of freedom in the Polish American 
community in our own country, and at 
the same time demonstrates to us again 
that this same spirit of respect for free- 
dom exists today among the people in 
Poland who, despite their Communist 
oppression, are dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that the fundamentals incorporated 
in Poland’s Constitution of 1791 shall 
again someday be restored to the Polish 
Nation. 


struggle to see freedom restored to the 
people of Poland. His remarks, de- 
livered in Chicago on Sunday, follow: 

Eighteen years ago, when Red sentiment 
in this country was very strong, we Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent, united in the Polish 
American Congress, spearheaded a crusade 
against communism. Time has shown that 
our appraisal of the Communist menace was 
absolutely correct. 

Western ignorance of Communist aims 
only compounded the world’s tragedies. 
Poland, for example, instead of being re- 
stored to its historic position as the bastion 
of Western civilization and the keystone of 
European peace, was lightheartedly assigned 
by Western statesmen, together with other 
countries, to Soviet ý 

I question the usefulness of negotiations 
with the Reds. Conferences are only traps 
for the unwary. -The Communists have a 
fixed goal of global conquest and no amount 
of persuasion on our part will ever make 
them change it. 

All treaties are mere scraps of paper to 
Communists. 

There should be no more negotiations 
with the Reds until they have first restored 
freedom to the nations they have enslaved. 

The Russians, recently at Geneva, rejected 
the American plan for disarmament within 
the framework of adequate inspection and 
control. This together with Russia’s ex- 
plosion of nuclear bombs last fall, clearly 
proves that Russia’s aims are anything but 


peaceful. 

The suspension of nuclear testing under 
the Eisenhower administration and under 
the present administration was a serious 
error of judgment. 

President Kennedy’s wise decision to re- 
sume nuclear testing has reinforced the 
hopes of ‘a free world for a firm American 
policy. America’s resumption of nuclear 
testing is not to promote but to prevent 
war. Its purpose is to clamp brakes on 
Russian aggression. 

We have been talking softly to the Rus- 
sians too long. Softness never got us any- 
where. Appeasement never appeased. On 
the contrary it only -encouraged Red ag- 
gression. 

Only by an overwhelmingly superior 
American scientific, technological, economic, 
and military superiority over the enemy, 
backed by a firm American policy, can we 
keep the peace and insure the survival of 
freedom. 


A Rural Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Ralph McGill, 
publisher of the Atlanta Constitution 
and one of our most astute commenta- 
tors. Mr. McGill's column appeared in 
the May 6, 1962, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

A RURAL MYTH 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Reapportionment debates in the States 
where rural politicians have maintained 
minority control of legislatures and gov- 
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ernment have brought to the fore one of 
the most wistful, pressed-flower legends of 
our culture. 

It is that somehow piety and honesty 
reside in rural areas and wickedness in the 
cities. In all the debates, speakers from 
sparsely settled counties, which are losing 
their best young people and becoming eddies 
of futility and decay, are denouncing the 
courts and decrying any move which will 
make a city resident's vote work as much as 
a rural ballot. 

This concept of the rural areas as reser- 
voirs of virtue Is fiction. Reports of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation annually 
show that rural crime, on a percentage basis, 
is at least as bad as that of urban areas. 
There are years when rural crime runs ahead 
of that in the cities. The papers almost 
daily report some rural county sheriff who 
has become involved in corruption; a county 
road commissioner who has engaged in cut- 
backs and other illegal deals; a sheriff's office 
that is in league with gamblers or illegal 
whisky operations. Rural violence, murders 
and pastoral lust find their way into the 
courts in the same ratio as in cities. 

One of the scandals of rural counties is 
that they have been brazenly dishonest about 
taxes. Because property taxes are unpopu- 
lar, rural county officials, with an eye on the 
ballot box, historically have avoided fair 
taxation. Large property owners have not 
hesitated to exert coercive, corrupting in- 
fluence on county commissioners and tax 
Officials. Because of this dishonest practice, 
rural schools have been, and are, starved 
and teachers kept in a condition not far short 
of peonage. 

With very few exceptions rural children, 
especially those in the more agricultural 
Southern States, deliberately and ruthlessly 
are cheated out of a fair chance at education. 
This is an unpardonable, greedy and immoral 
practice, doing harm to government, educa- 
tion and public morale. It is one of the more 
constant features of rural political life. Yet, 
candor compels us to note that rural poli- 
ticlans give more lip service to education 
than any others—and cynically neglect their 
own schools and teachers. 

As for “political machines,” “the court 
house crowd" in almost any rural county 
can give polnters to city organizations. They 
are the most tightly held of all. In a county 
which casts, on the average, around 1,200 
votes, it literally is possible to obligate that 
many to the county crowd. That is to say, 
the teachers and their relatives, the county 
employees and their relatives, the merchants 
and dealers who hope to sell to the county— 
all these make up the voters. They are, in 
a sense, captives of the local county organi- 
zation. It does not need to ring doorbells 
and work at persuading voters. 

Rural speakers opposing the right of a 
city voter to have a ballot as good as any 
other citizen always speak of the city ma- 
chine and the bosses. This is another fic- 
tion. The day of the municipal machines 
is gone. Boss Crump, for example, was de- 
feated years ago. The long-beleaguered 
Carmine De Sapio and Tammany Hall were 
defeated in New York. Mayor Wagner has 
healthy opposition. The Boss Tweeds and 
the ogres of city organizations are also a 
part of the past. They existed on their 
abllity to control jobs and personal services. 

Today the Government, with its employ- 
ment agencies, its old-age pensions, its re- 
lief programs and its equitable administra- 
tion in such affairs, has been removed from 
the forces that enabled bosses to boss. It 
is the county courthouse crowd, which still 
retains this sort of control in those counties 
with small populations, that can, and does, 
act as political bosses. 

Happily, the courts have decreed the right 
to an equal vote, Attempts of cynical coun- 
ty politicians to Invoke the fiction that 
somehow picty and honesty are to be found 


only in the 
What they 


: 


cians, jealous of the power they are losing, 
to stir up an anti-city sentiment. The 
problems of cities are problems of us all. 
The right to an equality at the ballot box 
is fundamental, 


Gen. Lucius Clay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr.-BARRY. Mr. Speaker, within the 
past fortnight I returned from a visit 
to West Berlin, where I had the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the situation there with 
the President’s personal representative, 
Gen. Lucius Clay. I know that all Amer- 
icans share the great respect and admir- 
ation which I have for General Clay, as 
well as an awareness of the splendid job 
he has done in the past year. Due large- 
ly to his presence and his efforts, the 
morale and confidence of West Berliners 
has been restored and—equally impor- 
tant—the Soviets haye come to realize 
that we mean to honor our commitments 
in that beleagured city. 

I was, therefore, especially pleased to 
read an article by C. L. Sulzberger in 
the April 28 edition of the New York 
Times outlining some of the steps taken 
by General Clay in reversing the dis- 
couraging situation he found last Sep- 
tember upon his arrival in Berlin. I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress: 

A REMARKABLE FEAT aS PROCONSUL 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

West Bratrx, April 27.—Lucius Clay, the 
great proconsul of our Republic, will leave 
here next month after having helped savé 
West Berlin's freedom for a second time. 
It is no accident his office in American head- 
quarters here is on a street renamed Clayallee 
by grateful Berliners, 

The first time, of course, was the famous 
airlift that defeated Stalin's throttling ef- 
fort. The second comprises the past 8 
months when, following erection of Khru- 
shchey’s cruel bisecting wall, Russia again 
tried to hug Berlin to death. 

President Kennedy called Clay here last 
September to symbolize U.S, determination. 
For West Berliners the United States Is the 
ultimate, indeed the only, guarantee of thelr 
continued liberty despite Franco-British gar- 
risons and a NATO protective umbrella. And 
Clay is the symbol of that symbol. 

Clay had two objectives. The first was 
to restore optimism by making it plain, wall 
or no wall, that we would never alter our 
resolve to keep West Berlin free, linked with 
its allies and economically viable. The sec 
ond was to show the Russians we were al- 
ways prepared to talk but would not nego 
tlate new deals under duress. While they 
menaced, we would only discuss menaces: 
nor would we ever yield on essentials. 

ATTAINED OBJECTIVES 

Thanks in great measure to Clay both ob- 

jectives were attained. The Russians have 


sent back to Moscow their tough 
Konev, hauled out as a token of obduracy 
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when they started the policy of the wall. 
Now Clay can return to retirement himself, 
although permanently available for further 
advice or action. 

Clay's proconsular technique is worth 
analysis. When he arrived in September, 
West Berlin's morale was desperately low and 
Moscow's was commensurately high. Khru- 
shchey was conducting massive nuclear tests 
and announcing imminent signature of a 
separate East German treaty. 

The general's initial job was to emphasize 
the firmness of our commitment. This was 
done through specific pledges by Clay him- 
self, by visitors like Vice President JOHNSON 
and Attorney General Kennedy, and by state- 
ments in Washington starting with the 
President. We spelled out the worried West 
Berliners and overconfident Russians that we 
would protect this city’s liberty at all costs, 
maintain its unrestricted Western access and 
safeguard its economy. 

It then became necessary to disabuse 
Moscow of any misconception that we could 
bé pushed out by fear of war. Since 1956, 
when we failed to react in Hungary, some 
Russians calculated we might avoid an ulti- 
mate test. They reinforced this interpreta- 
tion when they built their Berlin wall and, 
after foolish dilly-dallying, we did nothing. 

DIRECT CONFRONTATION 


Clay relieved the Russians of any thought 
that our resolve was crumbling. Last Oc- 
tober 23, when they moved tanks to Fried- 
richstrasse in a hostile way, he sent Ameri- 
can tanks to oppose them. This was the 
only direct confrontation between Soviet 
and United States forces during the cold war. 

The Russians saw the point. They re- 
treated, sought to paint out Soviet Insignia 
to make the vehicles appear East German, 
and then pulled out of sight. Later, when 
our aircraft ignored buzzing by Soviet 
fighters and radar-jamming chaff, Moscow 
became convinced. 

West. Berlin has returned to the kind of 
abnormal normality inherent in this city. 
United States-U.S.8.R. negotiations, or pre- 
negotiations, resume. Koney has gone. 
Clay is going. Spring is here. 

There have been rumors that Genera! Clay, 
whose aquiline features, pale complexion, 
glowing eyes, and proconsular role all suit 
his very Roman name of Lucius, fs irked with 
Washington and feels he has been given in- 
adequate support. The rumors are false. 
Sometimes he asked more than he expected 
to get. But this was a deliberate device em- 
ployed by a man who knows democracy’s 
methods. Sometimes one must ask too 
much to get enough. 

Clay would indeed have liked to reaffirm 

our legal right, seemingly forgotten, to fly 
armed aircraft here and also to fly both 
higher and lower than customary corridor 
altitudes. But we can still reaffirm that 
legal right in discussion with Moscow or if 
they break down. Meanwhile the general 
says: 
“I am not leaving with any feeling of con- 
troversy with our Government. There is 
absolutely no friction, President Kennedy 
has shown he is firmly committed on Berlin’s 
freedom. I have had full support. And the 
People of this city have confidence in our 
commitments and our administration.” 


Martin de Porres 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
rejoicing all over the world upon the 
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canonization of Martin de Porres, who 
has been the patron of the interracial 
movement in all places where segrega- 
tion and discrimination have made such 
movements necessary. As a mulatto, 
Martin de Porres belonged equally to the 
white and to the Negro race, and forms 
for us a symbol of interracial sympathy 
and cooperation. His life history is a 
story of unselfish devotion to the welfare 
and happiness of all whom he could help. 
In his ministrations, he made no dis- 
tinction between Spaniard, Indian, mu- 
latto, and Negro. The poor and neglect- 
ed, the sick and afflicted, could be sure 
of the affectionate care of this Domini- 
can lay brother; and his native city of 
Lima loved him, living, and sincerely 
mourned him when he died, in 1639. 

In giving official recognition to the 
sanctity of Martin de Porres, Pope John 
is adding a new name to the roster of 
saints in the Order of Preachers, com- 
monly known as the Dominican Order, 
who contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of civilization and culture in the 
Spanish and Portuguese territories of 
the new world. 

It was late in the history of the new 
world, but early in the history of Cali- 
fornia as one of the United States, that 
the Dominicans began their contribution 
to the development of the State, with 
Bishop Joseph S. Alemany, O.P., as 
bishop of Monterey in 1850, and then as 
first archbishop of San Francisco in 1853. 
Bishop Alemany, as soon as he was es- 
tablished in Monterey, brought in the 
Dominican Fathers, and also the Sisters 
of St. Deminic, who founded in 1850 St. 
Catherine’s Convent, the first founda- 
tion of religious women in California. 
This convent was the institution out of 
which grew, in 1891, Dominican College. 
California and San Francisco rejoice 
with these men and women of the fol- 
lowing of St. Dominic, that this high and 
well-deserved honor has come to one 
whose life so thoroughly exemplified the 
high ideals of their order. 


Fury of Attack on Doctors a Warning 
Signal to All Freedom-Loving Ameri- 


cans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May,7, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, woe be to 
any citizen of this country who dares to 
challenge President Kennedy's pro- 
posals. At least this is the impression 
he is creating in the fury of the attacks 
made upon any who differ with admin- 
istration programs or the pet theories 
of those who are close to the President. 
The country has just witnessed the ruth- 
less use of Presidential power and pres- 
tige against the steel industry. Now, it 
seems the doctors are next in line to be 
whipped into submission in support of 
the Kennedy plan for medical care for 
the aged. To what lengths the propo- 
nents of the medical plan will go is shown 
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in a paragraph from the following arti- 
cle written for the Wall Street Journal, 
May 7, 1962. Here we learn that labor 
leaders in New Jersey, and labor leaders 
are key advisers to the President, are 
planning a bill providing jail terms and 
fines for any doctors who refuse to go 
along with the medical care plans. 

For the information of the Members, 
I am including, as a part of these re- 
marks, the complete article from the 
Wall Street Journal. In addition, I am 
including a news item from the Dallas 
Morning News disclosing the use of a 
White House staff, at taxpayers’ expense, 
to sell the country on President Ken- 
nedy’s medicare program. There seems 
to be no limits to the methods used by 
the President to expand and increase 
his power. Dictatorships have been 
founded with far less subtle methods 
than those being used by the Kennedy 
administration to force its programs for 
increased Federal power upon the 
American people: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, May 7, 1962] 


PLAUDITS AND BARBS GREET DOCTOR PROTEST 
AGAINST ADMINISTHATION’S MEDICAL Care BILL 


Both support and criticism boiled around 
the resolution of more than three dozen doc- 
tors in Point Pleasant, N.J., to refuse to take 
on patients who would want their hospital 
bills paid under Democratic-backed medical- 
care-for-the-aged plan. 

Indications are that similar resolutions are 
being considered by doctors in North Caro- 
lina and Louisiana. The resolution also is 
being sent to medical chiefs of all hospitals 
in New Jersey by the Point Pleasant group 
and is expected to be- sme an issue before the 
New Jersey State Medical Society when it 
meets next Monday. The number of New 
Jersey doctors who already have signed the 
resolution is unknown but is believed to be 
well over 250. 

Circulation of the resolution, at the same 
time, is drawing severe criticism from pro- 
ponents of the proposed Federal legislation 
that would put ald-for-the-aged under the 
social security system. Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Ribicoff charged that 
the New Jersey physicians are trying to 
“blackmail the Congress and the American 
people” in their attempt to defeat the legis- 
lation. New Jersey's Democratic Governor 
Richard J. Hughes, accused the doctors of 
violating their professional oath by threat- 
ening to refuse to care for patients who 
would have their hospital bills paid by the 
proposed plan. 

JAIL TERMS, FINES PROPOSED 


New Jersey labor leaders said a bill would 
be introduced in the New Jersey legislature 
today which would impose a 3-month 
jail term and a $100 fine on a physician who 
refused to treat a patient solely because of 
the method by which the patient intended to 
pay his medical bills. 

This plan brought an immediate retort 
from Dr. J. Bruce Henriksen, Point Pleasant 
surgeon who is leading the revolt. “The fact 
that this bill was even thought of shows 
that we are nearer the police state than we 
thought. There ought to be a campanion 
bill to send patients to jail who refuse to 
5 medical care when they need it,“ he 
said. 


The furor followed disclosure Thursday 
that some 44 doctors on the staff of the 
Point Pleasant Hospital had signed a resolu- , 
tion saying they will “refuse to participate 
in the care of patients under the King- 
Anderson bill or similar legislation.” The 
King-Anderson bill, currently being pushed 
in Congress by the Kennedy administration, 
would pay up to 90 days of hospital care or 
180 days of nursing home care for over-65 
social security recipients. For hospital care, 
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the patient would have to pay the first $90 
of his hospital bill out of his own pocket 
before the Federal plan would begin paying 
his costs. 

The King-Anderson bill would not pay 
doctor bills. The tactic of the New Jersey 
physicians is this: By declaring they won't 
take on patients whose hospital bills would 
be paid by the proposed program, they would 
prevent the hospitals from participating in 
the program. Under the legislation, hos- 
pitals would have to consent to participate 
in the care of the social security recipients 
since contracts would have to be signed be- 
tween the hospitals and the Government, 
setting the fees that would be paid for the 
care. 

The trustees of the Point Pleasant Hos- 
pital, for instance, have already declared in- 
formally that since the hospital staff won't 
render care under the King-Anderson bill, 
if passed, then the hospital “will be unable 
to provide medical and surgical services for 
beneficiaries under the proposed act,“ says 
Arnold S. Lane, hospital director. Dr. Hen- 
riksen claims that “if 50 percent of the staffs 
of 50 percent of the hospitals in the country 
go along (with the resolution), the King- 
Anderson plan would be unable to operate.” 

RESOLUTION PICKS UP SOME SUPPORT 


Despite the bitter charges and counter- 
charges raging around the Point Pleasant 
doctors, the resolution appears to be picking 
up some support from other hospital staffs, 
Before news of the resolution broke Thurs- 
day, signatures on identical resolutions had 
been picked up in the nearby Toms River, 
N.J., community hospital and the Orange, 
N.J., Memorial Hospital. The resolution also 
is being circulated among staff members of 
the Fitkin Memorial Hospital in Neptune, 
N.J., and some 50 doctors at Beth Israel 
Hospital in Newark are said to have signed it. 

Dr. Henriksen yesterday said the resolu- 
tion is currently being sent to heads of the 
medical staffs of all New Jersey hospitals. 

“We've got a flock of telegrams from doc- 
tors and others all over the country backing 
us up,” he said. Very few, he claimed, are 
adverse or critical of the move. ‘We're get- 
ting a lot of good comments from our elderly 
people around here, too.“ he added. 

In Louisiana, doctors at a Shreveport hos- 
pital wired Dr. Henriksen that they sup- 
ported the resolution and promised that 
others in the State would do so also. One 
Shreveport doctor yesterday charged, “The 
King-Anderson bill is a form of socialism and 
I don't intend to practice under it.“ The 
Point Pleasant resolution is expected to be 
brought before the Louisiana State society 
meeting this week. An Ohio State Medical 
Association executive said there is a possi- 
bility the resolution may come before its 
meeting today. 

There were some indications, however, that 
some doctors believe the Point Pleasant move 
is being misinterpreted and could damage 
the fight against the King-Anderson bill. 

“I don't think this revolt is the way to 
solve this thing,” said Dr. Joseph S. McGuin- 
ness, a general surgeon in San Francisco. 
“The leadership in New Jersey could misrep- 
resent the feelings of the main body of 
physicians.” 

Dr. Eugene Webb, president of the San 
Francisco Medical Society, said the New Jer- 
sey doctors’ action “is a poor way to run a 
railroad.” The issue, he charged, should be 
discussed “honestly, openly, and objectively, 
instead of politicians yelling about it or 
doctors getting up in arms and reacting emo- 
tionally to it.“ 

In the last several months, several local 
and State medical societies have passed reso- 
lutions saying they are firmly against the 
King-Anderson bill and they won't willingly 
help put it into effect. These resolutions, 
however, fall short of saying the doctors 
would refuse to work under the plan. 

The American Medical Association, which 
has been leading the fight against medical 
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care for the aged under social security, is 
keeping aloof from the controversial resolu- 
tion. AMA officials in Chicago said they can 
‘neither condone nor disapprove” the reso- 
lution. The AMA, they sald, is made up of 
autonomous State and county medical so- 
cieties and it has no control over the activi- 
ties of these societies or individual doctors. 


AMA MAY HAVE TO TAKE STAND 


Whether the AMA itself will be forced to 
take a stand on the resolution is not clear. 
If local and State medical societies, many of 
which are meeting in the next few weeks, 
back the resolution, then it could be brought 
formally before the AMA's ruling House of 
Delegates at its annual meeting in Chicago 
next month. The AMA last year passed a 
resolution declaring that doctors “will not 
be a willing party in implementing any sys- 
tem (of paying for medical care) which we 
believe is detrimental to the public welfare.” 
The resolution was aimed at the King- 
Anderson type of plan. 

The Point Pleasant doctors say they stand 
with the AMA’s belief that the King-Ander- 
son legislation will lead to Federal interfer- 
ence in medical care, that it is a “foot in 
the door“ move towards socialization of 
medical care and that it isn't needed. Dr. 
Henriksen explains, however, that the AMA 
resolution says only that doctors won't 
“willingly” work under the King-Anderson 
pian. 
say they'll refuse to work under it,” he said, 

The Point Pleasant physicians claim their 
resolution isn't a threat to strike“ or “boy- 
cott“ patients. They explain they'll con- 
tinue to treat patients and will continue to 
provide free treatment for Indigent patients. 

Dr. Henriksen explains that since the hos- 
pital wouldn't be able to participate in the 
King-Anderson type of plan, there would be 
no patients in the hospital who would be able 
to have bills paid by the Federal plan. This 
fact, he explains, would be known to the 
patients before, they enter the hospital. 


From the Dallas News, May 4, 1962] 
WHITE HOUSE ASSIGNS MEDICARE STAFF 


WASHINGTON. —À 5 administration 
task force is providing the public with in- 
formation on President Kennedy's hotly con- 
tested medical care program, the White 
House said. 

Press Secretary Pierre Salinger said the 
executiye branch group has been answering 
thousands of queries about the plan, which 
would provide medical benefits to older peo- 
ple through the social security system. 

The disclosure came as reporters ques- 
tioned Salinger about a news story (New 
York Herald Tribune) to the effect that 
former presidential assistant Richard Ma- 
guire had been heading a White House lobby 
on behalf of the medicare bill. 

Salinger would not agree with questioners 
that the unit was aimed at influencing votes 
for the program in Congress. He said the 
purpose was to answer inquiries from any 
segment of the public. If recipients were 
influenced in behalf of Kennedy's medical 
care plan, Salinger said, it would be a divi- 
dent “because the White House naturally 
wants to see this program passed.” 


Dangerous System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a tremendous amount of mail 


“We want to give doctors a chance to 
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in opposition to the withholding of taxes 
on interest arfd dividends. As you know, 
I opposed this legislation when it was 
considered in the House of Representa- 
tives, and under unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial entitled “Dangerous Sys- 
tem,” which appeared in the Fond du 
Lac Commonwealth Reporter on Mon- 
day, April 30, 1962. 
DANGEROUS SYSTEM 


Withholding of taxes at source of income. 
is far from novel—but the great danger is 
that it has spread and is threatening to 
spread even more. 

Why should taxes be withheld? The com- 
mon excuse is that it is easier to pay and 
collect taxes that way. These arguments are 
advanced by both major political parties, as 
well as by majorities in the National Con- 
gress, and State legislatures. 

The National Government started the 
parade with withholding for Federal income 
and social security taxes. It was not long 
before the States joined the big march. 
Even some cities are withholding or at least 
levying local income taxes today. Detroit is 
the latest to fall in line. 

Withholding generally defined is a definite 
amount established by law that is withheld 
from wages and salaries before they are paid. 
There is the impression receiving wide ac- 
ceptance that the employer is responsible for 
the withholding and that the amount of the 
workers’ checks represents actually his wages 
or salaries. 

The system of withholding has been re- 
sponsible for many labor contract disputes. 

There are other withholding and sales 
taxes, but they are not called that. They 
bear the fancy labels of excise, selective, and 
general sales taxes, and a hundred and one 
others. 

When an individual purchases a package 
of cigarettes he unfortunately does not 
realize that the taxes he is paying to State 
and National Government is more than the 
cost of production for the manufacturer. 
The same is true of gasoline, and many other 
products which are commonly used and in 
great demand. 

The obnoxious part of the whole system 
is that governments, especially Federal and 
State are inclined to increase these taxes— 
“a penny or two” every chance they get. 
That does not appear to be much, but figure 
it out and you will discover that you are 
working quite a number of weeks for gov- 
ernment and are being lulled into the belief 
of “what's a cent here or there?” 

If the trend continues it would not be 
surprising if one of these days local com- 
munities in Wisconsin were permitted to levy 
and withhold local income taxes. It would 
not be surprising if they were given the same 
authority for the collection of local auto- 
mobile permits, television permits—and even 
real estate taxes. 

Now proposals are pending for the with- 
holding of taxes on dividends, at the source, 
on savings in savings associations, U.S. sav- 
ings bonds, savings in a bank, a life insur- 
ance policy, stocks or bonds of business cor- 
porations, mutual funds, and credit unions. 

The vast amount of additional work this 
system will create for which the Govern- 
ment will not pay, should be realized, 

It also must be emphasized, especially if 
you are retired and barely have enough to 
live on, that 20 percent of the dividends on 
the few stocks you own will be withheld be- 
fore you recelve the payments. Perhaps, in 
the end, you will not owe any taxes, but the 
Federal Government will have withheld taxes 
under a mythical formula and for many it 
would be worth trying to get the money 
back. 

We realize that the Congress and State 
legislatures are “withholding minded” be- 
cause it is the easiest way to collect and in- 
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creases taxes to meet inflationary Govern- 
ment spending. 

About the only thing you can do is to 
contact your representatives in Congress— 
Senators ALEXANDER WILEY, and WILLIAM 
Prosme, and Representative WILLIAM K. 
VaN PELT, of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict, which includes Fond du Lac. 


Sugar Legislative Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently received a copy of the sugar legis- 
lative program of the American Sugar 
Beet Industry, the Mainland Sugar Cane 
Industry, the U.S. Cane Sugar Refining 
Industry, the Hawaiian Sugar Industry, 
and the Puerto Rico Sugar Industry. 
For the first time in many years the 
sugar industry has united to propose a 
5-year act extending from January 1, 
1962, through December 31, 1966. The 
proposed law establishes new basic quo- 
tas for domestic areas and covers such 
matters as growth; new beetgrowers; do- 
mestic deficits; direct consumption sug- 
ar; and liquid sugar quotas. 

It is significant that this program has 
the support of all the major industries 
mentioned above, including both beet 
and sugar interests from the continental 
United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Since the Agriculture Committee is soon 
to consider sugar legislation, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the contents of this sugar legis- 
lative program: 

Sucar LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF AMERICAN 
SUGARBEET INDUSTRY, MAINLAND SUGAR- 
CANE INDUSTRY, U.S. CANE SUGAR REFINING 
INDUSTRY, HAWANAN SUGAR INDUSTRY, AND 
PUERTO Rican SUGAR INDUSTRY 
1. Term: The new law would be a 5-year 

act extending from January 1, 1962, through 

December 31, 1966. 

2. Basic quotas: New basic quotas for do- 
mestic areas would be established at a con- 
sumption estimate level of 9,700,000 tons. 
These would be as follows: beet area, 2,665,- 
000; mainland cane area, 900,000; Hawali, 
1,150,000; Puerto Rico, 1,200,000; and Virgin 
Islands, 15,000. 

3. Growth: Growth (decrease) over (un- 
der) the 9,700,000 level of consumption re- 
quirements (consumption estimate minus 
Unallocated amounts and deficits in allocated 
amounts under section 408) would be divided 
6714 percent to domestic continental areas 
and 32% percent to foreign areas. The 674 
Percent would be shared 75 percent by the 
domestic beet sugar area and 25 percent by 
the mainland cane sugar area. If in any 
year, Hawalli, Puerto Rico, or Virgin Islands, 
Produces more than its basic quota, it may in 
the following year, upon request, have such 
quota increased by the amount of such ex- 
Cess: Provided that in no event shall such 
Quota exceed the basic quota (plus growth) 
under the law before amendment, all such 
increases being charged to the foreign total. 
Hawaii's and Puerto Rico's direct-consump- 
tion limitations would be .342 percent and 
1.5 percent, respectively, of the consumption 

requirements in lieu of the provisions relat- 
ing thereto in the present act. 
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4. New beetgrowers: A special reserve of 
up to 20,000 acres, out of the total acreage 
required to produce the beet quota, would 
be available each year for the expansion of 
the industry. 

5. Domestic deficits: All domestic deficits 
would go to foreign areas, with the exception 
that the excess of Hawaiian deficit over 
350,000 tons would go to the beet area. 

6. Direct consumption sugar; All foreign 
sugar would be imported in raw form. The 
Philippines would be given the option of a 
larger raw sugar quota in place of their 
quotas under existing law and the treaty 
between the United States and the Philip- 

ines. 

i 7. Personal history: The law would assure 
continued use of personal history as a basis 
for allocating proportionate shares in those 
sections of the beet area in which personal 
history now is a basis. No change would be 
made in those areas in which land history 
is now the basis for allocating proportionate 
shares. 

8. Liquid sugar quotas: All such quotas 
would be eliminated except provision would 
be made to permit continued entry of normal 
quantities of Barbados-type molasses. 

9. Nontransferability of quotas: Foreign 
countries assigned quotas under the act 
could fill such quotas only with sugar they 
produce. No net importing country would 
be eligible for a quota. 

10. Sugar-containing products: The Sec- 
retary would be given authority to limit im- 
portation of sugar-containing products when 
such importation would be contrary to the 
intent of the act. 

11, Foreign supplies: Price incentives 
would be maintained in the act to insure 
that foreign sugar will be available to the 
U.S. market in the quantities needed at the 
times required. 


Judy Carter Is Gadsden’s New Com- 
munity Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS - 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second year now my home town of Gads- 
den, Ala., is participating in the com- 
munity ambassador program. A well- 
qualified young lady, who is a student at 
the University of Alabama, has been 
selected as our ambassador and she will 
spend the summer in a foreign country 
to help acquaint other peoples with 
American aims and ideals at the grass- 
roots. 

I have been impressed that such a 
program has been developed at the local 
level and that so many of our citizens 
are anxious to participate in it. I am 
also impressed by the caliber of the 
young people selected as “ambassadors” 
and I would like for my colleagues to 
read the attached article from the Gads- 
den Times, of April 29, 1962, concerning 
Miss Judy Carter, Gadsden's 1962 com- 
munity ambassador. 

The article follows: 

Jupy CARTER Is GADSDEN’s New COMMUNITY 
AMBASSADOR 


(By Mary Hoffman) 
A 20-year-old junior at the University of 
Alabama, whose major studies are psychol- 
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ogy and French and whose major interest 
is people, has been selected by national 
headquarters of Experiment in International 
Living to become Gadsden's second commu- 
nity ambassador this summer, when she will 
represent her town in an as yet undesignated 
Latin American country. 


Miss Judy Carter, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Carter, 2435 Helton Avenue, and 
a first-honor graduate of Emma Sansom 
High School, has been named as successor 
to Harris Langford, last year’s community 
ambassador to Cost Rica. 

The announcement comes from Dr, Mort 
Glosser, chairman of the committee on selec- 
tions, which did the preliminary screening 
of applications before submitting the re- 
quired number of finalists to national head- 
quarters in Putney, Vt. 

“Who? Me? ButI'm a girl,” gasped Judy, 
when told of the honor. 

Though the committee had made clear 
that qualified girls were equally as accept- 
able as qualified boys, Judy had been sure 
the coveted post would go to one of her 
masculine colleagues. “I still don't believe 
it,” she insists. 


NO SURPRISE 


Teachers, principals and deans, however, 
who have noted with interest Judy's intelli- 
gent and resourceful approach to living, are 
not at all surprised. 

“She deserves it and she will do a splendid 
job,” says her former principal, W. O. Bris- 
coe of Emma Sansom High School. 

The purpose of the community ambassa- 
dor program, as it is called locally, or the 
Experiment in International Living, as it is 
called by the national organization, is to 


massadors” who will live 6 to 8 weeks among 
the people of some foreign country. 

The emphasis is on everyday living not 
on lavish and especially planned entertain- 
ment nor on contrived visits to showplaces. 
The young ambassadors live with carefully 
selected families, shop with them, eat their 
food, attend their churches and club meet- 
ings. From this contact come mutual re- 
spect and understanding which it is hoped, 
will prove invaluable weapons against com- 
munism. 

Judy’s scholastic record is excellent, with 
A's and A-pluses far outnumbering B's and 
B-pluses. Nobody can remember her ever 
making a C, and nobody was startled when 
she emerged as Emma Sansom’s valedictorian 
in 1959. 

It is probable, however, that national 
headquarters in making their selection 
weighed other qualities even more heavily 
than scholarship. 

“RESPECTFUL, FRIENDLY 

“Respectful, friendly, outgoing and re- 
sponsible” is the way she was described by 
one of her professors. “Miss Carter is serious- 
ly interested in promoting international un- 
derstanding, as she has indicated by her cam- 
pus activities. She helps with the foreign 
students here and is also a spokesman of 
the student government for International 
House. 

“Flexible without being superficial” was 
another summingup. 


Young as she is, Judy has already built 
up a solid background in the field of hu- 
man relationships. In addition to her work 
with the International Students’ Association 
at the university, she attended the inter- 
national and biracial NSA Congress in Wis- 
consin last summer and other conferences, 
such as the Auburn Conference on Inter- 
national Affairs. She has also participated 
in the biracial Southern Student Human Re- 
lations Seminar and in a discussion group 
at Stillman College in Tuscaloosa. 


” 
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While still at Emma Sansom, she repre- 
sented her school at Girls’ State and Girls’ 
Nation. 

She particularly enjoys her volunteer work 
as counselor for Baptist youth groups in 
church and at summer camps. 

Already she has held a number of jobs. 
“My favorite was working with educational 
design, where lessons based on a special 
learning theory were worked out,” she says. 
That tied in beautifully with my field of 
psychology. And, of coursé, I love being 
desk hostess here at the university.” 

She takes a dimmer view of a job she once 
held as typist in the home economics de- 
partment. Too little scope for imagina- 
tion and exchange of ideas,” she says. 

Judy has one tiny problem in connec- 
tion with her new post as community am- 
bassador. 


“You know, I'm majoring in French, 


though almost everybody told me to choose , 


Spanish because it would prove more useful. 
What can I answer when they begin to 
say I told you so'?“ 


Operation Brother’s Brother II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to insert into the Rec- 
orp the letter of April 10 from Dr. Robert 
A. Hingson, director of Operation Broth- 
er’s Brother, to Admiral Anderson, Chief 
of Naval Operations, thanking the Navy 
for its splendid cooperation in trans- 
porting men and medical supplies to 
Liberia. The accomplishments of this 
humanitarian mission are vividly de- 
scribed by Dr. Hingson in the following 
letter: 


Adm. GEORGE G. ANDERSON, 
Chief of Naval Operations, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ADMIRAL ANDERSON: Personally and 
on behalf of the members of our Operation 
Brother's Brother II to Liberia, and on behalf 
of the contributing industries, supporting 
interdenominational—interracial churches 
and philanthropic organizations, and on be- 
half of Western Reserve University and 
Tuskegee Institute, and on behalf of the 
Liberian people, permit me to thank you 
for the tremendous sealift provided by the 
U.S, Navy aboard the U.S. S. Diamondhead 
under the command of my brother, Capt. 
James Monroe Hingson, from Norfolk, Va. on 
January 30 to Monrovia, Liberia on Febru- 
ary 11, 1962. The entire operation of this 
maneuver involving the planning, unloading, 
transportation, cooperation with the entire 
complement of Navy personnel with our team 
and all night offloading under tropical heat 
of 200 tons of life preserving and life saving 
medical supplies, comprises an epic in the 
highest humanitarian tradition of one free 
nation supporting another free nation in 
desperate need. The accomplishments of 
this mission are summarized in the enclosed 
copy of my letter to President William V. S. 
Tubman of Liberia; in the NBC television 
presentation already presented coast to coast 
to the people of the United States on Febru- 
ary 11 and made permanent by the produc- 
tion of 50 motion picture film copies of the 
video tape; and in the forthcoming coast 
to coast ABC presentation to be presented 
to the Nation on April 29 with Bud Collier. 


APRIL 10, 1962. 


- 
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Copies of these films will be presented for 
the permanent record of the U.S. Navy. 

Especially do I wish to commend Captain 
Hingson, his officers and men for providing 
every comfort and friendly support of this 
operation. In all it involved the spontan- 
eous outpouring of historic friends in hours 
of thelr great peril. During the time we were 
in Liberia our team surrounded and con- 
tained 4 major smallpox epidemics crippling 
in the midst of unprotected population more 
than 1,000 seriously ill patients. The entire 
giant Nimba Lanco operations were in jeop- 
ardy by the need of urgent quarantine of a 
400-square-mile area in which almost 500 
people were suffering from smallpox. To 
have effected this quarantine would have 
crippled a $200 million operation of free en- 
terprise from free nations for more than 3 
weeks. Through the fortunate coincident 
presence of our team and supplies the entire 
population of this area containing 39,000 
people was shielded by vaccinations in 9 
days, thus keeping the food, water, and sup- 
ply lines open for business as usual. In 
addition to the 271,000 people vaccinated by 
our team reinforcing the 204,000 Liberians 
already vaccinated during the past year by 
the combined health teams of the Liberian 
Government and the medical missions some 
of our technicians are remaining with the 
Libertans whom we have trained to effect 1 
million vaccinations by January 1, 1963. If 
this can be achieved Liberia will become the 
first nation in Africa’s history to provide 
shielding from this affliction which has raged 
in hyperepidemic proportions throughout 
West Africa for centuries. In the event this 
tremendous undertaking cannot be effected 
by the Liberian people using the 20 mass 
inoculators we provided them Co-Operation 
Brother’s Brother II will be set in motion 
for the final death blow to smallpox in Li- 
beria in January-February, 1963. 

It is my estimate that the smallpox cam- 
paign comprising only half of the medical 
activity of the team is of no greater im- 
portance than the placement of 10,000 books, 
including a posthumous award to our de- 
parted pharmacist brother, Carl Frode, whose 
death occurred in midocean. The Navy 
should take note of the fact that in a matter 
of seconds after his sudden death the cap- 


tain’s- wardroom of the Diamondhead was 


instantaneously converted into an unsur- 
passed operating surgical suite in which nine 
physicians and the engineers, pharmacy, and 
executives of the Diamondhead labored for 
hours to save the life of our friend, even 
though ultimately bowing to the supreme 
will of the Creator. 

For the first time I can report the heroic 
volunteer cooperation of every man aboard 
the Diamondhead to be revaccinated against 
smalipox through an experimental jet inocu- 
lation dilution technique for the purpose of 
testing a revolutionary procedure that is 
capable of saving the undeveloped nations 
millions of dollars annually. These men 
underwent vaccinations with dilutions of 
1 to 5; 1 to 10; and 1 to 20 dilutions by per- 
mitting the vaccine to be injected intra- 
dermally by jet rather than the usual ex- 
ternal multiple pressure method. During 
these 11 days at sea our medical staff deter- 
mined that we had developed an almost 100- 
percent improved substitution for the 
method used in the last century. This was 
all the more significant because of the rag- 
ing smallpox epidemic in Europe and spill- 
over outbreak in New York City which had 
commandeered the world’s available supply, 
leaving Liberia with only 50,000 doses for 
almost a million people. Upon arrival in 
Monrovia in consultation with the Liberian 
National Health Service we repeated our ex- 
periment first upon 1,000 volunteers of the 
Liberian Army with the same results ob- 
served upon the men of the Navy. Thus, for 
the first time two heroic branches of armed 
services of friendly nations engaged in wag- 
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ing the peace against mankind’s greatest 
enemy—disease. Upon the facts thus estab- 
lished and soon to be reported in a scientific 
paper (see advanced confidential draft of our 
paper and return to us after study through 
Surgeon General Keeney and his staff) we 
proceeded to immunize and shield from 
smallpox 271,000 Liberians with a 1- to 10- 
dilution of the scarce supply of vaccine. In 
my opinion this one experiment and proof of 
a theoretical postulate provides a major 
breakthrough in the control of one of the 
plagues which has afflicted mankind, per- 
mitting its eradication now, completely and 
forever. 

It is my belief that 1,000 teams such as 
transported on the U.S.S. Diamondhead and 
selected from medical scientists volunteers 
from free nations could eradicate most of 
the pestilential diseases affecting mankind 
today in a single decade provide these teams 
on a rotation basis relieved by other volun- 
teers could be kept in the field with proper 
logistical support. This coincides with, im- 
plements, and supports the concepts of the 
Great. White Fleet proposed by your distin- 
guished officer now serving in Great Britain, 
Comdr. Frank Manson, and highlights the 
historic and tremendous humanitarian sup- 
port the Great Grey Fleet has rendered in 
many of the world’s major disasters. Be- 
cause of the diplomatic implications of this 
report I am taking the liberty of sending a 
copy of it to our President, John F. Ken- 
nedy, to Secretary of State Dean Rusk, to 
the president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, to Surg. Gen. Luther Terry of 
our U.S. Public Health Service, and to Dr, M. 
Candau, the Director General of the World 
Health Organization. 

This operation could not have been accom- 
plished under any circumstances without 
the US. Navy and in emphasizing our 
gratitude may all of us say to you, to 
Commander J.K.L. Woodville, Commander 
Service Squadron H. Adm. Dennys Knoll, 
Commander Service Force U.S. Atlantic Fleet, 
Rear Adm. William E. Gentner, Jr., to Cap- 
tain Hingson and the men of the Diamond- 
head and the supporting and cooperative of- 
ficers in the Pentagon, to Commander Han- 
son and his staff of Operation Hand Clasp, 
and to the officers providing cooperation 
from solant amity “deep appreciation and 
well done.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT A. HInGson, M.D., 
Director, Operation Brother’s Brother. 


Fifty-four to One Are Very Poor Odds 
in Any Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the following 
is a list of 54 member countries of the 
United Nations together with their 
population figures which total 181 mil- 
lion people. These 54 countries have 54 
votes in the United Nations while the 
United States with a greater population 
has but 1 vote. These nations could 
have the power of economic and military 
control over the United States. Fifty- 
four to one are very poor odds in any 
game, especially when this country is 
in a life and death struggle with com- 
munism. The United States is entitled 
to better odds than this. It is very ob- 
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vious that most of these countries are 
not interested in peace but only in eco- 
nomic gain. This was evidenced when 
Russia vetoed a resolution to condemn 
India for its military. aggression against 
Goa, a Portuguese enclave, as Ambassa- 
dor Stevenson wanted to take this reso- 
lution to the General Assembly to over- 
ride the Russian veto and was only able 
to secure 35 votes when he needed 70, 
yet India was in direct violation of the 
purposes of the United Nations Charter. 


The list of member nations follows: 
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Edward R. Murrow Pays Tribute to 
Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 6, more than 100,000 people 
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in Chicago heard Edward R. Murrow, 

Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 

present a most stirring tribute to Po- 

land’s Constitution of 1791. 

Mr. Murrow received a tremendous 
ovation from this large audience, which 
was assembled in Humboldt Park to par- 
ticipate in the 17ist anniversary of the 
adoption of Poland’s Constitution. 

I have the great pleasure and honor 
today of calling this remarkable address 
of Mr. Murrow to the attention of my 
colleagues in Congress. Mr. Murrow’s 
address follows: 

ADDRESS BY Epwarp R. Murrow, DIRECTOR, 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, BEFORE THE 
POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY CELEBRATION AT 
HUMBOLDT PARK, CHICAGO, ILL., May 6, 
1962 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, let me say to you my thanks for 
your kind invitation to share these moments 
of celebration with you. Each May 3 you 
celebrate the anniversary of the Polish Con- 
stitution, a document that partakes of the 
same spirit of liberty as does the American 
Constitution. And as between Poland and 
America, therein surely lies one of the many 
ties that bind. 

Our Constitutions date from identical 
eras—the American Constitution adopted in 
1789, the Polish Constitution 2 years later 
in 1791. From these both there springs a 
common heritage. History relates there is 
love of liberty in both our lands. 

As I read passages from the Polish Con- 
stitution, I was struck by their similarity to 
passages from our own early papers. Note 
these coincidences of language and intent, 
beginning with the preamble to the U.S. Con- 
stitution: 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity, do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

Listen now to the preamble of the Polish 
Constitution in all its similitude of language 
and intent: ` 

“Persuaded that our common fate depends 
entirely upon establishing and rendering 
perfect a national constitution; convinced 
by a long train of experience of many de- 
fects in our government and willing to profit 
by the present circumstances of Europe, 
and by the favorable moment which has 
restored us to ourselves; free from the dis- 
graceful shackles of foreign influence; priz- 
ing more than life, and every personal con- 
sideration, the political existence, external 
independence and internal liberty of the 
nation, whose care is entrusted to us; de- 
sirous, moreover, to deserve the blessing and 
gratitude, not only of our contemporaries, 
but also of future generations; for the sake 
of the public good, for securing our liberty, 
and maintaining our kingdom and our pos- 
sessions; in order to exert our natural rights 
with zeal and firmness, we do solemnly 
establish the present constitution.” 

Those words are Polish. They could as 
well be American, That they are one and 
not the other is due only to accident of loca- 
tion. Across the distance of time and con- 
tinent, both content and intent are the same. 
And each of these is testimony to the testā- 
ment that belongs to people both here and 
there. 

For both our lands, those Constitutions 
were an end and a beginning: An end in 
the sense of peoples de to end 
their native land's domination by foreigners, 
a beginning in the sense of hopes new- 
born and high held for reform of living and 
betterment of future. 

That it was short lived in Poland made no 
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less an idelible impression on peoples there. 
In but 4 short years it came to tragic end 
when Russian and Prussian soldiers set upon 
that land so new found in freedom. 

If the American Constitution did not come 
to so ignominious an end, it was due in some 
measure to the contribution of Poles to this 
land. The name of Kosciuszko is known to 
all—the Polish patriot revered by country- 
men here for his role in gaining independ- 
ence for those 13 lonely Colonies. 

But though everyone knows the role he 
played, I wonder how many know the birth- 
day he shares with another revered Ameri- 
can. Both Thaddeus Kosciuszko and Abra- 
ham Lincoln were born on February 12. They 
share more than a mere calendar. As they 
were born on the same date, so did they each 
die in the same spirit. For Kosciuszko’s last 
will named his close friend, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, as his executor and instructed Jefferson 
to buy as many slaves as Kosciuszko's estate 
could pay for. Once bought, those slaves 
were to be set free. More than half a cen- 
tury later Abraham Lincoln was to give his 
life in the same cause of freemen. 

In times more recent, America and Poland 
were joined again in pursuit of the fruits 
of liberty. Those older among you will re- 
call the moving days of World War I, the 
magnificent work for his country of the 
Polish master of the piano, Ignace Paderew- 
ski, his friendship with Woodrow Wilson. 
and even the 13th of Wilson’s famous 14 
points—an independent Poland with an out- 
let to the sea and an international guaran- 
tee of its independence and integrity. 

The Poland that was hoped for was born 
after the war. It was not a perfect state; 
few states of men ever are, But there was 
at least the hope then of fulfilling that 
promise of the Constitution of 1791. 

And then came the days when news from 
Europe became as dark as the dread forebod- 
ing they portended. The years of depression 
began their slow blend into the fears of ag- 
gression. And the shadow of the swastika 
was seen on the land. 

As a reporter it was my sad privilege to be 
onlooker to the lights of Europe that flick- 
ered, then faded. No man walks among us 
who does not carry on his soul the brand of 
those days. Humanity, so it seemed, had 
fied the habitation of we mere mortals. 

On September 1 the war began. It was 
Poland that felt the first weight of Hitler's 
might. On September 19 Soviet troops 
marched into Eastern Poland. As in 1795, 
the Russian and the Prussian had extin- 
guished the light of liberty in Poland. 

In company with those soon to join the 
cause of struggle, we then sat in London. 
In those few brutal days the punishment of 
Poland was bitter to bear. The defense of 
the Polish coast—Oksywie, Hel, Wester- 
platte—these will stand in gold among the 
battle honors of Poland. Those last eight 
square kilometres of Polish-held coast, Gdy- 
nia evacuated, bombardment from the sea, 
anti-aircraft guns silenced, the Luftwaffe 
attacking at treetop height, ammunition ex- 
hausted, men collapsing, the end hovering 
near, and from Colonel Dabek that immortal 
Polish order of the day: “We have nothing 
left to defend but our honour; we shall al- 
ways be able to defend that single-handed." 

Single-handed was the last flight and fight 
of the near legendary Polish submarine, 
Orzel. It was privilege then to meet her 
officers and crew in England; it is privilege 
now to recall their deed. 

Gallantry they possessed; daring they in- 
voked; heroism they undertook. While the 
Orzel fought, Poland was cracking under the 
crash of Panzers from the West. While the 
Orzel fought, Russia invaded from the East. 
While the Orzel fought, Warsaw fell. The 
Orzel possessed all that men need to engage 
in battle for defense of homeland, all, that 
is, save that one quality men best can hope. 
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The Orzel first guarded the coast of Poland. 
Under orders she put to sea into what by 
then had become enemy waters. Attacked 
and hunted, she pulled into the then neutral 
Estonia for repair. 

Entitled to time for repairs under laws of 
neutrality, she was virtually seized. Armed 
parties removed from the Orzel ammunition, 
rifles, gun breeches, charts, equipment, and 
torpedoes. Disarmed and with only six tor- 
pedoes left, the crew kidnapped their guards, 
cut mooring cables and wires, and sought 
freedom. 

They had nocharts. They were in strange 
waters. They grounded on shoals. Through 
shells and gunfire, they made their escape 
to wind and sea. For 16 days they patrolled 
the Baltic. With fuel running out, with 
water almost gone, they determined to make 
for England. 

To do so they had to traverse the rocky 
Swedish coast and the sound between Copen- 
hagen and Sweden. Some areas were too 
shallow to submerge. Other sections mere 
periscope depth would put the craft on the 
bottom. With pencilled recollections of sea- 
markers and buoys, with her crew on deck 
with life belts at ready, for they dare not 
submerge in shallows, the Orzel crept along. 
They were spotted once, found deep water 
and submerged, and for 20 hours listened to 
the thrash of propeller blades above search- 
ing for them. With darkness they surfaced, 
and almost collided with their searchers. 
They crash dived, came up again and were 
seen, and again dived. In desperation they 
waited till dawn and, being able to see their 
enemy, they prepared to surface and fight 
and this with a submarine largely dismantled 
and disarmed in Estonia. With the dawn 
they came to the air, and the sea was empty. 

They cleared the Skaggerak and in a North 
Sea gale they made England. They went on 
to fight as they had escaped—with courage 
and cunning, with daring and success. I 
met them and admired them. They were 
Polish and I was American, but in that epic 
struggle we were all our fathers’ sons. 

And then on June 11, 1940, came this 
cryptic communique from the Admiralty in 
London: 

“Owing to lack of information, and being 
long overdue, the Polish submarine Orzel is 
presumed lost.” 

The Orzel was never heard from again. A 
chapter of Polish bravery had come to an 
end. 

The years have passed. An uneasy peace 
lies over Europe. All of us are a little older, 
Our burdens have been borne a little longer, 
The Orzel and her crew and Polish fighter 
pilots who fought and with such grim gayety 
during the Battle of Britain are gone but not 
forgotten. 

Polish gallantry and Polish determination 
are qualities we admire and we hope we share, 
as well as our love of our countries and our 
dedication to the principles for which both 
countries have so often struggled. 

These were the principles that prompted 
the Polish Constitution of 1791. These were 
the principles for which the Poles fought so 
nobly in man's last great world war, and 
these are the principles which all of us are 
confident will continue to be held by the 
5 people as stubbornly as we hold them 

ere. 

I am told that Poland today is in a fer- 
ment of activity. Cafes buzz with the ex- 
change of ideas. Western culture is in evi- 
dence, Plays from this country and others 
are translated and performed. Western 
books are permitted entry. Young intellec- 
tuals, artists, and students argue over tech- 
nique and method. Architects emerge. Phi- 
losophers debate. 

This is the area of my mcy’s concern 
with Poland. The U.S. Information Agency 
is in the business of contacting people abroad 
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to tell them about this country, its people 
and its policies, its ideas and its ideals. To 
do this, we broadcast radio, produce televi- 
sion, make motion pictures, print magazines, 
newspapers, and pamphlets, publish books, 
produce traveling exhibits, run libraries and 
information centers, teach English, adminis- 
ter educational and student exchanges, 

stage lectures, cultural, and artistic events. 

We carry on these programs in countries 
around the globe. Some of these activities 
are carried on in Poland. For example, we 
broadcast in the Polish language on the 
Voice of America radio. We print and dis- 
tribute a Polish language edition of our 
magazine called Ameryka, We participate 
in the trade fair at Poznan. We occasionally 
have exhibits in the country. We are in- 
volved with scholarships and cultural ex- 
changes. We administer the international 
media guarantee program for American com- 
mercial films, books, and magazines. 

We do this because we have high regard 
for humanity and for the Polish people. It 
was no mere accident that in President Ken- 
nedy's first state-of-the-Union message he 
mentioned Poland by name and expressed 
„„ + our abiding friendship for and in- 
terest in the people of Poland.” And, I sug- 
gest, it is no mere accident that in the 
forefront of that expression of friendship 
for the people of Poland lies the work of 
the U.S. Information Agency. 

I have in my mind a vivid recollection of 
a description of Poland written several years 
ago by the Englishman, James Morris. He 
describes how in the old and beautiful Polish 
city of Krakow from the belfry of the church 
of St. Mary the Virgin a trumpeter on the 
stroke of every hour blows an ancient martial 
call, 

Bold and clear and beautiful the call rings 
across the market square, Morris describes 
it as ringing from the tumbled houses to 
the broad frozen Vistula and the high ram- 
parts of the castle where the old kings of 
Poland once lived in tapestried splendor. 
Then in midphrase the trumpeter stops. 
The music dies. Four times he tries, turning 
north, south, east, and west. Four times 
he falls, his fanfare never completed, 

As many of you know, the trumpeter blows 


to a Tartar invasion was shot in the back. 
An enemy arrow interrupted his summons. 
His fanfare died with him. To this day the 
call is never finished, and the heart-rending 
interruption is broadcast every day at noon 
by the Polish state radio. 


faced those difficulties. 

James Morris remarked in closing com- 
ment on his visit to Poland: “Young or old, 
successful or awash, in all their eyes there 
lurked, I thought, that most affecting of the 
qualities, pathos. The Poles are 
personified, 30 million brave souls of 
pathos, through whose affairs there runs, 
like some distant plucking melody, an un- 
broken thread of sadness.” 

In Polish history it has frequently been 


hope of the Polish people. We feel, as they 
feel, the strong bonds between our two 
peoples. We do not overlook these bonds, 
and forget them we cannot. We are certain 
that the Polish people share our confidence 
that these bonds grow stronger in pursult 
of those principles that we and the Polish 
people will never abandon. For the cause 
of the Polish people, as well as ours, is the 
cause of freemen everywhere who live for 
the love of liberty. 
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Polish Constitution Day Program Spon- 
sored by the Eastern Pennsylvania 
District, Polish-American Congress, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., May 6, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to deliver the princi- 
pal address at the Polish Constitution 
Day celebration held May 6, 1962, in the 
auditorium of St. Adalbert's Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The interesting and 
inspiring program was sponsored by the 
Eastern Pennsylvania District, Polish 
American Congress, Inc., and attracted a 
capacity audience. 

Dr. Henry J. Olszata, of Philadel- 
phia, who is vice president of the Polish- 
American Congress, was chairman of 
the Polish Constitution Day observance 
and also acted as master of ceremonies 
in a highly creditable manner. 

The Polish Men’s Chorus were in fine 
form and during the program gave selec- 
tions that were highly appreciated and 
warmly received. In short the success 
of the Constitution Day program re- 
flected great credit upon Chairman Ols- 
zata and the members of the program 
committee. 

: My address titled “Poland Today” fol- 
ows: 


Potanp Topar 


(Address by Representative James E. Van 
ZamptT, Member of Congress, 20th District 
of Pennsylvania, at the Polish Constitu- 
tion Day Celebration sponsored by the 
Polish-American Congress, Inc., held at St. 
Adalbert’s Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., May 6, 
1962) 

This year—as we celebrate Polish Con- 
stitution Day—it is fitting to speak of free- 
dom in Poland. 

We are here to commemorate a Poland 
of yesteryear—a Poland that produced the 
May 3 Constitution. 

Unique in its intent and construction but 
regrettably short-lived—the Polish Consti- 
tution stands as an historical manifestation 
of all that embodies the Polish spirit of 
freedom—independence—and national sov- 
ereignty. 

Does this same spirit exist today in Com- 
munist-dominated Poland? 

What hope is there for Poland and her 
people? 

Is their destiny to be one of freedom— 
independence—and national sovereignty? 

Or—is their destiny to be one of un- 
relenting oppression? 

As I discuss the problem of freedom in 
Poland today—I shall try at least to throw 
some light on this question that is so close to 
the interests and concerns of all of us. 

Stalin's Poland had one predominating 
characteristic: that characteristic was—total 
oppression. 

Life in Poland during the first decade of 
the postwar years was miserable. Stalinism 
prevailed. everywhere in the Communist 
bloc and in Poland its burden was partic- 
ularly heavy. 

There was no political freedom in Stalin's 
Poland. Dissenting parties and political 
groups were destroyed by force. Some Pol- 
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ish leaders were able to escape to freedom. 
Others were imprisoned—their will to free- 
dom destroyed in the torture chambers of 
the secret police. 

Conformity was the dominating rule of 
Polish political life during these dreadful 
years—conformity to the dictates of the 
Communist party in Warsaw and its overlord 
in Moscow. 

It was their collective responsibility to de- 
termine the limits of political freedom in 
Poland. Moreover—there was no economic 
freedom in Poland. Nor was there free- 
dom in the social, intellectual, and religious 
areas of Polish life. 

The Central Government held in its own 
hands all the instruments of economic power 
in the Polish state. Planning for industrial 
and agricultural development was a preroga- 
tive of the party which in the service of Mos- 
cow made Poland dependent upon the Soviet 
economic system. 

Polish intellectual life was almost de- 
stroyed, while the social fabric of the na- 
tion—deformed and perverted in the Com- 
munist image—was reduced to a state of 
disintegration. The nation’s religious life 
remained as it has always been—vigorous and 
strong—despite overwhelming restrictions 
placed upon religious freedom. Indeed ad- 
versity and persecution seemed to strengthen 
the attachment of the Polish people to their 
Roman Catholic faith. 

To profess one’s religious belief became 
an act of defiance against the Communist 
regime and a badge of courage to attest to 
one’s loyalty to the spirit of Poland. 

Stalin’s death in 1953—and the program 
of desecrating his memory that followed— 
generated seeds of revolt throughout the So- 
viet bloc of nations—particularly in Poland 
and Hungary. 

During the period from the Poznan riots 
in the summer of 1956, until October, the 
foundations of the Stalinist system in Poland 
were shaken, It seemed to the outside world 
that another Polish rebellion was ready to 
erupt as had been the case in the 1830’s and 
1860's. Worker discontent was widespread. 
Misery among the people was universal. 
The economy of the nation had reached a 
state of virtual collapse. 

Political control seemed about to slip from 
the hands of the Communist leaders. 

During those critical October days the 
Soviet army staged maneuvers along the 
borders in East Germany and the Soviet 
Union and even in Poland itself. The Rus- 
sians were preparing to crush any popular 
Polish revolt. At this moment of crisis, 
Khrushchey agreed to the demands of the 
new Polish Communist leader, Gomulka. 
As a consequence, the blood bath that was 
Hungary's, was spared in Poland. 

A new Communist regime was instituted— 
a new era begun for Poland. 

How has Poland fared under the Gomulka 
regime? Is there now greater freedom than 
before? Has everyday existence for the 
Polish people become more tolerable? 

There can be no question that Poland. 
under Gomulka, is far different from Poland 
in the Stalinist era. Foreign observers re- 
turning from visits to Russia and Poland, 
favorably contrast life in Poland with that 
in the Soviet Union. But, one point should 
be made clear at the outset: make no mis- 
take that Gomulka is any less a Communist 
than Stalin or Khrushchev. Gomulka is 
indeed a Communist, He has been schooled 
in all the doctrines of Marxism, Leninism, 
Stalinism; he has been brought up in the 
eloak-and-dagger environment of the out- 
law; he is dedicated to the ultimate goals 
professed in the Communist creed. 

But, Gomulka is also a Pole; and in him 
there was enough of the Polish national spirit 
to enable him to defy the Russian overlord 
and declare that Stalinism had brought 
Poland to the brink of disaster and pressed 
her people beyond the limits of human 
toleration. 
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instituted far- in Poland. 
There is no fear in Poland today to the 
degree that existed in the pre-Gomulka era. 
The political atmosphere has rad- 
ically, though the practical limits of politi- 


There can be no doubt that Gomulka has 
changes 


cal freedom are still drastically circum- 


scribed. Freedom of speech does not exist, 
but freedom of conversation does. 

Criticisms voiced by Polish intellectuals 
have been tolerated, providing they were 
kept within certain defined limits. 

There has been greater cultural freedom. 
And most of all, the Gomulka regime has 
come to terms with the Roman Catholic 
Church. It has released from prison that 
great hero of our times, Cardinal Wyszynski. 
By necessity, the regime reached an accom- 
modation with the church, an accommoda- 
tion that would permit a wider range of 
religious freedom. 

But having once said this, it must also 
be said that, while Gomulka has instituted 
far-reaching changes in Poland, he has not 
instituted fundamental changes. And I 
stress the word “fundamental.” 

His regime is still committed to the same 
goals of Khrushchev, Stalin, Lenin, Mao, 
and the rest. The party elite still has a 
monopoly of political power. It is this elite 
that sets the limits of political freedom. 
No other autonomous political power existe 
beyond what it prescribes. 

Thus, the political atmosphere may be 
less charged with a sense of personal fear 
and threat, but the power is still there to 
be reasserted when the leadership feels the 
need to do so. 

Let me give you a concrete example: For 
some time the regime has tolerated the so- 
called crooked circle. This is a group of 
Polish intellectuals, numbering at meetings 
anywhere from 50 to 500 — many party mem- 
bers among them—who met in a Warsaw 
club to discuss, criticize, and debate politi- 
cal problems in Poland. For awhile the 
crooked circle was tolerated. Apparently, 
the regime regarded it as a safety valve to 
release pent-up pressures among the dis- 
contented. 

Nonetheless, early in January of this 
year, it cracked down on the club and closed 
its doors. After some consideration, how- 
eyer, the Government changed its position, 
opened the doors again, but placed the 
operations of the organization under strict 
control. 

Tendencies toward freedom and oppression 
are visible in the economic sphere. In this 
sphere Poland stands alone, as exception to 
the Communist rule of collective farming. 

Polish agriculture has not been regimented 
like it has in other areas of the Communist 
bloc, Ironically, production in Polish agri- 
culture has far exceeded production in the 
Soviet union, where decline in agricultural 
production has been a serious and continu- 
ing problem. But, Gomulka's approach to 
the agricultural sector is a practical one. 
He has not forced regimentation upon Pol- 
ish farmers because production would de- 
cline, This he has known from past experi- 
ence. 

But, we must not forget that Gomulka is 
strongly committed to the Communist doc- 
trine of an eventual system of collective 
farms and failure to establish a system of 
regimented agriculture at this moment, does 
not mean that it will never come. 

Similarly, according to Communist doc- 
trine, the industrial and mineral wealth of 
Poland are owned and operated by the state. 
Thus, in Poland, freedom does exist in the 
political, cultural, and economic realm, 
but only within severe limitations. 

Late in December 1961 a report from War- 
saw disclosed that Cardinal Wyszynski peti- 
tioned for a parliamentary probe of alleged 
violations of religious freedom in Poland. 
Reportedly, the Government was accused of 
violating provisions of the Polish Constitu- 
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tion and the United Nations declaration on 
human rights. 

The cardinal’s letter was said to contain 
the following violations: (1) Attempts by 
the state to establish controls over the teach- 
ing of religion in classes outside the public 
schools; (2) discrimination against Catholic 
nuns qualified to serve as nurses in state 
hospitals; (3) refusal to permit priests to 
teach in public schools; (4) official bans on 
traditional religious processions; (5) dis- 
crimination against church institutions by 
the Polish ministry of finance and the state 
office for church affairs in financial and tax 
matters; (6) refusal of the interior ministry 
and office for church affairs to authorize the 
2 of church- sponsored organiza- 

ons. 

To fully understand the validity of these 
criticisms, one must bear in mind that 
Poland is an almost wholly Catholic coun- 
try, and the violations are those regarded 
by the Poles themselves as infringements of 
rights long held by the church. 

A few weeks ago a report from Warsaw 
disclosed that a new law was passed that 
further threatened religious liberty in 
Poland. The law requires persons who or- 
ganize rallies, meetings, lectures, proces- 
sions, and pilgrimages, to request permis- 
sion from the state and to show that the 
planned event—in the words of the new 
law is not directed against the social inter- 
est, security, or public order.” 

Church authorities asserted that the law 
threatened traditional religious processions 
and pilgrimages and could hamper discus- 
sion groups organized by the church. Thus, 
you see, the Catholic church continues to 
thrive in Poland, but it thrives only against 
the persistent corrosive policies of the Com- 
munist state to restrict its influence and 


power. 

In the realm of foreign relations Gomulka 
has also demonstrated the same ability of 
appearing to be in favor of a given situation 
and yet opposing it by his actions. 

On the one hand—he has taken actions In 
foreign affairs, quite independent from Mos- 
cow. For a while he seemed to establish 
almost independent relations with China as 
a separate pattern of power in the Commu- 
nist bloc. He also endeavored to place Polish- 
American relations on a more friendly and 
thus more favorable basis. 

During the years 1957-1960 the United 
States aided Poland’s economy to the extent 
of $426.3 million. 

Another demonstration of Polish initiative 
in foreign affairs was the formulation of the 
Rapacki plan a few years ago. This plan— 
mamed after Polish Foreign Minister Rap- 
acki—called for disengagement of military 
forces in east-central Europe. 

Actions such as these stand as concrete 
evidence of Polish independent action under 
Gomulka, 

But it would be wrong to place too much 
hope in greater independence by Warsaw. 
We must remember that Poland is a victim 
of geography. 

Her national interests now, as in the past, 
are determined by the geographical fact that 
a powerful Russian state lies on her eastern 
border and Germany, half free and half 
Communist, on the west. 


Hence, Gomulka's Poland is a hostage 
of Soviet Russia. Severe limitations are 
thus placed upon any independent Polish 
action. Then, too, Poland's title to western 
territories awarded to her at the end of 
World War II has been endorsed only by 
the Soviet Union. 

The West still adheres to the position that 
final determination of Poland’s western 
border with Germany must await the 
German peace treaty. 

This political factor, plus the natural 
fear of German militarism, are powerful 
elements in restricting the range of Poland's 
independent action in foreign policy. 
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As we view Poland today, we find there 
is a tendency toward greater freedom 
there, but within the framework of a Com- 
munist society. 

This tendency is strengthened by two 
factors: (1) The intrinsic Polish spirit that 
demands greater freedom; and (2) The Prac- 
tical necessity of the regime to adapt its 
expectations and goals, which are basically 
revolutionary, to sult the Polish tempera- 
ment and the level of Polish tolerance. 

We cannot help but recognize that the 
severe limitations imposed upon the Polish 
people in their quest for greater freedom 
is the built-in limitation in any Communist 
society that operates on the premise that 
freedom is not a natural right, but solely 
a prerogative of the state. 

The other limitation is the one imposed 
by the accident of geography that has 
placed the Polish people on the border of 
the powerful Soviet Union. 

There is also the limitation imposed by 
the understandable political commitment 
of the Poles to Soviet Russia, as a guarantor 
of its western border with Germany. 

Finally, we must realize the significance 
of the great limitation placed upon United 
States policy toward Poland. In a real 
sense, Gomulka has been a man on a high 
wire. Even if he wanted to, he could not, 
for political reasons, aline himself too 
closely to the West. Yet, understanding this 
factor, there is much that we as a nation 
can do within this narrowly circumscribed 
area of relations. 

There is no doubt that our economic aid 
to Poland has been a positive factor in 
improving the everyday life of the Polish 
people. Our agricultural shipments to Po- 
land are a constant reminder to the Polish 
People of America’s commitment to their 
freedom, 

The American proposal to build a 
children’s hospital in Krakow is another ex- 
ample of what we can do. 

I was pleased to read in the press just 
a few weeks ago that the United States and 
Poland concluded an agreement whereby 
the United States will finance a $2 million 
medical research program by Polish and 
American scientists. 

I believe that in this vital humanitarian 
area, we can do much to assist the Polish 


le. 

The United States has been building up 
what amounts to a huge bank account in 
Poland, through its programs of economic 
aid. 

On February 1, 1962, this account amounted 
to $306 million. More thought should be 
directed toward the use of these funds for 
humitarian purposes. The Krakow children’s 
hospital is one example of the wise use of 
these funds. 

In our overall relations with Poland, how- 
ever, we must bear in mind the restritcions 
that are imposed on our freedom of action. 
In this way our expectations for fruitful re- 
sults will not be excessive. 

As we celebrate Polish constitution day, 
it ls appropriate to ask: “What is the future 
of Poland?” We cannot, of course, tell. 
There are too many variables in international 
politics to make a forecast with any degree 
of accuracy. But, there is one durable ele- 
ment in Polish history that can offer us 
some : That element is the Polish 
love of freedom and independence. This is 
an imperishable quality in the Polish char- 
acter. In recent history we have seen this 
demonstrated. Submission to the tyrant is 
not a part of the Polish character. His is a 
personality of defiance. By Instinct, he is 
hostile to those who seek to oppress him. 
He has an enormous will to survive, to pros- 

and to preserve his nation. And that he 
shall do, Here lies the hope of the salvation 
of Poland and her people. 
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With that thought firmly in our minds, 
let us fervently pray that with this incom- 
parable Polish spirit and the help of almighty 
God, Poland and her people will survive, they 
will prosper, they will preserve the Polish 
nation. 


An Alternative to Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the House is giving considera- 
tion to the various alternative pro- 
posals for our foreign aid program, I am 
happy to insert in the Record an article 
by Dr. Milton Friedman, professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago: 

The article follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 30, 1962] 
AN ALTERNATIVE TO AID—AN ECONOMIST URGES 
UNITED States To Pree TRADE, END GRANTS 

OF MONEY 

(By Milton Friedman) 

(This article is condensed from an address 
delivered in Indianapolis recently by Dr, 
Friedman, professor of economics at the 
University of Chicago.) 

There is a tendency to describe any pro- 
gram in terms that will make it sound good 
and popular. 

We speak, for example, of whether the 
U.S. Government should engage in economic 
ald. What economic aid in this context 
means is something very specific. It means 
subsidies by the U.S. Government to foreign 
governments, to foreign groups. The ques- 
tion is whether the kind of action we have 

in under the title of foreign aid 
does promote either our interest or the inter- 
est of the peoples to whom the so-called aid 
is granted. 

I think most of us believe that it is in the 
interests of the United States that the poorer 
countries of the world—the so-called under- 
developed or lesser developed countries of 
the world—have an opportunity to improve 
their own well-being, to embark on a pro- 
gram of economic expansion and growth, to 
establish strong, democratic, free govern- 
ments. It is in our interest that these ends 
be achieved. In this I agree wholly with the 
people who are In favor of foreign aid. 

Where I differ from them is in their belief 
that the way to achieve these ends is by 
grants of money, or funds, or technical as- 
sistance from our Government to other goy- 
ernments. The notion that this is the way to 
achieve the ends generally is simply taken 
for granted. 

The fundamental objection to our foreign 
aid program is that rather than assisting the 
foreign countries to develop more rapidly 
economically, to develop a free economy or 
a free society, it Is working in exactly the 
other direction. The foreign aid program in 
the long run will tend, I would argue, to 
strengthen governments in the foreign coun- 
tries relative to the private sector, to pro- 
mote centralized planning and socialist 
methods of control, and to reduce the 
strength and the force of the free enterprise 
sector, political democracy and freedom. I 
want to go into some of the reasons why this 
is so. But before doing this, however, it is 
worthwhile to look at experience. 
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PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCE 


I suppose the oldest example of a foreign 
aid program at which we can look is the 
Philippine Islands. We do not call this a 
foreign ald program but in essence this is 
what it was. The Philippine Islands were 
freed after we had them 50 years. During 
the course of that time, we spent a lot of 
money there; we devoted a lot of knowhow 
to them. What was the result? The Phil- 
ippine Islands’ national income tripled, and 
the Philippine Islands’ population tripled. 
The average income per person in the Phil- 
ippine Islands at the end of 50 years of 
American stewardship was not far from 
where it was at the 5 

We have a closer example of the effects 
of a foreign aid program. It is a much 
more dramatic and striking one—the fa- 
mous island 90 miles from our shore, We 
haye been engaged in foreign ald to Cuba 
for a long time; there Is no other way to 
regard our sugar subsidy to Cuba. We have 
been buying sugar from Cuba at 2 cents a 
pound more than we pay the rest of the 
world, This was a foreign aid subsidy. 

We have other examples where we have 
had formal foreign aid programs since a 
few years after the end of the war, origin- 
ally in the form of the Marshall plan, which 
went to Europe, more recently in the form 
of economic aid to & very large number of 
countries spread throughout the world. 
Suppose you were to ask, as I have done at 
times, people in the foreign aid program, 
the ICA (I want to make it clear that I am 
not prejudiced against them at all. Some 
of my best friends work for the ICA. In 
fact, I have worked for them myself) — Ho 
have your programs been going? Where 
have you been successful? In what coun- 
tries of the world has American economic 
ald stimulated growth?” ‘You will, for the 
most part, get an embarrassed silence. 

Why is it that foreign subsidies do not 
promote our major objective of strengthen- 
ing economically the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world or of helping them toward 
free, democratic governments? So far as the 
direct political effect of foreign aid is con- 
cerned, almost everyone—including almost 
all proponents of foreign ald—agree that it 
is adverse to the objectives we want to 
achieve. Because our foreign aid involves 
our giving money from our Government to 
another government, this strengthens the 
other government at the expense of the pri- 
vate sector. 

THE NECESSARY CONDITION 

It is perfectly clear from history that there 
has never been a politically free society un- 
less the bulk of its activities were organized 
through the private market known as free 
enterprise; there is no exception to this— 
there has never been a society, so far as I 
know, which has been economically central- 
ized and politically free at the same time. 
This does not mean that economic freedom 
and free enterprise is in itself enough to 
guarantee political freedom, for societies 
have existed that have been economically 
free but politically very far from free, What 
Iam saying is something else; economic free- 
dom and reliance on the market system is a 
necessary, but not alone a sufficient, con- 
dition for political freedom. On the po- 
litical side it is clear that the grants to & 
foreign government strengthen that govern- 
ment at the expense of the private sector, 
promote socialism, and thus are adverse to 
freedom. 

Those proponents of foreign ald who grant 
this regard it as only a temporary phenom- 
enon, & cross which must be borne. On the 
other hand, they say: The underdeveloped 
nations are determined to develop and grow 
and they are going to do it one way or an- 
other, There Is no chance at all for political 
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freedom and democracy unless they can 
grow, Therefore, we must endure the tem- 
porary cost of strengthening their govern- 
ments in order to achieve the objective of 
promoting their economic growth so that in 
the course of time a solid economic founda- 
tion for a democratic and free society can 
be built. In this manner the argument is 
economic, even on the political side. 

The belief that subsidies to foreign gov- 
ernments promote economic development 
rest. fundamentally on three propositions 
which have become a widely accepted view 
about the process of economic growth. The 
three propositions are: First, the availability 
of capital—money, resources to get machin- 
ery, factories, and the like—is the key to 
economic development; second, the under- 
developed countries of the world are too poor 
to provide the capital for themselves and 
therefore it must come from outside; third, 
in these countries, centralized control is 
needed in order to promote development. ` 

I want to consider each of the propositions 
in turn because each seems to me a mislead- 
ing half-truth. Let us start with the first 
proposition: That capital is the key to eco- 
nomic development. There is no doubt that 
other things being the same, the more capital 
the better. Capital is important. It is nice 
to have the wherewithal to build machines, 
factories and so forth. But how capital con- 
tributes to a nation’s well-being and growth 
depends a great deal on how it is used. The 
pyramids of Egypt involved enormous capital 
formation and capital expenditures. I do 
not think anyone would maintain that the 
pyramids of Egypt contributed in any signifi- 
cant way to the economic growth of an- 
cient Egypt. 

One of the important things about capital 
made available to governments on a gift basis 
from another government is that it is very 
likely to be used for such monuments. There 
is hardly an underdeveloped country in the 
world today that does not have an underde- 
veloped airline, It is a sign of a modern na- 
tion that it has an airway, so every govern- 
ment in every nation is determined to bave 
a modern airway. 

We could go down the line in case after 
case but I think I have said enough to make 
my main point clear. While capital is im- 
portant for economic development, it is not 
by itself a guarantee of economic develop- 
ment. It can be wasted. Much depends on 
how it is used and the important thing to 
consider is that the kind of capital made 
avallable is very likely to be misused. It is 
likely to be misused and wasted for two rea- 
sons. First, because it goes to à government 
and government's interests are not the same 
as the interests of the masses of the people 
in the country. The government interests 
are the interests of getting prestige, of mon- 
ument building. Second, because of the nat- 
ural tendency to treat things that you get 
for nothing as if they are worth nothing. 

In addition, the capital made available to 
government is not a net gain of capital be- 
cause it induces government to follow pol- 
icies which will discourage other sources of 
Capital. In the first place, when govern- 
ments obtain capital from abroad, they tend 
to follow internal policies which discourage 
internal sayings. They tend to follow pol- 
icies of governmental control, of governmen- 
tal domination of industry, of controls on 
Private groups. Governments tend also to 
adopt policies which discourage the inflow 
of capital from abroad. 


PROVIDING CAPITAL 


A second point that is made Is that these 
underdeveloped countries are too poor to 
Provide the capital for themselves; there- 
fore, it must be made available from the out- 
side. Well, let me point out first that out- 
Side capital can be made available in other 
forms. The United States, in the course of 
its development, obtained lots of capital 
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from the outside, but it obtained it in the 
form of interest-bearing loans. It paid in- 
terest on the loans and it paid the loans, 
so this Is no argument for gifts. 

It is obvious that a poor country can pro- 
vide Its own savings, or else no country 
could ever have developed. All countries 
were Once poor. Where did the first coun- 
try get its assistance? Actually, if the con- 
ditions are right for economic development, 
there will be no shortage of capital. No 
mater how low its level of living, every 
country is in a position to accumulate capi- 
tal if its people have the incentive, the drive, 
and the desire to make some part of it 
available. 

The third argument is that you need a 
governmentally centralized, controlled and 
planned program of economic development. 
This again is a half-truth. It is certainly 
true that government plays a very impor- 
tant role in economic development. It must 
establish law and order to protect private 
property, enforce contracts, provide a stable 
money and do many things such as provid- 
ing roads, facilities and the Hke. But this 
is a far cry from saying that what is needed 
for economic development is centralized gov- 
ernment control over industry or over the 
use of capital. On the contrary, this is a 
hindrance to economic development. 

What is the real problem of development 
in these countries? What is needed are 
change, flexibility and a set of institutions 
which will make it possible to take advan- 
tage of new developments and to disregard 
those that do not work. We all know the 
characteristics of government control. A 
major one is that it indutes rigidity. It is 
very difficult for government to recognize 
its mistakes. It might well be that in under- 
developed countries at the present time gov- 
ernments might be just as good as private 
individuals in choosing what plant to put 
up or even in running them. But there 
would, nonetheless, be a decisive difference 
in that a private plant can go broke and 
government, enterprises are very unlikely 
to go broke. If government makes a mis- 
take that mistake will be subsidized by 
taxes or it will be supported by import 
duties. 

I think I can illustrate some of these 
points that I have been making and show 
how widespread are the beliefs that under- 
lie them by quoting a couple of remarks 
from a report. given some years ago to a 
special committee of the Senate which was 
studying foreign aid programs. This is a 
report prepared at. Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. One of the authors was Walt 
Rostow (now a high Government official) . 

The report considered what criterion to 
use to determine whether a country should 
have more or less foreign aid. The criterion 
given was whether the country was making 
an additional national effort toward eco- 
nomic development. How do we know this? 
Well, said the report, there are two rules. of 
thumb. One, and I quote: One index that 
national effort is being mobilized for de- 
velopment is the launching of measures to 
capture a good fraction of increase in in- 
come for the purpose of further investment.” 
The second index, and I quote again: An- 
other measure of nationdl effort is the de- 
gree to which a country’s leaders have worked 
out. an overall development program.” 

The striking thing about those criteria is 
that under them the United States of Amer- 
ica would never have qualified. At no time 
in the course of the history of the United 
States have we had measures to capture a 
good part of increase in income for the pur- 
pose of further investment. Individuals 
have been free to invest or not. 

What these standards involve ts a central- 
ized governmental collectivist technique of 
growth. The only countries that can sat- 
isfy these criteria in the modern world are 
the Communist countries behind the Iron 
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Curtain. And imterestingly enough, they 
have not succeeded in raising the standard 
of living of their people either. 

So what our foreign-aid program involves 
is essentially accepting the premises of the 
system against which we are fighting. We 
are engaged in an ideological war with a 
hostile ideology. The way to win that war 
is not to accept the premises of that ide- 
ology. 

What we ought to do is to practice what 
we preach. We have been going around 
preaching the virtues of free enterprise, of 
free competition in a free market. 
have we been doing? We've been practicing ` 
the opposite, not only through our foreign- 
aid program, but also at home. We tell other 
countries; Use the market; we tell our farm- 
ers, look to Washington. We tell other coun- 
tries, don’t try to be self-sustained; try to 
develop valuable industries that can com- 
pete on the international market, and then 
what do we do? We impose import quotas 
on oil, we impose tariffs on goods that come 
in, we dump agricultural products abroad 
and impose quotas on their import at home. 
The rest of the world listens to what we say 
and they think “now there is a fine bunch 
of hypocrites” and they are right. 

PRODUCE AND. SELL 


Contemplate the effect in the world on our 
international economic position and our in- 
ternational political position if, instead of 
foreign-aid grants, we sald to the rest of 
the world: Within the course of the next 5 
years we are going to tear down our trade 


would say to other nations: “Here you are, 

here is your opportunity if you can really 

produce and really increase your output, you 
can sell here.” 

I think it is easy to underestimate the 
of 


pen to be a freetrader and I think that we 
would benefit at home from free trade be- 
cause it would enable us to use our own re- 
sources better, to get things where they are 
cheap. But leave that aside for the moment. 
I want to talk from the international point 
of view about the alternative of free trade 
as opposed to the sort of foreign aid now 
being proposed. 

In the first place, our tariffs and the tariffs 
which they induce in other countries tend to 
inhibit the process of foreign investment, 
although it is true that some investment Is 
encouraged by it. If India puts up a tariff 
so that automobiles cannot be imported, then 
an automobile plant may be established in 
India, and this encourages private Invest- 
ment. But from a world point of view that 
private investment is wasted; it is being 
used to produce in India what could be pro- 
duced more cheaply here or somewhere else. 

KNITTING THE WORLD TOGETHER 

But more important than this, I think, is 
the extent to which trade is a carrier of 
culture. What is it that knit the world to- 
gether in the 19th century, that produced a 
greater degree of movement? More than 
anything else, it was unquestionably the 
British free trade policy. If you go abroad 
in country after country and ask: “Where 
does the US. influence come from?”, 
the answer is that it does mot come 
from the U.S. Information Service; it does 
not come from the missions of VIPs who go 
abroad to see what foreign aid projects can 
be used. The American influence abroad 
comes from Coca-Cola, from Singer sewing 
machines, and the other great American in- 
dustries which spread their goods and serv- 
ices abroad, 

Now I cannot, of course, hope to outline 
this sort of a program completely. I have 
set it up and discussed the free trade alter- 
native in order to show the difference be- 
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tween a program which is based on our be- 
liefs and a program which is based on the 
beliefs we are fighting. 

And the main conclusion I would like to 
leave is that in examining our so-called for- 
eign aid program and our program of grants 
from one government to another, we recog- 
nize the extent to which this is based on the 
premises to which we are exposed. I sug- 
gest we take another look and ask ourselves, 
ought we not to be playing from our 
strength, from the belief in freedom that 
has enabled us to develop our society. Is 
that not the direction in which we ought to 
try to spread American influence rather than 
through grants of money abroad? 


Collecting Taxes the Hard Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr, BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I will have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
very fine editorial from the Knoxville 
News-Sentinel of May 3, 1962, entitled 
“Collecting Taxes the Hard Way,” and 
in opposition to the proposed withhold- 
ing tax on interest and dividends. 

The editorial follows: 

COLLECTING TAXES THE Harp WAY 


Income taxes are deducted from pay 
checks. Interest and dividends also are in- 
come. It seems fair, therefore, that taxes 
on interest and dividends also should be de- 
ducted at the source, to trap tax dodgers. 

On this theory we have favored such de- 
ductions. We now would like to eat what- 
ever words we have used along that line. 

This shift is prompted by the efforts of 
Dickson Preston of our Washington staf, to 
find what Internal Revenue Service is doing 
with form 1099. Not much, he has re 
in a story elsewhere in today’s News-Sentinel. 

Form 1099 is used by banks, corporations, 
etc., to report payments of dividends and in- 
terest. All such payments are thus reported. 
But there are millions of such reports and 
tax returns. IRS finds it impossible to 
check them all by hand, or even read them. 
In effect, the bulk of them are so much 
wastepaper. Only part are audited each 
year, hence some escape paying their fair 
share of taxes. It was to close this loophole 
that the withholding system was designed. 

But IRS is installing a new, automated, 
electronic tape system which will do the 
checking in a flash, at the touch of a button. 
If this gadget works as advertised, no one 
can dodge and get away with it. Fines and 
jail will await those who try. 

Then why does IRS need this awkward 
new withholding system which involves 
mountains of new paperwork and admitted- 
ly penalizes citizens with small investment 
income? 

Preston was unable to get a coherent an- 
swer to that. If there is a solid answer, 
we'd like to hear it. Until we do we will have 
to conclude that this withholding plan would 
be quill pen bookkeeping in an electronic 
age. It would be an expensive nuisance 
further snarling a system of tax returns al- 
ready so complicated it take a Philadelphia 
lawyer to know top from bottom. 
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Indirect Costs of Research and Develop- 
ment in Colleges and Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Wednesday, April 18, during the de- 
bate on the fiscal year 1963 Department 
of Defense appropriation bill, I made 
some remarks relative to the great 
amount of work in research and develop- 
ment being carried on by the colleges 
and universities in this country. It had 
been charged that there was no check 
made on the money expended in these 
programs and I inserted in the RECORD, a 
copy of Bureau of Budget Circular A-21 
which circular sets forth a very orderly 
procedure for a thorough check and re- 
striction on the expenditure of these 
funds. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the March 
1962 edition of “Reviews and Data on 
Research and Development,” a pam- 
phlet distributed by the National Science 
Foundation. I believe Members will be 
interested in the contents of this 
pamphlet which very vividly shows the 
effect of the Bureau of Budget circular 
on this program. 

The article follows: 

INDIRECT Costs OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, FISCAL 
Year 1960 

PRELIMINARY 

A significant segment of the costs of fed- 
erally sponsored research and development 
in colleges and universities consists of “in- 
direct expenses“ or what has often been 
described as “overhead.” In fiscal year 1962, 
the total indirect costs of federally spon- 
sored research and development in colleges 
and universities will amount to an estimated 
$175 million. (This amount is computed 
on the basis of the Bureau of the Budget 
Circular A-21 as described under “Scope and 
Method.”) Approximately 47 percent or $83 
million of the estimated $175 million repre- 
sents the indirect costs of federally spon- 
sored research grants; the balance covers 
indirect costs of Federal R. & D. contracts. 
Under current Federal practices $47 million 
of the $83 million in indirect costs of re- 
search grants will come from the Govern- 
ment and an additional $36 million repre- 
sent the necessary contributions of the col- 
leges and universities themselves. 

A Foundation study of indirect costs deter- 
mined that in fiscal year 1960 the national 
weighted average of indirect cost rates of 
Federal R. & D. contracts and grants was 28 
percent of direct costs for large colleges and 
universities and 32 percent for small colleges 
and universities Of course, the average 
does not mean that all institutions are being 
reimbursed at that rate. In fact, most of 
the institutions had indirect cost rates dif- 
fering from the national average. Although 
these rates vary, to insure full Federal fi- 
nancing on an aggregate basis, it appears 
that it would be necessary to provide 28 per- 


1 See Scope and Method” for definition of 
large and small colleges and universities. 
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cent of the direct costs, or the national in- 
direct cost rate computed on the basis of 
Circular A-21. 


SCOPE AND METHOD 


As part of its economic and statistical 
program, the National Science Foundation 
conducts studies of colleges and universities 
to evaluate the resources employed in the 
conduct of research and development. Such 
studies serve the interests not only of the 
Foundation but also of other Federal agen- 
cies which are involved in college and uni- 
versity research either by directly sponsor- 
ing such research or through their interest 
in formulation of Federal science policy. 

The study reported herein concerns in- 
direct costs of federally sponsored research 
and development in colleges and univer- 
sities. Indirect costs are those which, be- 
cause of their general or supporting nature, 
cannot be directly assigned to a particular 
service performed. They include such costs 
as administrative expenses, plant mainte- 
nance, heat and light, allowance for use 
of bulldings and equipment, library expenses, 
and other allowable indirect costs. Although 
these costs are not incurred solely as a re- 
sult of research and development and thus 
are “joint” with other educational activi- 
ties of the institutions, they are part of the 
total costs of research and development. 

As previously noted, indirect costs were 
determined according to Bureau of the Budg- 
et Circular A-21, a document which provides 
the principles and guidelines for the compu- 
tation of the indirect cost rate of federal- 
ly sponsored research and development.“ The 
procedures described in this document are 
those which the Federal agencies having 
R. & D. contracts with colleges and uni- 
versities generally employed during the year 
of the survey, fiscal year 1960.* A 

In order that an undue burden not be 
placed on institutions with relatively small 
shares of Federal R. & D. funds, Circular 
A-21 provides two systems of computation. 
For large colleges and universities, i.e., those 
with $250,000 or more in direct costs, a com- 
prehensive and detailed procedure is gen- 
erally employed, the results of which are 
subject to an audit by and negotiation with 
a Federal agency. This cognizant agency is 
authorized to negotiate with the institution 
the rate which shall prevail for all Federal 
agencies employing the principles of Cir- 
cular A-21 for indirect costs of research and 
development. 

For institutions with a relatively small 
volume of Federal research and development, 
ie., less than $250,000 of direct costs, an 
abbreviated procedure is available under 
Circular A-21, which makes use of the in- 
stitution’s published financial reports and/or 
readily acgessible internal records. The in- 
direct cost rates computed by this procedure 
primarily reflect rates appropriate to the 
overall operations of the institution rather 
than to research and development exclusively. 

This Foundation study is based wholly on 
data from primary sources. It includes 200 


*This document supersedes the formulas 
set forth in section XV, Contract Cost Prin- 
ciples Armed Services Procurement Regula- 
tions, commonly called the Blue Book. 
A small number of institutions, however, still 
compute the indirect cost rate for specific 
research projects initiated prior to the de- 
velopment of Circular A-21, according to 
Blue Book" procedures. 

3 The principles of Circular A-21 were gen- 
erally used as the basis for determining con- 
tract research indirect costs in 1960. Indi- 
rect cost rates of Federal grants in 1960 had 
generally been established by agencies as a 
standard flat percentage of total direct costs. 
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colleges and universities in the United States 
and Puerto Rico which were engaged in re- 
search and development sponsored by Fed- 
eral agencies during fiscal year 1960. 

The bulk of the Federal contracts and 
grants for research and development going 
to all colleges and universities is concen- 
trated in 100 Institutions. These 100 large 
colleges and universities have an established 
indirect cost rate for federally sponsored 
contracts. 

From each large institution, data were 
requested separately for two major compo- 
nents, thé medical and engineering schools, 
as well as for the entire institution. 

One hundred small colleges and univer- 
sities were studied on an overall institutional 
basis, using the abbreviated procedures set 
forth in Circular A-21, revised January 7, 
1961. 

For all institutions, the data were re- 
quested only for federally sponsored research 
and development for which Circular A-21 
(or the “Blue Book”) procedures were ap- 

-~ propriate. Data were omitted, for example, 
from Federal contract research centers in 
which fixed-price contracts prevail, e.g., the 
Applied Physics Laboratory under Johns Hop- 
kins University. Also omitted were U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture funds in agricul- 
tural experiment stations, for which Circular 
A-21 and “Blue Book” principles were also 
not applicable. 

As of March 1962, 93 of the large and 82 
of the small institutions had provided usable 
data. This is 87.5 percent of the institutions 
studied, and in terms of Federal dollar re- 
search expenditures this response is esti- 
mated to account for over 95 percent of total 
federally research and develop- 
ment in all colleges and universities. Thus, 
the inclusion of data from nonrespondent 
institutions would not alter the patterns. 

PROBLEM OF UNIFORMITY 

When an attempt is made to compare in- 
direct cost rates of individual institutions, 
difficulties arise from the lack of common 
denominators in both the items to be charged 
as indirect costs and the items comprising 
the direct cost base. Each institution has 
its own characteristic fiscal structure, and, 
consequently, procedures vary for handling 
certain allowable costs in the computation 
of indirect cost rates. Problems of applying 
uniform statistical methods to a large num- 
ber of individual variables of cost were great. 
In this study, it bas not been completely 
possible to rule out or establish controls 
over the Institutional differences in account- 
ing for identical items of costs, A highly 
Selective statistical procedure was necessary 
if the important recorded items of cost were 
not to lose significance through scattering. 

By means of Circular A-21, one of the most 
widely used and tangible measures of in- 
direct costs, significant items of costs were 
identified and a uniform system was estab- 
lished in the schedules for recording these 
major costs, By adjusting for certain costs 
such as employee benefits, reasonable com- 
mon denominators were obtained for both 
the direct and indirect cost bases. 

It should be emphasized at this point that 
caution must be exercised in making direct 
comparisons of the levels of R. & D. indirect 
cost rates of large versus small schools. Since 
the method and procedures used in comput- 
ing the rates for small schools differ from 
those employed by the large Institutions, a 
number of technical accounting adjustments 
would be necessary in order to standardize 
and compare the computations for the two 
groups of institutions. To this extent, there- 
fore, the indirect cost rates of the small 
Schools cannot be compared directly with 
those of the large schools. 
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NATIONAL AVERAGE INDIRECT COST RATE 
Large colleges and universities 


In fiscal year 1960 the weighted average 
indirect cost rate of Federal research and 
development was 28 percent of direct costs 
in large colleges and universities, according 
to the computations based on the principles 
of Circular A-21. Under these principles, the 
28-percent rate or the funds it represents 
would have been adequate to cover, on an 
aggregate basis, the computed indirect costs 
of federally sponsored research and develop- 
ment conducted at colleges and universities. 
Since rates in individual institutions vary 
above and below the national average, the 
28-percent rate would in some cases provide 
for more and in other cases less funds than 
the funds provided for by the overall 
average. 

Table 1 distributes the 93 respondent in- 
stitutions and their Federal R. & D. expendi- 
tures by classes of indirect cost rates. It is 
important to note that employee or fringe 
benefits are included in the direct costs. 
Further, the classes of indirect cost rates of 
the different colleges and universities can- 
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not. be compared meaningfully for national 
purposes unless the established rate of each 
institution, within these classes, is related to 
the institution’s volume of Federal R. & D, 
operating expenditures. Thus, a weighting 
procedure was employed to determine the 
national average in which the established 
rate of each institution was related to its 
volume of Federal R. & D. operating ex- 
penditures. 

Table 1 reflects the differences in the level 
of indirect cost rates prevailing in the varl- 
ous colleges and universities. It is signifi- 
cant that only 8 of the 93 institutions, ag- 
gregating 3.3 percent of total Federal R. & D. 
funds, each had an indirect cost rate of less 
than 20 percent of direct costs. Sixty-nine 
schools each had an indirect cost rate of 25 
percent or greater of direct costs. Federal 
funds for research and development in these 
schools amounted to $241 million, or two- 
thirds of total Federal funds. Among the 16 
institutions which had an indirect cost rate 
from 20 to 249 percent of direct costs, 7 
were colleges and universities with rates at 
the upper limit. of this range, 24 percent or 
over, z 


Fanie 1.—Rates of indirect costs as percentages of direct costa in 93 large colleges and 
universities, by clasa of indirect cost rales, fiscal year 1960 


Based on Burcau of the Budget Circular A-2111 


Indirect cost rates as pereen 
benefits are Included as direct costs) 


Weighted average indirect cost rate: 28.2-pereunt....... ....- 


Num 
es of direct. costs (employer pobega and 
n 


Percent distribution 


ber of 
universi- 
tios 
93 00. 0 
3 1.0 
5 2.3 
5 8.9 
4 4.3 
7 1.1 
31 1 33.6 
20 16.7 
10 13.3 
6 26 
1 ob 
1 1 


In a fow cases, the ruto is based on the“ Blue Book.” 


Nork,— Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Small colleges and universities 

As already described, the small colleges 
and universities, that is, those having less 
than $250,000 in direct costs for federally 
sponsored research and development, gener- 
ally had no established indirect cost rates. 
The schedules used for obtaining data from 
the small schools recast the abbreylated pro- 
cedures of Circular A-21 into a common 
format in order to provide comparable bases 
for computation of indirect cost rates. 

Analysis of the data in table 2 suggests 
that, within the technical accounting differ- 
ences indicated previously, the average indi- 
rect cost rate of the small colleges and 
universities can be considered to be greater 
than the rate existing in the larger colleges 
and universities. During fiscal year 1960, 
the overall weighted average of indirect costs 
of federally sponsored research and develop- 
ment for the 82 small schools amounted to 32 
percent of direct costs. Over 90 percent of 
these institutions computed an indirect cost 
rate of 25 percent or more. 

SOURCES OF SUPPORT 

The overall indirect cost rates as deter- 
mined in this survey were influenced con- 
siderably by the amount and sources of sup- 


Thus, it is pertinent in this context to 
of research 


colleges and universities, 
Large colleges and universities 

During fiscal year 1960, the 93 Institutions 
analyzed in this bulletin spent $363 million 
under Federal contracts and grants for re- 
search and development. Nearly three-fifths 
(57 percent) of the funds was designated for 
contract research; the balance supported 
grant programs, i 

As might be expected, about three-fourths 
of the funds for contracts represent pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense and a 
similar proportion of grant funds represents 
programs of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

From the data in table 3, one can appraise 
the general effect that a 28-percent rate for 
indirect costs would have both on the schools 
and the Federal Government. The large 
volume of grant funds, received primarily 
from Federal agencies having an indirect cost 
rate of less than 28 percent, indicates that 
In 1960 colleges and universities shared con- 
siderably in financing the indirect costs of 
Tederally sponsored research grants. 
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TABLE 2.— Rates of indirect costs as 
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reentages of direct costs in 82 small colleges and 


universities, by class of indirect cost rates, fiscal year 1960 


Indirect cost rates as percentages of direct cosis 


SeSESRES 
5 


Based on Bureau of the Budget Circular A-21, Abbreviated Procedure] 


Federally 


Number of| R. & D. op- 
colleges and] erating ex- 
universi- 


Number of} Federally 


ditures jcolleges and] sponsored 
tles thousands) | universi- | R. & D. op- 

erating ex- 

penditures 
82 $14, 827 100. 0 100.0 
1 162 1.2 1. 1 
3 1,849 3.7 12.5 
1 247 12 1. 7 
1 174 1.2 1.2 
15 3, 913 18.3 20.4 
13 2, 562 15.8 17.3 
23 3,071 23.0 20. 7 
9 1,662 11.0 11.2 
il 969 13.4 6.5 
5 218 61 1. 5 


Nor. Detall may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Tasty 3. Operating expenditures for separately budgeled research and development in 93 


large colleges and universities, by source of Federal support for contracts and grants, 
fiscal year 1960 
[Dollar amounts In thousands] 
Percent distribution 
Source of support 

Grants Total | Contracts | Grants 
N AR ESE $208, 109 | $154, 420 
Atomio Energy Commission. 35, 701 3, 493 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- oer 8885 
fare. S ee 3,920 | 110,616 
188 | 35, 676 

14, 411 


Nore.—Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Table 4 shows calculations of the amount 


of total indirect costs of research grants 
borne by the Federal Government and by 
the institutions themselves in 1960 and the 
estimated amounts for 1962. These calcula- 
tions suggest that in financing the indirect 
costs of Federal research grants for 1960, 
for every $1 made available for this 
purpose by the Government, $1 was made 
available by the colleges and universities 
from their own funds. By the use of esti- 
mated obligations and the weighted average 
of 28 percent of direct costs, based on the 
principles of Circular A-21, the total indirect 
costs of Federal research grants in fiscal year 
1962 can be estimated as amounting to a 
projected $83 million. On the basis of cur- 
rent reimbursement practices for research 
grants, the Federal Government will make 
available an estimated $47 million for this 
purpose. Consequently, unless additional 
Federal funds are earmarked for indirect 
costs, colleges and universities will be re- 
quired to invest $36 million of their own 


funds in covering the computed indirect 

costs of federally sponsored research grants. 

Taste 4.—Indirect costs of federally spon- 
sored research grants, fiscal years 1960 
and 1962 

{Based on Bureau of the Budget Circular A-21 and the 

1960 weighted average indirect cost rate, 28 percent) 


[Millions of dollars} 


Total indirect costs 143 283 
Federal reimbursement. 22 47 
University contribution. 21 3 


TABLE 5.—Operating expenditures for separately budgeted research and development in 82 
small colleges and universities, by source of Federal support for contracts and grants, 


fiscal year 1960 


Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Source of support 


Atomic _ — i 
Department of Defense 
—— t of Health, Education, and Wel- 
National Science Fondation 
OU rE Sc creak Gunna 


Percent distribution 


Nore,—Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Small colleges and universities 


The grant form of support, rather than 
the contract form, is used more by the small 
school than by the large institution. In 
fiscal year 1960, more than three-fourths 
(76 percent) of Federal R. & D. funds expend- 
ed at small institutions represented grants for 
research. The comparable percentage for 
large schools was 43 percent. Consequently, 
the contributions by the small schools to the 
indirect costs of research and development 
probably represent a larger proportion of 
their total indirect costs-of research and de- 
velopment than in the case of the larger 
institutions, The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the National 
Science Foundation are the principal agen- 
cies supporting research at these small col- 
leges and universities through research 
grants (table 5). 

TECHNICAL NOTES 


Below are the definitions of direct costs 
and indirect costs as set forth in Circular 
A-21 which was used as a basis for the 
1960 survey: 

Direct costs 

Direct costs are those identified as having 
been specifically incurred to perform a par- 
ticular research agreement. The general 
types of direct costs are: 

(a) Direct salaries and wages, including 
employee benefit expenses and pension plan 
costs to the extent that they are consistently 
treated by the educational institution as a 
direct rather than an indirect cost, are those 
applicable directly to the performance of a 
research agreement. Such salaries and wages 
should be charged at the actual rates paid 
by the institution. Where professional staff 
paid on a salary basis work directly part 
time on a research agreement, current and 
reasonable estimates of time spent may be 
used in the absence of actual time records. 

(b) Direct material costs include raw ma- 
terials, purchased or supplied from stock, 
which are directly consumed or expended in 
the performance of a research agreement, or 
are otherwise applicable directly to a re- 
search agreement. 

(c) Other direct costs include other ex- 
penses related directly to a particular re- 
search agreement or project, including ab- 
normal utility consumption, This may in- 
clude services purchased from institution 
service operations, provided such are con- 
sistently treated as direct rather than in- 
direct costs and are priced under a recog- 
nized method of costing or pricing designed 
to recover only actual costs and conform- 
ing to generally accepted cost accounting 
practices consistently followed by the insti- 
tution. Purchases of equipment will be in- 
cluded under this heading only to the ex- 
tent expressly provided for in the research 
agreement or approved pursuant to such 
agreement. 

Indirect costs 

Indirect costs are those which, because of 
their incurrence for common or joint objec- 
tives, are not rbadily subject to treatment 
as are direct costs of research or other ac- 
tivities. The general types of indirect costs 
are: 

(a) General administration and general 
expenses are those incurred for the general 
executive and administrative offices of educa- 
tional institutions and other expenses of a 
general character which do not relate solely 
to any specific division of the institution. 
Employee benefit expenses and pension plan 
costs may be included in this category to 
the extent that they are consistently treated 


* by the educational institution as an indirect 


rather than a direct cost. 

(b) Research administration expenses are 
those which apply to research administered 
in whole or in part by a separate organiza- 
tion or an identifiable administrative unit. 
Examples of work relating to research which 
is sometimes performed under such organiza- 
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tional arrangement are: contract adminis- 
tration, security, purchasing, mnel ad- 
ministration, and editing and publishing of 
Tesearch data. 

(c) Operation and maintenance expenses 

are those incurred for operating and main- 

the institution’s physical plant. 
They include expenses normally incurred by 
the institution for administration or super- 
Vision of the physical plant; janitorial sery- 
ice; repairs and ordinary or normal altera- 
tions of buildings, furniture, and equip- 
Ment; care and maintenance of grounds; 
Utilities; and other expenses customarily as- 
Sociated with the operation, maintenance, 
Preservation, and protection of the physical 
Plant. 

(d) Library expenses are those incurred 
for direct operation of the library plus a use 
allowance for library books. The use allow- 
ance shall not exceed 8 cents per yolume per 
year. 

(e) Use allowance is a means of compen- 
sation for the use of buildings, capital im- 
provements, and equipment over and above 
the expenses for operation and maintenance 
when depreciation or other equivalent costs 
are not considered. The use allowance for 
buildings and improvements shall be com- 
Puted at an annual rate not to exceed 2 per- 
dent of acquisition cost. The use allowance 
for equipment shall be computed at an an- 
nual rate not exceeding 634 percent of ac- 
quisition cost of usable equipment in those 
Cases where the institution maintains cur- 
Tent records with respect to such equipment 
on hand. Where the institution's records re- 
flect only the cost (actual or estimated) of 
the original complement of equipment, the 
use allowance shall be computed at an annual 
Tate not exceeding 10 percent of such cost, In 

cases where no equipment records are 
Maintained, the institution will justify a rea- 
sonable estimate of the acquisition cost of 
Usable equipment which may be used to com- 
Pute the use allowance at an annual rate not 
exceeding 636 percent of such estimate. 
putation of the use allowance shall ex- 
clude the portion of the cost of buildings 
and equipment paid for out of Federal funds 
and the cost of grounds. 

(f) Indirect departmental expenses are 
those incurred for departmental administra- 
tion, such as salaries of deans or heads of 
Colleges, schools, departments or divisions, 
and related secretarial and other administra- 
tive expenses. 


Dictator Kwame Nkrumah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following dispatch appeared in today’s 
New York Times: 

NERUMAH GROUP CALLS ron ONE-PARTY 

SYSTEM 
Accra, GHANA, May 6—President Kwame 
s Convention People’s Party called 
tonight for a one-party system of govern- 
Ment. It issued the call as about 160 per- 
gons imprisoned without trial under Ghana’s 
Preventive Detention Act were released. 

The proposal for a one-party system was 
Contained in a new draft program of the 

Mvention People's Party. 

The program and the prisoner's release 
Were announced yesterday by President 
Nkrumah, but details of the program were 
not published until tonight. 
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The release of the prisoners was described 
by the President as a “gesture of reconcil- 
lation.“ 


Mr. Speaker, Nkrumah, who is labeled 
“The Great Liberator” and a fighter for 
self-determination for the African people 
apparently has just determined that 
there shall be no further self-determi- 
nation in Ghana unless he dictates it. 

I suppose those in our administration 
who will not call Ghana a dictatorship 
are those who agree with Nkrumah, 
This should be revealing evidence to the 
American people that any financial aid 
we give, in the future, should be deter- 
mined by our self-interests, too. 


The Western Space Age Industries and 
Engineering Exposition, San Francisco, 
April 25, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
25, 1962, I had the honor and pleasure to 
attend the Western Space Age Industries 
and Engineering Exposition at San 
Francisco. Two highlights of this occa- 
sion were addresses delivered by the 
Honorable John E. Horne, Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration, 
and the Honorable Irving Maness, his 
Deputy Administrator, 

It was my privilege to introduce Ad- 
ministrator Horne at the Small Business 
Conference held in connection with the 
exposition. 

It is with pleasure that I commend to 
the attention of our colleagues the re- 
marks of Messrs. Horne and Maness at 
San Francisco. 

Their remarks follow: 

Appress py JOHN E. Horne, ADMINISTRATOR, 
SAL. BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE 
WESTERN SPACE AGE INDUSTRIES AND EN- 
GINEERING Exposrrion, Cow PALACE, San 
Francisco, APRIL 25, 1962 
Tam indeed pleased that today’s session of 

this Space Age Conference has been desig- 
nated “Small Business Day,” in recognition 
of the role small businesses are playing, and 
can play, in advancement of the Nation's 
space program. 

As an advocate and spokesman for small 
business, and as one who believes that the 
cause of freedom depends on our being pre- 
eminent in space, I also am gratified that 
this conference is taking place. For I feel 
that meetings of this kind, which bring to- 
gether those who determine and plan our 
space goals and those who can help achieve 
them, can do much to mobilize our full 
scientific and technological resources for 
the great tasks that lie ahead. 

I want to commend Governor Brown, the 
Governors of our other Western States, and 
the officials of the Department of Defense, 
for their foresight in arranging the confer- 
ence, and for the hard work that has made it 
a truly outstanding event. I am confident 
this view is shared by the many representa- 
tives of private industry and the Govern- 
ment who are with us today. 

A little over 2 months ago, Col. John 
Glenn became the first American to orbit 
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the earth. More than any other achieve- 
ment in our rapidly expanding space pro- 
gram this one accomplisnment brought home 
to the American people the fact that we have 
entered a new age, an age whose frontiers are 
the heavens about us, whose limits extend 
far beyond the comprehension of man. 

President Kennedy has said of space, “This 
is a new ocean, and I believe that the United 
States must sail on it,” Unquestionably, the 
President is right. 

In Col. John Glenn’s historic flight, we 
have made our first brief venture into this 
new and uncharted sea, It is the 
of progressively more daring and ambitious 
voyages, of explorations that would have 
seemed incredible to us a scant 10 or 15 
years ago. 

We are told, and we confidently anticipate, 
that an American will set foot on the moon 
before the end of the present decade. Once 
that has been accomplished, there will fol- 
low exploration of the nearer planets, Venus 
and Mars. And finally, when we have 
learned to travel at the speed of light, man 
may very well journey to the more distant 
reaches of space, the millions of stars in our 
own and other galaxies, 

Not unexpectedly, it is this facet of the 
space age, voyages into the unknown, which 
contains the greatest element of drama, and 
which appeals the most to the American 
spirit of adventure. 

But space exploration is only part of a very 
broad space effort. We should also bear in 
mind that our scientists and technologists 
are making impressive advances in other 
areas as well. Each day sees progress in 
building our missile-age defense and re- 
tallatory power, and in developing satellites 
that will tell us more about the earth we 
live on and that will serve us in the fields of 
navigation, communications, and meteor- 
ology. 

Progress in the development of satellites 
already has rewarded us richly, in new dis- 
coveries about the shape of the earth, the 
nature of its atmosphere, and our solar sys- 
tem. Yet there is little question that we 
are still at the threshold, that more exciting 
and significant discoveries lie ahead. 

We may sometimes wonder if this can be 
so, if earth can harbor as many untold se- 
crets. Perhaps the best answer is to con- 
sider the earth is several billions of years 
in age, while man has been probing her mys- 
teries for only a few centuries. 

Richard Carrington has presented this fact 
in interesting fashion in his book, “A Guide 
to Earth History.” Mr. Carrington describes 
man's comparatively recent arrival on the 
scene in this manner: 

“If we imagine that the whole of the 
earth’s history were compressed into a single 
year, then, on this scale, the first 8 months 
would be completely without life. The fol- 
lowing 2 months would be devoted to the 
most primitive of creatures, ranging from 
viruses and single-celled bacteria to Jelly- 
fish, while the mammals would not appear 
until the second week in December. Man 
as we know him would have strutted onto 
the stage at about 11:45 p.m. on December 
$1, and the age of written history would 
have occupied little more than the last 60 
seconds on the clock.” 

Mr. Carrington’s interesting “calendar of 
earth history“ prompts an observation of 
my own. I would say that the central rea- 
son why man has progressed as far as he 
has in a relatively short span of time is to 
be seen in our own space program. Here, 
as has been true throughout recorded his- 
tory, we see man searching for greater knowl- 
edge of the world about him, and at the 
same time striking out to find and conquer 
newer and greater worlds. 

The many space projects the United States 
is undertaking, projects whose purposes are 
to explore, to build strength in an age of 
guided missiles, and to advance science and 
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the welfare of mankind, require heavy na- 
tional expenditures. 

It is estimated- that in the present decade 
alone, we will spend as much as $50 billion 


to make the maximum contribution to this 
challenging and exciting space venture. And 
one of our primary objectives is to assure 
that as many small firms as possible are 
brought into the program, that small busi- 
mess has full opportunity to contribute to 
the program, and to share in the benefits 
resulting from Government contracts. 

We believe that small firms must be given 
the chance to participate to the maximum 
of their ability, if we are to maintain a 
healthy economic balance between large and 
small businesses. Further, we believe that 
maximum participation by small firms will 
mean attainment of our space goals more 
rapidly and economically. 

Experience has shown that there ls no 
field, no undertaking, no new or previously 
unexplored area, that is too involved or too 
complex for participation by small firms. 
In many instances, landmark discoveries, in- 
ventions, and technological achievements 
that made possible our present industrial 
development, have resulted from the work 
of small enterprises. 

“In stressing the importance of small busi- 
ness to our space programs, I do not seek 
to minimize the importance of larger space 
firms. No one could detract from their vital 
role in the advance of our space technology. 

I do say, however, that in meeting our 
future space needs, it is essential, from the 
standpoint of the national economy and our 
national security, that we draw more heavily 
on the skills and productive capacity of small 


Arms. 

The Small Business Administration has 
seen many examples of the ability of small 
firms to provide highly specialized services 
and essential products and components. 

Not long ago, a small businessman in one 
of the Eastern States came to SBA for help 
in marketing an ammonia- activated battery 
his company had developed. The SBA found 
that the battery has unique qualities which 
would make it highly useful in Government 
research. We heiped the company obtain 
several contracts including one involving use 
of the battery in weather-research missiles. 

In another case, a large firm in Ohio 
needed subcontractors who could meet ex- 
tremely high standards for cabinets to house 
electronic equipment. Our agency located 
half a dozen qualified small firms, and the 
prime contractor subsequently placed a large 
order with one of them. 

Frequently, we are able to recommend 
small firms that can meet specialized needs 
of other Government agencies. In one in- 
stance of this type, the Navy Department 
asked SBA to recommend small businesses 
that could study conversion of thermal 
energy into electric energy by other than 
the usual mechanical means. We were able 
to suggest several capable small firms, and 
one of them was awarded a contract. 

I could cite other cases. And I am cer- 
tain the Government purchasing officials and 
industry representatives who are here today 
could also point to many examples arising 
from their own experiences. 

I am pleased to say that within Govern- 
ment, and I believe increasingly so in indus- 
try, there is determination to make 
all possible use of the capabilities of small 
business. 

The SBA, the Department of Defense, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, the General Services Administration, 
and other agencies are working together, and 
I hope will work together even more closely 


its last session, the Congress 
amended the Small Business Act and specifi- 
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cally called for establishment of a program 
that would help small firms obtain a larger 
share of subcontracts. The Defense Depart- 
ment, GSA, and SBA have now developed 
such a program. It is applicable to all Gov- 
ernment procuring agencies. 

The SBA also has established a joint Gov- 
ernment-Industry task force to consider 
ways to increase subcontract awards to small 
business. This committee includes officials 
of large prime contractors and Government 
agencies, and representatives of the National 
Security Industrial Association, the Aero- 
space Industries Association of America, the 
Electronic Industries Association, and the 
American Gear Manufacturers Association. 

I shall not attempt to explain in detail 
how SBA’s programs, including programs 
conducted jointly with purchasing agencies, 
help small firms obtain contracts. SBA's 
Deputy Administrator for Procurement and 
Technical Assistance, Irving Maness, will 
speak later today on this subject. 

However, I do want to say that in recent 
months there has been an encoura in- 
crease in the percentage of awards to small 
firms for overall defense procurement, and 
for missile and electronics work. There also 
has been an increase in the dollar value of 
NASA awards to small firms. 3 

Iam hopeful that this represents the start 
of a trend, and that by the end of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, we shall see substantial in- 
creases in small business awards, both in 
dollars and as a percentage of overall pur- 
chasing. 

In addition to contracts assistance, SBA 
ean help small space industry firms in 
other ways, through Government loans with 
or without bank participation, indirect fi- 
nancing by development companies and 
SBA-licensed small business investment 
companies; and guidance in improving 
management. 

We may lend a small business up to 
$350,000 for expansion or modernization of 
its plant, for purchase of machinery and 
equipment; for working capital; or other 
sound business purposes. Because of a 
growing demand on our loan funds, we have 
been forced to place a temporary limitation 
of $200,000 on an SBA loan or the SBA 
share of a loan made jointly with a bank. 
However, where a business is contributing 
to national defense, such as to a space proj- 
ect, we will lend it the full amount of 
$350,000 permitted by law. 

As a means of giving better and quicker 
service on applications for SBA-bank par- 
ticipation loans, we have begun a simplified 
participation plan. A businessman who ap- 
plies for loans under this plan deals en- 
tirely with his bank, and SBA relies to a 
great extent on the bank’s knowledge of his 
credit worthiness. 

In this plan, paperwork and procedures 
are held to a minimum, consistent with pro- 
tection of taxpayer’s funds. We are able to 
give a decision on an application within a 
Tew days after it has been received from the 
bank. 


There is another SBA lending program 
that has great for smal! business, 
but that has been little used thus far. This 
Is our program of loans to corporations 
formed and capitalized by groups or “pools” 
of small firms. A pool may use an SBA loan 
to obtain raw materials, equipment, inven- 
tories, or supplies for the use of its member 
companies; to obtain for them the benefits 
of research and development, or to establish 
facilities for these purchases, 

The usual lending limit on SBA loans does 
not apply to these pool loans. Rather, we 
may lend $250,000 multiplied by the number 
of small businesses that formed and capital- 
ized the pool. 

Through the small business investment 
company program, SBA is helping to pro- 
vide the long-term loans and equity capital 
that small firms need, but which conven- 
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tional sources of financing are unable to 
grant. 

In this program, we license, regulate and 
help to finance privately owned small busi- 
ness investment companies, commonly re- 
ferred to as SBIC’s. The SBIC’s in turn 
serve as & source of private equity capital 
and long-term loans for small business. 

The growth of the SBIC’s as a medium of 
small business financing has been amazing. 

Little more than a year ago, SBA had 
licensed about 170 of these companies. Now 
it has licensed more than 550, Including 
about 75 of them here in California alone. 

A number of these companies are spe- 
clalizing entirely or partly in financing small 
scientific and technological companies. To 
illustrate, about one-third of the 46 publicly 
owned companies are emphasizing loans and 
investments in these areas. 

The funds available to SBIC's for financ- 
ing of small firms also has grown tremen- 
dously. By the end of 1961, the companies 
had total capital resources of more than 
$430 million, almost twice the amount avall- 
able to them at midyear. 

It is interesting to note, also, that only 
a small part of the funds being used by the 
SBIC’s has been provided by the Govern- 
ment. 

When the investment company program 
was being considered by the Congress, it was 
generally felt that $2 of Government funds 
would be required for each $1 of private 
funds invested. At the end of 1961, however, 
only $55 million of Government funds had 
been committed in loans to the SBIC'’s. In 
other words, for every dollar committed by 
the Government, more than seven have come 
from private sources. I think that in itself 
is testimony to the soundness of the program. 

Complementing their financing operations, 
the SBIC’s also provide management guid- 
ance to their small business borrowers. That 
can be a very important service to small firms, 
and particularly to those space-age indus- 
tries whose management skills do not match 
thelr keen scientific abilities. 

Another form of indirect financial assist- 
ance SBA gives small firms is through loans 
to State and local development companies 
for their use in financing small business. 
We may lend a development company as 
much as $350,000 to help it finance a specific 
small firm. In addition, we may lend a State 
development company as much as its total 
outstanding borrowings from all other 
sources. 

The SBA also helps small firms with their 
management problems, and with general 
strengthening and improvement of their 
management abilities. 

The small businessman who wants assist- 
ance with a management problem 
will find SBA eager to help him. Staff spe- 
cialists in our field offices are available to 
discuss his problem with him, to recommend 
possible solutions, or to guide him to special- 
ized sources of assistance. 

Sometimes, a businessman can solve A 
problem merely by consulting one of the 
wide range of management and technical 
publications prepared for SBA experts in 
private industry and the Government, and 
made available to small businesses at little 
or no cost. These publications cover such 
subjects as getting a product on a Govern- 
ment-qualified products list, cutting inspec- 
tion costs in a small plant, and industrial 
uses of atomic energy. 

Our agency is also striving to develop more 
knowledge and better methods of small busi- 
ness Management through research grants 
and contracts. 

Just last month, for example, we pub- 
lished a comprehensive study of small busi- 
ness in the electronics Industry, which was 
prepared for SBA by Stanford Research In- 
stitute. 

This study reviews the characteristics and 
growth of the industry, the nature of the 
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Markets for its products, and the problems 
and future outlook for small firms, Specific 
Products purchased by the military agencies 
fre listed, with a discussion of the contract 
Possibilities for the small producer, The re- 
Port includes similar breakdowns of indus- 
trial and consumer products and electronic 
components. 

The last SBA service I will mention is 
Our cosponsorship of administrative man- 
agement courses with leading educational 
institutions and other organizations. These 
are evening courses designed for small busi- 
ness officials, and stress business administra- 
tion rather than day-to-day operations. 

We have cosponsored more than 1,300 of 
these courses, including many here in Cali- 
fornia. They have been attended by approxi- 
Mately 40,000 small businessmen, As you 
know, SBA is an exhibitor at the conference, 
and staff specialists of the agency are avail- 
able at our booth to give more detailed 
information on the services I have outlined 
this morning, and those Mr. Maness will 
discuss this afternoon. 

If it would be more convenient for you, 
Or should you want information at a later 
date, you might want to call on one of SBA's 
field offices. We have offices throughout the 
West, including the regional offices of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Seattle and Den- 
ver are other regional offices participating 
in this conference. There are a total of 60 
SBA regional and branch offices throughout 
the United States. But regardless of when 
Or where you call on us, I assure you a 
friendly and courteous reception, and a sin- 
dere desire to be of service. 

The SBA is a service agency; that is its 
reason for being. 

And in keeping with its mission, and the 

ging era we are entering, we are 
anxious to serve small space age businesses 
and to help them expand their role in the 
Nation's space program. 

The soundest and surest way to accom- 
Plish our space objectives is by making full 
Use of the capabilities of all our businesses, 
large and small alike. If we give both the 
Opportunity to serve, if we draw the 
Scientific and productive abilities that both 
Possess, we need have no fear for our fu- 
ee or for the future of freemen every- 

ere. 


ADDRESS sy IRVING MANESS, DEPUTY ADMIN- 


The exciting prospects of man in space, 
new technologies, and modern machines 
have created tremendous hopeful enthusiasm 
for the latter half of the 20th century. Im- 
Portant as it is that in the process of unlock- 

the secrets of the vast universe that we 
not lose the space race, at the same time, 
We must protect and advance our free 
economic society. I am sure that all of us 
here today sense the very essence of this 
Period of time, this historical focal point of 
our Nation. 

Our Administrator has discussed with you 
the backgrounds, the philosophies, the 
Provisions, and the reasons why Congress has 
8 a Small Business Administration. 

am happy to speak with you this after- 
noon about the procurement and technical 
Services that SBA provides to small business 
Concerns. One of the major difficulties that 
always confronted small firms is the 
inability to keep abreast of production and 
techniques. Another has been 

the lack of understanding the involved 
Procedures by which Government purchases 
Its supplies and services both for defense and 
Mobilization as well as civilian agency re- 
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subject, "Expanding Opportunities for 
Small Business in Government Contracting” 
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is indeed a formidable assignment. I haye 
looked forward to this opportunity to discuss 
this topic. I am sure that both small and 
large business concerns represented here to- 
day have their ble roles with 
respect to the utilization of small business 
in Government contracting. 

The total Government procurement ex- 
penditures amount to $29 billion a year; the 
U.S. Government is by far the largest con- 
sumer of goods and services in our economy. 
When we consider this from a business- 
profit angle, then it readily becomes ap- 
parent that not only is it imperative to the 
small businessman to find out where and 
how he can fit into this defense program, 
it is equally vital for small firms to have an 
opportunity to share in this continuing in- 
vestment in our national security. 

One of the complex and important prob- 
lems facing all businessmen today is that of 
how to do business with the Government. 
Equally important is the corollary problem 
of how to do business as a subcontractor 
with Government prime contractors, I want 
to direct my remarks largely toward these 
two topics, from the point of view of the 
Small Business Administration, in its role of 
the advocate of small business. 

As a matter of background—I would like 
to state briefly the basic purpose of the Smail 
Business Administration, With the enact- 
ment of the Small Business Act in 1958, SBA 
became a permanent Federal agency. In so 
doing the Congress reaffirmed the principle 
that: 

“The essence of the American economic 
system of private enterprise is free competi- 
tion. Only through full and free competi- 
tion can free markets, free entry into busi- 
ness, and opportunities for the expression 
and growth of personal initiative and in- 
dividual judgment be assured, The preserva- 
tion and expansion of such competition is 
basic not only to the economic well-being 
but to the security of this Nation. Such secu- 
rity and well-being cannot be realized unless 
the actual and potential capacity of small 
business is encouraged and developed.” 

This statement of policy also reflects the 
position of the President and the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. To carry 
it out, SBA is authorized, or perhaps I should 
say charged, with the duty to “aid, counsel, 
assist, and protect, insofar as possible, the 
interest of small-business concerns in order 
to preserve free competitive enterprise * * * 
and to maintain and strengthen the overall 
economy of the Nation. 

Although it has been highlighted in sev- 
eral ways today, it will bear repeating that 
95 percent of the businesses in this country 
are small. The 4% million small business 
establishments of this Nation provide em- 
ployment to some 40 million people. Again, 
as background reference, speaking of small 


5 percent of the total business concerns in 
the Nation. 

During 1961 and this year, I have traveled 
upward of 50 thousand miles covering the 
length and breadth of this wonderful Nation 
of ours. I have met all types of businessmen 
engaged in every imaginable type of business. 
I can assure you, without any fear of con- 
tradiction, that—by any standard small busi- 
ness owners and operators are forward-look- 
ing and enterprising; they are part of the 
new industrial progress of the west, Just as 
small business is part of the might and 
strength of America. 

I do not lessen the importance of large 
business. No one could deny that large 
firms are essential to our economy and na- 
tional defense. But our economy and de- 
fense would suffer without the vital tech- 
nical skills, plant facilities flexibility and 
inherent know-how that make the small 
manufacturer an important mainstay for 
dependable prime and subcontracting. 
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Small business has been the dynamic force 
that can be characterized as the restless 
pioneer of the industrial and commercial 
world. 

This is not the view of a small business 
partisan. This is history proven by the 
files of the patent office and in the scientific 
and trade publications and by performance. 

The SBA procurement assistance program 
offers small business expanding opportuni- 
ties not only to share in the procurement 
dollars that bulwark the national economy, 
but also opportunities to contribute to new 
technologies that are highly essential if this 
Nation is to survive in this space age. 

To assist small business to obtain its fair 
share of contracts with the Government, the 
SBA has developed a diversified program of 
assistance. There are three major facets: 
One is the establishment of small business 
setasides of contracts for the purchases and 
sales of property for the Government; sec- 
ondly, subcontracting for Government prime 
contractors, and third, the issuance of certi- 
ficates of competency. 

In order to effectively apply the small 
business setasides authority contained in the 
Small Business Act, SBA reviews proposed 
procurements and disposals of the major 
purchasing agencies of the Government, If 
it is determined that an award to small 
business would be in the interest of the 
national defense, maintaining or mobilizing 
the Nation’s full productive capacity, or to 
secure for small business a fair proportion 
of the total purchases and sales by the Gov- 
ernment and if there is reasonable expecta- 
tion that a sufficient number of small firms 
will submit reasonable prices, a recommen- 
dation is made that the contract, or any 
portion thereof, be set aside for award to 
small business concerns. In addition to 
setting aside procurement at the request of 
SBA, a purchasing or disposal agency may 
unilaterally set aside for award to small busi- 
ness any contract or or portion 
thereof, which it feels can be performed by 
a small business concern. 

Under SBA's cooperative setaside program, 
military agencies including the Army, Navy, 
Air Force and the Defense Supply Agency, 
awarded 10,034 contracts valued at $362 
million to small firms during the first 3 
months of this year. At the same time, 
civilian agencies awarded to small firms 1,772 
contracts valued at $40 million to small 
businesses. 

Prime Government contracts awarded 
small firms under SBA's set-aside program 
during the 3-month period increased 50 per- 
cent in number and 38 percent in value over 
the like period of 1961. 

Under the certificate of competency pro- 
gram, SBA may certify to a procuring agency 
that a small business concern has the capa- 
city and credit to perform a specific contract. 
By capacity we mean the overall ability of 
a prospective small business contractor to 
meet the quality and other requirements of 
a proposed contract. This includes the 
ability to perform, experience, organization, 
technical knowledge, skills, know-how, 
equipment, and facilities. 

The COC program is applicable to all 
Government procurements regardless of the 
presence or absence of a preference for small 
business. When a contracting officer deter- 
mines that a small business concern which 
is the low bidder does not have the requisite 
capacity or credit to perform a specific con- 
tract, the question is referred to SBA. We 
will conduct a careful examination into the 
bidder's capacity and financial ability to 
perform the contract pending award. 

When SBA is convinced that the bidder has 
the requisite capacity and credit, a certifi- 
cate, binding upon the contracting officer, 
is issued. 

As a matter of information, since the in- 
ception of the COC program, SBA has issued 
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1,004 COC's. By way of comparison, we have 
declined about half of the applications that 
have been submitted for COC's. The total 
value of contracts awarded in these 1,004 cer- 
tificates was $193.9 million. ‘The result in 
savings to the Government was in excess of 
$16 milllon—the low bid of the COC appli- 
cant compared to the next high bid. 

SBA also provides assistance to small firms 
through a research and development pro- 
gram designed to increase small business 
participation in both Government and com- 
mercial R. & D. work; assists small business 
in obtaining the benefit of research and 
development performed at Government ex- 
pense; and, helps small business develop new 
products and processes for both Government 
and commercial use, Another aspect of 
SBA's aid is the Management and Research 
Assistance Program which offers adminis- 
trative management courses, conferences, 
counseling and publication on business man- 
agement methods, functions, and operations. 

It is my considered judgment that of pri- 
mary importance in SBA procurement assist- 
ance programs is the new and most recent 
small business subcontracting program. This 
program had its inception in the enactment 
of Public Law 87-305 in September of 1961. 
This statute required that the Department 
of Defense, the General Services Administra- 
tion, and SBA cooperatively develop a sub- 
contracting program which assures small 
concerns fair consideration as subcontrac- 
tors and suppliers to contractors performing 
work or rendering services as prime contrac- 
tors or subcontractora under Government 
procurement contractors. Pursuant to this 
statutory directive a 15-point program was 
developed which has now been incorporated 
into the Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation and the Federal Procurement Regula- 
tions, Briefly, this program provides that— 

There will be a more critical examination 
of make-or-buy program, 

SBA will be invited to participate in 
make-or-buy deliberations with the con- 
tracting officer. 

Consideration shall be given to extensive 
subcontracting in evaluating bids or select- 
ing contractors for negotiated contracts. 

To the extent practicable, a standard sub- 
contracting report will be used throughout 
the Government. 


To the extent subcontracting records are 
maintained by Government offices, such rec- 
ords shall be made available to SBA, upon 
request, for review. 

There will be a rotation of excessively 
long source lists in order to afford more small 
concerns an opportunity to compete. 

SBA is authorized to arrange educational 
programs in collaboration with Government 
contractors and others to foster greater par- 
ticipation by small concerns in subcontract 
procurements. 

The small-business-size standards will ap- 
ply to both prime contracting and to sub- 
contracting. 

And, last but not least, remedial action 
will be taken against any contractors who 
do not comply with the subcontracting pro- 
gram. In its dealings with the Government 
contractors, SBA will deal through the appro- 
priate Government contracting officers. 

Without detailing the complete legislative 
history of Public Law 87-305 and the reasons 
for its enactment, let me just state that 
since 1954 it has become obvious that the 
overwhelming portion of total military pro- 
curement expenditures are beling obligated 
through the negotiated method of procure- 
ment for items which are best categorized as 
“weapons system.” This complex and 
sophisticated weaponry is admittedly beyond 
the capability of a single small business con- 
cern when awarded as a system. Accord- 
ingly, if small businesses are to continue in 
Government procurement to any appreciable 
degree, new avenues must be opened for 
them as subcontractors to these systems con- 
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tractors. The new subcontracting program 
is the first step toward the accomplishment 
of this goal. 

Our subcontracting assistance program is 
designed to make available to small business 
the best intelligence that can be gathered 
on where they should explore the possibili- 
ties of subcontract work, to learn of the 
needs of prime and major subcontractors 
for subcontracting assistance, and to bring 
a prime contractor and potential subcon- 
tractor together. 

Let me make one thing clear. We admin- 
ister an excellent program. But it needs 
something more. It needs the active cooper- 
ation and support of Government procure- 
ment personnel and of the large Government 
prime and subcontractors. On behalf of 
present national defense needs and the 
future safety of our way of life, I urge that 
you join with SBA in an effort to make this 
program a success. 

I am particularly hopeful that those of 
you who are considered to be in the cate- 
gory of large business will continue to work 
with us in supporting the congressional pol- 
icy of assisting small business. 

We need your cooperation, not as motives 
of charity or obligation on your part, but 
rather, as a matter of good business and 
enlightened self-interest. 

We do not suggest that any concern, small 
or large, put all its eggs in one basket. It 
should not look solely to Government con- 
tract work. But small businessmen, within 
the limits of their capabilities, have a right 
to expect a fair share of the Government's 
procurement dollar, I.can assure you that 
the Administration, Mr. Horne, our admin- 
istrator, and myself in discharging my re- 
sponsibliities as deputy administrator and 
members of our staff will forthrightly pur- 
sue every opportunity to help small busi- 
ness obtain more opportunities to bid 
on Government contracts and thereby 
increase its participation in Government 
procurement. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would like to 
quote from an address entitled “The 
Democracy of Business,” delivered in 1914 
before the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce by a great American legal philosopher 
and jurist, Hon. Lewis D. Brandeis, Asso- 
clate Justice, United States Supreme 
Court: 

“It seems to me that the limit of efficiency 
in business is reached at a fairly early stage, 
that the disadvantages of size outweigh in 
many respects the advantage of size; but 
there is one respect in which the great in- 
dustry has an important advantage, that is, 
in (their) great capacity * * * to know the 
state of the market, to know what is being 
done, to know what are the possibilities of 
trade, and also in their work through the 
laboratory. * * That gives a perfectly 
legitimate advantage to the great industry, 
one for the pursult of which our great cap- 
tains of industry are to be commended. 

“We must also remember that we are work- 
ing here in America upon the problem of 
democracy, and we cannot successfully grap- 
ple with the problem of democracy if we 
confine our efforts to political democracy. 
American development can come on the lines 
on which we seek it, and the ideals which 
we have can be attained, only if side by side 
with political democracy comes industrial 
democracy. 

“It is the relatively small man who pre- 
eminently needs the ald and solicitous care 
of industry and of Government.” 

What a modern ring these words have, 
spoken almost 50 years ago. And, they are 
just as true today as they were then, and 
perhaps even more 80. 

Let us resolve to make the necessary effort 
to give small business that solicitous care 
and concern. In doing this, we serve the 
lofty purpose and policy of assuring partici- 
pation in our industrial effort by the largest 
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number of competent firms possible, afford- 
ing small business an opportunity to con- 
tribute its skill and resources to our national 
growth, and strengthening our American sys- 
tem of private enterprise through free 
competition. 


Tribute to the Late Lt. Comdr. 
Ernest O. Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Lt. 
Comdr. Ernest O. Smith who was com- 
manding officer of the U.S. Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve Training Center 
at Columbia, S.C., during the period 
1958-62, passed away on April 23, 1962, 
after approximately 25 years of dis- 
tinguished and dedicated service as both 
a naval enlisted man and officer. 

Dr. Wade T. Batson, a professor at the 
University of South Carolina, has pre- 
pared a eulogy on Commander Smith 
which I offer for insertion in the Ap- 
pendix to the Record so that the Mem- 
bers of this body might be familiar with 
this officer's outstanding career and 
particularly with his devoted fight 
against this country’s greatest enemy, 
the forces of world communism. 

Commander Smith had just been 
notified shortly before his death that 
he was to receive a George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal from the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge, Pa., for a 
very eloquent address entitled The 
Challenge of Communism.” 

As a member of the board of directors 
of Freedoms Foundation and as one who 
is also interested in getting across to the 
American people a better understanding 
of this enemy, I can fully appreciate 
Commander Smith’s great contribution 
to his country, not only by this particular 
address for which he was selected to be 
honored, but also because of the tre- 
mendous amount of time and effort he 
devoted in other activities designed to 
better inform his fellow countrymen as 
to the many facets of the Communist 
menace. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that Dr. Batson's eulogy 
on Commander Smith be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lt. Comdr. Ernest O. Smith was born and 
reared in Russell County, Ala. He was the 
son of the late D“ Rudolph and Mrs. Olive 
Jones Smith and one of a family of 10 chil- 
dren. He was one of six boys in that family 
all of whom served their country; five se 
with the Navy during World War II and one 
served previously with the Army. He was 
47 years of age at the time of his death. 

Lieutenant Commander Smith is survived 
by his wife, the former Miss Frances Alice 
Collins of Cairo, Ga., and three children. 
Ernest O., Jr., Kay Larraine, and Beverly Ann. 
The family resides at their home at 4422 
Chicora Street, Columbia, S.C. 
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Lieutenant Commander Smith first joined 
the Navy in 1935 and after a period of basic 
training served in the Battleship U.S.. Ari- 
zona until 1941 at which time he was hon- 
orubly discharged. When World War II be- 
gan, Lieutenant Commander Smith reentered 
the Navy in March 1942 and was on continu- 
ous active duty from that date. During the 
War he was assigned to an antisubmarine 
Patrol as combat air-crew commander in the 
Pacific, Caribbean, and Atlantic sea frontiers. 
At the conclusion of the war, he was assigned 
to the Development and Experimental Com- 
mand for 5 years. He was then assigned to 
a patrol squadron for 2 years and as test 
pilot for 3 years, then for 2 years to a patrol 
squadron in Georgia. In 1958, Lieutenant 
Commander Smith was assigned as com- 
manding officer of the U.S. Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserve Training Center, Columbia, 
S.C., a command which he held until his 
death. The Navy Department had just noti- 
fied him that he would be continued in that 
assignment for another year. 

Lieutenant Commander Smith joined the 
Navy as an enlisted man and was one of the 
few enlisted naval aviators: Coming up 
through the ranks, he was commissioned as 
ensign In 1944. 

Shortly prior to his death he had been 
notified by the Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge of his salection for the George 
Washington Honor Medal. This award was 
granted for his public address The Chal- 
lenge of Communism.” The National Awards 
Jury recognized his outstanding achieve- 
Ment in helping to bring about a better 
understanding of the American way of life, 

Lieutenant Commander Smith first became 
interested in communism in 1936 when some 
Pro-Communist literature fell into his hands. 
He decided to make a thorough study of the 
tactics and strategy employed by the Com- 
Munists and he realized then that inter- 
national communism would come to be the 
greatest challenge ever encountered by free 
men and women. At that time, he dedicated 
his life to fight this international conspiracy 
and to promote the American ideals and the 
constitutional concept of government, and 
for 26 years Lieutenant Commander Smith 
never wavered in his dedication to fight com- 
Munism. Since 1958, when he chose the 
State of South Carolina as his permanent 
Tesidence, he distributed to the citizens of 
South Carolina more than 40,000 reports on 
the Communist menace. These reports were 
furnished Lieutenant Commander Smith by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on the Judiciary, and the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 


Narcotics Addiction: One of Most Serious 
Problems Facing Nation 
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HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Scourge of narcotics addiction is one of 
the most serious and social criminal 
Problems facing the Nation. On March 
18, 1962, I wrote to the Attorney Gen- 
eral asking the Department of Justice 
its reports on various bills I introduced 
on the subject, some of which were also 
Sponsored by other Members of the 
House and Senate. 

I am pleased to be informed by the 
Department, through Acting Attorney 
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General Nicholas deB. Katzenback, that 
the legislation is being reviewed and that 
certain recommendations will be forth- 
coming. 

I am particularly delighted that the 
Department is recommending approval 
of S. 1694, the companion bill to H.R. 
6557, which I sponsored in the House. I 
shall await the Department’s other rec- 
ommendations with considerable interest 
and concern. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit herewith copies of the corre- 
spondence, including the Department's 
recommendations to the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee on the civil commitment 
bill: 

Mancn 28, 1962. 
The Honorable ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
The Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I call your 
attention to a legislative program I have 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
that has a direct bearing on your office. 

I refer to House Resolution 265, H.R. 6557, 
H.R. 9693, H.R. 9916, H.R. 6556, and HR. 
5405, all of which are designed to combat 
the treacherous scourge of drug addiction 
in America. 

You have been most active in the fight 
against organized crime in this country, and 
surely you agree that one of the major 
causes of the increasing rate of criminal ac- 
tivity in the United States is the rapid 
growth of narcotic addiction. Your Depart- 
ment's own statistics will, I am certain, bear 
out this fact. j 

Figures made available to me reveal 20 
percent of all prisoners in New York State 
jails were drug users at the time of their 
arrest and in 1958, of the 4,772 new admis- 
sions, the users totaled 1,068, or nearly 23 
percent. Police departments in several major 
cities like New York and Chicago estimate 
that as many as one-half of the crimes com- 
mitted in their jurisdiction are due to drug 
addiction, It has been estimated that ap- 
proximately 54,000 of New York City’s rising 
rate of 108,000 recorded crimes would be 
attributable to this problem. It Is also esti- 
mated that illicit trade in narcotics and 
crimes committed by addicts to finance their 
habit drain the U.S. economy of between 
$300 and $400 million annually. It is a 
known fact that proceeds of narcotics trade 
are used to finance other crimes and to Keep 
the vicious, warped men of organized crime 
in business. 

The full scope of the narcotics problem 
bas been perceptively and realistically pre- 
sented in proper focus by a series of articles 
which recently appeared in the New York 
Journal-American. This series by James D. 
Horan, Dom Frasca, and John Mitchell con- 
stitutes one of journalism’s most valuabie 
contributions to public service in recent 
times. It fully documents the horrifying 
problem of narcotics addiction, especially its 
tragic infection of our young people. It is a 
stark, frightening revelation that calls for 
immediate action by every level of govern- 
ment. Iam enclosing copies of these articles 
which I inserted in my comments on the 
series on the floor of the House. 

-The bills I respectfully ask you to consider 
are aimed directly at the most potent needs 
in this feld. I submit copies of them here- 
with together with a brief summary of their 
objectives: 

HOUSE RESOLUTION 265, RESOLUTION CALLING 
FOR WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON NARCOTICS 

This resolution sets out the present seri- 
ousness of the narcotics problem in the 
United States, and expresses the sense of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives that 
the President call a White House Conference 
on Narcotics. 
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The idea is to bring together the best 
brains in the Nation on the subject—repre- 
sentatives of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, as well as professional and lay 
people to pool their collective thinking and 
to mutually benefit from the wealth of in- 
formation, the vast research, and the new 
concepts and theorles which are being de- 
veloped in various sections of the country. 
It would coordinate local efforts, develop en- 
lightened programs of hospitalization and 
after-care, as well as formulas for financial, 
medical, and technical assistance to the 
States and localities; and consider recom- 
mendations for tougher criminal penalties. 

The Conference would also review the 
effectiveness of all present laws dealing with 
the problem, as well as the adequacy of the 
number of enforcement personnel. It would 
also encourage the development and fur- 
therance of closer international cooperation 
in stemming drug traffic, particularly with 
our neighbors to the north and south, Cana- 
da and Mexico. 


H.R. 6557, ENABLING THE COURTS TO DEAL MORE 
EFFECTIVELY WITH THE PROBLEM OF NARCOT- 
ICS ADDICTION 


Under this bill, individuals charged with a 
violation of Federal laws dealing with narcot- 
ics can be turned over to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral for treatment and rehabilitation, if such 
violation is not exempted by the below-men- 
tioned categories, Prosecution of the civil 
charge against those eligible for civil com- 
mitment may be held in abeyance and will 
be dismissed only after the drug user has 
been duly released from the custody of the 
Surgeon General, and has been certified by 
the after-care authority as having success- 
fully completed the after-care period, Com- 
mitment shall not be for a period of less than 
36 months unless the Surgeon General certi- 
fies that further treatment is unnecessary. 

The following persons charged with a yio- 
lation of a Federal law relating to narcotics 
shall not be eligible for civil commitment: 
an individual charged with an offense in- 
volving the sale or other transfer of nar- 
coties, an addict convicted of a felony, or 
an addict previously committed because of 
narcotics addiction. The civil commitment 
procedure will not be applicable if facilities 
for hospital care and after-care supervision 
are inadequate at the time commitment is 
sought, soon if it is not in the interest of jus- 
tice to commit the narcotics addict under 
this plan. Mandatory civil commitments 
shall not be considered a conviction. 

H.R. 9693, ESTABLISHING A FEDERAL BOUNTY ON 
DOPE PUSHERS 

This bill establishes a Federal bounty on 
dope pushers, much as similar bounties have 
been established on wolves, coyotes, and 
deadiy snakes. Based on the reasoning that 
pushers, as human beasts preying on the 
public, are a more deadly menace than wild 
animals, this legislation provides for a boun- 
ty payment of a minimum of $500 to any- 
one giving information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of a narcotics peddler. 

H.R, 9916, ESTABLISHING A FEDERAL NARCOTICS 
HOSPITAL IN NEW YORK STATE 

This bill specifies the establishment of a 
Federal narcotics hospital in New York State, 
with the Surgeon General authorized to ar- 
range with the State, its localities, and 
neighboring States, to operate such a hos- 
pital jointly. 

There are about 45 percent, or some 21,000 
of the Nation’s known addicts living in New 
York metropolitan area, including parts of 
New Jersey and Connecticut. Yet, according 
to the State bureau of narcotics control, 
there are no hospital beds for adult drug 
addicts who yoluntarily seek treatment any- 
where in New York, and only 200 beds for 
juvenile addicts. The nearest narcotics 
hospital is the Federal establishment at Lex- 
ington, Ky., 600 miles away from New York. 
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These statistics reveal the critical situation 
which confronts most drug addicts in our 
Northern and Eastern States. Their best 
chance of getting even a modicum of 
medical attention, enabling them to 
“shake” the drug habit temporarily, rests 
in admission to a prison hospital ward. And 
that is where the average addict receives it, 
at least in the New York area, to an increas- 
ing degree. 

H.R. 6556, PROVIDING FEDERAL FUNDS FOR THE 

CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF NARCOTIC 

HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Under this bill, the Federal Government 
would pay 75 percent of the cost of con- 
structing special treatment hospitals, and 
contribute 60 percent of their operating ex- 
penses. As a contingency for such aid, the 
State or local governments would have to 
provide adequate aftercare facilities and pro- 
grams, 

H.R. 5405, PROVIDING GRANTS-IN-AID TO ASSIST 
LOCAL EFFORTS 

A bill to provide grants-in-ald directly to 
the States and localities for payment of a 
major part of the treatment of addicts in 
local institutions, as well as for aftercare 
facilities and rehabilitation. 

I strongly urge your every consideration 
of these bills, and enlist your support of 
them. Also, I respectfully welcome any sug- 
gestions you may care to make or any legis- 
lative approaches you wish to see imple- 
mented to meet this problem head on. 

May I urge, too, that you communicate 
your views on these bills to the appropriate 
committees since a manifestation of your 
interest on the subject would, undoubtedly, 
stimulate early committee and congressional 
action. 

I feel that your support of such legislation 
is vital. With rising crime rates staring us 
in the face, we must root out this major 
cause of criminal activity—drug addiction. 
That means enacting enlightened new con- 
cepts of civil commitments, providing special 
hospital facilities—not more jails or prison 
beds—where users of narcotics can volun- 
tarily go for help; this means new modern 
facilities for treatment, after-care and reha- 
bilitation; it calls for national leadership in 
developing antinarcotic programs in part- 
nership with the States and localities, in- 
creased enforcement personnel, and realistic 
methods to apprehend pushers (such as the 
bounty concept). It calls for the utmost of 
cooperation between the legislative and exec- 
utive branches of the Government. That is 
why I make this appeal to you. 

With my every good wish. 

Very sincerely, 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. SEYMOUR HALPERN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: This is to acknowledge 
and thank you for your letter directing the 
Departments attention to House Resolution 
265, H.R. 6557, H.R. 9693, H.R, 9916, H.R. 
6556, and HR. 5405, measures introduced 
by you to combat narcotic addiction, and 
your statement in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp relating to the spreading of addiction 
among young persons, 

As you know, the Department of Justice 
is very much interested in effective measures 
to combat the problem of drug addiction and 
its sequel, increased criminal activity. In 
this connection the Department has given 
careful study to the measures proposed by 
you and the revealing newspaper articles in- 
cluded in your statement in the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL Recorp. You may know that the 
Department has reported to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary favoring enact- 
ment of S. 1694, a bill which, like H.R. 6557, 
would provide a civil commitment procedure 
for eligible narcotics offenders. We are en- 
closing a copy of this report for your infor- 
mation. In addition, the Department has 
under study bills similar to House Resolu- 
tion 265, HR. 9916, HR. 6556, and H.R. 
5405. These particular measures, however, 
have not been referred to the Department. 
Sincerely yours, 
NICHOLAS DEB. KaTZENBACH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF. JUSTICE, 

Washington, D.C., April 6, 1962. 
Hon, James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This is in response to your 
request for the views of the Department of 
Justice concerning S. 1694, a bill to enable 
the courts more effectively to deal with the 
problem of narcotic addiction. 

The measure establishes a civil commit- 
ment procedure under which an eligible 
person charged with a violation of a Federal 
penal law relating to narcotics could elect, 
before a committing magistrate, to submit 
to an examination to determine if he is a 
drug user, defined in the bill as a person 
who habitually uses any habit-forming nar- 
cotic drugs so as to endanger public morals, 
health, safety, or welfare, or through such 
use is powerless to control his addiction. If 
a person submits to such an examination 
and is found to be a drug user, he may then 
be subject to a mandatory civil commitment, 

A person would be ineligible for civil com- 
mitment if (1) his offense involved the sale 
or other transfer of narcotics; (2) a prior 
charge of a crime is pending against him 
and it has not been finally determined or 
sentence following conviction has not been 
fully served; (3) he has previously been 
convicted of a felony; (4) he has previously 
been civilly committed because of his nar- 
cotic use; (5) hospital and treatment facili- 
ties, or aftercare facilities, are certified by 
the Surgeon General to be unavailable or 
inadequate; or (6) it is not in the best in- 
terest of justice to commit him civilly. 

If an eligible person elects to submit to 
such an examination, the criminal charge 
would be held in abeyance and he would re- 
main in custody of the U.S. marshal or be 
placed in the custody of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, as the court directs, for a medical ex- 
amination. Within 10 days, the Surgeon 
General would be required to certify to the 
court whether the person is a drug user. If 
the court, acting upon the report or upon a 

contesting the findings contained 
therein, determines that the person is a drug 
user, such person may be committed to the 
custody of the Surgeon General for an in- 
determinate period not to exceed 36 months. 
A civil commitment would not be deemed a 
criminal conviction, and the results of any 
tests to determine narcotic addiction would 
be usable only in further civil commitment 
proceedings. 

In the event of civil commitment, the 
criminal charge would remain abeyant until 
such time as the drug user is released from 
the custody of the Surgeon General and has 
successfully completed an aftercare period 
not to exceed 2 years. The charge would 
then be dismissed. If, however, the Surgeon 
General should determine at any time that 
the drug user’s nonresponsiveness or incor- 
rigiblity precludes further medical treat- 
ment, the criminal proceedings would be 
resumed. 
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. The Surgeon General would be authorized 
to enter into agreements with States and 
their political subdivisions for the use, on a 
reimbursable basis, of their care facilities. 

In summary, the bill treats the narcotics 
problem from an approach which recognizes 
that the drug addict is a sick person and that 
in some instances he and society as well 
would be benefited if he were dealt with 
initially as such. Since the violation of 
penal laws is often attributable to narcotic 
addiction, the Department of Justice favors 
this new, yet limited, approach to the sub- 
ject. Accordingly, enactment is recom- 
mended. 

We note that Congress, in declaring its 
policy in relation to the bill, has stated that 
individuals whose violation of Federal penal 
laws dealing with narcotics should be af- 
forded an opportunity for treatment and 
rehabilitation. In prescribing eligibility, 
however, for civil commitment, Congress has 
narrowed the application of the bill to only 
certain types of offenders. The Department 
concurs in the limiting of the application of 
the bill to eligible persons as set forth 
therein; in this way, excepting such persons 
as “pushers,” members of organized crime, 
and second offenders, who constitute the 
hard core resistance to enforcement of Fed- 
eral penal narcotic laws, It is suggested, 
however, that the statement of the policy 
of Congress in the bill be narrowed to the 
extent of the operative portions of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Byron R. WHITE, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Conflicting Interests in Wilderness 
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or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in our 
Federal efforts to set aside some of our 
public lands for preservation in their 
natural condition, we have encountered 
hesitation and opposition from some in- 
terests who object to any legislation that 
will interfere with the possible use of 
the lands involved for commercial 


purposes. 
An important part of the wilderness 
study conducted for the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission by 
the Wildland Research Center at the 
University of California, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. James P. Gilligan, dealt with 
this subject. The resulting report pub- 
lished on April 16, 1962, with the title 
“Wilderness and Recreation—A Report 
on Resources, Values, and Problems” in- 
cludes data and discussions on what the 
report calls alternative uses for 
wilderness. 
These uses are not only for commercial 
purposes—mining and timber produc- 
tion, for example—but for any purpose 
inconsistent with preservation of an area 
as wilderness. Included also are motor- 
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ized recreation, livestock grazing, water 
storage and power. 


The study resulted in a conclusion that 
confirms the understanding that many 
of us sponsoring the pending wilderness 
legislation had already reached on the 
basis of our own studies. The potentials 
of our areas of wilderness for commercial 
purposes are minor when viewed from 
the national perspective. 

The report “Wilderness and Recrea- 
tion” contains as its introductory chap- 
ter, “Summary of Major Findings and 
Recommendations,” in six parts. Part 3 
is entitled “Potential Alternate Uses for 
Wilderness Resources.” It is as follows, 
in full: 

POTENTIAL ALTERNATIVE USES FOR WILDERNESS 
Resources—Part 3 

It is frequently asserted, particularly in 
connection with recently proposed wilderness 
legislation, that to firm up existing reserved 
acreage in national parks and monuments 
and especially in national forest wilderness 
and wild and primitive areas, would irrey- 
Ocably lock up vast resources necessary for 
the Nation’s economic well-being. In the 
absence of adequate data, considerable con- 
troversy has arisen over the possible exclu- 
Sion of alternative uses from areas reserved 
for wilderness uses. Such excluded uses in- 
clude motorized recreation, timber produc- 
tion, water storage and hydroelectric 
development, mining, and livestock grazing. 
What is the potential extent and importance 
Of these alternative uses of wilderness tracts? 

A. FOR MOTORIZED RECREATION 

Portions of most wilderness tracts could 
be developed with roads, which would elim- 
mate the wildernes condition, but the costs 
Of road construction and maintenance 
Would be unusually high. A large majority 
Of various landscapes existing in this coun- 
try are now available to motorists, and there 
are millions of acres, particularly in the 
West, which can be opened for motorized 
recreation, without infringing on tracts 
identified in this study. Nevertheless, there 
have been sporadic pressures from commu- 
Nities and public agencies to build roads 
through several existing wilderness regions. 

B. FOR TIMBER PRODUCTION 

In the total area of wilderness tracts about 
One-fourth may be capable of growing com- 
Mercial timber. Thirty-seven billion board 
feet of timber—roughly 1 year’s production 
Of the U.S, lumber industry—is included in 
Presently reserved national forest areas in 
the 11 Western States. About 2 percent of 
the Nation's productive forest land and per- 
haps 4 to 5 percent of total sawtimber in- 
ventory is located within reserved national 
forest and National Park Service wilderness 
lands. This land is of lower than average 
Productivity; but figures for potential growth 
Under management are not available. The 
Mean volume on this land is approximately 
8,000 board feet per acre, The significance 
Of these timber resources is small on a na- 
tional scale; they are of greater potential 
importance to local communities econom- 
ically dependent on timber. In most in- 
Stances the impact of timber reservation on 
zuch communities is likely to limit their 
future economic expansion rather than re- 
duce the leyel of current activities. 
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C. FOR WATER STORAGE AND POWER 


A total of 73 dams and water control struc- 
tures are located within (or directly infu- 
ence) wilderness conditions in Forest Sery- 
ice and National Park Service reserved wil- 
derness areas, Most of these are classified as 
medium to small in size, but there are four 
major reservoirs in national parks. Most of 
the structures provide irrigation water to in- 
dividuals or small groups of farmers and 
ranchers, but a few are major hydroelectric 
or water supply control units. The Federal 
Power Commission has withdrawn 566,000 
acres of land in 25 national forest wil- 
derness and primitive areas (over 100,000 
acres) for possible future reservoir develop- 
ment. Fifteen major impoundment sites are 
listed by water development agencies as po- 
tential, but largely tentative for future de- 
velopment within national forest wilderness 
areas. Over the years some 22 sites for po- 
tential development have been proposed for 
National Park Service areas—about half of 
which have been abandoned, and the re- 
mainder are dormant, or pending further in- 
vestigation. 

Information available during the period 
of this study was not adequate to permit 
evaluation of either the local or regional 
importance of demands for water develop- 
ment in wilderness tracts, or the alternate 
potential for development of reservoirs out- 
side wilderness tracts to serve local or region- 
al demands, 

It is pertinent to add at this point, how- 
ever, that aside from the potential alterna- 
tive value of portions of wilderness areas as 
water development sites, the value of the 
areas themselves as watersheds is widely rec- 
ognized to be an important one consistent 
with wilderness uses. 

D. FOR MINING 

At our request, the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
assembled production records and assessed 
mineral development potential for the ma- 
jor wilderness reserves on national forest 
land, These records show that a few mines 
in five areas have been significant producers 
of minerals during some period in the past 
60 years. Information supplied by the For- 
est Service for these areas lists 225 mining 
patents covering 10,889 acres, and 7,479 min- 
ivg claims covering 139,870 acres, One im- 
portant producing mine is currently located 
on private land at the edge of a national 
forest primitive area and one major producer 
is operating on private land within a nation- 
al park. For national forest wilderness re- 
serves the Bureau of Mines rates discovery 
potential for metals as high in 18 areas and 
as medium or low in 14; for mineral fuels 
discovery potential was rated low for most 
of these 32 areas. At present there are no 
communities dependent on mineral re- 
sources of reserved areas; potential effects on 
local communities are therefore both specu- 
lative and limited to future development. 
No information was available on mineral po- 
tential of National Park Service areas, al- 
though a number of mineralized parcels of 
land are held within these areas under pat- 
ent by private interests, 

E. FOR LIVESTOCH GRAZING 


Grasslands suitable for sustained livestock 
grazing in national forest wilderness reserves 
and in National Park Service areas (over 
100,000 acres) in the West constitute one- 
half of 1 percent of all western grazing land 
and about 5 percent of acreage in wilderness 
tracts, Within these reserved areas there is 
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currently grazing use for part of each year 
by 35,376 cattle and 174,000 sheep—iess than 
1 percent of the total number of these live- 
stock in the West; 17.5 percent of all cattle 
and 42 percent of all sheep in the United 
States are ralsed on farms, ranches, and 
rangelands in the 11 Western States. Live- 
Stock grazing on wilderness areas in west- 
ern national forests, parks, and monuments 
amounts to 0.2 percent of the 168 million 
AUM’s recorded for all public and private 
range grazing in the West in 1950. Cur- 
rently 583 permittees graze livestock on na- 
tional forest and National Park Service wil- 
derness units (over 100,000 acres). Recrea- 
tion pack and saddle stock operators with 
permits nearly equal the number of livestock 
permittees. To the extent that grazing is 
incompatible with wilderness, the signifi- 
cance of this source of competition for the 
resource is primarily in local rather than na- 
tional impacts. 
F. CONCLUSION 


We conclude that resource potentials in 
wilderness and primitive areas in the na- 
tional forests and the larger national parks 
and monuments for motorized recreation, 
timber production, and grazing are minor 
when viewed from the national perspective. 
These evaluations stem from the limited 
areas of land involved relative to national 
totals, from the generally lower level of 
physical productivity of wilderness areas 
for most nonwilderness uses, and from the 
potential opportunities for meeting national 
needs for the alternatives by further de- 
velopment of nonwilderness lands. In the 
case of mining, the situation is uncertain 
because both the outcome of mineral ex- 
ploration and the future strategic role of 
particular metals involve a high degree of 
speculation. Based on past indications, sig- 
nificant mineral production from wilderness 
lands may be possible in a few areas and 
mineral locations, not paralleling the large 
number of patents and claims, often used for 
purposes other than mining, now existing In 
these areas. Available information has not 
permitted a parallel evaluation of potential 
sites for diversions and impoundments of 
water. 

For all of these alternative uses, however, 
the resource potentials in wilderness areas 
may be of substantial significance to some 
local economies now dependent on utiliza- 
tion of a particular resource, particularly in 
relation to possible future economic expan- 
sion. In most cases the importance of these 
potential effects should be appraised on the 
basis of more detailed analysis than is con- 
sistent with the national perspective of this 
study. A desirable appraisal would require 
considerable improvement in resource data 
on an area by area basis, and evaluations 
related to national as well as local regional 
resource needs. Furthermore, any analysis 
of the importance of raw materials avallable 
in wilderness areas to localities would have 
to evaluate and relate a variety of factors; in- 
cluding stability of existing industries, po- 
tential shifts in the base of local economies, 
the demand for local products as influenced 
by production of substitutes and imports of 
other regions or countries, etc. 

It is clear that interpretation of national 
versus local welfare is always a central issue 
in consideration of alternative values and 
uses for federally owned wilderness areas. 
It is not always feasible to reserve a large and 
unified wilderness area and also satisfy l0- 
cal (or regional) demands for resource de- 
velopment. e 
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Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that we are 
in the fortunate position of being able 
to provide for the preservation of a rea- 
sonably constituted National Wilderness 
Preservation System without significant 
sacrifices. The Wilderness Act passed 
by the Senate and now before the House 
does provide for an eminently reason- 
able program at no significant sacrifice. 

All the areas considered by the Wild- 
land Research Center in its wilderness 
study are not included in the proposed 
Wilderness System that will be estab- 
lished by the Wilderness Act. 

The Wilderness Act includes only 
lands within the National Park System, 
within wildlife refuges and ranges, and 
within the specially designated national 
forest lands known as wilderness, wild, 
primitive, and canoe areas. These na- 
tional forest lands make up less than 15 
million acres out of the national forest 
total of more than 181 million acres. 
They present no real problem of any 
magnitude regarding commercial uses. 
No timber cutting is allowed on these 
areas even now. The Wilderness Act 
specifically provides for the continuation 
of grazing wherever it is now established. 
Mining and prospecting and other uses 
may be permitted where found to be 
more in the national interest than wil- 
derness preservation. 

Regarding local economies the provi- 
sions of the Wilderness Act also are rea- 
sonable. No local economy threats are 
involved with regard to National Park 
System areas or wildlife refuges and 
ranges. The wilderness, wild, and canoe 
areas in the national forests have been 
established after careful consideration 
by the U.S. Forest Service and public 
hearings. The Wilderness Act provides 
that all the remaining areas in the Wil- 
derness System, the primitive areas, 
shall be reviewed over a 10-year period. 
Public hearings will be held regarding 
these areas. All factors, including effects 
on local economies, will be considered. 
And, incidentally, among these effects 
are the business profits that come to 
local communities from the distant, 
visiting users of the wilderness areas. 

Mr. Speaker, a careful consideration of 
the possible alternative uses for the rela- 
tively small acreage to be included in our 
National Wilderness System reassures us 
that the Wilderness Act will certainly be 
in the public interest. 


American Foreign Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mrs: DWYER. Mr. Speaker, early 
last month, I was privileged to hear one 
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of the most remarkable speeches I have 
ever heard on the subject. of our coun- 
try’s foreign trade policies. The occa- 
sion was the annual progress dinner of 
the Eastern Union County (N.J.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The speaker was the 
young and brilliant president of the 
Singer Manufacturing Co., Mr. Donald P. 
Kircher. 

Mr. Kircher’s address was remarkable 
on several counts. It was timely, it was 
realistic, it was comprehensive in re- 
lating Singer’s particular situation to 
the broad context of international trade, 
and it was notably progressive. 

It was this last characteristic that es- 
pecially impressed me. As Mr. Kircher 
described it, Singer knows what the pres- 
sure of foreign competition can be. It 
understands the magnitude of the threat 
of large-scale imports of cheap compet- 
ing products manufactured in low-wage 
areas. But Singer dealt with this threat 
by competing itself, in the best tradi- 
tion of the American free enterprise 
economy. Today, Singer is more than 
holding its own, not because of Govern- 
ment help, but because it possessed the 
ingenuity, the management skills, and 
the determination to produce a better 
product and market it more effectively. 

I have obtained a copy of Mr, Kircher’s 
address and I commend it to our col- 
leagues’ special attention as a most ap- 
propriate case study, especially at a time 
when we are called upon to make a col- 
lective judgment on one of the most far- 
reaching legislative proposals ever 
brought before Congress, the President’s 
proposed trade expansion program. 

Mr. Kircher’s address follows: 

AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 
(By Donald P. Kircher) 


When your officers asked me to address 
this distinguished gathering, they very 
kindly gave me complete latitude in choos- 
ing a subject. I selected American Foreign 
Trade Policy“ as a topic both timely and 
interesting. However, I soon realized how 
difficult it would be to deal adequately, in a 
speech of reasonable length, with a subject 
at once so vast and so controversial. Finally 
it occured to me that as the Singer company 
has been an international company for a long 
period of time, and has had in the last 
decade experiences which are almost unique 
in dealing with massive import competition 
in the American market, it would be suitable 
to describe this history in summary fashion 
and then go on to consider the broader as- 
pects of the subject. 

Before the war Singer was the largest 
factor in the sewing machine industry here 
and in many countries abroad. While there 
was no lack of competition, it came from 
producers in this country and Europe with 
whom the company competed under similar 
conditions, producing and distributing in 
the same areas and subject to the same gen- 
eral factors of costs. Singer supplied its 
markets around the world from a few large 
factories in the United States and Britain, 
plus a few smaller plants in Canada and on 
the Continent. Japan had no sewing 
machine industry of any consequence, and 
none of any size existed in the unindustrial- 
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ized areas of Latin America, the Orient, and 
Africa. When the war ended and the fac- 
tories were reconverted from military pro- 
duction, the company looked forward to a 
resumption of prewar conditions. For a few 
years all went well, the only serious prob- 
lem being the difficulty of supplying the ac- 
cumulated demand which had built up dur- 
ing the war. But during this period three 
movements were taking shape that in the 
early fifties would destroy this peaceful 
prospect and bring profound changes in 
their train. One development occurred in 
Europe where a number of European com- 
panies looked upon the American market, 
thought it was ripe for invasion by tech- 
nically advanced machines, developed the 
machines, and began to market them in this 
country in increasing quantities, 

Second was a fundamental change in the 
attitude of many of the underdeveloped 
countries. No longer content to be exporters 
of raw materials and importers of manufac- 
tured goods, many of them set out to indus- 
trialize themselves. If Singer would not 
build assembly plants or factories in their 
countries, then they would establish their 
own and would protect them by an array of 
import and exchange controls, embargoes, 
and tariffs. Economic nationalism became 
the order of the day, even in many of the in- 
dustrialized countries, and for Singer the 
pleasant prewar days of supplying the world 
from a few large factories were gone. The 
most important development occurred in 
Japan. Encouraged by the occupation au- 
thorities, the Japanese looked about for in- 
dustry which would fit the multitude of war 
plants which had to be converted to peace- 
time production. Among others, the sewing 
machine field was selected for a major effort. 
The Japanese Government provided encour- 
agement, subsidies, and nearly complete pro- 
tection from imports. At first haltingly and 
then in an increasing flood, Japanese ma- 
chines appeared in the markets of the world. 
Their production rose year by year from a 
few thousand in 1946 to more than 2% mil- 
lion in 1959. Several hundred thousand a 
year were sold in Japan, but all the rest were 
exported. The Japanese concentrated on the 
American market which was attractive be- 
cause of an absence of import controls and an 
inconsiderable tariff. U.S. imports of Japan- 
ese machines rose from a few thousand in 
1947 to a half million in 1951, to a million in 
1958, and to a high point In 1959 of 1,100,000 
units. At first they were poor copies of old 
Singer machines. Later their quality im- 
proved. But the important factor was that 
they were cheap. 

The American sewing machine industry 
thus had the dubious distinction of being 
the first sizable American industry to be 
subjected to sudden import competition of 
tremendous magnitude from a low wage 
country, and this at a time when it was 
also required to cope with increased Import 
competition from Europe, and with the 
loss of many of its export markets abroad. 
What were the effects of these events? The 
weaker American firms succumbed to the 
onslaught and either disappeared or con- 
verted themselevs to importers and distrib- 
utors of foreign made machines. In the 
case of Singer, the impact was severe but 
not fatal. The European threat could be 
met by accelerated development of new and 
better machines. The economic nationalism 
abroad could be dealt with by establishing 
local factories where this was economically 
justified, by increased local procurement 
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and assembly, and by a constant effort to 
find the means of supplying these markets 
through the maze of exchange and import 
controls. There remained the Japanese in- 
vasion which required a fundamental deci- 
sion of whether to continue manufacture 
in the United States or to supply this great 
and growing market from British or Con- 
tinental factories or even from Japan. The 
answer was almost automatic. We were 
an American company, we had built ma- 
chines here for many years—we could and 
would continue to do so. Much required to 
be done. We must have a clearly superior 
product line, the heart of any competitive 
effort, and we set about getting it by in- 
tensified research and development. We 
had to have efficient and highly automated 
Production, and we built here in Elizabeth 
the best plant our engineers could design. 
Our costs, both direct and indirect, had to be 
reduced and we had to expand and put more 
Money and effort behind our marketing 
Program. None of this was easily or readily 
done. It took concentrated effort, large out- 
lays of capital and, most frustrating of all, 
it took time. But the battle was fought out 
along the lines I have indicated. With 
what result? Our sales of American made 
Machines have increased each year since 
1957. In 1960 our share of the American 
Market increased for the first time in more 
than a decade. Last year it increased again, 
and 80 percent of the dollar volume came 
from our American factories. Imports of 
Competitive machines from Europe have de- 
Clined each year since 1956. Japanese im- 
Ports reached their zenith in 1959, declined 
Precipitately in 1960, and remained last year 
at about the reduced 1960 level. While this 
Would indicate that we have not been un- 
Successful, it is of course true that the con- 
flict is not over. In a competitive economy 
it never is. Japanese imports still account 
for a large share of the American market, 
and with their advantage in employment 
Costs, they will not be easily displaced from 
Such a strong position. But we face the 
future with considerable confidence. 

During this whole period we adhered, 
Sometimes grimly, to our traditional policy 
of favoring reduced barriers to international 
trade and investment. We sought no im- 
Port quotas; we sought no increased tariffs, 
The only requests we made of Washington 
Were for a more aggressive effort on the part 
ot our Government to persuade foreign coun- 
tries, particularly Japan, to reduce their 
Own barriers against our exports, and to 
Prevent imports which violated our patents. 
These efforts did not result in any startling 
Successes. 

Perhaps this brief summary will indicate 
that we have a very firm commitment to the 
Cause of free trade, a commitment that is 
not merely theoretical but one that has been 
tested very severely in the fires of import 
Competition, It will also be evident that I 
am not pessimistic about the ability of 
American industry to compete effectively 
against foreign producers, even in the ex- 
- treme circumstances I have described. 

American trade policy becomes a matter 
ot public and political debate periodically as 
the Reciprocal Trade Acts expire and come 
Up in Congress for renewal. They have al- 
Ways been renewed, frequently with limita- 
tions and provisions, but always the 
basic policy of reciprocal, negotiated reduc- 
tion of trade barriers has been reaffirmed. 
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The current act now before Congress follows 
the tradition but seeks to accelerate the 
process, and it also incorporates special pro- 
visions for dealing with the European Com- 
mon Market. 

In thinking about American trade policy 
and about these periodic debates, I am al- 
ways struck by the analogy to the question 
of foreign policy which agitated the country 
in the thirties—the question of political iso- 
lationism or intervention. While this was a 
deeply serious question before the war, events 
caught up with it and overran it. Few 
Americans question today the necessity of 
our involvement in the political affairs of 
the world and isolationism as a political doc- 
trine is dead. I believe the same forces are 
acting in the international economic field 
and that we really do not have a practicable 
alternative to expanding our economic rela- 
tions with the rest of the world and follow- 
ing a policy of freer and expanding foreign 
trade. Any other policy would be anachro- 
nistic in today’s world. 

We are the greatest industrial power the 
world has ever known. In spite of this, our 
foreign trade is a smaller percentage of our 
total output than that of any of the other 
industrialized nations. In the field of manu- 
factured goods, our imports comprise only 
21⁄2 percent of domestic manufactures. 
Even though our exports of manufactured 


goods are nearly twice our imports, this vol- 


ume is quite unimpressive compared to the 
foreign trade of other nations. It is incon- 
ceivable that we should follow policies in- 
tended to restrict rather than to expand 
our foreign trade. Such isolationst policies 
would not only have serious consequences to 
our friends abroad but would deny our coun- 
try the benefits of expanded economic ac- 
tivity that would result from a large increase 
in our trade with other countries. 

It is inconceivable in part because of the 
success of the Common Market. Today there 
is coming into existence among the. nations 
of the European Economic Community a 
market which will ultimately equal our own. 
When the final steps have been taken, per- 
haps as early as 1966, there will be nearly 
complete free trade among these countries 
without tariffs or quotas and with a common 
tariff wall against outsiders. When Britain 
joins, which is inevitable, plus the smaller 
countries which soon will arrange for mem- 
bership, the Common Market will rival the 
United States in economic size and power. 

The success of the Common Market to 
date and the rapidity with which it is achiev- 
ing its objectives are truly astounding. If 
ever the virtues and benefits of freer trade 
and investment have been demonstrated, 
they can be seen in the dramatic spectacle 
of economic and social advance in these 
countries in the few short years since the 
Treaty of Rome was signed in 1957. Their 
economies are growing faster than ours, and 
so are the real incomes of their people. Un- 
employment has been reduced and in some 
countries, such as Germany, full employ- 
ment itself is the only limitation to even 
faster growth. Productivity is rising fast 
enough to accommodate rapidly rising wages 
and inflation is under reasonably good con- 
trol. Most striking of all has been the rela- 
tive ease with which the industries of these 
countries have accommodated themselves to 
freer trade. They have found that the ad- 
justment was not as difficult as they sup- 
posed and many of their problems have dis- 
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appeared in the general expansion and pros- 
perity which have resulted. 

The great issue relative to the Common 
Market is whether it will turn itself inward 
and develop its own vast potential behind 
relatively high tariff barriers against out- 
siders, or whether it will pursue a liberal 
policy of reducing external tariffs and en- 
couraging trade outside the bloc. As the 
other great economic power in the free world, 
it is the United States which will largely 
determine the answer to this question. So 
far the Common Market has pursued a sur- 
prisingly liberal course. But the attitude of 
the United States will be crucial, If we want 
greater access to their economies 
for our exports, we must give them greater 
access to our home market. 

Another reason that the logic of events 
has made it inconceivable that the United 
States should follow protectionist policies 
lies in our balance-of-payments situation. 
We have had an adverse balance of payments 
for a decade. In the earlier years this was 
desirable as it replenished the inadequate 
holdings of dollars and gold abroad and 
financed the rebuilding of foreign economies, 
But in the last several years these deficits 
have gone beyond the beneficial point and 
now represent a serious threat. These large 
deficits have occurred in spite of the fact 
that our merchandise exports have con- 
sistently run a large surplus over imports. 
The favorable balance resulting from foreign 
trade and other private transactions has 
been more than offset by foreign aid and 
military assistance . However 
much foreign aid may be criticized or de- 
plored, the necessity of continuing it on 
a large scale is a fact of international lite. 
It can be financed only if the net favorable 
balance of other mer- 
chandise exports and income from foreign 
investment—is great enough to offset foreign 
aid outlays. 

There is much discussion currently as to 
whether American industry is being priced 
out of world markets. On the basis of a 
continuing favorable balance of exports over 
imports the broad answer would seem to be 
no, but there is sufficient evidence from 
some sectors of the economy to warrant 
serious concern for the future. In the im- 
mediate postwar period, wage and price 
levels rose almost without concern for the 
effect on the competitiveness of American 
products abroad. But with the rebuilding 
of European industry, and that of Japan, 
and the impact of the balance-of-payments 
problem, the competitiveness of American 
industry has become a vital matter. If the 
prices of American products were to become 
broadly uncompetitive in world markets, the 
consequences would be almost incalculable. 
A liberal trade policy provides considerable 
insurance that such a disaster will not oc- 
cur. In the last analysis, the most effective 
force in controlling price inflation is pro- 
vided by the discipline of competition, in- 
cluding foreign competition. This is partic- 
ularly t in the case of industries 
in which, due to industrywide bargaining 
or other factors, there is a built-in infia- 
tionary bias. It is not mere coincidence 
that the recent wage agreement in the steel 
industry, providing for a more modest in- 
crease in employment costs than any in the 
entire postwar period, follows upon a period 
when imports of foreign steel rose to the 
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point where the United States became a net 
importer of steel. 

As businessmen presumably devoted to the 
principles of free enterprise and convinced 
of the beneficial effects of competition, we 
should be fundamentally sympathetic to the 
doctrine of expanding trade with its greater 
opportunities as well as risks. It ill becomes 
us as competitors to say that we need sub- 
sidies in the form of high tariffs in order 
to compete. I recognize fully that there 
are segments of American industry which 
have special problems which require special 
solutions. But we should be wary of con- 
verting these special and limited situations 
into a broad all-encompassing attitude of 
opposition to programs intended to expand 
our foreign trade. It has always been sur- 
prising to me that the large labor organiza- 
tions, particularly the AFL-CIO, have con- 
sistently and publicly supported freer trade, 
whereas some of the national business or- 
ganizations have refused to take a position. 
One would be reluctant to believe that the 


unions have a greater faith in the competi- 


tiveness of American industry than have the 
leaders of the American industry themselves, 

Lest it be thought that I am an advocate 
or apologist for every program emanating 
from Washington which affects trade policy, 
I should like to make two points of criti- 
cism. The first relates to the manner in 
which the reciprocal trade program has been 
carried out in the past. Briefly, I do not be- 
lieve that !t has been fully reciprocal. Per- 
haps the tariff negotiations have achieved a 
reasonable degree of reciprocity, but our 
Government has not been sufficiently active 
in inducing foreign governments to dis- 
mantle the other protective devices, such as 
quotas, embargoes and exchange controls 
which have been used to discriminate against 
American products. The attitude seems to 
be changing as the importance of expanding 
exports is increasingly recognized, but much 
remains to be done. 

Second is the curious and serious incon- 
sistency between the Trade Expansion Act 
and the tax bill, both of which are now 
pending in Congress. The purpose of the 
Trade Act, a laudable one in my opinion, is 
a further dismantling of trade barriers and a 
consequent expansion of trade, particularly 
with the Common Market. The tax bill, on 
the other hand, seeks to discourage American 
private investment in Europe and other de- 
veloped countries. Its provisions are novel 
and even punitive, and they would weaken 
the ability of American companies to com- 
pete abroad with foreign companies. The 
inconsistency arises from the fact that in- 
creased exports are best promoted by private 
foreign investment. We all know the im- 
portance of investment in a distributing and 
selling organization in increasing the output 
of our factories, and Investment in foreign 
assembly plants and factories usually also 
results in increased exports, not only of 
capital equipment but of parts and compo- 
nents, special products, and so forth, In at- 
tempting in the tax bill to discourage invest- 
ment abroad, the administration is pursuing 
æ course of economic isolationism which is 
quite inconsistent with the objective of ex- 
panding exports which is the purpose of the 
trade bill. It ts hoped that before these 
bills are acted upon finally the inconsistency 
will be recognized and corrected. 

The interrelationship between foreign in- 
vestment and foreign trade brings me to my 
final point. My own company has had a 
worldwide outlook almost since it was found- 
ed more than a century ago. To paraphrase 
Bacon, it has taken all the world as the 
province for its operations. While American 
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in ownership, in management, in engineer- 
ing and research, and while maintaining 
large facilities and employment in the United 
States, it nevertheless has been, and is today, 
truly a world enterprise. Before the war this 
was not a common concept. Only a few 
American companies had it and a few others 
in Britain and on the continent. Today an 
increasing number of American companies 
are taking an international viewpoint, and 
the same development has occurred In Eu- 
rope. I believe this is a healthy trend. It 
ties the free world closer together and helps 
to build the economies of all the nations 
involved, including emphatically the econ- 
omy of our own country. I believe that it 
represents the real economic wave of the 
future and one that American businessmen 
generally should welcome with confidence. 


Is Federal Aid to Education Really 
Needed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ®™ 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3 I inserted in the Recorp that por- 
tion of the Ave Maria, the National Cath- 
olic Weekly, which contained the debate 
between our colleague, the Honorable 
Frank THOMPSON, JR., and Mr. Roger A. 
Freeman. The May 5 issue of the Ave 
Maria contains Mr. Freeman’s rebuttal, 
which I enclose for the Recorp. I also 
wish to point out the additional comment 
of the publisher, which states that Con- 
gressman THOMPSON was offered an op- 
portunity to reply, but declined the of- 
fer. The article follows: 

Is FEDERAL Arp TO EDUCATION REALLY 
NEEDED?—Pro AND Con 

(This question was debated in our March 
24 issue. Now Mr. Freeman offers his rebut- 
tal, and our readers voice their opinions.) 

Sm: Congressman THompson certainly 
puts up a valiant battle for Federal school 
ald. In contrast to many of his colleagues 
and large sections of the public who have 
left the cause, he sticks to his guns and does 
his best with the meager ammunition left 
to Federal aid proponents. 

I enthusiastically agree with Mr. THOMP- 
son on the “continuing need to improve 
standards of education.” But are standards 
of education necessarily proportionate to 
standards of expendtiure? If they were, 
would not the products of our public schools 
manifestly excel their foreign and domestic 
counterparts as much as the schools them- 
selves are ahead in terms of financial sup- 
port, facilities and expenditures? 

Representative THOMPSON charges Federal 
aid opponents with “inconsistent pleading.” 
Try as I may, I can see no similarity be- 
tween “the arguments put forth by many 
of the opponents of Federal aid to educa- 
tion” and “The Case of the Kettle.“ Op- 
ponents of Federal aid do not, as Repre- 
sentative THOMPSON writes, hold that: (a) 
there is no need, (b) if there it, it should not 
be federally met. They believe that needs 
vary from State to State, from district to dis- 
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trict, from school to school, and that the ex- 
tent ot those needs can be seen more clearly 
and met more adequately, where it exists. 
by the residents and parents in some 40,000 
school districts and 50 States, and their local 
and State officials, than by a National Con- 
gress sitting in Washington. 

They doubt that the best solution to all 
local problems is to avoid meeting them by 
laying them at the door of the National Gov- 
ernment. They ask: Are American parenis 
really so deprived or so depraved that they 
won't pay for an adequate education of their 
offspring? Do America’s children need Uncle 
Sam to protect them from their miserly par- 
ents? Is it true that the American com- 
munity freely lavishes on frivolous consump- 
tion but skimps on education, as Kenneth 
Galbraith and his followers have claimed 
though Galbraith himself recently seems to 
admit (the Atlantic, Feb. 1962) that his 
“rigorous exposure” had not been devoid of 
a deliberate bias? 

Mr. THOMPSON pokes fun at the position 
that “if the Federal Government gets in- 
volved, it must provide ald to private schools 
as well as public schools.” Why should it 
be inconsistent for a man to oppose Federal 
school aid but to demand that if the Federal 
Government, in its wisdom, someday, decides 
to tax him for education—against his 
wishes—his own children not be excluded 
from benefits for which he helped pay? Why 
should he be penalized for exercising his free- 
dom of choice in education? 

Mr. THOMPSON prefers Federal support to 
State-local support, among other things, be- 
cause “the great majority of American 
families would ‘feel’ the cost less if the Fed- 
eral tax structure were employed to assist in 
meeting the needs of our schools.” 

Mr. THOMPSON rightly emphasizes the word 
“feel” because the difference is more appar- 
ent than real. Local taxes are uncom- 
fortably conspicuous while Federal taxes are 
largely hidden—included in the price of 
goods or withheld from wages. 

Is it true that the bulk of Federal taxes is 
paid by the rich? 

It is if we believe that the corporation tax 
comes out of the hide of the stockholders. 
But the evidence suggests that much or most 
of it becomes part of the cost structure, is 
included in prices and paid by the consumers. 

It is if we believe that most of the personal 
income tax receipts come from the steeply 
graduated rates, rising from 20 to 91 percent. 
But the fact is that a flat 20-percent rate on 
all taxable income on Federal individual in- 
come tax returns yields 87 percent of the 
combined tax liability of all taxpayers. 
Why? Because 85 percent of the income on 
all income tax returns accrues to persons 
who make less than $15,000 a year; less than 
9 percent goes to individuals earning $25,000 
or more. 

So, although the rich pay exorbitant rates. 
it is the average man, the man in the middle, 
who pays most of the taxes, no matter how 
levied. This is inevitable in a country in 
which 78 percent of all personal income goes 
to labor and pensions, and much of the rest 
to small businessmen, farmers, and small 
savers. The “soak the rich” well ran dry 4 
long time ago. 

But supposing it is still feit that property 
taxes bear too heavily on the homeowner 
and that the Federal Treasury ought to help 
ease his load. Why not let him deduct part 
of his school taxes from his Federal income 
tax, as Senator GOLDWATER proposed in Sen- 
ate bill 991? Why not let each parent deduct 
part or all of his tuition payments from his 
income tax, as Senator KEATING in 
Senate bill 722? This would eliminate the 
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debate over the constitutionality of alding 
nonpublic schools. (See my article “Tax 
Credits and the School-Aid Deadlock,” the 
Catholic World, January 1962.) 

Public and private schools could then in- 
Crease their support by raising property 
taxes and tuition payments, but the burden 
Would not rest directly upon the payers; it 
would be distributed through the Fedéral tax 
structure: 

What's wrong with this? Nothing, except 
that it would tend to strengthen the hand 
of the parents in school matters and aid pri- 
vate schools. So it would defeat the purpose 
Of Federal aid. 

RoGER A. FREEMAN, , 
Claremont Men's College, Claremont, 
Calif. 

(We offered Congressman FRANK THOMP- 
Son, JR, who debated opposite Mr. Freeman 
in our Mar, 24 issue, the opportunity to reply 
On these pages. He declined the offer.— 
Evrror) 
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TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Concres- 
Slonat Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
ot Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Section 182b. BAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, o. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 

blic Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconn as follows: The Senate pro- 

ngs shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 

follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 

tes of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concressronat Recor, in 7% -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 

elr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Reconp shall be printed in 634-point 
e bei and all rolicalis shall be printed in 

Point type. No italic or black type nor 

Words in capitals or amall capitals shall be 

for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 

uction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript —When manu- 

Pt is submitted to Members for revision it 

Quid be returned to the Government Print- 
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ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p-m,, to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections~-The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for corréct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10 (b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 
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The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters-in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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EXTRACTS 5 

It shall be lawful for the Public Prin 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same payi: the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board; or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 


report, shall give the probable cost of the 


proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 
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Kennedy Actions Questioned by GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following Spokes- 
man-Review, Spokane, Wash., editorial 
Of April 21, The editorial commends the 
Republican Party for its statement ap- 
Praising the actions of the President and 
the Kennedy administration with regard 
to the steel price situation. The GOP 
Statement serves a good purpose in keep- 

the record straight on the question- 
able and fearful activities of the Chief 

ecutive. 3 

The editorial follows: 

KENNEDY ACTIONS QUESTIONED BY GOP 


The leaders of the Republican Party in 
gress evidently gave long and serious 
ught to the statement they issued late 

week in appraising the actions of the 
dent and the Kennedy administration 
With regard to the steel price situation. 
The lawmakers have rightfully questioned 
both the propriety and the legallty of the 
Moves that were directed or supported from 
the White House after Mr, Kennedy was 
angered over the announced increase in the 
of steel—an increase that was later 
rescinded because of presidential pressure 
Upon certain steel firms. 
Mr. Kennedy has received substantial ac- 
Claim from his partisans and from some other 
ericans for the cancellation. His own 
Political power among his supporters has no 
doubt been enhanced. And Mr. Kennedy 
Would now prefer to smooth over the antag- 
Snisms he aroused among citizens aware of 
dangers of his threats. 
Tt is therefore noteworthy that the Repub- 
leadership in Congress has pointed up 
the fundamental issue in this manner: 

Should a President of the United States 
the enormous powers of the Federal Gov- 

ernment to blackjack any segment of our 
Society into line with his personal judg- 
Ment without regard to law.” 
That is, indeed, the basic issue involved in 
this recent situation. For Congress had 
no law authorizing the President to 
uso the type of coercion that he found suc- 
cessful in stopping the price increase. 
b The President and his advisers must know 

7 this time that a reaction to his bold ac- 

n would certainly set in. 
how merous Congressmen were slow to see 
OW their own constitutional authority was 
Hon! undermined by the drastic -White 
se actions. Now that the GOP lawmak- 
= have set the record straight, they can 
1 Dect a White House slowdown on any sim- 
ar grab for Executive power. 
. Kennedy himself knows that it is good 
Politics for him to make a show of generosity 
Ward the steel industry. Yet the GOP 
Policy statement serves a good purpose in 
ab ing the record straight on the question- 
— nd fearful activitles of the Chief Ex- 
ve, 
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Christian-Buddhist Marriage of Miss 
Kyoko Masujima and Mr. Paul 
Okamoto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Washington newspapers recently carried 
a story about the Christian-Buddhist 
marriage ceremony of Miss Kyoko Masu- 
jima and Mr. Paul Okamoto. The 
bridegroom’s parents, Mary and Harry 
Okamoto, live in Portland, Oreg., and the 
Oregon Journal also recently printed a 
story about the wedding and about the 
interesting and heartwarming history of 
the Okamoto family. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WepoInc TELLS Success STORY 
(By Suzanne Richards) 

Mary and Harry run a little fruit and vege- 
table stand at 5523 SE 28th Avenue. They 
are great favorites with their customers who 
were surprised to learn this week that the 
couple was closing the stand for 10 days 
and making preparation for a trip to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The Okamotos, at first hesitant to talk 
about themselves, finally showed us a wed- 
ding invitation and an article from a Wash- 
ington, D.C., paper announcing the forth- 
coming marriage of their eldest son. It is 
for this reason that they are making the 
trip, but this was not the only reason we 
had come unannounced to their shop to 
talk with them, 

We had understood that although neither 
of them had achieved a college education, 
their son, was holding an important defense 
position in Washington and was marrying 
a young Japanese girl who also had distin- 
guished herself in the academic field. 

We were unprepared for the rest of the 
Okamoto story. Between pleadings from 
Mary to not ask “so many questions” and 
to make the article “short,” and silence from 
her husband we pieced together a heart- 
warming story of courage and determina- 
tion. 

Mary, born in California, moved to Japan 
with her family at the agë of nine. There 
she grew up, forgetting most of her English 
but never her birthplace. After she mar- 
ried Harry her one desire was to return to 
America. Finally in 1938 the young newly- 
weds made the move and opened a small 
market in Portland. Their first two children 
were born and the future looked pretty 
bright. ‘Then came World War II. 

The Okamotos lost their business and 
spent the next few years in evacuation 
camps in Oregon and Idaho. During this 
time their third and fourth children were 
born. When the war ended the Okamotos 
again returned to Portland where Harry 


worked first as a dishwasher at Reed College 
and later as a gardener. But the family of 
six found it increasingly difficult to live on 
the meager wages Harry could make so Mary 
Sonera they try the grocery business 


“We started with 6 pints of milk on a 
little stand,” she said. Both beam proudly 
when asked if their present day business is 
& result of that small stand, 

The Okamoto's greatest pride is not in 
thelr accomplishments, but those of their 
children. 

Paul, 28, was graduated from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He is an aero- 
nautical engineer working for the Institute 
for Defense Analysis in the Department of 
Defense, Washington, D.C. 

George, 24, was graduated from University 
of Oregon with a degree in architecture. He 
is now serving in the Army. 

Roger, 19 is a University of Washington 
sophomore working for his engineering de- 


gree. 

Karen, 18, attends University of California 
where she is majoring in mathematics. 

Nancy, 14, is an eighth grader at Grout 
School, 

It is for Paul's wedding that the Okamotos 
are making their trip. His bride-to-be, 
Kyoko Masujima, is an assistant instructor 
in practical nursing at the Hannah Harrison 
School of Practical Nursing in Washington, 
D.C. She came to the United States from 
Shizuoka Province, Japan, where she was 
graduated from Kyoto Junior College of 
Foreign Languages in Kyoto, Japan, as an 
honor student. The bride-elect came to this 
country under the sponsorship of Murray 
Sprung of the law firm of Murray Sprung 
and Raymond Bushell in Tokyo and New 
York City. . 

The Buddhist and Christian ceremonies 
will be performed at the Harrison School 
with a Buddhist seki, or priest, and the 
Reverend Dr. John W. Poole, father of the 
school’s director, officiating. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sprung will substitute for the bride’s par- 
ents, Mr, and Mrs, Shinichi Masujima, who 
are in Japan, Mary beams when she speaks 
of the ceremony for which both she and 
Nancy, who is attending the bride, will wear 
Japanese kimonos. 


At Long Last 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith an editorial from the Water- 
town Daily Times, Watertown, N.Y., com- 
mending the report of the special com- 
mittee of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture studying Federal milk marketing 
orders. I hope the Members of the House 
will read this brief editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

At Lono Last 

A special committee of the U.S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, headed by a former 
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presidential counsel has launched sharp 
criticism of premium payments for milk 
produced by close-to-market farmers and 
so-called transportation differentials, 

It is high time, after a lapse of 50 many 
years that the impact on preferential pro- 
grams to farmers in market areas in the 
United States is brought into public focus. 

The committee, headed by Edwin G. 
Nourse; finds that prices to farmers are 
“distorted” by such practices, a theory long 
espoused by this newspaper. Similarly, the 
committee cries out against practices of 
bowing to special interests to the detriment 
of milk producers. 

This is a practice which the Times alsa 
early lamented, 

The committee is to be applauded for ad- 
vocating more positive leadership in the de- 
velopment and operation of the milk mar- 
keting orders. All in all, it is a report to 
evoke applause from the farmers and indig- 
nant opposition from special interests. 

It is a thought-provoking documentation 
of the inherent’ weaknesses of Federal mar- 
keting orders in the dairy business on the 
one hand, and on the other hand a sincere 
attempt to point out constructively the 
needs of dairymen. 


That Literacy Test Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday; May 8, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the Lynchburg Daily Advance, published 
in Lynchburg, Va., by the sons of the 
late distinguished Senator Carter Glass, 
whom T succeeded in this body, carried 
a lead editorial last Friday on the 
literacy test bill we are now debating. 


I commend the editorial and. the 
points it makes to all my colleagues and 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was. ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

From the Lynchburg (Va.) Daily Advance, 
May 4, 1962] 
THAT Lireracy Test BILL 


In attempting to ram the so-called lit- 
eracy test bill down the throats of Congress, 
the New. Frontier—with the brothers Ken- 
nedy sharing the driver's seat—would have 
the American people believe that anyone 
with a sixth-grade education (in whatever 
language) is competent to exercise the most 
precious privilege: ever earned by man: the 
privilege of consenting to be governed. 

The motives for this obviously unconstitu- 
tional and unwise measure are, of course, 
purely political: to bag the sizable Puerto 
Rican vote in New, York as well as enfran- 
chise thousands of southern. Negroes, who 
are allegedly discriminated against. 

The administration's passionate arguments 
about violations of civil rights and so on 
should not obscure the basic question in- 
volved’ in this measure: that is, whether a 
free society has the right to require that- 
those who pass on public issues be, at the 
very least, not illiterate. Raising, not low- 
ering, the educational level, has been a pri- 
mary concern of this country since its 
founding. If there's any single cornerstone 
supporting a free society, it's the existence 
of an informed public. 
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Our republican form of government can’t 
continue to endure unless the voting privi- 
lege is restricted to an educated, intelligent 
electorate.. This principle: was recognized 
without exception by all of the men forming 
our legal institutions. Mr. Jefferson enun- 
ciated this principle repeatedly through his 
entire life, 

We were-interested in Senator ROBERTEON'S 
remorks the other day against the Kennedys’ 
vote-getting proposal, in which he cited case 
after case proving its unconstitutionality. 
The Virginian argued, from a sound legal 
basis, that the bill would not only impair the 
sovereignty of the States but would also 
lower the standards of our national elec- 
torate. 

“In the age of space exploration when one 
cannot read a newspaper without learning 
of some significant achievement in science, 
medicine, or the arts, I am astounded by this 
regressive attempt to reduce voting stand- 
ards when apparently all other standards are 
being increased,” Senator ROBERTSON said. 

Ironically, there's a significant and perti- 
nent case digested in the April 1962 issue of 
the American Bar Association Journal which 
should interest Senator RonerTson—and per- 
haps the Kennedy brothers, On last January 
22 the U.S. Court. of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit, in U.S, v. Henderson, held that a 
general practice of rejecting jurors with less 
than an eighth grade education meets both 
constitutional and statutory tests. The 
basis of the decision is that jurors with less 
than an eighth grade education are gen- 
erally incompetent. The court remarked 
that. defendant has no constitutional or 
statutory right that ignorance be represented 
in the jury box. 

In effect, the Federal judiciary here is 
making a strong pitch for higher educational 
standards in the selection of citizens for so 
Important a civic function as jury duty. 

Is not the ballot box an even more basic 
cornerstone of this Republic? 


And shouldn't the New Frontier be con- 
cerned with encouraging the raising of edu- 
cational standards for voting instead of de- 
basing them further—and through illegal 
and unconstitutional methods? X 

As Senator Rosrrtson phrased it, it would 
be a great step backward to enact legisla- 
tion. declaring anyone who has been through 
six. grades. of school is literate when he 
“might. be. the greatest. dumbbell in the 
world.“ 

As a matter of good public policy, the 
States have a right and a solemn duty to re- 
quire that a citizen be able to read, and un- 
derstand what he has read, before he is en- 
titled. to vote on public candidates and pub- 
lic issues. 


The Real Situation in Dairy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
often: men in Washington have little 
sense of the human issues involved in 
the legislation considered by Congress. 
The House will soon consider the omni- 
bus farm bill, if the House Agricultural 
Committee reports: the legislation it is 
now discussing: I believe the following 
letter; sent to me by the wife of a dairy 
farmer, Mrs; William H. Kiuper, Route 1, 
Waupun, Wis., brings the problems of 
this legislation down to earth. It un- 
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derlines the great urgency of the present 

situation and the need to pass fair and 

constructive legislation in this session: 
Apri 3, 1962. 

REPRESENTATIVE KASTENMEIER: Please help 
us. We feel we have been dealt a terrible 
blow by the dairy supports being lowered. 
We work so hard, are never able to go any- 
where trying to be honest and pay our bills 
and we had all we could do to break even 
before the drop came. We had to borrow 
$1,300 to pay our taxes this year and are pay- 
ing it back at the rate of $100 per month. 
Now with smaller milk checks that we will 
get I don’t know how we will ever make 
it. We send our children to the Waupun 
Christian Day and Christian High School and 
our tuition for the two schools runs over 
$500 a year and this we cannot. deduct for 
taxes, We are asking your support in yoting 
for HR. 9726 introduced by Representative 
GeraLp Forp, of Michigan, for tax:deduction 
on our tuition, 

We just feel so frustrated. Why must the 
farmer. who works a dog's life be treated like 
this. when high people in government take 
trips constantly * * *. God will surely 
punish America for such gross unfairness. 
How I wish I could talk to President Ken- 
nedy personally and tell him the true condi- 
tions under which we live.. I don't believe 
he has the slightest. idea. I would ask him 
to come and look at the wet potholes and land 
that never produced a decent crop that 
neighbors all around us are putting in the 
corn-grain reserve and then gloating over 
the big handout. they are getting. Why 
don't the officials wake up? People like us 
who cannot benefit a dime from it only have 
to pay them in higher and higher taxes. 
We live on an 80-acre, high-producing farm 
in the town of Trenton, Dodge County, every 
acre tillable and we need all of it to feed the 
30 head of cattle we own. Our sole support 
and income is our dairy cattle so we are 
really caught in this price squeeze. Lower 
supports and no chance to take advantage of 
the handouts but by. being honest we are 
being squeezed out. of existence. I wish, 
Representative KASTENMEIER, you could stop 
over and see our farm. We are proud of it 
and only asking for a square deal. I pray 
that something can be done in Congress to 
help us out of this predicament we find our- 
selves in. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. WM. H. Krurzn. 

WAUPFUN, Wis. 


Cosmonaut Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. WILEY: Mr. President, the So- 
viet cosmonaut, Maj. Gherman Titov, 
has been touring the United States not 
just as a.cosmonaut, but also as a well- 
indoctrinated public-relations vendor of 
the Soviet Union. 

During the discussions on space, there 
has been an exchange of ideas—partic- 
ularly between Major Titov and Colonel 
Glenn on: experience of space flight, & 
review of remaining challenges for con- 
quest of space, and exploration of. areas 
for possible cooperation. between the 
United States and the U.S.S R. 

Major Titov reflected not only 
thorough training as a cosmonaut, but 
as a propagandist. 
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The discussions, however, raise such 
Questions as, first, should the United 
States also utilize astronauts—having 
Performed successful space feats—for 
building prestige abroad and as good- 
Will ambassadors; and, second, should 
the reserve of trained astronauts be en- 
larged even further than now being con- 
templated, (a) fundamentally to assure 
an adequate reservoir of trained person- 
Nel to meet expanding needs of space ex- 
ploration, and (b) to permit—as deemed 
in the nafional interest—utilization of 
astronauts for strengthening U.S. pres- 
tige and good will in the world. 

Personally, I believe that both these 
Questions need very careful examination. 

Refiecting further upon outstanding 
aspects of Major Titov's visit to this 
Country and the Glenn-Titoy inter- 

es, I ask unanimous consent to 
have two articles by William McGafiin, 

Dublished in the Green Bay Gazette, 

Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the articles 

Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[Prom the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, 

May 4, 1962] 

Glenn Prrrorms LIKE A DIPLOMAT IN AN- 
SWERING Trrov's ARGUMENTS ON DISARMA- 
MENT QUESTION 

(By William McGaffin) 

Wasnixoron.—Lt. Col. John H. Glenn met 
his sternest test when he sat down with 

J. Gherman Titov for a joint press 
Conference, 

A professional diplomat could hardly have 

an abler job. 

American astronaut was the soul of 
hospitality and cordiality. But there came 
* time when his patience wore thin. After 
listening to repeated mouthings by the So- 
Viet cosmonaut of the distorted Russian 

nt on disarmament, he felt the need 
to “set the record straight,” as he put it. 

a spoke in a quiet tone of voice. But 

Put his point across so effectively that 

8 American correspondents at the confer- 

nce applauded him when he finished. 
QUOTES KHRUSHCHEV 

The issue arose when Titov was asked 
When Russia would release photographs, 

and other data about space flight. 

He replied that it all depended on dis- 

mt. When disarmament comes, he 

Said, quoting Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 

cher, Russia and the United States can 

j technical data that borders on the sub- 

ect of military rocketry. 


"The quicker we reach disarmament, the 
Oner I will fiy into space with Colonel 
lenn," he said 


tat an came back with the observation 


ts “we share our information quite openly 
all of you are aware.” This was demon- 
ted, he said, by the photographs and nu- 
or us charts published during the meeting 
the International Committee on Space 
Ae ren t that both attended during the day, 
sha Was America's opinion, he said, that we 
paoul not have to wait for disarmament 
8 we share space information. The 
— = can share this, the sooner might 
Bether + toy and I take a space trip to- 
thane inference of Glenn's remarks was 
to pace cooperation might be a good way 
80 are a climate in which disarmament 
— be more seriously considered. 
ortly after Glenn intervened on the 
fan {on of disarmament, another question 
ne Titov a chance to restate his position. 
Was w can you think of disarmament,” he 
asked. until all our hearts think alike?” 
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Titov launched into a long account of his 
feelings when, as a child of six, he watched 
his father go off to war. He continued with 
a description of his emotions as he looked 
down on the earth while circling it in his 
spaceship. 

“When people say that it's difficult to 
come to terms, let's be objective and see 
the truth correctly,” he said. “The position 
of the Soviet Government on this question 
is quite clear.” Scientists of the whole world 
agreed, he said, on the need to avoid war. 
“Only the diplomats cannot come to 
terms.” 

Titov pleased his Washington listeners by 
telling them that he found the Nation's 
Capital a more attractive city than New 
York, which troubled him because of its 
noise and lack of greenery. 

He brought smiles when he recounted his 
conversation with Glenn about children. 
He said that he told Glenn, the father of 
two, that he and his wife did not have any 
children yet “but we will catch up.” And 
he did not think they would need any ad- 
vice from the scientists to accomplish this. 
COSMONAUT TrTov WAS PREPARED AS CAREFULLY 

FOR VISIT TO UNITED STATES AS He WAS FOR 

Space FLIGHT 

(By William McGaffin) 

WASHINGTON.—The Russians must have 
prepared Cosmonaut Gherman Titov as care- 
Tully for his visit to America as for his trip 
through space. 

The only mistake they have made so far 
are the clothes they let him wear to his first 
press conference in Washington. 

His blue suit was several shades lighter 
than his blue eyes. His necktle was lavender 
pink. The only conservative part of his 
attire was his shirt. It was white. 

He could hardly have presented a more 
startling contrast to the- quiet, well-groomed 
appearance of his Soviet colleagues if he 
had walked into the press conference in his 
space suit. 

A SLENDER MAN 


The next thing you notice, when you see 
him up close, is that the 27-year-old space- 
man is not made of heroic proportions. He 
is slender, and of less than average height. 

But he has a good face, full of character, 
beneath a high forehead and a shock of 
wavy brown hair. He smiles alot. He makes 
little Jokes. And he can counter a probing 
question with a Russian proverb quicker 
than you can say Nikita Khrushchev. 

For example, some one asked him how long 
it would be before the Soviet Union an- 
nounces its space shots in advance as the 
United States does. 

Titov replied with what he described as a 
Ukrainian proverb although it sounded 
suspiciously like that old American saw 
about how you shouldn't count your chick- 
ens until they're hatched, 

EXPLANATION FOLLOWS 

Titov's proverb went like this: Don't say 
you have finished a deed before you made it 
actually.” 

Then he followed up with this straight- 
faced explanation, “first yoy have to launch, 
then you announce it. Otherwise, you de- 
ceive the people.” 

Yes, he was well prepared. He did not 
answer any question he did not want to. He 
did not let any Soviet secrets slip out. And 
he gave with the propaganda in the best 
comradely manner. 

For example, asked when he thought the 
Russians would make a flight to the moon, he 
replied first with a reminder that “about 40 
years ago, when the revolution was victorious 
in Russia, we lacked not only a rocket in- 
dustry but also an automobile or airplane 
industry.” 

Now, he continued, after withstanding the 
hardships of war, “The Soviet Union has sur- 
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passed the most advanced Industrial coun- 
tries.“ Soviet technology is advancing at 
such “cosmic speed” that if he said the 
Russians would go to the moon in 5 years 
he might be proved wrong. It might hap- 
pen in less time than that. And just to 
make sure that he did not “make a mistake” 
he would not try to forecast when a moon 
mission would be attempted. 
DISARMAMENT INJECTED 

He also managed in Washington, as in 
New York, to inject the disarmament prob- 
lem into several of his replies. 

Asked about the prospects of American 
and Soviet spacemen sharing the same space- 
craft on a trip to the moon, he replied that 
he was certain this would come to pass. 
In fact, he thought they might also be joined 
by spacemen from Franoe, Italy and other 
nations, The pilot,” he said with a twinkle 
in his eye, would be a Soviet.“ 

This flight will be for sure“ he declared, 
“but it will come sooner if our countries 
reach agreement on disarmament.” 

He also said, in effect, that he was not 
going to visit Cape Canaveral while he is 
here because military rockets are launched 
from there and he is here on a peaceful mis- 
sion. The real reason why he is not going 
to Canaveral, according to Washington in- 
siders, Is that if he did the Russians are 
afraid they would be expected to take any 
American spaceman who happened to visit 
Russia on a tour of their missile launching 
facilities. 

Even with the propaganda and the deft 
dodging of questions, however, Major Titov 
is a likable person. All he needs is a little 
brain “dewashing.” He made such a favor- 
able impression on the Washington press 
corps that they stood up and clapped for 
him. And the young major politely joined 
in the clapping. This is an old Russian cus- 
tom, It is called returning the applause. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, May 3 
marks the day when almost 200 years 
ago in 1791 the Polish people proclaimed 
one of the first democratic constitutions 
in Europe. That day was the culmina- 
tion in Poland of a fervor for freedom 
and individual rights which had just 
begun to take hold in the rest of Europe, 
subsequent to the American Revolution. 
Unfortunately, patriotic Poles who 
framed and enacted this constitution 
into law, were not given the chance to 
see it work, and have the people enjoy 
its benefits. Soon after its promulga- 
tion, Poland was attacked, invaded, and 
overrun, and finally partitioned among 
its greedy neighbors. However, the 
spirit of freedom and progress embodied 
in that document did not die. For al- 
most 200 years the Polish people have 
kept alive the memory and belief in the 
ideals illustrated in their constitution, 
and they still cling to them under to- 
day’s Communist totalitarian tyranny. 

I firmly believe that we shall again 
have an independent Poland for any 
people who can endure what the Polish 
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people have endured: in the last years 
and can still believe adamantly in & 
country of their own determination shall 
certainly see it exist again free and in- 
dependent. 


United Cerebral Palsy Week in New 
Vork State—Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr: JAVITS: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a proclama- 
tion dated April 13, 1962, by Hon. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, Governor of the State of 
New. York, proclaiming the week of 
May 7-13. 1962; as United Cerebral Palsy 
Week in New York State. > 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY W2EEK—PROCLAMA- 
TION OF STATE.OF NEW YORK, EXECUTIVE 
CHAMBER, ALBANY 
Each year an estimated 10 thousand babies 

are born with cerebral palsy, a crippling con- 
dition. caused by, damage to the brain. It 

can result in the. impairment of the ability 
to walk, to talk, to see, to hear or to learn, 
and in some cases two or more of these afflic- 
tions are present, 

Not even healthy adults are safe. An 
accident or stroke resulting in damage to 
brain tissue, can cause a person to become 
a victim of cerebral palsy any time in life. 

For years the disability borne by the 
cerebral palsied children and adults was 
not only a personal tragedy for the victims 
and their families, but a source of great 
concern to their friends and neighbors. 

As a result of this concern, United Cerebral 
Palsy Associations of New York State were 
founded some years ago to marshal the re- 
sources of our communities, and to bring 
some measure of ald and comfort to the 
victims of this condition. These groups 
have cooperated closely with the health, 
education, and welfare agencies of State and 
local governments. 

Today, because of the expanded educa- 
tion, therapy, and rehabilitation services re- 
sulting from the increased interest and sup- 
port of these voluntary and official agencies, 
children and adults who are palsy victims, 
and their families can face the future with 
hope. Many persons with cerebral palsy 
overcome their handicaps. and achieve a re- 
markable degree of self-sufficiency. 

The courage and determination of the 
victims, and the untiring efforts of those 
who work with and help them, are a source 
of inspiration to all the citizens of the Em- 
pire State. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim May 7-13, 1962, as United Cerebral 
Palsy Week in New York State. 

Given under my hand and the Privy Seal 
of the State at the Capitol in the City 


of Albany this 13th day of April in the year 


of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-two. 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 
By the Governor: 
[SEAL] WILLIAM J. Ronan, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
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Reclamation: Test for Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 7 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED: STATES 
Tuesday, May. 8, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, it is 
sad but true that after 60 years, the Fed- 
eral reclamation program remains widely 
misunderstood in many sections of our 
great Nation. 

All too often we have heard reclama- 
tion projects, and the program itself, 
described as a gigantic boondoggle, the 
object of which is to grow bananas on 
Pike’s Peak: 

In its editions of Sunday, April 29, the 
Denver Post published a thoughtful, 
thorough commentary on reclamation 
and its current problems by Mr. Bert 
Hanna, nationally known resources 
writer for that newspaper. 

Mr. Hanna. quietly and carefully de- 
molishes some of the myths that have 
been circulated about reclamation. 

He notes that on reclamation lands, 
practically none of the agricultural pro- 
duction contributes to the national farm 
surplus. Production instead centers on 
the items which are increasingly in de- 
mand—meats, fruits, vegetables, sugar, 
and specialty crops. In many cases, ade- 
quate irrigation water makes it possible 
for growers to switch from crops cur- 
rently in surplus to those which are 
needed. 

More than that, Mr. Hanna points out 
that for this fiscal year only 37 percent 
of the funds appropriated for construc- 
tion in reclamation projects are for ir- 
rigation works; and during the next 
fiscal year the percentage will drop to 
only 28:7 percent. The rest goes for such 
vitally important items as hydroelec- 
tric power, water for cities and indus- 
tries, recreation and preservation of fish 
and wildlife for the benefit of all 
Americans. 

He might have added, too; that the 
overwhelming proportion of funds ap- 
propriated for reclamation. projects is 
paid back with interest to the Federal 
Treasury.. Of the approximately $171 
million total sought for the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, to give just one ex- 
ample, $152 million is to be repaid 
through sale of water to farmers, mu- 
nicipalities, and industries, through sale 
of power, through ad valorem taxes on 
property values in the conservancy dis- 
trict to be benefited, and through storage 
charges. The remainder is allocated to 
benefits accruing to all Americans—fish 
and wildlife, recreation, and fiood con- 
trol. 

On this matter of costs, it is also well 
to remember that reclamation projects 
are capital investments in the future of 
America. They create permanent jobs 
for a growing population; stability and 
prosperity for whole communities; con- 
servation and wise use of critically needed 
water and power potential for future 
national needs. 
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And for those who still need a dollars- 
and-cents argument, reclamation means 
more wealth and consequently more tax 
dollars flowing into the National Treas- 
ury for decades.to come—over and above 
the: direct repayments to the Treasury. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorn the article titled 
“Reclamation Showdown in the New 
West,” by Bert. Hanna in the Denver 
Post of April 29. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Denyer (Colo) Post, Apr. 29, 
1962] 


RECLAMATION SHOWDOWN IN THE New WEST 
(By Bert Hanna) 

Is western reclamation at the crossroads? 

This question looms large in the minds of 
the Nation's water resource planners of these 
days. 
It is a subject of deepest concern to the 
far-flung U.S. Bureau of Reclamation in 
the Interior Department, recognized as the 
greatest engineering organization in the 
world In its particular field. ` 

It is affecting the committce hearings and 
debates in both Houses of Congress con- 
cerning multi-purpose reclamation projects 
awaiting authorization, and on appropria- 
tions for sustained operations. 

Certainly, this program which has had 
such a vital impact on the development of 
the West is facing its sternest test for sur- 
vival. 

The situation is the direct results of the 
new food and agriculture program: for the 
1960's of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

One of the primary stated objectives of 
the program is land retirement. 

In its summary of goals of conservation 
and land use, the Agriculture Department 
has stated: 

Our potential for agricultural production 
is. likely to outrun: prospective demand for 
farm products over the next 10 or 20 years, 
even with augmented food: aid programs at 
home and abroad. 

“By 1980, we will need an estimated 51 
million, acres. less cropland than the 458 
million acres we had in 1959. 

“If exports are not expanded, this reduc- 
tion In cropland needed would’ be somewhat 
larger. 

“The opportunity to shift unneeded crop- 
land to recreation, to wilderness areas and 
open green space—all important in meeting 
the outdoor needs ot an urban people rich in 
the traditions of a rural History—tis espe- 
cially dramatic.” 

All of which has furnished the traditional 
foes of western reclamation in the Congress 
and elsewhere with new and effective ammu- 
nition. 

The 60-year history of reclamation tells a 
story of reclaiming new lands in the western 
frontiers, of development of water for irriga- 
tion to put these lands into agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Now, since the Nation must retire millions 
of acres from needless production, what's 
the sense of continuing a program to re- 
claim additional acres or contribute to the 
already staggering problem of agricultural 
surpluses? 

This question is being asked with telling 
effect around Congress these days. 

It comes principally from eastern, mid- 
western and southern Congressmen who have 


agricultural land retirement program. 
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Ignored in their arguments are such things 
as these: 

Crop diversification on irrigated lands that 
contribute to only a small fraction of prod- 
ucts in surplus. 

Improved farming practices resulting from 
irrigation. 

The present multiple-purpose character of 
reclamation—water conservation for domes- 
tic and industrial uses, power production, 
Trecreation—as well as irrigation. 

The evidence that under irrigation farm- 
ing, there is control of the factors of pro- 
Guction through flexibility and ability to 
shift to crops in demand. 

The fact that a large number of present 
and planned irrigation works do not bring 
new lands into production but merely pro- 
yide needed supplemental water for presently 
irrigated lands. 

The economic base created by irrigation 
Projects in the West and their contribu- 
tion to the national growth rate. 

Despite these considerations, a sustained 
and vigorous reclamation program is involved 
in a life and death struggle. 

The opponents have been making a lot of 
hay and their effectiveness was demonstrated 
in the recent drives against enactment of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project in Colorado. 

The effort to discredit reclamation has put 
Reclamation Commissioner Floyd E. Dom- 
iny and his organization on the defensive. 

It has produced statements from Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville Freeman that his 
new agricultural programs and policies were 
not directed toward halting worthy irriga- 
tion developments. 

The case for continuation of a steady, well- 
Planned reclamation program and policy is 
rooted in the history of land settlement in 
the frontier areas of America, which was 
directed toward employment opportunity and 
economic growth and development. 

And water resource development is still 
the No. 1 priority need of the growing West, 
all the experts agree. 

Commissioner Dominy and others in the 
Interior Department point out that at no 
Place in the history of land policy can one 
` find reference to the need for agricultural 
Products as a motivating force in public 
land policy. 

Therefore, they argue, reclamation must 
be viewed in relation to national policy with 
Tespect to economic development and in- 
creased efficiency in use of resources; just 
because there's no immediate necd for cer- 
tain agricultural products is no justification 
for shelving reclamation. 

Commerce and trade follow the develop- 
Ment of irrigation agriculture. 

As communities developed about the hub 
ot an irrigated area, they became highway 
and railway junctions attracting nonfarm- 
ing industry, most of which utilize water 
developed for the irrigation project. 

This over the years helped transform small 
rural outposts into such urban centers as 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Phoenix, Spokane, 
and others. 

In turn, new employment opportunities 
Were created, the economic base was ex- 
Panded, markets were provided for goods 
Manufactured in the east, the growing na- 
tional population was dispersed. 

And the reclamation West still is grow- 
ing. By 1980, the population of 8 Rocky 

untain States is expected to increase 
about 67 percent and the Pacific Coast by 72 
` Percent. 

Along with economic contributions, recla- 
Mation helped develop one of the world’s 
most efficient agricultural economies and 
contributed substantially to the nutritional 
health of the Nation, Look at the citrus 
fruit industry developed in the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona through irrigation. 

In its early decades, the reclamation pro- 


Stam was utilized almost 100 percent for 
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development of irrigation water required for 
the West's agricultural economy. 

But, since the 1930's, the program has 
been altered to a larger and larger extent 
to meet other multiple-purpose water re- 
source needs of the modern West—such as 
flood control, hydroelectric power, municipal 
and industrial water, fish and wildlife propa- 
gation, water recreation. : 

For the current year, for example, only 37 
percent of the moneys appropriated for con- 
struction are for irrigation works and during 
the next fiscal year the percentage will drop 
to 28.7 percent. 

It is undisputed that products of reclama- 
tion farms are predominantly of a nonsur- 
plus nature. Major emphasis in project 
areas is on fruit and vegetable culture and 
other specialty crops, as well as livestock. 

The major grain crops create the serious 
problems of surpluses. All reclamation 
project lands developed since 1902 grow only 
1.5 percent of all wheat produced in the 
United States, less than three-fourths of 1 
percent of the total U.S. corn crop and only 
about 1 percent of grain sorghum, 


The Fluoridation Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement of At- 
torney Charles H. McGlue, of Boston, 
who has given considerable study to the 
subject of fluoridation legislation, that 
may be useful to other States besides the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
STATEMENT OF ATTORNEY CHARLES H, 

McGuve, PETITIONER FOR HOUSE BILL 3446, 

REQUIRING THE SIGNATURES OF 5 PERCENT OF 

THE VOTERS IN A MUNICIPALITY PRIOR TO 

PLACING THE FLUORIDATION QUESTION ON 

THE BALLOT AT AN ELECTION 


HOW TT ALL STARTED 


Fluoride originated as a byproduct of the 
great aluminum industry. Fluoride is a 
most deadly poison. So deadly is it that its 
disposal creates a tremendous problem. The 
atomic waste of today is a parallel problem. 
The meatpackers of Chicago in the old days 
had a similar problem: How to get rid of 
their waste products? Their solution: turn 
their waste products into necessary health- 
food additives. Sell everything from the 
animal except the squeal. f 

The aluminum industry followed the 
meatpackers pattern, They christened the 
poisonous waste or slag (fluoride) a nutri- 
ent and told the public that it was good for 
their health. What was then worth only 
114 cents a pound (for rat and roach poison) 
is now valued at 18 cents a pound and going 
up as the demand increases. 

Newton estimates $18,000 a year for fluor- 
ides. Cambridge does not disclose its cost. 
Peabody cannot find out as of now what the 
annual toll will be. 

M'GLUE'S INTEREST IN THE MATTER 


Personally, the pros and cons of fluorida- 
tion, and the merits and demerits of the 
question whether fluoride was a nutrient 
did not particularly interest me. It was a 
very controversial question. My field as a 
lawyer covered election laws, legisiation In 
general, and government in particular, My 
entrance into such a hot spot was an oblique 
one and by mere inadvertance. 
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CANTABRIGIAN CONTROVERSY 


The university city of Cambridge lends it- 
self to controversy. Plan E with its pro- 
Russian system of ballot counting was adopt- 
ed by it in 1940. Today, Cambridge is the only 
city in the United States with such an un- 
American voting procedure, The U city is 
famous for its “ballots in technicolor.” It 
is ruled by carpetbaggers from all over the 
world through itself-asserting but not self- 
effacing civic association. Party organization 
is nil. The two-party system is just a mem- 
ory over the Charles River. Splinter groups, 
far to the left as well as far to the right, 
rule the roost in its regimented society. 

THAT'S WHERE I CAME IN 


In the summer of 1959, a petition contain- 
ing the names of 54 dentists, of whom only 
23 resided in Cambridge and 3 were not 
registered voters, was filed with the Cam- 
bridge Water Board requesting that said 
board place the fluoridation question upon 
the 1959 Cambridge municipal ballot in ac- 
cordance with provisions of chapter 254 of 
the acts of 1958. 5 

The 1958 statute provided that the water 
board of any given community could order 
that the fluoridation question be placed on 
the 1959 municipal ballot. Cambridge's Wa- 
ter Board consisted of five members, all ap- 
pointed by and beholden to the city manager 
who in turn was elected and beholden to fiye 
members of the city council, 

Prof. Ross E. McKinney of M. T. had re- 
signed from the board, several months be- 
fore but as is customary, in city- and town- 
managed communities, the vacancy was per- 
mitted to remain unfilled eyen though such 
a board needed the experience and knowl- 
edge of fluorides and poisons in general in 
its deliberations. 

GOVERNMENT BY INADVERTENCE 

A small typewritten notice that a regular 
meeting of the waterboard would be held 
in the basement of Cambridge City Hall on 
September 14 at 4 p.m. was posted on the 
city hall bulletinboard, No mention was 
made that the fluoridation question would 
be taken up and voted upon, So with one 
unfilled vacancy and one absentee on vaca- 
tion, three rather inexpect waterboard mem- 
bers yoted to put the city of Cambridge to 
the expense and bother of a municipal ref- 
erendum by a vote of two members for and 
one member opposed. 

The complacent and manager-beholden 
city council waived the statutory provisions 
of the chapter 54 section 55 which required 
the election commission to mail to each 
registered voter a statement of the context 
of the referendum. Such procedure guaran- 
teed an uninformed electorate, and on elec- 
tion day, fluoridation was carried by a mar- 
gin of 21 votes. Some of the precincts did 
not have sufficient ballots on hand and there 
were other irregularities, but Cambridge was 
committed to a vast and continuing expendi- 
ture and annoyance. 

MUNICIPAL REFERENDUM LAW 


So two men in a city of 110,000 popula- 
tion were able to break down the municipal 
referendum law. Ordinarily, it would re- 
quire about 5,500 signatures on a petition in 
cities to initiate or refer a law to the people 
for a plebiscite, but in Cambridge two persons 
were able to do the trick. Such an obviously 
dangerous precedent immediately demanded 
a cure. The present proposed law for 5 per- 
cent signatures of voters before a plebiscite 
can be placed on the ballot obviates this 
dangerous departure from our system of 
Government by checks and balances. 

LEGISLATIVE SUCCESS 


House bill 3446 received the unanimous 
endorsement of the joint legislative com- 
mittee on public health. House 3446 passed 
the house with only 31 members toting 
against it on a single, standing vote. There 
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was no rollcall vote. In the senate, a motion 
to amend by striking out section 2 by Sena- 
tor Leslie Cutler received only two votes. 
There was no rollcall vote in the senate. 


MUNICIPAL SUCCESS 


Last year's legislature enacted two laws 
that gave Andover and Wilmington, already 
fluoridated, the right to have a referendum 
on the matter at the annual town elections. 
Results were: Andover, 3219 against, and 
2552 for fluoridation; Wilmington, 1622 
against and 702 for fluoridation. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-two fluorida- 
tion referendum results: Edgartown, no, 538, 
yes 134; Burlington, no, 1,452, yes 451; Hol- 
liston, no, 1,291, yes 248; Marblehead, no, 
4,109, yes 2,029. 

All decisive victories and no defeats in 
1962 clearly indicates the temper of the 
people and justifies our position that the 
sovereignty of the people is paramount in 
America and that House 3446 preserves the 
right of the people to vote on measures af- 
fecting them and their families. 


CHICAGO GETS INTO THE ACT 


Chicago, the great metropolis of the mid- 
west has gained an unenviable reputation 
for the sponsorship or incubation of a num- 
ber of queer ideas. Among them, are the 
Municipal League of America, plan E and 
the PR (pro-Russian) Un-American voting 
system, 

One of the first cities in America to 
fluoridate its water was—what would you 
guess—none other than Chicago. It was a 
natural. Conversion of waste products into 
profitable wares was old hat in the Windy 
City in the early fifties. What a mercenary 
appeal could emanate from a promotion 
which could convert a deadly poison into a 
food nutrient? Fluoridation of public water 
supplies was the answer. 


TOWN~-MANAGER PROMOTION 


The fluoride trail leads into a very illumi- 
nating discussion as to how and why fluori- 
dation follows the course and trail of town 
managers from their Chicago haven. Here 
is the analysis: There are 312 towns in 
Massachusetts. There are 18 towns that 
have the town-manager form of government, 
There are seven towns with town managers 
that are or have been fluoridated, In other 
words, 39 percent of all towns with town 
managers have been inflicted with fluoride 
virus. Rather a high percentage, when you 
consider that only 15 towns out of the re- 
maining 294 non-town-manager communi- 
ties have been fluoridated or a mere 5 per- 
cent. 

The seven town-manager towns that have 
been fluoridated are Andover, Concord, Dan- 
vers, Rockport, Shrewsbury, Wilmington, and 
Randolph, 

How can you account for a variance of 
89 percent fluoridation in town-manager 
towns as compared with 5 percent in non- 
town-manager towns? Is this a mere coin- 
cidence or is it a real promotion? It is most 
interesting. 

PEABODY, NEWTON, AND NEEDHAM PROBLEMS 


The city of Peabody had a fluoridation 
referendum on the last municipal ballot. It 
was defective in two vital particulars. The 
1958 statute (chapter 254), was not followed 
and there was no waiver of notification to 
the voters by the city council, However, 
fluoridation carried by a slight margin of 
128 votes. The mayor did not provide for 
the machinery and the purchase of fluorides 
in his budget. Court action will be necessary 
to set aside the illegal procedure. A petition 
by 5 percent of the voters would have pre- 
vented such a happening. Fluoridation is a 
costly experience. Newton knows it now 
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when the budget calls for $115,000 for ma- 
chinery and $18,000 annually for fluorides. 


HOME RULE FOR ALL 


This bill will help solve Needham’s di- 
lemma. Senator CUTLER and others are very 
desirious of placing fluoridation on the 
ballot, but the selectmen and water board 
refuse and they are powerless, H. 3446, will 
permit 5 percent of the voters to place it on 
the ballot. The 23 cities and towns that 
now have freeze-in fluoridation can use the 
5 percent referendum feature in order to 
call for a plebiscite, This is a good, practi- 
cal, home-rule bill and Governor Volpe will 
undoubtedly further the cause of homerule 
for all communities by signing House bill 
3446. 


Transport, Premium Payments in Dairy 
Orders Criticized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
close herewith an article by Alan S. 
Emory, the Washington correspondent 
for the Watertown (N.Y.) Daily Times, 
providing a detailed account of the rec- 
ommendations made by a special agricul- 
ture department committee studying 
milk marketing orders. I think the con- 
clusions reached by this committee will 
be of interest to everyone. 

The article follows: 

TRANSPÒRT, PREMIUM PAYMENTS IN Dam 
ORDERS CRITICIZED—SPECIAL U.S, AGRICUL= 
TURE DEPARTMENT GROUP SEES NEED FOR 
More "POSITIVE LEADERSHIP” IN FEDERAL 
ORDERS 

(By Alan S. Emory) 

WASHINGTON, May 1.—A special Agricul- 
ture Department Committee today recom- 
mended greater uniformity among milk 
marketing orders; more “positive leadership" 
by the Department on orders; larger, more 
clearly defined marketing areas, and 
elimination of most premiums paid to pro- 
ducers close to metropolitan markets, 

The Committee, headed by Edwin G. 
Nourse, former chairman of President Tru- 
man’s council of economic advisers, said 
local problems and desires could no longer be 
considered "solely on the basis of local sit- 
uations,” but must be handled in conjunc- 
tion with other markets. 

While agreeing that milk marketing orders 
had “encouraged and promoted” more 


. orderly conditions than had there been none 


and had conformed “to the best modern 
standards of orderly agricultural policy 
and program,” the Committee agreed there 
was plenty of room for improvement. 

But in its many findings the Committee 
itself found a number of points highly con- 
troversial. 

For example, it urged a plan of individual 
producer bases, with a lower return for each 
farmer's production in excess of his share of 
the market. A nine-man minority, includ- 
ing Dr. Nourse, maintained this would lead 
to greater Government control, including 
restrictions on production and marketing. 

In urging a stronger role on the Depart- 
ment, the Committee said it should occasion- 
ally serve as “protagonist” for changes in 
orders, a move that might “lessen and re- 
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move the delays and frictions” involved in 
order procedure. 

The Committee said the order program's 
failure to achieve “real economic order for 
the fluid milk industry is to be seen in the 
large, and in many instances, persistent vol- 
ume of surplus milk,” 

Here are other major findings: 

Premiums for nearby producers over the 
class 1 (fluid) price introduce instability 
into the market, They help restrict, along 
with pool plant qualifications, lower-class 
payment for outside milk and individual 
handler pooling, entry into market-wide 
pools. In the New York-New Jersey order 
almost 20 percent of the pooled milk quali- 
fies for these differentials, and the blend price 
is depressed“ about 6 cents a hundred- 
weight. 

Dr. Leland Spencer of Cornell University, 
a Committee member, charged that the pric- 
ing criticisms were, generally, “unwarranted.” 

Transportation differentials carried dan- 
gers associated with built-in distortions in 
the pricing system, and, might result in un- 
economic quantities of milk production in 
relatively high-cost nearby areas.” 

In markets with large surpluses “under- 
pricing surplus milk operates to the signifi- 
cant disadvantage of local fluid milk pro- 
ducers.” 

Orders should be “designed and adminis- 
tered to function as closely interrelated parts 
of a national system of price stabilization. 
rather than to create or preserve special ad- 
vantages for local groups to the detriment of 
others.” 

The Committee favored relatively free en- 
try of qualified milk supplies to order mar- 
kets and pools, thought “reasonable re- 
straints” were approved. Dr, Spencer criti- 
cized nonorder controls by State or local milk 
inspection agencies and urged their being 
neutralized or eliminated, 


Individual handler pooling appears incom- _ , 


patible with marketwide pooling, particularly 
in adjacent markets, and disrupts the goal 
of uniform returns. 

The committee said the goal of local In- 
come, along with price supports, had gone 
beyond “permissible bounds” of long-range 
stability. It said old orders should be en- 
larged, smaller ones merged into larger areas 
or new order markets give broader definition. 

The producer base plan, which the com- 
mittee majority said would not saddle the 
whole area with the surplus problems of some 
farmers through a marketwide blend price, 
was accused by the minority of appealing to 
such high-cost areas as the Northeast or 
Southeast. In the New York-New Jersey 
area only 52 percent of the market milk goes 
into fluid use. 

The Agriculture Department was urged to 
review carefully seasonal production adjust- 
ment plans to see if they raised several prob- 
lems, including restricted entry into n 
market, 

The committee conceded that consolida- 
tion of market areas would draw resistance 
“from groups that wish to retain their special 
advantages,” and said Department and in- 
dustry efforts would be needed to bring off 
adjustments called for by urban expansion 
and rapid economical transportation. 

In its blueprint for defining a market area 
the committee left some question as to its 
concern for farmers located some distance 
from the market centers. Four steps were 
listed: Identifying the main city and “closely 
related distribution centers,” determining 
the primary metropolitan market, tracing the 
boundaries of the “regular production area” 
for the market, including counties associated 
with the primary market, and locating main 
cities within the production area, bringing 
these into the metropolitan market, 


1962 
Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3 when this House paid its special 
tribute to the brave people of Poland and 
observed the Polish 3d of May Constitu- 
tion Day, I learned much I had not 
known about the history of that much- 
embattled country. 

It interested me greatly to learn more 
of the adoption of Poland’s 1791 Con- 
Stitution and to realize anew how the 
Premises in that document paralleled 
those of our own constitution adapted 
Only 2 years before. I am one who is 
much interested in history, especially 
the history of the State and region from 
Which I come, for it has a uniqueness in 
being the area where the Spanish-speak- 
ing and English-speaking cultures meet 
and join in this hemisphere. 

It may serve as a footnote to the sev- 
eral splendid and informative speeches 
Made here last week for me to call at- 
tention to the fact that the history of 
Poland and the history of Texas are not 
entirely separate in their development. 

The ties between Texas and the Po- 

people is a direct one. Not only 

ve some of our most colorful towns 
and counties been settled and organized 
by Poles, but also Texas has a debt to 
the Poles which dates from its own 
ree for freedom from dictatorial 


In 1836, several of the Mexican States 
Were in revolt against a dictatorial rule 
Which they felt abrogated the Mexican 
Constitution of 1824. Texas-Coahuila 
Was one of them. All the world has 
heard of the heroic struggle at the 

o where all its defenders perished. 
It is not generally known that the flag 
Which is said to have flown over the 
Alamo on that March 6 was the flag of 
the 1824 Constitution of Mexico, adopted 
33 years after the Polish Constitution. 

There were freedom-loving people 
from all over the world who had come 
to Texas. They had been coming for 
Many years. So when the issues in this 
Struggle were irrevocably joined with 
the fall of the Alamo, it was from these 
Many groups that an army was assem- 
bled to meet the army of Santa Anna. 
That band of Texans which pursued 

ta Anna was as varied in its na- 
tional origins as any battle force yet 
assembled by the United Nations in this 

y. They were not just native-born 
Settlers from the other States of thé 

nited States. They were there from 
Austria, Bavaria, Canada, England, 

Germany, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, 
Portugal, Scotland, Westphalia, yes, and 
from Poland. 

Last week we did honor to the memory 
Of great Poles who had made their con- 
tribution in man’s long struggle to 
insure that “all power in civil society 
Should be derived from the will of the 
People,” as the Polish Constitution of 
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1791 expressed it. Now, let me add the 
name of another Pole to that roster. 

I add the name of a Pole who stood 
with Sam Houston along Buffalo Bayou 
in April 1836. He participated in the 
battle of San Jacinto and helped in the 
capture of Gen. Santa Anna at a spot 
where today this Nation is building its 
manned space Jaunching site to visit the 
moon. 

The name I add to the roll of Polish 
freedom fighters is that of Felix Ward- 
zinski. Texas owes him much. All of 
us here owe him much, 


President Seeks Even More Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following warning to 
the people of the United States from the 
Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash., of 
April 16, 1962. President Kennedy is at- 
tempting to grab even more power from 
Congress and the people. The White 
House pressure in the steel price situa- 
tion, his proposed tariff law, and the 
proposal that a sixth grade education 
is adequate to meet Federal literacy re- 
quirements to vote in Federal elections 
are all examples of the seemingly 
Kennedy lust for power. 

The article follows: 

[From the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review, Apr. 16, 1962] 


PRESIDENT Seeks EvEN Morr POWER 


Many Congressmen who are alert to the 
possible abuse of Presidential powers will 
now be watching even more closely than ever 
before the 1962 requests of President Ken- 
nedy for delegated authority from Congress. 

The pressures which have been exerted 
from the White House in recent days with 
respect to the steel price situation may cause 
a reaction among lawmakers who jealously 
guard thelr own authority bestowed by the 
U.S. Constitution. 

One item in that authority is the specifi- 
cation that Congress shall have the power 
“to lay and collect taxes, duties, imports and 
excises.” 

This is the provision that Mr. Kennedy 
wants to amend further by statute—by the 
enactment of his international trade agree- 
ments program. His proposed new law would 
hand over to the Presidency néw tariff and 
treaty powers affecting the very life of many 
domestic industries and the existence of 
many jobs. wh 

Within the past week the President's 
brother, Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, sought from Congress the enactment 
of another kind of law. This would declare 
that a sixth grade education is adequate to 
meet Federal literacy requirements in voting 
to fill Federal offices, If this law were 
enacted it would infringe upon the constitu- 
tional right of a State to prescribe voter 
qualifications. 

This issue is of paramount concern in cer- 
tain Southern States where high percentages 
of Negroes have been deprived of their vot- 
ing rights. The Kennedy solution is to turn 
the whole problem over to the Federal Goy- 
ernment, 
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Americans everywhere must look out for 
administration atempts to nullify the Con- 
stitution by Federal laws or by press confer- 
ence manipulation of opinion or by adminis- 
trative pressures. Such devices are being 
used these days to increase the powers of the 
Presidency. - 


The Machinery Makers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Prof. Seymour Melman, of Columbia 
University, is well known as an expert 
who has much to teach us about the 
problems of mass production and the 
special concerns of the machine tool in- 
dustry at home and broad. In a speech 
presented in late 1959 for the British 
Broadcasting Corp., Professor Melman 
describes the challenges which the ma- 
chine tool industry of the West must 
face. Though there has been some prog- 
ress in increasing the efficiency of Amer- 
ican machine tool production since this 
speech was given, Professor Melman tells 
me that recent studies confirm the gen- 
eral conclusions he discusses. I com- 
mend the following excerpts from “The 
Machinery Makers” to the House, and 
also Professor Melman’s recent book, 
“The Peace Race.” 

‘THE MACHINERY MAKERS 
(By Seymour Melman) 

Machine tools, which are the basic pro- 
ducing equipment for industrial societies, 
are being mass produced in only one place in 
the world at the present time, that is the 
Soviet Union. Mass-production methods of 
manufacturing, so elaborately developed in 
many industries in the United States and 
Western Europe, are not being applied in the 
one industry which itself produces the basic 
means of production. 

The Western machine-tool industry has 
developed a longstanding pattern of small 
quantity production of various products, in 
small factories. In the Soviet Union, which 
I recently visited, I found that the mechani- 
zation of the machine-tool industries, spe- 
cialization of factories, standardization of 
parts, and the use of mass-production tech- 
niques are being vigorously pressed as a cen- 
tral feature of the current economic plan. 

Almost everyone is familiar with the 
fact that products, like automo- 
biles, may be produced cheaply and in good 
quality when methods of mass production are 
employed. Similar products, when produced 
in small quantity, are bound to cost three or 
four times as much. This is the underlying 
contrast that has begun to develop between 
the machinery-producing industries of the 
West and those of the Soviet Union. 

The development in the Soviet machine- 
producing industries is of the greatest po- 
litical and economic importance. An eco- 
nomic advantage in production efficiency, 
owing to the extension of mass production, 
will permit the Russians to supply basic in- 
dustrial equipment to the unindustrialized 
areas of the world, as well as in the West, 
at advantageous prices. Whoever supplies the 
basic means of industrial production thereby 
establishes a network of contacts the result 
of which is political infiuence on a broad 
scale. In my opinion, this is the underlying 
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strategy of the oft-expressed Soviet interest 
in economic competition on a peaceful basis. 

With their side of economic competition 
being carried out from a base of mass-pro- 
ducing machinery industries, the Russians 
could very well be in a position to win, on a 
world scale. 

In 1953, the Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity published. a report on the 
machtne-tool industry that was prepared by 
leading British technicians. They recom- 
mended reorganization of the British 
machine-tool industry and reyision of many 
practices in order to introduce the tech- 
nology of mass production, standardization, 
and allied methods to that industry, I re- 
cently presented a report on productivity in 
the machine-tool industries of Western 
Europe to the Director of the European 
Productivity Agency in Paris. In it I made 
a series of recommendations that essentially 
paralleled those of the 1953 report of the 
Anglo-American Council. To my knowledge, 
the recommendations of both these reports 
are being applied only in the Soviet Union. 

When basic industrial equipment is effici- 
ently produced at good quality, and at low 
price, it has far-reaching effects in industrial 
life. At home, the whole range of manufac- 
turing industries that utilize machine tools 
is enabled to purchase new models of higher 
efficiency and at low price. Managements 
that use machine tools can then justify more 
rapid replacement of older models. The im- 

ce of this factor is clearly visible in 
the United States where, in the absence of an 
abundant supply of economically produced 
machines, the industries using machine tools 
have instead preferred to retain older equip- 
ment. The result is that in 1959 about 60 
percent of the machine tools used in the 
United States are 10 years old and more. 
This means that low productivity and high 
prices in the machine-tool industry have a 
depressing effect on the efficiency of manu- 
facturing industry as a whole. 

The availability of low-priced machine 
tools is bound to have an impressive effect 
on the course of political affairs in Asia, 
Africa, and South America. In these areas 
governments are hard pressed to carry out 
programs of industrialization with limited 
capital resources. In these circumstances, 
when they are offered capital goods at one- 
half the price of similar goods in Western 
markets, such offers may prove virtually ir- 
resistible. That is precisely what Is likely to 
occur in the foreseeable future, owing to the 
rapid expansion of techniques of mass pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union. In my opinion, 
this is an important problem for the West 
and is composed of two questions; Why have 
methods of mass production not been intro- 
duced into the machine-tool and allied in- 
dustries?; and, what can be done now to put 
this right? 

The differences in productivity between 
Soviet mass-produced machine tools and 
Western small-quantity-produced machine 
tools correspond closely to the differences 
that are found within Western industry as 
between mass-produced and small-quantity- 
produced products. Thus, when productivity 
is compared for machinery in the United 
States, produced under these differing con- 
ditions, it is found that the mass-produced 
products have a productivity advantage of 
3or4 toi. 

The price of the Soviet-built lathe is about 
$3,800 to customers in Western Europe. A 
similar machine produced in the United 
States has a price of $10,000. The Soviet- 
produced boring mill is priced at $21,000 in 
Western Europe and comparable machines in 
the United States have a price of about 
$46,000. In Western Europe, Soviet machine 
tools are sold at about one-third less than 
local products. There is the possibility that 
Soviet pricing abroad may be affected by 
various business tactics, including specially 
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attractive pricing to penetrate markets. The 
fact remains, however, that the differences 
in production efficiency in these instances 
are so large as easily to make possible, sub- 
stantial differences in price, regardless of 
other considerations in pricing policy. 

In my opinion, there is no escaping the 
conclusion that in the West there has been 
a failure in industrial organization and a 
failure of technological efficiency in the ma- 
chinery-producing industries. Furthermore, 
the failure to apply mass-producing methods 
to these industries can no longer be re- 
garded as the private affair of the manage- 
ments or of the workers immediately con- 
cerned, Ordinarily, one may prefer to take 
the view that the Inefficiency of particular 
managements would in due course be rem- 
edied by the victory of superior competitors, 
and thereby society would be served by more 
efficient firms. In the present case, how- 
ever, the competitor is going to be the rap- 
idly expanding machine-tool industry of the 
Soviet Union. The commercial victory of the 
Soviet machine-tool industry on the world 
market, including the penetration of West- 
ern markets, could measurably contribute to 
a worldwide economic and political victory 
for the Soviet system. 

In the past, the machinery-producing in- 
dustries have not had the kind of rapidiy 
expanding market that has attracted to other 
industries the sort of financler-organizer who 
has put the operation of many industries 
like chemicals, electronics, automobiles, and 
others on a mass-production basis. At the 
same time, the managers of the machine- 
tool industries have developed an ideology for 
justifying the continuation of their mode of 
small quantity, small plant operation. They 
haye held that machines of this type can- 
not be mass produced. The facts of the case 
do not support that proposition. They have 
held that standardization is not technically 
possible and would retard technological de- 
velopment. This is not supported by the ex- 
perience of other industries that have uti- 
lized these methods. 

In the Western machine-tool industry 
there has been a mythology that only people 
with a long handicraft tradition are capable 
of designing new machines and building 
them properly. That is not supported by the 
experience of other industries, and it is con- 
tradicted by the demonstration of ordered 
research and design operations on a large 
scale in the Soviet machine-tool industry. 
More recently, it has been argued that the 
Russians, the Chinese, and their allies are 
probably incapable of producing high-grade 
special machines. Therefore the design and 
construction of such equipment would prob- 
ably be a continuing basis for the prosperity 
of Western firms. My observations in the 
Soviet Union contradict such reasoning. I 
see no way of escaping the inference that the 
machine-tool and kindred industries must 
now be regarded as a public utility in the 
West. Accordingly, the public must demand 
of them the kind of efficient operation, in 
the public interest, that is required of a 
well-operated public utility. At the same 
time, these industries must be assured con- 
ditions for stable operation; these are éssen- 
tial for efficient performance, 

Western machine-tool and kindered in- 
dustries have largely avoided the use of 
methods of mass production owing to the 
inability of unwillingness of single manage- 
ments to cope with the problems of investing 
in and operating mass-production factories. 
Their inability has been owing to the fluctua- 
tions of the machine-tool markets, which 
have made mass-producing firms vulnerable 
to large losses during periods of low pro- 
duction. At the same time the manage- 
ments have not been willing to introduce 
standardization and similar methods on an 
industrywide basis. Occasionally, outside 
firms enter an industry and revolutionize 
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it with fresh views and with new methods. 
The entry of General Motors into the mak- 
ing of diesel locomotives, with mass-produc- 
tion methods, is a case in point. For the 
machine-tool industry, such a role might be 
played by large firms that manufacture elec- 
tronic controls for machine tools, or that use 
large numbers of machine tools. Until now, 
however, such intervention by outside firms 
has not appeared on an important scale. 

In my judgment, the next years, possibly 
as few as 2, are crucial ones during which 
Western methods in the production of 
machine tools and allied equipment must be 
decisively improved. The target for pro- 
ductivity should be a rise of several hundred 
percent, and cost and price reduction should 
be aimed at not less than 33 percent in West- 
ern Europe and 50 percent in the United 
States. Failing decisive moves in this di- 
rection, the full range of political and eco- 
nomic effects from the developing Soviet 
mass-production superiority in these indus- 
tries will begin to emerge, despite the long 
traditions in elegance of design and in finish 
of product that have characterized many 
Western machinery-producing firms. 

Clearly, the first responsibility for action 
lies with the managements and employees of 
these industries, In the public interest, and 
in their own as well, they should proceed 
with all speed to reorganize their industries 
along mass-production lines. My recent re- 
port to the Director of the European Pro- 
ductivity Agency in Paris calls attention to a 
range of technical and economic opportuni- 
ties for improving efficiency. Owing to the 
large public stake in these matters, I sug- 
gest that appropriate committees and con- 
ferences be set up by the Western govern- 
ments, nationally and internationally, to 
recommend detailed action in support of 
such moves. 


Mushrooming Bureaucracy Under 
Kennedy Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
growth of the Federal bureaucracy dur- 
ing the first year of the Kennedy admin- 
istration is discussed in an editorial 
which appeared in the April 11, 1962, 
issue of the Los Angeles Herald Exam- 
iner. As a member of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee I 
found this editorial most interesting. I 
believe its message is of sufficient im- 
portance to be brought to the attention 
of Members of Congress. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include the editorial 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

: Bic GOVERNMENT 

The Senate Committee on Government 
Operations reports that the civilian em- 
ployees of the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral establishment increased by 74,454 to 
2,418,864 last year, the first year of the 
Kennedy administration. 

Another statistic is that the growth since 
January 1, 1950, has been 457,835. 

Aside from the obvious fact that expand- 
ing the Federal payroll is not the exclusive 
work of any one administration, another 
point seems clear. That is: 
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The excellent work done by the Hoover 
Commission in reducing waste staffing of the 
Government has become a forgotten cause. 

As the semihumorous Parkinson's law“ 
demonstrates, jobs in bureaucracies tend to 
increase even when there is no added work 
to do. 

Faced with a constantly growing deficit— 
which has grown from about $1 billion to an 
estimated $9.4 billion in a year—we think 
President Kennedy would be weil advised to 
Overhaul the featherbedded payroll. 

Why not another paring-down job like the 
one the Hoover Commission did, in the in- 
terests of the burdened taxpayers? 


Speech of Hon, Oren Harris Before the 
New York Railroad Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to include under unanimous con- 
sent in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
speech delivered before the New York 
Railroad Club on May 3, 1962, by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
Oren Harris. I take pride in asking the 
inclusion of these fine remarks in the 
Recorp primarily because they will be 
there preserved for posterity. What pos- 
terity will think about it, I do not know, 
but at least they will have a clear, brief, 
and concise statement of issues which 
We are confronted with today, in the un- 
mistakable and clarion-clear language of 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris]. 

The speech follows: 

SPEECH or HONORABLE OREN HARRIS, CHAIM- 
MAN, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, BEFORE THE NEW 
Tonx Rarroap OLUB, May 3, 1962 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 

. by the invitation to speak to you 

ay. 

When your president, Tom Goodfellow, 
asked me early last March to address you, 
he suggested that I might talk about the 
tor President's transportation mes- 
sage to the Congress. Of course, we took a 
chance that it would be delivered by today. 
It was a calculated risk but we felt very 
Confident. The message had been expected 
for a long time. Rumor had it that it would 
be delivered any Tuesday, Wednesday, or 
Thursday. However, as this day kept getting 
Closer and closer without it being delivered, 
I began to get somewhat uneasy. Suppose 
May 3 arrived and still there was no mes- 
sage? What would I talk about? 

We all knew that the Secretary of Com- 
Merce, at the request of the President, had 
Prepared a report and submitted it last 
December. Knowing Mr. Hodges as I do, I 
&m certain he prepared a very able report. 
We expected the President's message in Jan- 
Uary. Then as January passed without it we 
anticipated it in February, then In March 
and finally it arrived on April 5 (87th Cong. 
2d sess., H. Doc. 384), 

Sometimes I suspect that the President 
Purposely held it up in order—no, not to 
Mess up my speech—but in order to make its 
Telease coincide with the celebration of the 
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75th anniversary of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I should hasten to add here 
that what he had to say should not be taken 
as a reflection on the Commission, At any 
rate, I felt very much relieved when it 
arrived in time for me to address this 
meeting. 

Serlously speaking though, when you ex- 
amine this document you can readily ap- 
preciate why it took so long to get it ready. 
Like so many other of the President's mes- 
sages, this one is an imaginative and analy- 
tical approach to the problems facing the 
transportation industry today. It encom- 
passes all phases of transportation in a 
broad sweep and discloses a deep compre- 
hension and concern for the welfare of the 
industry, the public, and the Nation. There 
is a recognition of the realities of the situa- 
tion and there are bold suggestions to deal 
with them. While I am not necessarily in 
complete agreement with all of these sug- 
gestions—and, of course, I shall want to 
reserve final judgment until I have heard 
all the evidence in public hearings before 
my committee—I do know that they are 
proposed in an earnest effort to deal with 
these problems. 

Although the message is addressed to the 
Congress, it is, in reality, directed, like so 
many other White House messages, to all the 
people—the Federal departments and agen- 
cles, State and local governments, shippers, 
carriers, and the general public as well as 
to the Congress. For everyone has a role to 
play in achieving the objectives outlined in 
the report. Some of the problems outlined 
in it are outside the scope of Federal regula- 
tion and supervision. Some problems can 
and should be taken care of by the carriers 
themselves. This is the way it should be 
done under our free enterprise system. 

The message is lengthy, and I cannot hope 
to cover, in any meaningful way, all of it 
without wearing out your patience and 
missing my return train to Washington. So, 
I propose to limit myself to a portion of the 
document relating to intercity transporta- 
tion. 

Transportation problems of today just did 
not develop yesterday. They have been in 
the making for some time. The Congress 
has been aware of them and we have done 
something about them. 

Back in 1955 when our beloved J. Percy 
Priest was chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce— 
and I might say here parenthetically that 
Percy was a man of tremendous ability and 
great vision—and when I was chairman of 
the Transportation Subcommittee, we un- 
dertook very lengthy hearings on another 
report—the report of the Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Transport Policy and 
Organization, and in the following year we 
held hearings on omnibus bills to implement 
this report (H.R. 6141, et al., 84th Cong.). 

Because of the innumerable problems that 
customarily arise in the consideration of 
omnibus bills, the many, many controversial 
phases of this particular omnibus bill and 
the apathy with respect to it in many areas 
of the Government, the committee was un- 
able to make progress during the 84th Con- 
gress. Realizing the -difficulty with the 
one-package approach to these problems, the 
package was broken down into individually 
proposed bills in the 85th . The 
committee accepted them as such with the 
view of trying to get some legislation 
enacted, 

As a result of our work during the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress, the committee 
reported 15 bills on a broad front in the 
transportation field, most of which were 
enacted. 

During the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress, the major legislation in the field of 
surface transportation was, of course, the 
repeal of the excise taxes on freight and the 
Transportation Act of 1958. 
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The purpose of the Transportation Act of 
1958 (Public Law 85-625) was to improve 
and strengthen our Nation's common carrier 
surface system so that it may 
better fulfill its role in meeting the trans- 
portation needs of the Nation's expanding 
economy and the ce of national 
defense. This act con five amendments, 
as follows: 

First, this law provides a method of tem- 
porary financial assistance to the railroads 
by authorizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to guarantee, in whole or in 
part, loans to them maturing in 15 years 
where the proceeds are to be used for capital 
expenditures, including additions and better- 
ments, or for maintenance of roads and 
equipment. 

Second, this law permits railroads, at their 
option, to have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, rather than State regulatory 
commissions, pass upon the discontinuance 
or change in the operation of any train or 
ferry, where such are operated on a line of 
railroad not located wholly within a single 
State. 

Third, there was a new provision to guide 
the Commission in deciding competitive rate 
cases. 

Fourth, there was an amendment to the 
so-called agricultural exemption provision of 
the act. 

Fifth, there was an amendment dealing 
with illegal common carriage such as the 
buy-and-sell operations. 

There were other bilis in the transporta- 
tion field enacted during the second session 
of the 85th Congress, including an act to 
establish a new Federal Aviation Agency to 
make and enforce regulations for the controi 
of all air traffic, both civil and military. 

Thus, you can see that several of the prob- 
lems discussed in the President's message 
have been considered by the Congress and 
some amendments were made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. This does not mean, 
of course, that these problems were settled 
finally and conclusively. Obviously, they 
were not, and the reason is clear. In deal- 
ing with highly controversial subjects, the 
opposing views of powerful interests have to 
be compromised in order for the legislation 
to pass, The enactment of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958 undoubtedly was a progres- 
sive step in the right direction and has 
proved to be very helpful to the common 
carriers. 

The President has stated the basic objec- 
tive of our national transportation policy to 
be one which assures “the availability of 
* * + fast, safe, and economical transporta- 
tion services needed * * * to move people 
and goods, without waste or discrimination 
* © * at the lowest cost consistent with 
health, convenience, national security, and 
other broad public objectives." The re- 
sources devoted to transportation services 
“should be used in the most effective and 
efficient manner possible; and this, in turn, 
means that users of facilities 
should be provided with incentives to use 
whatever form of transportation which pro- 
vides them with the services they desire at 
the lowest total cost, both public and pri- 
vate.“ I do not believe that anyone can 
quarrel with these recommendations. 

This basic objective, he stated, should be 
achieved primarily by continued reliance 
upon unsubsidized privately owned facilities, 
equal competitive opportunity, less reliance 
on regulation, with the shippers and car- 
riers bearing the full costs of the services 
they use. The President the im- 
mensity of the problem to be solved if we 
are to achieve these objectives. Many, many 
questions present themselves and we are all 
frank to admit that we do not yet have 
the answers to them. 

Nevertheless, the President could see clear- 
ly that certain steps must be taken now to 
strengthen and improve the common carrier 
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transportation system. He recommends an 
exemption Trom the regulation of minimum 
rates with respect to the transportation of 
bulk commodities, and agricultural and fish- 
ery products without disturbing the 10078 
authority to regulate maximum rates. This 
move, he said, would reduce drastically and 
equalize fairly the regulation of freight rates 
for the different modes of transport. 

I should say at this point that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has already completed ‘hearings on a bill 
to repeal the dry bulk commodity exemption 
for water carriers (H.R. 6595). We have not 
yet acted upon it in committee. 

Also, I should say that in considering the 
agricultural exemption provisions in the 
Motor Carrier Act back in the 85th Congress, 
this committee made what we think was a 
very forward step. What we did then es- 
sentially was to stop the further expansion 
of the list of exempted commodities and to 
return to regulation some traffic formerly 
exempted. 

Evidently, we did not go far enough in 
legislating in this field. I can assure you, 
however, that in accomplishing what we did 
at that time, we scored a notable achieve- 
ment in view of the great opposition we 
encountered from agricultural interests and 
from certain trucking interests. 

The President also recommends enactment 
of legislation which would eventually limit 
the control of intercity passenger rates to the 
establishment of maximum rates only, 

The above three recommendations, he 
stated, are the most critical and controversial 
problems in intercity transportation which 
should be dealt with now. I am inclined 
to agree with him. 

In order to prevent predatory and dis- 
criminatory trade practices and rate wars 
from developing after the removal of mini- 
mum rate regulation, the President recom- 
mends that existing laws against monopoly 
and predatory trade practices be made ap- 
plicable to the carriers. 

Other proposals made by the President 
with respect to intercity transport are: as- 
surance to all carriers of their right to ship 
vehicles or containers on other branches of 
the transportation industry, repealing the 
commodities clause for railroads, and di- 
recting the regulatory agencies to sanction 
experimental freight rates. I can assure you 
that all proposals referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will be 
given most careful and sympathetic consid- 
eration. 

There are recommendations with respect 
to taxation and user charges which I shall 
not discuss. However, I would like to make 
an observation on experimental freight rates. 
The President did not elaborate on what 
he has in mind here but we shall soon find 
out when the draft of bills to implement 
this message are sent to the Congress. 

Within the last 2 or 3 years the railroads 
have shown an interest in agreed or 
The first such tariff filed with 
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the proposal of the Soo Line, in 1959, f 
guaranteed rate on steel products from On- 
tario to Chicago and points beyond. Again 
in 1959, the New York Central filed a tariff 


p were started by the Commis- 
sion to determine the validity of these rates. 

Last year the Commission condemned both 
the New York Central and the Soo Line pro- 
posals on the grounds that the Interstate 
Commerce Act did not authorize such de- 
partures in ratemaking. The New York Cen- 
tral appealed the Commission's decision to 
the courts and lost. I suppose that amend- 
Ments will now be introduced in the Con- 
gress to provide for the lawfulness of such 
rates. I am not now expressing my opinion 
on this matter. 
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The point I wish to make here is the fact 
that the agreed-rate principle in railway 
ratemaking goes back many, many years. 
Great Britain adopted it in 1933 and Canada 
in 1938. Many other countries have adopted 
it—France, Australia, India—just to name a 
few. Yet, it took 25 years for the American 
railroad industry to come around and take 
a look at it and decide to give it a try. 

We in Congress always stand ready to help 
those who have legitimate problems requir- 
ing legislative action. However, you in the 
transportation industry must also stand 
ready to help yourselves whenever possibie, 

You must be ever alert to new develop- 
ments. You should be ready at all times to 
seize the initiative as new op tles 
arise. New problems must be met with bold. 
aggressive, and imaginative action. 

The President's message provides you with 
a new start. Iam confident that If you fol- 
low through on his recommendations you 
will see the dawn of a new era in trans- 
portation. 


A Critique of the Social Security Ap- 
proach to Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the questions on which we are all endeav- 
oring to secure as much information as 
possible is medicare for the aged tied in 
with social security. 

Our California Medical Association 
has just published a critique on this sub- 
ject which I am sure adds to the infor- 
mation on this important problem: 


A CRITIQUE or THE SOCIAL SECURITY APPROACH 
TO MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED—CLARIFYING 
THe ISSUE 


(Prepared by California Medical Association) 


Legislation designed to provide assistance 
for certain of the elderly needing medical 
care—legislation both in effect and pro- 
josed—has given us one of the most widely 
discussed issues of the day, Proponents and 
opponents of solutions to this problem have 
presented their points of view, often with 
greater enthusiasm, perhaps, than with a 
basic understanding of the facts. 

This is an effort to clarify some of the 
issues—an effort designed to present medi- 
cine’s position as clearly as possible. This 
position ls unreservedly one of support for 
the Kerr-Mills law. 

The Kerr-Mills law, enacted by Congress 
and now being implemented by three out of 
every five States (it began In California Janu- 
ary 1, 1962), provides assistance for the needy 
aged who require medical care. 

A social security approach, as envisioned 
in the King (H.R. 422) Anderson (S. 909) 
bills pending in Congress, would provide 
medical care—whether it is needed or not— 
to all aged persons eligible for social security 
coverage. 

The Kerr-Mills law embodies an agelong 
tradition and principle of providing assist- 
ance where itis needed. The American pub- 
lic has long been accustomed to this form of 
financial aid from local government. 

The social security approach to medical 
care embodies a far different principle. It 
assumes the care for a special segment of the 
population based on age alone and not on 
need. Once the principle of care for one 
group—whether necessary or not—is estab- 
lished, it could easily be extended to all 
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other groups. The result is the inevitable 
establishment of a system of Federal gov- 
ernmental control over all health services. 

When a consumer receives cash benefits 
from an agency of government, he can exer- 
cise his prerogative of spending them where 
and how he desires. When he receives serv- 
ices from an agency of government, he must 
accept those that are rendered under condi- 
tions established and controlled by govern- 
ment, In the case of health care services, 
these conditions can directly affect the 
quality of medical care he receives by im- 
posing limitations on the scope and extent 
of services that may be provided by the 
health professions and institutions. 

The medical profession supports the phi- 
losophy and direction of Kerr-Mills legisla- 
tion. Kerr-Mills perpetuates the dignity and 
freedom of the individual; it enables the 
medical profession to provide the highest 
quality of care; it acknowledges the rightful 
roles played by the local, State, and Federal 
Governments as supplements to Individual 
and family responsibility. 

It is this assumption of responsibility by 
the individual which has developed the vol- 
untary health insurance movement, a moyeg- 
ment that has been increasingly responsive 
to the consumer's needs and demands. If 
responsible government officials are willing 
to perpetuate and strengthen this system of 
voluntary health insurance, they can do 50 
within the framework of the Kerr-Mills law. 

A commitment to the social security ap- 
proach would represent an irrevocable de- 
cision that would stifle the future progress 
of the voluntary health insurance system, 
while at the same time freezing a level of 
benefits which could not respond to changes 
in the art and science of medicine. 

Before discussing specific points of view 
concerning the issues, it would be well to 
present the essential highlights of the two 
legislative measures (appendix A contains a 
more detailed description of the provisions 
of Kerr-Mills, as applied in California, and 
the King-Anderson proposals): 

EERR-MILLS LAW 

Provides matching funds to States for the 
provision of necessary medical care to all 
needy and near-needy persons of 65 or over. 

Authorizes each State to determine the 
standards of eligibility for medical care and 
the scope of benefits and services to be pro- 
vided. 

KING-ANDERSON BILL 


Provides for limited hospitalization and 
nursing-home care for all those 65 and over 
entitled to social security and railroad re- 
tlrement benefits, with no relationship to fl- 
nancial need. 

Provides specified home nursing care, out- 
patient diagnostic services and home care 
visits. 


Authorizes Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to formulate regulations to im- 
plement provisions. 


DEFINING THE PROBLEM 


Proponents of the social security approach 
bolster their position with a false premise 
that because a person is over 65 he is, ipso 
facto, both incapable of supporting himself 
financially and in need of medical care. In- 
asmuch as there are 16,500;000 in this age 
group in the United States this, if the 
premise were true, would indeed present a 
sizable problem. 

The facts quickly refute this position. 
Such facts were before Congress at the time 
it had a choice between the Forand bill 
(prototype of the King-Anderson measure) 
and the grant-in-aid approach of the Kerr- 
Mills bill. These facts also were discussed 
in the only major conference of its type, 
the White House Conference on Aging. And 
on the basis of these facts, Congress chose 
the plan that is now the law—Kerr-Mllls. 

Let us examine some of the assertions and 
the facts that refute them: 
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Assertion: “The majority of people over 65 
cannot afford medical care.” 

Fact: The majority can afford medical 
care. AS an age group, they are relatively 
well off. Their financial responsibilities 
are less than those of the working age 
groups, The liquid assets of persons over 
65 are the highest of any age group in the 
Nation and have been increasing rapidly. 

Seventy percent of social security bene- 
ficlaries own their own homes and 87 per- 
cent of these are mortgage free. About 25 
percent are still employed or are the wives 
of employed persons. Many already receive 
pensions, annuities, or other benefits and 
the number is increasing. 

Assertion: “Most of the people over 65 
need medical care.” 

Fact: The recent comprehensive study by 
the Health Information Foundation reveals 
that only 1 out of every 5 older persons con- 
siders his health to be poor. Substanti- 
ating evidence uncovered in the survey re- 
veals that less than 8 percent of the older 
Persons had spent more than 4 weeks in 
bed due to illmess during the 12 months 
preceding the survey. 

Over a 1-year period in the State of Call- 
fornia only 1 out of every 7 persons who 
became eligible for old age assistance did so 
because of health requirements, 

Assertion: “When older people do become 
ill, they are ill for longer periods of time 
than younger persons. Their medical care 
requirements are greater and more costly.” 

Pact; True. That is why we are more 
convinced than ever that Kerr-Mills can 
and will do the job. It can be designed to 
cover all or a substantial part of the costs 
of long-term illness in contrast to the more 
limited provisions of the social security 
approach. 

Assertion: “60 percent of all persons over 
65 had less than $1,000 in money income In 
1958.” 

Fact: On the same basis, 64 percent of all 
persons under 65 have a per capita money 
income of less than $1,000 a year. The state- 
Ment, while correct, is clearly misleading. 
A more meaningful fact is that the median 
income of family units where the head of 
the family was over 65 and working, was 
$5,300. The median income of all urban 
family units where the head of the family 
was over 65, working or not, was more than 
83.300. 

Assertion: Voluntary insurance cannot 
meet the need.” 

Fact: One out of every two persons over 
65 is now covered by some form of health 

ce. By 1970 coverage will be ex- 
tended to at least 2 out of every 3 aged 
Persons. 
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Persons over 65 are joining Blue Shield 
plans at a rate more than four times faster 
than all other age groups combined. 

Newer and more comprehensive medical 
care plans for the aged, as well as for all 
other population groups, are continually 
being developed. These plans encompass 
outpatient services, psychiatric care, and 
restorative services, among the more tradi- 
tional provisions. 

Over half (51.2 percent) of the discharges 
from short-stay hospital confinements in 
the 65-plus age group were covered by 
health insurance. Almost 60 percent of this 
group had three-fourths or more of the hos- 
pital bill paid by voluntary health insurance, 

The 65-plus group with family income 
under $4,000 had better protection than cer- 
tain younger groups. 

RATIONALIZING THE SOCIAL SECURITY APPROACH 


The issue is unique in that eyen before 
Kerr-Mills had begun to be implemented and 
long before it has had a fair opportunity to 
prove effective, proponents of the social secu- 
rity approach have taken every opportunity 
to attack it. Their arguments, in the main, 
are presented here with factual refutation: 

Assertion: “The increasing number of the 
aged justifies the social security approach.” 

Fact: Population estimates and projections 
to the year 1980 indicate that the proportion 
of the aged will not increase. The greatest 
increase in future need for medical] services 
will, it appears, be in the treatment of acute 
conditions which are characteristic of the 
younger age groups. 

Assertion: “Medical care is a right which 
should not be interfered with by a means 
test.” 

Fact: The means test is a realistic needs 


determine an individual's right to secure the 
benefits of whatever program is involved. 

This is a customary and accepted practice 
in applying for social security benefits, vet- 
erans’ benefits, permanent and total dis- 
ability benefits, workmen’s compensation 
benefits, unemployment benefits, strike bene- 
fits and eyen low-cost housing—among many 
other types of needs tests. Even the op- 
ponents of Kerr-Mills requirements acknowl- 
edge the necessity of such qualifications. 

In today’s context of social welfare, the 
means test is not used primarily to exclude— 
but rather to determine need and thus help 
assure those who are eligible that they may 
qualify. z 

Assertion: “The social security approach is 
not socialized medicine.” 

Fact: Whether it is called socialized medi- 
cine, compulsory health insurance or govern- 
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ment regimentation, or whether it is known 
as the King-Anderson bill or any other pair- 
ing of congressional names, it all adds up to 
a system of Government controls which en- 
hance Federal powers and seriously limit the 
ability of physicians to provide good medical 
care, This ultimately will become, in prac- 
tice, socialized medicine. 

No matter what it is called, “it is hardly 
lack of due process for the Government to 
regulate that which it subsidizes.” (Justice 
Robert H. Jackson ruling in Supreme Court 
case, 1942.) 

The fact is, proponents of the social 
security approach see in the King-Anderson 
bill a foot-in-the-door for compulsory cover- 
age for the entire population. 

Assertion: "The labor movement, interest- 
ed in protecting its members, is advocating 
the social security approach as the best 
means of financing medical care when it is 
needed.” 

Fact: The social security approach appears 
to be a convenient escape from financial] re- 
sponsibility for the health and welfare of 
employees that labor and management have 
assumed, 

The physician, interested in protecting the 
health of his patient, is both competent and 
qualified in determining the health needs 
of that patient. The social security approach 
will neither provide the scope of coverage nor 
the quality of medical care necessary for 
adequate maintenance of health, 

Assertion: “The social security system is 
an established insurance method.” 

Fact; It is not an insurance program. It is 
taxation imposed by law in which those 
working are taxed to provide cash benefits to 
those who have retired at stipulated age 
limits, There is no guarantee that today’s 
worker would be similarly supported when 
he retires. The U.S. Supreme Court has held 
that it is not an annuity and that Congress 
can reduce—as well as increase—benefits. 

Costs for the first year under the King- 
Anderson bill were estimated by HEW at $1 
billion. Insurance actuarial estimates in- 
creased this to $2.2 billion, with the ultimate 
cost being $6 billion a year. 


MAKE THESE FACTS KNOWN 


These assertions touch the major issues 
raised in any discussion of medical assist- 
ance for the aged by proponents of the social 
security tax device. Each of them has many 
variants, many tangent questions—but 
these, too, have their answers in the stated 
facts. 

Most physicians now these facts. Many 
among the public are not aware of them. It 
is the responsibility of the physician to use 
these facts and to make them known. 


Aprexpix A—Comparison between existing Kerr-Mills and social security approach 
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Arpenpix A—Comparison between existing Kerr-Mils and social security approach—Continued 
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Four Hundred and Thirty-one Million 
Dollars Is Needed by 25 Agencies in 
Red 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr, WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing column by Fulton Lewis, Jr. Mr. 
Lewis notes that Uncle Sam is broke, and 
points out why. Unfortunately the 
money has not been spent well, but has 
been wasted, as Mr. Lewis notes in his 
column, carried by the San Diego Union. 

The article follows: 

Four HUNDRED AND THIRTY-ONE MILLION 
DoLrLAaRs Is Nexspep BY 25 AGENCIES “IN 
Rep” 

With less than 3 months to go before 
the end of the fiscal year 1962, Uncle Sam 
Is broke. 

The U.S. House of Representatives last 
week passed H.R. 11038, known as the second 
supplemental appropriations bill of 1962. It 
provides $431 million to 25 Government agen- 
cles now running in the red. 

Included in the bill was $210,000 for the 
Secret Service to cover expenses entailed 
in the Indian jaunt of Mrs. Jacqueline 
Kennedy. The bill’s sponsor, Representative 
ALBERT THOMAS of Texas, put it this way: 

“It (the deficit) was created by the fact 
that you have a very popular President 
of the United States, a very popular Vice 
President of the United States, with their 
two lovely wives, and a very beautiful little 
child by the name of Caroline.” 

Another item in the bill calls for $64,000 
to be used by the State Department Public 
Affairs Division. That sum was originally 
deleted in committee from State’s annual 
appropriation. 

State Department aid Carl T. Rowan ad- 
mitted at that time the $64,000 would be 
used to influence legislation, something 
termed illegal in section 1913 of title 18, 
United States Code. 

Ohio Representative Franx T. Bow dis- 
covered several million dollars was to go for 
modernization of court chambers now oc- 
cupied by 73 new Federal judges. Another 
$2.5 million goes for the extension of some- 
thing called the screw-worm eradication 
project. 

Massachusetts“ Smytro Conte commented: 
“I can see the need for eradication of the 
screw-worm, but I cannot see how putting 
$2.5 million in this deficiency bill is going to 
help that program. 

“They claim to need 80-some employees to 
eliminate the screw-worm. The record shows 
they have 90,500 employees in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Why can they not 


transfer the 80 people needed in this program 
from other agencies of the Department?” 

One of the biggest items in the bill was 
$25.6 million for the United Nations, another 
voluntary assessment“ to cover the Congo 
action. Seventy nations of the UN. General 
Assembly voted in September 1960, to assess 
all member states for that operation. To 
date, 62 of that 70 have paid nothing. 

Representative Don Bruce of Indiana in- 
troduced an amendment to delete the $25 
million U.N. item from the bill. It was 
shouted down by voice vote. 

Representative H. R. Gross, self-styled 
member of the economy party, demanded the 
Speaker call for a rolicall vote on passage of 
the bill. Mr. McCormack refused and HR. 
11038 passed on a voice vote. 

Twenty-five Government agencies had an- 
other $431 million with which to play. And 
no House Member is on record as to how he 
voted. 

At least three young Congressmen, all 
Democrats, will attempt this fall to move 
upstairs to the U.S. Senate. All will receive 
substantial backing from the forces of or- 
ganized labor. 

They are Davin Kino, Utah; Sto Yates, 
Illinois, and Danny BREWSTER, Maryland. 
According to the AFL-CIO, each has a 100 
percent right“ voting record for the 87th 
Congress. 

Krxc will challenge incumbent WALLACE 
BENNETT, one of the most valuable conserva- 
tives in the upper House. BENNETT has re- 
ceived 0 percent on the AFL-CIO scorecard. 

Also with 0 percent is Senate GOP leader 
Everett Dmxsen, who will be challenged by 
Representative Yates. Big Labor has gone 
all out for Yares and expects to register 
500,000 new voters in Cook County alone for 
his benefit, 

Representative Brewster is alming for the 
Senate seat now held by JoHN MARSHALL 
BUTLER, who is retiring. Brewster must 
first defeat State Legislator Blair Lee, III in 
a primary, however. 


Oregon Anthropologist Reconstructs 
Ancient Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
we in the Pacific Northwest often con- 
sider our history in terms of a little 
over a century. One leading Oregon 
anthropologist, however, views the his- 
tory of the Oregon region in terms of 
thousands of years. His name is Dr. 
Luther Cressman, head of the depart- 
ment of anthropology at the university. 
Dr. Cressman's research has shown that 


man inhabited my State well over 9,000 
years ago. Dr. Cressman’s continued 
research has done much to give residents 
of the Pacific Northwest an understand- 
ing of the Indian culture that once 
thrived in the region. Recently the 
Christian Science Monitor gave the work 
of Dr. Cressman national recognition. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
describing Dr. Cressman’s work be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Apr. 10, 1962] 
THE PIONEERS OF 9,000 BC. 
(By Constance Bordwell) 

EUGENE, Orec.—Against a shifting scene of 
icy mountains, dense rain forests, great river 
basins, and landlocked lakes—violent at 
times with drought, flood, and volcanic erup- 
tion—early man in the Pacific Northwest has 
been tracked back at least 11,000 years and 
probably much earlier. 

One of the chief contributors to the story 
is Dr. Luther S. Cressman, head of the de- 
partment of anthropology at the University 
of Oregon. 

For over a quarter of a century, he and his 
students have been tracking down primitive 
man in this region. They have trailed him 
north to Washington, British Columbia, and 
Alaska, east to Idaho, and south to northern 
California and Nevada. 

The quest began shortly after Dr. Cress- 
man came to the university at Eugene in 
1929. Within 2 years, he had opened a study 
of petroglyphs in eastern Oregon rocks on 
the edge of the northern Great Basin. But 
while trying to decode these ancient symbols, 
he saw, nearby, a series of wave-cut caves in 
which men had once lived. 


VALLEY LAKES FORMED 


These caves had been cut into graveled 
beach lines by the waters of ancient lakes 
which now are arid valleys enclosed by tower- 
ing cliffs. Some 12,000 years ago, when the 
western ice sheet was slowly withdrawing. 
these valleys formed a vast system of pluvicl 
lakes, some over 300 feet deep. 

By 1935, Dr. Cressman had found sandals 
and basketry strikingly similar to the handi- 
work of the Basket Makers—the ancient ones 
of the Anasazi culture in the American 
Southwest. As he tapped cave after cave, he 
began to suspect that this Oregon cave cul- 
ture was not only related to that of the 
Basket Makers but was also perhaps much 
older, He had, however, no method for dat- 
ing his finds and thus supporting his con- 
clusions. 

Then, in 1938, he discovered a timepiece. 

While excavating a cave near a volcanic 
cone known as Fort Rock, he dug through an 
ancient blanket of ash and came upon & 
charred sandal. Made of expertly twisted 
sagebrush bark, it was unlike any he had 
ever seen. In this cave he uncovered 75 
similar sandals, differing in material and 
design from other sandals apparently wort 
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by contemporaries who had lived in caves 
along shores of lakes only a few miles away. 

In 1942, Dr. Cressman published an account 
of his work in the northern Great Basin, 
confident that the sagebrush sandals were 
products of an ancient culture. He also 
speculated that if the sandals had not been 
made by ancestors of the Basket Makers, at 
least the ancient Basket Makers and the early 
People of the northern Great Basin had 
common ancestors. 

His line of reasoning was clear. It is gen- 
erally assumed that early man reached the 
New World by way of Bering Strait between 
25,000 and 18,000 years ago. If such were 
the case, some of his descendants might have 
arrived, by way of ice-free routes, in the 
Great Basin between the Rocky and Cascade- 
Sierra Ranges not less than 15,000 years ago. 


DATED BY CARBON TEST 


Assuming such a north-south movement, 
Dr. Cressman speculated that pockets of peo- 
ple might haye gradually sifted into the 
northern Great Basin through the ice-free 
Snake River drainage and settled around the 
Old pluvial lakes in very early times. 

His conclusions were not taken seriously 
Until the discovery of carbon 14 dating. 

This method makes use of the fact that 
living plants and animals maintain a known 
concentration of the radioactive element 
Carbon 14 in their bodies. After they die, 
the carbon 14 decays at a known rate. 
Analysts can tell the age of plant or animal 
remains by the percentage of carbon 14 they 
contain. 

In 1950, Dr. Williard F. Libby, who devel- 
Oped this dating method at the University 
Of Chicago, assigned a date of over 9,000 
years to the Oregon sagebrush sandals. On 
the basis of this validation from an inde- 
Pendent source, the early people of the 
northern Great Basin now are ranked among 
the prehistoric pioneers of North America. 

In the meantime, Dr. Cressman had been 
excavating caves and open sites in the lush 
Klamath country, a land of rivers, marshes, 
and Inkes on the east side of the Cascades 
in southern Oregon. 

Tn unraveling the Klamath cultural thread, 
Dr. Cressman made use of another time- 
Plece—Crater Lake. Its crater was formed 
by the eruption of Mount Mazama, in the 
heart of the Cascades, about 7,600 years ago, 
according to carbon-dated evidence. 

Digging well below the mantle of Mazama 
ash to an estimated 10,000-year level, Dr. 
Cressman discovered that the early Klamath 
had lived in caves. 


SETTLED NEAR WATER 


The early Klamath settled in the land of 
Marshes and rivers as cave dwellers and 
hunters of big game like bison, camel, and 
Mammoth. When these resources disap- 
Peared with a change in climate, the Klam- 
ath made new tools and weapons, and be- 
Came skillful fishermen, fowlers, and 
Seedgatherers. In time they learned to 
build substantial winter homes and devel- 
Oped a way of life into which they drew 
elements from the Oregon coast, far down- 
river, and from the Columbia River, hun- 
dreds of miles to the north. 

The Klamath River, cutting through the 
Cascade and Coastal ranges, provides a nat- 
Ural corridor to the ocean, But at what time 

travel along it begun? Had it been up 
or down river? Or both? 

His questions were well timed. A coastal 
research program under his supervision had 
already placed the earliest known Oregon 
Maritime habitations at only about 2,000 
years ago, very late, according to some crit- 

His evidence also pointed to some kind 

Of relationship with older cultures on in- 

tior rivers like the Klamath and the 
Columbia. 

‘In 1952, before he had completed either 

€ Klamath or coastal chapter of the Ore- 
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gon story, his attention was abruptly shifted 
to the middle Columbia River. 

Construction of a dam at The Dalles— 
a narrow, deeply chiseled channel just east 
of the Cascade Mountains—forced the shift 
in emphasis. This shift, in turn, forced 
excavations that did more than pull the 
Oregon chapters into a related story. It 
also uncovered a cultural column central 
to the prehistory.of the Pacific Northwest 
and unparalleled on the North American 
Continent. 

He sensed before digging that Indians had 
lived for a very long time at this strategic 
control point along the great river of the 
West. The evidence he had uncovered, in- 
dicated that sites along the middle Colum- 
bia are among the earliest known human 
habitations in the Pacific Northwest. 

As Dr. Cressman reads this evidence, some 
time before 11,000 years ago, a thin line of 
big-game hunters appeared on the Columbia 
Plateau. Where they came from he does 
not know. But the land to which they came 
was an unfriendly place. 


STONE KNIFE FOUND 


A bit of what Dr. Cressman calls archeo- 
logical luck helped him fix the probable time 
of their arrival. 

In 1953, while probing an ancient gravel 
bar on the John Day River, an Oregon tribu- 
tary of the Columbia, he pried loose a hand- 
sized stone knife. The bar from which he 
dug the knife had been deposited over 11,000 
years ago by the Spokane Flood, according 
to geologists. This flood had released over 
500 cubic miles of water when ice damming 
glacial Lake Missoula gave way. It had 
strewn the Columbia Plateau with many 
such beds. 

From this single piece of evidence Dr, 
Cressman surmised that men had lived on 
the Oregon side of the Columbia east of 
the Cascades at least 11,000 years ago. 

Before the dam was completed, more evi- 
dence was uncovered on both sides of the 
Columbia. 

On the Washington side, charcoal remains 
of an old campfire, charred and broken bones 
of a large animal, possibly a camel, and 
a handful of stone tools were found together 
in another gravel bar of Spokane flood origin. 

On the Oregon side, reworked stone tools 
were found at the 9,000-year level. The orig- 
inal tools had probably been made at least 
as early as the John Day knife and possibly 
much earlier. 

Carbon-14 dates determined by the geo- 
chronological laboratory at Yale University 
confirmed these conclusions. The earliest 
sample dated by the carbon process gave a 
date of about 10,000 years. But there also 
was evidence of much earlier occupation 
which was not suitable for this kind of 
dating. 

Early hunters along the Columbia, like 
the Klamath to the south, did not at first 
take fish from the river. Perhaps salmon 
did not yet run in the silt-filled waters. 
Perhaps these migrant hunters had not yet 
perfected a harpoon for taking fish. 

RESOURCES TAPPED EARLY 


Still without bow and arrow, early men 
along the Columbia hunted large game with 
atlatis (throwing sticks), and used stone 
bolas to take giant birds like the condor. 
Salmon bones, do however, appear at very 
early dates—proof that, like the Klamath, 
they soon learned to make use of a rich and 
never-failing resource. 

On March, 1957, the Dalles Dam backed 
up the waters of the Columbia to their prob- 
able level of 11,000 years ago. They blotted 
out the story of a great people—but not 
before Dr. Cressman had reached far-reach- 
ing conclusions. 

There now is no question that for thou- 
sands of years before the coming of Lewis and 
Clark, the rich and stable salmon economy 
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of the middle Columbia had been drawing 

ts and traders from all parts of the 
Pacific Northwest. Acting as middlemen for 
a vast region reaching to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and beyond, the Indians at The Dalles 
doubtless traded in ideas as well as in items 
of trade such as pounded salmon of their 
own manufacture and bufalo skins from the 
Great Plains. 


Safe at Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had the good fortune to preview a mo- 
tion picture entitled “Safe at Home.” 
This type of entertainment contains a 
lesson that must affect adults as well 
as children. It is excellent for both. 
This type of picture, together with the 
cooperation of the entire family, can do 
far more good than all the laws that can 
ever be enacted. I am certain that any 
parent, viewing this with his children, 
will be pleased not only with the enter- 
tainment feature, as I was, but the 
simple lesson it conveys to very young 
and impressionable children. I could 
only hope that much more of this would 
be done. It would not only be an in- 
centive to raise our moral standards, but 
the type of picture all could enjoy. 

Though all of us are aware that the 
grave problems of juvenile delinquency 
must find their solutions within the con- 
text of the family through proper pa- 
rental supervision in an atmosphere of 
love and understanding, it is also equally 
well known that no facet of our Amer- 
ican life catches the imagination of 
youth as does the world of sport and its 
ideals of good fellowship. 

As a result, healthy outdoor recreation 
under wise and understanding auspices 
has done extraordinary amounts of good 
in helping to direct youngsters toward 
happier pursuits, controlling in great 
measure the drift to delinquency. 

I am reminded of this by this new mo- 
tion picture, called “Safe at Home” be- 
ing currently released by Columbia Pic- 
tures Corp. While it is a well-made, 
entertaining film for all the family, it 
has special distinction because of its re- 
lationship to the theme of helping trou- 
bled youth. 

Simply, it tells the story of a child 
caught in a lie, who seeks to compound 
it by boasting of his friendship for two 
of America’s most popular sports idols, 
Mickey Mantle and Roger Maris. When 
he attempts to gain their help in vindi- 


‘eating his name, he learns a lesson in 


honesty and courage which should pro- 
vide an ethical lesson for millions of 
youngsters who will see this film. 

With both Mickey Mantle and Roger 
Maris acting in the film, and chiefly re- 
sponsible for giving weight to the impor- 
tant message it has for youth, undoubt- 
edly, many will heed their words. In a 
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time when much criticism is leveled at 
the arts for not offering the best image 
of our way of life, it is heartening to note 
that the film “Safe at Home” is not only 
a successful entertainment but does a 
meritorious service for our young people. 
“Safe at Home” deserves widespread 
commendations and support. 


The Actuarial Condition of the Railroad 
Retirement System Is of Paramount 
Importance to the Active and Retired 
Railway Employees of the Nation 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
operations of the railroad retirement 
system and its outlook for the future are 
a matter of keen interest to railroad 
workers, both those already retired and 
those who are still in service. Many peo- 
ple feel that the benefits now available 
are too low and should be increased. 
Others would like to lower the retirement 
age and/or introduce certain costly 
liberalizations of a different nature. Be- 
cause of the great interest in proposed 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act, this special report provides up-to- 
date information on these vital subjects. 

The Railroad Retirement Board makes 
from time to time an actuarial valuation 
of the condition of the railroad retire- 
ment system. The object of the actu- 
arial study is to determine whether the 
existing benefit program is or is not ade- 
quately financed on a long-range basis. 
The latest actuarial valuation—adjusted 
to the June 30, 1961, position—showed 
that the railroad retirement system, as 
it now stands, is underfinanced to the 
extent of $77 million a year, or 1.79 per- 
cent of taxable payroll. Obviously, under 
these conditions, the system cannot ab- 
sorb the cost of any benefit increases 
or other liberalizations. If additional 
costs were to be imposed.upon the sys- 
tem, they would have to be accompanied 
at least by equivalent additional reve- 
nues in the form of increased payroll 
taxes on employers and employees. This 
is a basic fact which must be kept in 
mind by anyone who is seriously think- 
ing about increasing the level of benefits 
payable under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

The actuarial deficiency is a measure 
of the insufficiency of future income. It 
has been arrived at by considering all 
sources of revenue, that is payroll taxes, 
interest on the existing fund—which 
now stands at approximately $3.6 bil- 
lion—and the gains from the special 
financial arrangements with the social 
security system known as the financial 
interchange. If the reserve were to be 
used for increasing benefits, the actu- 
arial deficiency would grow bigger. 
Thus, the reserve is a necessary part of 
the financing of the present program 
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and cannot be used for any other pur- 
pose. After all, it is necessary to re- 
member that reserve funds must be ade- 
quate to guarantee present and also fu- 
ture benefits to persons still employed, 
and for that reason the retirement fund 
must be kept in a solvent condition. 

As an indication of the cost of pend- 
ing amendments, the proposal has been 
made to provide full retirement annui- 
ties at age 60 or after 30 years of serv- 
ice. According to the chief actuary of 
the Railroad Retirement Board such an 
amendment would cost $173 million an- 
nually. Other proposed amendments 
and their costs are: 

First. Amendment permitting survi- 
vors to receive benefits from railroad re- 
tirement and social security is estimated 
to cost $135 million annually. 

Second. Amendment increasing wid- 
ow’s and widowed mothers’ benefits by 
20 percent will cost $43 million. 

Third. Amendment to provide full re- 
tirement annuities after 40 years of 
service regardless of age would cost an 
estimated $19 million. 

Fourth. Amendment to provide full re- 
tirement annuities to men at age 62 with 
30 years of service is estimated to cost 
$40 million. 

Fifth. Another amendment would re- 
peal the dual benefit restrictions on 
spouses’ benefits and if approved it is 
estimated to cost $13 million. 

The railroad retirement system began 
as a staff retirement plan providing ben- 
efits only to retired employees with death 
benefits being only minor and inciden- 
tal. Over the years, the system has been 
expanded and liberalized to include also 
monthly benefits to wives of retired em- 
ployees and to survivors of deceased em- 
ployees. Benefits are now much higher 
than they were in the past and eligibil- 
ity requirements for certain types of ben- 
efits are much more liberal. The latter 
is particularly true for the disability re- 
tirement provisions which permit retire- 
ment not only for reasons of total dis- 
ability but for occupational disability as 
well. 

Most of the present financial difficul- 
ties of the railroad retirement system 
are due to the shrinkage in railroad em- 
ployment and payrolls. Benefit pay- 
ments have been increasing from year 
to year until by now they run at a rate 
of over $1 billion a year. This is more 
than twice the 1952 figure. In contrast, 
railroad employment has been constantly 
decreasing and is now some 43 percent 
below what it was 10 years ago. For- 
tunately, the adverse effects of decreas- 
ing employment are to a considerable 
extent offset by proportionately larger 
gains from the financial interchange 
with social security so that the outlook 
for the future of the railroad retirement 
system is much brighter than it would 
appear from a consideration of employ- 
ment trends alone. At the present time 
there are 818,000 persons actively em- 
ployed under the railroad retirement sys- 
tem and 832,000 retired persons eligible 
for benefits. 

The actuarial condition of the railroad 
retirement system is closely watched by 
the Railroad Retirement Board, railway 
labor and management, Congress, and 
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other interested parties. Consideration 
is now being given to certain measures 
which would bring about a reasonable 
balance between income and outgo on a 
long-range basis. According to the chief 
actuary of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, there is, therefore, no reason for 
immediate concern about the system’s 
ability to pay the benefits provided un- 
der present law. 

It is pointed out that railroad retire- 
ment benefits have been in years past 
greatly superior to those of social se- 
curity and superiority still exists in all 
benefit areas. According to the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, the average rail- 
road retirement age annuity is now $137 
as compared with $76 under social se- 
curity. However, the chief actuary of 
the Railroad Retirement Board declares 
this does not tell the whole story. He 
is of the opinion that maximum and av- 
erage retirement benefits will be growing 
under the Railroad Retirement Act and 
retirement annuities of over $300 a 
month will not be uncommon in the fu- 
ture under the provisions of the present 


law. By comparison, the chief actuary 


points out that social security benefits 
under present law will never go beyond 
$127 a month, 

Other areas of superiority include the 
refund of contribution feature—residual 
payments now averaging close to $2,000 
and scheduled to greatly increase in the 
future—the occupational disability pro- 
vision, the earlier eligibility age for wid- 
ows’ benefits—60 for railroad retirement 
versus 62 for social security—a minimum 
of 10 percent above corresponding social 
security benefits in all cases, and no re- 
duction in survivor annuities on account 
of an old-age benefit payable to the 
same individual. The additional benefit 
advantages offered by the railroad re- 
tirement system are well worth the ad- 
ditional taxes. 

In conclusion, I wish to stress the fact 
that the role of Congress in its relation- 
ship to the railroad retirement system is 
restricted to managing it for the benefit 
of employees and employers whose joint 
payroll contributions provide the life- 
blood necessary for the operation of the 
retirement system. 


Results of Poll Taken in the Sixth 
Congressional District of Washington 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently mailed questionnaires to 65,000 
residents of my congressional district. 
which includes all of Pierce County and 
all of Kitsap County with the exception 
of Bainbridge Island. It contained 12 
questions dealing with issues the ma- 
jority of which the President has pre- 
sented to Congress. 

The names of the individuals receiving 
the questionnaires were selected at 
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random from lists which gave no in- 
dication of the political leanings of those 
people. The number of recipients and 
the number of returns were sufficiently 
large to give assurance that a good 
cross-section opinion of my constituency 
would be obtained. 
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To date there has been a much better 
than average response, indicating an in- 
creased interest on the part of my people 
in the affairs of government. I have re- 
ceived thus far responses from 21 per- 
cent of the people who received question- 
naires. More returns are expected, of 
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course, but a sufficient number have now 
been received to determine the general 
views of the people of my area, I am 
sure that their opinions will be of in- 
terest to the other Members of the 
House. 

The results of the poll expressed in 
terms of percentages are as follows: 


[In percent} 
No 
opinion 
1. Should Congress give new authority to the President to further reduce U.8. tariffs on goods imported from abroad 48 12 
2. Do yon favor a new Cabinet post and Department of Urban Affairs and Housi? n+ --+-na-2ee —— BS 17 
3. Do you favor Foderal financial ald to schools as follows: 
88 Aid for school construction? ~-------------ee n+ ean onan nena nnn none m a mamma m en 31 5 
(b) Ald for teachers’ salaries?... 55 1 
(c) Aid to parochlal schools? 74 
4. Should Congress grant authority for 80 18 
8. Should the U.S. withdraw from the U. N. 7 --- 2s... ne nnn ene ne nnn noe nnee 71 11 
6, Do you favor a program of medical care for the eldorly financed through in 28 5 
Z. Should the President be givon stand! 38 li 
8. Should Congress appropriate $460,000 ters In community buildings, such as schools?__. 67 13 
9. Do you favor continuation of the foreign nid program at a cost of $4,800,000,000 for fiscal year 196087 63 13 
10. Should the Government withhold income taws on dividends and savings accounts?..........--....-----.--«--------- 64 8 
II. Should Congress raise the Government's debt limit to $308,000,000,000_ CC 59 23 
12, If now overnight facilities are to be built at Rainer National Park, should they be built at 
(a) Paradise area? 5 2 
(b) Crystal Mountain ureu 14 15 
Elsewhere?......-.-... 13 15 


Who Determines National Interest? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
question from the April 26 issue of the 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review. 
Mr. Kennedy and his administration at- 
tempt to justify their meddling in the 
steel dispute by citing national interest. 
However, presidential usurpation of 
powers over terms of private contracts 
and over prices and wages—is certainly 
not in the national interest. 

The editorial follows: 

Wo DETERMINES NATIONAL INTEREST? 


Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges, 
Uke President Kennedy himself, has at- 
tempted to justify Federal Executive inter- 
vention in the steel industry wage-price 
Situation. 

Mr. Hodges indicated this week that there 
Would be no set pattern for Executive action 

union-manngement disputes, that the 
Administration would probably confine its 
exertion of influence on decisions in basic 
Industries when the “national interest” was 
Not being considered. 

He apparently had reference to the Ken- 
Nedy guidance on the formulation of the 
Steelworkers’ contract with the steel firms, 
as well as to the later Kennedy crackdown 
Upon the industry leaders because, of their 
Contemplated increase in steel prices. 

proposed increase was not, of course, 
à part of the union contract. Nor was it 
Necessary for the steel firms to get Mr. Ken- 
Nedy's permission to boost their prices. But 
the Kennedy administration justified Federal 
intervention on the grounds of the national 
Interest Involved. 

The attitude of Mr. Kennedy and his key 
Sdvisers in this matter brings up the ques- 
Of who determines the national interest. 
ally, there are laws and judicial pro- 
cedures which govern the Government's In- 


terest in union contract questions. There 
are now no laws which permit the Presi- 
dent to legally coerce either industry man- 
agement or union leadership in the mainte- 
nance or the changing of prices or wages. 

‘The powers of the President in looking out 
for the national interest are well proscribed 
in the U.S. Constitution. Whatever direc- 
tion or intervention the President may take 
on domestic economic matters may rightly be 
bestowed upon the President by the Con- 
gress. Presidential usurpation of powers— 
over terms of private contracts and over 
prices and wages—is certainly not in the na- 
tional interest. 


Publicists Push Medical Care Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is taken from the Washington let- 
ter of the Christian Science Monitor. It 
points out the desperation of the admin- 
istration in securing passage of its medi- 
cal care for the aged bill. It also raises 
an interesting question: “If a proposal 
is worthwhile, should not it stand or fall 
on its merits without lobbying from the 
White House?” 

The article follows: 

Pusticists PUSH MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 

A half-dozen Government employees are 
at work adjacent to the White House, help- 
ing along the publicity drive for President 
Kennedy's program for elderly medical care 
under social security. 

The group has quarters in the Executive 
Offices Building. It has been giving advice 
and preparing publicity releases, TV and 
radio scripts, and advertisements for private 
groups which are backing the administra- 
tion medical program. 

This office is helping to energize senior 
citizens groups, including the National 
Council of Senior Citizens for Health Care 


Through Social Security, AFL-CIO groups, 

and the American Nurses Association. Mass 

rallies of older citizens in 28 cities are being 

readied, to be held simultancously with Pres- 

ident Kennedy's medical care speech at 

e Square Garden in New York City 
y 19. 


Life Under the Metric System—Hopefully 
a Look Into Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
nearly 90 percent of the people on earth 
use the metric system for measuring 
and weighing. I hope we will find it pos- 
sible for the United States to join them. 

On June 7, 1961, I introduced S. 2030. 
It would direct the Secretary of Com- 
merce to conduct a study to determine 
the desirability and practicability of the 
adoption in this country of a common 
system of weights and measures. 

Actually, the metric bill is not new. 
Three of our early Presidents, George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
John Quincy Adams, sought adoption of 
the metric system. Since the time of 
our Founding Fathers there have been 
advocates of the system. 

Consumers would have to learn a new 
language, were the metric system 
adopted. I think they are capable of 
meeting the challenge. 

The Machinist’s Tool Box of August 
3, 1961, tells us “What Life Would Be 
Like Under the Metric System.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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From the Machinist's Tool Box, Aug. 3, 
1961] 
WHAT Lire WOULD BE LIKE UNDER THE METRIC 
SYSTEM 

Congress may soon authorize an investiga- 
tion to find out whether or not Americans 
should do their measuring in meters and 
centimeters instead of feet and inches, in 
liters and decaliters instead of quarts and 
gallons, and in grams and kilograms instead 
of ounces and pounds. Nearly 90 percent of 
the people on earth already have the metric 
system for measuring and weighing. 

Almost unnoticed, the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics has voted to 
recommend a bill that directs the US. 
Bureau of Standards to study the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of converting to the 
metric system. 

Substitution of the metric system for the 
old familiar English system of weights and 
measures would have far-reaching conse- 
quences for all Americans. Here are a few: 

When Cal Calipers reaches into his re- 
frigerator for a beer, he would bring out a 
half-liter bottle or can instead of the old 
familiar giant half-quart. Under the metric 
system, liquids are measured by the liter. 
A liter is 1.0567 quarts. 

A changeover to the metric system would 
require eventual rewriting of every cookbook 
and the replacement of all of mother’s meas- 
uring cups and measuring spoons, 

Ditto for the pumps at every gas station 
that measure out gasoline by the gallon. 
Gasoline would be sold by liters and deca- 
liters. 

Yard goods would no longer be sold in 
the department stores. There would be 
metered instead. All measuring would 
be in meters, centimeters, and millimeters. 
A meter is 39.37 inches. A centimeter is 0.39 
inches. One inch is 2.54 centimeters. 

The system would produce the supposedly 
ideal feminine measurements of 85, 59, 85— 
centimeters, that is. In such measurement, 
of course, the true ideal depends on many 
variables, All tape measures would have to 
be replaced, not to mention yardsticks, 
rulers, protractors, etc. 

At the supermarket we would buy meats 
and groceries by the kilogram. A kilogram 
(1,000 grams) is 2.20462 pounds, which in 
turn is the weight of a liter of water. The 
stores would have to change their scales. 

If the centigrade thermometer even hit 
100, we'd all be dead—100 is the boiling point 
on the centigrade thermometer used in the 
metric system; 0 is freezing. 

Then, of course, alterations would be re- ; 
quired on all signposts. We would travel 
by kilometers instead of miles. A kilometer 
is 0.62137 of a mile. A sign that now says 
“10 miles to Washington” would read “13 
Kilometers to W: n.” We would need. 
a completely new set of maps. 

In many ways, we would find the metric 
system more convenient. Everything works 
in tens. Instead of 16 ounces to the pound, 
we would be using an even 1,000 to 
the kilogram. Instead of 12 inches to the 
foot, we would be using an even 100 centi- 
meters to the meter. 

Scientists, many engineers and some 
branches of industry, notably the drug in- 
dustry, already use the metric system. But, 
many others donot. Blue prints would have 
to change, So would micrometers and cali- 
pers and joblocks and all other shop tools. 

The changeover, if it comes, will be 
gradual, spread over several generations. 
The total expense, however, would be 80 
great that most industries are opposing the 
switch, heart and soul. 

For all Americans, an official changeover 
to the metric system would be like learning 
to speak a new language. 

Conversion table for machinists who work 
with the millimeter instead of the inch, 
this table shows the equivalents: 
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Millimeter 


Democratic Club Changes Its Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing clipping from the Long Beach, 
Calif., Independent expressing what has 
become a trend in America, A Demo- 
cratic club has resigned en masse and 
joined the Republican Party. 

The significance of this switchover is 
revealed in this newspaper article. 
These people objected to the gag rule of 
the Kennedy clan, which now apparently 
is extending even into the smallest cell 
of the Democratic Party, the local clubs. 
When told to sign a loyalty oath, these 
club members decided it was time to join 
the party of the Constitution, the Re- 
publican Party. 

Text of the clipping is as follows: 
Democratic CLUB CHANGES Irs MIND 
(By George Robeson) 

The Longwood Constitutional Democratic 
Club of Lakewood underwent a little change 
Friday night. 

It became the Longwood Constitutional 
Republican Club, 

Twenty-one members of the Democratic 
group—the majority of its membership—re- 
registered as Republicans at GOP headquar- 
ters at 3505 Atlantic Avenue, and at least 
five more are expected to follow suit today, 
according to Robert 8. Barker, thelr spokes- 
man. 

Barker was a former officer in the Los Cer- 
ritos United Democrats. He is now a vice 
president of the new Republican organiza- 
tion, The story is the same with several 
other members who had held Democratic 
club offices but switched to the GOP in the 
en masse registration. 

The group had wanted to form its own 
Democratic club, apart from the Los Cer- 
ritos organization. It did. But it couldn't 
get a charter from the California Demo- 
cratic Council, according to Barker, of 6919 
Harvey Way, Lakewood. 

“We firmly believe that the reason we were 
not granted a charter was because of sey- 
eral positions we tok which were considered 
‘extremists’ by the CDC,” Barker said. For 
example, we are in favor of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and we sup- 
port the idea of an anticommunism school 
to be sponsored by the local chamber of 
commerce.” R 

After the group voiced these views, they 
received “loyalty oaths” from the California 
Democratic Council, according to Barker. 

“The oaths, which we were to sign, said 
we would not ‘expound within meetings 
of clubs and councils of the Democratic 
Party’ any ideas ‘in contradiction to the 
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expressed positions of elected Democratic 
officials at the State or National level’ and 
we would not sign,” said Ken LaTourette 
of 4357 Studebaker Road. “Apparently, we 
would not be allowed to express an opinion.” 

George Johnson, GOP chairman for the 
32d Congressional District (Long Beach- 
Lakewood-Signal Hill) happily welcomed the 
Democratic defectors and told them “you 
will always find a hearing for your views” 
and that in the GOP “are liberals, conserva- 
tives, and middle-of-the-roaders.” 

The officers of the new Republican club, 
who, with the exception of the second vice 
president, all at one time held offices in 
Democratic groups, are: 

Ken LaTourette, president; Robert S. 
Baker, first vice president; Mrs. Dorothy 
Diehl of 4406 Knoxville Avenue, Lakewood, 
second vice president; LaTourette’s wife, 
Sheile, corresponding secretary; and Sidney 
S. Watts, of 2371 Knoxville Avenue, Lake- 
wood, treasurer. 


Who Will Decide? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or * 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the adjust- 
ment assistance section of the President's 
trade bill is difficult to reconcile with 
existing law, especially on the subject 
of unemployment compensation and re- 
training. This editorial from the Re- 
publican Courier of Findlay, Ohio, pin- 
points the problem in excellent fashion: 

Wao WI. Dre? 


Aside from the merits of higher and lower 
tariffs, or greater and lesser imports and ex- 
ports, there is a section of the new foreign 
trade bill which requires a second look. 

Under the existing Manpower Development 
and Training Act anyone unemployed be- 
cause of automation, domestic competition. 
or foreign trade, may draw from $22 to $42 
a week while undergoing a retraining course. 

Under the proposed foreign trade bill, a 
man who owes the loss of his job to foreign 
trade and is undergoing retraining can draw 
$62 a week. 

There is the making of a mess in that 
conflicting treatment. 

When a man loses his job, the reason is 
not always clear. Most American industries 
are under pressure from both foreign and 
domestic competition. Much automation is 
done in order to meet competition from low- 
cost-labor countries. 

But layoffs may occur because manage- 
ment wasn't as alert and progressive as it 
should be. If the company has a foreign 
competitor, no matter how slight the effect, 
the inference could be made that it was the 
foreign competitor who caused the drop in 
business. 

It would be all to the advantage of the 
workers for this interpretation to be made, 
and the politicians who are in charge of the 
money will not be so blind to votegetting a5 
to weigh the evidence too carefully, we'd 
guess. 

What we are on the way to having is 4 
system, if you can call it that, in which the 
reasons the man lost his job will determine 
how much unemployment compensation he 
will receive. In none of the cases discussed 
has the worker lost his job because of his 
own misconduct. He's lost his job, and he 
needs help, and why he lost the job has aoth- 
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ing to de with how much help he needs or 
is entitled to—in real life. 

But it will be the determining factor if 
this bill passes, and there's no way, really, to 
be certain of the specific causes of lost jobs. 


Awareness and Readiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Record today, what I be- 
lieve to be an excellent speech by I. Sew- 
ell Morris, major general, U.S. Army, 
commander Defense Traffic Management 
Service. General Morris was awarded 
the Salzberg Memorial Medal and pre- 
sented the 1962 Salzberg lecture at Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., on April 
9, 1962. Anyone who has studied com- 
munism will find this worthwhile read- 
ing. Further, there is presented here a 
realistic picture of our national trans- 
Portation system, the many evils and 
Suggestions for correction. General 
Morris certainly knows his subject and I 
Sincerely hope that those who are re- 
Sponsible for making the necessary im- 
provements will take heed to his remarks 
and provide the necessary action. 

The speech follows: 

AWARENESS AND READINESS 


Chancellor Tolley, distinguished fellow 
Participants in the Syracuse Transportation 
Conference, ladies, and gentlemen, a mili- 
tary man is confronted with many unique 
and interesting situations during a profes- 
sional career in uniform. These situations 
Make military life the fascinating and re- 
warding experience that it is. I have been 
blessed with a diversified and challenging 
military career and have been honored on 
Occasion in the past by my fellowman. How- 
ever, my selection as the Salzberg lecturer 
and the 14th recipient of the Salzberg Medal 
is certainly one of the highlights of my pro- 
fessional career. I deeply appreciate this 
honor. Yet I realize full well that through 
My selection you are paying tribute to hun- 

of my associates in the armed services, 
in uniform or in civil service status, who 
labor for the cause of transportation and 
traffic management proficiency. 

Tonight, I am going to talk about two 
Words which, in my judgment, are essential 
to our survival as a free society. Those two 
Words are. “awareness” and “readiness” — 
awareness of the threat we face as a Nation 
and readiness to meet that threat under any 
and all conditions. Military men have long 
preached preparedness, but preparedness to- 
day is everybody's business, not just an oc- 
Cupation of the few. I stress the point that 
this is a joint effort because the professional 
defender can no longer guarantee us total 
immunity from danger. Now is the time to 
gird our systems for emergency 
Conditions—by such action we greatly en- 
hance our ability to preserve peace. As an 
ancient saying states, “Put your trust in 
God, my boys, but keep your powder dry.” 

Let me begin by discussing briefly the 
Problem of “awareness.” Since the end of 
World War II we have grown accustomed to 
Crises as a direct result of the Soviet Com- 
Munist entry into the world power arena. 
Our impression of Soviet power has changed 
Gradually from one of disdain to one of dis- 
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belief to one of concern. We have wit- 
nessed the application of deceit, intrigue 
and the “big lie” in a variety of ways, all 
designed to spread the grip of communism 
across the globe. Crisis after crisis has 
cropped up throughout the world, each de- 
signed to probe and test the strength and 
determination of the democratic form of 
government. You and I know what has hap- 
pened, but do we really appreciate its true 
significance? Have we become so accus- 
tomed to crisis that we have grown immune 
to its threat? Do we have the attitude that 
as each new crisis crops up, this one, too, 
will pass away? 

If we do react that way, and all too often 
we do, then our mental state of awareness is 
not what it should be. Here, perhaps, is 
where we can individually and collectively 
make a contribution to total defense, for if 
we understand the true threat, and react to 
it, then our readiness posture will be en- 
hanced, 

I speak of awareness of the dangers that 
confront us, particularly a recognition of the 
type of enemy we now face. We know that 
Sino-Soviet communism is the conspirator 
but do we recognize the full impact of its 
arsenal for expansion? The Communist 
danger is one that is different from that 
which any American has ever had to do 
battle with before. Its all-inclusiveness 
makes it a foe unique in history, Com- 
munism embraces the total forces of politics, 
economics, military power, science and yes, 
even morals. Its appetite is insatiable. It 
will employ any tactic, any maneuver; use 
any device to gain its end. Communist 
strength is no longer just a propoganda in- 
strument, or a spy conspiracy or poorly 
equipped peasant armies. It is now, as 
Frank Barnett, former Director of Research, 
Richardson Foundation, Inc., has said, “a 
conspiracy armed with machine tools, elec- 
tronics, the hidden persuaders of modern 
psychiatry, and the maps of outer space. 
Communists are precinct politicians; they 
are philosopher-thugs; they are engineers; 
linguists and combat commanders, * * * 
The Soviet Union, in short, is the rein- 
carnation of the Cesare Borgia regime, a 
Renaissance tyranny equipped with com- 
puters and solid fuel rockets.” 

One doesn’t have to take my appraisal 
as gospel, Mr. Khrushchev himself has 
given us public notice of the fact that he 
is committing resources to a battle that has 
started; a battle which he believes will re- 
sult in a Soviet Communist victory. This 
is the challenge we face. Awareness of the 
threat, by each and every citizen old enough 
to comprehend, is an absolute requirement 
to the development of an adequate readiness 
posture. Are we all aware? To make my 
continuing remarks in this regard at all 
meaningful, they will be solely directed 
toward our transportation posture. 

Transportation in America is taken too 
much for granted. We have developed the 
most complex, abundant transport network 
in the world, It has been estimated that 
approximately 20 cents out of every dollar 
spent in this country is either directly or 
indirectly spent for transportation. History 
is replete with proof that once a nation’s 
transportation system is weakened, that na- 
tion's ability to fight is concurrently dissi- 
pated. Therefore, in any defense appraisal, 
the analysis of transportation capability to 
meet emergency situations must rank high 
on our check list. 

Much as the citizenry should keep them- 
selyes aware of this major asset, should we 
blame them if they are not all students of 
transportation and its problems? Should 
we be upset if the average man does not 
realize that possibly America’s most impor- 
tant service asset is literally wasting away 
with a flagrant loss of economic resources? 
Should we be upset if America’s transport 
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network is gradually being weakened in its 
ability to respond to emergency situations? 
Should we be upset, for example, if the rail- 
roads, which were the backbone of military 
transportation in this country during World 
War II, are battling economic strangulation 
with constant deterioration ever facing 
them? Should we be upset if the airline in- 
dustry has turned in a burgeoning deficit 
as a result of their 1961 annual operations? 
Should we be concerned with the mounting 
problems regulated motor carriers face while 
unregulated and, at times illegal, competi- 
tion flourishes? Should we, as citizens, care 
that transportation investments are often 
the scorn of the market place? I most cer- 
tainly believe that we should. Why? Be- 
cause our very lives may depend upon a 
flexible, responsive, yes, profitable transpor- 
tation network, that’s why. 

In a talk as brief as this one, it is obvious 
that the ills and weaknesses of our trans- 
portation systems cannot be fully covered. 
As a matter of fact, it isn't necessary, for 
transportation is an industry that has been 
almost studied to death. We are aware that 
transportation needs help and we are aware 
of these principal needs, Our efforts must 
now be directed toward solutions which will 
assure us that transportation is ready and 
capable of meeting any challenge thrust 
upon this Nation, In my judgment, it is not 
ready now. 

Do we honestly believe that the transporta- 
tion progress we have made in the past 
decade has been adequate? Have we 
strengthened our transportation defense 
posture to deal with the increased strength 
of the enemy and his new weapons of 
destruction? I need not stress again the 
significance of mobility to defense. Most 
authorities agree that any future conflict, be 
it conventional or atomic, will be won by 
the side that has the greatest mobility. In 
simple words, mobility and victory are al- 
most synonomous. 

Mobility in transportation is not confined 
to speed or capacity. To me, mobility 
means interchangeability, standardization, 
coordination of modes and compatibility of 
systems. Mobility means the ability to skirt 
disaster areas; to shift from land to 8 
from air to surface; or from any combinati 
of modes with speed and dependability. 
Mobility means immediate response to any 
combination of requirements; it means the 
employment of the inherent superiorities of 
each mode of transport for the common pur- 
pose of all. Mobility in transport today 
means survival, 

The record is clear, I think, that although 
we have progressed in the area of transport 
mobility, we have a long, hard pull ahead. 
The key to integrated mobility in this coun- 
try is the coordination of strong, healthy 
common carrier . We can ill afford 
the continued deterioration of these systems 
which, in my judgment, are vital to national 
defense. It is time to put national purpose 
above selfish interests or business as usual. 
There may never again be a nonfatal 
Dunkerque. I am not an unwarranted 
alarmist for I take my cue from President 
Kennedy when he said in November last: 
“Peace and freedom do not come cheap, 
and we are destined, all of us here today, 
to live most if not all of our lives in un- 
certainty and challenge and peril.” This is 
a clear message to me. Transportation must 
prepare to fulfill its destiny. 

What then must be done? My answer, 
quite appropriately, is based upon my judg- 
ment as a military man analyzing what is 
needed to assure adequate transportation 
response to any condition of emergency. 
My views are not tempered by political, 
modal or regulatory considerations. I sim- 
ply have tried to assess what our minimum 
standards must be to provide for an ade- 
quate transportation readiness posture. 
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I propose two of action. One 
I have called the 3-to-7 formula, and the 
second, I have named roar.” 
Both of these concepts envision your active 
interest, as well as that of your neighbors, 
across these United tSates. Both concepts 
require our mutual agreement if they are to 
be implemented. Let me now try to convince 
you that they are sound and necessary. 

The Old Testament is recognized in sub- 
stance by many religions of the world as 
basic to their beliefs. These glorious books 
are written in a flowing, beautiful prose that 
has been the subject of centuries of study; 
men have labored many hours translating 
and interpreting the script. Contained 
therein are the 10 Commandments, the 10 
guides to a good life as meaningful today 
as they were centuries ago. 

The 10 Commandments are broken down 
into two distinct segments. One group of 
Commandments says “thou shalt” they are 
stated positively; the other group says thou 
shall not,” they are stated negatively. The 
10 Commandments, in some translations. 
have a 3 to 7 formulation—3 positive to 7 
negative, 

I shall propose tonight certain command- 
ments of transportation achievement which 
I believe are necessary to assure an adequate 
transportation posture, They are also 10 
in number and likewise have the same ratio 
of 3 positive to 7 negative. Because these 
principles are ones for which we jointly must 
stand, I have changed the phraseology from 
“thou shalt” or “thou shalt not” to “we 
shall” or “we shall not.” 

First, the positive—the “we shalls”: 

1. We shall preserve, strengthen and de- 
velop the common carrier systems of the 
United States. These ms nt the 
backbone, strength, and flexibility of the 
transport response required by this Nation 
to survive in any war, be it conventional, 
nuclear, or economic. Common carrier suc- 
cess contributes to American security. 

2. We shall provide for and insure the pro- 
tection of regulated transportation. Since 
carriers compete with each other in the 
marketplace they should compete under 
equitable terms. Justice is not served when 
one mode, or carrier within a mode, is unable 
to compete in the same manner as Its rivals. 

3. We shall develop and maintain informa- 
tion about the transportation industry so 
that policymakers, regulators, competitors, 
and the public may act intelligently. An in- 
dustry of such magnitude and importance 
that has never been tallied by a census is an 
anomally. Ignorance of the industry's de- 
talled goings-on may well be the cause for 
much of the industry's ills, Intense trans- 
portation research is a prerequisite to the 
development of facts so that proper direction 
may be given to this vital industry. Stated 
simply, you can't repair if you are unaware. 

Now the “we shall nots”: 

1. We shall not permit pseudolegal trans- 
portation operations to continue to the detri- 
ment of the national interest. Private car- 
riers fulfill a vital role if in fact that is 
what they are, but common carriage better 
protects a wider public interest, Unfair, 
unregulated, and illegal inroads by for-hire 
carriers should not be allowed to impede 
common carrier developments and growth. 

2. We shall not discriminate amongst 
shippers as to charges they pay for trans- 
portation. In support of this national re- 
quirement, carriers should be afforded fair 
and equitable revenues from all shippers, 
regardless of thelr size or position in the 
economy, including the Government itself. 

3. We shall not impede coordination 
among modes and between modes or carriers. 
Coordination is the catalyst for standardiza- 
tion and flexibility which are the prerequl- 
sites to mobility. Benefits from effective 
transport coordination accrue to the national 
interest, not just to the carrier participants. 
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4. We shall not countenance wasteful prac- 
tices in utilization of transport resources, 
particularly human resources. Growth and 
effectiveness of transportation are directly 
related to the economical and sound employ- 
ment of the many transport resources. Poli- 
cies and agreements between management 
and labor must be developed in the national 
interest to assure that transportation can 
grow into its full potential. 

5. We shall not tolerate the arresting of 
transportation progress through indecisive 
governmental attitudes or jurisdictional 
gaps. 
fairly applied to American transportation as 
a whole. Development of through inter- 
modal routes and joint rates must not stag- 
nate because of jurisdictional inadequacies. 
As you know, the administration is moving 
to make the governmental approach u deci- 
sive one, 

6. We shall not permit the alarming rate 
of deterioration of transport equipment and 
facilities to continue. Modernization of the 
national transport systems continues to be 
marginal at best. Factors. contributing to 
this situation are complex and varied, Be- 
cause of the critical importance of transpor- 
tation to the Nation's survival, provision for 
adequate modernization of its fleets and fa- 
cilities to keep pace with national growth 
and emergency needs is a must, 

7. And finally, we shall not tolerate the 
continued decline of educational opportuni- 
ties and incentives that encourage students 
to study for and pursue careers in transpor- 
tation. Our hope for tomorrow is our youth 
of today. Transportation is not getting its 
share of this priceless treasure. I am happy 
to observe that here at Syracuse University 
you have a fine group of young people study- 
ing transportation, a curriculum headed by 
Dr. Virgil Cover, a recognized educator and 
transport expert of national stature, This 
Nation needs more Dr, Covers and more 
transportation students like those who are 
privileged to study here under his guidance. 
Of all the cures or needs I can think of, 
transportation needs nothing so badly as it 
needs imagination, vitality, aggressiveness 
and enthusiasm, assets which an informed 
and educated youth can provide. 

This, then, is the 3-to-7 formula, the 
10 commandments of transportation 
achievement, which I believe would assure, 
if adopted, a strong, vigorous, responsive 
and flexible transport system; a system best 
able to serve its two masters. You and I, as 
ordinary individual citizens, are the master 
it serves in peacetime, The primary and all- 
important master, however, is the country 
which it must serve during periods of emer- 
gency or war. It is that primary master 
which transportation must now prepare to 
serve. Transportation can no longer expand 
after an emergency arises as was true in the 
past. In tomorrow’s emergencies, transpor- 
tation will be called upon to serve with 
what it then has available. $ 

At the outset of this talk I quoted the 
old saying, “Put your trust in God, my boys, 
but keep your powder dry.” In other words, 
put your faith in the Lord but also be pre- 
pared to meet the enemy and defend your- 
self. Said in another fashion, “Sitting and 
wishing won't seal your fate, the Lord pro- 
vides the fishing but you must dig the bait.” 
The stimulus to success is you. You are the 
master of your destiny. 

So let's keep the powder dry, but let's do it 
together. The American public frequently 
responds best to a promotional effort, to a 
Madison Avenue arrangement, to a catch- 
word situation. Thus, I propose that we 
begin “Operation Roar.” Operation Roar will 
be a nationwide program preaching aware- 
ness and readiness; a program that will de- 
velop a transport posture for defense so 
strong no enemy would dare test it; a pro- 
gram dedicated to the creation of a dynamic 
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defense transport system to best serve the 
Nation during peacetime as well as in time 
of emergency. 

“Roar” stands for “responsive, operating. 
and ready”—in being or in a single word 
Roar, Another way of saying it is that we 
don't set up the machinery to assure this 
readiness after an emergency starts; rather 
we establish that machinery now. The na- 


ture of the threat today doesn’t give us the 


cushion of time we have enjoyed in the past. 
For example, in World War II, months 
passed before the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation began effectively exercising control 
of surface transportation. We surely must 
not count on such luxury of time in the 
future. 

In February of this year, the President 
assigned responsibility to the Secretary of 
Commerce for development of plans to assure 
transport mobility during any future emer- 
gency. This action is a dynamic forward 
step. But planning for such a complex prob- 
lem will take understanding, sacrifice, and 
dedication. It will receive the wholehearted 
support of industry, I am certain, but will 
require the support of the public as well. 
So here is our chance. We who are engaged 
in transportation pursuits can now con- 
tribute our talents to a common purpose of 
national defense preparedness. Plans devel- 
oped for emergency use can, with our sup- 
port, be converted into standby machinery 
ready to go at a moment's notice, This 18 
the kind of readiness which this country has 
a right to expect from transportation. This 
is a challenge to which we must respond— 
now. 

Since I have just mentioned an action of 
the President in February, let me allude to 
another extremely important topic which is 
dealt with in a much more recent enuncia- 
tion by the President—his transportation 
message of last Thursday. 

One of the characteristics of our common 
carrier system which makes a definitely neg- 
ative contribution to readiness is its horribly 
complicated rate structure. It is a monster- 
One of our DTMS people is given to describ- 
ing it as “a mountain of worms.” This stag- 
gering complexity is, itself, one of the reasons 
why traffic is being driven away from the 
common carriers. For years we have been 
struggling manfully to bring the structure 
under manageable control so far as defense 
traffic is concerned. There are many obstruc- 
tions. The rates generally do not respond 
to any underlying mathematical law. Good 
authorities have concluded that, rather than 
adapt computers to the rate structure, the 
rate structure must be tailored to computer 
capabilities. We have gone so far as to pre- 
pare legislation which authorizes and en- 
courages using Government traffic as a sort 
of proving ground on which to perform use- 
ful experiments in simplifying rates, since 
the Government is not competing in the 
economy with industrial shippers. 

The President has made a noteworthy step 
forward in the struggle for simplification. 
He has not only affirmatively encourag' 
simplification for Government traffic, but 
has directed experimentation in simplifying 
rates generally. With our general applause 
for the President's message, we are temp 
to whistle and stamp our feet in approval of 
this recognition of a long-neglected ares. 

Since this development has occurred since 
my 2 and 7 formulation, I am impelled to 
add an 11th commandment: “We shall 
simplify.” 

Many things improve with time. Many 
things decay and spoil with time. Where 
defense is concerned, time can be a boon or 
a bane. An enemy, despite certain inherent 
weaknesses, might prevail if it has time- 
The speed with which we strengthened our 
missile posture shows what can happen if 
time and dynamic leadership are available. 
Time is one of the rarest of all 
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There is no way to recover it once it has 
passed. The best possible use of it must 
be made when it is here. We must act 
quickly if we are to act at all. 

We live in a marvelous period of history. 
We live in the greatest country the world 
has ever known. America has earned a place 
in history because we have proven that peo- 
ples from many nations can live together in 
peace, enjoying the freedoms that philo- 
sophers have written about for generations. 
Yet things that come easily usually carry a 
low price tag. We, who now live in Amer- 
ica, have had things too easy. Some of us 
forget how precious is the gift of freedom. 
We should not have to lose it to find its 
virtue. We can learn it from the words of 
those who earned it the hard way. Read 
about freedom as envisioned and experienced 
by Thomas Jefferson or Tom Paine. Read 
about its loss by the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters. Read about it and believe it. 
Believe it and protect it. Let awareness and 
readiness be your watchwords. Practice 
awareness—insist upon readiness. In that 
way. you and I can assure that transporta- 
tion will meet any challenge facing our Na- 
tion as America shapes its own destiny. 
“Put your trust in God, my boys, but keep 
your powder dry.” 


The Lush Life of U.N. Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared in the London Sunday 
ress on January 14, 1962, an article 
by Bernard Harris entitled “The Lush 
Life: No Wonder the U.N. Organization 
Staff Want To Keep Their Jobs.” I be- 
lieve this article will be of interest to 
Many Members of Congress and, there- 
fore, under unanimous consent I will in- 
sert it in the Appendix of the RECORD; 
THE Lus Lire: No Wonner THE U.N. OR- 
3 Stary Want To KEEP THEIR 
ons 


(By Bernard Harris) 

For thousands of people living in luxury 
in many parts of the world this is a most 
Worrying weekend. I refer to the world’s 
newest and plushiest élite—the people em- 
Pora by the United Nations and its agen- 


For as criticism of the U.N. grows and its 
ces get weaker so a shadow is cast over 
the glittering life ahead of them. 

And what a life it is. 

They pay no income tax on their salaries. 
Many of them also get freedom from Ous- 

duties on goods for personal use. They 
dan buy their whisky and their gin and their 
Cigarettes without tax. 

Some even obtain exemption from car 
license duty. Others get a reduction in rates 
on their homes. 

GIVEN UP 


The vast umbrella of the U.N. Organization 
also gives protection against infringement 
Of ruies and regulations and laws which for 
8 fortunate folk could mean a fine or even 

Thus in New York the police haye long 
Since grown tired of trying to book U.N, Or- 
ganization officials for car parking offenses. 

diplomatic license plates make the 
Police powerless. And so that thin, up- 
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turned matchbox of a building which houses 
U.N.O.’s secretariat has become known as the 
headquarters of the UNtouchables. 

How many people enjoy privileges like 
this? 

U.N.O.’s administrative staff, with that of 
the associated agencies, amounts to about 
14,000—more than 10 times as big as the 
staff of the old League of Nations. 

The largest single section is at the head- 
quarters in New York, where about 4,000 
men and women, recruited from all over the 
world, carry out U.N.O.’s day-to-day opera- 
tions. 

On the 38th floor is the office. of 52-year- 
old U Thant, the Burmese-born administra- 
tive boss. 

As Secretary General he is entitled to pay 
and allowances of $56,400 a year, free of tax. 
To be left with that amount of cash in 
Britain one would need a taxed income of 
over $282,000. 

PAY PLEA 


Advising U Thant are eight under secre- 
taries of varied nationality who, in spite of 
U.N.O.'s desperate financial crisis, are being 
recommended by him for pay increases of 
$2,538. This will bring them to $17,625 a 
year tax free—equal to a taxed salary in 
Britain of about $33,840. 

If the increases are approved there will be 
61 people on this pay level. 

But if pay looks high in New York it is 
far, far better for those prepared to rough it 
with U.N.O. in the Congo. 

Its civilian staff there at the last count 
numbered close on 1,000, of whom two- 
thirds were drawing an untaxed allowance of 
$19.74 a day. 

There were typists with $188.94 in their 
weekly pay packets and young executives 
with $282. All untaxed. 

The new race of world citizens is, however, 
seen to best advantage in such centers as 
Rome, Geneva, and Paris, where some of the 
13 “specialized agencies” of U.N.O. have their 
headquarters. 

In the marble palace in Rome which 
Mussolini intended as the administrative 
center of Italy’s colonial empire, are housed 
the 1,400 men and women who run the Food 
and Agriculture tion. 

At its head is a shy, studious Indian, Mr. 
Binay Ranjan Sen. 

As a senior Indian civil servant Mr. Sen 
was paid $7,614 a year, less tax. As a cosmo- 
politan civil servant he gets, with allowances, 
$23,970 tax free, equal at our rates to about 
$56,400, less tax. 

His staff's salaries range from about 
$225.60 monthly (equal to $67.68 a week, less 
tax, here) for typists to $11,280 a year (near- 
ly $16,920 less tax) for heads of departments. 

DUTY FREE 


There is a staff commissariat into which, 
by permission of the Italian Government, is 
imported duty free, everything from French 
wines and Scotch whisky to foreign cigarettes 
and American canned 

All are sold extremely cheaply. A bottle 
of scotch costs about 9s. sterling. 

Many senior employees have C.D. plates 
on their cars and are entitled to diplomatic 
immunity in the event of accident or in- 
fringement of regulations. 

There are so many of these cars that they 
have their own special park. 

Top employees occupy fashionable apart- 
ments with Director-General Sen housed in 
the exclusive Aventino district. 

And the UN. O. flag flutters on his chauf- 
feur-driven limousine as he goes to his 
office. 

Move from Rome to Geneva, where U.N.O. 
and 3 agencies employ 4,000 people. 

Among them is the World Health Organi- 
gation, which has recently announced a 
$8,178,000 plan for bigger and better offices 
for its staff. 
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Its Director-General is Dr. Marcolino Can- 
dau, a Brazilian medical man, who is on 
much the same pay basis as Mr. Sen in Rome. 

The tax-free pay packets of his hundreds 
of typists—and those of the other agencies— 
start at $211.50 a month. A girl who also 
knows shorthand can make $282. 

All the international civil servants in 
these organizations have the right to one 
duty-free car, and most of them pay no car 
tax. Higher officials enjoy duty-free imports 
of liquor, cigarettes, and even furniture. 
Many get petrol free of tax. 

All the staff get 6 weeks’ holiday a year. 
And every 2 years they are entitled to a holi- 
day back home with fares paid for themselves 
and their families. 

On the journey, no matter where they live, 
they are provided with a cost-of-living al- 
lowance, and the holiday actually begins 
only when they arrive home. 

One New Zealander working in Geneva 
has a wife and five children—and it costs 
U.N.O. about $10,434 every 2 years to send 
him and his family home on holidays. 

NEW PALACE 


In Paris the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization— 
UNESCO—is busy building its fourth palace 
at an estimated cost of $5,640,000 to accom- 
modate some of its 1,200 staff. 

And so it goes on. There are other agen- 
cies in Berne, Montreal, and Wi 
but the privileges and advantages for those 
who work in them are much the same. 

How much does all this cost the taxpayers 
of Britain? 

Our bill for the past year has recently been 
stated at $29,610,000 of which just on 
$5,640,000 was our share of U.N.O.’s regular 
budget, and a further $14,100,000 went in 
technical assistance and relief funds. 

NO SURPRISE 


Is it not scandalous that our hard-pressed 
taxpayers should have to put up so much 
money to enable a cosmopolitan collection of 
people to escape taxation and enjoy many 
other privileges? 

Why should it be necessary to offer these 
inducements to people whom we are assured 
are dedicated idealists seeking no other 
reward than to make a success of U.N.O.? 

Now we have U Thant calmly proposing to 
push up pay rates by $2,820,000 a year at a 
time when he is desperately trying to sell 
$200,220,000 of bonds to get U.N.O. out of 
its gravest ever financial crisis. 

Isn't it amazing that in these circum- 
stances he should expect us to put up still 
more money? 

According to Mr. Adlai Stevenson, UN. O. 
is on the verge of death from financial 
hemorrhage. 

Can you be surprised if many people in 
Britain are coming to the conclusion that 
the best way of dealing with that hemorrhage 
would be to apply a tourniquet round the 
neck? 


A Diagnosis, a Plea, and a Proposal— 
Dr. William H. Crook, President, San 
Marcos Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 
Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
on Friday, April 27, Dr. William H. 
Crook, president of the San Marcos 
Baptist Academy, San Marcos, Tex., de- 
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livered a most challenging speech to the 
members of the South Texas Press As- 
sociation. 

Because I feel strongly that this is a 
very timely speech, I ask consent that 
it be included in my remarks. 

The editor of the San Marcos Record 
had this comment on Dr. Crook’s speech, 
and I quote: 

(Evrror’s Note.—The following speech 
made by Dr. William Crook to the newsmen 
of the South Texas Press Association on 
Friday, April 27, was of such a timely nature, 
and has so much merit for our freedom of 
expression, that the Record is printing his 
speech in full text.) 

A DIAGNOSIS, A PLEA, AND A PROPOSAL 


Americans are the best critics in the world. 
We practice the art with a flair. It is bred 
into the bone and marrow of us and passed 
down as a skill from father to son. We have 
an instinct for criticism. We sense that our 
survival as a free people depends on it. 
Criticism is the lubricant for the working 
parts of our democratic system—the Drano 
that flushes out our national plumbing. 
Everything that we respect and believe in, 
every institution, every principle, every idea, 
every person, has had to pass through the 
sustained fire of public criticism. Criticism 
is both our national pastime and our secret 
of success, 

But as it is difficult for the artist to paint 
himself, or the doctor to diagnose his own 
illness, so it is hard for the critic to turn 
his eyes inward in self-study, Yet a scrutiny 
of ourselves is a pressing national need. If 
as a people we cannot find the discipline to 
fix and hold our gaze on our own viscera, 
then we should call, not for a man on horse- 
back, but for a man with a tongue or a pen 
who can diagnose our sickness for us. Gen- 
erations after Milton's death, poets and 
statesmen called for his ghost to return 
and probe the unsoundness in England's 
anatomy. We need such a man now to tell 
us about ourselves. 

America is not well. This once healthy, 
robust, and confident Republic has all the 
symptoms of free-floating anxiety. Anxiety 
is fear and free-floating anxiety is fear that 
does not know its own name—an anxiety 
that is unattached and cannot point to the 
specific cause of its anxiousness, Like wild 
geese too long in flight, it honks into the 
headwinds and searches for a place to land. 
Such is our wearled and anxious state of 
mind, We are afraid but we do not know 
the name of our fear. So we have given 
it a name; we have named it communism. 
It Is the cause of all our troubles and the 
source of all our fears. 

We readily admit that communism is an 
evil and potent threat to our way of life 
and it is good that the alarm has been 
sounded against it. But there is more to 
preparing for an attack than pounding on 
the bell. We are a threatened peopie—more 
threatened than we know—and from more 
directions than we think. Communism may 
be our worst enemy but it is not our only 
enemy. And this is precisely my point. If 
we permit our terror of one enemy to grow 
out of all proportion, we will be too fright- 
ened to recognize our other enemies when 
we see them. In our blind panic, we may 
even ask them to help us barricade the doors 
and find ourselves locked in with them and 
outnumbered. The confronting the 
United States today is not so much a blind- 
ness to the threat to her security, as it is an 
overamplification of the threat, 

A country, like a person, has moods and 
humors and passes through them. But the 
mania that has gripped us, if not diagnosed 
and treated, may not be too easy to shake 
off, And here is where, in my opinion, the 
news printers of the Nation should come in. 
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If for no other reason than to protect your- 
selves, you should become involved. For the 
fear that seeks to find a cause for being 
afraid peers into every face, suspects every- 
one and everything. At present this un- 
named fear has fixed Its suspicious stare on 
bocks— all kinds of books. Mother Goose 
books, public textbooks and Sunday school 
books. Under calmer circumstances, such 
vigilance might be a virtue for it is well for 
a population to know what it is reading. 
But many of these self-appointed guardians 
of our reading habits are hysterical and irra- 
tional—and they worry me. They should 
worry you too because flames travel from 
books to authors, from editorials to editors. 
After all, it is sound logic to say that if it is 
good to burn a book, it is infinitely better to 
burn the man who wrote it. If the human 
being has learned anything during his long 
struggle for emancipation, he should have 
learned this: censorship is futility. Books 
are ideas written down and ideas, good or 
evil, are immune to fire. Like germs, ideas 
thrive and reproduce in isolation. Ban an 
idea to the shade of secrecy, keep it moist 
with the sweat of a frightened people, and 
you have contributed to its growth. But 
take the same idea into the light where it 
can be examined, measured, weighed and 
compared. Especially compared. Compari- 
son is to ideas what competition is to enter- 
prise. Only by measuring one idea against 
another can we judge the actual size of it. 
No one knows this better than the Commu- 
nists. At this time they cannot stand an 
appraisal of their doctrine. It has failed 
them and they need time to patch it up. 
What have they been saying to the world? 
“Here is our case, study it carefully and 
decide"? No. They have been saying: 
“Watch us hit the moon—look how far we 
can throw our missiles—see what a splash 
we can make with our bombs.” Anything 
to distract us from the examination of their 
ideas. To be palatable at all, their philoso- 
phy must be sugar-coated. Their Marxism 
is no longer presented in terms of logic and 
Hegalian certainty. Rather it is accompan- 
ied by pageantry, fireworks and parades. 
The Communists would rather compete with 
us in space and world trade, in consumer 
goods, in armaments; in anything but in 
thoughts. Their ideas are broken and must 
be patched up by frantic propaganda and 
indoctrination. 

Their gods, their saints, their heroes, have 
failed them and they know it. But we don't 
know it. In our present state of mind we 
have not comprehended. We have convinced 
ourselves that Communists are 10 feet tall 
with strategy that is always brilliant. They 
are conquering the world and we cannot stop 
them. They are supermen with an infal- 
lible doctrine so irresistible that our only 
defense against it is to stay ignorant of it. 
At the same time, our poor country has 
passed its zenith and is in its dotage. We 
are fat and lazy and stupid. Our strategy is 
folly and the old ideas that once fired us 
have lost their force and inspiration, So we 
think, and not knowing what else to do, we 
sit down to wait for the inevitable end. 
And thus we are enemies of ourselves. 

Here again is where the press could help 
us, You could lead us to a restoration of 
confidence in ourselves and in our country. 
You could frankly diagnose our weakness 
and prescribe for it. You could boost our 
slumping morale. A good starting place 
would be a change in the diet that you feed 
us. Give us a better picture of the human 
race than man as a 4-F—a freak, a fraud, a 
fool, or a fanatic. 

No one speaks to us as often as you do or 
has more influence upon us. By a deliber- 
ate effort and with no departure from the 
ethics of the profession, the newspapers of 
America could restore our national poise and 
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perspective. And this brings me to the last 
division of the title: “A Diagnosis, a Plea, 
and a Proposal.” Running the risk of being 
outrageously presumptuous, I want to make 
& proposal. I propose the establishment 
in print of a free market of ideas—ideas 
out in the open—the opposite of censor- 
ship (and I speak now of ideologies, not ob- 
scenities.) I propose a daring application 
of the principles. of free enterprise to the 
world of thought. Set up the market in 
a prominent place in your paper. Let the 
two ideas that compete for world loyalty be 
compared side by side, line by line, point by 
point—column inch for column inch. Start 
with the concept of man and moye on into 
the state. Go into detail. Keep it simple. 
Keep it free of propaganda and emotion. 
Just give us facts. Report the case. Let 
us see what democracy and communism 
really are, how they differ, and which is bet- 
ter. Let the debate go on as long as neces- 
sary until the issue is decided. Let their 
ideas and our ideas compete and when the 
contest is over, we shall see which idea is the 
fullest expression of the nature of man. 
And we shall see for ourselves and know for 
certain that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall never perish 
from the earth. 


Observations on Soviet Ladies’ Visit 
Hosted by “Friendship 7” Committee, 
Topeka, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, although I 
have some serious reservations as to the 
effectiveness of continued diplomatic 
negotiations with the Communists, I do 
believe there is a great opportunity for 
a better personal understanding between 
the people of Russia and the people of 
this Nation. 

The possibility of improving an under- 
standing between the two nations was 
well demonstrated recently by a visit of 
a number of ladies from Russia to the 
United States. Asa part of their agenda 
in this country, a 3-day visit was sched- 
uled for Topeka, Kans., as guests of 
some individuals in the Topeka com- 
munity. One of the members of the host 
committee in Topeka, Mrs. Charles Mar- 
ling, has written her comments and ob- 
servations on this 3-day visit. I think 
her comments will be of interest to the 
Members of the House. 

The article follows: 

OBSERVATIONS REGARDING Soviet Lapres’ VISIT 
Hosten sy “FRIENDSHIP 7“ COMMITTEE, 
TOPEKA, Kans. 

Perhaps it should be explained that the 
name of the Topeka area committee stems 
from two facts: here were seven members on 
the committee, the committee was “actl- 
vated” about the time of the John Glenn or- 
bital flight. Our purpose while entertaining 
the eight women from the U.S.S.R. was 
“peace through friendliness.” 

Enclosed is a copy of the schedule planned 
for the days of the visit spent in this area 
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* 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. The guests were completely worn out on 
arrival in Kansas; they were more interested 
in sitting than in seeing the first part of the 
visit, 

2. They were appreciative of group partici- 
pation on all tours, although they were 
separated for transportation and lodging. A 
group of four, or at most six, would afford 
smoother handling and allow easier hosting, 

3. They were pleasant individuals and re- 
ceptive to gestures of warm friendliness. 
However, the presence of an American in- 
terpreter would Insure that our statements 
were correctly and properly translated by 
their interpreter. 

4. The status of these women ought to be 
considered quasi-official, they were not the 
average man-in-the-street citizen, 

5. They were not converted to democracy 
Soviet propaganda has done its job well. 

SUGGESTIONS 

I. There might be an advantage to having 
all the local hosting committees work to- 
gether, as far as is possible by mail and 
phone, so that the entire U.S. tour could be 
made more cohesive. This would avoid du- 
Plication of events, provide greater range 
of activities (for instance the Midwest can 
do some things the coastal regions cannot, 
and likewise, other areas have industries 
and organizational opportunities we do not). 
At the same time, cooperative planning 
would afford some rest for the guests, where- 
as this unorganized type shoved them into 
round after round of touring, for each area 
had a great deal to put into the time allotted. 

Use could be made of one of the well- 
known rules of thumb of good advertising: 
to wit, that repetition sets a point more 
firmly in the mind. We could, by skilled 
Planning, make use of such assets-as friendly 
Political rivalry, such as was done here 
through the presence of Georgia Neese Gray, 
former Treasurer of the United States and 
how Kansas Democratic chairman, and Mrs. 
A. Harry Crane, wife of the former Kansas 
Republican chairman and mother-in-law. 
to the current one, Again, we made use of 
Private enterprise, demonstrating the duty 
and privilege of private citizens to voice 
ideas to the Congress, Mr. Henry Bubb, presi- 
dent of a savings and loan association, had 
just returned from a Senate hearing per- 
taining to banking and loan laws. (This 
also brought ons an interesting sidelight 
when Mrs. Gray; a banker, presented her 
Side of the argument. However, it was later 
learned that the guests understood none of 
this friendly argument. because of lack of 
background in our type economy.) Another 
tool we used presented the obligation to use 
Public funds to procure the best media, re- 
Bardless of the country of origin of material, 
Writers or translators, as was shown in the 
Public Library. 

It might be worthwhile to consider using 
& specific, typical feature similar to those 
aboye mentioned, and show or demonstrate 
how this re-occurs in each region and 
throughout our country. 

II. To carry out suggestion I would con- 
Sume more time, but more time would have 

n to our advantage eren as we worked 
Out this visit. ‘There was a lack of informa- 
tion from the originator of the porgram for 
this area to operate intelligently. 

III. The majority of our committee feels 
Very strongly that there must be strict co- 
Operation with the U.S. Department of State. 

e reasons are threefold: To insure their 
Permission ond support for further ex- 

ges; to uphold the character and repu- 
tation of the local citizens who are asked 

Work on the project; to keep faith with 
dur Government. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that we be on their team, and 

hey on ours if they are to be asked for 
pearance on services of this nature. 
hether their views are wrong or right as 
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to clearances, exchanges, and so forth, is not 
to be argued by a committee undertaking 
this kind of service; cooperation is all that 
can come from the end, 

IV. It is felt that if there ts value in 
conducting this type of program for mem- 
bers of the U.S.S.R., surely, it would be of 
value for citizens of other countries, It 
might be well to offer to be of service to 
the Department of State, in future plans, 
if they would care to avail themselves of 
haying hosts for such visits similar to this 
one, 

V. In the long run, more actual gain might 
come from entertaining or providing for 
students from the U.S. SR. to study or visit 
in this country. There are some 70,000 for- 
eign students in the United States, but none 
from the Soviet Union or her satellites. This 
would have to originate from sources other 
than this committee, of course, 

VI. This point, also, is not within our 
province; however, it should be mentioned 
that if there is a reciprocity visit, it would 
be well to send the US. citizens to cities 
other than the usual few the U.S.S.R. now 
has open to tourists, The point should be 
stressed that the visits are not on the same 
level as “touring.” 

VII. These particular guests were inter- 
ested in rural America, and it would be well 
to include a rural stay on all forthcoming 
visits. 

. SUMMARY 

It must be said that this was an extremely 
interesting labor. One realization to be 
gained is that there has been a possible de- 
cline of patriotism for America on the part 
of some of her citizenry. What we have here, 
unflawless though it be, is worth loving. 
It is worth showing to all who may wish to 
visit. It is worth every effort to keep our 
way of life for our children. 

If this project Is a step in the direction 
of accomplishing this, then it has been worth 
every effort expended. 


Didn’t Bank on This 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
5 or 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr, Speaker, 
without question one of the most con- 
tentious bills that is before the Congress 
this year is H.R. 10650, the Revenue Act 
of 1962. 

There is in fact a public uprising over 
one particular section of this bill—the 
proposal to apply the withholding in- 
come tax to savings accounts. I believe 
that every Member can attest to this 
by noting the volume of mail he has 
received on the subject.- 

This public uprising has not gone un- 
noticed by the public press, and under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
this editorial comment of May 7, 1962, 
in the Newark Star-Ledger, which has a 
wide circulation in the 12th Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey, which I 
have the honor to represent: 

Dix r BANK ON THIS 

Legislators in Washington are reported 
surprised at the amount of mail they are get- 
ting In opposition to a tax-withhoiding plan 
for sayings accounts, 
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Maybe their astonishment is explained by 
noting that the American public has accept- ` 
ed other tax measures in an extremely docile 
manner. It’s possible our past behavior led 
Washington to assume that nobody would 
mind this new venture. 

But the legislators’ surprise still seems a 
bit surprising. Of all people, Members of 
Congress should be aware that hardly any- 
body will be enthusiastic about plans to take 
his money away from him. 

The official line is that this is not a new 
tax, that it is merely a convenient system 
for withholding taxes that should be paid 
anyway, and that it will prevent a multimil- 
lion-dollar annual evasion of such taxes. In 
short, deducting taxes from bank interest is 
much the same as the existing system of de- 
ducting taxes from paychecks, 

True as all that might be, it comes square- 
ly into conflict with highly private and per- 
sonal associations people attach to bank 
accounts. 

A person's savings account can be far more 
an intimate item than a paycheck. 

To build a bank account, you have to de- 
cide to start one. Then you have to make 
the deposits yourself. Quite likely they are 
made in small amounts over a long period of 
time. And quite likely the money is being 
saved with personal plans or dreams in mind. 
It's all very private, and not quite the same 
as beling handed a paycheck that might have 
been set rather impersonally. 

And the interest on bank accounts, unlike 
the taxed income that we never expect to 
find in our pay envelopes, seems very much 
like Income on which the Government has no 
tax claim until the end of the year. 

Of course, not everyone has been paying 
the tax at the end of the year, and that's why 
Washington says it's necessary to begin col- 
lecting it arbitrarily by deductions, whether 
or not the deductions will prove excessive for 
individual taxpayers. 

It’s not necessary, though, if Washington 
can be made to realize that there are ways 
of catching delinquent taxpayers without 
subjecting the conscientious ones to an an- 
noying and unfair system. 

If we were on the right track, Washington 
would be coming up with plans to abolish 
the deduction system and put more personal 
responsibility into the paying of taxes. 

Instead, the proposal is for widening the 
system, with its clear implication that the 
Government feels it can't trust the public to 
pay up. 

If Washington decided to forget about this 
whole new tax proposal, chances are the pub- 
lie wouldn't mind one bit. 


The New Freedom: Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, a 
small voice is bringing a message of free 
enterprise to the Nation which is being 
heard, also, throughout the free world. 
This voice is a handbook of free enter- 
prise. It is called the “Start Your Own 
Business Annual,” a compilation of op- 
portunity in America with brilliantly 
conceived articles reflecting the spirit of 
our times, 

I should like to bring to your attention, 
Mr. Speaker, an article which deserves 
reading from the “Start Your Own Busi- 
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ness Annual.“ It is titled “The New 
Freedom: Act of 1958”: 
THE New FREEDOM: Act or 1958 


In the summer of 1958, the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act became law and opened 
new frontiers of enterprise for US. citizens. 

The act, introduced by Senator -JOHN J. 
Sparkman, Democrat, of Alabama, paved the 
way for the small business owner to obtain 
long-term funds for working capital, growth, 
expansion, and modernization through li- 
censed privately-owned small investment 
companies. 

Relatively overnight, the act has taken its 
place in history alongside the Homestead 
Act of a century ago. 

Inspiring new endeavor in depth, the SBIA 
is cementing the ramparts of democracy and 
unlocking a cornucopia of opportunity. 

The act of 1958 shines out of the statute 
books like a blaze from the torch of liberty, 
lighting up the future of the Nation; kin- 
dling and renewing faith in the American 
way. 

The Homestead Act, a glorious chapter in 
the unfolding of the West, has become a tale 
to be told again and again, Its sagas, mow- 
ever, are limited to the acreage of expansion, 

The story of the act of 1958 may never 
quite be told. It is a living law and encom- 
passes the boundless horizons of aspiration. 
Its strength flows across the Nation from an 
unlimited reservoir—that of imagination 
coupled with man's will for a fruitful life. 

For many the SBIA will make possible, 
economic freedom. For others, it will pro- 
vide the key to personal fulfillment. For 
most; a betterment which may or may not 
be recognized as stemming from the act, 

An unusual facet of this law is that it 
encourages the joining of local business tal- 
ent and local capital for mutual benefit. 
The act takes into consideration that local 
investment companies are aware of the needs 
of their communities and their industrial ac- 
tivities, and are therefore qualified to sat- 
isfy management and money wants. 

It is a condition that leads to healthy en- 
terprise, and spelled out means employment, 
the steadier circulation of money and goods, 
higher standards of living, better opportu- 
nities for education and neighborhood en- 
richment. 

For a more comprehensive grasp of this 
national development, the reader should fa- 
miliarize himself with the Small Business 
Administration regulations and the act of 
1958. This information may be obtained by 
writing to the Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C., or contacting the 
local bank which can direct one to an SBIO. 

To achieve the best advantage of the act 
is to know your business thoroughly. Your 
earliest investment, probably the least ex- 
pensive and yet the one which may lay the 
foundation for success, should be for profes- 
sional assistance: Attorneys, engineers, ac- 
countants, etc., and personal research. All 
this to arrive at the clearest picture of the 
enterprise in relation to yourself. 

This knowledge in combination with an 

understanding of the SBA and SBIA should 
equip you to make an enlightened approach 
toward negotiating with an investment com- 
pany. 
It is important to realize at the outset 
that the SBA's function is: To license the 
investment companies to operate according 
to the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958; to furnish them with funds which 
they may request under the act; and regu- 
late their activities. 

Any agreement you make does not inyolye 
the Government in either a-supervisory or 
direct connection capacity. 

Financing must be for a 5-year minimum 
or 20-year maximum. Under certain condi- 
tions, 5-year loans may be shortened or ex- 
tended to 10 years. If more funds are re- 
quired than a small business investment 
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company can offer, it may be possible for 
several SBIC’s to handle the financing. 

The foreword of the committee print on 
the Small Business Investment Act, October 
31. 1961, contains this vital excerpt: 

“Congress demands that all SBIC’s meet 
their responsibilities—both to operate in ac- 
cordance with the law and the regulations, 
and, just as importantly, to make small 
loans and investments as well as million- 
dollar ones.” 

BIG MONEY CHEERING SMALL BUSINESS 


The vitality of the small business opera- 
tion is putting a new script into the economy 
of our country. Its practicality, diversity, 
bread and butter thinking, and Ingenuity 
have stirred big business to sit up and take 
notice—with the result that small business 
has become the magnet to attract the big 
dollar. 

As of the close of 1961, approximately 450 
companies (300 more than last year) have 
been formed to provide capital and loans for 
small business. A few months ago, the Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D.C., 
reported a record 338 loans for $20,826,000 
to help small companies during July. 

The record, highest in the history of the 
SBA, was a jump of 83 percent over the 
same month last year, November found the 
New York Business Development Corp., re- 
porting it had approved $33.2 million in 
loans for small business during the past 5 
years. The sum, totaling 229 loans, bul- 
warked, maintained, or created 20,000 jobs 
representing an annual payroll of over $40 
million. 

More people addressed themselves to the 
Start Your Own Business Annual during No- 
vember and December, than the combined 
first 10 months of 1961. 

Banks in particular have been especially 
active in helping small business make its 
drive toward success, Twelve banks com- 
prise the backbone of the Small Business 
Investment Corp. of New York, Banks have 
also found that cooperating with small busi- 
ness investment companies has an especial 
appeal because they can arrange the type 
of loans which can be more venturesome 
than their regular practices. 

The growth of investment companies in 
both strength and numbers is a decided ad- 
vantage to the operator—or to someone 
going into a business. Specifically, because 
he can shop around for the best financial 
arrangements, Also, a natural deveolpment 
will be that investment companies, as time 
goes by, will find ways and means to enhance 
their services to businessmen, 

Today more people are engaged in selling; 
full time, part time or as a sideline, than 
any other activity in America. The scope 
of direct selling defies the imagination. The 
industry is in the neighborhood of a nine- 
and-a-half billion 

Almost all the arts, skills, likes and en- 
thusiasms are part of this direct selling ac- 
tivity. 

It is a means of earning a livelihood or 
bettering a living; ploneering new ideas into 
a community, socializing, doing a neighborly 
service, supplying special needs, creating 
markets, educating for easier and better ways 
of doing things, spreading the magic of great 
literature and music, bringing metropolitan 
ideas to rural areas, and conversely, bring- 
ing the output of the country into the city. 

There is much to be said for direct selling. 
Many who could never make the grade in 
other pursuits haye taken the path of the 
salesman and become champions, Meeting 
and convincing people has transformed them 
from mild mannered gents into dynamos. 
In the process of learning the selling craft, 
men and women have discovered they have 
qualities they never thought they possessed, 
qualities which could be converted into hard 
cash to make for their greater ease and com- 
fort. 
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In our day and age selling has become an 
art, as well as a trade. Some sell by mail, 
others to individuals, groups, and even na- 
tions. 

Worth remembering: A business executive 
is known by his company’s keep. 


A. G. Myers Given Citizenship Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in 
every community there is a person, who, 
by virtue of character, civic accomplish- 
ment, and outstanding business ability, 
stands out like a beacon on the horizon. 
In my hometown of Gastonia, N.C. 
we have such a man in Albert G. 
Myers, Sr. 

My Myers is one of the most outstand- 
ing citizens in North Carolina. As a 
banker, textile manufacturer, and civic 
leader he has made an enviable record 
in the business community and in serv- 
ice to his fellow man. I have known Mr. 
Myers all my life, and he is one of my 
most valued friends. 

I was particularly pleased, therefore, 
when the Gastonia (N.C.) Civitan Club 
recently honored Mr. Myers by giving 
him its annual Civitan Citizenship 
Award. The club could not have se- 
lected a person more deserving for this 
honor than Mr. Myers, 

With the thought that my colleagues 
might like to know more about my dis- 
tinguished constituent, I include an edi- 
torial from the April 19, 1962 edition 
of the Gastonia Gazette and an article 
from the Gazette of the same date con- 
cerning Mr. Myers in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

A FARMER'S Son WHO Mane Goon 

When A. G. Myers came to Gastonia in 
1905, there were no payed streets here and 
few people. > 

He came here at the age of 25 as the first 
cashier of the newly organized Citizens Na- 
tional Bank. His salary?—much less than 
that of the bank’s porters today. 

Down through the years, this quiet, un- 
assuming, intelligent man has made a tre- 
mendous success for himself. 

Any man would be proud to have climbed 
half of the business and industrial ladder 
that Mr. Myers has climbed. 

Without doubt, he is one of the most suc- 
cessful men of North Carolina, indeed of the 
South. 

He is a man of material, political, indus- 
trial, and personal substance. 

The position he holds and has held, the 
responsibility he has shouldered during his 
lifetime, the business he has created through 
sheer determination and ability would have 
smothered an average man long ago. 

But, A. G. Myers is no o man. 

He is a gentle, genuine, unaffected picture 
of success who has always tried to play fair. 

“The majority of the people are good peo- 
ple,” he has said. “And if you treat them 
right, they will treat you right.” 

Yesterday, the Gastonia Civitan Club hon- 
ored Mr. Myers by giving him the annual 
Civitan Citizenship Award, “for service to 
the community, above and beyond the call 
of duty.” 

A farmer's son who made good. 
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A. G. Mrrus GIVEN CITIZENSHIP AWARD 


Albert G. Myers, Gastonla banker and tex- 
tile leader, today was given the annual Civi- 
tan Citizenship Award by the Gastonia 
Civitan Club. 

The award is presented to a man or wom- 
an who has given the greatest unselfish 
service to the community, beyond the regular 
call of duty. 

The award has been given to a person 
portraying useful citizenship since. 1934. 

Bill Spencer, a Civitan and past winner 
of the cup, made the presentation. The 
presentation followed a speech by Doug 
Mayes, Charlotte radio and TV personality. 

The winner was selected by a committee 
comprised of representatives from each of 
the various local civic clubs. 

J. Y. Todd, Jr., was program chairman. 

The following are the remarks about Mr. 
Myers. read by Mr. Spencer prior to the 
presentation. 

“He was born January 1, 1880, in Chester- 
field County, S.C., where his father was a 
cotton farmer. His young hands knew the 
handle of a hoe only briefly, since he moved 
at the age of 9 with his family to Charlotte. 

“When he was 10, he was running errands 
and carrying bundles in a ‘racket. store’ in 
Charlotte, earning $1.50 a week, working 10, 
12, and 14 hours a day. 

“In 3 or 4 years, he became a clerk in 
another racket store for $6 a week. 

At the age of 18, he went to the Merchants 
& Farmers Bank in Charlotte as a clerk, 
even though he had to take a cut in pay 
from 86 a week to 85. At that early age, he 
had: figured out his life's career. He would 
be a banker, and this was the beginning. 

“In 1905, at the age of 25, he was recom- 
mended for the post of cashier in the newly 
organized Citizens National Bank in Gas- 
tonia. He got the job. 

“He rose rapidly, and by the early twenties 
had achieved the president's position. He is 
how chairman of the board. 

“It was in 1914 that this energetic far- 
seeing young man became active in Gaston 
County's growing textile manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

“Although he has never worked a day in a 
cotton mill, he has been board chairman and 
is now chairman of the executive committee 
of America’s largest producer of fine combed 
cotton yarn. 

“His amazing facility with the balance 
sheet, his ability to determine accurately 
What a mill is capable of producing and 
What the finished product should cost has 
Put him at the very apex of the textile in- 
dustry. 

“Although he was active in the corporate 
Structure of several Gaston mills during the 
twenties, it was his role in the amalgama- 
tion of 21 textile plants in 1929 that estab- 
lished him as one of the leaders of the in- 
dustry. 

“Today, his opinions and adyice are sought 
by leaders of the textile industry throughout 
the Nation. 

“Honors by the dozens have been heaped 

Upon this pillar of Gaston County. 
_ “He has served in several manufacturing 
associations, served as a University of North 
Carolina trustee, director of the North Caro- 
lina State College Textile Foundation, 
recelved honorary degrees. 

“For 8 years, he was a member of the State 
Ports authority, being one of its original ap- 
Pointees. After the next election, the au- 
thority resigned as a body but Governor 
Scott asked him to be the new chairman. 
He held that post for 6 years. Under his au- 
56 ay, the State gave impetus to its lagging 

r 

“Within the county, he has headed the 

of commerce, the Rotary Club, be- 
ing its first president; the country club and 
the school board. 
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“He is s past chairman of the board of 
trustees of First Methodist Church. He is 
a past president of the Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Association, a former member of the 
board of trustees of the University of North 
Carolina, 

“He is a past potentate of Oasis Shrine 
Temple and a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Oasis Temple. 

“He is chairman of the board of Citizens 
National Bank, a director of P. & N. Railway, 
a past member of the board of governors, 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
a past member of the executive committee of 
the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, a member of the North Carolina 
advisory board of Liberty Insurance Co. of 
Boston, and chairman of the board of Jef- 
ferson Standard Life Insurance Co., North 
Carolina’s largest life insurance company. 

“In 1949, he was awarded an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of textile science by North 
Carolina State College for outstanding lead- 
ership in textile progress in the South. 

“His philanthropies have embraced his 
church, Gaston Memorial Hospital, and Bel- 
mont Abbey College, among many others. 
Dozens of aspiring young men and women 
have received grants through the foundation 
that bears his name. 

“The scholarships, worth $3,000 each and 
given yearly to five senior high school stu- 
dents who are children of Textiles, Inc., em- 
ployees, will, at the end of this week, total 
$175,000. An additional $50,000 has been 
loaned in a revolving fund to other students. 

“He is married to the former Elfreida Nail 
of Charlotte. They have two children and 
four grandchildren, 

“This man has played golf all over the 
country, but strictly as an amateur. Rank- 
ing next to golf as a hobby is rending. Even 
when he is to be gone a week or two, his 
household helpers know to stack the news- 
papers until his return, at which time he 
reads cach carefully.” 


Salute to Anaconda American Brass on 
150th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Anaconda American Brass Co., with 
headquarters at Waterbury, Conn., the 
brass center of the world, is currently 
observing the 150th anniversary of the 
formation of the small industrial firm 
from which has developed an industrial 
giant whose operations and products 
have won favorable recognition through- 
out the Nation and _throughout the 
world. 

I take this opportunity to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the accom- 

ents of the Anaconda American 

rass Co. and to pay proper tribute to 
the men and women, including officials 
and employees, who have contributed to 
the development of this firm’s fine rec- 
ord. It would be impossible to list them 
all by name but seven stand out in the 
history of the Anaconda American Brass 
Co, leadership from Charles F. Brooker, 
who was the first president of the Ana- 
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conda American Brass Co., and his pred- 
ecessors and successors—John A. Coe, 
Sr., Clark S. Judd, Aaron Benedict, 
Arthur H. Quigley, John A, Coe, and 
Richard M. Stewart who is now chief 
executive officer. 

The birth of this important segment 
of the economy of the Nation, and of the 
Fifth Congressional District of Connec- 
ticut which I represent, is being recog- 
nized in a series of commemorative pro- 
grams in Waterbury, Conn., and in the 
other cities of the United States and 
Canada where its plants and offices are 
located. 

The chamber of commerce of the 
firm’s home city of Waterbury, Conn., is 
sponsoring a dinner on Thursday, May 
10, which I plan to attend to pay tribute 
to this firm, its officers, and personnel 
on the 150th anniversary. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include at this point a brief 
outline of the history of the Anaconda 
American Brass Co. which was published 
in a special commemorative edition of the 
Waterbury Sunday Republican on April 
29, 1962: 

THREE Men AND $6,500 BEGAN FRM 

One hundred and fifty years ago a button 
was made. 

Now the Anaconda American Brass Co, 
supplies vitally needed products to all parts 
of the free world. 

And, of equal importance to this aren, 
it is, a modern concern which furnishes 
Waterbury and its environs with a sound 
foundation of economic support through 
four manufacturing divisions and a modern 
research and technical center in this city, 
facilities in neighboring Ansonia and Tor- 
rington, and plants in Buffalo, N.Y., Detroit, 
Mich., Kenosha, Wis., Paramount, Calif. 
Mattoon, III., and New Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

It is doubtful that Aaron Benedict, who 
founded the oldest of the five firms which 
consolidated into the American Brass Co. 
between 1889 and 1901, or that any of the 
men whose industry and imagination bullt 
up those companies, could have had any 
gleaming that their endeavors would be re- 
corded in the history of one of the industrial 
giants of the Nation. 

Benedict began the manufacture of bone 
buttons In a very small way in 1812, but 
within a short time formed a partnership 
for the making of brass buttons with James 
Croft, an English button maker, and Samuel 
Forest, an expert toolmaker who could fash- 
ion the special tools that were needed. The 
factory, which from its beginning was char- 
acterized by pioneering and growth, began 
with an organization whose personnel con- 
sisted only of these three and a total capital 
of $6,500. 

FIRST EXPANSION 


The first major expansion came about in 
1824 when Croft visited England and re- 
turned with a palr of steel rolls 11 inches in 
diameter and 30 inches long, and gave the 
Waterbury plant the distinction of having 
one of the largest brass rolling operations 
in the country. Within a year, the firm 
was able to turn out all the brass needed for 
its own operation, and furnish sheet brass 
to other manufacturers. 

In 1829 Benedict went into partnership 
with Israel Coe as the Benedict and Coe Co. 
This was dissolyed 5 years later when Coe 
decided to go into partnership in a new mill 
in Wolcottville (now Torrington) with Is- 
rael Holmes, whose name occurs again and 
again in the history of the brass industry. 
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Benedict's new partner was Gordon W. 
Burnham, and within 10 years this proved 
so successful that the firm was reo) 
into the first joint stock company in this 
area under the name of Benedict and Burn- 
ham Mfg. Co. Its capital was now $100,- 
000. Benedict was president of the organ- 
ization until his death 30 years later, by 
which time the capital of the new com- 
pany had quadrupled. 

Benedict and Burnham continued to pros- 
per and in 1900 was the fourth firm to join 
the newly consolidated American Brass Co. 

The original consolidators were the Coe 
Brass Co, of Torrington, founded by Bene- 
dict’s former partner; Waterbury Brass Co., 
with which Holmes was connected, and An- 
sonia Brass and Copper Co. Holmes, Booth 
and Hayden, of which the same Holmes was 
a partner, joined the American Brass in 
October of the following year. 

Enterprise similar to Benedict's marked 
the progress of the other firms which joined 
to make the American Brass Co. 

Coe's new partner in the Wolcottville 
Brass Co. was Anson G. Phelps of New York 
(later founder of Ansonia Brass and Cop- 
per Co.) and John Hungerford. This firm 
was the first in the country to manufacture 
brass kettles. 

This new industry came to Connecticut 
when Holmes, who was connected with this 
venture also, visited England to purchase 
machinery and hire workers already skilled 
in kettle making. 

In 1841, just 6 years later, the partnership 
was reorganized with a capital of $50,000. 
Coe retired a few years after this and sold 
his interest to Phelps, but in 1863 his son, 
Lyman Coe, an officer in the company, bought 
it back, and it was again reorganized as 
Coe Brass Co. At this time its capital 
had grown to $100,000 and by 1878 it was 
estimated that its production was greater 
than that of any mill of its kind in the 
country. 

It traded extensively with Europe, and by 
1870 its exports constituted about two-thirds 
of its entire production, with cartridge brass 
its specialty. It too continued to prosper 
and was one of the three firms which joined 
as the American Brass Co. in 1899. 

WATERBURY BRASS CO. 

The “Mill on Mad River“ which was run 
by the old water wheel which is now part of 
the official seal of the city of Waterbury, 
was originally the Waterbury Brass Co. 
founded in 1845 by Timothy Porter. John 
P. Elton helped him finace the firm and 
capital stock of $40,000 was subscribed. 
Israel Holmes was pursuaded to leave the 
Wolcottville Brass Co, and become its first 
president. 

This mill, about 100 feet square, was the 
largest of its kind in the country, and it too 
manufactured kettles, but by a revolution- 
ary spinning“ process. Its success was 
astonishing, even in those times. Its capital 
increased 10 times in 15 years, and until 
1860 it sold the largest tonnage of rolled 
brass of any mill in the Naugatuck Valley. 
This mill was also one of the original parties 
to the organization of the American Brass 
Co. 

HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDEN 

Holmes was also the central figure in the 
founding of Holmes, Booth & Hayden, the 
last firm to come into the new consolida- 
tion, This was the first factory organized 
with the intention of rolling metal and re- 
manufacturing it on a large scale. 

This firm brought a new product to the 
State. Soon after it was organized it was 
able to hire August Brassart, a Frenchman 
who had been in the employ of Daguerre, 
and within a short time it was engaged 
largely in the manufacture of daguerreotype 
plates. They went extensively into the man- 
ufacture of kerosene lamps and accessories, 
and by 1895 it ranked third among the 18 
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brass firms In the country in the number 
of men it employed. It became part of the 
American Brass in 1901. 

ANSONIA BRANCH 


The history of the Ansonia branch is a 
combination of the storles of two early brass 
companies—one, Wallace & Sons, was 
founded by Thomas Wallace in 1848, just 
16 years after he immigrated to this country 
from England. He was a pioneer in wire 
drawing and pin making. The other firm 
was started by Anson Phelps, who had been 
associated with the Wolcottville firm. This 
new firm made brass wire and sheet copper. 

Wallace's firm grew by leaps and bounds, 
and in 5 years he reorganized it into a joint 
stock company with a capital of $50,000, 
and by 1891 it had become one of the most 
important plants in the valley. The produc- 
tion of this company amounted to 4½ mil- 
lon pounds in the year 1884. 

Phelps located his new factory in Derby 
in 1836, immediately after leaving the Wol- 
cottville Kettle Co. Shortly afterward, 
in the early 1840's; he became interested in 
a territory 2 miles up the river at the place 
which he called Ansonia. A new mill, in 
which he had a financial interest, was erected 
there in 1844, and 10 years later he moved 
the Derby mills to Ansonia and reorganized 
it as the Ansonia Brass & Copper Co. This 
became the third of the original American 
Brass Co, divisions. 

THE CONSOLIDATION 


The idea of consolidating some of the ex- 
isting brass companies was first discussed 
as early as 1870 but nothing was actually 
done about it until 1893 when the State of 
Connecticut issued a special charter which 
would authorize the formation of a new com- 
pany comprising several of those already op- 
erating. Two extensions of the charter were 
required before the plan finally materialized 
on December 14, 1899, when Coe Brass Co., 
Waterbury Brass Co., and Ansonia Brass & 
Copper joined forces. Benedict & Burnham 
Manufacturing Co. joined 8 months later, 
and in October of the following year, Holmes, 
Booth & Hayden became part of the com- 
pany, thus bringing together firms that had 
been founded by energetic Waterburlans who 
had been partners at various times in their 
early careers. 

Another Waterburian, E. B. Tuttle, in 
partnership with Mr. Avery of Elgin Watch 
Co., founded the Kenosha, Wis., branch, 
which joined the American Brass Co., as a 
subsidiary of Coe Brass Co, in 1901. 

The main office of the new firm was lo- 
cated in Waterbury, and in 1913 the dis- 
tinctive main office building was built di- 
rectly across the street from the Waterbury 
railroad station. 

The Buffalo branch was purchased in 1917, 
and the Canadian enterprise, one of Canada's 
principal industries, was purchased in 1922. 
This was shortly after Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. purchased the plants and the entire 
business of the American Brass Co., making 
Benedict's little button shop part of a giant 
industry which controlled its production 
from the mine to the consumer. 

Since that time, three more Waterbury 
plants have become part of the American 
Brass Co., as well as the Detroit branch, and 
the newly constructed mills in Paramount, 
Calif., and Mattoon, Il. 

The French Manufacturing Co., started 
with three employees in 1905 by Fred W. 
French, became a subsidiary in 1929. This 
firm, located on Robbins Street, manufac- 
tures small seamless tubing. It became the 
full-fledged Small Tube Division of the com- 
pany in 1934. 

The American Metal Hose Co., on South 
Main and Jewelry Streets, was incorporated 
in 1908 as an outlet for brass mill products 
of the American Brass Co., and became an 
operating branch of the parent firm in 1984. 
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The final Waterbury firm t- join the com- 
pany was Waterbury Brass Goods Corp., or- 
ganized in 1904. It specializes in custom- 
made stampings, eyelets, grommets, and 
other small metal parts and also became an 
Ameican Brass division in 1934. 

The American Brass Co. also operates dis- 
trict sales offices in 30 of the Nation's prin- 
cipal cities, and owns large warehouses, in 
Providence, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, and Milwaukee. 

During the last 10 years it has had a 
$27-million modernization and expansion 
program involving its mills all over the coun- 
try, and culminating in Waterbury with the 
construction of its beautiful research and 
technical center, 


The Late Hatton W. Sumners 


SPEECH 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
19 the grim reaper claimed the life of 
one of the most illustrious men who has 
served in this Congress during the pres- 
ent century. I am referring to the late 
Hatton W. Sumners, who passed away 
at the age of 87. 

A confidant of Presidents and long one 
of the most powerful men in the Con- 
gress, the handiwork of this great man 
will be felt for generations yet to come. 
As a staunch defender of the Constitu- 
tion and always a battler for good gov- 
ernment, Hatton Sumners asked no 
quarter and gave none. 

It will be recalled that Hatton Sum- 
ners voluntarily retired from Congress 
in 1946 after serving for 34 years, during 
about half of which time he was Chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee. 
It is said that he was a personal friend 
and adviser of Woodrow Wilson, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and Harry Truman. 

Like Jefferson, he fought against over- 
centralization in government. He was 
so eloquent in his philosophy that those 
who disagreed with him were often 
forced to recognize the soundness and 
validity of his arguments. History will 
record that he was one of the most pow- 
erful influences in the successful opposi- 
tion to the attempt by President Roose- 
velt to pack the Supreme Court. 

Born on a farm near Fayetteville, 
Tenn., Sumners moved to Texas at the 
age of 18. He came up the hard way. 
Beginning as an office boy in a Dallas 
law office, he read law and advanced 
rapidly. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1897, and 3 years later was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Dallas County, 
where he served for two terms, and a 
little later was elected to the 63d Con- 
gress. 

Hatton Sumners was a dedicated man. 
He fought for what he believed in. He 
was an advocate of hard work, of indi- 
vidual initiative and of limited govern- 
mental functions. He was probably one 
of the last of-the truly great defenders 
of constitutional law. He was a realist 
and a widely recognized authority on 
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government finance. Always plugging 
for balanced budgets, he warned repeat- 
edly of the pitfalls of irresponsible 
spending. 

His manifold contributions to the 
cause of good government could easily 
fill a volume. And what a collection of 
commonsense and simple truths such a 
book would contain. 

Sumners was indeed a man of great 
courage and devout patriotism. He was 
never known to falter in pursuing his 
unassailable logic while advocating a 
cause. Those who dared heckle or dis- 
parage him were sure to feel the sharp 
lash of his quick wit and his silver 
tongue. He was a giant among men. 

Mr. Speaker, I valued the personal 
friendship of Hatton Summers. After 
his retirement from the Congress I was 
privileged to visit with him on occasions. 
His solicitude was reassuring and inspir- 
ing. I recall the last time I saw him, 
a little more than a year ago. He was 
Spending the night in the Dallas home 
of his close friend and protege, Elmore 
Whitehurst. I recall that after dinner 
that evening, we, joined by Ruth White- 
hurst, retired to a patio where we sat 
under the stars for some 2 or 3 hours. 
There Hatton, inspired by questions, was 
nostalgic as he drew upon his great 
reservoir of memories and recounted in 
intimate detail many of his experiences 
of the past. He was a philosopher. To 
listen to him as he poured out his life 

upon us, pungent with bits of humor but 
Serious and entertaining, was an experi- 
ence that one does not soon forget. 

To paraphrase the words of a great 
man, the world is just a little bit darker 
because his lights have gone out; the 
world is a little bit colder because his 
heart has grown cold in death. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
Mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
hot sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
Who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
Which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
Nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
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lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are congnizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 16, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DANIEL J. FLOOD: I am 
sending you a copy of our letter that was 
sent to chairman Howarp W. SMITH, of the 
House Rules Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE WANCHYCEY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 16, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mx. CRAmMax: We, the high school 
students of Philadelphia area, ask you kind- 
ly to take into consideration the resolution 
of House Resolution 211 of creation of a 
Special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. 

We believe that such a committee will aid 
our American youth and public in under- 
standing the true condition that exists be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Respectfully yours, 
Myra Lesink, Pvt. Roman Szerenga, 
Michael Seskiv, Peter Meznik, Jeroms 


Lynskiw, Dmytro Matijkiv, Nadia 
. Epocrabo Pocora, Orbza 
Pocora, Gotiano Glioriz, Anna 


Mychajlyczyn, Leo Smot, Eugene 
Wanchycky, Pythowany, Bohan, Vera 
Bilynsky, Mary Kuzewycz, Luba Fure- 
zak, Michael Mischysyn, Irocuab, 
J. Huimkrits, Sofie Iwanycka, 
Vagar, Luba Wiki, Queriuk Cloweriko, 
Irene Hojduczok, William Dumas, 
Lisor Romanic, Christine Onuferko. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y., BRANCH, 
Binghamton, N.Y., March 16, 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLoop: Enclosed is a 
copy of our letter to Hon. Howarp W. SMITH 
in which we are asking him for favorable 
consideration in the House Rules Commit- 
tee of your resolution calling for establish- 
ment of a permanent Committee on the 
Captive Nations. 

We take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on your boldness and wisdom of intro- 
ducing such a resolution, We also wish you 
full success in your action. 

Respectfully yours, 
WOLODYMYR FEDANKIW, 
Chairman. 
WILLIAM IvANONKO, 
Secretary. 
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UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y., BRANCH, 
Binghamton, N.Y. March 16, 1962. 
Hon, Howard W. s 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Branch of 
Binghamton, N.Y., supports wholeheartedly 
House Resolution 211, and appeals to you to 
consider it favorably. The resolution calls 
for the establishment of a permanent Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. 

The captive and enslaved nations and peo- 
ples are eager and wanting to escape Soviet 
Russian despotism, and therefore constitute 
a perennial weakness of the Soviet Union. 

It is to our advantage to know the weak- 
nesses of the Soviet Union, to study them. 
and to work to multiply them. Therefore, 
we are conyinced that establishment of a 
Committee on the Captive Nations would 
be to the benefit of our country. For this 
reason we strongly oppose the views of Mr. 
Dean Rusk, our Secretary of State, who ex- 
pressed the opposition against the creation 
of such a committee. The arguments of 
Mr, Rusk display a lack of a.solid informa- 
tion and knowledge of the situation behind 
the Iron Curtain, especially in Ukraine. It 
looks like our State Department is way be- 
hind in evaluating the situation in the So- 
viet Union. 

The Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would fill in 
the existing deficiency. Such a committee 
would become a source of information for 
American people on the state of affairs be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and could assist the 
U.S. Government in formulating its policies. 

For the above-mentioned reasons we 
Strongly urge you, Mr, Congressman, to con- 
sider favorably House Resolution 211 in your 
House Rules Committee. 

Respectfully yours, * 
WOLODYMYR FEDANKIW, 
Chairman. 
WILLIAM IVANONKO, 
Secretary. 
AMERICAN-UKRAINIAN 
MEDICAL SOCIETY, INC., 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sin: We, American-Ukrainian doctors of 
Philadelphia, would appreciate your atten- 
tion and help in supporting the establish- 
ment of a permanent Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. This committee would be an in- 
valuable source of information concerning 
nations behind the Iron Curtain. A proper 
analysis of these data would enable the U.S. 
Government's executive agencies to avoid 
political mistakes concerning our policy to- 
ward Russia which were made in the past. 

The unfortunate statements of Mr: Rusk 
concerning the nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are deeply deplored by all of us. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE BERÉZNICKI, M.D., F.C.CP., 
Secretary. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, PEORIA BRANCH, 
Peoria, IU., March 18, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
PEN Office Building, Washington, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: As a branch of 

the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
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ica we are urgently appealing to you to con- 
sider favorably House Resolution 211. 

A permanent Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives 
would be of great importance. Its main ob- 
jective would be to inform the American 
people of the true conditions behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Sincerely. 
PETER SALAMACHA, 
Chairman, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 18, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN D. FLOOD: Enclosed you 
will find the copy of a letter that was mailed 
by Federation of Ukrainian Student Organ- 
izations of America, Inc., to Chairman Hon. 
Howarp W. SMITH, 

Respectfully yours, 
OLEH POSLUSCHNYS. 
FEDERATION OF UKRAINIAN STUDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS OF AMERICA, INC., 

New York, N.Y. March 18, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: Society of Ukrainian 
Student Associations of America, which rep- 
resents students of Ukrainian descent in all 
parts of United States was very disappointed 
on the stand which the State Department, 
and especially Secretary of State, Mr. Dean 
Rusk, took in regard to the resolution, House 
Resolution 211 which proposes the creation 
of a Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations, 

We believe that such Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations would not only serve as a source 
of information about a struggle for existence 
of a human being, but would also reassure 
the enslaved people of Soviet Republics that 
this democratic country takes a step forward 
for their liberation. 

Respectfully yours, 
OLEH POSLUSCHNYJ, 
Head of Committee on Internal Affairs. 
IHOR CHUMA, 
First Vice President for Organizational 
Affairs. 


Surrogate Joseph A. Cox Demonstrates 
That the Common Law Has Adaptabil- 
ity for Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUCENE J. KEOCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1, 1962, Surrogate Joseph A. Cox, of New 
York County, made an address at New 
York Law School on the occasion of the 
celebration of Law Day, U.S.A. Surro- 
gate Cox is the president of New York 
Law School. 

Surrogate Cox’s speech is both a source 
of learning and a literary masterpiece. 
Surrogate Cox makes a significant con- 
tribution to a more intelligent under- 
standing of our common law as an effec- 
tive instrument for obtaining justice. 

His views deserve wide distribution. 
They are based on broad and varied legal 
experience. Surrogate Cox was an out- 
standing legal practitioner before he as- 
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cended to the bench, was a professor of 
law at New York Law School, served as 
counsel to the public administrator in 
New York County and, as such, partici- 
pated in many dramatic human experi- 
ences, was a justice of the supreme court 
of the State of New York and served with 
distinction as a member of its appellate 
division prior to his election as a 
surrogate. 

The boldness of Surrogate Cox's ex- 
pressed views, tempered as they are by 
experience, commend them for special 
attention. Surrogate Cox's speech is no 
mere concordance of generalized expres- 
sions. It sets forth a specific thesis, 
clearly expressed and buttressed by a 
host of illustrations drawn from many 
branches of the law. The lawyer will 
find in his speech a wealth of legal wis- 
dom, the layman a great deal of clari- 
fication as to nature and purposes of 
legal processes. It is a measure of the 
greatness of our common law that it is 
persistently adaptable, as Surrogate Cox 
so persuasively points out, to the require- 
ments of justice. 


The speech by Surrogate Cox follows: 


Tue ADAPTABILITY OF THE COMMON LAW TO 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF JUSTICE 


(By Hon. Joseph A. Cox, surrogate, New York 
County, president, New York Law School, 
Law Day, U.S.A., May 1, 1962) 

Each year, on Law Day, U.S.A., it has 
been my custom to present to you a discus- 
sion of a concept of our law which sets it 
apart from other systems of jurisprudence. 
This year I have chosen to examine into 
the adaptability of our common law to the 
requirements of justice, especially in the 
individual case. 

In its zeal to effectuate justice in the in- 
dividual case, the judicial process may look 
askance on general rules and time-honored 
precedents to a greater degree than is 
realized by the casual observer, for its 
tendency is toward realism, pragmatism, and 
even experimentation, with logic and seman- 
tics not operating as imperatives but as use- 
ful tools in the task of attaining justice. 

Each of the many distinctive characteris- 
ties of our common law system which dis- 
tinguish it from other legal systems could 
be discussed in great detail. We take pride 
in our concept of the presumption of in- 
nocence in criminal cases, in our emphasis 
upon due process in both criminal and civil 
cases, in the right to trial by jury—to men- 
tion but a few. And many of our common 
law principles have been incorporated into 
the Federal and several of our State con- 
stitutions as guaranteed rights. 

The tendency of the common law to pur- 
sue justice in the individual case may lead 
to unpredictability; it may restrict the ap- 
plication of generalized legal principles; it 
may impair the lawyer's confident advice 
to his client; and it casts a heavy shadow 
upon the doctrine of stare decisis. These 
may appear to be substantial drawbacks. 
They must be weighed, however, in the 
crucible of experience and judgment to de- 
termine whether justice in the individual 
case should be sacrificed to them. The com- 
mon law system inclines to the view, never- 
theless, that justice in the individual case 
should not be denied. 

As against those who regard the attain- 
ment of justice in the individual case as the 
primary and supervening principle are those 
who, like the Special Committee on Juri- 
metrics of the Association of American Law 
Schools, would go so far as to investigate 
the use of electrical computers in legal re- 
search, 

In aiming at precision of expression, the 
elimination of ambiguity, the general im- 
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provement of communication in the law, 
these movements and studies, like those of 
the Hohfeldian School of Jurisprudence, 
may be encouraged as stimulating intel- 
lectual curiosity and discussion among law 
students, though they may seeni farfetched 
in their application to the everyday practi- 
calities of justice. 

No discussion of the law and its everyday 
application would be complete without ref- 
erence to language, its meaning, its impll- 
cations, its usefulness, its efficiency as the 
major instrument of communication in ef- 
fecting legal results. But semantics may be- 
come the end rather than the means of ac- 
complishing justice; words may fail to 
achieve an elasticity and a pliability vital to 
the requirements of the judicial process. 

Consider, for example, the words “waiver” 
and “estoppel.” They defy definition. They 
have often been condemned as elusive by 
courts, by legal textwriters, and in innum- 
erable lawyers’ briefs. The criticism is often 
justifiable, The interests of justice are not 
served, for example, by saying that an in- 
jured party may sometimes “waive the tort 
and sue in quasi"; in fact, he simply in- 
vokes the alternative remedy of restitution. 
the tort being as much the basis of the 
action for damages as it is for the remedy of 
restitution. 

But I do not believe the use of the words 
“waiver” or “estoppel” will ever be rigidly 
limited in thelr meaning and application. 
Indeed, the word “estoppel,” which for 
hundreds of was reserved mainly to 
assert a right or a defense, has in recent 
years been expanded, under the heading of 
“promissory estoppel,” to supply a substitute 
for consideration as a requirement in the 
formation of a contract, in such fields as 
marriage settlements, bailments, and char- 
itable subscriptions. In general, the words 
“waiver” and “estoppel” fulfill a need of our 
common law system to work out just re- 
sults in particular cases. Because of their 
broad meaning, their use in court opinions 
does not necessarily constitute specific prec- 
edent for future cases involving different 
facts, 

For those who would delve deeper into an 
analysis of these common legal terms, I 
would refer to the many pages which Wil- 
liston, in his treatise on contracts, devotes to 
waiver, and to Ewart’s “Waiver Distributed,” 
which sought to classify the countless shades 
of meaning of the word. 

The term “fiduciary relation” is another 
example of words of many meanings, de- 
pending on context. Trustees, agents, ex- 
ecutors, administrators, guardians, among 
others, are fiduciaries. So, too, are officers 
and directors of corporations. Yet when 
Judge Cardozo, in oft-cited Meinhard v. 
Salmon (249 N.Y. 458), asserted that trans- 
actions in which they engage with their 
beneficiaries should be scrutinized with 
“uncomprising rigidity,” he may not have 
forseen the reluctance of courts in certain 
specific situations to apply the standard 
uncompromisingly to any and all so-called 
fiduciary relationships. Here again, inter- 
pretation yields to the requirements of jus- 
tice in the individual case, while inflexibil- 
ity might seriously hamper the solution of 
problems in the ever changing world with 
which the judicial process must deal. 

In the field of probate law, fiduciary and 
other confidential relationships have ac- 
quired a special significance, particularly 
with respect to the issue of undue influence 
in will contests. Here the ascendant rela- 
tionship of a person to the testator supplies 
the elements of motive and opportunity to 
exercise undue influence, as in the case of 
lawyer and client, doctor or nurse and 
patient, clergyman and parishioner, and 
those less specific relationships in which the 
dominant person handles the financial affairs 
of the testator. A vast body of case law 
has developed, and variability of decision 
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demonstrates eloquently the flexibility of the 
law to the individual case. 

The pervasive and undue substitution of 
legislative enactments to correct alleged de- 
fects in the common law process is also 
worthy of consideration in this connection. 

Our Civil Practice Act and its predeces- 
sor Code of Civil Procedure were the only 
proper methods for doing away with the 
archaic forms of action at common law 
which had outlived their usefulness and too 
often hindered rather than helped the fram- 
ing of issues. 

It is to be noted that the revised Civil 
Practice Act was passed by the legislature 
at its recent session, and has been signed 
by the Governor. Its adoption marks the 
culmination of 5 years of effort and labor 
to modernize the act for the first time in 
30 years. It will become effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1963, Our New York Law Revision 
Commission is doing a steady and competent 
job of exposing outmoded common law rules 
and suggesting their alteration. 

There is such a thing, however, as going 
too far. Too often statutes have a way of 
being turned to as fixed and unalterable 
Precepts, where flexibility may be necessary 
in applying the given rule to the facts of the 
Particular case, if justice is to be done. 

Legislation is not self-executing. Its 
Meaning and application, as well as its en- 
forcement, are for the courts. Individuals 
feel the impact of legislation through the 
Medium of judicial devisions based not only 
Upon the general language of the particular 
Statute but upon the facts in the par- 
ticular case. Through the medium of as- 
certaining the intention of the legislature, 
courts in our common law system have been 
able to reconcile statutory language with 
the inclination to do justice in individual 
Cases. The complaint has often been made 
that judges, under cover of ascertaining the 
intention of the legislature, seem to think 
they have a roving commission to substitute 
their own judgment for that of the legisla- 
ture. I do not doubt that there are two 
sides to the coin. 

When the Supreme Court of the United 
States first decided in the 1890's that labor 
Unions came under the antitrust laws, a 
question not specifically mentioned in the 
Sherman Act of 1890, one treatise 
was published shortly thereafter in which 
it was urged that the intention of Con- 
Bress was to exclude labor unions from the 
Operation of the Sherman Act, while an- 
Other treatise, as learned and as thick, urged 
that the evidence of congressional intent 
Was to the contrary. Legislators, like the 
Test of us, are human beings, and so long 
as they write the language of statutes in 
General terms, it will remain for judges to 
apply the language to specific facts which 
the legislature did not foresee, and to work 
Out justice in individual cases in the process 
Of applying statutory language. Civil law 
Countries sometimes use the mechanism of 
Prospective legislative interpretations as part 
Of statutory enactments, to indicate desired 
Or expected results in individual cases. We 
have not adopted this practice in the com- 
Mon law system, and I understand that it 
is much less resorted to today in countries 
Which have the civil law system because it 
has been found to be unworkable in practice. 

The “Restatements of the Law.“ on the 
Other hand, have made significant contribu- 
tions to the growth of the common law, 
Partly because their work is based on an 
Understanding of the common law process, 
its subtleties and emphasis on individual 
Justice. The restatements have sometimes 
been disparaged as having started out with 
the idea of creating the book on modernizing 
the common law but ending up by adding 
Just another set of textbooks to the already 
enormous legal literature. I do not believe 
this type of criticism warranted. The re- 
Statements are more than a law student's 
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study aid; they are important sources of 
assistance to the courts, as is attested by 
the host of judicial opinions in which they 
are cited, The restatements are evidence 
that the common law has not overlooked its 
responsibility for continually reexamining 
the validity of its rules and principles. 

It has been said, and written in law 
books and particularly in legal periodicals 
too numerous to mention, that in property 
law or in the law of wills and estates, the 
values of certainty and predictability are so 
great that just results in individual cases 
can be sacrificed to these values. 

How far this contention is carried de- 
pends on the writer of the particular book 
or article, but the general outlook pervades 
our legal literature. A distinction is also 
drawn between tortious conduct and com- 
mercial transactions, and it is said that 
courts are free to improvise in the first fleld 
more than in the second. 

My own experience and observations tend 
to question the extent to which this distinc- 
tion stands up in actual practice. To be sure, 
if a reliance factor does exist in the particu- 
lar situation it is not mete for the courts 
to make wrongful that which was rightful 
when done, or to create an obligation or Ha- 
bility where under a prior judicial decision 
none existed. Such, for example, was the 
situation in Crowley v. Lewis (239 N.Y. 264), 
decided at a time when the seal still had 
special significance in New York, in which 
our court of appeals reluctantly adhered to 
the traditional rule that an undisclosed 
principal cannot sue nor be sued on an 
agent's sealed instrument. The court ob- 
served that “thousands of sealed instru- 
ments must have been executed in reliance 
upon” the long established traditional rule. 
The view was therefore taken that revision 
of the rule was for the legislature. 

The common law's tendency to work jus- 
tice in individual cases is, however, given 
hospitable effect in situations where the re- 
liance factor does not exist. In litigated 
cases, even those involving property, wills 
or commercial transactions, it exists much 
less frequently than is supposed; more often 
the court is called upon to apply not a 
specific rule upon which the parties relied 
but the interaction of two or more rules, be- 
cause in the particular transaction words are 
used in a special sense or are encased in 
special facts. The document as a whole re- 
quires interpretation, by reference not only 
to its terms but to the surrounding circum- 
stances. Even so clear a rule in New York 
as that requiring a will to be witnessed by 
at least two persons has not prevented 
limited recognition of the doctrine of incor- 
poration by reference. As an example, a 
testator in this state may direct that his 
residuary estate be distributed to the trus- 
tees of an inter vivos trust which he has 
previously created, to be disposed of by the 
trustees in accordance with the terms of 
that inter vivos trust, thereby in effect in- 
corporating the inter viyos agreement by 
reference. 

Perhaps the sharpest criticism which has 
been leveled at the common law is that too 
many of its doctrines derive from history 
and have nothing but this fact to commend 
them; that the common law pays undue 
homage to precedent and therefore fails to 
keep up with the times. To what extent is 
this a valid basis of criticism? 

To say that the common law has derived 
its rules and principles from history is to 
say little, if anything; certainly it is not a 
particularly valid cause for complaint, since 
the same thing can be said of our social and 
economic institutions generally. We owe 
largely to this history doctrines which dis- 
tinguish our common law system from other 
legal systems, legal systems which may be 
neither better nor worse than ours, but 
simply different. No legal system had to 
contend with anything like the massive his- 
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torical conflict in English law between the 
Chancellor and the Court of Kings Bench; 
therefore the distinctions between law and 
equity puzzle lawyers who practice the civil 
law which prevails on the Continent and 
elsewhere. Partly because of this historical 
development, in the event of intestacy, per- 
sonal property is administered by the estate 
fiduciary under our system of law, while real 
property descends to the decedent's dis- 
tributees. The requirement of consideration 
in the law of contracts, unknown to other 
legal systems, comes largely from the his- 
torical fact that the action of assumpsit was 
in its origin based on tort. 

The common law has been painfully con- 
structed over a thousand years or more. 
What has an ancient origin may, of course. 
be dry as dust, but it may also be accumu- 
lated wisdom. If what was decided many 
years ago is right, we ought to have no 
hesitancy to defend it, without fear of risk- 
ing criticism for seeking to uphold what is 
allegedly merely ancient. 

The doctrine of respondeat superior in 
the law of torts, for example, is traceable 
to an imperfectly reported English case 
decided centuries ago, but the doctrine per- 
forms a significant modern function in 
allocating risk in the negligence field. The 
Same can be said about the doctrines of 
ratification and the undisclosed principal in 
the law of agency, both of which are un- 
known to other legal systems, but have been 
retained by the common law because of the 
important needs which they fulfill. 

The judicial process has in some situations 
proved unable to cope with massive changes 
in our Industrial complex. It was ap- 
propriate that the tort defenses of the fel- 
low-servant rule, assumption of risk, and 
contributory negligence should be abolished 
in & legislative scheme of workmen's com- 
pensation for injuries to employees arising 
out of industrial accidents. The use to 
which the injunctive process was too often 
put in labor-management disputes required 
some type of remedial legislation. These 
are instances which are perennially cited as 
evidence of the common law's inability to 
reform itself from within. 

There are, however, large areas in which 
courts have proved equal to legitimate de- 
mands for change. A significant example 
may be found in the decision of our court of 
appeals in the Advance Music Publishing 
Company case, 296 N.Y. 79. Prior to this de- 
cision in 1946 it was generally thought to be 
the New York law that there are a number 
of specific common law torts, and that con- 
duct which does not fit into one of the 
traditionally fixed categories is not tortious, 
though it might strike us as being wrong 
in a general sense. This was the historical 
view. It was repudiated in the Advance 
Music Publishing Co. case, which established 
a general principle, for the first time 
in New York, that any intentional act 
which causes injury is tortious unless legally 
justified. 

I may cite, as another example, the ability 
of the common law process to modify the 
historical requirement of privity in the 
law of contracts so as to allow sults in New 
York by third party beneficiaries. 


Specific recent decisions of our New York 
Court of Appeals give additional evidence 
that the doctrine of stare decisis is mis- 
interpreted when it is said by misinformed 
laymen to mean that precedent controls 
without regard for its rightness. The retro- 
active effect of overruling judicial decisions 
naturally acts as a brake, as I have said, 
for when persons properly rely on a rule of 
law it is hardly fair to tell them they were 
wrong to do so. When, however, it is possi- 
ble for courts to make their overruling de- 
cisions effective prospectively only, or in 
those large areas of the law where the re- 
liance factor is not involved, courts have no 
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hesitancy in altering common law rules to 
take account of changed conditions or points 
of view. It is inherent in the doctrine of 
stare decisis for courts to reexamine estab- 
lished legal principles, to ascertain whether 
they continue to serve the interests of 
justice. Let me cite some examples. 

In Battalla v. State of New York, decided 
July 7, 1961, our court of appeals repudiated 
the rule established by Mitchell v. Roches- 
ter Ry. Co. in 1896, that without physical 
impact there can be no recovery for injuries, 
physical or mental, resulting from negli- 
gently induced fright. The new rule wiil 
undoubtedly invite a flood of litigation since, 
as the Court recognized in the Battalla case, 
nervous shock may be easily feigned. We 
all know, however, that shock can be as 
tragic as physical injury, often more so, and 
our court of appeals should be congratu- 
lated for not allowing the doctrine of stare 
decisis to interfere with repudiation of the 
Mitchell case. Courts will now be faced 
with the admittedly difficult task of separat- 
ing claims which are fraudulent from those 
which are valid and substantial. It will 
also be necessary to separate situations in 
which nervous fright is a normal penalty of 
participating in our modern complex in- 
dustrial society from those situations where 
liability should be imposed. Quéstions such 
as these, however, have been dealt with by 
the courts for hundreds of years. 

The fear of having to deal with complex 
problems which might result from its deci- 
sion did not deter the court of appeals in 
Schuster v. City of New York, 5 N.Y. (2d) 
75, from holding that a municipality may 
in some circumstances be Hable for failure 
of its police to provide protection for a per- 
son who, in response to the call of the 
police, furnished information regarding the 
whereabouts of a notorious and dangerous 
criminal, which the police successfully used. 
One of the factors in the case was that the 
police had assumed the partial protection 
of the informant. Five separate opinions 
were written in the case, which was decided 
by a vote of four to three judges. There is 
no opinion of the court as such. But a 
principle was established, whatever the 
vagueness of its boundaries. Municipalities 
will no longer be able to rely on a legal 
policy when in the past was believed to 
impose no duty whatever to provide special 
protection to their residents even in 
special circumstances. Budgetary consid- 
erations and general considerations of 
fairness and reasonableness will have to be 
given weight in evaluating the sufficiency 
of the police protection given in the par- 
ticular circumstances. The resulting obli- 
gation may be unclear. It is better as a 
starting point than a policy under which 
no obligation exists at all. 

It has formerly been the law in New York 
that an unborn infant who suffers an injury 
has no cause of action for the negligence 
which caused the injury. This rule, adopted 
a number of years ago in Drobner v. Peters, 
232 N.Y. 220, was recently repudiated by our 
court of appeals in Woods v. Lancet, 303 N.Y. 
349, in which the court said: “We act in 
the finest common law tradition when we 
adapt and alter decisional law to produce 
commonsense justice.” The view was taken 
that a child conceived but not yet born is 
as injured when it is born deformed as a 
child who is hurt after birth. 

For years, it had been the New York law 
that the liability of a charitable hospital for 
injuries suffered by a patient through the 
negligence of its employees depended upon 
whether the act which produced the injury 
was administrative“ or “medical.” No 
Mability was held to exist in the latter case, 
partly because of the charitable character of 
the hospital, but mainly because doctors and 
nurses were regarded as independent con- 
tractors as to whose torts the hospital could 
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not be held Mable vicariously, In Bing v. 
Thunig, 2 N.Y. (2d) 656, the prior rule of 
law was overruled, and lability was held 
to apply in both situations. The court 
stated, in the course of its opinion written 
by Judge Puld: "The rule of nonliability is 
out of tune with the life about us, at variance 
with modern-day needs and with concepts 
of justice and fair dealing. It should be 
discarded. To the suggestion that stare 
decisis compels us to perpetuate it until 
the legislature acts, a ready answer ts at 
hand. It was intended, not to effect a 
petrifying rigidity,’ but to assure the justice 
that flows from certainty and stability. If, 
instead, adherence to precedent offers not 
justice but unfairness, not certainty but 
doubt and confusion, it loses its right to 
survive, and no principle constrains us to 
follow it.” 

Mass media advertising and the compli- 
cated systems of manufacture and distribu- 
tion have created problems for the law which 
strain traditional legal categories, often to 
the breaking point. One who purchases a 
well-known automobile, for example, does so 
because of reliance, not on the dealer's rep- 
resentations, but on the nationally published 
representations of the manufacturer. Our 
court of appeals, some years ago, in Mac- 
Pherson v. Buick Motor Co., 217 N.Y. 382, 
established the general rule that privity of 
contract fs not a requirement in a tort ac- 
tion for negligence by the ultimate con- 
sumer or purchaser against the manufac- 
turer, The manufacturer of an automobile 
with a defective wheel was held liable in that 
case to one who bought from a dealer and 
was injured by collapse of the wheel. 

This was tort liability, which requires 
proof of wrongdoing. Can the consumer 
or purchaser impose what is in effect a 
species of absolute liability on the mantu- 
facturer through the medium of an action 
for breach of warranty despite absence of 
privity? It had formerly been the New York 
law that an action for breach of warranty, 
express or implied, did not lie in the ab- 
sence of privity. This was recently modi- 
fied: in Greenberg v. Lorenz, 9 N.Y. (2d) 195, 
where it was held as to household goods, 
such as foodstuffs, that the implied war- 
ranties of merchantability and fitness could 
be invoked not only by the purchaser but 
by the members of the purchaser's house- 
hold. On February 20, 1962, in Randy Knit- 
wear, Inc. v. American Cyanamid Co.. the 
court of appeals abolished almost completely 
the privity requirement in actions for breach 
of warranty. 

The facts in the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany case were these: Cyanamid manufac- 
tured chemical resins which it advertised 
extensively in trade journals and in direct 
mailings to clothing manufacturers under 
the name Cyana as a shrinking preventive 
for fabrics, It sold this product to two 
named fabric manufactuerers who used it 
to treat their goods, and then sold them to 
the plaintiff who made them up into cloth- 
ing for sale to customers. With the ap- 
proval of Cyanamid, its labels bearing the 
legend as to their Cyana finish were affixed 
to the clothing manufactured by the plain- 
tiff. It was thereafter discovered that or- 
dinary washing caused the goods to shrink 
and to lose their shape. The plaintiff's ac- 
tion for breach of warranty was not only 
against the two fabric manufacturers but 
against Cyanamid, The court of appeals 
decided that Cyanamid’s motion for sum- 
mary judgment because of the absence of 
privity with the plaintiff should be denied. 

The decision was unanimous, though three 
of the Judges concurred in the result only, 
in a separate opinion by Judge Froessel. 
They believed that the opinion of the court, 
written by Judge Fuld, too broadly aban- 
doned the requirement of privity in actions 
for breach of warranty, and stated they 
would limit the holding to the fact that 
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Cyanamid repeated its advertisement on its 
own labels which it provided for attachment 
to the clothing. The decision is a significant 
contribution to the development of the 
common law as an effective instrument of 
social control. 

I have sought to show by reference to 
some of the recent decisions of our court of 
appeals that the common law has a capacity 
for change and growth, that in effectuating 
Justice it is not 5 committed to 
decisional points of view which arose from 
outmoded conditions existing in the past. 
The solution for outmoded rules of law 
does not necessarily lie in legislation. 
Statutes, too, can outlive the reasons for 
their enactment. Sometimes they come 
upon us with surprise, challenging us to 
find a way for justice to be achſevod in the 
case before us. The legislative process has 
its cumbersomeness, too, and it is precisely 
this cumbersomeness, among other things. 
which compels us to improvise, to fill In gaps 
exposed by the passing of time and the 
changing of conditions. 

Do judges make the law or do they simply 
find it, and If so where? It is difficult and 
commonly undesirable to assign logical 
grounds for judicial opinions when the em- 
phasis of courts is on justice in individual 
cases. The question posed is often 
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up to their lawmaking function, since this 
is supposed to be the sole province of the 
legislative branch of our government; 
though when they deal with conflicts such 
as that involved in the controversy over the 
right of a fair trial as against the right of 
a free press, it is clear they are policymaking 
organs. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, which one of its justices, in a display 
of frankness, has likened to “a continuous 
constitutional convention,” is a tribunal 
apart as regards this question. State courts 
and the Federal district courts which daily 
deal with the organic law, the substantive 
and procedural common law, have often un- 
doubtedly been troubled by the question. 
When courts protest that they do no more 
than find or apply the law, they say they 
discover it in the unfolding of institutions 
or by a process of deduction from legal 
propositions established in the past. MY 
own experience inclines me to the belief that 
the choice of available rules and principles 
is often so large that little difficulty is en- 
countered to explain a point of view which 
the court deems conducive to a just result. 
It is futile to inquire, particularly as to 
cases of first impression, whether the process 
is lawmaking or lawfinding. What is in- 
volved is the pursuit of justice in individual 
cases under law, one of the greatest con- 
tributions of the common law process to 
the field of human justice and world juris- 
prudence. 


The Power of the Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp a speech pre- 
sented by former Budget Director 
Maurice H. Stans, to the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce on May 1, 1962. 

In this address Mr. Stans expresses 
very meaningfully the need for action 
by everyone to help stop the growing 
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trosion of individual liberty and freedom 

in America. I commend his remarks to 

the attention of the Congress and the 

public: 

THe PowER or THe INDIVIDUAL For CON- 
STRUCTIVE ACTION 


(By Maurice H. Stans) 


Something over a year has now elapsed 
since I left the intense and heated atmos- 
phere of Washington and moved to a more 
quiet life in California. 

This has given me the time and peace to 
total up my observations of our Government, 
and to formulate some cool second thoughts 
about its functioning in relation to the 
American economy. By inviting me here to 
address you today you have given me the 
forum from which to express some strongly 
developed convictions and apprehensions. 

r WHERE ARE WE HEADING? 

I am deeply concerned about our national 
Course of events. As a result of new doc- 
trines that have been allowed to develop 
Over the last 30 years, the proud philosophy 
and sturdy character of our country are fast 
deteriorating. We are gradually surrender- 
ing our American spirit, based on initiative 
and self-reliance, for a social and economic 
Mess of pottage. We are fast eroding our 
historic personal freedoms under the guise 
of an all-encompassing governmental 
benevolence. We are destroying the sov- 
ereignty of our States and handing over 
dur locally based institutions to an all- 
Powerful central bureaucracy. And, by our 
Continued experimentation with economic 
Panaceas, we are risking the loss of the 
sinews that hold our democracy together. 

If these apprehensions are right and the 
Natural consequences follow, we may be 
in the sad posture of watching the slow 
destruction of democracy and the American 
Way of life by the inepts acts of its own 
beneficiaries. 

The facts behind these concerns are what 
I want to relate to you today. And I will fol- 
low them with some suggestions as to what 
We each might undertake to do if we agree 
that this appraisal is a valid one. 


INGREDIENTS OF DEMOCRACY 


But, first, a few thoughts as to the nature 
Of the stakes: 

We all believe stanchly in our American 
democratic system. “Under the inspiration 
ot our forebears who sought to remedy the 
evils of earlier systems, it was constructed 
Upon an almost perfect blending of the 
instincts that motivate people. It melded 
the inborn desires for equality of oppor- 
tunity and for freedom with the inherent 

ts of competitiveness and acquisitiveness. 

Tn assuring needed restraints on that free- 
dom for the common good, it achieved a 
near miracle in the diffusion of public power. 
combination of free enterprise and 
Political checks and balances has produced 
and bestowed more in goods and welfare 
than any other form of society ever has been 
able to accomplish or is likely to accomplish. 

But a democracy is not something that, 
Once created, is certain to be perpetuated. It 
Must be continuously earned. It must be 
Gefended against encroachment and 
decay. It will survive only so long as its 
Citizens respect its values highly enough to 
be willing to pay for them in common fore- 

‘ance for the common welfare. 

An essential ingredient in a democratic 
System is self-discipline—the willingness of 
the individual to subordinate his 
advantage for the good of the whole society. 

this, democracy could degenerate 
into anarchy or class warfare. 


Clal and economic issues. Without this, 
Political decisions will be made by emotion, 
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or by blind accepance of appealing slogans, 
symbols, or personalities. 

And another important essential is hon- 
est leadership, dedicated to attainment of 
forward movement that is sound and bal- 
anced and in harmony with our constitu- 
tional concepts. Without this, the delicate 
economic forces that preside over production 
and exchange can go askew and wreck the 
entire structure that holds the system to- 
gether. 

To survive and to be effective and strong, 
then, a democratic peopie must practice con- 
stant self-discipline, must be well informed 
in its decisions and must have dedicated 
leadership. Without these elements democ- 
racy can destroy itself by its own excesses. 

THE EVIDENCE OF EXCESSES 


Now I am ready to particularize about the 
developments in our system, in the redis- 
tribution of the national output and its 
benefits, that I believe, represent destructive 
excesses of the last three decades. 

Here is some boiled-down statistical evi- 
dence: 

1. The entire budget of the United States 
was $3 billion in 1930, including interest 
on the debt and the cost of national defense. 
By decades it has grown to $9 Dillion in 
1940, to $40 billion in 1950, to $80 billion 
in 1960, and it is headed toward another 
massive increase by 1970. The next ad- 
ministrative budget will approach $100 bil- 
lion, and the total of spending in the budget 
and trust funds will be close to $125 billion 
mext year. Government spending is com- 
pulsory spending, and the more it increases, 
the less is left in freedom of choice for the 
individual. 

2. The Federal Government continues to 
grow, as new agencies, programs and person- 
nel are added in proliferation. Civilian em- 
Ployees have increased more than fourfold 
from 592,000 in 1930 to 2,538,000 at the end 
of the next budget year. 

3. The interest-bearing national debt has 
grown in peace and war from $16 billion in 
1930 to $300 billion now, and it is certain to 
continue upward. Interest on this debt is 
now nearly $10 billion a year, more than the 
entire budget in 1940 and equal to 10 cents 
out of every dollar of taxes collected. This 
persistent growth in debt is a direct reversal 
of the philosophy of our Government in the 
first 140 years of its existence, when the goal 
was to become debt free. 

4. We have mortgaged the future to an 
incredible degree. If you add to the interest- 
bearing debt (a) our unfunded liabilities for 
past services of Government employees and 
war veterans, (b) our legislated contracts 
and commitments for future spending be- 
yond current costs of defense, welfare, and 
government, and (c) the actuarial deficiency 
in our seclal security system that must be 
collected through future tax increases al- 
ready scheduled in the law, the total of our 
Government’s liabilities and commitments is 
well over $1 trillion. This “government by 
credit card” has imposed a present mortgage 
on the future of our people equal to $22,000 
per family of four. 

5. Despite new fancy theories of balancing 
the budget over the cycles, we have gone in 
the red 26 tmes in the last 32 years and have 
paid our bills without borrowing only 6 
times. The policies of the present adminis- 
tration, unless abruptly changed, are likely 
to produce four consecutive deficits. 

6. A large part of the increase in Federal 
spending and debt is the result of a massive 
assumption of responsibility by the Govern- 
ment for eradle-to-grave welfare, in many 
cases, without a test of need and at the 
disdain of the virtues of personal thrift and 
self-reliance. This has created an accelerat- 
ing centralization of power in Washington, a 
lessening of control and influence back home, 
and a decline in personal responsibility and 
morality. And the course has not been run, 
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because more and more ideas for Govern- 
ment intervention in our lives sprout daily. 

7. Our gold supply has been heavily de- 
pleted in recent years and is still under 
threat. The cause is our unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments: our overseas outgo for 
imports, services, travel, investments, for- 
eign aid, and military purposes regularly run 
higher than our income from other coun- 
tries. Our gold is now down from $24 to 
$1614 billion, of which all but $4 billion is 
needed to back our currency. Short term 
foreign claims that can be asserted against 
this $4 billion are now $18 billion. And the 
balance of payments continues to run ad- 
verse at between $2% and $4 billion a year. 
As banker to the world we are not running 
a good bank. 

8. National wage policies have 
a political balance of power in favor of labor. 
For some years wage increases have outrun 
increases in productivity. Industry has been 
at fault, too; in some cases it has failed to 
exert the efforts needed to reduce costs and 
hold down prices. The result of both has 
been a price structure that has contributed 
to a cost-push inflation and to our difficul- 
ties of meeting competition in world markets. 

9. Our cost of living has advanced sig- 
nificantly, as inflationary policies in both the 
public and private sectors have exacted their 
price. It is still moving upward, slowly at 
the moment, and our dollar of 1940 is now 
worth 47 cents. It would be a fatal mistake 
to believe that drastic inflation couldn't 
happen here. Our fiscal policies are an open 
invitation to a crisis for the dollar. 

Now, how did all this change happen and 
what are its potential consequences? 

WHY DID THIS ALL HAPPEN? 


I believe that there have been three phases 
in the extraordinary evolution of the Fed- 
eral Government in the past three decades: 

1. First was the new economics that grew 
from the depression of the 1930's. The false 
theory of “spending ourselves into prosper- 
ity” was the parent of the delusion of com- 
pensatory fiscal policy—that we can spend 
all we want to reach social objectives and 
will pey the deficits back from easy sur- 
pluses after we have achieved our goals. And 
both inspired the damaging concept that “a 
little inflation is good for us.” 

2. Next came the flood of pressure groups 
and special interests, taking advantage of the 
easy economics to advance their own causes, 
In this era there grew up in the country the 
great national illusion that “if the money 
comes from Washington someone else pays 
for it." To the individual, this became the 
stimulating prospect of getting a greater 
share than the other fellow. Taxes have 
grown to the point of near-confiscation to 
meet the cost of this fallacy, but the spend- 
ing still outruns them. 

3. We are now in the third phase, in which 
the politicians are bidding for the favor of 
the voters by outpromising each other, And 
the unsophisticated public accepts these 
handouts, without reckoning the cost, and 
without realizing that it cam be met only 
by themselves through heavier and heavier 
taxes. And the Central Government grows 
ever bigger and more powerful. 

Accompanying these three phases in the 
development of compulsive spending 
throughout these 30 years has been another 
economic fallacy—that the higher the wages 
the greater the prosperity of the worker. 
Union leaders, whose success is measured in 
terms of increased dollars of pay for their 
members, have ignored or not realized that 
their policies of securing wage increases not 
earned in increased productivity have merely 
put the laboring man on an accelerating 
treadmill, in which he has had to earn more 
and more dollars to buy the same goods. 
And as wages and prices have been forced 
upward, two other results have ensued: 
many of our products have become too ex- 
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pensive for foreign countries to buy, in the 
face of modern mechanized plants In many 
rebuilding nations and such enlightened eco- 
nomic systems as the European Common 
Market; and profit margins have been 
squeezed to the point that there are inade- 
quate funds for business to invest in the 
research and equipment needed to increase 
output for the same human effort, and 
thereby improve still more the standard of 


living. 
GOOD OR BAD? 


There are those who will say that the re- 
sults, nevertheless, are not all bad. We are 
still the strongest nation in the world; we 
are coping with external threats; our dollar 
is the world’s currency; and our living is 
abundant. What more do we ask? 

The answer is in the horrendous risks we 
are assuming, and the impossibility of know- 
ing the breaking points at which they will 
drop on us. The risk of disastrous inflation, 
the risk of financial collapse, the risk of loss 
of our national vitality, the risk of loss of the 
cold war, the risk of surrender of our free- 
doms to a Socialist state or to an ultimate 
dictatorship—these are so imposing as to 
command us to impose restraints in our self- 
interest. Altogether, as we continue on this 
course of economic recklessness and fiscal 
brinkmanship, we are playing Russian rou- 
lette with our freedoms and our destiny. 
But restraints are not easily invoked while 
the pleasant euphoria of the cup of seli- 
indulgence continues. 

THE POWER OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Now, it is customary for a speaker, after 
he has posed an issue of concern or threat, 
to convert it into a roaring challenge—a call 
to action. I’m not going to do that. The 
world is full of challenges—from outer space 
to the ocean depths. I should prefer for you 
to find your own challenge, your own role, 
in the preservation of a sound democracy, if 
you find yourself sharing my convictions. 

But I shall pose some of the questions I 
believe you will have to answer for yourself 
if you want to define your challenge: 

1. How important do you at heart believe 
it is to continue to preserve freedom of enter- 
prise and our American democracy? Are you 
willing to give substantially of your time 
and money to this end? 

2. Are you willing to deyote the hours 
needed to studying the national and local 
public issues and reaching an informed opin- 
ion on them, and then conveying that opin- 
ion to family, neighbors, associates, share- 
holders, and employees? 

3. Are you willing to select carefully and 
support the political candidates, regardless 
of party, whose views are closest to yours? 
Would you dig down to contribute more—as 
much as 5 percent or more of your pay—to 
the political campaigns of those who stand 
with your convictions? 

4. Are you willing to resist politically in- 
spired advantage for your community, your 
industry or your profession on matters which 
produce disadvantage to the whole Nation? 

5. Are you willing to speak out against 
growing Government intervention in fields 
like public power, or subsidies, or tax hand- 
outs, even though you too can be the bene- 
ficiary of them? 

6. Are you willing to let others in your 
industry or community bear the brunt of 
political intrusion, so you can benefit mo- 
mentarily, or will you and your associates 
stand together on issues of mutual con- 
cern? 

This is what I am leading up to by asking 
these questions: I believe that one of the rea- 
sons behind the tensions and trends in 
America is that’ businessmen at every level 
have been so preoccupied with their own 
affairs that they have to a degree defaulted 
in their defense of our American institu- 
tions, The sophisticated American, in this 
troubled age, has to be much more than 
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merely a seeker of profit nor can he any 
longer be provincial. He must believe deep- 
ly in the preservation of the American sys- 
tem, he must take a stand on those values 
which distinguish a free society from its 
antithesis, and he must accept his own re- 
sponsibility to shape public opinion, at home 
and across the Nation. If the knowing 
American falls in this, we all fail, 

In other words, it is no longer right for 
American business to be passive in political 
affairs. It is too late for us to be sitting on 
our hands. The advocates of policies that 
carry the seeds of national destruction are 
active and militant. Only by fighting for 
what we believe in and what the preservation 
of the American system demands can retrieve 
the initiative and save the day for our free 
institutions. 

It is this set of circumstances that forms 
the framework for my final observations on 
the power of the individual. The power of 
the individual for constructive action is 
limited only by the extent of his knowledge 
and by the force of his convictions. It is this 
power that must be mobilized if the direction 
is to be turned. It can be begun only by 
those who now have the capacity to see and 
fear the course ahead. 


THE STAKE AND THE COURSE 


At stake is the question of whether our 
form of democracy will continue to survive 
or will join the earlier ventures for human 
liberty that have passed into oblivion. 
Khrushchev has made clear his belief that 
our system will destroy itself by its own 
weaknesses. If it does, he can win the cold 
war without firing a shot; all he has to do 
in the meantime is to play for time by one 
diversionary stratagem or another. 

It is not difficult to get a group of sophisti- 
cated business men to agree that they should 
be concerned about the trend of affairs. It 
is not difficult to get them to oppose a single 
issue which represents a clear encroachment 
upon their own economic position. It is, 
however, much more difficult to get business 
leaders to join personally in active opposi- 
tion to policies and programs which repre- 
sent new or advancing encroachments on the 
whole structure of our free society. It is 
hard to get the public to distinguish between 
honest demands for a better life and unsound 
efforts to change our basic economic and 
political structures. 

For those who share my concern there is 
a clear course of individual and collective 
action. Business men must become per- 
sonally active in politics. They must seek 
to educate their employees and shareholders 
to the significance of political economic is- 
sues. They must alert others to the danger 
of following the politicians with the biggest 
promises. They must find ways of develop- 
ing political education to overcome the eco- 
nomic ignorance and political ignorance 
which are the greatest weaknesses of the 
democratic process. 

Business executives must not feel content 
that they have satisfied their obligations by 
an annual monetary contribution to a po- 
litical party. They can no longer leave the 
fight on specific issues to the other fellow 
or stand aloof when advantage can be gained 
by sacrificing principle. If public power is 
the issue to be opposed, it will not do to 
welcome a new cooperative into your area 
for the sake of saving a small amount on 
power bills. If government economy is to 
be sought it is not right to oppose the closing 
of an installation in your home community. 
If socialized medicine is objectionable, it will 
not do to let the doctors carry on the fight 
alone. If local responsibility provides better 
government, it is not right to see what Fed- 
eral handouts your community can sponsor. 
If principles are paramount and issues are 
vital, it will not suffice to vote blindly for 
political parties; the individual candidates 
and what they stand for should determine 
the choice of voting. 
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CONCLUSION 


These are my concerns, and these are the 
questions I pose to you. How we of this 
era react to them may well decide the course 
of the 1960's and the fate of our great Nation 
in its struggle against the forces, in Com- 
munist Russia and elsewhere, that would en- 
slave men to the power of the state. The 
solution for the excesses of democracy, I 
submit, is not to sit by and let democracy 
destroy itself; it is to be militant in opposi- 
tion to those excesses while seeking to edu- 
cate the citizen in the knowledge of economic 
truths, 

If each of us will find his own challenge 
and response in this critical time, he will 
demonstrate the power of the individual for 
constructive action. Only by so doing will 
we fulfill our responsibilities as beneficiaries 
of this free society. Only by so doing will 
we preserve our system from crumbling 
within and from attack without. Only bY 
so doing will we continue to outperform, 
outlast and outfight the challenge of com- 
munism, and only then will we gain for the 
people of all the world the historic dream 
of a form of government and a society in 
which man is truly free and at peace. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I was shocked when I saw the recent 
newspaper accounts of the action of & 
group of doctors in New Jersey in sign- 
ing a resolution wherein they state they 
will refuse to take patients if their care 
is provided for under the King-Anderson 
bill or similar legislation, In my re- 
marks of March 5 of this year, which ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
page 3104, wherein I commented on the 
position of organized medicine on the 
subject of health care of the aged, 
stated: 

I have the greatest respect for the ind!- 
vidual doctor who practices his great pro- 
fession for the relief of human suffering- 
I am sure that the ordinary doctor who will 
follow this testimony and my comments 
through will turn with revulsion from tbis 
performance of the Association (America? 
Medical Association) which speaks in his 
name. 


It is my understanding that the New 
Jersey group is attempting to interest 
organized medicine in other States, an 
perhaps the American Medical Associa- 
tion itself, in supporting their resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, this performance of this 
group of doctors is ignoble. I know for 
a fact that it is most revolting to many 
of my very good friends in the medi 
profession. I truly believe that it rep- 
resents a very small minority of those in 
a profession who have taken a solemn 
oath to practice their art for the benefit 
of the sick. To me, the calling of the 
medical profession is the highest of an 
professional group. Over the vears 
members of this group have earned the 
profound thanks of this country for their 
sacrifices and devotion to their calling. 
Generally speaking, those who enter the 
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Medical profession are 

ethical and moral type. 

grettable that a fringe area of the medi- 

cal profession would blacken this great 

1 the eyes of the pub- 
e. 

Regardless of one's positlon on the 
Subject of health care for the aged, one 
cannot help but feel sad that a few sel- 
fish and wrongly motivated individuals 
have committed themselves to refusing 
to administer to the medical needs of the 
most deserving of all groups in our pop- 
ulation—the aged—if the charges for 
their services are to be paid through the 
Social security insurance system. I 
think it is most regrettable that in this 
day and age, with the many national 
and international problems which face 
this country—and in particular, when 
the problem of the provision of adequate 
Medical care for our aged citizens is cry- 
ing for solution—some members of the 
One group who should be taking a lead 
in providing this care through the most 
effective and economical method should 
take such a drastic and indefensible po- 
sition. It is indeed a sad commentary 
On a noble profession. 

In my opinion, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of people from all walks of life 
Strongly support the proposal in the King 
bill. It is reasonable, it is sensible, it is 
fiscally responsible, and it will very ef- 
fectively meet one of the major health 
Care problems—hospitalization—of our 
Senior citizens. 


Legislative Proposals of the New Eng- 
land Smaller Business Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Officials and members of the Smaller 
Business Association of New England 
Visited in Washington with various Gov- 
ernment officials and Members of Con- 
gress and presented their legislative 
Proposals for 1962. 

As a member of the Small Business 
Committee of the House, I was pleased 
to mect with the representatives of this 
association and to have them present 
their views on small business and other 
matters, $ 

The members of this association stated 
firmly that small business is not asking 
for special privileges but for equal op- 
Portunity. It is certainly important and 
essential to the well-being of our Nation 
and its citizens that small business re- 
Ceive fair treatment and equal oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I wish to have the legislative proposals 
Of the Smaller Business Association of 
New England and a summary of their 
Presentation to Members of Congress 
nage the Appendix of the RECORD. 

ows: 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF THE SMALLER BUSI- 
NESS ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


TAXATION 


1. Liberalized depreciation rates. 
2. Deductions for reinvested 
3. Carry-back or forward of surtax credits, 
4. Deductions for voluntary retirement 
plans. 
5. Require IRS to abide by court decisions. 
LABOR 


1. Eliminate union immunity to injunc- 
tions. 
. Continue ban on secondary boycotts. 
. Regulate monopolistic unions, 
. Restrict compulsory unionism. 
. Require NLRB to follow precedents. 
. Define areas.of bargaining in good faith. 
, Substantiate charges of unfair practices. 
PROCUREMENT 


1. Strengthen SBA set-asides. 

2. Require SBA approval of facilities con- 
tracts. 

3. Provide incentives for subcontracting. 

4. Reduce requirements for reserves and 
bid bonds. 

5. Allow advertising costs of contractors. 

6. Revise patent policy of AEC and NASA. 
SUMMARY OF PRESENTATION TO MEMBERS OF 

CONGRESS BY THE SMALLER Business Asso- 

CIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


Small business produces 40 percent of the 
gross national product and employees 30 mil- 
lion of our citizens. Nearly one out of every 
two persons employed in the United States 
today is an owner, manager, or worker in a 
small business, If it is assumed that each 
of these persons has two dependents, and this 
is a reasonable assumption, then small busi- 
ness provides a livelihood for at least 90 
million persons out of our 185 million popu- 
lation. 

As small businessmen, we are concerned 
with the lag in our economic growth as rep- 
resented by our gross national product. The 
average rate of yearly economic growth for 
the United States between 1950 and 1960 was 
3 percent, while many other industrial coun- 
tries grew faster. 

Why has our Nation’s economic growth 
slowed down at a moment in history when 
a rapid rate of growth is essential to our sur- 
vival? Why does unemployment hover close 
to 6 percent? Why can’t the world's richest 
nation create enough jobs to accommodate 
its growing work force? z 

We believe that profits after taxes have 
been too low. Although corporate sales have 
risen steadily, corporate earnings have been 
slipping. Last year, in the midst of a strong 
revival, U.S. corporations earned only 28 
percent after taxes. This is the lowest mar- 
gin since World War II, except for the reces- 
sion years of 1958 and 1960. 

According to William Butler, vice presi- 
dent of New York's Chase Manhattan 
National Bank: “Earnings must be at a satis- 
factory level to call for the investment re- 
quired to support a good rate of economic 
growth. If the rate of return is below the 
required level, as it has been for at least 
5 years, more and more proposed capital 
projects will be turned down.” Low earn- 
ings discourage private investors and limit 
corporate investments in plant and equip- 
ment vitally needed for modernization and 
expansion. As a result, economic growth is 
stunted, and our economy cannot provide 
enough new jobs for our expanding work 
force. k 

The earnings of all businesses, large and 
small, are being squeezed by obsolete tax 
and depreciation laws, and unreasonable 
demands of unions. Small firms are 
squeezed the hardest, because earnings are 
their primary source of capital fo invest- 
ment in plant and equipment. Further- 
more, the experience and facilities of small 
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businesses are not being fully utilized in 
the vital segment of our economy repre- 
sented by Government procurement. 

The program we have presented today 
represents a concerted effort by all mem- 
bers of Smaller Business Association of New 
England to offer practical solutions to some 
of these problems. The members of the 
committee which drew up the program 
represented several divergent views, but be- 
fore including any proposal, they subjected 
it to the following considerations: First, is 
it good for the country as a whole? 
Secondly, is it good for all business? 
Thirdly, will it help small business to develop 
its growth potentials? 


Educational TV: A New Era Opens Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress took one of the important edu- 
cational steps of this century when it 
passed legislation to financially aid the 
development of educational television. 

This is a matter in which I have long 
been interested, and I cosponsored the 
legislation which has just now been 
signed into law by President Kennedy. 

Delawareans are deeply interested in 
educational television, and have sup- 
ported this legislation from the begin- 
ning. 


I do not think there is anything more 
important than education. Certainly, 
the world of tomorrow will be in the 
hands of leaders educated in the tradi- 
tions of the free world, or in the totali- 
tarian traditions of the Communist-bloc 
countries. 

For this reason, it behooves us to do 
everything in our power to see to it that 
our children are educated to provide 
the leadership which will be to 
make freedom possible in the world of 
tomorrow. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
article by Richard K. Doan, TV and 
radio editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

EDUCATIONAL TV—THE Great LEAP? 
(By Richard K. Doan) 

Educational television, a toddler in the 
communications field during its 10-year life- 
time, crawling on its financial knees and in- 

programing hands, is showing 
signs of walking, possibly even of 


An interconnected coast-to-coast fourth 
network of educational stations—a coming 
preference is to call them noncommercial 
statlons—may not be more than 2 years 
away. A great boost to the struggling voice 
of ETV came this week when Congress passed 
and President Kennedy signed a bill grant- 
ing $32 million for construction of educa- 
tional TV facilities in the 50 States. Con- 
gress stipulated that up to 15 percent of the 
funds can be used for linkage of the stations. 

MUSCLE FOR LEAP 

Jubilant ETV leaders hail this develop- 
ment, and cite others, as evidence that their 
medium is poised for a great leap forward. 

“We've turned the corner. The em is 
to build muscle,” was the way John F. 
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White, president of the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center, put it last 
week. 

By muscle he meant programing. NET is 
the New York-based organization that cur- 
rently provide 10 hours a week of filmed and 
taped programing to the country’s 63 exist- 
ing ETV stations. While lack of money is 
ETV's persistent, nagging problem, particu- 
larly to the stations, White sees the greater 
problem now as one of improving the caliber 
of noncommercial programs. He admits a 
lot of it in the past has been dull and heavy- 
handed. When NET’s affiliated stations met 
last month in Denver, White said, their two 
demands were for better quality and for 
lighter programs, 

TALENT ABOVE MONEY 


To deliver on these demands, the NET of- 
ficial said, what is most needed is not money, 
but talent. “We need bright young people.” 

The scope of NET’s growing operation is in- 
dicated by two moves this past week. 

The 65 staff people in the New York NET 
headquarters in the Coliseum Tower build- 
ing at 10 Columbus Circle were packing to 
move out of their 8,000-square-foot, 15th- 
floor offices to 14,000-square-foot, 20th-ficor 
quarters vacated by WNTA-TV, former 
owner of channel 13, soon to become New 
York's first educational station WNDT. In 
Ann Arbor, Mich., NET’s engineering and 
distribution staff of 30 moved into a new 
building especially constructed for their use. 
(NET also maintains a staff of five people 
in Washington, D.C.) 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Abraham A. Ribicoff, who will administer 
the new Federal ETV fund, enthusiastically 
proclaimed last week that the Government 
assistance will make it possible to bring 
quality education to all who wish to learn. 
This is a slight overstatement. 


MORE STATIONS 


The fund—plus pending all-channel re- 
ceiver legislation, if it passes—will be a great 
spur to ETV's growth, especially the con- 
struction of new stations, already expected 
to jump in number by 12 to 15 before the 
end of this year. But the money for day- 
to-day operation (and TV at its simplest is 
costly) has still to come from other sources. 

NET's own financing is interesting. Of 
its total annual operating budget of $4.5 mil- 
lion, only about $500,000 comes from the 60- 
odd affiliated stations, Their stipend for 
NET shows amounts roughly to an amazing 
$10 per half hour of programing. The 
balance of NET’s funds come from the Ford 
Foundation, a major supporter of the proj- 
ect; other philanthropic groups, large cor- 
porations, and Government agencies. 

As an example of private asistance, White 
pointed out, every ETV station in the coun- 
try has been provided with videotaping 
equipment (not even possessed by every com- 
mercial TV station) bought by Ford Founda- 
tion grant and each station supplied with 
$10,000 worth of free videotape by Minnesota 
Mining. The next 25 ETV stations to go on 
the air will be similarly endowed. 

NET, along with individual ETV stations, 
also has a neat ace in the hole for getting 
advertiser support: the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has clearly provided that 
noncommercial TV may carry ams un- 
derwritten by advertisers in return for bare 
mention of their sponsorship. 

Thus, Humble Oil was able this season to 
foot the bill for a NET run of the British- 


produced “Age of Kings” S 


hakespearean 
dramas, Next fall the oil company will spon- 


sor & repeat showing of them. 

A group of Swedish firms will underwrite 
& filmed series on life in their land called 
“Portrait of a Small Country.” 

NET is making an open pitch for more of 
this kind of support, A folder is being dis- 
tributed to big corporations by NET citing 
response to the Humble Oll-sponsored series 
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(requests for 200,000 special booklets on it) 
and inviting business firms to interest them- 
selves in underwriting NET offerings at a cost 
ranging from $7,500 to $25,000 a program 
a pittance alongside commercial TV costs. 
The sponsor, of course, gets no more than 
a flickering nod, but it can be sufficient to 
burnish his do-good luster. 

The amusing part of it is that noncommer- 
cial TV may wind up pretty commercial. 
But if It means quality TV without pitchmen, 
who's going to object? (The commercial TV 
boys, that's who.) Not the viewer. 


The Focus of Alarm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in- 
asmuch as high Kennedy administration 
Officials are apparently taking the atti- 
tude that it doesn’t really make much 
difference to us what happens in Laos, 
the following report by Joseph Alsop 
from Bangkok is particularly informa- 
tive, useful, and important: 

MATTER or Fact—THE Focus or ALARM 

(By Joseph Alsop) 

BANGKOK, THAILAND—Rather soon, the 
focus of alarm is likely to shift toward this 
troubled region of the world. The reason is 
simple. In one way or another, the Com- 
munist powers are bound to respond to the 
challenge of the American commitment in 
South Vietnam. 

This far-reaching commitment has been 
made with a minimum of public fuss, and 
by deeds, not words. The American effort 
in South Vietnam has been quietly but 
massively increased. Of this effort, the most 
formidable figure in the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara, has taken personal charge, coming 
monthly to Hawaii to plan the next phase. 

As though to prove the United States 
means business, American soldiers in the 
guise of “advisers” have been ordered into 
combat in an undeclared war for the first 
time in history. All this adds up, unavoid- 
ably and irrevocably, to an implied Ameri- 
can commitment to repulse the Communist 
attack on South Vietnam at all costs. 

Since the intensification of the American 
effort began to be noticed, there have been 
many reports of the marked improvement 
in the atmosphere and outlook in South 
Vietnam. Up to a point, these reports are 
undeniably correct, 

For the first time in years, the American 
political and military activities in South 
Vietnam have intelligent, united and ener- 
getic top-level leadership. At the mid-level, 
impressive, combat-ready American officers 
have largely replaced the pussle-gutted re- 
treads whom the U.S. Army so often and 80 
strangely selects to advise our allies oversea. 

At the operational level, finally, the new 
U.S. commander, Gen. Paul Harkins, is show- 
ing a refreshing and wholly novel grasp of 
the central fact of the guerrilla war. This 
is the fact that the war is mainly being 
fought In the boondocks—in the Vietnamese 
provinces—by the civil guardsmen and the 
soldiers of the local militia, who had re- 
ceived no US. aid whatever until very 
recently. 

All of this adds up to solid progress. It 
has brought a corresponding lift of Viet- 
namese morale and fighting spirit. Nonethe- 
less, this kind of progress will not insure 
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victory, even when countless helicopters, 
radios to give better communications to the 
vulnerable villages and other kinds of ex- 
pensive hardware are cranked into the equa- 
tion. The truth is that the problem in 
South Vietnam Is not likely to be solved in 
isolation. It needs to be considered as only 
one part, though the most important part, 
of the larger problem of Communist aggres- 
sion in southeast Asia. 

Here in Thailand, there is another part of 
the same problem, which the US. policy- 
makers also have tried to solve in isolation. 
The Thai Government is convinced that 
unless the United States alters its policy in 
neighboring Laos, the end result will be 
handing Laos to the Communists with & 
red ribbon tied around it. Some months. 
ago, the disquiet in Bangkok became so acute 
that the Thai were on the verge of publicly 
proclaiming their loss of faith in the United 
States by flatly refusing to attend further 
meetings of the U.S.-sponsored SEATO 
organization. 

To be blunt about it, the Thais were then 
bought off. The able Foreign Minister, 
Thanat Khoman, visited Washington and 
brought home with him what amounts to & 
direct U.S. military guarantee of Thailand. 
This is another very big American commit- 
ment, which very few people have noticed. 
Because they now have their guarantee, the 
That have ceased to oppose the U.S. policy 
in Laos. 

Meanwhile, the Communists are using the 
opposite of the piecemeal American ap- 
proach. From the beginning, the first target 
of their aggressive design in southeast Asia 
has been Laos, the country least able to resist 
their pressure and the country which is also 
the road to both Thailand and South Viet- 
nam, There has been an uneasy lull in Laos, 
since the proclamation of a cease-fire and 
the beginning of the American drive, as yet 
fruitless, to install a “neutral” Laotian Gov- 
ernment which the Communists plainly hope 
to control, But the lull may now be near- 
ing its end. : 


The principal alleged neutralist“ in Laos 
and Prime Minister-designate of the neutral 
government, Prince Souvanna Phouma, has 
gone off to Paris for an indefinite stay. The 
neutralist military leader, Gen. Kong Le, has 
been invited to Moscow. Soviet Ambassador 
Abramov has also left Laos for Moscow, for 
prolonged consultations. It seems a fair bet 
therefore, that the Communist offensive in 
Laos may be resumed at the end of the 
rainy season, if the United States has not 
managed, in the interval, to squash the Lao 
anti-Communists into the neutral govern- 
ment they rightly fear. 

If the Communist offensive in Laos is 
resumed and succeeds, its success will be due 
to one factor and one factor only—the 
flagrant invasion of Laos by North Viet- 
namese Army units. Thus far, this invasion 
of Laos by North Vietnamese regular troops 
has been winked at by the U.S. policymakers, 
because of their total preoccupation with 
their long-shot bet on a neutral Laos. But 
now that the odds are something like 50 to 
1 against true Lao neutrality, what course 
will be adopted? 

The answer, surely, should be suggested bY 
the American commitment in South Viet- 
nam, plus the American commitment to 
Thailand, plus the gravely weakened condi- 
tion of Communist China. In principle, 
there is no better reason to tolerate naked 
Communist inyasion in Laos than in South 
Vietnam or Thailand. In practice, the risks 
are much reduced because the added strain of 
any serious Chinese external adventure 8l- 
most certainly will touch off an internal 
explosion—which can perhaps occur anyway. 
In sum, this is the moment to be firm, if 
the United States really means business in 
southeast Asia. 
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In the End the People Are the Victims 
of Big Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
Ways popular to attack big business and 
to jump on the wealthy. Every dema- 
gog in history whose aim was to gain 
control over the people used this device. 
History proves that in the end, not only 
business, not only the rich, but the peo- 
ple themseves became the victims of 
dictators and powerful governments. Al- 
ready, here in the United States, we are 
Witnessing what big and ruthless gov- 
ernment does to the individual. Last 
Year the powerful U.S. Government 
Seized the workhorses of an Amish 
farmer in Pennsylvania because he was 
exercising his constitutional right of 
freedom of religious belief and this was 
not compatible with the social security 
Program as interpreted by Washington 
bureaucrats. In my interpretation of 
the American dream as set forth in the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, I 
am on the side of the Amish farmer and 
on the side of all liberty-loving Ameri- 
cans who believe the Constitution means 
what it says and that liberty and justice 
are yery real things in this Nation, not 
to be warped nor destroyed by social 
Planners and advocates of Federal con- 
trols over the lives of the people. The 
following editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal and an article from the U.S. 
News & World Report provide food for 
thought for those who would trade free- 
dom for security: 

[From the Wall Street Journal] 
ONE Max's IDEALS 

About a year ago, U.S, Government agents 
Seized three workhorses owned by an Amish 
farmer because he refused, on religious 
grounds, to contribute to social security. It 
is part of the Amish creed that men are re- 
sponsible for caring for themselves and their 
families, and orthodox members feel social 
Security taxes violate this belief. When 
the farmer, Valentine Y. Byler, refused to pay 
up, the Government confiscated his horses— 
his means of livelilhood—in lieu of cash. 

Now a New York lawyer has agreed to 
help Mr. Byler try to recover the cost of his 
horses by suing the Government. It is the 
Plaintiff's contention that to force old-age 
and survivors insurance on the Bylers 
abridges their freedom of religion and con- 
travenes the first amendment to the Con- 
Stitution. 

We'd guess that many Americans are sym- 
Pathetic with Mr. Byler's case, if only because 
it is becoming exceedingly rare to see an 
individual confront the Government with 
the fact of his own determined self-reliance, 
But whatever the outcome of the court case, 
his prospects of shaking free from the wel- 
fare state appear dim. The Federal planners 
Make no exception for those who willingly 
accept Ute's risks and responsibilities. 

After all, in an era of expanding collec- 
tivism, how important are the convictions of 
> 3 farmer or an ideal once so widely 

A 
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[From the U.S. News & World Report] 
THE PLAIN PEOPLE Versus SOCIAL Securrry 

PrrīssurGH.—The plain people of Pennsyl- 
vania now have gone to Federal court seek- 
ing exemption from paying social security 
taxes, 

Valentine Y. Byler and his wife, members 
of the Old Order Amish, filed a complaint 
seeking relief under the first amendment 
of the Constitution, which forbid interfer- 
ence by Congress with “free exercise” of 
religion. à 

The U.S. Government seized three horses 
from the Bylers last year. After selling the 
horses for $460, the Government used $308.89 
to cover the social security payments owed, 
$113.15 for costs, and gave the Bylers back 
$37.89. 

Like their fellow Amish, the Bylers be- 
lieve that social security payments are in 
conflict with the Scriptures. Their attorney 
cites I Timothy 5: 8: “But if any provide 
not for his own and especially for those of 
his own house he hath denied the faith and 
is worse than an infidel.” 


A Thoughtful and Timely Discussion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker I 
have just had an opportunity to read an 
article by Mr. Homer Riley entitled “Be- 
hind the Byline,” which is carried in the 
Austin Statesman. 

In my opinion, the discussion by Mr. 
Riley is a very thoughtful and timely 
one, and one which I believe all Mem- 
bers will want to read. 

Under unanimous consent I wish to 
have the article by Mr. Homer Riley 
included in my remarks at this point: 

BEHIND THE BYLINE 
(By Homer Riley) 

Like a lot of Others, I am inundated from 
time to time by reams of so-called anti-Com- 
munist literature of the more fervent or 
Birch type. 

I don’t know just why I should be singled 
out for such attention unless it’s because I 
served 3½ years in the Army in World War 
II on the same side as Russia. I suppose 
that makes me, through the peculiar logic 
of Mr. Robert Welch, founder and 
fanatic of the John Birch Society, a 
“comsymp.” 

When such literature is dumped on my 
doorsill I have a tendency to see red—but 
not the type of red Mr. Welch would have 
me see. 

This feeling of coolness I feel toward the 
“think like I think or you're a dirty Com- 
munist” school of logic extends back to the 
phony pyrotechnics of Joe McCarthy. This 
tar-brush advocate reached, in my opinion, 
his fullest flower of foulness when he reviled 
a gentleman with a long record of service to 
his country, Gen. George C. Marshall. 

Another general, then President, Dwight 
Eisenhower, bowed to political expendiency 
and failed to defend the man who had given 
him the leg up to stars and fame. Eisen- 
hower later got tarred by the same brush at 
the hands of Welch. 

Even before McCarthy, though, there was 
another man with the crooked cross of 
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nazism I have to thank for a 344-year hunk 
out of my life, 

Hitler also raised the specter of the Reds 
without and within to help consolidate his 
thousand year reich. While Hitler’s thou- 
sand years was considerably short changed 
0 was at a terrific price in lives and destruc- 

on. 

So when I see an individual or group prop - 
agating this think-like-I-think-or-else clap- 
trap, the vestigial hackles rise along my 
spine, 

This country was not made great by mono- 
lithic secret organizations dedicated to regi- 
mentation or the group-think. It was pos- 
sible for this Nation to reach greatness 
through liberties granted by some pieces of 
paper which guaranteed the individual the 
right to work as he pleased, pray as he 
pleased, and think as he pleased—and I 
might add, talk as he pleased. That latter 
right allows the likes of Welch and other 
Birch types to spout such irresponsible non- 
sense and load the mails with their scurrilous 
propaganda, 

Granted there is a country called Russia 
which is dedicated to the spread of its own 
particular brand of ism throughout the 
world, fairly successfully, too. Not because 
its brand of ism is any better than any other, 
but because of Russia’s ability to exploit 
opportunity, poverty, and ignorance to gain 
its own ends. 

We are learning to exploit our own op- 
portunities and we have experts who are 
qualified to do so. But I don’t recall seeing 
the name of Welch among them, 

Granted, too, that there are Communists 
operating in this country. I recall even see- 
ing a couple in the past 20 years, 

But a surge of idiocy is not going to re- 
duce their number by so much as one, and 
Birchers are not going to catch any red 
handed. I prefer to leave my spy and red 
catching where it belongs—to the experts 
like J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI. Their 
batting average is considerably higher than 
the McCarthys and the Birchers. And in 
this case I'll ride with the pros and the per- 
centages. 

How any man with a modicum of intelli- 
gence can take Welch and the Birchers seri- 
ously is beyond me. Anyone with any abil- 
ity to do his own thinking couldn't help 
but be repelled by the labeling of Eisen- 
hower as a card-carrying Communist when 
there's absolutely nothing to back the state- 
ment. : 

Perhaps Mr. Welch's big failing is his in- 
ability to distinguish between possibility and 
probability, 

In ths era of the strange the 
norm, it is, of course, possible that Eisen- 
hower is a card-carrying Communist—a 
“sleeper.” A sleeper is one who goes under- 
ground from the start of his enlistment and 
stays there until reaching a position whereby 
he can carry out the aims of the Communists. 

But such a condition is highly improb- 
able—practically impossible if we judge by 
Eisenhower’s background and his actions 
and record—and that’s more proof than Mr. 
Welch has advanced to back up his charge. 

So far as is known Eisenhower has never 
publicly or privately done anything to ad- 
vance the cause of communism—and he has 
done a great deal to retard it. 


Yet despite such idiotic propaganda, there 
seems to be an inexhaustible supply of 
suckers willing to fork over their member- 
ship fee and let Mr. Welch do their thinking 
for them. Others subscribe to his brand of 
thinking without actually joining the 
Birchers or like organizations. 

Even men in high positions fall for the 
Birch-type brainwashing such as General 
Walker, currently considering himself a seri- 
ous candidate for Governor even if no one else 
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does. Walker learned the technique well as 
is proved by his tarring of the Secretary of 
State before a congressional committee. 

But that ability of a man to convince him- 
self that white is red is a talent I don’t 
possess, so take me off your mailing list, boys. 
You can definitely ring me up as a no sale. 

And if I keep getting the junk I may be 
forced to form my own organization, the 
anti-antis, and start mailing out my own 
literature, providing I can find an angel will- 
ing to pay me and bankroll the operation. 

I even have my first pieces of literature 
picked out. They're not new, but they might 
give the Birchers something to think about 
besides the Red spooks under the bed. 
They're just old pieces of parchment but 
they have survived even the likes of Mc- 
Carthy, Welch, and the Birchers, and they 
are the real clue to what has guarded this 
country from without and within and allowed 
it to become great—the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. 


Only Americans Can Hurt America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in a timely article published 
in her column a few days ago, Inez Robb 
points to the rise of irresponsible right- 
wing extremists and the threat they pose 
to America. 

Former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who was a target of scurrilous 
attacks by these hate preachers, recent- 
ly warned that “only Americans can hurt 
America.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks the column by Inez Robb. It 
should be read by all those American 
citizens who want to preserve our free 
and democratic society and to keep 
America prosperous and strong: 

Ross's CORNER 
(By Inez Robb) 

Both Harry S. Truman and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower have served this Nation with 
distinction and deserve its gratitude and 
honors. 

But I respectfully submit that they have 
done this Nation a great disservice by ignor- 
ing the extremists’ charges that both are 
Communists or agents of the Communist 
conspiracy. 

Of course, the charges are absurd; it is 
difficult, to say whether they are the height 
or depth of the ridiculous. I can only pre- 
sume that these two former soldiers and 
Presidents of the United States shrugged 
off the charges as the product of diseased 
or evil minds; charges that would gain no 
credence among sane persons, 

Ordinarily, that would be the correct di- 
agnosis of the charges, and the proper way 
for prominent citizens to treat such con- 
temptible mouthings of the faceless Birchers 
and other hate merchants. 

But these are not ordinary times in which 
even a former President of the United States 
can afford to wrap himself in the deserved 
mantle of his dignity and respectability and 
be silent. Former President Eisenhower and 
former President Truman could do their 
country no greater service at this time than 
to make their accusers prove their charges 
in a court of law. 
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The extremists of the right only know 
and practice lynch law. They set out to 
lynch anyone they hate or whose ideas don't 
coincide with theirs by spreading the word 
that he is a Communist or a Communist 
sympathizer. Animated by hate, they do 
not care whom they ruin, as witness their 
attacks on Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Truman. 

They keep adding other prominent citizens 
to their pro-Communist roster, and they will 
be encouraged to keep doing so until some 
citizen decides to stand and fight on the 
grounds of criminal libel. In this instance, 
no action would be more salutary or let 
more air into the noisome activities of this 
extremist riffraff than for two former presi- 
dents of the United States to decide that 
they have had enough and demand justice in 
a court of law. 

No one can besmirch the reputation of 
either President Truman or President Eisen- 
hower any more than the extremists can be- 
foul the name of the late Gen. George Cat- 
lett Marshall. But it would restore a large 
measure of sanity to the Nation and security 
to other persons not quite so prominent if 
men such as Mr, Eisenhower and Mr. Truman 
would bring their detractors to account, 


The extremists, be they Birchers, Minute 


Men or whatever, are a divisive element in a 
nation that needs unity as never before. We 
face a powerful implacable Communist foe 
and it is probable that we shall have to face 
him indefinitely. Organizations pledged to 
divisive tactics, to setting neighbor against 
neighbor and American against American, to 
Planting suspicion and fomenting doubt 
about our Government, our leaders and each 
other, are despicable, 

Under cover of anticommunism and while 
piously wrapping themselves in the flag, 
these extremists are, in fact, a group of angry 
men and women who do not understand the 
20th century, who cannot cope with it and 
who are, in reality, interested primarily in 
destroying its economic aspects. 

The Birchers interested in fighting com- 
munism? Nonsense, That is only a front. 
What they are hot to destroy is the income 
tax, labor unions, social security and any 
other aspect of the 20th century that they 
dislike, such as fluoridation of water and 
mental health. I have always thought the 
latter two the proper provinces of medicine 
and not of economics or politics. 

They cry out that there is no patriotism in 
the Nation, even though thrice in their own 
lifetimes young men have marched off to 
global wars. 

We have at last in this country a splinter 
party whose doctrine is pure fascism. Let's 
stop pussyfooting and call it what it is and 


Dwight Eisenhower a few days ago said 
something for every citizen to paste in his 
hat, “Only Americans can hurt America.” 


Old-Fashioned American Ideals Are 
Breath of Spring in a Troubled World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when cynicism is the rule and when 
the principles for which generations of 
Americans have labored are held in dis- 
repute, the following words are truly an 
inspiration. They are contained in the 
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copy of an advertisement by Warner & 
Swasey Co. in the May 7, 1962, issue of 
U.S. News & World Report: 

LIBERAL 


There seems to be a strange set of ideas 
floating around, that a fervid belief in Amer- 
ica as the greatest Nation in the world is 
old fashioned; that earning your own way 
and insisting others do the same Is “stuffy”; 
that mounting debt is no dishonor; that 
thrift and self-denial are out of date; that 
no win against your enemies is “clever.” 

Is religion out of date? Is honesty old 
fashioned? Is self-respect too much trou- 
ble? 

It's bad enough to be liberal with the tax 
money of the hard-working men and women 
who paid it. But it is unforgivable to be 
liberal with the future of their country. 

Remember another old-fashioned Ameri- 
can habit—spring house cleaning? And re- 
member how much cleaner and healthier 
everyone was, when it was done? 

Well, it's spring. 


The Campus: Left? Right? or Neither? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speak r, the in- 
creasing interest in politics on the part 
of college students across our country 
is being widely discussed today. A par- 
ticularly thoughtful examinatiun of this 
growing interest and its significance has 
been made by our very able colleague the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BRADE- 
mas]. His article, entitled “The Cam- 
pus: Left? Right? or Neither?” ap- 
peared in the New York Times Sunday 
Magazine on April 22, 1962. 

Congressman Brapemas, who was for- 
merly a college teacher and who cur- 
rently serves on the House Education and 
Labor Committee, makes several impor- 
tant points regarding the university stu- 
dent’s attitude toward politics. Among 
other things he emphasizes that because 
the crucial function of political parties 
in our democracy is to reconcile con- 
flicting views on controversial issues, 
young people who will become the politi- 
cal leaders of the future must 
that responsible and effective political 
action means action through our two 
great political parties. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to compliment our 
distinguished colleague from Indiana 
{Mr. Brapemas] for his literary industry 
and I commend his excellent article to 
all Members: 

THe Campus: LEFT? RICHT? on NEITHER? 
(By John Brademas) 
In this time of mass higher education, 


‘when leadership in government, business, 


labor, and every other segment of our society 
is recruited increasingly from the ranks of 
college graduates, the extent of political 
sensitivity on the campuses is worth con- 
sidering. t 

When the marchers came to Wash- 
ington a few weeks ago, they provided a well- 
organized demonstration of American college 
students engaging in political action. Some 
4,000 young people picketed the White House 
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to express their concern over the threat 
of nuclear war and to make their plea for 
disarmament. Their effort was completely 
nonpartisan, nelther Republican nor Demo- 
cratic, 

I venture to suggest that it was an ac- 
Curate reflection of the new generation's 
mood. The American college student today 
Cares increasingly about political issues, but 
is cool toward political parties. 

Tt has become fashionable to contend that 
Conservatism is the new political wave sweep- 
ing the campus. The militants of the Young 
Americans for Freedom and the Intercol- 
legiate Society of Individualists see them- 
Selves leading a return to the right. The 
list of rightist college publications may be 
growing and the flow of oratory by would- 
be Barry Goldwaters mounting, yet the stu- 
dents who act rather than talk, the peace 
marchers and the freedom riders, do not 
take their inspiration from the John Birch 
Society or even from the much less rabid 
National Review. I think it more correct to 
Say, therefore, that the intensity of student 
interest in politics has increased on both 
ends of the political scale, left and right. 

Here it ought to be noted that the great 
Majority of American college students re- 
Main apathetic toward politics, I suspect 
they do so for several reasons. Some may 
feel that political activity should come later, 
following their education; others, that it is 
impossible for a student in our national 
tradition to participate in politics in any 
Significant way. Many are simply preoc- 
Cupied with plans for their private lives—a 
good job with a good firm with a good pen- 
Sion plan and the pleasures of suburbia. 

It is of the student activists, however, that 
I want to speak. I believe that many an- 
alysts have missed the meaning of the po- 
litical ground swell which has brought the 
Sit in and the peace march by discussing 
Student attitudes in traditional terms of 
liberal and conservative, Democratic and 
Republican. 

It is more useful to try to understand 
the significance of this direct action in poli- 
tics as contrasted with party activity than 
to attempt to plot the curve of student po- 
litical opinion, In pronouncing on the poli- 
tics of the American college student, I make 
no pretense to perfect knowledge, but I have 
been more than a curious bystander. 

I was a member of the post-World War II 
College generation and can attest that few 
Of my preoccupied contemporaries regarded 
Politics with more than indifference. In the 
midfifties, I taught at Saint Mary’s College 
at Notre Dame, Ind., and during recent 
years I have talked to students on a number 
of campuses. Several college students have 
Worked as internes in my Washington office 
and I have met with hundreds of others in 
the church and college groups that come to 
Washington in ever-increasing numbers. 

As a member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, with a special interest in 
higher education, I made two trips abroad 
last year which enabled me to observe uni- 
versity students in Latin America and the 
Soviet Union and gave me a broader perspec- 
tive on the American college student as a 
Political animal. 

Congressman Rosert N. Giarmo, of Con- 
necticut, and I went to Argentina to look at 
higher education there and to recommend 
Ways in which the United States might co- 
Operate more effectively with Latin American 
Universities to further the objectives of the 
Alliance for Progress. We quickly learned 
how radically different is the political role 
of the Latin American university student 
from that of his North American counter- 
Part. The Latin American student partici- 
Pates with enthuslasm and the sanction of 
tradition in both the internal politics of his 


3 and the political life of his na- 
on. 
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At the University of Buenos Aires, for 
example, 55,000 to 60,000 students elect from 
their own ranks one-fifth of the members 
who sit on the superior council of the uni- 
versity. This power means that students 
on some occasions may try to influence what 
research the university should undertake, 
or even strike to oust a professor. 

As for student involvement in national 
politics, Congressman Giaimo and I had a 
taste of this when we went with U.S. Am- 
bassador Roy Rubottom to visit the Uni- 
versity of Córdoba. We were in the law 
library when the doors swung open and a 
group of 20 young people strode in. One of 
them, a young man in his twenties, went 
up to Ambassador Rubottom and rudely de- 
clared, “Sefior Embajador, repudiamos el 
imperialismo norteamericano." 

“We support Fidel Castro,” he cried, as 
the group stamped out of the room, shout- 
ing “Cuba, Cuba,“ and showering us with 
mimeographed sheets which, in extrava- 
gantly left-wing language, attacked the 
United States, all our recent Ambassadors to 
Argentina, John Foster Dulles, and the 
United Fruit Co. 

It would be unfair to conclude from this 
incident that all, or even a majority of, 
Latin American students are hostile to the 
United States. But the event does drama- 
tize the fact that students there are far more 
likely to indulge in political demonstrations 
than they would be in our country. 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
students appear to be almost entirely docile. 
It is true that a crowd of students in Mos- 
cow may turn up at a Western embassy to 
riot and throw ink bottles, but the indigna- 
tion is obviously engineered. The idea of 
several thousand Moscow University under- 
graduates parading through Red Square to 


‘protect Soviet nuclear testing is clearly un- 


thinkable. 

Indeed, politics in the Soviet Union does 
not exist in the sense in which we use the 
word, What Impressed me in my conversa- 
tions with English-speaking Soviet students 
was their political apathy, a quietism that 
suggested an acceptance of a regime which 
rewards the individual if he is conscientious 
and obedient, and is prepared to punish him 
if he dissents. 

For example, I talked with two English- 
speaking undergraduates at a Soviet uni- 
versity, Natasha and Olga, one a student of 
English and the other of theater production. 
Both girls wanted to talk about plays, play- 
wrights and American jazz—‘Death of a 
Salesman,” Tennessee Williams and Dave 
Brubeck—rather than politics, Soviet or 
American. 

Natasha belonged to the Komsomol, or 
Young Communist League, but was obvi- 
ously not much interested in its activities. 
Olga was not a Komsomol member: “I don’t 
want to go to all those meetings,” she said, 
“I want to be free.” 

The contrast between the political 
circumstances of the Latin American and 
Soviet students is so sharp that it helps 
considerably to define the political situation 
of the student in the United States. He has 
more choice than the Russian, less influence 
than the Latin American.” Between these 
extremes, then, how does the American stu- 
dent behave politically? 

I have indicated my quarrel with the view 
that conservatism stalks in lonely splendor 
across the American campus, and have con- 
tended that there has been a rise of interest 
on both ends of the political spectrum. I 
must add, by the way, that the spectrum is 
not nearly as broad in the United States as 
elsewhere. There is, after all, no serious 
Communist or Fascist movement in Ameri- 
can universities today. 

If the campus liberals direct their protests 
against the arms race and segregation, the 
new student conservatives seem chiefly 
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motivated by a desire to fight communism 
and the Federal Government, which in some 
cases one feels they do not trouble to dis- 
tinguish between. It is clear that both 
fighters for peace and fighters for Katanga 
want their voices heard, and if the cries of 
the student right are more shrill today, it 
is probably because they are still more dis- 
pleased with the Kennedy administration 
than are their counterparts at the other end 
of the scale. If Mr. Nixon were now in the 
White House, I have little doubt that the 
more strident complaints would come from 
the flaming liberals of the campus. 

Much more significant, it seems to me, 
than the relative degree of liberalism or con- 
servatism of the American college student is 
his attitude toward politics itself. Most 
notably, the genuine concern which many 
young people feel about nuclear disarmament 
and civil rights, on the one hand, or inter- 
national communism and the welfare state, 
on the other, has not led to any widespread 
commitment to activity within our two ma- 
jor political parties. 

It is not unusual to hear students say 
they see no difference between the two par- 
ties. Although I would argue that differ- 
ences—important ones—do exist, it is true 
that both parties have in recent years at- 
tempted to occupy the political center. This 
is one of the reasons that those students who 
are the most militant, self-proclaimed con- 
servatives or liberals tend to move to extreme 
positions and regard the parties as too tem- 
perate. 

But also it seems to me that many stu- 
dents do not understand the crucial func- 
tion of political parties ina democracy. They 
regard any kind of adjustment of conflicting 
views on highly controversial issues—which 
after all is one of the chief purposes of our 
political parties—as only cynical. 

“I suppose you must have to compromise 
& lot" is a remark querulously put to many 
a Congressman who talks seriously with col- 
lege students about his Job. There seems to 
be little understanding that, if there were 
no “compromise,” a House of Representatives 
with 437 members would explode. 

This is another way of saying that today’s 
students who care—and care deeply—about 
issues are impatient with the give and take, 
the horse-trading, that is characteristic of, 
and indispensable to, the functioning of 
representative democracy. 

On the crucial issues of disarmament and 
civil rights, many of the most politically and 
socially sensitive students reject any solu- 
tion but their own. They seek simple an- 
swers to highly complex questions. 

Here is a good example of what I mean. 
The college students from my own district 
who came to talk to me during the week of 
the peace marchers gave me a copy of 
their letter to President Kennedy opposing 
the resumption of nuclear testing. One par- 
agraph of the letter said: “We do not pre- 
tend to be aware of all the complications of 
political decisionmaking, but we would re- 
mind statesmen that Government action 
must be based upon moral considerations 
and not merely upon expediency or prec- 
edent. In doing so, we do not wish to of- 
fend, but merely to present our views as 
honestly as possible.” 

The important problem to these concerned 
students apparently was not so much that a 
difficult decision should be made wisely but 
that they should present their “views as 
honestly as possible“ —that stating what they 
thought “as honestly as possible’ somehow 
discharged them of any responsibility for the 
difficult decision that had to be made. 

Charles Burton Marshall, in his excellent 
little book “The Limits of Foreign Policy,” 
might be speaking to this generation of col- 
lege students when he writes: 

“We Americans tend to make these things 
too simple. We admire Davy Crockett’s terse 
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formula: Be sure you're right; then go 
ahead.’ That is much too facile for pur- 
poses of world politics. The best we can ex- 
pect is some such paraphrase as this: Be 
as sure as you reasonably can of the right- 
ness of your Take care as best 
you can to see that the conclusions which 
you draw from them are tolerable right. 
Take adequate account of the legitimate 
interests and viewpoints of others. After 
you have done your best to meet these obli- 
gations, go ahead as far as the circumstances 
taken as a whole warrant, getting others to 
go along as far as you can.” 

Few students look at politics this way. 

One result of their highly moralistic ap- 
proach is that they now express themselves 
on a very limited range of issues—usually 
ones on which it is possible to take a simple, 
ethical uncomplicated position. 

Last year at Harvard University, for ex- 
ample, I found many students anxious to 
tell me the iniquities of the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee but none who 
showed the slightest interest in unemploy- 
ment or housing, aid to education, medical 
care for the aging or even foreign trade pal- 
icy, all of which issues, I suggest, affect the 
lives of Americans as deeply as the opera- 
tions of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. All these problems, however, 
are complex. To understand them requires 
more facts than even the intelligent college 
student will busy himself to learn. 

I do not say that the best lack all con- 
viction—only facts. Unfortunately, many 
American college students are short both of 
information on major political issues and, 
worse, of the curiosity to acquire it. 

I do not mean to disparage what the free- 
dom riders or the peace marchers are doing. 
They are genuinely concerned and, moreover, 
have the courage of their concern. Freedom 
riders and the students in the sit-in moye- 
ment have already had a significant effect 
on our society. 

So I heartily applaud the passionate inten- 
sity with which many university students 
are today responding to the terrible issues 
which confront us. But passionate concern 
is not enough. To be politically effective, 
the American college student must under- 
stand more clearly than he does today, first, 
that there are no simple answers to these 
complex problems; and, second, that political 
parties remain our primary instruments for 
dealing with political issues. 

The fact that American parties are imper- 
fect and that politicians have shortcomings 
must be obvious to the most casual observer. 
This is no reason, however, for young peo- 
ple to turn their backs on either party activ- 
ity or a career in politics, I suggest it Is 
essential that the universities and colleges 
turn out men and women at least some of 
whom are educated for political leadership. 
In our democracy this means leadership 
through parties. 

The young men and women we must edu- 
cate for citizenship in a democracy should 
be willing to consider another point of view 
without necessarily their own. 
They must understand—and the echools and 
universities must do a better job of teaching 
them—the real nature of the political proc- 
ess. They must learn adjustment, negotia- 
tion, and compromise, which are the stuff of 
democratic politics. 

They must learn that, with all its short- 
comings, the two-party system has been an 
extraordinarily effective instrument for po- 
litical change in our country. 

Equipped with this understanding, they 
will realize that, as Pierre Mendes-France 
once said, “To govern is to choose.” It is to 
make a decision between alternative courses 
of action and not simply to present one's 
views as “honestly as possible.” 
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It Is from among young men and women 


in this world we never made. 


Federal Interference Is Wrecking Cotton 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Dallas Morning 
News on May 4, 1962, points out what 
too much Government is doing to the 
cotton industry. Do you not think it is 
about time we do something to return 
Government to its proper place in this 
Nation and allow the people to once 
again run their own affairs? 

The article follows: 

Too MUCH GOVERNMENT 

The heart of the problems of the cotton 
industry is as simple as the resultant 
troubles are complex. It may be described in 
three words: Too much Government. 

“Cotton has received a definite setback 
in its competitive battle with artificial fibers 
in the domestic markets,” comments Jack 
Stoneham, of Dallas, president of American 
Cotton Shippers Association meeting here to- 
day. “The higher export subsidy, which the 
present support price made essential to 
maintain exports, has increased the com- 
petitive disadvantage to our domestic mills.” 

National Cotton Council President Burris 
C. Jackson, of Hillsboro, addressing Texas 
Commercial Agriculturists Council in Fort 
Worth, said, “American cotton is losing its 
domestic markets rapidly. The same is true 
for foreign markets. The leading cause Is 
the unrealistic support price put on cotton 
by the present administration.” 

Cotton exports concern far more Texans 
than those directly associated with the in- 
dustry. Two-thirds of the Texas crop, worth 
$760 million last year, goca abroad. With- 
out such sales, every Texas pocketbook 
would be slimmer, 

Despite 30 years of interference, cotton 
faced a bright outlook a year ago. Supply 
and demand were in approximate balance. 
Foreign buyers wanted the American staple 
at the export price. Relatively little subsidy 
was required to offset the difference between 
Government price supports to American 
farmers and the world market price. The 
Agricultural Act of 1958, while far from per- 
fect, provides a framework for adjusting cot- 
ton production and prices to world supply 
and demand. 

Then, the Minnesota-Massachusetts econ- 
omists and politiclans, who run farming 
from Washington, raised price supports and 
hiked the export subsidy necessary to move 
cotton abroad. At the same time, they 
tinkered with labor regulations that increase 
farmers’ production costs. 

The result? Cotton exports this season 
are running 1,500,000 bales below those a 
year ago. American mills must have an 814- 
cent-per-pound compensation to offset the 
higher export subsidy that gives foreign mills 
competitive advantages. Farmers need more 
income to offset higher labor costs, restric- 
tions on use of Mexican nationals and Fed- 
eral redtape. 
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If this sounds complicated, it's worse than 
it sounds, But, the heart of the immediate 
problem, as Burris Jackson phrased it, is 
“misapplication of the laws for cotton passed 
by Congress in 1958.” 

In other words, too much Government. 


Resolutions of National Rural Electric 
Co-op Delegates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when 6,000 members, directors, 
managers, and employees of rural elec- 
tric cooperatives across the Nation met 
last month in Atlantic City, N.J., for the 
20th annual convention of the National 
Rural Electric Co-op Association, Inc, 
they passed a series of resolutions on 
matters which affect the continued suc- 
cess of the rural electrification program. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include several of these 
important resolutions in the RECORD: 
RESOLUTION ON GENERATION AND TRANSMIS- 

SION LOANS 


Whereas the ability of rural electric sys- 
tems to fulfill their responsibilities as non- 
profit organizations is directly dependent on 
their ability to obtain dependable low-cost 
wholesale energy; and 

Whereas in the face of dual rates, escalator 
clauses and opposition from commercial 
power companies, the availability of G. & T. 
loans from REA is the only means many 
systems have to secure a dependable and 
adequate supply of low-cost energy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend and support 
Administrator Norman Clapp for strength- 
ening the rural electric system bargaining 
position by adding the security concept to 
REA’s criteria for G. & T. loans, and for re- 
instating the Power Division of REA; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to oppose any amendments to 
the REA Act which would require any change 
in the present established policy of the Ad- 
ministrator to make generation and trans- 
mission loans; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to Insure an effective G. & T. 
lgan program by appropriating adequate 
REA loan funds to meet the needs of rural 
America for electric power. 


RESOLUTION ON USE OF SECTION 5 LOAN FUNDS 
For RURAL Areas DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas there are some situations in which 
rural communities find it impossible to ralse 
capital required to develop businesses and 
industries essential to provide badly needed 
jobs and income for thelr areas; and 

Whereas these are problems which impede 
efforts of rural electrics to assist in the eco- 
nomic and social rehabilitation of their 
service areas; and 

Whereas loans may be made to rural elec- 
trics under section 5 of the Rural Electri- 
fication Act for financing electrically pow- 
ered equipment and machinery, and for wir- 
ing and plumbing of consumer-member 
premises and such loans have from the be- 
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ginning of the REA program been made in 
limited numbers and amounts when no other 
financing was available on reasonable terms: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we support the continued 
use of section 5 loam funds in rural areas 
development where such use will strengthen 
the financial position of REA cooperatives 


One of the Great Legal Minds in the 
Empire State of New York: Mr. Justice 
Felix J. Aulisi of Amsterdam, a Judge 
on the New York State Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly thrilled just the other day to read 
a most interesting and stimulating ac- 
count which appeared originally in the 
Ogdensburg Advance-News, of April 22, 
on one of our great New York State 
judges, Justice Felix J. Aulisi, of the 
city of Amsterdam, a justice of the New 
York State Supreme Court. 

I have had the honor and privilege 
of knowing Mr. Justice Aulisi for many 
years. I have come to have a profound 
respect and admiration for his great legal 
mind, his great heart, and his indefatig- 
able industry and dedication to the pub- 
lic welfare. ; 

The story of Justice Aulisi is the story 
of America, Mr. Speaker,.a young immi- 
Brant boy from Italy who, by hard work 
and constant devotion to duty rises in 
his adopted country to one of the highest 
Positions in the great judicial branch of 
the government of that Nation's greatest 
and most populous State. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the article from the 
Ogdensburg Advance-News. 

The article follows: 

Avitsr IDEAL INTERVİIEW—INTEGRITY Is 

INFLUENCE IN COURT, COMMUNITY 
(By Paula Wilkinson) 

Seldom indeed does today's reporter realize 
the opportunity of an idea interview and yet 
almost ironic is the instance of inquiring 
into the life of Felix J. Aulisi. 

As New York State Supreme Court Justice 
he certainly holds a position of public pres- 
tige his civic, community, and patriotic 
contributions certainly suffice into near over- 
whelming statistics and then there is the 
inspiring Italian immigrant refiection in the 
Judge's personal life preview. 

However the irony of Judge Aulisi’s story 
Stems from the complete lack in communica- 
tion as alliteration and other clever literacy 
technique subside into white space with 
another attempt to describe the human 
spirit. 

2 Aulisi is above all a man. He lives 
with other mankind in many worlds—the 
legal, social, and personal planets which all 
Tevolve for this man on the same poles of 
Character constructed of basic equality with- 
in the multifold boundaries of honesty, mo- 
rality, and Intent consideration for his fellow 
man. 

The warmth of these qualities is apparent 
as Judge Aulisi currently serves in the fourth 
Judicial district of the State supreme court 
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now in session at St. Lawrence County Court- 
house. His supplementary explanations to 
trial jurors, lawyers and private citizens 
directly concerned within each of the cases 
tried before him, echo his inherent consid- 
eration. 


When asked whether he had higher judicial ~- 


aspirations after the completion of his cur- 
rent 14-year term in the supreme court, the 
judge said he plans to continue to serve at 
the present level, “as long as I live and the 
people want me.” 

Elected to the supreme court in 1952, 
Judge Aulisi began his legal career in 1924 
when he received his law degree from the 
Albany Law School. 

Prior to this event he had attended Union 
College following graduation from Amster- 
dam public schools. 

Judge Aulisi came to America and the 
city of Amsterdam in 1913 from his Italian 
home, Laviano, located in the Province of 
Salerno. His father had traveled to Amer- 
ica as a boy to become a naturalized citizen 
before returning to Italy where he was mar- 
Tied to Rose DelVecchio. Mrs. Aulisi still 
lives in Amsterdam. 

In Laviano, Felix Aulisi had completed 
the fourth grade and begun an apprentice- 
ship as a shoemaker, which was the trade of 
his father. His younger brother Arthur, ar- 
rived in America in 1922, at age 14, and re- 
turned to public schools for his formal edu- 
cation. 

Felix was the first to go to Union College 
and then to Albany Law School and later 
Arthur, with assistance from his father and 
brother Felix, followed the same pathway 
into law. 

At present, there are two Judges Aulisi as 
Arthur serves as Fulton County Judge, a post 
he has held since 1949. 

Judge Felix assumed the duties of judge 
of the 5 te court of Montgomery 
County in 1932, following 4 years’ service as 
assistant to the county district attorney. 
He was unanimously endorsed by the Mont- 
gomery County Bar Association and was re- 
elected without opposition to the same 
position in 1930 and in 1944. x 

He served from 1940 to 1943 as Government 
appeal agent of the county’s selective service 
board and in 1943, at age 41, married with 
three children and holding an exempt posi- 
tion as Judge of a court of record, he volun- 
teered for military service. 

Judge Aulisi served for 3 years in North 
Africa, Sardinia, and Italy. While overseas 
he was promoted, to major and has held his 
commission in the U.S. Army Reserve. He 
also received the Bronze Star and two battle 
stars from the U.S. Army and the Italian 
Government conferred upon him its highest 
decoration—the Star of Solidarity. 

In 1949, Judge Aulisi was elevated to the 
office of county judge after dual nomination 
for the position by both major political 
parties. 

He travels presently within the fourth 
judicial district to serve 11 counties in the 
State and is also assigned duties in courts 
outside the district. 

In May he will travel to a Brooklyn court 
and plans show a tenure in Albany during 
June. < 

Family statistics show two daughters, one 
son, and seven grandchildren in the home- 
town of Amsterdam. One daughter attended 
Middlebury College and the other Mount 
Holyoke and both have married lawyers. 
The judge's son is now a sophomore at Mid- 
diebury. 

Spectator sports fill the judge's leisure 
time during his travel from Amsterdam, in 
addition to his full-time interest in current 
events at every level, 

His civic service is another feature in it- 
self. Agencies such as the Boy Scouts, Sal- 
vation Army, Red Cross, Community Chest, 
Albany Law School Association, the Cana- 
dian-American Baseball League have all 
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benefited from his endeavors in adminis- 
trative or executive offices. He also has held 
advisory positions as director with Amster- 
dam's St. Mary's Hospital, the Farmer's Na- 
tional Bank, and at a hometown radio sta- 
tion. 

When he was endorsed by the Montgomery 
County Bar Association for candidacy to the 
supreme court, the group's confidence was 
expressed as follows: 

“We present Judge Felix J. Aulisi as one 
who has proven that he possesses all of tlie 
qualifications necessary to the position of a 
justice of the supreme court,” and in a full 
life of 61 years, these same qualifications 
have established for him the dignity and 
respect from the public for the judge, pa- 
triot, civic leader, husband-father, and fore- 
most, for the man.” 


SBA Created To Encourage Growth of 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Nash- 
ville Tennessean asked several Members 
of the Congress to write special articles 
for the 150th anniversary edition of the 
Nashville Tennessean. 

In this connection, I was pleased to 
contribute an article on the procedures 
and programs of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, which I believe may be of 
some interest to our colleagues and 
others, and I, therefore, under unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Speaker, wish to have 
this article reprinted in the Recorp. 
The article follows: 


SBA CREATED To ENCOURAGE GROWTH oF 
SMALL BUSINESSES 


(By Jor L. Enes. Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Tennessee) 

Small Business Administration officials 
need to recognize that Congress created 
SBA—not as another banking agency—but 
rather to encourage loans that would gen- 
erate small business growth and expansion. 

Some top officials at SBA seem to embrace 
this concept and to act upon it with en- 
thusiasm. But their enthusiasm does not 
seem to have permeated SBA’s field organi- 
zation, 

Improvement in this respect is needed 
throughout the entire organization, includ- 
ing the regional and branch offices espe- 
cially. 

I offer some Tennessee statistics as evi- 
dence of a hopeful trend. SBA made 134 
loans in Tennessee in 1961 totaling $7.1 
million, The total for this one year repre- 
sents nearly one-fourth of the total loaned 
in Tennessee over SBA’s lifetime of approxi- 
mately a decade. The number of loans 


1 U.S, Representative Jor L. Evtns, as chalr- 
man of a special subcommittee of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business, has 
drafted most of the amendments that have 
liberalized Small Business Administration 
policy in the last 4 or 5 years. 

He also originated most of the suggestions 
for improvement of regulations that have 
played an even stronger role than changes 
in the basic SBA law. Evins gained na- 
tional recognition as the House authority 
on problems of small businessmen. 
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showed a 70 percent increase over those 
made in 1960. 


HISTORY OF SBA N 


Now let us examine some history of SBA, 
its intents and purposes, so that readers of 
this special edition can see why I am en- 
couraged by signs of increasing SBA activity 
and why I hope for still more. 

Congress has always believed the smail 
businessman is the backbone of the Ameri- 
can economy. 

Although I cannot agree with the former 
secretary of defense, who said that what 
is good for General Motors is always good 
for America, I firmly believe that what is 
good for small business is bound to be good 
for America. 

Small businesses, like the independent 
manufacturer, the corner drugstore, the 
gasoline dealer, the shoe repairman and local 
retall stores of all kinds make up more 
than 95 percent of all business enterprises 
in the United States. 

Today there are about 4,750,000 businesses 
in the United States. More than 4%½ million 
of them are small businesses. They employ 
about 30 million of our citizens, and account 
for about 40 percent of the country’s total 
business activity. 

Without the economic freedom and com- 
petition provided by the small businessman, 
monopolistic giants would run the business 
sector of our country. Without a climate 
favorable to this Nation’s millions of small 
businessmen, the big chain stores and eco- 
nomic giants could make such heavy inroads 
that the small businessman could not sur- 
vive. 

In many ways the Congress has expressed 
its continuing interest in small business and 
its determination to provide a healthy cli- 
mate in which such enterprises may operate 
successfully. 

MANY EXAMPLES 


There are numerous examples of congres- 
sional action throughout the years, includ- 
ing the Robinson-Patman Act, which is 
aimed at unfair price discriminations; the 
Clayton Act, which also aims to insure that 
small dealers receive fair treatment from 
big business competitors; the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, which provides criminal penal- 
ties for those engaged in monopolistic prac- 
tices; and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, created by Congress to serve as a regu- 
latory agency over trade and commerce. 

These examples illustrate repeated con- 
gressional efforts to prevent monopolies to 
promote free and fair competition and to 
preserve the economic freedom of our Nation. 

More recently, the Congress established 
the Small Business Administration, which 
has proved to be the most effective source of 
help for small business yet provided by the 
Government, 

The Government's first efforts to help 
small business through a special agency 
were made during World War II when the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation was estab- 
lished. Later it became SBA, The war 
agency's purpose was to mobilize the produc- 
tive facilities of small business and to har- 
ness them to the war effort. The Small 
Business Administration was established 
with broadened powers to help all small 
firms, not just those engaged in production 
of goods for war and defense purposes, It 
has several primary functions, including pro- 
viding: - 

1. Loans to eligible small business firms 
that cannot otherwise obtain the required 
financial help ($250 million maximum). 

2. Assistance to small firms in obtaining 
Government contracts from Government 
prime contractors. 

3. Technical advice and assistance with 
respect to the operation of their businesses. 
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A good example of the type of financial 
assistance supplied by the SBA is demon- 
strated by the SBA loan made to the Macon 
Industrial Corp., Lafayette, Tenn. 

COMMUNITY CORPORATION 


In 1956, the citizens of Macon County and 
the city of Lafayette, Tenn., organized a 
community development corporation and 
began the construction of a building to be 
leased to a business which would move its 
operations to Lafayette in order to provide 
for the further growth and economic well- 
being of that community. 

When the building was partially com- 
pleted, it became necessary for the local 
development company to obtain long-term 
financing to supplement the interim credit 
previously obtained locally. The city of 
Lafayette, therefore, through Its mayor and 
city officials, came to SBA for help. 

At first SBA refused to help because the 
Administrator interpreted the law to mean 
that SBA could loan money only to a small 
business concern and could not loan money 
to an agency of a State or city government. 

As a member of the House Small Business 
Committee and the congressional Repre- 
sentative of the people of Macon County, 
the matter was called to our attention, with 
the request that we intercede with officials 
of the SBA and point out to them the vari- 
ous reasons why SBA should take advantage 
of this opportunity to help in the establish- 
ment of a new small business concern in 
Macon County. 


WORKED OUT PLAN 


Many conferences were held with SBA 
officials in an endeavor to find some way 
in which the loan could be made. Together 
we worked out a plan for certain legal and 
technical changes in the charter of the de- 
velopment company, which enabled SBA to 
make an initial loan of $175,000. 

The loan was fully disbursed by SBA on 
December 28, 1956, when the building was 
completed. The building has since been 
occupied by the True Loom Ço., textile 
manufacturets. This company originally 
had employed only 290 people, but as the 
result of the loan was able to employ a 
total of some 500 Tennessee people, who, 
otherwise, might well have been on the un- 
employment rolls. = 

A subsequent loan was made to this com- 
pany, which has enabled True Loom to ex- 
pand even further. 

The records of the SBA show that the 
corporation has made its payments, includ- 
ing interest, promptly. 

This loan to the Macon County Develop- 
ment Corp. is but one of many examples of 
loans granted by SBA which prove to be 
extremely helpful to small industries, to 
small communities, and indeed to our entire 
economy. 

In 1958, the Congress passed an amend- 
ment to the SBA Act, which gave specific 
authority to the agency to make loans to 
State and local development companies, such 
as the Macon County Corp. 

A little more than a year ago President 
Kennedy appointed John E. Horne as the 
SBA Administrator. 

Under his able direction, a new and lib- 
eralized spirit pervades the agency and SBA 
has reached a high mark in providing needed 
assistance to the small business segment 
of our economy. 

In 1961, SBA was able to assist Tennessee 
small business in obtaining 424 Government 
procurement contracts, aggregating $34,- 
618,000. Since its inception, SBA has helped 
in procuring 1,442 Government contracts for 
small concerns In Tennessee, totaling $124,- 
192,000. 

From these figures it is apparent that SBA 
has done much to assist small business men 
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in Tennessee, not only in the financial as- 
sistance program but also in providing as- 
sistance in obtaining Government procure- 
ment contracts. 

To fulfill a great unmet need of the small 
business community—the need for adequate 
capital—the Congress in 1958 passed the 
Small Business Investment Act which au- 
thorized the establishment of small business 
investment companies for the specific pur- 
pose of providing equity and long-term cap- 
ital to small business concerns. 

This act was urgently needed to place 
small businesses in a better competitive posi- 
tion with big businesses which have ready 
access to adequate credit sources. 

While the SBA has been invaluable in its 
assistance to the small business community, 
there are areas in which its services could be 
improved. 

Congressional hearings held by our sub- 
committee on the organization and opera- 
tion of SBA indicates that it should make 
more effective those services which it makes 
available to the business community. 

BEST LOCATIONS 


An industrywide study should be under- 
taken by SBA to assist in determining the 
best locations in competitive areas for vari- 
ous types of businesses. 

Nationwide economic studies also should 
be made to develop information which in- 
dicates which areas are best competition- 
wise for entering business. 

The Congress, I believe, will continue to 
provide legislation designed to facilitate 
SBA’s task in assisting the small businessman 
and will continue to urge that the executive 
branch of our Government make the widest 
possible and the most effective use of its 
authority to foster and further our small 
business economy. 


The Spirit Is Weak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing San Diego Union editorial. The 
Attorney General, it points out, has not 
only failed to carry out his promises to 
prosecute the Communist Party, but he 
refuses to believe the Communist Party 
in the United States is strong enough to 
worry very much about. 

The editorial follows: 


Tue Spmir Is WEAK 


The record shows that Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy has failed to carry out his 
bold, charge-ahead promises to prosecute the 
Communist Party and its members. 

It is bad enough that his failure to act 
vigorously allows the Communists to avoid 
in numbers a court decision, but the pity is 
that Mr. Kennedy's attitude shows no indi- 
cation that he will deal in the future with 
the party as he should 

Bobby Kennedy refuses to believe the Com- 
munist Party in the United States is strong 
enough to worry very much about. This 
lack of concern by the U.S. Attorney General 
must give Communists great solace. 

The American people need not take this 
lying down. One Senator, JOHN Tower, Re- 
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publican, of Texas, has called for a congres- 
sional investigation. Towrn's vigorous stand 
came 2 days after Bobby Kennedy sald in 
Los Angeles that the American Communist 
Party is a political organization of no danger 
in the United States. 

This represents apathy. The Attorney 
General says that the party is down to about 
10,000 membership from a 500,000 peak be- 
fore World War II. 

Maybe this explains why Mr. Kennedy has 
falled to vigorously enforce provisions of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. The ar- 
gument implies that 10,000 persons are rela- 
tively harmless, Who can forget the handful 
that swung all of Russia for the Reds in the 
revolution? 

Bobby Kennedy should lay off the pleas- 
ures of politics and traveling and get down 
to business, in this case, the deadly business 
of Communist conspiracy. 


Fearful Exploit by Mr. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review of April 15, Mr. Kennedy’s ac- 
tions in the steel dispute were unwar- 
ranted. However, most to be feared, 
Says the Spokesman-Review, is the Pres- 
ident’s assumption that he has the 
responsibility and authority to keep 
American business enterprises ‘in line” 
with his own concepts of what they must 
and must not do. Mr. Kennedy has 
exerted in dramatic fashion a new and 
Powerful threat to our form of consti- 
tutional government and our system of 
economic freedom. 

The editorial follows: 

FEARFUL EXPLOIT BY Mn. Kennevy 

In preventing the big steel companies from 
increasing their prices last week, John F. 
Kennedy used the power and prestige of the 
Presidency in a manner reminiscent of the 
fearful and dangerous tactics that solidified 
Popular support behind Adolph Hitler after 
he acquired the authority of the German 

ernment almost 30 years ago. 

President Kennedy is no Hitler. Yet the 
President's exercise of his extraordinary pub- 
lic relations ability, against a target that 
made itself vulnerable, was also accompanied 
by concerted and highly questionable gov- 
ernmental actions, 

These actions—described as necessary to 
Protect the public interest—included the 
arbitrary shift of business orders among de- 
fense contractors, the threat of criminal 
Prosecution of steel companies and the be- 
Binning of investigations that could very well 
brand the steelmakers who violated no con- 
tracts as “enemies of the people.” 

Aside from the purely political play which 
Mr. Kennedy and his crew joyfully engaged 
in, the Federal administration has taken a 
new and unwarranted expedition into the 
dictation of commodity prices and the con- 
trol of our economy. 

‘ Most to be fenred by the American people, 

however, is the President's assumption that 
he has the responsibility and authority to 
keep American business enterprises “in line” 
With his own concepts of what they must 
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and must not do. His own fearful exploits 
are bound to throw fear into the executives 
of private concerns who cannot afford to 
fight for their rights against a punitive and 
powerful governmental machine. 

The Nation is now confronted with the 
basic questions that go far beyond the prob- 
lems of fringe benefits for steelworkers and 
the ability of steel firms to compete and to 
make a profit. The extralegal pressures for 
compulsion and conformity which Mr. Ken- 
nedy has exerted in dramatic fashion are a 
new and powerful threat to our form of con- 
stitutional government and our system of 
economic freedom. 


Tenth Annual George Washington Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
all the Members of the House will want 
to join me in complimenting two of our 
colleagues, Representatives WILBUR 
Maus, of Arkansas and JOHN BYRNES, of 
Wisconsin, on the distinguished honors 
they received recently in being named 
recipients of the 1962 George Washing- 
ton Awards presented by the American 
Good Government Society. 

Our two colleagues were given these 
awards at the 10th annual George Wash- 
ington Dinner of the American Good 
Government Society here in Washing- 
ton on April 29. 

Main speaker for the evening was an- 
other distinguished American, the Hon- 
orable James J. Wadsworth, president 
of the Peace Research Institute and the 
former U.S: Ambassador to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Wadsworth's remarks about U.S. 
policies during the time of Washington 
and the relevance these have for us to- 
day are exceptionally keen. I would 
like to call Mr. Wadsworth’s speech to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

THe 1962 GEORGE WASHINGTON ADDRESS 
(By the Honorable James J. Wadsworth, 
president, Peace Research Institute) 

One hundred and seventy-seven years ago 
tomorrow, George Washington was inaugu- 
rated as the first Chief Executive of the 
United States of America at Federal Hall 
in New York City. While waiting for the 
call, it is significant that he voiced certain 
qualms, which, toughened soldier though he 
was, he could scarcely have ignored, nor in 
all honesty brushed aside. 

“My movement to the- chair of Govern- 
ment,” he wrote, will be accompanied by 
feelings not unlike those of a culprit who 
is going to his place of execution; so unwill- 
ing am I, in the evening of a life nearly 
cohsumed in public cares, to quit a peace- 
ful abode for an ocean of difficulties, with- 
out that competency of political skill, abill- 
ties and inclination which is necessary to 
manage the helm.” 

One has to think quietly about a state- 
ment like that in order to let it sink in. 
When you consider that age 57 these days 
or at least up to a few years ago, has not 
been judged to be exactly the evening of 
life, and marks a very average span of years 
for a man being considered for the White 
House; and when you consider that the 
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average president-elect has just completed 
an exhaustive campaign of several months“ 
duration in a successful attempt to con- 
vince the electorate that he is by all odds 
the most competent man to “manage the 
helm,” it is not hard to wonder at certain 
distances which have been covered at least 
in certain directions. 

President Washington, it then appears, was 
not only the first chief executive of his 
country, but the first public figure to indi- 
cate, at least by implication, that anyone 
really wanting to be President ought to have 
his head examined. For this, too, we are 
indebted to him, but even more are we in- 
debted for the fact that he, in common with 
all the others who have trod the path to the 
White House, was at least if not 
anxious to serve. One may joke about the 
undesirability of the White House job, as all 
of us are inclined to do, but we must all be 
lastingly grateful that there have always 
been and, pray God, always will be, men of 
parts and talent willing to assume those 


How much more crushing now are these 
burdens compared to those of 1789? It is 
unfair even to hazard a guess. There are 
certain sets of difficulties attendant on 
steering a modern monster ship of state 
equipped with all possible navigational sids 
both electronic and traditional. No one can 
deny these. There are other sets of diffi- 
culties attendant on steering a small vessel 
of untried seaworthiness through uncharted 
and unknown waters without even the navi- 
gational aid of experience. And no one can 
deny these, either. The fact that President 
Washington’s first reguitr budget was only 
$414 million as opposed to today's $91 billion 
is also an unfalr comparison or contrast. 

One must put these matters in proper per- 
spective in order to understand them, and 
even then it may not seem appropriate to 
deliver a Judgment. In some ways it is for- 
tunate that our sovereign life span is so 
short that there are still many nations 
emerging from colonial status today. Per- 
haps a look at some of them will have the 
dual result of allowing us to see more clearly 
the problems besetting George Washington 
in the late 18th century, and of allowing us 
to cast a more sympathetic and tolerant eye 
upon the performance of the newly emergent 
States. 

A quick glance over the roster of these 
does not reveal any whose makeup and prob- 
lems are closely similar to ours. Up to a 
point, one might say that President Kasa- 
vubu and Premier Adoula of the Congo 
(Leopoldville) face somewhat similar tasks 
in that they have to try to weld a viable 
federation out of a conglomeration of dis- 
tinctly separate sovereign states. But there 
the similarity ceases if we are to understand 
the difficulties of tribal ties and religions, 
of hundreds of dialects each almost unin- 
telligible to the rest, of appalling illiteracy, 
of a frightening absence of competence in 
government administration, in public health, 
and in the professional fields. 

It should make all of us gratefully happy 
that the United States has been able to pass 
through most of the growing pain—and chil- 
dren’s disease—period with so little compara- 
tive difficulty. At the sanie time, as I said 
earlier, we should be able to spare an under- 
standing moment for those states who in- 
sist that they must remain unalined in the 
cold wor. We must never forget that during 
Washington's second administration there 
sist that they must remain unalined in the 
country and even inside the Government as 
to whether to side with England or with 
France, that the President decided that the 
United States must remain neutral. Nor 
have the most recent administrations been 
completely forthright in the many votes 
cast by the United States in the United Na- 
tions which found us abstaining rather than 
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affront one or another of our friends. This 
in spite of the fact that, by abstaining, we 
often alienated both parties to the dispute. 

No, it is not always for us to flaunt our 
political maturity and to scorn the state that 
calls itself unalined or neutral. Much as we 
can venerate our past and applaud our pres- 
ent, the United States has been composed of 
human beings, subject to all human weak- 
nesses, Just as Washington was on occasion 
subject to doubts and fears about the best 
course to take in the national interest, so 
have Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy had 
their private Gethsemanes. One hundred 
and seventy-seven years of self-Government 
have not made us infallible either on do- 
mestic issues or foreign difficulties. 

But enough of lectures on infallibility or 
lack of it—I have brought it up in order to 
assure you that this is not just a flag-waving 
speech, even though my eyes are usually 
starry when I contemplate our birth and 
development. 

One of the main reasons for my starry- 
eyed attitude is that Washington and his 
administration were able to do something 
_ at the very outset which only too few emerg- 
ing nations are able to boast even after years 
of struggle: they set up a fiscal system so 
sound that it immediately gained the high- 
est possible credit rating. The infant United 
States was never at the point where Euro- 
peans were not more than willing to pour 
their resources into her Federal stock as the 
Government bonds of those times were 
called. The Washington administration rec- 
ognized from the first that our financial sal- 
vation lay in private capital from overseas, 
and they were so successful in attracting it 
that by 1803, 53 percent of the U.S. Govern- 
ment obligations was owned abroad; 62 per- 
cent of the capitalization of the Bank of the 
United States was owned abroad; and the 
price of the Louisiana Purchase was almost 
entirely subscribed by non-American capi- 
tal. This was not government-to-govern- 
ment aid, mind you, but private foreign cap- 
ital purchasing U.S. Government securities 
as a sound investment and a completely safe 
credit risk. And with mighty few exceptions, 
our rating has remained through all the 
years, 

Of course, the major reason for this sort 
of rating was the ability, character, and per- 
sonality of the principal figures in the Wash- 
ington administration. These are demon- 
strated by two important examples, one do- 
mestic, and one foreign-philosophic in na- 
ture. 

On the domestic side, the cat that always 
comes back is the question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Congress vis-a-vis the executive 
branch. I am sure our honored award win- 
ners tonight are not unacquainted with the 
problem. Wholly apart from the headline- 
making incidents such as the use of Execu- 
tive privilege or the determination of con- 
gressional committees to spend more money 
on weapons than the White House 
thinks necessary, there have been other basic 
issues to be resolved from the very beginning. 

I must stress thet my example today is 
in the nature of a twist; a case where the 
personality and ability of a Cabinet officer 
was able to overcome the Congress’ tradi- 
tional jealousy of its prerogatives. On July 
24, 1789, says the “History of the House of 
Representatives,” the House set up a Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to advise it on 
fiscal matters. This action was consistent 
with the demonstrated desire of the House to 
grasp and hold the upper hand, in many 
other matters of government a desire 
which resulted in a series of directives is- 
sued to department heads. Both Jefferson 
and Knox received such orders from the 
House, to the effect that they should submit 
reports and plans for all sorts of programs 
within their departments, presumably for 
the purpose of congressional study and 
approval. As to the Treasury, however, we 
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find the Ways and Means Committee, on Sep- 
tember 17, discharged by the House from fur- 
ther consideration of the fiscal matters en- 
trusted to it only 8 weeks before, with all 
these matters referred to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Thus, although Cabinet members were 
then as now considered to be instruments 
of the President, Alexander Hamilton was 
apparently so esteemed by the Congress that 
he was given a long series of directives es- 
tablishing him as the agent and adviser of 
the House itself in matters of the national 
economy and of public finance. I do not 
know how the present chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee would 
look upon such action today, nor should he 
be asked to comment. I merely put forward 
the historical fact to demonstrate that there 
had been such a period in the relations of 
the two branches of Government. 

The foreign relations philosophy does not 
apply to a specific incident, nor indeed to 
any specific policy. Let me read you the 
following in the light of what the United 
States has tried to do for others, and in the 
light of what I have been saying this 
evening: 

“Faith and justice between nations are 
virtues of a nature most necessary and 
sacred * * *. Their obligations are absolute, 
their utility unquestionable; they relate · to 
objects which * * generally admit of 
being brought with clear and intelligible 
rules. But the same cannot be said of 
gratitude. Between individuals, oc- 
casion is not unfrequently given for the exer- 
cise of gratitude * * * but among nations 
they perhaps never occur. It may be af- 
firmed as a general principle, that the 
predominant motive of good offices from one 
nation to another is the interest or advan- 
tage of the nation which performs them. 

“Indeed, the rule of morality in this 
respect is not precisely the same between na- 
tions as between individuals. The duty of 
making its own welfare the guide of its ac- 
tions is much stronger upon the former than 
upon the latter * * *. Existing millions, 
and for the most part future generations, 
are concerned in the present measures of a 
government; the consequences of the private 
actions of an individual ordinarily terminate 
with himself, or are circumscribed within 
a narrow compass.” 

The date this statement first appeared in 
print: July 10, 1793; the author: Alexander 
Hamilton. I need not labor the point of 
similarity between that viewpoint, that 
necessity for understanding, and ours today. 
Our immense foreign aid programs of the 
past dozen years could not have been 
evolved, approved and carried out solely on 
the basis of humanitarian generosity, with 
the expectation of gratitude from the 
recipients. We have not been so softheaded 
as that. Although the original concept of 
the Marshall plan embraced our then recent 
Communist allies, we were not slow to 
recognize that Russia’s refusal to participate 
made it all the more necessary to bolster the 
economy of our friends. And the fact that 
we did not always receive gratitude to the 
extent we hoped has not caused us to swerve 
from the course we consider to be in our 
national interest. 

There are many lessons to be learned from 
George Washington and the rest of our 
Founding Fathers. Some of them have to be 
adapted to modern circumstances, but 
precious few are obsolescent and invalid to- 
day. Their acceptance of the value of foreign 
aid in the form of capital investment Is only 
one case in point, and newly emerged nations 
may well ponder the world of revolution of 
the late 1700's as being not very dissimilar 
from their world of revolution today. Par- 
ticularly should they beware of one of the 
main byproducts of revolution: the jealous 
hypernationalism that looks upon the out- 
side world with suspicion and fears a truly 
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helping hand as a tool by which they might 
be exploited and enslaved again. 

How many millions of words have been 
evoked by Washington's farewell address? 
I draw somewhat of a merciful curtain, be- 
cause I am no more anxious to indulge in 
rhetoric than you are to have me do so. Let 
us recognize a few basie truths in that docu- 
ment, apply them to ourselves, and conduct 
ourselves accordingly: 

1, There is no other nation exactly like 
the United States of America. 

2. Many Americans do not bother to ac- 
cept the truth; that the credo of a people 
could have flexibility; could have the recog- 
nition that as times and situations change, 
so can policy. 

3. To the efficacy and permanency of our 
Union, a Government for the whole is in- 


dispensable. 


4. Observe good faith and justice toward 
all nations, Cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. 

5. The nation which indulges toward an- 
other an habitual hatred or an habitual 
fondness Is in some degree a slave—to its 
animosity or to its affection—either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from its 
duty and its interest. 

Thus, lessons from the past are equally 
lessons for the future, a future whose luster 
is dimmed by the smog of mutual suspicion 
and menaced by the creeping sickness of 
hate. I believe that what we need more 
than anything is faith—faith in our own 
integrity and faith in our system and its 
future. We should so conduct ourselves 
that this faith can be transmitted to people 
everywhere—transmitted without Jingoism 
without breast beating or hair 
quiet, confident sort of faith, calculated 10 
convince others, as it has ourselves, that 
we can help make this the best of all possi- 
ble worlds. 


TVA Payments Into the U.S. Treasury 
Total $438,133,337 in Fiscal Year 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


or TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recent fig- 
ures have shown again conclusively that 
past investment in the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is sound and that the TVA 
is self-liquidating and that its electric 
power program is self-sustaining. 

Payments to the U.S. Treasury for 
fiscal year 1963 are estimated to total 
$48,500,000, all from power proceeds. 
This will bring total payments to date 
from TVA into the U.S. Treasury to 
$438,133,337. 

Of this total payment, $396,605,917 is 
revenue from the sale of electric power 
and the remainder, $41,527,420, is from 
nonpower proceeds. Very few, if any, 
agencies of the Federal Government 
make such payments into the Federal 
Treasury, and none have a better record 
of making its payments to the Govern- 
meny than the Tennessee Valley Author- 
a Aas 

Mr. Speaker, it is pleasing to again re- 
port that the TVA is not only paying 
for itself, but is also making substantial 
payments to the Treasury in the form 
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of dividends on the great development 
in the public interest. 

In this connection, I include the fol- 
lowing statement on TVA repayments 
into the Treasury for the Recorp. The 
Statement follows: 


TVA PAYMENTS TO U.S. TREASURY FROM 
Power PROCEEDS 


Prior to August 6. 1959, payments to the 
Treasury from power proceeds were made 
pursuant to section 26 of the TVA Act and 
title II of the Government Corporations Ap- 
propriation Act, 1948. Under this legisla- 
tion. payments totaling $250,131,519 were 
made toward reduction of the Treasury's 
investment in TVA power facilities: Of 
these payments, $185,059,019 represents re- 
duction of the appropriation investment in 
power facilities and $65,072,500 represents 
retirement of bonds sold by TVA to the 
Treasury prior to 1942 under sections 15, 15a, 
and 15% of the TVA Act. 

As amended on August 6, 1959, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act provides for 
payments, beginning in fiscal year 1961, of 
stipulated minimum annual amounts as re- 
ductions of the appropriation investment in 
TVA power facilities until a total of $1 mil- 
lion, exclusive of previous payments, shall 
have been repaid. The amended act also 
provides for payments to the Treasury of a 
return on the appropriation investment in 
the power program. The total to be paid 
annually is determined by applying to the 
unrepaid appropriation investment the com- 
puted average interest rate payable by the 
Treasury upon its total marketable public 
obligations as of the beginning of each 
fiscal year. During fiscal year 1961 pay- 
ments were made to the Treasury of $41,- 
432,398 as a return on the appropriation in- 
vestment in the nature of a dividend and 
$10 million applied to reduction of the ap- 
propriation investment. The 1962 estimates 
of payments to the Treasury from TVA 
power proceeds include $36,542,000 as a re- 
turn on the appropriation investment in the 
Nature of a dividend and $10 million as a 
reduction of the appropriation investment. 
For 1963 the corresponding estimates of such 
payments are $38,500,000 and $10 million, 
respectively. The repayable appropriation 
investment as of June 30, 1963, is estimated 
at 8970 million, 

TVA PAYMENTS TO THE U.S. TREASURY 


Payments to the Treasury for fiscal year 
1963. are estimated at $48,500,000, all from 
power proceeds. This will bring total pay- 
ments from TVA to the Treasury to $438,- 
133,337, of which $396,605,917 is from power 
proceeds and $41,527,420 from nonpower 
proceeds. Of the payments from power 
proceeds, $65,072,500 represents retirement 
of bonds issued prior to 1942, $215,059,019 
represents reduction of the appropriation in- 
vestment in power facilities, and $116,474,- 
398 represents a return on such investment 
in the nature of dividends. 


The Alliance for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a pleasure to submit herewith 
the text of the speech the Honorable 
Teodoro Moscoso, delivered before the 
National Press Club February 15, 1962. 
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As we all know, the United States is at- 
tempting to take an increasing role in 
trying to provide for the economic bet- 
terment of the many people of Latin 
America. In this matter, the increased 
flow of information and understanding 
of the Latin American scene is probably 
one of the most important aspects of the 
problem today. Mr. Moscoso’s speech 
presents a clear and careful case for 
our present Alliance for Progress: 

Excerpts FROM AN ADDRESS BY THE HONOR- 

ABLE TEODORO Moscoso BEFORE THE NA- 

TIONAL Press CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

FEBRUARY 15, 1962 

The Alliancė for Progress is already launch- 
ing its programs and gathering momentum. 
No one is in his right mind, least of all my- 
self, would pretend that the task will be 
easy. Even if the situation were not 50 
volatile, the sheer scale of the economic job 
is staggering. Latin America’s rate of popu- 
lation growth is probably the greatest in the 
world. Today there are nearly 200 million 
people in Latin America. By the end of 
the century—in only 38 years—there will be 
600 million, twice as many as in the United 
States at that time. Which means that 
Latin America will have to run very fast 
just to stand still, even in terms of today’s 
living standards which are so desperately 
low. =: 8 

Per capita income statistics smack of the 
cold detachment of the economist, but they 
are worth projecting in human terms. The 
average per capita income in the United 
States is $2,300; in Latin America it is $270. 
In other words, the average Latin income per 
person is about one-eighth as much as that in 
the United States. But even this figure does 
not render the true extent of poverty. For 
in many parts of Latin America, so much 
of the income ts concentrated in the hands 
of a few rich, and so little in the hands of 
the many poor, that most people don't even 
come close to earning the average per capita 
income. In a country with a per capita in- 
come of $200, for example, this may mean 
that millions are living with an income of 
$100 a year or. less; in fact, within a few 
hours flying time from Florida, tens of mil- 
lions of Latin families are living for a year 
on a sum which a middle class U.S. family 
might easily spend in a few days of a winter 
vacation. 

* * . * * 

Let me recall the principal objectives of 
the Alianza para el , as laid down 
in the Charter of Punta del Este. The first 
is to Increase per capita income; the second 
is to achieve a more equitable distribution 
of national income; and the third is to diver- 
sify the national economies of Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

These are the cardinal points which will 
be the focus of our efforts. 

Eack Latin American country will draw up 
and present its own long-term development 
plan. This will in turn be reviewed by the 
panel of experts or “nine wise men” of the 
OAS, who will counsel and assist each coun- 
try in evolving a plan which will best accom- 
plish the objectives under the Charter of 
Punta del Este. 

More progress has been made in this direc- 
tion than is commonly realized. The long- 
term development plans of two countries, 
Colombia and Bolivia, have already been pre- 
sented. Those of at least three other coun- 
tries are expected momentarily, 

I mentioned earlier that we have the job 
of seeing that the peaceful revolution set 
forth in the Punta del Este Charter not be 
perverted by the Communists. There is lit- 
tle danger of this if we all pursue the ob- 
jectives of the Alliance sincerely and vigor- 
ously. But we also have the job of making 
sure that it is not derailed by extreme right- 
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wing elements who oppose social reforms— 
reforms which they fear would mean the 
end of their privileges and riches. This is 
a point on which I feel that there should 
be utmost frankness and clarity. 

As you know, all the Latin American coun- 
tries signing the charter of the Alliance 
obligated themselves to undertake necessary 
reforms including land reform and more 
equitable tax structures. The declaration 
added that “these profound economic, social, 
and cultural ch s can come about only 
porch na the self-help efforts of each coun- 


Moreover, when the U.S. Congress passed 
its economic aid legislation last September, 
it specified that the President, in making 
loans and grants to developing nations, shall 
“take into account the extent to which the 
recipient country shows a responsiveness to 
the vital economic, political, and social con- 
cerns of its people and demonstrates a clear 
determination to take effective self-help 
measures.” 

The legal and moral framework in which 
we must work is amply clear on these points. 
The United States is committed to giving 
maximum support to those countries which 
inaugurate necessary social reforms and 
make energetic self-help efforts. 

I want to give our Latin American friends 
as much explanation of this point as possible. 
Iam well aware of the tremendous adjust- 
ments which many countries must make to 
live up to their obligations, and of the power 
of those groups which may try to frustrate 
reforms in a number of countries. However, 
the objective of the Alianza is not to re- 
distribute the shares of an existing pie. It 
is to redistribute the shares of a rapidly grow- 
ing pie. The rich need not get poorer as the 
pie grows, but the poor most certainly must 
become richer. The members of the tradi- 
tional ruling class who support the Alianza 
and its objectives have nothing to fear; in- 
deed, I would hope that they would increas- 
ingly take the lead in modernizing their 
countries, But those who try to frustrate 
the Alianza have a great deal to fear—not 
from the United States but from their own 
people. 

The Alianza clearly deserves the support 
of the poor because its great objective is the 
end of poverty, illiteracy, disease, and social 
injustice. But it also deserves the support 
of the privileged by its appeal to their con- 
science, their sense of patriotism, and also 
their sense of self-preservation. They have 


tive revolution. President Kennedy stated 
in Bogota, referring to the leaders, indus- 
trialists and landowners of Latin America: 

“Uniess all of us are willing to contribute - 
resources to national development, unless all 
of us are prepared not merely to accept. but 
to initiate, basic reforms, unless all of us 
take the lead in improving the welfare of 
our people, then that leadership will be 
taken from us and the heritage òf centuries 
of Western civilization will be consumed in 
a few months of violence.” 

President Betancourt of Venezuela put it 
in a slightly different way when he remarked 
with wry humor: “Hay que ayudar a los 
pobres para salvar a los ricos’—"We must 
hrp the poor . order to save the rich.“ 

ou can dly expect U.S. taxpayers, 
already heavily burdened, to help 8 
write development programs in countries 
where a few privileged people, far richer 
than the average U.S. taxpayer, are virtually 
free from taxation. Nor is it reasonable to 
expect North Americans, brought up in the 
tradition of the Homestead Act which offered 
160 acres to every family able and willing to 
work them, to perpetuate agrarian systems 
where a handful of wealthy families own 
as much as 90 percent of the desirable land, 
while the great bulk of the farm workers 
own almost no land at all. 
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Taxes were once described by Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes as being the price of 
civilization, Today taxes are also part of 
the price of rapid social and economic de- 
velopment so much needed in Latin America. 
Such development is not free. It entails 
short-run sacrifice for long-term gains. 

Nor is land reform, complex though it is 
im many Latin countries, necessarily a fore- 
runner of decline of production. A perti- 
nent case in point is the recent experience 
of Japan. Only one-third of Japan's 
farmers owned their own land before World 
War II. As a result of a land-reform pro- 
gram begun since the war, 92 percent own 
their own farms today, producing more food 
and fiber per acre than anywhere in the 
world. At the same time, these newly 
prosperous farmers have become excellent 
customers for the factories of the cities, and 
have been key contributors to Japan's bril- 
Mant economic upsurge. 

One fundamental fact emerges from any 
profound study of economic development 
programs. Their success depends, in the 
final analysis, on human resources. If the 
people of a country are healthy, educated, 
and purposeful, development programs usu- 
ally work well, even where natural resources 
are severely limited. But where the people 
are diseased, illiterate and inert, a develop- 
ment program has little hope for success 
unless these human resources are developed 
along with the economic resources. In 
other words, improving the education and 
health of the great bulk of the people is not 
just the fruit of development but Is also an 
essential means of development. People 
must be developed, if industries and agricul- 
ture are to be developed. 

The big job in Latin America, one calling 
for all the talents of the Democratic lead- 
ers, will be to advance economic development 
and social justice in tandem, without allow- 
ing elther to get far ahead of the other. 
Without social justice, which will win the 
support of the masses, economic develop- 
ment cannot go far, and without economic 
development, social justice can only mean 
sharing poverty. The two must be closely 
allied and Interdependent. 

I am sure that this audience knows that 
the role of the United States in the Alliance 
important though it will be, must of neces- 
sity be far less than the role of the Latin 
American countries themselves. This is not 
only a fact, but a healthy fact. There are 
very sharp limitations to what any foreign 
country can do for others. Not only eco- 
nomic factors but psychological and political 
ones place the burden for success primarily 
on the Latin American countries themselves. 

While $20 billion of public and private 
funds from the United States and other for- 
eign sources will be a powerful stimulant 
and catalyst for economic development over 
the next decade, the Latin countries must 
contribute at least 5 times as much to their 
own development if the Alliance is to obtain 
its full potential. And it is the Latin Amer- 
ican political and intellectual leaders who 
must strike the spark of hope and unleash 
the creative energies of their people in an 
effort which promises to be one of the great 
epics of our hemisphere, The United States 
can help and counsel, but the real battle 
will be engaged by the Latins themselves. 

One of the special character traits of 
Latins will be to their advantage in this 
great cooperative effort, Latins are a very 
proud people. Proud and sensitive. For 
those few people in the United States who 
view the Alliance as a gigantic boondoggle 
whereby the Latin American countries will 


live Indolently on a kind of U.S. dole, I can 


only say to them that they do not know their 
Latins. The last thing they want is to be 
indebted to us or anyone else; the last thing 
they seek is permanent dependence on the 
United States. 
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One of the most moving examples of Latin 
pride at work has been seen in Miami in 
recent months. As you know, thousands of 
Cuban refugees arrived there without a dime, 
with no source of income, no Immediate way 
of earning a living. 

A considerable number found, to their 
great anguish, that they had no choice but 
to go on public relief so that their families 
could have food and shelter. But then an 
astonishing thing began to happen, com- 
pletely unique in the annals of the relief 
system. As these Cubans finally got Jobs, 
usually very poor jobs, and even when they 
and their families were still living in extreme 
difficulty, they sent a substantial part of 
their modest pay checks back to the relief 
agencies which had helped them. In De- 
cember alone, 874 Cuban refugees volun- 
tarily returned $49,000 to relief agencies, 
despite the fact that most of them were still 
living in very difficult circumstances. Neither 
law nor U.S. custom in any way obliged 
them to do this, but their deep-seated Latin 
pride did. No one can read of these episodes 
without feeling deep respect and compassion 
for such people. 

This same pride will be one of the im- 
portant motor forces in the success of the 
Alianza. The Latins will accept U.S. aid and 
technical assistance but only in order to be 
able to stand on their own feet as soon as 
possible, Indeed, there is already important 
evidence of joint efforts by the Latins to 


work out their own economic salvation with 


little or no help from the United States. 

Almost unnoticed in the U.S. press a few 
months ago, seven Latin American countries 
laid the solid groundwork for a Latin com- 
mon market. Meeting in Uruguay, the rep- 
resentatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay last 
December cut their tariffs by an average of 
27 percent on 2,500 items of trade, ranging 
from lemons to razor blades. 

* * * * . 

There is even a very poignant footnote to 
this development. It was back in 1826 that 
Bolivar urged the newly independent South 
American countries to subordinate their 
local interests in favor of a common market 
and eventually a United States of South 
America. Bolivar lost, and the die was cast 
for over a century, during which the Latin 
Americans went their separate ways while 
to the North, a common market allowed the 
United States of America to grow in power 
and prosperity. 

Technically, what was initiated in Uruguay 
in December is called the Latin American 
Free Trade Association, but what was really 
created was an entirely new and possibly his- 
torymaking epoch in Latin American affairs. 

Few North Americans realize that 90 per- 
cent of the trade of individual Latin coun- 
tries is with distant markets in the United 
States or Europe, and only 10 percent with 
each other. This is rather as though the 
great bulk of New York State's trade were 
with Europe, but virtually none with New 
England or the Middle West. Part of this 
trade pattern in Latin America is the fault 
of poor overland communications, which can 
and need to be improved, and part results 
from geographical and historical factors. In 
any case, there is no doubt that trade be- 
tween Latin American countries themselves 
can eventually be multiplied many times, 
and that this fact itself will be an enormous 
stimulant to economic development in all 
countries, 

The dynamics of a common market have 
been amply demonstrated in Europe in the 
last few years. Khrushchev is properly wor- 
ried when he sees the burgeoning economy of 
Western Europe contrasting ever more sharp- 
ly with the sorry state of Eastern Europe. No 
one dared hope, even 5 years ago, that West- 
ern Europe would have come so far so fast 
under the impulse of a common market. No 
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one could have foreseen that its magnetic 
draw would have been so great that even 
Great Britain would have to reject hundreds 
of years of economic policy in order to par- 
ticipate. And no one could have guessed 
that this common market would gradually 
create a new political power of the first 
magnitude. e 

I predict that these same forces will oper- 
ate in Latin America, and perhaps even more 
powerfully. I am convinced that a growing 
common market will unleash dynamic new 
forces of unity as it has done in Europe. 

In achieving unity, the Latin Americans 
have a much easier road than the Europeans. 
They have very little of Europe's bitter leg- 
acy of suspicion and hatred resulting from 
centuries of wars and hundreds of millions 
of dead. Nor do the Latins have to contend 
with the linguistic, religious, and cultural 
dissimilarities which make European unity 
sọ complex. In this, Latin America is most 
fortunate, This vast area—far greater in 
size than the United States and Europe com- 
bined—ts peopled largely by men of Iberian 
stock, with identical or similar languages, 
with a common religion and similar cul- 
tures. 

The first step, a free trade area, is well 
underway. In August of this year, Colombia 
and Ecuador will join the other seven coun- 
tries for another round of negotiations. By 
then, the nine-member countries will em- 
brace 80 percent of Latin America’s popula- 
tion. In addition, four central American 
countries have not only started a regional 
common market of their own, but a common 
development program with its own regional 
development bank. . 

. 


. * * * 


The point I would Uke to stress is that 
private initiative has a vital role to play in 
a developing economy and that, given the 
opportunity under proper ground rules, it 
can greatly accelerate the process of growth. 

It will not be enough, however, if the 
United States conceives of its role as a sup- 
plier of machines, a purveyer of engineers 
and economists, and as a counsel, whether 
through government or private effort. It 
must also play an active role on the human 
level. If the Alianza is left entirely to the 
economists, the technicians, and the govern- 
ment officials, it cannot fully succeed. For 
we are dealing with human emotions and as- 
pirations not just economic charts, bricks 
and machinery. 

. . . . > 


There is one element of great good fortune 
for the Alianza which deserves special men- 
tion. Ata decisive moment of history, Latin 
America has brought forth an impressive 
number of highly able and dedicated demo- 
cratic leaders. I shudder to think where we 
would be today if, in place of men like Presi- 
dents Lleras Camargo, Frondizi, and Betan- 
court, we had Rojas Pinilla, Peron, and Perez 
Jimenez, There are many other impressive 
democratic leaders and promising young men 
coming up through the ranks. On these men 
will fall most of the burden of making the 
Alianza a success, and on them will also 
rightfully fall the admiration and gratitude 
of the entire hemisphere. 

As they and the Alianza gain momentum, 
more and more of the people of Latin 
America will see Castro for the false prophet 
he is, as the perverter of legitimate aspira- 
tions of the masses for progress and not as 
an instrument of progress, Already, the 
Alianza is the waxing hope for these people, 
while Castro is the waning hope. In a few 
years, I am confident that Castro's revolution 
will look to Latin Americans like a shabby 
mockery alongside the really great revolution 
which the Alianza represents. 

Economic progress, social justice, educa- 
tion—these are the things which 200 million 
Latin Americans need and yearn for. These 
are the things which the Alianza is rapidly 
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mobilizing to bring them, with their own 
self-help. This is a great and noble task, a 
task to stir men from Buenos Aires to Seattle. 
It is also a final meshing of the dreams of 
Washington and Jefferson, on one hand, and 
Bolivar on the other. Just as North Ameri- 
can patriots aided and encouraged South 
Americans in their fight for liberation from 
Spanish imperial tyranny, so today the de- 
scendants of Washington will fight side by 
side with the descendants of Bolivar against 
the tyranny of poverty and injustice. 

And many years hence, people will say that 
this was the time when all Americans, North 
and South, joined together to forge their 
finest destiny. 


Labor and Industry Support H.R. 11537 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues today two very significant state- 
ments which were recently made in sup- 
port of H.R. 11537 by representatives for 
industry and representatives for labor. 

This legislation would permit the es- 
tablishment of jointly administered 
labor-management funds for the specific 
Purpose of promoting products which 
affect a specific industry. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 11537, 
contributions to these funds would be 
voluntary, and the disbursement of these 
funds would be subject to provisions now 
found in the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959. 

I believe individual employers and un- 
ions, particularly in the building trades 
industry, should have an opportunity to 
collectively promote products which af- 
fect the very survival of their respective 
industries. I am pleased to advise my 
colleagues that this legislation has the 
approval and support of both the De- 
partment of Labor and the Department 
of Justice. 

It is most encouraging to me to see 
both labor and management agree on 
the proposals contained in H.R. 11537 
as is demonstrated by the following 
statements: 

STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE Bumm AND 
CONSTRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT, AFL- 
CIO, BY C. J. HAGGERTY, ON HEARING OF 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR, APRIL 17, 1962 
My name is C. J. Haggerty. I am presi- 

dent of the Building and Construction 

Trades Department, AFL-CIO, and appear 

today on its behalf seeking amendment of 

section 505(c)(6) of the Labor-Management 

Reporting and Disclosure Act, 1959, to permit 

employer contributions into joint industry 

promotional funds. 
PRESENT SITUATION 

The postwar expansion of industrial and 
residential construction has seen an ever- 
increasing number of new materials and 
techniques in use across the country. 

During the period, the techniques of many 
building trades, had not, for all practical 
Purposes, appreciably changed. Builders, un- 
derstandably impressed with such new mate- 
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rials, were using the old and tried methods 
of construction, less and less. 

The average contractor in the building and 
construction industry is small. He could not, 
by himself, develop new materials, train 
employees in new techniques, or publicize 
them. 


Naturally, the same problems that faced 
the employer, faced the building trades 
unions a well. Unless the entire industry 
could be brought up to date, hundreds of 
thousands of contractors and their employees 
would find their skills practicably obsolete by 
virtue of the competition of new materials 
and techniques. 

Briefly, as a result of these developments 
various contractor associations and building 
trades unions joined in creating industrial 
promotional funds as the answer to their 
problems. 

The purpose of these joint funds is to 
promote greater acceptance of its industry 
through dissemination of technical infor- 
mation, research leading to advantageous use 
of new materials, and increased trade pro- 
motion or public relations. 

Sustaining funds have been paid by em- 
ployers based upon hours worked by crafts- 
men and from voluntary contributions by 
persons interested in the industry. 

Though administration of joint promo- 
tional funds are under boards of directors 
composed of employers and union repre- 
sentatives, they do not nor are they con- 
cerned with labor-management relations. 
Once elected, directors individually and col- 
lectively represent neither employer nor em- 
ployee. They are not subject to control from 
either group nor are funds administered for 
the sole benefit of employees. 

Simply stated, joint industry promotional 
funds are nonprofit trusts administered for 
purposes other than labor-relations activities 
which are vital to the competitive survival 
of its Industry. 

This has been the position of farsighted 
individuals who organized these funds since 
their inception. , 

During this period, Congress found it 
necessary to prevent improper practices by a 
minority of employers and labor organiza- 
tions by enacting section 302(c)(5) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, prohibiting em- 
ployer payments to representatives of his 
employee except in cases of trust funds estab- 
lished for medical care, pensions, death 
benefits, compensation, or insurance. 

Subsequently, section 505(c)(6) of the 
Lubor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act, 1969, extended the area of permitted 
payments to include vacation, holiday, 
se verence benefits, and apprentice training. 

Recently, some individuals have questioned 
the legal existence of several funds charging 
promotional activities were not specifically 
named and exempted from prohibitions of 
these acts. 

The ensuing litigation resulted in a wide 
range of judicial opinion. With inevitable 
confusion greater today than prior to passage 
of the act, employers and employees have 
understandably refused to join, terminating 
such promotional efforts altogether. 

For the remaining funds, defending the 
principle of joint participation has been 
costly taking away large sums that could 
have better been spent for promotional pur- 
poses. 

As an example, the lathing and plastering 
industry has recently felt the effects of two 
such suits ultimately taken up to the US. 
court of appeals on the question of congres- 
sional intent and validity of joint funds. 

During this time-consuming process, the 
lathing and plastering industry continues to 
be seriously divided unable to join in coop- 
erating among themselves in furthering a 
promotional program despite renewed at- 
tacks of competitive materials and tech- 
niques constantly mounted against it. 
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SUGGESTED ACTION 


The Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, earnestly recommends 
that Congress end the harmful confusion 
surrounding legality of joint promotional 
funds by r g them as a legitimate 
and proper means of rehabilitating static and 
depressed conditions. 

More specifically, Congress should place 
joint promotional funds among those pur- 
poses already exempted from prohibitions 
against payments to representatives of em- 
ployees under section 505 (e) (6) of the Labor- 
PY et WS Reporting and Disclosure Act, 

WHAT WOULD BE ACCOMPLISHED 

With statutory recognition of joint pro- 
motion, labor, and management would be 
able for once, to join in resolving questions 
presented by ever-changing economic condi- 
tions, The best thoughts of the entire m- 
dustry would be utilized rather than efforts 
of scattered individuals as is now the case. 

Increasing pressures of domestic and for- 
eign competition against the building and 
construction industry presents problems 
whose only solution is massive efforts di- 
rected toward research, technical education, 
and public advertising. 

These are large demands on an industrial 
society that cannot be met by one segment 
alone, because increasing responsibilities im- 
posed on labor and management will not 
permit it. 

The joint industry promotional fund rep- 
resents the considered choice of employers 
and unions as their best means of economic 
survival. Congress should also recognize this 
fact by enacting this bill. 

JOINT STATEMENT ON BEHALP OF THE LATHING 
AND PLASTERING INDUSTRY BY JOHN K. Bus- 
TER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 
BUREAU FOR LATHING AND PLASTERING, INC.. 
AND LLOYD A. MASHBURN, Vick PRESIDENT 
AND SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE NATIONAL 
Bureau von LATHING AND PLASTERING, INC., 
AT A HEARING OF THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON LABOR OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE on Ep- 
UCATION AND LABOR ON APRIL 17, 1962 


We, John K, Buster, executive director of 
the National Bureau for Lathing and Plas- 
tering, Inc,, and Lloyd A. Mashburn, vice 
president and secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Bureau for Lathing and Plastering. 
Inc., are privileged to appear today on behalf 
of the lathing and plastering industry and 
its promotional arm, the National Bureau for 
Lathing and Plastering, Inc. 

We, in the lathing and plastering indus- 
try, are in a unique position. We believe 
that we are the only industry in the con- 
struction field where the individual lathing 
and plastering contractor and his labor force 
must rely on their own funds to promote the 
industry—to enable the contractor to carve 
out his livelihood; to perpetuate a craft, as 
well as the livelihood of the lather, plasterer, 
and plaster tender. 

The plastering craft is one of the oldest 
crafts of civilization, The use of gypsum 
for plastering is known through historical 
research to have existed 3,000 years before 
the birth of Christ. 


By 500 B.C., the art of plastering had 
reached a degree of perfection exemplified by 
the architecture of Mycene and the Temple 
of Appollo at Basse. Records of Roman laws 
indicate that the Romans were familiar with 
the fire resistant qualities of gypsum. Wood 
paneling, finished with a thin coat of gyp- 
sum plaster, was used by Leonardo da Vinci 
for some of his masterpieces. 

Lath and plaster, today, are commonly 
used as primary architectural materials, 
which is to say, they can be used in com- , 
bination as the major component of a space 
enclosing or dividing element, such as a 
partition, a screen, a wall or a ceiling. Lath 
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can be explained as the base material or 
backing to which plaster is applied—as the 
wood paneling finished with plaster used by 
Leonardo da Vinci. Solid and hollow parti- 
tions, as well as many single-surface furred 
constructions are made of lath and plaster 
materials. 4 

These are all multipurpose systems widely 
used in building design for a variety of pur- 
poses such as concealment, formation of 
ductways, the partitioning of interior space, 
non-load-bearing exterior walls, acoustical 
treatments, formed and suspended ceilings 
and many other uses. 

Among the visual functions which plaster 
can perform, is that of ornamentation. 
Plaster, being a material readily modeled or 
cast, lends itself well to sculpture, moulding 
work, texturing and contouring. Orna- 
mental plasterwork is an art in itself, which 
has developed special techniques and skills. 

Although traditionally thought of as a 
finishing material, new multipurpose uses 
are continually being developed as are im- 
provements in existing materials and 
methods so that each day lath and plaster 
become more useful and more fundamental 
to the building industry. 

There are esthetic as well as utilitarian 
needs for plaster. Recent developments in 
architectural philosophy place new em- 
phasis on form and space and less on senti- 
mental regard for the distinctive charac- 
teristics of particular materials. 

Gypsum ore is shipped from the mines 
to impact mills for crushing to mect speci- 
fications of its subsequent use. Gypsum 
ore reduced to the size of one-half inch, is a 
suitable feed for the rotary kilns used in 
the calcining operations. 

Calcining is the production process of 
partly or completely dehydrating gypsum 
through the application of heat in gypsum 
kettles, rotary kilns, or under steam pres- 
sure in autoclaves. The propertics generally 
desired in calcined gypsum are high tensile 
and compressive strength, hardness, plastic- 
ity and a definite and uniform setting time. 
Plasticity is essential for use as a wall plaster 
when mixed with sand or other aggregates, 
but this property is not so important when 
gypsum is used in prefabricated products. 

Our major manufacturers were established 
and existed for years as gypsum producers 
for the lathing and plastering industry. 
Starting in the early 1940's, they became the 
leader in a competitive field. Our main 
competitive product then, as today, is wall- 
board, also known as drywall. 

Other manufacturers of materials used in 
the construction industry finance all re- 
search, promotion, advertising and employ- 
ment of architectural salesmen; the latter, to 
be assured that the manufacturers’ products 
are specified. 

This is exemplified in the following 10 
manufactured sponsored organizations: 
Structural Clay Products Institute, National 
Concrete Masonry Association, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Steel Joist Institute, Concrete 
Reinforcing Steel Institute, Copper and Brass 
Recearch Institute, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, National Paint, Var- 
nish, and Lacquer Association, Tile Council of 
America. 

All of the above have one paramount pur- 
pose—to promote and sell one product. If 
our major manufacturer was not our leading 
competitor, there would be no reason for our 
appearance here today, testifying for the 
lathing and plastering industry in support of 
this amendment to section 302. We sincerely 
wish our industry was as fortunate as the 
10 we have listed. But, unfortunately, such 
fs not the case and we remain caught in 
this vise of dual interest, or the word of to- 
day, conflict of interest. 

The seriousness of our plight in the lath- 
ing and plastering industry is quite evident. 
The Mineral Industry Surveys, the U.S. De- 
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partment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
reports 9.6 million tons of calcined gypsum 
from domestic and imported ores was pro- 
duced in 1960. 

The proportional end uses of this calcined 
gypsum are, as follows: 


There are many producers of gypsum, but, 
for the most part, 85 percent of the gypsum 
sold, mined and imported into the United 
States is produced by only four firms. The 
largest firm, U.S. Gypsum Co., accounts for 
55 percent of the industry volume with Na- 
tlonal Gypsum Co., accounting for approxi- 
mately 28 percent, Bestwall Gypsum Co., 3 
percent, and Celotex about 2 percent of gyp- 
sum volume (Standard & Poor's Industrial 
Index, Building). 

The US. Gypsum Co. of Chicago, II., with 
55 percent of the industry volume of gypsum, 
also manufactures and sells other building 
products, such as acoustical tile, hardboards, 
rock wool and metal lath, but none of these 
products exceeds more than 6 percent of 
sales which, in 1960, totaled $273 million 
(Standard & Poors). 

Fifty-one percent of our major manu- 
facturers’ production is our competitive 
market and 28 percent of production is for 
the lathing and plastering industry. This 
Was accomplished by an aggressive adver- 
tising and selling campaign on the part of 
the leader, U.S. Gypsum Co. Where, here- 
tofore, we had relied on our manufacturers 
to perform fire tests, sound rating tests, ad- 
vertising, architectural contacts and prod- 
uct improvement and development, we now 
find lathing and plastering shunted to the 
side and a large volume of fire tests, sound 
rating tests, advertising and architectural 
contacts were being concentrated in the 
wallboard field. 

Wallboard is installed by the carpenter 
craft, thus replacing the lather, plasterer, 
and plaster tender. 

While these statistics, from the year 1960, 
depict graphically the plans of our major 
manufacturers, it was plain in the 1940's 
what these manufacturers had in mind when 
it was learned that their architectural repre- 
sentatives were prevailing upon architects 
and builders to change from lath and plaster 
to wallboard, when lath and plaster had 
already been specified. 

It was because of these tactics that the 
late John E. Rooney, of the Operative 
Plasterers’ & Cement Masons’ International 
Association; the late William J. McSorley, of 
the Wood, Wire & Metal Lathers’ Interna- 
tional Union, and the late Oscar A. Reum, of 
the Contracting Plasterers’ & Lathers' In- 
ternational Association, formed our pred- 
ecessor organization, The National Founda- 
tion for Lathing and Plastering, in July of 
1945. This was before the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The foundation was 
to be sustained by voluntary funds. This 
method was not successful and we saw the 
demise of the old foundation on December 
14, 1949. It is to be noted that our present 
constitution and bylaws are identical to 
that of the old foundation—with the addi- 
tlon of the arbitration clause as copied from 
section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

It became more and more evident to the 
lathing and plastering contractors and our 
international labor unions, that if this in- 
dustry was to survive, we would have to re- 
form our organization to promote it our- 
selves and have the necessary sustaining 
funds for (a) product research, improve- 
ment, and development, (b) grants to tech- 
nical colleges and universities to assist with 
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research, (c) employ our own architectural 
salesmen, (d) perform fire tests and sound 
tests, (e) publication of technical informa- 
tion and data, 

Our present organization was founded 
March 9, 1958. Through our organization, we 
formed the lathing and plastering industry 
committee which published the Manual of 
Lathing and Plastering," which received 
great acclaim from architects and engineers. 
This was the first time in the history of the 
lathing and plastering industry that all au- 
thoritative information was compiled and 
published in one book. There is quoted one 
of the many compliments we received from 
architects and engineers: 

“Impartial reference books satisfy a real 
need in the profession, I suppose our expe- 
rience is similar to many other offices. After 
experimenting with all sorts of surfacing 
materials, we have concluded that plaster is 
still the most satisfactory, and it will con- 
tinue to play an increasing part in our work.” 

Mr. Chairman, copies of the manual and a 
few of our other publications are contained 
in the large envelopes before you. 

It was felt that the best way to obtain the 
necessary sustaining funds for such a vitally 
needed program, was through the collective 
bargaining agreements whereby the lathing 
and plastering contractor contributed 3 
cents per hour on all hours worked by both 
craftsmen and apprentices. Thus, all lath- 
ing and plastering contractors would be on 
an equal basis in respect to their bidding for 
jobs. 

We haye considered the National Bureau 
for Lathing and Plastering, Inc., as a joint 
nonwelfare fund; more particularly, a labor- 
management association with activities not 
including pension, welfare, or fringe benefit 
matters, and whose purposes are (a) to pro- 
mote the greater use of lathing and plaster- 
ing by furnishing the building and construc- 
tion industry information and data and to 
conduct research leading toward the advan- 
tageous use of lathing and plastering ma- 
terials, (b) to promote the greater use of 
lathing and plastering through public rela- 
tions, trade promotion, and general informa- 
tion, (c) to assist in the establishment and 
adoption of codes of standard practices for 
the lathing and plastering industry. 

NBLP sus funds are derived from 
(a) collective bargaining agreements whereby 
contractor contributions of 3 cents per hour 
on all hours worked by both craftsmen and 
apprentices paid to the local bureaus of 
which one-half cent per hour being referred 
to the national bureau, (b) voluntary con- 
tributions by persons interested in the 
lathing and plastering industry as nonvoting 
associate members. 

Whose voting membership is restricted to 
its regular members who are national or in- 
ternational unions engaged in the promotion 
and use of lath and plaster—together with 
the Contracting Plasterers’ and Lathers’ In- 
ternational Association. 

Whose administration is effected by a board 
of governors appointed by the general mem- 
bers in such a manner as to equally repre- 
sent labor and management. 

The certificate of incorporation, article 
II. section 6, states: 

“This bureau is an entity, separate, and 
distinct from the union members and the 
contractor members of this bureau. This 
bureau shall not possess, nor exercise any 
rights or powers with respect to any of the 
business, property, affairs, and operation 
of any of its constituent members in terms 
of thelr internal affairs or in terms of their 
labor relation functions.“ 

From the bylaws, we have the provision, 
article IV, section 3: 

“In the event an unresolyed dispute or dif- 
ference arises among the board of governors, 
then an impartial third party shall be desig- 
nated by the board of governors to act as the 
arbitrator, and the arbitrator shall hear and 
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finally decide the unresolved difference or 
dispute.” 

Organizational structure: The national bu- 
reau has 85 local affillated bureaus which are 
individually incorporated and each has 
adopted the certificate of incorporation and 
the bylaws of the national bureau. 

During the year 1961, our affiliate, the Ten- 
nessee Bureau for Lathing and Plastering, 
Inc., was investigated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Herbert J. Miller; Jr., Assistant Attorney 
General, Criminal Division, stated: “* * * 
their review of the instant matter discloses 
that the Tennessee bureau receives employer 
contributions for a fund administered by 
persons designated, at least in part, by a 
union and that the fund exists for purposes 
other than those specified in section 186 
(C) (5) or (6) and we must conclude, there- 
fore, that the fund is in violation of the 
statute.” 

Also, in 1961, the U.S. District Court for 
the Southern District of California, handed 
down its opinion in Paramount Plastering, 
Inc. v. Local No. 2, et dl., stating: “* * But 
the Congress, beginning with the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and ending with the 1959 amend- 
ment to the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, had a different approach. This they ex- 
pressed by prescribing certain practices and 
permitting others in labor-management 
agreements, and permitting joint trust for 
certain purposes only. 

“Granted that representatives of labor and 
Management could legally associate them- 
Selves in corporate entitles for such purposes 
under State law, they must accept the Fed- 
eral restrictions of these purposes, if they 
seek to apply them to collective bargaining 
agreements, which come under the exclusive 
Jurisdiction of Federal law. Ours is the duty 
to apply them.” 

This matter Is now on appeal In the ninth 
circuit. F 

The national bureau promotional 
is not a benefit to labor alone; it is aiso a 
benefit to the employer. 

It is to be noted that the legislative his- 
tory of discussions leading to the enactment 
of section 302 is completely silent regarding 
restrictions of nonwelfare funds. A reason- 
able assumption would be that since the 
Congress only considered the problem of ex- 
tortionate personal demands by individual 
union representatives and coercive payments 
into funds controlled by unions and never 
mentioned nonwelfare funds, that they 
never Intended to prohibit the latter. In 
fact, it could be said that Congress has been 
forced to spell out its intent in its Labor- 
Reform Act of 1959, in order that courts will 
not strike down as illegal contributions to 
joint nonwelfare funds, such as the national 
bureau, which redound to the benefit of em- 
Ployer and employee; alike. See South La. 
Chapter v. Local 130, 177 F. Supp. 432 (D. C.— 
La. 1959). 

Furthermore, section 302 is a criminal en- 
actment. In Weir v. Chicago Plastering Inst., 
177 F. Supp. 688 (D.C., IL, 1959), the court 
in refusing to hold employer payments to 
ares agent as a violation of section 302, 
Bald: 

“A criminal statue is not to be stretched 
in cases not covered, merely because it may 
seem to a court that Congress would have 
done well to cover them. Even when the 
court may feel that if the omission had been 
called to the attention of Congress, it might 
haye written the statute differently to cover 
the omitted case, the court is not empowered 
to exercise the task of revision.” 


The national bureau had requested the 


Department of Justice to stay further action 
On the Tennessee matter pending the appeal 
in Paramount Plastering, Inc. v, Local No. 2, 
et al., supra. 

Nevertheless, the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, by letter of August 4, 1961, denied our 
request, stating: “ * * * the decided cases 
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make it patent that the intent of Congress 
in enacting 29 United States Code 186, was 
that all union-connected funds derived 
from employer contributions must conform 
with the requirements of subsections(C) 
(5) or (6). 

“Under these circumstances, we do not 
feel justified in complying with your request, 
and we must insist that n action 
be taken to remedy the existing violation 
of the statute.” 

We, in the National Bureau for Lathing and 
Plastering, Inc., have been most circum- 
spect in our operations. We exist.for one 
purpose—and that only to promote the 
lathing and plastering industry, as set forth 
in our “purposes” earlier. 

The Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, defines the term “labor representative” 
so as to include “any Individual or labor 
organization.” 3 

“Any organization of any kind, or any 
agency or employee representation com- 
mittee or plan, in which employees partici- 
pate and which exists for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, 
rates of pay, hours of employment, or con- 
ditions of work.” 

We do not deal in those matters as defined 
in the term "labor representative” or “labor 
organization.” These are the affairs of the 
labor unions and the contractors associa- 
tions. The national bureau is a separate and 
distinct entity as quoted before as per article 
II. section 6 of our certificate of incorpora- 
tion: 

Judge Wright in the U.S, District Court for 
the Eastern District of Louisiana, stated: 

“The legislative history of section 302 
makes clear that Congress had in mind, in 
addition to the protection of welfare funds, 
outlawing payments of bribes by manage- 
ment to representatives of employees, and 
extortion of employers by such representa- 
tives. * * * In seeking to apply the lan- 
guage of section 302 literally, this legislative 
purpose was disregarded in the cases on 
which plaintiff relies, particularly in Me- 
chanical Contractors’, supra, Congress, there- 
fore, has been required to spell out its intent 
in order that courts will not strike down, as 
illegal, labor, and management agreements, 
such as the one in suit, which promote har- 
mony in an industry and redound to the 
benefit of employer and employee allike.” 
See South La. Chapter v. Local 130, 177 F. 
Supp. (D.C. La. 1959). 

So, Judge Wright ruled in upholding a 
trust fund through the collective bargaining 
agreement for the training of apprentices. 
This decision was never appealed because the 
Congress added joint apprenticeship funds 
to section 302, while enacting the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959. 

Our dilemma Is that we are caught in the 
twilight zone of court interpretations of new 
legislation. 

Five-sixths of the funds collected by our 
affillated bureaus remain in that local area 
for the employment of an architectural 
representative to service the architects and 
engineers and for local advertising purposes. 

This is not a fund that is held and built 
into tremendous reserves. These funds are 
immediately spent to promote the industry. 

The only reserve that is maintained is 
sufficient funds to operate 1% years in the 
event of a recession in building construc- 
tion. This, because our income is not based 
on dues, but on hours worked. 

The rule is that we budget for next year 
an amount equal to what is collected during 
the current year. While this program is 
sponsored by the organized segment of the 
lathing and plastering industry, the unor- 
ganized contractors and their labor force 
derive benefits from the program. 

In summary, the National Bureau for 
Lathing & Plastering, Inc., on behalf of 
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the lathing and p industry, urges 
enactment of H.R. 10767 as a practical, work- 
able method of removing an inequity to our 
industry. Our industry can then be given a 
nearly equal opportunity to preserve the 
craft, the livelihood of the contractors and 
labor force and be able to meet equally in 
fair competition, competitors in the supply 
of materials and service in the building con- 
struction industry. 


Special Polls Show Voters Cool to 
Kennedy Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing Ray Tucker column from the San 
Diego Evening Tribune. Special polls 
conducted by Members of the House of 
Representatives show that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s personal popularity does not rub 
off on many of his legislative proposals. 

The article follows: 

SPECIAL Potts SHOW VOTERS COOL TO KENNEDY 
PROGRAMS 

WasHIncton.—Selective polls of voters’ 
sentiment in their districts, sent out peri- 
odically by almost every House of Repre- 
sentatives Member in each debatable district, 
have far greater influence on House votes 
than the more comprehensive and com- 
mercialized public opinion polls. 

It is the difference between a personal 
letter and an advertising circular addressed 
to House Occupant.” . 

These requests for guidelines from back 
home carry special weight because the Mem- 
bers know personally or by reputation their 
political consultants. 

A Congressman who must run for office 
every 2 years wants and needs the real low- 
down. 

In general, a survey of typical answers 
from representative regions suggests that the 
voters are in a cautious and middle-of-the- 
way mood today. 

They seem to fear and to oppose further 
and costly ventures and experimentation, 
They do not seem to be excited about plerc- 
ing New Frontiers. 

They are definite and united on certain 
foreign questions. They believe in getting 
tough with Russia. They favor an embargo 
on shipment of goods of Communist coun- 
tries. They oppose recognition of Red China, 
although opposition is waning. They vote 
3 to 1 for resumption of nuclear tests in 
the atmosphere. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, they are overwhelm- 
ingly against Federal-State construction of a 
$2 billion bomb-fallout shelter p 
They do not seem to anticipate an atomic 
war. 


The vote against creation of an Urban Af- 
fairs Department ran two to one. 

They dislike the idea of Federal financial 
aid for building schools or paying teachers’ 
salaries, Fears and doubts over including 
religious institutions in this project con- 
fuse them. What they do favor in this field 
is tax reductions to help parents finance 
their children’s education, especially college 
students. 

Fifty-seven percent are against compulsory 
Medical care for the aged tied to social se- 
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curity, with 36 percent in favor and 7 per- 
cent undecided. 

The vote, even in areas supposedly bene- 
fiting from public power projects (the West 
and Northwest), is heavily against Federal 
construction of a nationwide system for the 
production and distribution of electricity. 

They divide—36 percent for, 25 percent 

t and 39 percent with no opinion—on 
the bill for carving Federal recreation areas 
out of the wilderness. 

On agriculture, they are overwhelmingly 
hostile to the present program, believing 
high support payments mean increasing sur- 
pluses, higher taxes and depressed prices. 
Seventy-five percent think that Government 
regulation of the farmers should be reduced. 
They favor bushel rather than acreage con- 
trol. 


On foreign trade, they are for liberaliza- 
tion of our policy through reciprocal trade 
agreement procedure. But no polls have 
been taken since President Kennedy an- 
nounced the new Geneva program for whole- 
sale, across-the-board tariff cuts. 

The mses mirror no general or deep 
feeling against Mr. Kennedy's solutions. But, 
as Republican National Chairman William E. 
Miller notes, the President's personal popu- 
larity does not appear to rub off on many of 
his legislative proposals, 


President Kennedy Strangely Silent 
When Big Labor Makes Demands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the country was treated to the 
spectacle of an angry President using 
the whole power of the Government 
against the steel companies because they 
dared to exercise the right of freemen 

in determining a price increase for their 
product. In his outrage the Chief Execu- 
tive did not hesitate to charge all busi- 
nessman with being, in his words, 
“$.0.B.’s.” But what a strange silence 
comes from the White House when big 
labor makes demands for higher wages. 
No outcry from the President that the 
Nation is endangered, no crocodile tears 
over “our soldiers in Vietnam,” no night 
rides by the FBI, no antitrust investiga- 
tions, no disparagement of the patriotism 
of labor bosses. President Kennedy 
makes no apology for the double stand- 
ard he uses in judging the rights of 
private business and the rights of labor 
bosses. Perhaps he feels he can safely 
castigate business because it may not 
represent as many votes as the labor 
unions claim. Of course, the President 
may be overreaching himself in his mis- 
understanding of the American people. 
It is a national characteristic to believe 
in fairplay and in equal justice and I 
am sure the vast majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States, including those 
who belong to unions, will not long be 
fooled by the double standard the Presi- 
dent employs to control votes and to put 
into effect his program for a planned 
economy for greater Federal power over 
the lives of all the people. 
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The following article written by Victor 
Riesel in the Dallas Morning News of 
May 4, 1962, shows clearly the President's 
inability or inclination to apply the same 
yardstick to labor that he does to busi- 
ness: 

Reports or BIG STEEL DRAMA GOING WEST BY 
Pony Express? 


(By Victor Riesel) 


Denver, Coto.—Ever since I was a kid I 

thought the Great Divide was a range of 
mountains out here. But I have news for 
President Kennedy. The great divide is 
a network of western construction union 
chiefs who apparently never heard of infla- 
tion and are intent on dividing up the in- 
come of their employers in a mighty strange 
way. 
Obviously the news of the big steel drama 
is heading west by pony express, For, word 
from the west coast has it that construction 
union chiefs there—from San Diego, Calif., 
to the Canadian border—are asking for wage 
increases ranging from $20 to almost $80 a 
week. That means from 50c to virtually 
$2 an hour more during the life of the new 
contract. 

I'm not talking here of a handful of men 
building split-level log houses. Involved are 
some 350,000 construction workers. They are 
hired by firms doing some eight and a half 
billion dollars worth of construction 
annually. 

Many of these firms build homes. But 
they also construct defense plants, missile 
bases and dams. 

If the unions, such as the laborers, the 
ironworkers, the operating engineers, etc., 
win all or a heavy part of their demands, the 
increased cost to the Government itself soon 
will run into scores of millions of dollars. 
There is, for example, the Lower Monumental 
Dam planned for the Snake River upstream 
from Pasco, Wash. It is an Army Corps of 
Engineers project. The contracts are going 
to construction companies whose ironwork- 
ers are asking for the $2-an-hour increase. 
Included in this package is a demand for 65 
cents an hour extra for reading blueprints. 

The Iron Workers deal with a contractors 
association centered in Spokane, Wash. From 
there the word is that the construction 
unions are asking for such niceties, as the 
final say on how many men will work aboard 
a crane or a stiff-legged derrick. 

In that region the operating engineers are 
asking for a total of 95 cents an hour increase 
increase during the life of -the next new 
contract, Virtually all the construction 
unions ask for a clause which would prevent 
the contractor from using his old skilled 
crews when he accepts a project in other 
communities. This means that every time 
he goes into a different city he must take 
on and train a different crew. That costs 
money. 

Over in California the industry has been 
hit by selective strikes. They're bargaining 
with the construction unions all the way 
from San Diego to the Oregon border. This 
covers some 300,000 men who usually work 
on some $6 billion worth of construction. 

This bargaining has been going on for 
months. In California the laborers are ask- 
ing for such an increase in holidays, wages 
($12 a week more), travel time, subsistence 
pay hikes, shorter workdays and guaranteed 
days if there is no work—that the costs would 
run from $1.75 to $1.93 an hour if the unions 
won all their demands. 

There are, of course, demands from all the 
other construction crafts. This has been in 
the arguing stage for months. On April 1, 
the San Francisco contractors telegraphed 
President Kennedy saying, in effect, heip us 
hold the line. Something must have gone 
askew in the White House communications 
system. The San Francisco contractors got 
a reply recently, signed “Arthur Goldberg,” 
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saying the administration sympathizes with 
their problem in the maritime industry. No 
more telegrams were sent. They reckoned 
everybody must be busy in Washington. 

But it is not only the west coast. When 
I left the East, the same type of construc- 
tion unions, for example, had come into the 
Wilmington, Del., contractors’ offices with 
83 new demands for a contract. This would 
come to an additional $1.18 and hour or 
a pay and fringe package ralse of $47.20 a 
week Over 2 years. 

Up in New England, Connecticut teamsters 
won a $14-a-week increase in their new con- 
tract. Further north, Vermont and New 
Hampshire truckdrivers won a 5-year con- 
tract at the end of which they will get a total 
of about $45 a week more for a 40-hour 
week. 

All this will have as much impact on the 
economy as “steel” would have had. The 
President had better start holding the line, 
even if it is a long one from the Atlantic 
coast to the Pacific Palisades. Inflation by 
any other name is the same. 


The Brand of Thinking Going On in the 
Heartland of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, so that 
the Members of this Congress, and the 
countless readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp may know what brand of think- 
ing is going on in the heartland of 
America, I should like to insert in the 
Recorp at this point a letter I have re- 
ceived from one of my constituents. He 
touches many bases, as you can see, but 
he does seem to have struck a balance 
on each of his subjects. I will not com- 
ment on my reaction to each of his sub- 
jects, but I would like to say that I truly 
appreciate having this kind of letter 
from a serious thinker. I wish more 
people would let us all know what they 
are thinking about during this critical 
period in the life of our Nation and of 
the entire world. 

The letter follows: 

Hon, BEN F. JENSEN, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Honorep Sire: Please personally receive and 
read this letter as one written after months 
of prolonged, careful study and unusual ap- 
plication of discussions and opinions ex- 
pressed to me by businessmen, professional 
men, hotel guests and common people in 
different walks of life on my trips east, west, 
north and south on legal business for cor- 
porations and other clients and which I kept 
in my notebook from which I here mention 
& few most universal ideas and opinions all 
of which I can substantiate. 

First: The very root of one reason why 
our Nation has drifted into definite and 
certain socialism and in fact not a little 
communistic regimentation and practice, is 
-the lack of true Americans properly reach- 
ing and educating the common citizen; the 
often uncontacted voter. He has, with 
damaging and disastrous repetition, been 
overlooked and not recognized as “one of 
the trees, because of the forest.” 

Example: Too much reliance is placed in 
so-called “local leaders,“ committeemen, 
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chambers of commerce and other organiza- 
tions, in believing them to be efficient in 
reaching and using the ordinary and con- 
stantly overlooked average citizen. (Oh, 
yes, pamphlets and political meetings bally- 
hoo him to attend meetings and speeches, 
but he is indifferent and fears pressure and 
exaggerated statements and doesn’t attend.) 

Iam not competent to know exactly how 
this vital and dangerous omission can be 
Overcome, but I do know, as verified by the 
Vast majority of my contacts, regardless of 
the political faiths, reflect this same view 
and are very much concerned in believing, as 
do I, that the “neglected” voter is the key 
to rectifying the disastrous position into 
which our Nation has actually and definitely 
become involved. We are rapidly approach- 
ing the day of accounting and there are 
enough “forgotten” and underrated voters 
to change the tide. They could have elected 
Richard Nixon President in 1960, with some 
to spare. They were not reached, 

Following are a few prevailing, definite 
Observations stated to me in private, while 
not under pressure or influence of political 
Meetings and methods; 

1. President Kennedy, with his university 
Officers and graduates as “expert advisers” 
aided definitely by some infiltrated “pinks” 
and fellow travelers who are rapidly leading 
Our Nation into many of the things Khrush- 
Chey wants and is in some instances achiey- 
ing. Please believe this. It Is very notice- 
able to those who mix among citizens in 
everyday Ufe—they tell me so. 

2. Kennedy's farm program is dictatorial 
and fatally injurious to our farmers (a “take 
it or else” threat). t 

(a) Kennedy lowers tariffs on agricultural 
imports while making no adequate provision 
for our farmers’ exports or home markets. 
(Dlogical and oppressive) . 

(b) Kennedy's “Common Market” talks 
and actions are deceptive and do not pro- 
tect the American farmer while pretending 
to disagree with the British who are “all for 
Britain” with a strong Communist bloc. 
“Common Market” is British. z 

3. The administration’s exaggerated "ald 
to education” is detrimental and political. 
(Schools are learning to “grab” Government 
aid, thus inviting Government control and 
Socialism, which is the next step to com- 
munism.) 4 

4. Our administration's “scare producing” 
ballyhoo for fallout shelters, urged on TV, 
in the press and by paid brainwashed civil 
defense officers, is largely scare and for com- 
Mercial and political polish. (Contractors 
here and the country over are advertising 
and urging “fallout shelters” as “immediate 
musts” at $400 up and 10 years to pay, be- 
Heving the “immediate must“ phrase, school 

(largely politicians) the country over 
are swallowing Kennedy's Government sur- 
veys for shelters in under or near school 
buildings. (Three schoo} buildings in Coun- 
cil Bluffs have been so designated and con- 
tractors are eating it up.) 

Fallout shelters are a hoax, claimed to be 
needed for all-out nuclear war which will 
never occur. Khrushchev knows his country 
Could also be destroyed in nuclear war and 
he will never start one, he is rapidly getting 
What he wants by subversion and .bluff— 
divide and conquer without all-out war. 
(Just last-week he broadcast that he favored 
small wars of liberation.) 


5. America is too soft (and scared) by 
chey. Example: We should have at 

Once demolished the first installations of 
the East German wall, calling Russia’s bluff 
before the wall got so strong, when it comes 
down it will be too late, and we should not 
have murdered and “shot at sunrise’ Cuban 
invaders who were aided by our former ad- 
tion and military men (right or 

Wrong) by Kennedy’s vetoing alr cover and 
letting Castro butcher them, alded by 
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Khrushchey putting over another bluff which 
should have been called. 

Further deductions, found positive this 
country over, could go on and on, but this 
letter is too long for your time and mine (and 
our secretaries). : 

You are repeatedly and jfustifiedly elected 
on your good record and your touch with 
the common man—but nationally we have 
fallen into a disastrous condition, insolvent, 
gold about all gone, being strangled by sub- 
versive Ideas. 

If sometime when you are near Council 
Bluffs or Iam in Washington—much more 
of value can be discussed between us, if you 
desire. Now you can’t say one constituent 
did not take time and effort to observe and 
state conditions which exist. 


a — "S 


Democratic Procedures? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on Wednesday, May 2, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States appears 
to have passed a resolution supporting 
H.R. 9900, the controversial foreign- 
trade legislation now pending before 
this body, against the will of a majority 
of the accredited delegates to the con- 
vention. Since the implications of such 
an occurrence are so important, I would 
like to retrace this matter a bit. 

On March 26, Mr. A. B. Sparboe, a di- 
rector of the U.S. Chamber, testified 
strongly in favor of H.R. 9900. He had 
only a few minor exceptions. Mr. Spar- 
boe was questioned extensively by com- 
mittee members who appeared to doubt 
that he was representing the views of his 
membership. For example, the follow- 
ing colloquy took place between Con- 
gressman ALGER and Mr. Sparboe: 

Congressman ALGER. Do you think you are 
speaking for the membership of the cham- 
ber, really—to check your credentials? 
Have you polled the membership in any 
wa. who haye read this bill and know 
what is in it? 

Mr. Sparpor. Yes. I guess millions of 
mailing pieces have gone out on this sub- 
ject for several weeks and months. 

Congressman ALGER. You are prepared to 
say, then, that a majority of your members 
favor this bill knowledgeably, knowing what 
is in the bill? 

Mr. SPARBOE. Absolutely. 


After all, Members of this body neces- 
sarily have a reasonable understanding 
of how businessmen feel and are not 
overwhelmed when a snow-job is put.on 
by Washington associations of business- 
men. 

The testimony of Mr. Sparboe aroused 
concern in the Gloversville, N.Y., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a member of the na- 
tional chamber. The Gloversville 
Chamber felt it inconceivable that the 
entire U.S, Chamber membership would 
share Mr, Sparboe's viewpoint and sup- 
port his testimony, which included such 
statements as: 

Congressman Curris. You say “It is un- 
fortunate that many Americans view the 
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trade agreements program as a one-way 
proposition—a tariff-cutting program where- 
by we give away our substance and gain 
nothing.” 

What I have been after from the govern- 
mental witnesses is what isthe record. They 
have made the statement that this has been 
& two-way street and the trade has been 
liberalized, say, since World War II. I haye 
asked for the record. The question is: Has 
the chamber made a study of this record in 
such a way that it can be presented to the 
committee for a look-at? 

Mr. SPAREOE. We did not anticipate your 
question and neither has such a study been 
made such as you are describing. : 

Congressman Curtis. If you are going to 
study, and I presume you did before your 
discussions, I would have thought this would 
have been almost basic in order to discuss 
intelligently what we are talking about. 

. * * 


Congressman Curtis. According to official 
reports, other countries have made greater 
concessions than the United States. 

I agree that the official reports say that. 
The question is: Are those official reports 
accurate? Did the chamber make a defini- 
tive study of the concessions of other coun- 
tries and what we got? 

Mr. SPARBOE. We certainly have not had 
the time, if we had been so disposed to do. 

Congressman Curtis. I am not trying to 
argue with you. I want to know whether 


you did or did not? 
Mr. Spanzoz. The answer is “no.” 
* . . * . 


Congressman ALGER. You would be for it, 
even though we are in deficit financing? 

Mr. Sparpor. That is correct, because of 
the benefits to accrue. 

* . . . * 

Congressman Draou max. Do you think 
that that might take some rights away from 
people, no matter how well intentioned the 
President could be? 

Mr. Sparsoz. It is conceivable, yes, sir, 


The president of the Gloversville 
chamber, Mr. R. P. Van Woert, there- 
fore sent the following letter on April 
24 to the 3,600 State and local chambers 
and trade associations who make up the 
membership of the U.S. chamber: 

To Fellow Chambers and Trade Associations: 

We are writing you because of our grave 


ployment. Most of this unemployment is 
due_to excessive imports. Passage of H.R. 
9900 would cause further increases in un- 
employment here and in hundreds of other 
communities already beset by similar prob- 


With a few exceptions, the U.S. chamber 


‘has put its support behind H.R. 9900—even 


though its passage would be a real disaster 
for many local areas, including our own. 
The proponents of H.R. 9900 are using this 
chamber support as a principal selling point 
on behalf of the measure. 


The national chamber's position’ was 
stated before the House Ways and Means 
Committee by Mr. A, B. Sparboe, a director. 
The key portions of his formal statement 
have already been circulated by the national 
chamber. However, the national chamber 
did not circulate the interrogation—his at- 
tempt to defend the chamber's position. We, 
therefore, enclose excerpts from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Sparboe so that you will see 
how he replied to questions from Congress- 
men who have a long record of defending 
the free enterprise system. 

On the face of his testimony—and as the 
attached excerpts clearly indicate—the na- 
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tional chamber did not look into this meas- 


ure clearly, On this, we cite the following: 

“Congressman Curtis. You also say this 
The chamber supports the administration's 
proposal for full, appropriate, and tested 
forms of assistance for workers, companies, 
and industries injured by import competi- 
tion.“ I wondered what was meant by the 
words ‘tested forms.“ because in this pro- 
posal, these 42 pages (of a total of 61 pages), 
they have many forms of assistance for 
workers, companies, and industries which 
have not been tested. 

“Mr. SpaRBOE. We merely lifted that out 
of the bill presuming whoever put it in there 
knew what they were talking about. 

“Con, Curtis. I must say that is 
not very helpful to this committee. We 
cannot take that. Our job, as I view it, is to 
examine into the statements of the admin- 
istration to see those which can be sub- 
stantiated and those which cannot. 

“Witnesses like yourself, from big industry 
or from a big organization like the chamber 
of commerce, can be very helpful to us by 
saying, In this instance, we think the ad- 
ministration is on sound sun, but here 
we do not think they are.’ 

“In fact, that is what your "statement does 
say when it goes on to the seven recom- 
mendations for clarification. So the answer 
to this, then, is that you just put it in with- 
out having any judgment of it? 

“Mr. Sparsoz. We did not evaluate it.” 

We find it hard to believe that the under- 
lying membership, composed of State and 
local chambers and trade associations, really 
supports a policy which could prove disas- 
trous to communities like ours. We would, 
therefore, very much appreciate it if you 
could fill out and return the attached card 
promptly, so that we will have the facts. 
Then the matter can be discussed intelli- 
gently with the national chamber. 

Thank you very much for this courtesy. 

Very truly yours, 
R. P. VaN Woerr, 
President. 


Also enclosed was a postal card which 
asked the constituent organizations to 
tell the Gloversville chamber: 

On H.R. 9900, our position is as follows: 

(a) We support H.R, 9900 In full, 

(b) We oppose H.R. 9900 in full. 

(c) We support H.R, 9900 in accordance 
with the qualifications stated by the U.S. 
chamber. 

(d) We considered H.R. 9900, and decided 
to remain neutral on the issues it poses, 

(e) We did not consider H.R. 9900 and, 
therefore, have no position on it. 


The current President of the Glovers- 
ville chamber, Mr. William H. Evans, 
distinguished managing editor of the 
Gloversville Leader-Herald, attended the 
national chamber’s annual meeting on 
May 2. He was the lead-off speaker for 
those who opposed adoption of the fol- 
lowing policy resolution titled “Trade 
Adjustment Assistance”: 

The authority to negotiate tariff conces- 
sions to meet the problems of maintaining 
U.S. export markets in the face of growing 
international competition may result in in- 
jury to domestic industries, firms and work- 
5 from the reduction or elimination of du- 

es. 

Any steps, taken in the public interest, to 
expand escape clause and related provisions 
for assistance to such industries and firms 
should not take the form of cash subsidies, 
should be subject to specified terminal dates, 
and the eligibility criteria therefore should 
be carefully defined. 

Any aid to displaced workers should be 
limited to unemployment relief and should 
be administered by the States and should 
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not exceed in amount or duration the bene- 
fits provided by State unemplayment com- 
pensation laws. 


In his remarks, Mr. Evans announced 
the results of the Gloversville poll. He 
pointed out that the results were based 
on a return of approximately 10 per- 
cent. That is certainly a perfectly ade- 
quate sampling as polls go. Mr. Evans’ 
statement to the chamber's annual meet- 
ing follows: 

I would like to direct my remarks to “Trade 
Adjustment Assistance,” page 6 of the final 
report. 

Acting on the belief that the voting mem- 
bership of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States does not support the testimony 
concerning H.R. 9900, the bill here involved, 
presented March 26, 1962, on behalf of the 
chamber before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, the Gloversville chamber 
has polled the entire voting membership of 
3,600 State and local chambers and trade 
associations. The results bear out Glovers- 
ville’s orlginal impression. An overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of the underlying voting 
membership has no position on H.R. 9900. 
The actual figures, computed as percentages 
and on the basis of a return of approximately 
10 percent, are as follows: 


Percent 
Supporting H.R, 9900 in full 3.9 
Opposing HR. 9900 in ful 16.3 


Supporting H.R. 9900 in accordance 
with qualifications stated by the U.S. 
chamber. 


Did not consider H.R. 9900 and have no 
position: d ae 60.3 
These figures reveal that a total of 71.8 

percent of the respondents to the Glovers- 

ville poll, and presumably of the U.S. cham- 
ber membership, neither support nor oppose 

this controversial legislation, while only 11.8 

percent support the bill to some extent, and 

16.3 percent are opposed to it. 

I would like to throw this matter open to 
decisions by the delegates, 


Numerous speeches were made in sup- 
port of the position of Mr. Evans; and 
few against. At the conclusion of the 
speeches, the following resolution was 
adopted by what the Associated Press re- 
ported as an overwhelming “aye.” 

Because of the wide diversity of business 
interests and commercial activities repre- 
sented by the federation of trade associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, and business 
firms, which constitutes the membership 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, it is the 
sense of this meeting that no policy state- 
ment should be adopted at this time which 
support the principles relating to foreign 
commerce, Government subsidy, or unem- 
ployment assistance as set forth in HR. 
9900 and that action on the proposed policy 
(dealing with trade adjustment assistance 
as stated in the final report of the committee 
on policy) and the motion to amend be 
tabled. 


At that point in the meeting there 
were something like 600 or 700 chamber 
delegates present, according to Mr. 
Evans. But with this important busi- 
ness accomplised, the hall virtually 
emptied, 200 at the most remaining. 
Both the freer trade and domestic in- 
dustry people went off—some of them for 
trains and the airport and others to their 
rooms and yarious public rooms in the 
Statler-Hilton. Somewhat later, Mr. 
Evans was located in the hotel and was 
informed to his amazement that the 
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matter was being reconsidered. He re- 
turned to the hall and with others took 
the floor to protest against such an ac- 
tion by the ‘chamber hierarchy.” He 
pointed out that the statistics in the 
Gloversville poll had clearly indicated 
that the members did not support H.R. 
9900. He objected to “railroading.” He 
pointed out that the “hierarchy” was at- 
tempting to pull their “chestnuts out of 
the fire” when the hall was half empty. 
But he did not prevail. Again the Asso- 
ciated Press provides a factual account 
of what happened: 

The delegates first voted down the resolu- 
tion entirely, but, after many of them had 
left, chamber leaders managed to get the 
matter reconsidered and the modified resolu- 
tion was adopted. 


In what the Washington Post calls a 
thoroughly snarled parliamentary situa- 
tion, the motion was carried by a scant 
majority, if any. The Chair’s con- 
science is the best judge of whether a 
majority, much less the required two- 
thirds majority was obtained. It cer- 
tainly would be interesting to listen to 
the vote on a tape. For Mr. Evans, I 
would like to say that he would con- 
sider it a favor were the chamber to 
permit him to listen to a tape of the 
meeting, especially the final phase of it. 

In short, the appearance to impartial 
observers present at the convention was 
not exactly one of democracy in action. 
However, that is not my only point in 
calling the attention of my colleagues to 
this matter. 

Administration spokesmen have been 
running all over the country saying that 
agriculture, businesmen and labor sup- 
port H.R. 9900. If you peruse the rec- 
ord as stated above, it becomes abun- 
dantly clear that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States cannot rea- 
sonably be said to support this bill. In 
fact, no major overall business organiza- 
tion favors it. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development in a report riddled 
with dissension and separate statements 
generally favors the one-third of the 
bill dealing with tariff reductions but 
opposes the two-thirds dealing with sub- 
sidies. The NAM has no position on the 
tariff section and opposes the two-thirds 
dealing with subsidies. Thus, anyone 
who says or gives the impression that 
there is broad business N for this 
bill is incorrect. 


Gloversville, N. V., Chamber of Commerce 
Makes Its Voice Heard at the Annual 
Meeting of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON . 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 


people of my congressional district are 
vitally concerned with all legislation re- 
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lating to the subject of foreign trade, 
tarifs, and import competition. This 
is because the jobs and economic life of 
many communities in this district have 
been adversely affected by increased im- 
ports from abroad. No community in 
this district has been more concerned 
with these subjects than has been the 
city of Gloversville, N.Y., inasmuch as 
it is one of the centers of the great glove 
industry in Fulton County. Employment 
in the glove industry has dropped very 
sharply, while imports of foreign gloves 
into this country have climbed almost 
astronomically. 

For this reason the people of Glovers- 
ville have been understandably con- 
cerned with the details and the im- 
plications of the President's trade expan- 
sion bill. In that connection, I include 
herewith as a part of my remarks an 
article that appeared in the Gloversville 
Leader-Herald of Saturday, May 5, un- 
der the byline of William H. Evans, the 
distinguished managing editor of that 
great newspaper, describing the experi- 
ences of the Gloversville Chamber of 
Commerce when the subject of trade 
legislation was raised at the annual 
meeting of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, which was recently held in the 
city of Washington. 

The article follows: 

CHAMpBER’S WASHINGTON BATTLE NOT OVER 
Yer 


(By Willam H. Evans) 


Gloversville'’s Chamber óf Commerce, smal! 
in comparison with many of those in the 
United States, has proved that it can have 
valid opinions and so state them before such 
large forums as the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
The row in which it became engaged last 
Wednesday in Washington certainly was not 
ill-conceived or an act hastily contrived. ~ 

A referendum of 3,600 State and local 
chambers of commerce and trade associa- 
tions concerning their position on the con- 
troversial Trade Expansion Act which Presi- 
dent Kennedy wants Congress to adopt is 
Much more than was taken by the U.S. 
chamber before it gave what the U.S. Presi- 
dent called historic endorsement of his pro- 
gram. 

The reason the Gloversville chamber un- 
dertook this poll was because it did not 
believe the testimony of A. B. Sparboe be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
on March 26 represented those of a majority 
of chambers and trade associations in the 
United States. 

There was approximately a 10-percent re- 
sponse to the mall poll and returns still are 
being received at the local office. What did 
this 10 percent show? The figures, com- 
Puted on a percentage basis and presented 
to the U.S. chamber in Washington this 
week, are as follows: 

Supporting H.R. 9900 (the trade expan- 
Sion bill) in full, 3.9 percent; opposing the 
bill in full, 16.3 percent; supporting the bill 
in accordance with qualifications stated by 
the U.S. chamber, 7.9 percent; considered 
the bill and decided to remain neutral, 11.5 
Percent; did not consider the bill and have 
no position on it, 603 percent. 

As the local chamber delegate said at the 
Washington meeting: “These figures reveal 
that a total of 71.8 percent of the respond- 
ents to the Gloversville poll neither support 
nor op this controversial legislation, 
while only 11.8 percent support the bill to 
8 extent, and 16.3 percent are opposed 

igs” 

This ls quite in contrast to what Mr. 
Sparboe said when questioned March 26 by 
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Congressman ALGER of Texas, Some of that 
testimony reads: 

“Mr. ALGER, Do you think you are speak- 
ing for the membership of the chamber, 
really—to check your credentials? Have you 
polled the membership in any way—men 
who have read this bill and know what is in 
it? 

“Mr. Sparpor, Yes, I guess millions of 
mailing pieces have gone out on this sub- 
ject for several weeks and months. 

“Mr. ALGER, You are prepared to say, then, 
that a majority of your members favor this 
bill knowledgeably, knowing what is In the 
bill? 

“Mr. Sranrok. Absolutely.” 

Yet, when one of the opponents at the 
U.S. chamber policy meeting Wednesday 
asked if a poll had been taken, there was 
only silence. 

And it became apparent at the Washing- 
ton meeting that there is decided opposition, 
It didn't take the Gloversville poll alone to 
determine that. Delegate after delegate ex- 
pressed opposition to the policy stand the 
U.S. chamber officials were determined to 
take. In fact the opposition was so strong 
that a motion to table was carried. 

What happened after that makes one won- 
der if there was democracy in action at that 
policy meeting. Alarmed at what had taken 
place, the U.S. chamber officials managed to 
get the original motion off the table and 
then, after many of the delegates had left 
the meeting, pass it by another voice vote. 

It appears the battle isn’t over. Three big 
member organizations of the U.S. chamber 
have gone before the president of the group 
and asked for a transcript of the meeting 
and a referendum of the membership on a 
matter this important. They have been told 
they can see a transcript when it is ready 
and that the referendum proposal will be 
taken under consideration. 

The thinking of the Gloversville chamber, 
of course, is that the power the bill grants 
to the President in the matter of tariffs 
could lead to a complete collapse of the 
glove industry. The chamber only hopes 
that Congress considers this possibility when 
the time comes. 


Secretary Abraham Ribicoff Advocates 
a Department of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 
Mr, McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Abraham Ribicoff, has been ad- 
vocating the establishment of a Depart- 


ment of Education, and this proposal 


was the subject of an excellent article 
by George W. Oakes in the Washington, 
D.C., Star, May 6, 1962. 

Because this is a subject of national 
importance, I include the article by 
George W. Oakes for the information of 
my colleagues: 

CHANCES FOR A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
(By George W. Oakes) 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Ribicoff, now preparing to retire from 
his cabinet responsibilities, has recently been 
advocating a department of education, sci- 
ence and technology. He wants to split up 
HEW, which he considers too big. 

Testifying before the House Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for HEW last January, 
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Mr. Ribicoff took the strongest stand of any 
high official in this administration —or the 
last one—in favor of elevating the status of 
education in the Federal Government. Said 
he: Since education is so important I think 
there should be pulled together all the edu- 
cational activities of this Government under 
a Secretary of Education, Science, and 
Technology.” ` 

Several weeks later the Secretary was re- 
ported to have altered his concept of the 
department to include the arts. 

For several years there have been many 
proposals for a department of science, but 
Secretary Ribicoff has been the first cabinet 
member to recognize the obviously comple- 
mentary relationship of science and educa- 
tion, 

Senators MCCLELLAN and HUMPHREY Intro- 
duced a bill last January, which has a good 
chance of passage before the end of this 
congressional session, to establish a congres- 
sional commission to inquire into the desir- 
ability of establishing a department of sci- 
ence and technology. The main purpose of 
the bill is to eliminate unnecessary duplica- 
tion and waste of scientific and engineering 
manpower in Federal programs now in opera- 
tion. : 

Present prospects are that the somewhat 
reluctant administration and congressional 
leaders are likely to agree on a joint execu- 
tive and congressional commission to advise 
on the wisdom of such a new department. 
In fact, Senate hearings may be scheduled 
within the next few weeks. 


OUTLOOK FOR EDUCATION 


Though such a study might well be ex- 
panded to consider the idea of a depart- 
ment of education and science, the present 
temper of Congress—and the administra- 
tion's preelection hesitation to push hard 
for major education legislation in this ses- 
sion—indicates that education will be 
omitted from the commission's inquiry. 
The congressional objection stems largely 
from Southern Democrats and Midwest Re- 
publicans who instinctively resist further 
Federal involvement in education except 
when there is a danger that present Federal 
funds for schools in federally impacted areas 
in their own congressional districts might be 
reduced. 

Most members of the scientific commu- 
nity, in and out of Government, regret this 
political decision. They point out that sci- 
ence should be looked at as a whole—that 
is, a part of education—and that scientific 
progress depends on providing sclentists with 
discipline in the humanities as well as the 
sciences, 

The realities of sctence in the Federal goy- 
ernmental structure are such that little sup- 
port could be found—regardless of what any 
commission might recommend—for the sep- 
aration of the vast bulk of scientific research 
from the huge operations of such depart- 
ments and agencies as Defense, NASA and 
the Atomic Commission, et cetera, 
which account for the $10.2 billion currently 
spent on Government-sponsored scientific 
research—two-thirds of all money devoted 
to this purpose in the United States. 

Therefore such a department as Secretary 
Ribicoff has suggested would probably in- 
clude such scientific activities of the Gov- 
ernment as the Weather Bureau, the Bureau 
of Standards, possibly the National Science 
Foundation and various miscellaneous units. 
These could be transferred without impair- 
ing their current usefulness. In addition, a 
certain amount of Government-financed 
basic research could also be included, 


ARTS MOVE UNLIKELY 


As for the arts, neither the administration 
nor Congress seems likely to push such a 
modest measure as the Thompson bill to es- 
tablish a Federal advisory council on the 
arts. Therefore the addition of the con- 
troversial arts field in a department at the 
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Cabinet level appears unrealistic in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Despite the strife and dissension that has 
developed over the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in education, the fact is that it has 
been rapidly increasing during the last de- 
cade, Today the Office of Education, though 
it employs only 1,160 people (as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1961) out of a total of 72,871 in 
HEW, actually is responsible for the cur- 
rent spending of some $550 million. The en- 
tire Department of Labor only spends a little 
over $600 million. During the Eisenhower 
administration the Office of Education dou- 
bled in size and in expenditure. Actually 
there are fewer employes in the Office of 
Education than in the office of the Secre- 
tary of HEW. 

As Secretary Ribicoff indicated, and as the 
personnel and expenditure figures bear out 
(in HEW approximately $15 billion is paid 
out annually for old age and survivors insur- 
ance, plus more than another billion for 
health), the Office of Education is the tail 
that doesn't wag the dog. For example, 
when supergrade are allocated to HEW, the 
Office of Education invariably ends up with 
the smallest number because of its relative 
size despite the fact that its responsibilities 
Tequire top-grade policy officials who can 
command respect throughout the country 
and among State education authorities in 
directing existing Federal education pro- 
grams. 


POSSIBLE TRANSFERS 

For these reasons many in the Government 
and Congress who have studied the problems 
of HEW would support the view that health 
and social security might well be transferred 
out of this department. The Public Health 
Service with some 30,000 employees is so 
firmly established with the public and so 
ardently backed by Congress that it could 
easily operate as a separate agency. Social 
security, which employs nearly 35,000 people, 
might be more properly located in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Under such a reorganization no new Cab- 
met department would be required to create 
the Department of Education and Scientific 
Research. As was clearly evident during the 
unsuccessful effort to form a Department of 
Urban Affairs early this year, Congress 
basically opposes new departments anyway. 

What then are the arguments pro and con 
for such a department? 

The advocates argue as follows: 

Leading educators, especially those con- 
cerned with the colleges and universities, are 
convinced that more Federal money will-in- 
evitably be appropriated for higher education 
during the next few years. Even the econ- 
omy-minded House passed on January 30 a 
bill to provide $1.5 billion over 5 years to 
enable colleges and universities to bulld 
classrooms, libraries, and laboratories. The 
bill calis for 60 percent in grants and 40 per- 
cent in loans, 

Those concerned with higher education 
point out that a Department of Education 
and Scientific Research would inevitably at- 
tract more high caliber personnel than is 
possible for the Office of Education and they 
report this step as urgent and essential. 

CABINET RANK PRESTIGE 

Officials in the Office of Education stress 
that departmental status would enable edu- 
cation problems to be given greater atten- 
tion by both the White House and the 
Budget Bureau. In addition, Cabinet rank 
would make possible a better and more equal 
working relationship with such other Gov- 
ernment departments, as State, Defense, 
Labor, and Agriculture which have their own 
education programs both in the domestic 
and international area. 

The success of the education program of 
the National Science Foundation in develop- 
ing a new and revolutionary curriculum in 
science and mathematics for our schools is 
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cited as evidence of what could be done in 
other disciplines such as the humanities by 
an upgraded Office of Education. They urge 
that more stress should be laid on the sub- 
stance of education. Top scientists assert 
that too much emphasis has been placed on 
scientific education and not enough on the 
importance of the humanities even to train 
scientists properly. It is pointed out that 
Federal leadership should be made available 
to State education commissions to help raise 
national standards to overcome present in- 
equalities in the United States. Some States 
like California offer a much more up-to-date 
curriculum than other States, especially in 
parts of the Midwest and South. 

But many of the above-mentioned factors 
are also cited by those who oppose a depart- 
ment of education and scientific research to 
justify their own views. 

For example, some college presidents pre- 
fer the diffusion of Federal responsibility in 
education because there is less chance of the 
development of a centralized ministry of 
education similar to those in Europe. Such 
a department, they believe, might become 
too dogmatic in its ideas. 


FEDERAL AID FOES 


Senators who have long fought for general 
Federal aid to education, leading education 
organizations and some State school officers 
who fear Federal direction argue that talk 
of such a department provides just the 
kind of red herring that opponents of Fed- 
eral aid are looking for to back up their 
charges of Federal control—even though 
hardly anyone claims that the rapidly grow- 
ing Federal support, especially since the war, 
has in fact, resulted in dictation from Wash- 
ington. It is significant that no appreciable 
sentiment exists among most of these same 
critics for the cessation of any Federal pro- 
gram now in operation—even for those that 
help pay teachers’ salaries. 

A survey of those concerned with Cabinet 
status for education reveals that: 

1. No move toward such a department is 
likely until after the November congressional 
election and until major education legisla- 
tion is enacted—which means at the earliest 
next year. 

2. Meanwhile, the administration might 
raise the status of education in HEW by 


‘establishing the position of Under Secre- 


tary of HEW for Education. 

3. As a move to try to bring some unity 
out of the bitter disputes in education that 
have developed especially during the last year 
over religious and racial issues, and also to 
mobilize public opinion in support of the 
serious problems that the United States faces 
In education, the administration could lend 
its influence to those in Congress who would 
set up a permanent National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Education in the White House. This 
Council would assist the President in focus- 
ing public attention on the urgency of cor- 
recting the Nation's educational deficiencies. 
In the present impasse now paralyzing edu- 
cation legislation, the proposed Council, if 
composed of qualified appointees, might pro- 
vide the spark required to help get America 
moving In education. 


Profits From Exports: America’s Golden 
Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, because of the importance 
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of the balance of payments and of our 
trade policies, I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the remarks of the 
Honorable James Smith Bush, Director 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, D.C., who addressed the New York 
Chamber of Commerce on the subject of 
Profits From Exports: America's Gold- 
en Opportunity”: 

Prorits From EXPORTS: AMERICA'S GOLDEN 

OPPORTUNITY 


(Address by the Honorable James Smith 
Bush, New York Chamber of Commerce, 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
United States, coasting on a plateau of pros- 
perity unequaled in the history of the world, 
with the large majority of its labor force, 
businessmen and bankers ignoring or look- 
ing with fear and suspicion on exports and 
foreign investment, is in a precarious condi- 
tion, to say the least. Buried in luxuries and 
sated with indulgences of all kinds and vari- 
eties, such trivialities as our continuing 
deficits In our international balance of pay- 
ments and our annual budgetary deficits 
seem to be a concern of no one except the 
relatively few hardy souls who try to point 
out that the surest way to go broke Is to 
keep spending more money than we earn. 
Pathetic as this situation is, it is even more 
pathetic how few of our businessmen haye 
seized the golden opportunity that exists to- 
day to make profits by exporting American 
salesmanship, products and techniques. 

In a country like Nigeria, for instance, 
where I spent 2 weeks last December, a 
visitor sees filling stations installed by our 
major oil companies, beautiful banking of- 
fices by Chase Manhattan Bank and Bank 
of America, and products of such great in- 
ternational leaders as Gillette, Eastman 
Kodak, and Singer Manufacturing. How- 
ever, when it comes to automobiles, trucks, 
radios, TV sets, and hundreds of other such 
appliances, as well as general merchandise, 
the visitor sees the products and services 
from the United Kingdom, Belgium, France. 
Denmark, Israel, Greece, Hong Kong, West 
Germany, Italy, and Japan in tremendous 
quantities with the United States trailing 
at the bottom of the list. ; 

Here is a country of 40 million people 
willing and anxious to buy American prod- 
ucts and to do business with America, and, 
sadly enough, unable to induce Americans 
to make investments in or to cultivate this 
market for all manner of exports, 

How many American companies are laying 
their plans now, today, to trade with the 
rapidly expanding European Common Mar- 
ket which, by the end of this decade, will 
probably embrace over 350 million people; 
will be importing some $50 billion of goods 
and services, and exporting an equal amount? 
We are talking about an area with a future 
gross national product of over #415 billion, 
one very much like our own just 2 years 
ago, an area of great resources, productive 
capacity, and endowed with technical and 
merchandising talent and with a large skilled 
and highly productive labor force. Many 
Keen students believe that Europe will be 
producing 6½ million cars and commercial 
vehicles by 1965 and will have the capacity 
to produce quite a bit more if there is any 
demand. Such great American companies 
as Ford have openly stated that they are 
expecting to get a good share of this $50 
billion-plus market; and I only hope that 
your traders and producers in the State of 
New York are making plans to also obtain 
substantial profits from exports to this pros- 
perous area which, incidentally, has and will 
have plenty of hard currency with which to 
pay you. 

This ever growing European economie co- 
lossus is coming into being at a time when 
we, as previously mentioned, are having some 
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difficulties of our own. We have unemploy- 
ment, balance of payments problems, and 
declining gold reserves, We have an unsatis- 
factory growth rate, a 2.2-percent average 
annual growth rate from 1955 through 1961, 
as compared to 4.2 percent in Europe and 
9.5 percent in Japan. Even in Latin America, 
where there has been relatively little indus- 
trial expansion, the gross national product 
during that period rose by 3.5 percent per 
year. 

There are some of our fellow citizens who 
Want us to crawl into an economic shelter 
behind a high and thick tariff wall and in- 
sulate ourselves from this competition 
abroad. Fortunately, this is not the view of 
the administration, and even more fortu- 
nately, not the view of many of our most en- 
lightened leaders of American business and 
labor. Probably the most salutary feature of 
the administration's trade program is that 
it will give our country a dose of the only 
medicine that will cure most of our current 
economic ills, namely, the cold blasts of 
competition. We need the same impetus to- 
ward greater efficiency that the Europeans 
are getting through integration. It is true 
that our own present level of exports and 
imports is some evidence that we are not 
hopelessly outpaced. However, if there is 
anything in store for us as international 
traders, we are going to have to try to adjust 
our ways of doing business with and in 
Europe to the new patterns developing. Are 
we going to maintain and increase our favor- 
able balance of trade of $4 billion or more, 
or are we going to let this go down the sink 
and turn the markets of the world over to 
the industrial giants that have developed 
in Western Europe and Japan? Someone is 
going to make a lot of money out of all this 
business. The question is, will American 
business concerns and their bankers have 
the vision, courage and initiative to capture 
their full and proper share? 

On February 5, 1962, a child was born at 
60 John Street, New York City, and was 
named FPCIA, an abbreviation for Foreign 
Credit Insurance Association. The parents 
of this child are 69 private American in- 
surance companies in partnership with 
Eximbank, and the child is dedicated to 
providing credit insurance for American ex- 
Porters. Within 3 short months, FCIA has 
received about 1,000 applications for insur- 
ance covering short-term transactions 
abroad; has issted over 800 quotations to 
these applicants; and has issued over 350 
actual binders covering an anticipated ex- 
port volume of roughly $250 million. It is 
reasonable to expect that, during the 1963 
fiscal year beginning July 1, something close 
to an annual rate of $1 billion of exports will 
be covered by FCIA insurance in the short- 
term field alone, that is, with settlement 
dates up to 180 days or sometimes up to 1 
year. 

Furthermore, FCIA plans to issue policies 
in the medium-term field, which is generally 
1 to 5 years, such policies to cover exporters 
both on a whole-turnover and case-by-case 
basis. The policies now being issued in the 
short-term field are on whole turnover with 
the exporter being permitted to exclude from 
his declaration proposed shipments to Can- 
ada or sales to any eountry involving pay- 
ment by letters of credit whether or not con- 
firmed by a U.S. commercial bank, It might 
also be possible to exclude one or two prod- 
ucts unrelated to the exporter’s general line 
of merchandise and possibly one or two 
countries of destination, provided that FCIA 
Still has a “reasonable spread of risks.” Fees 
for this insurance vary in proportion to the 
terms of the transaction and to the risks 
involved. Obviously, shipments to a coun- 
try beset with serlous foreign exchange dif- 
Culties will require higher fees than ship- 
Ments to a country with a substantial sur- 
Plus of hard currency. 
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Since the insurance program is intended 

to reinforce and not replace souna Diyana 
udgment by exporters, FCIA policies - 
a 85 percent of the credit risks, with the 
exporter retaining 15 percent. However, 
political risks are much more difficult for 
the exporter, or for anyone else to foresee 
and, consequently, FCIA’s policies will cover 
the exporter to the extent of 95 percent of 
these political risks, with the exporter's ex- 
posure limited to 5 percent, It goes with- 
out saying that all shipments insured by 
FCIA must consist of goods produced or 
manufactured in the United States and sold 
st payment in U.S, dollars. 

e believes that private 
businessmen and bankers are more qualified 
than governmental agencies to handle the in- 
suring and financing of our country’s foreign 
trade, we decided to go into partnership with 
this outstanding group of 69 private insur- 
ance companies and provide them with such 
reinforcements as they felt necessary to get 
the project off the ground, We, therefore, 
agreed to cover them to the extent of 100 per- 
cent of the political risks involved in their 
policies and to coinsure 50 percent of the 
credit or commercial risks, 

The Export-Import Bank is directed by law 
to aid and facilitate the foreign trade of this 
country and is specifically directed not to 
compete with private capital. Consequently, 
it is our desire and intent to back up the 
private insurance and banking concerns in 
this country to the fullest possible extent, 
but to refrain from subsidies and outright 
grants. It is now up to our private insur- 
ance and banking institutions to assume 
this great responsibility of facilitating our 
foreign trade and to take the modest risks 
that go with it, The forfeiting of these 
privileges by private enterprise could easily 
lead to government subsidization and the 
invasion by government into fields which 
have long belonged to private capital and 
which have been the cornerstone and foun- 
dation of our country's great industrial de- 
velopment. Freedom is a precious privilege 
that carries great responsibilities and it 
would be a sad commentary on our demo- 
cratic way of life if freemen were to tell 
their government, “You take all the risks 
and we will take all the profits.” Exim- 
bank's and FCIA’s programs are based on the 
principle that private capital is willing and 
able to assume Its fair share of the risks, 
and in turn, obtain generous coverage 
against catastrophic and unexpected losses 
such as occurred in Cuba. 

Not the least of the future benefits to be 
derived from FCIA is the large force of in- 
surance agents throughout this country who 
will be talking up and selling export credit 
Insurance in their own bailiwicks. These 
agents will be paid a commission on every 
policy written and this profit incentive will 
induce insurance salesmen from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico to spend plenty of time 
educating their customers on the benefits of 
export insurance, and, incidentally, exports 
in general. This salesmanship has long been 
needed. 


Entirely separate and apart from FCIA and 
designed to encourage private banks and 
other financial institutions to carry a larger 
share of our foreign trade financing, Exim- 
bank is issuing guarantees to such financial 
institutions in the medium-term field, that 
is, up to 5 years, or 7 years in the case of 
commercial jet aircraft. When a commer- 
cial bank or other financial institution is 
prepared to take the credit risks in the first 
half of a 1- or 2-year maturity, or the first 
18 months in a 3-, 4-, or 5-year maturity, 
Eximbank will guarantee the financial insti- 
tution 100 percent against all political risks 
as well as 100 percent against the credit risks 
in the later maturities. This limits the com- 
mercial risks of the financial institutions to 
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a maximum of 18 months, and completely 
protects them from beginning to end against 
any losses arising from exchange blockage, 
war, revolution, loss of import license by 
the foreign buyer, and, you might say, all 
risks beyond the control of the U.S. exporter 
or his customer abroad. We feel that this is 
fair and generous and, in fact, superior in 
most respects to the facilities offered ex- 
porters by the governments of our competitor 
nations. We do not claim superiority in all 
respects, but I personally hope the day will 
come when we can, 

At this point, I hope that my banking 
friends in the audience will forgive my being 
sO presumptuous as to make one or two re- 
marks about nonrecourse financing by U.S. 
commercial banks. Although there have 
been 75 banks in various parts of the coun- 
try which have in varying amounts under- 
taken nonrecourse financing on behalf of 
their exporting customers, and in turn come 
to Eximbank for political risk and compre- 
hensive cover, there are still hundreds of 
other banks which are capable of extending 
or participating in these credits but which, 
to date, have not done so, This has tended 
to drive their customers to New York or 
other major financial centers where banks 
are ready and anxious to perform this serv- 
ice for customers who carry good bank ac- 
counts, I personally do not believe that 
American industry can successfully meet 
the competition from abroad in the export 
market until a substantial portion of the 
14,000 U.S. commercial banks agrees to par- 
ticipate and play its proper part, directly or 
indirectly in the financing of America's for- 
eign trade. 

Unless and until forward-looking and 
courageous commercial bankers agree to al- 
locate a reasonable portion of their capital 
funds and time deposits to medium-term 
foreign credits on behalf of their customers, 
the United States will lag behind its ever- 
increasing competition from Western Eu- 
rope and Japan. We hear much talk that 
America is pricing herself out of business, 
but we must remember that the huge reser- 
voirs of capital in our banking system and 
our insurance companies, pension funds and 
the like, are the mightiest weapon in the 
history of the world, and the failure of our 
country to employ these gigantic assets to 
the fullest extent in the furtherance of our 
foreign transactions would be a ghastly mis- 
take that would be paid for dearly by gen- 
erations of Americans to come. 

Coming back to Eximbank's activities, I 
might say that its five-man Board of Direc- 
tors is bipartisan by law, and fortunately, un- 
political and nonpolitical in practice. No 
President has ever given Eximbank more 
backing and encouragement than President 
Kennedy, nor has any Secretary of the 
Treasury been more constructive and co- 
operative than Douglas Dillon. The same 
thing is true on Capito! Hill, where the able 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Vir- 
ginia, has been Eximbank's staunch support- 
ter. The senior Republican member of the 
committee, HOMER CAPEHART, of Indiana, has 
for years taken a keen interest in our ac- 
tivities. Your distinguished Senator from 
New York, Jacos Javits, another member of 
the committee, has also been most helpful. 

Over in the House, Congressman BRENT 
Srence, of Kentucky, chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of that body, 
as well as the senior Republican member, 
Congressman CLARENCE KJLBURN, of New 
York, have lent valuable assistance to Exim- 
bank. Thus, both in the executive branch 
and the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment, partisanship has played no part in 
any of Eximbank's activities. 

Such ou concerns as United 
States Steel, General Motors, General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse Electric, and many oth- 
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ers, come to Eximbank for financial assist- 
ance in selling or investing abroad. On the 
other hand, the executives of other equally 
great companies hold the belief that Govern- 
ment funds should not be used for enter- 
prises which are appropriate to private busi- 
mess and in which private businesses are 
willing to invest. Thus, Eximbank is damned 
if it does and damned if it doesn’t, and it is 
in this dilemma that we often find our- 
selves. However, we believe that we are do- 
ing right to join in partnership with Amer- 
ican manufacturers when they come to us 
for assistance in financing or guaranteeing 
shipments abroad or, in fact, making actual 
installations overseas, Thus, within the past 
year, we have loaned $30 million to a great 
iron ore enterprise in Liberia to which Beth- 
lehem Steel made a $50 million equity con- 
tribution. High in the Nimba Mountains are 
buried over 200 million tons of the highest 
grade iron ore, 65 to 66 percent pure iron con- 
tent, which will be mined shipped on a rail- 
road now under construction to the port of 
Buchanan, and loaded on vessels destined to 
markets in Europe, America and possibly 
elsewhere. Incidentally, the German banks 
loaned $52 million pari passu with Exim- 
bank, and the Swedish bankers and in- 
vestors invested $50 million In subordinated 
debentures and capital stock. The Govern- 
ment of Liberia contributed the property in 
return for a 37 ½%-percent ownership in the 
joint venture. 

We have loaned $55 million to the Govern- 
ment of Portugal for the erection of a giant 
bridge over the Tagus River at Lisbon, the 
contract for which was awarded some months 
ago to the United States Steel Export Co. 

Eximbank's loan of $55 million is, of course, 
tied to U.S. dollar costs and was made for 
the benefit of the U.S. concerns which will 
export the materials and techniques and 
supervise the whole project. 

At his point I want to make it clear that 
Eximbank's loans are made primarily to 
benefit the people of the United States. The 
fact that they usually help the economies of 
our friends abroad does, of course, reflect 
credit upon and make friends for the United 
States the world over. However, Eximbank 
is owned 100 percent by the taxpayers of this 
country and, with a lending authority of $7 
billion, it can be a strong right arm for 
U.S. manufacturers and exporters in their 
future dealings abroad. It is no secret that 
Eximbank has helped finance the sale abroad 
of some $600 million commercial airplanes 
and related parts and assisted American 
companies in building hotels, steel mills, ce- 
ment plants, chemical plants, powerplants, 
and other installations involving the export 
of U.S. goods and services running into bil- 
lions of dollars. Thus, we are dedicated to 
promoting the interests of Americans in all 
free foreign lands. 

Although it is not Eximbank’s primary 
function to make money, it has so happened 
that over $750 million of earned surplus has 
been accumulated as a result of the vast 
majority of foreign borrowers having paid 
their interest and principal installments 
promptly and in full measure. This surplus 
is, of course, insurance against catastrophic 
losses which, we hope and believe, will not 
occur. Incidentally, this surplus was set 
aside after having paid the U.S. Treasury 
over $600 million in interest and dividends 
over the past 12 years. 

We are not suffering from delusions of 
grandeur, nor do we feel that Eximbank or 
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salesmanship and Yankee ingenuity. All we 
can do at Eximbank or in FCIA is to en- 
courage Americans to the fullest possible 
extent and to assist them through actual 
financing or by guarantees and insurance 
when they go oversea to sell their products 
or to build plants. 

One point often overlooked in Eximbank 
loans is that our dollars themselves never 
leave the United States, only the goods and 
services that have been financed, A good 
example is one loan of $150 million which we 
made to the Government of India. Although 
only $115 million has ben disbursed against 
this credit to date, there are almost 1,000 
US, suppliers who have sold against this 
loan and been paid in cash. Heaven knows 
how many additional subcontractors par- 
ticipated indirectly in this credit. On one 
airplane credit involving some $5 million, we 
were advised by the prime contractor in Cali- 
fornia that over 2,000 separate American 
concerns participated in the business. 

Early this year we extended a line of 
credit of $25 million to the Industrial Bank 
of Japan which was in consortium with 12 
Japanese commercial banks. Over 75 U.S. 
suppliers (mainly in the machine tool indus- 
try) haye already received orders as a result 
of this line. Very few Americans realize or 
understand the true benefits that accrue to 
the American economy from Eximbank loans 
such as those described above. It would be 
conservative to say that well over 10 million 
American working men and women benefit 
directly or indirectly from Eximbank’s loans 
and guarantees. 

We have been gratified to see the profits 
that have been made by American com- 
panies from selling their goods and services 
abroad and from the successful operations 
of their foreign installations. In many 
cases, these ventures are so successful that 
Eximbank's loans have not only been paid 
on time, but actually prepaid well ahead of 
schedule. The failures are few and far be- 
tween, almost negligible, because the proj- 
ects have been well designed and soundly 
financed in the true American fashion. 

How wonderful it would be if hundreds 
or eyen thousands of American companies 
would follow the example of Caterpillar, Gil- 
lette, American Express, Singer, Eastman 
Kodak, the large oil companies, First Na- 
tional City Bank, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Bank of America, and other great American 
institutions which have pioneered and pros- 
pered from investment in foreign fields. 
What a splendid contribution Standard Oil 
of New Jersey is making to our country's 
balance of payments with some $300 mil- 
lion net contributed in 1961. Net dollar in- 
flow of this type will go a long way toward 
helping us balance our accounts. 

We at Eximbank and Fol can only 
offer our resources to encourage this great 
drive for export expansion and Investment. 
We have seen the profits that accrue to the 
stockholders and owners of American enter- 
prises which have had the vision and cour- 
age to explore the markets of the free world. 
How can we pass on to our children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren the bless- 
ings of peace and prosperity that we in- 
herited from our Founding Fathers unless 
we are willing to accept the challenge, and I 
might even say the necessity, that faces us 
to meet the competition in all markets of 
the world with the same initiative, courage, 
and ingenuity which have, up to this time, 
at least, made our country the greatest land 
of opportunity and free enterprise in the 
history of mankind. k 


May 8 
TVA: A Dream Come True 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. JOE I. EVINS 


or TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to have an ar- 
ticle by our distinguished colleague, Sen- 
ator HILL, of Alabama, who is one of the 
authors of the TVA Act, be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. The article 
follows: 

TVA: A Dream Come TRUE ror Lister HI. 
A CREATOR 
(By Lister HILL, U.S. Senator from Alabama) 

“What is past is prolog.” 

For me there is no escaping this reminder. 

Every evening as I drive to my home from 
the Capitol in Washington, D.C., I pass the 
Archives Building. The inscription may be 
shadowed in the dusk—that does not mat- 
ter. I know it is there. I have read it often. 
It is the poet’s way of saying that no day and 
no act stands alone, that just as the past 
has shaped the present, so decisions of to- 
day will expand or will contract the horizons 
of the future. 

To an often busy legislator this is a sober- 
ing reflection. It can be a source of comfort, 
too. For it turns my thoughts to some activi- 
ties of yesterday which were prolog to 
achievements of today and are basic to the 
progress of tomorrow. 

It leads me to review the story of TVA, 

Throughout my service in the Congress, 
TVA has been one of my major concerns. I 
was the author in the House of the bill 
creating TVA, and a member of the confer- 
ence in which the differences between House 
and Senate versions were adjusted. 


ONLY MEMBER 


‘Today I am the only member of that com- 
mittee still serving in the Congress. I am 
the only one who, year by year, has had the 
satisfaction of testing the progress of the 
present by the expectations of the past. 

When President Roosevelt signed the bill 
May 18, 1933, a new way for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to function in the field of resource 
development had been created. A Govern- 
ment corporation was established, with its 
headquarters in the region, not In Washing- 
ton, empowered to sce the resources of Na- 
ture as a whole, to respect the interrelation 
of land and forests, minerals and water, and 
to develop them together that the people of 
the region might have a better life, and the 
area itself contribute its full share to the 
Nation's strength. 

We gave the board of the new agency 
certain specific instructions and some gen- 
eral power to use in achieving the objectives. 
We turned over to them the World War I 
properties at Muscle Shoals in north Ala- 
bama. This was the beginning. 

ASSETS TVA INHERITED 

We directed TVA to use the chemical plant 
for the development of new and better 
kinds of fertilizer, and to make the power 
at Wilson Dam available to the people for use 
on their farms and in their homes, These 
were the assets TVA inherited. 

The chemical facilities were idle in 1933, 
and the power produced at Wilson Dam was 
being sold to a private company for resale to 
its consumers at a profit. Today at Muscie 
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Shoals more than a thousand men and 
Women are at work, engaged in a program 
of research and development which has 
achieved vast improvements in fertilizer 
production and use throughout the United 
States, steadily improving the quality and 
reducing the cost to farmers of this essential 
tool In agriculture. 

Wilson Dam now is part of a great system 
of river control, including more than 30 
dams, a system which has as its primary ob- 
jectives the creation of a channel for nayi- 
gation, the reduction of danger from floods, 
and the generation of electricity for the 
People to use. Now TVA has been at work, 
for more than a quarter century. The past 
has shaped the present, and results are plain 
to see, — 

When I visit the valley today I watch great 
barges moving in procession on the tranquil 
river, new industries arising on the water- 
front, and I remember the vagrant river of 
1933, the wornout land on its banks. 

Fields and pastures lle green in the sun 
today where once were barren, gullied acres. 
I see the harvesting of trees planted in the 
great program of reforestation initiated by 
TVA, already nourishing the growing 
strength of new industries based on wood 
Utilization, adding to the jobs they create, 
the income they afford, insuring that the 
basic land resource of the area will be ever 
more productive. 

Most of all, my spirit is lifted when I 
drive through the countryside in early eve- 
ning. Then I see the lights go on in barn 
and kitchen and farm house parlor. High 
on the hills, deep in the coves, a pattern of 
Welcome gleams. I remember then how dark 
it used to be. To me those lights, that hour, 
Will always be a salute of recognition to the 
Memory of George Norris, 

HIS DREAM 


For this was his dream, a dream he taught 
his colleagues to share in the years he led the 
fight for TVA. The lights which glow from 
the farmhouse windows illuminate an area 
far wider than the farmyard. 

They give meaning to the statistics which 
report the growth in electricity use in the 
aren served by TVA, a record of progress un- 
Tivaled in history, at any place or in any 
time, a demonstration of what happens when 
a power system is developed and is operated 
as a part of a tota] program of resource de- 
velopment. 

I sometimes wonder if the generation 
Brown to maturity since TVA began knows 
what life was like before; if they understand 
what it means when it is reported that the 
number of domestic consumers in the region 
has expanded from about 200,000 in 1933 to 
more than 1,300,000 today; that their average 
annual use of electricity has grown from 
600 to more than 9,000 kilowatt-hours; that 
Nearly 93 percent of the farms now have elec- 
TANS, where only 3 percent were served in 

When I read those figures I know a mo- 
ment of deep gratitude to the management of 
TVA. These statistics tell a story of dreams 
2 true, ot achievement outracing expecta- 


They tell the story of well-lighted homes 
and barns and schools and churches, of elec- 
tric kitchens replacing wood-burning stoves, 
Of faucets installed instead of pumps, of 
Water systems on the farm, of year-round 
Tefrigerntion, and the use of farm equip- 
Ment of kinds unknown in 1933. 

They measure the spread of air condition- 
ing nnd electric house heating. They prom- 
ise better health, better homes, an environ- 
ment that ls the guarantee of progress, of 
More jobs and a better income for the peo- 
ple. This is precisely what we hoped an 
abundant supply of low-cost electricity 
Would accomplish. 

OUTRACED EXPECTATIONS 


Already the record of TVA has outraced 
Our expectations, just as the region’s demand 


‘costs, including the cost of money. 
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for energy has outstripped the capacity of 
the river to provide it. So coal, another nat- 
ural resource, is releasing its hoarded energy 
to add to the region's power resource. 

To produce low-cost energy by steam 
generation would have required a miracle in 
1833. Today we know it requires courage, 
the courage to introduce American suppliers 
to the stimulus of forelgn competition, to 
expose collusion when it occurs In bidding. 
It requires enterprise to push for the design 
of larger and more efficient units and to 
discover the most economic locations for 


_ their installation. 


It requires imagination to develop new 
types of contracts for coal supply and 
delivery. 

Most of all it requires ceaseless devotion 
to that injunction George Norris drafted so 
long ago, the provision instructing TVA to 
provide electric energy to the homes and 
farms of the area at the lowest possible 
rates. The lowest possible rates mean the 
lowest. possible costs, for rates must cover 
It is 
not easy in the face of rising prices. But 
TVA has demonstrated that it can be done, 

Because production costs have been held 
down and use has been increased, today the 
average cost of electricity to the domestic 
consumer on the TVA system is less than a 
cent a kilowatt-hour and on July 11, the 
centennial anniversary of Senator Norris’ 
birth, a new low rate could be announced 
by TVA fo be available for distributors to 
apply. It was named for him, a fitting 
tribute to the vitality of the program he 
initiated and to the fidelity with which it 
is administered by TVA. 

A LONG WAY 


This region has come a long way since 
1933. We have a long way to go before we 
ean proclaim that our resources are de- 
veloped to their full potential, that there 
are Jobs enough in industry and trade and 
services to absorb our manpower as it is re- 
leased by more efficient farming practices. 
But to me the road ahead seems clear and 
the future bright with promise. I know 
what has been accomplished since 1933. 

But a total program of resource develop- 
ment requires the efforts of all the people 
and all their institutions. It demands the 
wholehearted participation of State and 
local governments. Its success depends 
upon the cooperation of individuals in their 
private undertakings and together in all 
their associations. A Federal agency can- 
not do the job alone. It can only lead the 
way. 

There is a tremendous job ahead. This 
is not the time for the people to relax their 
own efforts, or for their energies to be di- 
verted in pursuit of panaceas which others 
are expected to provide. This is the time 
when the tools provided over the last quarter 
century should be used with increased zeal, 

Then continued regional growth will be 
assured and economic opportunity will con- 
tinue to expand. This is a time for us to 
remember that the past was only prolog to 
the future. 


African Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, no event 
of the past 5 years has been of more 
sweeping importance than the emergence 
of Africa to independence. This event 
was long delayed. 
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Five years ago, Africa was the last 
Continent still dominated by Colonial 
rule. This has changed and changed 
rapidly. In 1957,Ghana became the first 
African nation to gain its independence 
in modern times. Today, another 20 na- 
tions in Africa have joined Ghana in in- 
dependence while 2 more are to become 
independent in 1962, A third, Kenya, is 
clearly on the road to independence. 

Independent Africa has a bright fu- 
ture. The fact of independence, of free- 
dom to determine their own destiny, has 
already brought about a blossoming in 
the vitality and energies of the African 
peoples, In the arts, in economics and 
in the art of government, Africans are 
making new and distinct contributions. 
These will help to advance Africa. 
Equally, they will benefit the entire 
world. Indeed, through their representa- 
tion in the United Nations, the new 
African nations have already brought a 
new dimension to the international com- 
munity. 

There are problems ahead for Africa 
as well. The most basic of these lies 
on the road ahead for those African na- 
tions which have yet to acquire their 
freedom. But life is never without prob- 
lems. Independent Africa has made a 
fine start and will meet its problems and 


` attain its goal. 


George Bliss, Pulitzer Prize Winning 
Reporter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a great thrill that I learned yes- 
terday that George Bliss, a reporter for 
the Chicago Tribune, was awarded the 
Reny coveted Pultizer Prize in journal- 


It has been my privilege to work with 
George Bliss for many years when I was 
covering stories for the Chicago Sun- 
Times, and during those years I learned 
to respect Mr. Bliss as one of the Na- 
tion's truly outstanding journalists. I 
might even admit at this late date that 
on several occasions I tried very hard to 
persuade Mr. Bliss to join the staff of 
my own newspaper, but loyal to his em- 
ployer, George politely declined the sug- 
gestion. 

I am sure that newspapermen 
throughout the country will admit that 
Chicago is one of the most competitive 
areas in the world when it comes to 
journalism. The never-ending struggle 
among newspapermen in Chicagò to pro- 
vide for their respective newspapers a 
steady stream of exclusive beats is one 
of the factors which have made Chicago 
journalism both exciting and intense. 

It is indeed a great pleasure to pay 
tribute today here in the Congress of 
the United States to George Bliss for 
having received this outstanding rec- 
ognition. Throughout his many years 
as reporter for the Chicago Tribune, 
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George Bliss has unyieldingly followed 
the highest traditions of American 

> journalism. He rightfully today takes 
his place among the giants of American 
reporting. 

George Bliss has that highly prized 
faculty of sensing a good story but never 
relying on rumor, gossip, or reckless spec- 
ulation. His thorough reporting has 
won him the admiration of people in all 
walks of life. During his reporting 
career, George Bliss has never hesitated 
to expose the evil in our society, but at 
the same time he has never wavered in 
bringing to the Chicago community the 

-most deserving aspects of our society. 

He is today recognized as one of the 
Nation’s outstanding labor reporters, 
and, even though during his years with 
the Chicago Tribune he has never hesi- 
tated to expose those who would violate 
the public trust whether it was in in- 
dustry, in labor, or in politics, George 
today enjoys the highest respect among 
the leaders in all three of these 
categories. 

He has rightfully earned the reputa- 
tion in Chicago of being one of the Na- 
tion's outstanding police reporters, and 
through his diligence and dedication has 
made a most significant contribution to- 
ward the solution of several major 
crimes. 

Because of his reporting ability and 
his unequivocal fairness in reporting the 
news, George has womthe confidence of 
Chicago leaders in politics, in the labor 
movement, in industry, and virtually all 
agencies of government. There are few 
people in all of these branches of our 
society that George does not know by 
first name. 

It is my great privilege today to join 
the Chicago Tribune and indeed all of 
the people of Chicago in congratulating 
George Bliss on this notable achieve- 
ment. He is a reporter's reporter, and I 
am sure that the entire journalism pro- 
fession will greet with enthusiasm his 
selection for the Pulitzer Prize in jour- 
nalism for 1961. 

The young men and women entering 
into the profession can well look to his 
record for inspiration and guidance. 


y Cooperative Approach 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
editorial which appeared in the Daily 
Nn Item, Lynn, Mass., on May 3, 
1 3 
[From the Lynn (Mass.) Daily Evening Item, 

May 3, 1962] 
COOPERATIVE APPROACH 

Howard J. Wharton, U.S. Deputy Urban 
Renewal Cómmissioner, pulled no punches 
when he told a luncheon meeting of Lynn 
area chamber of commerce visitors and 
members of the Massachusetts congressional 
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delegation in Washington this week: “Any 
community which is not urban renewal con- 
scious won't be alive 50 years from today.” 

Commissioner. Wharton found much to be 
pleased with in the cooperative approach of 
Lynn’s business and political community to 
our redevelopment and renewal program. 
He stressed that unless the business com- 
munity is back of this sort of endeavor, it 
is not going to work at all. 

Mr. Wharton's remarks followed a detailed 
presentation by Chamber President Stanley 
Shmishkiss of the way in which business 
interests, Mayor M. Henry Wall and mem- 
bers of the city.council have worked in close 
cooperation to come to grips with the prob- 
lems involved in the reuse of redevelopment 
areas. Substantial expression of the interest 
of the business community, Mr. Shmishkiss 
said, is a $10,000 pledge to assist the com- 
munity renewal program. 

President Shmishkiss, however, realistical- 
ly conceded that there are difficulties in soly- 
ing Lynn's overall renewal problems. A ma- 


jor one is the need of a traffic and trans- 


portation engineering study, not only to heip 
smooth and accelerate the flow of traffic 
within the city, but to integrate our own 
streets with the arterial highways provided 
by the Federal Government or by the State. 
Such a study would cost in the neighborhood 
of $75,000 to $100,000 for the Lynn area, a 
sum which our local municipal budget can- 
not stand at the moment. Eventually, how- 
ever, the imperative need of such a study 
must be faced up to and means found to 
finance it. 


Liberalization of Income Tax Laws 
Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 J 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to Congress several months ago, 
I have given much thought to the plight 
of the American taxpayer. I voted for 
the administration’s tax revision bill a 
short while ago, and now feel that the 
individual taxpayer is deserving of some 
attention and consideration at this 
point. 

I am today introducing in the House 
of Representatives two bills which I feel 
will have some effect on this situation, 
and which will provide at least some 
small measure of relief for our citizens. 

The first bill provides that retirement 
annuities and pensions up to the amount 
of $2,500 per annum would be exempt 
from income tax. This measure is intro- 
duced with the thought in mind that it 
will particularly benefit our elder citi- 
zens, who should be given a helping hand 
in meeting the current high cost of liv- 
ing. So many of them have been finding 
it extremely difficult or well nigh im- 
possible over the years to make ends 
meet on their fixed incomes; and with 
the continuing high cost of living, their 
situation is a desperate one. Even 
though they have reached retirement 
age, and have certainly earned a respite, 
many of them have been forced to seek 
employment in order to supplement their 
annuities and pensions; and at their age 
this is not an easy task. 
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The other bill calls for an increase 
from $600 to $1,000 in the present per- 
sonal exemption, including exemptions 
for a spouse, a dependent, and for old 
age and blindness. In this day and age, 
the present exemption of $600 is ab- 
solutely outdated and totally unrealistic, 
having been put into effect many years 
ago when our living expenses were con- 
siderably lower. 

Those of our citizens in the lower and 
middle income brackets have long been 


carrying a heavy burden, and a liberali- 


zation of the tax laws as it affects them 
is long overdue. By increasing the pres- 
ent exemption we will place more money 
in the hands of the consumer, and will 
in turn stimulate the economy. 


Changes Benefit All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
in the Congress of the United States are 
wrestling with changing times in the 
manner in which our citizens, as well as 
citizens throughout the world, are af- 
fected. On occasion we find ourselves 
in the often-quoted position of being “to 
near the trees to see the forest.” The 
Des Plaines Valley News, a local publica- 
tion in my district, in its issue of May 3, 
editorialized on the changing conditions 
in the world in an especially effective 
concise and clear-cut manner. Under 
unanimous consent I insert this editorial, 
“Changes Benefit All,” in the Recorp at 
this time: 

[From the Des Plaines (Il.) Valley News, 
May 3, 1962] 
CHANGES BENEFIT ALL 

Why are the various tribes of Africa, Asia, 
India, and elsewhere beginning to fight for 
improvement after century and century of 
apathy, inertia, and contentment with their 
lot? 

Why are various colonies demanding their 
rights as new nations, perhaps even seeking 
responsibilities of developing themselyes? 

Both questions can be possibly answered 
that a gathering momentum of Individuality 
has been launched with the rapid methods 
of communication. New ideas flash from 
continent to continent faster than the speed 
of light. = 

A colonial world that required centuries to 
build is now numerous tiny nations, each 
struggling for a place in the sun; all this 
within the past 10 years. 

Barriers of space, time, and prejudice seem 
to be melting away in the gathering mo- 
mentum. 

Changes now come with incredible swift- 
ness. When the Soviets tossed a satellite 
into orbit not too many years ago, the event 
was acclaimed a tremendous feat. 

United States lands a spacecraft on the 
moon and plans for tours to other planets 
today with none batting an eyebrow. Now 
Japan intends to launch aà space probe. 

At the close of World War II, planes were 
acclaimed when speeds of 350 miles an hour 
were achieved. Today, jets at 600 miles an 
hour are commonplace. 

The atomic explosion resulted in vast new 
sources of developments. Yet, new particles 
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or forces within that atom forecast greater 
power. 

While scientific events have seemed to be 
increasing, a moral and spiritual force is 
slowly emerging in the world. The new 
nations are inspecting both the American as 
well as the Soviet methods of government, 

They will experiment. They will cause 
confusion in light of testing their new 
theories. Not all changes will be right or 
Tighteous,; but in all experiments there are 
dark alleys to be explored, and the experi- 
ments may be more of a blessing than of 
evil. s 

This is an era of world awakening. Intel- 
ligence will be at work. Swiftef decisions 
will have to be made, Individual freedom 
can be achieved in new nations despite low 
living standards. 

Neither American democracy nor Russia's 
communism will be fully accepted when 
people begin to think for themselves. New 
ideas and ideals will be put Into practice. 

A free individual becomes restive when ex- 
treme measures are used to suppress rights. 
The new citizen will compare his lot with 
other newly formed nations and the plight 
of the citizen in that nation, 

Problems will trouble the new oitizen, but 
being free to choose in his own manner the 
way he wants to be ruled will benefit entire 
mankind. 


The People’s Right To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
people of the United States are to live 
under a different economic and social 
system than that provided in the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights, they at 
the very least have a right to know what 
the plan is so that they may have a part 
in choosing the new order. A careful 
Teading of the daily dispatches by the 
Kennedy administration which take up, 
One by one, every phase of our national 
life, clearly indicates that President 
Kennedy is fostering a planned econ- 
Omy directed from Washington, with 
Vast Federal powers over the lives of in- 
dividuals never before equaled in the 
history of this Republic, 

There is no denying the right of the 
President, if he so chooses, to advocate a 
different system of society than that un- 
der which we now live. There is a 
grave question, however, involving hon- 
esty and motive, in bringing about this 
change through subterfuge and without 

g the people into his confidence. 
The methods being employed by the 
President to bring about his new order 
for America show his lack of faith in the 
intelligence of the American people and 
in their ability to govern themselves as 
they haye successfully done for some 186 
Years. He refuses to tell the American 
People his complete plan. His emis- 
Saries, the Cabinet members and heads 
of various departments, boldly deny any 
Dlan to increase Federal control over 
the lives of the American people at the 
Very time they are testifying before con- 
8ressional committees in favor of legis- 
lation to increase the power of the Presi- 
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dent and reduce the freedom of the 
people. 

I say this is wrong. It is morally 
wrong because it is a deception and is 
designed to mislead the people and, in 
the end, this policy will destroy a gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the people in 
favor of a government by bureaucratic 
control and could well result finally in 
rule by a single individual, a dictator. 

Before any further Kennedy programs 
are enacted, I believe this Congress owes 
it to the people we represent to demand 
of the President that he explain his 
whole plan for a planned economy in- 
stead of slyly putting forth one program 
at a time, using the power and prestige 
of his office and the taxpayers’ money 
to influence public opinion by skillful 
public relations techniques and appeals 
to prejudice or avarice, until suddenly 
this Nation of once free men will find it 
is free no longer and the people will be 
servants of the state instead of the mas- 
ters. 

This is no idle warning, Mr. Speaker. 
It is not a shadow which I have manu- 
factured to frighten either myself or the 
people of thiscountry. The trend to dic- 
tatorship, the headlong rush into a 
planned economy which inevitably must 
bring on a dictatorship is all too clear in 
a check of how far we have traveled along 
this road in the 16 short months Presi- 
dent Kennedy has been in office. Some 
idea may be gained in an excellent ar- 
ticle in the U.S. News & World Report, 
April 30, 1962, which I include as a part 
of these remarks. You will note that 
wherever the President had a choice he 
chose that course which would mean 
greater and tighter Federal control of 
the economy and thus over the lives of 
the people. 

A second article, from the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star, May 6, 1962, reveals 
the plans for a Federal Department of 
Education. We have already defeated 
an attempt by the President to set up a 
Department of Urban Affairs and just 
recently we have been advised of his de- 
sire for a Department of Consumers Af- 
fairs, each one designed to exert more 
power and more control by the Federal 
Government over every phase of Ameri- 
can life and over every segment of our 
society. 

Following the President’s brazen 
crackdown on the steel industry I in- 
serted some remarks in the RECORD en- 
titled “Requiem for a Free People.” The 
steel case was but one sinister cloud in 
the bright, blue heavens of liberty. 
With each passing day, the bell tolls 
louder as a warning that liberty is not 
imperishable and that unless we, as a 
free people, are aroused to the dangers 
which threaten our freedoms, we may 
well be hearing the requiem and soon 
this once proud land of the free and the 
brave may pass into history and be 
mourned as man’s last best dream of in- 
dividual freedom and liberty on earth. 

The articles follow: 

[From U.S. News & World Report] 
AFTERMATH OF THE CRACKDOWN ON STEEL 
Things moved rather quickly back toward 

normal in days that followed President Ken- 
nedy’s victory over the steel industry. 
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On April 18, the President, in a news con- 
ference, sought to reassure business. He 
said his administration “harbors no ill will 
against any individual, any industry, cor- 
poration or segment of the American econ- 
omy,” 

AN UPSET AND RECOVERY 

A stock market that had been upset tended 
to recover, at least for the moment. Profit 
reports of industry for the first quarter of 
1962 made good reading. Many steel com- 
panies reported profits much higher than 
in the first quarter of 1961, which had been 
a very bad quarter. Profit levels in steel, 
however, still lagged behind normal years. 

Business remained good. Auto sales in 
April moved up to a boom level. Easter 
trade had set a record. People were spend- 
ing more of their record income. 

A sharp rise appeared to be under way in 
residential building. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. re- 
ported on April 18 that it plans to invest 
$2.8 billion in new facilities this year, a rec- 
ord, and 100 million more than originally 
planned, 

On the other hand, operations in the steel 
industry declined. Users of steel were be- 
ginning to process stocks of steel that they 
had built up as a hedge against a possible 
strike. 

“CORDIAL” MEETING 


It was against this background that Presi- 
dent Kennedy on April 17 met with Roger M. 
Blough, chairman of the United States Steel 
Corp. The White House described the meet- 
ing as “cordial.” 

There still was no firm sign of what the 
long-range effects would be of the Presi- 
dent's strong action forcing the steel indus- 
try to rescind a price rise after an agreement 
to add 10 cents an hour to labor costs. 

“RULE OF FEAR” 

The London Dally Express on April 19, in 
a dispatch from its New York correspond- 
ent, said business now is subject to “rule of 
fear.” 

Whether to push ahead with plans for 
spending for modernization was the big ques- 
tion facing many companies. A.T, & T. had 
decided to do so, But President T. F. Patton 
of Republic Steel noted that his company 
had spent more than $250 million on capital 
improvements, research, and cost-reduction 
programs from 1959 to 1962, only to see prof- 
its in the period decline. The company’s 
ability to make outlays for modernizing 
plants “will depend on its ability to earn ade- 
quate profits,” Mr. Patton said. 

The Treasury Department continued draft- 
ing new regulations to permit industry to 
take larger deductions for depreciation on 
facilities for tax purposes. The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee continued to study the 
House-passed 7-percent tax credit for new 
investments. The President said he felt one 
result of the steel-price showdown would be 
to improve the chances for this legislation. 

Meanwhile, the threat of investigations 
and possible Government antitrust action 
hung over steel companies 

In New York City on April 16, a Federal 
grand jury began sifting through informa- 
tion on the abortive price rise. 

In Washington, House and Senate commit- 
tees made plans to hold hearings on the 
steel-price situation later in the spring. 
Senator Huserr Humpureyr, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, urged the President to set up & 
commission representing management, labor, 
and the public to study steel problems and 
report in 1 year. 

Aluminum companies, facing union wage 
talks, wondered if they would be stuck with 
present prices, reflecting a 2-cent-a-pound 
reduction in 1961. 

Thus, business still lacked a full measure 
of what the Government's new roles in wages 


and prices will mean. 


+ 
* 
t 
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PLANNED Economy: How Ir WiLL Work 


Steel crackdown was one more signal: A 
planned economy, directed from Washing- 
ton, is what Mr. Kennedy now has in mind. 
The plan involves vast Federal powers, never 
equaled before in peacetime. 

President Kennedy, events reveal, is build- 
ing toward a planned economy. In this 
economy, Government will sit in the driver's 
seat. 

Taxing power. spending power, police 
power, tariffmaking power, power over 
money, all are being mobilized in the plan- 
ning effort. 

Attack on the steel industry for attempting 
to raise prices following an increase in wage 
costs is described as an offshoot of the ad- 
ministration’s plan. 

Mr. Kennedy, on April 17, asked Congress 
to give each new President authority to ap- 
point his own Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. This Board Influences the sup- 
ply and cost of money. The President has 
asked for power to cut taxes. He wants 
Congress to give him power to start public 
works projects on his own. He has asked for 
sweeping power to cut tarifs. New and 
flexible powers to control agriculture are 
sought. Control over the flow of American 
capital abroad may soon be asked. 

Power to spend—to reward or punish in- 
dustries or regions—is vast and growing. 
Antitrust power is being used with new 
vigor. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
was called into action directly against busi- 
nessmen in the steel dispute, 

All these things involve powers that affect 
operation of the economic system in an in- 


direct way. Direct control over prices or over 


wages is not now provided and will not be 
sought. A businessman, for example, won- 
dering about whether he should raise a price 
cannot write to the President and get an 
answer. He has to make his own decision 
and then see what happens. 


GOAL: SWIFTER GROWTH 


The power over American business that 
President Kennedy seeks is greater than that 
held by any past President in time of peace. 
President Kennedy is described as hoping, 
with added power over the national econ- 
omy, to guide the United States to a period 
of more rapid growth and to full employ- 
ment. 

The President is pictured as having faced 
two choices: 

CHOICE NO. 1 


This choice would accept “creeping infla- 
tion” as the way most likely to provide a 
more rapid growth in the economy, leading 
to full employment. Gradual erosion in 
value of the dollar would be accepted as the 
price of assured growth. Some of the Pres- 
ident's advisers favored this course. 

CHOICE NO, 2 


This involved rejecting the “creeping in- 
flatlon approach and turning instead to 
the use of tax powers and other powers to 
try to stimulate growth. Douglas Dillon, 
Treasury Secretary, and Robert V. Roosa, 
Under Secretary, together with William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, favored this choice. 

President Kennedy decided on the second 
choice—the “hard” one. 

The President is said to have chosen this 
course, rather than that of “creeping infla- 
tion,” because of the precarious position 
of the U.S. dollar. The world was pictured 
as watching to see whether the U.S. Gov- 
ernment would choose a course of inflation 
to ease its domestic problems, And if it 
did? Then a “run” from the dollar and 
forced devaluation could be expected to 
follow. 

President Kennedy backed away from 
advisers who would accept a continuing 
wage-price spiral. 

At this point, another possibility was said 
to have been posed. There was a decision 
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to resist inflation and protect the dollar. 
The next question was whether to allow 
the economic future to be determined by 
free working of the marketplace. Govern- 
ment would sit on the sidelines while unions 
and employers fought it out and competi- 
tive forces determined price levels. 

This approach, too, is said to have been 
rejected. 

The decision, instead, was for a planned 
economy—an economy in which Government 
played an active role, but one that fell short 
of actual wage fixing and price fixing. 


BEHIND THE CHOICE 


In January, the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, in its annual report, set 
national goals and “guidelines.” Sights 
were fixed on an annual rate of national 
growth of 4 to 4.5 percent, instead of the 
slower rate of growth in recent years. 

But how to get this greater rate of growth? 
Here entered the spending and tax programs 
now before Congress, 

SPENDING 


Congress was asked to give the President 
standby power to spend 2 billions on public 
works. Later a special program of “quickie” 
public works, to total 600 millions, was re- 
quested. Spending increases of many types 
were asked, At the same time, Government 
stepped up shurply its rate of spending on 
established programs, The purpose: to give 
an upward push to a business recovery al- 
ready underway. 

TAX POLICY 


Here the turn in policy was away from 
the principle of taxes for revenue only to 
the principle of using tax policy for plan- 
ning. The President wants Congress to give 
him standby power to cut personal taxes 
by as much as 5 perecntage points. He has 
asked for an investment credit to industries 
that invest in new equipment. The Treas- 
ury Department, at the same time, an- 
nounced that it was planning to rewrite the 
rules governing depreciation allowances as 
another stimulant to business. 

The President, too, wants to change the 
tax laws as applied to earnings of corpora- 
tions from foreign operations. He wants 
rates that will discourage flow of U.S. capi- 
tal to other countries. 

DEFICITS 


Planning up to this point suggested con- 
tinued deficits in the Government budget, in 
spite of the fact that the President, also in 
January, had submitted a budget that was 
balanced, if barely. Deficits, in turn, sug- 
gest inflationary pressure created by Gov- 
ernment, Question: How does Government 
restrain inflation by adding its weight to 
pressure for inflation? 

One answer is that, in periods when un- 
employment is high and industry has un- 
used capacity, budget deficits are to be de- 
sired; and, by pumping more money into 
the economy than it takes out, Government 
adds to business activity. 

But what if deficits do threaten to add to 
inflation? The answer was given in other 
formulas and further plans. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


One big question is how a nation can 
have full employment without running into 
greater pressure for inflation of wage rates. 
To deal with this problem, the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers came up with 
what it calls a “productivity formula.” 

Under this formula, most employers would 
hold prices steady. Unions then are sup- 
posed to limit wage incerases to the national 
average increases in the trend of output per 
man-hour. The national increase is set at 
around 3 percent a year. When the steel 
industry sought to break through the price 
side of this formula, it ran into violent op- 
position from Government. The official ex- 
pectation is that other industries will learn 
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a lesson in Government planning from the 
experience in steel. 


TARIFF POWER 


Power to reduce or remove tariffs is being 
sought as another club in the planning 
closet. Tariff reduction is referred to as a 
“discipline” that can be applied to keep 
prices down in the U.S. Europe's industry, 
with a boom leveling out, will be expected 
to seek more markets abroad in the near 
future. Tariff cuts in the US. will be ex- 
pected to bring European industry into 
greater competition for more and more 
American markets, This in turn will place 
added downward pressure on U.S. prices. 
It's all part of a plan. 

The other side of the tariff plan is that, 
in exchange for lower tarifis in the U.S. 
other countries will lower their tariffs and 
quotas against U.S. goods. That develop- 
ment is.expected to expand markets abroad 
for the more efficient U.S. producers. 

A drive to increase exports of American- 
made goods already has been started by the 
Commerce Department. This is part of a 
plan to correct the Government's problem 
with balance of payments and thus 
strengthen the dollar as a world currency, 

FARM CONTROLS 


Agriculture in the United States already 
is a closely controlled industry—subject to a 
large measure of Government planning. 
Mr. Kennedy has asked Congress to give him 
a much broader range of choice in the way 
controls are applied to particular farm prod- 
ucts. 

The latest idea in farm planning is to 
clamp rigid production controls on crops in 
heavy surplus. Farmers would be com- 
pensated for these controls by payments for 
price supports and payments for taking land 
out of production, 

SPENDING 


The U.S. Government is industry's biggest 
customer, the Nation's largest employer, the 
biggest single purchaser of goods and serv- 
ices. Spending by Government is a major 
weapon in planning. It can be speeded up 
or slowed down as planners decide on the 
needs of business activity. It can be di- 
rected to one area of the country or another 
area, as planners determine where activity 
should be pushed. 

Now the President is asking for a special 
fund of $600 million to be spent on public 
projects in areas where unemployment is 
troublesomie. He also wants 82 billion for 
longer range projects that can be started 
quickly to plan against a business recession. 

POLICE POWER 


Government planners can use police 
powers to regulate activity. They can use 
the antitrust laws and the Federal Trade 
Commission to proceed against suspected 
price fixing. They can approve or disap- 
prove of mergers in industry, banking, rail- 
roads, and airlines, 

Use of some of this power was threatened 
in the attack on steel prices. Investigations 
of the steel industry still are going on. 

WANTED: JOBS FOR ALL 

Government actually is taking on the job 
of trying to insure permanent prosperity- 
It is trying to smooth out the ups and downs 
of the business cycle and to see that every- 
one who wants a job has a job. 

The question is whether this planning. 
once broadened, will require Government 
to move further and further with more and 
more plans. 


“THIS ADMINISTRATION Harsors No ILL WiLL” 


President Kennedy told a news conference 
on April 18: 

“I believe it will be appropriate to say 4 
few words to follow up last week's events 
concerning steel prices. 

“First, let me make it clear that this ad- 
ministration harbors no ill will against any 
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individual, any industry, corporation, or seg- 
ment of the American economy. Our goals 
of economic growth and price stability are 
dependent upon the success of both corpora- 
tions, business, and labor, and there can be 
no room on either side of this country at 
this time for any feelings of hostility or vin- 
dictiveness. When a mistake has been re- 
tracted and the public interest preserved, 
nothing is to be gained from further public 
recriminations. 

“Secondly, while our chief concern last 
week was to prevent an inflationary spiral, 
we were not then and are now not unmindful 
of the steel industry's needs for profits, mod- 
ernization, and investment capital. I be- 
lieve, in fact, that this administration and 
the leaders of steel and other American in- 
dustries are in basic agreement on far more 
objectives than we are in disagreement.” 


[From the Washington Evening Star] 
LATEST CABINET SUGGESTION—CHANCES FOR A 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


(By George W. Oakes) 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Ribicoff, now preparing to retire from 
his Cabinet responsibilities, has recently been 
advocating a Department of Education, 
Science, and Technology. He wants to split 
up HEW, which he considers too big. 

Testifying before the Houre Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for HEW last January, 
Mr. Ribicoff took the strongest stand of any 
high official in this administration—or the 
last one—in favor of elevating the status of 
education in the Federal Government. Said 
he: “Since education is so important I think 
there should be pulled together all the edu- 
cational activities of this Government under 
a Secretary of Education, Science, and Tech- 
nology.” 

Several weeks later the Secretary was re- 

to have altered his concept of the 
Department to include the arts, 

For several years there have been many 
proposals for a Department of Science, but 
Secretary Ribicoff has been the first Cabinet 
member to recognize the obviously com- 
plementary relationship of science and edu- 
cation. 

Senators McCLELLAN and HUMPHREY in- 
troduced a bill last January, which has a 
good chance of passage before the end of 
this congressional session, to establish a 
congressional commission to inquire into 
the desirability of establishing a Department 
of Science and Technology. The main pur- 
pose of the bill is to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication and waste of scientific and en- 
gineering manpower in Federal programs 
now in operation. 

Present prospects are that the somewhat 
reluctant administration and congressional 
leaders are likely to agree on a joint execu- 
tive and congressional commission to advise 
on the wisdom of such a new Department 
In fact, Senate hearings may be scheduled 
within the next few weeks. 

OUTLOOK FOR EDUCATION 

Though such a study might well be ex- 
panded to consider the idea of a depart- 
Ment of education and science, the present 
temper of Congress—and the administra- 
tion's preelection hesitation to push hard 
tor major education legislation in this ses- 
sion—indicates that education will be 
omitted from the Commission's inquiry- 
The congressional objection stems largely 
from southern Democrats and Midwest Re- 
publicans who instinctively resist further 
Federal involvement in education except 
when there is a danger that present Federal 
funds for schools in federally impacted areas 
in their own congressional districts might 
be reduced. 

Most members of the scientific commun- 
ity, in and out of government, regret this 
Political decision. They point out that 
Sclence should be looked at as a whole— 
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that is, a part of education—and that scien- 
tific progress depends on providing scientists 
with discipline in the humanities as well as 
the sciences. 

The realities of science in the Federal 
governmental structure are such that little 
support could be found—regardless of what 
any commission might recommend—for the 
separation of the vast bulk of scientific re- 
search from the huge opérations of such de- 
partments and agencies as Defense, NASA, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
so forth, which account for the $10.2 billion 
currently spent on Government-sponsored 
scientific research—two-thirds of all money 
devoted to this purpose in the United States. 

Therefore such a department as Secretary 
Ribicoff has suggested would probably in- 
clude such scientific activities of the Gov- 
ernment as the Weather Bureau, the Bu- 
reau of Standards, possibly the National 
Science Foundation and various miscellan- 
eous units, These could be transferred with- 
out impairing their current usefulness. In 
addition, a certain amount of Government- 
financed basic research could also be in- 
cluded. 

ARTS MOVE UNLIKELY 


As for the arts, neither the administration 
nor Congress seems likely to push such a 
modest measure as the Thompson bill to 
establish a Federal advisory council on the 
arts. Therefore the addition of the contro- 
versial arts field in a department at the Cabi- 
net level appears unrealistic in the forsee- 
able future, 

Despite the strife and dissension that has 
developed over the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in education, the fact is that it has 
been rapidly increasing during the last 
decade. Today the Office of Education, 
though it employs only 1,160 people (as of 
December 31, 1961) out of a total of 72,871 
in HEW, actually is responsible for the cur- 
rent spending of some $550 million. The en- 
tire Department of Labor only spends a lit- 
tle over $600 million. During the Eisen- 
hower administration the Office of Education 
doubled in size and in expenditure. Actu- 
ally there are fewer employees in the Office 
of Education than in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of HEW. 

As Secretary Ribicoff indicated, and as the 
personnel and expenditure figures bear out 
(in HEW approximately $15 billion is paid 
out annually for old age and survivors insur- 
ance, plus more than another billion for 
health), the Office of Education is the tail 
that doesn't wag the dog. For example, 
when supergrades are allocated to HEW, the 
Office of Education invariably ends up with 
the smallest number because of its relative 
size despite the fact that its responsibilities 
require top-grade policy officiais who can 
command respect throughout the country 
and among State education authorities in 
directing existing Federal education pro- 
grams. 

POSSIBLE TRANSFERS 

For these reasons many in the Government 
and Congress who have studied the problems 
of HEW would support the view that health 
and social security might well be transferred 
out of this department. The Public Health 
Service with some 30,000 employees is so 
firmly established with the public and so 
ardently backed by Congress that it could 
easily operate as a separate agency. Social 
security, which employs nearly 35,000 people, 
might be more properly located in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Under such a reorganization no new Cabi- 
net department would be required to create 
the Department of Education and Scientific 
Research. As was clearly evident during the 
unsuccessful effort to form a Department 
of Urban Affairs early this year, Congress 
basically opposes new departments anyway. 

What then are the arguments pro and con 
for such a department? 
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The advocates argue as follows: 

Leading educators, especially those con- 
cerned with the colleges and universities, 
are convinced that more Federal money will 
inevitably be appropriated for higher educa- 
tion during the next few years. Even the 
economy-minded House passed on January 30 
a bill to provide $1.5 billion over 5 years 
to enable colleges and universities to build 
classrooms, libraries, and laboratories. The 
bill calls for 60 percent in grants and 40 per- 
cent in loans, 

Those concerned with higher education 
point out that a Department of Education 
and Scientific Research would inevitably at- 
tract more high caliber personnel than 
is possible for the Office of Education and 
they report this step as urgent and essential. 

CABINET RANK PRESTIGE 


Officials in the Office of Education stress 
that departmental status would enable edu- 
cation problems to be given greater atten- 
tion by both the White House and the Budget 
Bureau. In addition, Cabinet rank would 
make possible a better and more equal work- 
ing relationship with such other Govern- 
ment Departments, as State, Defense, Labor, 
and Agriculture which have their own edu- 
cation programs both in the domestic and 
international area. 

The success of the education program 
of the National Science Foundation in de- 
veloping a new and revolutionary curriculum 
in science and mathematics for our schools 
is cited as evidence of what could be done in 
other disciplines such as the humanities 
by an upgrade Office of Education. They 
urge that more stress should be laid on the 
substance of tducation. Top scientists as- 
sert that too much emphasis has been placed 
on scientific education and not enough on 
the importance of the humanities even to 
train scientists properly. It is pointed out 
that Federal leadership should be made 
available to State education commissions to 
help raise national standards to overcome 
present inequalities in the United States. 
Some States like California offer a much 
more up-to-date curriculum than other 
States, especially in parts of the Midwest and 
South. 

But many of the above-mentioned factors 
are also cited by those who oppose a depart- 
ment of education and scientific research to 
justify their own views. 

For example, some college presidents pre- 
fer the diffusion of Federal responsibility in 
education because there is less chance of 
the development of a centralized minist y 
of education similar those in Europe. 
Such a department, they believe, might be- 
come too dogmatic in its ideas. 


FEDERAL AID FOES 


Senators who have long fought for general 
Federal aid to education, leading education 
organizations and some State school officers 
who fear Federal direction argue that talk 
of such a department provides just the kind 
of “red herring” that opponents of Federal aid 
are looking for to back up their charges of 
Federal control—even though hardly any- 
one claims that the rapidly growing Federal 
support, especially since the war, has in fact, 
resulted in dictation from Washington. It 
is significant that no appreciable sentiment 
exists among most of these same critics for 
the cessation of any Federal program now in 
operation—even for those that help pay 
teachers’ salaries. 

A survey of those concerned with Cabinet 
status for education reveals that: 

1, No move toward such a department is 
likely until after the November congres- 
sional election and until major education 
legislation is enacted—which means, at the 
earliest, next year. 

2. Meanwhile, the administration might 
raise the status of education in HEW by 
establishing the position of Under Secretary 
of HEW for Education. 
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3. As a move to try to bring some unity 
out of the bitter disputes in education that 
have developed especially during the last 
year over religious and racial issues, and also 
to mobilize public opinion in support of the 
serious problems that the United States faces 
in education, the administration could lend 
its influence to those in Congress who would 
set up a permanent National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Education in the White House. This 
council would assist the President in focus- 
ing public attention on the urgency of cor- 
recting the Nation's educational deficiencies. 
In the present impasse now paralyzing edu- 
cation legislation, the proposed council, if 
composed of qualified appointees, might 
provide the spark required to help get 
America moving in education, 


Latin America: Threat and Promise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague and my fellow 
Texan, Hon. Jim WRIGHT, has written a 
most incisive article which appears in 
the May 1962 issue of Maryknoll maga- 
zine. This is the publication of the 
Maryknoll Fathers, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America. 

Mr. Wericut's article deals with Latin 
America, its threat and its promise. He 
has been deeply interested in the subject 
for many years and obviously has given 
careful thought to the preparation of 
this article. Because of the great im- 
portance of the problem to our entire 
Nation, and because of the value of the 
article prepared by our colleague, Mr. 
Wraicut, I am including it herewith for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

LATIN AMERICA: THREAT AND PROMISE 

(By Jim Waicnrt) 


To the south of us lies an area, long neg- 
lected in our international priorities, which 
destiny seems to have linked inseparably to 
the future well-befng of the United States. 
There, perhaps within the next 10 years, the 
decisive battle of the cold war may well be 
fought. Today it is a power vacuum, a 
churning cauldron of conflict, keyed-up emo- 
tions and long-smothered aspirations gasp- 
ing for air. 

For the nearly 200 million people who com- 
prise the Republics of Central and South 
America, the average life expectancy is 45 
years. Approximately 50 percent of the 
population is illiterate. Only 1 adult in 1,000 
has completed college. 

The infant mortality rate of Latin America 
is four times higher than ours, but it has the 
fastest growing population in the world. 
One of every nine children born in Latin 
America will die before reaching adolescence. 
In some countries, the per capita holdings of 
money on deposit are as low as 38 cents. In 
Venezuela, 90 percent of the land is owned 
by 3 percent of the people. 

Add to this picture the growing awareness 
of a better life enjoyed by others and an al- 
most savage determination in young people 
to achieve it and you have a combustible 
combination which threatens to become the 
greatest outburst in history: 

Let there be no mistake about it: Latin 
America will not be denied. The status quo 
will give way. Its threadbare cloak is al- 
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ready in tatters. Change will come, and the 
shape and direction of that change concerns 
us deeply and intimately. The 20 nations 
which make up Latin America are not only 
closer to us, but are also-more important to 
us than any other nations of the world. 

Take the matter of military defense. The 
missile age has not reduced the necessity 
for hemispheric solidarity, but has dramatic- 
ally increased it. Without the understand- 
ing and cooperation of our southern neigh- 
bors, it would be very diMcult, if not almost 
impossible, for us to operate our own big 
missile center at Cape Canaveral, Fla. Latin 
American countries with tracking stations 
provide an indispensable link in our re- 
search and development chain. 

Our national commerce, also, is insep- 
arably tied to our southern neighbors and 
dependent upon their economic health and 
well-being. In spite of all the well-publi- 
cized clamor over trade with Europe and 
Asia, the fact remains that 26 percent of 
all the goods we sell abroad is sold in Latin 
America. 

Moreover, almost 28 percent of all the 
goods we import comes from the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. The quality of these imports 
is even more important than the volume, 
since practically all raw materials regarded 
as strategically necessary to U.S, security 
many of them, materials which we do not 
and cannot produce domestically—are to be 
found somewhere in Latin America, 

The importance of inter-American solidar- 
ity augurs to be even greater in the future. 
Latin America’s population growth is out- 
pacing that of any other area, and in 1 
more generation is expected to number 300 
million. These people could quite conceiv- 
ably hold the balance of power in the two- 
way international struggle now underway. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
stability and friendship of Central and South 
American governments are urgently import- 
ant to us. These are also the reasons why 
we must face with great concern the seeth- 
ing unrest which has produced a Castro in 
Cuba, real Marxist threats in Bolivia and 
British Guiana and a wave of impatience 
throughout the hemisphere. 

Obviously, our policies in the past have 
not been adequate, Platitudinous assur- 
ances of friendship, conveyed in stilted dip- 
lomatic language from government to gov- 
ernment, are not enough. Simply shoring 
up the shaky regimes of existing governments 
in times of local crisis is not enough. There 
needs to be a new outlook, a new under- 
standing, and a new approach. 

We must ask ourselves some searching 
questions. Why, on an island just 90 miles 
off our coast which owes its very independ- 
ence to our sponsorship, can a man hold 
power by playing cozy games with the Com- 
munists, seize American property, and make 
this Nation the whipping boy of his ridic- 
ulous rantings? Why did Costa Rica have 
to fight a bloody Communist uprising a 
dozen years ago, and why did Guatemala 
succumb temporarily to the Soviet lure in 
1954? Why did an attempted good-will tour 
of a U.S, Vice President turn into a series 
of riots 3 years ago? Why do aspiring Latin 
American politicians so often find it neces- 
sary to assert their independence of North 
American influence? 

Part of the answer lies in the unmistak- 
able appeal of Castro's land reform promises 
throughout a region of the world where 1.5 
percent of the people own more than half 
the tillable acreage. In Cuba, 90 percent of 
the people do not own an inch of land or 
a- penny's worth of equity in any real 
property. 

In most Latin American countries, the 
preponderant majority are tenant farmers, 
impoverished, deeply in debt and without 
hope, Mired in the futility of a 20th cen- 
tury feudalism, they see no promise of a 
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brighter manana through the slow and or- 
derly processes. 

Castro has certainly made cruel promises 
which he cannot possibly fulfill. He has 
pointed with greed and envy-inspiring ora- 
tory to the large estates, some of them owned 
by U.S. interests. To the land-hungry 
masses he has said, “Follow me, and I will 
break them up and give them to you.” 
Surely it is an irredeemable hoax. 

But Castro is not the cause of the prob- 
lem; he is an effect. The man who has 
given up hope of ever achieving his legiti- 
mate objectives by orderly means, the man 
whose little children look to him with eyes 
enlarged by their sunken cheeks and with 
hunger gnawing at their empty little stom- 
achs, is a desperate man. He Is ripe to fol- 
low any demagog who promises him a per- 
sonal stake in the country’s future. 

Part of the answer lies in Latin Amer- 
ica's tragic history of heartbreaking disap- 
pointments in corruptible leaders. Also the 
United States has too often been identified 
in Latin minds with unpopular and undemo- 
cratic local regimes, which have often dis- 
pensed our largesse as though it were their 
own patronage and sometimes used our mili- 
tary assistance for their own internal pur- 
poses in the manner of police states. 

Part of the truth is that the people of 
Latin America have seen in us the symbol 
of self-assumed superiority. The fact that 
we, for the most part, have refused to learn 
their language, and have required them in- 
stead to use ours for communications be- 
tween us, has irritated them. 

A part of the answer lies, of course, in the 
aggressive nature of the Communist pro- 
paganda menace. When the Voice of Amer- 
ica was forced by a shortage of funds in 1953 
to abandon its wave length to Guatemala, 
it was snapped up immediately by the So- 
viets. A few months later that country fell 
to the Red Arbenz regime. 

Communist China, concentrating on Latin 
America as one of its chief targets, last year 
induced more than 600 Latin American opin- 
fonmakers to visit its country. Students. 
educators, labor leaders, writers and even 
political leaders were given  expense-free 
trips. Going one step further, Peiping and 
Moscow weekly beam throughout Latin 
American countries 74 hours of Spanish 
broadcasts and 28 hours of programs in Por- 
tuguese, the language of Brazil, in which 
we seldom offer any broadcasts. 

José Figueres, the former President of 
Costa Rica, in an article which appeared in 
an American magazine a few months ago. 
said: 

“The forces we fight have no trouble get- 
ting their propaganda to our people. I can 
turn on my radio any hour of the day or 
night on my farm in Costa Rica and hear a 
strong, clear volce from Moscow discuss in 
faultless Spanish the latest news of the day 
and the latest Latin American problems. 
slanted polsonously against Yankee imperial- 
ists. Only your Government can meet the 
challenge of the broadcasts from Moscow 
and Havana, and I wonder why you have 
neglected to do so.” 

We do, of course, have Voice of America 
broadcasts. -Their quality is good. They 
have patiently earned the reputation for 
truthfulness and reliability. But by com- 
parison in sheer volume with the radio 
schedules of our competitors, our broadcast- 
ing program is understaffed and under- 
financed. What a commentary on a breed of 
men known as the greatest advertisers and 
salesmen in the history of the world. 

Where do we start recapturing our lost 
prestige so carefully nurtured over the years 
through the good neighbor policy? The 
agreement at Uruguay last year and the pas- 
sage of the Latin American aid bill is a good 
starting place, but the problem will not be 
solved by money alone. 
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Let us start by showing that we stand for 
something, not only against something. Let 
us exert influence in every country for regu- 
lar, free elections; for the guarantee of in- 
dividual liberties; for nonviolent, local self- 
determination. 

It is not enough simply to say that Castro's 
way and the methods of the Communists are 
wrong. Let us show the people of Latin 
America that there is a right way to achieve 
their legitimate objectives. Let us demon- 
strate to them that the best way to achieve 
economic democracy is through the frame- 
work of political democracy without the sur- 
render of individual rights and human dig- 
nity. 

The longstanding bottleneck to widespread 
individual ownership of family farms, modest 
homes, and small businesses has been the 
need for long-term mortgage credit. So far 
as the average Latin American family is con- 
cerned, this simply has been nonexistent. 

We could demonstraté that land reform 
may be achieved without Communist con- 
fiscation through a sort of Latin American 
FHA. We could join with friendly govern- 
ments on a 50-50 basis not in gifts but in 
loans to tenant farmers to buy small parcels 
of land, Nothing stabilizes a people like 
home and farm ownership. 

We have already made a beginning in this 
direction. The United States recently an- 
nounced credit amounting to about $50 mil- 
lion for Peru and $70 million for Colombia, 
in which the governments of those nations 
participate with the Development Loan Fund 
and the ICA to develop new land for agricul- 
ture and local loan associations to encourage 
building of low-priced homes on reasonable 
terms. 


Will the average Latin American stand for 
such loans? Will he be worthy of this unac- 
customed trust? A Maryknoll priest, Fr. 
Daniel B. McLellan, just a few years ago or- 
ganized the first credit union in the history 
of Peru. The scoffed. The Indians 
are beyond help,” they said. But he believed 
in them enough to start with 23 Indians 
who raised the munificent sum of $30 among 
them, 

By the end of the first year, the credit 
union had 291 members, a capital of $15,000 
and had made 95 loans without a single de- 
fault. In2 years, it granted $150,000 in loans 
with a bad debt loss of only $80. Today 
the San Juan Credit Union has 5,000 mem- 
bers with a capital of $400,000. After 5 
years, 207 separate credit unions have been 
created throughout the nation. 

It is highly significant that the Commu- 
Nists have vigorously, and often violently, 
Opposed efforts of this kind which they do 
Not control. In Bolivia, for instance, there 
is evidence that they Inspired physical vio- 
lence against agents of the credit program 
under Bollvla-United States supervision, and 
actually forced it out of several towns where 
it was extending needed credit to farmers. 
The promise of land is communism’s great- 
est weapon in Latin America; the ownership 
Of land is its greatest fear. 

There are many other and additional ways, 
ot course, by which we must cultivate anew 
the spirit of friendship and mutual respect 
Within the Americas. Let us require all our 
Government employees, and encourage pri- 
Jately employed Americans throughout 
Latin America, to learn the local language. 
Our diplomats should stop giving the im- 
Pression that they cultivate only the cream 
Of local soclety—the limousine and fur set 
and of being disinterested in the great un- 
Washed,” the average people, to whom the 
Soviets nre making their fervid appeal. 

Labor leaders in Latin America are often 
the first targets of Soviet propaganda. Let 
US beat the Communists by an exchange 
Program, which brings labor leaders here for 
Visits to the homes of American union of- 
ficers and which brings radio commentators 
for visits with American newscasters, teach- 
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ers with teachers, and newsmen with news- 
men. Let them see for themselves the free- 
dom and high living standards achieved 
under our system by their counterparts, and 
then return to tell this to their people. 

Let us show, in deeds as well as words, 
that we want not only to be understood 
but to understand them. Above all else, let 
us keep the reservoir of good will that still 
remains by behaving honorably. Let us 
never truckle to the corrupt nor appear to 
offer bribes. Honest respect begets true 
friendship, which is infinitely better than 
pretended affection. 

Most of the foregoing has emphasized the 
negative factors which make up our prob- 
lem. There also are some reasons for hope. 
There is for us a latent reservoir of good 
will, and in areas where some progress is be- 
ing made there is a growing sense of coop- 
eration. 

Mexico is a good case in point. There have 
been bitter times of stress between this 
country and Mexico. But that is in the 
background now. Today there is a different 
atmosphere. 

To understand what is happening, you al- 
most have to go there, to “smell the weather 
in the streets.” While in Mexico on an in- 
spection of the Inter-American Highway, I 
began to understand some of what is taking 
place. 

I was startled by the vividly contrasting 
modes of life. On one hand are the brood- 
ing, mysterious ruins of Indian civilization 
which were old when the European white 
man was painting himself blue and eating 
raw meat and roots in his native forest. On 
the other hand are all the glistening ac- 
coutrements of modern Western develop- 
ment. In Mexico City the shiny evidences 
of modern bigness arise to sparkle against 
the background of an ancient civilization. 

The Mexicans, determined to be archi- 
tects of their own destiny, are extremely 
proud of what they have built. They are 
proud of their superhighways, their native 
industries, their sleek new hotels, their tow- 
ering buildings of steel and glass; proudest 
perhaps, of their brilliantly designed uni- 
versity city. Mainly they are proud of the 
fact that they did these things themselves. 

They know they have a long way to go. 
Mexico is essentially a nation of little vil- 
lages where life goes on much as it must 
have done a century ago. More than two- 
thirds of the total population lives on the 
land or in towns of fewer than 500 inhabi- 
tants. Most of these little towns, isolated 
from one another by the towering mountains, 
are without newspapers, and many are still 
without schools. 

The public affairs officer for the USIA in 
Mexico, describing the Mexican attitude, says, 
“They are struggling not only for economic 
betterment but for national dignity.” After 
talking as best I could with perhaps a hun- 
dred different Mexicans of various stations 
of life, I think I understand what he means. 
I did not find hostility. I found friendliness, 
and above all a desire to be accepted. Some- 
times it lingers below the surface. But 
when you smile at them, they smile back. 

Our growing army of tourists and visitors 
remains our best asset in our bid for inter- 
American friendship and hemispheric soli- 
darity. More than 650 visas of American 
citizens are cleared every day in the con- 
sulate at Mexico City, and when the 30- 
year-old dream of a usable, 3,400-mile high- 
way from the Texas border to the Panama 
Canal becomes a reality, the number will 
jump significantly. The impact of such a 
wave. of tourists must necessarily be great. 
It can do much good or it can do harm. 

I asked some Mexican friends what the 
average U.S. tourist could do to become a 
better ambassador for his country. Their 
answers showed great understanding, and the 
message was clear. They suggested that we 
refrain from playing down the things of 
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which Mexicans are most proud, particularly 
by making unfavorable comparisons between 
their manufacturers and ours. They warned 
against the offensive attitude that money 
can buy everything. They suggested that 
we show sympathetic interest in their cul- 
ture by learning a little Spanish, and by 
ee to understand as we try to be under- 


“After all,” one of them said, “it isn't so 
much what you do, it is what you feel. For 
what we do is just a reflection of what we 
feel inside.“ 

What it all boils down to is nothing more 


or less than good manners—or perhaps the 
Golden Rule. aes 


Absurdity of a 15-Percent Limitation on 
Indirect Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call our colleagues’ attention to 
an excellent editorial from the April 27 
edition of Science which documents the 
absurdity of placing a 15-percent limita- 
tion on the indirect costs of federally 
sponsored research in our Nation’s col- 
leges and universities. r 

The editorial quotes from a recent 
comprehensive study published by the 
National Science Foundation and I am 
including several tables from this study 
as well. 

Mr. Speaker, it is patently clear that 
a 15-percent limitation on indirect ex- 
penses is unjustified and I urge our col- 
leagues to give very thoughtful consid- 
eration to rectifying this inequity. 

The editorial is as follows: 

WRONG QUESTION 


Among the Federal agencies that make 
grants for the support of scientific research, 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is the only one that is limited by 
law to paying a fixed percentage of each 
grant to cover indirect or overhead costs. 
Its limit is 15 percent. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation, which is not limited by 
law, recently raised its rate of payment for 
indirect costs from 15 to 20 percent. But 
even 20 percent falls to cover the legitimate 
indirect costs to universities and other non- 
profit organizations. 

An NSF study released last Wednesday 
gives the first solid basis for determining 
how great a burden the universities and 
colleges are bearing in doing research for 
the Government. The study, based on 
analyses for 175 universities and colleges, 
showed that in 1960 the weighted average 
for indirect-cost rates for Federal research 
and development grants and contracts was 
28 percent of direct costs for large colleges 
and universities and 32 percent for small 
colleges and universities. The study .esti- 
mates that in fiscal year 1962 the indirect 
costs of federally sponsored research and 
development in educational institutions will 
be about $175 million; of this amount, $83 
million represents the indirect costs for 
grants, and $92 million represents indirect 
costs for contracts. The indirect costs for 
contracts are usually completely covered, but 
those for grants are not, even by the agencies 
that have no fixed limitations. Thus, for 
1962 approximately $47 million of the in- 
direct costs for grants will be paid by the 
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Government and the remaining $36 million 
will be paid by the universities. 

Believing that the universities should not 
be asked to subsidize federally supported re- 
search, President Kennedy recently called 
for the removal of HEW 'S 15-percent statu- 
tory limitation on indirect costs. In spite of 
this request and in spite of the fact that the 
House of Representatives recognized the 
needs of universities by passing legislation 
to help them put up buildings and equip 
laboratories, the House, in passing the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriation Act 
(H.R, 11289) last week, included a provision 
placing a 15-percent upper limit on indirect 
costs for research grants. If this provision 
should pass the Senate and become law, what 
would happen? Most universities would 
simply be unable to continue to accept grants 
from the Department of Defense: The De- 
partment, which only recently took the pro- 
gressive step of awarding grants as well as 
contracts, would be forced to support all of 
its outside research by contracts; these are 
less flexible than grants and are much more 
suitable for support of development projects 
than for support of basic research. 

What is more ominous is this: the House 
Appropriations Committee reports that it is 
going to add this same limitation to all other 
appropriation bills—for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administraiton, and so on. Since the 
Government now pays, on the average, a 
larger proportion of the indirect cost of 
grants than would be allowed under this 
proposal, its adoption would shift an addi- 
tional financial burden to the universities, a 
burden that will grow larger in dollar amount 
as the level of research expenditures goes 
up. The committee members have asked, 
“Why should the Department of Defense and 
other agencies exceed the payments made 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in this field?” This is the wrong 
question; what they should ask is, “Why 
should the hard-pressed universities subsi- 
dize the Federal Government's research?“ 


Taste 1.—Rates of indirect costs as 


Indirect cost rates as percentages of direct costs (employee wee — and] R. & D. op- Number ot Federally 
versi- era! 


benefits are included as direct costs) 
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ercentages of direct cosis in 93 large colleges and 
universities, by class of indirect cost rates, fiscal year 1960 


[Based on Bureau of the Budget Cireviar A-2111 bie 
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TABLE 2.—Rates of indirect costs as percentages of direct costs in Se small colleges and 
universities, by class of indirect cost rales, fiscal year 1960 


(Based on Bureau of the Budget Circular A-21, Abbreviated Procedure) 


Percent distribution 


Indircet cost rates as pereentages of direct costs colleges and| R. & D. op- Number o] Federally 


universi- 
ties R 2 D, op- 


col and 
. 8 
thousands) ties erating ex- 
penditures 
Weighted average indirect cost rate: 32,0 percent 82 $14,827 100.0 100:0 
Less than 18. 1 162 1.2 1.1 
18 t0 19.9. 3 849 3.7 12.5 
20 to 22.9 1 247 1.2 y Saf 
23 to 23. 1 174 1.2 1.2 
%% » —ê—2—L̃ ̃ ̃— kñ¼md; ß—¾ — . 
25 10 29. 15 3,913 i53 25.4 
30 to 34, 13 2, 562 16.8 17.3 
35 to 89. 23 3,071 28.0 20.7 
40 to 44. 9 1,062 11.0 11,2 
45 to 40. 11 969 13.4 6.5 
50 or more. 5 218 6. 1 1.5 


Nor. — Detall may not add to totals because of rounding, 


TABLE 3.—Operating expenditures for separately budgeted research and development in 93 
large colleges and universities, by source of Federal support for contracts and grants, 
fiscal year 1960 

[Dollar amonnts In thousands) 


Nore. - Detail may not add to totals because of rounding, 


TABLE 4.—Indirect costs of federally sponsored 
research grants, fiscal years 1960 and 1962 


> [Based on Bureau of the Budget Circular A-21 and the 
1960 welghtod average indirect cost rate, 28 percent) 
[Millions of dollars] 
Percent distribution 5 


ties atest united: tive D 
(thousands) tics eratin: rae 
penditures 
33 $362, 529 100. 0 1 — ee 
11 
Federal reimbursement. 
5 32, 344 . 4 8.9 
4 22,677 43 F 
7 54, 683 7.5 16.1 
31 121, 886 33.3 33.6 1 Based on 
2 60, 577 21.5 16.7 and universities of $198,000,000, 
10 48, 288 10.7 13.3 ; FF 
: 1 — —— a and unjversitics of approximately 8880, 000, 000. 
1 317 11 2 


1 In a few cases, the rate is based on the “ Blue Book.” 


NotTe.—Detall may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Taste 5.—Operating expenditures ier separately budgeted research and development in 82 


small colleges and untversities, 
fiscal year 1960 


source of Federal support for contracts and grants 
[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Source of support 


Atomfe Energy Commission. ........-....-.... 
Department of Denso... a a -...--2--.---- 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


Amount 


Percent distribution 


Grants 


$11, 204 


804 
102 


6, 507 


Norr.—Detail moy not add to totals because of rounding. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrix 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the OoNGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Section 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, of illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, 1 2. 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the datly Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Record as follows: The Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, ns furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter Included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 

the Record shall be printed in 64,-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
8-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
Used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction ts necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 
Should be returned to the Government Print- 

Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m, in 

Order to insure publication in the Rrconn is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 


said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrcorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. i 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish In 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
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ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from- 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL, RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 


* Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 


to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional . No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, John W. McCormack 


Abbitt, Watkins M., va 
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Save the Oregon Dunes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
recently I returned to Oregon to confer 
with a number of people about legisla- 
tion in which they are interested and 
which is now before Congress. One of 
the groups I addressed was the Oregon 
Dunes Committee, colloquially known as 
the Save the Oregon Dunes Committee. 

While I was there I received many in- 
guiries about the status of the legisla- 
tion which I introduced last year. Since 
my return I have heard from a number 
of people who have made another trip to 
the area which we are attempting to 
save from the onrushes of civilization. 

Among the most interesting communi- 
cations was one I treasure highly. It is 
datelined Moose, Wyo., but it comes from 
Mr. Olaus J. Murie, director of the Wil- 
derness Society, here in Washington. 

He was in Oregon, and while there was 
taken on a trip to visit the Dunes. His 
comments, his enthusiasm, and his eyi- 
dent emotion at seeing this beautiful 
area of our country are expressed in this 
fine letter. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

i Moose, Wo., 
April 30, 1962. 
Hon. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR NEUBERGER: Last week, 
through the kindness of friends in Eugene, 
Oreg., Mrs. Murie and I had an opportunity 
to spend several days, with a group of inter- 
ested people, in the Oregon Dunes area, We 
had the opportunity also to become ac- 
quainted with the attitudes of both the 
Forest Service and the Park Service, and had 
firsthand experience in varied parts of this 
area, 

T realize that we have a complicated prob- 
lem in these days, to decide what we want to 
do with our planet. There are so many of 
us, and we have contradictory motives. Also, 
our future depends so much on two things— 
Material and mental developments. And 
now we have acquired the means to dras- 
tically change the face of our earth. 

My feeling is that we must not neglect 
our mental progress, inspiration, esthetics, 
morality, the human qualities which are 
Struggling for attention in planning. 

As for the Oregon Dunes, I feel that for 
the godd of mankind the bills now before 
Congress, in which you have such an im- 
portant part, are certainly a vitally needed 
step in the right direction. I am so glad 
that you have included in Senate bill 922, 
Woahink and Siltcoos Lakes. It is too bad 
that a railroad has monopolized Tahkenitch 
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Lake. It only goes to show the fallacy of 
hasty, financailly motivated planning. At 
any rate, I feel we should include as much 
as possible, The sand dunes are a natural 
phenomenon which have caught the imagi- 
nation of people. In the area included in 
your bill, do keep as much as possible of the 
inland portions, the wooded areas. It is im- 
portant in the ecological sense and for 
esthetic appreciation, to show how, in the 
course of years, the transition from the mov- 
ing dunes to the stabilized interior came 
about. No seashore establishment legisla- 
tion coming from our Congress would be 
complete without this. 

In looking over the area I noticed that in 
dunes easily accessible by road, in the first 
dunes, children were having a wonderful 
time, climbing up, running or sliding down, 
indulging in child's play in the best sense. 

On the same day, we had a long hike afoot, 
over the dunes at Eel Creek to the beach. 
In our group were men, women, and chil- 
dren. It was a good walk, with esthetic 
appreciation of our unique surroundings. 

And on the shores of the lakes we enjoyed 
another environment, the inland wooded 
area. While up near Hecata Head we found 
® rocky beach where the visitor could find 
all kinds of marine life and native shore 
plants, and young people were there enjoy- 
ing themselves in the surf. 

All Kinds of recreation are possible in such 
a region, but the footwork type, the roadless 
parts, represent what is the most fragile, 
and in the long run, the most important, 
part. 

I could go into greater detail, but briefly, 
with all due thought to the fine objectives 
of the Forest Service in many places, and to 
the overdevelopment that has taken place 
in some national parks, I nevertheless sin- 
cerely approve of the plan to put the Oregon 
Dunes under the administration of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Incidentally, I talked with one who had 
a private dwelling in the proposed area. 
This person was, of course, interested in liv- 
ing there, but was wholeheartedly in favor 
of its being in National Park administration. 
I believe that here we should make a dis- 
tinction between those who want to live 
there, and have been living there, and those 
who want to do incompatible business, such 
as subdivisions, etc. 

We certainly wish you all success in your 
endeavor to make this a seashore recreation 
area under the Park Service and I hope you 
will be able to make the boundaries large 
enough. We must above all think of the 
welfare and growth of the human spirit in 
the years to come. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oxavus J. MURIE, 
Director. 


Israel Giving Strong Helping Hand to 
Many African Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
April observance of the 50th anniversary 


of Hadassah, it was my privilege to share 
in the tributes of colleagues concerning 
the impact of the work of this women’s 
Zionist service organization on world re- 
lations and what it means that American 
citizens are a vital leadership force in its 
work at home and around the world. 
Almost all of us could not but refer to 
the medical and research services of the 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center in Israel and the mission it per- 
forms for the betterment of health in 
the Middle East. Some of the details of 
this service to African nations were re- 
ported in a recent issue of the Detroit 
Courier. I know that many of you will 
be interested to read it and that it will 
have its particular significance as we 
today observe the 14th anniversary of 
the nation of Israel. 


The article follows: 


ISRAEL GIVING STRONG HELPING HAND TO 
MANY AFRICAN NATIONS 


(By Alfredo Graham) 


New YorK—Although Israel is a new 
country with problems associated with her 
Own growing pains and development needs, 
she is playing an impressive part in helping 
a number of African nations—old, new and 
emerging—in pushing business enterprises, 
with technical know-how, and in helping to 
fight disease and meet the pressing problems 
of public health which have harassed some 
Africans for centuries. 

The Israeli Government, in partnership 
with private enterprise, is helping with such 
projects as Ghana's establishment of a na- 
tional shipping line, and with oil explora- 
tion and other ventures in a number of Af- 
rican countries. 

An example of the interest of private org- 
anizations helping Africa get on its feet is 
the work done by Hadassah Medical Org- 
anization. Working from its New York 
office, the organization has been sending 
special medical teams to African countries, 
and recently 17 students from 9 Afro- 
Asian countries began medical studies at the 
Hebrew University Hadassah Medical School 
in Jerusalem, 

As recently as last January, Dr. Kalman J. 
Mann, director-general of the Hadassah Med- 
ical Organization in Israel, told some 200 
leaders of the organization in New York that 
surveys of eye disease would be made in 
Tanganyika, Kenya and Ethiopia. The three 
countries covered by the eye survey hate a 
blind population estimated at 200,000, 

In New York, Mrs. Nathan D. Perlman, 
national chairman of the Hadassah Medical 
Organization Committee, said the program 
for medical training for African and Asian 
students was aimed not only at providing 
badly needed physicians for the countries 
concerned, but also to provide teachers for 
the medical schools which will, in due course, 
be established in these countries. 

The first batch of 16 men and one woman 
to commence training under the program in 
Israel comes from Rhodesia, Liberia, Sierra 
Leone, Ethiopia, Kenya, Basutoland, Tan- 
ganyika, Nigeria and Nepal. 

The fact that Hebrew is the language nor- 
mally used at the medical school in Jeru- 
salem creates no problem for the Africans; 
they will be given the regular instruction in 
English, 
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The program has attracted the interest, 
and assistance, of the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO). New York headquarters ex- 
plained that the students were-selected by 
special committees set up in each of the 
nine countries. The committees are com- 
posed of representatives of local health or 
education ministries, WHO, and local Israel 
embassies. Final selections were made by a 
special committee of the medical school in 
Jerusalem, 

Recognizing the importance of vocational 
training in helping to stamp out backward- 
ness in Africa, and giving a fillip to economic 
development, Hadassah has embarked on a 
progtam to help in this area. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce for 
over 100 years has served as a great, dy- 
namic force for development and prog- 
ress of one of the great cities of Wiscon- 
sin and the Nation—Milwaukee. 

Last year, the association celebrated 
its 100th anniversary. During a cen- 
tury of progress, the association has cre- 
ated, and provided support and leader- 
ship for, constructive policies and pro- 
grams that have served the needs of the 
community. 

Upon a splendid record of past ac- 
complishments, the association now has 
designed far a sighted action program for 
a second century of progress. Recently, 
the association published the Annlver- 
sary Story,” including: 

First. 5 of past contributions 
to progress; and 

Second. Goals for the future. 

Reflecting the unique, commendable 
way in which the association is playing 
a highly significant role in promoting 
progress in Wisconsin, I ask unanimous 
consent to have highlights of the pro- 
gram printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF MILWAUKEE 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
SERVICES TO INDUSTRY—INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, PLANT AND MANPOWER PROTECTION 
Industrial aids and development: Expand 
of industrial promotion and action 
on all fronts to build a more favorable man- 
ufacturing environment in metropolitan 
Milwaukee; assist member firms in areas of 
materials source location, transportation and 
marketing of products, and useful data and 
statistical information concerning Milwau- 
kee and allied national industries. 

“Task force” for industrial expansion: 
Initiate program for personal contacts by 
Milwaukee bysiness executives with national 
firms to encourage industrial development in 
metropolitan Milwaukee area. 

Economic development council: Com- 

.plete formation of Milwaukee County Eco- 
nomic Development Council to include a 
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representative from every municipality in 
Milwaukee County and the Milwaukee Coun- 
ty government, tò provide a medium for 
overall cooperation and coordination of in- 
dustrial and commercial development activi- 
ties throughout the county. 

Exodus of industry: Expand efforts to de- 
termine the primary reasons why industries 
reduce or close operations in the metropoli- 
tan Milwaukee area. 

Abuses of unemployment compensation: 
Review and analyze unemployment practices 
to protect against abuse of the basic pur- 
pose of the law. 

Free enterprise education: Develop com- 
prehensive education program to acquaint 
employees of Milwaukee firms and students 
at high schools and college levels with the 
basic economic principles of the American 
free enterprise system; conduct annual 
“Milwaukee Business Welcomes Tou“ pro- 
gram for new teachers entering educational 
careers in Milwaukee County 

Employee safety training for accident con- 
trol: Organize and conduct Milwaukee Fore- 
men's Safety School—an employee safety 
training school providing practical instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of plant and man- 
power protection against accidents and 
causes and control of injuries on“ and 
“off-the-job.” 

Industrial fire prevention: and 
conduct annual fire prevention and plant 
protection school—an employee training 
program attacking the problem of destruc- 
tive fires in business establishments; provide 
leadership for communitywide observance 
of National Fire Prevention Week in cooper- 
ation with Milwaukee and suburban fire 
departments. 


CIVIC PROGRESS—METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


Expressways and traffic arterials: Encour- 
age the expedited completion of an express- 
way and connecting arterial system within 
the metropolitan area. 

Community development; master plan: 
Support adoption of a comprehensive master 
plan for orderly development of the metro- 
politan community. 

Metropolitan studies: Cooperate with the 
Metropolitan Study Commission and other 
civic agencies in the study and solution of 
metropolitan problems, particularly in the 
areas of water supply, refuse disposal, police 
and fire protection, and revenue sources as 
they affect commerce and industry. 

Urban renewal: Support those urban re- 
newal projects in metropolitan community 
which encourage industrial and commercial 
expansion, as well as privately financed hous- 
ing to improve the property tax base. 

Civic center development: Strive for ex- 
peditious completion of civic center as out- 
lined in the community's master plan. 

City beautification; cultural advancement: 
Encourage beautification of community and 
improvement of cultural facilities affecting 
the well-being of all citizens. 

Parking: Strive for more adequate private 
and public parking facilities throughout the 
metropolitan area. 

Capital improvements: Work for essential 
capital Improyements—such as libraries, 
parks, public buildings, and water and sewer 
plant expansions, 


TRADE DEVELOPMENT—DOMESTIC AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE, CONVENTION SOLICITATION, AND 
TOURIST SERVICES 


Statewide trade relations: Conduct periodic 
goodwill trade tours to Wisconsin communi- 
ties to expand the trade of Milwaukee area 
firms; invite community leaders from Wis- 
consin cities to Milwaukee to participate in 
statewide Good Neighbor Day program. 

Expand trade outlets: Assist member 
firms seeking national distribution outlets 
far their products through contacts with 
other chambers of commerce; refer nation- 
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wide inquiries of firms seeking representa- 
tion in the Milwaukee trade area to member 
companies. 

International trade: Provide advice and 
assistance to member firms engaged in or 
seeking to enter the field of international 
trade; assist in securing most favorable ex- 
port-import traffic rates for Milwaukee ship- 
pers; propose enactment or repeal of legisla- 
tion and regulations affecting oversea com- 
merce; provide certification of shipping doc- 
uments. 

Port promotion: Assist in developing ex- 
panded and modern port facilities; encour- 
age increased St. Lawrence Seaway and Great 
Lakes traffic through the port of Milwaukee. 

Convention services: Assist local and na- 
tional organizations to develop convention 
invitations; distribute literature advertising 
Milwaukee's convention advantages; mail at- 
tendance-stimulating information; assist in 
housing and registration of convention dele- 
gates; assist in convention planning and 
arrangements, 

Visitor attractions; Distribute informa- 
tional material about member hotels, motels, 
and restaurants and literature on 
and entertainment attractions to stimulate 
Milwaukee visitor business. 


TRANSPORTATION—AIN, RAIL, TRUCK, AND WATER 
MASS TRANSPORTATION; TRAFFIC FLOW PAT- 
TERNS 
Transportation hearings: Represent Mil- 

waukee business viewpolnt in proceedings be- 

fore various regulatory bodies including the 

Interstate Commerce Commission, Wisconsin 

Public Service Commission, railroad and 

truck rate bureaus. 

Milwaukee air service: Promote Milwaukee 
air commerce in all of its phases to speed 
passengers, mall, express and freight on direct 
routes to every important trade center in 
the United States; expand Milwaukee's re- 
gional, transcontinental and transoceanic air 
routes through aggressive legal action before 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington. 

Major air terminal facilities: Cooperate 
with county of Milwaukee in development 
and expansion of General Mitchell Field to 
accommodate future jet operations; expan- 
sion of Timmerman Field facilities for busi- 
ness aircraft usage. 

Heliports: Expand the development of 
strategically located heliports in the down- 
town and outlying locations in the metro- 
politan area, integrated with business and 
private flying at Milwaukee’s two primary 
commercial ports. 

Mass transportation facilities: Encourage 
and analyze studies for solution of mass 
transportation and traffic flow problems in 
the metropolitan area, 

Service and rate structure: Review and 
analyze all rate proposals to improve and 
protect Milwaukee's competitive position: 
promote better rates and services; review 
and act on legislation affecting transporta- 
tion on the local, State and national level. 
MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION AND SERVICE— 

PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLICITY MEMBER- 

SHIP EXPANSION 


Milwaukee publicity: Focus worldwide at- 
tention on Milwaukee and the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce through magazine 
articles, r per stories, radio and tele- 
vision features, company advertising eam- 
paigns, motion pictures, map revisions, travel 
guides, encyclopedia articles, and textbooks. 

Membership communications: Keep entire 
membership informed of association objec- 
tives, activities, and accomplishments 
through monthly eight-page Issues of Mil- 
waukee Commerce and special periodic news- 
letters; also cover major local, State, and 
National business developments to increase 
membership knowledge and understanding 
of the many factors currently affecting busi- 
ness operations in Metropolitan Milwaukee. 
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Business trends and projections: Compile 
and issue quarterly analyses of business 
trends comparing Milwaukee to other areas; 
project Milwaukee's long-range business out- 
look to assist firms in estimating future sales 
and inventory volumes; economic appraisals. 

Membership expansion: Conduct spring 
campaign by the Selmacs, year-round asso- 
ciation membership club, and an intensive 
Tall campaign to increase the A. of C. mem- 
bership base; hold orientation meetings for 
executives of new member firms describing 
association objectives and projects, 

Milwaukee information clearinghouse: An- 
Swer hundreds of inquiries each month from 
business executives, students, persons in- 
terested in moving to Milwaukee, companies, 
and individuals requesting statistical data on 
Metropolitan Milwaukee and general infor- 
Mation on Milwaukee area business. 

Credit Bureau of Milwaukee, Inc.: A wholly 
Owned subsidiary of the association, provides 
Tetail credit data and special investigations 
for Milwaukee credit granting agencies. 
GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS—LEGISLATION; CIVIC, 

STATE, AND NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Business-legislative representation: Main- 
tain full-time staff representation in Madi- 
son during the State legislative sessions and 
at common council and county board meet- 
ings. Maintain Maison and communication 
Channels with Congress and Federal agen- 
cies. Appoint selected groups of business 
leaders to appear and testify at legislative 
hearings on particular issues affecting Mil- 
Waukee and the business community. 

State tax revision: Seek the adoption of a 
Comprehensive State tax revision program 
to reduce income and property taxes for all 
taxpayers through the introduction of a 
retat] sales tax in coordination with the Pub- 
lic Expenditure Survey of Wisconsin, Wis- 
Consin Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce, 

Economy in government: Strive for greater 
economy In all levels of government through 
Careful analysis of primary services and ad- 
Ministration; analyze and act on budgets of 
governmental units in metropolitan Mil- 
Waukee area 

Legislative service: Compile and maintain 
Complete and comprehensive file on proposed 
and pending State legislation, local ordi- 
nances, State and local administrative 
agency regulations, and a current directory 
ot elected and appointed National, State, and 
local officials, Make available to all mem- 
bers, as requested, copies and analyses of all 
Pending legislation. 

Business climate: Develop business climate 
Consciousness on the part of city, county, 
State, and National legislators and officials 
by outlining the effect which pending legis- 
lation would have on economic growth of the 
community. 


Philippine War Damage Claims 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


The House In Committee of tlie Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 8617) to author- 

the payment of the balance of awards for 
War damage compensation made by the 
Ppine War Damage Commission under 
the terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of April 30, 1946, and to authorize the 
Appropriatlon of $73 million for that purpose. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr., Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this 
amendment would force the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission to open 
offices in the Philippines and go into an 
exhaustive investigation of every prov- 
ince and every city and every village 
where these 85,000 awardees live. 

We have made provision in the act 
on page 3—we have not read that section 
yet—that if claimants living in the Phil- 
ippines at the time of the war, but now 
living outside of the Philippines, are 
otherwise eligible to receive payments 
under the act, they must show to the 
satisfaction of the Commission that they 
have invested an amount equal to the 
payment in the rehabilitation of the 
Philippine economy. But, if you look at 
section 104(c) of the original Rehabili- 
tation Act, which the gentleman's 
amendment would bring into operation, 
it provides that all of the provisions of 
this title shall be subject to the require- 
ment that, to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable, the Commission shall require 
that the lost or damaged property be re- 
built, replaced, or repaired before pay- 
ments of money are actually made to 
claimants under this title. 

Now, some of such property that has 
not been rebuilt, replaced, or repaired, 
should not now be rebuilt, replaced, or 
repaired to be put in the condition it 
was at that time. This would require 
them to go back and rebuild the kind of 
thing that was there 15 years ago. 

Let me read the next proviso in section 
104000: 

Provided, That if the Commission deter- 
mines It is impossible for any reason beyond 
the control of the claimant, or is imprac- 
tical to rebuild, replace, or repair the lost 
or damaged property, the Commission may 
make payment to the claimant without 
making said requirement. 

If the Commission waives the requirement 
that he rebuild, replace, or repair the dam- 
aged property, it then must require a con- 
dition which was referred to earlier; namely 
that the awardee agree to “invest the whole 
of such payments in such manner as will 
further the rehabilitation or the economic 
development of the Philippines.” 


Mr, JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? y 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 


Growth and Contributions of Radio 
Broadcasting Lauded as Significant 
Factor in American Progress—John P. 
Carr, Owner-Manager of Station 
WDNE in Elkins, W. Va., Highlights 
Milestones in Radio History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
birth of the radio broadcasting indus- 
try is a meaningful milestone in an era 
of unparalleled technological growth and 
increased commercial productivity which 
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have made us the most prosperous peo- 

ple on earth. 

This is National Radio Month; a 
period marking the 42d anniversary of 
radio broadcasting in this country; a 
time in which we recall with wonder the 
rapidly expanding influence of radio, 
such a novelty at the start, and now an 
item of necessity in virtually every 
home. From an unorganized beginning 
the radio industry has become a multi- 
million dollar giant, keeping us instantly 
informed of important events, providing 
relaxation and entertainment, selling our 
products, and providing innumerable 
public services. Without it we could 
have scarcely hoped to attain our posi- 
tion of economic preeminence among 
nations. 

It was my privilege on May 7, to at- 
tend a luncheon meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Elkins, W. Va., my home city. 
With fellow service club members, and 
guests, we listened to an address by 
John P. Carr, the owner-manager of 
radio station WDNE and a leader in civic 
and community affairs. “Jack” Carr 
offered enlightening comment on the 
growth, influence, and contributions of 
radio broadcasting. He pointed out to 
an appreciative group, headed by Rotary 
President Harry Wilmoth, that nearly all 
Americans are each day taking advan- 
tage of the benefits which this medium 
brings, and that the future promises con- 
tinuing advancement. Mr. Carr thought 
it particularly significant that in the 
past decade the total number of radios 
in working order has leaped 70 percent, 
to an estimated 183.8 million sets; 22 
million sets were sold in 1961 alone. The 
same year, gross income of commercial 
radio was a reported 8850 million, an in- 
crease of 14 percent over the preceding 
12 months. 

The radio stations of West Virginia 
are located in every section of the State, 
providing not only recreation and erter- 
tainment, but cooperating in civic and 
service programs at local and statewide 
levels. More than 50 stations are broad- 
casting in the Mountain State, a fact 
which gives ample proof of progressive 
interest shown in the radio-electronics 
field. 

Believing Mr. Carr’s address to be 
worthy of wider circulation among the 
Members of Congress and readers of this 
journal, I hereby request unanimous con- 
sent that it be reprinted in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

An ADDRESS BY JOHN P. Cana BEFORE THE 
Roranr CLUB OF ELKINS, W. Va., May 7, 
1962 
Gentlemen, I'm willing to bet you listened 

to the radio this morning, like almost every- 

body else did. You may have awakened to 
music from the clock radio. Or you probably 
heard the news while shaving, or the weather 
report while enjoying your first cup of coffee. 

Yes, radio starts the day with us and most 
often ends the day with us. It's so easy to 
flick on that dial and bring the whole world 
to your doorstep. It's so easy that radio is 
usually taken for granted, just like that cup 
of morning coffee. That's why I'm here to- 
day, just to pause briefly and call your atten- 
tion to radio and what it means to every- 
body; what it means to you. I am making 
this appearance in connection with the in- 
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dustrywide observance of National Radio 
Month. 

Radio is actually many things to all men. 
To some it’s the prime source of news, 
weather, and market reports. To others 
radio provides constant entertainment, 
music, drama, sports, And a great many 
people turn to radio as their major medium 
of information and education. To every- 
body, it’s pretty much of a constant com- 
panion, for over 98 percent of all households 
in the country have one or more working 
order radio sets. Most houses have many 
more. In fact, there are 3.4 radio sets per 
home today. This universality of radio con- 
tinues to increase each year of this television 
age, or should I say space age? 

Radio Advertising Bureau, which has 
chalienged the U.S. Census Bureau's 1960 
figures for homes with radios in working 
order, reports today that the current total 
of working order radio sets is 183.8 million. 
This represents a gain of 70 percent in total 
sets in use over the last decade. 

More than 60 million sets have been sold 
in the last 3 years, the Bureau said, In 
1961, 22 million sets were sold at retail. 
RAB's breakdown of the types of sets in use 
is as follows: 126.9 million home and port- 
able sets; 46.9 million auto radios; and 10 
million sets in public places. 

Comparing radio and other media, RAB 
points out that there are three times as many 
radio sets in use as the combined net paid 
circulations of all English-language daily 
newspapers in the United States. There are 
more than three times as many radio sets 
as TV sets. So that's what people think of 
radio today. I assure you they'll continue 
to buy more radios tomorrow, too. 

This vast medium was never deamed of 
by Marconi when he flashed his first wire- 
less signal across his father's estate in 
Bologna, Italy, way back in 1895. 

But there were at least some men who had 
this vision. In 1916, for example, David 
Sarnoff wrote to a colleague: “I have in 
mind a plan of development which will make 
radio a household utility in the same sense 
as the piano or phonograph. The idea is 
to bring music into the home by wireless.” 
And we can add to that today, besides the 
home, radio has been brought into the car, 
the pleasure boat, the tractor on the farm, 
at the beach, the picnic area—wherever 
people go. 

Of course, no celebration of the 42d year 
of radio broadcasting should be allowed to 
slip by without recognition of some of the 
people and events that have made radio 
what it is today. As a broadcaster, I have 
the privilege of reminding you of radio's 
early days, the coming of age time, so to 
speak 


Maybe some of you will recall these ex- 
perimental times, too. If there is one word 
that could describe radio in the early 1920's 
that word is “chaotic.” The rush for broad- 
casting licenses became a stampede. There 
were 382 radio stations on the air by 1922. 
There are now over 4,000 of us, 10 times 
more. But there's a slight difference in what 
the listener can receive. Then there. were 
multitudes of neighboring stations opera- 
ting on the same wave band. There was no 
such thing as a fixed schedule. Stations 
would sign on and off, practically at will, 
and all broadcasting would stop for lunch. 

I don't know whether I can vouch for the 
authenticity of this story, but it is recorded 
in broadcasting annals, and does effectively 
show the condition of early broadcasting. It 
seems that a sermon was being delivered 
by Evangelist Billy Sunday one Sunday on a 
New York station. In the midst of his hell- 
fire and brimstone talk he shouted, “Brothers 
and sisters, I ask you, what did Jonah say 
to the Whale?“ And then, immeditaely, 
listeners heard this announcement from an- 
other station on the same wavelength, 
“Take Carter’s Little Liver Pills.” 
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There were no stars on those early broad- 
casts. Since all talent was unpaid, anyone 
would step up to the mike, especially Aunt 
Tizzie who thought she had a fine soprano 
voice, or Professor Butler who would talk at 
the drop of the hat on “How To Raise Bees.“ 
When stars were persuaded to come to a 
broadcasting studio, unexpected things would 
happen. Ethel Barrymore made her radio 
debut in Chicago in 1924. She faced the 
microphone in a tiny studio on the second 
floor of a hotel. With one startled glance 
at the microphone and another at the 
manuscript held in her trembling hands, she 
gave a screech of fright. Similar occurrences 
were reported from almost every radio studio 
in the country. 

Of course, radio in its infancy was never 
imagined to have the sweeping commercial 
impact it has since achieved in American 
marketing. Radio was used at first merely 
as a means to induce the purchase of receiv- 
ing sets. It wasn't until the fall of 1931 
that the first radio advertising was actually 
planned. And, gentlemen, the first an- 
nouncement of commercials on radio split 
the industry wide open. Some were for it; 
some wholeheartedly against it. It was 
A.T. & T. who started the ball rolling. They 
were granted a permit for the erection of a 
station in New York. The company did not 
plan to provide any programs of its own, but 
rather to provide the facilities through which 
anyone with whom it could make a contract 
could send out their own programs, just like 
leasing its long-distance wires to other com- 
mercial enterprises. The first company to 
take advantage of this arrangement was a 
real estate concern which bought 10 minutes 
to extoll the leasing of apartments in a hous- 
ing development on the outskirts of the city. 
A short time later two other advertisers were 
added to this station's list, two advertisers 
who are still utilizing the medium today: 
Tidewater Ol] and American Express. 

These were the pioneer radio advertisers. 
They were followed quickly by department 
stores, drug concerns, food products, and the 
tobacco companies, a lineup very similar to 
today's advertisers. Thus started an era in 
which millions of dollars were spent in radio 
to sell the country innumerable products and 
services, Commercial radio broadcasting has 
helped make this Nation an entirely differ- 
ent place than it was back in 1922. And this 
advertising investment continues. Last year 
American radio grossed over $850 million, a 
big 14-percent increase over the previous 
year, a bigger increase than any other adver- 
tising medium enjoyed. Thus radio today 
is America's fastest growing advertising 
medium. 

Radio delivers some of the greatest impact 
in the history of advertising, through sing- 
ing commercials. Remember “Chiquita 
Banana“? That was 14 years ago. Remem- 
ber the classic of them all: “Pepsi Cola hits 
the spot“? That got started in 1939. Today 
we have “Reach for Listerine,” “Winston 
tastes good like a cigarette should,” and 
hundreds more. The commercial part of 
radio, as important as it is in bringing enter- 
talnment into the home, is only a portion of 
the framework of what makes radio a con- 
stant companion to everybody. You can't 
talk about radio without considering its 
ability to disseminate news, special events, 
sporting events, and publie services to the 
Nation and the community. 

Almost from the first, radio established 
itself as a primary news medium. The first 
broadcasts in 1920 were reports of the Mich- 
igan State, congressional and county primary 
elections, and later the presidential election 
returns. That started it, from then on news 
was followed by radio, wherever man went. 

On April 21, 1930, radio, and radio alone, 
broke one of the biggest news stories of the 
year, the Ohio State Penitentiary fire which 
killed 320 convicts. The news was on the 
air fully 8 hours before it was on the street 
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in print. The New York papers had to give 
radio full credit and they praised radio's 
graphic account of the fire as an old Negro 
convict gave the story through the prisoners’ 
viewpoint. 

And who can forget that memorable oc- 
casion on May 6, 1937? Then the voice of 
radio was at the scene for a one-in-a-mil- 
lion account of the Hindenburg disaster at 
Lakehurst, N.J. The announcer’s sobbing 
report of the disaster went down in special 
events broadcast history. And, then, start- 
ing in September of 1938, crisis broke on the 
world. For 20 days, radio stations through- 
out the country, hour-by-hour, followed the 
momentous events leading to World War II. 
It is safe to say that the American people 
heard more, and understood more, of what 
was happening in Europe than any other 
people of the world. That's radio’s job. 
And it has fulfilled this demand constantly. 

Today it's the bleep of Vanguard and Ex- 
plorer—on the air reports at rocket speed for 
a rocket age. 

Radio can also rocket you to your favorite 
arena to follow your favorite team. Radio 
leaped into the sports picture in 1922 when 
it broadcast the world series for the first 
time, It was done under adverse circum- 
stances, too. The announcer at the stadium 
phoned the play-by-play action to another 
announcer in a phone booth. He, in turn, 
relayed the action to an announcer at the 
microphone. And the station almost came 
off the air because of power failure. Yet 
that station received 4,000 letters after the 
historic broadcast. What a difference when 
the last world series was broadcast. This 
fall 70,706,000 people over 12 years of age 
followed the game by radio. Today there 
are many sporting events broadcast by radlo 
where no other medium can go. Sports fans 
can get all the action by radio. 

Radio is unmatched in the field of pub- 
lic service. I could cite innumerable exam- 
ples of how radio has come to the rescue 
of people, whole communities in need. My 
station alone last year broadcast over 10,- 
000 programs and spot announcements in 
support of community activities. Radio sup- 
ports, voluntarily, national organizations 
such as the March of Dimes; local organ- 
izations such as the Davis Memorial Hospital 
Campaign Fund. In April of 1958 the people 
of Dallas, for example, could be mighty 
thankful radio was on the job, I'll quote 
Time magazine in reporting this occasion: 

“Newsmen from Dallas radio stations 
helped make last week's devastating storm 
what one scientist called ‘the best docu- 
mented tornado in history.’ as the whirl- 
ing funnel gouged a path through the city 
from northeast to northwest, killing 10, in- 
juring 200, and causing $4 million loss in 
smashed homes and businesses, radio men 
tracked the storm closely in swift mobile 
units. Since the twister rarely moved fast- 
er than 20 miles per hour, they often sped 
in front of it, frequently beat police and 
disaster units to scenes of havoc. They 
gave the thousands of homeward-bound 
motorists accurate reports on where the tor- 
nado was heading, warned of streets al- 
ready clogged with mangled lines and tele- 
phone poles.” 

That was the way Time covered the story. 
They might have added, of course, that these 
same radio men saved innumerable lives in 
3 people to get out of the way, 

ast. 

But not all of radio’s accomplishments are 
of such a dramatic nature. Little incidents 
of importance to a very few people crop up 
continuously on the radio dials, too. Down 
in Sarasota, Fla. last year, four youngsters 
were playing around a construction project. 
They found a box containing 100 dynamite 
blasting caps. And as youngsters will do, 
they carted them off to a secret hiding place. 
The foreman of the job notified the police. 
The police called the two radio stations in 
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town, and they started broadcasting fre- 
Quent alerts. A young mother heard one 
of the broadcasts. Her daughter had said 
Something about knowing where some dyna- 
mite was. She had been earlier cautioned 
by her mother not to go near it. After 
hearing the broadcast, the mother put two 
and two together, She called the sheriff's 
Office. Through the daughter, the sheriff 
located the spot where the boys had hidden 
the caps. 

This is an example of the kind of thing 
Only radio can do with ease. Only radio 
can follow a person everywhere in the house, 
Out into the car, into photo darkrooms and 
G@uckblinds, along with do-it-yourselfers as 
they paint the outside woodwork, weed the 
garden cr wash the family car. Radio has 

dramatic acquaintance with people 
through 184 million sets. And people every- 
Where want radio's accompaniment when 
they wake up, work, or play. They want 
the time and weather reports, the music of 
today, the classical music of yesterday. 
They want the news of their neighbors and 
friends, of foreign ministers and their State 
Senators and Representatives. They want 
radio to live by. That's why Im here to 
Pause to celebrate radio's 42d year. Im 
Blad to have talked to you, and I'm proud 
that I represent one station among the other 
4,000 who serve the American people. I 
you for your time, and I vish you 

good listening. 


Kennedy Versus AMA on His Plan for 
Aged Medical Care and a Lobby Oper- 
ating From Inside the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
er, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following artiele from the New York 

Herald Tribune of May 2, 1962: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 2, 

1962] 

Kran r Versus AMA on Hrs PLAN ron AGED 
MEDICAL CARE AND a LOBBY OPERATING FROM 
INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE 

THE PRESS AGENTRY 
(By Robert C. Toth) 

Wasuincron.—Between 6 and 10 Govern- 
Ment employees have been working—some 
Call it lobbying—in the White House office 
for more than 3 months for President Ken- 
Redy's plan for medical care for the aged 
Under social security. 

They are housed in a four-room suite in 
the Executive Offices Building. The boss is 
Richard , an assistant to the Presi- 
dent who handles personnel (patronage) and 
Special projects, but who has no formal title. 

The group has been writing television and 
radio scripts, drafting advertisements, and 
helping with publicity releases for private 

tions that are backing the admin- 

\stration’s medical care plan, It also co- 

ordinates activities of these tions 

and provides a direct link with the President. 

Eest known among them is the National 
Council of Senior Citizens for Health Care 
Through Social Security. Others include the 
AFL-CIO and individual unions within the 
labor organization; the American Nurses 
Association, and the small band of doctors 
Who oppose the American Medical Associa- 
tion on this issue. 
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Private groups or local chapters pay for 
Pp the advertisements and radio-TV 
“bits” around the country. 

For example, a press release from the 
White House office on the stationery of the 
National Senior Citizens Council tells of the 
availability of “a 14-minute recording by two 
leading American doctors and a prominent 
registered nurse,” who discuss the Presi- 
dent’s medical care plan. 

“On the reverse side are nine 1-minute 
spot announcements by nine leading doctors 
who tell why they favor health care through 
social security,” the release says. 

THREE-DOLLAR PROPAGANDA 

Available from the council for $3, the rec- 
ord was made with the help of the White 
House group. Scripts were written there 
for the recording; although it turned out the 
doctors preferred to ad lib. 

The head of the medical care bill opera- 
tion first. was a public relations man, later 
transferred to a Government bureau. An 
advertising man from one of the largest 
agencies in New York was brought in, but he 
left after 6 weeks. A public information 
officer from a small Government bureau now 
serves as Office chief. All have been working 
undes Mr. Maguire. 

Through the office, the senior citizens have 
organized mass rallies of older persons at 
28 cities. The rallies will be held simul- 
taneously with Mr. Kennedy's appearance in 
Madison Square Garden May 19. His speech 
will be televised to the other meetings. 

TEMPO TO INCREASE 


The tempo of activities is expected to in- 
crease as the rallies approach and as the 
fight in Congress on the administration bill 
builds toward a climax. ` 

When a reporter called the office, an offi- 
cial was reluctant to say what work was be- 
ing done there. When the reporter indi- 
cated he knew some of the facts, the official 
agreed to an interview yesterday and dis- 
cussed the operation frankly. 

The office provides public relations guid- 
ance to the private groups which range from 
the senior citizens councils down to YWCA’s, 
he said. It also acts as a liaison between 
those groups and the Government. 


Asked if that function was not lobbying, 
he said the same thing has been done in 
every administration to marshal support for 
favored legislation, from purely domestic: 
legislation to foreign trade bills. It depends 
on what you define as lobbying, he said. 


Farm Address by Senator Wiley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a farm address prepared by me for 
delivery over Wisconsin radio stations. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CENTENNIAL OF U.S, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Friends, this year marks the 100th annl- 
versary of the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 

One hundred years ago on May 15, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, recognizing the significance of 
agriculture to our national economy and 
progress, signed a law creating the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
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On May 15, 1962, centennial observances 
will begin throughout the Nation. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, these 
will include efforts to tell the story of agri- 
culture's importance to our progress, in: 
Providing abundant, wholesome food—when, 
where, and in the forms we want it; creating 
millions of nonfarm jobs through sgricul- 
ture’s buying power; and through the proc- 
essing, manufacturing, transportation and 
merchandising of farm products; conserva- 
tion for productive use of our natural herit- 
age—soll, water, forests, and wildlife; en- 
ca the United States to be the world's 

exporter of agricultural products; 
and making possible a food for peace pro- 
gram as & major instrument of our foreign 
policy for peace in a free world. 
AGRICULTURE: AN ECONOMIC EMPIRE 

Today, agriculture is our Nation’s biggest 
industry. Its assets exceed $206 billion, Its 
annual cash sales total about $34 Dillion. 
It employs more than 7 million People on 
its 3.7 million farms and ranches. Four of 
every ten jobs in private employment are 
in agriculture, or related toit. Farmers and 
their families have a buying power of 840 
to $41 billion a year. Farmers use nearly 
half as much steel as the automobile and 
truck industry, more petroleum products 
than any other Industry, and are major pur- 
chasers of rubber, chemicals, electricity, and 
countless other products. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF U.S. AGRICULTURE TO THE 

WORLD 


America’s agriculture, too, is important to 
the world. The creation of an unparalleled 
capacity for producing food: Demonstrates 
that man now has the power to banish the 
age-old specter of hunger and famine; 
proves that freemen can and will develop 
an agricultural efficiency and productivity 
far beyond the reach of people under any 
other system of government; and gives 
strength and hope through food for peace. 

‘WISCONSIN—FAMOUS DAIRY STATE 


In Wisconsin, dairying, of course, is highly 
significant not only to our people and our 
economy but to the Nation, as: The No. 1 
milk-producing State, with an output of 
about 18 billion pounds annually; a way of 
life for our over 125,000 farm families; the 
creator of our famous cheeses and other 
high-quality dairy foods that have helped 
put Wisconsin on the map. 


GOALS FOR THE FUTURE 


Now, what are our goals for the future? 

These include: A continuing bountiful 
supply of food and fiber for American con- 
sumers at a fair price, however fast the pop- 
ulation increases. An adequate diet for the 
unemployed and other needy people of the 
United States. Strategic stockpiling against 
natural disaster or nuclear attack. Ex- 
panded, stable export markets for the prod- 
ucts of American agriculture. A fair return 


-to Ameriean farmers for their investment of 


capital and labor, thus resolving the paradox 


tween farm and city folks to appreciate the 
tremendous contribution the farmers make 
to the health of our people and our national 


progress. 


American Open House: A Warm Weapon 
in the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
many have written to me asking how 
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they might respond to President Ken- 
nedy’s plea, “Ask what you can do for 
America?” In promoting our expanded 
visit the U.S.A. program there is much 
each of us can do. No matter what our 
age or occupation, all Americans may do 
something which will be of immense 
value in our efforts to further interna- 
tional good will and understanding. 
With the direct expansion of travel pro- 
motion programs, every community in 
the United States has the right to expect 
international visitors. Oversea surveys 
show that our prospective visitors want 
to see all of America—our scenic won- 
ders, our villages, our prairies, our in- 
dustrial centers, and all the other in- 
gredients of this land that beckon them. 

European countries are showing Amer- 
icans that it takes more than Madison 
Avenue advertising techniques to pro- 
mote a permanent travel program. I 
have been greatly impressed with the 
hospitality extended through open house 
programs in countries such as Ireland, 
Denmark, Holland, and Great Britain. 
In most countries, the open house pro- 
gram consists of a very informal visit to 
a home to permit visitors to get to know 
a family or to see how the family lives. 
The visit usually does not involve a meal 
or an overnight stay. 

In Ireland, “Meet the Irish” is a plan 
that enables travelers bound for the 
Emerald Isle to arrange in adyance for 
personal introductions to congenial Irish 
people of similar ages, hobbies, and pro- 
fessions. In the “Meet the Danes” pro- 
‘gram, preparations for an open house 
visit are not made until a person reaches 
Copenhagen. Arrangements are then 
made within a 24-hour period for the 
selection of a family to act as hosts for a 
post-dinner meeting. “Get in Touch 
With the Dutch” is very similar to “Meet 
the Danes.” The Dutch feel that it is 
necessary for the tourist to appear in 
person when applying for an invitation 
so that the tourist office will get an im- 
pression of the person requesting a visit. 

Although Europe no longer has a mo- 
nopoly on travel promotion, the United 
States is just beginning to bridge the 
travel gap. Before the creation of the 
US. Travel Service in June of last year, 
the United States was the only major 
country in the world without an official 
tourist promotion bureau. The Service 
is doing much to create interest and ex- 
citement for promoting travel to Amer- 
ica, with the theme for this year being: 
“Travel a New World—See the U.S.A.” 
The Travel Service has opened foreign 
travel offices in Paris, London, Frank- 
furt, Mexico City, Sydney, San Paulo, 
and Tokyo. The Service is providing in- 
formation required by the foreign trav- 
eler to the United States, which will be 
easily accessible and obtainable, and has 
simplified entry and exit requirements 
for visitors. The program of the US. 
Travel Service is designed to coordinate 
and complement the significant resur- 
gence of activity of the entire travel 
industry. 

Mr, Speaker, how best to answer the 
original question: “What can you do for 
America?” Each of us can do much to 
help the Service to fulfill one of its most 
important objectives: making the inter- 
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national traveler’s trip to the United 
States more enjoyable by insuring a 
warm and friendly welcome. A series 
of regional meetings sponsored by the 
Travel Service are now being held with 
Governors, mayors, local officials, busi- 
nessmen, and civic leaders. The pur- 
pose of these meetings is to discuss ways 
of overcoming language and other diffi- 
culties which would make our foreign 
visitors feel more at home. 

Here is an opportunity for Americans 
to be part of a significant grassroots 
movement, This is the answer of many 
for a hometown peace corps. Amefi- 
cans, young and old, especially those of 
us who speak or are learning a foreign 
language, have an opportunity to be an 
amateur linguist and goodwill ambas- 
sador at the same time. Communities 
all over the Nation are adapting the Eu- 
ropean open-house and open-door pol- 
icies with a special American blend of 
warmth and hospitality. The National 
Association of Travel Organizations in 
their “Travel U.S.A. Handbook” lists the 
following activities which we all may 
promote in our communities: 

First. Operate a downtown travel in- 
formation center equipped to serve both 
domestic and foreign visitors, 

Second. Alert the mayor's office, police 
force, and other city officials when they 
can be of service in welcoming or assist- 
ing groups. 

Third. Maintain a roster of private 
citizens who volunteer to meet visitors 
and who are bilingual or possess profes- 
sional or hobby skills which they will 
share with visitors. 

Fourth. Assist in arranging for visi- 
tors to see model homes, shopping cen- 
ters, and other local attractions. 

Fifth. Provide at airports, depots, and 
other arrival points, suitable signs in 
several languages and where possible, 
ae personnel to assist foreign vis- 
tors, 

Mr, Speaker, there are no limits as to 
what each of us can do. The Meet 
American Club in Washington, D.C., is 
an example of what a group of people 
have done to make the international 
visitor feel at home. The club was 
established to provide a place where for- 
eign visitors to the Nation’s Capital 
might meet Americans on a social basis. 
Every Friday evening, the club has a 
reception with a short program followed 
by dances and games, Programs vary 
from cha-cha exhibitions to lectures on 
topics such as, “How To Listen to Amer- 
ican Music” and “International Com- 
munication for the Deaf.” While most 
programs and conversations are in 
English, many of the club's members 
speak Spanish, French, German, and 
other languages. A foreign visitor may 
partake in the club's weekly events 
which have included picnics, visits to 
places of interest in the Nation’s Capital 
and nearby States, theater parties, 
weekend trips, and buffet suppers. 
Members frequently invite guests to 
their homes for meals and exchange 
ideas. 

The question which one might be ask- 
ing now: What does all this activity 
accomplish? Travel is our most dynamic 
weapon in our continuing efforts to ob- 
tain better understanding of America in 
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the minds of the people of the world. 
The true American image has often been 
distorted and blurred in the eyes of our 
foreign friends through impressions left 
by Hollywood movies, by foreign news- 
papers, and sometimes by our own tour- 
ists and oversea military personnel. We 
have spent millions of dollars to correct 
these false impressions with programs 
such as the Voice of America broadcasts 
and the pictorial displays of our U.S. 
Information Service. The impact of 
these efforts upon the mind of a foreign 
citizen cannot be seriously compared with 
the dramatic effects of an actual visit 
to the United States. 

A young doctor from East. Germany 
came here with a picture of Americans 
as being materialistic, pleasure seeking, 
having no family life, and lacking reli- 
gious and moral values. The news- 
papers he read daily depicted America as 
a capitalistic society out to colonize the 
world, capture foreign markets, and pro- 
mote war economy. Just how valuable 
a stay in the United States is seen in a 
letter written by the young doctor when 
he returned to Germany. He wrote the 
following postscript: 

The people of my country do not know 
that Americans are like this. But they will 
know, for I write many letters now, The 
newspaper articles are always questioned for 
their truth, but my parents and friends be- 
lieve what I write and they read my letters 
to many of their friends, too. 


Attracting and taking care of inter- 

national visitors is also good dollars-and- 
cents business. It is foreign aid in re- 
verse. Foreign travel is our one export 
which offers a direct market benefit to 
the greatest number of Americans with- 
out depleting any of our resources, The 
tourist dollar benefits all types of busi- 
nesses, from the big transportation com- 
panies to the small curio dealers. They, 
in turn, put money back into circulation, 
where it will do the economy the most 
good. 
The following editorial, “A Warm 
Weapon in the Cold War,” in the April 
14, 1962, Saturday Evening Post, points 
to the significance of attracting foreign 
travelers to the United States and its 
impact on the problem of our gold re- 
serves: 

While other alert countries have been 
happily raking in great sums by tapping the 
yearning of people everywhere to travel in 
foreign countries, the Yankee trader has been 
sleeping on the sidelines. It isn’t that 
Americans don't like the idea of traveling. 
Last year 2 million of us went overseas and 
spent a whopping $2 billion. Without much 
encouragement from us, about 600,000 for- 
eigners came here and spent $900 million. 
The result was an unfavorable travel deficit 
of $1,100 million. 

In the past when the United States spont 
more abroad than it took in, the imbalance 
was unimportant. But now that our mili- 
tary bases and other foreign-ald commit- 
ments cost us between $3 and $4 billion 
more than we net from export trade, the 
situation can no longer be ignored. In fact, 
we must either export more or abandon 
some of our oversea positions in the cold 
war struggle. 

As almost all nations except America 
have learned, one of the easiest ways to earn 
foreign exchange is from tourists. 


We are just beginning to realize the 
potential of the vast untapped market 
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of tourism. America is beautiful, Amer- 
ica is hospitable, America has much to 
offer the international visitor. It is not 
enough to say “come to America“ to the 
world and extol the wonders of the 
United States unless we are prepared to 
be a good host. Visitor satisfaction is 
the key to a successful travel program. 
That is where we come in. 

Find out what visitor services pro- 
grams are established in your com- 
munity. In communities where such a 
program is not underway, one effective 
method of starting is asking the mayor 
to summon a meeting of all interested 
in tourism and form an active committee 
from this nucleus. The U.S. Travel 
Service is prepared to assist your com- 
munity in planning a program to at- 
tract and take care of international 
visitors. 


Persecution of Religion in the Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, on February 17, 1962, Arch- 
bishop-Metropolitan Joseph Slipy of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church celebrated 
his 70th birthday. This occasion was 
noted by Christians of both Ukrainian 
and non-Ukrainian descent everywhere 
in the free world. The commemoration 
did not carry the joyful tone of most 
birthday celebrations since Archbishop 
Slipy has been imprisoned in a Soviet 
concentration camp for 17 years. 

Archbishop Slipy’s living martyrdom 
and his steadfast refusal to bow to the 
will of his atheistic Red oppressors is a 
Source of inspiration to freedom-loving 
People all ovér the world, He was ar- 
rested along with other Ukrainian 
bishops by the Russian Communists in 
1945 after the Western Ukraine, with its 
8 million people, was incorporated into 
the Soviet Union as a result of the Tehe- 
Tan and Yalta agreements. Refusing to 
compromise his ideals, Archbishop Slipy 
is the only survivor out of 10 Ukrainian 
bishops whom the Russians sentenced to 
penal servitude on fabricated charges. 

Since the United States participated 
in the Teheran and Yalta agreements, 
we must share the responsibility for the 
barbaric treatment accorded to Catholic, 
Orthodox, and other Christians in the 
Ukraine. My friend, Dr, Anthony Zu- 
kowsky, president of the North Dakota 
State branch of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, has requested 
that I call this intolerable situation to 
the attention of the Senate by introduc- 
ing in the Recor a letter he has written 
on the subject, together with an editorial 
that appeared in the February 10, 1962, 
issue of the Ukrainian weekly, Svoboda. 
Both this editorial and Dr. Zukowsky's 
excellent presentation graphically illus- 
trate the terrible persecution of religion 
in the Ukraine, a persecution that vio- 
lates not only the United Nations uni- 
versal declaration of human rights and 
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the traditional freedoms of man under 
the universal natural law, but also the 
alleged freedom of religion granted by 
the Constitution of the Soviet Union it- 
self. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Zukowsky’s letter and the 
editorial from Svoboda be printed in the 
appendix of the Recorp as part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Bismarck, N. DAK., April 21, 1962. 
Hon. MILTON R. YOUNG, 
U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YOUNG: A couple of years 
ago our organization called your attention 
to the fact that in April 1945 Russian Com- 
munist regime launched their brutal drive to 
destroy the Ukrainian Catholic Church. We 
stated at that time that on April 11, 1945, 
Russian Communist regime arrested all the 
Ukrainian Catholic bishops, including the 
archbishop metropolitan, Joseph Slipy, the 
head of the Ukrainian Catholic Church, and 
imprisoned them. The latter who, alone of 
10 bishops, is still alive after a term of 17 
years of penal servitude in the Soviet con- 
centration camp. 

Since that tragic date 2 apostolic visitators 
and 11 bishops were deported and murdered. 
Out of over 3,000 Ukrainian priests, 50 per- 
cent were deported and killed, 20 percent 
escaped abroad, and the rest are under- 
ground. Out of 520 monks, only 78 remain 
alive today; and from 1,090 Ukrainian Cath- 
olic nuns, only 30 percent are still alive. Of 
the 3,040 parishes and 4,400 churches and 
chapels, 25 percent fell into the hands of the 
Russian Orthodox priests, and the remain- 
der are either closed or have been destroyed. 
The Soviet Government destroyed 15 monas- 
teries and closed the ecclesiastical academy, 
2 seminaries, 9,900 primary and 380 second- 
ary schools. It suspended 35 Ukrainian 
Catholic publications and 38 Ukrainian 
newspapers, liquidated 41 Ukrainian Cath- 
olic organizations and social institutions. 
Millions of the faithful also became victims 
of the Communist terror. * 

In this same instance we would like to re- 
call to you similar destruction of the Ukrai- 
nian Orthodox Church in eastern Ukraine, 
where within 10 years from 1921 to 1931 Rus- 
sian Communist regime unjustly. arrested 
and annihilated 80 bishops with the metro- 
politan Vasyl Lykivsky at the head and also 
thousands of priests and millions of faithful. 

Since we have written to you in regard to 
this very important matter 2 years ago, noth- 
ing has changed over there, so today we 
would like to call your attention to this 
problem again, because it is 17 years ago since 
the arrest of Archbishop Joseph Slipy on 
April 11, 1945, and because February 17, 1962, 
was his 70th birthday. 

Honoring the 70th birthday of metropoli- 
tan Joseph Slipy, 14 bishops of the free 
world—-3 in the United States, 4 in Canada, 
and 1 each in Italy; Australia, Germany, 
France, Brazil, Argentina, and England—is- 
sued a special pastoral letter designating 
February 18, 1962, as a day of massive prayer 
in his reverence. He has been a prisoner of 
the Communists since 1945, and after com- 
pleting the 8-year term for which he was 
sentenced to serve, he was tried again in 
Moscow and sentenced anew. Ukrainian 
Catholic bishops of the free world in their 

letter requested the faithful to re- 
peat thelr ardent prayer crusade so that God 
would grant a better future. They sald, “Let 
us bring to the attention of all nations the 
injustice that is perpetrated and ask that 
they join us in prayer.” 

In three Ukrainian Catholic dioceses of 
the United States on February 18, 1962 
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Masses were Offered for the special intention 
of Metropolitan Slipy in Philadelphia by 
Archbishop Metropolitan Ambruse Senyshyn; 
in New York by Bishop Joseph Smmondiuk 
and in Chicago by Bishop Jaroslay Garbro 
celebrating special pontifical divine liturgies. 

Since February 18 many concerts, radio 
and TV programs, holy hours, and other re- 
ligious and civic manifestations were held all 
over the free world and especially in Canada 
and across the United States, including our 
State of North Dakota, in honor of this spiri- 
tual leader Archbishop Slipy. Special press 
conference was held by Bishop Joseph 
Smmondiuk and other Ukrainian leaders at 
the Hotel Commodore in New York. The 
conference was well attended by American 
news, radio and TV media. It was pointed 
out by Bishop Smmondiuk that the free 
world is indifferent to the plight of this 
church leader and the entire Ukrainian hier- 
archy and appealed to them for support. He 
called to their attention the brutal destruc- 
tion and persecution of the Ukrainians. 
Many leading American and foreign papers 
carried an extensive report on the Ukrainian 
manifestation and the pastoral letter issued 
in behalf of Metropolitan Slipy and Ukrainian 
Catholic churches. 

In the Canadian Parllament, Hon. W. Wall, 
Canadian senator, delivered a vigorous 
speech on behalf of the martyed Ukrainian 
church, the bishops, and in behalf of the su- 
preme spiritual leader, Metropolitan Slipy, 
who is still a prisoner of the Kremlin rulers. 

Enclosed is a copy of Svoboda, Ukrainian 
weekly of February 10, 1962, which has an 
editorial under the title “Tribute to Ukrain- 
ian Martyr” which illustrates the sentiments 
of the Ukrainians in the free world. For 
your information I am also Inclosing the 
book of Gregory Luznycky, Ph. D., under the 
title “Persecution and Destruction of the 
Ukrainian Church by the Russian Bolshe- 
viks" of which the last sentence is “The 
tragic history of the Ukrainian Catholic and 
Ukrainian Orthodox churches, their perse- 
cution, martyrdom and liquidation by 
brutal force of the Soviet Russian Govern- 
ment is a record unique in the world for 
its inhumanity and barbarity. This record 
can never be erased from the annals of Rus- 
sian history or from the conscience of the 
Soviet leaders, whatever their names or titles 
may be.” 

We would like to call your attention that 
these tragic movements took place since 
the western part of Ukraine with its 8 million 
people was incorporated into the Soviet So- 
cialist Republic and fell under the Soviet 
Russian domination after World War U un- 
der the Teheran and Yalta agreements. 
Since the United States took part in those 
agreements then it would only seem proper 
to feel obligated morally to find ways and 
means of helping the oppressed people. 
Therefore, in behalf of our organization and 
25,000 Americans of Ukrainian descent living 
in North Dakota, and I am sure there is sim- 
ilar feeling among all Ukrainians in the free 
world, I respectfully request that this 
dreadful situation on the religious per- 
secution in Ukraine be presented to the U.S. 
Senate. I also request that the Secretary of 
State propose the U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations to make all effort that the 
condition of the religious persecution in 
Ukraine be placed on the agenda of the 
United Nations Assembly, with further re- 
quest that Metropolitan Joseph Slipy, head 
of.the Ukrainian Catholic church in the 


Ukraine, and ali the prelates of the Catholic 


and Orthodox churches be released from 
prison and granted their freedom, since this 
is a direct violation of the human rights 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in December of 1948. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA, State Branch of 
North Dakota. 
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[From the Svoboda Ukrainian Weekly, Feb. 
10, 1962] 
‘TRIBUTE TO UKRAINIAN MARTYR 

A week from today, on February 17, 1962, 
70 years will pass since the birth of the Most 
Reverend Joseph Slipy, Archbishop of Lviv 
and Metropolitan of Ukrainian Catholics in 
Western Ukraine. Ukrainian Catholics as 
well as Ukrainian Orthodox throughout the 
free world will solemniy mark this 
birthday of one of the true martyrs and 
patriots of the Ukrainian people. 

Regrettably, the 70th anniversary of the 
birth of Metropolitan Slipy will be observed 
by Ukrainian Catholics without the oppor- 
tunity of communicating their Joy and hap- 
piness to the recipient of these great honors 
and reverence—the martyred Ukrainian 
Catholic prelate. For he is not among us 
today; he cannot even be found in enslaved 
Ukraine, as he was imprisoned by ruthless 
Communist persecutors and deported far 
from Ukraine, somewhere in the northern 
reaches of Siberia. 

As we here in the United States and else- 
where are preparing to mark his 70th birth- 
day, the world knows little or refuses to 
hear of the martyred life of this great 
Ukrainian Catholic leader, 

A tew weeks ago the world press reported 
that Nikita Khrushchev sent a New Year's 
greeting to Pope John XXIII, in which he 
expressed concern for world peace and the 
well-being of humanity. But the same Rus- 
sian Communist dictator is ruthlessly per- 
secuting the venerable Ukrainian Catholic 
metropolitan for no other reason than for 
his firm adherence to his ancestral Catholic 
faith and for his love for his people. 

Metropolitan Slipy has become a symbol 
of loyalty and faithfulness to his church and 
to his Ukrainian people. He is an intrepid, 
fearless fighter for something that neither 
Khrushchev nor his godless puppets in 
Ukraine can ever understand, as they are im- 
bued with heinous materialistic philosophy, 
with a bottomless hatred of religion and of 
everything which is dear to the Ukrainian 
people. 5 

The grandeur of Metropolitan Slipy's mar- 
tyred heroism lies in the fearless position 
which he took before his jallers in 1945 in 
Kiev, when the Russian Bolsheviks brought 
the entire Ukrainian Catholic episcopate to 
trial for “high treason.” His dignified stand, 
as well as that of six other Ukrainian Cath- 
olic bishops, his righteousness and fearless 
belief in his principles and his unswerving 
fidelity to God, his church, and his people— 
are the same great qualities which charac- 
terized true saints and martyrs in the first 
era of Christianity. 

Moscow put pressure on Metropolitan 
Slipy and all his bishops to renounce their 
Catholic faith and embrace the spurious 
Russian Orthodox Church, controlled by the 
Kremlin. When Metropolitan Slipy refused 
to betray his church and his people, he was 
put on trial for alleged “high treason” and 
collaboration with the Germans during their 
occupation of Ukraine. Together with Arch- 
bishop Slipy the Russian Bolsheviks “tricd” 
such Ukrainian Catholic bishops as N. Budka, 
M. Charnetsky, G. Khomyshyn, J. Latyshev- 
sky, G. Lakota, and, later on, Bishop Josaphat 
Kotsylovsky. All were condemned to many 
years of hard labor. Metropolitan Slipy was 
condemned to 8 years of hard labor, which 
he spent as a common criminal in one of 
the slave labor camps in the north. Upon 
his release, he was subjected to continuous 


to embrace Russian Orthodoxy, and 


pressure 

when he refused, he was again sentenced to 5 
years of hard labor. When the metropolitan 
terminated his second penal servitude, he 
was allowed to return to his native Ukraine 
with the explicit order not to exercise his 
priestly duties, but he refused to accept this 
condition as well. In May 1959, he was con- 
demned for the third consecutive time, to 
7 years of hard labor. There have been re- 
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ports that he was ill and that he was kept 
in a prison near the city of Irkutsk, eastern 
Siberia. There was also a report that he 
Was brought back to Kiev, but subsequently 
was transferred in the fall of 1961 to a prison 
in Rozalvka in the Mordovian Autonomous 
Republic. 

All other Ukrainian Catholic bishops who 
were arrested by the NKVD—Kotsylovsky, 
Khomyshyn, Latyshevsky, Lakota, Budka and 
Charnetsky are reported as having died in 
Soviet dungeons. The late Pope Pius XII 
in two notable encyclicals, Orientales Omnes 
Ecclessias (1946) , and Omnes Ecclesias (1952) 
deplored the persecution of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church. His Holiness Pope John 
XXII on many occasions demonstrated his 
love of and understanding for the suffering 
Ukrainian Catholic Church and its martyrs, 
bishops and priests. There have even ap- 
peared newspaper reports in the German 
Catholic press that Metropolitan Slipy will 
be one of the new cardinals to be appointed 
in pectore (secretly—Ed.) by the Pope. 
WORLDWIDE OBSERVANCE OF SLIPY’S BIRTHDAY 


In recognition of his great devotion to and 
martyrdom for the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church and the Ukrainian people, the 
Ukrainian Catholic hlearchy in the United 
States takes the lead in worldwide observ- 
ances of the 70th birthday of Metropolitan 
Slipy. Under the auspices of Metropolitan 
Senyshyn, and the archdiocese of Philadel- 
phia, and the dioceses of Stamford and Chi- 
cago, February 18, 1962, will be dedicated 
to observances in honor of the martyred 
Ukrainian metropolitan. Special committees 
are belng formed in parishes which will pre- 
pare appropriate ceremonies. All Ukrainian 
Catholic bishops in the free world will issue 
a special appeal to their faithful and the 
clergy calling for solemn observances of this 
signal anniversary. 

In New York City a special press con- 
ference will be held for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the American press, both Catholic 
and secular, with the plight of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church, and the suffering and 
martyrdom of its bishops and priests. 

In commemorating the 70th birthday of 
Metropolitan Slipy, Ukrainian Catholics and 
Ukrainian Orthodox alike will demonstrate 
their unity and patriotism by honoring one 
of the most persecuted Ukrainian church- 
men in the history of Ukraine. By observing 
the birthday of this herole and patriotic 
prelate, we must also call the attention of 
the American Government, the U.N. and the 
American people at large to the long-for- 
gotten and persecuted Ukrainian people and 
their church. To do thus is our duty as 
free American citizens-and as descendants 
of the great Ukrainian people. 


Attention Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B, HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 19, 1962, edition of 
the Globe, northwest Iowa’s Catholic 


newspaper printed at Sioux City, Iowa. 


This editorial is another indication of 
the great interest in my area in legisla- 
tion to authorize deductions from gross 
income for educational expenses. As the 
editor so aptly points out, my bill on this 
subject does not attempt to solve all the 
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problems of education but it is certainly 
a step in the right direction. 

I hope that my colleagues in the Con- 
gress will take a few minutes to read the 
following editorial: 


ATTENTION TAXPAYERS 


H.R. 10826, a bill introduced by Congress- 
man CHARLES Horven of Iowa's Eighth Dis- 
trict dealing with the financial problem of 
education, deserves the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of all parents. 

The crisis of education in America today 
has been clouded over in the controversy of 
Federal aid and aid to private schools. On 
the one hand, a great number of our citi- 
zens oppose Federal aid of any kind because 
of the very real danger of Government con- 
trol of education. In addition many oppose 
any legislation that ignores the 7 million 
pupils in private schools, They oppose not 
only because such legislation would be un- 
just, but also the threat it poses to the Amer- 
ican tradition of a pluralistic society, best 
preserved by the two school systems. 

For this reason the Hoeven bill is a re- 
freshing new look at the problems of all 
our schools. It avoids the controversy of 
Federal aid by giving tax exemption to the 
parents. It avoids the controversy of giving 
aid or ignoring private schools, by giving the 
exemption to parents of all children. 

The Hoeven bill very simply allows a de- 
duction of $300 to the taxpayer when, filing 
his Federal income tax when he has paid for 
such expenses as tuition, fees, books, and 
supplies required by the school. It covers 
the cost of education from grade school to 
college and includes both public and, pri- 
vate schools. $ t 

The bill does not attempt to solve all the 
problems of education but at least it is a 
start in the right direction. It involves no 
Federal outlay of money, it involves no new 
Federal agency to administer it, thus saving 
the taxpayer, and no bureaucrats to interfere 
with the running of our schools. Because 
the bill is so simple in execution, so direct 
in its ald to those most concerned, so lack- 
ing in administrative cost, a cynic would 
doubt its chances of passage. 

Perhaps if this bill receives the publicity 
it deserves, taxpayers will urge their Rep- 
resentatives to vote for H.R. 10826. We sug- 
gest that you write your Congressnian and 
urge his backing of this fair legislation. 


National Guardsmen Reply to Attack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an editorial appeared in a local news- 
paper in my district attacking and criti- 
cizing the National Guard. As a sup- 
porter of the National Guard, I deplored 
the great disservice done by the editorial. 
It was devoid of fact or reason, because 
anyone having any knowledge whatever 
of the history of our Nation must realize 
that the National Guard has been one of 
the pillars of the foundation of our very 
existence, 

The members of the National Guard 
are dedicated men. They have per- 
formed, in time of war and in time of 
peace, services that our people can never 
forget. As a citizen and Member of 
Congress, I appreciate these services; and 
I want it known that I will do everything 
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humanly possible to perpetuate the Na- 
tional Guard and, as I have in the past, 
to provide it with the necessary equip- 
ment and materiel to carry out its mis- 
sion. 

It is sad, indeed, that there are those 
in our midst who in time of war and 
stress sing the praises of our troops who 
are going into battle, but after the guns 
have ceased take it upon themselves to 
do nothing but criticize and find fault. 
This, of course, cannot be helped and I 
know that the great majority of people 
join with me in supporting the National 
Guard who from the beginning of our 
Nation have served us well and have 
Played an important part in the winning 
of every war in our history. 

Apparently, this particular editorial 
was felt very keenly by members of a 
National Guard unit in my district and 
a letter was sent to the paper in ques- 
tion. This was written with the spirit 
and feeling of these dedicated guards- 
men. I insert herewith a copy of the 
letter so that all may know and under- 
stand the feelings of many members of 
the National Guard and why they serve 
their country so well. 

The letter follows: 

NATIONAL GUARDSMEN REPLY TO ATTACK 


It has been brought to our attention that 
your newspaper recently published an edi- 
torial which was anything but compli- 
mentary to the National Guard organizations 
throughout the land. In reply to your edi- 
torial we would like you and your readers to 
hear the other side of the story. Perhaps 
ignorance of the true facts in this matter 
has caused many Americans such as your- 
selves to knock something which on the 
Surface appears to be impractical. We feel a 
thorough investigation would reveal that the 
National Guard is truly a dedicated and 
Worthwhile organization. 

It is doubtful that anyone will deny that 
the National Guard has a long and proud 
history. Many of our present units trace 
their lineage back to the militia units which 
fought the American Revolution; and every 
War since 1776. Books have been written 
about the performance of “Citizen Soldiers” 
in the Civil War, the First World War, Sec- 
ond World War, and the Korean conflict. 
Even today, the 165th Infantry is known 
throughout the land, not as the 165th, but 
as “The Fighting 69th of New York.” To- 
day this outstanding and famous unit is one 
of the most able organizations in the coun- 
try. The Army has changed a great deal 
since these units were in the national lime- 
light, but the spirit of their past glories 
guides these men through rigorous, intense, 
and truly dedicated training sessions. 

Another phase of the story which will not 
be denied is the fact that the National Guard 
has always gotten the dirty Jobs when called 
to active duty. There is a tendency in this 
country to completely neglect our Armed 
Forces during peacetime. And when the mud 
Starts to fly, Uncle Sam is always caught 
with his hands in his pockets. It takes him 
sometimes 6 months to a year to organize his 
fighting forces and strike back. But who 
usually keeps the wolf from the door until 
Our defenses are developed? The National 
Guard, that’s who. Fighting with under- 
Manned units and outmoded equipment 
against overwhelming odds, they give our 
Tegulars enough precious time to develop 
effective combat troops from the plumbers, 
teachers, clerks, and salesmen 60 quickly 
recruited by the Selective Service Bureau. 
Without the guard units, there is a distinct 
Possibility that World War II could have 
been fought in the wheat fields of the Middle 
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West, instead of the rice fields of Asia; or the 
streets of Boston, instead of the streets of 
the cities in Western Europe; or Jones Beach, 
instead of Normandy. 

Many of the people we listen to tell us 
that they remember before the war when 
they belonged to the guard. They would 
go to the spacious armories and meet with 
their buddies. They would parade around 
with fancy uniforms on, or drink beer or 
play cards all night. Summer camp was a 
ball. Many citizens today maintain this 
same distorted view of the guard. For the 
benefit of these misinformed individuals, let 


The present day guardsman re 
armory on drill night at about 7:30 p.m. 
A quick change into his clean, starched fa- 
tigue uniform and spit-polished boots, and 
rolicall at 7:45. After inspection, classes 
start. The subjects taught are of a highly 
technical nature; radar control systems, bal- 
listic computers, automatic weapons, nu- 
clear warfare, and on and on. Instructors 
work for weeks on their own time to prepare 
interesting and comprehensive classes. 
Notes are taken, and difficult tests are given. 
The classes end at around 10:30 pm. There 
is a closing formation, after which about 
half the men are free to go home. The rest 
remain to attend to various administrative 
details. When guns have to be cleaned, 
they are cleaned after the drill is over. In 
our unit we have a rifle and pistol team. 
They hold a 1-hour practice session after 
the drill is over. Almost every week there 
is a meeting of all the noncommissioned 
officers in the unit. This is held after the 
regular drill. The result is that every week 
there are men who arrive at the armory at 
around 7 to 7:30 p.m. and don't leave until 
11 pm.tolam. Many travel an hour or so 
to get home. The next day is a workday. 
And yet the complaints are minimal. It's 
all a part of the job that must be done. 
And friends, there is nothing more demoral- 
izing than to come in to work the next 
morning looking like you've been up half the 
night to hear some joker make some snide 
comment about you being out with the boys 
last night “playing soldier.” 

But don’t these guys get paid for that 
stuff? Yes, they do. They receive 1 day's 
pay on the Regular Army pay scale for each 
drill. For a private this amounts to $2.86 
before taxes. To earn this he must pro- 
vide transportation to the armory, give up a 
minimum of 3 hours of his time, have his 
uniforms starched and pressed, patches 
sewed on, and purchase necesary equipment 
not issued by the guard. This includes a 
sleeping bag, a fatigue cap, socks, a foot 
locker, patches and insignia, and so forth. 
The items mentioned are the very barest 
essentials. In most cases men purchase 
extra uniforms because the Army can’t 
afford to issue enough so that the men will 
look presentable at all times. But what 
about the sergeants, don't they earn a 
bundle? Yes, they earn the fantastic sum 
of $6 per drill. From this deduct the same 
expenses as for the private, plus a little 
more. He spends 4 to 5 hours on drill nights. 
He has to prepare to teach classes on his 
own time. And, mosf important, he is ex- 
pected to come down to the armory 1 ad- 
ditional night per week without pay. 
Although they are issued two or three fatigue 
uniforms, most find they can’t get by with 
less than six. After each 3-year enlistment 
they are entitled to get new boots issued, 
but there is always a shortage and they in- 
variably wind up buying them. They cost 
about $14 a pair. We are not in a position 
to speak for the officers, but we are aware 
that their plight is similar. 

Let's go beyond drill nights. In addition 
to the drills, each unit spends 3 weekends 
a year firing small arms at points through- 
out the State. On these weekends the men 
arrive at the armory very early on Saturday 
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morning and travel via convoy to the firing 
ranges. They return on Sunday evening, 
and Monday morning it is back to work 
again. They lose precious time away from 
their families. 

The wife can’t go anywhere, because the 
car is at the armory. It is difficult to get 
excused from these weekends, s0 it's possible 
to miss out on your best friend’s wedding or 
your niece's christening. 

In addition to the drills and weekend fir- 
ings, there are always parades (three or four 
per year), and the scouts who want to come 
for a tour of our armory on Saturday, or 
the PTA who is running a bazaar and wants 
us to come over and display some of our 
equipment. These things are voluntary, and 
we enjoy doing them, but we get no pay. 
In short, the time that these guardsmen put 
in without pay often exceeds the time put 
in with pay. 

Now let's hit the real sore spot. Just 
what do our neighbors think we do when we 
go to summer camp each year? Well, the 
purpose of summer camp is to apply the 
classroom knowledge we learned all year 
back In the armory. This is a major under- 
taking. To cram all this work into 2 short 
weeks is nigh impossible; but we try. The 
result is an average of 3 or 4 hours sleep each 
night. We wallow in the mud, melt in the 
sun, and starve on the shortened Army 
chow. But when we get home, we don't tell 
all our troubles to our friends, because no- 
body wants to listen to a guy moaning about 
what a hard time he had. So we tell people 
about the two or three good times we might 
have had. People enjoy hearing these stories, 
so we go on. The result is that we become 
our own worst publicity agents. We tend to 
give our friends the impression that all we 
do is drink beer, play cards and generally 
cavort about on our 2 weeks vacation“. It's 
truly unfortunate that we present this view 
of ourselves, but we have no one to blame 
but our own members. 

Some time ago there was a crusade on 
within the Regular Army to replace some of 
their older barracks buildings with newer 
facilities. It was a good idea. These build- 
ings were rather old, even though the Army 
had kept them in very good shape. Well, the 
buidlings used at summer camp by the Na- 
tional Guard were and are considerably 
worse than the ones the Regular Army wants 
to replace. We too try to keep them in the 
best condition possible, and the full time 
staff at the post have done all within their 
power to keep the buildings in proper order 
and free from hazards. But the Army just 
doesn’t have the funds to do what should be 
done to these buildings. The public is fed 
up with paying texes. The Government is 
too embarrassed to ask for more taxes, and 
so on down the line. We think the most 
rewarding sight any guardsman could ever 
see at summer camp is to walk into the bar- 
racks and see an automatic water heater to 
replace the coal stove there now. We would 
gladly sleep out on the ground if we could 
only have hot water to shower and shave. 
A private who can build a fire in these coal 
stoves for hot water is more valuable to a 
unit than the executive officer. 

The equipment we drew to use at camp is 
another problem. Most of the tanks have 
been used over and over again. They have 
been repaired, overhauled, and rebuilt—but 
not replaced. We read all about the new 
equipment developed by the Army in recent 
years, but that's as close as we ever get to it. 
When we ask why, we're told that the Gov- 
ernment just doesn't have the money to buy 
the things we need. When we get back from 
camp we read in the papers that the Gov- 
ernment wants to cut the budget for the 
Guard by so many millions. We know that 
this is impossible, because when you reach 
bottom, you just can’t go any lower. 

As far as pay is concerned, we receive one- 
half month Regular Army pay for summer 
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camp. This so-called two weeks actually 
covers three weekends. We travel tocampon 
one weekend, spend two weeks in actual 
training, and travel home on the third 
weekend, Many of our people spend addi- 
tional time, without pay, at the armory pre- 
paring trucks and vehicles for the long two- 
day trip. Some of us work for benevolent 
employers who make up the difference in our 
pay from our civilian jobs for the two weeks. 
For this we are grateful. We don't really 
make money on summer camp, but we feel 
fortunate if we can at least break even. 
Some fellows use up their regular vacation 
time for camp. Others take two weeks off 
from their jobs without pay to go to camp. 
A number of the men work in construction 
trades. They get no pay while away, and 
lose two precious weeks work during good 
weather. During the winter layoffs work is 
scarce, but in summertime work is abundant. 

What goed would the National Guard be 
in a nuclear war? Well, first let's look at 
the proven fundamentals of war. In the old 
days a military force used to place a city 
under siege. Gradually they forced the city 
to surrender from lack of supplies, and oc- 
cupied that city. In World War II the al- 
lies bombed city after city to ruin, including 
the two nuclear bombs dropped on Japan, 
but they never really won the war until they 
physically took up occupation of the ter- 
ritory. The same will be true in a nuclear 
war. The National Guard is organized to 
conduct such a task, They are highly 
mobile. Most of the combat units are either 
armored (tank) outfits, or moufhted infantry 
units. They can travel great distances in a 
short time, thereby claiming large spans of 
land as won. In addition, the armored ve- 
hicles afford Ideal protection from the blast, 
heat, and radiation accompanying a nuclear 
explosion. Yes, the National Guard is well 
suited to fight a nuclear war. 

There should be no need to elaborate on 
the service the National Guard provides to 
the State government. The newspapers are 
filled with stories of the Guard aiding in 
flood and disaster areas, quelling prison riots 
and strikes and so forth. Once again, these 
are dirty Jobs. But somebody has to do it, 
and the Guard has been doing it for so 
long, people take it for granted that they 
a respond time and time again—and they 

As was outlined before, the jobs get done 
because the guard stands ready, willing and 

able to perform its mission. We get no help 
from the public because they just don't 
know. All they know is that they are paying 
too much taxes, and the Guard is supported 
by those taxes. We get little or no rec- 
ognition for our efforts, and we expect that. 
We feel the real heroes of our efforts are the 
wives and loved ones who sit home alone 
while we are away performing our duty. We 
feel more sorry for them than for our- 
selves. How often has one of our members 
called up long distance from summer camp 
and found that junior was bitten by the 
neighbor's dog, or the wife ran out of gas 
on a lonely road at night, or the oil burner 
blew up. You feel like a heel. You say 
to yourself, “What the hell am I doing way 
up here? I should be home where I be- 
long.” It's a lonely, helpless feeling. But 
you are there, and there's nothing you can 
do about it. You're there because. you feel 
that your country needs you there. Many 
times, In many ways, guys before you were 
called upon to serve their country. Many 
made the supreme sacrifice, You feel for- 
tunate that you haven't been called to face 
actual combat, but if the time comes, you 
won't back away from the job. You feel that 
if your dad, your uncle or your cousin 
could spend years facing enemy fire to de- 
fend our land, the least you can do is give 
up some time to safeguard the freedom they 
won and kept. > 
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Yes, friends, there is a National Guard. 
They are ill equipped, under-manned, and 
scorned by their fellow Americans, but they 
stand as proud as the Statue of Liberty or 
the Washington Monument. A protector 
and a symbol of our democratic way of life. 
They have the personal realization that 
what they are doing is important, and if the 
rest of our citizens could only begin to real- 
ize what the Guard really is, they would 
realize that it is important too. The Guard 
doesn't ask for medals or honors, because 
we don't deserve them, All we ask is; please, 
leave us alone. Let us do our duty. Let us 
protect you, And most important, please, 
don't knock us until you have all the facts. 

S. Sgt. ROBERT T. BECHER. 


Excerpts From Radio and Television 
Address by Senator Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address prepared by me for 
delivery over Wisconsin radio and televi- 
sion stations during the weekend of 
May 12 and 13, 1962. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I welcome the opportunity to discuss the 
outlook of an industry that promises to be a 
growing, booming field of expanding op- 
portunity of the years ahead. That is tour- 
ism. 


As Americans, we live in a rich, bountiful 
country, enjoying the best standards of living 
in history. 

For the future, we can look forward, If a 
catastrophic global war can be prevented, to 
even higher plateaus of better living in the 
space age. 

As a fast-progressing Nation, we continu- 
ously experience revolutions in agriculture, 
industry, business, technology, sclence, and 
other fields. As a result, Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ica are enjoying not only better work-living 
conditions, but also greater leisure time. 

Annually, Americans spend about $20 bil- 
lion for recreation and vacationing. Think 
of it: By comparison, these expenditures far 
exceed the gross national product—that is, 
the value of all goods and services - produced 
in over 90 percent of the nations of the 
world. 

With greater leisure, however, also comes 
a responsibility—economically and morally— 
for best utilizing such time for broadening 
our horizons, including: Education; cultural 
enrichment through travel and acquaintence 
with new places and people; obtaining a new 
prospective of life; getting out of a rut of 
day-to-day living; improving our physical 
well-being; and enriching ourselves cultur- 
ally, intellectually and spiritually. Leisure 
ought not be spent killing time, for to waste 
time is to waste life. 

For Wisconsin and the Nation, recreation 
and vacationing has a special economic sig- 
nificance. As of now, tourism accounts for 
about $600 million annually in income for 
Wisconsin. In addition to an inflow of 
money this also means: more jobs: greater 
business activities for restaurants, motels, 
hotels, lodges, cleaning and other service es- 
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tablishments, purchases of supplies and 
equipment, 

For the future, the outlook—if we take ad- 
vantage of the opportunitles—will be even 
more promising. According to a study by 
the Outdoor Recreation Review Commission, 
the U.S, population—by the year 2000—will 
be about 350 million, 

Incomes will be higher: rising from $354 
billion in 1960 to $706 million in 1976, to 
$1,437 billion in 2000; the workweek will be 
shorter; estimated to average 36 hours in 
1976, and 32 hours in 2000. Travel will ex- 
pand: By air: 30 billion passenger miles were 
flown in 1960; the figure may reach 150 bil- 
lion by 1976; and 325 billion in 2000; and 
by car: 100 million by 1976; and proportion- 
ate gains for rall and water transportation, 

Because of these changing, advancing fac- 
tors, we will need to reevaluate the oppor- 
tunities In tourism. Among other things, 
this will mean, for Wisconsin and the Na- 
tion: Creation of a realistic philosophy of 
leisure, as an opportunity for broadening our 
personal horizons, not just for killing time; 
design of new programs for reaping economic 
awards, including expansion of tourism pro- 
motion; and further improving our recrea- 
tional sites—including access and accom- 
modations for parks, fishing and boating 
lakes and streams, happy hunting grounds; 
further shaping up manmade, as well as 
natural, places of interest; attempt to pro- 
vide year-round, ns well as seasonal, recrea- 
tional opportunities; and In other ways lay 
a sound foundation for an expanding pro- 


gram. 

For the future, then, we, here in Wiscon- 
sin, have a tremendous potential for ex- 
panding, and benefiting from, tourism, not 
only as an individual State, with unique, 
wonderful recreational opportunities, but 
also as a part of the Great Lakes system, 
which, if developed, could be a real recrea- 
tional Mecca for the Nation. 

For the next broadcast, I will be discuss- 
ing more specifically how we can further im- 
prove our recreational potential for the fu- 
ture. 


Monopoly, Monopoly, Whose Got the 
Monopoly? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on April 
30, 1962, I called the attention of the 
House of Representatives to a bill I 
had introduced, H.R. 9554, identical to 
one introduced late in September of 1961 
by Senator Jonn L. MCCLELLAN., My 
speech was entitled “Transportation: 
The Lifeline of Our Economy, the Key- 
stone of Our Military Defense.” 

In my remarks I pointed out that the 
bills, if enacted, would make abuses of 
power by labor unions and their leaders 
in the transportation industry subject 
to proper restraint under our Federal 
antitrust laws—the same restraints and 
the same laws to which business has 
been subject since 1890, when the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act was passed, 

Other bills, approaching the problem 
in various ways, have been introduced 
by other Members. One in particular 
was introduced the other day in the 
Senate by Senator Jon G. Tower, of 
Texas. 
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The issue of whether or not labor 
unions should be subject to restraint un- 
der our antitrust laws, the same as busi- 
ness, is much before the public at this 
time. It has also been placed before 
President Kennedy and Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg, as a part of a report 
Prepared by the Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy entitled 
“Free and Responsible Collective Bar- 
gaining and Industrial Peace,” dated 
May 1, 1962. 

During the early part of President 
Kennedy's administration his Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. Goldberg, announced this 
committee was formed to study and ad- 
vise the President as to ways and means 
of amending the Taft-Hartley Act, with 
Particular reference to the use of injunc- 
tive powers provided in that act. 

I, of course, am much interested in 
the committee's report, and even more 
So by the addendum, starting on page 17, 
which indicates another very timely is- 


Sue had been discussed by the Advisory. 


Committee, although not actually in- 
Cluded in the report itself. This con- 
cerned the question of labor monopoly” 
as opposed to a business monopoly. The 


Committee, in the addendum, stated that’ 


this matter warranted special study, a 
thoroughgoing and deliberate examina- 
tion of the issue, but they would not hold 
up the present report because of it. 

In view of the legislation which I have 
Proposed, along with Senator McC Let- 
LAN, as well as other bills on the subject, 
I am very hopeful that this “special 
Study and thoroughgoing and deliber- 
ate examination of the issue” will indeed 
be carried out, and at the direction of 
President Kennedy and Secretary Gold- 
berg. It is as much needed as the report 
on amendments needed to the Taft- 
Hartley Act; in fact, in my opinion, 
More so. 

On May 3, 1962, and again on May 5, 
1962, the Washington Evening Star pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “E for Ef- 
fort,” and a column written by David 
Lawrence entitled “Glossing Over Real 
Labor Issue.” 

Both articles are clear, factual, and to 
the point. I commend them to the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress, and 
ask unanimous consent that they be in- 
Cluded with my remarks in the Appendix 
ol the Recorp today 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, May 3, 
1962] 
E ror Errort 

President Kennedy, receiving the report 
ot his Advisory Committee on Labor-Man- 
agement Policy, described it as “a highly 
Meaningful and significant document.” 
This, we suppose, is the sort of comment that 
can cover a multitude of sins. ‘ 

In our opinion, the committee shadow- 
boxed with the basic question. The report 
Speaks of the need for a more lively aware- 
hess on the part of both management and 
labor of the great public interest in the 
Peaceful settlement of disputes, and this 
Certainly is all to the good. The report also 
Urges a change in the Taft-Hartley Act 50 
the President, instead of going to court for 
an injunction in a national emergency 
Strike, could direct the parties (for 80 days) 

resume operations In whole “or in part.” 
We cannot see where this is an improve- 
Ment on the injunction process, and we 
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wonder what the President would do if one 
of the parties refused to obey his direction. 
(A court would punish the offender for 
contempt:) A third proposal—that fact- 
finding boards be authorized to make public 
recommendations for settling a dispute— 
has considerable merit. 

We very much fear, however, that the 
truly “meaningful and significant” sugges- 
tion in this report has had its brief hour in 
the limelight and win not be heard from 
again. 

This came in the form of a proposal by 
Dr. Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers under President 
Eisenhower. Dr. Burns said: “Labor dis- 
putes which involve a nationwide industry 
commonly have their origin in the monop- 
oly power of private groups. If the power 
of monopolies, whether of business or labor, 
were sufficiently curbed by law, there would 
be little or no need for the large intrusion 
of Government into collective bargaining 
recommended in this report.” 

We say Amen. But the labor members on 
the committee said No.“ And the upshot 
was that Dr, Burns’ suggestion was put aside 
for further study and, we suspect, a decent 
but quiet burial. 

Still. Dr. Burns ls so right. The public 
Interest would be greatly served If the power 
of all monopolies were to be curbed by law. 
Business and industrial “monopolies’’ live 
under the continuing shadow and threat of 
the antitrust laws. (Witness the speedy 


. convening of grand juries by the Depart- 


ment of Justice last month to probe monop- 
oly aspects of the increase in steel prices.) 
Labor monopolies are under no comparable 
restraint. A few weeks ago a monopoly 
union of electricians in New York City, over 
the protests of the President, struck and 
obtained unconscionable wage and work- 
week concessions, It was a case of either 
pay through the nose, and damn the public 
interest, or try to get along without elec- 
triclans. Why is this? Because Congress, 
back in the days when unions were fighting 
for their lives against big business, granted 
them special immunity from the monopoly 
provisions of the antitrust laws. 

Times have changed and the unions now 
are as big or bigger than big business, Cer- 
tainly their monopoly power is much greater. 
Will the President or Congress do something 
about this at the risk of reprisals at the 
polls? We doubt it very much. Still, in 
passing, we would like to propose that Dr. 
Burns be awarded a big E for effort. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, May 5, 
1962] 


Grosstnc Over RràL Laon Issve— 
PRESIDENT'S ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOUND 
IGNORING UNIONS’ MONOPOLY STRIZE POWER 

(By David Lawrence) 

It's strange how often deep-seated issues 
are avoided or glossed over. The President 
appoints a Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee. It is asked to study “free and 
responsible collective bargaining and indus- 
trial e” The Committee is composed of 
prominent citizens representing labor, man- 
agement and the public. A report is filed 
this week after months of study. It makes a 
few worthwhile suggestions about amending 
the procedures leading to the use of the 
Taft-Hartley Act injunctions, but it does not 
recommend any way to get rid of the mo- 
nopoly power that brings on major strikes, 

Almost as bad as a strike itself is the 
threat of it. Today, the American people are 
paying the bill for the artificial speedup of 
steel production in the last 6 months which 
grew out of the threat of a strike. Inven- 
tories were increased in anticipation of short- 
ages. Workers who were hired in that period 
now have to be laid off. The threat, how- 
ever, of another strike in steel, with a dis- 
location of production schedules, is due just 
a few months hence. 
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President Kennedy, himself, avoids this 
basic issue. He talks eloquently about the 
“public interest” and how the economy must 
be kept moving steadily. He goes before the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and speaks of 
the things he has recommended for trans- 
portation and the appeals he has made for 
noninflationary settlements in wage con- 
tracts. But he has uttered not a word in 
explanation of the tactics of coercion he 
used against the steel industry to interfere 
with the setting of prices based on economic 
factors, though the President has no power 
under any law to fix prices. Now Mr. Ken- 
nedy is represented as wondering why he 
got a chilly reception at the chamber of 
commerce meeting. 

It win take a long time to undo the in- 
jury that has been done In recent weeks to 
the free-enterprise system by the adminis- 
tration. Confidence will not return on the 
basis of mere promises to treat labor and 
management alike in the future. The truth 
is that, If the President the next time adopts 
a course of intimidation with respect to a 
national labor union comparable to that 
which he employed against steel, he will be 
compounding his error. 

For the real issue that is being evaded is 
whether the economy of the United States 
shall continue to be operated under a for- 
mula by which Federal laws restrain manage- 
ment but not labor unions. 

The fundamental question today is mo- 
nopoly power. The President's Labor-Man- 
agement Advisory Committee, which filed its 
report this week, did not come forward with 
a study on this question. It was, instead, 
postponed for future consideration. Both 
Henry Ford II, chairman of Ford Motor Co.: 
and Joseph L. Block, head of Inland Steel 
Co, attached their views to the formal re- 
— filed with the President. Mr. Block 

“The occurrence of national emergency 
disputes is, in my opinion, due in large part 
to the monopoly power which enables a sin- 
gle union—or combination of unions—to call 
a strike that brings to a halt all, or the pre- 
ponderance, of the production in a vital im- 
dustry. Surely, the possession of this power 
is not in the public interest. It should, 
therefore, be curbed by law, Just as Congress 
has protected the public by enacting the 
antitrust laws to prevent business from hav- 
ing monopolistic powers. And, naturally, 
any such law should apply equally to man- 
agement in respect to lockouts as well as to 
unions in respect to strikes.” 

Mr. Ford said: “I do not believe that an 
increase in the activity, the influence, and 
the power of the Federal Government in the 
actual of collective 
would be in the public interest.” 

Why aren't these basic issues tackled im- 
partially? The American people are entitled 
to know. The answer is not difficult to 
ascertain. It is the fact that labor unions, 
by reason of the millions of dollars con- 
tributed by their members to support the 
Democratic Party, have achieved a veto, both 
at the White House and in Congress, against 
any legislation that would diminish the 
monopoly power of unions. How long can 
free government endure if one economic 
group has a monopoly also on political 
power? 

The finger of blame is constantly pointed 
at management, To emphasize this, many 
antitrust suits are capriciously started in an 
attempt to smear all business. The antitrust 
laws are vague and can be arbitrarily applied. 
A study of what has happened in this field 
for the last 30 years or more Is sorely needed, 
so that new laws can be enacted which are 
in keeping with the expanding economy of 
the United States. 

But as long as industry wide bargaining 
is not prohibited by law and a conspiracy 
to fix uniform wage costs in an industry by 
concerted action goes untouched by govern- 
ment, there is little chance for a free econ- 
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omy to operate. The end result could well 
be governmental regulation of industrial 
management, with no such regulation im- 
posed on labor unions at all. 

Neither side wants governmental regula- 
tion, but out of economic chaos such regula- 
tion inevitably comes. So, in order to save 
the free-enterprise system, the need is for 
a law that will prohibit labor-union monop- 
olies, For today they fix wage costs among 
all competitors within an industry, Na- 
tional unions covering a whole industry are 
no more logical in a free-enterprise system 
than are national cartels of management or 
ownership. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the 

vital contribution that such a committee 

could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Marc 19, 1962. 


Dear Mr, Flop: I have sent a copy of this 
letter to the Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
on the 19th of March 1962. 

Respectfully yours, 


ROMAN CrHan, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. SmtruH: We the American stu- 
dents of Villanova University earnestly sup- 


ROMAN CYHAN. 
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port our Ukrainian born students in their 
endeavor to establish the resolution, House 
Resolution 211, on the establishment of a 
Special House Committee on Captive Nations. 
Respectfully yours, 
Roman Cyhan; Jos. J. Buggy, Jr.; David 
T. Brown; Albert D'Arcangelo, Jr.; Jo- 
seph J. Colitz; Harry F. Martin; Philip 
McQuaid; Joseph Minecci; Eugene C. 
Behl; R. J. Campbell; Donald 
Emilian; Robert J. Lynch; Robert F 
Borraccio; John Amendola, Jr.; John 
MeMullin; Bill Mahon; ‘Moser: 
Alec Hicks, Jr.; Philip A. Zando; James 
J. Dakin. 
MarcH 16, 1962. 
Hon, Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: As chairman of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and as a practicing attorney of 
Ukrainian descent, I am appealing to you to 
consider favorably the resolution, House 
Resolution 211, calling for the establishment 
of a permanent Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 
We are sure that such a committee is long 
overdue. One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting our Nation today is the Soviet Un- 
ion, a prisonhouse of many captive and en- 
slaved nations and peoples. These nations, 
ever eager and wanting to escape Soviet 
Russian slavery and despotism, constitute 
perennial weaknesses of the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, it is to our advantage to know 
these weaknesses, and work to multiply 
them. 

We strongly oppose the views of Mr. Dean 
Rusk, our Secretary of State, who expressed 
the opposition of the Department of State 
to such a committee. His arguments, in ef- 
fect, display a lack of solid information and 
knowledge of the true situation behind the 
Iron Curtain, especially in Ukraine. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would serve as 
a reservoir of information and data on the 
various captive nations in the U.S.S.R., which 
information could be made available to the 
U.S. Government and its various agencies. 
Its main function, however, would be to 
inform the American people and the world 
at large on the state of affairs behind the 
Tron Curtain and assist the U.S. Government 
in formulating its policies with respect to 
the captive nations enslaved in the Soviet 
Russian Communist empire. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, 
to consider favorably House Resolution 211 
in your House Rules Committee. Thank 
you. 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL YURCHISON. 
UKRAINIAN CENTRAL 
PARENTS’ COMMITTEE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 18, 1962. 
Hon. Dantet J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: The enclosed copy we are send- 
ing you for kind information. 
Cordially yours, 
BOHDAN ARTYMYSHYN, 
Chairman. 
UKRAINIAN CENTRAL 
PARENT'S COMMITTEE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 18, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Herewith we ask you to support 
the resolution (H. Res. 211), which would 
establish a permanent House Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

We are deeply disappointed in the non- 
propitious attitude of the Secretary of the 
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State Department, Mr. Rusk, with regard to 
Ukraine and other captive nations, calling 
them a historical part of Russia. 

We believe profoundly that such a per- 
manent Committee on Captive Nations would 
serve as the best source of facts and in- 
formation on the plight of captive nations 
in Soviet Russia. 

Cordially yours, 
BOHDAN ARTYMYSHYN, 
Chairman. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, 
Amsterdam, N.Y., March 16, 1962. 
Hon, Howard W, SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America and all other 
Ukrainian organizations in Amsterdam, N.Y. 
appeal to favorably consider the resolution 
(HR. 211), calling for the establishment of a 
permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. We 
are strongly in favor of such a committee. 
The Soviet Union, which ts one of the great- 


.est threats to our country today, has en- 


slaved many nations and peoples. These 
nations, who are constantly striving to es- 
cape Russian despotism, constitute a weak- 
ness of the Soviet Union. It is to our ad- 
vantage to know these weaknesses, and work 
to increase them. 

We were sorry and deeply disturbed to 
learn of the views of Mr. Dean Rusk, our 
Secretary of State, who expressed the oppo- 
sition of the Department of State to such a 
committee. His views seem to display a lack 
of knowledge of the true situation behind 
the Iron Curtain, and especially in Ukraine. 
We strongly oppose his views. 

Such a committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives could gain much information on 
captive nations in the U.S.S.R. and this in- 
formation would be made available to the 
U.S. Government and its agencies. It would 
inform the American people and the world 
on the state of affairs behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Therefore, we strongly urge you, Mr. Con- 
gressman, to consider favorably House 
Resolution 211 in your House Rules Com- 
mittee. Thank you very much, 

Yours truly, 
SIMON HNATKIEWSKY, 
President. 
DmyTRO OLIJWYK, 
Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 18, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed you 
will find a letter to the Honorable Howard 
W. SMITH, chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, which we have sent in the name 
of the Ukrainian Student Association of 
Philadelphia. 

Respectfully yours, 
MYROSIA MAZUROK, 
Secretary. 


MarcH 19, 1962. 


Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 

Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, Cuarmman: On behalf of Ukrai- 
nian Student Organization of Philadelphia, 
which represents all Ukrainian students in 
the Philadelphia area, we ask you to su 
the resolution—House Resolution 211—on 
creation of a Special House Committee on 
Captive Nations. 

We earnestly believe that creation of such 
committee in U.S. Congress would reassure 
the enslaved people of Soviet Empire that 
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this great democratic country stands behind 
the self-determination of mankind. 

Respectfully yours, 

Yur 


Israel Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day as the State of Israel celebrates its 
14th anniversary of independence, we in 
the Congress of the United States should 
take this occasion to refiect on the com- 
mon background of the beginnings of our 
Nation and that of the State of Israel, 
the only proven friend of democracy in 
the Middle East. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an excellent editorial 
from the Malden Evening News, which 
eloquently states the thoughts of Ameri- 
Cans on this historic day: , 

LIKE Ove Own BEGINNINGS 


Fourteen years ago—in May 1948—the 
State of Israel came into existence. It was 
with special interest and emotion that we 
Witnessed the drama of its birth and saw It 
launched on a new historic period of sov- 
ereign independence. More remarkable than 
its creation, however, and more challenging 
than its birth is the miracle of its progress 
along the path to political, social and eco- 
nomie maturity in the face of obstacles 
Mido might easily haye seemed insurmount- 
able. 

In the past 14 years, Israel has firmly en- 
trenched itself in the orbit of the free world, 
evolving and strengthening its democratic 
Anstitutions and way of life. Its economic 
Progress is refiected in agricultural statistics 
which reveal that it has almost tripled the 
area under cultivation, almost quadrupled 
its irrigated acreage, and is producing close 
to five times as much in the way of agricul- 
tural crops. Challenged by the need to de- 
velop and expand its industrial potential, 
Israel has succecded in increasing its uc- 
tion in this area nearly five-fold, while its 
export of industrial goods is 11 times as large 
as in 1949. Its merchant fleet, almost non- 
existent in 1948, today is comprised of 60 
vessels weighing 517,000 tons. 

The benefits of social progress have been 
extended to Israelis who, among other 
things, enjoy the most advanced medical 
Program and modern hospital facilities. 
Isrnel holds the world record of 1 doctor for 
every 420 inhabitants; its people have a life 
expectancy of over 70, one of the highest in 
the world. In its concern for meeting the 
basic requirements of its citizenry, educa- 
tional facilities have not been neglected by 
Israel. It alone among all the countries of 
the area has a system of universal compul- 
Sory education. Ita institutions of higher 

g—universities and scientific insti- 
tutes—enjoy world fame and attract stu- 
dents from all parts of the globe, including 
the less developed countries of Asia and 
Africa. 

For these achievements, for its undaunted 
Spirit and for its adherence to the highest 
democratic ideals, Israel deserves the salute 
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of Americans. This young state, showing a 
vigor and love of freedom so reminiscent 
of America's own early days, has our admi- 
ration and respect. 


It Depends on What You Call Favoritism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, it is obvious 
Secretary Freeman left many questions 
unanswered with respect to the much 
publicized Billie Sol Estes case during 
his press conference on Monday, May 
7, 1962. 

The remarks of Mr. Freeman at this 
press conference and also during a recent 
teleyision show entitled “At the Source” 
accentuate the need for a prompt con- 
eressional investigation. 

An editorial appearing in today’s New 
York Herald Tribune entitled “It De- 
pends on What You Call Favoritism” is 
most interesting and I submit it for 
the consideration of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir DEPENDS ON WHAT You CALL FAVORITISM 

Oryille Freeman’s press conference was re- 
markable for its fallure to convince the 
Nation that we have a fighting mad Secre- 


tary of Agriculture hellbent on wiping out 


every taint of evil and wrongdoing in his 
Department. On the contrary, in discussing 
the shenanigans of one Billie Sol Estes, a 
recently deposed Texas cotton king, Mr. Free- 
man went to some lengths to minimize the 
trouble and to suggest that someone is try- 
ing to make molehills look like mountains. 

We would like to think that Mr. Freeman 
is right. We would like to think that the 
alleged errantry of the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s dealings in Texas is a harmless 
figment of Republican imagination. But 
the evidence to date, fragmentary as it is, 
does not permit such comfort. 

In his first submission to public question- 
ing since March 29 about Mr. Estes and his 
suspiciously intimate courtship of agricul- 
ture officials, Mr. Frecman sald there is “no 
evidence“ of any favoritism being shown the 
cotton dealer. In the Secretary’s opinion the 
whole affair has been “ballooned all out of 
proportion to its importance.” 

It is difficult to square these remarks with 
the fact that Mr. Estes, currently under 
Federal and State indictment for fraud, was 
serenely seated in one of the chairs of the 
National Cotton Advisory Committee last 
November after he had been fined 648.000 
for a serious infraction of the acreage-con- 
trol regulations. Furthermore, Mr. Free- 


man's own personnel advisory board recom- 


mended against the retention of Estes. But 
Estes stayed on. This, we submit, is special 
treatment, This is favoritism of the first 
and most inexcusable order, If it isn't, Mr. 
Freeman has revised the meaning of the 
word to suit his own defense. 

Mr. Freeman knows about the charges that 
high officials of his Department received 
gifts from Mr. Estes. He knows that one in- 
vestigating official, hard on the scent of 
damaging clews, died inexplicably of five 
gunshot wounds fired from a bolt action 
rifle. Why then does he not reserve his 
righteous indignation for the wrongdoers 
rather than aiming it at those he thinks are 
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“ballooning” a minor scandal into some- 
thing bigger than reality? 

In fairness to Mr. Freeman it should be 
repeated that the search for the whole truth 
in the Estes-Agriculture relationship has 
only just begun. The Secretary has prom- 
ised to keep his door open for the admis- 
sion of all evidence; he admits to a per- 
plexity about some of the strange things 
that have happened; he promises to tighten 
screws in his administrative machinery. We 
wish him well. 

But so long as he attempts to justify 
rather than denounce the placement in a 
position of public trust a man freshly fined 
$48,000 for misconduct—contrary to the 
counsel of Department investigators—Mr. 
Freeman's promises of improved behavior 
will have a hollow ring. 

The Secretary lost a great opportunity at 
his press conference to make a ringing dec- 
laration of war against corruption and the 
appearance of corruption in the Départment 
of Agriculture, and to insist on being the 
first to expose the culprits. Instead he ex- 
cused and defended. Which makes it clearer 
than ever that the mysteries, discrepancies 
and serious charges in the Estes affair will 
have to be cleaned up by forces outside the 
Department. 


Issue Joined on Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Marion (Ohio) 
Star points out how the agitation for the 
King-Anderson bill has prevented a fair 
trial for the Kerr-Mills law. I think it 
represents the type of thinking that is 
prevalent in a large part of Ohio. 

The editorial follows: 

ISSUE JOINED ON CARE FOR THE AGED 


The meeting of seven officials of the Amer- 
ican - Medical Association with President 
Kennedy and Secretary Ribicoff at the White 
House recorded agreement by both sides that 
the needs of elderly Americans for hospital 
care should be adequately met. But It 
changed no opinions as to the desirability of 
undesirability of financing that activity 
through the social security 

The AMA is on strong ground in its con- 
tention that the Kerr-Mills Act, adopted 
in 1960, will meet this need more effective- 
ly and with less waste and regimentation 
than the administration's proposal. The 
Kerr-Mills law deserves a full trial. It has 
the cooperation of more than half the 
States now and probably would have moved 
faster except for agitation in behalf of the 
King-Anderson social security measure. 

That campaign is clearly approaching a 
climax in which the White House hopes to 
break the resistance of members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee who have pre- 
ferred the voluntary rather than the Govern- 
ment approach. 

It should be understood that backers of 
the present State-ald system for medical 
assistance are entirely in favor of helping 
those of the aged who need help to finance 
their health care. 

In order to do this, however, the King- 
Anderson bill would levy an additional pay- 
roll tax on practically all workers and em- 
ployees to pay hospital care benefits for the 
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well-to-do as well as for the indigent. It 
would then dispense only that kind of hos- 
pital and nursing home care which met the 
approval of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

On the other hand, a wide variety of 
voluntary insurance plans is available to 
Americans today by which they can protect 
themselves against such need. Working 
through State welfare departments on one 
sector and through private insurance com- 
panies on another, the present methods of 
meeting health care needs for the aged are 
moving rapidly. They should be allowed to 
develop their full potential. 


The Businessman: Where He Came From, 
What He Is Today, Why He Will Live 


Forever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following article, entitled 
“The Businessman" which appears in 
Greater Tulsa, an official publication of 
the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, April 
5, 1962: 

THE BUSINESSMAN: WHERE He CAME FROM, 
War He Is Topay, Wuy He WII Live 
FOREVER 

(By Dale Denney) 

He came out of the east, out of the city 
of Ur, out of the very womb of civilization. 
He brought with him his books, his notes 
bearing interest, his precious metals which 
he used as a medium of exchange. He ex- 
ploited his genius for manufacturing the 
goods man needed to lift himself from the 
cave to the penthouse. 

Who was he? 

He was the businessman, the man his- 
torians ignored, the man troubadours re- 
fused to sing about, the man artists left out 
of their inspirational paintings.. Thus, he 
had no lineage to which he might link him- 
self. The only glory he could claim was what 
he earned himself within the short span 

“of his own lifetime. 

The written records of mankind are filled 
with the activities of the nobility, the bat- 
tles of the warriors, the inspiration of the 
artists, and the labors of the tiller of the 
soil. In mythology, each of these classes 
can trace his origin back to some divine 
being. But the businessman has been care- 
fully censored from the pages of time. 

This seems doubly strange in that it was 
the businessman who bullit the civilization 
as we know it today. His financial genius 
made wealthy kings out of tribal chieftans. 
His inventive ability devised newer and more 
potent articles of war—the sword, the cross- 
bow, the catapult, and the manufacture of 
gunpowder. His purse was open to the artist 
so that he could make a living painting 
portraits while he worked creating a Mona 
Lisa smile. It was the businessman who 
knew how to beat the swords into plowshares 
and stabilize the economy when peace re- 
turned to the land. 

The businessman is responsible for bring- 
ing about the downfall of dictatorial king- 
doms. It was he who established the judi- 
ciliary and eventually brought about the 
formation of the most powerful government 
in the history of mankind—the United States 
of America. 
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How did he do it? 

How he did it is a tough story to ferret out. 
The historical documents are sadly lacking 
in information about the struggles of the 
businessman. Even when information can 
be found, it too often pictures the business- 
man as a scoundrel. Such as the legend of 
Robin Hood. Here was an outlaw whose 
only aim in life, apparently, was to separate 
the traveling businessman from his hard 
earned gold. To justify Robin Hood's ac- 
tion, the businessman had to be pictured 
as a scoundrel. On top of that, he was 
always described as a fat, bald-headed, 
cringing coward. 

During the golden age when world trade 
was being extended across oceans to new 
continents, the businessman was the victim 
of piracy. He was forced to hire and main- 
tain his own navy to protect his cargo. He 
fought many a savage battle with the pirates. 
If he lost, he lost everything—even his life. 
When he won, he became a brute. 

The businessman is not and never has been 
a politician. He is not and never has been 
a warrior. He is not and never has been ar- 
tistically inclined, nor is he or ever was a 
tiller of the soil. Instead, he was nothing 
but a slave to nobility until he began to 
assert himself approximately 300 years ago. 
Prior to that, if he enjoyed any degree of 
freedom, he paid handsomely for the privi- 
lege. 

The Dark Ages—spanning the years from 
A.D, 475 to about A.D. 1000—can be, in part, 
attributed to the absolute servitude of the 
enterprising businessman to the rule of the 
warrior who isolated himself and his sub- 
jects behind the stout walls of a castle. 

Not until the 1700's did the businessman 
begin to emerge as a ruling class. He proved 
his worth in Holland first where he managed 
to gain control of the governmental reins 
and established his country as a world power. 

It was the businessman who opened up 
this country. As usual, he took a great gam- 
ble in hopes of making a profit. He would 
invest all he had in a boat and a crew and 
would send it probing up the unchartered 
rivers in search of furs, precious metals, or— 
as in one vain venture—a fountain of youth. 

Then it finally dawned on him that here 
was his chance. On these shores he could 
establish a new nation, dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are equally created. 
First, he revolted against financing a king’s 
rich tastes and used a tax on tea to drama- 
tize his point of view. 

Although he detested regimentation, the 
businessman managed to get together some 
semblance of an army and fought for free- 
dom. He had no noble heritage which quali- 
fied him as a leader, nor did he have a war- 
rior's instinct for battle bred in him. But 
even without these, he won his freedom. But 
the use of his ingenuity, by relying on his 
ability to adapt himself to the situation at 
hand, and, most important of all, through his 
inherent willingness to take a chance on 
losing everything to gain everything. 

Then in the unbelievably short span of 
150 years, he explored and expanded his Na- 
tion beyond the wildest dreams of its found- 
ers. He bridged it with rails and roads, 
tamed the West, established schools and 
churches and municipalities, and converted 
the natural resources into comfort and en- 
ergy. He applied his business ingenuity to 
every phase of his existence—even to farm- 
ing—and he became the envy of the world. 

Unfortunately, with envy comes criticism. 
With all that the businessman had done to 
elevate man to his rightful position next to 
God, he is once again under attack. His in- 
dividualism is scorned, his ingenuity is no 
longer regarded as an asset to carry him 
through a crisis, and his willingness to lose 
all in hopes of gaining a profit is considered 
& foolish philosophy. F 

While, in the course of human events, the 
businessman does sometimes err and some- ~ 
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times inadvertently does damage to his fel- 
low man, he still refuses to accept slavery 
as an alternative. Nor does he base his 
on the threat of war. He allows him- 
self to be taxed—unmercifully—as long as he 
is permitted to direct the expenditure of this 
tax. For he knows that whatever his Na- 
tion needs, he will be able to provide for it 
over and above his personal necessities. 

So it has been down through the ages. 
So it is today. The future? It's simple. 
These same principles which have made each 
man a king in this country cannot be ex- 
terminated and will continue to exist with- 
in individuals of future generations even 
as they have for the past 6,000 years. 

The businessman knows the only cer- 
tainty is change and the only security is each 
man's ability to adapt himself to that 
change. And he necds no heritage through 
which he must go to find his creator—his 
is a direct association and he is willing to 
invest all he has, hoping to gain everything 
God wants to give him, 


The Dairyman’s Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tention of the House and of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, should be called to 
the remarks of Columnist Sokolsky in 
this morning’s paper. 

The now famous Stalker case has occa- 
sioned considerable bipartisan concern 
in our area, as evidenced by the interest 
of our colleagues, Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
RIEHLMAN, of New York. It just doesn’t 
seem that such a thing could happen 
here. This whole thing reeks of com- 
munism. 

I don't know how much time Mr. So- 
kolsky has devoted to the dairy business, 
but his reactions are of the best. It 
seems that we were well on the way to 
rectifying some of these abuses, when 
some bright mind downtown once again 
injected the subject of subsidies for the 
dairy farmer. This has been tried and 
failed miserably, so why complicate the 
current problems further. Subsidies 
should be classified with investigations 
and statistical information—the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has them running 
out of their cars. The President's com- 
mittee recently reported on dairy prob- 
lems with a document resembling the 
Federal budget. I cannot find anyone 
who has read it, as the last page is num- 
bered 11138 and that is just one of the 
many reposing in the departmental 
archives, ; 

As far as I can ascertain, the one man 
who should have all the answers, the 
Marketing Administrator, has never tes- 
tified in the course of the current hear- 
ings. It seems to me that it is high time 
to halt investigations, subsidy talk, 
other delaying and complicating tactics, 
and work out some improved marketing 
regulation of the milk business or do 
away with it entirely. 


Mr. Sokolsky’s column follows: 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 9, 
1962] 


THESE Dars— TR Damyrman's BATTLE 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

When a dairyman faces fines amounting to 
$20,899.99, because a bureaucrat says so, it 
is time for all citizens to have a look at the 
situation. Dalryman Jesse R. Stalker, of 
Ravena, N.Y., in September 1958, purchased a 
20-quart can of sweet cream from Crowley's 
Dairy’s Albany Division. This was an accom- 
modation for his customers because his own 
herd of 175 cows did not produce enough 
milk that month for him to process cream. 

The following October and November, he 
ordered three more cans each month. Had 
Stalker purchased the cream in 2-quart con- 
tainers, he would not have been in trouble, 
but as he bought them in 20-quart con- 
talners, he had violated a regulation. There- 
upon the Department of Agriculture de- 
cided to ruin him, put him out of business, 
destroy him. He is in effect, ordered, to pay 
a fine, As Representative R. WALTER RIEHL- 
MAN Says: 

Because Mr. Stalker was unaware 
of this small technicality in the law, it is 
likely to cost him most of what he and his 
wife have spent a lifetime of hard work 
building up. He will be forced to sell his 
entire dairy herd or he will be forced to 
mortgage his farm. Incidentally, the regula- 
tions will only let him sell his herd between 
the months of June and November.” 

Who does these things? 

There apparently is a marketing adminis- 
trator, who has the powers of aczar, He can 
“make rules and regulations to effectuate the 
terms and provisions” of the order. All good 
law places the burden of proof on the com- 
Plainant. For instance, if a man is arrested 
for stealing, the police must prove that he 
Stole. Not so a milk handler. Section 
1002.31 under the title “Burden of Proof,” 
Puts the burden on the handler. 

The object of regulation is not to provide 
advantages to big operators or to molest 
small or big operators, It is to assist an in- 
dustry to provide efficiently a good product, 
at a fair price. Agricultural regulation had 
for its objective the protection of the Amer- 
ican farmer so that he would not sink to 
the status of a peasant. But the regulators 
are jobholders and status-developers and 
unless they are regulated themselves they be- 
come mandarins, who give the impression of 
being superior to all other humans. 

Congress ought to investigate that $20,- 
899.99 fine and other farmers ought to rise in 
their wrath at such nonsense, It is not only 
Injustice it is stupidity. The OPA was like 
ae and we still have OPA-minded regu- 
Ators, 


Federal Aid to Education Seems To Be 
Coming Piecemeal and by Roundabout 
Routes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


or OHIO : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, some of us 
Who voted against the educational TV 
bill were fearful that, after all, it was 
Federal aid to education. This note 
from the Washington Letter of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor seems to substan- 
tate our fears. 

The article follows: 
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FEDERAL Am To EDUCATION Seems To BE COM- 
ING PIECEMEAL AND BY ROUNDABOUT ROUTES 

The recently approved bill for educational 
television is seen here as a case in point. It 
makes $32 million available in Federal 
grants to be matched 50-50 by the States, 
for construction or expansion of ETV sta- 
tions, to be operated by public school dis- 
tricts, colleges and universities, or non- 
profit organizations. 

The program has been rather deliberately 
disassociated from education, as such. For 
one thing, it has been placed directiy under 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. This came as a surprise to the U.S. 
Office of Education—a division of HEW— 
which had anticipated and prepared for ex- 
pansion under the ETV program. Congress 
frowned on this. 

Instead, the program is being treated as an 
adventure in communications and is being 
administered by the Secretary—in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


The Rooneys of St. Anselm’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a most captivating recent article 
from the Anselmian News, the official 
publication of St. Anselm's College, 
Manchester, N.H., entitled The Rooneys 
of St. Anselm's.“ 

The article describes the editorial 
establishment of this fine collegiate pub- 
lication by my dear and valued friend, 
Mr. Davitt Rooney, class of 1933, at that 
outstanding institution, who is now the 
very able, distinguished publisher of the 
Palmer Journal Register, a publication 
of great distinction in my district in 
Palmer, Mass., and in my State. 

The Rooney family has been very well 
known and prominent in newspaper 
work, education, business, and public 
like in my district and State for many 
years, 

Mr. Davitt Rooney was the first editor 
of the Anselmian News when he was a 
student in the class of 1933. Later his 
brother, Grattan, 1936, and nephew, 
William, 1950, ably served as editor of 
the paper, and now his fine son, James 
Rooney, is the new, student editor of 
this splendid campus newspaper. Con- 
sidering his background and talents, it 
is assumed that Jamies’ performance in 
that high capacity will measure up to the 
lofty standards set in the post by his 
family predecessors and his distin- 
guished father, Davitt, who is so highly 
esteemed, respected, and admired in the 
business, newspaper, and political life 
of his community and State. 

Davitt Rooney followed the pattern of 
other members of his family and served 
with great distinction in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II. He is not only an 
active and successful businessman and 
most influential political figure, but he 
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has been associated with many fine 
charitable, civic, and humane causes. By 
his high character, lofty ideals, loyalty, 
helpfulness, and spirit of dedication, he 
has won the confidence of the people and 
all his associates. 

The saga of the Rooney family is a 
rich, promising one indeed, and augurs 
well for the future of America, because it 
illustrates the fact that, in our business 
life and in our colleges and in the local 
communities of our great land, we are 
developing young leaders who will follow 
the example of their respected and dis- 
tinguished elders and forge their way to 
the top. 

These days we hear a great deal about 
the armed might and the economic 
strength of the Nation and that is reas- 
suring. What is frequently overlooked, 
however, is that the truly invaluable 
assets of our Nation’s strength and 
promise lie with our human resources— 
dedicated, public-spirited men and 
women who are carrying out the daily 
task of American life, nurturing and Mm- 
spiring their youth, feeding the spiritual 
well springs of initiative, and furnishing 
and developing the able leadership of 
the present and the future that is neces- 
sary to support the Nation and guide its 
destinies in times when sound, enlight- 
ened leadership is, and will continue to 
be, one of the great needs of the Nation 
and the world. 

I take special pleasure in congratulat- 
ing Mr. Davitt Rooney, his gracious wife 
Betty, and his capable, loyal and devoted 
son, James, upon this additional, but 
compelling, evidence of their sterling 
American citizenship, their devotion to 
the country and to the promotion of our 
national well-being. 

More is bound to be heard of this 
wonderful Rooney family, sprung from 
immigrants, but risen through faith, 
struggle, ability, and courage to a very 
high place in the esteem, respect, and 
appreciation of their friends and fellow 
citizens, 

Surely the country that can develop 
such a dedicated and loyal family is truly 
blessed and all the richer for their un- 
selfish contributions. 

The article follows: 

THe Roongys or Sr. ANSELM's—In His 

FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS 

The publication of the March Issue of the 
student newspaper, the Anselmian, under- 
scores a generation of activity in the student 
publication of St. Anselm's. The newspaper 
on campus was born in 1932 with the first 
issue of the Tower under the editorship of 
Davitt Rooney, 1933. After 30 years of serv- 
ice to the school the paper is still flourishing 
but under the new name, the Anselmian, 
and with James Rooney, 1963, now seated at 
the editor's desk first occupied by his father. 

Well known in alumni circles, the senior 
Rooney is a former president of the alumni 
association and was organizer of the western 
Massachusetts alumni. His work on the 
Tower and work as an undergraduate corre- 
spondent for the Manchester Union Leader 
prepared him for a long and varied career 
in journalism and public relations. 

A former correspondent for the Spring- 
feld Union, the Boston Post, the Honolulu 
Star Bulletin, and World War II public rela- 
tions officer for the Navy in the Pacific, 
Rooney is currently editor and publisher of 
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the award-winning weekly, the Palmer 
(Mass.) Journal Register, which he acquired 
in 1954. He is owner and editor of Home 
Sewing News, a monthly which is subsidized 
by the sewing industry and distributed to 
25,000 home economics instructors through- 
out the Nation. 

Active in Democratic Party politics on 
both State and National levels, Rooney was 
a member of the Massachusetts delegation to 
the Democratic National Convention In 1956 
and 1960, and served as sectional campaign 
director of the senatorial and presidential 
campaigns of President Kennedy. Probation 
officer of eastern Hampden County and for- 
mer chairman of the Palmer School Board, 
he has also been active in the Knights of 
Columbus of which he is a past district 
deputy and which he now serves as a mem- 
ber of the speakers’ bureau for the forth- 
coming convention of the supreme council. 

James, the oldest of three sons, came to 
St. Anselm's as a sophomore transfer student 
from St. Thomas Seminary in Bloomfield, 
Conn. A member of the class of 1963, Jim 
is majoring in philosophy and intends to go 
on to law school after graduation. An of- 
ficer of the student council and a member 
of the King Edward Society, he is also active 
as a teacher in the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, a student cafeteria worker, 
and an officer of the college glee club. Like 
his father, Jim has seen many of his articles 
on campus activities appear in*the Man- 
chester Union Leader. 

Membership in the fourth estate is also 
held by two other Rooney alumni of St. 
Anselm's, Grattan, 1936, a brother of Da- 
vitt's and another former Tower editor, and 
William, 1950, a nephew of the two men. 
Grattan, assistant principal of Ludlow, 
Mass., High School, keeps the typewriter 
busy as Ludlow correspondent for the Spring- 
field newspapers. Bill, a member of the 
English department at Ludlow High, is as- 
sociate editor of the Ludlow Register, a 
weekly begun by his father, the late Emmett 
Rooney. 

The 30 years that separate the first Tower 
from the present Anselmian have seen many 
changes in layout, format, and style. But 
the purpose of the paper which the father 
helped establish remains for the son to con- 
tinue to fulfill; namely, to provide a source 
of general and local information for the 
students of St. Anselm's and to cultivate a 
fertile garden in which the talents of An- 
selmians might take root and flourish. 


Polish Constitution Day 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we are 
today commemorating the adoption of 
one of the outstanding documents of 
history, the Polish Constitution of 1791, 
a shining symbol of democracy and 
freedom. 

Although that document had only a 
short life before the totalitarian forces 
overran Poland and subjugated her peo- 
ple, it remains as a vivid reminder that 
out of oppression, a vigorous and spirited 
people will unceasingly seek to free 
themselves from oppressors who hold 
human life and dignity of little value. 

The spirit of the Polish people which 
produced the Polish Constitution still 
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lives in the hearts and minds of the mod- 
ern day Poles, for although the alien 
Communist force emanating from Mos- 
cow has cast its dark shadow over them, 
it has not quenched their burning desire 


for freedom and liberty. As the present- 


day oppressors know, that unconquered 
spirit, if too heavily burdened, will rise 
to break the chains as it has done in the 
past. 

As we commemorate Polish Constitu- 
tion Day, we look forward to the day 
when the Polish people, as well as the 
people in other captive nations of the 
world, will once again be able to live 
under a free, democratic government of 
their own choosing. 


Cherokees To Return to New Echota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I should like to call attention to 
the following article from the Atlanta 
Journal giving an account of the cere- 
mony which marks the restoration of 
New Echota Village near Calhoun in 
Gordon County, Ga. 

The article follows: 

[From the Atlanta Journal and Constitu- 
tion, May 6, 1962] 
CHEROKEES To Return TO New Ecrota 
(By Prank Wells) 

The State of Georgia will do its best next 
Saturday to make welcome a group of 
Cherokee Indians whose ancestors were 
chased from the State some 130 years ago. 

The Cherokees are coming back to 
Georgia—reversing the “Trall of Tears“ 
take part in the dedication of New Echota, 
partially restored capital city of the Chero- 
kees when they lived in Georgia. 

New Echota is located just north of Cal- 
houn on Georgia 225, and several of the 
buildings that were there when the Chero- 
kees used the site as their seat of govern- 
ment have been restored. 

One Cherokee, N. F. Johnson, who is a 
justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, 
will be one of the principal speakers. The 
lieutenant governor of Oklahoma, 2 Chero- 
kee, will also attend. 

Geargia’s General Assembly passed last 
February a resolution repealing all the old 
anti-Indian laws on Georgia's statute books 
and referred to the Indian evacuation as a 
“page in Georgia's history (which) must 
now be read with humility and sadness.” 

The Cherokees moved their national capital 
from Echota, Tenn., to New Echota, Ga., in 
1825. They built a court house, a printing 
office, A mission house, and utilized a council 
house already there. Several homes and 
taverns were built at or near New Echota 
and the Indians started living a peaceful, 
Christian life. 

But Georgians were greedy for their land, 
and, with help from the U.S. Government, 
moved the Cherokees out beginning in 1832. 
The “Trail of Tears.“ which saw four deaths 
for every mile of waiking travel, led to 
Oklahoma—then a barren and desolate 
country to the forest-born Cherokees. 

Now the Cherokees are back for a 
visit—come in oll-bought private planes, ac- 
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cording to C. E. Gregory of the Georgia 
1 Commission. 


Historica! 


Mr. Speaker, I should also like to in- 
clude the following remarks written by 
my good friend, J. Roy McGinty, in the 
Calhoun Times: 

[From the Calhoun (Ga.) Times, May 3, 
1962] 


New Echora's Bic Day Coming Up Next 
WEEK 


A red-letter day toward which many Gor- 
don Countians have been working and plan- 
ning for decades, and in which many history 
minded people over a wide area of the coun- 
try have been keenly interested, is the for- 
mal dedication of the restored capital city 
of the Cherokee Indian Nation—New Echo- 
ta, just outside Calhoun—which Is an event 
scheduled for Saturday, May 12. 

New Echota is not completely restored, of 
course, There are other buildings to be 
added, such as the Council House and the 
home of Elias Boudinot, famed editor of 
New Echota's equally famed Cherokee Phoe- 
nix, north Georgia’s first newspaper and the 
first Indian language newspaper to be pub- 
lished anywhere, 

But those familiar with the history of New 
Echota—the romance, the drama, the mag- 
nificient achievements and dismal failures, 
the hopes and heartbreaking despair of the 
men and women who walked the streets of 
this fated town—may sit quietly in the little 
two-story courthouse and conjure up ghosts 
out of the past. They may call up imagi- 
nary but essentially true scenes of the vil- 
lage which Benjamin Gold of Connecticut, 
here to visit his daughter Harriet who had 
married the young Indian editor, had de- 
clared to be “truly an interesting place” 
with public buildings, “two or three mer- 
chants’ stores about half a dozen dwelling 
houses in sight which would be called re- 
spectable in Litchfield, Conn.“ They may 
look across the street to the little Phoenix 
printshop and hear fanciful echoes of the 
controversy which buffeted Editor Boudinot 
who wrestled there with the problems of 
his people, fast losing their grip on the land 
which had been theirs for time immemo- 
rial. They may see in their mind's eye the 
figure of the scholarly missionary, Samuel 
Worcester, as he strolls from the printshop 
across the hollow to his home which was 
destined to outlast all the others and more 
than a century and a quarter later to be the 
nucleus around which restored New Echota 
would grow to perpetuate his memory and 
that of the people he served. They may 
conjure visions of Worcester working over 
the translation of the Scriptures into Chero- 
kee, to be printed at the little village shop 
in the characters of the wonderful new 
syllabary invented by the fabulous Sequoyah, 

New Echota is still listed by the historical 
commission as being in process of restora- 
tion. Research is still under way for au- 
thentic information as to what sort of bulld- 
ing the couneil house was. The Boudinot 
House presents no such problem, since it is 
known to have been built from the same 
plans as the Worcester house, the only orig- 
inal building on the site, now completely re- 
stored. It did not seem important to build 
another bullding like one already there until 
other bulldings had been reconstructed, 
hence Boudinot's house must wait. 

Perhaps the final touches will never be put 
on New Echota. Efforts to recreate the at- 
mosphere of the 1820's and a never-ending 
quest for artifacts of the period to add to the 
interest of the furnishings of the buildings 
and the displays in the museum will no 
doubt be the continuing policy of the Geor- 
gia Historical Commission, 

New Echota is generally rated as the Geor- 
gia Historical Commission's No. 1 historical 
restoration project. Certainly we Gordon 
Countians should appreciate the importance 
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of this distinction, and all work together for 
the success of the project. 

New Echota is important for what took 
Place there, and anyone familiar with that 
amazing story will be interested in the re- 
stored New Echota. Our interest and ap- 
Preciation will be greatly increased by read- 
ing such books as Malone’s “Cherokees of the 
Old South” (University of Georgia Press), 
Gabriel's “Elias Boudinot, Cherokee, and His 
America," Foreman’s “Sequoyah” (both by 
University of Oklahoma Press), and books 
dealing with the Cherokee removal and “The 
Trail of Tears,” 


Who Is Twisting Image of the Farmer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the Kansas 
City Star, which has on its staff one of 
the most able farm writers in the Nation, 
Rod Turnbull, recently has published an 
editorial which well summarizes the po- 
Sition of the farmer in American life. 

I ask permission to insert the editorial 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD because the 
Kansas City Star pinpoints precisely the 
responsibility for development of farm 
legislation, here in the Chambers of Con- 
gress; not at the desk of Government 
bureaucrats. 

The article follows: 

[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Apr. 29, 
1962 ` 
Wo Is TWISTING IMAGE OF THE FARMER? 

What's wrong with the public's image of 
the American farmer? 

Maybe you hadn't noticed that anything 
was wrong. If you happen to be a city 
dweller with plenty of problems at home you 
no doubt have read that farmers have prob- 
lems, too. You've heard about the surplus 
and the Government farm programs. But 
you know one thing for sure. There’s never 
any shortage of food in American grocery 
Stores, 

Now.a campaign has been waged for more 
than a year, led by Orville L. Freeman, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, to improve the image 
Of the farmer. In speech after speech, Free- 
man has deplored the depth of the public's 
Misunderstanding of agriculture. 

Others have jointed the bandwagon. A 
Speaker, who obviously is sympathetic and 
Understands the situation, points an accus- 
ing finger at unidentified dullards who don't 
know what ls going on. In most instances 
these speakers are not farmers, just farmers’ 
friends. 

A college professor has published a book 
Which is a collection of speeches on the 
farmer's public relations. A member of the 
Stur's staff last week received a question- 
naire from a student at Cornell University 
Who is writing a thesis on thé problem. 
The student explains: 

“I have become increasingly aware of the 
distorted public image of agriculture. I 
fecl—and my feelings are supported by many 
Professionals in agriculture, including Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville Freeman—that 
the communications media could do much 
to rectify this image.” 

Proclaiming himself a friend of the farmer, 
the Secretary is out to put the image of 
agriculture in its proper perspective, and in 
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doing this, the assumption is that if every- 
body understood agriculture. They would 
be glad to give the Secretary the controls 
he wants. 

Another assumption is that before the 
Secretary made his discovery of the public's 
lack of understanding, the farmer had no 
friends, In a sense, you almost see the age- 
old plot of the good guys and the bad guys, 
the bad guys being all those who preceded 
Freeman. 2 

We don’t think this is quite the case. 
We grant that Freeman would like to solve 
the farm problem and that the good things 
he says about agriculture are true. But, we 
suggest that many sincere men, in and out 
of the Government, have sought the same 
goal through many years. They include Ezra 
Taft Benson, the previous Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Secretaries Brannan, Anderson 
Wickard, Wallace, and others. 

Agriculture has struggled for what it 
thought was its proper place in the economy 
from the time farmers began to produce 
more than they needed for their own families 
and, therefore, had something to sell. But 
what has become known as the “farm prob- 
lem” developed in the twenties as an after- 
math of World War I. 

In this period, the first major efforts were 
made to bring the Government into the 
solution of farm price difficulties. Ever 
since, Congress has been trying to achieve 
parity for agriculture. On occasion, we sus- 
pect farmers may have wondered if they 
didn’t have too many friends. 

Since the farm problem was placed in the 
Nation’s lap, many good things have been 
accomplished for agriculture and by agri- 
culture. Credit facilities have been im- 
proved. Electrification has been extended to 
nearly every farm in the Nation and great 
strides have been made in soil conservation. 
Farm research and mechanization have 
brought dramatic results in increased pro- 
duction per acre and per man, But the 
price squeeze remains. 

Through the years, certain actions have 
carried with them what might be called the 
stigma of poor publicity. The plowing un- 
der of cotton and corn and the killing of 
little pigs in the 1930's still rankle in the 
minds of many persons. At the time, such 
measures were desperate attempts to reduce 
production and eliminate surpluses which 
were hurting farm prices. 

Various programs which have paid farm- 
ers for idling land have been criticized as 
rewarding them for doing nothing. Like- 
wise, farmers have been accused of always 
having their hands out for Government ald. 

Unwarranted or not, such criticism had 
to be expected. In any program which in- 
volves tax money, public discussion is nor- 
mal, Any program that involves tax money 
and laws is in politics, too. 

Since the inception of farm programs 
more than 30 years ago, billions of dollars 
haye been spent in one way or another in 
the name of agriculture. Not once has a 
farm bill been defeated by an uprising of 
consumers, Congressmen, beholden to both 
urban and rural voters, have passed one 
farm bill after another. This record does 
not suggest that the image of the farmer has 
been particularly bad in urban eyes. In 
fact, the evidence is to the contrary. 

It is possible to make a good case for the 
farm from the consumer’s point of 
view. Under these programs the surpluses 
that have plagued farmers have meant 
abundance for consumers. In few, if any, 
countries of the world does the consumer 
pay less from his paycheck for food than in 
the United States. This is a great tribute 
to the efficiency of American agriculture. 

On the other hand, a case might be made 
for the view that farmers would be better 
off if there had been less Government direc- 
tion of agriculture in the last 30 years—tif 
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agriculture had been left to make its own 
adjustments, There is no way of proving 
this statement, or of disproving it. 

Actually, most complaints about the farm 
problem and the efforts to solve it have 
come from farmers themselves, not from the 
public. This should be expected. It is farm- 
ers who are directly affected. 

Farmers have not been satisfied with the 
prices they have been getting. We are not 
Sure that there is a practical price which 
would be regarded as totally acceptable. 
But, the fact is, most prices have been below 
parity—the standard used. Thus the farm 
programs have not brought about all the 
results sought. 

It is the farmers and Congress, not the 
public that have failed to agree on a farm 
program to solve the major problems. This 
is not surprising. Despite the fact that 
farmers are together in agriculture, they are 
also in competition with each other, Some 
farmers grow corn to sell, others feed it to 
livestock. Some farmers are big, some little, 
some young, some old. Many have sons who 
plan to take over the farms and intend to 
enlarge them, Many have more faith in 
their own judgment of what they should 
grow than they have in a Washington bureau. 
Some believe that production must be con- 
trolled absolutely if prices are to be boosted 
while others are confident that the market is 
the best guide to how much of any product 
is needed. É 

It is these differing situations and conflict- 
ing opinions that have perplexed Congress 
through the years. The public, too, may be 
puzzled, but it is not necessarily antagonis- 
tic. Necessary as the costs of the farm pro- 
gram may be, they become a part of the total 
tax bill and must be paid by taxpayers. No 
one welcomes taxes, especially if they don't 
seem to be accomplishing the task for which 
they are appropriated. 

Compounding the perplexity on the farm 
front has been the revolution in agriculture. 
The horse-and-buggy days in agriculture 
ended in World War II. Technology has 
literally leaped forward on the farm. Yields 
have been increased and the amount of work 
@ man could accomplish has doubled and 
trebled. Along with the changes on the farm 
have come others such as good roads, im- 
proved motor cars and trucks. It should be 
obvious that if a man today can plow 40 
acres with a tractor where once he could 
plow only 10 with a team, not so many men 
are needed to plow. If a man can plow 40 
acres where once he could plow only 10, he 
can handle a bigger farm. 

Thus, many factors have drastically altered 
the rural scene, bringing results which we 
believe most people now recognize. There 
are fewer farms, but they are bigger. Many 
small communities which once served areas 
measured by the distance a horse and buggy 
could travel now are struggling for existence. 
Little country schools have been closed by 
the thousands through district consolida- 
tions. 

The farm population drop started in ear- 
nest about 1940. Through the war period 
and the immediate recovery years, not too 
much attention was paid to the losses: Tho 
country was busy, prices were good. Then in 
the 1950's, agriculture, that had been geared 
for war, began to run into trouble making 
adjustments to peacetime. The population 
loss became an issue. The changes in the 
rural scene were not always welcomed; in 
fact, they often were resented.. 


To keep the country in the pattern of the 
nostalgic past, somebody had to save the 
little farmers, Who else but the Govern- 
ment? 

It is easy to understand why rural areas 
were unhappy about the changes that were 
taking place. It was easy to associate the 
losses in population with low prices. Thus 
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when Secretary Benson said that high price 
supports would not solve the income prob- 
lem of the small farmer who had little to 
sell, he was accused of wanting to get rid 
of the little fellow. 

Secretary Freeman says the same thing 
today and he is expanding the rural rede- 
velopment program inaugurated by Benson. 
The charge of being “against the little farm- 
er” is not leveled against him. 

Rural areas themselves have come to 
realize that no force, Government or other- 
wise, can return the farm population to its 
former status. The decrease is continuing. 
‘The practical economics of the situation are 
no longer debatable. The family farmer is 
still here, but he is a much bigger operator. 

At no time have these changes in agricul- 
ture been issues which could have been set- 
tied through better public relations. 

Of course, no one can object to good public 
relations. But here in Kansas City, at least, 
we have failed to observe evidence of this 
“distorted picture” of agriculture. People 
argue about farm programs and no doubt 
some lack all the facts. We'd like to see 
the man who has all the facts. We hear 
the stories about farmers having two Cadil- 
lacs, knowing full well that they are exag- 
gerations. Most people here, and in many 
other cities of the country, have relatives or 
friends on farms. They can easily disprove 
false ideas about farmers. 

At a rural-urban dinner in Manhattan, 
Kans., a few nights ago the master of cere- 
monies demonstrated this close public as- 
sociation with the land. He asked all to 
stand who lived on a farm, ever had lived 
on a farm, or who had been born on a farm, 
All but one of the hundred men in the room 
arose, 

We wouldn't expect a similar response in 
New York or Boston. Nor would we expect 
a dock worker in Brooklyn to fully under- 
stand, or care about the farm problem. We 
don't expect the Missouri hog farmer to 
worry about the dock worker's troubles. 

But we do think that reasonable people 
everywhere, when they have occasion to con- 
sider the question, must realize that both 
the rural and industrial or urban economy 
are important to the whole of the Nation. 

On the side of the farmers, we should 
know that all of them together make up the 
biggest single industry in the Nation. Sup- 
plying farmers with the necessities of pro- 
duction is big business. Likewise, the 
transportation, processing and sale of farm 
products is big business. The fact that 
fewer than 10 percent of the people can 
supply this Nation with an overabundance 
of food is a modern miracle, 

On the other side, farmers need a busy 
America to utilize what they produce. 

The interests of the two groups comple- 
ment each other; there is no conflict. Both 
rural and urban areas have problems. Rec- 
ognizing the other fellow’s problems some- 
times makes it easier to find solution for 
your own, 7 

The Star views the farmer as an extremely 
Important part of the American economy 
and realizes that he is beset by price prob- 
lems which make his very existence a cons- 
tant struggle in a highly competitive world. 
The Star does not recognize this alleged dis- 
torted image that is mentioned so often in 
political speeches. We do not see a current 
crisis in farmer-city relations. 

Therefore, we do not see that “correcting” 
this hypothetical image should be a step to- 
ward the Freeman farm program or any 
other, 

We have faith in our representative form 
of government. If ever an adequate farm 
program should be developed, we are confi- 
dent that Congress would put it into law— 
and breathe a great sigh of relief. 
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The Dairyman’s Battle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard repeatedly of the Estes case being 
investigated by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, involving millions of dollars, This 
appears to be an extremely serious mat- 
ter and deserves to be thoroughly and 
completely investigated. 

Then we hear of a small dairyman in 
New York, who broke unknowingly a 
small regulation of the Agriculture De- 
partment. The full force of bureau- 
cratic power is brought to bear upon this 
unfortunate man, Jesse R. Stalker, of 
Ravena, N.Y., and he is now to be forced 
to either sell his entire dairy herd or 
mortgage his farm. 

I realize the Agriculture Department 
has to have rules and regulations and 
also has to administer them fairly. 
However, I question its right to ruin a 
small dairyman on one hand, and on the 
other hand, somehow aid a man to ac- 
cumulate millions of dollars while per- 
petrating a fraud upon the Government, 
also due to some particular regulation. 

Something just does not add up here 
and it is highly important for the Con- 
gress to try and determine just what is 
wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that the column appear- 
ing in the May 9, 1962 Washington Post, 
“The Dairyman’s Battle,” written by 
George E. Sokolsky, be included with my 
remarks, 

The article follows: 

THE DA—RYMAN'S BATTLE 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

When a dairyman faces fines amounting 
to $20,899.99, because a bureaucrat says so, 
it is time for all citizens to have a look at 
the situation. Dairyman Jesse R. Stalker, 
of Ravena, N.Y., in September 1958, pur- 
chased a 20-quart can of sweet cream from 
Crowley's Dairy's Albany division. This was 
an accommodation for his customers because 
his own herd of 175 cows did not produce 
enough milk that month for him to process 
cream, 

The following October and November, he 
ordered three more cans each month. Had 
Stalker purchased the cream in 2-quart 
containers, he would not have been in 
trouble; but, as he bought them In 20-quart 
containers, he had violated a regulation. 
Thereupon the Department of Agriculture 
decided to ruin him, put him out of busi- 
ness, destroy him. He is, in effect, ordered 
to pay a fine. As Representative R. WALTER 
RIEHLMAN says: 

“e © * Because Mr. Stalker was unaware 
of this small technicality in the law, it is 
likely to cost him most of what he and his 
wife have spent a lifetime of hard work 
building up. He will be forced to sell his 
entire dairy herd or he will be forced to 
mortgage his farm. Incidentally, the regu- 
lations will only let him sell his herd be- 
tween the months of June and November.” 

Who does these crazy things? 

There apparently ls a marketing adminis- 
trator, who has the powers of a czar. He can 
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make rules and regulations to effectuate the 
terms and provisions of the order. All good 
law places the burden of proof on the com- 
plainant. For instance, if a man is arrested 
for stealing, the police must prove that he 
stole. Not so a milk handler. Section 
1002.31, under the title “Burden of Proof,” 
put the burden on the handler. 

The object of regulation is not to provide 
advantages to big operators or to molest 
small or big operators. It is to assist an 
industry to provide efficiently a good product, 
at a fair price. Agricultural regulation had 
for its objective the protection of the 
American farmer so that he would not sink 
to the status of a peasant. But the regu- 
lators are jobholders and status-developers, 
and unless they are regulated thomselves 
they become mandarins, who give the im- 
pression of being superior to all other 
humans. 

Congress ought to Investigate that $20,- 
899.99 fine, and other farmers ought to rise 
in their wrath at such nonsense, It ts not 
only injustice, it is stupidity. The OPA was 
like that; and we still have OPA-minded 
regulators. 


America’s Foreign Office at U.N. Frays 
Good Relations With Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Los Angeles 
Times of April 29, 1962: 

AMERICA'S FOREIGN OFFICE at U.N, Frays Goon 
RELATIONS WITH ALLIES 
(By Raymond Moley) 

HUTCHINSON, Kans.—I find in traveling 
through the States that the sharp criticisms 
of the United Nations and of American of- 
ficial policy in its dealings with that organ- 
zation, recently voiced in the Senate, are 
confirmed by most detached but thoughtful 
Americans. 

There is little of the isolationism of two 
or three decades ago. Nobody seems to 
want to see the end of the United Nations 
or to have the United States withdraw from 
it, But Americans are wondering if there 
are not better ways of maintaining world 
peace, 

The crowning humillation of an impotent 
United Nations recently came when it was 
flouted by the Adoula government in the 
Congo. That government which could 
hardly have existed at all or lasted this long, 
was chosen by the United Nations with 
strong support by the United States to rule 
over the whole of the vast area formerly 
known as the Belgian Congo. 

When the pro-Western, anti-Communist 
Tshombe government in the Province of 
Katanga failed to reach satisfactory consti- 
tutional arrangements with the Government 
in Leopoldville, the United Nations again, 
with the strong support of the Washington 
and UN. administrations, staged a fumbling 
attack upon Katanga. 

Under strong criticism in the United 
States and official dissent by the British 
Government, the United Nations succeeded 
in stopping the attack and in bringing 
oe and Tshombe together for consulta- 

on. 
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This was one of many incidents which 
show that the United Nations is not a suit- 
able instrument for maintaining order and 
Peace in even small trouble in the 
World. This ineffectiveness and ineptitude 
has been forcefully pointed out by Demo- 
cratic Senators FuLprrcur and Jackson. 

And in the Senate debate over the U.N. 
bonds which the President wanted the 
United States to buy, the discussion ranged 
Over the whole of our policy toward the 
U.N. and the value of that instrument after 
17 years of trial and error. Indeed, one 

ocratic Senator noted that this was the 
frst time that the Senate in a full-dress 
debate had had an opportunity for a frank 
appraisal of the UN. 

Meanwhile, American policy, in supporting 
all matters in the United Nations which 
Profess to be anti-colonial, has frayed rela- 
tions with those big Western powers which 
formerly held colonies in Africa and Asia. 
It is small wonder that this strange, wander- 
ing policy should be resented by our friends 
in Western Europe. 

It is the contention of such critics as 

IcHT and Jackson that much of the 
Confusion in American policy Is due to the 
Presence in fact of two American foreign 
Offices, One of them is the Department of 
State, with Secretary Rusk at its head. The 
Other ia the American office at the United 
Nations, with Ambassador Adlai Stevenson 

charge. 

In his reply to the criticisms of his fellow 

ocrats, Sevenson once more exhibits his 

optimism about spreading democracy 

Where none exists and will not exist for a 
Century or more. 

He made a statement, either by inadver- 
tence or deliberately, that there are, in fact, 
two foreign offices carrying on in the name 
Of the United States. He said in effect that 
the President makes foreign policy and that 
me Stevenson, looks to the White House for 

tion, 

The fact is that since 1789 there has been 
& Department of State with the responsi- 
bility of conducting our foreign policy. 

e have been times when that Depart- 
Ment has been woefully inadequate. It 18 
Still very badly organized. 

But it is the official instrument through 
Which the President must operate, get his 
information and maintain contacts with 
foreign nations. If, as it seems, Stevenson 

& freewheeling foreign minister, bypass- 

the Secretary of State in his contacts 
1 the President, grave blunders are possi- 
le in a world situation such as this. 

And in this situation, what of that Amer- 

n “prestige” which Mr. Kennedy made a 
Campaign issue in 1960? What must be the 

inion of us within the British Government 

Which the Cabinet and Prime Minister 
te exclusively through the foreign 
Minister in all matters abroad? 

It is small wonder that the United Na- 

ans and our close associations with it are 
ala Subject of such amazement and no little 

rm nmong our most reliable allies, 


Morality Still the Basic Prerequisite for 
Strength of the Republic - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the history 


rean's struggle for freedom through a 
Ublican form of government is filled 
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with the failures of all great republics 
whose doom was sealed as morality in 
government declined. It is a funda- 
mental truth which this Republic must 
not fail to recognize that morality is a 
basic ingredient for our survival. Yet, 
we are witnessing the terrible decline of 
moral principles day by day as the pres- 
ent administration, practicing with bru- 
tal frankness the worst type of machine 
politics, ignores the Constitution, aborts 
tried-and-tested American principles of 
justice and fairplay to increase its power 
and to perpetuate itself in office. The 
American people dare not permit such 
disregard of moral values without suffer- 
ing the consequences which could well 
mean the complete destruction of the 
American dream based on the noble vir- 
tures of the worth and dignity of the 
human person. In spite of the inherent 
danger that goes with loss of moral fiber 
we are allowing the Kennedy adminis- 
tration to get away with it. I hope 
America will wake up before it is too late 
and demand that the administration 
alter its course of politics above all, and 
any means to get elected, to the more 
noble aspiration of making secure the 
rights of a free people under a Constitu- 
tion divinely inspired and righteously 
executed for 186 years until the advent 
of this administration. 

As a Member of this body, represent- 
ing the people of Dallas County, I have 
done my best to live up to my only prom- 
ise to them, to use as a guideline for my 
conduct a yardstick consisting of two 
principles: “Is it a function of the Fed- 
eral Government? Can we afford it?” 
To this yardstick could now be added a 
third question: “Is it right?” 

In this critical hour in the history of 
the world perhaps the last question is 
most important of all. David Lawrence, 
in two editorials in the U.S. News & 
World Report, April 30 and May 7, 1962, 
makes a fine presentation of the moral 
issues involyed and the probable conse- 
quences of many of the actions of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his administration. 
I would like to call particular attention 
to the quote in the first editorial by my 
beloved and distinguished predecessor 
who passed from this scene only a few 
short weeks ago, Hatton Sumners, whose 
great spirit and devotion to his country 
will be an inspiration so long as men 
have in their hearts a love of liberty and 
respect for human dignity. I include the 
Lawrence editorials as a part of these 
remarks: 

USURPATION 
(By David Lawrence) 

Usurpation of power In democracy can- 
not be blamed merely on the individual in 
government who exceeds his authority. Too 
often in human history usurpation has suc- 
ceeded because of the passive acquiescence 
of the people. 

A few years after World War II a distin- 
guished professor from a German univer- 
sity—who had lived in Germany throughout 
the Hitler era—was sitting at the side of 
this writer at a breakfast meeting at the 
Capitol in Washington. The professor was 
asked this question: 

“We in the United States have wondered 
how a man like Hitler could become Chan- 
cellor of Germany in 1933. As we under- 
stand it, he actually came into power by con- 
stituticnal means. But how did it happen 
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that in Germany, where intellectual at- 
tainment had been so high for many years, 
such a turn to dictatorship could be allowed 
to happen legally?” 

“Many of us,“ replied the German pro- 
fessor, “were taken by surprise, and actually 
We didn’t sense what was coming. We were 
so busily occupied with our own pursuits 
in the field of the arts, letters, music, and the 
sciences, that we didn’t realize what had 
occurred. We in the universities were 
foolishly indifferent.” 

In Congress from 1913 to 1947 was a great 
American—Hatton W. Summers, Democrat, 
of Texas. He died last week and was eulo- 
gized in the House as one of the greatest 
constitutional lawyers of all time. He was 
for many years chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee prior to his retirement. He 
had resisted as dictatorial the effort of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt to pack the Su- 
preme Court. In a book entitled The Pri- 
vate Citizen and His Democracy,” published 
in 1959 by the Southwestern Legal Founda- 
tion at Dallas, Tex., Mr. Summers wrote: 

“I was in Italy in 1927. The people were 
then literally worshiping Mussolini. Ger- 
Many and Russia later fell under the blight 
of man worship as to government, We had 
a deep infection in this country from which 
we have not recovered. Trusting to the wis- 
dom of a man for guidance in government, 
and following that guidance blindly, we have 
arrived at the destination, nationally and 
internationally, where we now find ourselves. 

“There is much to indicate that we have 
not escaped the mass governmental psycho- 
pathic disorders which are the outstanding 
characteristics of this period. 

“May I repeat, the most alarming thing 
about our situation is the similarity of our 
attitude to that of the peoples of other times 
who, with closed eyes and deafened ears, 
moved to their own destruction. They would 
not listen. They would not look. Nothing 
could turn them back. The warnings of his- 
tory, the admonitions of commonsense they 
would not heed. There is no way of know- 
ing whether we will heed now, but there are 
indications that we may. We must do our 
best. 

“Tf the people fall, democracy falls, because 
the people are the governors in a democracy. 
They are its last resort. If the private citi- 
zens of this country would bring themselves 
to a vital realization of that fact and assume 
their responsibility as the governors in their 
democracy, they could win through, preserve 
their government as a democracy, and pro- 
2 themselves against the dangers of these 

es.“ 

What we are witnessing today is a break- 
down in constitutional government. It be- 
gan in the late 1930's when newly appointed 
Justices on the Supreme Court of the United 
States embraced the doctrine that "the end 
justifies the means.“ A school of thought 
arose which has held that the method of 
amending the Constitution stipulated in the 
document itself need not be employed if the 
judges interpret the law in the light of 
changing times. 

Possessed of a majority in both Houses, 
President Kennedy not only has asked that 
more and more power be delegated to him, 
but he also frequently has substituted gov- 
ernment by executive fiat for government by 
law. He recently threatened reprisals 
again an industry that sought to raise its 
prices. 

Why has all this happened? Because the 
people are indifferent. They accept honeyed 
words on television and, along with them. 
the argument that if what's being done is for 
a desirable purpose or if it’s popular, it 
doesn't matter who exercises the power or 
whether the Constitution is followed or ig- 
nored. 

This is a dangerous trend. It is a time to 
take to heart the words of George Washing- 
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ton in his Farewell Address as President of 
the United States, when he said: 

“The spirit of encroachment tends to con- 
solidate the powers of all the departments 
in one and thus to create, whatever the form 
of government, a real despotism. * * * 

“If in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
the Constitution designates. But let there 
be no change by usurpation; for though this, 
in one instance, may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed.” 


Is rr RIGHT? 
(By David Lawrence) 


Many years ago a high school teacher 
wrote on a section of the blackboard in a 
classroom a question that remained as a 
solitary Inscription the whole year around. 
It consisted of three words: “Is it right?” 

Would that this same question could be 
imbedded in the minds and consciences of 
the persons who are elected to positions of 
responsibility in our Government, 

Por, unfortunately, the same Indifference to 
the rules of fair play which has eroded many 
a republic in history is noticeable today as 
so often we see applied the Machiavellian 
doctrine that "the end justifies the means.” 

How long can the American people ignore 
the steady decline in political morality 
which is evident year after year in and 
around Government? How long can the 
Constitution last if flagrant violations are 
ignored? 

We hear denunciation of the “monopo- 
lists” and the “price-fixers" in business, but 
we do not speak out on the steady deteriora- 
tion of morality in Government. Men in 
high office condone practices which are con- 
sidered commonplace because they are politi- 
cal but which would earn the severest con- 
demnation if engaged in by businessmen. 

What, for instance, is meant by “Improper 
influence”? What phrase shall we use when 
a Member of Congress, whose honest judg- 
ment tells him that he must vote against a 
certain measure, receives a telephone call 
from one of the many aides of a President 
and is urged to change his yote Jest he be de- 
nied certain appointments in his district or 
some financial benefits that an administra- 
tion can withhold from his constituents? 

In an article in the New York Times maga- 
zine of April 15 last, Tom Wicker writes of 
armtwisting“ on Capitol Hill, which is de- 
fined as “forcing a vote from an unwilling 
victim.” He says: 

Mr. Kennedy is also a realistic bargainer 
who does not expect something for nothing. 

“The President, for one, believes his true 
task as a politician in the White House is 
broader than that of dragooning votes out 
of reluctant Congressmen—though he often 
is the one who makes the ‘big call’ to the 
right man at the right time.” 

Pressure upon Senators and Representa- 
tives to influence their voting is nothing new. 
It comes regularly from lobbyists who under 
the law have to register. But how shall we 
characterize pressure exerted on Congress by 
the executive branch of the Government, 
which doesn't hesitate to withhold its favors 
from those who do not do the administra- 
tion's bidding? This may be politics as prac- 
ticed in boss-ridden cities, but we may ask: 
“Is it right?” 

The Constitution says that the States alone 
shall determine the qualifications of voters. 
But, to win the Negro vote in large centers 
of population in the North, certain Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats in Congress boldly 
support measures that are plainly unconsti- 
tutional. Is it right? 

The Attorney General is the head of the 
Department of Justice. The Founding 
Fathers did not use the word “justice” am- 
biguously. Yet it looks as if what is good 
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politics is considered justice under today's 
political code. A law is sought from Con- 
gress to take away rights of the States by 
providing that a sixth-grade education shall 
be accepted as a sufficient qualification for 
voting. Congress is solemnly told by the 
Attorney General that this is constitutional. 
Not a single decision of the Supreme Court 
upholds this invasion of the rights of the 
States. Shouldn’t the people be allowed to 
amend the Constitution in the way pre- 
scribed in the document itself? Is any 
means justified just because the end may be 
worthy? Is it right? 

Patronage is accepted as commonplace in 
American politics. But this does not excuse 
the continuance of a custom whereby Fed- 
eral judgeships are awarded on the basis 
of service to a party or as a reward to a 
Congressman who, by his votes, has disre- 
garded the merits of legislation and con- 
formed to the wishes of the administration. 
Is it right? 

Corporations are forbidden by law to con- 
tribute to political campaigns, yet labor 
unions—through camouflaged political ac- 
tion or educational activities—collect mil- 
lions of dollars to elect an administration 
as well as & substantial number of Senators 
and Representatives. Are Members of Con- 
gress who accept such favors really impartial? 
Should they not disqualify themselves from 
voting on labor legislation? 

The administration is trying to put in jail 
competitors in business who follow each 
other on prices, but sees nothing wrong when 
a national labor union fixes uniform wage 
costs for those same competitors. Labor 
helped materially to finance the Democratic 
Party's election victory in 1960. Does the 
administration see no conflict of interest in 
this? Is it right? 

Free institutions can endure only if un- 
moral practices are relentlessly checked. 
There is one question that is not asked 
often enough inside and outside Govern- 
ment: “Is it right?” 


A Fable for Our Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there was sent to me a fable re- 
volving around two fine towns on the 
western slope of Colorado. There is so 
much “meat” in this fable that I thought 
it should be made available for consid- 
eration by all Members. 

We are all aware of the tremendous 
debt which the taxpayers of this Nation 
now shoulder and the tremendous addi- 
tional burdens being placed upon us by 
the new spending programs advocated by 
this administration. I have had the 
dubious pleasure on two occasions of 
voting against raising our debt ceiling 
and I understand I will be given still 
another opportunity before this session 
is ended. We have all seen the power of 
the Federal Government ruthlessly ap- 
plied to a business which attempted to 
raise prices on its own goods, 

This fable brings these dangers and 
the problems of our foreign aid program 
clearly before us and is well worthwhile 
considering. 

The article follows: 
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A FABLE ror OUR TIMES 


And it came to pass that the town of 
Cortez fell upon bitter times. The long- 
heralded industrial development died aborn- 
ing, oil barons moved to blacker pastures and 
the parking meter situation shunted trade 
elsewhere. Residents were left with a heavy 
burden for new schools, street paving, water 
treatment facilities, public buildings, busl- 
ness buildings, housing developments, and 
new improvements of all kinds but without 
the wherewithal to pay for them. Home 
mortgages were being foreclosed; cars and 
TV sets repossessed by finance companies; 
grocery stores were unable to sustain credit 
buying. The situation was a mess. Clearly, 
somebody must do something. 

Thus it was that the little town of Dolores 
set up the alien aid program. A progressive 
municipal individual income tax was enacted 
to pay for the obligations thus assumed. 
The town mill levy was first doubled, then 
quadrupled, to bring more money into the 
town coffers so capital could be speedily 
dispatched to save the distraught residents 
of Cortez. It mattered not that 1 resident 
of Dolores was to provide the needs 
for 16 residents of Cortez, The alien aid 
program was promulgated in the interest of 
common humanity. 

With the full capital and credit of the 
town of Dolores to back it, Cortez p > 
Dolores was paying the street assessments. 
school assessments, mortgages, and taxes- 
The Ambassador from Cortez advised the 
Dolores Town Board that conditions would 
be even better if Dolores would proceed to 
finance a new airport facility, canning fac- 
tory, and paper pulpmill, oil refinery, elec- 
trical generating plant, and expanded do- 
mestic welfare program to keep people from 
turning away from the free enterprise sys- 
tem. He threatened the town of Dolores 
with a noncooperative attitude if capital for 
these new projects was not speedily forth- 
coming. 

And so Cortez got the new facilities while 
Dolores went in hock up to its neck to pay 
for them. Several prominent Dolores resi- 
dents were in the local bastile for municipal 
income tax evasion. With Dolores footing 
the bill for all capital improvements, Cortes 
found it could get along without parking 
meters and thus again started drawing the 
majority of trade from the surrounding area- 

Grocery stores in Dolores were faced with 
a terrific oversupply problem since theif 
trade had moved to Cortez. The Dolores 
town fathers, in emergency session, decl 
a grocery store surplus program and s 
paying the Dolores food supply merchants 
for keeping their shelves bare. Some rs 
put in more shelf space so they could col- 
lect more bare shelf money. Dolores found 
it necessary to increase its debt limit. Whe? 
that run out, they increased it 
still again. A new mayor was elected whe? 
he declared a municipal WPA was needed: 
promised a full-time nurse for any cl 
with the bellyache and entreated the voters 
to care not for their own needs, but to! 
forward to an expanded alien aid 
grocery store surplus program, junior league 
freedom fighters, 4th of July rocket-ahoot 
and dozens of other progressive movements 
for future security. A new jail was built fot 
income tax evaders and most everyone A 
that there was great hope for the future. 

Meanwhile, with overhead reduced, 21 
merchants of Cortez found they could sè 
at lower prices and still make a profit. 
merchants of Dolores were hard pressed bY 
competition. After negotiating a fair 
agreement with the town fathers, the Taylor 
Hardware of Dolores decided they must t 
prices 6 percent in spite of the fact tba 
Cortez hardware dealers were delivering in 
Dolores at a lower net cost than Taylor 
Hardware could possibly meet. The mayor 
of Dolores got mad and said that he didn’t 
care if the roof did fall in on Taylor z 
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Ware, they had no right to raise prices wlth- 
Sut consulting him. He threatened re- 


So Taylor Hardware let the shop building 
fall in, but they lowered their prices which 
Were still almost twice as high as those 
Charged in Cortez. > 

And so everybody is happy. Things are 
Going great, especially for the town of Cortez 
and Dolores better keep on the ball with 
the alien ald program or the rest of the 
County will gang up on them and put them 
Sut of business. 

If you understand this fable, you can 
readily see what is happening to our Nation. 


Are U.S. Citizens Helpless in the 
Cold War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 
Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, as Mark 


Twain once observed about the weather 


“everybody talks about communism but 
y does anything about it.” A 
Springfield, Mo., housewife, Mrs. Su- 
Sanne Chambers Wheat, believing it is 
time that something was done, has 
Written a compelling article suggesting 
by which individual Americans 
Can take an active part in the struggle 
Now going on, * 
Under leave to extend and revise my 
Temarks, the article follows: 
Arr U.S. CITIZENS HELPLESS IN THE COLD 
War? 


The other afternoon I attended a parent- 
achers“ association meeting at my son's 
elementary school, After the business 
Meeting a well-known local attorney spoke 
on “The Communist Threat." Among the 
Points he made was a very frightening one. 
said that in 1975, exactly 13 years from 
now, the Communists plan to take over the 
World, including the “great fortress of cap- 
3 „the United States. He stressed 
that have not, are not, and will not 
deviate one iota from this specific goal. 
ere is surely nothing secretive about the 
unist plan. Nikita Khrushchey has 
thundered out quite positively at a diplo- 
Matic gathering that “they will bury us and 
grandchildren will live under commu- 

“ When he says “grandchildren,” he 
Means those of the older generation. 

a mother, 36, with an 8-year-old son, 
it means that my own child will live under 
Communism, if their concept prevails, In 
13 Years, my 8-year-old son will be 21. Is 

t really going to be the prospect which 
il await him when he comes of age? Our 
SPeaker hastened to add that he wasn't 
an alarmist, that he was merely trying to 
Jolt us out of our lethal complacency, our 
Geadiy apathy, which in so many words 
®Ymbolizes: “It can't happen here.” 
Yes, we young mothers don't have that 
feeling. We realize that it can happen here. 
Not in 13 years, then perhaps in 20 or 
sears from now. But we do know that it 
Mmusnit happen here. If the Communists 
Succeed in taking over the United States, 
Millions of people will be killed. A capital- 
t, as defined by the Communists, is anyone 
fails to fall into their scheme of things, 
bauen consists of the working class, the 
‘Urgeoisie. For instance, even a minister 
this country would be described by them 
a 1 capitalist. And according to their 
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philosophy, all capitalists must be annih!- 
lated. The Communists believe that they are 
ordained to conquer the world. Once they 
have conquered it, they propose to breed 
a superhuman race through the principles 
of animal husbandry. 

Our speaker quoted some statistics about 
how great a land area is now under the ham- 
mer and sickle and with what enormous zeal 
the Reds pursue their cause of world domina- 
tion. By the time he had finished, every 
mother was visibly tense and pale. By that 
time, all of us were so incensed that if 
we had been told we should give a pint of 
blood, we would gladly have given it, if it 
would help. But it would not. We would 
have agreed to sacrifice almost anything in 
our own life if it would assure the preserva- 
tion of our democratic way of life for our 
young people. But we knew of nothing to 
sacrifice. What then,“ one of the women 
asked, “could we, the laymen citizens, do 
about the situation?” 

The lame and feeble answers didn’t reduce 
the fever pitch we had worked ourselves 
into. Here were the few things we were told, 
which most of us had already done. We 
could send a voluntary contribution to Hope, 
the medical ship which is aiding people in 
foreign countries or we could mail a gift 
to Radio Free Europe. To the ones who had 
been doing this, to be told that was the ex- 
tent of our influence was a devastating and 
disappointing anticlimax, a drop in the 
bucket, so to speak. Of course, we were re- 
minded that of our donations to the 
church is allocated to foreign missions. Still, 
there didn’t seem to be anything vital 
enough to block the onrushing tide. 

What can the average citizen do to spread 
freedom throughout the world? For most 
of us, it necessitates no disruption of our 
routine daily lives. We can't become mis- 
slonarles, diplomats, or fraternal workers. 
The majority of us can't, join the Peace 
Corps. In short, as Bob Hope's book is en- 
titled, “I Never Left Home”, so we aren’t in 
a position to leave home. Now, at first 
glance, that may seem like a rather stiff re- 
quirement, Jane and Bob Brown, in the 
small towns and large cities of the United 
States, within their immediate locality, must 
accomplish something which would advance 
freedom and thwart communism, 

No one at the P.T.A. had the answer. Yet 
our speaker had devoted almost one-half 
of his talk to our deplorable deficiency of 
propaganda, But the Communists are 
spending $5 billion a year on their “mis- 
slonarylike“ communications programs. 
The Communists have the most beautiful 
public relations material this old world has 
ever seen, issued in gorgeous color and in 
numerous languages. Soviet Union,“ a mag- 
azine the size of Life or Look, is published 
monthly in Russian, English, Chinese, Fin- 
nish, Korean, Rumanian, Hindu, Urdu, 
Hungarian, Serbian, Arabic, Croatian, Viet- 
namese, French, German, Spanish, and Jap- 
anese. Nothing on our newastands can sur- 
pass this in quality and we have little to 
compare with it in moral tone. There is no 
vice, crime, sex, or alcohol. Every picture 
in the magazine shows radiantly happy peo- 
ple, no matter what they are doing, they are 
smiling. 7 

Other magazines include: “German Demo- 
cratic Republic, People’s China, Soviet Wom- 
an, U.S.S.R., Roumania, Bulgaria and China 
Pictorial,” published monthly in- various 
languages. This outstanding Communist 
literature can be found for sale on every 
major street corner in Mexico City. What 
did America have in compotition? We had 
magazines with their usual stories of vio- 
lence, crime and riot. 

Any Communist student could pick up a 
copy of magazines such as most of these were 
and say, See, here is what America is like.” 
In many cases the Communists are using 
our own material to prove their distorted 
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views of America. Yes, the Communists have 
extraordinary missionary literature. You 
say, certainly America is doing something 
to combat this malicious propaganda. Tes, 
but essentially, at the present time our for- 
eign program appears to be proceeding along 
these lines. We are giving to the people of 
the world good jobs, good food, good homes 
and electric lights so they can sit down in 
comfort at night to read the Communist 
literature, to listen to the Communist radio 
and to learn to love them and to hate us. 
Now, how two faced can you get. 

It seems that the free world and the 
Christian churches are losing the battle to 
triumph in the world and they are losing 
it by default. The Communists are spend- 
ing $5,000 million a year on books and at- 
tractive literature. America is spending less 
than $150 million through the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency and our churches combined. 
In other words, the Communists are spending 
20 times as much as our Government and 
churches together. These facts have all been 
accurately checked by the Christian anti- 
Communist crusade of Houston, Tex. 

Now the thought comes to me that the 
average citizen isn't so handicapped in this 
cold war after all. Maybe there is some- 
thing for us besides being alerted to the 
ever growing danger, only to discover that 
there is very little tangible help we can 
render. So here is a suggestion for the 
American people. To be sure, taxes are al- 
ready a burden. However, as the attorney 
said, “Democracy isn’t a form of govern- 
ment that can be handed down for one 
generation to another. It must be achieved 
all over again by each succeeding genera- 
tion.” With the knowledge that we, in 
America, are masters at advertisement and 
commercials, but inferior to the Communists 
in the world, why can't the people of the 
United States be given the opportunity to 
donate money for freedom propaganda. 
Such a project could be carried out by private 
subscription. Surely then the funds could 
be put to excellent use by rivaling the Com- 
munists in the output of freedom propaganda 
and public relations material. 

Private subscription could operate in many 
forms. We all recall the World War II days 
when war bond rallies were flourishing. 
Many entertainers gave of their services. 
Maybe today we could have the rallies in this 
Nation of ours, only instead of selling war 
bonds, funds could be solicited for the pur- 
pose of increasing and improving our free- 
dom propaganda. Who knows but what 
someone might come up with an appropriate 
patriotic song. During the First World War 
there was “Over There” and It's a Long Way 
to Tipperary." The Second World War 
brought on: “Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition” and “Coming in on a Wing and 
a Prayer.” 

In my town of Springfield, Mo., there 
have been several fund-raising programs for 
innumerable causes. In our shrine mosque, 
for instance, effective telethons haye been 
held. Music and singing entertains the 
crowd while contributions are continuously 
received from members of the audience. In 
addition, the program is televised and a 
great many people telephone in from their 
homes to pledge sums of money, small and 
large. Then there is the method of the 
house-to-house canvass: “Mothers March,” 
for polio. Frequently charity drives are con- 
ducted this way. Wouldn't we be equally 
as eager to march for freedom? Shouldn't 
it top our list of charities? If our parent- 
teachers’ associations mapped out a cam- 
paign for collecting money, it would no 
doubt be successful. 

With additional money, there are count- 
less authorities on communistic propaganda 
who can write ours in a manner which will 
tend to counteract theirs. Perhaps authors 
could be consigned to write books and mate- 
rial which will really give the Commies a 
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run for their money, Communism has 
many holy books. They are “Das Kapital,” 
the “Communist Manifesto” and other writ- 
ings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Ac- 
cording to a report from UNESCO, the pub- 
lication of the works of Lenin now surpasses 
that of the Bible. The writings of Stalin are 
in third place. Lenin's writings are current- 
ly available in 371 languages. Stalin's works 
in 7 years have been translated into 669 
languages. 

There is so much more to be gained from 
lighting one candle than to curse the dark- 
ness. The definition of a democracy means 
that the supreme power is invested in the 
people. Then, shouldn't it be the people, 
themselves, who will be the deciding factor? 

Does anyone have any other ideas or sug- 
gestions? Whatever they may be, it is para- 
mount that the masses of people in the 
United States have thelr day. They need 
only the opportunity to demonstrate their 
determination that this government of the 
people, by the people and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth. Can it be 
that we will have the answer to President 
Kennedy’s challenge: “Ask not what your 
country can do for you, but what you can do 
for your country“? 


Houston Harte: The Fastest Draw in 
Newspaper Deals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, every 
American cherishes the American free 
enterprise system which enables our cit- 
izens to achieve success. Mr. L. C. Sloan, 
writing in the April 21 issue of Editor & 
Publisher, describes the phenomenal 
achievement of Houston Harte in the 
newspaper business. Believing that the 
story will be of interest to many, I in- 
clude the article as a part of my re- 
marks, as follows: 

Houston Harte—TuHe Fastest Draw IN 
NEWSPAPER DEALS 


San ANGELO, Tex.—"Newspaper plants may 
be bought and sold, but the newspaper Itself 
is never private property. The newspaper, 
as such, is a reflection of the community 
which it serves—the better the newspaper, 
the better the reflection.“ 

This is the philosophy of Houston Harte, 
the senlor partner in Harte-Hanks & Co., 
which recently bought the San Antonio 
News and Express and their affiliated radio- 
television stations. 

Houston Harte decided to become a news- 
paper publisher while he was a student at 
the University of Missouri. He bought his 
first newspaper at the age of 19 at the end 
of his junior year, and another, 5 months 
before he was graduated. 

Now an imposing figure in American jour- 
nalism, the Texas publisher has been a fast 
man in a newspaper deal ever since. 

When the San Antonio transfer—the big- 
gest deal in his career—is completed, the 
Harte-Hanks group will publish newspapers 
bel — nearly 400,000 circulation in nine Texas 
cities. 

FROM KNOB NOSTER, MO. 


Mr. Harte already was a financial success 
when be came to Texas from Missouri in 
1920 to see about buying the San Angelo 
Standard. 
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“I had started in the newspaper business 
in Knob Noster, Mo., in 1914 with a $1,500 
inheritance," he recalled. “I had just sold 
my daily newspaper in my hometown of 
Boonville, Mo. I was 26 years old, had 
$20,000 In cash and was ready to try my luck 
in the Southwest.” 

The youth with the slim hands of an artist 
and the keen blue eyes of his Irish immigrant 
mother, was used to forging his own luck. 

For a week he explored the lusty sheep and 
cow town he was to help guide through 
booms and busts to a city of 60,000 serving 
40,000 square miles of ofl, ranch, and farm- 
ing land. 

Then he went to see published J. G. Pat“ 
Murphy, who with a partner founded the 
San Angelo Standard in 1884, and asked if he 
wanted to sell the newspaper. They agreed 
on terms that afternoon. Mr. Harte, paid 
$10,000 and signed notes for $23,000. 

He was on his way toward building a multi- 
million-dollar Texas publishing empire. 

NATURAL ATTRACTION 


Soon after Mr. Harte took over at San 
Angelo he formed a long and close friend- 
ship with the late Bernard Hanks, of Abilene. 
They began buying and dressing up news- 
papers all over Texas. 

Mr, Hanks was publisher of the Abilene 
Reporter, now the Abilene Reporter-News. 
He had started delivering papers on horse- 
back. 

“I first met Mr. Hanks at a publishers’ 
convention in Dallas,“ Mr. Harte said. “I 
was attracted by his appearance and energy. 

“Out of that acquaintance he and Mrs. 
Hanks came to San Angelo to visit us and 
subsequently we visited each other every 3 
or 4 months. 

“Bernard Hanks and I were a good deal 
different. He was cautious and conservative. 
He kept me out of trouble. When I could 
sell him on a deal I knew it was all right. 
Mr. Hanks would weed out the bad deals.” 
Mr. Harte could have added that he had 
also to sell Mrs, Harte on a deal, She has 
keen perception and sound business judg- 
ment, 

Mr. Hanks died December 12, 1948, and the 
partnership is continuing with Mrs. Hanks. 
Many business matters now are handled by 
Bruce B. Meador, Abilene, managing trustee 
of Mr. Hanks’ estate. 

“Mrs, Hanks is a wonderful partner,” Mr. 
Harte said. “She has never criticized any- 
thing I have done, and I've made as many 
mistakes as anyone.” 

The first Harte-Hanks venture was in 1924 
with Lindsey Nunn, then owner of the 
Amarillo News. Each put up $1,000 to buy 
the semiweekly Lubbock Plains-Journal, 
later the Lubbock Avalanche and Journal. 

Harte and Hanks sold out at Lubbock in 
1927 and engaged in a series of newspaper 
purchases and sales. 

Their last transaction before Mr. Hanks’ 
death was the purchase of one-third interest 
in the Wichita Falls Times and Record- 
News in the summer of 1948. 

Newspapers in which Harte-Hanks & Co. 
has controlling interest, in addition to those 
at San Antonio, are the Corpus Christi Cal- 
ler-Times, Big Spring Herald, Denison 
Herald, Greenville Herald-Banner, Marshall 
News-Messenger and the Paris News. Each 
is a separate corporation. 

The partners“ home papers, at San Angelo 
and Abilene, never became a full part of the 
Harte-Hanks & Co. However, they did put 
a small percentage of the stock of each in 
a holding company called Texas Publishers, 
in which they sold stock to employees. 

TRANSACTION OF $6.2 MILLION | 

Harte-Hanks, which already owned 37 per- 
cent of the San Antonio Express Publishing 
Co., paid about $6,200,000 for the balance of 
the firm and its broadcasting interest, KENS 
radio and television stations. The sale of 
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the stations is contingent on FCC approval. 
Also involved in the transaction is the com- 
pany’s Cessna aircraft agency, Airnews, Inc.» 
and its repair facilities at the San Antonio 


“We hope to improve the news and edi- 
torial content of the two San Antonio news- 
papers to make them as near as possible a 
duplicate of the newspapers. at Corpus 
Christi, which we consider among the best 
in the State,” Mr. Harte sald. 

“If you are going to increase circulation 
you have to increase the news value of the 
paper. We see no reason why the Express 
and Evening News should not haye the 
dominant circulation in the south Texas 
area, 

“San Antonio is the 17th city in the United 
States in population, larger than Kansas City 
or Minneapolis. In those areas, the morning 
and afternoon newspapers have circulations 
of 350,000,000 to 400,000,000 while the total 
circulation today of the three newspapers in 
San Antonio is about 275,000.“ 

Recent ABC figures show the San Antonio 
News and Express circulation at 69,025 morn- 
ing, 73,108 evening, 112,825 Saturday, and 
109,471 Sunday. 

The San Antonio Light, published by 
Hearst Consolidated Publications, has cir- 
culation of 111,377 evening, 98,557 Saturday, 
and 128,873 Sunday. ; 

The Corpus Christi Caller-Times, cover- 
ing a much more limited trade area, has cir- 
culation of 59,115 morning, 33,771 evening: 
and 70,010 Sunday. 

VERY COMPETITIVE MARKET 


“A city the size of San Antonio is very com- 
petitive,” Mr. Harte said, “and we must get 
out the very best possible readable newspa- 
pers. If we are golng to increase circulation 
we have to increase the news value of the 
paper.” 

The San Antonio newspapers will be inde- 
pendent politically. Harte-Hanks publish- 
ers-editors never are told what candidates to 
support and the newspapers seldom all agree 
on a given candidate, 

“A lot of people say we work both sides 
of the street,” Mr. Harte said. “But you can’t 
tell a man what his paper ought to say to 
represent his community. If the man in Big 
Spring says the opposite from the man In 
Marshall, we still let him do it. He has got 
to have the authority to think for himself 
or he will just let us say it. 

“They can make all they want to out of 
us not supporting the same candidates, but 
certainly it is very seldom that we ever did. 

When Mr. Harte took over the San Angelo 
Standard in the spring of 1920, the newspa- 
per had 2,300 subscribers, 

PRONTIER CUSTOM 


A few of them took a dim view of the 
newcomer’s policy of printing divorce an 
crime news and revived the frontier custo™ 
of trying to whip the editor. 

Mr. Harte, a slender man of medium 
height, chuckles as he recalls some of bis 
fist fights. Invariably he adds: “He and I 
got to be good friends after that.” 

One brawl was with a bank employee, Bert 
DeMontmollin, who had advised Harte not to 
publish a story about his divorce and 
told It was news. 

The paper had been out about 30 minutes 
when DeMontmollin stormed into the office. 

“He came in slugging, big, and mad,” Harte 
said. “I just got in close and hung on- 
Finally some of the boys pulled him off mè: 

“The bank president called me and said 
he was going to fire Bert but I told him if 
you want to ruin me in this town just fire 
Bert“ DeMontmollin heard about this and 
come around to apologize. 

The sheriff, Frank Duckworth, jumped 
Harte on an issue the publisher can't recall. 

“We were on the street and I was on the 
losing end. Oscar Appelt, a ranchman, came 
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by, reached out and pulled me up on the 
running board of his car. He offered me his 
Sixshooter to go after the sheriff but I de- 
clined.” 

Mr. Harte was married in 1921 in Kansas 
City to the former Isabel McCutcheon of 
Pilot Grove, Mo, Their sons, Edward H. and 
Houston H. Jr., are top executives in the 
Harte-Hanks enterprises. 

The oll play that brought discovery of the 
reat Yates oil field in 1926 began moving 
into west Texas soon after Mr. Harte took 
Over. 

EAGER YOUNG STAFF 


By 1928, in addition to buying other pa- 
bers, he had expanded his San Angelo prop- 
erty into the morning and Sunday Standard- 
Times and the Evening Standard. He began 
hiring an eager, young staff, many of them 
Texans and University of Missouri School of 
Journalism graduates. 

One problem was getting his newspapers 
delivered over a sparsely settled area the size 
Of the State of Ohio. 

He solved that by buying the Sunset Mo- 
tor Lines and incorporating the trucking 
firm, with a partner, for $10,000. The Stand- 
ard-Times sold its interest in the lines re- 
Cently for $2,750,000. Its own trucks now 
travel 2,800 miles nightly in delivering the 
newspapers. 

A “LYNDON” MAN 

Mr. Harte also began assuming civic lead- 
ership in the rapidly expanding region. He 
Was depression-era president of the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, organizing 80 
Communities to beautify cities. Scores of 
honors for his work on college boards and 
Clyic enterprises followed. He served for 12 
Years either as director or vice president of 
the world news-gathering service, the Asso- 
Clated Press. 

Mr. Harte never had a private office until 
he moved into the newspapers’ present mod- 
ernistic building in 1951. 

City-room workers often heard one-sided 
long-distance telephone conversations in 
Which he shouted suggestions to national 
Political figures such as his good friend, 
Lyxor. : 

Mr. Harte supported LYNDON JOHNSON in 
every race he entered from Congressman to 
Vice President. 

The Standard-Times took its first political 
Stand when it came out against the Ku 
Klux Klan in 1928. 

Mr. Harte always discounted his political 
influence and told prospective candidates his 
papat would hurt them more than it would 

elp. 

But political action has a way of coming 
Surprisingly fast on projects involving his 
out copyreading it.“ Mr. Harte admonished. 

“Houston Harte is a kind but outspoken 
Man with a brusque manner that sometimes 
Bives the impression of toughness,” an asso- 
Clate once sald. “He never rides his men but 
Nobody ever forgets who is boss, either. 
They can depend on his backing and help 
in any situation, which probably is one rea- 
son why he inspired intense loyalty among 
those who helped bulld his newspapers.” 

EDITOR'S MUST 

Mr. Harte is one of his newspapers’ best 

Teporters and editorial writers but spelling 
t one of his strong points. 

A new editor learned this to his chagrin 
When he railroaded (sent to the printer with- 
Out editing) one of the boss’ stories with a 
Misspelled name. 

“Don't you ever print a story of mine with- 
Sut copyreading it,” Mr. Harte admonished. 

In his early days, Mr. Harte avoided per- 
Sonal publicity in his newspapers. 

His San Angelo editors hewed to this policy 
Until 1931 when he received a distinguished 
Service medal from the University of Mis- 
Souri Schoo! of Journalism. Then they ran 
the wire service story on page 1 with a 
headline in small type: “Angeloan Among 

e Newspapermen To Receive Honors.“ 
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Gradually his newspapers began to print 
more about his activities, including byline 
articles he wrote during travels abroad. 

One of these was an interview with Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who indicated he 
hoped his native State of Texas would sup- 
port him for the Presidency but declined 
to be quoted directly to that effect. 

“IN OUR IMAGE” 

In later years, Mr. Harte even found time 
to edit the Bible by stripping away phrases 
that interrupt the narrative of 26 Old Testa- 
ment stories and putting them in a book, 
“In Our Image,” that could be easily read. 

This resulted after he asked his son, 
Houston, Jr., what good books he was read- 
ing and said it was time he read the Bible. 

The son replied he hadn’t found the Bible 
interesting. Mr. Harte, a Presbyterian, began 
by getting the opinions of leading clergymen 
regarding the Bible’s greatest stories. The 
noted artist, Guy Rowe, illustrated the book. 

About 90,000 copies of “In Our Image,” 
published in 1949 by the Oxford University 
Press, have been sold; it still is in demand. 
Mr. Harte assigned his share of the royalties 
to those who helped him produce the book. 

“I didn’t want anyone saying I made 
money from the Bible,” he said. 

Mr. Harte’s mother, Elizabeth Houston, 
came to America as a girl from Londonderry, 
in northern Ireland, impelied by an intense 
desire for a college education. 

STUDIED ARCHITECTURE 

The family legend is that she went to 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad station in 
Baltimore and asked for a ticket to a college 
town as far west as her money would take 
her. 

She paid her way through the Warrens- 
burg, Mo., normal school by working as a 
cook in the home of a professor, William F. 
Behlmann, where she became as one of the 
family, Then she taught and became a 
principal at the Knobnoster, Mo., school. 

“That was pretty good for a woman in 
1891, especially after a struggle like my 
mother had,“ Mr. Harte said. She died 
when he was 6 days old. 

His mother met his father, Edward S. 
Harte, in college. They were married in 
Knobnoster where he operated a flour mill, 
Later the father transferred his business to 
Boonville, Mo., where Mr. Harte was reared. 

Young Harte started studying architecture 
at the University of Missouri. The next year 
he transferred to the University of Southern 
California, 

He decided UCLA wasn’t getting proper 
coverage in the Los Angeles newspapers and 
went to see R. T. Van Ettisch, then city edi- 
tor and later publisher of the Los Angeles 
Examiner. 

“He told me if I didn't like the publicity, 
I could start writing it myself. My first 

was about aoe 838 goreng 
dunked in the lily pond on the campus an 
mingling with the protoplasm and ameba, 
That seemed to tickle Mr. Van Ettisch and 
he gave me a job." 

Mr. e as a cub reporter the 
following summer; then returned to the 
University of Missouri to study journalism. 

He also decided that the way to become an 
editor was to buy a newspaper. 

“At the end of my junior year in the Uni- 
verity of Missouri, in June, 1914, I bought 
the Knobnoster Gem for $1,500. I got home 
from the university one day and bought the 
newspaper the next,” he said. 

“I had a slight misgiving when the seller 
showed such enthusiasm for my cash that 
he crossed the street to the bank and de- 
posited it, I never offered to pay cash again.” 

That summer he wrote the news, sold 
the advertising and job printing, kept the 
books and made out the bills. The paper 
was printed on a hand press, 

“I had sold the building left by my step- 
mother for $2,000. My father felt sure I 
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was going to lose this inheritance,” Mr. 
Harte said. 

“At times I was afraid he was right. I 
was not 21 years old but full of confidence 
and surfeited with brass.” 

Before to school in the fall, Mr. 
Harte hired E. Vernon Nash to run it for 
him. Mr. Nash now is a lecturer on world 
affairs. 

“I was impressed because Nash was a 
Rhodes Scholar and a Phi Beta Kappa, which 
I was not,“ Mr. Harte said. 

PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 

Mr. Harte and John Donald Ferguson, of 
Nevada, Mo., bought the Central Missouri 
Republican in Boonville February 1, 1915. 
Ferguson, who had just graduated from the 
University of Missouri, ran the paper while 
Harte finished school. Then they operated 
the paper jointly for almost 2 years. 

“By that time the front office was top 
heavy.“ Mr. Harte said. “We decided both of 
us would hunt jobs and the one who got 
the best offer would leave. Naturally Fer- 
guson got the best offer. He went to the 
Kansas City Star.” 

Mr. Ferguson went on to become president 
of the Milwaukee Journal. He retired last 
year, 

Mr. Harte entered the Army in World War 
kana was discharged as an Infantry cap- 


Then he established the Boonville Daily 
Republican and sold it and the weekly paper 
for $20,000 the following December. 

Mr. Harte first learned in 1917 from an 
advertising salesman that the Standard was 
for sale. 

“He told me I should sell out at Boon- 
ville and go to west Texas,” he said, “I wrote 
Mr. Murphy, but before I could do anything 
about it the war came along and I was in it. 
When I got back home I revived the old 
correspondence.” 

THE GRASS WAS GREEN 

W. T. Kemper, Kansas City banker and 
receiver of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Rallway, was a friend of Mr. Harte's father. 
“I saw that the Orient came through San 
Angelo and wrote Mr. Kemper. He asked me 
to come to Kansas City and gave me a selling 
on Texas and San Angelo in particular,” Mr. 
Harte continued. “He invited me to come 
down to San Angelo with him in his private 
car for a meeting of the railroad stockhold- 
ora” 


Describing his first sight of the San An- 
gelo country, Mr. Harte said: “The sun was 
shining bright and the grass was green and 
lush. I had no idea how many Februarys I 
would have to look at dry, winter-killed 
grass and wonder when we would get the 
rains that would provide early sheep feed.” 

There ly will be a Harte in e 
newspaper business in Texas for many years. 
The Harte sons have four children each, two 
boys and two girls, 

“Ed’s oldest boy, Chris, who is 14, worked 
here last summer as a photographer, and he 
is a pretty darned good one, too,” Grand- 
father Harte said. 


The National Lottery of Italy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Italy. The 
Italian Government operates several lot- 
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teries and thus realizes very important 
revenues. 

In 1961, the lotteries brought in a total 
of $71.6 million. The profit to the 
Government amounted to $38 million. 
These revenues are not earmarked for 
any specific purposes, but are rather di- 
rected to the Italian treasury, 

Mr. Speaker, Italy's profitable lottery 
is another of the many government lot- 
teries bringing very real benefits to the 
nation in question—benefits made pos- 
sible by the wisdom of governments re- 
fusing to allow hypocrisy to stifle and 
smother needed advances. 

Mr. Speaker, we can be equally wise in 
America if we remove the blinders and 
accept the fiscal facts of life. A na- 
tional lottery in the United States can 
easily pump into our Government 
treasury over $10 billion a year in addi- 
tional income which can be used to cut 
our high taxes and reduce our gigantic 
national debt. 


The Increasing Concentration of Power 
in the Executive Branch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON of Ulinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I wish to include a very thoughtful let- 
ter which recently arrived at my desk 
from one of my constituents. I think 
that his letter points out very clearly 
and concisely the concern of many mem- 
bers of the general public over the in- 
creasing tendency for administration 
legislation to suggest an increasing con- 
centration of power in the executive 
branch. If this trend continues, the 
doctrine of separation of powers will 
merely be an empty phrase. 

I think that his views on the King- 
Anderson bill also point up some serious 
questions that must be considered in 
connection with this legislation. It is 
intensely reassuring to me to receive 
letters from busy professional men who 
although active in the affairs of their 
profession, also find time to give serious 
consideration to the grave national issues 
that confront us. 

Dr. Pritikin’s letter is as follows: 

In examining many of the bills before 
Congress today we note that they contain 
& paragraph which gives executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial powers into the hands of 
a Secretary of the Cabinet or some other 
individuals or office. We can’t understand 
why this does not enrage the Members of 
Congress. We have been reading about the 
meeting at the White House between the 
President and the officials of the American 
Medical Association with reference to the 
King-Anderson bill. No one seems to have 
brought out the facts that even a tyro in the 
history of human nature would know—these 
can be listed as follows: 

1. The only thing we can be certain about 
is an increase in the social security tax, 
which will continue to go up. 
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2. The people who will administer it (the 
program) will have to be paid. 

3. Whether anything will be left to pay 
for the benefits is something else again. 

4. Here again absolute power will be placed 
in the hands of a few individuals, opening 
additional avenues for corruption and 
scandal, 

5, Although these schemes look attractive 
on paper, they never work out as planned 
either for the individual involved, or the 
community on the local level. 


Business and Taxes: Some Common 
Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ono, I include the following address by 
Hon. Mortimer M. Caplin, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, before a meeting of 
the Empire State Chamber of Commerce, 
held in Washington, D.C., on May 1, 
1962: 


BUSINESS AND Taxes: Some COMMON 


(By Mortimer M. Caplin, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue Service) 


It is a pleasure for me to join the Empire 
State Chamber of Commerce this evening at 
its congressional dinner, here in Washington. 

I hope my presence here reflects the 
friendly and cooperative working relationship 
that the Revenue Service has been seeking 
to attain with the business community. 
Such a relationship should be founded on 
mutual confidence and trust—confidence 
that we are both indispensable to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the Nation, and trust 
that we are playing fair with one another. 


RELATIONS WITH BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


Speaking for myself, I can say that 20 years 
of tax practice in New York and Virginia 
have given me an appreciation of the busi- 
nessman's problems and viewpoints. And, 
as Commissioner, I get real satisfaction from 
contact with responsible and intelligent busi- 
nessmen, fully aware of their obligations 
and responsibilities in a democratic society. 

We cannot, after all, administer the tax 
law In @ yacuum. We have tried to keep 
open our communication lines with business, 
to be in a position to give full consideration 


examples: 

First, in the area of impending changes: 

Last October we held a conference with 
some 600 businessmen and practitioners on 
the impact of the Service's conversion to 
automatic data processing. We wanted to be 
sure businessmen understood the new system 
and had an opportunity to present their 
views. At the same time, we wanted to dis- 
cuss ways in which many firms could sub- 
stitute magnetic tapes for the detailed 
documents. 

We also held a conference with business 
groups to discuss how dividend and interest 
payments will be affected by the taxpayer 
account numbering system. Here, we asked 
for advice before we drafted the proposed 
regulations. As a result, we saved much time 
and motion and cleared away a number of 
stumbling blocks right at the outset. 

Second, we meet with particular indus- 
tries to try to resolve audit problems pecu- 
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liar to them before these problems become 
troublesome. 

Our first efforts in this area have been 
with the insurance industry. As a result of 
these discussions, we agreed to Issue admin- 
istrative clarification on five points that were 
of concern to the industry and we were able 
to explain a number of other matters to the 
industry's satisfaction. 

Our most recent meeting was with spokes- 
men of several large organizations represent- 
ing salesmen. It demonstrated the need for 
clarifying a large number of income and de- 
duction problems of particular importance 
to the traveling salesmen. As a result, we 
are considering the preparation of a special 
pamphlet on salesmen's expenses, It may 
interest you to know that one of the most 
common questions relates to the cost of 
laundry and cleaning of clothing while away 
from home—expenses which we have always 
1 as being personal and nondeduct!- 

e. 

We have also had preliminary discussions 
in recent weeks with representatives of the 
Federal Excise Tax Council, National Retail 
Merchants Association, National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, and American Hotel 
Association. 

A little later I will touch upon our meet- 
ings with industry groups on depreciation. 

Third, we have for many years maintained 
working relationships with the tax bar and 
business and accounting societies, such as the 
Tax Executives Institute, the American Bar 
Association, the American Institute of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, the National So- 
ciety of Public Accountants, and others. 

Finally, let me mention the Commission- 
er's Advisory Group, which we have had in 
Internal Revenue since 1959. This is a 12- 
man body of distinguished lawyers, account- 
ants, educators, and tax executives, selected 
on the basis of prominence in the tax field. 

The Group's purpose is basically to advise 
us on ways in which we can improve tax 
administration, Occastonally, we try things 
out on the Group as a sounding board, and 
let me assure you they are not loath to criti- 
cize a proposal if they see flaws in it, 

ASSISTANCE TO SMALL BUSINESSMEN 

Our efforts to help small ‘businessmen 
should be of special interest to this group. 
For one thing, a new program to acquaint 
small businessmen with their tax responsi- 
bilities is about to be launched. At the sug- 
gestion of the White House Committee on 
Small Business, we have worked with the 
Small Business Administration to begin &% 
nationwide series of 1-day tax clinics—thes¢ 
will be conducted jointly by both of our 
agencies, in cooperation with universities, 
chambers of commerce, and local civic 
groups. ; 

The first tax clinic for small businessmen 
is scheduled to take place tomorrow in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., cosponsored by Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Another will follow on May 8 
at Peoria, II., cosponsored by Bradley Uni- 
versity. 

Our tax clinics will take up such matters 
as the form of a business enterprise; types of 
accounting methods; different methods of 
taking depreciation and their advantages: 
tax problems that face a small, family-owned 
business; and other problems that arise in- 
evitably in day-to-day business decisions. 

Coupled with the new clinics is another 
program we have planned to get the busi- 
nessmen off on the right foot. This is the 
kit our revenue officers will hand-deliver to 
new businessmen. It will include forms, in- 
structions and useful check lists on the var- 
ious Federal tax obligations applicable to the 
particular business. ; 

An integral part of this plan is the per- 
sonal presentation of the kit by a revenue 
officer who can answer other questions that 
the businessman may have. 

In brief, I would like to emphasize that 
we are sensitive to our responsibilities tO 
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businessmen. Don't forget, also, that the 
Commissioner is expected to run a pretty 
big organization himself, and this alone 
Bives me a sympathetic understanding of 
Your own problems in this respect. 

The Revenue Service ranks in size with 
the 100 largest U.S. corporations, and has 
58,000 employees in over 900 offices. It has 
an impressive record, too. Last year it col- 
lected $944 billion, at the extremely low 
Collection cost of less than one-half cent 
for every dollar collected. Economy and 
€fficiency are important to us, and right now 
We are in the middle of a detailed study 
of our organization—seeking optimum utili- 
Zation of our manpower and other resources. 

Like you, we do have budgets to prepare 
and justify; funds to account for; office 
Sites to recommend; employee unions to 
deal with; employees to retrain who will be 
affected by automation; executives to select: 
and a host of other problems that face 
large organizations. So, I do appreciate 
What it is to run a business organization, 
and I know about the difficulties that come 
With size and with growth. 

TAX POLICY AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Your Executive Vice President, Jack 
Roberts, told me that as businessmen you 
Were especially interested in some back- 
Bround on the President's proposals for tax 
Changes—particularly depreciation allow- 
ances and the investment incentive credit, 
and also withholding on dividends and 
interest, 

Let me begin by reminding you of what 
President Kennedy has. made clear, repeat- 
€diy—that one of his principal objectives is 
to stimulate this Nation's economic growth. 
Indeed, this was one of his major campaign 

es. 

Secretary Dillon summed it up well in a 
recent talk. He said: 

“The United States is the richest, the 
strongest, and the most productive nation 
on earth—but we are still well short of our 
Vast potential. The gap between what we 
are and what we could be can be narrowed 
in Only one way—by accelerating our rate of 
economic growth.” 

To this, I would add that our tax policy 
Plays a major role in pursuit of that goal. 

With this in mind, then, let us fit de- 
Preciation and investment tax credit into the 
Picture. 

OVERALL PROGRAM OF DEPRECIATION REFORM 


The President’s program for overall de- 
tion reform calls for a two-pronged 
approach: 
First, administrative revision of existing 
depreciation guidelines, 
Second, legislative proposals relating to 


vestment incentive credit; treatment of. 


Salvage value in computing depreciation; and 
treatment of gains on sales of depreciable 
perty. 
I should like to discuss these two ap- 
Proaches separately. 
ADMINISTRATIVE DEPRECIATION REVISION 


One of the most difficult business deduc- 
tions to deal with in our tax structure is 
depreciation—spreading the cost of depre- 
able assets over their useful economic lives 
Y Charging to each accounting year, a pro- 
Portion of the original cost of each asset. 
this manner, the loss of value due to wear 
and tear and obsolescence can be written off 

an orderly fashion. 

Depreciation rates are extremely hard to 
Arrive at and, at best, are educated guesses 

sed on a number of fluctuating factors— 
Such as the taxpayer's practices on repairs, 
renewuls, and replacements; economic and 
technological change; wage rates; competi- 

ve conditions; and consumer preferences. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that deprecia- 
tion has long been a vexing subject in the 
income tax field. 
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Guidelines to average useful lives are set 
forth in a document called Bulletin F, last 
revised in 1942. In the spring of 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy asked us to review the stand- 
ards of estimated useful lives for textile ma- 
chinery and equipment.. Upon completion 
of this study, we found the technology of the 
industry had progressed so rapidly in the 
last few years that a downward revision in 
the average useful lives of the industry’s 
depreciable assets was in order. These lives 
have accordingly been reduced substantially 
from those reflected in Bulletin F. These 
reductions will undoubtedly be of significant 
help to the industry in enabling it to mod- 
ernize, meet foreign competition, and pro- 
vide jobs. 

Late last year, we went on to undertake 
a new series of studies of the useful lives of 
machinery and equipment in the automobile 
manufacturing, aircraft manufacturing, elec- 
trical equipment, machine tool, railroad, and 
steel industries. 

These six industries were selected not only 
because they are large, basic industries that 
represent major types of U.S. business activ- 
ity. but also because they differ widely in 
their use of automated equipment and their 
recent experience with technological change. 

Our engineering studies have been com- 
pleted and the results are now being corre- 
lated with two detailed statistical surveys 
which are also underway to determine in- 
dustrial experience, practices, and opinions 
in the depreciation area. 

Secretary Dillon plans to announce new 
guidelines for depreciation late this spring. 
Our engineering studies and the statistical 
analyses will provide the necessary back- 
ground for this full-scale revision. It is 
expected that the new guidelines will have 
shorter and more realistic tax lives reflecting 
past practices, present intentions, foreseeable 
technological innovations, and other factors 
affecting obsolescence. 

Just as significant is our aim to find a 
more simplified approach to depreciation 
than that reflected today in bulletin F. Our 
hope is to provide useful-life guidelines for 
broad classes of assets in each industry—to 
be available on an optional basis in lieu of 
detailing useful lives for each separate item 
of depreciable property owned by a busi- 
nessman, The depreciation goals here are 
simplification and minimization of contro- 
versy. And if they can be attained, great 
strides forward will have been made in our 
Federal tax administration. 

LEGISLATIVE DEPRECIATION PROGRAM 

The second aspect of the administration's 
overall program of depreciation reform is 
the President's legislative proposal for tax 
credits based on investments in new plant 
and equipment. This is designed to com- 
plement modernization of depreciation rates; 
it is not intended as an alternative. 

As you know, this proposal was substan- 
tially incorporated in H.R. 10650 passed by 
the House on March 29, and is pending be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee. 

The goals of this legislation are to stim- 
ulate plant modernization and economic 
growth and place American industry on a 
competitive footing with foreign industry. 

The President's legislative program of de- 
preciation reform includes two related pro- 

als: 

First, eliminate most problems on salvage 
value by permitting salvage to be disregarded 
up to 10 percent of the cost of the asset. 

Second, treat profits from the sales of 
most depreciable assets as ordinary income 
to the extent of depreciation allowances for 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1961. 

The salvage value proposal would virtually 
eliminate one of the most difficult and con- 
troversial questions in the entire area of 
depreciation for tax purposes. Permitting 
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taxpayers to ignore salvage value up to 10 
percent of the cost of the asset would elim- 
inate all problems concerning salvage value 
for the overwhelming majority of industrial 
assets, 

On the second related proposal, the exist- 
ing capital gains treatment on the sale of 
depreciable property used in a trade or busi- 
ness simply cannot be considered separately 
from useful lives and estimated salvage 
values of that property. In other words, 
if the other changes I’ye discussed are made, 
and the present capital gains provision is 
left undisturbed, the taxpayer would be in 
the position of having his cake and eating it 
too. 

AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 

Like private business, we too are constantly 
searching for new tools and ways to improve 
tax administration. Our most spectacular 
technological advance has been the adoption 
of an automatic data processing system, 
described by President Kennedy as essen- 
tial to a continued effective collection and 
enforcement program.” 

Virtually with the press of a button, our 
new computers will tell us who failed to 
file returns; who owes taxes for previous 
years; who has refunds coming; who filed 
duplicate claims for refunds; and what re- 
turn reveal discrepancies or unusual char- 
acteristics suggesting a need for further 
examination. This listing will give 
you an idea of the extent of these computers’ 
capabilities. 

Let me emphasize, however, the system will 
not dehumanize tax administration. Nor 
will it convert an incoming paper blizzard 
to an outgoing one. Rather, ADP will free 
our district offices from many mechanical 
and time-consuming tasks, and t them 
to improve and expedite their services to 
taxpayers. 

WHERE THE CONVERSION NOW STANDS 


Over the past year, we've been at work 
expediting our conversion and have cut sey- 
eral years off our original target date. We 
now expect that, by 1965, all of our regions 
will have begun conversion. 

Our National Computer Center in Martins- 
burg, W. Va., was completed in September 
1961. The master taxpayer files are stored 
there and it will not be long before your tax 
return information will be kept there on 
tape—on at least a 3-year cycle—to be ma- 
chine checked against related returns and 
every type of information document avall- 
able 

On January 1, a tie-in was made between 
our first regional service center in At- 
lanta—covering seven Southeastern States— 

urg National Computer 
Today, “live” taped data are being 
shipped back and forth between the two 
centers. 

The first returns being processed under 
the new system are business returns—for un- 
employment tax; social security and income 
tax withholding; for excise taxes; and cor- 
poration income tax. Individual returns 
will be phased in next year. 

The system is working well, and we have 
been able to adjust to the few bugs which 
have shown up and to eliminate them. Our 
experience to date has fully justified a rapid 
conversion to ADP throughout the country. 

New York State will begin its entry into 
the ADP system in January 1964, when the 
New York regional service center—the site 
of which has not yet been determined—will 
be activated with a small staff. During the 
summer of 1964, preliminary data processing 
with electronic equipment will start; and on 
January 1, 1965, the center will begin to 
process business tax returns for the State of 
New York. On January 1, 1966, the service 
center will handle individual returns on a 
regular basis. 
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We are in the midst of perhaps the most 
significant advance in tax administration 
since the adoption of withholding and the 
standard deduction. I expect it to benefit 
all taxpayers and the Government, equally. 

WITHHOLDING ON DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST 


A subject of interest to the business com- 
munity and to the public generally is the 
current proposal for withholding on divi- 
dends and interest. Although all of us do 
not see eye to eye on this, I note that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has come out in favor of the principle of 
withholding. This is a gratifying example 
of statesmanship in the business commu- 
nity—of a business group putting the public 
interest first and foremost and subordinat- 
ing the convenience of its members to the 
general good. For there is a great deal at 
stake here—and much more Is involved than 
a mere administrative improvement in our 
tax collection mechanism. 

The plain, hard fact staring us in the 
face today is that about $3 billion a year in 
taxable dividend and interest income which 
should be reported on tax returns are not be- 
ing reported. This adds up to a direct tax 
loss to this Government of some 6800 mil- 
lion a year. The loss of this money is felt 
in essential Government programs 
at home and abroad, defense and domestic, 
and is a loss that all will agree must be 
made up. > 

Now, it has been suggested that ADP— 
automatic data processing—can close this 
$800 million tax gap. Let me make it very 
clear at the outset that ADP represents what 
I and many others believe is the most sig- 
nificant advance achieved in tax adminis- 
tration in our modern income tax history. 
However, there are some facts that should be 
kept in mind. 

First, for sound reasons—mostly logisti- 
cal—it will be 1986, by our current schedule, 
before the system is completely installed. 
Between now and then, our capability will 
be constantly on the rise; but some applica- 
tions will not flower fully for some 4 years 
and machine comparison of amounts of 
dividends and interest shown on informa- 
tion returns and tax returns is one. In the 
interim, for some taxpayers we will have 
to rely on current methods and techniques, 
involving costly and laborious hand-process- 
ing and extensive auditing of individual 
returns. Further, with or without ADP, if 
we lowered information reporting on inter- 
est from the present $600 to $10 (required 
today for dividends), payers of interest 
would have to prepare and forward 150 mil- 
lion more 1009 forms—bringing the dividend 
and interest total for 1099's to 250 million 
documents. 

Second, even when ADP is completely in- 
stalled, it will not collect any tax. ADP is 
a highly sophisticated system which will im- 
prove greatly our processing and enforcement 
capabilities. It will show us where the leaks 
and cracks are. And, in the case of under- 
reporting of dividends and interest, It will 
generate a large number of leads. But the 
followup would be highly expensive—partic- 
ularly with the vast number of returns in- 
dividually showing only a small amount of 
underreporting. Required would be huge 
correspondence; and doubling of our office 
audit force to review explanations of ap- 
parent discrepancies; expansion of our field 
audit force to take care of large discrepan- 
cies which require examinations in taxpay- 
ers’ homes and offices; and enlargement of 
our collection force to locate individuals who 
failed to file returns or who were now unable 
to pay the taxes due on unreported divi- 
dends and interest. 

Withholding, on the other hand, would 
automatically pick up all the tax on divid- 
ends and interest in this large mass area. 
With ADP illuminating underreporting in 
the numerically smaller middle- and high- 
level brackets, we would then be able to 
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concentrate our limited audit manpower at 
the upper levels. 

Translated into plain business language, 
the combination of ADP and withholding 
would dramatically improve our cost-yield 
ratio by enabling us to produce much more 
revenue for each doilar we spend than we 
can produce now. 
administrator on a limited budget, with the 
responsibility of collecting critically needed 
revenue, I find great appeal in the combina- 
tion of ADP and withholding. As practical 
businessmen who also have to get the most 
from every dollar you invest, Lam sure you, 
too, recognize the appeal. 

Operationally, I might add, the withhold- 
ing system represents no serious maunge- 
ment problems to the Internal Revenue 
Service. With 20 years of experience with 
wage withholding, we can take on dividend- 
interest withholding with very little break 
in stride. 

Logically, then, we need withholding on 
dividends and interest. But we naturally 
want the simplest system possible—and the 
fairest. The administration’s proposal has 
been drafted with this in mind. It will, for 
example, be much simpler for business con- 
cerns to work with than the wage withhold- 
ing they are already doing. Only one with- 
holding rate will apply. Also, no individual 
receipts and no individual accounting to the 
Government will be required. One lump 
sum quarterly is all that has to be forwarded 
to the Revenue Service—within 30 days after 
the quarter in which a dividend or interest 
payment is made. 

Similarly, the proposal takes careful ac- 
count of so-called hardship situations and 
eliminates. most of them and minimizes the 
remainder, I believe, almost to extinction. 
Let us keep in mind, first of all, that with- 
holding is designed to collect and retain only 
what the taxpayer owes in tax. If an in- 
dividual is nontaxable—if his income is such 
that he'll owe no tax at the end of the year 
he'll be eligible, under the bill now before 
the Senate, to file a certificate with his 
payer or payers of dividends and interest 
which will exempt payments to him from 
witbholding. Such individuals—and there 
are millions of them, including youngsters 
and low-income individuals—will not be 
touched or affected by withholding. 

For taxable individuals in the lower-in- 
come brackets, there may be some overwith- 
holding, perhaps $200 million of overwith- 
holding out of an estimated 83 billion of 
total withholding. These taxpayers will have 
a choice of recovering their overwithheld 
amounts annually as a refund when they 
file their tax returns, or—if they prefer— 
they can, under certain clear circumstances, 
get quarterly refunds of overwithheld tax. 
We expect this refund procedure to be rapid 
and simple. 

Corporations, tax-exempt organizations, 
and similar entities also can recover over- 
withheld tax, if any, either by the quarterly 
refund route or simply by taking a credit 
of overwithheld amounts against what they 
owe the Government in wage withholding 
and social security taxes which they pay 
quarterly. Or, they can recover annually, 
when they file their tax returns. 

I believe withholding will eliminate a 
serious problem in tax administration, and 
will recapture in a decentralized, workable 
Way—a large amount of badly needed reve- 
nue. 

As a matter of plain equity and fairness, 
withholding will also place recipients of 
dividends and interest on a more parallel 
basis with salary and wage earners. 

SimUarity of treatment goes to the heart 
of our type of self-assessment tax system. 
Most Americans pay their full share of tax, 
and there is no sound reason why the rest 
should not shoulder their tax responsibilities 
in the same or similar manner. 


As a cost-conscious tax- 
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CONCLUSION 


I would not want to conclude these re- 
marks without saying something about the 
reciprocal nature of our tax responsibilities. 

The tax administrator in a free country 
like ours has a duty to be fair, to be efficient, 
to be honest, and ta be reasonable. We are 
striving to meet these objectives—to ad- 
minister the law without favor, in a uniform 
and decent manner. We are placing em- 
phasis on better service to taxpayers, im- 
proved assistance, timely information on the 
taxpayer’s rights and obligations, and simpH- 
fied procedures. 

In turn, the taxpayer, whether he is a bil- 
lion-dollar corporation or a plain citizen, also 
has responsibilities and duties—to inform 
himself on the law, to keep adequate rec- 
ords, to prepare correct and complete re- 
turns, and to deal forthrightly and honestly 
with representatives of the Revenue Service. 

As citizens of this great country of ours, 
we all share the joint duty to support our 
democratically adopted programs aimed at 

America strong and keeping her safe. 
And this inevitably means paying taxes, too— 
if we are to see a balanced budget, maintain 
the soundness of the American dollar, and 
make sure our national goals are achieved. 


Detroit Businesswoman’s Club Celebrates 
Its 50th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 , 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Detroit Businesswoman’s.Club celebrates 
its 50th birthday on May 12. Through- 
out its 50 years it has played an impor- 
tant role in elevating the standards, 
promoting the interests and bringing 
about a spirit of cooperation among 
business and professional women in the 
Detroit area. 

Culminating a 10-month celebration 
of its 50th year, the Detroit Business- 
woman’s Club will observe its historic 
date with a golden anniversary banquet 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Detroit, on 
Saturday, May 12. Mrs. Alberta King, 
president, and Miskel Schaeffer, general 
chairman, are directing plans for the 
festivities. 

Miss Virginia R. Allan, Wyandotte. 
past president of the Michigan Federa- 
tion and currently second vice presi- 
dent, National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, will 
be principal speaker, with the topic, 
“And in Today Walks Tomorrow.” 

The club will honor its 30 past presi- 
dents at the dinner, in the order of their 
service. They are the late Emily H. 
Butterfield, the late Georgia Emery, the 
late Lena Lake Forrest, the late Lucy E 
Thurston, Marian H. McClench, the late 
Theo McDonald, Ethel M. Beck, Edith 
M. Warren, Jean S. Ramsey, Augusta M. 
Bookmyer, Mary A. Mills, the late Mabel 
R. Rodgers, the late Olive C. LathruP: 
Cleo Murtland, the late Philomene Alt- 
man, Adelia McCrea, Ph. D., Jean M- 
Battelle, Vemba M. Dunlap, Caroline 
Newburgh, Fanny Helen Kenyon, M.D. 
Margaret L. Tiernan, Susanna Clough 
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Montross, Viola M. Wolfe, Ruth Miller 
Vesey, Lillian G. Hogue, Evelyn Rich- 
- ards Kinsinger, Grace L. Winton, and 
Marie L. Nash. 

The Detroit Businesswoman’s Club was 
founded by Emily H. Butterfield, Dr. 
Rhoda Farquharson, Jean Findlay, 
Emma L. Spoor and Grace D. Wright, 
and in the records they were frequently 
described as BPW pioneers. 

Dr. Farquharson will be one of the 
honored guests at the anniversary din- 
ner, as will Miss Marian H. McClench, 
past president of the club, Michigan 
Federation and National Federation of 
BPW Clubs. 

If it be true that the first 50 years are 
the hardest, for DBWC they have been 
exceedingly productive years. Out of 
the archives have come minutes of early 
meetings, newspaper clippings, program, 
Providing a running record of accom- 
plishments. 

Yellowed records attest to earnest ef- 
forts of early club members to assume 
citizenship responsibilities in the com- 
munity. They worked for the school 
lunch program, the milk program, the 
women's police division. They worked 
for scholarships, the first of which went 
to Bryn Mawr College. They raised 
money for the Henry W. Longfellow 
Home in New England. On the long list 
are the Michigan Federation's cancer 
program, group insurance program, con- 
tributions to the Dr. Minnie Maffett Chi- 
Nese Hospital program, interest in the 
development of a mental health program, 
Participation in the reading for the blind 
Project at Wayne State University, a 
security plus program, safety and health, 
international relations. These are just 
a few of the activities undertaken during 
the span of 50 years. 

General Chairman Miskel Schaeffer is 
assisted by the entire club, spearheaded 
by a committee including Eva Briggs, 
Gertrude Deigert, Vemba M. Dunlap, 
Evelyn M. Fraser, Lillian G. Hogue, Ruth 


Jennings, Evelyn Kinsinger, Ella-Rachel 


Lyons, Dorothy Mason, Irene C. Maurer, 
Helen McNelles, Susanna Montross, 
Marie L. Nash, Evelyn Oestreich, Sarah 
Rappaport, and Grace L. Ross. 

Together, the committee members 
have planned an occasion appropriate to 
the event, marking the progress made by 
business and professional women in their 
Chosen fields, as Detroit Business- 
Woman's Club leads the way into its 
Second 50 years. 

President Alberta King has invited 
Members of the national federation 
board of directors, all BPW clubs in the 

Michigan federation, in Ohio and 
Ontario, as well as other women’s busi- 
ness, professional and service clubs, to 
join the festivities on May 12. 

It is an honor and privilege for me to 
be a member of this group and at this 
time I would like to insert a resolution 
Passed by the Detroit Businesswomen's 
Club which not only pays tribute to the 
founding members, but also reaffirms 
and pledges the club’s continued support 
2 principles that the founders estab- 
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Derrorr BUSINESSWOMAN’S CLUB—NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
Women’s CLUBS 
Whereas five Detroit business and profes- 

sional women decided, in April 1912 that a 

women’s organization which held luncheon 

meetings where ideas might be exchanged 
and goodfellowship promoted, would be both 
appropriate and timely, since no such or- 
ganization existed and many women owned 
and managed businesses, held executive po- 
sitions, and maintained professional. offices; 
and 

Whereas those five women, namely Emily 

H. Butterfield, Rhoda P. Farquharson, M.D., 

Jean Findlay, Emma L. Spoor, and Grace D, 

Wright, invited elght other women to attend 

an organizational meeting, on May 12, 1912, 

when it was agreed that the group should be 

known as the Detroit Businesswoman's Club; 
and 

Whereas the club received articles of asso- 
ciation, as recorded in Lansing, Mich., and 
acknowledged by the then Secretary of State, 

Coleman C, Vaughan, on January 16, 1917; 

and 
Whereas the Detroit Businesswoman's 

Club's corporate object is: 1. To bring the 

members into relations of mutual helpful- 

ness and cooperation by the exchange of 
ideas and information; to study social and 
economic problems; and to promote the in- 
terest of vocational women; 2, In conformity 
with the requirements of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Wom- 
en's Clubs, Inc., the particular objects for 
which this club is formed are: to elevate 
the standards for women in business and in 
the professions; to promote the interests of 
business and professional women; to bring 
about a spirit of cooperation among business 
and professional women of the United 

States; to extend opportunities to business 

and professional women through education 

along lines of industrial, scientific, and vo- 
cational activitles; and whereas the club, as 

planned, has grown through the years to a 

membership of over 100 women, qualified in 

business and the professions: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the Detroit Businesswom- 
an's Club pay public tribute to its founders, 
and especially to its well-loved life member, 

Dr. Rhoda P. Farquharson; and be it further 
Resolved, That the club reaffirm the 

founders’ foresight, and pledge the continu- 

ance of the principles they established, as the 
club celebrates the completion of 50 years 
of achievements and begins its 5ist year on 

May 12, 1962. 

ALBERTA KING, 
President, 

EVELYN FRASEN, 
Secretary. 


Scandal in High Places? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Nr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, is it 
not about time that we had a thorough 
investigation of President Kennedy’s De- 
partment of Agriculture so that all the 
facts are brought out regardless of who 
is affected? 

If there is no wrongdoing, as Secretary 
Freeman seems to believe, then at least 
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the American people can be assured that 
their hard-earned tax dollars do not go 
to a phony promoter from Texas who 
had friends in high political circles. 
The article in the New York Herald 
Tribune today by Roscoe Drummond and 
the editorial in the same paper tell us 
why it is mandatory that we get to the 
bottom of what may be the biggest mess 
in a decade. : 
The articles follow: 


THE Estes CASE MYSTERIES! Ax INVESTIGATION 
NEEDED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON: Every fresh piece of news in 
the Billie Sol Estes scandal—which leaves a 
puzzling trall of unexplained events from 
Pecos, Tex., to Washington, D.C—makes 
more urgent an independent and uninhibited 
congressional investigation. 

There is no doubt that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman is a thoroughly 
honest and honorable public servant who 
does not want to see the public swindled or 
his Department smeared by the shrewd 
manipulations of Estes, a kind of Texas 
agricultural Ponzi. 

Mr. Freeman's latest press conference dealt 
almost exclusively with the Estes case. The 
net effect of all the Secretary had to say 
seemed to me to be: There has been nothing 
shown to be wrong in the relations of the 
Department to Billie Sol Estes—and it won't 
happen again. 

I doubt if a single Member of Congress or 
the closest reader of all the news reports 
can say he knows the straight and full facts 
of the matter as things now stand. There 
are conflicting claims coming simultaneously 
from officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There are unanswered questions about 
how Estes could find himself in such bad 
standing as to require his cotton allotment 
manipulations to be critically reviewed and 
in such good standing as to be retained as 
a Member of the department’s National Cot- 
ton Advisory Committee with the special 
status this gave to him. 

There is confused evidence as to whether 
Estes was violating the law in his cotton- 
allotment operations or whether the law 
itself and its administration were so loose 
and complex and uncertain that it was 
nearly impossible to know where legality 
left off and illegality began. 

Obviously the Republicans are eager for 
a congressional investigation. That's par. 
They see only Democratic embarrassment. 
I submit that a competent, fair-minded in- 
vestigation is in the interests of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the administration 
itself. If the Agriculture Department has 
been as alert and diligent as Secretary Free- 
man earnestly affirms, the only way it can 
make its case persuasive is through a bi- 
partisan congressional inquiry, not through 
on ex parte departmental one. 

The position of the Department of Agri- 
culture is difficult and unpersuasive because 
conflicting evidence comes out in ways which 
make it impossible for the public to deter- 
mine who is right. 

One subordinate official publicly asserts 
that Billie Sol Estes received “favoritism,” 
that his case was not handled “in the usual 
manner,” that his 1961 cotton allotment 
was not canceled with sufficient promptness. 

These views are publicly and categorically 
denied, point by point, by another Depart- 
ment official. Mr. Freeman says that “it 
was to get at the heart of the matter” 
that the Department arranged this airing 
of charges and countercharges with the 
press. But surely there is no way to clear 
up the size of and responsibility for the 
Estes scandal. The charges and denials are 
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left hanging in the alr. There was no ef- 
fective and knowledgeable cross-examination. 
Nobody was under oath, 

On the record thus far it seems fair to 
say the Departments’ handling of the Estes 
matter has been uneven. Mr. Freeman 
brought in the FBI at an early stage and 
the Justice Department brought about the 
arrest and indictment of Estes for fraud. 
But I see no adequate explanation of why 
the Department of Agriculture was willing to 
honor this man with continued service on 
the National Cotton Advisory Committee 
many months after the most dubious aspects 
of his manipulations were evident to officials 
investigating them. 

It was Secretary Freeman's observation at 
his press conference that doubt about Estes 
operations rested on “just a lawyers’ quar- 
rel.” At another point he remarked that 
the only man who “held the key that could 
unlock” the mystery of what actually went 
on in Texas was a dead man, the Depart- 
ment official who was getting the full story 
at his fingertips on the spot. He died— 
prematurely—after being short four times. 
Suicide or murder? The circumstances are 
very mysterious. 

The mysteries will remain—to the damage 
of all concerned—unless there is a trust- 
worthy and independent investigation. 


|From the New York Herald Tribune, May 9, 
1962 
No Favors ror Estes?—It DEPENDS ON WHAT 
You CALL FAVORITISM 

Orville Freeman's press conference was re- 
markable for its failure to convince the 
Nation that we have a fighting mad Secre- 
tary of Agriculture hellbent on wiping out 
every taint of evil and wrongdoing in his 
Department. On the contrary, in discussing 
the shenanigans of one Billie Sol Estes, a 
recently deposed Texas cotton king, Mr. Free- 
man went to some lengths to minimize the 
trouble and to suggest that someone is try- 
ing to make molehills look like mountains. 

We would like to think that Mr. Freeman 
is right. We would like to think that the 
alleged errantry of the Department of Agri- 
culture's dealings in Texas is a harmiess fig- 
ment of Republican imagination. But the 
evidence to date, fragmentary as it is, does 
not permit such comfort. 

In his first submission to public question- 
ing since March 29 about Mr. Estes and his 
suspiciously intimate courtship of agricul- 
ture officials, Mr. Freeman said there is “no 
evidence" of any favoritism being shown 
the cotton dealer. In the Secretary's opinion 
the whole affair has been “ballooned all out 
of proportion to its importance.” 

It is dificult to square these remarks with 
the fact that Mr. Estes, currently under Fed- 
eral and State indictment for fraud, was 
serenely seated in one of the chairs of the 
National Cotton Advisory Committee last 
November after he had been fined $48,000 for 
a serious infraction of the acreage-control 
regulations. Furthermore, Mr. Freeman's 
own personnel advisory board recommended 
against the retention of Estes. But Estes 
stayed on. This, we submit, is special treat- 
ment. This is favoritism of the first and 
most inexcusable order. If it isn't, Mr. Free- 
man has revised the meaning of the word 
to suit his own defense. 

Mr. Freeman knows about the charges that 
high officials of his Department received 
gifts from Mr. Estes. He knows that one in- 
vestigating official, hard on the scent of 
damaging clues, died inexplicably of five 
gunshot wounds fired from a bolt action 
rifle. Why then does he not reserve his 
righteous indignation for the wrongdoers 
rather than aiming it at those he thinks are 
“ballooning” a minor scandal into some- 
thing bigger than reality? 

In fairness to Mr. Freeman it should be 
repeated that the search for the whole truth 
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in the Estes-Agriculture relationship has only 
just begun. The Secretary has promised to 
keep his door open for the admission of all 
evidence; he admits to a perplexity about 
some of the strange things that have hap- 
pened; he promises to tighten screws in his 
administrative machinery, We wish him 
well. 

But so long as he attempts to justify rather 
than denounce the placement in a position 
of public trust a man freshly fined $48,000 
for misconduct—contrary to the counsel of 
department invyestigators—Mr. Freeman's 
promises of improved behavior will have a 
hollow ring. 

The Secretary lost a great opportunity at 
his press conference to make a ringing dec- 
laration of war against corruption and the 
appearance of corruption in the Department 
of Agriculture, and to insist on being the 
first to expose the culprits. Instead he ex- 
cused and defended. Which makes it clearer 
than ever that the mysteries, discrepancies 
and serious charges in the Estes affair will 
have to be cleaned up by forces outside the 
Department. 


Legislative-Executive Defense 
Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
outstanding article prepared by Brig. 
Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, re- 
tired, director of national security and 
foreign affairs of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, concern- 
ing the recent RS—70 dispute between 
the House Armed Services Committee 
and the Department of Defense. Briga- 
dier General Hittle is very favorably 
known to many of us and has earned an 
enviable reputation as a leading author- 
ity on military organization and mili- 
tary history. 

I might mention, Mr. Speaker, that 
the VFW American Security Reporter is 
published monthly under the supervi- 
sion of the national commander in chief 
of the VFW, Mr. Robert E. Hansen, of 
South St. Paul, Minn. 

The VFW American Security Reporter 
is receiving increasing recognition for 
its highly perceptive articles on basic 
defense matters. And I particularly 
call.the attention of the Members of the 
House to this article, entitled “Legisla- 
tive-Executive Defense Controversy,” 
for it pays high tribute to the perspicac- 
ity and wisdom of the venerable Chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, CARL VINSON. 


This article emphasizes the basic con- 
stitutional aspects of the problems that 
exist between the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. It 
reviews the reasons why the Congress 
must, under the Constitution, be an 
active participant and actually a partner 
with the executive branch, in the 
formulation of basic national security 
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policy. It also establishes, in a convinc- 
ing manner, that Congress can, when it 
deems the matter of sufficient policy im- 
portance, direct the carrying out of 
policies by the executive branch with 
respect to military matters. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the article under- 
lines the constitutional soundness and 
the clear understanding of defense mat- 
ters and the alertness to basic issues 
that have been demonstrated in the past 
and are being demonstrated daily by the 
very distinguished chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, Cart 


- VINSON. 


The article follows: 
LEGISLATIVE-EXECUTIVE DEFENSE CONTROVERSY 


(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps 
(retired) director, national security and 
foreign affairs, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States) 

The recent and narrowly averted head-on 
RS-70 (B-70) clash between Congress and 
the President was inevitable. In many ways 
it was long overdue. This was an isolated 
incident of the fundamental and historic 
controversy between legislative and execu- 
tive power in the area of defense policy. 
House Armed Services Committee Chairman 
CARL Vinson, of Georgia, and President Ken- 
nedy, through personal conversation, pre- 
vented what could well have been one of the 
most dramatic and sharply contested govern- 
mental conflicts in many years. 

As a result of the “rose garden compro- 
mise” (arrived at during President's and 
Chairman Vinson’s private talk in the White 
House gardens), the immediate issue of the 
RS-70 may be temporarily resoived, 

However, the action of the House Armed 
Services Committee in taking the severe 
stand it did in reporting a bill directing the 
Secretary of the Air Force to expend a speci- 
fied appropriation—far more than that rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of Defense— 
drew the Nation's attention to the Issue of 
the congressional role in defense matters. 

For a considerable time constitutional au- 
thorities have watched with amazement and 
concern the manner in which successive 
Presidents have largely disregarded and 
hence minimized the defense role of Con- 
gress. The recent RS-70 blowup is a surface 
manifestation of a growing congressional re- 
sentment over the continuing erosion of its 
defense policymaking role. 

The current view, widely held outside of 
Congress, and by some in Congress, to the 
effect that Congress cannot direct or require 
the President to carry out a congressional 
decision as to strength or weapons, is sub- 
ject to serious question. An examination of 
appropriation bills in the late 1890's dis- 
closes that Congress considered it a part of 
its job to prescribe for the Army, for in- 
stance, the strength of regiments and even 
the number of buglers and drummers in the 
organization table. The executive branch 
did not then contest this. 

Congressional supporters in this issue hold 
that article II, section 8 of the Constitution 
providing that Congress shall, “raise and 
support armies * * * provide and maintain 
a navy * make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulations of the land and naval 
forces,” vests in Congress the power to say 
what the forces so raised and provided shall 
comprise. 

The Constitution, as is well known, states 
in article 11, section 2, that “the President 
shall be Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States.. To- 
gether these provisions provided what has 
been authoritatively described as the legis- 
lative-executive partnership in defense 
matters. Perhaps one of the clearest analyses 
of this legislative-executive partnership— 
now such a subject of increasing contro 
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versy—was set forth in the speech of the 
former Chief Justice, Charles Evans Hughes, 
who, in an address to the American Bar 
Association on September 5, 1917, stated: 

“While the President is Commander in 
Chief, in the Congress resides the authority 
to raise and support armies’ and ‘to provide 
and maintain a navy’ and ‘to make rules 
for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces’ and as a safeguard 
against military domination the power to 
raise and support armies is qualified by the 
provision that ‘no appropriations of money to 
that use shall be for a longer term than 2 
years.’ Otherwise this power is unlimited. 
The Congress is to prescribe the military or- 
ganization and provide the Military Estab- 
lishment, fix numbers, regulate equipment. 
* * * Each of these powers, that of Congress 
and of the President, is the subject of distinct 
grant; each is the complement of the other, 
and together they furnish the adequate 
equipment of authority for war,” 

Briefly, this constitutional concept, as ex- 
plained by the former Supreme Court Chief 
Justice, could be expressed as: Congress pro- 
vides; the President commands. 

There was another executive-legisiative 
clash in 1909, which was very pertinent to 
today's question of executive-legislative de- 
fense relationships, It would appear that 
this 1909 incident has, in large measure, 
escaped the attention of those who hold that 
Congress is powerless in directing Presidential 
action in matters of the size, composition, 
and utilization of the Armed Forces. Be- 
Cause the 1909 episode is illustrative of the 
power of Congress when it decided to utilize 
its powers to force executive action, follow- 
ing are the salient facts of the incident: 

Congress was deeply concerned over the 
then-recent action of the President and the 
Secretary of the Navy who, by administra- 
tive order, had removed marines from their 
traditional duties aboard battleships and 
armored cruisers, At that time, of course, 
Marine detachments aboard capital ships 
constituted a primary function of the corps. 
Without such assignment, the purpose for 
which Congress then maintained a Marine 
Corps was undermined. As a result of ex- 
tensive hearings during consideration of the 
appropriations bill for that year, Congress 
determined that there was no assurance that 
the Secretary of the Navy would rescind his 
Order and hence, restore marines to seagoing 
duty unless the executive branch was forced 
to do so by congressional action. Conse- 
quently, the Naval Appropriations Act of 
1909 contained a provision to the effect that 
none of the appropriations made for the 
Marine Corps would be expended until Ma- 
Tine Corps officer and enlisted personnel were 
returned “as heretofore on board all battle- 
ships and armored cruisers * * * in detach- 
ments of not less than 8 per centum of the 
strength of the enlisted men of the Navy on 
Said vessels." 

Obviously this penalty clause gave the ex- 
ecutive branch the choice of two alterna- 
tives; replacing the marines aboard ship or 
haying no Marine Corps. The Secretary of 
the Navy, reluctant to rescind such a highly 
Publicized order, formally requested the At- 
torney General of the United States for a 
Tuling as to the constitutionality of such 
Mandatory language by Congress in direct- 
ing the President and the Secretary of the 
Navy with respect to the strength and com- 
Position of seagoing forces. The reply of the 
then Attorney General, George W. Wicker- 
sham, was, in comparison to many of to- 
day's rulings on constitutionality, brief and 
to the point. That Attorney General's rul- 
ing bears so directly on the issue of legisla- 
tive-executive powers, as spotlighted by the 
recent action of Chairman Vinson that per- 
tinent portions warrant repeating. Said the 
Attorney General: 
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“In reply I beg to state that I have no 
doubt of the constitutionality of the provi- 
sion of the statute which you quote. The 
Constitution, by article I. section 8, provides 
that the Congress shall have power ‘to raise 
and support armies. * * * To provide and 
maintain a Navy; to make rules for the 
Government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces.“ This power to raise and sup- 
port armies and provide and maintain a 
Navy is plenary and without limitation or 
restriction, and Congress is the sole judge of 
how the Army or Navy shall be raised and of 
what it shall be composed. It may create 
a Marine Corps or it may, in its wisdom, de- 
termine that no Marine Corps is requisite.” 

“Inasmuch as Congress has power to create 
or not to create, as it shall deem expedient, 
a marine corps, it has power to create a ma- 
rine corps, make appropriation for its pay, 
but provide that such appropriation shall 
not be available unless the marine corps be 
employed in some designated way, and I 
therefore am of opinion that the provision 
of the statute to which you direct attention 
is constitutional.” 

This action of Congress in 1909, ruled 
constitutional by the Attorney General, 
clearly substantiates the conclusion of 
Chairman Vinson and other congressional 
leaders to the effect that Congress has both 
the constitutional right and obligation to 
share in the making of the military policy, 
Once again Chairman Vinson has made a 
timely and important contribution to na- 
tional security. Although he did not press 
the issue to the bitter end, thus precipitat- 
ing a closely drawn legislative-executive 
struggle, the action of the House Armed 
Services Committee, under Chairman VIN- 
SON’s leadership, served to remind the Penta- 
gon and the executive branch of Government 
of the power of Congress in forcing its will 
in matters of defense policy. Thus, the 
issue that was raised, and the conflict that 
was avoided by compromise, has strength- 
ened the hand of Congress and, to this ex- 
tent may well serve to retard the rate at 
which congressional prerogatives have grayi- 
tated to the executive—largely by default in 
recent years. 

If the significance of this episode is noted 
and fully understood by the Pentagon, then 
it will, in the future, be more responsive as 
to congressional intent in matters of defense 
legislation. Should such be the case, the 
result of Chairman Vinson’s RS-70 efforts 
would prove to be a wholesome develop- 
ment, not only for national security but for 
constitutional processes as well. 


World’s Fair in 1976 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished mayor of the 
city of Philadelphia, the Honorable 
James H. J. Tate, has presented a reso- 
lution to the Council of the City of Phila- 
delphia, which adopted the resolution on 
April 12, 1962, to prepare for a World's 
Fair in Philadelphia in 1976. This 
World’s Fair will commemorate the 200th 
birthday of our country. 

The message of our mayor clearly 
shows that Philadelphia is the proper 
location for the bicentennial celebration 
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of the birth of the United States. The 
mayor’s Message and the resolution of 
the city council are included in these re- 
marks for the benefit of the Members: 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
March 26, 1962. 
To the President and Members of the Coun- 
cil of the City of Philadelphia: 

The 200th anniversary of the signing of 
the American Declaration of Independence 
will take place in 1976. It is unthinkable 
that the anniversary celebration should cen- 
ter any place except in Philadelphia, where 
the American Nation was born. It is not 
too early to take such steps as required for 
a proper planning of this commemorative. 

History has never left our city. It is a 
more robust history than many Americans 
reallze. We have the original buildings, 
which still proclaim its drama, and the only 
streets in the Nation where all the founders 
walked, 

Philadelphia was the core of a nation that 
was starting out in life, then fighting for 
its freedom, then beginning its growth, 

Sooner than we think our 200th anniver- 
sary will be here. What fitting commem- 
oration does a nation undertake, once it is 
grown? In a divided world, torn between 
the conflicting ideologies of democracy and 
communism, how can we best dramatize and 
make clear the deep significance of this 
event? 

The method, and the need, are plain to see. 

One of the most notable circumstances of 
our troubled age has been the rise of the 
young republics, In Asia, in Africa, the 
East and West Indies and South America, 
literally dozens of small nations have been 
born. In many cases the delivery has been 
dificult and painful, the maladies of infancy 
severe. All over the world today these young 
nations dream of freedom. Since freedom 
is not easy to come by, they may often des- 
pair too soon, 

Many of these young nations are com- 
mitted, at least in theory, to some form of 
democracy, Most of these, because of inex- 
perience, poverty, or external , are 
having a hard time getting it to work. In 
all of them the agents of international com- 
munism are continually infiltrating, under-. 
mining, seeking to destroy the existing form 
of government and set up their own system 
in its stead—a system that enslaves the peo- 
ple and leaves them without hope. 

What can we do to help and encourage 
these young nations? How can we offset 
the ceaseless antidemocratic propaganda to 
which they are exposed? 

We have already in operation a compre- 
hensive program of material assistance. 
Many billions of dollars have been poured, 
and are being poured, into this. But it 18 
becoming increasingly clear that the hope 
of democracy does not lie in the exporting of 
cash, munitions, or tractors. It lies in the 
exporting of democratic concepts and ideals. 

Perhaps the most inspiring episode in all 
the history of democracy was the birth of 
our Nation almost 200 years ago. The strug- 
gle and hardships by which it was accom- 
plished are being repeated in a score of new 
countries today. What greater encourage- 
ment could we give to these countries in 
their struggles for autonomy and freedom 
than to remind them—dramatically and 
vividly—of the struggles which we ourselves 
have undergone? We must show them that 
it was not easy for us, elther. 

In presenting this story of the Declaration 
of Independence to the world, the difficulties 
must be described as fully as the accom- 
plishments. Our tie with humanity lies not 
so much in our success as in our early falter- 
ings. Many a nation under stress might 
take heart during its own troubles, knowing 
of those which we surmounted. 
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America at the time of the Declaration 
had little real unity. We were farmers and 
merchants and fishermen, mechanics and 
artisans, rich landowners and hard-scrabble 
paupers—quarrelsome, mistrustful of one 
another, separated by miles and lack of 
communications. Years before the Revo- 
lution, Benjamin Franklin proposed a form 
of unification and got so little response that 
he wrote in disgust, “* * when they come 
to the manner and form of the Union, their 
weak noddles are perfectly distracted.” 

At the very time the Declaration was being 
drawn, John Adams wrote later, he felt he 
could have no part in the writing because 
“I am obnoxious, suspected and unpopular.” 

Yet a nation came out of it because no dis- 
putes or sectionalism could dim the idea that 
man could be free, and that government 
must depend upon “the consent of the gov- 
erned.” ‘The essence of the idea had been 
academically discussed for centuries. Since 
the Middle Ages philosophers had written of 
it. But no one group had sought to make 
the principle work. Indeed, none formu- 
lated it so perfectly and concisely as Thomas 
Jefferson, writing steadily in his rented 
room at 7th and Market Streets. 

To recreate the struggles and issues of that 
critical time, to restate the principles for 
which our forefathers risked their lives— 
that would be a heartening and stirring 
thing. And not only to our younger brothers 
in democracy but to our complacent and 
forgetful selves. ; 

This must be no mere trumpeting of 
wealth and power and material success. 
America has done too much of this during 
its most prosperous years. People who 
possess little tend to misunderstand those 
who have much. When we offer the fruits 
of freedom as examples of things we hope 
all may have, the result is an accusation of 
vanity and brag. 

Besides, we have a more precious thing to 
offer. It is the central idea of individual 
treedom made to work, for the first time in 
the history of mankind. Here is the heart 
of any commemoration that is going to be 
meaningful. 

It is of the highest importance not to 
commercialize this commemoration. Here is 
no occasion for a typical world’s fair, with 
its atmosphere of carnival and the market- 

lace. 
= The idea of freedom cannot be effective or 
appropriate if it is hustled in the midway 
of a fair—obscured by whatever new aircraft 
or automobiles or washing machines the 
future brings. 

The commemoration of the signing should 
cover 6 months. 

Kings, Presidents, chiefs of state, should 
be invited by our National Government to 
pay a ceremonial visit during the commem- 
oration, 

In each case, the welcome should indicate 
our knowledge of the visitor’s homeland, our 
understanding of any problems it faces, our 
to give what encouragement is 


For all visitors, from this ccuntry and 
abroad, there must be the attraction of su- 
perlativye drama—a new kind of telling of 
the American story, the story of freedom. 
This will mean using the finest talent exist- 
ing in our Nation in the next 15 years—play- 
wrights, composers, historians, designers, 
urtists, actors, musicians, singers. 

Tie major events must be re-created which 
will mean meticulous consultation of source 
material, diaries, minutes, letters, news- 
papers—all manner of contemporary record. 

As data are collected, it may well be pos- 
sible to reconstruct the sessions in Carpen- 
ter's Hall and much of the discussion on the 
first draft of the Declaration. 


Our Revolutionary figures must be brought 
to life with a vigor that no field of enter- 
tainment has yet aghieved. They must step 
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out of history as they were: hot-tempered, 
timid, bold, reasonable, raucous, compromis- 
Ing, brave, honest, contriving, blunt, rash, 
cautious—each man as he lived his life, and 
seemed to his fellows. 

There ls an opportunity here for an evoca- 
tion of history with honesty and authority 
which will, in itself, attract the attention of 
the world. 

As to the period of the celebration—during 
July and August of 1976 it would be expected 
that the two political parties will hold their 
national conventions here. With prelimi- 
nary meetings, this will block out almost 
4 weeks during late July and August, thus 
requiring careful scheduling of commemora- 
tive activities. 

This, along with considerations of climate 
and vacation habits, necessitates scheduling 
the commemoration for a 6-month period. 
May 1 to November 1 ts suggested. 

To get started, as mayor of Philadelphia I 
am forwarding herewith an appropriate res- 
olution to commence the required procedures 
for official registratidn, acceptance and sup- 
port by our State and Nation. I ask your 
consideration and approval of the attached 
resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. J. TATE, 
Mayor. 


RESOLUTION 231 

Resolution requésting the mayor and the 
president of city council jointly to appoint 
an appropritae committee to develop plans 
for a World’s Fair in Philadelphia in 1976, 
and to petition the Bureau of International 
Expositions, of Paris, France, to set aside the 
period from April through October 1976, for 
a World's Fair in Philadelphia, and to memo- 
rialize the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 
Congress of the United States, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to approve appro- 
priate resolutions supporting said petition 
to the Bureau of International Expositions 
of Paris, France. 

Whereas the 200th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1976 should be a time of interna- 
tional significance in its appeal to all men 
who dream of freedom; and 

Whereas uncounted key dramas of Amer- 
lea’s Revolutionary years happened here in 
Philadelphia, and in the near surrounding 
area, from Fort Mifflin to Valley Forge, from 
Brandywine and Germantown to the Del- 
aware; and 

Whereas a great nation came out of the 
Revolutionary War because no disputes or 
sectionalisms could dim the idea that men 
could be free, and that government must 
depend upon “the consent of the governed”; 
and 

Whereas to review and dramatize in 1976 
the struggles and issues of our early critical 
time, to restate the principles for which our 
forefathers risked their lives would be a 
heartening and stirring thing for freedom 
loving people throughout the entire world: 
Therefore 

Resolved, by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That the mayor and the presi- 
deut of city council are hereby requested 
jointly to appoint an appropriate committee 
to develop plans for a world’s fair in Phila- 
delphia in 1976, and to petition the Bureau 
of International Expositions, of Paris, France, 
to set aside the period from April through 
October 1976, for a world’s fair in Phila- 
delphia, so that the ideas, ideals, and aspira- 
tions of freemen everywhere may be revital- 
ized and renewed at the place of their birth. 

Resoived, That we hereby memorialize the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, the Congress of the 
United States, and the President of the 
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United States, to approve appropriate resolu- 
tions supporting said petition to the Bureau 
of International Expositions, of Paris, France. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania, the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania, the President of 
the United States, the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Certification: This is a true and correct 
copy of the original resoiution passed by the 
Council of the City of Philadelphia on the 
12th day of April 1962. 

Paut D'ORTONA, 
President of City Council. 

Attest: 

NATHAN WOLFMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the Council. 


— 


In Defense of the Former Belgian Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, a 
valued constituent in my district, Louis 
J. Joubert, 445 Cornell Avenue, San 
Mateo, Calif., has sent me a report 
setting forth his conclusions in regard to 
the situation in the Congo. 

In view of the fact that this issue is 
current and Mr. Joubert's views repre- 
sent information gained through years 
of experience in the Congo and other 
foreign countries as a placer mining 
engineer, it seems to me that his views 
and conclusions should be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as additional in- 
formation on this most important 
subject. 

The article follows: 

In DEFENSE OF THE FORMER BELGIAN CONGO 
THE BEW MISSION 


In early 1943 I was chosen as the mining 
member of the mission sent to the Belgian 
Congo by the U.S. Board of Economic War- 
fare (later to become the Foreign Economic 
Administration). The object of this mission 
was to help promote the production and ship- 
ment to the United States of urgently needed 
strategic ores and minerals and other com- 
modities for the allied war effort. 

During a period of 16 months—from May 
1943 to August 1944—I visited all the mining 
areas in the country, from the famous Ku- 
tanga copper area in the south to the Kas«i 
diamond areas in the west, and northward 
from Katanga through the tin areas to the 
Kilo-Moto gold ines of the northeast, and 
including the mandated area of Ruanda- 
Urundi. I was deeply Impressed with the 
magnitude of the operations and with the 
efficiency of management, I also recall that 
every Beigian official willingly cooperated 
with me during my survey and that among 
the many thousands of African laborers I did 
not see one discontented or unhappy native. 

THE WARTIME CONTRIBUTION 

The wartime contribution of the Belgian 
Congo as well as the complete history of this 
colony’s extraordinary mining development, 
has been published by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. Uranium is not reported in this doc- 
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ument because the development of the 
atomic bomb was highly classified at the 
time. (Ref.: Mineral Resources of the Bel- 
gian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, Foreign 
Minerals Survey, vol.. 2, No. 6, Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Interior, Washington, 
D.C., February 1947). Briefly the colony's 
wartime effort may be summarized as follows: 

The Belgians, to their renowned credit, 
had apparently anticipated the Second World 
War and had removed stocks of certain stra- 
tegic minerals at Belgian plants to Great 
Britain and the United States before the 
German occupation in 1940. It is now known 
that uranium ore was among these trans- 
ferred stocks. 

In the Belgian Congo, prior to 1940, they 
had stepped up production of industrial dia- 
monds (Beceka Bort) and in 1941 made ac- 
cumulated stocks of this material available 
to the allies. In less than 2 years following, 
30 million carats were released on demand 
for war purposes. These stocks greatly ad- 
vanced the U.S. machine-tooling program. 

Before the United States entered the war, 
the Belgian Congo mining program had been 
placed on a war basis for supply to Great Bri- 
tain. By opening new copper-cobalt mines 
and constructing new processing plants, and 
by developing new tin fields, the output of 
these minerals had been increased. Newly 
developed tungsten deposits also furnished 
Britains supply of this mineral. Both tin 
and tungsten sources of supply in the Far 
East had been cut off by the Japanese, 

After our entry into the war, the copper, 
eobalt, and tin were shipped to the United 
States and at our request, the Congo further 
increased its supply of cobalt and tantalite, 
developed manganese, zinc, and cadmium, 
and reopened the Shinkolobwe uranium 
mine, 

At this period in its history, the Belgian 
Congo was the principal world source of in- 
dustrial diamonds, cobalt, and uranium, and 
and important source of copper and tin. 
Before independence, the Congo and main- 
tained its first world position in industrial 
diamonds and cobalt, ranked third in 
uranium, fourth in tin and fifth in copper. 

It should be noted that the Congo war- 
time achievement wns possible only because 
of the benevolent colonial policy of the Bel- 
gian administrators who had the confidence 
and cooperation of the native workers, The 
Belgian employees in the Congo made sacri- 
fices too, but it is significant that they were 
able to rally, in thousands, the native work- 
ers to the cause. It wasa revelation to me to 
enter a large machineshop and see natives 
Operating giant lathes and cranes, and doing 
intricate welding. Bear in mind, also, that 
they were provided with food, housing, hos- 
pital care and other essentials, and their lure 
to work was the prospect of purchasing some 
gally colored goods, or perhaps a bicycle, and 
Such items were not readily available during 
the war period, 

IN RETROSPECT 


When one considers that the Belgians, in 
the short period of 60 years, developed a 
Sleeping sickness infested piece of dark 
Africa into a healthy wealth producing 
colony for themselves and Africans alike, and 
Could summon in such strong force literally 
thousands to the urgent needs of a world 
War, tt is worthwhile pondering this achieve- 
ment, A 

Stanley's Darkest Africa“ gives the best 
fecount of the conditions of the African 
Continent in the late 19th century, when 
European nations, with grent work and sac- 
Tiflee, opened up this so-called dark conti- 
nent and established trade routes there. The 
Belgians, in the Congo, cut off from the in- 
terior by seemingly unsurmountable trans- 
Portation problems (the Congo River is un- 
Navigable for about 200 miles from its mouth 
near Matadi to Leopoldville as it cuts 
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through the Crystal Mountains), had to 
improvise, dig out every possible resource 
and utilize it for the needs of the new col- 
ony. By contrast, when I was there in 1943- 
44, the established concerns engaged in 
transportation, mining, agriculture, manu- 
facturing and supporting industries, num- 
bered 86, the various companies being desig- 
nated by a unique alphabetical shortening 
of names. 

In regard to the primitive minds and 
witchcraft superstitions of the natives, the 
Belgians did first things first, that is, good 
sanitation, good hosiptals, full stomachs, 
training in the manual arts, and a very slow 
training in the field of politics, which was to 
come later. Following recent trends for ex- 
panded educational programs, they had 
established two new universities in the Con- 
go where the atmosphere between Africans 
and Europeans, in 1958, was apparently ex- 
cellent, 

Unfortunately, the logical and systematic 
program of the Belgians does not satisfy the 
purposes of Communist proponents and agi- 
tators. 

FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE 


Do freedom and independence mean just 
freedom from the white man for the con- 
venience of Communist imperialism, or do 
they mean freedom and independence. in 
planning thelr own affairs with the help of 
the Belgians whom they trust rather than 
those who would destroy them? 


Twenty years after my sojourn in the 
former Belgian Congo and its notable war- 
time contribution to the United States, I 
nm shocked beyond belief to learn that my 
country has supported financially and other- 
wise, the attempted deliverance of this 
former Belgian colony to the Communist 
scheme of destruction and confiscation, by 
the United Nations, Lets face it. The United 
Nations, with our assistance, is now marked 
before the world as an ag r organiza- 
tion, all in the name of peace-loving prin- 
ciples. 

The excellent Washington Report, known 
as Human Events in its issue of April 28, 
1962, page 299, under the heading The U.N, 
Bond Issue,” reports that many GOP House 
Members (receiving heavy antibond mail) 
remain firmly convinced the U.N. is nothing 
but a Red Trojan horse; that Congressman 
are becoming increasingly worried that the 
US. passage of the U.N. bond issue 
might result in disastrous consequences for 
the pro-Western province of Katanga, now 
being pressured into giving up its sovereign- 
ty to the Congolese central government; 
and that reports in Newsweek and the New 
York Times that the U.N. once funds 
are provided by the purchase of the bond 
issue, will consider launching a final assault 
against Katanga, have yet to be denied by 
the U.N. 

From my own impressions alone, I would 
refute in the strongest terms, the derogatory 
statements often made in our press of Bel- 
gian policy, also the charges against the 
pro-Western Congo leader, Mr. Tshombe 
who, in vain, has pled for lawful procedures 
in the former Belgian colony. But I need 
not depend on my impressions, for I have 
a series of Belgian and other papers most 
of which were published in Brussels after 
the U.N, aggression in Katanga, which fur- 
nish undisputed evidence of what actually 
occurred there and of the almost total mis- 
fepresentation of the facts, to the American 
public. 

A portion of these papers is listed in a 
supplement and attached to this report. 

In conclusion, I desire to voice my protest, 
and I am joined by thousands of other 
Americans who have knowledge of this 
tragic episode, against the betrayal of our 
former Belgian ally and against the caleu- 
lated deception of their Congolese friends, 
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SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF BELGIAN AND OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS 

“Belgian Accomplishments in Congo.“ 
Rotary International District 162 (the Bel- 
glan Congo as the best-administered colony). 

“The Belgian Congo Today.”—yvyolume VII, 
No. 1. January 1958 (the truth about Bel- 
gium’s achievements) . 

“The Economic Situation of Katanga.“ 
Office of Culture and Economics of Katanga 
in Brussels, November 1961 (the true pic- 
ture of Katanga at work and of its many 
activities). 

“Memo From Belgium. Belgium and 
U.N.O."—No. 12, December 1961 (the tele- 
grams exchanged by Messrs. Spaak and 
Thant about Katanga). 

“The United Nations In the Congo.“ 
(Tshombe as the only Congolese leader who 
observed the treaty with Belgium, and Kat- 
anga as the only Congo area where decolon- 
isation was taking place successfully). 

“The Ka Secession—What Is It?“ 
October 6, 1961 (secession as a refiex self- 
defence against lawlessness not as a gesture 
of selfishness). 

“Have the United States Just Missed Be- 
ing Duped?"—October 19, 1961 (control of 
Orientale and Kivu Provinces by the Gizen- 
gist Government Western influence beaten 
down; economy completely degraded; gold 
from the Kilo-Moto mines goes direct to 
ayps without passing through Leopold- 
ville). 

“Full Text of M. Tshombe's Memorandum 
to the Leopoldville Government“ - October 
7, 1961 (sound proposals for restoration of 
peace in the Congo). 

“Press Reports from the Telegraph! 
December 15, 1961 (on the ground reports 
from Shinkolobwe, Katanga, by Peter Young- 
husband which give the evidence that U.N. 
jets strafed a marketplace and hospital). 

“Katanga and United States“ December 
22, 1961 (bombing of the Shinkolobwe Hos- 
pital by the United Nations and story of the 
wartime reopening of the Shinkolobwe mine 
for the United States). 

“The War in Katanga—Background Infor- 
mation! December 13, 1961 (refusal of cen- 
tral government to negotiate with Tshombe; 
the best account of the chronology of 
Tshombe’s various actions; the truth about 
the central government; (mining engineers 
from Czechoslovakia standing by in Leopold- 
ville ready to take over the Katanga mining 
industry). 

“Motion Regarding the United Nations 
Organization and the Rights of Man! —Jan- 
uary 15, 1962 (deplores, that the condemned 
lack of any competent jurisdiction persists 
since the intervention of the U.N.O. in the 
Congo in Sept. 1960). 3 

“A United Nations Creation Which Should 
Be Known: The Baluba Refugee Camp at 
Elisabethyille.” 7 

One of the most important documents on 
the list. The policy of the responsible lead- 
ers of the United Nations in Katanga pre- 
sents a striking similarity to the policy prac- 
ticed by the Communists when they take up 
a position somewhere; destroy all the elite 
either by assassination, exile, or concentra- 
tion camps and, in a country plus disarticu- 
lated, set up their own structures. 

First objective: Deprive Katanga of the 
European elite who were insuring the take- 
over. This program was punctually carried 
out by the expulsion of all white advisers, 
the last of this action taking place on Au- 
gust 29. 

But the Europeans were not the only elite. 
There remained the Balubas who occupied 
numerous key positions in administration, 
commerce, and industry, With the Euro- 
pean and Baluba elite removed from the 
Katangese scene, there only remained, theo- 
retically at least, a nation 
obliged to give way to pressure from UNO 
and the Leopoldville government. 
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One of the shocking parts of this story is 
the fact that “agents provocateurs” passing 
for security agents infiltrated into the com- 
munes of Elisabethville and even into the 
mining settlements and began a campaign of 
terrorization. They propagated the rumor 
that blacklists of Balubas had been drawn 
up and that arrests would be carried out. 
They invited the Balubas to take refuge in 
the U.N. camp, promising the refugees unem- 
ployment pay and various other benefits. 
The attempt at panic was successful and 
thousands sought refuge in the camp, in- 
cluding workers from mining companies who 
had lived in peace and security for many 
years. Witnesses of all tendencies report 
that UNO patrols in Jeeps plowed through 
the Katangese settlements and activated a 
movement of panic. Furthermore, Chief 
Mandefu and 25 frenzied and savage Balubas 
from the youth organizations were brought 
to the refugee camp from Manono, Kikongo, 
and Malemba N’Kulu by a UN. aircraft,’ a 
distance of 500 kilometers. On one occasion, 
an expedition of these hemp, smokers and 
human flesh eaters grabbed Mr. Theodore 
Kyalwe, manager of the Service of Annuities 
who was standing on the threshold of his 
residence and dragged him into the camp. 
(Note this was not done at some remote 
spot.) Mutilated, broken, and torn, small 
pieces of this unfortunate man were shared 
among his assassins whilst the rest was 
thrown to the dogs who left nothing but 
the bones. The “blue helmets” who were on 
the spot stood by and aimed their cameras. 
(Declaration of Mr. Yava, managing director 
of the Pensions Fund, one witness among 
many.) ~ 

“Speech by His Excetlency M. Jacques de 
Thier, Belgian Ambassador in London“ 
Anglo-Belgian Union, October 12, 1961. 

“Belgium's Policy With Regard to the 
Congo” (the Ambassador justifies the policy 
decisions of Belgium). — 

“Conference of Heads of Mining Enter- 
prises“ —held at Leopoldville, August 1961; 
(the road to desperation Interference by pro- 
vincial authorities). 

"Katangan Economy and Congolese Econ- 
omy on the Eve of Independence“ July 1, 
1961 (a complete report with bibliogra- 
phy). 

“Notes on the Congolese Budget,”—1961 
(showing the deficit spending of the Central 
Government provinces). 

“Can Katanga Save Congolese Finances?” 
(The facts about the Central Government's 
increase in volume of salaries and decrease 
in income. Monthly deficits—taken from 
report of the Monetary Council of the Congo 
Republic—had reached 1 milliard Belgian 
frances and that when the Congo was still 
a Belgian colony, the total ordinary annual 
budget, Including Katanga, was 14.5 mil- 
ards). 

“The War in Katanga“— Report of a mis- 
sion (the United Nations in the Congo) by 
Ernest Van Den Haag, published by the 
American Committee for Aid to Katanga 
Freedom Fighters, 79 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. (in the short time Mr. Van Den 
Haag, spent in the Congo, he admits that 
firsthand study is unpopular in U.N. circles 
but states that he learned enough to con- 
vince him that few U.N. diplomats would 
have voted to attack Katanga had they seen 
for themselves what happened there; photo- 
graphs are included with this report). 

Statement of Senator THOMAS J. Dopp, 
Democrat, of Connecticut on the floor of 
the Senate, Saturday, September 16, 1961. 
“Katanga: The Shame of the United Na- 
tions"—(this publication is not included 
with the enclosures, because it is already 
public information, but it is gratifying to 
learn that the Belgians had received a copy 
of it). 

: Lovis J. JOULAT. 
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Foreign Policy in the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to extend my remarks on 
my feeling and concern on what may be 
a change in our foreign policy as it per- 
tains to the Near East. It would appear 
from recent events that we have em- 
barked on a new and disastrous course 
in this troubled area. I have had re- 
ports that the State Department is con- 
sidering the time opportune to improve 
relations with the Arab States, and I had 
assumed this would take the usual line 
of diplomacy and mutual negotiations 
and contacts. However, I was shocked 
and amazed to see the line of this at- 
tempted improvement, not to work di- 
plomatically toward this end with the 
Arab countries, but to attack and censure 
our only true friend in the Near East, the 
State of Israel. I was surprised to hear 
that our Government had seized upon a 
pretext of a minor clash between Syria 
and Israel, to heap blame and censure 
on one side, in which was obviously a 
two-sided dispute. Particularly was I 
amazed to see our Government use the 
forum of the United Nations for this 
purpose, and with Great Britain to 
jointly sponsor the resolution against 
Israel. Nothing was said in the resolu- 
tion of the week after week firing by 
Soviet-trained troops using Russian ar- 
tillery shells into the State of Israel, 
and killing Israelis. But the moment Is- 
rael dared strike back in her own de- 
fense to silence these murderous guns, 
our diplomats rushed to censure Israel 
for acting in her own defense. 

The Arabs were pleased, as was the 
Soviet delegation, who aid the Arab 
cause in all possible ways. Therefore, 
this has been a poor day for our State 
Department and American diplomacy if, 
instead of using the traditional methods 
of diplomacy in creating good will be- 
tween nation and nation, we try to gain 
favor with the Arabs by attacking a 
friendly country against whom the 
Arabs have long waged war. 

It is a known fact that Israel is pro- 
American, anti-Communist, and does 
not resort to any pretense of neutralism. 
I have said on a number of occasions 
that it is time for America to recognize 
that we should help and give aid to our 
friends, and certainly not to our ene- 
mies. In these days of cold war, a na- 
tion cannot be neutral. It is either for 
or against you. I feel that this should 
be the measure applied in our dealings 
with all the nations throughout the 
world where we are spending and grant- 
2 billions of American taxpayers’ dol- 
The action by our representatives in 
the United Nations in sponsoring the 
censure of Israel was contrary to the 
facts which indicated a heavy buildup 
of Soviet-made weapons by the Syrian 
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force along the frontier area as was 
borne out by Maj. Gen. Carl C. Van- 
Horn, Chief of Staff of the United Na- 
tions Truce Superyision Organization, 
and for the State Department to make 
such a unilateral condemnation of Israel, 
leaving unpunished Syrian hostile 
actions, can only serve an open invita- 
tion to Syria to resume her harassment 
of Israel, and lead to further aggrava- 
tion of an already tense situation. 

Israel is the only nation in the world 
menaced by Soviet arms, who has turned 
to America and asked to participate 
with other free world states in our U.S. 
military assistance program, and found 
its request rejected. The State Depart- 
ment felt it might embarrass our rela- 
tions with the Arab States. So again I 
point out that we reject our friends, and 
reward our enemies. 

The State of Israel has only one de- 
sire concerning its neighboring coun- 
tries, and that is to live in peace. They 
have made this offer time after time 
after time, and to no avail. Therefore, 
she must maintain her borders and pro- 
tect her citizens from these continuous 
attacks or how else can a nation defend 
its own people? 

A number of my colleagues have re- 
quested the Secretary of State to fur- 
nish the House of Representatives a full 
and complete report with respect to the 
motivation and underlying reasons for 
the sponsorship of this country of the 
resolution censuring Israel before the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
on April 9, 1962. I am joining in this 
request, and while I do not look for any 
information which I do not already pos- 
sess, I would like to have the report of 
the Secretary in detail form. I am sure 
that the reason which will be deducted 
from the report will be our impossible 
attempt to carry water on both shoul- 
ders between the Arab countries and our 
friend, the State of Israel. This we can- 
not do for too long a time, and the State 
Department should stop trying to do so 
by néw issuing an unequivocal declara- 
tion that Israel is our friend, that we 
will stand by her and support her in the 
defense of her homeland, and give mean- 
ing to our words by action. 


Fallout Shelters Not Popular in 
Westchester l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
determine my constituents’ views on 
many of the vital issues now before the 
Congress, I sent a questionnaire to each 
family in my district. Of the 225,000 
voters comprising New York’s 27th Con- 
gressional District, some 38,000 people, 
or 17 percent, participated, and the re- 
sults were tabulated by a group of 
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hard-working volunteers in Westchester 
County. 

The first question asked was “Should 
the United States build and supply ex- 
tensive fallout shelters?” Division of 
the district into four geographical 
areas—Putnam County, northern West- 
chester, southern Westchester, and 
Yonkers—revealed that opinion on this 
question is consistent throughout the 


district. Percentage totals for these 
areas are: 

Yes No Not sure 

| Percent | Fercent | Percent 

Putnam County 1 “4 17 

> Northern Westchester. .| 18 0 2 

Sonthern Westchester. | 16 | "7 17 

A K 10 64 | 17 


Overall results showed that 64 per- 
cent of people responding opposed such 
a shelter program, whereas only 18 per- 
cent answered in the affirmative, and 
another 18 percent indicated they were 
“not sure.” As tabulation of other ques- 
tions is completed, I plan to make the 
results available to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconp for the information of my col- 
leagues in the Congress. 


The Study of Space Utilization in Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
second letter from the Department of 
Education to which I referred in my re- 
Marks today in the discussion of H.R. 
8900 and the resolution which would send 
it to conference, has arrived and I here- 
with submit it for the RECORD: 

Hon. Encar W. Hresranp, 
House of Represcntatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Hrestanp: The Office of Educa- 
“ion has made space utilization studies in 
institutions of higher education only on the 
Invitation of the respective States or institu- 
Hons. The number and distribution of such 
Studies made are not sufficient to establish 
National utilization figures. However, the 
OMice considers the study of space utiliza- 
tion, and its improvement, a highly impor- 
tant mutter in higher education, and has 
fided aud cncoureged it for more than a 
decade. 

Specifically the Office has worked with the 

nerican Associntion of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers in developing 
a manual to assure comparability of results 
Of space utilization studies, and In alerting 
institutions to the possibilities of substan- 
tal improvement of space utilization. Con- 
siderable data on space utilization are avail- 
“ble from this organization. 

You have perhaps noticed that the space 
Utilization studies conducted for the Edu- 
ational Proilities Laboratories are based on 
tie American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers manual. 
While the data reported by the Educational 
Facilities Luboratories are significant, and 
het unlike that compiled by the Office of 
Education, It should be noted that the Edu- 
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cational Facilities Laboratories report is 
based on information secured from 60 or 
fewer liberal arts colleges in the north-cen- 
tral region of the United States. These, in 
our judgment, do not constitute a reliable 
sample of the more than 2,000 institutions 
of higher education, of many different types, 
in all parts of the Nation. 

You might be interested in the results of 
a preliminary tabulation from an Office sur- 
yey of college and university enrollments 
and facilities, 1961-65, covering 1,600 institu- 
tions reporting a total full-time enrollment 
of 2 million students in the fall of 1960. 
These institutions reported that they could 
furnish instructional space, but not neces- 
sarily housing, for an additional 174,000 stu- 


` dents, assuming that these students would 


enroll in the specific programs of instruction 
in which there were openings. You realize 


of course that the majority of openings tends . 


to be for students in subjects such as Latin, 
Greek, theology, and other fields in which ap- 
plicants are not numerous. Openings are 
largely for third- and fourth-year students 
rather than entering students who constitute 
the backlog of need. 

The present situation resembles that ex- 
perienced during the peak of veterans’ edu- 
cation following World War II. Overerowd- 
ing of prestige institutions occurs despite 
considerable underuse of other Institutions 
and facilities. Openings tend to be concen- 
trated in little known, obscure, and single- 
purpose institutions. 

Actually, an overall underuse of 1.3 per- 
cent, as indicated by the Prudential Life 
Insurance Co. booklet, or even of 8 percent, 
ns in the Office study, represents a very mod- 
est underuse in view of the difficulties of 
fitting students into appropriate programs 
and institutions. i 

I hope this material will be of assistance 
to you in your deliberations on the impor- 
tant matter of higher education facilities. 

Sincerely yours, 
STERLING M. McMvuanrin, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


A Bold New Pacific Beachhead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I wish to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the exciting experiment in 
education and international relations 
now taking real form in the East-West 
Cultural Center in Hawaii. 

Writing in the editorial columns of the 
Sunday, April 29 edition of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, Mr. Harvey Meyerson, a 
long-time resident of Honolulu who has 
been an observer of*the progress of the 
Center since its inception, published last 
Sunday an excellent report on the out- 
look for the cultural center and the op- 


- portunities it affords Americans to im- 


prove our mutual understanding with the 
East. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert the article, entitled “A 
Bold New Pacific Beachhead,” into the 
RECORD: 
From the Chicago (III.) Sunday Sun-Times, 
- Apr. 29, 1962] 
A BoLD, New PACIFIC BEACH HEAD 
(By Harvey Meyerson) 

(Harvey Meyerson, a long-time resident of 

Honolulu, has followed the progress of the 
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East-West Center since it was purely a vision- 
ary idea. Before joining the Sun-Times as 
a re last year, he was an editorial 
writer for the Honolulu Advertiser.) 


“I am not quite ready to contemplate my 
own epitaph—but of the works to which I 
have contributed I have the greatest con- 
fidence that this East-West Center will out- 
live them all.“ vice President JOHNSON, 
May 9, 1961. 

Curving lazily over and around the lush 
hills and valleys that line Oahu Island's 
southern coast, the city of Honolulu seems, at 
first glance, unfit for anything but the un- 
it Poren of pleasure. 

ose who venture beyond the confines of 
Waikiki Beach know, however, that the ter- 
rain is deceiving. 

Already the vacation capital of the Pacific 
basin, Honolulu is now well on its way to- 
ward becoming an intellectual crossroads, an 
educational center serving three continents. 
This is the ambitious goal of the Center for 
Technical and Cultural Interc Between 
East and West, a unique institution located 
in a palm-shaded mountain valley only a 
few minutes from the heart of the city. 

Although in operation for over a year, 
the East-West Center has attracted little 
national attention. Many still find it hard 
to imagine an intellectual center in a tropi- 
cal paradise. “You might just as well con- 
jure up a Polynesian village in Harvard 
yard,” an Easterner once commented. 

He was later surprised to learn that when 
the East-West Center completes a staged-out 
development program in 1967, it will house 
more than 1,000 Asian and American stu- 
dents on the campus of the University of 
Hawalli and will represent an investment of 
$50 million. 

The bulk of the money will come from 
Congress which, earlier this year, dispatched 
a Foreign Affairs Subcommittee to Honolulu 
to study the progress of its new stepchild. 
The report has not yet been released, but 
Representative Wayne L. Hays, Democrat, 
of Ohio, subcommittee chairman, has pre- 
dicted since his return that the center may 
become “a world showplace for cultural co- 
operation between nations,” 

The East-West Center was formally estab- 
lished in October 1960, as an integral part 
of the University of Hawaii to be financed 
principally by Federal funds. 

Each student receives a 2-year, all-expense 
scholarship (valued at $10,000) to study at 
the university which, in itself, has an enroll- 
ment of 7,000 students. Scholarships are 
granted at a ratio of two Asians to one 
American. 

The Americans are required to choose a 
major from the university's Asian studies 
program (150 courses offered), They must 
master at least one Asian language. Their 
scholarships include study tours in Asia 
lasting anywhere from 6 weeks to a yoar. 

The Asians can study in any of the unl- 
versity’s 60 academic departments. Their 
tour will take them to the U.S. mainland for 
work in their field of study and also for a 
look at American Government in action. The 
5-month tour of a Ceylonese poultry scien- 
tist, for instance, will include poultry re- 
search at Iowa State University and the Uni- 
versity of California, a week in the Nation's 
Capital and attendance at the National Poul- 
try Congress in Pennsylvania. 

Besides its regular students, the center 
handles Ph.D.-level researchers at its Insti- 
tute of Advanced Projects. The university 
has made available an already well-estab- 
lished oriental library which it hopes to de- 
velop into the finest in the Pacific area, 

Finally, there is the International Training 
Agency, an adjunct of the center, which 
offers technical training in cooperation with 
the State government and private industry 
in Hawaii. 

Any catalog description of the East-West 
Center can only scratch the surface, however. 
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The essence is hard to pinpoint, for it is 
nowhere and everywhere. It is Hawall itself. 
Hawall is a geographic and an ethnic 
crossroads where, it has been said, races 
© like instruments in an orchestra, 
creating a blend that draws its strength from 
the difference within, Examples of this 
unity-through-diversity are manifold. 

Each year the University of Hawaii holds 
a beauty pageant. The girls enter according 
to race. A Korean queen is elected, a Jap- 
anese and so on. “Racial segregation,” a 
mainlander might say. Not at all,” would 
reply the Hawaiians. “We work together and 
play together, but we also respect each 
other's cultural heritage. We have a Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce and a Filipino Cham- 
ber of Commerce, but we have a Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce, too.” 

Thus, a dozen Honolulu theaters deal ex- 
clusively in Japanese, Chinese, and Filipino 
language films. Radio stations provide pro- 
grams in almost every major East Asian 
tongue. And residents can choose from a 
wide selection of bilingual periodicals and 
Asian language societies. 

The East-West Center represents a con- 
scious effort to tap this human resource in 
cooperation with the nations of Asia. 

It is significant that one of the first official 
actions taken by the center was to send a 
team of faculty members to the Orient, The 
team sought advice from more than 800 
Asian educators. “This is going to be a joint 
project,” they said, and later they went on to 
prove it. 

Last month, for example, a dozen Asians 
arrived in Hawail for 12 weeks of training in 
vocational agriculture. Upon completion of 
this course, the trainees will proceed to Japan 
for 3 weeks of study in small farm machin- 
ery. They will wind up their tour with 3 
weeks on Talwan where they will receive in- 
struction in the use of fertilizers. 

Last month, too, an American from Penn- 
sylvania met at the university with two 
Japanese scholars to begin work on a paper 
on Okinawan history and literature. Shortly 
before they arrived, others had completed a 
joint project on Pacific area labor relations. 

Within the next few weeks a permanent 
advisory committee to the center will be 
formed. It will include learned men from 
both hemispheres. 

This concept of interchange permeates the 
center at every level, even in the construc- 
tion of the dormitories. These bull 
(the first is scheduled for completion in 
August) will be divided into split-level, 10- 
student apartments. The upper level will 
consist of four single rooms and three dou- 
ble rooms. A private stairwell will lead to a 
common living room for the 10 residents. 
Americans will have the opportunity to 
choose roommates who speak the language 
they are studying. 

An Asian's continental tour will always 
end back at the center, where he will most 
certainly go over his impressions with his 
roommates, some of whom will be Americans 
returning from similar trips to Asia. 

Critics of the East-West Center contend 

that Hawali presents Asians with an untrue 
Picture of the United States, Center officials 
reply that it is not the purpose of their insti- 
tution to sell or be dominated by any one 
culture. Hawaii's Congressman DANIEL K. 
Inouye describes the East-West Center this 
way: 
“This is a working partnership between 
the people of Asia and the people of the 
United States. It is a cooperative enter- 
prise being carried out on neutral ground. 
That is why we think Hawall is the only 
place where such an operation can truly 
succeed.” f 

Abdul Qavi Zia, a Pakistani, who was the 
first student to enroll at the center, recently 
was asked for his impressions. He replied: 
“You know, in California, a Pakistani is a 
foreigner. They may all love him there, but 
he is still a foreigner. The same would be 
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true for a Californian in my country. But 
here, there don’t seem to be any foreigners.” 

The campus of the University of Hawalli 
offers one of the best examples of what Zia 
and Representative Inouye are trying to de- 
scribe. It is almost impossible to pick out 
an East-West Center student there among 
the thousands of Asian extraction. Most 
students, be they Asian or Caucasian, are 
dressed similarly in brightly colored aloha 
shirts and often Bermuda shorts and Japa- 
nese slippers. This informality of dress 
adopted by a multiracial student body placed 
in a tropical setting creates a fellowship all 
its own. 

It is a mistake to call the effect cosmopoli- 
tan. I remember discussing the center with 
an Indonesian and a New Yorker, The lat- 
ter was quick to point out that his throbbing 
city and his Columbia University were surely 


* more cosmopolitan than provincial Honolulu 


and the University of Hawalli. The Indo- 
nesian’s reply went something like this: 

“You Americans. You seem to think you 
can only learn under tension. Always talk- 
ing about being ‘stimulated.’ 

“You see a picture of a palm tree and you 
think of beachcombers, and sleeping and 
lolling around doing nothing. I see a palm 
tree and I say to myself: ‘My, wouldn't it be 
nice to sit there and read and perhaps chat 
with my colleagues.“ 

` Neither the Indonesian nor the New Yorker 
is right or wrong in their attitudes. They 
are different. One aim of the center is to 
provide a setting where these differences can 
be harmonized without being submerged. 
This can only be successfully accomplished 
by making the center an in part not 
only of the university, but of the entire com- 
munity. So far, the community’s response 
has been encouraging. 

In the last 2 months alone, the 240 stu- 
dents now enrolled at the center accepted 
invitations to address over 50 different civic 
groups, and no one eyen ventures to guess 
how many homes have been visited. Invita- 
tions are coordinated by the Friends of the 
East-West Center, a private citizens’ group 
which has also donated a student lounge and 
an office for the use of the center's student 
association. 

Last summer, the Honolulu Chamber of 
Commerce organized an observation pro- 
gram. Students went to work at local banks, 
newspapers, hospitals, business firms, sat in 
on various State government sessions, a doz- 
en even journeyed to the outer islands to 
study farming methods as guests of a local 
sugar company. 

Here again the setting is what makes the 
difference. Students who interned at the 
legislature worked under a Caucasian goy- 
ernor, a Polynesian lieutenant governor, a 
Portuguese speaker of the house, a Japanese 
house majority leader. 

The number of students at the East-West 
Center will reach 550 by fall. A recent count 
showed that more than 6,000 applications 
have been received just for the 65 grants 
available to India, Japan, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines. 

Por the people closely connected with the 
center during its short history, these figures 
serve as a reward for months of gruelling 
and often thankless work. When the East- 
West Center was first suggested, many stood 
ready to treat it as just another well-inten- 
tioned idea that should be filed away under 
wishful thinking. 

A skeptical State Department slashed Ha- 
wall's first budget request by almost 75 per- 
cent and, in presenting its watered-down re- 
port to Congress, offered no positive sugges- 
tions as to how the money might be raised. 
But LYNDON JOHNSON, then Senate majority 
leader, threw his full weight behind the pro- 
posal from the start (an April 1959 speech 
by Jonnson launched the center on the na- 
tional scene). With Jomnson as their con- 
gressional field general, Hawaiian civic lead- 
ers won, in 1960, a $10 million open end ap- 
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propriation that included a promise of con- 
tinuing Federal support. 

Since then the center has had its share of 
problems, handicapped by a tendency to ex- 
pect too much too soon. A few people be- 
came carried away by the project's momen- 
tum and tried to take on more than the 
university was equipped to handle. Cooler 
heads within the university prevailed, how- 
ever, and the project was gradually scaled 
down. Original plans for 2,000 students and 
100 senior scholars by 1965 have been cut to 
1,000 students and 40 senior scholars by 1967. 

In the early stages, while the university is 
strengthening its library and faculty, great- 
est emphasis will be placed on the English 
Language Institute (for remedial English 
and the teaching of English as a second lan- 
guage), the Asian studies program and the 
College of Tropica] Agriculture. 

Because of the terrain and climate, many 
of the basic foods raised in Asia are raised in 
Hawail, too, but with a lot more know-how. 
Furthermore, the high proportion of small 
landholdings provides the center with perfect 
laboratories. More than 3,500 farms under 
10 acres take up 57 percent of the arable 
land. With an eye toward the enormous 
food problems in Asia, many observers speak 
of the climate and terrain as the center's 
trump card. It is not surprising, then, that 
the College of Tropical Agriculture has the 
largest percentage of East-West Center stu- 
dents. 

The new chancellor of the East-West Cen- 
ter assumed his duties on the first of the 
year. He ts Prof. Alexander Spoehr, a dis- 
tinguished anthropologist equally at home 
in the field and the drawing room. 

Several national figures, including Ralph 
Bunche, were mentioned for the post, but a 
group of consultants (headed by President 
Clark Kerr of the University of California) 
who visited Hawall in the spring of 1961 
strongly recommended Spoehr, who was then 
director of Hawali’s internationally known 
Bishop Museum. 

Spoehr, who earned his doctorate at the 
University of Chicago, has already unveiled 
a 5-year development plan that promises 
unified and continuous improvement. 

Spoehr’s plan makes no mention of the 
community which forms such an integral 
part of the center's personality. One impor- 
tant question is whether the public's initial 
enthusiasm can be maintained at a high 
pitch. 

The raw enthusiasm will probably level off. 
But in its place there are developing more 
mature and lasting sentiments—a feeling of 
pride, particularly in the center’s rapid 
achievements, and a sober awareness of the 
great responsibility Hawaii has undertaken. 

Only a few weeks ago, the U.S. Office of 
Education released a report based on a 3- 
month study of community attitudes toward 
the University of Hawali. The report said 
that Hawalians are dead serious about seeing 
their university become one of the finest in 
the Nation. 

Another man who is paying particular at- 
tention to the progress of the East-West 
Center is Philip H. Coombs, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Educational Affairs. 
Coombs, a Kennedy administration ap- 
pointee, is trusted with the delicate task of 
shaping the Federal Government's relation- 
ship with the center. While the institution 
is financed principally by Federal funds, 
Coombs has tried to keep the Government's 
role to the minimum. So far, he has used 
his influence largely to reinforce the sugges- 
tions of the consultants that the university's 
strong points be emphasized during the for- 
mative years.. And he publicly shares Ha- 
wall's pride of achievement. 

“It is," says Coombs, one of the most 
remarkable instances in American education 
* * * of rapid translation of a good Idea into 
action.” 
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Purchase of U.N. Bonds Is Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 17, 1787, as Benjamin Franklin sat 
Watching the last members of the Con- 
vention sign the Constitution of the 
newly born United States of America, he 
Cast a glance toward a painting above 
the President's chair on which a rising 
Sun was painted, and observed to a few 
Members sitting near him that painters 
have found it difficult to distinguish in 
their art between a rising and setting 
sun. Further, he continued: 

I haye often in the course of the session 
and the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears 
as to its issues, looked at that picture be- 
hind the President’s chair without knowing 
oe it represented a rising or a setting 


_And so it is with us here today some 
175 years later as we consider continued 
Support of the United Nations. It is 
under the reflection of this kind of pic- 
. ture—one which can mean the beginning 

or the end—that the President is solicit- 
ing bipartisan support for a dynamic 
United Nations. I sincerely believe con- 
8ressional support for the President's 
Proposal requesting us “to promote the 
foreign policy of the United States by 
authorizing the purchase of United Na- 
tions bonds and the appropriation of 
funds therefore, ‘could make the picture 

fore us reflect a rising sun’.” 

Arnold Toynbee, the renowned Brit- 
ish historian and scholar, in one of his 
treatises on civilizations and their de- 
Cline, concluded, that 300 years from 
Now the 20th century will be remem- 
bered not for its wars, not for its con- 
Quest of distance and disease, not even 
for the splitting of the atom—but for 
having been the first age since the dawn 
Of civilization some 5,000 or 6,000 years 
Past in which people dared to think it 
practicable to make the benefits of civil- 
ization available for the whole human 
race. Our civilization can have no more 
Noble obligation to ourselves nor greater 
Tesponsibility to the less developed than 
to evolve out of our creattvity a way to 
Protect all mankind from our weapons 
of technology. 

Paraphrasing Abraham Lincoln, the 
World will little note nor long remember 
What we say here, but it will never for- 
get what we do here in this session of 
the Congress. Time is of the essence, 
and unless mature wisdom guides our 
Present deliberation, we cannot be as- 
Sured of another respite. 

The request for $100 million to face a 

ial crisis which has developed in 
the United Nations because of that or- 
Eanization's effort to secure peace, prog- 
Tess and human rights, represents that 
Which needs to be done and that which 
Must be undertaken, not because of 
Communism but in spite of it. The more 
truly moral the conductive display—the 
More concern we demonstrate for keep- 
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ing the peace in this nuclear age, for 
feeding the hungry, for making the sick 
well—the less military force we shall 
need to maintain our security; the more 
friends we shall win and the more na- 
tions we shall genuinely influence to 
trust us and voluntarily join in our en- 
deavors. Consequently, agitation in- 
tended to pull this country out of the 
United Nations strikes the realistic 
among us as foolhardy. Cooperation is 
not charity in this nuclear age, rather, 
cooperation is the salvation of mankind. 

This is not to suggest that criticism 
should not be tolerated but criticism to 
be constructive—to be productive—must 
concentrate upon enlarging man’s op- 
portunities for survival. Criticism 
should be directed away from proposals 
which could mean the annihilation of all, 
which is precisely what could happen as 
a result of some brush fire without the 
restraining collective efforts of other na- 
tions to localize conflicts through the 
United Nations. To campaign against 
this form of collective effort, to advocate 
that we with the blind greed of a miser 
hoard our surplus products; that we iso- 
late ourselves; that we reject reality; 
that we embrace the myth that a nation 
can live alone, is suicide. 

While transportation, communication, 
and the economic interdependence of 
man with the accompanying intercourse 
of people, shrink the globe, the concept 
of massive retaliation increasingly rules 
out war as an alternative to the conflict 
which have historically ensued from the 
struggle for power, cultural, racial inter- 
mixing. It is a most tragic consequence 
that man has developed his technology, 
especially his weapons of destruction far 
out of all proportions to his human re- 
lations. Now in the little time left, is it 
not our responsibility.to close the gap 
between the two, technology and human 
relations? 

Instead of catastrophe, we can give 
greatest consideration to the fullest im- 
plementation of the United Nations 
Charter and program in acknowledg- 
ment of the individuality of men and the 
inseparability of their societies. This 
suggestion entails a conscious nurturing 
of a new concept of life for the world’s 
people adjusted to individual needs and 
aspirations and serving all humanity. 
Technica] advancement has so hastened 
economic interdependence that in spite 
of national boundaries and renewed as- 
sertions of nationalism in some parts of 
this earth, a new world order is being 
forged—a new order which must be 
based on the Christian concept of “I am 
my brother’s keeper”; or as in the Bud- 
dhist liturgy: 

Never will I seek to receive private indi- 
vidual salvation; never will I enter into final 
peace alone; but forever and everywhere, I 
‘will strive for the universal redemption of 
every creature throughout the world. 


A new and more dynamic society based 
on the expression of the Great Roman, 
Marcus Aurelius: 

Whatever act of thine has no reference 
either immediately or remotely to a social 
end is in the nature of mutiny. 


A society under the influence of the 
Philosopher Mazzini: 
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You cannot ever, if you would, separate 
yan life from humanity; you live in it, by it, 
‘or it. 


With the national interest our first 
consideration, our road to survival de- 
pends upon the heat we apply to the 
crucible in which we forge our races, 
creeds, and colors into oneness. We, 
the strongest nation and the richest 
country in history and ourselves born of 
revolution, economic oppression and 
since, caught up in a ceaseless struggle 
to promote liberty and justice for all, 
have no alternative but to promote these 
basic rights on behalf of the world’s peo- 
ple. Humanity as a whole is of far 
greater importance than any one nation 
or race and that nation, first accepting 
this fact, will be the savior of mankind. 
To date, the United Nations offers the 
best hope for achieving that end. Fail- 
ure to support the President’s request 
for $100 million to meet the financial 
crisis which developed, in part, out of 
the U.N.’s peacekeeping operations in 
the Congo, could undermine, perhaps de- 
stroy, a present bright hope for effective 
restraint to aggression, could snuff out 
the hope of reason as a substitute for 
violence; and finally, turn into a mockery 
the great dream of democracy fashioned 
by the United States of America. 

In terms of faith, said the late Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles, we 
seem unable to articulate a basic philos- 
ophy for our times which carries deep 
conviction and strong appeal. I would 
surmise it is in agreement with this view 
that our President in his message to 
Congress at the beginning of this ses- 
sion, requested what amounts to a shift 
in our foreign policy to economic em- 
phasis in deference to human elements 
involved cutting across traditional politi- 
cal philosophy. 

Against the above background, serious 
and immediate consideration must be 
given to the request of the President for 
strengthening our position in the world 
and, especially, the urgent need for funds 
to meet the crisis situation in the United 
Nations. I urge support of the Presi- 
dent's request, not merely because he is 
our President, not because he is the lead- 
er of the Democratic Party, but rather 
because his proposal holds out to us all 
something of substance, of logic, of faith, 
of hope. 

As we pass from eivilization's highest 
stage to something else, as we must, let 
that something else be logic, law and 
reason. With the United Nations, the 
catalytic agent, let the dissident nations, 
and there are some, rationalize their 
choice of war and chaos for a world of 
reason, if they can. 

At this moment in history when we 
stand in a relationship to the time clock 
comparable to that of imperial Rome, 
may we be ever-mindful at all times 
and in all things we undertake of the 
words of Cassius: “Our fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars but in our- 
selves,” and realize it is time for some 
painful but honest introspection. 

Together there is power in our action 
power that could turn the world to work 
with us, but we must have the humility 
to entrust the compass to the pilot of our 
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ship of state as he sails upon troubled 
waters. 

In conclusion, I quote the President 
of the United States: 

For in the development of this organiza- 
tion rests the only true alternative to war— 
and war appeals no longer as a rational al- 
ternative. Unconditional war can no longer 
lead to unconditional victory. It can no 
longer serve to settle disputes. It can no 
longer concern the great powers alone. For 
a nuclear disaster, spread by winds and wa- 
ters and fear, could well engulf the great and 
the small, the rich and the poor, the com- 
mitted and the uncommitted alike. Man- 
kind must put an end to war—or war will 
put an end to mankind. 


Communist Propaganda Mail Versus 
American Business Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the administration's eagerness to 
let Communist propaganda move 
through the mails, it is ironic to learn 
that in at least one case directly involv- 
ing a constituent of mine, passage of 
regular business mail out of the country 
was prevented. A letter from Mr. Gerre 
Jones, of Overland Park, Kans., tells of 
this case, and I want to share the Jones 
letter with my colleagues, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
the letter follows: 

Hon. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 439 House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: The enclosed remarks of Sena- 
tor Munpt on the Cunningham amendment 
reminded me of an interesting facet of our 
postal activities I've been wanting to tell you 
about. 

A couple of years ago my parents visited 
Europe and one of their stops was the draw- 
ing for the Irish Sweepstakes prize. My 
father picked up some material on the draw- 
ing and the sweepstakes and, after their re- 
turn, wrote up his impressions. I suggested 
that it had possibilities as a magazine fea- 
ture, but realized that several illustrative 
photographs would be necessary before he 
could try to sell the story. 

Accordingly, I wrote a letter to the sweep- 
stakes office in Ireland, using an address that 
appeared on one of the pamphlets he picked 
up at the drawing. In the letter I explained 
what we wanted (the photographs) and why. 

In a few days my letter was returned from 
New York by the post office. On the enye- 
lope a message was stamped to the effect 
that this was an illegal address and my letter 
would not be delivered to it. 

While I realize that Federal laws prohibit 
the sale of sweepstakes tickets in this coun- 
try (although I understand the Internal 
Revenue Department heads the line to con- 
gratulate any U.S. winners who happen to 
hold one of the illegal winning tickets), I 
had not realized that the law extended to all 
types of correspondence with the Irish con- 
cern. 

I go into all of this detail because it does 
seem ironic that the Post Office is so dili- 
gent in keeping certain mail from leaving 
the United States, but apparently extends 
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carte blanche to any Communist country or 
tion to flood our mails with any and 
all literature they see fit to send. Some- 
how, it just doesn't add up. 
Cordially, 
Gerre JONES. 


Give Apathy a Shot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


` HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, we are all aware of the great ad- 
vances in recent years in the field of 
medical research for the prevention and 
cure of many diseases. One prime ex- 
ample was the discovery of the Salk 
polio vaccine. Unfortunately, there are 
still many people, young and old, who 
have not taken advantage of this new 
protection against death and living 
agony. In a recent story written for 
the Fort Lauderdale News, staff writer 
Alice McKee suggests that apathy is the 
great American disease. Because her 
comments vividly call our attention to 
this serious problem I include her column 
in the Recorp, and wish to commend her 
for this most worthwhile job of report- 
ing a real and present threat to the 
health of our people which is entirely 
within our means to prevent: 

Give APATHY a SHOT 
(By Alice McKee) 

Apathy is the great American disease. 

There are vaccines to prevent smallpox, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, and 
poliomyelitis. But medical research hasn't 
come up with a shot to prevent public 
smugness and complacency. 

For thousands of Broward Countians it's 
just too much trouble to go to a physician 
or the county mobile unit for regular innoc- 
ulations. 

According to Dr. B, A. Dobbins, past presi- 
dent of Broward County Medical Association, 
you never outgrow the need for vaccinations. 

“Parents start their children out in life 
with plenty of shots,” he says, “but they 
forget about themselves. Adults definitely 
need them as much as children.” 

“The age group that’s really hard to reach,” 
says Dr. James M. Weaver, “is the young 
adults. Boys especially are usually healthy 
and never go near a doctor. As a result of 
this—plain male stubborness—few ever get 
shots of any kind.” 

PROTECTION LEVEL DROPS 

Half the U.S. population still has not had 
polio shots. 

Millions of others have had ‘first vaccina- 
tions against diphtheria, whooping cough, 
and tetanus; yet have failed to get sufficient 
booster shots to keep their protection levels 
at peak. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics rec- 
ommends immunizing infants after the age 
of 2 months when the 3-in-1 shot known 
as DPT for diphtheria, pertussis (whooping 
cough), and tetanus, plus a polio shot, should 
be given. 

Both shots should be repeated at the ages 
of 3 and 4 months. 

START INOCULATIONS EARLY 

Five-month-old children should receive 
smallpox vaccinations, and another polio 
shot 5 months later. 
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A DPT follows at 18 months, a polio shot 
after a child's second birthday and the DPT, 
polio, and smallpox trio after a youngster 
reaches age 4. 

An adult-type DPT shot, together with 
smalipox and polio inoculations, are rec- 
ommended for 8 to 10 year olds, 

Dr. Paul W. Hughes, of the Broward County 
Health Department, urges adults to have 
smallpox booster shots at 5-year intervals. 
Citizens going out of the country are re- 
quired to take smallpox shots every 3 years. 

Hughes also favors diphtheria shots every 
3 years for everybody up to age 21, booster 
polio shots every 2 years, whooping cough 
vaccinations up to age 6, and tetanus every 
5 years, 

“Now we're working toward a vaccine for 
infectious hepatitis,” says Dr. Hughes. “The 
United States is now having more trouble 
with this disease than all the other five 
combined. We're also in great need of vac- 
cines against measles, chickenpox, and 
mumps,” 


Target for Espionage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp a recent edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening 
Star, commenting on the article written 
by FBI Director, J. Edgar Hoover, en- 
titled “Why Reds Make Friends With 
Businessmen,” 

It was my privilege to submit this ar- 
ticle from the May 1962 issue of Na- 
tion's Business, for inclusion in the May 
3 issue of the Recorpv. It appears on 
page A3301. 

The editorial discusses Mr. Hoover’s 
article, which deals with the nature and 
significance of the Soviet industrial es- 
pionage effort in the United States, and 
I believe it will be of considerable in- 
terest to Congress and the public. 

The editorial follows: 

TARGET ror ESPIONAGE 


Writing in Nation’s Business magazine, 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has reminded 
American businessmen that they may be 
closer than they realize to personal involve- 
ment in the cold war. 

Mr. Hoover's thesis, and no doubt he knows 
whereof he speaks, is that an extremely high 
percentage of Soviet officials in the United 
States are skilled and interested in a decep- 
tive form of industrial espionage. Their 
objective, he explains, is “to obtain—by beg- 
ging, borrowing or stealing—the industrial 
secrets of American business.” Their tactics, 
he goes on, are the casual-appearing ones of 
establishing social contacts—sometimes in- 
cluding invitations to Soviet Embassy func- 
tions—or of making inquiries about purchase 
of American products. Under this cover. 
there may be opportunities to visit Ameri- 
can plants, to discuss production methods, 
technical and scientific processes, and often 
to do some research into the personal life 
of the businessmen who might be drawn into 
this seemingly friendly relationship. Black- 
mail, he warns, is not outside the Soviet 
strategy, if and when grounds are found. 

The FBI director proposes several ways in 
which American businessmen may improve 
their defenses against this form of seduction 
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or attack—including greater education in 
Communist aims, the operation of Com- 
Munist fronts, and the importance of in- 
dustrial plant security. Perhaps the greatest 
Value of his article, however, is the reminder 
that in the vitally important economic 
Phase of the cold war the obvious target of 
Soviet esplonage is American industry and 
the know-how of those who make it work. 


The Estes Case: Time To Investigate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Herald Tribune this morning, 
May 9, featured two discussions of the 
Case of Billie Sol Estes and the Agricul- 
ture Department which I believe 
Strongly and effectively support my re- 
Quest for an investigation by the House 
' Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the lead editorial 
and the column by Roscoe Drummond. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 

9, 1962 


No Favors ror Estes?—It DEPENDS ON WHAT 
You CALL FAVORITISM 

Orville Freeman's press conference was re- 
Markable for Its failure to convince the Na- 
tion that we have a fighting-mad Secretary 
of Agriculture hellbent on wiping out every 
taint of evil and wrongdoing in his Depart- 
ment. On the contrary, in discussing the 
shenanigans of one Billie Sol Estes, a recent- 
ly deposed Texas cotton king, Mr. Freeman 
Went to some lengths to minimize the trou- 
ble and to suggest that someone is trying 
to make molehills look like mountains. 

We would like to think that Mr, Freeman 
is right. We would like to think that the 
Alleged errantry of the Department of Agri- 
culture's dealings in Texas is a harmless fig- 
ment of Republican imagination. But the 
evidence to date, fragmentary as it is, does 
Not permit such comfort. 

In his first submission to public question- 
ing since March 29 about Mr. Estes and his 
Suspiciously intimate courtship of Agricul- 
ture officials, Mr. Freeman said there is “no 
evidence” of any favoritism being shown the 
Cotton dealer. In the Secretary's opinion 
the whole affair has been “ballooned all out 
Of proportion to its importance,” 

It is dificult to square these remarks with 
the fact that Mr. Estes, currently under Fed- 
tral and State indictment for fraud, was 
serenely seated in one of the chairs of the 
National Cotton Advisory Committee last 
November after he had been fined $48,000 
for a serious infraction of the acreage-control 
regulations. Furthermore, Mr. Freeman’s 
Own personnel advisory board recommended 
Against the retention of Estes.» But Estes 
Etayed on. This, we submit, is special treat- 
ment. This is favoritism of the first and 
Most inexcusable order. If it isn't, Mr. Free- 
man has revised the meaning of the word 
to sult his own defense. 

Mr. Freeman knows about the charges that 
bigh officials of his Department received gifts 
from Mr, Estes. He knows that one investi- 
Eating official, hard on the scent of damaging 
Clues, died inexplicably of five gunshot 
wounds fired from a bolt action rifle. Why, 
then, does he not reserve his righteous in- 
“ignation for the wrongdoers rather than 
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aiming it at those he thinks are ballooning 
a minor scandal into something bigger than 
reality? 

In fairness to Mr. Freeman it should be 
repeated that the search for the whole truth 
in the Estes-Agriculture relationship has 
only just begun. The Secretary has prom- 
ised to keep his door open for the admission 
of all evidence; he admits to a perplexity 
about some of the strange things that have 
happened; he promises to tighten screws in 
his administrative machinery. We wish him 
well. 

But so long as he attempts to justify rath- 
er than denounce the placement in a posi- 
tion of public trust a man freshly fined 
$48,000 for misconduct—contrary to the 
counsel of Department investigators—Mr. 
Freeman's promises of improved behavior 
will have a hollow ring. 

The Secretary lost a great opportunity at 
his press conference to make a ringing decla- 
ration of war against corruption and the 
appearance of corruption in the Department 
of Agriculture, and to insist on being the 
first to expose the culprits. Instead he ex- 
cused and defended, which makes it clearer 
than ever that the mysteries, discrepancies, 
and serious charges in the Estes affair will 
have to be cleaned up by forces outside the 
Department, 


From the New York Herald Tribune, May 9, 
1962] 

ROSCOE DRUMMOND REPoRTS—THE Estes CASE 
MYSTERIES: AN INVESTIGATION NEEDED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHincton.—Every fresh piece of news in 
the Billie Sol Estes scandal—which leaves a 
puzzling trail of unexplained events from 
Pecos, Tex, to Washington, D.C. — makes 
more urgent an independent and uninhibited 
congressional investigation. 

There is no doubt that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman is a thoroughly 
honest and honorable public servant who 
does not want to see the public swindled or 
his Department smeared by the shrewd 
manipulations of Estes, a kind of Texas agri- 
cultural Ponzi. 

Mr. Freeman's latest press conference dealt 
almost exclusively with the Estes case. The 
net effect of all the Secretary had to say 
seemed to me to be: There has been nothing 
shown to be wrong in the relations of the 
Department to Billie Sol Estes—and it won't 
happen again, 

I doubt if a single Member of Congress 
or the closest reader of all the news reports 
can say he knows the straight and full facts 
of the matter as things now stand. There 
are conflicting claims coming simultaneously 
from officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There are unanswered questions about 
how Estes could find himself in such bad 
standing as to require his cotton allotment 
manipulations to be critically reviewed and 
in such good standing as to be retained as a 
member of the Department's National Cotton 
Advisory Committee with the special status 
this gave to him. 

There is confused evidence as to whether 
Estes was violating the law in his cotton al- 
lotment operations or whether the law itself 
and its administration were so loose and 
complex and uncertain that it was nearly 
impossible to know where legality left off 


and illegality began. 


Obviously the Republicans are eager for a 
congressional investigation. That's par. 
They see only Democratic embarrassment. I 
submit that a competent, fairminded in- 
vestigation is in the interests of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the administration 
itself. If the Agriculture Department has 
been as alert and diligent as Secretary Free- 
man earnestly affirms, the only way it can 
make its case persuasive is through a bi- 
partisan congressional inquiry, not through 
an ex parte departmental one. 
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The position of the Department of Agri- 
culture is dificult and unpersuasive because 
conflicting evidence comes out in ways 
which make it impossible for the public to 
determine who is right. 

One subordinate official publicly asserts 
that Billie Sol Estes received “favoritism,” 
that his case was not handled “in the usual 
manner,” that his 1961 cotton allotment 
was not canceled with sufficient promptness. 

These views are publicly and categorically 
denied, point by point, by another Depart- 
ment official.. Mr. Freeman says that “it 
was to get at the heart of the matter” that 
the Department arranged this airing of 
charges and countercharges with the press. 
But surely there is no way to clear up the 
size of and responsibility for the Estes 
scandal. The charges and denials are left 
hanging in the alr. There was no effective 
and knowledgeable cross-examination. No- 
body was under oath. 

On the record thus far it seems fair to 
say the Department's handling of the Estes 
matter has been uneven. Mr. Freeman 
brought in the FBI at an early stage and 
the Justice Department brought about the 
arrest and indictment of Estes for fraud. 
But I see no adequate explanation of why 
the Department of Agriculture was willing 
to honor this man with continued service 
on the National Cotton Advisory Committee 
many months after the most dubious 
aspects of his manipulations were evident 
to officials investigating them. 

It was Secretary Freeman’s observation 
at his press conference that doubt about 
Estes’ operations rested on “just a lawyers’ 
quarrel.” At another point he remarked 
that the only man who “held the key that 
could unlock” the mystery of what actually 
went on in Texas was a dead man, the De- 
partment official who was getting the full 
story at his fingertips on the spot. He 
died—prematurely—after being shot four 
times. Suicide or murder? The circum- 
stances are very mysterious. 

The mysteries will remain—to the dam- 
age of all concerned—unless -there is a 
trustworthy and independent investigation. 


Rumanian Independence 
Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, 85 years ago, the Rumanian peo- 
ple were joyously celebrating a long- 
awaited independence. It was on May 
10, 1877, that their enduring efforts 
finally attained for them freedom from 
the rule of the Ottoman Empire. Na- 
tional liberty was especially sweet to 
Rumania, through the centuries a con- 
stant victim of foreign expansionism. 

After the Second World War, the May 
10 celebrations had a bittersweet flavor, 
because, although released from Nazi 
plunderings, Rumania was again occu- 
pied by totalitarian forces. In 1947 the 
last remaining thread of autonomy was 
snapped when King Michael was forced 
by the Russians to abdicate his throne. 
Not only did Russia desire the territory 
as a buffer state, but the rich natural 
resources were considered too vital to 
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the Soviet economy to allow even slight 
self-determination. 

Now Rumania is completely Soviet- 
dominated, and the May 10 festivities 
are forbidden. Rumanians are obliged 
by their captors to extol instead occa- 
sions hateful to them, such as the recent 
collectivization of their farmlands, an 
accomplishment extremely distasteful 
to this largely agrarian population, 

We look on their plight with great 
compassion, and we join Rumanians 
throughout the world in fervent prayer 
that the future may be brighter than 
the recent past. 


Why Leading Physicians Support Health 
Care for the Aged Through Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a statement by a distinguished group 
of American physicians who endorse H.R. 
4222, better known as the King-Anderson 
bill, of which I am a cosponsor, provid- 
ing for hospitalization, nursing home 
care, certain diagnostic services, and 
home nursing care to be paid for under 
social security. 

Following that statement are the 
names of the distinguished physicians 
who joined in signing the statement pre- 
sented to President Kennedy. 

This shows conclusively that outstand- 
ing American doctors, physicians, and 
practitioners of medicine are not only 
concerned with the problems but have 
endorsed the social security vehicle as 
being the best means for paying for the 
cost of hospitalization for our elderly 
citizens. 

The material follows: 

THE PHYSICIANS’ STATEMENT 

On March 27, 1962, a group of leading 
American physicians visited the White House 
in Washington, D.C., and presented to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy their joint statement 
of belief in a program of health care for 
the aged through social security. Here is 
the physicians’ statement: 

“We join in this statement to reassert the 
social and public responsibility which has 
long characterized the motivation and dedi- 
cation of the medical profession in America. 

“Through modern scientific achievements 
much has been done to prolong the life 
potential of the population, Concurrently, 
medical care has become more costly. 

“Old age is a period of need for increased 
medical care and it is most frequently ac- 
companied by diminishing resources to pay 
for such care. Today, all but a relative few 
still live under the constant fear that an 
unpredictable medical disaster may strike 
and destroy the financial security of their 
later years. 

“We believe the social security system is 
the most practical and sound method of 
financing health benefits for the great ma- 
jority of the aged. 
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“As a group of physicians, representing 
general practitioners, scientists, health ad- 
ministrators, educators, and specialists in 
many fields, and including members of both 
political parties, we welcome the opportunity 
to meet on this occasion and convey to the 
American people our belief that with such a 
method of financing health benefits for the 
aged, the physicians of America will be better 
able to maintain their commitment to pro- 
vide high quality medical care and excel- 
lence of standards while preserving inde- 
pendence of professional Judgment, and that 
the aged will be better able to enjoy with 
dignity the best of modern medical care.” 

Robert H. Alway, M.D., Palo Alto, Calif., 
dean, School of Medicine, Stanford Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. 

George Baehr, M.D., New York, N.Y., chair- 
man, Public Health Council of New York 
State; president, director, Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York, 1950-57. 

David P. Barr, M.D., New York, N.Y., presi- 
dent and medical director, Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York; physician in 
chief, New York Hospital, 1941-57; past presi- 
dent, American College of Physicians. 

Walter Bauer, M.D., Boston, Mass., chief of 
medical service, Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital; professor of clinical medicine, Harvard 
Medical School. 

Leona Baumgartner, M.D., New York, N.Y. 
Commissioner of Health, New York City De- 
partment of Health; former president, 
American Public Health Association, 1959. 

E. Michael Bluestone, M.D., New York, N.Y., 
hospital consultant; recipient of American 
Hospital Association’s 1961 Distinguished 
Service Award. 

Thomas Brem, M.D., Los Angeles, Calif., 
head of Department of Medicine, University 
of Southern California School of Medicine. 

Dewitt T. Burton, MD., Detroit, Mich., 
medical director, Burton Hospital. 

Martin Cherkasky, M.D., New York, N.Y. 
director, Montefiore Hospital; Editorial 
Board, “Journal of Chronic Diseases.” 

Robert E. Cooke, M.D., Baltimore, Md., 
pediatrician in chief, Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal; professor of pediatrics, Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine. 

Edward P. Crump, M.D., Nashville, Tenn., 
chairman, Department of Pediatrics, Meharry 
Medical College. 

Michael E. Debakey, M.D., Houston, Tex., 
professor of surgery and chairman, Depart- 
ment of Surgery, Baylor University, College 
of Medicine; holder of American Medical As- 
soclatlon's Hektoen Gold Medal (1954) and 
Distinguished Service Award (1959). 

James P. Dixon, Jr., M.D., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, president, Antioch College; Health 
Commissioner of Philadelphia, Pa., 1952-59. 

Warren F. Draper, M.D., Washington, D.C., 
executive medical officer, United Mine 
Workers Welfare and Retirement Fund; past 
chairman, Section on Preventive and In- 
dustrial Medicine, AMA; member, AMA House 
of Delegates, 1924-46. 

Benedict Duffy, M.D., Jersey City, N.J., pro- 
fessor and chairman, Department of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Community Health, 
Seton Hall College of Medicine and Dentistry. 

Robert H. Ebert, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio, 
professor of medicine, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; Medical Director, University Hos- 
pitals of Cleveland. 

Caldwell B. Esselstyn, M.D., Claverack, 
N.J., president, Group Health Association of 
America; founder and medical director, Rip 
Van Winkle Clinic, Hudson, N.Y.; attending 
surgeon, Columbia Memorial Hospital, Hud- 
son, N.Y. 

Alfred Gellhorn, M.D., New York, N-Y., pro- 
fessor of internal medicine, Columbia Uni- 
versity; associate physician, Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Morton Goodman, MD., Portland, Oreg.. 
assistant professor, clinical medicine, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; visiting staff, Good Samari- 
tan Hospital and Multnomah Hospital. 
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James H. Graves, M.D., Detroit, Mich., 
clinical director, psychiatric division, De- 
troit Receiving Hospital. 

Sven Gunderson, M.D., Hanover, N.H., as- 
sociate professor of medicine, Dartmouth 
Medical College; trustee, American College of 
Physicians. 

Thomas Hunter, M.D., Charlottesville, Va., 
dean and professor of medicine, University 
of Virginia, School of Medicine. 

R. Francis Jones, M.D., Washington, D.C., 
medical director, Freedmen's Hospital; clin- 
ical professor of urology, Howard Univer- 
sity College of Medicine. 

Arthur Kornberg, M.D., San Francisco, 
Calif., Nobel Laureate in Medicine (1959); 
professor and executive head, Department of 
Biochemistry, Stanford University School of 
Medicine. 

Lawrence 8S. Kubie, M.D., Towson, Md., 
director of training, Sheppard and Enoch 
Pratt Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Philip R. Lee, M.D., Palo Alto, Calif., mem- 
ber, Department of Internal Medicine, Palo 
Alto Medical Clinic; assistant clinical pro- 
fessor, Stanford University School of Med- 
icine, 

Irving M. London, M.D., New York, N.Y.. 
professor and chairman, Department of 
Medicine, Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine; director of medical service, Bronx Mu- 
nicipal Hospital Center; holder of Theobald 
Smith Award in Medical Sciences, Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science (1953). 

J. Howard Means, M.D., Dorchester, Mass. 
emeritus professor of clinical medicine, Har- 
vard Medical School; president, American 
College of Physicians, 1937-38; president, 
Association of American Physicians, 1941-42. 

Daniel R. Mishell, M.D., Beverly Hills, 
Calif., chief gynecologist, Beverly Hills Doc- 
tors Hospital. 

Frederick D. Mott, M.D., Detroit, Mich., 
executive director, Community Health As- 
sociation; medical administrator, Miners 
Memorial Hospital Association, 1952-57. 

George G. Reader, M.D., New York, N.Y. 
professor of medicine, Cornell University 
Medical College; associate attending physi- 
cian, New York Hospital. 

Dickinson W. Richards, M.D., New York 
City, Nobel Laureate in medicine and physi- 
ology (1956); Lambert professor of medicine; 
Columbia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

David E. Rogers, M.D., Nashville, Tenn., 
professor of medicine, chairman of depart- 
ment, Vanderbilt University School of 
Medicine. 

David Rutstein, M.D., Boston, Mass., pro- 
fessor of preventive medicine, and head of 
department, Harvard Medical School. 

Ernest Saward, M.D., Portland, Oreg., phy- 
sician in chief, Bess Kaiser Hospital Foun- 
dation. 

William A. Sawyer, M.D., Rochester, N.Y. 
past chairman, AMA Committee on Medical 
Care for Industrial Workers; past president, 
American Association of Industrial Phy- 
siclans and Surgeons; medical director, East- 
man Kodak, 1919-51; winner of William 5. 
Knudsen Award, 1942-43; Albert Lasker 
Award, 1955; and American Academy of Oc- 
cupational Medicine Award, 1958. 

Benjamin Spock, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio, 
professor of child development, Western Re- 
serve University School of Medicine; author 
“Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care.“ 

Helen Taussig, M.D., Baltimore, Md., phy- 
sician in charge, Harriet Lane Home Cardiac 
Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital; holder of Al- 
bert Lasker Award, 1959; Elizabeth Blackwell 
Citation, 1954; and Eleanor Roosevelt 
Achievement Award, 1957; codeveloper of the 
blue-baby operation. 

Ray E. Trussell, M.D., New York, N.Y., New 
York City Commissioner of Hospitals; pro- 
fessor and executive officer, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Public Health and Admin- 
istrative Medicine, 1955-61. 
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Alonzo Yerby, MD., New York, N.Y., ex- 
ecutive director of medical care, New York 
City Health Department; medical welfare 
administrator, New York Welfare Depart- 
ment. 


John H. Breck, Inc., of Springfield, Mass., 
CBS Television Network, and Igor 
Stravinsky Commended for Bringing 
Premiere Presentation of “Noah and 
the Flood” to Viewers on June 14 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr, Speaker, over the 
past ‘several years, the American tele- 
Vision industry and its product have been 
the subject of much criticism and, in 
fact, the medium has been characterized 
by some as a vast wasteland. 

As the result of this reported state of 
affairs, there have been many construc- 
tive efforts on the part of the present 
administration and members of this ses- 
Sion of Congress to improve the quality 
and scope of television as a medium of 
Communication, entertainment, and edu- 
cation. 

As the Recorp shows, I personally 
have been an active proponent of the bill 
requiring television set manufacturers 
to equip all sets to receive ultrahigh 
frequency television, which would, in 
effect, open the door for expanded 
Cducational television opportunities 
throughout the United States. 

Notwithstanding the sincere efforts of 
the executive and legislative branches 
Of the Government to upgrade this new 
Medium, careful note should be taken 
Of the fact that there are and have been 
Over the past several years a number of 
Programs for which the television in- 
dustry can be enormously proud. These 
Programs, in the opinion of many critics 
and cultural leaders, can stand proudly 
beside any being produced in the world 
today. 

Each of the Nation’s three major tel- 
vision networks have and aré on occa- 
sion producing shows that have ascend- 
ed to the highest of cultural levels. I 
am pleased to note that the frequency 
Of such programs has been greatly ac- 
Celerated over the past 2 years. 

In this regard, I would like to cite the 
efforts of the CBS television network 
and one of the country’s leading manu- 
facturers of hair care preparations, John 
H. Breck, Inec., of Springfield, Mass., to 
bring worthwhile entertainment with 
Kreat cultural appeal to the millions of 
American television viewers. For the 
Past year, this same network and spon- 
Sor have presented a series of programs 
that have consistently earned high 
Praise for their excellence and good 

te. Even before this, the same spon- 
Sor, on other networks, has brought fine 
television entertainment, suitable for 
Viewing by all of the family, into the 
Many homes of America. In my opinion, 
and Breck will again be performing 
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a noteworthy public service when, on 
the evening of June 14, they offer the 
premiere presentation of “Noah and the 
Flood,” an original work in music, dance 
and drama created around a just-com- 
pleted work by the world’s greatest liv- 
ing composer, Igor Stravinsky. 

The fact is that Mr. Stravinsky, his 
colleague, George Balanchine, the noted 
choreographer, and the other distin- 
guished artists could have had this pre- 
miere on any medium—the theater or the 
concert hall, for instance. Instead, they 
chose television as the medium for the 
first showing of this important cultural 
achievement. Mr. Stravinsky, nearly 
80 years old and wise in the ways of the 
arts, chose television for the premiere in 
the belief that his work should be heard 
and seen by the greatest possible au- 
dience. In my opinion, this is the way 
of democracy whereby the benefits of 
education and tulture are available to 
all, regardless of economic status. 

` I believe that the CBS television net- 
work, John H. Breck, Inc., and Mr. Igor 
Stravinsky all should be commended for 
their efforts toward bringing this pro- 
gram to the American people and that it 
is hoped that this event will encourage 
and inspire future television programs of 
equal merit, so that the medium can no 
longer be considered “a vast wasteland,” 


Secrecy: A Basic Tenet of the Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent article in the New York Times 
magazine discussed the preoccupation 
with secrecy in the Soviet Union. It 
was written by Urie Bronfenbrenner, a 
social psychologist at Cornell and a mem- 
ber of the University’s Committee on So- 
viet Studies. 

Of interest to the Members of the 
House will be one paragraph in this 
article: 

Within the U.S.S.R., American tourists may 
visit only designated large urban centers (a 
restriction we reciprocate by setting corre- 
sponding limits on Soviet citizens in the 
United States). In addition to official regu- 
lations on photography there are social ob- 
jections as well, American radio broadcasts 
are jammed, and the sale of non-Communist 
newspapers and magazines, except for the 
American “Russian-language magazine 
Amerika, is forbidden. 


This refusal by the Russians to allow 
any circulation of Western ideas and in- 


formation was the basis for the House 


action in January in banning the free de- 
livery of Communist propaganda from 
abroad. It is interesting to note that the 
House, in taking this retaliatory action, 
follows the lead of the executive branch 
which retaliates against travel restric- 
tions on Americans in Russia. 

The basic issue in both cases is retali- 
ation, Why should we allow Russians to 
travel freely here when they do not al- 
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low Americans free travel rights? Why 
should we allow free delivery of Com- 
munist propaganda when our informa- 
tion is completely banned? 


The Tokyo Raiders: A Symbol for 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
it is fitting that we pause for a moment 
to take note of a memorable occasion of 
the past month, and to pay tribute to 
the men who were there. 

This was the 20th annual reunion of 
the Tokyo raiders. 

In the month of April 1942, the United 
States was locked in a mortal struggle 
with the Axis Powers. The surprise at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor was then nearly 5 
months into history, and an angered 
America was still arming. The greatest 
of haste still seemed not to give us ac- 
tion—and the Nation, wounded and en- 
raged—wanted to come to grips with the 
enemy. 

Then came the news. 

American airmen had bombed the 
Japanese homeland. 

Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, and 
Nagoya had been hit by American bombs, 
Our aircraft, said President Roosevelt, 
had taken off from Shangri-La. 

It was a year later that the War De- 
partment released the facts. The full 
story of the brilliant and daring opera- 
tion, jointly planned and jointly exe- 
cuted by the Navy and the Army Air 
Force, took its place in the annals of our 
history. 

In 1942, however, America hailed this 
raid with a burst of enthusiasm. To 
them, it was our promise of victory; to 
them, it foretold the surrender ceremony 
3 years later in Tokyo Bay. 

It was Gen. James H. Doolittle, who 
organized and commanded this opera- 
tion. It stands as one of the achieve- 
ments of a man whose life has been filled 
with achievements. By nature, and by 
professional training, James H. Doolittle 
filled to perfection the role he chose for 
his life. ; 

It was a broad role, and it remains 
today. The daring aviator, the doctor 
of science, the Air Force lieutenant gen- 
eral, and now forging ahead into space 
technology, James H. Doolittle is among 
our most distinguished Americans. 

The men he commanded, and who flew 
the raid against Japan with him, are 
now men in the prime of life. Their 
original numbers have thinned some- 
what, from an original 80 to 56—attri- 
tion began on the raid itself. To all of 
them, for what they did and for what 
they are today, the Nation owes a debt 
of gratitude. Their contributions will be 
long remembered. 

Annually these raiders meet to honor 
the memory of those who lost their lives, 
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to renew old friendships, and to partici- 
pate in some activity which they feel 
would be of benefit to the Nation or to 
the community in which they meet, and 
to the Air Force. 

This year the reunion was held at the 
Club Del Mar in Santa Monica, Calif., 
on April 19 to 21. The raider chairman 
for all general arrangements this year 
was Col. Jack A. Sims, who is Chief of 
the Air Force Liaison Office, U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

Because of the raiders’ deep respect 
and affection for their inspirational lead- 
er and because it was their most impor- 
tant 20th anniversary, they honored 
General Doolittle by establishing in his 
name a $1,500 educational scholarship 
in science at UCLA. This project, the 
raiders feel, is in keeping with the na- 
tional interest to further the U.S. scien- 
tific educational effort. 

The student selected to receive this 
scholarship was Robert Paul Wilcke, of 
Santa Monica, Calif. Mr. Wilcke was a 
good choice, for he is oriented toward 
those goals and principles which Jimmy 
Doolittle has through the years so honor- 
ably exemplified. This youth is an out- 
standing student who has his sights set 
on future aerospace scientific efforts. 

It was, therefore, fitting that the main 
speaker on their program be a person 
who could tell why this scholarship was 
so important and one who could speak 
on the scientific education needs of to- 
day. This speaker was the Honorable 
Gerorce P. MILLER, of California, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. Mr. MILLER has 
proved to be a vigorous and enthusiastic 
leader and is keenly aware of the role 
science and technology are playing in 
shaping America’s future political, eco- 
nomic, and social development. Under 
his leadership the House Space Commit- 
tee will study the many broad scientific 
problems facing this Nation. 

Mr. Mittrr’s speech to the Doolittle 
Tokyo Raiders and to the Nation stands 
as testimony of Chairman MILLER’s in- 
terest and concern about the future of 
American scientific education and as a 
message that all Americans should seri- 
ously heed. 

In order to afford the fullest opportu- 
nity to the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I, under unanimous consent, in- 
sert a copy of Mr. MILLER’s address in 
the RECORD: 

General Doolittle, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, this is indeed a 
momentous occasion.‘ The 20th anniversary 
of the first air strike of World War II against 
the heartland of the Japanese Empire is of 
great personal interest to me because I 
represent Alameda where your great General 
Doolittle was born and received his early 
schooling, and where your group jumped off 
from the continental United States for the 
historic undertaking. 

This anniversary occurs at a period in our 
national history when the greatness of our 
Nation and the men who lead it are being 
sorely tested. 

It seems to me that this anniversary comes 
at a time when we need to be reminded of 
the courage and sacrifices made by the men 
here in this room and by those comrades 
who have gone to thelr Maker since those 
grim days of 20 years ago. 
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We need to be reminded that within the 
soul of this Nation resides an unconquerable 
spirit that gives full meaning to the price 
that has been paid to keep that spirit alive 
and flourishing. You, who flew on that first 
strike in 1942 led by your great commander, 
General Doolittle, continue today to ex- 
pend your energies, your spirit, and fervor 
in helping this favored land to achieve its 
objectives. 

Today you are awarding a scholarship to 
a young man who is representative of the 
next generation to assume responsibility for 
the future growth of America. You have 
by this award recognized both tacitly and 
specifically that the growth of the United 
States is so very dependent upon the 
knowledge and capabilities of the people 
who will contribute to it. 

It is particularly significant that this 
sholarship is directed toward scientific and 
technical training, for this highlights a very 
serious problem confronting the United 
States, the solution of which can have direct 
and material effects upop the future prog- 
ress and survival of our country as a com- 
munity of free people. 

I am referring to the problem of meeting 
the current and future requirements for sci- 
entists and engineers fundamentally neces- 
sary for achieving our national objectives, 
not only in the special fields of space ex- 
ploration and defense, but also in maintain- 
ing the public welfare at the unprecedented 
levels of standards that have become the envy 
of the world and the greatest advertisement 
for the success of our way of life, 

“It became quite evident some time ago 
that the Soviet Union could achieve eco- 
nomic and military parity with the United 
States only by means of technological 
achievement. This could be done by in- 
creasing manyfold the numbers of scientists, 
engineers, and technicians available to the 
Soviet economy. 

The Soviet scientific educational effort re- 
celved such concentrated emphasis following 
World War II that today Russia is producing 
annually two to three times as many scien- 
tists and technicians as we are. Further- 
more, there is ro question that the Soviet 
Union fully intends to accelerate further 
this educational effort, thereby making clear 
that science and technology have the primary 
mission of supporting the Soviet mission to 
communize and dominate the world through 
overwhelming economic and military forces. 

Let me offer you some concrete evidence 
of the Soviet programs. In 1959, of the total 
graduates from Russian institutes of higher 
learning, 57 percent took bachelor degrees in 
science, engineering, and special fields of 
applied science, as opposed to 24 percent of 
U.S. graduates in the same fields. 

A report of Soviet education and profes- 
sional employment recently published by the 
National Science Foundation uncovers many 
significant facts. It is interesting to note 
that the average schooling of the Russian 
people is about 4 years, as compared to 11 
years here. This is because in the Soviet 
Union only 7 percent of each age group 
completes a higher education curriculum 
as opposed in the United States. 

But, although the U.S.S.R. has about half 
the total number of higher education gragu- 
ates than we do, it has a greater number of 
professionals in scientific, engineering, and 
applied science fields. The Soviet Union 
is experiencing a rate of growth in these 
categories that is more than triple that of 
the United States. 

Specifically, we produce about 90,000 sci- 
ence, engineering, and applied science stu- 
dents of bachelor and graduate degrees each 
year; the Soviet Union, 190,000. 

And all available information and statis- 
tical evidence support an estimate that the 
Soviet system will be producing professional 
graduates at the rate of 250,000 a year before 
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the end of this decade. Out of this mass 
will come refinement that can pose a threat 
to the free world. 

These data give you some idea of the chal- 
lenge with which this country will be faced 
in the near future. And a qualitative eval- 
uation—which always tends to be built upon 
highly subjective judgments—places the 
Russian graduates of all levels and disci- 


_ plines well on a par with those coming from 


our own institutions. We are confronted 
with a completely government-supported 
educational system producing professionally, 
although narrowly, trained scientists and 
engineers whose efforts in every technologi- 
cal field, also state-supported, will be directed 
toward furthering the Soviet national pro- 
grams and ideological objectives. 

There is no need for me to analyze our 
own educational systems; you are all 
thoroughly familiar with that field. Here, 
we are free from Government limitations of 
career choices and our graduates from higher 
institutions find their own niche in our 
economy. Here, individual talents, whether 
in the arts or in the sclences can be de- 
veloped and refined with equal epportunity, 
and their usefulness is limited only by the 
extent to which our economy can utilize 
them. 

Thus it is extremely heartening to realize 
that in our national community, character- 
ized and dignified in human terms by free- 
dom of choice, that we have achieved the 
highest levels of technological and scientific 
accomplishment in history. And it has been 
our educational systems that have made & 
major contribution to that achlevement. 

But now we become award of the con- 
stantly growing need of our Government 
and industrial resources for special knowl- 
edge, skills, and inventiveness in the flelds 
of science, engineering, and the applied 
sciences that has resulted from the demand 
placed upon our society by the challenges of 
the age we live in. Heavy commitments to 
expand our military defense capabilities, our 
national space programs, consumer require- 
ments, and industrial innovations have all 
placed unprecedented demands upon our 
technological resources and talents. 

How can we as a nation mect these de- 
mands and develop, to the fullest practical 
extent, our national potentials? Only 
through increasing significantly the numbers 
of scientific and engineering graduates of 
advanced educational institutions who can 
be absorbed. It will take the talents, edu- 
cation, know-how, and experience of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women to 
satisfy the needs of our burgeoning economy. 

To give you an idea of where we stand, in 
1959 we had a total of 1,096,300 scientists 
and engineers employed in our civilinn econ- 
omy. By 1970 It ts estimated that we 
need 2,032,000 scientists and engineers. This 
is a percentage increase of 85.4 percent 
which totals 936,000 graduates—over a period 
of 11 years. This would require an average 
of 85,000 yearly graduates. 

Yet, although total university and college 
new registrations increased last year by 12:4 
percent over the previous year, yet freshman 
science and engineering enrollment actually 
decreased from the previous year. Hence the 
percentage of engineering and science de- 
gree candidates to total enrollment is de- 
creasing. The rate of growth in producing 
scientifically trained manpower we urgently 
need is not occurring. 

How is the Federal Government attacking 
these problems? President Kennedy has 
taken positive action by directing his scien- 
tifle advisers to study the whole national 
problem and to report to him at the earliest 
date on what steps the United States, In- 
cluding both Government and civilian or- 
ganizations, can take to reverse this trend 
and increase our resources in scientists 
engineers in the shortest possible time. 
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The National Science Foundation has long 
been in the forefront of analyzing the prob- 
lem and supplying Government agencies with 
comprehensive and cogent. statistical infor- 
Mation. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has done and is doing yeoman work 
in assisting the many educational systems 
throughout the country to broaden oppor- 
tunities for scientific training, awaken 
Student interest, and stimulate dormant 
talents. 

Whatever steps the Government may 
take, whatever legislation Congress may en- 
act in the future, to overcome the threat- 
ening shortage of scientists and engineers, 
th. result will be more than solely the 
achievement of a solution to a thoroughly 
Pragmatic problem. It will be an invest~ 
ment in the intellectual growth of our 
Children, which will inevitably, under our 
System of free peoples governing themselves, 
lead to an enlightened citizenry. That is 
the anathema of communism. It is the en- 
lightened people who clearly perceive the 
truth and have the unquenchable will to 
follow it. 

I congratulate you on the establishment 
Of this scholarship. I think it manifests 
your deep desire to contribute in a material 
Way to the betterment of our Nation. I 
Sincerely hope that in the years to come 
your organization will serve as a model to 
similar groups elsewhere in taking positive 
Stops to preserve the United States as a 
leader of the free world, 

You men who are on the roster of great 
“firsts” in peace and war, such as Orville 
and Wilbur Wright, Lindbergh, and Colonel 
Glenn, have risen to meet the greatest chal- 
lenges asked of you by your country and by 
yourselves, There can be no higher acco- 
Jade than this. 


Law Day, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
er, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include the remarks made by Eliot J. 
leszer, prominent attorney practicing 
at the bar in Memphis, Tenn., over tele- 
Vision stations WHBQ, WMPS, and 
WMC. Mr. Gleszer served during the 
Observance of Law Week as president 
and chairman of the Law Day committee 
Of the Federal Bar Association. This 
Speech was exceptionally well prepared 
and received, and I invite the attention 
Of my colleagues to a reading of it. 

The speech follows: 

Tam Eliot J. Gleszer, a Memphis attorney. 
AS president and chairman of the Law Day 
committee at Memphis of the Federal Bar 
Association, I speak to you about Law Day, 

S.A. which we are celebrating throughout 
the Nation at this time, 

By presidential proclamation the Nation 

as set aside this day to recognize the place 
Or law in American life. We have cause for 
Celebration because we are the beneficiaries 
Of the richest heritage of liberty under law 
in the history of civilized peoples. Law is 
the intangible force that makes freedom and 
Progress possible. Law gives the individual 
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security he could obtain in no other way. 
It is the cement that holds our free society 
together. 

We should remember that the value and 
force of the Constitution and the laws ulti- 
mately depend on public understanding for 
them as pillars of a free society. 

The purpose of Law Day, U.S.A, is: (1) to 
foster a deeper respect for law, (2) to en- 
courage responsible citizenship and, (3) to 
emphasize the basic values of the rules of 
law in the United States as contrasted with 
the rule of force under communism. It is 
symbolic of the great challenge which we 
face-today to remain free. 

The rule of law is the antithesis of com- 
munism. It recognizes that men have 
rights as individuals and that both the in- 
dividual and the government are subject to 
the law. The rule of law means order, 
stability and the greatest possible degree of 
human freedom. Communism, on the other 
hand, enthrones society rather than the in- 
dividual. Communism means constant con- 
flict, turmoil, fear and a lack of individual 
freedom, Where the rule of law prevails, 
freedom of man exists. Where communism 
prevails, freedom of man is nonexistent. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, for cen- 
turies the Rumanian people suffered un- 
der the despotic rule of Ottoman sultans 
before they attained their freedom and 
independence late in the last century. 
But their most cherished and highest 
goal was not achieved without grievous 
losses and great sacrifices. In the past 
they had revolted numerous times 
against their powerful overlords, but 
alone they were never able to cope with 
their ruthless adversaries. Then early 
in the 1850’s the Crimean War and sub- 
sequent events worked in their favor, 
offering them a real chance for free- 
dom. At the end of that war they at- 
tained autonomous status, but since they 
wanted complete freedom, they con- 
tinued to work for the attainment of 
that goal. In the 1870’s they raised the 
standard of revolt against their oppres- 
sors, and on May 10 of 1877 they pro- 
claimed their independence. Fortu- 
nately, in their fight they were materially 
and effectively aided by the Russians. 
By the spring of the next year the coun- 
try was freed from Turkish tyranny, and 
Rumanians had theif independence, 

It is sadly ironic that these hard- 
working and gallant people, who re- 
gained their freedom with Russian aid 


85 years ago, were to lose their freedom 


to the same Russians in 1945. Such are 
the twists and turns of human history, 
but the Rumanian people were not de- 
terred from the goal of regaining their 
freedom, and on the 85th anniversary 
of their Independence Day let us hope 
that they soon attain it in peace and 


prosperity. 
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Catholic Relief Services Victim of Cruel 
Hoax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from Edward E. Swan- 
strom, executive director, Catholic Re- 
lief Services, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, stating that— 

A number of people have indicated to me 
that within the past few weeks a newspaper, 
“Western Voice,” published in Englewood, 
Colo., by Rev. Harvey H. Springer, D.D., 
Pastor, First Baptist Church in that com- 
munity, forwarded to all the Members of 
Congress its issue of March 22, whose front 
page contained a rather damaging article 
entitled “What Is This—Catholic Propa- 
ganda With U.S. Government Label?“ and 
showed a picture of some bags of Govern- 
ment surplus wheat which were labeled 
“Catholic Relief, Kennedy Casablanca, Do- 
nated by the People of the United States 
of America, Not To Be Sold or Exchanged.“ It 
certainly must have created some confusion 
in the mind of any Congressman who did 
not understand these particular markings. 

As you undoubtedly know, under Public 
Law 480, each voluntary foreign relief agency 
which distributes free American surplus 
food must have an American as the super- 
visor of its program in any country in 
which such commodities are distributed. 
From the very beginning, officials in charge of 
our foreign aid program advised all agencies 
that wherever it was possible we should con- 
sign such goods to the American representa- 
tive in the country. Our representative in 
Morocco happens to be Thomas F. Kennedy, 
an American whose home is in Loogootee, 
Ind., and it was perfectly logical that we 
consign our goods for that particular coun- 
try to Kennedy, Casablanca, the port of 
entry for Morocco. 


Mr. Swanstrom goes on to point out 
that during the last fiscal year, October 
1, 1960, to September 30, 1961, Catholic 
relief services shipped to Morocco 
117,638,388 pounds of milk, wheat and 
flour, fats and oils, and beans, all of 
which were donated U.S. surplus com- 
modities. These were distributed to 
some 840,000 persons including 200,000 
children in schools, 93,000 persons in 
institutions and hospitals, 40,000 children 
in summer camps, and over 500,000 in- 
dividuals and members of needy fami- 
lies. About 95 percent of these distribu- _ 
tions were to people of the Moslem 
religion and were carried on primarily 
through Entr’aide Nationale Morocco, a 
quasi-governmental organization. 

It should be pointed out that all dis- 
tributions of American surplus foods 
and, in fact, every aspect of the oversea 
relief services of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference are carried on for 
people strictly on the basis of need with- 
out reference to their race, creed or 
color. Up to September 30, 1961, Catholic 
relief services of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference had distributed 
6,776,346,670 pounds of surplus foods and 
23,379,734 pounds of surplus cotton on 
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that impartial basis, and on that pro- 
foundly religious basis alone. 

Mr. Swanstrom’s letter to me states 
in part that: 

As the article in the “Western Voice” 
points out, it was on August 22, 1961, that a 

correspondent in the New York Journal 
American (Dorothy Kilgallen) first printed 
an entirely erroneous story based on some 
misinformation which she was reputed to 
have received from an American seaman 
stating that even though we were sending 
huge stores of American food to foreign 
countries under the guise of a Kennedy 
Catholic Aid Program (insinuating of course, 
that it was in the name of our President), 
and that the food was not reaching the 
needy and that people were going hungry de- 
spite our large shipments. Even though we 
pointed out to the publisher of her paper 
that the story was entirely unfactual and un- 
warranted, she. never published any refer- 
ence to our communication which would 
have clarified the situation. 


The American people are proud of 
their free press, but a free press in our 
kind of society must have a deep and 
abiding regard for our noble purposes as 
a free people. It cannot long remain 
free unless it tells the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. It can- 
not stoop to misinformation, erroneous 
stories, insinuations, and innuendoes 
without doing our country a grave dis- 
service. 

A grave disservice has been done our 
country, President Kennedy, and a great 
religion and its 40 million communicants 
in this Nation by this particular story, 
and hoax. 

It is a cruel hoax because it victimizes, 
at the same time that it does a grave 
disservice to our Nation and millions of 
fine Americans, the people of the Mos- 
lem religion. 

The people of French Algeria have al- 
ready suffered heavily at the hands of 
the West. 

The humane relief and food provided 
by Catholic Relief Services of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference was 
slowly and surely extending the healing 
balm of friendship and Christian charity 
to the Moslems of Morocco. 

This cruel hoax should be denounced 
by religious leaders of all denominations 
and faiths, Protestant, Jewish, and 
Catholic, before it does any more harm, 

Catholic Relief Services of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and, 
indeed, all of the American voluntary 
agencies such as Church World Service, 
Lutheran World Relief, and others are 
most proud of the partnership that they 
have been able to develop with our Gov- 
ernment over these past several years in 
bringing food and relief to the hungry 
and needy throughout the world. 

Mr. Swanstrom says, in his letter: 

I know as well as anyone else that this 
great opportunity that has been given to us 
has been due primarily to the sympathy, 
understanding, and unlimited support and 
cooperation that has been shown us by both 
Houses of Congress and which have been 
expressed in such far-reaching and effective 
legislation as that of Public Law 480. It is 
for that very reason that I felt that this 
explanation was due you even though I 
feel that sometimes it would be better to 
disregard entirely the insidious type of prop- 
aganda that is evident in the article in the 
“Western Voice.” 
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Mr. Swanstrom concludes his letter to 
me this way: 

I take this opportunity to renew my ex- 
pression of appreciation to you for your in- 
terest in and support of voluntary foreign 
relief efforts over the years, not only in be- 
half of myself and the agency I am privi- 
leged to direct, but of all the American 
voluntary foreign agencies. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 


Cordially yours, 
Epwagp E. SWANSTROM, 
Executive Director, Titular Bishop of 
Arba, 


Address by Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson at Jefferson-Jackson Day 
Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the speech delivered 
by the Honorable Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Vice President of the United States, at 
the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner held 
at McCormick Place in Chicago, III., 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962. 

This was indeed an inspiring speech 
pointing out the progress in America 
and the great promise that lies ahead in 
the future. I feel that it should be 
called to the attention of my colleagues. 

The speech follows: 

REMARKS psy Vice PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DINNER, 
CĦiīcaGo, ILL, Tuespay, May 8, 1962 
Fellow Democrats and fellow Americans, I 

have been sitting here tonight looking out 
over the ranks of Democrats upon whose 
shoulders rests the burden of carrying our 
banner to victory—not just for the Demo- 
cratic Party but for the people. 

It is a warm feellng—especially as I am 
here with that triumvirate of victory— 
Douglas, Daley, and Yates. 

I believe that you have a special respon- 
sibility because you represent our party here 
in the heartiand of America. And over the 
years that I have served in Congress I have 
found that the leadership in Dlinois—as it 
is today—has always been leadership of which 


the Democratic Party can be proud. And it 


is the leadership that the people will endorse 
in November by electing that young progres- 
sive, talented Congressman, Smo YATES, to 
the Senate and returning to the Congress the 
men who have meant so much to me—Tom 
O'Brien, BILL Dawson, Barratr O'HARA, BILL 
Munrnr. JOHN KLUCZYNSKI—and the other 
Democrats. 

This is a proud moment as I stand here 
among all of you, Democrats and Americans, 
on this 8th day of May 1962, and together 
we look at our country—at where we have 
been, and at the road ahead. 

We have come some distance since that 
bright day in January, a year ago, when 
we celebrated our freedom in the Inaugura- 
tion of a new administration, a new future 
and a new step forward for our country and 
our people, 

And we have some distance to go. 

President Kennedy says he believes the 
party—and this is the Republican Party as 
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well as the Democratic Party—the party is 
not an end in itself. It is a means to an 
end, 

The is the means by which programs 
can be put into action—the means by which 
people of talent can come to the service of 
their country. And it is the function of the 
party—Republican and Democratic—to serve 
the interests of the people. I believe this 
wholeheartedly. This is one of the reasons 
I am proud to be here tonight, as æ Demo- 
crat, and as an American. 

For I am proud of the stewardship which 
the Democratic Party has demonstrated since 
January a year ago. 

I am proud of the people who have stepped 
forward, both within the party and without, 
to give their talents, their energies, their 
service to their country. 

I am proud of the new initiative which is 
abroad in our land—initiative that produces 
new, vigorous programs for people and for 
progress, and for peace. 

I am proud of the teamwork between the 
Executive and Congress that is producing 
action for people and progress and peace. 

And I am proud of the Nation that re- 
sponds to the summons of this generatlon— 
to the burden and the glory, as President 
Kennedy says, of freedom. I am proud to 
be a Democrat, and I am proud to be an 
American, 

WE HAVE MOVED 


` The record of these months of new Ameril- 
can purpose is clear: We have made our be- 
ginning. We are moving forward once again. 
We are accomplishing things once more. 
And we are going to continue the Job. 

During these new months of Democratic 
stewardship, not just Democrats, but all 
Americans have moved forward. 

We have moved to help wipe out the pock- 
ets of distress, poverty, and despair which 
have dotted the economic geography of the 
Nation. We have moved to help jobless 
Americans, men and women out of work 
through no fault of their own, Americans 
who want to work; we have moved to help 
these fellow citizens find new skills, new 
jobs, new hope for themselves and for thelr 
families. 

We have taken action, and we are pursuing 
additional programs to help the youth of our 
country, to help our young Americans get a 
decent education to prepare themselves for 
the tasks they will face; to help them find 
jobs, dignity, and futures for themselves and 
their own growing families, 

We work today to help our older people in 
retirement live in the dignity and serenity 
they have earned. We work to help them live 
without fear of destitution and dependency 
brought on by the crushing costs of illness. 

We have taken long-needed action for the 
American worker—higher minimum wages, 
increased unemployment benefits, expanded 
social security coverage. 

And we have taken action to meet the 
growing problems of housing for Ameri- 
cans—for moderate- and low-income fami- 
lles, for veterans, and for the elderly. 

We have taken action, and we vigorously 
pursue still further action, to help American 
farmers gain their equitable share for their 
contribution to the Nation. 


WE WORK FOR EXPANSION 


We work for new expansion, new produc- 
tivity, new markets for the Nation's business 
and industrial community. And we work 
for the full opportunity of all Americans to 
make the best of their talents, to exercise 
their full and equal rights as Americans, to 
live in decency and dignity and freedom. 

I can tell you that eyes from all across the 
world are watching America. And what they 
see Is the America of Jefferson and Jackson, 
of Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson 
and Franklin Roosevelt and Truman 
coming alive again—a healthy, vigorous 
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America that is the hope of all who cherish 
freedom. 

What they see is a self-respecting America. 
At home and abroad, America moves to meet 
the challenge. 

Vitality and stalemate do not get along 
together. Our country today moves ahead 
on new roads to peace. We arm while we 
must; we increase our forces on the alert to 
assure the peace. But we move forward to- 
day from the deadly balance of terror—the 
nuclear stalemate that through too many 
perilous years gave us the sole alternatives 
of holocaust or surrender. 

Today we have new alternatives. We 
modernize and diversify our defense forces, 
both in nuclear and conventional fields, to 
Cope with brushfire and other critical sit- 
uations. We do away with obsolescent 
methods, weapons, and bases. We reorganize 
and reorient our combat units—not just to 
meet change with change, but to keep the 
initiative. 

„And in our strength and our national self- 
respect. America does not fear to negotiate, 
to seek the avenues to a free and peaceful 
world where the weapons of war need never 
be used, where men may join together at last 
to conquer their common enemies of poverty, 
disease, and ignorance. 

Americans cannot, and will not; while 
the peace is insecure, lay aside our arms. 
Neither will we cease to devote every effort 
to the continuing improvement and develop- 
ment of the finest defense our Nation can 
Provide. 

On the other hand, we cannot, and we will 
not, cease to work with other people of the 
World for the sensible control of the weapons 
of war and their eventual elimination. 

STRENGTH FOR FREEDOM 

Let, Americans know—let all the world, 
both friend and foe, understand—that this 
is in an administration dedicated to 
Strength: to strength at home and strength 
in the world, to the building of greater 
strength for freedom everywhere. 

This is our purpose and this is the work to 
Which this generation of Americans can turn 
now with pride and pleasure. 

I make this point before you for a pur- 
Pose, I beleve that Democrats iave a mis- 
glon today to go out among all the people 
and invite them to join in this work with- 
Out regard to partisanship or to the passing 
Cirisions and diversions of the past. 

It is clear now that Americans are not 
going to be swayed by the unrealistic ex- 
tremes, Americans in every section are 
decisively rejecting the appeals of negative 
leadership. Seeds of hate and folly have 
fallen on stony ground and withered in the 
Sunshine of American responsibility. 

Both those who consider themselves con- 
Servative and those who consider themselves 
liberal have made it clear that neither Amer- 
ican conservatism nor American lberalism 
intends to turn the clock back for one last 
Waltz with reactionary radicalism, alien or 
domestic. 

This generation of Americans is agreed 
Upon the necessity for continuing our Na- 
tion's progress, The people want to pursue 
a constructive course. The people want 
Progress without sacrifice or prudence be- 
Cause they understand that prudence and 
Progress are compatible and are always in- 
separable, 


PROGRESSIVE AND PRUDENT 


President Kennedy has demonstrated con- 
Yincingly that this is so. He is offering to 
the Nation an administration which is one 
ot the most progressive and one of the most 
Prudent in our history, 

He is mindful of the human needs in our 
Soclety. Yet he is manifesting the highest 
Order of responsibility toward the fundamen- 
tals of our Nation’s solvency and security. 
As he has moved to bring food to the hungry, 
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so he has moved with equal responsibility to 
balance the budget, to bring under control 
our Nation’s balance of payments and to 
ease the costs-profits squeeze afflicting Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

The President of the United States today 
is attempting to be and is determined to be 
a President for all the people—and it is up 
to us as the members of his party to help 
him succeed. 

As the Democratic Party today is the cap- 
tive of no group, so it is not a partisan foe 
of any constructive group. With this as our 
foundation, you and I have the opportunity 
and the privilege of working together to 
broaden the base of our party, to make of it 
a party more representative of all segments 
and all sections of American life and all 
shadings of constructive American beliefs. 

Let us go into the campaign for Congress 
this year, and into the campaigns for State 
and local offices, as the genuine party of 
the majority. 

We need concede no group, no element, 
no State, no district, no precinct to others, 
Where we have won before, this year we 
can win more decisively.- Where we have 
not prevailed in the past, this year we can 
prevall. 

The American people want to vote for 
constructive and progressive leadership. 
They want a chance to work with and 
within a creative and courageous party. 
The American people do not want to follow 
a leadership which has no leader, a party 
which has no clear purpose, or a faction 
which offers nothing more than feuding and 
fussing. 

NO ORDINARY YEAR 

Let Democrats, wherever they live, realize 
that this is no ordinary election year. We 
have the opportunity—the greatest oppor- 
tunity of this century—to win into our 
ranks the whole broad spectrum of responsi- 
ble Americans who want to move forward. 
This is a year for building our party, for 
expanding its active membership, for put- 
ting in place a firmer foundation on which 
the Democratic way can build for years to 
come. 

The man who leads our party seeks to 
serve America, as have all the great Presi- 
dents who have preceded him. Let us sup- 
port him by building greater the strength 
of our party as the party of the American 
people, representative of all, faithful to all, 
and successful on behalf of all the people. 


The Stark Tragedy of Socialized 
Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is one example of the many injus- 
tices which occur under socialized medi- 
cine. I hope the aged, the needy, the 


: crippled, and the blind in the United 


States will never be subjected to the 
calamity of socialized medicine where 
this can and does happen: 
Docrors STRIKE ror More Par 

Santraco, CHILE—AÀ strike by 3,200 Goy- 
ernment- employed doctors left thousands of 
ailing Chileans without medical care Thurs- 
day. The doctors want higher salaries, 

All but seriously {ll patients in Govern- 
ment hospitals were sent home. No new 
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patients were admitted unless they were 
sériously ill. 

Most of the hospitals operated with small 
staffs of armed forces doctors. 


We, the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with considerable personal 
pride that I insert in the Rxconn an edi- 
torial and a column by Eleanor N. Shu- 
man from the May 2 edition of the Tren- 
tonian. These pieces commemorate the 
175th anniversary of New Jersey’s rati- 
fication of the U.S. Constitution. 

Both Trenton and the colony of New 
Jersey played important roles in the 
American Revolution. We are proud of 
our patriots, and we are proud, too, that 
General Washington’s first major vic- 
tory came at Trenton. Later, both 
Trenton and Princeton served as capi- 
tals of our still-divided young Nation, 
and when the Constitution was sent to 
the States for ratification New Jersey 
was particularly expeditious in calling a 
ratifying convention. The significance 
of the convention's unanimous adoption 
of the Constitution is brought out in both 
the editorial and the article. Tren- 
tonians and New Jerseyites generally 
may be proud of the event commemo- 
rated last week; it was one of our major 
contributions to the Nation. 

The editorial and article follows: 

WE, THE PEOPLE * * * 


“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity, do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

One hundred and seventy-five years ago 
the stirring words of the preamble of the 
Constitution were new to the people of the 
United States, as were all the words of that 
noble document. Men, duly appointed, 
studied them intently during the month of 
December, 1787, in Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. Their assigned task was to 
meet in convention and ratify the Constitu- 
tion that had emerged from 17 weeks of en- 
deavors in Philadelphia. 

First, Delaware (unanimously), then Penn- 
Sylvania (43 to 23), and then New Jersey 
(unanimously), gave approval. By June 21 
of the following year, the n two- 
thirds of the Original 13 States had followed 
suit, and on March 4, 1789, the Government 
declared the Constitution to be the law of 
the land, 

New Jersey's ratifying convention was held 
in Trenton, and it is that epochal event in 
the State's history that we observe this week 
as the “Salute to Trenton” is rendered. Else- 
where in this issue of the Trentonian the 
details of the momentous occasion are re- 
counted. In reading them, modern Tren- 
tonians and New Jerseyites may well take 
pride in what happened in that December 
of long ago. 

To appreciate the significance of New 
Jersey's ratification, it must be remembered 
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that the Constitution was not held in awe, 
even by many delegates to the Philadelphia 
Convention. It was branded a “bundle of 
compromises." Furthermore, it came as a 
distinct shock to a people who had been ex- 
pecting that the Philadelphia Convention 
“would do nothing more than rewrite the weak 
Articles of Confederation under which the 
several States had been operating as a sort of 
league. 

The considerable doubt that existed re- 
garding popular acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion was evidenced by the men who framed 
it. Under the Articles of Confederation, 
which still ruled, any amendment required 
unanimous ratification by all 13 States, and 
since the Constitution was, in effect, an 
amendment of the articles, that rule might 
have seemed to be effective. But Rhode 
Island had boycotted the convention and 
made known its intent to yeto the docu- 
ment, so the delegates boldly adopted a dif- 
ferent scheme providing that ratification by 
two-thirds of the States would make the 
Constitution the law of the land. 

Even then the outcome was far from cer- 
tain. This was a strange, new, and frighten- 
ing concept which led many to believe that 


the precious jewel of State sovereignty would’ 


be lost, and one of the most heated debates 
in American history broke out. 

The fate of the document—and of the 
Nation—reposed in turn upon the various 
States. Delaware's unanimous acceptance 
was reassuring, the split vote of approval in 
Pennsylvania less so. A negative outcome 
in New Jersey undoubtedly would have in- 
spired opponents in other States to greater 
effort. But New Jersey's delegates in their 
wisdom joined in unanimous support, and 
the announcement of ratification made here 
in Trenton echoed throughout the small 
Nation. That it was of some considerable 
influence upon States which had not yet 
decided cannot be questioned. 

In the end, the people made their choice 
as to how they wished to be governed. The 
prominent role played by New Jersey and 
Trenton in that momentous decision is a 
source of unending inspiration and tbis 
week's observance of it is most fitting and 


proper. 


CELEBRATION 
(By Eleanor N. Shuman) 


On December 19, 1787, the 39 delegates to 
the New Jersey Constitutional Convention 
at Trenton signed two required parchment 
copies of the Constitution together with the 
form of the ratification reaffirming their 
unanimous vote of the previous day in which 
they had “for and on behalf of the people of 
the said State of New Jersey agreed to ratify 
and confirm the same and every part 
thereof" of the U.S, Constitution. This mo- 
mentous action symbolized New Jersey's act 
of faith in the future of the United States 
und became her greatest contribution to the 
welfare of the American people. Without 
ratification of the States the Constitution 
would have been a worthless piece of paper. 
Without the Constitution there might not 
have been a United States today. 

New Jersey wos the third State to ratify 
the supreme law of the land. Her action 
encouraged other States to see the value of 
Federal unity and strength. 

The origins of the Constitution are often 
overlooked, hence Trentonians who will as- 
semble on May 5 to celebrate the 175th year 
of New Jersey's approval of the Federal Con- 
stitution will be commemorating one of the 
most forgotten incidents in the history of 
the State. These good citizens will also be 
rekindling interest in the most important 
chapter in American history—the story of 
the making and ratifying of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

For the coming event. every effort was 
made to gain an accurate picture of Trenton 
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in 1787. The information will be used to 
create an appropriate atmosphere for the 
gala patriotic Salute to Trenton“ ball which 
will be staged to recall the momentous past 
that Trenton played in the New Jersey rati- 
fication ceremonies that occurred in the 
post-Revolutionary period. 

Staged by the board of managers of the- 
Union Industrial Home, the proceeds will go 
to the home which is the city’s oldest non- 
sectarian institution for the care of indigent 
children. Under the direction of the gen- 
eral chairman, Mrs. Richard Switlik, a com- 
mittee of over 300 persons was formed to 
work on the project for checking the accu- 
racy of all historical data including the cos- 
tumes, music, menu, and decorations. 

Business, civic, fraternal, and patriotic 
organizations cooperated. In addition to 
financial support, The Heart of Trenton 
businessmen's association made available 
this replica of the New Jersey Journal and 
Political Intelligencer. All the items that 
had to do with the meetings of the New 
Jersey constitutional ratification at Trenton, 
have been reproduced. The news items are 
arranged in the early American newspaper 
style. Copies of early ads using modern li- 
cense have been incorporated to give the 
reader the 18th century flavor. 

Also cooperating on this worthwhile com- 
munity event are the First Trenton Na- 
tional Bank, the Trenton Chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, the New 
Jersey Tercentenary Commission and the 
Trenton Tercentenary Committee. The Sons 
of the American Revolution offered the use 
of the 24 colonial flags it owns. The New 
Jersey Tercentenary Commission assisted the 
planners of the ball with valuable research 
and aided the Trenton Tercentenary Commit- 
tee which planned the decoration of West 
State Street from Willow Street to Warren. 
This will include fan drapes of red, white, 
and blue drapings on the street und pull- 
down insignias on poles which will feature 
the tercentenary symbol. The three-sec- 
tion tercentenary triangle represents New 
Jersey's people, purpose and progress. The 
central figure is a stylized tree symbol of the 
growth and future of New Jersey. The sym- 
bol represents the State's 300th birthday 
which will occur in 1964. This Trenton cele- 
bration is one of the early events aiming to 
make New Jerseyites cognizant of their great 
heritage). The early names for the streets 
in downtown Trenton connected with this 
historic area will be used for the event: 
Second Street was the name for State Street; 
King Street was Warren Street; Hunt's Alley 
was Chancery Lane and River Road was Wil- 
low Street. 

Sydney G. Stevens, president of the First 
Trenton National Bank, has planned for a 
reception in the bank for guests, sponsors, 
aids, and committee members before the 
ball. The bank, located at the southwest 
corner of State and Warren Streets, is the 
site of the historic Blazing Star Tavern where 
the New Jersey Conyention met in 1787 
to ratify the constitution. 

BALL 


The ball itself will be held at the Stacy- 
Trent Hotel. It will be heralded by elaborate 
fireworks displays and the firing of rounds 
of ammunition. A costumed fife and drum 
corps, which will lead the guests from the 
bank to the hotel for the ball, will recall the 
American musical tradition and provoke an 
evocative glimpse of the patriotic spirit that 
moved our forefathers to such high ideals. 

Decorations at the hotel will simulate the 
rooms of the Blazing Star. The empire 
room will represent the long room, the ter- 
race room will represent the tap room and 
the main ballroom will be the traditional 
18th century ballroom decorated with 18th 
century bouquets and elaborate chandeliers, 
Music for dancing will be provided by the 
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Lester Lanin, Art Roumanis, and Chubby 
Chattin orchestras, and the program will be 
climaxed by a midnight champagne supper. 
Under the direction of a Trentonian, Mrs. 
Jules Aresty, nationally known authority on 
traditional foods, a typical menu of the 
period is planned. 

Trenton will again reverberate with the 
happy citizenry celebrating the acceptance 
of the Constitution. The first famous Tren- 
ton celebration of December 19, 1787, was 
the climax of a long series of preparations. 
On September 17, 1787, the Constitutional 
Convention at Philadelphia had finished its 
work and transmitted the new Constitution 
to Congress with the suggestion that “it 
should afterwards be submitted to a con- 
vention of delegates chose in each State by 
the people thereof, under the recommenda- 
tion of its legislature for their assent and 
ratification; and that each convention as- 
senting to.and ratifying the same should 
give notice thereof to the United States of 
Congress assembled.“ The Philadelphia 
Convention further proposed that when 
nine States had ratified the new document. 
it should go into effect as between the States 
ratifying the same. Eleven days later on 
September 28, the Congress, then meeting 
in New York City, resolved to accept this 
advice of the Convention and sent copies 
of the Constitution to the State legislatures 
to be transmitted by them to conventions 
chosen by the voters within their respective 
boundaries. 

The Commonwealth of New Jersey made 
haste to ratify the new Constitution as soon 
as possible. On November 1, 1787, the legis- 
lature issued the call for the convention, 
ordering the inhabitants who were “entitled 
to vote for representatives in general assem- 
bly.” to elect dates on the fourth Tuesday 
in the following November (November 27) - 
The date for the meeting of the convention 
was fixed as the second Tuesday in December 
which was December 11. On the 18th of 
that month, the members, “having maturely 
deliberated on and considered the aforesaid 
proposed Constitution,” unanimously agreed 
to its adoption, 

New Jersey was among the States which 
pushed through the ratification of the Con- 
stitution without giving the opposition forces 
time to unite. Unfortunately no detailed 
study of the ratification in New Jersey has 
ever been made. The records of the conven- 
tion were bare minutes and the materials in 
the State treasury department are extremely 
fragmentary. 

Trenton was chosen as the meeting place 
for the delegates to the convention. The 
Blazing Star Tavern where the meetings were 
held was a landmark remarkably historic. 
Here had resided Gov. Lewis Morris and 
probably Gov. William Livingston. In the 
old tavern the Continental Congress had de- 
liberated. As a consequence Trenton had 
been the seventh capital of the United 
States. The New Jersey Legislature had met 
here during and after the American Revolu- 
tion, Here the first American flag known 
definitely to have been hoisted in Trenton 
was seen on May 24, 1782. Many other func- 
tions of international, National, State, and 
local interest had occurred here. 

According to the minutes now in the State 
library, 3 years later when Francis Witt be- 
came the manager and changed the name to 
the Blazing Star, the record says: “On De- 
cember 11, 1787, in pursuance of a resolution 
of the legislature passed on the 29th of the 
previous October, the delegates of the con- 
vention for the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by the State of New 
Jersey convened at the Blazing Star Tavern 
for its deliberations.” 

SIGNED 

The sessions of the convention at Tren- 
ton were public and the members’ strong 
reliance on God's power was noted as each 
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Session was opened with prayer led by the 
Reverend James Armstrong of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. For 6 days the members 
met in morning session at 10 am. and 
afternoon meeting beginning at 3 o'clock, 
They discussed the Constitution section by 
section. Finally after the fourth reading of 
the great manuscript, the work was com- 
pleted, the vote was taken and New Jersey 
Unanimously accepted. 

On the following day the required docu- 
ments were signed in duplicate: one set for 
“the Congress of the United States and the 
other to be deposited among the archives of 
the State.“ Following the lead of the presi- 
dent of the convention, John Stevens, each 
of the 13 county delegations signed in order 
of the age of the counties. (Trenton was 
then included in Hunterdon County.) 

“At 1 o'clock in the afternoon of the same 
day, the members of the convention, accom- 
Panied by the principal citizens of Trenton, 
were escorted from the Blazing Star Tavern 
across the street (Warren Street) to the 
Court-House by a uniformed company of 
light infantry commanded by Capt. Bernard 
Hanlon. In the presence of the large as- 
semblage there collected the Secretary, Sam- 
uel Witham Stockton, read aloud the ratifi- 
cation of the new Constitution by the Con- 
vention of New Jersey. This publication 
Created great applause, as 13 rounds were 
fired by the militia present. In addition one 
for the State of Delaware, and another for 
Pennsylvania. The convention returned in 
the same procession to its chambers in the 
Blazing Star to wind up unfinished business,” 


Fecteau Trade Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF ‘MASSACITUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much interest that I wish to call to the 
attention of the House a very illuminat- 
ing and enlightening statement recent- 
ly made before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means by General President 
George Fecteau, of the United Shoe 
Workers of America, on the bill H.R. 
9900, the so-called trade extension bill. 
Mr, Fecteau, who is a very sincere and 
conscientious officer of one of the largest 
unions representing employees in the 
shoe industry, is highly regarded by both 
labor and management not only for his 
fairness but his thorough understand- 
ing of all facts confronting the industry. 
He supports legislation that will be for 
the best interest of the country but in- 
sists upon adequate safeguards for the 
shoe and rubber industry of America to 
insure job protection for the employees. 

Our union is the largest in the shoe Indus- 
try; we represent some 60,000 employees liv- 
ing and working in the different shoe areas 


ot the Nation. We have a deep interest in 


this legislation and are vitally concerned 
With the many subjects with which it deals. 

Ten years ago I would probably not have 
been here, Our interest in imports and 
exports was mot great a decade ago. But 
there has been an explosion of shoe imports 
in recent years and our members are deeply 
Concerned with this matter. 

Let me make one thing clear at the out- 
set—the United Shoe Workers of America 
Supports the principles underlying H.R. 

Expanded foreign trade is in the na- 
tonal interest, for it strengthens our econ- 
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omy at home and helps fight the war against 
communism abroad. 

Having endorsed the principles underlying 
HR. 9900, we believe that certain modifi- 
cations are necessary to strengthen the bill 
and make it better serve the interests of all 
Americans, We must maximize the bene- 
fits of the new law and minimize the detri- 
ments. } 

The shoe industry is not one of those that 
have enjoyed a favorable balance of trade 
with foreign countries. Let me give you a 
few examples: 

In 1954 total footwear imports were only 
6,247,000 pairs; in 1961 we imported 126,527,- 
000 pairs, Shoe imports today are thus more 
than 20 times greater than they were 8 years 
ago. 

Shoe exports were negligible in 1954 and 
are even less today. Five million forty-six 
thousand pairs were exported in 1954; less 
than 3 million were exported in 1961. To- 
tal footwear imports in 1961 were more than 
40 times exports. 

The situation when leather shoes alone 
are considered is almost as bad. In 1954 
imports of leather shoes were only 5,597,000 
pairs; in 1961, 37,172,000 pairs were imported, 
or 614 times as many. Furthermore, the 
entry of large quantities of rubber footwear 
has cut down domestic production of leath- 
er footwear since certain types of each are 
in direct competition. The multiplying im- 
ports of both leather and rubber footwear 
constitute a frightening threat to our in- 
dustry. We can hardly survive many more 
years of import acceleration at the rate of 
the last 7 years. 

The bulk of the imported shoes today are 
coming from Japan where average earnings 
in the shoe industry are 32 cents an hour, 
and from Italy where average earnings in 
the shoe industry are 45 cents an hour. 
From 1954 to 1960, Japan increased its ex- 
ports to the United States by over 53 times. 
Italy by over 22 times. 

To put it another way, in 1954 imports of 
nonrubber footwear represented only 1 per- 
cent of total domestic production; by 1961, 
the percentage was over 6 percent. As stated 
earlier, certain types of rubber footwear com- 
pete with certain types of leather footwear. 
If we include rubber footwear, Imports 
amounted to over 20 percent of total domes- 
tic production in 1961. 

Let us look at what this tremendous ac- 
celeration in imports has meant in terms of 
jobs. The average American shoeworker is 
capable of producing 2,750 pairs of leather 
shoes a year, Thus imports of 37,172,000 
leather pairs in 1961 represented the work 
that would otherwise have been done by 
14,000 American shoeworkers. 

Our union cannot and will not sit idly 
by when the importation of foreign-made 
shoes imperils American shoeworkers, As 
President George Meany of the AFL-CIO so 
well put it to this committee. “The unem- 
ployed shoeworker in Massachusetts n 
may find little consolation in the principle 
that free trade is good for the country.” 
Free trade does not require that a few bear 
the brunt for all. 

American shoeworkers are particularly 
vulnerable to the hazards of imports be- 
cause of the nature of the industry and the 
higher average age of its workers. They 
have little chance of new employment if 
their jobs are taken by Japanese or Italian 
workers at wage rates far below thelr own. 

Because the shoeworkers are deeply con- 
cerned over these tremendously accelerating 
imports and because we feel we must safe- 
guard the American shoe industry and the 
jobs it provides, as well as guarantee an 
adequate supply of footwear to the Ameri- 
can public and our Armed Forces during 
peace or war, the United Shoe Workers of 
America calls upon this committee to add 
additional safi to H.R. 9900 before it 
reports the bill favorably to the House. 

First, we urge this committee to add the 
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Muskie bill, S. 1735, as an amendment to 
H.R. 9900. Senator Musxtre’s bill wisely pro- 
vides for quotas where the Tariff Commission 
finds there is severe injury to a domestic 
industry caused by wage differentials. The 
Muskie bill gives the President complete dis- 
cretion in applying the quota system, We 
accept this as the only feasible method of 
implementing the statute. But some ulti- 
mate safeguard, to be applied at the discre- 
tion of our Chief Executive, is necessary for 
the well-being of those industries where 
skyrocketing imports make the hardship too 
much to put upon any one group of workers. 
In this connection, we refer to the resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the 12th Bien- 
nial Convention of the United Shoe Workers 
of America in May 1961, which said in part: 

“We call upon the administration and the 
leadership of both parties in Congress to 
enact the Muskie bill, S. 1735, which would 
limit imports of shoes from any country to 
a percentage of the domestic market no 
greater than its average percentage over the 
preceding 3 years.” 

A quota system is presently being applied 
in-the textile industry and other industries. 
We sympathize with the need of those in- 
dustries for help through a quota system, but 
it is equally needed in the shoe industry and 
will become a matter of desperate need if 
the rate of acceleration of shoe imports con- 
tinues. The quota system should not be 
adopted or withheld because of the political 
strength of a particular industry; need 
should be the only criterion. 

Second, if this committee should be un- 
willing to add the complete Muskie bill as an 
amendment to H.R. 9900, we urge that, at 
the very least, section 351 of H.R. 9900 be 
clarified to make explicit and clear beyond 
doubt that the President has power in hard- 
ship cases to institute quotas on imports in 
particular industries. 

Third, the adjustment assistance provi- 
sions of the present bill should be greatly 
strengthened. Workers who lose their jobs 
because of imports should be eligible for 
earlier retirement, preferably beginning at 
age 55, and should receive at age 55 or when- 
ever they retire the equivalent of the social 
security payment they would have received 
if they retired at 65. Our union believes that 
the adjustment assistance provisions should 
be further strengthened by increasing the 
maximum readjustment allowance of 65 per- 
cent for displaced workers and lengthening 
the 52-week limitation on duration of such 
benefits when a finding is made that suitable 
job opportunities are not available. 

In conclusion let me repeat that the 
United Shoe Workers of America supports 
the principles of HR. 9900, but we urge your 
most serious consideration of the amend- 
ments we have proposed. We believe they 
are wholly consistent with the principles 
underlying the bill and will actually 
strengthen the President's program for in- 
ternational trade. As this program is made 
fairer to all, it will become stronger ‘or 
all. Š 


Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
of the United States To Incorporate or 
Charter the Italian American War Vet- 
erans of the United States, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following resolution adopted 

by the General Court of Massachusetts: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
or THE UNITED STATES To INCORPORATE OR 
CHARTER THE ITALIAN AMERICAN War VET- 
ERANS OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 


Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United State to enact appropriate legis- 
lation to incorporate or charter the organi- 
zation known as the Italian American War 
Veterans of the United, States. Inc; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress and to each Mem- 
ber thereof from this Commonwealth. 

House of representatives, adopted, March 
30. 1962. 

WII Lau C. MAIERS, 
Clerk. 

Senate, adopted in concurrence, April 3, 
1902. 

Tuomas A. CHADWICK. 
Clerk. 

Attest: 

Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Secretary Hodges Presents Export E to 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESZNTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure for me to congratulate 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on receiving the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s E-for-Export Award and to 
commend Secretary Hodges and the De- 
partment of Commerce for presenting 
this outstanding award to a truly out- 
standing organization. 

That such a responsible organization 
as the U.S. Chamber has provided out- 
standing contributions in support of the 
export expansion program” and has en- 
dorsed President Kennedy's proposed 
new trade program for our country is 
most heartening and encouraging to me. 
That such recognition of the challenges 
and the opportunities facing our Nation 
today in the realm of trade should come 
from one of the world’s strongest bul- 
warks for free enterprise is positive 
proof of the true worth of the adminis- 
tration’s trade proposals. 

The U.S. Chamber has received many 
honors over the years, but none, in my 
opinion, has been more directly linked 
with the future economic strength and 
prosperity of our country than is this E 
award—and no group is more worthy of 
receiying this award than is the US. 
Chamber. By contributing such ardent 
support to our Government's export ex- 
pansion program and to the President's 
meaningful trade legislation, the mem- 
bers of the chamber have rendered, in- 
dividually and collectively, a great public 
service to the United States and to the 
free world. I am happy to join in salut- 
ing the U.S. Chamber for this latest 
honor and to express my confidence that 
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the chamber will continue to do its ut- 
most for the betterment of our country 
and its people. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent I insert into the RECORD 
the full text of the Department of Com- 
merce announcement on the presenta- 
tion of this E award to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
announcement follows: 7 

SECRETARY HODGES PRESENTS Exrort E TO 

U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
on May 1 presented the Government's E-for- 
Export award to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States for “outstanding con- 
tributions in support of the export expan- 
sion program.” 

The award was accepted by Chamber Pres- 
ident Richard Wagner at a luncheon at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel honoring chamber char- 
ter members. Secretary Hodges presented 
Mr. Wagner with the President's blue and 
white E fiag—a revival of the World War 
II E-for-Excellence production award gold 
E-lapel pin, and a specially inscribed certifi- 
cate. = 

The citation on the certificate read: The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has effectively mobilized a wide yariety of 
educational resources in support of the Na- 
tion's export expansion program. It has 
demonstrated once again the immense con- 
tributions to the national welfare to be 
made by private, voluntary initiative. The 
chamber's many periodicals—whose circula- 
tion reaches into the hundreds of thou- 
sands—have brought the importance of in- 


creased international trade forcefully to the 


attention of American business. It has ably 
and consistently alded the work of the US. 
Department of Commerce and its export ex- 
pansion committees. Its collection of vol- 
umes on foreign trade is among the most 
comprehensive and informative ever pub- 
lished. Through these, and many other ac- 
tivities, the chamber has become a clearing- 
house for accurate, timely information on 
world trade and a source of inspiration and 
encouragement to chambers of commerce 
throughout the United States and to Ameri- 
can chambers of commerce throughout the 
free world. A 

The business group is holding its 50th an- 
niversary meeting in Washington this week. 

The chamber—i5th E winner—was se- 
lected from among several hundred nom- 
inees still under consideration for future 
awards. Selections were made by Secretary 
Hodges after consideration by an awards 
committee which included the Department 
of Commerce, Interior, and Agriculture, the 
Small Business Administration, and other 
Government agencies in specialized fields. 

Awards are granted in two categories— 
companies which manufacture products for 
exports; and companies, individuals, organ- 
izations and institutions which work in 
support of increased exports. For manu- 
facturers, awards are conferred for outstand- 
ing export records over a sustained period, 
breakthroughs in a particularly competitive 
market, introduction of a U.S.-made product 
into a new area, and so forth. Nonexporters 
can win the E by demonstrating novel and 
successful solutions to problems of export 
promotion, financing, transportation, mar- 
keting and so forth. 

The first 10 E Awards were presented at the 
White House by President John F. Kennedy 
on March 28. Since then, four awards have 
been conferred—three in Indiana, one in 


New Orleans. The 16th E will be presented 


in Niagara Falls, N.Y. later today. 

The U.S. Chamber, a federation of local 
and State chambers of commerce and trade 
and professional associations, has carried out 
a broad and detailed series of activities for 
education and public information in the im- 
portance of trade expansion. 
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Its activities have included a continuous 
educational program through its various 
publications and special services. The 
chamber's president sent a letter to 7,000 
manufacturing executives early in the export 
expansion campaign, alerting them to the 
opportunities for exporting and urging entry 
into the field of foreign trade. 

Publicity through the chamber's Newsletter 
(reaching 3,000 local chambers and several 
hundred additional individuals) and the 
Trade Association Newsletter (reaching 3.000 
trade associations) continuously publicized 
the objectives of the program. 

The national chamber's weekly newsletter 
Washington Report, with a circulation of 
95,700, carried items indicating the interest 
of the national chamber in the reduction of 
trade barriers. pa 

The chamber's monthly magazine Nation's 
Business, circulation of 765,875, carried a 
series of articles regarding the export pro- 
motion program. 

The national chamber's sponsorship of 
close cooperation with American chambers 
of commerce abroad is a continuing prac- 
tice. A special letter was sent to all Ameri- 
can chambers abroad corresponding with the 
joint State-Commerce circular instruction 
to 32 posts to explore and report on the de- 
sirability of organizing’ embassy ‘advisory 
US. trade expansion groups, utilizing Ameri- 
can chambers of commerce and other exist- 
ing facilities interested in furthering Amert- 
can commercial interests. 

Work with regional export expansion com- 
mittees took the form of encouragement of 
local clinics and seminars on the techniques 
of exporting. 

The chamber has traditionally served the 
business community at home and abroad in 
handling trade inquiries, It is making avail- 
able current sources of information and re- 
sources in this field. In support of this pro- 
gram the chamber publishes 11 outstanding 
documents such as the “Foreign Commerce 
Handbook,” “Introduction to Doing Import- 
Export Business,” “Guide to Foreign Infor- 
mation Sources,” etc. 


Birmingham in Missiles Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a well-known fact that my home city of 
Birmingham is a leading coal, iron, and 
steel center of the Nation. What is not 
so often realized-is that, in fact, our 
economy is based on an increasingly 
diversified industry. For example, one 
of Alabama’s major industries is Hayes 
International Corp. which is located in 
our city and is currently making an 
important contribution to our Nation's 
missile program. I would like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to this 
outstanding corporation by inserting in 
the Record an article which recently ap- 
peared in the Birmingham Magazine. 
the outstanding publication of the Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Commerce: 
BIRMINGHAM IN MISSILES PROGRAM VIA HAYES 

INTERNATIONAL CORP. 

Hayes International Corp., one of Ala- 
bama’s major industries, has its corporate 
offices and primary plant at the Birmingham 
Municipal . Utilizing 244 acres and 
approximately 1,751,000 square feet of floor 
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Space, Hayes has grown from a small com- 
Pany with less than 1,000 employees in 1951 
to a multiplant operation in excess of 7.000 
employees. Over 3,000 are employed in 
Birmingham. Hayes began operations as an 
aircraft overhaul and modification contrac- 
tor. It has processed more than 3,600 mili- 
tary and commercial aircraft through its 
Various plants over the past 10 years. 

In 1955, Hayes began diversifying. It is 
now an active participant in missile and 
space work, in the design and fabrication 
of a variety of military and commercial elec- 
tronics devices, in on-site installation of 
Missile launching equipment and facilities, 
and in an impressive array of either com- 
Pany-sponsored or contracted research and 
development programs. 

Hayes“ achievements in the missile field 
include, in various combinations, the design, 
fabrication, testing, and/or installation of 
Major systems and assemblies and/or ground 
Support equipment for the Jupiter, Juno, 
Redstone, and Saturn missiles. 

This work has begun under contract with 
the Army Ballistic Missile Agency and in- 
cluded the majority of mobile ground sup- 
Port equipment for the Jupiter type missiles. 
Hayes engineers also assisted in the design 
and testing of several major systems ot this 
missile. 

Among more recent accomplishments, one 
Hayes-designed and manufactured super- 
Sonic target, the TDU-17 established a world 
Speed record for a towed target during tests 
Conducted by the U.S. Navy. Another target, 
the supersonic TDU-9 received a first place 
award in the Society of Plastic Engineers 
annual competition (1960). Hayes most re- 
cent accomplishments in this field consist of 
Significant contributions to the design, 
fabrication, and testing of the Saturn. mis- 
Sile; assistance in the design and fabrication 
and installation of much of the fueling and 
launching equipment for this missile at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. Hayes, along with many 
Othef contributors, is justly proud of the re- 
cent successful launching of this missile, 
Conducted under the direction of the Na- 
tlonal Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, Marshall Space Flight Center, Hunts- 
ville, Aln. 

Hayes is continuing to win a significant 
Rumber of aircraft modification and over- 

ul contracts in spite of sharply increased 
Competition far this type of work. Current 
Major programs include work on many types 
Of airplanes and helicopters. Other smaller 
Maintenance programs cover an even broader 
Spectrum of jet and piston driven aircraft. 

Electronics has become a key word at 
Hayes. The Autotel, an automatic confer- 
ence type telephone, the Autodial, an auto- 
Matic telephone dialing device, and the 
GAALT, a miniaturized voice communica- 
tions terminator, are being marketed com- 
Mercially throughout the United States. 

These devices are now installed in the 
White House, at Cape Canaveral, and at 
Various missile launching sites throughout 
this country and overseas. These items are 
Specified for Project Advent, worldwide com- 
Munications satellite program, Hayes has 
developed and ts currently producing a num- 
ber of radio receivers in support of its super- 
Sonic target programs. Moreover a signifi- 
Cant percentage of the guidance and control 
Panels used in the recent Saturn launching, 


designed under direction of the Guidance - 


and Control Division, National Aeronautics 

and Space Administration at Huntsville, 

2 fabricated by Hayes at Its Birmingham 
ant, 

Hayes has been engaged in highly varied 
research and development programs during 
the past 5 years. Areas of principle en- 
deavor or accomplishment inciude: coherent 
electromagnetic radiation devices emmis- 
Sivity of materials, hypervelocity impact, 
Infra red devices and counter-measuring 
Systems, thermodynamics, seismic detection, 
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advanced aerodynamic applications, effusion 
studies (lift), reliability studies in support 
of material programs, development of dis- 
persal devices for chemical and bacteriologi- 
cal warfare applications and plastics research 
including aircraft structural applications of 
reinforced plastics. 

Hayes has its main plant in Birmingham, 
and other facilities at Huntsville, Ala.; Fort 
Rucker, Ala.; Dothan, Ala,; Hondo, Tex,; 
Bainbridge, Ga. Dover, Del; Columbus, 
Ohio, and Weeksville, N.C. Technical data 
fleld offices are located at Dayton, Ohio; 
Ogden, Utah; Oklahoma City, Okla., and San 
Antonio, Tex. Technical representatives 
and field teams are assigned to other domes- 
tic and overseas locations. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, some ex- 
cellent advice to parents and to public 
officials on the subject of teenage drink- 
ing appeared in the April 19 issue of 
the New York Times. 

The author of the article, Times Re- 
porter Phyllis Ehrlich, interviewed Dr. 
Ruth Fox, a psychiatrist and director of 
the National Council on Alcoholism. Dr. 
Fox urged parents to teach their chil- 
dren moderation in drinking, and she 
also expressed her belief that the drink- 
ing age in New York should be raised 
to 21, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I commend the article to 
our colleagues for the light of both com- 
mon and scientific sense it sheds on the 


problem: 
Parents Uncen To GUME DRINKING BY 
‘TEENAGERS 
(By Phyllis Ehrlich) 


The raucous revelry of inebriated teen- 
agers returning to their homes in States 
bordering New York State has resulted in 
roadblocks, recriminations and many worried 
parents. 

Proposals have been put forward to raise 
the minimum drinking age here to 21 years. 
However, no matter how the controversy is 
finally resolved, many specialists who work 
with teenagers or family groups believe that 
the answer lies not in the law but in the 
home, 

To the chagrin of many parents, gov- 
ernment officials, police and religious groups, 
the out-of-State youngsters drive in increas- 
ing hordes into the State to drink beer and 
alcoholic beverages. Many of these people 
feel that the way to cérrect the condition is 
for New York 5 1 minimum 

ing age. now 18. 
e ok, director of the National 
Council on Alcoholism and a psychiatrist, 
said: 

“It is my personal belief that the age 
level should be increased to 21. A youth's 
nervous and emotional system is not mature 
enough to withstand the onslaught of hard 
alcohol before the age of 21." 

MANY CONCERNED 


In January, the State council of churches 
also made an appeal for an increase in the 
minimum legal drinking age. The Governors 
of three of the States involved—New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut— recently have 
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been deeply concerned and have been trying 
to resolve the problem. In Bergen County, 
N.J., nine youth have died since last Septem- 
ber in automobile crashes linked to across- 
the-border drinking. 

“The important thing is the parental duty 
to teach moderation in drinking as in other 
aspects of life," Dr. Fox said. Parents 
should teach their children that it is not 
a sin to drink.“ 

Dr. Fox’s views are endorsed by Dr. Abra- 
ham P, Perlstein, chief psychiatrist of the 
alcoholic clinc, Downstate Medical Center, 
of the State University of New York. The 
clinic is situated in Brooklyn. 

“Drinking,” he said, “is a pleasant social 
custom when done in moderation.” 

Dr. Perlstein sees no hazard to youngsters 
from drinking if they enjoy a secure, happy 
homelife with parents who are concerned 
with their youngsters’ welfare. 

Dr. Fox said that a youngster should be 
given parental guidance about drinking— 
“the here and now’—not the medical as- 
pects, which “are too far away from the 
teenager.” By this she means that a matur- 
ing youth wants to know how to handle 
drinking at a party, or when outside the 
home at a nightclub. 

“I think it is a very good idea for teen- 
agers to start drinking in the home with 
either beer or perhaps small amounts of 
wine,” said Dr. Fox, who has treated thou- 
sands of alcohol victims in more than 20 
years of practice. 


It is important, she feels, for parents to 


practice what they preach to their chil- 


dren about drinking. A youngster who sees 
aà parent constantly depend on alcohol will 
have little faith in the parents’ preachments 
on moderation. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators. Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 


office, > 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Dr. Frederick Taylor Wilson, Learned 
Author-Lecturer, Offers Sage Advice 
for Patterning Life in Message to Ses- 
quicentennial Gathering at Greenbrief 
College, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, man 
has long been aware that the study of 
history is among the most enlightening 
of intellectual pursuits. Despite rapidly 

g mores and earthshaking tech- 
nological discoveries, the basic nature of 
individual remains a constant, 
though sometimes baffling, quantity and 
wee events take on a repetitive as- 


Certainly the appeal of Shakespeare is 
Not due solely to clever plots and engag- 
ne characters but also from his ageless 

*roes and villains in whom the bard 
Of Avon captures a bit of us all; our 
ternet, weaknesses, temptations, and 
h. umphs. The constant universality of 
foman nature makes his writing as ef- 
ie today as it was in Elizabethan 


f Thus, in the age of space, we still refer 
or guidance to the wisdom of ancient 
fabolars, and draw upon their knowledge 
ethirttempting to improve the code of 
ics by which we live, The past is 
& mold in which we cast the future. 
Dr. Frederick Taylor Wilson paid elo- 
Quent tribute to the impact of history 
his message to those gathered to 
G emorate the sesquicentennial of 
Baeenbrier College, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Dre & to an appreciative and com- 
lnnending audience, Dr. Wilson out- 
inn significant events and sketched 
1012 mla! personalities of the year 
tnait the founding date of that worthy 
he tution. He commented briefly on 
hha leaders as James Madison, John 
„and Napoleon, each of whom 
Cee, exerted powerful influences on suc- 
generations, 
ayparning to the present, the noted 
thor-lecturer offered meaningful 
Dast ent on the developments of the 
With 21 years, and closed his remarks 
liste. Sage advice for his youthful 
ten ners. Dr. Wilson urged careful at- 
“sont to health, the development of 
Dra ial nature,” and devotion to the 
lanes growth of mental capacity, He 
used Particular emphasis on the spir- 
= declaring that— 
hop, m 18 as real as the fragrance of flowers, 
love a, eternal as the everlasting hilis, and 


luminous as the light from sun and 
Moon and stare. y 


A ppendix 


Mr. President, I recommend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues this address of 
Dr. Frederick Taylor Wilson, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Dr. FREDERICK TAYLOR 
WILSON, AUTHOR AND LECTURER, AT THE 
SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF GREEN- 
BRIER COLLEGE, LEWISBURG, W. VA., APRIL 27, 
1962 


It was very kind of President Montgomery 
to invite me to have a part In this historic 
celebration. I assure you, sir, that the mem- 
ory of this hour, Friday evening, April 27, 
1962, at Greenbrier College in Lewisburg, 
W. Va., will always be one of the priceless 
pearls in my rosary of happy recollections. 

Tonight I shall speak on the theme "Then 
and Now and Tomorrow.” 

The “then,” of course, takes us back to the 
historic year of 1812, when this school began, 
& year filled with events vital to the future 
of our land. 

Where we now gather was then a part of 
the Old Dominion and remained so for more 
than 50 years. Nineteen States were then 
in the Union with less than 8 million people 
in all of them. 

Virginia dominated the national political 
scene with its third native son, James Madi- 
son, one of the founders of our Federal Con- 
stitution 25 years before, completing his first 
term as President. 

The great John Marshall, of Virginia, was 
Chief Justice of the United States. Wm. B. 
Giles and Richard Brent were the Senators 
from Virginia, James Barbour was Governor 
of Virginia, 

The Louisiana Purchase completed by Vir- 
ginians and the Lewis and Clark expedition 
led by Virginians had only recently awakened 
great interest in the then far and undevel- 
oped West. 

Strange as it may seem, 16 of the 34 men 
who thus far have served as President were 
alive in 1812, 150 years ago, Two of that 
number, John Adams of Massachusetts, our 
second President and Thomas Jefferson, of 
Virginia, our third one, the only signers of 
the Declaration of Independence who be- 
came President, were living in honored re- 
tlrement and destined to die on the same day 
(July 4) 14 years later. Jefferson, the 
younger, was then nurturing to reality the 
future great University of Virginia, chart- 
ered in 1819. 

The great Washington, our first President, 
also of Virginia, had only rested in his old 
tomb near Mount Vernon on the Potomac 
for about 1 dozen years. 

Thirteen Americans who were later to be 
President were alive in 1612. Four of them 
were native Virginians, Monroe, of Virginia, 
was Madison's Secretary of State and suc- 
cessor. John Quincy Adams was serving as 
Minister to Russia, a post he left to serve as 
Peace Commissioner when the ill advised war 
which began with England in 1812 came to 
an end. 

Jackson, who won military glory in that 
war at New Orleans, after the war was over 
(January 8, 1815) was in 1812 a prosperous 
planter and merchant near Nashville, Tenn. 
Van Buren was a New York State Senator 
and William H. Harrison, a native of Vir- 
ginia, his successor, was completing a dozen 


years of service as Governor of Indian Terri- 

tory. Tyler was a young member of the Vir- 

ginia House of Delegates, destined to be 

President by accident 29 yeara later. 

= events 3 soon to enter the 
of No: aro) where’ 

high distinction as nee en 

Taylor, a native Virginian, 28 years of age, 
was an obscure captain in the regular army, 
who had later his days of destiny in Mexico, 
then a part of Spain, 

Fillmore, of central New York, who suc- 
ceeded Taylor overnight as President, was in 
1812 a handsome unschooled rural lad of 12 
years, 

Pierce, of New Hampshire, was a lad of 
only 8 years and Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, 
his aged successor, was about to begin his 
long political career at Lancaster, Pa., his 
adopted city. 

Lincoln, fated for greatness, was a poorly 
fed and clothed lad of 3 years in his one- 
room Kentucky cabin home. 

Johnson, a native of Raleigh, N.O., then 
only 4 years of age, was orphaned, and out 
of obscurity and poverty later rose to fame. 
Such were these 16 Americans in 1812, 

Robert E. Lee, whose name is dear to all 
Virginians, was then 5 years of age. Karl 
Marx, whose political teachings now influ- 
ence millions, was born 6 years later. 

In Europe, Napoleon was at the peak of 
his power, doomed to defeat 3 years later 
at Waterloo. Seven years later (1819) the 
world’s first steamship to cross the ocean 
moved out of Savannah, Ga. 

Only 2 weeks ago today, the world's first 
nuclear-powered merchant vessel proudly 
moved out of Yorktown, Va., the 
name Savannah. 

You, here tonight who enjoy the luxuries 
of modern life, can hardly imagine a school 
with only candlelights, no telegraph, no 
telephone, no ratlroad, no picture show, not 
even a cooking stove. All were to follow 
many years later. 

Now let us look at the “now,” in this 
historic review. We will let the past 21 
years, since I first came here, tell its thrill- 
ing story. 

On December 2, 1942, in the laboratory of 
the University of Chicago, the atom was first 
split and a long hidden secret of the universe 
became known to man. 

Early on the morning of July 16, 1945, in 
& remote desert section of New Mexico, the 
world’s first atomic explosion took place, and 
God, it seemed, declared to a frightened 
world “Let there be light“ as a light 100 
times greater than the light of the sun’ 
flashed across the Western skies. Three 
weeks later a terrible bomb exploded over a 
sleeping Japanese city and multitudes died 
in agony and fear, and an awful war was 
soon ended. 

The year 1945 was truly a momentous 
year, Three world figures, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Hitler, of Germany, and 
Mussolini, of Italy, all died suddenly, the 
last two tragically. Roosevelt, our only 
President to be elected four times, died sud- 
denly at his Warm Springs, Ga., home. 

Hitler, the eyil German genius, like Samson 
of old, died by his own hand in Berlin where 
once he had ruled in mighty power. 

Mussolini, once the master of Italy, fell at 
the hands of irate fellow Italians, unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung. 

The year 1945 also saw the organization 
near the Golden Gate in San Francisco of 
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the United Nations, which we trust under 
God may become the fulfillment of Tenny- 
son's dream of the parliament of man and 
the federation of the world. 

So much for then and now. 

Let us now look to the future. 

You who are here as students are blessed 
of God to live at the beginning of this new 
atomic golden age. Since the average human 
life in America is twice what it was when 
this school first opened, the majority of you 
should be able to come back 50 years hence 
to the school’s 200th anniversary. A friend 
wrote to Emerson on his 70th birthday, 
“Blessed of the gods are they who die ere 
youth has fied.” I do not agree with that 
philosophy, but the buds and blossoms of 
May and June are more fragrant than the 
fading flowers of November and December. 

Watch your health. You will need all the 
nerve and muscle possible to win in the in- 
creasing tempo of life. Remember mind and 
soul dwell most contented in the palace of 
health and beauty. You will be stupid to do 
anything that will keep you from the great- 
est glow of health and beauty, 

Cultivate your social nature as you would 
a tender flower. Emerson wrote “He who 
hath a thousand friends hath not a friend 
to spare, for he who hath an enemy will find 
him everywhere.” 

As Shakespeare reminded us, grapple your 
friends to your soul with hooks of steel. Go 
slowly in driving from the garden of your 

graces every friend who may eat of the 
fruit of your displeasure lest you soon find 
your Eden of friendship an empty one. 

Make the most of your mentalities. Brain 

not brawn will rule the future. Watch your 
mental diet. Poison in the mind, as Cicero 
said, is more dangerous than poison in the 
body. 
Read great books. They are the meat and 
drink of the scholar. Make Emerson’s essay 
on “Compensation” and Hawthorne's Great 
Stone Face” your daily companions. 

A great orator said of Shakespeare that his 
mind was an ocean into which flowed many 
rivers of knowledge. Your minds may not 
become oceans but they can become little 
lakes of learning into which may flow many 
waters of wisdom and of goodness. 

Above all else keep vibrant your spiritual 
natures. Spiritual values are as real as 
material ones. Faith is as real as the fra- 
grance of flowers, hope as eternal as the ever- 
lasting hills, and love, as luminous as the 
light from sun and moon and stars. 

What you are within your very soul will 
determine your final destiny. As a Persian 
poet put it, you yourself are heaven or hell. 
All the waters of all the seas cannot sink the 
most fragile vessel as long as the waters 
are kept out of the vessel. So guard well 
your inner soul. 

Do not mistake publicity for real promi- 
nence or high position for genuine greatness. 
True greatness is a matter of the mind and 
heart and soul. The individual makes the 
position great. No position can make great 
an unworthy occupant. Time takes your 
measure. There should be many great peo- 
ple come out of this student body. The 
greatest among you, 50 years hence, will be 
those of you who have loved and served best 
your day and generation, 

In closing let me use the letters in the 
word Pluto,“ our ninth planet, to make more 
vivid the spiritual truths I want to leave 
with you. 

P—purity. “Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God.“ They shall see Him 
in the glory of the rising sun and the beauty 
of the sunset and evening star. They shall 
see Him in the faces of innocent babes and 
sleeping saints. 

L—love. Love never faueth for God is 
loye. It is the divine alchemy which will 
change a hell into heaven. 
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U—unselfishness. The loser of life in wor- 
thy endeavor finds his life. We forget our- 
selves Into Immortality. “Love took up the 
harp of life and smote upon its chords with 
all its might, smote upon the chord of self 
which trembling passed in music out of 
sight.” 

T—truth. As Keats wrote, 
beauty, and beauty is truth.” 

As there is not enough darkness in all 
the caverns of earth to put out the light 
of the tiniest candle, so however strong, for 
the moment, error may be it can never tri- 
umph over truth. As Jesus proclaimed, 
truth alone will make you free. As Lowell 
expressed it: Truth forever on the scaffold— 
wrong forever on the throne, yet that scaf- 
fold sways the future and behind the dim 
unknown—standeth God within the shadows 
keeping watch above his own.” 

O—order, discipline, self-control. 

Kipling exalted those who keep their heads 
when others lose them and blame it on you. 
Remember, “he who ruleth his own spirit 
is greater than he who taketh a city." 

Dante began his immortal “Inferno” by 
finding himself in a dark and lonesome wood. 
He ended it by again seeing the stars. 

So on this historic day with a world in 
ferment, I salute you in the highest hope 
that a kindly light will guide each one of 
you some day to the golden summit of your 
most delectable dream. 

Thank you and good night. 


“Truth is 


College Academic Facilities and 
Scholarship Act 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, on January 30, this House passed 
H.R. 8900 by a vote of 319.to 79—an 
overwhelming majority. On February 
6 the Senate passed a higher education 
bill by a vote of 68 to 17. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quie! objected to 
any conference between the House and 
Senate. 

Today—92 days later—the member- 
ship of this House is given the oppor- 
tunity to decide whether, in fact, it shall 
go to conference. 

In the limited 5 minutes allowed, I 
cannot discuss many aspects of this bill— 
but it does seem to me that in references 
made to two or three reports or studies, 
erroneous conclusions have been drawn, 

Some time ago there was placed in the 
Record a statement that was made by 
29 presidents of 29 different colleges in 
opposition to the higher education bill. 
On March 6 this group of presidents sent 
telegrams to various Members of the 
House expressing their absolute opposi- 
tion. Without in the least bit question- 
ing the sincerity of these distinguished 
educators, it is interesting to note that 
the institutions that these 29 presidents 
represent have received a total of $22,- 


345,000 in Federal funds during the past 


several years, according to the informa- 
tion that I have received from various 
Government agencies. This $22 million 
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figure is exclusive of any funds that they 
might have received this year. In view 
of the fact that these institutions have 
a total enrollment of approximately 
43,000 students, it does not seem to me 
that this is an insignificant sum. 

In their telegram, the 29 college presi- 
dents took the position that construction 
grants to private colleges under H.R- 
8900 would “embark this country upon & 
radically new program and policy of sup- 
port of privately endowed higher educa- 
tion which will have devastating conse- 
quences to the individual institution.” 

In the century that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been providing financial 
support for higher education, it is diffi- 
cult to find evidence of the devastating 
consequences which these presidents 
fear. There is only 1 college out of the 
29 which has not received funds from 
the Federal Government. Every other 
one of the 29 colleges has received this 
money which now they say would have 
such devastating consequences if they 
accepted it. This, it seems to me, is & 
very strange position for them to be in. 

As to a second report: 

Reference has been made by the gen- 
tleman from California and also the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to a report or study 
which was made by the Ford Foundation 
in regard to utilization of present facili- 
ties in the colleges and universities. 
think this report should be put in proper 
focus. This is a study that can make 
a significant contribution to constructive 
thinking and planning in higher educa- 
tion, which the Ford Foundation made of 
approximately 60 or 62 colleges in the 
Midwest part of the United States. 
is true that they did say that with bet- 
ter utilization of the space which they 
now have, they would be able to accom- 
modate more students and they woul 
be able to save money in the years ahead. 
But the Ford Foundation report 
says that one-fourth to one-third of all 
existing facilities are now inadequate 
and will need to be replaced. Quoting 
directly from the report: 

Upping the utilization would help consid- 
erably. It could make it possible for the col- 
leges in this study to accommodate 50 per- 
cent more students and save $15 million in 
capital outlay. But, it will not solve the 
total facilities problem. 


This is a key sentence not previously 
mentioned: 


But it will not solve the total facilities 
problem, 


And here is another key sentence 
right after it: 

And underestimating the inadequacies of 
present facilities Is resulting in an under 
estimation of money that will be requ 
for all new construction. 


I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House that if ^ 
study were made of the space utilizatio® 
of the two House Office Buildings and 
of the Capitol itself, they might come UP 
with a conclusion that we had if 
space than we could possibly need. 

we took all of the space in the h 
rooms and took the space in the cau 
rooms, and we figured out exactly 
many hours of the day the caucus roo 
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and the hearing rooms were used, some- 
one might well come up with a report 
that if there were better utilization we 
Would not meed as much space as we 
now have, But, the factor we ignore 
is that every single one of our offices is 
Overcrowded and that the third House 
Office Building is desperately needed if 
We are to carry out the work before us. 

Most of the larger colleges throughout 

e country have a person who is 
especially charged with the responsi- 
bility of studying space needs and space 
Utilization. 

This is not true in the smaller colleges 
and this was why the Ford Foundation 
Went in. They at no time came up with 
the conclusion that additional space was 
Not needed. They simply said if it is not 
Utilized better we will need even more 
facilities than we now are estimating. 

To my knowledge, there is no major 
University which is not constantly and 
Continually struggling to find better ways 

utilize space. It is one of the most 
dificult areas in university planning. 
© universities are constantly experi- 
menting to see whether they can increase 
two or three times the traditional size 
ol recitation sections in order to handle 
larger numbers. As they do, they find 
t they have too few classrooms which 
Will hold 50 and 60 students and too 
1 classrooms designed for 15 stu- 
ents. Thus they must decide whether 
go to expensive remodeling of 
Obsolete facilities or to place the larger 
Sections in lecture rooms designed to hold 
icveral hundred students. To do this 
1 to inefficient use of space, at least 
rom a statistical point of view. 
i With the increasing complexity of col- 
"ge science, laboratories in which to 
4 ch that science become more complex 
Pies More specialized. There is, there- 
a e, an automatic reduction in the gen- 
Tal use that can be made of laboratory 
are. When it is possible through new 
magn to achieve greater versatility in 

1 laboratory, it often means that that 
FA aboratory must be vacant one hour for 
fis) hour it is in use, because it takes 

Ully that time to dismantle one demon- 
tion and set up a different one for 
erent course. 
eae report notes that there is a high 
Clan ation between the number of small 
athe in these colleges and poor space 
le lization. Most of the Nation's col- 
0 ges and universities recognize small 
es as one of their most serious prob- 
ms. They do not, however, conduct 
25 ll classes for the sheer pleasure of 
ng wasteful. Rather, they recognize 
ving most of these classes are in the ad- 
fiel ced areas of knowledge—many in the 
whe of greatest concern to the Nation— 
of Ch can be handled by only a handful 
carudents, The colleges must in short 
Pd whether to conduct a course in 
tart State physics or advanced differen- 
in, Sduations for eight students, Know- 
ee this is expensive in terms of the 
5 ber involved, or whether to drop 
th h courses and teach only those things 
at attract large numbers of students. 
po € Ford Foundation report is an im- 
r document which addresses it- 
Prop oard the solution of this kind of 
lem. I commend it to the attention 
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of my colleagues in that context. It does 
not suggest that the needs of education 
are imaginary. It suggests that the needs 
are more critical than we realize and 
points to the need for a multiple ap- 
proach to the problem. 

This report does not, as has been sug- 
gested, indicate a need to review H.R. 
8900. On the contrary it points to an 
urgent need for just this kind of legis- 
lation. 

Reference may also be made to a re- 
port put out by the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. for the National Education As- 
sociation. It is another report which 
emphasizes our growing needs and is be- 
ing interpreted by some persons as some 
kind of reassurance that needs of the 
colleges aren't so great after all. 

The report does not minimize the 
pressures that lie ahead. In fact it says, 
addressing itself to high school students: 

You make up the beginning of the big 
postwar baby boom now reaching college 
age. You are in the forefront of a tre- 
mendous population explosion, More than 
a million young men and women enrolled as 
first-year students in college last fall, Many, 
many more will apply in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 


What is new in the report from which 
some people take comfort? It is the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Somewhere In the United States there Is a 
college for every qualified high school grad- 
uate with purpose, 

The purpose of the report is to help 
young people find that college—to allevi- 
ate the panic that is being caused as 
more and more colleges turn away quali- 
fied applicants. But how much com- 
fort can we take when the report goes on 
to point out that in the fall of 1961 no 
more than 25,000-50,000 unfilled spaces 
existed in all our colleges? 

We know that 5 years from now there 
will be 1 million more 18-year-old youths 
than there are this year. 

We are not talking about 1961. We 
are talking about the future. It takes 
time and planning to provide facilities. 
We who saw the Third House Office 
Building authorized in 1955, and are still 
awaiting the completion of the building, 
should know that. 

The NEA report will serve a useful 
purpose if it can reduce slightly the con- 
cern this year’s high school students are 
experiencing. It will be disastrous if it 
lulls into inaction those who must plan 
for the future. 


Why Author of Best Seller Is Running 
for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


O¥ PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Dem- 
ocratic Party is fortunate to have as a 
candidate in the Eighth District of 
Pennsylvania a man with most unusual 
qualifications—James A. Michener, who 
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is nationally known as the author of the 
bestselling novel “Hawaii” and “Tales of 
the South Pacific.” More recently, he 
published a nonfiction work, “Report of 
the County Chairman,” based on-his ex- 
periences as head of the Citizens for 
Kennedy-Johnson organization in Bucks 
County, Pa. 

Mr. Michener explains in an article 
in the Saturday Evening Post of May 5 
the reasons why a man who has won 
great success as a novelist and free-lance 
writer would want “to get mixed up in 
politics.” I believe all of the Members of 
both Houses will be interested in his rea- 
sons for entering our much-maligned 
profession. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Michener's article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Way I Am RUNNING FOR CONGRESS 
(By James A. Michener) 


In the past months I've been insulted on 
an average of 6 times a day. And I'm sore 
about it. It all started when I was nomi- 
nated by the Democratic Party to run for 
Congress in Pennsylvania's important Eighth 
District, comprising historic Bucks County 
and industrial Lehigh County, which con- 
tains the city of Allentown. The Eighth 
hasn’t elected a Democrat for more than a 
quarter century. 

The insult consisted of this question: 
“Why would a man like you get mixed up 
in politics?” The question still makes me 
mad. Of course, friends asking it have in- 
tended no insult. In fact, I suppose they're 
trying to be flattering. When they use the 
words “a man like you,” they mean a private 
eltizen who is making a reasonably decent 
living and who is under no obligation to any 
political party. 

I fit that description. My normal work as 
a writer provides me with all the excite- 
ment a man needs. This spring, for example, 
if I hadn't accepted the nomination, I would 
have been off to Spain with my builder 
friend, David Peace, of Philadelphia. He 
wanted me to see some bullfights, and I had 
some research to do on an unfinished novel. 
After that, there was talk about a Broadway 
play that some experts were putting together 
around one of my ideas. And when that was 
cleared up, there would be location work on 
the long movie that Fred Zinnemann, who 
made “From Here to Eternity,” was making 
out of my novel "Hawail." I had a world of 
work to do and a keen desire to get started. 

On the surface I would seem to be the 
least likely candidate for public office that 
a major party could find. But three signif- 
cant factors didn’t appear on the surface: 

1. I used to teach American history and 
took the subject very seriously. 

2. I have lived in many foreign nations 
that did not have good government, and I 
haye come to respect self-government as 
one of the highest attainments of man. 

3. As a boy I lived in dire poverty and 
was rescued by scholarships, fellowships, and 
the generosity of our Nation. I owe a debt 
to America which is constantly in my mind 
and which I have always been willing to 
repay, either by volunteering for military 
service or by helping out in Government. 

I consider it insulting for any citizen to 
think that he is above politics. The govern- 
ing of our Nation is one of the most im- 
portant jobs that any of us can be involved 
in. Barry GoLpwarTer thinks it more im- 
portant than running a department store. 
Averell Harriman preferred it to running 
railroads. George Romney chooses govern- 
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ment over making more automobiles. And 
Adlai Stevenson considers it more significant 
than coining money at the law. If I were 
found worthy to participate in the Govern- 
ment of my Nation, I would be happy indeed. 
I would consider the work more important 
than the writing of another book, more 
significant than the making of another 
movie. 

The second irritating part of the sentence 
occurs in the phrase “mixed up in.” These 
words imply that to be Involved in politics 
one must be corrupt, or devious, or stupid. I 
have not found this to be the case. In both 
Hawalli and Pennsylvania I have worked with 
leading politicians of both parties and have 
been able to do sọ without sacrificing 
scruples. I would be proud at any time to 
be “mixed up with’ men like Senators Paul 
Douglas and Jacob Javits or Governors 
Robert Meyner and Mark Hatfleld or Con- 
gressmen Wilbur Mills and John Lindsay. 
None of the professions in which T have 
worked has produced men better than these. 

Another aspect of the phrase “mixed up 
in” alludes to nefarious deals which candi- 
dates are supposed to make before they win 
nominations or elections. I know some- 
thing about this. When I was working in 
Hawali, the Democratic Party was so split 
that Its various factions could meet only in 
the neutral ground of my living room, and I 
went through hours of trying to arrange 
“deals” that would be acceptable to both 
sides and permit us to win the election. 
(We lost.) 

What did these deals consist of? Money, 
specific jobs, vetoes over legislation, payoffs? 
Such points were never discussed. Invari- 
ably the “deals” came down to this: In the 
case of victory, each side would be insured 
fegir consideration in the making of appoint- 
ments, What we argued about were those 
natural concerns of a political party fight- 
ing for survival. I never once heard money, 
payoffs, or jobs for incompetents discussed. 

In Bucks County today our Democratic 
Party is also split wide open. (I always 
seem to choose the tough ones.) I finally 
got the support of both sides; but before 
our ticket was finally arranged, we went 
through 3 weeks of frustrating midnight 
meetings in smoke-filled rooms, trying to 
maneuver one deal“ after another. Finally 
we organized a kind of truce and produced 
an honest slate of superior candidates. 
Graft, jobs, special legislation—these things 
never came up for discussion. But I watched 
strong- minded men almost come to blows 
over matters of abiding principle. 

this time the county Republicans 
were beating their brains out over the same 
problems. I was not privy to their discus- 
sions, but I seriously doubt that they were 
cutting up illegal melons or making im- 
moral deals. They were trying to forge an 
organization that would clobber us in No- 
vember, and they came up with a pretty 
strong slate. 

While this was going on in the county, at 
the State level both Democrats and Republi- 
cans seemed intent on committing hara- 
kiri. On the Democratic side, Philadelphia 
leader Bill Green, who delivered a huge ma- 
jority for Kennedy in 1960, said he didn’t 
like Richardson Dilworth for Governor and 
Was sure Dilworth couldn't win. (Our side 
took Dilworth anyway, knowing him to be 
an appealing man and a great campaigner, 
and later Green joined in support.) 

The Republicans practically tore them- 
selves apart, and President Eisenhower was 
goaded into characterizing their first pro- 
posal—Pennsylvania Superior Court Judge 
Robert E. Woodside and Congressman 
James E. Van ZANDT—as “a miserable ticket.” 
The Republicans finally settled on the strong 
ticket of Congressman WILLIAM W. SCRAN- 
tom for Governor and Van Zanor for Sena- 
tor, which the Democrats promptly labeled 
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as “half miserable.“ Scrawron shot back, 
charging Dilworth with hiding corruption 
when he was mayor of Philadelphia, and the 
biennial public brawl was on. 

My point is this. Far from being unwill- 
ing to “get mixed up in” that kind of poli- 
tics, I find it both exhilarating and reward- 
ing. The arguments, the night meetings, the 
conciliation, the hard work, the battling for 
points on which no honest man should re- 
treat—this is the meat of politics, the tra- 
ditional system whereby we govern ourselves. 

When I was in business, as managing 
editor in a large -book-publishing firm, I 
enjoyed the same kind of competition there, 
and I am convinced that many men in many 
walks of our national life do the same, It 
is the kind of contest that men ought to be 
engaged in. 

But the major reason why any American 
citizen—except those of the clergy and mili- 
tary, who have reason for being excused— 
should be willing to run for office is this: 
The United States has one of the oldest 
continuing forms of government on earth 
today. If you consider all the nations that 
were in existence in 1789, when our Con- 
stitution became effective, you will find that 
most of them have undergone major consti- 
tutional changes. Some, like Great Britain, 
have managed internal shifts gracefully. 
But almost all have had to change, while we 
have prospered under our peculiar and 
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Partly we have succeeded because our 
Founding Fathers laid down a masterful 
plan; partly we have continued because men 
of ability have voluntered to staff that plan. 
To preserve this miracle of stability and to 
transmit it to new generations seems to 
me to be as exalted an undertaking as any 
citizen could be engaged in. Therefore, if 
your neighbor astonishes the town by vol- 
unteering to run for office, don't, for heaven's 
sake, ask him, “Why would a man like you 
get mixed up in politics?” Don't discourage 
him. You may have another Nelson Rocke- 
feller on your hands. He may be just the 
tonic your party needs, 

Three other questions plague the new- 
comer. “Do you have to throw away your 
conscience to become a politician?” I have 
always supposed that men like PAuL DOUGLAS 
and George Romney became politicians be- 
cause they had deep inner convictions. They 
enter the race to further those convictions, 
not bury them. 

“What will you do if the opposition starts 
slinging mud?” This problem always worries 
nonpoliticians more than it does the profes- 
sionals. As LYNDON JOHNSON said when ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, “No man who is 
afraid of standing near the fire has a right 
to be in the Senate.“ I'm running for 1 
of the 435 most important jobs in the 
United States, and the opopsition has a right 
to belt me with every fact they can turn up. 
They won't say anything worse than book 
reviewers have said in the past. My oppo- 
nent, who is the incumbent, is a distin- 
guished lawyer who was a fine district attor- 
ney, and he didn't get where he is by “sling- 
ing mud.” He happens to be more conserva- 
tive in politics than I, and that's about the 
difference between us. For my part, I cam- 
paigned strongly for Senator John F, Ken- 
nedy, without finding it necessary to attack 
President Eisenhower or Vice President 
Nixon, and I certainly have no intention of 
“slinging mud.” 

“Do you think that you or anybody else 
could accomplish much in Washington?” 
The history of any political body consists 
pretty much of what individuals have been 
able to accomplish. If a State sends mental 
and moral zombies to Congress, little will be 
accomplished. If another State sends good 
men, their influence will be multiplied 
throughout the Nation. If I am elected to 
Congress, I will probably accomplish more 
there than I would in equal time as a 
novelist. 
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Because of my own special situation I 
get hammered by one additional question: 
“Since your opponent won in 1960 by more 
than 26,000 votes out of a total of 216,000, 
how do you find the nerve to run against 
him.” These figures don’t scare me a bit, 
I've operated against much worse odds in 
my lifetime.. Pennsylvania is a State that 
tends to elect the man It wants. In 1956 
it chose Eisenhower by a staggering major- 
ity, but on the same ballot elected a Demo- 
crat, JOE CLARK, to the Senate. In 1958 the 
State chose a Democratic Governor, David 
Lawrence, but in the same yote elected a 
Republican Senator, Huon Scorr. If enough 
voters in the Pennsylvania Eighth want me 
to be their Congressman, they'll elect me. 

The only way in which supposedly im- 
pregnable majorities are reduced is for 
somebody to challenge them and win the 
voters over to his side, The history of our 
Nation is replete with men and women wh? 
have won against staggering odds. Young 
men across our Natlon— Republicans and 
Democrats alike—who are reluctant to run 
for office because of ironclad majorities 
against them must not be scared off from 
running on that account. After all, the 
Republican Party didn’t really going 
until 1856. Four years later its gawky 
Congressman, Abe Lincoln, won thé 
Presidency. 


Tabulation of Opinions of the Citizens of 
the 21st Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, 
through five terms in the House of 
Representatives I have regularly sought 
the opinons of the citizens of the 21st 
Congressional. District of California. 
Annual questionnaires have been sent 
to my constituents in order that they 
might better inform their Congressman 
on their own wishes and opinions, 

Tabulations have been completed on 
our 10th annual questionnaire. There 
is no question that they are significant: 
they represent the opinions of thou- 
sands of Americans. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I submit 
the results to the 1962 questionnaire for 
the attention of the Members: 


re harm than 70805 

2. should tt the United States bu 
U.N, bonds to “pick up the 
tab” for those nations who do 

e e 

3. wer you favor another summit 
ce to ease apes 

4. should we act now to carrect the 
tragedy of Cuba 

5. Should we quarantine Cuba with 
an economic blockade?__.._..... 

6. Is out Dag ye in the stratery and 
tactics of the Communist con- 
ere important in our mill- 
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7. Do you. bellove the threat from 
the Communist n is 
ian from 


8, Do you consider Extremists of 
the right“ moro of a threat than 
those of the loſt? . 

9. Do you consider scientific infor- 
mation resulting from a U.S. 
moon flight worth its $40,000,- 


10. Should Congress increase social 
security taxes to provide medi- 
cal care for those covered by so- 
cial. socurity?.. <2 eee 

11. Should Congress delegate to the 
President power to lower (or 
8 

12. The Vresident advocates freer 
trade by lowering tarifis. Do 


compensate displaced persons? 
14. Should Congress create a cabinet- 
leval Department of Urban 
Affairs and Honsing?_.......... 
15, Should the Federal Government 
subsidize the construction of 


Americans for Democratic Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Columbia Record of Columbia, S.C., has 
printed an editorial comment on the or- 
ganization, Americans for Democratic 
Action, which I feel is most appropriate 

describing the ideological outlook of 
this organization. The editorial, printed 
in the May 3, 1962, issue of the Columbia 
rd, is entitled “Shouldn’t ADA Be 

the ASA?” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 

ECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHOULDN'T ADA BE THE ASA? 

The organization that has become the 
leading political voice of liberalism in Ameri- 
da. Americans for Democratic Action, is and 

been misnamed. It should be known as 

ricans for Socialist Action. Both the 
Past and present of the organization de- 
Mands such nomenclature. 

In his “Marxism Socialism in the United 
States,” the eminently respected scholar, 
i el Bell, wrote that “the Socialists who 
ert the (Socialist) party during the war 
Were instrumental in creating * the 
Americans for Democratic Action.” Albert 

„ Mollegen in his “The Religious Basis of 

estern Socialism” also declared that most 
Of the neo-Calvinist Socialists belong to, 
Or are favorably disposed to, Americans for 
Democratic Action.” 

It is not unreasonable that, in seeking a 

me for the new society, its members should 

Ve avoided the term “Socialist,” which was 
and is pejorative. Democratic, on the other 
hand, is ameliorative and thus much more 

sirable, Objectives of the tion, 
it ever. are unchanged by whatever title 

Wears. 
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At its meeting on Saturday, April 28, the 
Socialists were repeating some of their old 
demands and, betimes, chastising the Ken- 
nedy administration. Why the ‘criticism? 
The President believes in persuasion of labor 
and management to the will of his Council 
of Economic Advisers before introducing 
coercive action, 

The Socialists stand to the left of the 
President. They wouldn't bother with the 
“persuasion” in American economy. They'd 
simply direct. 

Their convention adopted a resolution 
calling for a “positive planned program for 
economic growth in the 1960's.“ Although 
specific legislative proposals were omitted, 
the resolution proposed a long-range grand 
design coordinating public and private ef- 
forts to provide full employment and pro- 
duction. 

The Socialists’ resolution also suggested 
that the President send Congress each year 
an additional message called the economic 
performance budget, which would fit his 
annual proposals into long-range programs, 
This, the Socialists said, would substitute 
“planning under freedom for random and 
improvised policies.” 

Whether the country is willing to accept 
the Socialists’ planned economy in place 
of its enterprise system, we know not. 

On Saturday, also, the Socialists recog- 
nized two of their charter members: Demo- 
cratic Senator Hubert Humphrey and Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., special assistant to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Both were presented awards 
for their “intellectual and political contri- 
butions to the goals of ADA and the cause 
of liberalism in general.“ 


A Salute to Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to salute the State 
of Israel. In 1948 when Israel declared 
its independence, President Truman im- 
mediately recognized it as a new nation, 
His action met with the approval of all 
Americans. There is no nation on earth 
which cherishes freedom and the right 
to govern itself so much as we. This 
small country of Israel caught our sym- 
pathy and admiration as no one had 
dreamed possible. We have followed its 
every move, and have assisted wherever 


possible. 

This Nation made up of people from 
almost every country on earth faced 
great difficulties in the beginning. It 
was a barren land and there was a great 
shortage of natural resources, but these 
ingenious people did not feel helpless. 
They were steeped in the traditions of 
their ancestors, and their Bible scholars, 
after careful research, relocated many 
of the sites of ancient times which had 
contributed so much to the civilization of 
that period. Many of these sites have 
been restored and redeveloped and are 
adding greatly to the progress of this 
small and great nation. Now, 14 years 
have passed since Israel became a free 
and independent state. We can see the 
magnificent achievements made by this 
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nation of people who were once perse- 
cuted and homeless. 

I know of no other nation on earth 
which has accomplished so much in such 
a short period, 

I salute the leaders of the State of 
Israel and its proud people at this time 
and wish it and them Godspeed in the 
days ahead. 


Excerpts From Address by Senator 
Wiley Before International Conven- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I was privileged to address the 13th In- 
ternational Convention of the Federation 
of State, County, and Municipal Employ- 
ees, in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Over the years, these public servants 
have performed faithful, distinguished— 
but often unheralded—work in attend- 
ing to the business of the people. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
excerpts from my address dealing with 
the need to improve the status of public 
service and the public employees. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ROLE OF STATURE FoR PUBLIC EMPLOYEES— 
EXCERPTS From ADDRESS sy SENATOR WILEY 


Friends, Iam happy to be with you; to wel- 
come you delegates of Canada, Puerto Rico, 
Panama, and the United States, to Wiscon- 
sin, 

Over the years, I have enjoyed working 
with you—members of the Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees. 

The convening of your 13th international 
convention here in Milwaukee is particularly 
fitting since the federation was, to a large 
degree, envisioned and conceived—and then 
transformed into reality—by the dedicated 
work and leadership of an outstanding son 
of Wisconsin, Arnold S. Zander. 

Considering it a personal privilege to be 
a longtime friend of your founder and presi- 
dent, I have enjoyed many a kaffee klatch"” 
session with Arnold on problems relating not 
only to your union, but to other broad-scope 
topics, stretching to the horizons of the 
world. Yes, we have discussed: peace and 
war; communism and its threat; the eco- 
nomic picture, including the impact of in- 
lation upon our economy; and other local, 
national, and international issues. 

Believing that my friendship for Arnold 
does not too greatly color my objectivity, let 
me, however, say this: I believe he represents 
the quality of leadership that not only best 
serves you; but also favorably reflects upon 
your union, and the role of unionism, itself, 
in the American life and in the world. 

Founded in 1932 and chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor in 1936, your 
federation, now nearing a 225,000 member- 
ship mark, reflects the need of employees, 
even in Government, to speak with one voice 
in: Representing your interests; establish- 
ing better working conditions; improving 
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employment policies; obtaining benefits sim- 
ilar to workers in nongovernmental employ- 
ment; and otherwise attempting to lift not 
only the standards of employment, but the 
stature of the employee. 

GOVERN MENTAL EMPLOYMENT 


In our Nation, there has been a tremendous 
Increase over the years in governmental em- 
ployment. 

According to the 1960 census, 1 in 5 of all 
employed persons work for the Federal, State, 
or local government. With such a high 
ratio of government employment, there is— 
in my jJudgment—a need for a reappraisal of: 
The role of the public servant in our eco- 
nomic-political life; consideration of his 
needs; reevaluation of his contribution to 
our progress; and reexamination of the limi- 
tations on his activity in our economic and 
political life. 

ROLE OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


Over the years, our respective countries 
have long benefitted from your faithful, dis- 
tin, ed—but often unheralded—work in 
the public service. Taken for granted, this 
dedicated effort has been generally under- 
evaluated rather than overevaluated. Con- 
sequently, I believe there is a need for: 
Creating a more accurate picture of the dis- 
tinctive role of the public servant; dis- 

blanket depreciations of public 
service; and assuring a status of commen- 
surate respect and prominence in national 
Ute. 

This is absolutely essential, in my judg- 
ment, to be fair to you; to maintain respect 
for the public service; and to continue to 
attract the high calibre of competent indi- 
viduals needed to conduct the business of 
the people. 

IMPROVED MANAGEMENT-PERSONNEL 
RELATIONS 


The improvement of management-per- 
sonnel relations also requires enlightened 
understanding to serve as a basis for policy- 
making. 3 

Fundamental principles of good relations, 
of course, involve: 

1. Recognizing bona fide organizations 
representing the interest of public em- 
ployees—which should not, though, include 
the right to strike. 

2. Providing the employee a proportionate 
voice in formation and administration of 
personnel policies. 

3. Provide realistic grievance policies. 

4. Generally, adopt more effective meas- 
ures for meeting the needs of the employee, 
improving working conditions and the 
status of public service. 

As in the past then, your federation— 
particularly this conventlon—will, I am con- 
fident, provide constructive analyses of prob- 
lems and recommendations for policies. As 
always, these will be valuable not only in 
attempting to resolve problems confronting 
you, as a union, but also, as in the past, 
reflect constructively upon larger-scope chal- 
lenges confronting us. 

NATIONAL LEGISLATION 

Por the most part, your relations and ne- 
gotiations are conducted with local and State 
governments. Nevertheless, you, particularly 
representing U.S. employees, have a deep in- 
terest in legislation now before Congress. 

Currently, these bills include: The Presi- 
dent's recommendations authorizing with- 
holding union dues—looking toward an ex- 
tension of this privilege to State, county, 
and local governments; unemployment com- 
pensation; medical care for the aged; Fed- 
eral aid to education; civil service legislation 
(particularly as this may—now or later— 
be reflected in the status of your employ- 
ment); and, among others, revision and lib- 
eralization of the social security laws. 

Particularly, I appreciate, and share, the 
interest of U.S. delegates, representing Wis- 
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consin and other States, in eligibility of the 
public employee under the social security 
program. 

Over the years, I have supported the idea 
of providing such coverage, including recog- 
nition of the need for creating equitable and 
workable plans in relation to existing retire- 
ment systems. Over all, there is a real need 
for maintaining good, realistic levels of com- 
pensation and benefits—for the working, as 
well as retirement years. 

WORLD PICTURE 


As a U.S, Senator—and as a citizen—I, like 
yourselves, find it necessary to concentrate 
upon and make special effort to resolve the 
problems which are of major importance to 
me. 

However, we must not lose ourselves in a 
perspectively limited world. 

Around the globe, as well as elsewhere in 
the life of our respective countries, there are 
great, broadscope challenges of significance, 
not only to our individual interests, but to 
our national progress and peace—and per- 
haps our survival. 

What are these larger scope challenges? 
In reviewing the world picture, high priority, 
in my judgment, needs to be accorded the 
following: 

1. Preventing a third world war; or, more 
positively, exerting every justified effort to- 
ward promoting peace and progress in the 
world. 

2. Maintaining strong, healthy free world 
economies: to support the skyrocketing costs 
of defense; to meet the ever-growing needs of 
fast-expanding national populations; to pro- 
vide the wherewithal to fulfill the needs of 
the free world. 

3. Engaging in a greater effort to encour- 
age all people—of all walks of life: to become 
aware of—educated about—and dedicated to 
making a contribution for coping with the 
threats, and, yes, fulfillment of great promises 
of a better life for humanity in this fast- 
advancing world. 


What Price Foreign Residual Oil? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in- 
creasing public assistance expenditures 
and human misery in coal producing 
States, it seems to me, are a high price 
to pay for the growing reliance of eastern 
spa igs industrial areas on a foreign 

uel. 

A comprehensive public welfare report, 
June 1, 1960-May 31, 1961, prepared by 
the Department of Public Welfare of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, con- 
tains much food for thought. Pennsyl- 
vania’s public assistance program is de- 
fined as “a family centered, community 
based program, providing income main- 
tenance, medical care, and other rehabil- 
itative social services to needy families 
and individuals.” 

Statewide, 4 out of every 100 Pennsyl- 
vanians were receiving public assistance 
on May 31, 1961. The number of per- 
sons receiving assistance from the of- 
fice of public assistance, through county 
boards of assistance, was 422,931 at the 
end of fiscal 1961, an increase of about 
15 percent over the end of fiscal 1960. 
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Pennsylvania’s average percentage of 
unemployment rose from 6.4 percent of 
the total population at the end of fiscal 
1960 to 9.3 percent at the end of fiscal 
1961. This was 26 percent higher than 
the national rate. 

The Pennsylvania. coal industry has 
been so hard hit that the State has 
dropped from second to West Virginia 
among coal-producing States to third, 
behind West Virginia and Kentucky. 

It is impossible to supply statistics to 
pinpoint the precise number of jobs lost 
in Pennsylvania coal mining and exact 
amount of public assistance dollars paid 
out due to loss of markets for Pennsyl- 
vania coal in States where industries 
have abandoned coal as an energy fuel 
and now burn foreign residual oil. 

Nobody can deny that Pennsylvania 
has been hurt because neighbor States 
are today burning less coal and more 
foreign oil than formerly. It is as obvi- 
ous as the sun in the heavens. 

It is understandable how many of our 
citizens can become bitter and disillu- 
sioned over unemployment, privation, 


suffering, and social injustice while other `, 


Americans ignore their plight and re- 
fuse to consider the price to national 
welfare and security that is being paid 
for residual oil being brought to the 
Atlantic seaboard from foreign lands in 
foreign flagships, manned by alien sea- 
men. 

Is this fair? Is it decent? Is it good 
business? Does it make any sense? Has 
it any justification? 


Merit Rating Conference of American 
Federation of Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we in 
Chicago are very proud of the American 
Federation of Teachers. I have been & 
member of a local of that union in Chi- 
cago for more than 40 years. 

On March 17, 1962, the president of 
that local made an able statement on 
merit rating. Mr. John M. Fewkes, the 
president, is one of Chicago’s outstanding 
civic leaders. There are many other no- 
ble men and women in that local who 
work untiringly for better education and 
for improvement not merely in the sta- 
tus of teachers, but also in the quality of 
instruction. One of the many such lead- 
ers is Miss Mary Herrick, who has de- 
voted her life to these causes, and who 
deserves the highest commendation for 
her service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement by Mr. Fewkes 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


1962 


JOHN M. Fewkes’ OPENING STATEMENT, AMER= 
ICAN FEDERATION ory TEACHERS MERIT RAT- 
Ixa CONFERENCE, MARCH 17. 1962 


All teachers throughout the Nation who 
belong to the American Federation of Teach- 
ers are ready and anxious to im their 
educational offerings to the students in their 

ms. They welcome improved teach- 
ing methods, new media of communication, 
better curricula and materials and are con- 
Stantly striving for greater excellence in 
teaching, 

The American Federation of Teachers fully 
Tealizes that the education of the children 
of our Nation must constantly improve if our 
Nation is to fulfill its destiny of leadership 
in a world fighting a death battle between 
freedom and totalitarian regimentation. 

Teachers are turning to the American Fed- 
tration of Teachers in ever-increasing num- 

rs because they are convinced that their 
Professional aspirations and goals can best 

Attained and their rights as teachers pro- 
tected through a professional organization 
Which has as its major concern the proper 
ctioning of the classroom in the public 
Schools of America and consequently has 
deep interest in the welfare of the teachers 
Who serve in the classrooms. 
American Federation of Teachers has 
Called this conference in the city af Chicago 
y in an attempt to throw the spotlight 
Of truth upon an insidious nightcrawler er- 
Toneously called salary determination by 
t rating. Teachers from all over the 
West are here because of their concern 
Over the fact that periodically this fully dis- 
to ited idea pops up like worms at night 
t Plague teachers and throw school systems 
nto turmoil, 
a is nothing new about the idea of 
ot g teachers’ salaries by some type 
Merit rating. It has been tried and dis- 
anced in many school systems during the 
50 years. Gary, Ind., Chicago's next door 
Neighbor, had a very chaotic experience with 
Merit rating and discarded it as a source of 
dissension, discord and favoritism, thereby 
Preventing a complete revolt on the part of 

e teachers. St. Paul and Minneapolis also 
*uffered through and got rid of merit rating, 
one November 16, 1960, as president of the 
inn e80 Teachers Union the following was 

eluded in my statement before the board of 
education: 
atie e subject of determining teachers’ sal- 
be 3 DY some method of merit rating should 
dropped completely, absolutely, at once, 
and for all time if the board of education 1s 
— interested in the morale of the 
achers, 
Here are 12,691 signatures of teachers 
from 451 schools (391 elementary, 55 high 
hools, and 5 college branches), evidencing 
m terable opposition to so-called merit rat- 
of n any form and calling upon the board 
a education to drop the subject. These 
den*tures were hurriedly gathered in a few 

ars time and represent approximately 86 
in t of the regularly certificated teachers 

„the Chicago public schools. 
th, "The Chicago Teachers Union is mandated 
the ctore to take all necessary to resist 

further institution of merit rating in the 
hicago Public schools.” 
* As America attempts to recruit and retain 
mao icient number of qualified teachers to 
take the schools of the Nation, nothing will 
the the place of ndequate, equitable salary 
edules based upon education, training 


st be nutomatic during satisfactory serv- 
istrators whose objectivity and abilities 


Min 
vary, 
quent rating might be seized upon as a 
ir by an authoritarian administrator who 
oe the qualities and abilities of leadership 
in ssary to inspire and enthuse his faculty 

Order to put the fear of reduced salary 
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into the hearts of teachers, but the price 
such administrator inevitably pays in loss of 
faculty cooperation, trust and respect is far 
too great to compensate for the power to 
determine salary by a rating edict. 

Truly competent school administrators 
who are teacher leaders, devoted to the im- 
provement of the educational offering in 
the schools under their charge shudder at 
the idea of being responsible for determin- 
ing the salaries of teachers by some merit 
rating scheme. Please note the “Case 
Against Merit Pay,” by Superintendent 
Charles H. Wilson, of Highland Park, which 
you will find in your packet of materials. 

In a small school system with only one 
administrator who was an omniscient, be- 
nevolent person with a genuis rating, possibly 
merit rating might work until all of the 
faculty found out just where they stood on 
the ladder of the administrator's opinion. 
Then the dissension and the exodus from 
the school would start. Even those fayored 
few rated above their fellow teachers would 
soon become uncomfortable and if displaced 
at the top by some more successful apple 
polisher would also become resentful and 
embittered. 

Dr, John W. Studebaker, former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, has stated that no 
system of measurement has ever been de- 
vised which will indicate how many dollars 
one teacher is better than another.” 

A careful study of teacher evaluation 
methods, made by the Coordinator of the 
Research Department of the Buffalo schools 
and published by Syracuse University in 
1953, says that “the minimum time required 
for observing the work of one teacher would 
be 5 full days a year, and that only observed 
evidence must be put in the teacher's record. 
Two people at least must put in the 5 full 
days’ time each year to make the rating 


system 
can or does allow that much time for ex- 
tended observation of each teacher. Re- 
member how 37 Schenectady teachers were 
awarded increases by the court because they 
had not been visited, yet rated low. 

No satisfactory scale for rating successful 
teaching has ever been devised; nor in the 
present state of educational theory can one 
be devised. In a recent study, 60 supervisors 
rated the same teachers, The variation in 
the ratings was such that no salary schedule 
could ever have been based on them. But 
under a merit system, one of those super- 
visors would have decided what pay those 
teachers should receive according to the 
personal bias of that particular supervisor. 


How then could anyone with a knowl- 


edge of the individual differences in teachers 
and administrators expect hundreds of ad- 
ministrators to grade thousands of teachers 
on a fair and a uniform basis? What a 
clamor would be started to be transferred 
to schools where the principals graded 
lenlently and what bitterness would arise 
where the principals were martinets. Merit 
rating makes inevitable the establishment 
of an internal political machine based upon 
individual greed which, in turn, leads to 
corruption of the basest kind. 

The only real valid argument for merit 
rating is that it could be used to keep the 
majority of teachers’ salaries low and to 
give a false picture of the salary schedule 
by placing a few teachers at high salaries. 
This would indeed be poor economy in the 
world of today and would not fool the 
teachers. 

It is interesting that at a time when merit 
systems are on a decrease throughout the 
Nation, demands for them are still heard. 
As the costs of living rise, many people look 
first to where essential spending can be cut— 
in contrast to so-called voluntary spending 
on liquor, tobacco, cosmetics, gambling, etc. 
The inference is that there is only so much 
money to go around and that we are spend- 
ing too much for education. Proyerbially, 
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teachers’ salaries are the first to come under 
attack in such a situation and now we hear 
the cry that we cannot spend as much on 
the chuckleheaded“ teacher as on the 
“artist” teacher. 

There are very few “chuckleheaded” 
teachers and it is paradoxical to find some 
schools of education underselling their own 
Product. Teachers have to undergo a very 
exhaustive and selective period 
before they come under the eagle eyes of 
omnipotent superintendents and boards of 
education for selection as teachers. If 
teachers are being poorly trained by uni- 
versities and colleges and being hired by 
school administrators in spite of such poor 
training and ability, let us put the blame 
where it belongs. It is very weak-kneed 
administrative policy to weed teachers out 
of the profession, who are not effective in 
their work, by starving them. There are 
available to all school systems proper pro- 
cedures by which an ineffective teacher can 
be dismissed. Nowhere in the United States 
of America does teacher tenure protect an 
inefficient teacher in his position. It is my 
contention that the vast majority of 
teachers in the United States are much finer 
and doing a much better job of teaching 
than their salaries would warrant. 

The United States of America cannot 
afford to sell education short. The next 
10 years must see a greater percentage of 
the finest graduates of our universities and 
colleges attracted to teaching. This can 
only be done if adequate salary schedules 
(based upon training and experience), sick 
leave, terminal pay, hospitalization, pen- 
sions, smaller classes, good working condi- 
tions, firm support in discipline, sympa- 
thetic intelligent administration, and above 
all, improved cooperation and respect from 
parents and all citizens are assured to 
teachers. ‘ 

Union teachers in Chicago and through- 


to meet the 
We ask that all citizens, all boards of edu- 
cation, and all school administrators dis- 
card once and for all the idea of determining 
teachers“ salaries by merit rating schemes. 
We ask this in the interest of the students 
in the public schools as a necessary step in 
recruiting and retaining qualified college 
graduates in the teaching profession. 


What’s Happened to Horatio? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
3 Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Morris Speizman, a good friend of mine 
from Charlotte, N.C., recently sent me a 
copy of an article he has written entitled 
What's Happened to Horatio?” 

Mr. Speizman's article gives a very 
clear picture of some of the frustrations 
encountered by the small businessman in 
our rapidly expanding economy. I feel 
that my colleagues in the House will find 
the article most interesting and inform- 
ative, and, under unanimous consent, I 
insert it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

WHAT HAPPENED TO Horatio? 
(By Morris Speizman) . 

In the good old days, when Horatio Alger 
was in his prime, a young man could start 
out with 5 cents or $5 and work it up to a 
zillion dollars. All that he had to do was 
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work hard, save his money, marry the boss's 
daughter, and by the end of chapter 10, he 
was living in the “big house on top of the 
hill.” This was the ambitious dream which 
developed the greatness of America. 

Today, we are living in a different world. 
If one could use current television parlance, 
it would be possible to classify the farmer, 
the union worker, and the veteran as “Un- 
touchables.” We could further classify big 
business, such as General Motors, Du Pont, 
General Electric, etc., as the “Inaccessibles.” 
Using the same yardstick, my feeling is that 
the small- and medium-sized businessman 
would be classified merely as the “Unmen- 
tionables.” 

We are witnessing the expenditure of liter- 
ally billions of dollars for the farmer, the 
laborer, and the veteran. Big business has 
access to public funds, and private under- 
writings, which enable it to withstand the 
pressure put upon it by rising material and 
labor costs, and still maintain: a return for 
its stockholders. 

In this same day and age, however, there 
seems to be no mention of any assistance or 
incentive for the small or medium size busi- 
ness. True, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, like its predecessor, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, has been set 
up for this specific purpose. However, many 
of us can recall the days when the Recon- 
struction Finance ation served merely 
as a bailout for decrepit old businesses with 
reavy real estate holdings and other fixed 
assets. Even in those halcyon days, the 
small man, on the way up, couldn’t get his 
foot in the door of an RFC office. No equi- 
ties to loan against“ was the polite turn- 
down. Today, there has been some mild re- 
laxation of this policy, but to get an SBA 
loan, or an SBIC loan, he has to pledge his 
life, fill out dozens of forms, and months 
later when it is all over, he will probably get 
a $3,000 commitment (if his net worth is 
$10,000). Forgive the exaggerations, but 
we are endeavoring to make our point. 

A recent release by the Research Institute 
of America, based upon the data in the 
“Quarterly Finance Reports for Manufactur- 
ing Corporations” published by the PTC- 
SEC, had some frightening information, The 
overall average profit on sales before taxes, 
of all manufacturing corporations in this 
country was 8 percent. However, this con- 
trasted with the 2.6 percent profit to sales 
before taxes, of companies with sales under 
$1 million. Companies with sales of $1 mil- 
lion to $5 million showed a jump to 42 
percent, and this went up in direct ratio to 
the volume of sales until it reached a maxi- 
mum of 12.8 percent for companies doing 
$1 billion per year in sales, and over, In 
other words, the bigger they are—the more 
they make. 

The contrast was even more marked when 
broken down into durable and nondurable 
goods. In the durable goods category, com- 
panies with sales under $5 million showed 
an average of 3.6 percent profit to sales be- 
fore taxes; whereas the overall average of 
manufacturing companies with over $5 mil- 
lion in sales, showed an average of 9.2 per- 
cent, In nondurable goods, the respective 
percentages for small concerns (under $5 
million in sales) was 3.1 percent, versus 9.6 
percent for the big brothers. 

Now, let’s get back to financing. Large 
concerns have access to equity capital at 
reasonable rates, through public offerings of 
stock, as well as through private offerings 
of debentures, bonds, notes, etc., from in- 
surance companies, pension funds, and other 
normal sources. The small businessman 
must go, hat in hand, to the lending officer 
in his local bank. Here he is faced with the 
same dilemma that he met in connection with 
SBA or SBIC loans. He must show a state- 
ment—a statement which Is usually indica- 
tive of a 1-to-1 ratio or even less. (That is, 
his net quick assets are equal to his lia- 
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bilities.) The usual result Is that he gets 
a character loan on a very short maturity (if 
he has an honest face and a good reputa- 
tion.) Otherwise, he must look elsewhere 
for financing. 

Elsewhere, in many cases, means factoring 
of his accounts receivable and similar ar- 

ents. Factoring costs a great deal 
more than the equity capital which the large 
corporation can obtain at prime rates in the 
market. The small businessman must pay 
anywhere from 9 percent to as high as 18 
percent or 20 percent for the use of this 
money. 

Now, let us suppose that Horatio is in the 
“widget” manufacturing business, and con- 
trols a closely held corporation. He has 
been plodding along, making a first-class 
“widget,” and has been able to expand his 
business through World War II, Korea, etc., 
until he now has a volume of about a mil- 
lion and a half dollars in sales per year. 
He employs 100 fine men and women, who 
receive fringe benefits, such as pension and 
retirement funds, hospitalization, in addi- 
tion to social security, unemployment com- 
pensation, etc. Horatio runs a tight ship, 
and at the end of the year it can be 
indicated that he has made a profit, before 
taxes, of $120,000. Uncle Sam takes a bite 
of 52 percent on all over the first $25,000 in 
taxes, or approximately $55,600. Before that, 
however, his State income tax runs about 6 
percent or $7,500. His county and city also 
levy taxes, at a rate of 3.11 mills on his in- 
ven , which runs approximately $350,000. 
In addition, there is an intangible tax in 
his State, which will cost him approximately 
$2,000 each year, 

Horatio has been living in a modest-to- 
comfortable way, and he draws $35,000 a 
year in salaries and bonuses. This, of 
course, entitles him to pay another series of 
State, Federal, county and city taxes, as well 
as the intangible tax, and here again, his 
persona] taxes will total approximately $12,- 
000. So after analyzing the above figures 
it is readily evident that Horatio, who is giv- 
ing employment to 100 willing workers, has 
succeeded in selling $1,500,000 worth of 
“widgets,” and for that privilege, he goes 
home with $23,000 added to his net worth. 
But wait one moment. The $23,000 which 
he has added to his net worth does not ac- 
count for his household expenses, doctor's 
bills, insurance, etc. Normally, his house- 
hold expenses will run approximately 
$15,000 each year. This leaves him with ex- 
actly $8,000 to put in his bank account. 
Poor, pitiful shnook. 

Would he not be better off to liquidate 
his business immediately? The company has 
a book value of about $500,000. He could 
probably sell out or liquidate for $300,000. 
He could invest this $300,000 in tax-free mu- 
nicipal or State bonds, or turnpike revenue 
bonds, all of which are free of Federal taxes, 
at a net return of approximately 314 percent 
to 4 percent. He would be able to retire 
and “live happily ever after,” with an income 
of about $10,000 per year, plus what he and 
his wife would eventually draw from social 
security, etc. Naturally he does have some 
life insurance policies which would supple- 
ment the savings, for Horatio has been a 
frugal and farsighted man. 

We can end the diatribe at this point, 
and say that he did so, and lived happily 
ever afterward, but that would not be true. 
For all of us who are Horatios at the bridge 
(or behind it, or under it), are still striving 
to reach the apple which is held in front of 
our donkeylike noses, and as long as we live 
we will be pushing the cart while reaching 
for the bit of sugar, unmindful of the flick 
of the driver's whip. Before we get too 
maudlin about this situation, however, it 
might be well to point out some corrective 
measures which might help revive the op- 
portunities for Horatio's son and grandson. 

We must assume that this country has 
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owed us its greatness in no small measure, to 
the efforts of the individual, to the Horatio 
Alger ideal (or as Mr. Whyte in the “Organ- 
ization Man” calls it, the Protestant ethic"). 
If we still pay more than just lipservice to 
this ideal of the full exercise of the potential 
of each individual in this free capitalistic 
society, then why not give the individual an 
opportunity to grow? We protect the farmer: 
we protect the worker; we protect the vet- 
teran. Can we not give some small measure 
of incentive (rather than protection) to the 
little businessman? We suggest the follow- 
ing as a start: e 

1. Increase the tax base at which our taxes 
are surcharged, from $25,000 to- $100,000. 
Such a tax base should be linked with thé 
purchasing value of the dollar in the same 
way as wages are linked to cost-of-living 
indexes. Since the $25,000 basis was ar- 
rived at, the dollar has eroded in value to 
the point where it is a nonrealistic figure- 
A $100,000 base for a giant corporation means 
nothing. But is often the difference be- 
tween life and death for the small indi- 
vidual entrepreneur, or closely held cor- 
poration, 

2. Set a very definite inventory percentage 
cushion for all businesses doing less 
$5 million per year in sales, In the 1961 
Internal Revenue Service regulations, the 
cost value of inventory must be contras 
with the market (or stated) value in the 
income tax returns. Everyone knows that 
a cushion in the inventory is one of the feu 
methods by which a small business can 
weather unexpected storms. This has been 
taken away from him, A reasonable formula 
should be arrived at, that would help bim 
ride out the dips in his business cycles. 

3. Whereas the large concern ni 
buys new capital equipment, the smaller 
company, closely held or individual, is ofte? 
forced to buy the castoff capital equipment 
which finds its way into the used machinery 
market. A more realistic depreciation 
schedule which would compare favorably 
with that used for new machines, should be 
applicable to second hand machinery. 

In connection with the depreciation, an“ 
other fact comes to light. The fastest sched- 
ules, even recently liberalized, have very little 
relation to the facts of life. Most machinery 
loses its profit potential much quicker the 
it loses its useful life. For example, a ſu 
fashion hosiery knitting machine p t 
for $60,000 in 1955, is worth $300 today. NO 
because it has been worn out—but because 
the profit on the merchandise that it m 
has completely disappeared, through style 
changes. What is true of knitting machine’ 
is also true of many other types of ind 
equipment from one end of our econ 
to the other. 

In other parts of the world, depreciation 
schedules are very elastic and in many © 
are left to the judgment of the individual 
corporation. The quicker they depreciate ity 
the less they have as a reserve against p 
in later years. Frankly, it all evens out. Bu 
in our case, the small man is handicapped 
in not being able to write off his deprecia tion 
against early profits, which all too quic 
shrink to the vanishing point, . 

The above are but three general areas in 
which our Government can help the small 
and medium sized business man perpe ch 
his existence, There are many others, SU 
as estate and inheritance taxes, etc., but W° 
doubt whether any action can be taken along 
these lines because of two reasons: First 
all, we are faced with vast pressures to 
other groups whose interests are op d 
the small businessman; and secondly a 
even more important, the great and h jè 
inertia which grips our lawmakers when 
comes to a dramatic reappraisal of oux g 
structure. So, what is ahead for Horatio 
son and grandson? 

In his own case, Horatio is urging bis #5 
to join some big company and become 
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Obedient, hardworking organization man. 

may lose the thrill of adventure and 
achlevement that comes to the individual 
Who has “met the enemy and conquered 
him.” On the other hand, he will have 
the sweet calm assurance that he can look 
forward to spending his twilight years in 
u trailer camp or cottage at Fort Lauder- 

e or St. Petersburg, secure in the knowl- 
edge that he has been taken care of by his 
Corporation, complete with retirement fund 
Payments, and gold watch. 

Perhaps he will like it. He will work 
and worry Just as hard as Horatio did. But 
Will the myriads of junior Horatio’s have 
the incentive to exercise their full potential 

& giant corporation where the rules are— 
do your job, don't push, don't go out on a 
umb. make all decisions in committee so 
the buck can be gracefully passed? Horatio 
Senior would hate it—but then the dyeing 

of independents he stands for will 
don be extinct. Speak kindly of the dead. 
ratio was a fine man. 


Moose Lodge Fights Muscular 
Dystrophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 10,1962 


wt: WILEY. Mr. President, chapter 
te of “Serving Your Community”’—a 
ries of articles by Frank A. Aukofer, 
Teflects the splendid way in which one 
ore service organization—the Loyal 
der of Moose—is serving Wisconsin 
and the Nation. 
at ae unanimous consent to have the 
cle printed in the Appendix of the 


RD. 
in ere being no objection, the article 
8 ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
RD, as follows: 
[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Apr. 27, 1962] 
Moose Lopas Ficuts MUSCULAR DYsrropHy— 
Sot WaLwoatH Unrr or Association GOT 
TART BECAUSE OF JANESVILLE GROUP 
i (By Frank A. Aukofer) 
Agha SVILE, Wis.—In this area, they are 
mun’ the dread disease that weakens the 
be cles of children, and they are doing it 
Thee of the Moose lodge here. 
are € people of Rock and Walworth Counties 
leanne fighting muscular dystrophy phys- 
and yi they are donating money for research 
hot treatment. But chances are they would 
Mer be doing anything if it were not for the 


they, the Rock-Walworth county chapter of 


tiw two Moose members—Curtis Mayfield, 
the e retary of the lodge and secretary of 
Mappa pter, and the late Everett C. Harper. 
Clyj. 24 Who in 1957 was State chairman for 
the id alen for the Moose, gives credit for 
look t to Harper. “I was always on the 
Birne for civic projects“ Mayfield said. 
UD wi and I got to talking, and he came 
Ostrea the idea. We never had a muscular 

phy drive before that.“ 

COLLECTED $4,000 FIRST YEAR 


mat? two men took it up with other Moose 
. Who soon became enthusiastic 
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about the idea, They invited a representa- 
tive of the Muscular Dystrophy Association 
to help them get a campaign started. 

They collected $4,000 that first year. A 
battery of telephones was set up in the lodge, 
and men and women of the Moose used them 
to drum up volunteers, who handled house- 
to-house canvassing. The Moose also placed 
canisters in most business places. 

In 1958, the Moose enlisted the aid of the 
Janesville Fire Department. The coopera- 
tive effort brought in $6,000 that year. 

There was only one problem. Because the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association had no of- 
ficial connection in the area, none of the 
money collected could be returned to the 
community. But the assoclation held 25 
percent of the funds in escrow until such 
time as a chapter might be formed. 

S. Mayfield called an organizational meet- 
ing and invited the Moose and members of 
the fire department. The Rock-Walworth 
chapter was chartered August 31, 1959. 

Mayfield has been secretary ever since. 
And many of the other officers and members 
of the chapter came either from the Moose 
or the fire department. d 

The Janesville idea caught on. Now all 
of the 44 Moose lodges in Wisconsin raise 
funds for muscular dystrophy. 

But the Moose lodge does not limit its 
community activities to charitable drives. 
Like Moose lodges all over the State, the one 
in Janesville runs a potpourri of projects. 

Operation Santa Claus is one of these. 
Before Christmas each year, the Moose in- 
stall barrels in the stores and shops in 
Janesville, The barrels are put there to col- 
lect toys, which the Moose pick up and take 
to the lodge for repairs and wrapping. 

MOOSE DISTRIBUTE TOYS 


A list from the county welfare department 
provides the names of the recipients, and the 
Moose distribute the toys, along with baskets 
of food that have been purchased or donated, 
to needy families in the area. 

Then, around Easter, Janesville’s Monterey 
Park becomes a mecca for hundreds of 
youngsters when the Moose sponsor their 
annual Easter egg hunt, with cash prizes 
for the finders, 

Halloween brings another good time for 
the children, with a party by courtesy of 
the Moose, including refreshments and free 
movies. 

The Janesville Moose Lodge also has given 
out scholarships, honored youngsters for 
outstanding work in safety and distributed 
gifts to all the patients at Mercy Hospital. 

RACCOON AND CONSERVATION 

One of the bigger events on the Moose 
calendar is the annual coon supper, to which 
conservation experts and officials are brought 
to speak on their specialty, The supper 
features roast raccoon and information about 
conservation, both of which Interest the 
Janesville Moose. 

Elsewhere in the State, Moose lodges spon- 
sor Boy and Girl Scout troops, Little League 
baseball teams, bicycle safety campaigns, 
teenage dances and fundraising activities 
for charity. 5 

In Wausau, the Moose lodge is planning a 
civic affairs dinner, at which it will honor 
Wausau's man of the year. That lodge also 
has donated more than $6,000 worth of 
equipment to the Marathon County Home 
and Hospital for the Aged. 

Various Moose lodges and auxiliaries in 
the Milwaukee area have donated a total of 
$3,000 to buy moose for the county zoo. 

“FIRE STICKER” PROGRAM 

In Chippewa Falls and several other com- 
munities, the Moose lodges have started a 
“fire sticker” campaign, in which the lodges 
distribute decals to homeowners. The de- 
cals are placed on bedroom Windows of chil- 
dren, the elderly, and the handicapped to 
aid in rescue work should a fire start. 
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The women of the Moose, of which there 
are about 8,000 in the State, sponsor card 
parties, bake sales and dinners, with the pro- 
ceeds going into community projects. They 
also run parties for residents of nursing 
homes and infirmaries, 

But the projects that are dearest to the 
hearts of most Moose are Mooseheart and 
Moosehaven. The former is the organiza- 
tion’s famed “city of children,” west of Chi- 
cago; the latter is a community for the aged 
south of Jacksonville, Fla. 

At Mooseheart, the children and wives of 
dead members are cared for, educated and 
given vocational guidance. Moosehaven pro- 
vides living quarters and recreational and 
occupational facilities for aged members of 
the Loyal Order of the Moose. 

The Loyal Order of the Moose has lodges 
in the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. The total membership is about 
1 million men and 300,000 women. Wiscon- 
sin's membership now stands at about 
25,000, excluding the women. 

The first lodge in the State was established 
at Beloit on January 31,1910. Largest of the 
44 lodges in the State, with more than 4,000 
members, is in Milwaukee; the smallest, with 
11 members, is at Merrill, 


Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein a statement by the 
Honorable Robert F. Henry, president of 
the Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 
Association before the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Public Works on May 
8, 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, how I wish all of the peo- 
ple not only on the rivers in Alabama, 
but all over Alabama, and just every- 
where could know this great man, Rob- 
ert F. Henry, president of the Coosa- 

River Improvement Associa- 
tion. He and the great George Cleere 
and our entire committee have and are 
doing an outstanding job in helping us 
develop what I consider one of our great 
resources—the Coosa-Alabama,Watrrior- 
Tombigbee, the Chattahoochee, and the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Rivers. 

What a great statement Bob Henry 
made, and it is such a joy and a pleasure 
to put same in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, because it will go to every part of 
this great Nation and to every library, 
not only in the United States, but most 
foreign lands. How I wish every man 
in the Congress of the United States and 
the President and all of the Cabinet 
members could read this statement, and 
many of them will read every word in 
this great statement of facts. 

Of course, Senator Lister HILL, and 
Senator JOHN SPARKMAN and the nine 
Congressmen from Alabama have been 
working on this project ever since we 
came to the Congress of the United 
States, and not only have we been work- 
ing for it, but all of those great men who 
came before us—Senator Joseph E. 
Johnston, Morgan and Pettus, and on 
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down to this very day, each and every 
one have been doing their best, their 
dead-level best, to get this project ap- 
proved, and I believe we have succeeded 
when we met yesterday before the great 
chairman, CLARENCE CANNON, with his 
wonderful group on the Appropriations 

Committee. That was on the House 

side, Mr. Speaker. There wasn’t stand- 

ing room for the men who were inter- 
ested in attending. 

Then today we had a hearing before 
our own senior Senator, Lister HILL, 
who has been in Congress over 36 years. 
He has been working along with Senator 
ELLENDER, Senator Dick RUSSELL and 
that great committee, the same as we 
have been doing with our Appropria- 
tions Committee in the House. I truly 
believe that this day our efforts will be 
crowned with success, and we will get 
the appropriation to start at least a 
part of these great projects—all of 
which in my judgment should have not 
only been started, but completed many, 
many long years ago. I wish I had the 
list of all the great men who came from 
their homes from all over the State of 
Alabama, over a thousand miles, to plead 
with these great committees to give us 
the money to start these wonderful proj- 
ects that will mean so much not only 
to the men and women in Alabama and 
1 South, but the Nation and all man- 

Mr. Speaker, I wish you could have 
heard both Bob Henry and George 
Cleere make these statements. They 
were so sincere and had their facts so 
well assembled that no right-thinking, 
fair-minded person, after thoroughly 
understanding what they were saying 
and what this great project would mean, 
could turn us down, and I believe the 
great men on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the House and the great men 
on the Appropriations Committee in the 
Senate will give us this money in a very, 
very short time. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F, HENRY, PRESI- 
DENT, COOSA-ALABAMA RIVER IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR Puntie Works, U.S. 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, TUESDAY, MAY 
8, 1962 
I am Robert F. Henry, president of the 

Coosa-Alabama River Improvement Associ- 

ation, Inc. The association maintains offices 

in Montgomery, Ala., and is supported by a 

membership composed of business and in- 

dustrial firms, organizations, local govern- 
mental agencies, and a great number of 
individuals. The association was organized 
to promote the development of the Alabama- 

Coosa River system for navigation, hydro- 

electric power, flood control and allied pur- 

poses, and also to promote improvement of 

Mobile harbor and channel to the Gulf of 

Mexico. 

We appear before the committee to specif- 
ically urge approval of the following items 
contained in the Federal budget for fiscal 
year 1963: 

1. One million dollars to initiate construc- 
tion of Millers Perry multiple-purpose dam, 
Alabama River. 

2. Two hundred and ten thousand dollars 
to complete advanced planning of Claiborne 
navigation dam, Alabama River. 

3. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
to resume planning of Jones Bluff multiple- 
purpose dam, Alabama River. 
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4. Two million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars to continue construction of Carters flood 
and power dam, Coosawattee River, Ga. 

5. Seventy-five thousand dollars to com- 
plete a comprehensive report including flood 
data of the Alabama-Coosa Rivers and trib- 
utaries, Alabama and Georgia. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 


The comprehensive plan of the initial and 
ultimate development of the Alabama-Coosa 
River and tributaries was authorized by Con- 
gress in the Rivers and Harbors Act adopted 
March 2, 1945 (Public Law 14, 79th Cong., Ist 
Bess.) . 

The authorized ultimate development of 
the river as presently planned by the Corps 
of Engineers will provide a 9-foot channel 
for navigation from the mouth of the Ala- 
bama River to Rome, Ga., a distance of 600 
miles, and for flood control, power, and allied 
purposes, The Rivers and Harbors Act was 
modified by enactment of Public Law 436, 
83d Congress, 2d session (H.R. 8923), as it 
related to the development of additional 
hydroelectric power on the Coosa River to 
be accomplished by the construction of four 
dams and modification of existing dams by 
the Alabama Power Co. 

The Coosa River was partially developed 
for the generation of hydroelectric power 
prior to 1929 by the Alabama Power Co. 
Three dams were constructed and have been 
in continuous operation by this firm. The 
installed generating capacity of the three 
existing dams is 253,000 kilowatts. The ulti- 
mate installed generating capacity of the 
four new dams on the Coosa River will be 
894,700 kilowatts. 

The Corps of Engineers will install locks 
in the seven privately owned dams following 
completion of the Initial project on the Ala- 
bama River. 

The modification of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Act did not in any manner affect the 
authorized initial and ultimate development 
of the Alabama-Coosa River and tributaries 
except for the development of additional 
hydropower on the Coosa River. 

The existing project on the Alabama River 
provides for a 9-foot navigation channel to 
Montgomery, a distance of 300 miles or more, 
to be obtained by the construction of 3 
locks and dams and supplemental channel 
improvements. 


INITIAL PROJECT 


The initial project in the comprehensive 
plan of development of the Alabama-Coosa 
River system consists of three dams and 
channel improvements on the Alabama River. 
The dams are: Millers Ferry and Jones Bluff 
Navigation and Power Dams, and Claiborne 
Navigation Dam. The sum of $690,000 was 
appropriated by the Congress following au- 
thorization for planning of the three dams. 
The 86th and 87th Congresses appropriated 
additional amounts of $650,000, sufficient to 
complete the advanced planning of the Mil- 
lers Ferry Dam, and to resume planning of 
the Claiborne Dam. The total appropriated 
to date for the three dams to be located on 
the Alabama River is $1,340,000. 

MILLERS FERRY MULTIPLE-PURPOSE DAM 


Appropriations approved by the 86th and 
87th sessions of Congress for fiscal years 1961 
and 1962 in the amounts of $200,000 and 
$375,000 respectively, will permit the Corps 
of Engineers to complete planning and de- 
sign of this dam by June 30, 1962. This is 
the first dam scheduled by the Engineers 
to be constructed on the Alabama River. 
The Millers Ferry Dam will be located in 
Wilcox County approximately 143 miles 
aboye the mouth of the river and 190 miles 
northeast of the port of Mobile. The lock 
will be 84 feet wide and 600 feet clear length; 
the powerhouse will have an ultimate in- 
stalled capacity. of 76,000 kilowatts and will 
generate 394 million kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tric energy annually; the reservoir at eleya- 
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tion 80 will extend 105 miles, have an ares 
at normal pool of 22,000 acres, and a total 
volume of 370,000 acre-feet. y 
The estimated Federal cost of the Millers 
Ferry Dam is $53,207,000. The benefit-cost 
ratio is 1.10 to 1. 
JUSTIFICATION 


The Alabama-Coosa Basin is rich in na- 
tural resources. The economy of the basin 
until recent years has been primarily pased 
on agriculture; considerable industrial ex- 
pansion has occurred and industry will con- 
tinue to expand at an accelerated rate in 
the future following development of th® 
river. Development of the basin's water re- 
sources is essential to meet present day re. 
quirements. This multiple-purpose dam 
generate 394 million kilowatt-hours annually 
in an area where there is an ever-increasing 
demand for power. The large 105 mile reser- 
volr would be accessible to the population 
of central and south Alabama for recrea- 
tional purposes. 

CLAIBORNE NAVIGATION DAM 


The Claiborne lock and dam is the 
smallest of the three dams on the Alabam® 
River which comprise the Initial project in 
the plan of development of the Alabamā 
River, The dam will be in Monroe County 
approximately 80 miles from the mouth 
the river and 118 miles northeast of the 
port of Mobile. It will have a normal 
at elevation 35 and a minimum pool at 
elevation 30; the lock will be 84 feet wide 
and have a clear length of 600 feet; maxi” 
mum lift will be 30 feet. The reservoir 
extend 60 miles to Millers Ferry, and 
have an area at normal pool of 5,700 acres 
and a total volume of 94,000 acre-feet. 

The estimated Federal cost of Claiborne 
Dam is $20,204,000. The benefit-cost ratio # 
1.10 to 1. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The Claiborne lock and dam will be the 
lowermost of a series of three dams to be 
constructed on the Alabama River to pro- 
vide a nine-foot channel from the lower 
river to Montgomery and up the Coosa River 
to Wetumpka, Ala. The Alabama- Coo 
River which is rich in natural resources 
has heretofore had an agricultural economy: 
but during the last decade has undergo? 
considerable industrial expansion which n 
requires intensive development of the water 
resources. The dam is a vital link in ch 
canalization of the Alabama River on whi 4 
the Engineers have estimated the prospectl¥! 
commerce to be in excess of 2 million tons 
annually, 
JONES BLUFF MULTIPLE-PURPOSE DAM 


This multiple-purpose dam will be 105 
cated in Lowndes and Autauga Counties 84 
proximately 247 miles from the mouth of t 
Alabama River and 296 miles northeast sat 
the port of Mobile. The lock will be 84 f 
wide and a clear length of 600 feet; 000 
powerhouse will contain 4 units of ee 
kilowatts each or a total of 68,000 kilow® ure 
and will generate 335 million kilowatt BOY it 
of electric energy annually; the reservoir 82 
normal pool at elevation 125 will extend 8 
miles, having an area of 12,000 acres andie 
total volume of 245,000 acre feet. the 
reservoir’s normal pool will coordinate 
authorized Federal project with the Ala ver 
Power Co.'s proposed dam on the Coosa Ri 
at Wetumpka, Ala. 

The estimated Federal cost of the Jong, 
Bluff dam is $51,525,000, The benefit-o% 
ratio is 1.10 to 1. 

JUSTIFICATION A 

The Jones Bluf multiple-purpose a yer 
the uppermost project on the Alabama ae 
to provide navigation and power to 8 dam 
growing area in central Alabama. The of 
will be constructed between the cities are 
Montgomery and Selma, both of whicP eae 
experiencing industrial growth. Many na 
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ral resources abound in the basin adjacent 
to these cities. The dam will produce an- 
nually 335 million kilowatt hours of electric 
Power in an area that demands additional 
Power each year. The reservoir will co- 
Ordinate with the lower proposed privately 
Owned dam on the Coosa River and will pro- 
vide excellent recreational facilities for the 
densely populated area. 
CARTERS FLOOD AND POWER DAM (GEORGIA) 


The Carters Dam is on the Coosawattee 
River, Murray County, Ga. The Coosawattee 
River is one of the headwater streams tribu- 
tary to the Alabama-Coosa River system. 
The plan of improvement consists of a rock- 
fill-type dam, a side channel spillway in the 
left bank with a concrete overflow section, a 
tunnel and penstock in the left bank to a 
Powerplant with two 38,000-kilowatt units; 
and a sluice tunnel with provisions for diver- 
Sion in the right bank. 

The estimated Federal cost of the Carters 
Dam is $38 million. The benefit-cost ratio 
la 1.10 to 1. 

JUSTIFICATION 

There is an urgent need for flood protec- 
tion on the Coosawattee and Oostanaula 
Rivers to Rome, Ga. The construction of 
this dam would cause a reduction in flood 
Stages varying from 5.6 feet in the upper 
Part of the 75-mile length of the two rivers 

1 foot at Rome and below. It would 
Produce 145 million kilowatt-hours of elec- 
energy annually that would be used in 
the area where exists an increasing demand 


— 
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for power. The regulated streamflow from 
the power operations would generate 25 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of electric energy at 
powerplants on the Coosa River. The reser- 
voir will provide recreational facilities for 
the public, 

COMPREHENSIVE REPORT OF THE ALABAMA-COOSA 

RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES 


In 1956 and subsequent years the Con- 
gress appropriated funds for the Corps of 
Engineers to provide a comprehensive basin 
plan of development and report for all water 
uses which can be coordinated with the 
authorized initial development of the Ala- 
bama River and with the development of 
the Coosa River by the Alabama Power Co. 
for development of additional hydroelectric 
power by the construction of four additional 
dams on the Coosa River. 

This comprehensive plan and report re- 
quire additional funds in the amount of 
$75,000 to complete. This amount is neces- 
sary for the district engineer to include 
in the report the flood data study that orig- 
inated from the flood that occurred in the 
river basin in March 1961. This flood was 
the second highest of record and caused 
many millions of dollars“ damage to pub- 
lic and private properties. 


FINANCIAL DATA 
The following table indicates the financial 
status of the five items contained in the 


1963 Federal budget for which we request 
this committee's approval: 


Estimuted Appropeiated| Balance to | Appropria- 


Daw Federal cost planning to June 30, complete tion request 
: cost 1962 plans fiseal yeur 
3963 

Auers Terry . $88,207, 000 $224, 000 SH, a|  * $1,000, 000 
Fallen aves ks 20, 204, 000 460, 000 250, 000 #210, 000 210, 
Cue Bluf... 51. 725, 000 2800, 000 206, 534, 000 150, 000 

artera Dam 3x, 000, 000 700, 000 1, 160, 000 0 2. 500, 000 

Umprehensive report... Eee 20, 75, 000 | 75,000 

t Construction. 

“stimutwd, 


The budget item of $1 million for Millers 
multiple-purpose dam will permit the 
of Engineers to Initiate construction 
fiscal year 1963. This is the first and 
of the three dams scheduled.to be 
oted on the Alabama River. The ad- 
planning and design will be com- 

Pleted by June 30 of this year, 
The item in the budget of $210,000 for the 
Claiborne navigation dam will be suficient 
Or the Engineers to complete the advanced 
Planning and design by June 30, 1963. The 
* will be 54-percent completed by June 
» 1962. Claiborne is the lowermost of 
dams to be constructed on the Alr- 

bama River. 

1 The budget item of $150,000 will permit 
Biumptlon of advanced planning of Jones 
luff multiple-purpose dam. The sum of 
$266,000 has heretofore been appropriated 
by Congress for p of this dam. The 
Plans for Jones Bluff are approximately 33- 

nt complete at present. 
the e initial contract for construction of 
ho Carters flood and power dam was 
the ae by the Corps of Engineers during 
in current year. The amount of $2,500,000 
to de budget is requested in fiscal year 1963 
Moe construction of this important 


d 
largest 


oe ne budget item of $75,000 for completion 
the “Comprehensive Reports of the Ala- 
bama-Coosa and Tributaries” should be ap- 
el as the flood data that will be in- 
Uded therein is vital to the Congress and 
the public. 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
de lower 110 miles of the Alabama River 
8 „ 2&vigable for a period of approximately 
Months of each year for small and medium 


size barges, the remaining months low water 
and silt interfere with navigation. During 
the last 5 years, 1956 to 1961, a total of 2,- 
663,949 tons of commerce have been trans- 
ported on the river with no improvement. 
The 1960 tonnage amounted to 775,260. This 
information appears in the record Water- 
borne Commerce of the United States” com- 
piled by the Army Corps of Engineers. When 
the Alabama River is improved to provide 
navigation 12 months in the year, the ton- 
nage of one commodity (sand and gravel) 
will increase approximately 250,000 tons an- 
nually along the lower section of the river. 

The Corps of Engineers estimates that 2,- 
016,000 tons of commerce would move on the 
Alabama River annually after navigation is 
provided to Montgomery, which is 300 miles 
from the mouth of the river. It is believed 
that the Engineers’ estimate is much too 
conservative as in 1960 alone, 38 percent of 
their estimated tonnage was transported on 
the lower 110 miles of the river, and to this 
would be added the additional volume of 
commerce that is expected to originate in 
this same area following construction of 
Millers Ferry and Claiborne dams. It is 
thought that more than 50 percent or 1,- 
025,000 tons of the Engineers’ estimate, 2- 
016,000 tons, will then be transported on the 
lower 110 miles of the river the first year 
following completion of the lower dam and 
navigation is established. 

Records in our possession indicate that the 
volume of commerce will exceed the en- 
gineers’' estimates when the Alabama River 
is improved for navigation. 

The Corps of Engineers’ scheduled order of 
development for the initial project on the 
Alabama River is as follows: 
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1. Initiate construction of Millers 
multiple-purpose dam in fiscal year 1963. 

2. Complete advanced planning and design 
of Claiborne navigation dam in fiscal year 
1963 in order that construction can be 
started in time to complete this dam con- 
currently with Millers Ferry. 

3. Resume advanced planning of Jones 
Bluff multiple-purpose dam during fiscal 
year 1963 so that advanced planning and 
design can be completed to initiate con- 
struction as soon as practicable. 

IMPORTANCE OF DEVELOPMENT 

The second largest river system in the 
southeastern region, the Alabama-Coosa 
River remains undeveloped for navigation. 
The drainage basin covers an area of 22,500 
square miles in the States of Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and Tennessee. The commercially 
tributary area comprises all or part of 43 
counties in the 3 States with an area of 
26,000 square miles and contains a popula- 
tion of 1,735,500. The large cities of Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; and At- 
lanta, Ga., are on the fringe of the Ala- 
bama-Coosa Basin. The metropolitan area 
of these three cities has a population of 
1,282,000, making a total population of 3,017,- 
500 that will directly or indirectly secure the 
economic advantages that will accrue fol- 
lowing complete development of the rivers. 

The minimum daily flow of the Alabama 
River is 5.6 billion gallons at mile 140; 
at Moritgomery, mile 297, it is 3.544 billion 
gallons. The Coosa River has a minimum 
daily flow of 1.566 billion gallons at mile 420. 
Only one river in the southeastern region has 
a greater dally flow of water, this being the 
Tennessee. 

With this enormous volume of water 
available, the complete development of the 
river system should be expedited to permit 
the economic growth of the southeastern 
section of the Nation that would follow im- 
provement of the Alabama-Coosa River sys- 
tem. The area has many natural resources; 
some of which are: Metallic and nonmetallic 
minerals, clays, crude petroleum, forests, and 
others. These are found in commercial 
quantities within the river basin, and there 
are others that will be developed following 
improvement of the river. The area is 
blessed with an excellent climate and has 
an annual rainfall of 54 inches. 

The human resources of the basin are its 
greatest asset. A large labor force is avail- 
able for employment for industrial and com- 
mercial . 

The economy of the area has changed con- 

siderably since 1945 when the development 
of the Alabama-Coosa River system was au~ 
thorized. Previously the economy was based 
primarily on agriculture, however industrial 
expansion has rapidly occurred, and today 
the economy of the river basin has reversed 
in favor of industrial and commercial 
expansion. 
The revolution that has taken place in 
agriculture in recent years has caused many 
people to leave the farms and migrate to 
urban centers in search of employment. 
This situation has created a surplus labor 
pool within the basin. Several large in- 
dustrial organizations have in recent months 
investigated possible plant sites and other 
requirements necessary for the location of 
multimillion dollar plants adjacent to the 
Alabama-Coosa River. In each case only one 
requirement was lacking, a navigable river. 
Naturally these organizations selected loca- 
tions along navigable waterways. 

Lack of navigation on the lower river is re- 
tarding industrial growth as evidenced by 
the fact that three large multimillion dollar 
firms have either purchased outright or have 
under option plant sites adjacent to the 
Alabama River. Among these are one of the 
larger chemical firms in the Nation, a large 
pulp and paper mill, and a large cement 
plant. Construction of these plants is con- 
tingent upon a developed waterway. 
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Our association has appeared before this 
committee for 6 consecutive years and a 
great amount of information has been sub- 
mitted for the record of the committee, 
consequently we will summarize some of the 
reasons why the development of the Ala- 
bama-Coosa River is of such vital impor- 
tance: 

1. The future economic growth of the com- 
mercially tributary area, comprising 26,000 
square miles in Alabama and northwest 
Georgia, is directly dependent upon the com- 
plete development. 

2. Following full development, the expan- 

sion of existing industry and location of new 
industry will become a reality, thereby per- 
mitting employment of the surplus labor 
now available throughout the river basin, 
- 8, The large and dependable water supply 
will be regulated by the formation of reser- 
voirs and provide flood control by storage 
and regulation of the flow of floodwaters 
through 15 dams that are either existing or 
to be constructed. Approximately 550,000 
acres of rural area and several urban centers 
would be relieved of excessive floods. 

4. The development of the river will ex- 
pedite the development of other natural re- 
sources—land, forests, minerals, and others— 
in the basin thereby adding to the economic 
advancement of the southeastern region and 
strengthening the economy of the Nation. 

5. An ample water supply for manufactur- 
ing, processing, and transportation will be 
Provided, and transportation rates stabilized. 

6. The supply of electric power will be 
increased, and the availability of this addi- 
tional power will expand the economy of 
the entire Southeast. 

7. It would be of great value to the na- 
tional defense. 

The delegation present here today from 
the States of Alabama and Georgia, repre- 
senting every section of the Alabama-Coosa 
River basin, is evidence of the interest in the 
early and orderly development of this great 
waterway. Many of those present are pub- 
lic officials of State, county, cities, and towns 
and are representing their constituents to 
convince this committee of the basinwide 
support of the development of the river. 

Present also are individuals representing 
large and small businesses, industries, pro- 
fessions, agriculture, labor, chambers of 
commerce, and other vocations and organiza- 
tions. All of whom respectfully request the 
approval of the five items contained in the 
fiscal year 1963 budget so that the orderly 
development of the Alabama-Coose River 
may proceed as scheduled. 

The Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 
Association is exceedingly proud of the dele- 
gations that have come to Washington to 
appear before the House and Senate Sub- 
committees on Appropriations for Public 
Works for each of the 6 years in the effort 
to secure approval of funds by the Congress 
to expedite the development of one of the 
greatest waterways in the Nation. 

Gentlemen, the economic potential of the 
Alabama-Cooosa River system is so great 
that it is a tragedy its development for 
navigation has been delayed so long. Not 
only -the Southeast, but the Nation itself 
should no longer be denied the economic 
advantages that will accrue following the 
improvement of this river. 

The Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 
Association appreciates the consideration 
and courtesies extended to us during the 
many years we have appeared before you, 
and especially do we thank you for the ap- 
propriations approved for the river system 
heretofore. / 


We respectfully request the five budget 
items for five individual projects in the total 
amount of $3,935,000 be approved in order 
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that the orderly deyelopment of the river 
may proceed without delay. 
Thank you again for your consideration. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Coosa-ALABAMA RIVER IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION. 
Rosert F. HENRY, President. 


Private Versus U.S. Aged Health Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when many of the dis- 
cussions of medical care for the aged are 
generating considerably more heat than 
light, I commend to the attention of the 
House a very fine letter from Dr. Bene- 
dict J. Duffy, Jr., to the Rochester, 
(N.Y.) Times-Union. Dr. Duffy, who is 
currently chairman of the Department of 
Preventative Medicine and Community 
Health at the Seton Hall College of Med- 
icine and Dentistry in Jersey City, N.J., 
has set forth in this letter a very good 
ease for health insurance for the aged 
under social security. He also shows a 
dedication to medicine and a respect of 
human dignity which is a credit to his 
profession and should serve as an in- 
spiration to his colleagues many of 
whom, I am sure, have been shamed and 
saddened by a vocal few who take their 
oath so lightly that they are willing to 
deny healing to the aged ill because they 
object to the method of financing that 
healing. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Dr. Duffy’s letter at this point in the 
RECORD: : 
[From the Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union 

Mar. 7, 1962] 
Private Versus U.S. AGED HEALTH CARE 

The argument over Government versus 
private responsibility in health care divides 
some of the medical profession and the 
American Medical Association (AMA) 
spokesmen who bitterly opposed any social 
security health payments as destructive of 
personal freedom and private responsibility. 
There are physicians who regard social in- 
surance as necessary to provide more ade- 
quate health care for our elderly citizens. 

It Is generally agreed that medical care 
for the elderly is presently far from satis- 
factory. The AMA, under some pressure, has 
endorsed a plan for increased. aid to State 
welfare programs and has sought reduction 
in physician fees to improve voluntary health 
insurance. Blue Cross is apparently dubious 
as to the wisdom of cutrate medical care 
since it now has endorsed the principle of 
social security payments, 

Rochesterians have long been prominent 
in this field and Dr. Basil MacLean, president 
of the National Blue Cross Association, stated 
the problem clearly: 

“A lifetime's experience has led me at 
least to conclude that the costs of care of 
the aged cannot be met, unaided, by the 
mechanisms of prepayment as they exist 
today. 

“The aged simply cannot afford to buy 
from any of these the scope of care that is 
required, nor do the stern competitive reali- 
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ties permit any carrier, nonprofit or com- 
mercial, to provide benefits adequate at a 
price which is feasible for any but a small 
proportion of the aged.” 

The much-publicized Kerr-Mills Act, sup- 
ported by the AMA, is a welfare program and 
has an important place in relief of the desti- 
tute. It is obviously inadequate if one is 
interested in the prevention of dependency 
rather than just the alleviation of its effects 
when these have Impalred self-reliance, 
morale, and personal dignity. 

In addition, State welfare programs are 
notoriously uneven. Marion Folsom stated 
the case for a general program in these 
terms: 

“A nationwide system of social insurance 
against health costs of the aged is logical for 
the same reasons that the old-age retire- 
ment annuity system had to be financed on a 
nationwide rather than a State basis.” 
Would any reasonable man propose social 
security on a State basis? 

It is radical to insist that Government 
Involvement in medolal care, no matter how 
worthy the purpose, is to be resisted by any 
and all means. It is radical to inveigh 
against plans to improve human welfare as 
if this country were not deeply committed 
to the principle of the common welfare. It 
is radical to imply that health is an eco- 
nomic privilege rather than a basic human 
right. 

It is conservative to support minimal Fed- 
eral assistance by means of social security to 
help the aged hospital costs. It is conserva- 
tive to work together to meet common re- 
sponsibilities. It is conservative to use all 
reasonable means to help the individual pro- 
tect himself against the most corroding of 
fears—incapacitating Uiness. 

The addition of social security to the 
open market and welfare systems of medical 
care will allow the other areas of the com- 
munity to work better together so that we 
physicians can provide better medical care 
and the aged individual in need can retain 
his most precious resource-—his self-respect- 

This would be evidence, at a time when 
such is urgently needed, that a free democ- 
racy can best organize itself to meet new 
social problems and basic human needs. 

Beneovicr J. Durry Jr., M.D. 


(Eorron's Notr.—Dr. Duffy, a native of 
Rochester, became chairman of the depart- 
ment of preventive medicine and commu- 
nity health at the Seton Hall College of 
Medecine and Dentistry in 1959. He is & 
graduate of the University of Rochester 
School of Medicine (1944) and served at 
Strong Memorial Hospital and on the atomic 
research staff at the medical school. 

He later studied in Europe under a fellow- 
ship and before going to Seton was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Medical School. During his years 
as a physician in Rochester, he won honors 
for special research and papers. He was 
active in many community projects, includ- 
ing promotion of the United Nations and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce.) 


[From the Baltimore Morning Sun, May 4: 
1962] 
Witt REFUSE AGED-CARE BUL Patrents, 200 
Doctors Sar 

Pornr PLeasant, N.J.— More than 200 New 
Jersey doctors have signed resolutions de- 
claring they will not care for patients under 
a proposed medical-care-for-the-aged bill 
advocated by President. Kennedy. 

The doctors’ revolt, aimed at the King- 
Anderson bill that would tie medical care for 
the aged to social security, erupted here re- 
cently when 44 doctors signed the resolution. 
according to Dr, J, Bruce Henriksen, director 
of surgery at Point Pleasant Hospital. 
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CIRCULATED MONTH AGO 


He said he began circulating a copy of the 
resolution about a month ago and 100 per- 
cent of our active staff signed it.“ 

Since then, copies of the resolution have 
been signed by about 100 doctors at Orange 
Memorial Hospital, an estimated 50 doctors 
at Newark's Beth Israel Hospital, and 12 doc- 
tors in Toms River Community Memorial 
Hospital. 

The resolution states: 

“We the undersigned * * * do refuse to 
Participate In the care of patients under the 
provision of the King-Anderson bill or simi- 
lar legislation. 

“This action is based on the fact that such 
legislation does not meet the needs of the 
Situation; interferes with the doctor-patient 
relationship; interferes with the rights of 
doctors employed in hospitals; is inordinately 
expensive; leads inevitably to further en- 
Croachment by Government into medical 
Care; results eventually in a deterioration of 
the type of medical care rendered the pub- 
lic, and is therefore detrimental to the pub- 
lic interest. 


BLUE CROSS MENTIONED 


“We will participate in the national Blue 
Shield and Blue Cross plans for the aged as 
advocated by the American Medical Associa- 
tion and we will continue to care for the 
Medically indigent, young and old. as we 
have in the past.” 

Dr. Arlington Bensel, who posted a copy of 
the resolution in Orange Memorial Hospital, 
Said it was signed by 100 doctors and then 
“mysteriously disappeared” about 2 weeks 

go. 

He said he has sent copies of the resolution 
to physician friends in Chicago and upstate 
New York and plans to send other copies to 
Other friends in hospitals across the Nation. 

The doctors’ actions drew a response to- 
day from the Physicians Committee for 
Health Care for the Aged, a group of 40 doc- 
tors who met with Kennedy March 27 and 
— provisions of the King-Anderson 

The committee's statement, issued by Dr. 
Caldwell Esselstyn. said that such irrespon- 
Sible action—would certain damage the rep- 
Utation of the American medical profession 
Which has done so much to advance the 
Cause of medicine.” 

The statement said it was “Incredible that 
& group of physicians would deny a sick per- 
šon the right to. pay his hospital bills by 
Contributing to social security a little every 
month during his working years so he 
Nepean have to accept charity in his old 


The English, Voice of Experience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, not long ago 
Mr. Graham Hutton, of England, issued 
kaserne to his American friends about 
T © deceptive appeal of the welfare state. 
nen when the Congress is considering 
thomerous legislative issues which foster 

© idea of a welfare state, I believe 
of comments are worth the attention 

my colleagues. Surely the American 
ore le should be spared the experience 
5 buying a pig in a poke —a grab bag 
dart mung the same elements which 
_ “Ave proved so discoufaging to the per- 
eeptive elements in English Government. 
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Mr. Hutton’s remarks were furnished me 
by Mr. George A. Tangent, of Springfield, 
Mo., and under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks I insert them here for 
your consideration. 

The article follows: 

AMERICA—BEWARE OF THE WELFARE STATE 

(By Graham Hutton) 

Thirty years ago, when I was one of the 
young assistants to Sir William Beveridge at 
the London School of Economics, he had al- 
ready begun to evolve some of the cradie-to- 
grave principles on which Britain’s welfare 
state was to be built. Early in World War II, 
Sir William—later Lord Beveridge—became 
chairman of a Cabinet-appointed committee 
which, in 1942, published the “Beveridge Re- 
port,” the blueprint for that welfare state. In 
those days we were enthusiastically hopeful 
for what we believed could be accomplished 
by compulsory social insurance managed by 
the state. Today, after 13 years of actually 
living under the politicians’ welfare state, I 
regretfully conclude that the experiment has 
not been successful, 

Our welfare state has been shockingly cost- 
ly. It has had a debilitating effect on in- 
dividual initiative. It has been extremely 
unfair to large sections of the population. 
And it has been used unashamedly by poli- 
ticians to “buy votes.” I suggest that this 
unfortunate experience may serve today as 
an object lesson to the United States or any 
other nation that may be tempted to go and 
do likewise. 

Lord Beveridge originally intended his 
drastic plan to be a weapon to fight “the 
five giants of want, disease, ignorance, 
squalor, and idleness.” Compulsory health 
and accident insurance was to defeat want 
and disease, education was to erase ignor- 
ance. Housing subsidies would eliminate 
squalor. Unemployment insurance was to do 
away with idleness, No one, under the new 
dispensation, was to be hungry; sick and un- 
tended, cold or homeless. The welfare state 
would provide a compulsory floor standard 
of life below which no one need ever sink. 

On the other hand, it was not meant to 
provide a ceiling standard above which no 
one could rise. The author of the plan said: 
“Social security must be achieved by cooper- 
ation between the state and the individual. 
The state should not stifle incentive, oppor- 
tunity, responsibility. The plan is fore- 
most one of insurance—of giving, in return 
for contributions, benefits up to subsistence 
level." 

But both of Britain's political parties 
abandoned Beveridge’s principles. They de- 
cided to hand out welfare-state largess at 
once to all claimants, whether or not they had 
made enough contributions, Since the 
health service and pension funds lacked suf- 
ficient money from contributions to take care 
of everybody, successive governments raided 
the taxpayer’s pocketbook to meet the torrent 
of claims. How that torrent became a flood 
can be seen in the figures for the national 
health service alone. Its cost in 1950 was 
$1,324 million; the 1961 bill is estimated at 
$2,520 million—most of the benefits being 
taken out of the taxpayer's money. 

“The British of today,” someone has sald, 
“simply can't be that sick.” And, indeed, 
they are not. Such squandering of money 
is an inevitable characteristic of the welfare 
state, 

After the introduction of the health sery- 
ice by the postwar Socialist government, the 
social services ran away with 46 percent of 
the national budget in 1948. (In contrast, 
national defense took only 19 percent.) The 
budget soared from $12 billion in 1950 to an 
alltime. high of $18 billion in April 1961. 
Two-fifths of this greatly increased sum 
now goes to the welfare state. And this 
is over and above local taxes for such social 
services as education, subsidized housing, 
care of the aged and young, et cetera. 
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To put it another way, the welfare state 
(including state education) cost Britain one- 
half of all taxes and compulsory contri- 
butions added together, or one-sixth of the 
Nation’s entire output. This is more than 
double Britain’s heavy defense budget, which 
is proportionately as large as that of the 
United States. If the United States ever got 
into the same situation, the welfare state 
would cost—in Federal, State, and local 
taxes—well over $100 billion a year. 

The object lessons of the welfare state 
have at least become clear in Britain: 

1. The first blunder we made was to de- 
part from Beveridge’s “contributory prin- 
ciple." The party in power should never 
be allowed to raid the taxpayers to increase 
insurance benefits, and so “buy votes. This 
blunder built in a host of rising costs in 
Britain at great expense to employers, and 
it added greatly to the cost of Britain's 
exports. 

2. “Cases of need“ should have been 
treated as such. Instead, we taxed every- 
one at flat rates to give everyone the same 
flat benefits. We should have subsidized 
only that portion of the population which 
needed to be brought up to a minimum 
standard—in education, health, accident, 
unemployment insurance, housing, et cetera, 
That portion is no larger than 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the whole in Britain. 

3. The great majority of people In a pros- 
perous society such as Britain ought to re- 
quire welfare-state services less and less, not 
more and more. If any nation is really dy- 
namic, the majority of better-off clitzens are 
competent to choose and pay for their own 
social services. They should be encouraged 
by a sound tax program to do so. 

4. This Individual independence wil! raise 
standards in the professions by voluntary, 
cooperative, and personal effort. Instead of 
a nation of security-obsessed followers of 
“vote-buying” politicos, it will build virile, 
enterprising citizens of varied skills, out- 
looks, energies. The 18-year British experi- 
ence, in the health service and in state edu- 
cation alone, has diluted, lowered, and then 
evened out professional and training stand- 
ards and methods. 

5. More and more citizens are seeking in- 
dependence from welfare-state agencies— 
and are willing to pay for it. After paying 
the highest contributions and taxes in the 
free world for their welfare-state services, 
growing numbers of them are voluntarily 
abandoning or supplementing those services, 
and paying for private health, educational, 
pension, and other social services for them- 
selves and their families. They want better 
services than those the state provides. The 
professions involved are also anxiously striv- 
ing to untangle the web of the state network, 
in order to reestablish and raise standards. 

But the welfare state—like Santa Claus— 
is still popular with the majority of the peo- 
ple. The best calculations show that two- 
thirds to three-quarters of British families 
get “free” maternity, sickness, accident, den- 
tal, and ophthalmic treatment; unemploy- 
ment insurance; retirement pensions; na- 
tional assistance relief on proof of need; and 
burial grants. 

One-third of all rented houses are at ar- 
tificially low, controlled rentals. Landlords 
and taxpayers pay the difference. This para- 
dox of cheap rents at other taxpayers’ ex- 
pense enable certain tenants to enjoy cars, 
TV, and many other luxuries that their 
neighbors—who are paying market rentels, 
plus taxes to subsidize the lower rentals for 
the “lucky” one-third—cannot afford, In a 
mature society, with more jobs than there 
are people to fill them, this is not only eco- 
nomic nonsense, but, as Jeremy Bentham 
said, “nonsense on stilts.” 

All of this goes to fill a pretty kettle of 
fish. The British people spend nearly half 
as much again on tobacco and alcoholic 
drink as they do for rent. They spend more 
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on smoking alone than on the National 
Health Service, plus all private health serv- 
ices, They spend more on entertainment, 
games, and betting than on all education, in- 
cluding State and private. This is hardly the 
picture of a needy people who cannot afford 
to pay their own health and other welfare 
expenses. 

The proper function of the welfare state 
is to raise the health, educational, and per- 
formance standards of the less gifted, less 
health, less able one-third of the people. 
Once that is done, the citizens themselves 
should take over these responsibilities from 
the state. 

More and more thoughtful people in 
Britain are coming to realize this. They are 
asking why taxpayers should be mulcted of 
vast and growing contributions that penalize 
enterprise and initiative, merely to offer 
everybody in the Nation the same flat stand- 
ards of education and medical treatment. If 
the Nation is to get richer, more dynamic, it 
must offer bigger material rewards to the 
creative enterprising, skilled, and technical 
minorities. If you tax them heavily and 
give the proceeds to the lowest-paid one- 
third, the Nation never will become dynamic. 
The wholesale turning-away of the middle- 
of-the-road electorate from the Socialist 
Party these 10 years past indicates that this 
lesson is being learned. 

Experience is making many Britons think 
again about their questionable welfare state, 
and about the even more questionable tax- 
disincentives system with which it has fet- 
tered them. If it's making the British think 
again, it ought to make Americans think 
twice about encouraging anything resembling 
it. Far from making a dynamic society more 
dynamic, a topheavy welfare state could 
paralyze a mature industrial society like 
the United States. 


Who Picked the U.N. Flags? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 11, 1962, Congressman James B. 
Urr brought to the attention of the 
Members of this House six United States 
Air Force recruiting posters in which the 
flag of the United Nations but not that 
of the United States is shown. These 
shocking posters are discussed in an edi- 
torial which appeared in the April 19, 
1962, issue of the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner. Believing that the editorial 
will interest my colleagues in Congress, 
I would like to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
this be done. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 
April 19, 1962] 
Wo PiIckep THE U.N. Ftiacs? 

The question of who put the U.N, flags in 
the U.S. Air Force recruiting posters and left 
the U.S. flag out completely is one that 
should be answered by the Air Force. More 
important, the reason why the U.S. flag was 
either deleted or forgotten should be fully 
explained. 

In other words, the reason such things 
are done in any branch of our military serv- 
ices, the Air Force or any other division, is 
of the greatest importance. Was this done 
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deliberately? 
gence? 

Air Force Secretary Eugene M. Zuckert 
told Los Angeles newspapermen in this city 
last Friday night that he knew nothing 
about the disputed recruiting posters and 
never had seen one of them. This is one 
detail the boss should have been told about. 

The matter was first brought to public at- 
tention by California Republican Congress- 
man James B. Urr at a lively nighttime ses- 
sion of the House. Mr. Urr displayed copies 
of the posters and complained about the 
fact that the U.N. flags had been included 
but that the American flag had been left 
out, 

Schoolchildren and adults, also, in this 
modern day and age often are quite puzzled 
by some of the trends in the United States. 
One is that which tends to deemphasize 
patriotism and love of country. 

What's happening in this land? Is the 
“one world” philosophy gaining? If it is, 
we'd like to know about it, especially when 
someone forgets or intentionally leaves the 
U.S. flag out of literature and posters promot- 
ing any branch of our military services. 
We're proud of our U.S. flag, not ashamed of 
it. 


Or was it only gross negli- 


Kennedy Administration’s “No Progress” 
Atomic Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion's nuclear power and other peaceful 
nuclear programs in general are getting 
no place fast under Kennedy adminis- 
tration neglect. This is not partisan 
criticism. It is bipartisan criticism be- 
cause Democrats in and out of Congress 
have voiced it too. In place of the pres- 
ent “no nuclear power program” I wrote 
President Kennedy a series of recom- 
mendations for action under date of 
April 8. To date I have not even received 
an acknowledgment of my letter. 

Perhaps these recommendations were 
not the best that could have been col- 
lected together, but at least they had the 
virtue of not being very expensive. More 
than that, they would substitute action 
for inaction and get our programs off 
dead center, For an administration of 
government that promised youth, vigor, 
moving ahead and rode into power with 
numerous other fetching slogans, non- 
performance in this vital area of the 
Nation’s economic and technological de- 
velopment is a bitter disappointment. 
The Kennedy administration has not 
even thus far earned and “E” for effort 
in the nuclear field, only an “F” for 
failure, an “I” for inattention, an “N” 
for neglect, another “I” for inaction, and 
an “S” for sleeping at the switch. Put 
them all together, they spell finis for the 
nuclear power program. 

I realize the President has many things 
on his mind. But nuclear progress is 
a very important criterion of success in 
this day and age. If he does not want 
to bother with it, he should hire someone 
who will assume the necessary responsi- 
bilities. As a nation we simply cannot 
afford to drift aimlessly in this area any 
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longer. As a minority member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, I am 
anxious to cooperate on such reasonable 
programs as can be agreed upon. I am 
sure the other minority members of the 
committee feel similarly. But, however 
strong our desires in this regard may be, 
it is the administration who must initi- 
ate leadership in this area within the 
executive branch of the Government. It 
controls that branch. The minority does 
not. 

It is long past time that such leader- 
ship be exercised. From my experience 
in writing to the President, I must con- 
clude that the administration does not 
even bother to read its mail on this sub- 
ject. Or, at least, to acknowledge it. 

The May issue of Industrial Research 
magazine carried the following editorial 
voicing somewhat the same thoughts as 
follows: 

KENNEDY'S ADMINISTRATION'S “No PROGRESS” 
ATOMIC PROGRAM 


AEC fortune tellers for several years have 
been peering into the cloud chamber, fore- 
seeing for atomic energy a future full of 
primrose particles, story book courtships with 
all manner of matter, and a life of untram- 
meled adventure and daring. Tea leaves 
would provide prognostications of parallel 
probability. As politics would have it, the 
Atomic Energy Commission is full of profes- 
sional clairvoyants who know what it means 
to pack a prediction with key words the 
public likes to hear in status reports—phrases 
like private enterprise, partial subsidy, and 
pervasive competition. Whether the Atomic 
Energy Commission is drunk on heavy water, 
or if it merely is trying to sell the idea that 
only an ill atom blows no good, is not clear. 
No realist can deny that industrial atomics 
faces new restrictions, increased technical 
turmoil, and years of thin returns on in- 
vestments. 

A crying need exists for rational radio- 
chemical licensing arrangements, The AEC’S 
answer is to turn over licensing to tax- 
hungry, radiation-shy States, except where 
the medical profession is concerned. (Their 
ability and integrity apparently is universal 
and impeccable. Any physician, by swear- 
ing his competency, will be able to handle 
and administer radioactive materials, includ- 
ing many substances that require AEC 
licenses in industrial and research uses). 

Reactor power technical problems are 
pressing. Enough pieces are missing from 
theoretical fusion puzzles to choke a stel- 
lerator. The equations of materials in nu- 
clear environments are but partially de- 
scribed. Yet, these problems remain un- 
influenced by front page fortune telling. 
Never has a technology been so much at the 
mercy of bureaucracy, Seldom has bureau- 
cracy been confused enough to endorse one 
course while pursuing the opposite. 

If the President's avowed distress over the 
future of the atom—especially in research 
and industry—is real, he should see privately 
that the AEC gets back on the bubble track, 
before Congress publicly ionizes the AEC. 


Tribute to the Late Louis Lautier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Louis Lautier was a familiar and 
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highly respected figure on the Washing- 
ton scene. He was not only a talented 
newspaperman but a warm and consid- 
erate person. The first Negro to be ad- 
mitted to the congressional press gal- 
leries and to the National Press Club, he 
won friends and respect wherever he 
went. His passing is a particular loss to 
the Republican Party for which he was 
working at the time of his death, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Appendix an editor- 
ial from the Washington Post of May 
9 which admirably states the esteem in 
which he was held. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 

9, 1962] 
Lovis LAUTIER 

Louls Lautier who died suddenly at the 
age of 65 on Sunday night was esteemed by 
his colleagues of the Washington press corps 
as a skilled, seasoned and responsible repor- 
ter of national affairs. Because he hap- 
pened also to be a Negro, his counsel was 
often sought by fellow newsmen in regard 
to racial issues; and he became some years 
ago a major if symbolic protagonist in the 
accelerating movement toward racial equal- 
ity which he covered as a reporter. 
Throughout the heated discussion which re- 
volved round his applications for member- 
ship in the congressional press galleries, the 
White House Correspondents Association and 
the National Press Club—he was the first 
Negro to be admitted to these organiza- 
tlons—he behaved with a dignity and tol- 
erance that won him the widest admiration. 
He was a resolute champion of Negro rights. 
But it is as a representing the best 
attributes of his craft that he will be missed 
and affectionately remembered by his fellow 
reporters in Washington. 


Let Them Eat Baloney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Art 
Hoppe, a columnist for the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, has a very interesting 
and humorous way of stating some very 
pertinent facts. 


I am pleased to insert in the Recorp 
his recent column entitled “Let them 
Eat Baloney.” 

The article follows: 

Ler TREM Eat BALONEY 
(By Art Hoppe) 

I'm glad to see Mr. Kennedy and Big Steel 
are friends again. And I don't see why 
Mr. Katz can’t be as sporting about such 
things as Mr. Blough. 

Mr. Katz runs the market down at the 
Corner. The other day, as usual, I found 
him hosing down his sidewalk. And imagine 
my outrage when he told me he had just 
raised the price of baloney three-tenths of 
& cent a pound. Or, to put it more dra- 
Matically, $6 a ton. 

“Baloney, Mr. Katz,” I said, “is basic to 
the American economy. And you, a little 
bandy willful man, in your utterly irre- 
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sponsible greed would destroy all our sacri- 
fices and start once again the vicious spiral 
of inflation.” Mr, Katz mumbled: “But I 
need the profits to buy a new baloney slicer 
so I can compete with Piggly-Wiggly.” A 
likely story, Who knows more about 
baloney? Him or me? 

Naturally I immediately marched through 
the neighborhood shouting that Mr. Katz 
was unpatriotic. At the very least. An hour 
later, the District Attorney, whom I think 
of as a brother, just happened to announce 
he was going to investigate merchants who 
hosed down their sidewalks in daylight 
hours. Which is against the law. And al- 
ways has been. 

Coincidentally, our grand jury began a 
similar investigation, as did the police de- 
partment and no fewer than three legisla- 
tive committees. Officers woke up Mr. Katz’ 
neighbors {n the middle of the night to in- 
quire how often he hosed his sidewalk and 
all his records were subpenaed, including 
his water bills. I announced I was buying 
27 pounds of baloney at Al's Butcher Shop 
(Al, I said, is patriotic), and invited others 
to do likewise. 

I was most surprised the next morning to 
find Mr. Katz standing on my doorstep, hat 
in hand. He said he'd decided raising the 
price of baloney wasn't a very good deal 
after all. I patted him on the back and 
said we all make mistakes, don't we? 

Since then, Mr. Katz’ attitude has been 
well—different. He still smiles when I 
come into the store. But it’s such a sickly 
smile. And he's developed this nervous 
laugh. And now he always wants to know 
in advance whether I feel a price increase 
is justified in catsup or marshmallows. But 
I am always glad to heip him out. 

My neighbors, however, are terribly grate- 
ful to see me holding the line on baloney. 
And my popularity has gone way up. Nat- 
urally, having seen the power of my wrath, 
they now hesitate before disputing my 
judgment on other issues. Such as parking 
meters, flower beds and the recognition of 
Outer Mongolia. Indeed, a few dissidents (I 
suspect Mr. Katz) are muttering that what 
I won for them in baloney, they paid for 
in individual freedom. Such talk is unpa- 
triotic. | 

After all, somebody's got to decide what's 
patriotic around here and what isn’t. And 
you can count on me and Mr. Kennedy. 
Even if we slice off a little bit of your rights 
here and there. You know what we say: 
“No matter how thin you slice it, it's still 
freedom.” Or something. 


Political Right and Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, Daniel 
O'Connell, an Irish politician who died 
in 1847, has been quoted as saying Noth 
ing is politically right which is morally 
wrong.” 

Most of us would agree with that in 
principle. Many would, however, find 
ways and means of easing their con- 
science by giving in to the philosophy of 
expediency. 

We have heard a great deal in the last 
few weeks about the good of our coun- 
try, and how our decisions should be 
made with that thought in mind. Busi- 
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ness has been admonished, and we all 
would agree, not admonished gently. 

The American public is now waiting 
to see if the President is going to prove 
himself a statesman or merely an expedi- 
ent politician in his handling of the labor 
groups in wage demands. Most cer- 
tainly all of us know a politician is not 
always an expedient politician. Most of 
us have had hard decisions to make from 
time to time, and know that every time a 
decision is made where a difference of 
opinion exists, someone is going to be 
angry. 

The Evening Star of May 9, 1962, had 
an editorial entitled “Among Political 
Friends.” This editorial expresses quite 
simply the general feeling of unease in 
the country today. We all would like 
this feeling to be relieved, and only the 
President can do this. We are waiting. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert my remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp with the editorial 
from the Evening Star: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 9, 1962] 
AMONG POLITICAL FRIENDS 

President Kennedy’s talk to the United 
Automobile Workers contributes little to the 
hope that he will be as firm with labor as 
he was with industry in resisting inflationary 
wage or price increases. 

When the President met with the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and with leaders of 
the American Medical Association recently 
the climate was a bit on the cool side, But 
he told the cheering automobile workers: 
“I began to wonder how I got elected. And 
now I remember.” 

This, of course, is a fact of political life. 
But it is not a fact which encourages a be- 
lief that political cosiderations will be sub- 
ordinated to the requirements for economic 
stability if and when a union such as the 
UAW takes the wage bit in its teeth. 

On Sunday, the day before the President 
spoke to his union, Walter Reuther said 
that wages for some workers should rise 
faster than gains in productivity. This ap- 
peared to be in direct conflict with the stand 
Mr, Kennedy had taken. After a reported 
telephone conversation with the White 
House, Mr. Reuther made a second state- 
ment. He said his union's policy is that 
wages and fringe benefits should come “out 
of the higher productivity of the American 
economy and not out of the pockets of con- 
sumers through higher prices.” 

This is rubbery language which can be 
stretched to cover excessive wage demands. 
If such a demand materializes, will Mr. Ken- 
nedy be as tough with his political friends 
as he was with big steel? One must wait 
and see, but if he is not, his whole stabiliza- 
tion effort will go down the drain in a hurry. 


Up From Barbarism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, while the 
propaganda continues to flow forth from 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare regarding the administra- 
tion’s proposals for medical care, the evi- 
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dence continues to mount that the ad- 
ministration’s proposals are neither 
necessary nor ethical. Typical com- 
ments from the Nation’s press is the fol- 
lowing editorial from the National Ob- 
server, which I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues; 
Ur From BARBARISM 


In the barbaric society of old, there was 
little compassion for the infirm and the el- 
derly. When they could no longer pull an 
oar or fell a tree, they were left to die. 

Gradually, over a period of many centuries, 

civilization has changed all that. First, 
there was a tightening of ties within the tribe 
or the family; each began to care for its own 
when they could not care for themselves. 
Much later, society itself began to assume ob- 
Hgations in this area, through such things 
as homes for the aged and public welfare 
programs. 
In recent years, moreover, there has been 
steadily increasing concern over our elderly 
citizens, much of it centering on whether 
they are receiving adequate health care. The 
reasons for this concern are obvious, Family 
tles have loosened noticeably, so that the 
aged no longer are so likely to find homes 
with their children. And with advancing 
medical sclence, people are Living longer; the 
over-65 portion of our population is steadily 
growing. 

So President Kennedy now is proposing 
expansion of the compulsory social security 
system to provide health benefits for the 
elderly. In this election year, many Con- 
gressmen seem to agree that something 
should be done. And the President is 
putting a good deal of personal pressure be- 
hind his program. Last week, he even argued 
his case with the strongest organized op- 
ponents of his proposal, the American Medi- 
cal Association, Later this month, he will 
address a rally of “senior citizens” in New 
York City's Madison Square Garden, 

Among the more tronic aspects of this 
situation is, that no one has any precise idea 
just how big the problem is—or rather how 
small it must be in a population of 185 mil- 
lion. Of the 17 million people over age 65, 
there certainly are many who are perfectly 
capable of caring for themselves—or have 
children who can and will accept the old 
family responsibilities. 

In addition, private health insurance 
plans for the aged have been growing rapidly. 
The Government estimates that 1 of every 
2 persons aged 65 or over is already covered 
by some form of private health insurance. 
With unions demanding more retirement 
health benefits in their contracts with man- 
agement, some analysts estimate 90 percent 
of the elderly will be covered by some form 
of private health insurance by 1970. 

And then there are all of the existing 
public welfare programs to help provide 
health care for people really in need. To 
supplement the States’ efforts in this area, 
Congress in 1960 passed the Kerr-Mills Act 
to permit the States to offer increased health 
benefits for the aged; under this program, 
the Federal Government furnishes at least 
half of the additional funds. i 

But the administration, with no better 
idea of the dimensions of the problem than 
anyone else, is convinced that new legisla- 
tion is needed. Otherwise, according to 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary 
Ribicoff, “many” elderly people will remain 
in need. 

No one we know of is disputing the de- 
sirability of adequate medical care for the 
aged. But the President's proposal seems to 
us to be a curious one. 

His plan would pay no doctor bills. It 
would provide only limited hospital and 
nursing care, and that would be available to 
anyone eligible for social security, whether 
they needed financial help or not. Further- 
more, an elderly person might have to pay 
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up to $90 of his own hospital bill, a steep 
sum for someone who really is destitute. 
And while compulsory for social security 
taxpayers, it would fail to cover the 3 mil- 
lion elderly people who are not under the 


Surely this would be a clumsy approach 
to a complex and still somewhat mysterious 
problem, That is especially true at this 
time, when so much progress is being made 
In this area, both in the private and in the 
public sphere. Although the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram is only a little more than a year old, 
more than half of the States already have 
set up programs to provide new benefits for 
those in need. And as more experience is 
gathered by private insurers, more of them 
are certain to set up plans, 

Over the centuries, society has volun- 
tarily shouldered the burden of caring for 
the health of its older citizens; force has 
played no role in the process. Until society 
shows some signs of slipping back Into bar- 
barism, we question whether there is justi- 
fication for injecting even the principle of 
compulsion. 

The problem of medical care for the aged 
deserves careful attention. It's not going to 
he solved overnight by an ill-considered elec- 
tlon-year scheme, no matter how powerfully 
the politicians may feel the urge to “do 
something.” 


Castro’s Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a 
youthful constitutent in my district, 
David Samsel, of Ashland, Ohio, has had 
an interesting encounter with the Castro 
propaganda machine in Cuba. David is 
an avid shortwave fan and listens to 
many overseas broadcasts in his spare 

0. 

Foreign shortwave stations like to re- 
ceive postcards from radio listeners to 
learn where and how well their programs 
are being received. In appreciation 
they verify the report with a colorful 
QSL postcard or letter. David has some 
cards from Canada, Europe, Africa, vari- 
ous Latin American countries and Cuba. 

In November he wrote a postcard to 
Radio Havana, Cuba station asking them 
to take him off their mailing list. In- 
stead they sent another program sched- 
ule and leafiet of Communist propa- 
ganda. Disgusted, he again returned the 
literature, this time saying he didn’t care 
for their communistic literature and 
would return it unopened if they con- 
tinued to send it. 

In reply to this second request to be 
removed from their mailing list he re- 
ceived the following letter dated Janu- 
ary 24, 1962, “Year of Planification,” en- 
closing 12 colored postcards, nine of 
which either showed men in arms or 
huge installations of guns manned by 
men, and the others showed masses of 
people listening to Castro. Also enclosed 
was the leaflet “Declaration of Havana,” 
which they wrote was for his perusal, al- 
though they doubted if he would live long 
enough to apply the necessary hours to 
enligthen his intelligence. Here is the 
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letter he received which indicate the in- 
solence of the Castro regime: 
Rapro HAVANA CURA. 
YEAR OF PLANIFICATION, 
Havana, Cuba, January 24, 1962. 
Davm A. SAMSEL, 
750 Sandusky Street, 
Ashland, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Mr. SAMSEL: We wish to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of our returned greeting card. 

Before getting your name off our mailing 
list, as requested in your note, we must state 
that you are the most ignorant and stupid 
person which we know is in existence. By re- 
turning our greeting card you expose an un- 
civilized attitude and shows very clearly 
your obscure and reactionary way of think- 
ing. You need so much reading to do, to 
enlighten your intelligence that we doubt 
you will live long enough to apply the nec- 
essary hours. 

We are enclosing herewith, for your perusal 
a copy of the Declaration of Havana, which 
should give you a good start. 

We wish to close with our slogan of; “Long 
Live Our Socialist Revolution, Fatherland or 
Death, We Will Win.” 


In Charge, International Department. 


The Administration’s Health Care 
Program for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
was very much pleased earlier this week 
when President Kennedy in his address 
to the United Automobile Workers’ Con- 
vention expressed the belief that the 


. administration’s health care bill for the 


aged would be enacted at this session 
of Congress. 

The Washington Post this morning 
had an excellent editorial comment on 
the President's statement. The editorial 
pointed out that the elderly certainly 
do not seek public charity but they do 
seek a system for meeting the heavy 
burden of medical expenses. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi+ 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ond, as follows: $ 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 10, 

1962} 


PaYING THE Doctors’ Bris 


President Kennedy, who is not without ac- 
creditation as a political soothsayer, told 
the Automobile Workers’ convention in At- 
lantic City on Tuesday that he believes Con- 
gress will pass the administration's bill for 
medical care for the aged through social 
security before this year is out. He has not, 
until now, expressed such optimism, pre- 
dicting hitherto only that the proposal would 
come up for a Senate vote this year. We 
are convinced that if he will exert his power- 
ful influence with the House leadership and 
carry his appeal to the people of the country 
he can make his belief a reality. 

It is vitally important to explain the med- 
ical care proposal. For in simple truth it 
is little understood. And the attacks upon 
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it by frenetic right-wing groups and by the 
American Medical Association have com- 
pounded the confusion and surcharged the 
emotional atmosphere in which it is being 
considered. The administration's bill for 
medical care for the aged concerns the way 
in which such medical care shall be financed 
and nothing more. It has absolutely noth- 
ing whatever to do with the selection of 
physicians or with the manner in which the 
medical care is to be administered. 

At present, elderly people pay their doctors’ 
bills in several ways: through personal 
savings; through privately financed medical 
insurance; through public assistance if they 
happen to be indigent; through the resources 
of their children if they happen to have 
children who are able and willing to make 
such a sacrifice; through the philanthropy 
of physicians, who have, for the most part, 
been generous in giving their services to 
those in need. 

However satisfactory these methods of pay- 
ment may be to the medical profession, they 
are profoundly unsatisfactory to many 
elderly patients. These patients do not like 
to be objects of public charity or of some 
doctor's beneficence; they do not like to be 
a drain on the resources of their children 
or to think that they are depriving their 
children’s children of an education by eat- 
ing up the family savings; above all they 
do not like to be subjected to a means test 
in order to be eligible for Government- 
financed medical care under the meager bill 
adopted by Congress last year. 

The proposed administration bill is de- 
signed to meet these objections. Through 
an increase in the social security tax it 
would guarantee to most of the country’s 
retired wage earners and to the elderly per- 
sons receiving public assistande payment of 
their doctors’ bills out of public funds as a 
matter of earned right. Medical care for 
the aged would be financed, in other words, 
by taxing wage earners and their employers 
throughout their working years to provide 
an insurance fund for the wage earners’ 
medical needs when they are retired and no 
longer earning an income. This is all the 
program is—a method of paying bills. 

To say of this program, as the American 
Medical Association has said, that it means 
“socialized medicine” or to say as the presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Medical Society said 
the other day that “this is a legislative pro- 
posal that belongs in a police state” and 
that it “violates and outrages the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and imperils the 
basic rights of every citizen” is to talk the 
Most ugly and arrant nonsense. There is 
nothing more of socialism or of the police 
State In this form of social security than in 
any other form of insurance or any other 
aspect of the social security program. 

The President can dispel this smog of 
distortion. He will demonstrate Presidential 
leadership in the best sense if he helps peo- 
Ple to understand that what is proposed is 
in no sense a Government control of medi- 
Cine or of medical men but simply a collec- 
tion of funds through payroll deductions on 
the insurance principle of paying in advance 
for the inevitable medical bills of old age. 
This is old-fashioned American common- 
sense, 


Your Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. IVOR D. FENTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
My constituents proposes that we stop 
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the “silly practice’ of referring to the 
financing of projects with “Government 
money” or “Federal funds” as though it 
is “manna from heaven.” 

Instead, he thinks, we should start 
calling such financing by its right 
name—that is “your money” or “tax- 
payers’ funds,” and he is very right. 

There is a world of merit in this idea. 
A great many people, apparently, do not 
relate Federal funds or Government 
money to the state of their own pocket- 
books. They do not realize that every 
cent must be paid one way or another 
by the taxpayers of today and genera- 
tions to come. And that term “tax- 
payers” includes everyone in the coun- 
try. Even people in so low an income 
bracket that they pay no direct taxes, 
must pay hidden taxes every time they 
buy an article or a service. 

The widespread use of such a term as 
“your money” would be a tremendous 
help in correcting this sad situation. 
We would think twice if we really under- 
stood that we pay a part of the cost of 
everything Government does—whereas 
4 8 we only think once or don't think 
at all. 

At any rate, all taxpayers should keep 
it in mind next time they read about 
spending. It is your money—billions 
upon billions upon billions of it, collected 
in taxes. 


Business and Cold War Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
American Security Council, with offices 
at 123 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
III., has been doing an excellent job of 
providing information to the public on 
national security problems. Adm. Ar- 
thur W. Radford, former Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has prepared 
the “Washington Report“ for May 7, 
1962, for the American Security Council. 
It is entitled “Business and Cold War 
Victory.” Admiral Radford’s article is 
not only sound in viewpoint and well 
written, but it also has the distinction 
of having been prepared by a distin- 
guished and great American who has on 
many occasions wrestled with some of 
the gravest national security problems 
to confront our Nation. I feel that this 
report is worthy of the attention of every 
Member of the House and Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS AND CoLD War Victory 

The word “alternative” is a dirty word 
these days because it is so often used be- 
tween the phrases “all out war” and “any 
kind of peace.” When it is used in connec- 
tion with the words “war and peace,” it is in 
the sense that the only alternative to uneasy 
peace is nuclear devastation. This conclu- 
sion often leads to the suggestion that the 
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only alternative to accommodation with the 
Communists is all out nuclear war. It al- 
most seems that whenever anyone in this 
country suggests that we should have a plan 
for total victory and that we should devote 
all our efforts to destroy communism, he 
takes his life in his hands. 

The thrust of my remarks to you, the 
businessmen of the country, is that you may 
be wasting your time if you devote all of it 
only in trying to better your businesses and 
your personal careers. You may be wasting 
it unless you come to the realization that a 
part of your time and effort should be 
tithed—tithed to your country—to a cause 
which transcends any individual business. 
It will profit you nothing to learn how to 
increase your profits or your personal posi- 
tion in management, if your country goes 
down the drain—for the free enterprise sys- 
tem, as you and I know it, will go with it. 

This may be difficult for you to compre- 
hend. Many of you may think that the 
problems of the cold war are none of your 
concern—that they are properly the respon- 
sibility of the President and State Depart- 
ment and not something for you to worry 
about, But are you, who have the most to 
lose if communism wins, satisfied with the 
way the war is going? And, if not, can you 
afford to sit on your hands and “leave it to 
Washington?” 

You will understand from these remarks 
that I believe firmly that we must adopt a 
policy aimed at victory over communism and 
that you can help in this objective. Yet, we 
constantly hear the argument that victory 
can be won only by nuclear war. For ex- 
ample, an editorial from that staid and con- 
servative paper the Wall Street Journal came 
to this shattering conclusion: 

“Of course, those who thus dream of a 
total victory over communism do not ad- 
vocate global war; they would achieve their 
ends by other means. Yet it is, inexorably, a 
policy admitting only one instrument for its 
achievement.” 

The argument is that since the Kremlin 
would not acquiesce in the liquidation of its 
empire, the only way to achieve total victory 
is by war—nuclear war, This kind of 
thinking is totally defeatist. It fails to rec- 
ognize the superior strength which allows us 
to undertake a broad range of actions short 
of all-out war to destroy international com- 
munism. Furthermore, it fits in very well 
with the scheme of things as set forth by 
Mr. Khrushchev. You cannot read any Com- 
munist blueprint for the future without con- 
cluding that it calls for nothing less than 
total victory over us. Should we as a na- 
tion subscribe to a policy of holding on to 
just what we can salvage? If so, our defeat 
is only a question of time. 


I sense that there is a growing feeling ot 


frustration among our people. But just be- 
hind the crest of that frustration is a much 
larger wave of belief that we must stand up 
to communism even at the risk of war. 

Our people are flocking to “project alerts” 
and to “freedom forums” all over the coun- 
try. They are hungry for information on 
the threat to our country and their existence. 
They are asking for a policy which calls for 
victory. 

But, do the American people really under- 
stand the national peril we face? It seems 
axiomatic that if our people are to under- 
stand the Communist threat, they must com- 
prehend the Communist war plans for our 
elimination. Do they understand it—or 
even that such a war plan exists? I fear 
not. 

Let us take, for example, a group of people 
considered to be among the most articulate 
in the Nation—the 250,000 lawyers in this 
country, Do they as a class understand the 
menace of the cold war? Leaders of the bar 
think not. One top leader of the American 
Bar Association stated that in his opinion 
less than one-fifth of 1 percent of the law- 
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yers in this country were capable of taking 
the platform and explaining the funda- 
mental differences between Americanism and 
communism. The bar's special committee 
on tactics, strategy and objectives currently 
has a program which includes a massive 
move to inform and advise lawyers of the 
country the facts and. best thought and 
opinion on the subject of communism. The 
program is called “Operation bar leadership.” 

Now consider yourselves—you leaders of 
the free enterprise system—do you consider 
yourselves qualified to explain Communist 
ideology in contrast to your own Institution? 

Give yourself this test. In late 1960 and 
early 1961, there issued forth from the Com- 
munist world two documents which set 
forth in minute detail not only the demise 
of the free enterprise system you represent, 
but practically every gasp and death rattle 
which will accompany its passage into 
oblivion. 

These documents have been cited as vitally 
important and worthy of every American's 
attention by no lesser personages than the 
President, Secretary of State, and Secretary 
of Defense. I refer to the “Manifesto of the 
81 Communist Parties” adopted at Moscow 
in December of 1960 and the interpretation 
of that manifesto in Mr. Khrushehev's in- 
famous January 6 speech of 1961. As Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara put It before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee when 
discussing these documents: 

„at no time, to my knowledge, have 
the goals of communism, the techniques of 
communism, the dangers of communism, 
been as fully expressed, as graphically ex- 
pressed, and as brutally expressed as they 
were expressed at that time, both in early 
December and early January.” 

Now how many of you leaders of business 
have read or even skimmed these docu- 
ments? I suggest that you study particu- 
larly the January 6, 1961, speech of Khru- 
shchey, because he claims that the system 
you represent is in an era of collapse—is 
in a state of decline and crisis. He makes 
no bones about the fact that the companies 
you represent are the principal remaining 
enemies of complete victory for the Commu- 
nists. He puts it this way: 

“American monopolists (that's you) have 
been and remain the principal usurers and 
exploiters of the people. One is fully justi- 
fied in concluding that both in the economic 
field as well as in the field of international 
politics the main power of capitalism (and 
I take that to be the United States) has 
entered a phase of growing difficulties and 
crises, a phase of its decline.” 

Nowhere in Mr. Khrushchev's speech will 
you find any hint, any suggestion, that he 
seeks less than total victory over the western 
world. In fact, commenting on the defini- 
tion of “our era” as “an era of the collapse 
of capitalism,” he goes on to state a corollary 
to this definition: 

“The strength of this definition is that 
it correctly characterizes the main achleve- 
ment of the world liberation movement and 
opens before the Communist and workers 
movement clear prospects for the worldwide 
victory.” 

Can we as a nation in the light of these 
remarks aim for anything less than total 
victory? Can you as business leaders do 
anything less than urge your companies to 
devote a part of thelr time and their profits 
to the survival of the system in which they 
fiourlsh? Do you defend yourselves? Do 
you know an acceptable alternative to go 
back to that word I started out with? 

I hope I have convinced you of the absolute 
necessity for training our sights on a plan 
for total victory. When I use that word 
“yictory™ here, I am not speaking of fight- 
ing a nuclear war. The one thing that Mr. 
Khrushchev makes crystal clear In his Janu- 
ary 6 speech is that the last thing the Com- 
munists want Is an all out nuclear war. He 
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knows that this would be suicide for Russia, 
But he wants other kinds of war, in such 
places as Laos and Vietnam—and he says 80 
quite frankly. He says these are sacred 
“wars of liberation” which it is the duty of 
Communists everywhere to foster; to recog- 
nize and to fully support, 

Thus, the Communists have defined the 
battleground and the weapons with which 
they plan to defeat us over the next few 
years. These weapons do not now include 
resorting to nuclear arms, though the threat 
of their rockets is a constant feature of their 
propaganda. They will not hesitate to use 
nuclear weapons if they ever come to believe 
that they could knock out capitalism with- 
out fear of effective retaliation. That is why 
we must continue to maintain our military 
superiority and, Just as important, the will to 
use our nuclear forces if any free world 
bastions are attacked. 

But, the real battlefield on which Mr. 
Khrushchev wants to fight is a battlefield in 
which you are the generals—or should be 
and the peoples of the free world are the sol- 
diers. I urge you to pick up the challenge 
which the Communists have hurled at you. 
If you civillan leaders of this country fail, 
then we have little hope to reverse the trend 
that now runs against us. 

I have the utmost faith in total victory— 
which is to say I have the utmost faith in 
you and in our people. 


Khrushchev Could Have Said It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to read a most stimulat- 
ing article written by our able and tal- 
ented colleague, Morris K. Upatrt, of Ari- 
zona, entitled, “Khrushchev Could Have 
Said It,” which appeared in the May 7 
issue of the New Republic. 

I would merely urge my colleagues to 
remember the admonition of the Saviour 
as recorded in the Gospel of St. John, 
chapter 8, verse 32, “And ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make ye 
free.” 

With this in mind, I think Congress- 
man UDALL’s article on a much quoted 
alleged statement by Nikita Khrushchev 
is most timely. 

The article follows: 

KARUSHCHEV Cour Have Sato Ir 
(By Morris K. UDALL) 

“The John Birch Society is communism'’s 
greatest ally. With its help we will divide 
and confuse the American people until they 
have lost faith in their Government, their 
Nation has ceased to be a major world power, 
and their country is ripe for revolution.“ 
Nikita Khrushchev, 3½ years after his visit to 
the United States. 

Now there is a quotation for you. It would 
go: well on postcards, envelope stickers, and, 
in abbreviated form, on bumper strips and 
airplane streamers, 

Of course, Khrushchev never said it, but 
apparently that doesn't matter, Judging by 
some of the mail I have been receiving. The 
Russian Premier is becoming one of this 
country's favorite authors. And a favorite 
in Congress too. It has become standard 
practice, whenever a legislative proposal 
nears decision, for someone to drop the “ulti- 
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mate weapon“ —the 100-megaton argument: 
first, a charge that the measure is “social- 
ism" and, second, a quotation “proving” that 
an. affirmative vote will actually be a vote 
Tor ultimate Soviet domination. One ot the 
most popular blockbusters is the following: 
“We. cannot expect the Americans to jump 
from capitalism to communism, but we can 
assist their elected leaders in giving Ameri- 
cans small doses of socialism, until they 
suddenly awake to find they have commu- 
nism.” 


Those citing this remarkable statement in- 
variably inform us that Khrushchey made 
it 8% months before his visit to the United 
States.” They are, strangely enough, the 
same people who are always reminding us 
that Communists are devious and not to be 
trusted (who can deny it?), that Commu- 
nists say one thing when they really intend 
the opposite (how true), and that anyone 
who believes what Khrushchey says about 
anything is a dupe or a fool, “or worse.” 
Well, consistency, as we all know, is the hob- 
goblin of brittle minds, and so in this in- 
stance we are to accept Khrushchey's words 
as true gospel, 

About a year ago, an Ohio State University 
professor looked askance at an advertisement 
run by a major American manufacturer 
which quoted Lenin as. saying: We shall 
force the United States to spend itself to 
destruction.” 

Incredulous, the professor doggedly pur- 
sued the matter until the company was 
forced to acknowledge that Lenin really 
didn't make such a statement. 

Remembering this, I decided to check on 
the more recent quotes of Khrushchey, I 
asked the Library of Congress where and 
when Khrushchev made his “small doses” 
statement. The Library reported: 

“We have searched the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service files, checked all the standard 
reference works on quotations. by Khru- 
shchev, and consulted with the Slavic divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the U.S. Information 
Agency, in an attempt to determine the au- 
thenticity of this quotation. From none of 
these sources were we able to produce evi- 
dence that Khrushchev actually made such 
a statement.” 

The Library of Congress notwithstanding, 
this statement continued to pop up. For 
instance, it was featured on page one of 
“Common Sense,“ an angry little publication 
which bills itself as “America's Newspaper 
1 Communism,” in its January 1962, 

ue. 

Mr. Conde McGinley, editor, replied to a 
letter of inquiry: “As I remember, we took 
this from a very reliable publication, but I do 
not remember that it gave the date that 
Khrushchey stated this. Ordinarily, we like 
to have the date, but this was so good, that 
we were tempted to run it.” 

Then some slick, plasticized cards came to 
my office from Coast Federal Savings in Los 
Angeles, “distributed as a public service.” 
Mr. Khrushchev's remark about "small doses 
of socialism,” beginning to acquire fame, was 
emblazoned in (what else?) red, along with 
the usual comment about “3% months be- 
fore his visit to the United States," Ac- 
cording to the cards, additional copies were 
available from the Curt Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles. A letter to Curt produced a 
reply from S. A. Adair, “acting director, eco- 
nomics and education,” of Coast Federal 
Savings. Said Mr, Adair: “As to the source of 
the statement, we are told that it was in- 
cluded in a speech he delivered to a work- 
men's group in one of the satellite countries, 
approximately 3½ months before his visit 
to the United States, in 1959. We are still 
searching for the exact date, but transla- 
tions of the U.S.S.R. news agencies are not 
always easily obtainable. When we do pin- 
point the statement, we shall be glad to let 
you know.” 
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“Meanwhile,” added Adair, “I am sending 
you a copy of a Time magazine article, which 
contains a very similar statement by the 
Communist leader.” 

Mr. Adair's sense of comparison seems a 
little liberal. The statement in Time he 
marks as being “very similar’ to the “small 
doses” quotation reads: “Society cannot leap 
into communism from capitalism without 
going through a Socialist stage of develop- 
ment.“ This “Socialist” stage, of course, is 
what Khrushchey says the Soviet Union has 
been in since 1917. 

However, unlike “Common Sense,” Coast 
Federal Savings could provide a source— 
none other than the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Mr. Apar said the quotation appears on 
page 12622 of the issue of July 26, 1961. I 
turned quickly to that page and found it. 
It was used as one of the mainstays in the 
famous assault by Senator J. STROM THUR- 
MOND on the Defense Department for 
“muzzling the military.” The point was 
that the public-speaking talents of our mili- 
tary men “might well” be needed to make 
America aware that social legislation is so- 
cialism, and socialism is communism. 

Feeling certain that at last I would be able 
to verify the statement I wrote Senator 
THURMOND, him for his source. To 
date I have not received a reply. 

But let us assume, for purposes of this 
discussion, that Khrushchev did say what 
he is said to have said. What follows? 
Either: 

1. He truly hopes we will enact what some 
people call little doses of socialism, there- 
by paving the way for communism in this 
country, or 

2. He hopes by this statement to frighten 
us from instituting those programs which 
will strengthen our society and make the 
onset of communism more difficult or im- 
possible. 

Either conclusion is plausible. 

Once we have settled on a preferred inter- 
pretation, we once again are presented with 
two possibilities: 

a. That Khrushchev's prediction of the 
ultimate effect will prove correct, or 

b. That it will prove incorrect. 

Those who regard Khrushchev as a super- 
man (and it is surprising how many “100- 
percent Americans” take this view) will 
choose (a); the rest of us will probably di- 
vide up about 50-50 behind (a) and (b). 

There is one further complication. Since 
Khrushchey nowhere defines for us what he 
might mean by little doses of socialism,” 
we're at a loss to know what the measures 
are we should avoid or enact (depending on 
which decision we made earlier). 

One of these days, when we're in the midst 
of n serious flu epllemie, Khrushchev is li- 
able to say that Americans ought to be given 


“small doses of penicillin." Then where will 
we be? 


The Doctors’ Political Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
the House an editorial from the New 
York Times of May 7, 1962, entitled “The 
Doctors’ Political Strike.” 

I believe that this editorial mirrors 
the indignation of the country at the 
irresponsible threat of a small group of 
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New Jersey doctors who would make the 
sick the victims of their political dissent. 

This reprehensible action and the fail- 
ure of the American Medical Association 
to condemn it presents a truly shocking 
image of the medical profession in Amer- 
ica. I cannot believe that the dedicated 
physicians of this country subscribe to 
that image. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
editorial at this point in the RECORD: 
[From thé New York (N.Y.) Times, May 7, 

1962] 
Tue Docrors’ POLITICAL STRIKE 


The threat of a group of New Jersey physi- 
cians to boycott patients seeking care under 
the administration’s proposed program of 
medical care for the aged is an attempt at 
political blackmail degrading to their pro- 
fession. The explanation of the embattled 
doctors that they would continue to treat 
the medically indigent, as they have in the 
past, does nothing to mitigate the irrespon- 
sibility of their plan to withhold service 
from those who want to avali themselves of 
benefits when and if the bill is passed by 
Congress. Certainly physicians have a right 
to publicize their objections to any social 
security approach to the financing of medi- 
cal care. They exercised this right in their 
meeting with President Kennedy at the 
White House last week. They have a right, 
too, to complain if they feel the administra- 
tion is using unfair tactics to put across its 
program. The one thing they do not have 
a right to do is to threaten to make the sick 
the victims of their political dissent by de- 
priving them of lifeguarding services. No 
legislative countermoves should be neces- 
sary to convince the doctors they are on the 
wrong track. 


Spokesman on the Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
7, 1962, I included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the report and recommendations 
of the Citizens Advisory Council on H.R. 
11534, a bill to establish in the House of 
Representatives the office of Delegate 
from the District of Columbia. Recent 
editorial comment in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald gives further 
evidence as to the public reaction on 
this proposal. 

The editorial follows: 

SPOKESMAN ON THE HILL 


The current drive for an elected but non- 
voting District delegate in the House of 
Representatives is not in any sense an 
abandonment of home rule. Rather, it is 
an attempt on the part of some supporters 
of home rule for the District to secure 
prompt enactment of one segment of the 
home rule bill. If there is any chance for 
enactment of the entire home rule bill at this 
session of Congress, we should like to see it 
pushed to the limit; if not, we think it 
would be a net gain for the District to have 
the right of electing a delegate to the House. 

A spokesman for the District on Capitol 
Hill would be useful in many ways. Doubt- 
less he would be assigned to the District 
Committee and to the subcommittee han- 
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dling District appropriations. He would be- 
come at once a source of local information 
and a link between the local community and 
its governing body. He could relieve mem- 
bers of these committees of many local chores 
and carry the burden of arguing for needed 
District legislation. Foremost among the 
projects for which he would work would 
necessarily be a full-fledged home rule bill. 

Sturgis Warner, who is the sparkplug of the 
drive for enactment of a delegate bill this 
year, has also emphasized the desirability of 
District elections every 2 years as a means 
of keeping registrations current and of main- 
taining continuous interest on the part of 
the District electorate. The only voting now 
authorized here is in the presidential elec- 
tion coming every 4 years. 

The strongest argument for a District dele- 
gate, however, is the usefulness of the office. 
Good representation in Congress will be 
needed until home rule is achieved and after 
home rule is achieved. Until Congress is 
willing to give the District full representa- 
tion in the House, and perhaps in the Senate, 
the least it can do is to let the Capital City 
elect a spokesman to make its wishes known 
on the Hill. $ 


Paying Doctors’ Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I quote from 
an editorial in this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post entitled “Paying the Doctors’ 

The second paragraph states: 

It is important to explain the medical care 
proposal. 

And from the fifth paragraph: 

Through an increase in the social security 
tax it would guarantee to most of the coun- 
try’s retired wage earners and to the elderly 
persons receiving public assistance payment 
of their doctors‘ bills out of public funds as 
a matter of earned right. 


This is no explanation of the Kennedy 
proposal. 

It is the product of ignorance, or of a 
deliberate extension of the effort to de- 
ceive the public on the content and pur- 
pose of the Kennedy proposal. 

The Kennedy proposal, embodied in 
the King-Anderson bill, does not pay 
doctors’ bills. 

It is cruel deception to tell the elderly 
people of this country that it would pay 
doctors’ bills. 

It would simply create a terrific bu- 
reaucracy to license and register the hos- 
pitals and nursing homes of this coun- 
try in order to provide a little bit of hos- 
pitalization and a little bit of diagnostic 
care for elderly people who have retired 
under either the social security or rail- 
road retirement programs. 

The editorial goes on to say: 


The President can dispel this smog of dis- 
tortion. 


The Washington Post is guilty of con- 
tributing to the smog of distortion that 
is leading older people to expect that all 
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of their health problems will be paid for 
if King-Anderson is enacted. 

How bitterly disappointed they will be 
if it is enacted and they learn, as they 
must, that the Washington Post and 
most of the other proponents of the pro- 
gram have led them to rely on a false 
promise. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

PROLOG RESEARCH AND 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., March 16, 1962. 
Hon. Dante. J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclose you will 
find a copy of the letter mailed by me today 
to Congressman Howarp W. Smirs, chair- 
man, House Rules Committee, in support of 
House Resolutton 211. 

I remain, dear Congressman FLOOD, 

Very truly yours, 
MYKOLA LEBED, 
President, Prolog. 
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Manch 16, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The associa- 
tion of which I am the chairman, have 
deeply been convinced of the necessity and 
urgency of establishing a permanent Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. We think of the com- 
mittee as an important instrument In plan- 
ning and carrying out the sound American 
policies in regard to the peoples enslaved 
within the Soviet colonial empire. In our 
opinion the committee would serve as a 
reservoir of data and information on the 
area, which is one of the most critical in the 
present world. 

Our association is of the opinion that the 
U.S. policy frequently erred in this area in 
the past and is erring at present, The now 
widely known letter to you by, the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dean Rusk, equaling Ukraine, 
Georgia, and Armenia to traditional“ parts 
of an “historical” entity, has displayed a 
standard approach of Western policymakers 
to the situation in Eastern Europe. The 
renaissance of the national idea in this area 
as well as continuous troubles of the Krem- 
lin with the so-called bourgeois national- 
isms have consistently been silenced by this 
school of thinking, and consequently ignored 
by the American press despite the evidence 
of trends in world development, which put 
nationalism and national communism in the 
fore of the current political history. And, 
therefore, at the time when colonial powers 
are breaking in parts, when more and more 
colonies the world over attain independence 
and sovereignty, when in the Socialist bloc 
itself demands for a greater individual and 
national freedom and independence become 
louder from day to day, some architects of 
Western policy consider their most impor- 
tant task to preserve the unity of Moscow’s 
colonial empire and its domination of scores 
of nations. There is not a slightest doubt 
that a permanent Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives 
through its profound research in the prob- 
lems of Central and Eastern Europe would be 
able to correct the existing situation and to 
point out at the forces representing the 
weakest link in the present structure of the 
Socialist bloc. The nub of this issue is that 
we need to be informed about the facts and 
truth of the liberation struggle of the cap- 
tive nations, and that a permanent Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations may certainly 
answer these needs. 

I remain, dear Congressman SMITH, 

Very truly yours, 
MYKOLA LEBED, 
President, Prolog. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, PHILADELPHIA CHAP- 
TER, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: The enclosed copy we are send- 
ing to you for your kind information. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ivan STRUK, 
Chairman of the Information Service. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, 

BRANCH OF M 

Philadelphia, March 18, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sin: Herewith we ask you to sup- 

port the resolution (H. Res. 211) which 
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would establish a permanent House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. 

We are deeply disappointed in the non- 
propitious attitude of the Secretary of the 
State Department, Mr. Rusk, with regard to 
Ukraine and other captive nations, calling 
them a historical part“ of Russia. 

We believe profoundly that such a perma- 
nent Committee on Captive Nations would 
serve the best source of facts and informa- 
tion on the plight of captive nations in 
Soviet Russia. 

Respectfully yours, 
IVAN STRUK, 
Chairman. of the Information Service. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE, 
Troy BRANCH, 
Troy, N.Y., March 13, 1962. 
Hon. DaN IL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Our organization appeals to 
you to consider favorably the resolution 
(H. Res. 211) calling for the establishment 
of a permanent Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 
We are sure that such a committee is long 
overdue. One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting our Nation today is the Soviet 
Union, a prisonhouse of many captives and 
enslaved nations and peoples. These na- 
tions, ever eager and wanting to escape So- 
viet Russian slavery and despotism, con- 
stitute perennial weaknesses of the Soviet 
Union. Therefore, it is to our advantage to 
know these weaknesses, and work to multiply 
them. 

We strongly oppose the views of Mr. Dean 
Rusk, our Secretary of State, who expressed 
the opposition of the Department of State to 
such a committee. His arguments, in effect, 
display a lack of solid information and 
knowledge of the true situation behind the 
Iron Curtain, especially in the Ukraine. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would serve as 
a reservoir of information and data on the 
various captive nations in the U.S.S.R., 
which information could be made avallable 
to the U.S. Government and its various 
agencies. Its main function, however, would 
be to inform the American people and the 
world at large on the state of affairs behind 
the Iron Curtain and assist the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in formulating its policies with 
respect to the captive nations enslaved in 
the Soviet Russian Communist empire. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, to 
consider favorably House Resolution 211 in 
your House Rules Committee. Thank you. 

Very truly yours, > 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
FOUR FREEDOMS FOR UKRAINE, 


INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa, March 19, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Our branch of 
the Organization for the Defense of Four 
Freedoms for Ukraine, Inc., in Philadelphia 
appeals to you to consider favorably the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 211) calling for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Committee on the 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. We are sure that such a committee 18 
long overdue. 

One of the greatest problems confronting 
our Nation today is the Soviet Union, ^ 
prisonhouse of many captive and enslaved 
nations and peoples, These nations, ever 
eager and wanting to escape Soviet Russian 
slavery and despotism, constitute pere 
weaknesses of the Soviet Union. Therefore: 
it is to our advantage to know these weak- 
nesses and work to multiply them. 

We strongly oppose the views of Mr. Dea® 
Rusk, our Secretary of State, who expressed 
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to such a committee. 


Iron Curtain. 


A Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives would serve as a 
reservoir of information and data on the 


Various captive nations in the U.S.S.R. which 


information could be made available to the 
U.S. Government and its various agencies. 
Its main function, however, would be to in- 
form the American people and the world at 
large on the state of affairs behind the Iron 
Curtain and assist the US. Government in 


formulating its-policies with respect to the 
captive nations enslaved in the Soviet Rus- 
sian Communist empire. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congresaman, to 


consider favorably House Resolution 211 in 


your House Rules Committee. 
Thank you, 
Joun I, SksLCHUK, Ph. D., 
President of the Philadelphia Branch. 
UERAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
oy AMERICA, JERSEY Crry 
BRANCH, 
Jersey City, NJ., March 13, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 


Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 


House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITS: Our organiza- 
tion appeals to you to consider favorably 
the resolution (H. Res, 211) calling for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee 
on the Captive Nations in the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives. We are certain that such a 
Committee is long overdue. One of the great- 
est problems confronting our Nation today is 
the Soviet Union, a prison house of many 
Captive and enslaved nations and peoples. 
These nations are eagerly seeking to escape 
Soviet Russian slavery and despotism, con- 
stituting perennial weaknesses in the Soviet 
Union. Hence, it is to our advantage to know 


these weaknesses, and work to multiply 


them. 
We strongly oppose the views of the Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Rusk, who expressed the 


Opposition of the Department of State to 


such a committee. His arguments, displayed 
a lack of solid information and knowledge 
Of the true situation behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. especially in Ukraine. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives would serve as a 
reservoir of information and data on the 
Various agencies. Its main function, how- 
ever, would be to inform the American peo- 
ple and the world at large on the state of 
&ffairs behind the Iron Curtain and assist 
the U.S. Government in formulating its poli- 
cies with respect to the captive nations en- 
Slaved in the Soviet Russian Communist 
Empire. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, 

to consider favorably House Resolution 211 
in your House Rules Committee. 
Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
WALTER BILYK, 

President, Ukraintan Congress Committee 

of America, Jersey City Branch. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 
Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, on May 6, 
1962, I had the privilege of speaking in 


the Polish language at Polish Constitu- 
tion Day ceremonies which were held 
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the opposition of the Department of State 
His arguments, in ef- 
fect, display a lack of solid information and 
knowledge of the true situation behind the 


at Belle Isle, in the city of Detroit. This 
celebration, sponsored by the Central 
Citizens Committee of Metropolitan De- 
troit, attracted a gathering of several 
thousand people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a translation of 
the remarks delivered on this occasion: 

POLISH CONSTITUTION Day 

We who gather here today are the children 
and grandchildren, the brothers and sisters, 
of brave men. We are the heirs of those 
hundreds of thousands of Poles who had the 
courage to make the long and perilous cross- 
ing to America, land of opportunity. Amer- 
ica, where a man is a man if he’s willing to 
toil, where the humblest may gather the 
fruits’ of freedom, where the young may ex- 
periment and the aged may rest. 

My parents, like so many of you, shared 
the American dream. They were among 
those immigrants who struggled to create a 
new life here, to learn a strange tongue, to 
build a home, and to earn an opportunity for 
thelr children. 

As Americans of Polish origin, we can be 
proud of our heritage. We can be proud 
not only of our men of genius like Chopin, 
Paderewski, Koscziusko, and Pulaski, but 
we can be proud of the contributions of 
quiet and unsung and average Poles. After 
all, it was Polish-Americans, as much as any 
others, who helped build America. It was 
they, as much as any others, who worked her 
mines and fields, built her roads, and worked 
her assembly lines. It was they, as much as 
any others, who saw their sons off to wars in 
the cause of freedom. 

While Poles were discovering a new cul- 
ture in America they were not forgetting the 
history and culture they had known. 

May 3, 1791, Polish Constitution Day, is an 
unforgettable date in Polish history. It is 
to the Poles what the Fourth of July is to 
Americans, 

The 171st anniversary of the Polish con- 
stitution is a day for us who live under more 
favorable circumstances to remind the people 
of Poland that Americans share their aspira- 
tions for freedom and have not forgotten 
them. 

It is a day to pay tribute to that small 
group of farsighted men who produced the 
remarkable constitution of 1791. > 

It is a day to express our appreciation for 
the contributions Poland has made to the 
development of Western civilization. It was 
in 966, nearly 1,000 years ago, that Poland 
accepted Christianity and joined her destiny 
to the West. Ever since, Poland has de- 
fended Christendom against the onslaughts 
of the East. For a thousand years Poland's 
message has been on behalf of independence. 

The constitution of 1791 was greatly in- 
fluenced by the liberal movements in Amer- 
lea, England, and France. It adopted the 
principle that all power in civil society is 
derived from the will of the people. The 
constitution made Poland a constitutional 
monarchy, with a responsible form of gov- 
ernment. Ancient class distinctions and 
privileges were wiped out and the ants 
were brought under the protection of the 
law. 

Judged by any yardstick, the constitution 
was quite a historic and progressive docu- 
ment. 

Edmund Burke, the English statesman, in 
praising the constitution, wrote, Humanity 
must rejoice and glory when it considers 
the change in Poland.” George Washing- 
ton commented favorably on the “large 
strides toward liberty” Poland had taken. 

Regrettably, Poland never had a chance 
to live under this constitution. This na- 
tion, which for centuries lived in the cross- 
roads of war in Eastern Europe, was soon 
overrun. 

The courageous spirit in which the con- 
stitution was generated alarmed the dic- 
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tatorship of Russia, which saw on its door- 
step the menacing shadow of democracy. 
An important concept in Russian foreign 
policy was to have a weak Poland on its 
western border. Russia moved in to 

the Polish constitution. And Russia and 
Prussia, not for the only time in history, 
partitioned and occupied Poland. 

Since the first partition of Poland in 1772, 
with the exception of the brief period be- 
tween World War I and World War II, the 
Poles have known only strife and oppres- 
sion, For the last 18 years, it has had a 
government imposed from without. Yet 
does anyone doubt that Poland today is 
still overwhelmingly anti-Communist? 
Does anyone doubt that if there was a real 
freedom of choice, democracy would prevail? 

The people of Poland, prisoners of their 
own geography, long-suffering victims of 
wars and partitions, are again facing a test 
of their courage—patience, and courage. 
Because of our traditions, because so many 
of its sons and daughters have migrated to 
America, Poland looks to us for hope and 
comfort, 

We must encourage the Polish spirit of 
freedom, now more than ever. This is the 
spirit which kept a sense of national con- 
tinuity alive when for 123 years (1795-1918), 
there was no Poland except in the memories 
of the people. 

This is the spirit which has as its ally 
the Catholic Church, which in times of 
oppression has been the sanctuary of na- 
tionality, the refuge of language, and the 
guardian of Polish culture. 

This is the spirit which in October 1956, 
shook the Communist empire by showing 
the world that the appetite for freedom 
cannot be starved. 

We have since seen that the hopes of the 
October revolution have not been fulfilled. 
The Communist government has been slowly 
tightening the screws, the windows of light 
have been closed one by one. 

The demonstrations for freedom in Po- 
land reminds us that all nations have the 
desire to control their own affairs. This 
desire is perhaps as keen in the other cap- 
tive nations as it is in Poland. We cannot 
be indifferent to them, or write them off 
as permanently lost, or concede them to 
Russia as the price for an accommodation. 
One hundred million restive, unhappy 
people in Eastern Europe is a handicap to 
Russia in the East-West struggle. In our 
support of the aspirations of the captive 
nations we are doing what is politically as 
well as morally right. We must keep hopes 
alive. We must continue to speak for the 
principle that all peoples should decide for 
themselves their own form of government, 

Freedom for Poland may come by means 
other than war. No reasonable man advo- 
eates use of nuclear weapons to liberate Po- 
land and the captive nations. But greet 
economic, social, political and scientific 
forces are at work in the world, bringing 
changes not easily foreseen. That which 
seems impossible today may become possible 
tomorrow. There may be light at the end 
of the long dark tunnel. 

We must not forget that Gomulka is a 
Communist, and his is a Communist govern- 
ment. 

But the United States, consistent with our 
own best interests, can act in certain limited 
areas: (1) We can strengthen the cultural 
ties between the people of Poland and the 
people of the United States; (2) we can in- 
crease the exchange of students, teachers 
and technicians; (3) we can continue to ex- 
plore the possibility of using frozen Polish 
funds on projects of peace; and (4) we should 
amend our immigration laws to correct dis- 
crimination against immigrants from Eastern 
Europe and to eliminate the years of waiting 
now faced by families seeking to be reunited. 
Together with Senator Hart and others, I 
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have introduced legislation with this ob- 
jective. 

My, friends, America and the free world 
are on the move. We have truth and free- 
dom on our sidé as well as economic strength. 
Iam optimistic on the future. 

As the free world advances, let us hope that. 
Poland will somehow. share the fruits of this 
advance. x 

Permit me to close with the battle cry 
spoken by the great Paderewski; in 1940, on 
his deathbed; “Polska powstanie,” 


Fiscal Brinksmanship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when we are faced with a serious 
problem’ in connection with our con- 
tinuing deficits and the outfiow of gold, 
it might be well to heed the admoni- 
tions of Maurice H. Stans, who was Di- 
rector of the Budget under the previous 
administration, and is now president of 
Western Bancorporation in Los Angeles. 

These remarks of his, which I am 
pleased to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, were made in Los Angeles on 
March 22 of this year. 

The speech follows: 


FISCAL BrinksMANSHIP—GAMBLING WITH 
Our FUTURE 


(Highlights of a speech by Maurice H. Stans, 
president, Western Bancorporation) 
THE JOB OF BUDGET DIRECTOR 


I find that many people don't have too 
much comprehension about what the Direc- 
tor of the Budget really does. He prepares 
the budget for the President of the United 
States, to be submitted to Congress after 
many, many lengthy hearings and discussions 
with agency heads on the amounts of money 
they should be allowed to carry on their ac- 
tivities. But he does much more, too. He 
is, in effect, the business manager of the 
Government. 

This isn't a popularity contest, believe me. 
He deals with dedicated, determined people 
who believe in what they're doing; who be- 
lieve that if they only had twice as much 
money to run their department or their 
agency, they could do twice as good a job. 
And the Director of the Budget is the only 
man that sits in the center and is in a posla 
tion to add up all these figures, and recom- 
mend to the President how much the coun- 
try can really afford. 

STANS’ LAW 


There is one achievement, however, that I 
claim during my period of service in Wash- 
ington: This was the development of a new 
economic principle. It's been credited to me 
publicly, by the Reader’s Digest and else- 
where, as Stans“ law.“ You should all know 
what it is, because all of you have something 
to do with budgeting. And this is Stans’ 
law: Good budgeting is the uniform dis- 
tribution of dissatisfaction. 

In other words, if you as a budget officer, 
or you as the head of a family, can manage 
to keep everybody equally unhappy, you've 
done the perfect Job—because there is never 
enough money to go around. I estimated at 
one time that it would take twice the 
amount of money in the annual budget of 
the United States to take care of the desires 
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of all the agencies, and if we did that for 1 
year, by the next year new ideas would 
double it again. 

OUTLOOK FOR THE BUDGET 


On January 20, 1961, when we left Wash- 
ington, the budget of the United States for 
1960 had been balanced with a surplus of a 
billion-and-a-quarter dollars, The budget 
for 1961 was in balance, and a few days be- 
fore we left we presented to the Congress a 
budget for the year 1962 which, again, was in 
balance and showed a surplus. I believe that 
if we had had a Republican administration 
in Washington for the last 15 months the 
budget of the United States would still be in 
balance. 

We finished last June, after belng in bal- 
ance on January 20, with a déficit of almost 
$4 billion, We're now in a year in which 
we're going to run in the red at least $7 bll- 
lion; and the budget presented by President 
Kennedy last January, which showed a small 
surplus, is so likely to be out of balance by 
next June that I predict we will be in the 
red again by another $2 or $3 billion, or as 
much as $5 billion. 

Now this is quite a change. The Kennedy 
budget is In the amount of $93 billion. We 
managed to hold the level of spending in 
the Government at approximately the $80 
billion level during the 3 years I served un- 
der President Eisenhower. Civilian employ- 
ment in the Government of the United 
States is going to go up to approximately 
2,800,000 or more in the next year, as against 
the 2,350,000 that we held it level at for 
3 years. in a row. 

This isn’t all, as you know. The total tax 
take from the people of the United States 
in the fiscal year we're in now is going to be 


approximately $116 billion, including the 


budget itself and the money that goes 
through trust funds for social security, high- 
ways, and other things. 

And I predict that by the time President 
Kennedy submits his fourth budget in 1965, 
it’s going to be very substantially over that. 
Because I don’t think that he has begun to 
realize as yet the built-in forces and pres- 
sures, the bureaucratic ambitions, that cause 
that level of spending in the Federal Govern- 
ment to go up year after year: 

GROWTH OF FEDERAL SPENDING 


Against a tax take and spending of $116 
billion in this fiscal year, the Government 
of the United States in 1930, including the 
costs of interest on the debt and including 
the cost of national defense, spent $3 billion. 
By 1940 it had grown to $9 billion. By 1950 
it had grown to $40 billion. By 1960 it had 
grown to $80 billion. And at the rate we're 
going all you need to do is project the line 
and we'll come close to doubling it again 
by 1970, We are now spending more for 
interest on the national debt that the entire 
budget of the United States in 1940. As of 
the moment, our national debt is right at 
the $300 billion mark. It's bumping the 
existing ceiling under the present law. 


WHAT WE REALLY OWE 


But this isn't all that we owe as a nation. 
This isn’t all of the accumulation of the 
spending spree that we've been on for the 
last 30 years. Let me tell you some of the 
other things that we owe that you, in your 
own business, would account for on the bal- 
ance sheet as liabilities. We owe today $70 
billion of unfunded liabilities for retirement 
pay to civilian and military employees of the 
Government. We have voted to pay veterans 
of past wars approximately $300 billion, to 
come out of future taxes. There’s $370 bil- 
lion alone for past services—a direct liability. 
In addition, we owe some very substantial 
amounts on contracts signed for ship subsi- 
diés; for housing subsidies, costs of complet - 
ing public works underway, and undelivered 
purchase orders of one kind or another, that 
add up to another $150 billion. 
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Now, if you take Just those three figures— 
our interest-bearing debt of $300 billion, 
plus the past service Liabilities, plus our 
other liabilities and commitments—it adds 
up to something like $750 billion. And this 
isn’t all. Because our social security fund 
has made promises to pay to people that it is 
In no position to pay except out of future 
tax increases that are already scheduled in 
the law; rates are going to go up year after 
year in order to make good on these prom- 
ises. If you figure the social security fund 
on an actuarial basis, as you would in your 
own business, it’s now deficient something 
like $250-$350 billion or more. Now, add 
this all together, and you get a total of over 
$1 trillion; which, ladies and gentlemen, is 
the mortgage on us, and on our children, 
and our grandchildren, that has to be met 
out of future taxes. It figures out to some- 
thing like $22,000 for every family of 4 in 
this country. This is quite a spending spree 
weye been on in the last 30 years, from a 
$16 billion debt to something over a trillion 
dollars, 

THE REASONS WHY 


It was traditionally the policy of every 
President of the United States, from George 
Washington up to 1932, to pay off the na- 
tional debt. It went up in times of war, 
but it always went down in times of peace. 
At the beginning of World War I it was only 
a billion dollars. 

In 1930 we entered the great recession, 
and with it came some real problems for 
our country, And with it came some new 
economic nostrums, new economic theories.. 
like: “We can borrow all we want in times 
of emergency, and we'll pay it back when 
times are good,” and this one, “A little in- 
flation won't hurt us.” As a result, we went 
all through the thirties without ever pro- 
ducing a surplus. We were in the red every 
year of President Roosevelt's four terms in 
Washington, This is the first cause, I be- 
lieve, of the spending spree that we're on: 
the philosophy that we can spend as we 
want to and pay back later. 

The second cause, I think, was the fact 
that this philosophy generated a feeling back 
home, became the inspiration for the pres- 
sure groups and the special interest and the 
lobbyists to go down to Washington and ex- 
ert their pressures to get additional money 
for the causes that they represented. This 
has grown fantastically in the last 30 years. 
and I think it’s accountable for a great part 
of the increase in our spending and the in- 
crease in our national debt. 

It is responsible for the great American 
delusion of today—that if the money comes 
from Washington, it’s the other fellow who 
has to pay for it. 

And I think another reason for this great 
spending spree is the fact that in the last 
few years there has been growing up the 
belief among some of the politicians that - 
they can win an election and preserve them- 
selves in position by promising more than 
the other fellow, by promising more than 
the other party. 

I don’t need to tell you which of the par- 
tles is responsible for this philosophy. 
They've had control of the Congress almost 
continuously in the last 30 years. The Re- 
publicans have been in only a few times. 
And each time they've been in they've slowed 
up the pace. But the tempo has gone on 
and it's increasing. All you have to do is 
read the state of the Union message of Janu- 
ary 1962, and find the greatest list of prom- 
ises that have ever been made to everybody 
in this country without regard to where in 
the world the money's coming from. Presi- 
dent Kennedy was never more right than 
when he said a few weeks ago there is no 
prospect of a tax cut in the near future. 


THE CONSEQUENCES 


Now, what are the consequences of this 
compulsion to spend? One is the continu- 
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ing risk of inflation that comes from this 
kind of fiscal brinksmanship. The worst 
fallacy we can imagine would be to beljeve 
that it can't happen here. In the last 10 
years 28 of the major free world countries 
haye had price increases of 50 percent or 
more—some as high as a hundred times the 
price level of 1950. Over the last 6 years, 

pean governments that have taxed and 
spent more than 30 percent of their gross 
national product have had price inflation of 
2 and 3 times that which we've had in the 
United States. 

There's another consequence: Our balance 
Of payments and our loss of gold. You don't 
need to be an economist to understand that 
we're spending a lot more money overseas on 
all of our programs and activities and for- 
eign Imports than the foreign countries are 
Spending with us. Our prices of our prod- 
ucts are out of reach of many of the foreign 
Countries. We're building up a tremendous 
debt to them that can be paid only in goods 
Or in gold, and at the moment the odds are 
against us. 

We owe foreign governments and foreign 
Citizens approximately $18 to $19 billion in 
short-term claims. We have approximately 
$1614 billion in gold in our vaults, and we 
need $12 billion of that to back our cur- 
rency. 

The United States is in the position of a 
banker—the banker to the world. If we run 
& good bank, those claims against us will 
not be exerted and we'll not have to deliver. 
But if we fall to run a good finacial institu- 
tion, if we cause loss of the confidence of 


these people overseas, if we cause the foreign. 


Central governments to say, “We prefer to 
have gold than to have dollar claims,” then 
the result could be disastrous. 

With a very substantial continuous defi- 
cit—and the probabilities are that under the 
present policies of the Kennedy administra- 
tion we'll have four deficits in a row—and 
the possibility of a slight recession again, 
the spending proclivities of this administra- 
tion could put us in the red as much as $20 
billion in 1 year, with spending going up 
and revenue going down. 

With all of these factors working at the 
Same time that the world began to lose con- 
fidence in us, it could be fatal for our eco- 
nomic strength. It could be fatal for the 
Strength of the dollar in the eyes of the 
World. It could destroy the position of world 
1 which we in the United States 

ve. 


There is a third danger, and this is in the 
centralization of government, the movement 
ot control from back home in the communi- 
ties and the States to Washington. And I 
could go through a dozen. programs, or 20 
Programs, and show you how influences are 
being brought to bear by the people who 
represent a special interest who want to 
benefit at the expense of the others in this 
country, 

Now, where does all this leave us? Either 
We continue this upward spiral, we continue 
this policy of fiscal brinksmanship where one 
slip can put us down the cliff, or we find 
& way to halt it. There are only two ways 
to halt it. One is by the deliberate deter- 
Mination of the American people that this is 
Tisky, that this is insecure, that this is un- 
Sound. And the other way is by living 

a crisis in which we pay, one way 
or another, with all of the wealth, with all 
Of the things that we've accumulated during 
Our hard-working lifetimes. 

CONSERVATISM: THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE IN 

FISCAL MATTERS 

My own personal philosophy is that we 
Can argue all we want about conservatism 
and liberalism on political issues, but when 
it comes to finances there is no acceptable 
Alternative to conservatism. There is no 
acceptable alternative because any other al- 
ternative is speculation. And speculation 
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means gambling—gambling with the future 
strength and security of the United States— 
gambling with our position of leadership in 
the world. 

So there is only one course for us to take. 
Now, how do we sell that to the American 
people? We don’t sell it by talking about 
unbalanced budgets and we don’t sell it by 
talking about inflation. We don't sell it by 
talking about balance of payments, because 
very few people in this country understand 
them, We can reach some of them by talk- 
ing about the cost of living. 

But I think we need to sell this to the 
American people by talking about freedom. 
This country was founded by people who 
came from the Old World in search of a free 
way of life, of opportunity, of a way to invest 
their ambitions in their future. The way 
we've been going the past 30 years is not 
the course of freedom. It’s not freedom to 
be taxed to the point of confiscation. It's 
not freedom to live under the centralization 
of Government, It's not freedom to have 
to look to a benevolent bureaucracy to take 
care of us. It’s not freedom to have to look 
to big brother in Washington for our per- 
sonal security and strength. It's not free- 
dom to destroy the ambition and the initia- 
tive and the self-reliance of the American 
people. This is. the message that I think 
the Republican Party has got to bring to 
people—to show how they are permitting 
themselves to be destroyed by those who are 
destroying the sense of security, the sense 
of values, and the power of our great Ameri- 
can economy built up through all these 
years. 

Mr. Khrushchey sits on the other side of 
the world, confident of one thing—that he 
will never have to fight a shooting war; that 
the American people will destroy themselves 
by their own excesses. He believes that de- 
mocracy cannot be made to work over a long 
period of time because of the kind of cir- 
cumstances that I've been describing. If 
we who are sophisticated enough to under- 
stand these facts tell the story; if we wake up 
to the responsibilities that we have as free 
citizens of a free country, then Mr. Khru- 
shchey will turn out to be disappointed. 
Only by facing up to these responsibilities 
do I believe that we will be able to marshal 
our full strength to meet the Soviet threat. 
Only if we do that do I believe that we will 
continue as the strongest Nation of the 
world, providing leadership to all of the 
emerging countries that are looking for guid- 
ance and for destiny. 


Our Debt to Human Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr, Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that today is the 65th birth- 
day of James L, Wick, the publisher of 
the highly respected weekly newsletter, 
Human Events. 

The people of the United States owe a 
great deal to Jim Wick and his partner, 
Frank C. Hanighen, who edits Human 
Events. They have fearlessly brought 
out the truth of many, many issues that 
come up before us. They have gained 
the undying gratitude of conservatives 
who for so long needed a voice to speak 
out for their position. 
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And I might add that Human Events 
has gained considerable respect from the 
wild-eyed liberals whose policies the 
newsletter has thoroughly dissected so 
that all might see their errors and mis- 
conceptions and actual intent. 

Whether you agree or disagree with 
the positions taken by Human Events, 
all Americans who cherish our tradition 
of free speech must agree that it has 
Served our country very well. Human 
Events has made a tremendous contribu- 
tion to the marketplace of ideas by 
bringing out a side that all too often gets 
little coverage from part of our country’s 
press. 

Our best wishes go today to Jim Wick. 
May he have many more active years 
working in behalf of the constitutional 
principles and the free enterprise sys- 
tem that he and Frank Hanighen so 
nobly espouse in every edition of their 
great weekly, Human Events. 


New President of Italy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Tuesday, 
May 8, 1962: 

New PRESIDENT OF ITALY 

In choosing Antonio Segni as the new 
President of Italy, the electoral council 
picked an immensely experienced, wise and 
universally respected statesman, Unhappily, 
the choice came after 5 days and 9 ballots 
during which bitter partisanship and a basic 
conflict over policies were clearly shown. 

The Italian President should be above 
partisan politics, and Professor Segni will 
undoubtedly do his best to close the rift 
that has now appeared in the dominant 
Christian Democratic Party. In the political 
squabbles during the voting, Signor Segni 
emerged as a symbol of conseryatism—the 
right wing of the Christian Democratic 
Party, plus the Liberals (a rightist party in 
Italy) and even some neo-Fascists, 

At it happens, Parliament is now com- 
mitted to a left-of-center policy of social 
and economic reforms, undoubtedly desired 
by the majority of politically conscious Ital- 
ians. Years were spent in cautiously luring 
the left-wing Socialists under Pietro Nenni 
into a modified opening to the left which the 
Socialists now support in Parliament, Pre- 
mier Fanfani has been a courageous and de- 
termined champion of this policy, which 
promises Italy a fulfillment on behalf of the 
workers and peasants of the genuine parlia- 
8 democracy that has existed since 

Antonio Segni, who has twice been Pre- 
mier, a Foreign Minister in three cabinets 
and many times has held other ministries 
under Christian Democratic governments, is 
not personally out of tune with these parlia- 
mentary policies. However, the circum- 
stances of his election by rightist elements, 
and the fact that the moderate as well as 
extreme left is embittered by the result, are 
going to make his position initially difficult. 
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The head of state, under the Italian Con- 
stitution, is not a strong executive, but a 
President can exercise real, if subtle, power 
of an advisory nature. The President is 

especially influential during a political crisis 
when he can play an important role in the 
formation of a new government. Much de- 
pends on the personality of the President 
and the esteem and trust he can win in po- 
litical quarters. From that point of view no 
better choice could have been made than 
Antonio Segni. 


Invasion by Civilization: The Forests’ 
Prime Evil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, many of my constituents have- 
expressed special interest in an impor- 
tant piece of legislation which has been 
the subject of hearings this week before 
the Public Lands Sabcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. The subcommittee is pre- 
sided over by its able chairman, the 
gentlewoman from Idaho, GRACIE Prost. 
The bill is generally known as the 
wilderness bill. It is not the type of 
legislation one would usually associate 
with residents of the west side of Man- 
hattan, but its importance to the future 
of America has impressed even the city 
dwellers. I favor a strong bill to pre- 
serve these wilderness areas and to pro- 
tect them from invasion by eroding ele- 
ments of. modern civilization. Under 
the leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include for the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial on this subject 
from the New York Times for May 7; 
1962. 

The editorial follows: 

A STRONGER WILDERNESS BILL 

The House should write a stronger charter 
for wilderness preservation than the bill 
passed last year by the Senate. This it can 
do by keeping sight of the real purpose of 
the legislation, which is to protect those 
treasured remnants of the original Ameri- 
can landscape that, by reason of geograpical 
circumstance or good fortune, have survived 
to date in some of our national forests, na- 
tional parks and wildlife ~ 

The purpose is not to provide exceptions or 
to write in ambiguities through which the 
areas may in the future be invaded for com- 
mercial purposes or have their beauty eroded 
by misuse. 

The strengthening process can begin in the 
House Public Lands subcommittee which 
has scheduled hearings and executive ses- 
sions on the Senate-passed measure this 
week. The subcommittee should remove the 
Allott amendment that gives the Federal 
Power Commission the right to permit the 
building of dams in the wilderness areas. It 
should also remove the loopholes and vague 
language pertaining to “prospecting” for 
“mineral and water resources” and “the com- 
pletely subsurface use of such areas.” 
These weakening provisions are not needed; 
if it should become imperative in the na- 
tional Interest to harness a stream or extract 
the minerals in a wilderness area the Presi- 
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dent could under the act authorize. such 
uses. 

We-urge the House to close the gaps left 
by the Senate and to resist the inevitable 
attempts to open new ones, thus assuring 
for future. Americans “the benefits of an 
enduring resource of wilderness.” 


Youth Speaks for Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, two 
students from Plymouth High School are 
the winners of the Mansfield News- 
Journal's Free Enterprise“ essay con- 
test condueted in the month of February 
in all the public and parochial high 
school systems in Richland and sur- 
rounding counties. 

Richard Sprowles, 15, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln Sprowles, 122 North Broad- 
way, Plymouth, and a sophomore at 
Plymouth High School, was the winner 
in the boy’s division. Nina Fitch, 16, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Madison 
Fitch, 108 North Street, Plymouth, and 
a junior at Plymouth High School, was 
the winner in the girl's division. 

The contest was conducted in cooper- 
ation with the Mansfield Area Chamber 
of Commerce and members of the educa- 
tional affairs committee acted as judges 
in the contest. The judging committee 
was composed of William A. Stroud, First 
National Bank of Mansfield; Robert G. 
Appleby, Tappan Co.; Orion E. Cook, 
Duff Trucklines; Robert Murphy, Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Co.; and Jay R. 
Scott, Mansfield Local Loan Co. 


All high school students in the area 
were eligible to participate in the proj- 
ect, which was announced early in 
January. The subject assigned was 
“What Free Enterprise Means to Amer- 
ica.” Each school was permitted to en- 
ter its best 10 essays after prejudging at 
the school. It is estimated that nearly 
1,500 students participated in the pre- 
liminary phase of the contest. 

I am including herewith the fine es- 
says of these two high school students 
who have spoken out on our free enter- 
prise system: 

WHAT OUR FREE ENTERPRISE System MEANS 
TO OUR INDUSTRY 
(By Richard Sprowles) 

Free enterprise: What is it? There are 
many ways to define this expression, but 
what does it really mean? What Is it be- 
sides a few words on paper? I think that 
free enterprise is one of the basic principles 
of our country, the founding leg of democ- 
racy, and a pattern of the economic order 
of our country. 

Under a system such as ours with free 
enterprise in its purest form an individual 
has the right to engage In any business he 
may choose, and carry on this business in 
accordance with his own ideas and desires so 
long as that business is not damaging to the 


person or property of anyone else. The 
American business system is based on free 
enterprise. While our system is the purest 
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in the world today, it is not perfect. The 
trouble in any system such as ours comes 
not from too little freedom, as in some for- 
eign countries, but from a few men who 
take liberties with the law and twist it to 
suit thelr own purposes, The fault, there- 
fore, lies not in the system, but in the ways 
of enforcing limits on that system. There 
must be limitations to protect the average 
businesaman from the large corporations 
that seek to monopolize production, 

Free enterprise is founded on the idea that 
individualism is the foundation of society, 
and gain or profit is its legitimate goal. Its 
basic principles are: (1) The right to own 
goods and labor; (2) a free market; and 
(3) competition. The first two of these are 
the basic differences between free enterprise 
and communism or any other of the eco- 
nomic patterns a country can follow. They 
are what set the United States apart.from 
the rest of the world because our country 
is the only one where they are found in this 
form. The third, competition, is the regu- 
lator of free enterprise. It provides the 
natural checks on this system. : 

The only alternatives to free enterprise are 
socialism, communism, classism, collectivism, 
and national regimentation. These in their 
existing forms are entirely different. from 
everything we believe in; and, therefore, 
completely unacceptable in a democracy. 
The common concept of all of these is the 
superiority of the state over the individual. 
This is the exact opposite of what we believe 
and what we try to teach others. Free en- 
terprise is the only system that is adaptable 
to the principles of our country or any 
country that is a democracy. 

To the American people our system of free 
enterprise means equality; equality not only 
in a physical sense but mental as well. Here 
a person can advance himself as far as he 
sees fit, Even the poorest from the worst 
slums can become someone, Through hard 
work he can become anything he wants to 
be. This is a quality not found anywhere 
else on earth. In most foreign countries the 
lower classes tend to have a defeatist atti- 
tude. They think that there is nothing they 
can do to better themselves. In some coun- 
tries this is true, but not so here in America. 
This equality acts as the great uniter, be- 
cause if a person believes in something he 
wil fight to protect it. 

Free enterprise also means freedom. Free 
enterprise and democracy are, in my opinion, 
closely related enough to be used as syno- 
nyms. They are interchangeable. You 
cannot have democracy without free enter- 
prise because it is one of the basic freedoms 
that mankind has always strived for. And, 
conversely you can’t have free enterprise 
without democracy. This is because once 
people have tasted of freedom, they will 
continue to aspire for it until they are 
completely free. This, too, helps unite the 
country. When people have seen what free- 
dom is they tend to band together into a 
closely knit organization to oppose anything 
or anybody that threatens that freedom. 

To the Nation as a whole, free enterprise 
means three main things. It means se- 
curity. When people are happy, united, in- 
dependent, and share in the Government, 
security becomes more than an idea; it be- 
comes a reality. The people are united in 
& common cause and work together to pro- 
tect it. This provides governmental stabil- 
ity and insures freedom. It means pros- 
perity. The people are working together to 
produce more goods of better quality. This, 
combined with our natural resources, pro- 
vides a steady income and a higher wage. 
They are working toward a common goal, to 
better themselves and their country. Free 
enterprise means domestic tranquility. The 
people feel that they own a share of the 
government and the country. They real- 
ize that everyone can't run the government 
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80 they choose a few to represent them, and 
they choose the best ones they can. They 
are secure, prosperous, and happy. Where 
else can you enjoy all three but in America? 

These things make free enterprise very 
important to us. Under it we have fiour- 
ished and prospered. While being one of 
the youngest countries we have the highest 
Standard of living tn the world. The people 
are ready to do anything they can to protect 
democracy. They will fight for it whether 
it be against foreign aggressors or internal 
Subversion. This proves that while there 
are people, there will be an America, Thus 
it is that free enterprise means more than 
three things, It means everything. As 
long as we have free enterprise we have 
democracy, and freedom, and we have a Na- 
tion under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
Justice forall. 

War Oun Pree ENTERPRISE SYSTEM Means 
TO OUR COUNTRY 
(By. Nina Fitch) 

Free enterprise was started as an idea de- 
trived from the principles of freedom, 
“Why. should the government control our 
businesses and trade?“ the people asked. 
“Why shouldn't the people be allowed to 
own and operate their own businesses?" The 
lack of free enterprise was a major cause of 
the Revolutionary War. The colonists were 
angered with Great Britain because the 
Mother country interfered with their trade 
and merchantlle business. In 1776, Adam 
Smith, a Scottish philosopher, published & 
book called ‘Wealth of Nations” in which 
he stated; “The interests of the nation are 
best served by permitting each person to 
make his own decisions and follow his own 
Self-interests in economic life.” This is the 
Central idea of the free enterprise system. 
This idea was practiced in our country and 
was met with great enthustasm and support. 
This idea has made our country strong 
and wealthy and stin has benefited the 
People. 

History and our great economic progress 
Prove that the free enterprise system is best 
for our country: In a free country such as 
Ours it is the only economic system which can 
Succeed. It is a product of our ideals of 
freedom. A nation in which the Govern- 
Ment controls industry cannot be truly free. 
Pree enterprise is a system which allows men 
to use their own, genius and to advance their 
Own interests, This is freedom. In the free 
enterprise system the manufacturer, the 
Zeller, the consumer, everyone, is free to 
Make his own decisions. The manufacturer 
Can make what he thinks the consumer will 
buy: the seller can sell what he thinks the 
COnsumer wants; and the consumer has a 
free choice of many products. The Govern- 
Ment doesn't tell the manufacturer what to 
Make; it doesn't tell the seller what to seil; 
and it doesn't tell the consumer what to 

uy. Our people have freedom. 

The consumer, not the Government, has 
the control in the free enterprise system. 
The consumer is free to buy what he needs 
and wants most. The manufacturer then 
Will produce more of that product and less 
at the product which the consumer doesn't 
Wint. This system needs something to bal- 
ance it in order that the manufacturer 
doesn't force the consumer to buy what he 
Makes. That something is competition. 
Competition forces the manufacturer to 
Make the best product for less money. This 
in turn forces the seller to sell the best 
Product, and therefore it insures the con- 
Sumer that he is buying better goods. Com- 
Petition is the life of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. Without it free enterprise would stag- 
Ber and then fall. 
$ Free enterprise is 9, strong economic sys- 

em, yet many t it is threatened and 
needs our full support. There are people 
Who actively oppose free enterprise. They 
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think that industry should be in the hands 
of our Government, but they don't realize 
that to let the Government control the in- 
dustries would undermine the freedoms for 
which our country stands. Inflation also 
threatens free enterprise. The manufactur- 
ers are forced to ratse their prices, and there- 
fore they sell less. When they sell less, they 
make less profit and have a chance of losing 
money. The consumers are forced to pay 
high prices for goods which they need. In 
short, the whole system is set off balance. 
Another threat to our free enterprise system 
is foreign competition. Many foreign manu- 
facturers can charge much less for their 
products because they pay their workers less, 
Our manufacturers simply cannot compete 
agalitst the very low prices of foreign manu- 
facturers. Confidently, though, people are 
fighting against these threats and I know 
that free enterprise will stand strong be- 
neath them. 

Our Government needs and will support 
free enterprise. All the money which the 
Government spends. comes from the people. 
If our industries are not successful, our 
people will not be prosperous and our Gov- 
ernment, in turn, will not have the money 
which it needs. On the other hand an in- 
crease in the prosperity of businesses and 
industries means an increase in the prosper- 
ity of all the people. When the people are 
successful, the Government will have more 
money. Industries must be allowed to suc- 
ceed in order for our country to prosper. 

We Americans know that our free enter- 
prise system is best, yet we must prove it 
to other countries. Actually our system is 
on trial before the world. We are in an 
economic war. One power is commnunistic, 
believing that the state is all powerful; and 
the other power is free, believing that the 
government is a servant of the people. We 
must show that our system not only makes 
us. prosperous but also helps the people 
themselves. We must be actively enthusi- 
astic about our economic system. I quote 
Former President Harry S. Truman in say- 
ing, “When it comes to economic growth 
and power and higher standards of living, 
the free world will beat the slave world any 
time.” Many countries other than the 
United States realize the advantages of free 
enterprise. Take West Germany as an exam- 
ple. They chose free enterprise as their sys- 
tem of rehabilitation after the war, and 
they have quickly risen to great economic 
wealth. 

We know now that our system is best, but 
what about the future. Will we continue 
our free enterprise system? Will we defeat 
the communistic slave system? Will our in- 
dustries remain prosperous? These ques- 
tions must be answered in only one way, an 
affirmative way. Our principles of freedom 
will keep us strong. 


Business Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
vestment Research Department of the 
Bank of New York has recently pub- 
lished a report on the business outlook 
for the months ahead, and the effect 
which recent tax legislation and devel- 
opments in the steel industry have had 
on the business community. 

In a very careful and responsible way, 
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the report points out that an essential— 
if somewhat intangible—requirement 
for a strong economy is an atmosphere 
of confidence. Recently, however, con- 


-fidence has been badly shaken by the 


continued cost-price profit squeeze; the 
recent steel price debacle; unsound and 
inequitable tax legislation passed by the 
House and pending in the Senate; and 
the prospect of still another deficit in the 
Federal budget. The probable result of 
this lack of confidence is a decline in the 
amount of capital reinvested and a cor- 
responding weakening of the whole 
economy. 

The problem of business confidence is 
thus growing to significant proportions, 
as the fallout of President Kennedy's re- 
cent blast at the steel industry begins to 
descend. Since awareness that a prob- 
lem exists is the first step in arriving 
at a solution, I would like to recommend 
the Bank of New York's very excellent 
analysis to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress. 

The article follows: 

Business OUTLOOK 


Tho slowdown in the rate of expansion 
during the first quarter naturally brought 
doubts about its strength and continuation. 
However, until events of the last week in the 
steel industry, there seemed little basis for 
modifying our relatively conservative Febru- 
ary estimate of a $560 to 8508 billion GNP 
for the year. Recent steel industry and tax 
developments however seem significant 
enough to warrant a review of the situation. 

First let us look at the situation as it 
appeared before the steel price rise, It would 
seem that unreasonably optimistic yearend 
expectations and the action of the security 
markets had much to do with the extra 
cautious and even pesimistic mood of early 
April. 

The action of the stockmarket, however, 
rather than refiecting an unfavorable turn 
in business may well have been correcting 
an overvalued situation in many stocks and 
the realization by institutional and other 
investors that the disparity between stock 
and bond yields was becoming too great. to 
be overlooked. The bond market likewise by 
its strength seems to have been reflecting 
unexpected developments in the money mar- 
ket rather than disappointment in the busi- 
nes recovery. A lower than expected demand 
for loans and the maintenance of high excess 
reserves by the Federal Reserve were accom- 
panied by a large inflow of savings due to 
the higher rates paid. Decline of inflation 
fears added to the relative attractiveness of 
bonds as compared to equities. 

Reports from the construction industry 
and from retail sales (except automobiles) 
were not particularly encouraging during the 
first quarter and these were factors contrib- 
uting to the less optimistic feeling. At the 
end of the quarter however a most encourag- 
ing development was the comment on the 
construction outlook by the F. W. Dodge 
people. One always listens with suspicion 
to statements that bad weather has slowed 
up business, but it certainly seems as if the 
F. W. Dodge people, with all their experi- 
ence in compiling figures on construction 
and forecasting construction activity, really 
feel that construction was held back by 
weather in the first quarter. The fact that 
Dodge raised their estimate of construction 
to be put in place for the year 1962 was, 
therefore, most heartening. Even at its re- 
duced rate for the first quarter, construc- 
tion for the last 5 months has averaged close 
to a $60 billion annual rate. Therefore, 
while the Dodge estimate indicates only a 
small increase from recent levels, it does 
make one fee! that construction will, at least 
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for the balance of the year, be a supporting 
factor in the economy. 

The late Easter and bad weather also prob- 
ably affected retail sales in the first quarter 
but, after making allowances for this, retail 
sales have not been too bad. Sales of auto- 
mobiles have been, if not quite up to earlier 
expectations, still quite encouraging. Higher 
interest rates on savings, lessened inflation 
fears and somewhat satiated consumers haye 
combined to maintain a high rate of savings 
in relation to personal income. This also 
had contributed to keeping business from 
achieving the levels forecast in January by 
the Council of Economic Advisers and some 
of the more optimistic private forecasters. 

While the first quarter as a whole has been 
somewhat disappointing, retail sales have 
been showing real strength in April. Some 
liquidation of steel inventories and a re- 
duction of steel operating rates will hold 
back business gains during the second quar- 
ter. However, the high level of personal in- 
come, the continued increase in Government 
spending, and the likelihood of greater con- 
struction activity seem likely to assure a 
good level of business during most of 1962 
with the outlook for 1963 rather heavily de- 
pendent on an increase in capital expendi- 
tures. Thus, the outlook before the steel 
price rise was reasonably favorable but 
strongly dependent on retention of a high 
degree of business confidence. 

Opposition has developed to the investment 
incentive portion of the new tax bill. How- 
ever, our productive facilities must be modern 
and efficient if we are to win the cold war 
and be able to compete in world markets. 
We already have the handicaps of extremely 
high labor costs and high tax costs and thus 
our plants and equipment must be of maxi- 
mum efficiency. Furthermore, if this re- 
covery is to extend into 1963 it must have 
the support of rising capital expenditures. 
Thus the adoption of the inyestment incen- 
tive and the higher depreciation schedules 
promised by the Internal Revenue Bureau 
are of maximum importance for both the 
short and long term. 

The rise in steel prices was undoubtedly 
badly handled, badly timed and unfortunate 
although the industry was clearly within its 
rights in a capitalistic economy. However, 
the very violent reaction of the President and 
some of the countermoves of the adminis- 
tration and Congress, made in the heat of 
anger, were clearly a shock to confidence. 
While the administration won its battle to 
maintain steel prices It may have lost a war 
because the confidence so necessary for re- 
covery and capital investment may have been 
seriously shaken. 

Recent events in the steel industry and In 
Government should have dramatized for all 
to see the following facets of our current 
economic scene: 

1. The cost-price profit squeeze. In steel, 
where labor costs are a high percentage of 
total costs it is quite obvious that wage in- 
creases cannot be absorbed indefinitely with- 
out raising prices or destroying profits. Steel 
is also outstandingly an industry where large 
and continuing investment in modernization 
is required to bring about productivity in- 
creases. Labor cannot receive all the fruits 
of increased productivity without squeezing 
Profits or causing price rises because a very 
large part of these productivity increases 
comes from capital investment in labor-sav- 
ing equipment, and this investment has a 
definite cost and will not be made unless 
the marginal investment is allowed a fair 
return. The Government if it aspires to be 
the arbitrator between capital, labor, and 
the public must learn and admit this basic 
fact. 

2. The keenness of competition and the ex- 
tent of overcapacity. The steel episode in- 
dicated that not only was there serious 
question as to whether, from the economic 
point of view, the price increase would stick 
if followed by all the steel companies, but 
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also whether all the steel companies would 
have followed even without Government 
pressure. Even in the first quarter with the 
economy operating at a record rate and 
steel inventory accumulation taking place, 
the industry had been working at about only 
an 80 percent rate. Further, foreign, low 
cost, imports of steel obviously were likely 
to have an effect on price policy on many 
steel products. 

3. The power of the Government and its 
willingness to use that power. The implica- 
tions of this are far from favorable because 
all the evidence indicates that political con- 
siderations will remain paramount in Gov- 
ernment decisions and thus the burden of 
restraint will bear much more heayily on 
industry than on labor. 

4. The risk inyolved in equity positions in 
companies deeply involved in the public 
interest. Are some competitive industries to 
be treated as public utilities except that no 
reasonable return is to be allowed on 
investment? 

5. The price situation. The prices of fin- 
ished goods are under deflationary pressure 
because of overcapacity, keen competition, at 
home and abroad, and Government action. 
Many raw material prices are also under 
considerable pressure because of excess sup- 
Plies with deflationary effects on the under- 
developed countries which are the princi- 
pal producers. 

Many of the points which have been high- 
lighted by recent events were obvious to 
those who wanted to see them even before 
the steel episode; their dramatization may 
have an unpredictable effect on the all- im- 
portant confidence factor. In the last day 
or so, there have been encouraging signs that 
the President and at least some congres- 
sional leaders realize the dangers of destroy- 
ing business confidence. Whether the De- 
partment of Justice, which in the last year 
as well as recently has contributed so much 
to the loss of confidence, is likely to reach 
a similar conclusion is something else again. 

Since a strong economy is heavily de- 
pendent on confidence and capital expendi- 
tures, it is more important than ever that 
the Internal Revenue regulation on the 
liberalization of depreciation allowances be 
issued promptly and that the incentive pro- 
visions of the tax law be passed by Congress. 

CONCLUSION 


The economy promises to show further 
strength in the coming months after exces- 
sive steel inventories are eliminated. The 
level of personal income and improvement 
in retail and automobile sales and housing 
are especially encouraging. However, as we 
pointed out in the February memorandum, 
an atmosphere of confidence is an essential 
part of continuing capital investment. With- 
out fairly important increases in capital 


investment in the months to come it is dif- 


ficult to see what will strengthen, or even 
maintain, business into 1963. 

The increased deficit which is likely to 
come largely from lower than budgeted reve- 
nues is more likely to have an adverse effect 
on the balance of payments than an infla- 
tionary effect on the business situation. We 
would guess that the deficit might be $5 
billion or more in the 1963 fiscal year. The 
political need to maintain a high level of 
business because of the unemployment prob- 
lem may mean that, to the extent possible, 
the monetary authorities will try to maintain 
current long-term rates at the same time 
they permit short-term rates to edge up to 
protect our balance of payments., With the 
amount of Government financing in prospect 
it may be possible to do this by restricting 
new issues largely to near term obligations. 

Our judgment may be biased by being too 
close in time to recent events. We would 
conclude however that there has been a 
real shock to business confidence. In view 
of this, the economy will do well to meet our 
earlier forecast of a $560 to $565 billion level 
of gross national product for 1962, 
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President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped Promotes National 
Concern for Problems of Disabled— 
West Virginia Student Wins Essay 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 
part of a program aimed at acquainting 
our citizenry with the problems faced by 
handicapped persons, the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Han- 
dicapped sponsors an annual essay con- 
test. This competition, nationwide and 
open to high school juniors and seniors, 
has proven an effective means by which 
the committee is attempting to create 
for the disabled a place of dignity in our 
society. 

The wide scope and competitive na- 
ture of the contest brings richly deserved 
recognition to the winers. I am pleased 
that the national third prize was won 
by a student from the State of West Vir- 
188 Mary Margaret Sharp, of Parkers- 

urg. 

For her forthright message on the top- 
ic “The Role of the Community in Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped,” Miss 
Sharp received the $400 third prize from 
the President of the United States in a 
ceremony today honoring all contest 
winners. 

It was my privilege cn that occasion 
to personally greet Mary Margaret 
Sharp, and to express congratulations 
on her noteworthy achievement, In 
spite of her youth, she is already serv- 
ing her community and State, and is 
following the positive example set by 
her father, H. Sutton Sharp, est 
editor of the Parkersburg Sentinel. 

Believing Miss Sharp’s composition to 
be worthy of the attention of my col- 
leagues, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the compo- 
sition was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe ROLE or THE COMMUNITY IN THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 
(By Mary Margaret Sharp, Parkersburg 
High School, Parkersburg, W. Va.) 

His words were cold. “Sorry, Mr, Blake,” 
he said, “We just can’t hire anyone with 
a defect. Allen Co. men are always before 
the public eye. It’s a company policy. We 
like men who can fit—you know, conform— 
without attracting undue attention.” 

Tom Blake shrank into the chair and 
winced. 

“You're just automatically disqualified,” 
the man continued. 

“I see,” choked Tom as he hauled his 
lanky figure up onto his crutches. 

It was 5 o'clock at the Allen Co, Most 
of the employees had gone home. The 
place was deserted and still. The lights 
went out in the corridor as Tom inched his 
way toward the door at the end, It was 
raining outside and all Tom could see 
through the skylight was a patch of ugly 
gray. The gloom seemed to fit his mood: 
“Defect, defect, defect” kept ringing in his 
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ears. The halting tap of his crutches 
8 and reechoed down. the long, long 
* 


Tom's interview didn't have to end like 
that. The employer hadn't even looked at 
Tom's qualifications. Why, the man hadn't 
even bothered to inquire if Tom fit in well 
With a group. What is the meaning of con- 
formity, anyway? 

Any of Tom Blake's friends could have 
told the employer how friendly and coop- 
erative Tom was. Maybe it did shock one 
at first to see a man without a leg, but one 
soon: forgot Tom's defect because of his 
Cheery smile. As a result of the interview. 
Tom was a dejected man without security. 
That failure wasn’t Tom's fault. nor the 
employer g. The awful error lay with the 
Public, the community at large. 

People stare at the wheelchair pushed 
down the street. It is responsible commu- 
Nity citizens who won't sit next to John Hig- 
ley at church because he shakes all over 
With cerebral paisy. We're all to blame that 
Jane limps down the school corridors alone 
Just because hef brace makes her slow. We 
are the ones who ignore the gesturing deaf- 
Mute on the street corner. The community 

Preaching its prejudiced role when we hear 
a mother say to her child, “Don't look at Mr. 
Higley. He's not quite right." We're cow- 
ards, all of us. 

When Christ asked the madman what his 
name was, the man answered, “My name is 

gion for we are many.“ That's the way it 
ls today. There are many, many handi- 

.Capped. Each year 250,000 more join the 
legions of the disabled. Maybe only one- 
fourth of that number find jobs. Our com- 
Munities have a growing problem to face. 
Prejudice spoils a lot of things on this 
h. Some hate a man for the color of his 
Skin. Hitler ruined a decade trying to ex- 
te the Jews because he wouldn't 
tolerate their religion. Prejudice is the dark, 
narrow road. It leads to gloom as surely 
as an open mind leads to light. There are 
many suggestions for helping to hire the 

Ndicapped, but paramount is the need to 
abolish prejudice. Since a narrow mind is 

It on ignorance, the community must be 
educated. 

Show the community a cheerful, well-ad- 
insted man like Tom Blake. Good citizens 
Will go to bat for him if they understand his 
Plight, Tom's would-be employer was wrong. 
T uent public appearance is just what 

om needed. He had the chance to inspire 
Other handicapped people. By constantly 

in the public eye, Tom Blake would 
become less unique and more accepted. The 
Allen Co. missed the tremendous opportunity 
Of building good will in the community by 
Qualified handicapped workers. We 
all applaud good works. It’s just that we 
Seldom give them the personal touch. 
Start with one open, understanding mind, 
cleir out the cobwebs of prejudice, and show 
he world that we are our brother's keeper. 
i We aren't living in the Dark Ages. Maybe 
It was permissible then to forget a deformed 
child, but today's society can't afford to lose 
Me good worker in bullding democracy. 
What better example can we show commu- 
than that we believe in the worth of 
Ch individual? Maj. Gen. Melvin Maas, 
— of the President's Committee on 
Ployment of the Handicapped, said that 
Troe the principle which will “rust away the 
n Curtain.” 


Our bodies are but temporary things. The 
ya the mind, the ideas are what count. 
heat must judge a man at all, judge his 
sane not his body. It is our duty to ac- 
Rede the handicapped as they really are— 

Ole persons with minds and emotions. 
th summer I had the privilege of meet- 
lite the Congressman from Hawail. He is a 
8 tie man of Japanese descent. I was with 

group who talked with him for about 20 
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minutes, He vividly described to us Hawall 
and her problems. Only when he lit a 
cigarette, did I notice that one sleeve was 
empty. 

From a purely selfish standpoint, the com- 
munity has everything to gain by promoting 
employment of the handicapped. Handi- 
capped workers produce at a higher rate than 
normal workers. Instead of 2 million han- 
dicapped men and women in America need- 
ing public support, they can earn their own 
salaries. 

It is not easy to accept yourself if you 
have a handicap. There is effort and pain 
involved in rehabilitation. When an im- 
paired person strives to help himself by un- 
dergoing training, the least the community 
can do is provide job opportunities for them, 
This alone is not enough. We must per- 
sonally break down the barrier of prejudice 
that is so easily felt when someone is dif- 
ferent from us. If we would but look at our 
own bodies we would all find some physical 
defect, Maybe my teeth are crooked, or 
Henry has a birthmark, or Susan has a scar 
on her arm. We give no thought to these 
little differences. Why should we count more 
obvious defects greater than these? 

Tom Blake’s job interview didn’t have to 
end like that. The community needs Tom 
Blake. They need his example as well as his 
abilities. The employer was prejudiced. 
The public gave a harsh and slanted view to 
Allen Co, The community wrecked a life, 
an opportunity, through twisted public opin- 
ion. Hiring the handicapped is a personal 
challenge to wipe out an evil conception. 
The only way to fight an ideology is to pro- 
duce a better one. Recognize the worth of 
the individual. 

Among the 2 million handicapped Ameri- 
cans we hear the footsteps of one Tom 
Blake—alone, yet not alone. He is walking 
down a long, long corridor toward a door at 
the end.- Tom is making siow progress to- 
ward the door because his crutches must be 
his other leg. The uneven tap of his steps 
echoes and reechoes in the silent hall. He 
needs a job, and he still must struggle with 
his disability. I hear his steps and the 
rhythm haunts me. They speak for the 
maimed, the Jobless, seeking opportunity. 


GOP Booms Scranton for Governor as 
Pennsylvania Presidential Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post of May 8, 1962: 
GOP Booms SCRANTON FoR GOVERNOR AS 

PENNSYLVANIA PRESIDENTIAL HOPE 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

In a little memorial park on the main 
street of the western Pennsylvania steel town 
of Clairton one day last week, the Repub- 
lican mayor introduced his party's candidate 
for Governor with these words: “I now 
give you BILL Scranton, the next Governor 
of Pennsylvania and after that the next 
President of the United States.” 

These indeed are presumptuous words 
about a 44-year-old politician who never 
won a public office until he was elected to a 
House of Representatives seat in 1960. Yet 
the fact that WLAN Warren SCRANTON 
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on occasion does get that kind of introduc- 
tion tells a lot about the state of the Re- 
publican Party in both Pennsylvania and 
the Nation. : 

Ispent the better part of 3 days last week 
traveling with Scranton and his attractive 
wife, Mary, through Allegheny, Cambria, 
and Lancaster Counties. It was evident that 
SCRANTON ls personally and politically at- 
tractive and that he will give his Democratic 
opponent, 63-year-old former Philadelphia 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth, a tough fight 
next fall in a State that retains a massive 
GOP voting base. 

M'SPARRAN IS FIRST FOE 

SCRANTON has first to win in the May 15 
primary over J. Collins McSparran, the con- 
servative master of the Pennsylvania Grange 
who is expected to gather perhaps 10 to 20 
percent of the primary vote, chiefly in the 
many rural areas among the State's. 67 
counties, SCRANTON has said nothing about 
McSparran in hopes there will be no primary 
wounds. 5 

SCRANTON is what Pennsylvania's most fa- 
mous resident, Gen. Dwight D. Elsenhower, 
would call a modern Republican. For the 
old guard of the Grundy-Pew stripe he is 
far too liberal, But he is clearly well to the 
right of Dilworth, a classic liberal reformer. 

The former President will campaign for 
Scranton, but the Democrats have plenty of 
big guns on their side: President Kennedy is 
due to speak for Dilworth, and the State ma- 
chine of Gov. David Lawrence plus the Dem- 
ocratic leaders who control both Phlladel- 
phis and Pittsburgh will be on his side. 

Scranton tells both business and labor 
groups that he is against a right-to-work law 
in Pennsylvania; he hints that there might 
possibly be some type of medical care for the 
aged through social security that he could 
vote for; he thinks Federal aid to education 
ought to be confined to the college level, 
where it might include faculty salary help 
as well as building-construction aid. 

HIS BIGGEST ISSUE 


His biggest issue, as he sees it now, is 
the Keystone State’s high unemployment, 
due chiefly to declines in coal, steel, and rali- 
roads, all classic economic pillars in Penn- 
sylvania. f 

State figures show that in mid-April some 
353,000 were out of jobs. SCRANTON tells au- 
diences that his State has “the highest per- 
centage of unemployment of any major in- 
dustrial State” and “there are less people 
employed in the State today than 10 years 
ago.” 

Scranton's line is to blame this on Gover- 
nor Lawrence and his Democratic predeces- 
sor, George Leader. In the past 7 years, he 
says, the Democrats have doubled taxes and 
expenditures, yet today “industry isn't in- 
terested in coming to Pennsylvania; in fact, 
it’s moving out.” 

The reason? The Democrats have created 
a climate hostile to business. The answer— 
elect a Republican Governor, himself, who 
has had years of experience in his own Lack- 
awanna Valley working to attract new in- 
dustry. 

READY FOR A SCRAP 

A look at such towns as Clairton and 
Johnstown erases any doubt that unemploy- 
ment is a key problem in the State. But 
whether this and other Scranton issues such 
as swollen payrolls in Harrisburg and cor- 
ruption in Philadelphia will be enough for 
him to capture the governorship, it is impos- 
sible to say, today. 

Scranton is a scrapper. Last week he re- 
peatedly attacked Dilworth for switching 
from his former position in favor of recogni- 
tion of Red China, a position that had some- 
thing to do with Dilworth’s inability to win 
the gubernatorial nomination 4 years ago. 
And Scranton ridicules Dilworth for his re- 
marks in a recent speech in Washington. 
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According to Scranron, Dilworth e 
the large number of rapes in Philadelphia 
while he was mayor by saying that I under- 
stand it, because rape is a way to work off 
frustration.” This line gets a combination 
of “oh, oh” and hearty laughs from GOP 
audiences. 

Scranton is basically a low-key thinker; 
he avoids the flamboyance of his senatorial 
running mate, Representative JAMES E. VAN 
Zanot, who is opposing Senator JOSEPH S. 
CLARK. 

EASY PLATFORM MANNER 

With an easy manner on the platform 
-that provides a sense of sincerity, SCRANTON, 
a slim 6-footer with a proper touch of gray 
in his hair, both looks like a future Gov- 
ernor and talks of State issues as though 
he knew what he was saying. 


SCRANTON uses such disarming phrases as 


“quite honestly,” “to put it bluntly,” and 
“I'm frank to admit.” 

All of this would pass for no more than a 
normal gubernatorial race were it not for 
the fact that every now and then SCRANTON 
is introduced as a potential GOP presidential 
nominee. When you look at the possible 
candidates for 1964 now on the horizon, It is 
not too hard to understand. 

Richard M. Nixon is fighting for his politi- 
cal life in California; Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller will have to top his 1958 winning 
margin next fall in New York; George Rom- 
ney is making his first try for public office 
in Michigan. No GOP Senator has stirred 
an enthusiasm as a candidate. Of the sit- 
ting GOP Governors, perhaps only Oregon’s 
Mark O. Hatfield, who runs again this year, 
has been paid much attention. 


TWO TRULY NEW FACES 


Nixon and Rockefeller are now old hat, 
politically speaking, to some Republicans. 
Both have numerous enemies. Romney and 
SCRANTON are the two truly new faces. But 
Romney with his attacks on “monolithic 
groups” of big business and big labor and 
his lack of strong party ties, is a political 
maverick as compared with Scranton, whose 
late mother for a long time was Pennsyl- 
vania’s GOP National Committeewoman. 

Pennsylvania has produced a lot of power- 
ful politicians, but its only President was the 
lamentable James Buchanan. The Keystone 
State is a power at national conventions, and 
its big block of electoral votes, fourth in 
the Nation in 1964, is eagerly sought in pres- 
idential years. 

Pennsylvania Governors control the big- 
gest block of political patronage in any State 
house because 55,000 of the 81,000 on the 
State payroll are not under civil service. 
Yet they never seem to rate presidential 
nominations, One important reason is that 
legally they cannot serve more than one 
term at a time. 

Thus in Scranron’s case, should be win 
the Governorship, he would be in office 
less than 2 years before the 1964 GOP 
convention. The same would be true, of 
course, for Romney should he win. Rocke- 
feller will have had nearly 6 years, both to 
prove his ability and to provide the neces- 
sary public buildup, and Nixon already is a 
national figure. : 

Hence for Scranton it looks like 1964 or 
never. This, of course, assumes that he can 
knock off McSparran in the primary next 
week and go on to defeat Dilworth in No- 
vember. Yet such is the paucity of GOP 
presidential timber at present that he is a 
young man well worth watching in the com- 
ing months. 
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Drew Pearson: A Study in Inconsistency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, over 
the years the columnist Drew Pearson 
has drawn down upon himself the ire of 
many of our most prominent citizens. 
Some, like President Harry Truman, 
publicly called into question his an- 
cestry using alphabetical abbreviations. 
Pearson has often stretched the truth, 
to put it mildly. Recently, in the course 
of going over some old Pearson columns 
I stumbled upon an example of what I 
would call “Pearson at his best.” 

In this instance the columnist evident- 
ly deliberately ignored his own previous 
retraction of an original charge, and 
without any mention of that retraction, 
proceeded fo repeat and enlarge upon his 
original charges. 

I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to this amazing piece of editorial 
inconsistency on the part of Drew Pear- 
son. The merits of the case and the in- 
dividual concerned are unknown to me. 
My purpose is merely to clinically anal- 
yze the man Pearson for my colleagues 
using the microscope and scapel of the 
columnist himself—his own pen. A few 
weeks ago I indicated the New York 
Times was tinting the news in this same 
manner. f 8 

On January 13, 1952, the Pearson 
column carried an attack on a Ruman- 
ian exile named Nicola Malaxa. Pear- 
son called him a “friend of Nazis” and 
charged he had made deals with the 
Communists. 

On February 19, 1952, Pearson wrote: 

An injustice was committed by me re- 
garding Rumanian Industrialist Nicolae 
Malaxa., * * The record also shows that 
8 re both the Nazis and the Commu- 

sts. 


Pearson concluded: 

I should like to go on record that, from 
my study of the case, there is no reason why 
Malaxa should not become an American 
citizen, 


Despite this retraction, the amazing 
Mr. Pearson without embarrassment 
brought out his cudgels again, and for 
reasons best known to himself, on De- 
cember 15, 1955, charged that Malaxa 
“was a partner of Hermann Goering’s 
brother and once gave jewelry to Com- 
munist Premier Ana Pauker.” He went 
on devoting a full column to the sup- 
posedly sordid story of Malaxa, never 
once referring to his previous apology: 

It’s embarrassing for a newspaperman who 
tries hard to be right to find out sometimes 
how wrong he can be—especially when it in- 
volves an injustice. 


Mr. Speaker, for the interest and en- 
lightenment of my colleagues I wish to 
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insert in the Recor the three columns 
authored by the man Pearson to which I 
have referred. I strongly recommend 
these as must reading for anyone who 
wishes to know how Drew Pearson man- 
nipulates his column so that he can 
recommit the kind of injustice he has 
already apologized for. 
The articles follow: 
{From the New York Daily Mirror, Jan, 13, 
1952] 
In Jupy COPLON'’S PURSE 
(By Drew Pearson) 


When Judy Coplon, the Justice Depart- 
ment G-Girl, was arrested in New York dur- 
ing her date with her Russian diplomat boy 
friend, she had in her purse certain confi- 
dential FBI-CIA reports, one of them per- 
taining to a famous Rumanian, Nicola 
Malaxa. 

This, confidential report showed that 
Malaxa, once a businessman in Rumania, 
had various business dealings with the Com- 
munists. Despite this, Malaxa now is on the 
list to get a special bill passed by Congress 
giving him permanent residence in the 
United States. 

How Malaxa is able to rate this special pull 
with Congress remains a mystery—but it 
probably stems from the fact that he has 
been able to retain some of the most skillful 
counsel in Washington. 

For he has sent presents to Communist 
Premier Ana Pauker of Rumania, and, most 
amazing of all, has been able to get $2,400,- 
000 out of Rumania for the Communist Gov- 
ernment. This was for Malaxa’s factory, 
confiscated by the Communists. Ordinarily, 
the Communists don’t pay people for facto- 
ries they confiscate, They just take them. 

FRIEND OF NAZIS 


Meanwhile, this column has obtained & 
copy of the confidential report found in Judy 
Coplon's purse when arrested. Dated May 
11, 1948, and written to J. Edgar Hoover bY 
Alan R. McCracken, acting director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, essential portions of the 
report read: 

“Malaxa his career in Rumania, fol- 
lowing graduation from the school for cl 
engineers in Bucharest, by opening a 
workshop for repairing railroad cars. He 
was able to build up a sizable fortune, after 
which he undertook the manufacture of arms 
and munitions. 

“In 1933, he began a campaign against the 
import of war material into Rumania, de- 
manding the cancellation of contracts that 
had been entered into with the Skoda plant 
in Czechoslovakia. At this time he util 
the services of Puiu Dumitrescu, then pri- 
vate secretary to King Carol, and was able 
to establish relations with Carol and Mad- 
ame Elena Lupescu. 

“During 1937, Malaxa began deals with 
German industrialists, including Alb 
Goering, the brother of Hermann Goering. 
Malaxa gave Albert Goering an interest in 
all his companies, including the Resit# 
iron and steel works. 

“At about the same time, subject began tO 
susidize the Rumanian iron guard, a Fas- 
cist organization“ * *.” 


FRIEND OF COMMUNISTS 


“After the coup d' etat August 25, 1944 
Malaxa attempted to leave Rumania, but was 
unable to secure a passport. Within a 
time, however, he had established good rela- 
tions with the Rumanian Communists 
the Soviet. He secured the return of 
of his factories and was given in addition 
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compensation amounting to approximately a 
half million dollars for the profits which he 
could have made during the preceding 3 years 
had these factories been under his control. 
It had been reported that this indemnity was 
divided with the Rumanian Communists 
Party. 

According to a rellable source, Malaxa was 
characterized by Colonel Finogenov, chief of 
the Soviet economic mission in Rumania, as 
a man who was prepared to sell Rumania to 
the USSR. if he could profit from the 
transaction, For this reason, Colonel Fino- 
genov is reported to have said: ‘Malaxa was 
to receive the support of Rumanian Com- 
munists.“ 

This is the exile who is now at the top of 
the list among those who are to benefit by 
Special congressional bills giving them per- 
Manent residence in this country. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 19, 1952] 
A New DEALER Exes GOP SEAT 
(By Drew Pearson) 

OGDEN, Uran.—So strong is the drift 
toward Republicanism in this part of the 
West that one of the early pillars of the New 
Deal, Marriner S. Eccles, is toying with the 
idea of running for the Senate from Utah 
as a Republican. i 

Eccles helped organize the six companies 
Which built Boulder Dam, comes from an 
Old-line pioneer Mormon family which owns 
about half the banks and hotels in Utah, 
but arrived in Washington in the early days 
of the New Deal to become FDR's righthand 
fiscal adviser. 

Eccles was close to Prof. Rexford Guy Tug- 
well and other economists who helped de- 
Value the dollar, and subsequently he was 
appointed Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Came the Truman administration, 
and Eccles eventually tangled with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury over the basic policy 
of Government bonds and its inflationary 
effect on the national economy. Last year, 
with 7 more years of his term to run, Eccles 
quit in disgust. 

Back in Utah with a new and beautiful 
Wife, Eccles is being urged to run for the 
Senate. If he does, believe it or not, it will 
be as a Republican. 


CORRECTING AN INJUSTICE 


It’s embarrassing for a newspaperman who 

tries hard to be right to find out sometimes 

wrong he can be, especially when it 
involves an injustice. 

Such an injustice was committed by me 
regarding Romanian industralist, Nicolae 
Malaxa, when I published part of a Central 
Intelligence report to the FBI found in Judy 
Copion’s purse at the time she was arrested. 

report, which became a court record, 
Stated that Malaxa had been hand in glove 
With Hermann Goering's brother, and had 
cooperated with the Communists in order to 
Bet payments on his property out of Ro- 
Mania. Since then I have received a letter 
from the former Prime Minister of Romania, 
N. Radescu, now a refugee in the United 
States, explaining how his own cabinet, not 
the unists, made the payments to Ma- 
laxa for his steel mills. 

Further study of the voluminous records 
in the Malaxa case shows that instead of 

s being friendly with the iron guard, 
as reported by the FBI, two iron guardists 
Were convicted of breaking into Malaxa's 
home. The record also shows that he fought 
both the Nazis and the Communists. 

Unfortunately, Malaxa has been the victim 
Of a feud among Romanian refugees in this 
country, some of whom are now trying to 
Put across a congressional investigation of 

immigration status. I should like to go 

du record that, from my study of the case, 

there ts no reason why Malaxa should not 
an American citizen. 
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I should also eat a little crow regarding 
Maj. Gen. Wallace Graham of the White 
House staff, who gave a character reference 
for Malaxa, In this case, General Graham 
was right and I was wrong. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Dec. 15, 1955] 

MALAXA TRIES AGAIN To ENTER UNITED STATES 
(By Drew Pearson) 

One of the most dynamite-laden refugees 
in the world is expected to seek readmission 
to the United States this week, and one or 
two very high persons in the United States 
wish he wouldn't. 

He is Nicolae Malaxa, the millionaire 
Romanian industrialist who was a partner of 
Hermann Goering’s brother and once gave 
jewelry to Communist Premier Ana Pauker, 
but who hired Vice President Nixon's law 
firm and made Nixon's law partner Thomas 
Bewley, secretary of his corporation. After 
that his troubles for a time seemed to vanish. 

He got a special bill introduced in Con- 
gress by Nixon's close friend, Congressman 
Pat Hillings of California, permitting him 
to stay in the United States. j 

The bill never passed, however. Suddenly 
Congressman Francis Walrzn, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, intervened, stopped the bill 
and has now made a thorough probe of the 
entire Malaxa situation, 

The wealthy Romanian is now in Paris, 
having gone there from Argentina, and is due 
to try to reenter the United States today or 
Thursday, since his reentry permit expires 
December 16. This, however, is only a tem- 
porary permit and Malaxa still has no au- 
thority to remain permanently in the United 
States. 

The story behind Malaxa and his many 
moves to pull wires in high-up political 
places is probably the most amazing of any 
refugee entering this country. 

IN JUDITH COPLON’S PURSE 


When Judith Coplon was arrested by the 
FBI for delivering papers to a Russian UN. 
representative, in her purse was found a 
secret Central Intelligence report on Malaxa 
from CIA Assistant Director Alan R. Mc- 
Cracken to D. M. Ladd, assistant director of 
the FBI. 

The memo was made part of the Judith 
Coplon court record and is therefore privi- 
leged. It gives a detailed account of the 
way Malaxa had pushed ahead in Romania 
by bribery of this regime or that, how he 
played ball with either Communists or Nazis. 

“During 1927,” stated the CIA report. Ma- 
laxa began his collaboration with the Nazi 
regime in Germany. He established close re- 
lations with German industrialists, including 
Albert Goering, brother of Hermann Goering. 
Malaxa gave Goering an interest in all his 
companies, including the Resitza Iron and 
Steel Works. 

“At about the same time subject (Malaxa) 
began to subsidize the Romanian Iron Guard, 
a Fascist organization.” 

The report also told how Malaxa came 
to the United States originally as part of a 
Communist trade misston. He was the only 
industrialist whom the Communists favored 
by returning his property. 

HELPED BY NIXON 


Once in the United States, Malaxa got the 
support of a man who had made his repu- 
tation fighting Communists—Richard M. 
Nixon, then Senator from California, Malaxa 
made Nixon’s law partner secretary of the 
Western Tube Corp., a wholly owned Malaxa 
corporation which proposed building a plant 
near Whittier, Calif., Nixon’s hometown. 
This was in 1951. 

Last month—4 years later—Congressman 
Watrter sent an investigator, William Wheel- 
er, to Whittier to report on the progress made 
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by the Western Tube Co. since its incorpora- 
tion in 1951. He reported that no building 
had been built and a concrete foundation 
had been removed. 

“Construction of the factory was predi- 
cated on the approval of a loan from the 
RFC of approximately $30 million,” Wheeler 
reported. “The loan was refused. 

“Harold Lutz, Bank of America, Whittier, 
was interviewed and said the Western Tube 
Corp. never maintained an office in the Bank 
of America Building, but used office number 
607 in the building as a mailing address,” 
the congressional report continued. “This, 
he said, was the address of Thomas Bewley.” 

Bewley was Nixon's law partner. Though 
Nixon claimed he had severed relations with 
his law firm, the Bank of America Building 
directory as late as 1952 showed Senator 
Nixon, Thomas Bewley, and Western Tube 
occupying the same offices—Rooms 607, 608, 
and 609. The Whittier phone book for 1952 
also showed them having the same phone 
numbers. 

QUICKIE TAX WRITEOFF 


Nixon went much further. He signed a 
letter dated September 14, 1951, to Manly 
Fleischmann, Defense Production adminis- 
trator, asking him to grant a quick tax 
writeoff to Malaxa’s firm. This letter is a 
matter of official record and I have obtained 
a photostat copy. 

In other words, Malaxa, the former partner 
of Herman Goering and former trade dele- 
gate of a Communist Government, wanted 
to build up a business by borrowing $30 
million from Uncle Sam, getting a tax write- 
off from Uncle Sam, and he used the prestige 
of the Nixon law firm to help him do it. 

He did not succeed. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether he is readmitted to the 
United States and for how long. 


I’m a Steelworker With Kids 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, from 
what we read in the papers, we might 
think the demogogic action of President 
Kennedy in the recent steel-price con- 
troversy has been criticized by manage- 
ment only. This is not true. There ap- 
peared in the April 19, 1962, issue of the 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner a letter to 
the editor from a steel company worker 
which decries the action of the Presi- 
dent. I believe the letter will interest 
many of my colleagues in Congress and 
under unanimous consent place it in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR—I'M A STEELWORKER 

Wrru Kips 

I am a steelworker. 

I am married and have two grade school 
boys. 

I worked in Cuba until politician Castro 
took away the American company that em- 
ployed me and my job and paycheck. 

I want my present steel company employer 
to make money and keep up to date with 
the best machinery possible so they can con- 
tinue to pay me wages. 

I am also a stockholder. I bought five 
shares of stock that cost me about $400. It's 
worth about $325 now, thanks to the Wash- 
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ington politicians who are going to take care 
of me and my family from the cradle to the 
grave. 

Governor Brown has just got his $2.9 bil- 
lion tax bill passed by our State politicians. 

Kennedy is asking for additional billions 
every day from our congressional politicians. 
What for, to keep themselves in power, build 
up additional personal empires and spread 
our hard-earned dough all over the world for 
someone I never heard of? 

When I look at my payroll check deduc- 
tions I think I'd like to have the political 
“takers away” not quite so generous with 
handing out my paycheck money, Then I 
could spend more on my wife and kids now, 
not when I am dead and buried. 

Fortunately, this is election year. I think 
it’s about time we take a good look at these 
“takers away” and elect some new ones who 
will take away less and leave us more to live 
with now. It didn't work in Cuba and it 
won't work here either. 

I'll stick with the boss, Blough, who pays 
my wages and every week, rather than King 
Kennedy and the Prince of Wales “Bobby” 
who seem to be hell bent to break up every- 
thing that made this country strong and able 
to defend itself and the free world from com- 
munism, 

Vote, but know who you are voting for. 
A STEEL Company WORKER, 


` 


Natural Gas Regulation and the 
Administrative Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER | 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
May 3 the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, the Honorable 
Joseph C. Swidler, delivered an address 
entitled, “Natural Gas Regulation and 
the Administrative Process,” before the 
Federal Power Bar Association in Wash- 
ington. 

As we all know, there has been a great 
need for a streamlining of procedures 
by the Commission which will eliminate 
its huge backlog of cases, particularly in 
the natural gas field, and at the same 
time ensure more protection for the in- 
terests of the consumer, the producer, 
and the general public. 

Chairman Swidler’s talk is clear evi- 
dence of the fresh thinking that is being 
applied to these problems, the measure 
of success so far achieved and the pros- 
pects for overcoming them completely 
when all parties cooperate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Chairman Swidler’s remarks be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATURAL Gas REGULATION AND THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 
(An address by Joseph C. Swidler, Chairman, 

Federal Power Commission, before the Fed- 

eral Power Bar Association, Washington, 

D.C., May 3, 1962) 

Tt is a particular pleasure to talk to the 
members of the Federal Power Bar because 
I can talk with the freedom and the assur- 
ance of understanding that comes with taik- 
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ing in a family circle. As a group you have 
a high degree of familiarity with the Com- 
mission's problems and its procedures. Many 
of you are alumni with years of experience 
in looking at the Commission's work from 
the inside. Indeed, sometimes the mem- 
bers of the Commission are led to think 
that you know what we are going to do well 
before we ourselves make up our minds. 
Because you know us so well this occasion 
is one in which I can relax and talk to you 
with freedom about the current state of our 
work and the progress we are making on 
our problems. 

What I shall say to you today relates for 
the most part to the natural gas side of the 
Commission's work. The reason is that 
many of the Commission's activities on the 
power side are not of a decisional nature 
and are not carried out in adjudicative hear- 
ings. In layman’s language, there is much 
more work for lawyers on natural gas than 
on power matters. For that reason there are 
probably some, eyen in this informed group, 
who may not be familiar with the scope of 
the Commission's activities in the power 
field. 

I will take occasion today only to say that 
we have our backlog and regulatory lags on 
the power as well as the gas side although 
they show up not so much In an accumula- 
tion of cases as in fallure to promote the 
use of the Nation's hydroelectric resources, 
inadequate review of interstate power rate 
filings, and in failure to encourage more 
effective integration and coordination of the 
power systems of the country. We are in 
the process of remedying these deficiencies. 
The power side of our work will take an 
increasing share of our time and this situa- 
tion accents what I shall have to say to you 
of the need for mastering the backlog of 
natural gas cases. It may be that if the 
members of this bar who specialized in nat- 
ural gas work will cooperate in sparing the 
Commission enough time to invigorate its 
rate activities in the power field it would 
become possible for them increasingly to 
diversify their practice before the Com- 
mission. 

The big problem confronting the present 
Commissioners when we took office was the 
backlog in our natural gas work. As of July 
1 of last year there were pending 116 pipe- 
line rate cases, 273 pipeline certificate cases, 
2,552 producer rate cases, and 2,927 producer 
certificate cases. I have been on the Com- 
mission for almost a year and I regret to 
say that some of those cases are still with 
us. In fact, we have yet to dispose of most 
of them, and a good many new cases have 
been filed. Our job is a little like that of 
trying to pump the streambed dry during 
high flood. Nevertheless, many of you have 
been generous enough to say that you have 
noted significant progress and I believe the 
statistics bear this out. 

I do not intend to use this occasion to re- 
cite at length the achievements of the Com- 
mission in the past 9 months. For one thing, 
9 months is too short a time to provide a 
solid basis for appraisal. Moreover, there are 
other matters to which my time tonight can 
be better devoted. I will say that we are ex- 
erting every effort to become more current 
in all categories of our work. While that 
goal is far from accomplished, I trust that 
those of you who are in day-to-day contact 
with us have already found in our work a re- 
newed enthusiasm, a greater feeling of ur- 
gency, and a clearer sense of direction. 

In one area, we have made significant 
progress. I refer to the Commission's pro- 
gram for settling pipeline rate cases. In the 
past 6 months this program has resulted in 
the conclusion of 27 major pipeline rate cases 
in which the Commission ordered refunds to 
consumers totaling approximately $100 mil- 
lion. These settlements have removed the 
cloud hanging over the earnings of the pipe- 
line companies involved, have resulted in 
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immediate rate reductions and refunds to 
consumers, have stabilized the rates to dis- 
tributing companies enabling them to pro- 
mote load building sales, have freed the 
Commission's staff to accelerate our progress 
in disposing of the remaining cases, and have 
saved all parties concerned the expense and 
continued uncertainty of prolonged Htl- 
gation. 

The parties to these proceedings can all 
take pride in the accomplishments of our 
joint efforts to work out fair settlements. I 
want especially to commend the self-sacri- 
fice of the many members of the Federal 
Power Bar who helped to negotiate these set- 
tlement agreements. I doubt whether in the 
history of any administrative agency or court 
so many lawyers have risked their livelihoods 
by laying on the altar of the general good so 
many cases which had potential of years of 
fees to come, and I am not unmindful of the 
fact that many of you still have children to 
educate. 

In my opinion we have by no means ex- 
hausted the possibilities for settlements of 
pending cases that would be in the public 
interest. When a few more of the basic 
ratemaking principles have been decided by 
the Commission, there will be little reason 
for long-drawn-out hearings in any pipeline 
cases. Staff and company studies should 
then be close enough so that the range of 
difference will be too small to warrant elab- 
orate trials, and the cases could be settled 
without hearings, or by trying only a few 
limited questions. In other areas of our 
natural gas work we have hardly scratched 
the surface. I refer specifically to the many 
producer rate and certificate cases in our 
backlog. Iam hopeful that the ceiling prices 
that are in effect as guidelines in the various 
producing areas, coupled with recent Com- 
mission decisions as to initial prices which 
were in line during prior years, afford a 
basis for disposing of a great many of the 
pending cases which might otherwise remain 
with us for years to come. 

The producers who are collecting rates sub- 
ject to refund, the royalty owners who may 
or may not be receiving their share of the 
increased rates, the pipelines and distribu- 
tors and, most important of all, the con- 
sumers who are paying the rates, all stand 
to gain if these cases of many years’ stand- 
ing can be disposed of in a manner that will 
protect the public interest. I have asked 
our staff to explore every possibility of set- 
tlement of the pending individual producer 
rate and certificate cases consistent with 
our guideline ceiling prices for each area, the 
record in the individual cases, and other rele- 
vant factors. Ido not want to ask the mem- 
bers of this bar to carry financial immola- 
tion so far as to bring their families to 
destitution, but Iam hopeful that the same 
spirit which you have shown on the pipeline 
side will be carried over to exploring settle- 
ment possibilities in the pending producer 
cases. 

I am sure that all of you want to help the 
Commission in getting current in its case- 
load. There is one area in particular in 
which you can be of great help, and that is in 
expediting the progress of hearings. Every- 
one is agreed that it takes too long to try 4 
case before the Federal Power Commission- 
The hearing alone in one producer rate case 
took 3% years, and, as you know, one pipe- 
line certificate case has taken almost a year 
for a limited rehearing. With hearings of 
such length it takes more time for briefs, for 
examiners’ decisions, for argument, and for 
the final Commission decision; and the court 
appeal, which is inevitable in such a long- 
drawn-out case, is also bound to take longer 
than in a case which comes up on a short 
record. Such cases are not only delayed in 
themselves, but also back up all of the 
other cases which are waiting for hearing. 
Examiners, lawyers, engineers, and account- 
ants who should be empoyed in getting ready 
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tor trial in new cases are unable to detach 
eg from these marathon proceed - 
gs. 

What I say does not apply to the Federal 
Power Commission alone. Administrative 
agencies which were established to provide 
an expeditious procedure for disposing of 
Cases in specialized fields have been getting 
bogged down to such a degree as to raise 
Beneral questions concerning the efective- 
Ness of the administrative process. The 
Crisis in administrative adjudication has be- 
come a national problem which has required 
the President to create the Administrative 
Conference to attempt to probe the causes 
and suggest some solutions.. I am sure that 
the results of the work of the Administrative 
Conference will be helpful to the Federal 

wer Commission and to all other Federal 
administrative agencies. We are not wait- 
ing, however, for the recommendations of 
the Conference to make a start in improving 
Qur procedures. We have already made 
Many administrative improvements and 
others are under consideration: I have 
been forced to the conclusion, however, that 
While changes in regulations can help, they 
Cannot possibly cure this problem. It can 
be solved only by the people who carry on 
the hearings. Only the cooperation of coun- 
Sel, and an unrelenting drive by the exam- 
iners, can eliminate waste time and inflated 

ripts in Federal Power Commission 
Proceedings. 

One of the great advantages of the ad- 
Ministrative process as compared to judicial 
hearings is that in administrative hearings 
the strict rules of evidence do not apply. 

permits introduction of material which 
is helpful in reaching sound conclusions, 
Prevents the decision of a case from being 
Made on technicalities of evidence, and 
Sives scope to the Commission's expertise. 
It was never intended by this relaxation of 
the rules of evidence, however, to make the 
transcript in an administrative hearing a 
Catch basin for material of tangential and 
Speculative relevance and minimal proba- 
tive value. Neither was it the intention to 
away with the basic purpose of legal 
Pleadings, which is to define the issues at 
the outset of the case and limit the proof 
&ccordingly. 

The tendency in administrative hearings 
has been to let everything into the record 
in order to avoid the hard problem of de- 
fining the issues end setting up strict guides 
as to relevance and materiality. I think we 

ve gone much too far in this direction. 

e failure to confine direct testimony to 
evidence which is material and relevant to 
the issues results in a compounded loss of 
time and inflation of the- record. Often it 
Stimulates cross-examination on minute 
detalis of the testimony of a witness who 

Id never have been put on in the first 
Place. The members ot this bar could make 
NO greater contribution to the cause of re- 
form in administrative procedure than by 
Testraint in the presentation of direct testi- 
Mony and by double and triple doses of re- 
Straint in cross-examination. 

Much of the responsibility for definition 
Of the issues, for the screening of irrelevant 
and immaterial testimony, for prevention of 
extended argument, reargument, and con- 

uous debate on evidentiary questions, is 
7 the examiner. It is he who is responsible 
‘Or keeping the proceeding moving and for 
Insuring that the record is not so burdened 
with irreleyancies and minutiae as to sub- 

erge the material upon which the case 
Must be decided. However, the examiner 

Presented with an almost impossible job 
Unless counsel will work with him and re- 
Peet his rulings. 

The Federal Power Commission is for- 
tunate in having an able and experienced 
Broup of examiners with an outstanding 
šense of devotion to the public service. They 
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are men of ability and competence who are 


dented problems of natural gas regulation, 
They have labored under burdens not of 
their own making. The examiners: have 
had to decide complex cases involving novel 
regulatory problems when the Commission 
has not yet provided clean-cut guidelines on 
the basic policy questions. 

This is not to say, however, that there 
is no room to improve the administrative 
framework which governs the relationship 
between examiners and the Commission 
members and staff. I doubt that the last 
word has been said on the position of the 
examiners in the complex of operations of 
an administrative agency such as the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and especially on 
the subject of Commission-examiner rela- 
tions. The framers of the Administrative 
Procedure Act seem to have been concerned 
primarily with the problem of insulating 
examiners from pressures in their decision 
of the substantive problems in individual 
cases. In the FPC the work of the examiners 
is of enormous importance. The Commis- 
sion hears no cases itself and only a few 
arguments. on exceptions to the examiners’ 
decisions. Viewed from within as I have 
had an opportunity to: do within the last 
few months, the problem is not so much 
one of maintenance of the independence 
of the examiners in deciding the substan- 
tive questions with which they deal, as it 
is how to fit their work into the overall 
procedures of the Commission. 

Examiners have in some respects the at- 
tributes of judges, but from the Commis- 
sion’s point of view, there is one essential 
difference between an FPC examiner and a 
judge. That difference is that the Commis- 
sion is responsible for the overall discharge 
of the work of the agency including the work 
of the examiners. If an examiner does not 
do his job well, if his decisions are held up 
many months at a time, if he does not move 
hearings along expeditiously, it is the Com- 
mission which is held at fault, and rightly 
80, because there must be some central point 
of responsibility for the administrative proc- 
ess. On the other hand, if the examiner 
decides the cases expeditiously and helps to 
resolye the many. complex problems of the 
Commission, it is the Commission which 
gets the credit. 

I speak of an area in which the Commis- 
sion has yet done little and in which much 
remains to be done. It is one involving a 
delicate balance between maintenance of 
the integrity and independence of the deci- 
sionmaking function of the examiner, on the 
one hand, while giving the Commission at 
the same time a degree of authority over the 
procedural aspects of the work of the ex- 
aminers which is commensurate with the 
Commission's responsibility for the work of 
the agency. In its effort to make progress 
on this difficult problem, the Commission 
welcomes the help of the Administrative 
Conference, which is now taking a search- 
ing look at the activities and procedures of 
all Federal regulatory agencies, including 
the FPC. We welcome also your help and 
suggestions. You who devote much of your 
time to practicing before this Commission 
have a great contribution to make to an 
understanding of this problem and to the 
gradual development of better ways to mesh 
the work of the examiners into the total ad- 
ministrative process, so that the Commission 
may strengthen and support the examiners, 
and in turn draw strength and vitality from 
their work. 

I recognize that the Commission shares 
the responsibility for overblown records and 
marathon hearings. It is the Commission's 
responsibility both to decide substantive 
legal questions and to lay down procedural 
rules with sufficient clarity and comprehen- 
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siveness so that.the parties will know how to 
prepare and submit their cases. We are far 
from having discharged this function. I 

making progress, but to come 
close to achieving such a goal is not the 
work of a day or even a year. At any rate, 
uncertainty as to the substantive standards 
or procedural requirements of the Commis- 
sion would not explain most of the delays 
which take place. In the area rate proceed- 
ings, where the Commission has as yet pre- 
scribed few of the guidelines, the lawyers 
have thus far presented their evidence with 
admirable effort to focus on the important 
and avoid the trivial, to eliminate duplica- 
tion, and to forego the harassment of the 
opposition. On the other hand, some of the 
worst of the inflated records are in pipeline 
cases where the principles are relatively well 
established. 

I believe that. the Commission, its examin- 
ers and staff, and the members of the Fed- 
eral Power Bar who are partners in this 
venture of making the administrative pro- 
cess work, must all take a fresh look at the 
question whether we are really doing every- 
thing we can to speed our cases to a rapid 
conclusion. 

The lesson which every student of the 
administrative process must learn is that 
no procedural innovation, however imagina- 
tive, no scheme or device, however inspired, 
will be of much help unless the people in- 
volved, counsel and the examiners, strive to 
make it work. Take the prehearing con- 
ference, for example, a sound administra- 
tive idea if-there ever was one. When an 
examiner calls a prehearing conference in 
a proceeding and all a counsel are 
well prepared, it can be of gteat help in 
expediting the hearing and in creating a 
record which lends itself to an early and 
sound decision, Facts which are not in 
controversy can be stipulated. The issues 
can be clearly defined and limited, and an 
expeditious schedule for the hearing can be 
fixed. If counsel have not prepared in ad- 
vance, however, the prehearing conference 
is apt to result in a waste of time and 
energy. 

My request to the members of this bar 
is simple. Define the theory of your case 
on the record at the outset of the proceeding, 
and confine your proof and cross-examina- 
tion to the matters which are likely to have 
substantial value in proving your case. 
There is no purpose served in putting on 
proof which is so far removed from the 
heart of your case that it is not likely to 
impress the examiner, the Commission, or 
the courts on review. Trying the patience 
of the examiner, and creating a record jun- 
gle in which the Commission and the courts 
must painfully thread their way, is not help- 
ful in winning a case, and impedes the work 
of the Commission and I presume of the 
courts as well. 

What I have said of private counsel applies 
equally to our own able and dedicated staff 
counsel, They, too, need to focus on defini- 
tion of issues and clear-cut presentation of 
an unembroidered case. 

I want to talk with you this evening about 
the two area rate proceedings, for the Permi- 
an Basin and southern Louisiana. We are 


_ pushing ahead vigorously with the area rate 


cases. Because of staff limitations it has 
been necessary to decide whether to push 
both with equal but limited strength or to 
prefer Permian Basin over southern Louisi- 
ana. We concluded that the most effective 
use of available manpower dictated pushing 
ahead on one case which could serve as a 
model for the others. We realize the im- 
portance of the southern Louisiana proceed- 
ing and do not intend to hold it back. We 
shall move it along just as fast as we can 
consistent with holding the Permian pro- 
ceeding on its schedule. We hope, of course, 
in southern Louisiana to take advantage of 
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what we are learning from the Permian 
Basin proceeding. 

Since the Permian Basin case is the lead 
case, let me give you a report on its status. 
As you will recall, the proceeding was insti- 
tuted on December 23, 1960, and prehearing 
conferences were held in March and April 
of 1961. The greater part of the time at 
these conferences was devoted to an attempt 
to agree upon a questionnaire to provide 
comprehensive cost data concerning the pro- 
ducers’ operations. On August 2, 1961, this 
complex task was completed, and the Com- 
mission prescribed questionnaires to cover 
the operating and cost data necessary for & 
disposition of the case. 

When I became Chairman in September, 
the questionnaire had been issued and other 
preliminary work had been carried out in the 
Permian Basin proceedings, but I believe it 
is fair to say that the case was still in an 
amorphous and uncertain status. In fact, 
in August the Commission's Chief Examiner 
in a proposed report in the southern Louis- 
jana proceeding had suggested that the area 


rate proceedings were not making progress” 


and perhaps might better be abandoned alto- 
gether. The Commission took quick action 
to remove the cloud of uncertainty which 
hovered over the area rate proceeding, and 
over the whole area rate concept. I made 
clear that, in my view, the area concept was 
the most important single tool for develop- 
ing a sound framework of producer rate 
regulation, and directed an intensive effort 
by the Commission staff to get the Permian 
Basin proceeding moving. The hearings were 
begun with a clear understanding by all that 
the Commission was devoting its full efforts 
to pushing this case to a conclusion as rap- 
idly as possible. 

The progress in the Permian Basin hear- 
ing to date has been gratifying. The pro- 
ducers’ economic testimony is in evidence, 
and cross-examination has been completed 
both by the Commission's staff and by the 
interveners. The interveners have intro- 
duced most of their own economic testimony 
and cross-examination of all such testimony 
should be completed in the next few weeks. 
The Commission's staff is now at work in 
preparation of its case. We have assigned 
40 people in our Bureau of Natural Gas to 
work full-time on the case. In addition, 
there are many others, including, of course, 
our lawyers and economists, who are hard at 
work on the case. In addition to working 
on their own presentation our staff has made 
substantial progress in compiling the data 
supplied by the producers in response to the 
Commission's questionnaires. These com- 
putations are being placed In the record just 
as soon as they are completed and we expect 
8 have the job substantially concluded in 

une, 

The Commission's staff intends to put its 
entire case in evidence in September. We 
are hopeful that the other parties will be 
able to complete their direct cases at the 
same time, or shortly thereafter. By fall, 
therefore, the direct case of all parties should 
be in evidence and there will remain only 
cross-examination on some phases of the case 
and possibly some rebuttal. Of course, the 
scheduling of the case is in the hands of 
the presiding examiner, whom I should like 
specifically to commend for his firm and 
wise handling of the case thus far, if I may 
presume to do so without risking contempt 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. I 
think all of us who are watching the prog- 
ress of the case feel that it is in competent 
hands and is moving ahead as fast as the 
nature of the proceeding permits. 

The key to the area rate cases is the 
formulation of the standards upon which 
the rates should be predicated. No accumu- 
lation of data, no matter how large, will in 
itself determine how area prices should be 
fixed. I know that the Commission staff 
is hard at work formulating its own con- 
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ception of the controlling criteria, I pre- 
sume that the producers and the inter- 
veners will have their own ideas and that 
the examiner will have an opportunity to 
make his contribution to the thinking in 
this field upon the basis of the record and 
the theories formulated by the various par- 
ties. By the time the case comes to the 
Commission I am sure many helpful ways of 
looking at the facts will have been explored 
and that we shall have available the benefits 
of the thinking of many good and experi- 
enced minds in this field. 

When I first took office there was an in- 
sistence on the part of many that the Com- 
mission should formulate the guidelines for 
the conduct of the area rate proceedings 50 
that the parties in presenting their cases 
might address themselves to controlling 
substantive issues enunciated by the Com- 
mission. It has not seemed to the Commis- 
sion to be appropriate in these historic pro- 
ceedings to attempt to develop a full-blown 
theory without the benefit of a record and 
of the views of the various parties. If we 
tried to do so, there would be just complaint 
that we had acted prematurely and in a 
factual vacuum. Rather, the Permian Basin 
case is being shaped In such a way as to 
provide a broad opportunity to the parties 
to make their contribution to the solution 
of what is perhaps the most intriguing and 
challenging administrative problem con- 
fronting any agency in this country. 

Before closing I should like to pay my 
respect to the men and women who consti- 
tue the membership of the Federal Power 
Bar. I suppose, by and large, that the cases 
you handle before the Federal Power Com- 
mission are as difficult and complex as any 
group of cases which come before the courts 
or commissions in this country. I can say 
this without immodesty because I have had 
no particular experience in trying cases be- 
fore the Commission. In my observation you 
have set high standards for yourselves, There 
is a great wealth of talent and character in 
the membership of this bar, and in over- 
whelming degree it has been used with a 
high sense of public service. I owe to you 
a great deal of the satisfaction and stimu- 
lation which I find in my job. I hope you 
will not take amiss what I have said about 
helping the Commission even further by 
cooperating in the expedition of hearings. 
To expect such cooperation from you, we 
must, in turn, set for ourselves a high 
standard of performance. I want to assure 
you that for our part we shall continue to 
seek out every possible way to improve the 
conduct of our work, to the end that the 
industry and the consumers will be assured 
a fair and expeditious determination of their 
rights. 


Are the Parties Really Different? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 18 of this year, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER], 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp pages A298 et 
seq.—remarks entitled “By Their Votes 
Ye Shall Know Them.” Drawing upon 
the published research of the Americans 
for Democratic Action, Americans for 
Constitutional Action and Congres- 
sional Quarterly, the gentleman set out 
with statistical support his belief, in 
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which I concur, that there is a signifi- 
cant difference between the voting rec- 
ords of the two parties on issues of major 
political philosophy. Subsequently, the 
gentleman from Texas received from the 
Conservative Society of America, its yot- 
ing index, in which it was asserted that 
there was no difference between the 
political parties. 

Mr. ALGER took exception to this con- 
clusion, and set out below are two of the 
paragraphs from the foreword to the 
CSA index giving in substance the views 
of the Conservative Society of America: 

The United States today is governed by a 
system of bipartisan government, which sim- 
ply means “onepartyism."” We see both 
the Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party trying to outdo each other in appeas- 
ing communism, and trying to outbid each 
other as to who can spend the largest amount 
of taxpayer dollars in Federal handouts in 
order to buy votes in future elections. 

The Conservative Society of America is the 
opposite number of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, which in recent years, al- 
though a group actually small in number, 
has become so influential that major por- 
tions of its Socialist, Communist-appeasing 
philosophy have been adopted by both the 
Democratic and Republican parties. 


On February 28 I included as a part 
of my remarks—CoONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page A1516—a letter written by the gen- 
tleman from Texas to Mr. Kent Court- 
ney, national chairman of the CSA in 
which he commented on the quoted re- 
marks from the society’s index. Mr. 
Courtney has replied, requesting that his 
reply, also, be placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. I am certainly happy to 
do so because I believe that this is # 
matter central to our entire system 
Government and a worthy and necessary 
subject for public study. 

In order to present a complete picture: 
I am placing in the Recorp once again 
Mr. ALGER’s letter to Courtney, comment- 
ing on the statements quoted above, 
Courtney’s response, his request to me 
that I place his letter in the Recor» and 
my reply to Courtney. 

The letters follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1962. 
Mr. Kent COURTNEY, 
National Chairman, the Conservative Societ¥ 
of America, New Orleans, La. 

Dran Mr. Courtney: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of the CSA voting index. I 
think you have done a fine job of com 
the voting records of Members of Con 
on the most vital issues affecting our Nation 
and the freedom of the people. 

I would be derelict in my duty to you, # 
a friend, if I did not point out that your 
conclusions in which you attempt to p: 
there is no difference between the parties 
contradicts the excellent job you did in the 
compilation. I am sure you are much too 
sincere in your efforts to protect our a 
enterprise system than to allow faulty res 
soning to detract from your efforts. It is in 
this spirit and as a friend that I feel I m 
point out to you the fallacies proved vy 
your own figures. 

YOUR CONCLUSION 

In your foreword you repeatedly attack 
the Republican Party for “trying to ou 
the Democratic Party in appeasing the Com 
munists and outbid it in spending the tax 
payers’ dollar * * a pale copy of the 50 
cialist, Communist-appeasing Democrat! 


This 
You 


1962 


Party.” On page 14 vou state, “It was mem- 
bers of the Republican Party which gave 
Kennedy his margin of victory om five key 
bills in the 1961 session of Congress. 

THE ISSUE 


Now, Mr. Courtney, let us take your own 
s on the very next page on these five 
key issues. On area redevelopment 17 per- 
Cent of those for were Republican and 83 
Percent were Democratic. Feed grains bill 
Only 2 percent of the Republicans voted 
for the bill. Ralse minimum wage, 30 per- 
dent of the vote was Republican and 70 
Percent was Democratic. Cultural exchange, 
Percent Republican, 60 percent Demo- 
Cratic. Foreign aid. 28 percent Republican, 
72 percent Democratic. With those lopsided 
Percentages, how can you possibly justify 
claim the parties are the same or that 
the Republicans gave Kennedy his margin 
Of victory? 
THE CONGRESSMEN 

On page 55.of your book you show 38 Mem- 

Ts of the House yoting from 70 to 100 per- 
Cent conservative and only 3 of the 38 you 
Ust are Democrats. How can you then sub- 
Stantiate your claim that there is no dif- 

erence between the parties, using your own 
figures? 

On page 59 you list 47 Congressmen from 
big cities who vote 90-100 percent pro- 
Socialist and only one of these is Republican, 

n page 60 you name 81 Congressmen with a 

00 percent pro-socialist voting record and 
on page 62 there are 36 Congressmen with a 
9 percent pro-socialist record and not a 
Single Republican among them. Take these 
e pages and your own figures show that 
out of 183 Congresemen with a 100 percent or 
nearly 100 percent pro-soclalist voting rec- 
Ords there are 162 Democrats and 1 Repub- 
an and then you claim there is no difer- 
ence between the parties. 
. THE COMMITTEES 

Let's take your figures on the committees. 
In this area your findings are completely 
*troneous as a result of striking an average 
Sf the entire committee membership. By 

method you prove nothing in comparing 
© attitude of the parties. The only way 
Can show a party comparison is to take 
the average of Democratic committee mem- 
ders as opposed to the average of Republican 
Menibers, Comparing the averages of Demo- 
tic members and Republican members we 
as examples, Appropriations, Demo- 
ts, 25 percent conservative, Republicans, 
Percent; Banking and Currency, Demo- 
‘tats, 7.5 percent, Republicans, 46 percent; 
Labor and Public Welfare, Democrats, 2.4 
Percent, Republicans, 40 percent. These are 
Senate ‘committees. Figures on the House 
Side are equally lopsided. 
45 you carry out the party averages in your 
ble on page 68 we find in the House the 
Democrats come up with an overall average 
Or au committees of 14 percent conservative 
a Republican aversge of 50 percent 
and in the Senate, Democrats 16 percent 
tha t Republican’s 57 percent. Granted 
Den, 50 percent and 57 percent are far from 
it ect (and how happy all of us would be 
it We could attain perfection, but we know 

is not possible) the difference between 14 
57 t and 50 percent and 16 percent and 
th Percent certainly is enough to prove that 

© parties are not the same to any degree. 

I could ga on and on through your com- 

tion. In every table you prove con- 
musively that the Republican Party is far 
deo conservative than the Democrats, but 
your own findings in summing up. 

is no brief for those Republicans who 
istently vote the liberal way, but it is a 
to you not to jeopardize the great work 
Tn are doing by being blind to the facts. 
8 the foreseeable future there is little 
— that a third-party movement would 
dard cessful. That means the conservatives 
ve their best hope within the Republican 


cra 
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Party. ‘Your efforts to becloud the relative 
positions. of the parties can only lead to 
confusion in the minds of the voters and 
result in the reelection of those who support 
the radically led Democratic Party. 

I want to remain your friend and haye you 
for mine because I believe we are both fight- 
ing for the same cause—the future of this 
great land of ours. We weaken this cause 
when we allow ourselves to become vulner- 
able as a result of juggling figures to prove 
some special point in which we feel we have 
u particularly personal interest. 

With kind regard, 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce ALGER. 
Congressman Bruce ALGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Subject: The CSA Voting Index 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ALGER: I read your letter 
of February 19 commenting on the CSA Vot- 
ing Index with great interest. 

Using the statistics in your book you at- 
tempt to prove that the Republican Party is 
more conservative than the Democrat Party. 
Of course the Republican Party is more con- 
servative than the Democrat Party, but we 
feel that the CSA Voting Index proves con- 
clusively that this country is now in the 
mess it is because the Republican Party is 
not conservative enough. 

Any Republican who achieves a 10-per- 
cent conservative rating is, of course, more 
conservative than is a “zero rated” Demo- 
crat, But of what good to the conservative 
cause is a man who votes for liberal mea- 
sures 9 out of 10 times? 

You quote us as saying on page 14 of the 
CSA Voting Index that “It was members of 
the Republican Party which gave Kennedy 
his margin of victory on five key bills in 
the 1961 session of Congress.” You then 
go on to point out that, for example, on area 
redevelopment, 17 percent of those for were 
Republican, and 83 percent were Democratic, 
You then list similar percentages for the 
other four bills, and then add “With those 
lopsided percentages, how can you possibly 
justify the claim that the parties are the 
same or that the Republicans gave Kennedy 
his margin of victory?” 

That is exactly the point, Congressman 
Avcrr. As Fulton Lewis and onal 
Quarterly were the first to point out, it was 
those 17 percent Republican votes on area 
redevelopment, and the 2-percent Repub- 
lican votes on feed-grains, and the 30-per- 
cent Republican vote on raising the mini- 
mum wage, the 40-percent Republican vote 
on culture exchange, and the 28-percent 
Republican vote on foreign aid, that made 
the passage of these bills possible. This is 
not an opinion, Con ALGER, this is a 
documented, statistical fact. If those Re- 
publicans had yoted against these measures 
instead of for these measures, these meas- 
ures would have been defeated. 

I am afraid that you have misunderstood 
our views regarding the political situation. 
We say there is no difference between the 
political philosophies of both parties in 
major areas such as foreign aid, softness on 
communism, reciprocal trade, et cetera. It 
is only in the area of fantastic “pork barrel” 
spending that there appears to be any Re- 
publican opposition, and in most cases such 
opposition is usually ineffective. 

And then you go to the subject of the 
committees which we listed in the appendix 
of the CSA Voting Index, and you state: 
“In this area your findings are completely 
erroneous as & result of striking an average 
of the entire committee membership. 


the attitude of the parties.” 
Congressman ALGER, it was not the purpose 
of the CSA Voting Index to compare the 
attitude of the parties. That is a fleld ade- 
quately covered by the ACA Index. The 
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purpose of listing the committees was to 
perform a service for our readers who are 
interested in contacting members of com- 
mittees regarding certain legislation. By 
showing the preponderant liberal makeup 
of the majority of Senate and House com- 
mittees, we underscore that it is impossible 
in many cases to halt destructive legislation 
at the committee level, 

For example, take the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. The average 
conservative rating of that committee is 47 
percent. Perhaps this explains why, to my 
knowledge, there have been no big HCUA 
congressional investigations since the San 
Francisco student riots. If—and, mind you, 
I say if—the conservative average of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
were 100 percent, imagine what a magnifi- 
cent job of rooting out communism this 
committee could do. What good does Con- 
gressman AuGcusr E. JOHANSEN’S 95 percent 
conservative rating, and Congressman Don- 
ALD Bruce's 89 percent conservative rating 
do when they are outnumbered and out- 
voted by lowrated Democrats? 

Another example of proliberal committees 
is the House Armed Services Committee. 
How tragic, indeed, it is to look at the Re- 
publican side of that committee and note 
that out of 16 Republicans, only 1 rates 
over 70 percent conservative, and that is 
Congressman Durwarp G. Harr, with an 
86 percent CSA conservative rating (who, 
incidentally, wrote us a magnificent letter 
of praise for our voting Index with his full 
permission to use it in any way we saw fit). 

In the final paragraph of your letter of 
February 19 you stated, “I want to remain 
your friend and have you for mine because 
I believe we are both fighting for the same 
cause—the future of this great land of 
ours. * * +*+ In conclusion, let me say that 
I endorse that last sentence of yours com- 
pletely, as it admirably expresses my senti- 
ments, also. 


Kent COURTNEY. 

P.S.—Inasmuch as Congressman CURTIS 
saw fit to insert on page A-1516 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 28—your 
letter to us of February 19, may I hope, in 
the interest of fair play and in the hope 
that the Members of Congress may also have 
the benefit of my reply to your letter, that 
either you or Congressman Curtis will see 
fit to insert this letter to you in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD? 


Tue CONSERVATIVE Society OF AMERICA, 
- New Orleans, La., March 27, 1962. 
Congressman THOMAS P, Curtis, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CurTIs: Because you 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Feb- 
ruary 28, under the title “CSA Voting Rec- 
ord,” Atcrr’s letter to us of 
February 19, may I hope that you will allow 
me the courtesy of replying to Mr. ALGER'S 
the CSA Voting 


ALGER. 
Most sincerely, 
Kent COURTNEY. 


Apri 2, 1962. 
Mr. Kent COURTNEY, 
The Conservative Society of America, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Mr. COURTNEY: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of your reply to Congressman 
ALGER. Of course, I shall be pleased to put 
your letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
although I must confess that the illogic it 
contains is such that it hardly furthers your 
cause. 

I have no complaint to register against the 
CSA voting record. I encourage more groups 
to put out voting guides so that the people 
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can understand the political and economic 
philosophy of the representatives they elect 
as well as the organization of citizens who 
are politically active. Certainly I am in dis- 
agreement with your organization philosophy 
on many issues and am happy to have this 
publicly clarified. 

I think of myself as a conservative so ap- 
parently we disagree an what the word con- 
servative’ means. This is understandable. I 
also believe I am a liberal but the organiza- 
tions which call themselyes liberal today 
have a definition of the word in a fashion 
similar to your organization which is differ- 
ent from the definition in Webster's diction- 


Yours very truly, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS: 


Trade Bill, H.R. 9900, Draws Fire From 
Opponent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


7 OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. BETTS.. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways. and 
Means, I sat some 4 weeks while the pub- 
lic hearings on H.R. 9900—the Tariff and 
Trade bill—were held. Over 200 wit- 
nesses, both in opposition to and in sup- 
port of the bill, testified during this pe- 
riod. Five volumes of testimony have 
been printed. 

While the printed hearings will be a 
valuable source for students and those 
who wish to read particular pieces of 
testimony, we need not delude ourselves 
into thinking that Members of this body 
will have time to read more than a small 
part of the testimony. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the testimony 
was more general and broader than oth- 
er testimony. This broader testimony 
was not addressed to the troubles of par- 
ticular industries with import competi- 
tion but rather covered the problems 
common to all the industries and to the 
country as a whole. 

One such statement was that of O. R. 
Strackbein who is chairman of the Na- 
tionwide Committee on Import-Expo: 
Policy. 

Mr. Strackbein speaks for scores of in- 
dustries as well as some agricultural or- 
ganizations, individual companies and 
national labor unions that have in com- 
mon a concern over import competition. 
Many of his members also testified in- 
dividually. His statement represents, 


not a summary, but a point of view that . 


is shared by the members of his organ- 

ization and therefore covers a wide spec- 

zo of the so-called protectionist at- 
ude. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
offer Mr. Strackbein’s statement at this 
point in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF O. R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN 
NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE ON IMPORT-EXPORT 
Polier, BEFORE THE House Wars AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE, MARCH 20, 1962 
The present trade proposal as embodied in 

H.R. 9900 represents a sharp departure from 

the tariff legisiation since the first Trade 

Agreements Act was passed in 1934. 
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It is very important therefore to mark the 
principal departures so that they may be 
considered on their merits. 

Before embarking on that path, however, 
it seems in order to consider the general 
background and philosophy that led to the 
shift in direction and to the desertion of 
principles. previously so strongly asserted 
and advanced as specific virtues of the ex- 
isting program. 

The unceremonious abandonment of cer- 
tain principles that were previously so 
highly regarded and seized upon as keystones 
of justification for the trade program should 
have some justification of their own other 
than a mere desire for change or & plea that 
times have changed.. Time and change are 
not generally considered as damaging the 
validity of, say the Ten Commandments. 
Principles remain even when circumstances 
change. 

What is advanced as justification seems to 
be the demands of the present-day world as 
it presumably shudders under the Damo- 
clean sword, as represented by nuclear weap- 
ons. This could concelvably justify a qual- 
itative change in policy; but we were con- 
fronted with the same nuclear challenge in 
two previous administrations, and they did 
not see the need of so sharp a departure. 

Three explanations might then logically be 
suggested. One would be that the present 
group of officials charged with the conduct 
of foreign affairs is considerably brighter 
than its predecessors. In other words, the 
principles previously adhered to were wrong 
right along, but no one was bright enough 
to detect their fallacies. 

The second would be that the previous 
principles themselves were no more than 
pawns put into play for the purpose of gain- 
ing support for the free-trade philosophy, 
and having advanced 80 percent of the way 
and come to a virtual impasse, a new device 
is now needed in order to go forward. 

This would represent a species of state- 
craft that shifts position or direction when 
the Congress has found the range of the 
accustomed position; or that prepares new 
promises when old ones have been so shat- 
tered by noncompliance that they are be- 
yond repair. 

The third possibility could lie in the un- 
soundness of the new suggestions themselves. 
This is a possibility that needs close scrutiny. 

Those of us who have been in close con- 
tact with the trade program are keenly aware 
ot the numerous solemn statements made by 
Presidents, Secretaries of State and other 
Cabinet officials, from Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Hull on through 25 years, asserting that it 
was not the intention of the trade program to 
injure or jeopardize domestic industry. A 
great virtue was made of the Care and cau- 
tion by which the tariff would be reduced. 
The approach was to be one item at a time. 

If errors were made, and this was con- 
ceivable because it was even then [foreseen 
that the State Department was not infalli- 
ble; or if unforeseen developments should re- 
sult in injury, there was a remedy in the 
escape clause. Mr. William L. Clayton, 
former Under Secretary of State, and re- 
cently once more articulate in this field, re- 
ferred to the escape clause as a sure and 
prompt remedy and yielded to no one in 
his strong defense of the principle that do- 
mestic industry was not to be injured or 
“sold down the river“ by the trade program. 

Now, as stated above, the principle of “no 
injury” is to be abandoned as a cornerstone. 
It is to be replaced by a species of adjust- 
ment assistance that would make industries 
and workers wards of the Government and 
create a dependence on the Government that 
in turn would greatly enhance the power of 
the Government. 

Also to be abandoned is the item-by-item 
approach to tariff reduction. 

This too was cited by sundry high officials 
who testified on previous occasions as one 
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of the merits of the program. Numero. 
quotations from the printed records could 
be adduced. It was understood then and 
should be understood now that tariffs should 
be tailored to the competitive situation of 
each item. A particular rate no more fits 
all products than a suit of clothes of one 
size would fit all men. In years past one 
of the prime motives in setting up a tariff 
commission was to assure a more “scientific 
tariff; that ts, one that was made to reflect 
the different competitive condition of dif- 
ferent industries. 

This concept would be set aside in this 
bill by calling for tariff reductions in broad 
categories of goods. The innocent would be 
slaughtered along with the guilty, so tO 
speak. 

These two departures from previous 
strongly held positions are not the only ones. 
Another would be abandonment of the perll- 
point procedure, which was indeed a part 
the caution to be exercised; and substitution 
of adjustment aid for the escape clause 
This reflects abandonment of the no-injury 
principle which was heavily relied on a5 & 
means of persuading both Congress and the 
public that the trade program was both rea- 
sonable and at the same time did not smack 
of hostility to domestic Industry, nor repre- 
sented a zealous, blind, and doctrinaire at- 
tachment to the free-trade philosophy. 

Yet another departure reflected in the 
is found in the extreme concentration of 
power in the President, which in effect means 
the State Department and its subsidiaries in 
the Commerce and Labor Departments. The 
existing act had already gone far afield from 
the constitutional mandate that Congress 
was to regulate our foreign commerce 
to make the tariff; but the proposed new act 
would go much farther. 

This alienation of congressional powers un- 
der the existing law was largely accom~ 
plished by administrative devices and pro- 
visions inserted into executive agreements 
such as the General Agreement on 
and Trade. A few words of explanation are 
in order. 

While this agreement has been steadfastly 
withheld from Congress either as a treaty 
or as an executive agreement for approval, 
it has established severe limitations on the 
constitutional powers of Congress. 
limitations, to be sure, are not absolute 
but consist of moral coercion and therefore 
are very effective. 

For example, the General Agreement con- 
tains a provision (art. 9, par, 1) that 
import quotas will be instituted or main- 
tained by the signatory countries. 

Import quotas are a ized and widely 
used instrumentality for regulating im 
It is the constitutional function of Co = 
to regulate our foreign commerce. Yet th 
State Department made an internati t 
agreement obligating the United States no 
to institute or maintain import quote 
whether they apply to cotton textiles ©" 
shrimp. A few exceptions were made, at 
cluding agricultural products on whit’ nt 
Government program of crop e — 
was in effect, and balance-of-payment ©” 
culties, That is to say quotas could be m 
posed under these exceptions. This accoun 
for our Import quotas on farm 
such as cotton and wheat and wheat sie 

The upshot is that the existing nat ne 
administered has encroached heavily on 
jurisdiction of Congress; but the P the 
bil, H.R. 9900, would put Congress on nat 
sidelines for 5 years. By the end of ped 
period its powers, it is no doubt ho pa 
would be completely atrophied and ne 
would no longer be a will to challenge and 
supreme authority of the presidency of 
the State Department in the regulation 
our foreign commerce. Even the Ju 
would be excluded from the premises 
the bill expressly rules out judicial 
of executive action. 
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Even mandatory hearings by the Tariff 
Commission would be abandoned in impor- 
tant aspects of the administration of the 
bill. Beyond that the Tariff Commission 
Would be reduced in stature and turned into 
a statistical agency. This would be the final 
Salute to Congress, since the Tariff Commis- 
sion was created by Congress to help Congress 
Perform its constitutional function and not 
become hewers of wood and carriers of water 
for the State Department. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R, 9900, with its sharp de- 
Partures from previous principles and pol- 
leles must find its justification in sources 
Other than the economic advancement of the 
United States. An instrument that would 
be ineffective in this respect might yet at the 
Same time be not only a hindrance to do- 
Mestic growth but regressive in its conse- 
Quences. This is to say that while a trade 
Program such as that contemplated by HR. 
8900 might at best accomplish little to ad- 
Vance the economic well-being of this coun- 
try it might on the other hand do a great 
deal of damage and would, if carried out, 
have to be reversed in a few years’ time. 
This would create real havoc in our interna- 
tional relations. 

The United States is not in the same posi- 
tion as it was in 1934 in several basic re- 
8pects. This fact is of course seized upon 
as a reason for abandoning the previous 
trade agreements program. The latter is 
sald to be outmoded, obsolete, and inade- 
Quate. To listen to this litany it would be 
easy to conclude that it never was of much 
Value. Perhaps we should now degrade it and 
blot out all references to it, wherever they 
appear, and make way for the new. The fol- 
lowers of Cordell Hull were perhaps victims 
Of a personality cult, It is time for the wave 
Of the future. Therefore the past must be 
erased. 


Unfortunately for this touching zeal, and 
enthusiasm for H.R. 9900, let me say a few 
Words in behalf of the old program, This 
Might seem like a reversal or a case of nos- 
talgia. It is neither. 

The program, however, could have been a 
good one and a sound one if it had not been 
Temodeled and distorted by the State De- 
Partment. The foundation is still good. 
We should keep it. 

Rather than abandoning it because of the 
Vast changes that have occurred since 1934 
We should adapt it to the lessons learned from 
experience. A number of adaptations were 
indeed made by Congress during the course 
Of the past quarter century. These were 

ed to be improvements offered by Con- 

Bress; and they would have been improve- 
Ments had they not been disregarded or 
nuluged by the executive branch, principally 
State Department. That Department 

ted on recreating the law in its own 
image and succeeded. Perhaps that is why 
it now wants to disown its own handiwork. 

The State Department stubbornly and 
Consistently refused to allow the Trade 

mts program to function as it was 
Intended to function, if the thousands of 
Words in explanation of the program ut- 
tered before this committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee are to be taken seriously. 
Department prevented the act from 
functioning in accordance with the natural 
ciples that were inherent in the pro- 
Sram. The Department sought to make of 
program something alien to its very 
Structure and something allen to the con- 
Stitutional system of this country. 

Willful people in the Department of State 

Sould not abide congressional control of 
de. They set about to twist the trade law 
into an instrument that would carry out 
their will rather than that of Congress. 
Above all they sought to bring the regula- 
of our foreign commerce and indirectly 
much of our internal economy under control 
ot an international tion preferably 
on the model of the United Nations and as 
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& specialized agency of the U.N. This was 
attempted under the Havana Charter for an 
International Trade Organization, signed by 
some 56 countries in 1948. The charter was 
initiated by the State Department in 1945. 
It failed of congressional approval in 1950 
and was withdrawn. 

In 1955 another attempt was launched by 
the State Department to do the same thing, 
when it contrived the Articles of Agreement 
of the Organization for Trade Cooperation, 
known as OTC. This was a timid version of 
the ill-fated ITO but had built-in generative 
powers that could soon have proliferated it 
into a world economic council. It also failed 
of adoption by Congress. 

In 1960 the State Department, not to be 
daunted by Congress, came forward with the 
third version of its undying plan. This was 
the Organization of Economic Cooperation 
and Development, known as OECD. It was 
sent to the Senate rather than to both houses 
as had been done with the ITO and OTC, 
and was ratified. The State Department de- 
cided to bypass the House and succeeded 
where it had twice before failed. 

The effort to bring the United States into 
an international trade organization reflected 
the State Department's lack of respect for or 
belief in the Hull trade program. It must 
be obvious that the Hull program was not 
of the same genus as the instrument needed 
to give effect to the State Department phil- 
osophy. This latter represented interna- 
tional control and planning while the in- 
strument provided by Congress was one de- 
signed to maintain the autonomy of the 
United States in trade matters. 

Since this was the only instrument the 
State Department had it did all in its power 
to make it serve the Department's purpose 
without changing the law and, indeed, in 
disregard of the constitutional aspects of 
the law. The first concrete and successful 
step was the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, negotiated in 1947, signaling 
abandonment of the bilateral trade agree- 
ments which were the order up to that time. 
This agreement (GATT) incorporated cer- 
tain substantive trade rules that carried it 
quite far beyond the Trade Agreements Act 
itself, such as the example already cited, 
namely, the renunciation of import quotas. 
The intent at the time was that the ITO 
(International Trade Organization) was to 
administer GATT which was and still is 
simply an agreement. When the ITO failed, 
as already related, of congressional approval, 
GATT went right ahead although it itself 
was never submitted to and was 
never approved. It converted itself by some 
strange metamorphosis from an agreement 
into an operating organization; and while 
Congress steadfastly refused to approve U.S. 
membership in an international trade or- 
ganization GATT in fact became one and 
the United States has participated in it and 
given it financial support. 

Little wonder then that the State De- 
partment is now ready to jettison the trade 
agreements of the past and sub- 
stitute for it a law that would recognize the 
predominant role of that Department in the 
field of trade to the almost complete de facto 
exclusion of the Congress. It now has the 
extralegal tion known as GATT, 
through which it has dealt for 13 or 14 years, 
at its disposal, as well as the OECD, ratified 
last year by the Senate. 

H.R. 9900 represents an effort to strike off 
the last remaining shackles that have hither- 
to somewhat but not very effectively hob- 
bled the State Department; or, to change 
the metaphor, it would remove the bone in 
the Department's throat. 

Thus by a long and tortuous path the 
State Department has maneuvered itself into 
a position from which it can offer to Con- 
gress a bill that in one fell swoop would 
ratify the Department's acts since 1945 when 
it first launched the ITO charter and at 
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the same time nullify in all but name the 
legislation adopted by Congress incorporat- 
ing the peril point and the escape clause. 
These, as already observed, were legislative 
steps that were designed to honor the oft- 
repeated pledges of the executive branch 
about no injury to domestic industry, Thus 
we are witnessing a far-reaching struggle 
between the legislative and executive branch 
wherein the stakes are high in terms of con- 
gressional prestige. 

Be it noted that in this struggle the 
State Department steadfastly refused to re- 
gard either the trade agreements or the pro- 
posed charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization (ITO) and the articles of agree- 
ment of the Organization for Trade Cooper- 
ation (OTC) as treaties or conventions. As 
such they would have required ratification 
by the Senate, calling for a two-thirds ma- 
jority. Instead of designating these instru- 
ments as treaties the State Department 
elected to call them executive agreements. 
As such they were sent to Congress for ap- 
proval by both Houses. Under this classi- 
fication only a majority vote of both Houses 
would be required for approval, a goal 
thought to be easier of attainment than a 
two-thirds majority in the Senate. 

As we have seen, GATT on its part, was 
never submitted either as a treaty or as an 
executive agreement. 

It developed that the House became the 
graveyard of both the ITO and the OTC; and 
the State Department had second thoughts. 

The next maneuver of the Department was 
to reverse the field. When the OECD was 
negotiated in 1960 it was called a conven- 
tion. This is the same as a treaty. Yet in 
substance it was no different from the ITO or 
the OTC, which were treated as executive 
agreements. 

Evidently there is no judge other than 
the State Department to determine whether 
an international agreement is (1) a treaty, 
requiring Senate ratification, (2) an execu- 
tive agreement that may or may not be sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval by both 
Houses or (3) simply an agreement that can 
be put into effect without any reference to 
the Congress. 

The State Department therefore regarded 
itself free to switch from the designation of 
an executive agreement to a treaty at will; 
and did so in 1961 when it sent the OECD 
agreement to the Senate for ratification. 
The reason for this reversal was no doubt to 
be found in the refusal of the House to ap- 
prove the previous agreements and the 
Snage in the Senate membership and senti- 
ment. 

Although tariff and trade legislation is to 
originate in the House, the very important 
question of U.S. membership in an interna- 
tional organization that is authorized to en- 
gage in tarif negotiations, was settled by 
leaving the House to one side. Clearly the 
State Department found a way to circum- 
vent the House by a maneuver that revealed 
that in the field of international agreements 
we seem to operate without a definite con- 
stitution. 

If more evidence were needed of the free- 
wheeling of the executive branch we have 
but to advert to the maverick ents 
that have been made behind the scene, with- 
out benefit of law and without procedural 
records, with Japan and other countries con- 
cerning voluntary“ export limitations. 

Such d from the regular order 
make possible clandestine arrangements that 
cannot even be christened as agreements be- 
cause were they so named they would be- 
come subject to the laws that regulate the 
making of trade agreements, and would be 
subject to public hearings, peril point find- 
ings, et cetera, 

We are thus moved into a no man’s land 
wherein special accommodations can be made 
favoring particular industries for question- 
able reasons, 
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Since no rights and no procedures are es- 
tablished no other group or 
is in the same position as the one that 
accommodated can lay claim to 


from the principles of a country 
that prides itself on the proposition that 
there are to be special privileges to none and 
that all are to have equal protection of the 
law. 

Aside now from the legalities of the trade 
program and aside from the ruling philoso- 
phies as they may counsel free trade or 
regulated trade, it is desirable to inquire 
into the economic practicalities of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

H.R. 9900 proposes by lowering trade bar- 
riers to stimulate the economic growth of 
the United States, maintain and enlarge for- 
eign markets for the products of the 
U.S. Industry and agriculture; provide low- 
er prices to the American people on a great- 
er variety of goods, and also to strengthen 
the economic and political relations with the 
European Economic Community, and so 
forth. Finally it is to counter economic 
penetration by international communism. 

That there may be mutually exclusive goals 
hidden in this multiple-purpose program may 
be „considering the complexities 
of international relations. 

Essentially the bill calls for subordination 
of domestic economic interests to the con- 
siderations of foreign relations as judged and 
evaluated by the State Department. Were 
this not the case it would not be neces- 
sary to establish the monolithic executive 
control provided in the bill. This has in- 
deed been the State Department goal over 
the past few decades and it has been the 
one constant in a changing panorama. Even 
before Russia entered the scene as a menace 
this goal had been fully conceived and steps 
had been taken to achieve it. 

To be sure there is a desire to expand ex- 
port trade and thus to stimulate the eco- 
nomic growth of this country. Undoubtedly 
that is the desire that brought the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to the fore. 

This is not, however, what led to abandon- 
ment of the no-injury policy. This policy has 
to date done nothing perceptible to retard 
our foreign trade. The failure to implement 
it has indeed had unfortunate economic 
effects; but its desertion can be ascribed 
principally to the all-or-nothing impulse of 
zealots who cannot abide restraints. 

In place of the no-injury policy we are 
offered adjustment assistance after the 
damage has been done. This would drive 
injured industries and displaced workers into 
the arms of the Government. It would be- 
stow on imports the right of eminent do- 
main; that is, the power to push domestic 
industries to one side and onto the ash heap. 

Such a competitive effect is justified prin- 
cipally on three grounds. One is that the 
domestic industry must be inefficient If it 
cannot compete with imports. This is in 
reality a libel of our industries. The coal 
industry cannot compete with imported re- 
sidual fuel oil even though it is the most 
efficient in the world and doubled its output 
per man-hour since 1950. Our agriculture 
cannot compete with imports; as note the 
highly restrictive import quotas on wheat 
and wheat flour and cotton, Yet our agri- 
culture is the most efficient in the world. 
Our steel industry ls among the most ef- 
ficient in the world. Yet imports have ex- 
ceeded the export tonnage in the past 2 years. 

Another justification for injurious imports 
is the lower prices they provide consumers. 
However, consumers who are the benefi- 
ciaries of our economic system are not en- 
titled to bargains at its expense. If they 
want a high-wage, high-profit and full- 
employment economy and generally high 
standards they must be willing to pay for 
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them. They cannot expect to chisel at the 
foundations and find bargains at the expense 
of those who in turn support the bargain 
hunters. Sweatshops in this country for- 
merly were able to undersell competitors 
and thus to benefit the consumers; but we 
legislated them out of business by minimum 
wage and maximum hour laws. 

Moreover, domestic competition ftself is 
expected to function in a manner to assure 
fair prices. If it does not do so that is 
where we should look rather than to an 
imported whip with which to scourge our 
struggling indsutries. These are not usually 
in a position to overcharge the consumer 
in any case. Those most likely to do so are 
those that are relatively immune to both 
domestic and foreign competition. 

The third plea rests on the vague theory 
of international harmony through trade. 
Yet it must be clear that competitive trade 
has caused more international ill will and 
conflict than any other economic factor. 
Noncompetitive trade, to be sure, does lead 
to friendship except when it leads to ex- 
cessive dependency of supplier upon the 
buyer. Cuba is a good example. Brazil may 
become another. 

The use of trade as a political weapon in 
diplomacy is a very dubious instrument, as 
economic warfare demonstrates. Neverthe- 
less that is what is suggested in our pro- 
posed adjustment to the Common Market. 
The vision of an Atlantic economic commu- 
nity is irrelevant to the evolving realities, 

Our problem is not enlargement of trade. 
It is rather the one of adjustment to a fast- 
moving technology that is now internation- 
al. The problem of employment is in the 
forefront, and it is in the light of this that 
we must shape our trade policy, or we will be 
forced later to do so. 

H.R. 9900 would aggravate our problem; 
not alleviate it.. It goes in the wrong di- 
rection. 

Our industry, agriculture, and labor have 
become exposed to a form of foreign com- 
petition that they cannot meet and yet sus- 
tain the income, the tax, and the employ- 
ment and wage base necessary to national 
progress, 

The argument that our high economic pla- 
teau is not vulnerable to imports on the 
grounds that we are so much more produc- 
tive per man-hour than our competitors is 
obsolescent and running out of time. 

If it is the intent of H.R. 9900 to draw a 
tight ceiling over our wages, a ceiling to be 
breached only at the price of becoming or 
remaining noncompetitive, then it should 
be passed. If it is the intent to hold our 
wage level in status quo until the wages of 
other countries catch up, this bill should be 
passed. If, however, that is the intent it 
should be announced to the public. 

If that ts not the intent, and if the bill 
should, nevertheless, be passed we will con- 
front very important segments of our indus- 
try and agriculture with market prospects 
so dismal that the growth and employment 
expansion that we need will die in the seed. 
These segments will in no wise be confined 
to the so-called marginal or inefficient indus- 
tries. The retarding effect will strike just 
as readily at our leading mass-production 
industries such as steel, electrical equip- 
ment, office machinery, etc. 

It is said that we can meet this challenge; 
that indeed we need the challenge; that we 
have become fat and lazy and unimaginative. 
What we need is to be prodded to do our 
best. What we need is vision and vigor and 
energy and imagination to take vast leaps 
ahead. So be it. Perhaps we are guilty as 
charged. Perhaps we need stinging chal- 
lenges. Perhaps we need to seize the angels 
of efficiency by the forelock and flock with 
them into the promised land. 

Let us mechanize and automate and leave 
the pedestrian Europeans and Japanese be- 
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hind. We can show them a thing or two, no 
doubt. Have we not always done so? 

Unfortunately there is now a jagged gravel 
in our shoe. Improved technology has & 
tempo that gallops out ahead of our powers ' 
of adjustment. The latter are slow, painful, 
and very pedestrian. The more we try to 
hurry to be competitive the more the gravel 
cuts into the flesh. 

Oh, but we must not stop progress. But 
who suggests stopping it? Let us look at its 
conditions. Let us appraise its exactions. 
These extend in many directions; and will 
come upon us in any event. 

Let us not in our pride of technology over- 
look the clear and simple fact that we no 
longer have a monopoly of high productivity; 
that the people of other countries have been 
caught up in its fire and that in the mobility 
of our capital across national boundaries we 
ourselves are disseminating our so-called 
know-how far and wide wherever we can find 
a willing royalty payer or wherever we can 
invest profitably. 

To this there can be no objection and it 
would work very well if we stood on the same 
economic and competitive level as our com- 
petitors; but we live in an economic split- 
level world. No matter how much we might 
wish that this were not true it is none- 
theless based on centuries of compartmental 
development and represents a very stubborn 
fact. We will ignore it at our peril; and no 
amount of snorting at protectionists for 
“shuddering” at shadows will change the 
facts, These levels will not be bridged with- 
out a cataclysm if proper safeguards are not 
provided. 

These safeguards should not be of the kind 
proposed in the bill but should be in the 
form of preventive measures and remedies 
rather than defeat and retreat. That is why 
we should retain the essence of the peril 
point system and provide for a better and 
surer escape clause. 

The clamor for greater efficiency is remi- 
niscent of the predicament of the Sorcerer's 
Apprentice. 

The great error of the times is to equate 
greater efficiency and productiyity with 
growth on the one hand and overlooking the 
fortunes of employment on the other. 

The disastrous effect of explosive efficiency 
on employment was perhaps never better 
illustrated than in our agriculture. From 
1950 to 1960 the yield per acre among our 
leading crops was increased sharply, ranging 
from 40 percent to 65 percent and eyen more 
than 100 percent. This was accompanied by 
a 28 percent decline in farm employment or 
2.8 million, and by mounting surpluses. 

Here we had great efficiency and growth 
going hand in hand with rising unemploy- 
ment, This threw a great burden on other 
parts of the economy for absorption of the 
displaced workers. Experience in the conl 
industry has already been cited. Hand in 
hand with a productivity leap of 85 percept 
the bituminous branch dropped 219,000 
workers in the decade. 

Manufacturing industry as a whole found 
far more industries with shrinking employ- 
ment during the 1950-60 decade than in- 
dustries that held their own or emplo 
more workers than the increase in popula- 
tion would have called for, that 18. more 
than 18.4 percent. 

A number of nonmanufacturing and non- 
agricultural or mining activities did indeed 
expand in employment. Among them were 
State and local government, teaching, whole- 
sale and retall trade, real estate, banking. 
brokerage, insurance, the military, and 5° 
forth. 

Yet, with all the absorptive powers of 
these services, trades and professions there 
was a residual lag of 3.7 million workers be- 
hind population growth. This absorptio? 
was 6.6 million but the dropoff in agricul- 
ture, „transportation, and so forth. 
was 7,366,000. Considering the population 
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growth the lag was 3.7 million as stated 
above. 

The very notion that all we need to do 
in this country to remain competitive with 
imports or to achieve that state or to be 
Competitive in exports is to increase our pro- 
ductivity, actually represents an obstacle to 
& clear understanding of the problem. 

A twin notion, equally fallacious, would 
Put its trust in exports as a source of em- 
Ployment expansion. Exports, to be sure are 
desirable and we need them but the con- 
tribution to employment from that source 
beyond ‘present levels must be somewhat 
Miniscule. Since rising exports can be 
achieved only as a result of rising imports, 
Unless we wish to pay for the exports, as 
We are doing to a considerable extent even 
now, even this small contribution may not 

made, 

Many of these imports would be compcti- 
tive in character and would kill more actual 
&nd prospective jobs than the increased ex- 
Ports would create. They would prevent new 
jobs from developing as they would if the 
domestic industry had a better competitive 
Outlook vis a vis imports, 

As a net employment creating activity ex- 
Ports are therefore of a low order. We should 
keep in mind that even if exports rose 
Sratuitously and magically by $5 billion, that 
is from $20 billion per year to $25 Dillion, 
the additional employment at best would 
Only be 1 percent of the workforce. This 
Would probably not in fact be achieved be- 
Cause of the great pressure to install labor- 
Saving equipment and labor-saving methods 
as assurance of competitiveness. 

Regardiess of the many roseate estimates 
that have been made of employment at- 
tributable to production for export, in- 
Cluding all that goes with it, the facts would 
be more nearly approached if we apply the 
Percentage that our exports bear to our gross 
Rational product and then relate this to 
total employment. Since $20 billion in ex- 
Ports represent about 3.7 percent of our 
gross national product of $540 billion the 
Number of workers employed in producing 
these products, packing and crating them, 
financing them, insuring them and shipping 
them, should be about 3.7 percent of our 

employment. If this is taken to be 
87 million, total employment in export ac- 
tivities would be about 2,480,000. An in- 
Crease of $5 billion in exports would then 
theoretically add 620,000 to the payrolls. 
This might be accomplished in several years’ 
„ while each year more than a million 
new workers come on the scene. 

Agricultural exports represent about 20 
Percent of the total (about $5 billion of the 
total of $20 billion). This would indicate 
that some 496,000 workers are engaged in 
Planting, growing, harvesting, packing, 
Servicing, and shipping farm products for 
export. Not many more than half of these 
Would be farmworkers. After all, only 7.1 
Million farmworkers were on our farms in 
1960. There are probably fewer now. Ap- 
plying the 3.7 percent ratio to the 7.1 million 
farmworkers, we arrive at 262,000 farm- 
Workers engaged in producing for export, or 
& little over half of all employees needed 
to produce and prepare and actually ship the 

‘ucts. An increase of $1 billion in farm 
Products exported would add about 52,000 
Workers to farm employment. 

When the 2.8 million decline in the num- 
ber of farmworkers from 1950 to 1960 is 
taken into account, or an average of 280,000 
Workers per year, it must be very clear that 
We must not look to agriculture to help with 
the employment problem. After all, agri- 
Culture feeds and clothes us and it has done 
50 with abundance and a surplus to spare. 
That is quite a job. 

It is strongly urged that agriculture needs 
export markets, and so it does. However, 
Meritorious as these exports would be they 
Would contribute almost nothing to the relief 
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of unemployment. At best a considerable in- 
crease in farm exports might prevent yet 
greater attrition of farm employment. 

Above all we should not expose our indus- 
tries, which must bear the greater part of 
the employment absorbing function, to yet 
greater import competition with the pur- 
pose of creating greater foreign markets for 
our farm products. This would be an in- 
excusable error, as the foregoing employment 
figures and trends establish beyond a doubt. 
If we must insist on greater farm crop 
exports we must find the foreign markets 
by means other than tariff reductions on in- 
dustrial products. 

Even the very notion that other countries 
will necessarily use the dollars they gain by 
exports to us or in some other manner, to 
buy more farm products from us or to buy 
much more of anything else from us has 
been thoroughly exploded in the past 10 
years. Gold has accumulated abroad at a 
rate of half a billion dollars or more per 
year, as an average, since 1950. Claims 
against us, convertible to gold, have grown 
even more sharply and now exceed our total 
gold stock in Fort Knox. Yet the economists, 
who seem to delight in ignoring all visible 
facts, still insist that dollars that come into 
the hands of foreign countries will be spent 
here. The persistency by which they cling 
to this fiction is reminiscent of the boy 
whose hand is caught reaching for a cooky 
in the cooky jar who nevertheless stead- 
fastly denies that he was doing anything of 
the kind. 

CONCLUSION 

What is needed as an antidote to chronic 
unemployment and assurance that the more 
than a million additional workers who come 
on the scene each year and the more than 
a million displaced by automation can be 
employed, is an investment climate that will 
induce expansion in this country and avoid 
substitution of foreign investment for do- 
mestic investment. 

This requires a bright enough domestic 
market outlook for rising production to en- 
courage expansion, It means removal of the 
heavy threat of low-cost imports that hangs 
like a dark cloud over market prospects. In 
turn this calls for judicious use of tariffs 
and quotas or a combination of them to 
preserve a specific share of a potentially 
growing market for our own producers. 

We need new products and new indus- 
tries. Our patent laws were established to 
afford protection and to give an incentive to 
the exploitation of patents. New indus- 
tries and, for that matter, existing “growth 
industries” must be given a fair opportu- 
nity to fill the market demand and to be sure 
that if they cultivate it they will not be 
deprived of it or of the cream by imports 
that merely awaited the development. 

We should keep a lookout for the possi- 
bilities for new industries and not forget 
that even old established industries may also 
have new potentials if the market outlook 
will only draw them out. Innovations have 
been known to breach the old ceilings of 
saturated markets; but these will remain 
dormant if beneficlal returns look remote 
because of imports. No severe restrictions 
are needed. Above all the possibility of 
putting on the brakes through the escape 
clause remedy should be maintained and 
made to function in accordance with its 
purpose. 

Pair import competition in the end will 
assure a greater volume of foreign trade 
than unfair competition. Domestic com- 
merce has responded to the usages of fair 
competition and foreign trade would be no 
exception. 

This bill is much more than a trade bill. 
It marks the culmination of a prolonged and 
bitter power struggle between the State De- 
partment and the Congress, with profound 
constitutional implications. 
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Its outcome will determine whether our 
Constitution can be amended de facto and 
effectively by administrative maneuvers and 
usurpations without submission of the 
question to the people. 

If this can be done our system of govern- 
ment will have been altered, with conse- 
quences that will be irreversible short of an 
upheaval. It will mark a long step toward 
the establishment of an executive hierarchy 
oriented to foreign affairs, ruling over a na- 
tion of faceless people rather than a people 
able to govern itself. 

A decision impends. On it rides more than 
today and tomorrow. The future is at stake. 

To repeat, H.R. 9900 is much more than 
a trade bill. It represents a fundamental 
charter of government and should be con- 
sidered in that light. The philosophy that 
brought it forth was not brewed overnight. 
It represents the culmination of 25 years of 
design harbored in the breasts of dedicated 
but nonelected officials of the executive 
departments. 

Shall the State Department be our servant 
or shall it be our master? 


Tom Miller, the Father of 
Austin—Edmunds Travis 


Mayor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
last April 30 those of us who knew him 
and admired him were grieved to learn 
of the passing of the Honorable Tom 
Miller, who had served as mayor of 
Austin for 11 times, oftener and longer 
than any other person in the history of 
the city of Austin. 

Edmunds Travis, an outstanding 
journalist and editorial writer of Texas, 
paid a great tribute to Mayor Tom Miller 
on May 3 in his column, “This Town of 
Ours,” in the Austin Times Herald. Mr. 
Travis has lived in Austin for many years 
and knew Tom Miller intimately. I know 
of no one more qualified to write about 
Mayor Tom than Mr. Travis. 

Because it is such a fine tribute, I am 
pleased to ask that his article be in- 
cluded in my remarks. 

The article follows: 

{From the Austin (Tex.) Times Herald, 
May 3, 1962] 
Tse “FATHER” OF AUSTIN 
(By Edmunds Travis) - 

Tom Miller was born in the center of 
Austin and, though he traveled to far 
places, Austin remained the center of the 
world to him. No antique Roman was more 
devoted to his native place. He knew its 
history as few others have known it, and 
found it constantly inspiring. He was en- 
tranced by its beauty and labored to make 
it more beautiful. He knew its people, of 
all conditions, and was unceasingly con- 
cerned for their welfare, Never, since its 
first rude cabins rose out of the wilderness, 
has this town of ours had another citizen 
who loved it more or served it better. 

His public service was almost, if not quite, 
unique. He was a power in State and na- 
tional politics, but sought only local office. 
He made many races and was never defeated. 
He was mayor of Austin 11 times, oftener 
than any other mayor in the city’s history. 
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In all his years in office, he never received 
or wanted a salary. 

He was extraordinary in many ways. Of 
huge size and endurance, he the 
energy of a trained athlete. A practical and 
highly successful business man, he loved 
poetry and carried much of it in his casual 
memory. A hard fighter in the political 
arena, he was one of the most amiable of 
men in his day-by-day associations. His 
friendships were strong and enduring; his 
sympathy easily aroused; his loyalty, to 
friend or cause, unshakable. 

Whatever he did, Tom Miller did with all 
his might. As Austin's unpaid mayor, he 
worked tirelessly, as he worked in building 
his own business. He put in long hours at 
city hall, not only in council sessions but 
before and after them. He was busy early 
and late with the multitudious problems of 
a growing city. Yet, somehow, he found 
time to be active in State and national af- 
fairs, to be a familiar figure in political con- 
ventions and a valued friend and active 
partisan of Presidents and Governors, He 
was a participant, too, in many useful non- 
political activities. 

Not only with time and effort, but with 
money, he was one of the most generous of 
Austin’s citizens, He contributed to many 
causes and aided many individuals. To his 
other good qualities was added the inesti- 
mable virtue of compassion. 

It was his happy fate to turn his dreams 
into accomplishments and to be, like an- 
other Pericles, the author of much that made 
his city admirable. He was happy, too, in 
that his achievements were long 
before the close of his life, and that where- 
ever Austin was known, he was known and 
honored, 

Unforgettable by us who were his con- 
temporaries, he cannot be forgotten by those 
who come after us. His memorials are all 
about us and will remain to our successors. 
To the history that inspired him, he added 
many inspiring pages and the city he loved 
is his enduring monument. 


Trade Policy and the Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently received, from the chair- 
man of the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, an organization devoted to 
the promotion of freer international 
trade, a letter commenting on two of the 
major legislative questions of this session 
and the relationship between them, In 
the light of the interest of this organiza- 
tion in fostering the vigorous interna- 
tional economic interplay which is fore- 
seen in the statement of goals in the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, I believe it 
is especially interesting to note the evalu- 
ation of the foreign income tax provisions 
of H.R. 10650, recently passed by this 
body. I am placing the letter, from the 
chairman, Mr. Carl Gilbert, and a state- 
ment which accompanied it in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

The letter and statement follow: 

COMMITTEE FOR A NATIONAL 
TRADE POLICY, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1962. 
Hon, THOMAS B, CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Curtis: The Committee for a 

National Trade Policy has concerned itself 
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for many years with the need for the United 
States to develop a sustained, consistent, 
vigorous policy of trade expansion in the 
national interest, Our Committee is today 
working vigorously in support of H.R, 9900, 
the Trade Expansion Act, as presented by the 
President. We beiieve it Is a vitally im- 
portant contribution to the achievement of 
this objective. 

A consistent and vigorous policy of trade 
expansion involves more than tariff policy 
alone. It encompasses many other sectors 
of public policy, both foreign and domestic, 
which affect in important measure our 
country's ability to expand its trade at a 
rate essential to the success of our national 
objectives at home and abroad. 

In this light, we deem it necessary to ex- 
press at this time our deep concern with 
those provisions of the tax bill (H.R, 10650) 
relating to the taxation of the foreign in- 
come of American companies. These pro- 
visions will reduce the American export po- 
tential and thus be in basic conflict with 
the aims of H.R. 9900. We believe that 
achievement of consistency of policy be- 
tween these two pieces of legislation is a 
most important responsibility of the Con- 
gress. 

In expressing this concern, we reaffirm our 
determination to work unstintingly for the 
enactment of H.R. 9900. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL J, GILBERT, 
Chairman, 
STATEMENT To ACCOMPANY LETTER oF CARL J. 
GILBERT, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE FOR A 
NATIONAL TRADE Po.icy 


The Committee for a National Trade Policy 
is an organization with the sole aim of 
obtaining freer international trade. The 
committee has assisted in a nationwide effort 
to win support for H.R. 9900, which we 
strongly endorse. We are concerned that 
certain provisions in H.R, 10650 will reduce 
U.S. exports, leading to a curtailment of 
domestic employment and further increasing 
our payments deficit. 

Since trade is our only interest, we wish to 
restrict our remarks to those provisions of 
the bill which affect foriegn-base subsidi- 
aries handling sales and other functions 
essential to the marketing of commodities 
produced in the United States. Other as- 
pects of the foreign income sections of H.R. 
10650, which are being commented upon by 
many astute and knowledgeable persons, do 
not concern us as a committee even though 
they may have the indirect effect of reducing 
exports. 

Selling abroad in countries with lan- 
guages, laws, and customs different from our 
own is obviously more difficult than selling 
in the United States, All the elements of 
the total sales effort must be included. Cus- 
tomers must be identified through market 
research and their needs met through prod- 
uct research and adaptation. Advertising 
and sales promotion activities to create de- 
mand for the U.S. product must be carried 
on. Potential customers must be regularly 
contacted by salesmen. Technical and re- 
pair services must be provided and financing 
arranged. Adequate supplies of products and 
parts must be kept on hand to service cus- 
tomers and to keep the distribution chan- 
nels filled. Research, promotion, servicing, 
financing, and warehousing are all tools that 
companies must have ready to use before the 
salesman of the U.S. product can obtain 
orders. The natural advantage in these ac- 
tivities held by competitors whose produc- 
tion facilities are themselves in the market 
and whose personnel are fully familiar with 
it ls substantial. The foreign-base company 
located in the country or in nearby third 
countries allows the American producer to 
overcome this handicap by providing sales 
and supporting services under his control in 
or close to the market. 
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H.R. 10650, by imposing restrictive taxes 
on foreign-base companies, will weaken those 
U.S, companies now competing in overseas 
markets through exports from the United 
States, The confusion which H.R, 10650 will 
create in organizing for selling overseas is 
bound to discourage U.8.-based companies 
contemplating major efforts in export mar- 
kets. The net effect of the sections of H.R. 
10650 dealing with foreign-base companies 
will be to reduce U.S. exports, and is thus 
in conflict with the aim of H.R. 9900. 


The Nation Has Found a Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, today it is my privilege to insert in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Lapeer 
County Press of Lapeer, Mich., which 
proudly claims to be America’s largest 
rural weekly newspaper. In my opinion, 
the Lapeer County Press, as well as any 
Newspaper in the entire country, has 
recognized the real significance of the 
recent confrontation of President Ken- 
nedy and Big Steel. . 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the editorial entitled, The Na- 
tion Has Found a Leader,” from the May 
3 issue of the Lapeer County Press, Un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert the edi- 
torial at this point in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

THE NATION Has FOUND A LEADER 


The dust is settling, The last echoes of 
the roar of the big guns are dying. The 
breezes of spting are wafting away the acrid 
smells of battle. 

The sorties between the United States’ 
John Kennedy and United States Steel’s 
Roger Blough is over, 

It ended when the once-solid phalanx of 
Big Steel buckled and then broke, when Mr. 
Bleugh reversed himself and revoked his 
order raising the price of his steel. 

Yet it is difficult here to identify the victor 
and the vanquished, to say simply that Mr. 
Kennedy won, and Mr, Blough lost. 

It was a good fight, certainly. Possibly 
the best heavyweight bout since Jack 
Dempsey and Gene Tunney had their go- 
around. 

It was an alley fight, too. The rules under 
which American Presidents usually have 
dealt with challengers were forgotten in a 
boy-meets-boy battle. 

Mr. Blough threw the first haymaker, walk- 
ing into the White House and announcing 
a Nation would have to play it his way- 
Mr. Kennedy followed a come-out-of-no~ 
where uppercut, clobbering Mr. Blough at 
a press conference. With Mr. Blough reeling, 
Mr, Kennedy then applied all the pressure 
he could. Mr. Blough said uncle“ and he 
meant Uncle Sam. . 

Afterward, many people sald they felt Mr. 
Blough had it coming. Others, however, said 
they felt Mr. Kennedy should have kept It 
private, should have taken Mr. Blough aside 
and talked tough. Some said they thought 
Mr. Blough, older and more seasoned, should 
have known better. Others said Mr. Ken- 
nedy acted immaturely. 

This raises another question: Would Big 
Steel have buckled unless Mr, Kennedy shot 
the works to win? 

We doubt it. 
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And we doubt that it is important that a 
winner and loser be declared. 

What is important is that in Mr. Kennedy 
the Nation seems to have found a leader 
both forceful and dedicated to the public 
good. 


Gone, then, it seems, are the Kennedy 
days of newness and stiffness—the agonizing 
hours of apparent indecisiveness that dragged 
during the Cuban invasion. Gone, then, are 
the be-nice-to-everyone days that began the 
Kennedy administration—the agile sidesteps 
to avoid stepping on anyone's toes, be the 
toes big industry, big labor or big power. 

Past, then, are the first 500 miles, the ones 
in which Mr. Kennedy kept the Nation 
down to 50 miles an hour. 

The road ahead seems wider now, the 
hand on the wheel more sure. 


National Gallery of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following calendar of 
events of the National Gallery of Art 
for the month of May 1962: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART CALENDAR OF 

Events, May 1962 
MONDAY, MAY 7, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 13 

Painting of the week: Constable, “Wiven- 
hoe Park, Essex,” (Widener collection) gal- 
lery 58, Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 
2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the Week: Expressionism in art, 
rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1, Sun- 
day 2:30, 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, 
Totunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 
3, Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture, “The Prairie Painters from 
Catlin to Grant Wood.” Guest speaker, 
Wilbur D. Peat, director, John Herron Art 
2 Indianapolis, Ind., lecture hall, 


Sunday concert: Jan DeGaetani, soprano; 
Vincent Persichetti, pianist, East Garden 
Court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
Members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5) in stereophonic sound, 
MONDAY, MAY 14, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 20 

Painting of the week: Philippe de Cham- 
Pagne, “Omer Talon” (Samuel H. Kress 
collection) gallery 54, Tuesday through 
3 12:00 and 2:00, Sunday 3:30 and 

30. 

Tour of the week: Realism in art, rotunda, 
ters S through Saturday 1:00, Sunday 

30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, 
rotunda, Monday through Saturday 11:00 
and 3:00, Sunday 5:00. ; 

Sunday lecture: “Academic Americans 
from Fulton to LaFarge,” guest speaker, 
Samuel Greene, professor of art history, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
lecture hall, 4:00. 

Sunday concert: Harold Kohon, violinist, 
28 Esteban, planist, east garden court, 

200 


MONDAY, MAY 21, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 27 


Painting of the week: Gentile da Fabriano, 
“A Miracle of Saint Nicholas” (Samuel H, 
Kress collection), gallery 4, Tuesday through 
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Saturday 12:00 and 2:00, Sunday 3:30 and 
6:30. 

Tour of the week: Romanticism in art, 
rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1:00, 
Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, 
rotunda, Monday through Saturday 11:00 
and 3:00, Sunday 5:00. 

Sunday lecture: “American Impressionists 
and Luminists,” guest speaker, Claude Marks, 
painter and designer, New York, lecture hall, 
4:00, 

Sunday concert: Harry McClure, pianist, 
assisted by Helmut Braunlich, violinist, Ray- 
mond Montoni, violist, Irvin Kauffman, 
cellist, east garden court, 8:00. 

Inquiries concerning the gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
educational office, REpublic 7-4215, exten- 
sion 272. 

Gallery hours: Weekdays 10.a.m. to 5 pm., 
Sundays 2 p.m. to 10 pm. Admission is 
free to the gallery and to all programs 
scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and sculp- 
ture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. Kress, 
Widener, and Chester Dale collections, with 
gifts from other donors, are located on the 
main floor, The Widener collection of 
decorative arts is on the ground floor. 

New publications: Color postcards. Three 
new postcards of paintings: Bruegel, “The 
Temptation of Saint Anthony”; Robert, “The 
Old Bridge”; David, “Napoleon in His Study”; 
Hogarth, “The Singing Party”; Fantin- 
Latour, “Still Life," 5 cents each, postpaid. 

Concerts: The gallery's 19th American 
Music Festival, sponsored by the Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation, will open on May 6 
and continue through June 3, 

Sunday lectures: A series of lectures on 
American art will begin on May 6 and con- 
tinue into June. 

Lectour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these Lectour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Mondays 
through Saturdays 11 a.m. ta 4 pm., Sun- 
days 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 


The Challenge for Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial from the Frederick (Md.) Post 
clearly points out the great challenge 
that must be met if our free enterprise 
system is to endure. 

The editorial follows: 

RAILROADS IN DANGER 

Several basic American industries have 
reached a critical point in their economic 
development. They have arrived at the apex 
of phenomenal growth from which they can 
take one of two roads. They may begin 
unparalleled programs of expansion reach- 
ing into all corners of the world, or they 
may begin the sorry decline into oblivion 
through Government control. 

Unfortunately, the choice is not theirs. 
Joseph Kauffman, vice president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, expressed his 
concern for the future of his and other in- 
dustries recently when he said, “Unless the 
climate for private enterprise in Washington 
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substantially improves in the future, the 
railroad industry will probably have to be 
taken over by the Government. 

“If that unfortunate event should oc- 
cur, it seems beyond question that other 
forms of tion will follow. I would 
guess that the public utilities would be next 
in line, because they are a favorite target 
for our politicians. Beyond that we can look 
for the socialization of other basic industries 
such as steel and coal and banks. This is 
the way the process went on in Great 
Britain.” 

Resolute statesmanship, coupled with a 
determined realization that free enterprise 
has always been and continues to be the key 
to business growth and prosperity, will be 
required from both business and Government 
leadership in the next few years. If this 
leadership is not forthcoming, big business 
of today could be the big headache of 
tomorrow. 


Statement by Msgr. John F. McCarthy 
on Behalf of Catholic Relief Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Msgr. John F. McCarthy on be- 
half of the Catholic Relief Services: 
STATEMENT IssvueD sy Mscr. JOHN F, 

MCCARTHY ON BEHALF or CATHOLIC RELIEF 

Services, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CON- 

FERENCE, CHURCH WORLD SERVICE, AND 

Untrep HIAS SERVICE 


At a press conference, Thursday, May 10, 
11 a.m,, at the Hotel Carlton, Washington, 
D. O., Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F. McCarthy, 
assistant executive director, Catholic Relief 
Services, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; James MacCracken, director of Im- 
migration Service of Church World Service; 
and James P. Rice, executive director of 
United Hias Service, made public this tele- 
gram sent to the President on behalf of their 
international voluntary migration agencies: 

“We are deeply concerned that H.R. 10079, 
the Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 
1962, which was passed by the House of 
Representatives on March 13, 1962, may not 
be acted upon by the Senate during its cur- 
rent session. This bill after swift passage 
by the House 2 months ago is still tabled in 
the Senate and not assigned to committee. 
It is imperative that this Refugee bill be 
favorably acted on in order to insure the 
continued participation of the United States 
in vital international refugee rescue and re- 
settlement programs; to authorize financial 
assistance for Cuban refugees in the United 
States; to continue, without any deadline, 
the current refugee immigration bill, Pub- 
lic Law 86-648, which is due to expire on 
June 30, 1962; to give the President discre- 
tionary power to designate refugees eligible 
for U.S. assistance and authorizing up to 
$10 million annually to meet unexpected 
refugee and migration needs, We therefore 
respectfully request that you urge the Sen- 
ate leadership to act favorably on this bill 
as soon as possible.” 

The leaders of the voluntary agencies 
stated at the press conference that the im- 
portance they attach to this refugee bill, 
sponsored by Co Francis E. WAL- 
TER, unanimously approved by the members 
of the House Judiciary Committee, and 
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passed by the House of Representatives, 
stems from the following major provisions: 

“1. It provides for the continuation, with- 
out any deadline, of the current refugee im- 
migration law, Public Law 86-648, which ex- 
pires on June 30, 1962, and which estab- 
lished the ‘fair share’ basis for U.S. accept- 
ance of refugees. This provision would be 
an historic step forward, since it would mean 
that our country would have finally adopted 
a permanent method of admitting refugees 
to the United States. 

“2. It gives legislative authority for the 
extension of financial assistance to Cuban 
refugees in the United States. 

“3. It authorizes U.S. participation in the 
international and intergovernmental pro- 
grams of the U.S. escapee program and the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, and is essential for the continua- 
tion of the work of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for refugees. 

“4. As stated in the telegram, it gives the 
President discretionary power to designate 
refugees eligible for U.S. assistance, a pro- 
vision the voluntary migration and refug 
agencies have long advocated. - 

“5. It makes available a much-needed 
discretionary fund, not to exceed $10 million 
in any fiscal year, to meet unexpected urgent 
refugee and migration needs, wherever they 
may occur. 

“We are especially concerned, because in 
1961 for the first time since the end of World 
War II, the United States failed to author- 
ize the funds necessary for its participation 
in intergovernmental and international pro- 
grams for the rescue and resettlement of 
refugees. 

“President Kennedy, as Representative and 
Senator from Massachusetts, consistently 
gave his support and leadership to a num- 
ber of legislative measures to assist victims 
of oppression. During the last session of 
Congress, the President supported a some- 
what similar bill, which falled of passage. 
We regret to note that there has been no 
such action by the White House on H.R, 
10079. We are firmly convinced that the 
President's support and leadership are needed 
at the present time to strengthen and ex- 
tend vital programs on behalf of refugees 
and migrants,” 


Between You and Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am always 
impressed with a column in the Dalton, 
Ohio, Gazette supplied by “Lucy Lowell,” 
who is Mrs. Lucy Lowell Geisler, wife of 
the postmaster of that town, I was par- 
ticularly pleased with the column that 
I include with my remarks today. « 

The article follows: 

BETWEEN You AND ME 
(By Lucy Lowell) 

Freedom ls a coat of many colors, tinted to 
a preferred shade by the individual's sense 
of justice and equity, guaranteed by the 
Constitution, as long as the individual obeys 
the law of the land. Yet, it can become a 
mythical, will-o'-the-wisp fantasy, unless 
guarded zealously by an alert people, who 
one by one register their principles of free- 
dom publicly, either orally or by the ballot 
box, thus showing à great desire to remain 
frec. It is necessary for all citizens to be 
vitally aware of those who lie in ambush 
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waiting to force their preferred shade of free- 
dom upon all unsuspecting people tomorrow, 
while waving the red, white, and blue today. 

It is possible for government to enact an 
undue amount of burdensome legislation, in 
the name of freedom, invading the private 
domain of the citizenry, who then become 
enmired in the quicksand of redtape 
thereby ceasing to operate as free agents but 
find themselves hopelessly entrapped in a 
maze of regimentation. 

Freedom then takes on the earmarks of 
an overprotected child, spineless and devoid 
of the abllity to exercise freedom of choice. 
If we, in our apathy, sit idly by and gloat 
when another’s freedom is challenged, re- 
gardless of our viewpoint, by our actions 
we contribute to the destruction of freedom 
as a whole, by holding the coats of the chal- 
lengers, as Saul was equally guilty in the 
stoning of Stephen. At this precise mo- 
ment, freedom dons the robe of abstraction 
and unreality and becomes a beautifully 
wrapped gift package, not to be opened with 
hope and great expectations of joy, but to 
be viewed from afar, as an unusable, price- 
less heirloom. 

Progressive change is ever in the offing, 
neither men nor nations stand still, but 
must either go forward or backward. We 
can secure the result of change by using 
time as the essence, when ‘tis folly to be 
rash. Wise nations, as well as wise individ- 
uals, select the best from past experiences 
as a basis upon which to build the new, 
rather than discard all successes from the 
past to embrace a new unproven theory. 
Freedom is a prize of peace, not peace at any 
price. 


A Tribute to John and Harriet 
McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


` Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor, a privilege, and a real pleasure 
for me to be able to present to my col- 
leagues in the House the beautiful trib- 
utes accorded our beloved Speaker, the 
Honorable Jon W. McCormack, and his 
lovely wife, Harriet, on April 23, 1962, 
when he received the famous Lantern 
Award at the 62d Annual Patriots’ Day 
dinner of the Massachusetts State Coun- 
cil of the Knights of Columbus at the 
Hotel Bradford in Boston. The award 
was given in grateful recognition of the 
extraordinary patriotic service Jonn W. 
McCormack has given throughout his 
lifetime both to the State and to the Na- 
tion. The previous recipients were J. 
Edgar Hoover, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, Richard Cardinal Cushing, George 
Meany, and Robert F. Kennedy. 

I am sure that every Member of this 
House will be as particularly pleased and 
as proud as I am of the words of the 
eminent Richard Cardinal Cushing in 
speaking of Jonn and Harriet, America’s 
most gracious and devoted couple: 
SHADOW AND SuBSTANCE—A TRIBUTE TO 

JOHN AND HARRIET MCCORMACK ON THE 

OCCASION OF THE LANTERN AWARD BY 

THE KNIGHTS or CoLUMBUS OF MASSA- 

CHUSETTS BY His EMINENCE RICHARD CAR- 

DINAL CUSHING, APRIL 23, 1962 

I was thinking the other day that every 
few years a partiular word or phrase enjoys 
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wide publicity. For a limited time it is on 
the lips of many—then it drops back into 
the past as just another entry in the dic- 
tionary. 

You will recall that periodically we had 
phrases like dress fashions’; dream 
homes”; “safety first“; “racial justice“; re- 
ligious tensions”; “the Knights of Columbus 
oath”; “the hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church”; “freedom of speech“; censor- 
ship”; the life you save may be your own"; 
“give until it hurts“; etc. These words had 
their day. They were in vogue for a while 
and then they passed into oblivion. 

At the present time there is a high-ranking 
favorite word, It is the word “image.” 

Some men in public life are worried about 
their image on local television programs and 
other media of publicity. Others in the na- 
tional picture are concerned about the image 
of the United States in foreign lands. 
Choked voices, handwringing, and apolo- 
getical statements are now in evidence over 
the “image of Massachusetts” and the “image 
of Boston.” Those who use such phrases 
must have a limited vocabulary. Otherwise 
they would change the tune. They believe, 
whether right or wrong, that the reputation 
of our country, our Bay State, our capital 
city is badly tarnished. We have been 
“smeared,” “betrayed,” and “blackmailed,” 
they proclaim. People everywhere don't 
like us, wail these mourners. We must im- 
prove our “image.” Get Madison Avenue 
publicity agents; employ good public rela- 
tions officials; spend a million or more on 
advertising our virtues. 

For a long time and very strongly I have 
been convinced that all this worry about 
our image is a lot of misplaced emphasis, if 
not propaganda on the part of one of the 
two major political parties in our country 
or both. 

An image has no substance. It is a pic- 
ture, a representation, a mirror's reflection. 
It is not the reality. A mirror may reproduce 
any one of us with fair accuracy, But did 
you ever go to a beach resort or a country 
fair or a city amusement pavilion and stand 
before a funmaking mirror? How monstrous 
you appeared on that mirror; 8 feet tall 
and thin as a pencil; or 3 feet high with a 
6-foot waist. 

I contend that it is a serious misemphasis 
to worry about images. It should be our 
concern as a national or local community 
proudly to remember that we are a Nation 
under God. And as citizens of Massachu- 
setts that we have a meaningful motto, sig- 
nificant of courage and sacrifice, “As it was 
with our fathers so be It with us.“ In 
we place our trust. 

We should strive to the very hilt to fulfill 
the implications of these noble statements- 
Our justice, our charity, should find their 
inspiration—as they profess to find their 
model—in God's law and in the perfect 
charity of His Divine Son. 

The continuous references to the image 
of the United States, of Massachusetts and 
of Boston, wearies me and many others, 

To the nations of the world, to every one 
of our 50 sovereign States and to munici- 
palities, the dictum of Thomas A. Kempis 
applies just as effectively as it applies to in- 
dividuals. “It is not what men say about 
us that matters; it is what God knows about 
us.“ 

Tonight the Knights of Columbus of 
Massachusetts honor a public servant wh? 
needs no artificial image to present him in a 
favorable light, locally or nationally. He 
is the genuine gem reflecting eve 
grand and poble in public life. By sacr 
and hard work, by honesty and integrity: 
by experience and capability, the only co 
that can purchase success, he has ascend 
step by step from the lowest rung on 955 
ladder of public life, to the third highes 
position within the powers of the electora 
in the Government of our country. 
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Success has never marred his sterling qual- 
ities. They are so well known and so ex- 
tensively publicized that it is unnecessary for 
me to expatiate on them. But lest we forget, 
there is one quality in the Speaker of the 
National House of Representatives that de- 
serves a most honorable mention wherever 
the name and life of JoHN McCormack are 
honored. It is the inseparable bond of unity 
between himself and his dear wife, Harriet, 
that grows stronger as the years go on. 
The oneness of this ideal couple has been 
universally praised. The familiar names of 
Jonn and Harriet have been on the lips of 
every President and all the lesser lights that 
have illumined the Washington scene since 
Jonn McCormack first went to Congress 
many years ago. 

We Knights of Columbus exalt ourselves 
when we honor tonight the man who with 
the ald and companionship of his devoted 
wife personifies those words of the “Imita- 
tion of Christ,” “It is not what men say 
about us that matters. It is what God knows 
about us.” Few couples to my knowledge 
have lived in all its fullness that classical 
statement of Thomas a Kempis, 

Happy am I to salute that inseparable 
Unity, the unique combination of husband 
and wife, whom no social, no society, no 
Political gatherings, however great and grand, 
Can ever divide. In every honor, for JOHN, 
Harriet, his better half, has her share. 
Whenever issues arise, however controversial 
in character, there has never been one power- 
ful enough to keep Jonn from Harriet and 
Harriet from Joun. They are only concerned 
with what God thinks of them. They are 
not concerned with what others think of 
them. But, paradoxically enough, as a re- 
Sult of their dedication to God, the whole 
Country salutes them as the ideal duplica- 
tion of the union that exists between Christ 
and church. 

If I were offering a toast tonight. I would 
lift my glass to Jonn and Harriet and say, 
God love you for exemplifying in public life 
an ideal union between husband and wife. 
And then, my brother Knights, I would lift 
my glass to you and bless this night that 
has brought us together to salute Jonn and 
Harriet MCCORMACK, 


Inrropucrory REMARKS OF STATE DEPUTY 
JOSEPH E. BoorHroyp ON APRIL 23, 1962, AT 
THE ANNUAL Patriots’ DAY DINNER OF THE 
MASSACHUSËTTS STATE COUNCIL, KNIGHTS OF 
COLUMBUS, AT THE HOTEL BRADFORD, BOSTON 


We are gathered here this evening, in keep- 
ing with the laudable custom of our brother 
ts for more than 3 score years, to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the battles of 
gton and Concord, to recall the deeds 
of our patriot forebears of 1775, and to pres- 
ent our Sixth Annual Lantern Award to an 
Outstanding Catholic-American patriot and 
Native son of Massachusetts whose extra- 
Ordinary patriotic service given throughout 
his lifetime as a Representative of this Com- 
Monwealth before the United States has 
never failed to seek that ‘Peaceful Quiet un- 
der Liberty’ to which Massachusetts is in- 
delibly dedicated.” 

This evening recalls a night of destiny: an 
anniversary pregnant with meaning for all 
Of us American citizens who cherish the way 
Of life to which our humble forebears dedi- 
dated themselves, their possessions, and their 

. This evening recalls a night of de- 
Cision: for on that April night—the farmers, 
the merchants, the woodsmen cast the die, 
Brappled with the challenge of tremendous 
Odds, and determined to succumb as heroes 
rather than live as slaves. But this evening, 
above all, marks a night of vision—of alert- 
Ness—when simple men caught a glimpse 
ot a world that was to be and which they 
Would fashion—this was their opportunity— 
aud they intended to grasp it. This was 
the hour to be alert—not merely to watch 
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the movements of the enemy—but to know 
his strategy and to burn beacons to warn 
the unsuspecting citizenry. 

And what of we citizens of 1962, we who 
fight the battle of the present, call it what 
you will—the cold war or world war III? 
For us, too, this is the hour to be alert. 

We must learn about the enemy—to know 
the truth about the Commumist conspiracy— 
and when we understand that Communist 
threat clearly, we must expose it by making 
our convictions known—by burning beacon 
lights to warn the unsuspecting citizenry of 
the tactics and strategy of the unrelenting 
enemy who strives to entice the multitude 
by trickery of various forms, hiding his real 
designs behind ideas that in themselves are 
good and attractive. For us this is the hour 
to warn our fellow Americans of the deceits, 
the lawlessness, the hypocrisy, and the 
cruelty of communism. 

Let ours be then: 


“A cry of defiance, not fear 
A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo for evermore, 
Through all our history, to the last, 
In the hour of darkness and peril and need.” 


ADDRESS BY JOHN W. MCCORMACK 


Your eminence, Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston: Your Excellency Most 
Reverend Jeremiah F. Minihan, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Boston; State Deputy Joseph E. 
Boothroyd; Right Reverend, Very Reverend, 
and. Reverend Fathers; Deputy Supreme 
Knight, Dr. John W. McDevitt; my distin- 
guished colleagues and friends, Congressman 
O'Neill, Congressman Burke, Congressman 
St. Germain, distinguished members of the 
Judiciary among whom are included my 
valued friends, Judge John E. Swift and 
Judge Frank Tomasello; distinguished public 
officials, among whom are included Sheriff 
Howard Fitzpatrick, District Attorney Gar- 
rett H. Byrne; former Mayor John F. Hynes; 
officers and members of the Massachusetts 
State Council, Knights of Columbus and 
your guests, to be the recipient of the Lan- 
tern Award of the Massachusetts State Coun- 
cil, Knights of Columbus, is one of the 
greatest honors I have ever received. I am 
deeply touched in being selected and in 
being included among the select and out- 
standing recipients who have preceded me. 
Your splendid tribute is deeply appreciated 
by Mrs. McCormack and me. 

I am particularly pleased to have this 
opportunity to pay tribute to our beloved 
Cardinal, Archbishop Richard J.. Cushing, 
who is known and loved throughout the 
world, not only because he is a Prince of 
the Catholic church, but who is loved by 
communicants and members of all creeds 
because of his deep faith and his devotion 
to God, country and mankind, and his 
spiritual leadership and his humanitarian 
accomplishments throughout the world. For 
Cardinal Cushing lives “as near as is 
humanly possible the life of Christ on 
earth.“ While a Prince of the Catholic 
church, Cardinal Cushing is loved by mem- 
bers of all creeds, which persons of all re- 
ligious convictions have evidenced on so 
many occasions, and which t and 
esteem and affection our cardinal archbishop 
richly deserves. 

These are difficult times. The leadership 
of our great Chief Executive, President John 
F. Kennedy, is outstanding—proving to be a 
bulwark against the onslaught of the hordes 
of atheistic communism. We have every 
reason to be proud of the President’s mag- 
nificent achievements, not only as President 
of our great country, but as of a native son 
of Massachusetts. As I work in the Capitol 
of our Nation, I am cognizant of the tre- 
mendous burdens resting on his shoulders as 
he leads the fight to preserve our way of life. 
He is a great leader, dynamic and forceful, 
worthy of the faith we have in America. 
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In my opinion one of the great mistakes 
that Khrushchey made was some 3 or 4 years 
ago when he boasted, in substance, that 
“President Eisenhower's grandchildren would 
be living under communism.” When he 
picked out the President of the United States 
to direct this boast, Khrushchey not only 
insulted all Americans, but he directed the 
message to every American mother and 
father, every American grandmother and 
grandfather that either their children, or 
their children’s children could be living un- 
der communism. ` 

I imagine that when President and Mrs. 
Kennedy look at their two children, that the 
President is determined that his children 
will not live under communism, and when 
he carries on his heavy duties with this 
determination, this means the children, or 
children’s children of all Americans will not 
live under communism. 

So in that boastful utterance, Khrushchev 
made one of his greatest mistakes. 

We of this generation are living in, and 
undergoing one of the most trying, if not 
the most trying period, of the known history 
of mankind, 

An evil and vicious ideology and force 
exists bent upon world domination and con- 
trol. 

Centuries ago, Christians underwent mar- 
tyrdom for their faith. Under atheistic 
communism, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and 
Mao, the days of martyrdom have returned. 
In fact, have been with us for several de- 
cades, The sweet and deceitful words of 
“peaceful coexistence” cannot hide the vi- 
cious persecutions, imprisonments and 
deaths of millions of persons whose only 
crime was that they believed in God. And 
witness Mao; the present-day Lenin and 
Stalin. 

And let us not be deceived by the occas- 
sional soft-spoken words of Khrushchev. 

For the intent and purposes of atheistic 
communism have not changed. And, as cen- 
turies ago, God-loving persons were perse- 
cuted, and had martyrdom imposed upon 
them, so does history record that we had 
the days of the crusaders, those who willing- 
ly gave their lives, if necessary, for God and 
His law. 

And in the world of today we need a re- 
turn of the spirit of the crusaders. And 
fortunately in the world of today, there 
exists in the mind of many what might be 
termed “the spirit of the crusaders.” Wit- 
ness little Hungary, Poland, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia and people in other satellite 
countries who despise their Communist op- 
pressors and who are praying for the day of 
their deliverance, 

And they look to America with hope; to 
Moscow with despair. We must always fol- 
low policies that will keep hope alive in 
their minds. 

And fortunately, our country, under the 
leadership of our courageous Chief Executive, 
President John F. Kennedy, is keeping that 
hope alive. 

For their hope is the strong desire for the 
ultimate return of them of independence as 
a nation, and their God-given right of lib- 
erty, and their inalienable rights of man- 
kind. 

And as long as we keep that hope alive, 
the 100 million or more persons living under 
Communist domination constitutes a re- 
serve strength to us and a constant threat 
to those in the Kremlin, for in case of a 
general war, they would quickly spring into 
action, engaging in acts of sabotage and 
guerrilla warfare against their oppressor. 

The desire for liberty is a God-given gift 
and right; man did not create what we term 
“the rights of man.” Dictators may tempo- 
rarily suppress the exercise of liberty, but 
man can never destroy the desire for liberty, 
for man did not create this desire. 

And in fighting God on earth, the Commu- 
nist, in fact, well knows that liberty and our 
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way of life comes from our belief and faith 
in God and His law. 

For the basic difference between our way 
of life, based on truth, and the Communist 
way of life, based on a false ideology, may 
well be summed up in two words, the most 
meaningful words in any language. One 
word, beautiful, wholesome, charitable, con- 
structive; the other word, evil, cruel, de- 
structive. 

And the two words, with four letters each, 
are love“ and “hate.” 

Let us pause for a moment on these two 
words and analyze them and see the results 
in terms of the divided world of today, and 
in terms of our way of life, and the Commu- 
nist way of life. 

Love of God; Love of neighbor—The grave 
is not the end, with supreme judgment on 
the manner in which we live and exercise 
our trusts. 

The dignity of the individual—Govern- 
ment is the servant and not the master. 

The inalienable rights of man. A govern- 
ment of law and not of men. Democratic 
institutions of government. 

Let us briefly examine the other word 
“hate” in terms of Communist ideology. 

Hatred of God. One cannot hate God and 
love his neighbor. The graye is the end. 
Might is right, not only within a nation for 
control, but from nation to nation for the 
control of the world. 

No rights of the individual. The individ- 
ual is a mere cog in the vast machinery of 
state. The state supreme. Evil, vicious, 
destructive, atheistic communistic dictator- 
ship. One must have an understanding of 
the workings of the mind of the Communist, 
his false origin of thinking, in order to suc- 
cessfully combat and ultimately defeat his 
eyil intents and purposes. 

Over 27 years ago, as chairman of a House 
committee that investigated communism in 
America, I was able to study Marxism as 
interpreted by Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchey, 
Mao, and others and see their eyil design. 
My committee warned the people of America 
to awaken and to realize the potential dan- 
gers of this vicious ideology and worldwide 
conspiracy, but we were generally laughed 
and scoffed at. 

I do not refer to this to say, “I told you 
so“ but to indicate that as far back as 1934, 
as a result of my committee's searching in- 
vestigation, the members of my committee 
and I saw the evilness of this movement, and 
found it was not an American political party, 


but a worldwide conspiracy. And we have 


witnessed the advances made since then 
throughout the world. The intent and pur- 
poses of atheistic communism has not 
changed one iota between 1934 and 1962. 
Tactics from time to time lull peoples to 
sleep and temporarily change and shift, but 
the intent and purpose has not changed. 

As long as the intent and purpose exists 
to dominate the world and impose in the in- 
human manner that current history records, 
atheistic communism upon all of mankind, 
we and other nations still free, must be 
eternally vigilant and constantly on our 
guard. For more than the liberty of you 
and I are involved. 

The life and the world that your children 
and your children’s children will live in for 
future generations is involved. A way of 
life with its origin in God Himself is in- 
volved. And what I say is not a sermon 
but is discussing a philosophy of life based 
on truth. And in the world of today, we 
must reallze—whether we like it or not— 
America has a rendezvous with destiny. For 
all countries of the world, whether large or 
small, are in a sense caught in a vise—with 
Washington on one side and Moscow on the 
other side, Those countries and peoples 
everywhere, whether outside or behind the 
Iron Curtain who want freedom under a 
government of law, look to Washington with 
hopes and prayers, and to Moscow with de- 
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spair and fear. And we cannot let them 
down. Our own national interest is tied up 
with their hopes and prayers. And we must 
think rationally and realistically to create 
within ourselves the spirit of the crusaders 
and be willing to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary so that history will record that America 
and her people kept their rendezvous with 
destiny and with history. 


It is humanly difficult to see history in the 


making, but while we are present at this 
splendid affair tonight, a part of the history 
of this period is actually being made. Laos, 
Vietnam, Berlin, the Near East, the Congo, 
South America, everywhere the Communists 
are working to attain their goal of domina- 
tion and destruction. And we must work 
for our goal of constructive progress. Many 
years ago I reached the definite opinion that 
we cannot negotiate or deal with the Com- 
munist leaders from a moral angle. For 
they hate God and are fighting Him and His 
word and law in the minds of all persons 
on earth who believe in Him. Having no 
moral origin, they cannot have any idealism. 
I am talking about the Communist in fact. 

So we cannot negotiate with them on the 
level of idealism. But there is one level and 
as long as they adhere to the dialectic as- 
pects of communism that we can negotiate 
or deal with them, and that is on the level 
of the law of self-preservation. For the 
only thing Lenin, Stalin, now Khrushchev 
and Mao respect is what they fear. And 
that is military strength and power greater 
than they possess themselves. For they can- 
not deny that the law of self-preservation 
applies to the people of the Soviet Union 
and Red China as it does to little Norway 
and to our own country. So, from a mill- 
tary angle, we must always be strong and 
powerful. We must be strong militarily 
across the board and we must always possess 
® powerful retaliatory striking force. For 
if Khrushchev and his associates had us at 
the mercy of the power of the Soviet Union 
for only a brief period of time, they would 
strike and not wait for us to catch up. And 
fortunately for our country and the free 
world, President Kennedy, who inherited the 
worst world situation ever to face a Presi- 
dent, is well aware of this fact. For last 
year, President Kennedy recommended over 
$6 billion additional appropriations for 
greater national defense, and the Congress 
quickly voted these additional funds, and 
for the fiscal year starting July 1, 1962, the 
President has requested about 3 billions 
more. And on Wednesday last, the National 
House of Representatives passed an appro- 
priation bill for national defense for the 
next fiscal year of $47,800 million, the larg- 
est in the peacetime history of our country. 
And that is the language and the action the 
men in the Kremlin understand and respect. 

And this is the price—the premium we 
must pay to assure independence and liberty 
for ourselves and for future generations of 
Americans, 

As Speaker, and as a legislator in the Halls 
of Congress, in the world of today, if I am 
going to err in judgment, I prefer to err 
on the side of stren rather than on the 
side of weakness, While a powerful national 
defense is imperative in a democracy, it is 
not the whole answer, the whole picture, 
our only course of conduct is to assure the 
ultimate victory and the future world peace. 
As a nation we must be strong spiritually. 
Love of God and love of neighbor. We must 
put these commandments into active and 
practical operation. A powerful military 
posture, while necessary, is in a sense nega- 
tive. And we will never win occupying 
purely a negative position. To hold back, 
roll back, and ultimately defeat atheistic 
communism, we must take affirmative action. 

If we do not act affirmatively, communism 
gains. Where would Greece, where would 
the countries of Eastern Europe be today if 
we failed to act in past years, They would 
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have, years ago, been under Communist 
domination. 

Simply by our failure to act—by our de- 
fault in our own national interest, but for 
mankind; we would have failed to keep our 
rendezvous with destiny. So hard as it is, 
our people must be willing to make sacrifices 
to affirmatively fight and win this war that 
has been thrust upon all freedom-loving 
peoples by an anti-God ideology. 

The Alliance fc. Progress for South Amer- 
ica recommended by President Kennedy, our 
help to peoples of other countries to main- 
tain their independence and liberty, our 
assistance to underdeveloped countries and 
to underprivileged people, are illustrations 
of love of God and love of neighbor acting 
affirmatively in winning this historic con- 
flict. And when historians of tomorrow are 
writing that America of today kept the 
faith—faith in God, faith in country—they 
will snow that we were successful in keep- 
ing our rendezvous with destiny. * 

With a powerful America militarily, nec- 
essary for preservation, and if attacked, cap- 
able of deadly retaliation; and with a power 
ful America spiritually, that great reserve 
force of spirit, and with an enlightened and 
vigilant America, under the courageous lead- 
ership of President Kennedy and of our 
strong Congress, I have no doubt of the 
cutcome—that atheistic communism will be 
defeated and that ultimately justice and 
peace will prevail. 

Tt is with spirlt of confidence and optim- 
ism that I accept this award. 


Burr in the Saddle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, it grieves 
the Virginia_delegation—and I know it 
grieves other of his colleagues in the 
Congress—to see Representative BURR 
Harrison of the Old Dominion’s Shenan- 
doah Valley district standing firmly by 
his decision to retire at the conclusion of 
the present session. We will miss his 
profound wisdom, his sound judgment, 
his unquestioned integrity, his sparkling 
wit, his valued counsel and his genial 
companionship. My purpose today, how- 
ever, is to illustrate the deep loss that 
will be felt by others and, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am submitting for 
the Recorp a recent editorial to this point 
from the Richmond (Va.) News Leader. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
May 9, 1962] 
Burr In THE SADDLE 

Nothing in Virginia’s public life these days 
touches us quite as sadly as the impending 
retirement of Congressman Bure P. HARRI- 
son. He is about as close to the ideal Con- 
gressman as it is possible to get—a man 
beloved by his district, responsive to his 
people's wishes, yet ever and always, his 
own man. He is a scholar and a gentleman, 
a thoughtful student of Government, % 
charming speaker, and a man of vast com- 
mon sense. We should have elected him 
Governor long ago, simply to get him in 
Richmond. 

Yet the melancholy prospect of Mr. HAR- 
nison’s departure is lightened by the image 
he presents right now of a politician un- 
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bound. For the first time in 30 years, since 
he became Commonwealth's attorney of 
Frederick County at the tender age of 28, 
he sees the iron doors opening on a prison 
of political propriety. Freedom. He can 
spit in the eye of the whole blessed world. 

Thus Mr. Harrison took the floor of the 
House a few weeks ago to defend the admin- 
istration’s plan of withholding income tax 
on dividends. In Washington today, this is 
like defending boll weevils or the maneating 
Shark. While his envious colleagues looked 
on in reverent admiration, Mr. Harrison 
teed off: 

“Mr. Speaker, for months I have listened 
to the tales of woe and disaster that this 
bill will bring to the widows of America. 
The mail that is coming in, obviously in- 
spired, from people who I suspect are not 
widows, tries to tell me what this measure 
will do for the widow's mite. For months 
in committee we have heard about the ef- 
fect of withholding on the poor widows. For 
2 days here in this debate we haye listened 
to what will happen to the widows, and I 
have reached the point of such emotional 
feeling in my bosom that it makes it difficult 
for me to speak without taking my towel 
in hand and shedding tears, 

“Mr. Speaker, the first thing we ought to 
look at, however, is which widows are we 
talking about? They are not the old widows, 
because any widow over 65 is not affected 
by this bill. So we start out with the 
Proposition that we are dealing with young 
widows. Then we might also go into in- 
quiring, which widows are we talking of, 
since we realize that this bill does not cover 
the widow who earns her living by the 
Sweat of her brow working 8 to 10 or 12 
hours a day in a laundry; or in the agri- 
Cultural areas of our Nation in a processing 
plant or in the harvest fields. Oh, no, 
Uncle Sam takes his share of that widow's 
mite before he lets it get in her hands. 

“Therefore, Mr. Speaker, we are dealing 
with young widows—and wealthy young 
widows. You know, it is my sad duty to 
confess that there was a day in my life 
when I would have been willing to con- 
tribute to the tax bill of wealthy young 
widows, if it would make them happy. But 
unfortunately, the inexorable march of 
years has made me such a stranger to those 
sentiments that I now prefer my own 
Pocketbook to those of rich young widows 
who are not paying their fair share of taxes 
by failing to report them.“ 

Mr. Harron continued at some length in 
that iconoclastic vein. Not long after, in 
another joyous outburst, he let It be known 
that he was not absolutely opposed (as any 
rock-ribbed conservative is expected to be) 
to the idea of providing some subsidized 
medical care for the aged. He didn't like 
the President's King-Anderson bill, but he 
didn't think it was wholly wrong either. 
He was tinkering with a compromise ap- 
proach. And last week, when seventh dis- 
trict Republicans tried to make some political 
capital from this blasphemous deviation 
from the rightwing line, Mr. Harztson shot 
back with some language that fairly curled 
their hair. 

A few days ago, to the delight of the whole 
Commonwealth, Mr. Harrison unbuttoned 
his tongue at Roanoke to introduce Attor- 
ney General Kennedy. The Times- 
Dispatch’s columnist Charles McDowell de- 
voted his Sunday piece to the text of Mr. 
Harrison’s engaging remarks. Bobby never 
had an introduction like that one before, 
and doubtless he will never get one lke it 
again. The speech merits a place in any 
anthology of public speaking. 

Well, the Harrison stories are legion, and 
the next few months should see a few le- 
gions more. It can be a fatal error, as Ezra 
Pound once remarked of a certain historian, 
to commit truth. Mr. Harrison is falling 
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into this refreshing madness day by day, 
If he keeps it up, a captivated public may 
refuse to let him go after all, 


Proud of Miss Vogel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Betty Crocker search for the “home- 
maker of tomorrow” is now in the 8th 
year, This year over 406,000 girls took 
the test, 51 of whom—one from each 
State and the District of Columbia—are 
now in national competition. Because 
they are State winners, each of these 
high school senior girls has been given by 
General Mills, a $1,500 scholarship and a 
tour of New York, Washington, D.C., and 
Williamsburg. These girls have recent- 
ly completed a tour as a group and at the 
American Table Dinner, in Williamsburg 
Lodge, on the final evening, the national 
winner was announced. 

The State winner for Missouri is Miss 
Alice Lee Vogel, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold E. Vogel, Southern Hills, 
Sedalia, Mo. Miss Vogel is a senior at 
Smith Cotton High School and plans to 
attend the University of Missouri next 
year, 

It was a privilege to attend a reception 
for Miss Vogel and each of the other 
State winners in the Caucus Room of the 
Senate last week. There, we were much 
impressed by the pleasing personalities 
of these young ladies who had been 
judged the winners from a total of over 
400,000. To be one of 50 across the finish 
line, from a starting field of 400,000, 
seems to us to be an achievement which 
surpasses even that acclaim which has 
already been accorded by some to these 
fine young ladies. 

In our educational system today there 
is a continuing discussion of curriculum 
and what would be best to fit students 
for this business of living, and while 
there are those who would quite ap- 
propriately put more emphasis on sci- 
ence and technology, we have long be- 
lieved that on the distaff side of the 
student body it should be required that 
before a girl student is handed her high 
school diploma, she has been exposed to 
a course in home economics and has at 
least familiarized herself with the rudi- 
ments of homemaking. 


We have long stood for the equal 
rights of women in business and industry 
and have answered quite a volume of 
mail recently, reassuring business and 
professional women’s clubs from our dis- 
trict that we would continue to support 
such equality of rights. But when all is 
said and done, this business of male 
cooking, and even helping with the 
housekeeping, should be strictly confined 
to either the patio barbecue or as a pure- 
ly temporary or stopgap sort of thing. 
The principal responsibility in that area 
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should properly rest on the little lady of 
the house. 

As a practicing attorney before coming 
to Congress, I observed that there was 
quite a large percentage of cases where 
separation of husband and wife had been 
due to the case of the working wife who 
could not double as a good homemaker 
during leisure hours simply because she 
did not know how to do the job. 

This contest, although it involved only 
something over 400,000 contestants, has 
already focused attention on the most im- 
portant thing; that is, that there needs 
to be some know-how as a homemaker 
acquired before high school graduation. 
This contest points the way with the re- 
freshing hope and encouraging outlook 
that more emphasis will be placed upon 
the important task of being a home- 
maker, and we sincerely hope that this 
contest will be continued in future years. 

To Miss Vogel, a resident of Sedalia, 
Mo., in Pettis County, which after re- 
districting is a part of the Fourth Dis- 
trict, we extend our sincere congratula- 
tions. We are also very glad that Miss 
Vogel plans to continue her higher edu- 
cation in her native State as we under- 
stand she will attend college at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri next year. 

But with congratulations to Miss Vo- 
gel, we must hasten to recognize a per- 
son who, while not called to the cen- 
ter of the stage to make a bow as the 
winner, nevertheless, did a most im- 
portant work in the background, and 
that is, Mrs. Mary Maddox, Miss Vogel's 
high school teacher of general homemak- 
ing. Mrs. Maddox, like every conscien- 
tious, dedicated, and selfless teacher, has 
devoted extra hours to the preparation of 
her prizewinning pupil. We know her 
heart bursts with pride at Miss Vogel's 
achievement, and all of the residents of 
the Fourth Missouri District share this 
pride in the honor Miss Vogel has 
brought to her home city, county, and 
congressional district. 


The Kennedy Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Dave Heyler, publisher of the Hollywood 
Citizen-News, of Hollywood, Calif., con- 
sistently writes a fine front-page column 
for his newspaper. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I include 
this column by Heyler of April 25, 1962. 

The article follows: 

THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 

No one in his right mind can impugn the 
patriotism of John F. Kennedy. His per- 
sonal heroism in World War II, and so forth, 
preclude any such thought. 

No one can impugn his education or 
background, and there is no question that 
Mrs. Kennedy has been one of the great 
ambassadors of good will abroad. Little 
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Caroline has caught the hearts of all Amer- 
ica and many throughout the world. 

Bob Kennedy and his wife have proved to 
be valuable assets abroad, and his work in 
the Attorney General's job has gained the 
respect of former skeptics. > 

One must, however, be very much dis- 
turbed by the “new horizons” being pro- 
jected by his administration, and the ad- 
yisers he has surrounded himself with, plus 
his own immaturity and experience for the 
heavy, heavy burdens placed on his young 
shoulders, 

It Is fine to have dreams as to what the 
world should be, but unfortunately the 
world is people, and people aren't always 
willing to fit the mold of the “perfect man.” 
Nations controlled by scrupulous 
men, who constantly have broken their 
word when it suited them, and have many 
times publicly stated they will “bury us,” 
cannot be trusted, nor even safely con- 
sidered as partners in the building of a 
better world. 

Let's recap the trend. 

1. Kennedy canceled at the last minute 
the air cover support for the Cuban invasion, 
but not the invasion itself. We might not 
have questioned his decision if he had can- 
celed the whole project, but certainly it was 
wrong to permit these men to go under our 
auspices unless we were ready and willing 
to carry through. 

2. We are insisting the Defense Ministry 
in Laos be turned over to the Communist 
group under the U.N., with Poland as one of 
the three nations with power to veto any 
complaint about violation of the neutraliza- 
tion plan. The Defense Minister controls 
the army and police, and Laos could thus 
become a haven for guerrillas to flank Viet- 
nam, Cambodia and Thailand. 

3. Though we are giving aid to Vietnam 
now, we are stating publicly we cannot hope 
to nor are we prepared to go all out, and as 
a result SEATO has become a debating so- 
clety with the starch removed. 

4. We are right in the middle of “helping” 
the Dutch hand over Dutch New Guinea to 
Sukarno of Indonesia. Many consider Su- 
karno a Red stooge. 

Thus the lines of attack the Japanese fol- 
lowed to the very doors of Australia and New 
Zealand are being handed to the Reds with 
only token resistance. This same route 
flanks and makes untenable our lines of de- 
tense in the Philippines, Formosa and Japan. 

5. The administration has shown irrita- 
tion that West Germany doesn't want any 
part of our proposed recognition of East Ger- 
many in exchange for internationalizing ac- 
cess to Berlin and possibly Berlin herself. 


6. Now JFK. proposes we cut our Armed 


Forces along with other powers and transfer 
our defenses to the U.N. over a 10-year period. 

The U.N. hasn't even been able to make up 
its mind in the Congo, and the veto powers, 
and so forth, could certainly play into the 
hands of those nations to whom a treaty is 
a “scrap of paper.” 

Such idealistic ideas might be considered 
in a world of a different climate, but to even 
discuss the possibility under such times of 
stress, with fear and enslavement the daily 
burden of more than half the world’s people, 
seems to be * * è in the mildest terms 
naive. 

I'm afraid I cannot go along with the Ken- 
nedy administration that the Communist in- 
filtration in this country isn’t dangerous. 
Also, I'm sincerely afraid we have many per- 
sons Such as Hiss still in high places in 
Washington directing or influencing the 
dreamers of the New Frontier, and thus I 
fear for the future of our country as we 
know it. 
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Medical Exodus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the arguments that has 
been raised against the proposed King- 
Anderson bill, and other proposals to 
place control of health facilities in the 
hands, in part at least, of the Govern- 
ment is the effect this would have upon 
the quality of medical care which is en- 
joyed by not only the senior citizens but 
by all of the people of the country. One 
of the necessary ingredients of a sound 
medical system is trained personnel— 
the doctors, nurses and other health care 
specialists. Great Britain, under its 
nationalized health program, is finding 
the personnel question a difficult one, 
and I am placing in the Recor at this 


point. an article from the St. Louis - 


Globe-Democrat of March 29 describing 

the exodus of doctors from Great 

Britain as a result of the British health 

system: 

From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Mar. 
29, 1962] 

Docrors Leaving BRITAIN at Rate or 1,000 
A YEAR 

Lonpon.—Doctors are quitting Britain at 
the rate of about 1,000 a year—the equiv- 
alent of one-third of the graduates annually 
from all medical schools in England, Wales, 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, and the Irish 
Republic. 

The mass fight, sharply contradicting 
official reports, was tabulated by Dr. John 
Searle, a specialist in medical economics. 

The exodus, he sald, is at least four times 
heavier than in presocialized medicine days. 
Also doctors are quitting Britain at a rate 
about five times that of Britons in other 
occupations, 

Dr. Searle blamed nationalized medicine. 

UNATTRACTIVE 

“Practice in the National Health Service 
is relatively unattractive to young doctors 
economically, professionally, or idealisti- 
cally,” he said in his report, prepared for the 
British Medical Journal. 

The same conclusion was reached by an- 


‘other medical economist, R. D. Davidson, 


who studied emigration to Canada and the 
United States which, with Australia, are the 
most popular goals. 

“The cause is not hard to find,” Davidson 
concluded. “Not only has the National 
Health Service provided outrageous terms 
and conditions, it has completely failed to 
inspire respect among the younger doctors.” 

FORMER STUDENTS 

Both researchers concluded also that 
Britain’s hospitals continue to function only 
by making use of young former colonial 
students who come to Britain for graduate 
training. More than 1,500 such doctors 
came from India and Pakistan in 6 years be- 
tween 1951 and 1957. 

“Clearly 14 years of socialism have made 
us completely shameless, for no one can be- 
lieve these policies to be in the national 
interest,” Mr. Davidson said. 

The British Ministry of Health, as part 
of a study of medical salaries, asserted in 
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1960 that avallable statistics give no 
grounds for supposing emigration among 
doctors and dentists ts higher than among 
the population as a whole.” 

Dr. Searle, challenging this statement, 
pointed ‘out the only statistics available to 
the were those of the board of 
trade listing emigrants by sea. 


False Charges Laid to Rest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Journal was recently treated to another 
of a long series of dismal distortions 
about an organization in my great 
State, the California Democratic Council. 
This latest outburst repeated some time- 
worn charges about the CDC—dating 
back to 1960—that I would think had 
long since been laid to rest. My col- 
league from California, Mr. ROUSSELOT, 
can take credit for this resurrection. 

I concede my colleague’s intelligence 
and wit, and thus can only assume that 
he was misinformed about CDC and its 
platform. I must say, however, that in 
the case of this Democratic organization, 
the misinformation seems positively en- 
demic. I would like at this time, Mr- 
Speaker, to set the record straight with 
a letter I received from Mr. Tom B. 
Carvey, Jr., the president of the Cali- 
fornia Democratic Council. I hope this 
will be the final interment of these ir- 
responsible allegations. 

Mr, Carvey’s letter states: 

Falsx CHARGES Lam To REST 

The remarks entered into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp by Mr. RousseLor on March 
21, 1962, consist of a statement of resolu- 
tions alleged to have been adopted by the 
California Democratic Council at one of its 
State conventions. The charges have been 
repeated frequently, but in most responsible 
quarters they have been long-since retracted 
and corrected, to wit: the Oakland Tribune, 
the Los Angeles Times, the Los Angeles 
Herald-Express, the Sacramento Union, the 
Anaheim Bulletin, and the Monterey Pen- 
insula Herald. The South Bay Dally Breeze 
printed, on April 14, 1962, a detailed and 
specific correction of the material which pro- 
vided the source for Congressman ROUSSE- 
Lor's remarks. I hope the following para- 
graphs will clear up any misunderstandings 
regarding the C.D.C. position on these 
matters. 

1, The United Nations: The charge that 
the California Democratic Council has en- 
dorsed a U.N, “world government” 18 false- 
The C.D.C. position specifically limited the 
application of world law to “the field of 
universal disarmament and war prevention. 

2. Disarmament: The charge that the Call- 
fornia Democratic Council supports one- 
sided (unilateral) disarmament is false. 
C.D.C. has never asked that the United 


States disarm without regard for Soviet in- 


tentions. Nor has C.D.C. took the position 
that the United States should initiate dis- 
armament proposals, and has subsequently 
commended the Kennedy administration for 
taking such leadership. 
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3. Red China: The implication that the 
California Democratic Council has advocated 
a policy of weakening our Nation's position 
toward Communist China is false. C.D.C. 
has never voted to urge the recognition of 
Red China by the United States. 

4. Loyalty oaths: The charge that the Cali- 
fornia Democratic Council wants to do away 
with an affirmative of allegiance is false. 
What C.D.C. seeks is an end to the nogative 
Oaths and disclaimer affidavit, which it be- 
lieves are ineffective and contrary to the 
pirit of our Nation. 

5. The Supreme Court: The charge that 
the California Democratic Council opposes 
all legislation to inhibit the powers of the 
U.S. Supreme Court is false. C.D.C. has 
taken the position that the authority of 
the Court in areas of civil liberties should be, 
as the Constitution indicates, supreme. 

6. Congressional committees, The charge 
that the California Democratic Council 
Seeks to outlaw secret congressional com- 
mittee hearings and thus reveal top secret 
defense information is false. What C.D.C. 
did ask was a freer flow of Government in- 
formation of a nonsensitive nature, along 
the lines proposed by Congressman Moss 
of California. 

7. Pornographic materials: The charge 
that the California Democratic Council 
favors stripping the Postmaster General of 
Powers to halt pornography in the mails is 
false, The organization has opposed censor- 
ship, has endorsed a vigrous enforcement 
of existing antipornography laws, and has 
Called for closer individual watchfulness by 
the publishing industry, schools, and 
Parents. 

8. Public employees: The charge that the 
California Democratic Council advocates 
granting public employees, including fire- 
men and police officers, the right to strike 
is false. What C.D.C. has sought is the right 
to organize and bargain collectively among 
Public employees, specifically excluding the 
right to strike. It has never advocated the 
Tight to strike among these vital public 
Officers. ~ 

The C.D.C., on the other hand, does stand 
firmly behind policies of responsible liberal- 
ism: the medical care bill, support of the 
United Nations, tax reform measures as 
Proposed by President Kennedy, modifica- 
tion of United States trade and tariff policies, 
and elimination of segregation, particularly 
im housing. On the strength of these princi- 
Ples, C.D.C. has built its membership to where 
it now includes 750 Democratic clubs and 
Over 70,000 members. It provides an oppor- 
tunity for the volunteer citizen to participate 
directly and influentially in the management 
and direction of his party's affairs. 

As recently as January 30, 1962, the 

n Science Monitor referred to the 
California Democratic Council as the most 
influential grass roots political organization 
in the Nation, and easily the most power- 
ful single political force in California.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom B. Carvey, Jr., 
President, California Democratic Council. 


The 35-Cent and 100-Cent Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 
Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished older citizens of 


the 10th Congressional District of Ohio, 
Mr. J. Keller Kirn, of Lancaster, called 
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me from Lancaster today and requested 
that I insert the following in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Kirn has always been extremely 
interested in maintaining the sound 
value of the American dollar. In con- 
sideration of this lifelong interest in 
sound fiscal and monetary policy, I would 
like to submit the following short state- 
ment from Mr. Kirn regarding our 
Nation's historical gold coin standard: 

Today is the birthday anniversary of John 
Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Hayes. He restored the gold coin 
standard after the Civil War and raised our 
35-cent dollar to a 100-cent dollar with gold. 

And President Grover Cleveland main- 
tained the gold coin standard during the 
most adverse times in U.S. history. 


National Raisin Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to take 
the opportunity to remind my colleagues 
that National Raisin Week is being ob- 
served this week from May 6 to 12, 

National Raisin Week is the oldest 
commemorative week honoring a food 
product. 

This is the 85th birthday of the raisin 
industry, which began in 1878 with a 
production of 500 tons of raisins and 
which, today, produces more than 200,- 
000 tons annually, or approximately 
half of the world’s supply. 

The California Raisin Advisory 
Board, formed under a self-help pro- 
gram designed to expand present mar- 
kets and open new markets for raisins, 
has for some years been carrying on a 
national promotion and advertising pro- 
gram. Recently, the board also has 
entered upon an extensive program to 
build raisin sales in foreign markets. 

The foreign program is being carried 
on in Sweden, United Kingdom, Den- 
mark, Germany, France, and Japan, with 
some additional efforts in Finland and 
Switzerland. The raisin board is pay- 
ing all of the costs of this program in 
the case of the United Kingdom, and is 
operating with the assistance of Foreign 
Agricultural Service funds in most of 
the other areas. An example of success 
thus far has been the increase of the 
market in Japan from a few tons in 1960 
to some 17,000 tons imported in 1961. 
Sales in Europe thus far have taken a 
large part of normal surplus stock. 

All US. raisins are produced in 
the San Joaquin Valley of California, 
in vineyards located in the districts rep- 
resented by my colleague [Mr. Stsx] and 
myself. Raisins are one of the most im- 
portant agricultural products of Cali- 
fornia. They rank second to cotton as 
the chief product of California’s great 
central valley. The industry employs 
some 40,000 agricultural workers. Value 
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of the annual crop in the field is $50 
million. The industry as a whole is rated 
at about a quarter of a billion dollars. 
National Raisin Week is observed by 
groceries, bakeries and restaurants. It 
is also recognized in the Nation’s news- 
paper and magazine food pages. And 
the industry is also represented in the 
teaching materials of many schools. 

It is a pleasure to commend the mem- 
bers of the California Raisin Advisory 
Board and its able chairman, Mr. Henry 
J. Andreas of Fresno, for the outstand- 
ing advancements which have been ac- 
complished over the years on behalf of 
the industry. 


Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include therein a statement of our 
great Governor of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, we had men from all over our own 
State of Alabama and were joined with 
representatives from the States of Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Florida, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, who attended the hearings 
before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee, and the hearings before the 
Senate committee of our own Senator 
Lister HILL. I consider this a great and 
good statement submitted by our Gov- 
ernor, John Patterson. There is no way 
to describe the good that will come, not 
only to the State of Alabama, but to 
the Nation, when Alabama's great river 
system is developed—the Coosa-Ala- 
bama, the Warrior-Tombighee, the 
Chattahoochee, and the great Tennessee- 
Tombigbee that would give us a direct 
route from Sioux City, Iowa, to Ala- 
bama’s State-owned docks at Mobile and 
thence to the Gulf of Mexico. I know 
Governor Patterson was speaking for all 
of the right-thinking people in Alabama 
in this great statement here in the Cap- 
itol of the United States. 

STATEMENT or HON. JOHN PATTERSON, 
GOVERNOR OF ALABAMA, BEFORE PUBLIC 
Works SUBCOMMITTEE OF SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
May 9, 1962 
Mr. Chairman, my name is John Patterson 

and I am Governor of the State of Alabama. 
I wish to thank the committee for consider- 
ing the request for appropriations to con- 
tinue development of the Coosa-Alabama 
River system, and I am grateful for the 
privilege of filing this statement in strong 
support of this project. Two years ago, I 
appeared before your committee with a large 
group of public officials and civic ieaders 
from my State and neighboring Georgia. At 
that time, we sought an appropriation to 
resume preconstruction planning on Millers 
Ferry Lock and Dam in Wilcox County, Ala. 
We are, of course, very pleased that Congress 
granted this request, enabling the long- 
delayed improvement of the Coosa-Alabama 
system to proceed. Planning has now 
progressed to the point that this great river 
development is about to go into high gear. 
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Here is a public improvement which holds 
immense economic for all of 
Alabama and portions of two other States. 
Originating in Tennessee and Georgia, the 
Coosa-Alabama system flows diagonally 
across Alabama to our seaport at Mobile, In 
this river basin, which covers about one- 
third of our land area, live two-fifths of our 
population. For several years, there has 
been substantial underemployment in this 
area, and most of the counties in the basin 
area lost population in the last decade. 
Many areas within the river basin need an 
economic shot in the arm, and I know of no 
other public works project which will mean 
so much to this entire midsection of our 
State. I think it will contribute greatly to 
the redevelopment of a sizable area, affect- 
ing the lives and welfare of many thousands 
of our citizens. 

Although not developed commercially, ex- 
cept for the larger cities, this region is rich 
in natural resources, particularly lumber and 
minerals. The land is fertile and productive. 
The weather and climate is ideal, and there 
is a surplus of labor anxious to work. Such 
an array of assets is equaled in few other 
sections of the Nation. Given a navigable 
river, I believe that nearly every part of the 
Coosa-Alabama Basin will soon begin to take 
new life and expand in population. The 
overall effect on the economy will be enor- 
mous. 

There is a saying that “where waterways 
go, industries grow.” This is very true. For 
instance, new industry representing a total 
capital investment of some $20 billion has 
located in the Ohio Valley since World War 
II. In our own State, we have seen the 
Tennessee Valley bring development and 
prosperity in a few short years. As a rule, 
economic benefits follow industrial expan- 
sion which follows waterway development. 
This is the main reason why I think it is so 
important and imperative that we do all we 
can to open up our rivers and streams. 

Besides providing cheap water transporta- 
tion, such improvements also insure that 
ample water is available for manufacturing 
and processing requirements. The availa- 
bility of large quantities of water is nearly 
always desirable in locating large plants, and 
I believe the large majority of major indus- 
trial installations in Alabama in the last few 
years have chosen riverside locations. Many 
plants, of course, must depend upon barges 
to bring in raw materials or haul out finished 
goods. Many commodities, like grain or 
petroleum products or prefabricated steel, 
are moved more easily by water and in large 
shipments at that. 

There is no denying that a navigable 
waterway is mighty important when it comes 
to locating new industry. 

In agriculture, too, water transportation 
is important. It is of great value to cattle- 
men since bulk grain shipments by barge 
makes it economical for the first time for 
Alabama growers to feed and fatten their 
cattle right on their farms. Without barge- 
transported grain, they would have to sell 
off thelr calves before fattening them. 
Chicken farmers also profit, since they can 
afford to buy the grain they need and still 
sell their birds in the highly competitive 
market. Without the advantages of barge 
transportation, both cattle farmers and 
poultry producers would be hard pressed. 

The opening-up of the vital Coosa-Ala- 
bama system would serve many thousands 
of farmers in this area. They would then 
be able to enjoy the same benefits as other 
Alabama farmers, living in other river basins, 
now have and it would enable them to better 
compete and increase the general agricul- 
tural economy, 

On our other river systems—the Tennessee, 
Warrior-Tombigbee, and the Chattahoo- 
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chee—Alabama is developing a system of in- 
land ports, Four of these inland docks have 
already been completed, one is under con- 
struction, and sites have been for 
three others. These river facilities form a 
part of our Alabama State docks, which is 
operated by the State of Alabama at the 
port of Mobile. In imports, Mobile is the 
9th ranking port in the United States and 
16th largest in the world. We are very proud 
of this installation, since world shipping 
trade moving through the port stimulates 
the economy of the entire State. 

The Coosa-Alabama system flows to the 
port of Mobile and, when developed, it will 
provide a direct shipping link to several 
inland cities; namely, Selma, Montgomery, 
Childersburg, and Gadsen, Ala., and Rome, 
Ga. Many manufacturing plants are already 
in operation at each of these cities, and Iam 
sure this river system will be in almost im- 
mediate use once it is completed and opened 
to barge traffic. We are now studying the 
feasibility of acquiring sites and laying plans 
for the construction of a series of inland 
docks along the Coosa-Alabama, since it 
traverses the very heartland of Alabama. 

Many products, like steel from Gadsden or 
newsprint from Childersburg, might well find 
their way down the river and aboard ocean- 
going ships at the port of Mobile, bound for 
distant lands. Ore from other countries 
might well be transported up the river to 
other Alabama or Georgia manufacturing 
plants, Such exchange of commerce is 
healthy for the general economy, and I can 
testify to this committee that it is vital to 
the economic well-being of the Coosa-Ala- 
bama River Basin. 

I urge you, therefore, to approve the fol- 
lowing appropriations: (1) $1 million to 
initiate construction of Millers Ferry navi- 
gation and power dam on the Alabama River 
(planning will be completed next month); 
(2) $210,000 to complete advanced planning 
and design of Claiborne navigation dam on 
the Alabam River (planning should be com- 
pleted by June 1963); (3) $150,000 to resume 
advanced planning of Jones Bluff navigation 
and power dam, Alabama River; (4) $2,500,- 
000 to continue construction of Carters flood 
and power dam, Coosawattee River, Ga. (the 
first contract for construction has already 
been awarded); and (5) $75,000 to complete 
the comprehensive report of the Coosa- 
Alabama River system. 

All of these items, Mr. Chairman, are 
contained in the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1963. These requests are based on esti- 
mates by the U.S. Corps of Engineers, and I 
believe they are reasonable. We do not re- 
quest funds in addition to the items already 
listed in the budget. 

The harnessing of the Coosa-Alabama sys- 
tem is essential to the future economic de- 
velopment of a large section of our State. 
I do not believe many areas within the river 
basin can hope to attain their full potential 
without the advantages of a navigable water- 
way. The development of this portion of our 
State, as I see it, is largely dependent upon 
the improvement of this river system. 

On behalf of the people of my State, I 
wish to thank the committee and all the 
Members of Congress who have expressed 
faith in this great project in recent years. 
We in Alabama are proud that work on this 
much needed improvement has already been 
started, and I earnestly request that your 
committee approve the budget appropria- 
tions, allowing this project to continue. I 
am very hopeful that the Coosa-Alabama 
can be fully developed within a very few 
years, and when that happens I am sure the 
committee and the entire Congress will see 
the wisdom and the value of such a tre- 
mendous improvement in the public interest. 


Thank you. 
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Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
confident many of my colleagues share 
my deep concern over the proposed re- 
organization of the National Guard 
which will eliminate many units and re- 
duce the strength of many others. I am 
equally confident they join me in an in- 
ability to understand the intent of the 
proposed cutbacks. The National Guard 
is an established part of our defense 
posture and has always been so. It will 
always be so in the future. In addition 
the National Guard has proved itself in- 
valuable in time of local disaster or emer- 
gency. To whom would the citizens of 
the coast have turned for protection dur- 
ing the storm they had this spring? 

The cutbacks are unwarranted and 
ill advised in this time of world crisis, 
and so that better understanding may be 
had of the effects on the local level, I 
offer the following editorial from the 
April 30, 1962 Grants, N. Mex., Daily 
Beacon under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

From the Grants (N. Mex.) Daily Beacon, 
Apr. 30, 1962] 
Tuts Dorsx'r Make SENSE 


The people of this Nation have been ex- 
posed to some of the curious upside down 
thinking that sometimes comes out of Wash- 
ington, in the proposal to reduce the strength 
of the National Guard. 

The Department of the Army maintains 
that it is attempting to strengthen the Na- 
tion's military reserves by reducing their 
numbers, in the case of the National Guard, 
by 30,000 men. How a Nation can become 
stronger by making itself weaker is a propo- 
sition that might make sense in the involved 
bureaucracy of the Pentagon, but it sounds 
completely cockeyed to us. 

In New Mexico, the proposed reduction in 
strength of the guard, if carried out, will 
mean the elimination of one complete air 
defense battalion (artillery), plus one sup- 
porting detachment, a total of nearly 
military reserves. Will that make New Mexi- 
co's reserve contribution to the Nation's re- 
serve military power stronger? 

There will be other losses—five armories. 
valued at $100,000 each, will be abandoned: 
technicians will be laid off, a loss of $92,000 
per year in income; loss of drill pay by in- 
dividuals amounting to $30,000 per year in 
the affected communities, 

These are figures made public by GOY- 
Edwin L. Mechem, and Maj. Gen. John E. 
Jolly, the adjutant general, who are both 
resisting the proposed cut, 

We should be concerned here locally- 
The Grants National Guard unit, now * 
platoon of Gallup's Battery D of the 3d Gun 
Battalion, is the State's most recent to be 
awarded Federal recognition. It is less than 
2 years old. 

While General Jolly has not indicated 
which units will be eliminated in the State’ 
proposed cut, it is not farfetched to assume 
that the Grants unit would be a logical can- 
didate for the axe. A proposed armory for 
the Grants-Milan area has been in the plan- 
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ning stage for nearly a year. We haven’t 
heard anything about it since news of the 
Planned guard cut was announced. We may 
lose an armory as well as a guard unit, 

The local guard unit has come along well 
since it was first organized. We'd hate to 
See it dropped. That would not be good for 
the community, nor for the men who have 
Worked so hard to make it a good unit. 

We hope the resistance to the proposed 
Cutback in guard strength by Governor Me- 
chem and Generaly Jolly will arouse Con- 
Gress into knocking out the Pentagon plan. 
That has happened in the past when the 
Army decided to chop off the National Guard. 
We join the governor and the adjutant 
general in denouncing this highly impracti- 
Cal proposal. 


Great, Near-Great Represented by Color- 
ful Actors’ Equity Association 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
New York City is proud of its reputa- 
tion as the cultural capital of America. 
The citizens of New York can, with 
ample justification, cite their city as be- 

the creative core of the American 
theater. To Broadway each year come 
50 to 70 new plays—professionally pro- 
duced and professionally acted. For 50 
years plays born on Broadway have dom- 
inated the American stage. They are 
seen by millions of our citizens and vis- 
{tors from abroad who come to New 
York, They are seen by many more mil- 
lions when they tour the country, and 
When they are duplicated by many thou- 
Sands of amateur groups. Indeed, 
throughout the world, in hundreds of 
ngues, plays that had their origins in 
New York are now being presented and 
are making new friends for our Nation. 

New York is proud of its theater and 
Proud also to house the headquarters of 
Actors’ Equity Association, the union 
With a difference. Much of the vitality 
Of the American theater today can be 
Attributed to the men and women of 
Equity who, being devoted to their pro- 
fession, have been in the vanguard of 
Tesponsible leadership in the areas of 
America's finest cultural pursuits. 

Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of 
this House to an excellent article by Mr. 
Tom Brooks which appeared recently in 
the New York State Industrial Bulletin. 

article describes the activities of 
exemplary organization, and the ac- 
tivities of Ralph Bellamy, its president, 
Who I had the privilege of questioning 
during hearings on unemployment in- 
Surance and other allied subjects when 
I was a member of the joint legislative 
Committee on labor and industrial con- 

ditions in the State of New York: 
Grear, Near-Great REPRESENTED BY COLOR- 

FUL Actors’ EQUITY ASSOCIATION 

(By Tom Brooks) 

Actors’ Equity Association is a union with 
& difference. You sense this once you enter 
the association’s headquarters at 226 West 
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47th Street, just a few short steps down the 
block from ‘the bright lights of Broadway. 

To begin with, there are Equity’s 12,000 
members who range from unknowns in the 
chorus to the latest star of a Broadway hit 
and to theatrical greats such as Helen Hayes, 
Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Katharine Cor- 
nell, Zero Mostel and Fredric March, to 
mention a few. 

Then there is Equlty's jurisdiction over 
performers in summer stock companies, the 
legitimate theater with its musicals and 
dramatic shows, the touring companies, off- 
Broadway casts, and those in industrial 
shows. Although one associates the theater 
with New York's most famous artery, Broad- 
way, Equity maintains branch offices in Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco and in 
Toronto, Canada, to look after the Interests 
of its members. 

Most union members belong to one union, 
the union of their craft, trade or industry. 
But most of the members of Equity also be- 
long to one or another of three other unions 
in the entertainment industry—the Ameril- 
can Federation of Television and Radio 
Artists, the American Guild of Variety 
Artists, and the Screen Actors Guild. Along 
with Equity, these unions are loosely con- 
federated under the “four A's,” the Asso- 
ciated Actors and Artists of America, The 
members of the four unions enjoy reciprocal 
rights; that is, a member of the Screen 
Actors Guild who comes to Broadway to do 
a show needs only to pay half dues and half 
initiation fee to Equity, and vice versa. 
(Equity’s Initiation fee is $150 and dues are 
$24 a year.) 

UNIONIZATION AMONG ACTORS 


Although the theater has beginnings that 
reach back to the misty edges of recorded 
history, unionization among actors is a very 
recent phenomenon, In part, this is due to 
the existence of another kind of organization 
among actors. In earlier times, the actor was 
not so sharply separated from the producer 
and director as is the case today. In his day, 
Shakespeare was not only an actor but a 
guiding member of his company of players. 
Until fairly recently in theater history, actors 
wrote and directed as well as performed in 
their own efforts. This tradition, like many 
others, outlasted practice thereby forestall- 
ing unionization of actors and actresses. 
And unionization in those days was thought 
of in terms of big industry. 

However, during the early part of our cen- 
tury, the profession deteriorated in the eyes 
of many of its practitioners, giving impetus 
to organization of a kind far different than 
the old players company. Ethel Barrymore 
once compared the time when her famous 
family started in the theater with the years 
immediately preceding the 1919 “actors re- 
volt,” saying, “Actors of that day were the 
ladies and gentlemen of the company. They 
were addressed accordingly. By 1919 it be- 
came, ‘Hey, you.““ 

Not surprisingly, actors began to organize. 
(Incidentally, this parallels a similar change 
in industry. It was when bosses began to 
call their workers “hey, you” instead of 
Charlie, Frank, or Joe, that workers began 
to organize.) FurtherStimulus for unioniza- 
tion among the actors was provided by the 
appalling road conditions of the day. 

Ethel Barrymore described such conditions 
this way: “In one-night stands in the West, 
where Saturday was the worst night of the 
week theatrically on account of all the stores 
being open, certain managers made it a prac- 
tice to cut Saturday night performances, 
take a sleeper jump to a town where Sunday 
performances could be giyen—the actor, of 
course, paying for his sleeper—and then 
docking the actor for the Saturday night lost 
and not paying him for the Sunday perform- 
ance, or performances, given.” 

Too, there was no standard contract, no 
minimum wage, no fixed conditions, no pre- 
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dictable number of rehearsals. There was 
no guarantee of playing time, and transpor- 
tation in the hands of many a defaulting 
manager left many companies stranded hun- 
dreds of miles from home. Holiday matinees 
were numerous and unpaid. Costumes were 
not provided and actors could be dismissed 
without notice. 

This was the tinder for a strike that began 
August 7, 1919, when the cast of “The Gaities 
of 1919.“ including the star, Ed Wynn, walked 
out on cue. For 30 days, Equity members 
struck for recognition of their union. The 
Wilsons and Gillmores, John Drew, and the 
Barrymores, the Emersons, Eddie Cantor, Ed 
Wynn, Hazel Dawn, and other stars of the 
day picketed alongside leggy chorines from 
the Follies, Winter Garden, and the Scandals. 
The strike spread to 8 cities, closed 37 plays, 
prevented opening of 16 others at a cost of 
$3 million. Equity spent about $5,000 a day 
on one of the most colorful strikes in labor 
history. 

There was, for example, “the march of the 
2.000.“ a rain-soaked parade down Broadway. 
Stagehands marched with stars; Marie Dress- 
ler led the chorus girls from Columbus Cir- 
cle to Madison Square through the crowds 
clad in raincoats and carrying umbrellas. 


EQUITY AFFILIATION WITH THE AF. OF L. 


However, it was Equity’s affiliation with 
the AF. of L. that helped to win the strike. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the AF. of L., 
mustered the support of the stagehands and 
musicians, shutting down more theaters un- 
til the managers finally came around to rec- 
ognize Equity as bargaining agent. 

When the strike started Equity had a 
membership of 2,700 and a treasury of 
$13,500. When it ended, membership rose to 
14,000 and it had a $120,000 treasury. To- 
day Equity reports a $1,8 million treasury. 

Equity won recognition. It became the 
first American union to Incorporate the prin- 
ciple of arbitration of all disputes covered by 
contract. A partial strike in 1924 won for 
Equity shop and bonding agreements, under 
which managers are required to post enough 
money to guarantee actors’ salaries and 
transportation, 

Broadway has enjoyed labor peace since 
except for a week-long blackout in June 
1961, when actors and producers once again 
delivered lines more familiar at collective 
bargaining tables. But Equity and the 
League of New York Theaters soon patched 
up their quarrel with a 4-year contract, rais- 
ing actors’ minimums and setting up a pen- 
sion plan to be financed by a producers’ levy 
of 1 percent of actors’ payroll the first year, 
2 percent the second and third years, and 3 
percent for the next 3 years. Theater owners 
will share in the cost of the plan by a contri- 
bution of 1 percent of their payrolls over the 
6-year period. 

Actors today are protected by a bewilder- 
ing variety of Equity contracts. Under 
Equity shop agreements, an actor does not 
have to be a member of Equity to be hired, 
but once a contract is signed the actor must 
become a member. For first-class Broadway 
shows and road companies, there are three 
basic production contracts—the standard 
minimum of white contract for principals, 
chiefiy the supporting cast; the chorus 
minimum or pink contract for ensembles; 
and the run-of-the-play contract for prin- 
cipals, chiefiy for actors in leading roles. 
The first two are known as 2-week con- 
tracts, because either a producer or an actor 
can cancel an agreement by that notice. 
Equity will fine actors for failure to live up 
to their agreements. In turn, the producer 
posts bond for the actors’ salaries should 
a show flop before the 2 weeks are up. 

As in the case with other entertainment 
unions, the earnings of Equity members 
range widely. The present Broadway mini- 
mum is $112.50; next year it goes up to 
$115 and to $117.50, the year after. On the 
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road, the minimum is $145 a week and is 
scheduled to go to $150 sometime next year. 
Rehearsal pay is $82.50; by the end of the 
present 4-year contract it will be $97.50. 

Off-Broadway performers receive a mini- 
mum of $45 a week. This minimum ad- 
vances to $50 in 1963 as a result of a new 
3-year contract agreed upon recently. The 
contract is retroactive to September 1 and 
expires on August 31, 1964. Rehearsal pay, 
which had been $20 a week, has been raised 
to $45 for the first 2 years and $50 for the 
third year. The rehearsal increase had long 
been sought by Equity. 

EMPLOYMENT ESTIMATES 


Because of the multiplicity of membership 
among Equity’s rank-and-file, the union 
finds it difficult to estimate how many of its 
members may work in the theater in a given 
year. According to Equity officials, they 
can't even begin to guess at the number of 
jobs that will turn up in a season. Some 
2,500 members of Equity on the average will 
be working in any given week of the theatri- 
cal season, But officials can't multiply this 
figure out by the total number of weeks in a 
Broadway season because of, among other 
things, the problem raised by continulty or 
lack of continuity. 

A hit such as My Fair Lady may carry sixty 
people for 4 years but other shows have been 
known to fold within-a week of opening 
night. One actor may work in summer 
stock, do a short run in an off-Broadway pro- 
duction, act on Broadway in a 2-week flop 
and then land in another show that has a 
longer run, making four jobs within a year. 
This does not count the television perform- 
ances or radio work he can sandwich in, 

Although Equity membership stands at a 
record high as compared to more recent 
years, the employment picture for actors 
hasn't brightened appreciably. There are 
never as many jobs as there are talented 
performers to fill them. 

“There is no shortage of talent,” says Ralph 
Bellamy, the handsome president of Equity 
and star of ‘Sunrise at Campobello,’ but 
only a shortage of opportunity. Every year 
hundreds of youngsters leave home for a 
lite in the theater. If only there were some 
way to make them know in advance what 
an acting career means in terms of hard 
work, dedication and disappointment, it 
might help some to a more objective ap- 
praisal of their chances.” 

Jobs have been shrinking in the theater 
and this has caused concern among Equity 
members and officials. To some extent, the 
decline has been offset by the growth in the 
number of industrial shows, such as special 
full-length shows produced by industry as 
selling and promotion. A few years ago, 
there were scarcely any industrial shows per- 
formed. Last fall, 400 Equity members 
worked in industrial shows and over the last 
2 years, Equity members have earned about 
$2 million as a result of such work. 

Bellamy believes that the union has a re- 
sponsibility to develop the theater to ex- 
pand opportunity for acting. The special 
off-Broadway minimum is one example of 
the way Equity encourages the growth of 
the theater. 

“We can do this,” he says, “not only 
through fostering exising avenues of em- 
ployment, but through the study and sup- 
port of worthwhile innovations and ideas. 
Increased activity in the industrial shows is 
proof that industry and theater can enjoy 
a mutually profitable relationship. I believe 
that pay television will provide not only 
cultural benefits, but that it also will call 
for craftsmen, technicians, engineers and 
artists to an extent which will virtually 
eliminate unemployment in the entertain- 
ment industry and, at the same time, create 
new employment elsewhere.” 

Bellamy, perhaps, is an optimist. But 
there is no question but that the future of 
the theater and of Actors’ Equity are 
wrapped together. 
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Caught on the Horn of Plenty 
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Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
article which follows I found extremely 
interesting. I recognize that it presents 
an unusual concept, but I am following 
my usual course of action in stating that 
the world in which we live is so small, 
and its problems so complex, any ideas 
coming from a responsible source should 
not be overlooked. 

The article is thoughtful and provoc- 
ative, with such wide ramifications I am 
sure it will invite controversy. Again I 
wish to emphasize that by its reference 
I do not imply an endorsement of it. I 
am merely saying I think it has raised 
many questions in my mind to which I 
wish to give some constructive thought, 
and I believe my colleagues will want to 
do the same: 

CAUGHT ON THE HORN OF PLENTY 


(By W. H. Ferry, vice president of the Fund 
for the Republic, Inc.; staff director of the 
center's study of the economic order) 


The United States is advancing rapidly 
into a national economy in which there will 
not be enough jobs of the conventional kind 
to go around. The acceleration of technology 
is responsible. A social and political crisis 
will be the result. Substitutes for such 
presently accepted goals as full employment 
will have to be found. Fresh definitions of 
the conceptions of work, leisure, abundance, 
and scarcity are needed. Economic theories 
adequate to an Industrial revolution are not 
good enough for the conditions of the scien- 
tific revolution. The complexity and inter- 
dependence of the sclentific-industrial state 
calis for national planning. The individual- 
ism of the 18th and 19th centuries is a 
casualty of technology, as are old theories 
of private property. Government must in- 
tervene more and more in the Nation's in- 
dustrial life. The destiny is the economy 
under law. A radical change in public at- 
titude toward law and government is neces- 
sary if the general welfare is to be achieved. 
Having bargained for the benefits of tech- 
nology on all fronts, law is our only means 
of assuring that it serves the common good. 

Strangely enough, Americans are having 
a hard time getting used to the idea of 
abundance, Abundance is not only a rela- 
tively recent state of affairs. There is also 
an idea current that it may not last very 
long. The barriers to general comprehension 
of the possibilities and demands of abun- 
dance are numerous. There is, for example. 
tradition, and a mythology that seeks to con- 
fine the growing abundance of this country 
inside the old political and social enclosures. 
Happily there is also the beginning of a less 
dusty literature on the topic. 

As consumers, Americans are joyously sop- 
ping up affluence, quarter after quarter send- 
ing private debt for consumer goods to record 
levels, and inventing new categories of serv- 
ices. But the lesson of abundance is even 
here ambiguous; for while there is enough 
to go around for all, not all are sharing. 
There is enough in our ever-swollen granaries 
so that no American need to go to bed hun- 
gry. Yet millions do, while millions of others 
are vaguely uneasy and feel guilty about so 
absurd a situation. The American farm is 
technology’s most notorious victory. That 
the disaster of abundance on our farms has 
so far resisted solution is a portent of greater 
dilemmas in other areas. 
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For the country may soon be in the same 
fix with regard to consumer and serv- 
ices—more than enough for all, but without 
the political wit to know how to bring about 
a just distribution. We may, in fact, be in 
that situation at present. There is evidence 
that something like 30 percent of our produc- 
tive facilities are standing idle most of the 
time. Much of our machinery is obsolete. 
Everyone knows that the steel industry spent 
about a year in the doldrums of 50 percent 
of capacity production. Planned obsoles- 
cence, which is the design and sales strategy 
of many manufacturers, is latent abun- 
dance, just as the fields left unturned by 
wheat and barley and rice farmers are latent 
abundance. It is not only what ls produced 
that counts up to a total of abundance, but 
what is capable of being produced. 

Not the least of our troubles occurs over 
definitions. Abundance of this self-evident 
variety, for example, is not the opposite of 
the classical idea of scarcity. And what are 
resources? How do you tell when a re- 
source is scarce? or not scarce? Are people 
resources? Are people without jobs or skills - 
resources? What is prosperity? This is a 
particularly hard definition. The recession 
is said to be past. Newcomers by the millions 
are thronging into the stock market. The 
national rate of growth has risen above 3 
percent. Some 5 million people are out of 
jobs. Is this prosperity? What are today’s 
definitions of work, leisure, play, affluence? 
Our vocabulary is tuned to yesterday's indus- 
trial revolution, not to today's scientific reyo- 
lution. Abundance might, for instance, be 
defined as the capacity—here meaning re- 
sources, skill, capital, and potential and pres- 
ent production—the capacity to supply every 
citizen with a minimum decent life. We 
have the capacity, so this makes us an abun- 
dant society. Yet some 30 million Americans 
are living below the poverty line. 

This paper focuses on a disagreeable abun- 
dance—the ironic and growing abundance 
of unemployment. Radical technological 
change is producing a surplus of labor and 
radical measures will be required to deal with 
it. Since no such radical measures have 
been, or seem likely to be, proposed by the 
Federal Government, technological unem- 
ployment may soon grow to the proportions 
of a crisis. This is not a new phenomenon. 
Technological unemployment is what fright- 
ened the Luddites into riots and the destruc- 
tion of machinery 150 years ago. John May- 
nard Keynes noticed it in 1930; his definition 
of the term is apt today: This means unem- 
ployment due to our discovery of means of 
economizing the use of labor outrunning the 
pace at which we can find new uses for 
labor.” x 

If it is true that virtually all respectable 
economic theory is deyoted to explaining and 
justifying the expansion of capitalism, then 
the oncoming of abundance is a crisis indeed. 
The definition of economics is the science 
of allocation of scarce resources, As scarcity 
is banished, or even partially banished, & 
new economics is thereby required. 

The United States, as everyone knows, has 
grown less and less capitalistic over many 
years. Capitalism relates work and reward, 
investment and jobs, scarcity and incentives. 
Automation, the principal progenitor of 
technological unemployment, is adding heavy 
qualifications to all of these propositions. 
Automation and its technological cousins 
may prove to be the main destroyers of 
what is left of capitalism, Just as technology 
has been the destroyer of the theory of 
smallscale, family farm agriculture. 

The discussion of what a deyelopment like 
automation means is crippled by archaic 
terms of reference. Economic phenomena 
today are considered in the framework and 
with the glossary of classical analysis. Even 
the least sophisticated observer knows that 
the determining forces in the economy today 
are not the same as they were in Adam 
Smith's time, or as they were even in the 
19th century. Science and technology are 
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accomplishing as thorough a revolution in 
social and economic theory as they are in the 
theory of war and international relations. 
Allocation of resources is today a secondary 
Question; the primary question is just distri- 
bution, for which we have no economic 
theory or technique. 

Our growing inability to absorb available 
workers into the economy will give this ques- 
tion of just“ distribution a point it has nev- 
er before had. These technologically dis- 
Placed people will comprise a new class, which 
I shall hereafter refer to as the “liberated 
Margin.” The members of this group will be 
freed—permanently liberated—trom tradi- 
tional toil, not because they want it so, but 
because the imperatives of efficiency have 
Sent them to the sidelines. The liberated 
Margin is as challenging a subject for social 
theorists as exists in our day. The members 
Of this group personify abundance. No eco- 
nomic theory provides for a liberated margin, 
We have no guide to thinking about such a 
Class of citizens, Many questions arise. How 
will they live? Who will provide for them? 
What should be the community's attitude? 

The immemorial view is that unemploy- 
ment is a bad state of affairs. Although all 
the tendencies in recent generations have 
been toward leisure—shorter workdays and 
workweeks, more pay for less labor, educa- 
tion for constructive use of spare time—the 
country has assumed that the process would 
always come to a convenient halt close to the 
full employment sign. It seems not to have 
Occurred to any statesman that leisure might 
as readily be a goal of society as employment, 
Now that such a possibility exists, no wel- 
Come mat is put out for it. On the con- 
trary, dismay is the rule. Instead of embrac- 
ing the hope that technology may be opening 
the way into a new style of civilization, one 
in which work and the economic machinery 
are not the preeminent concerns of society, 
the effeort today is to show that nothing has 
been significantly altered by the onrush of 
technology, that we can lean back comfort- 
ably on ancient theories, and that old goals 
are best after all. 

This attitude is particularly evident in 
the discussion of structural unemployment. 
For generations the dictum that machines 
Make jobs was demonstrably valid. Now the 
dictum is losing its force and generality. 
Machines are replacing workers, Some part 
of the 50,000 new jobs that have to be pro- 
Vided weekly to keep the American economy 
Boing are, to be sure, being supplied by new 
Machines. But what the machine giveth at 
One place it taketh away at another: hence, 
Structural unemployment. + 

The prospect is that through the 1960's the 
gross national product will continue to rise. 
Current predictions are for an economic 
boom in 1962-63. Profit and dividend levels 
and stock market prices will continue up- 
Ward, So will the total number of employed. 
But the likelihood is that the absolute and 
relative number of unemployed will also be 
growing, as will the number of distressed 
areas. 


How will this state of affairs be described? 
There is no word or combination of words at 
Present to define such economic sunshine- 
&@nd-shadow. We are used to thinking of 
Major economic phenomena moving in 
roughly parallel lines. But it might turn 
Out that the number of unemployed in the 
United States is at the lowest point today— 
around 6.5 to 7 percent—that it will reach 
again. Current attacks on technological un- 
employment have produced more disappoint- 
Ment than results. The labor force is grow- 
ing at a rate of 1,250,000 annually, and tech- 
nological progress permits the discharge of 
another 1,250,000 each year. The dimen- 
mons of the situation are becoming plain. 
The next 3 years ought to suffice to deter- 
Mine whether a liberated margin is in fact 
in the making. If by 1964 the unemploy- 
Ment rate is close to 10 percent, despite the 
Use of all conventional medications, we may 
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be ready to agree that once again, as in the 
1930's, the Nation is in a radical dilemma, a 
dilemma of abundance. 

The question is whether jobs can be man- 
ufactured fast enough to approach full em- 
ployment, using the present definition of 
jobs and the means of providing them that 
are presently regarded as acceptable. The 
essential contention of this paper is that 
the answer is no. An apparently unavoid- 
able condition of the age of abundance is 
increasing structural unemployment and 
underemployment. 

The novelty of this proposition is that the 
majority of victims of technological dis- 
placement will be permanently out of work. 
They will not just be resting between en- 

mts. They will not just be waiting 
for the next upturn, or for expansion of the 
industry or company in which they were 
working. They will no longer be the objects 
of unemployment insurance plans, for these 
plans are designed to fill the gap between 
jobs, not to provide a permanent dole. 

The present administration's program for 
dealing with this problem is modest, not to 
say mistaken. The administration so far 
is committed to the idea that structural un- 
employment can be dealt with by massage 
and band-aids. To others a more reason- 
able view would be that basic alterations in 
the structure itself are needed. 

President Kennedy's program for dealing 
with the Berlin crisis is to move a certain 
number of men out of the job market into 
the armed services, which themselves repre- 
sent unemployment in the sense that they 
are nonproductive. The President's plan to 
spend almost $2 billion more in weaponry 
than was set out in the 1961-62 budget is 
regarded by many as a response as much to 
structural unemployment in the United 
States as to Soviet demands about Berlin. 

A spokesman for the Council of Economic 
Advisers declares that “no respectable in- 
tellectual case” has been made for the prop- 
osition that technology is inexorably dis- 
placing people.* The Council says that 
what is labeled technological unemployment 
is actually nothing new and should be seen 
merely as a problem of inadequate demand. 
The Council's position is therefore the con- 
ventional Keynesian one of stimulating de- 
mand wherever feasible. Thus the official 
prescription for unemployment calls for re- 
strained fiscal policy with judicious admix- 
tures of public works, together with doses of 
therapeutic legislation—for example, exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance, widening 
of coverage of minimum wage laws, and de- 
pressed areas bills. A nice contemporary 
touch is added by the decision to shoot the 
moon, which from one point of view can be 
recognized as a long-range WPA for the elec- 
tronic and missile industries. 

Doubtless each of these measures will do 
something to mitigate unemployment and 
alleviate hardship. But none gets to the 
center of the difficulty, which is the rapidly 
emerging fact that every year from now on 
we shall be able, because of accelerating tech- 
nology, to produce the goods and services 
needed by the Nation with fewer and fewer 
of the available harfds—say 90 percent or 
less. 

I use the phrase “90 percent or less“ ad- 
yisedly although it does not comport with 
the 6.5- to 7-percent unemployment figure 
mentioned earlier. It is a delicate way of 
bringing in the touchy issues of feather- 
bedding and underemployment. Everyone 
knows what featherbedding means. Under- 
employment describes workers who continus 
to hold jobs after it has been established that 
machines can do the jobs as well or better, or 
people who work only part-time. The un- 


*William McChesney Martin, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, takes a directly 
contrary view. Such is the eccentricity of 
the economic science. 


-the recent immigrants, 
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deremployed, according to some authorities, 
total as high as 25 percent of the labor force. 
The underemployed include also a million 
or more agricultural workers who stay on the 
farm because there is no work in industry 
for them, 5 million women who would like 
jobs, and 2 million part-time workers. Note 
must be taken also of double-job-holding— 
“moonlighting’—by hundreds of thousands 
of workers. 

The unemployed and underemployed are 
no longer almost exclusively the unskilled, 
the colored, the 
groups at the end of the economic scale, who 
have customarily borne the heaviest weight 
of economic slides. White-collar workers are 
joining this group as automation reaches the 
office. There is some reason for thinking 
that white-collar workers will after a few 
years comprise most of the growing category 
of technologically displaced. Herbert Simon 
has observed that by 1985 machines can do 
away with all of middle management, “if 
Americans want it that way.” Since middle 
management is considered the ultimate des- 
tination of much of middle-class America, 
Simon's words have an air of clammy proph- 
ecy about them. 

There will be no effort here to prove 
that technological unemployment is here to 
stay, that its progress is relentless, and that 
traditional means of producing jobs are in- 
adequate. Prof. William Gomberg warns 
against committing the fallacy of extrapolat- 
ing the future as an image of the past. The 
need for proof rests with those who assert, 
against most of the evident tendencies, that 
there is nothing novel about technological 
unemployment today, that it is Just the same 
old sickness in slightly aggravated form and 
will yield to the same old nostrums. It may 
be true that no intellectual case can be 
made out of the statistics now available. 
But the Council of Economic Advisers ap- 
pears to be relying exclusively on historical 
data and not on observations of what is 
going on around them. It is hard to read 
in the daily accounts of new substitutions 
of machines for men anything but the au- 
guries of a far-reaching revolution in the 
offices and production centers of the Nation. 

Senator WILLIAM ProxMire commented re- 
cently on the assertion that there is noth- 
ing really novel about the present situation: 

“I call for a frank recognition, especially 
among our experts on economic policy, that 
we do not have the answers to the perplex- 
ing problem of unemployment in a rapidly 
automating, work-force-growing free econ- 
omy. A vigorous search for answers consist- 
ent with economic freedom is urgently 
needed.” 

Harvey Swados remarked some time ago 
in a brillant essay that the question of work 
would be the biggest domestic political issue 
of the 1960’s, Part of his argument was that 
accelerating technological displacement 
would harden into an established economic 
pattern; the country would sooner or later 
be driven to the knowledge that it is not 
dealing with a regrettable but transient phe- 
nomenon. And, Swados said, there is a se- 
rious question whether Americans can ac- 
commodate themselves either to the idea or 
to the use of abundant leisure. The revolu- 
tionary consequences of leisure in a nation 
committed to economic dynamism and to 
work, any kind of work, as a in itself 
have found no radical echoes yet in public 
policy. The likelihood is that the country 
will stay for a while with the policies that 
the administration has chosen. 

These will be accompanied by spread-the- 
work campaigns, by union demands for 
shorter hours, unlon-management agree- 
ments to retrain employees or to share the 
shock of automation (as West Coast shippers 
and the longshoremen's union have done), 
early retirement schemes, and more public 
works by local and regional au- 
thorities. There is nothing wrong with stop- 
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gaps of this nature. It is only wrong to think 
of them as solutions instead of palliatives. 

There 18, to be sure, a way to defer indefi- 
nltely the need for coping with the problems 
of abundance in the United States. This is 
by deciding to return to a state of scarcity. 
Unabundance can be ours again by the sim- 
ple act of deciding to share what we have 
with those who need it elsewhere in the 
world. This is not a proposal for more eco- 
nomic aid, though that is a small step in 
the right direction. It is for an enormously 
expanded foreign trade, based on radically 
different premises from the ones on which 
foreign trade now operates. The new prem- 
ises would be those of need and justice. 
The need for what we have—for example, 
food and food processing machinery—and 
our capacity to supply them are plain. The 
justice of the idea that the need of others 
and the capacity of the United States ought 
to be brought into some relation with one 
another is also obvious, though there might 
be a good deal of argument before some 
Americans could be persuaded that impov- 
. erished Africans or Asians have a just claim 
on American abundance., Yet there are 
many reasons for it, of which the possibility 
of postponing the embarrassing domestic re- 
sults of plenty is only one. 

There is, for instance, a virtually universal 
need for trucks and farm equipment, both of 
which are normal components of foreign 
trade. Suppose the United States decided to 
make such equipment available anywhere 
in the world it was needed, as a matter of 
justice to the less fortunate and as a way of 
keeping a great many people at work here. 
How would we work out such a proposition? 
Perhaps by Government corporations to buy 
the equipment from manufacturers here, for 
gale or other disposal in needy areas. The 
difference between what the equipment cost 
and what It brought would be paid for by 
the Government, and could be accounted 
for In several ways: as a contribution to the 
extension of justice in the world; or as & 
subsidy of the farm implement industry; or 
as a tribute to full employment. To some 
extent, of course, this is what is being done 
in economic ald programs. But such efforts 
are largely stimulated today by the cold war, 
not by considerations of justice or even of 
the effects of such expenditures on domestic 
employment. 

Mention of the word planning rouses in- 
stant suspicion. When coupled with the 
word national—that is, national planning— 
it sends editorial writers headlong to their 
typewriters. Yet national planning is indis- 
pensable if the United States is going to 
make sense out of its future. Can anyone 
imagine an unplanned transition from war 
to peace production, or an unplanned high- 
way program? For those willing to acknowi- 
edge that free enterprise is not a divine dis- 
pensation and capitalism not a dictate of 
natural law, the need is evident everywhere. 
Such is the acceleration of technical and 
social change that international planning 
may be expected within the next decade or 
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Forthright planning is required now if this 
country is to attune its trade policies to the 
swiftly shifting conditions of a new and rest- 
less world. The interests of the United 
States abroad have to be publicly planned 
and directed. They should not be left to the 
vagaries of private arrangements. Perhaps 
the dreamiest idea now current is that the 
emerging nations are waiting anxiously to 
adopt American-style free enterprise. Our 
policy should be that of promoting the gen- 
eral welfare through a mutually beneficial 
exchange of goods and services and talent, 
and not that of sustaining capitalism, The 
generul welfare today is the general welfare 
of the world. This is a practical, not a 
utoplan, assertion. A prospering and warless 
world is a more important aim than the 
survival of obsolete trade arrangements. 
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Some planning, to be sure, is being done in 
this area; but the planning is usually dis- 
guised as something else, is always uncoor- 
dinated, and is often aimed at preserving 
private sinecures. 

Federal intervention will also have to go 
far beyond defense contracting in depressed 
areas if structural unemployment is to be 
dealt with. This means p. too. At- 
tempts thus far have amounted to little more 
than unimaginative patchwork. Legislation 
to move contingents of the jobless to places 
where they might find work bogged down in 
Congress, perhaps because that body sensed 
that the proposed statutes are makeshift and 
unplanned and may therefore result only in 
exporting hardship from one place to an= 
other. Planning would help to answer the 
questions, should jobs be moved to people, 
or people to jobs, and who's responsible 
anyway? 

The advice of the economic advisers is 
that consumer demand be built up; the 
nature of the demand makes no difference. 
The name of Keynes is invoked here, and 
wrongly. To suggest that Keynes would not 
have recognized the novelty of abundance, 
and especially to suppose that he was the 
high apostle of consumership for its own 
sake, is to traduce an original and gifted 
man. As was noted earlier, Keynes saw 
technological unemployment as a birth 
pang of a better era. When that better time 
came, he said: 

“We shall be able to rid ourselves of many 
of the pseudo-moral principles which have 
hag-riddon us for 200 years, by which we 
have exalted some of the most distasteful 
of human qualities into the position of the 
highest virtues. All kinds of social customs 
and economic practices affecting the distri- 
bution of wealth and of economic rewards 
and penalties, which we now maintain at all 
costs, we shall then be free to discard.” 

Keynes would have been among the first, 
in an age of abundance, to jettison the idea 
of consumer insatiabllity. There ts little 
doubt that he would today join Professor 
Gomberg in inquiring: “Why must we de- 
pend upon a whirling dervish economy keyed 
to compulsive consumption?” 

It is not that the citizen as consumer is 
stupid but that the institutional arrange 
ments today are such that he cannot make 
rational economic choices. He has been 
raised on the doctrine that his selfish in- 
terest is paramount. He is the object of 
billions of dollars’ worth of advertising and 
publicity. He has been told by two Presi- 
dents that it is his patriotic duty to buy, 
buy almost anything, it doesn't matter, as 
an act of public welfare. It displays the 
poverty of our political imagination and in- 
stitutional arrangements when the highest 
office in the land is used to dole out such ir- 
rational advice. What kind of advice is this 
to give to a nation needing public improve- 
ments in its every part? Arnold Toynbee 
was serlous when he remarked recently that 
Madison Avenue is a worse threat to our 
civilization than communism, 

What is needed is a better way for con- 
sumers to vote, to express themselves, espe- 
cially on the difficult questions of public 
and private goods. There is no essential col- 
lision between personal and general welfare. 
Some part of the quality of national life may 
be determined by the marketplace, but not 
all of it. It is hard to belleve that there is 
not a consensus in favor of a cleaner, health- 
ier, handsomer, more cultivated, and better 
educated nation. But the exercise of con- 
sumer sovereignty—in its present versions— 
does not provide a clue to such a consensus. 
The trouble with present arrangements is 
not only that they invite irrationality. They 
also seem to offer the choice of private or 
public goods. The problem is to present a 
hierarchy of private and public goods, to- 
gether with an organization of our affairs 
that will enable real choice by democratic 
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procedures. National planning is one step in 
a basic reorganization of our public and 
private institutions, but it is far from the 
only one. It must be emphasized that na- 
tional planning and the radical alterations 
proposed with regard to such matters as for- 
eign trade are put forth as minimum meas- 
ures needed by this country If it is to cope 
successfully with technology and abund- 
ance, and get into step with a swiftly chang- 
ing world. 

The essential elements of the program pro- 
posed here are: First, national planning au- 
thorized by Congress, and not national plan- 
ning administered by a bureaucratic ogre to 
be appointed by the CIO, the NAM, or the 
ADA. Second, a scheme based on what W. 
Arthur Lewis calls “planning by induce- 
ment,” by which he means the use of politics 
and persuasion, in their various guises, to 
achieve a more reasonable utilization of re- 
sources and a better distribution of income. 
Finally, recognition of today's economic or- 
der for what it is, an enormously compli- 
cated piece of machinery which cannot be 

-run by the instruction manuals of the 18th 
and 19th centuries. National hypocrisy has 
in few places as many facets as it has in the 
simplistic rhetoric of the opponents of plan- 
ning. The most violent antiplanners are the 
same men who expertly plan the future of 
their corporations for 10 to 30 years, and who 
rely on planners to keep their suburbs from 
infestation by Junkyards and filling stations. 

National planning will be recognition that 
the Government boars the final responsibility 
for the quality and content and prosperity 
of the nation. This may perhaps be called 
modern mercantilism. Those who construe 
these proposals as some dark version of new 
and unholy economic doctrines are advised 
to refer to economic planning in 16th and 
17th century England or, even better, to the 
economic history of the Eastern seaboard of 
this country in the 18th and early 19th 
centuries. 

In an abundant society the problem is not 
an economic one of keeping the machine 
running regardless of what it puts out, but 
a political one of achieving the common 
good. And planning is one of its major 
means. 

But whether or not we can figure out some 
such way of taking systematic advantage of 
the bewildering fact of abundance, we sh 
within a short while have to discard atti- 
tudes that grew up in the dog-eat-dog 
phase of capitalism and adopt others suitable 
to modern mercantilism, For example, we 
shall have to stop automatically regarding 
the unemployed as lazy, unlucky, indolent, 
and unworthy. We shall have to find means. 
public or private, of paying people to do no 
work. 

This suggestion goes severely against the 
American grain, and it will have to be 
adopted slowly. The first steps have been 
taken. Unemployment insurance and sup- 
plementary unemployment benefit plans 
reached by company-union negotiations are 
examples. As these have come to be accep 
as clyic-industrial policy, so may plans for 
6-month work years, or retirement at 50 oF 
55 at full pay until pension schemes take 
hold. So may continuation of education 
well into adult years, at public expense. 80 
may payment from the Public Treasury for 
nonproductive effort, such as writing novels, 
painting pictures, composing music, d. 
graduate work, and taking part in the ex“ 
panding functions of government. Is 3 
physicist more valuable to the community 
than a playwright? Why? The responsi- 
bility of the individual to the general wel- 
fare runs far beyond the purely economic. 
In his book, “The Challenge of Abundance, 
Robert Theobald observes: 

“In the last century and a half we have 
tried to solve two problems with a single 
mechanism. We have allowed the income re- 
ceived from the production of goods to deter- 
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mine the distribution of wealth. However, 
this system is no longer suitable for an econ- 
omy moving toward abundance. The econ- 
omy of abundance will have rules different 
from those applying in an economy of scar- 
city. The fact that a proposed solution would 
be impossible in an economy of scarcity does 
not mean that it is not appropriate for an 
economy of abundance. In the past, society 
has claimed that its members were entitled 
tò à living only if they carried out a task 
soclety defined as valuable and for which it 
Was willing to pay. The creation of a so- 
ciety of abundance will make it possible to 
relax this requirement. We will be able to 
allow people to follow an interest they find 
vital, but that society would not support 
through the price mechanism.” 

The essential change in outlook will be to 
regard the new leisure—including the leisure 
of the liberated margin—as desirable, as a 
good, and to direct public policy to accept- 
ing it as a good in itself. 

This suggests some but far from all of the 
changes in conventional attitudes that will 
be compelled the moment that full employ- 
ment is seen to be an obsolescent goal, and 
abandoned. 

It will be hard to look on members of the 
liberated margin as useful participants in 
Society, no matter how enlightened the ar- 
rangements may be, because useful has up to 
now strictly denoted people who work for 
economically productive enterprises and 
ends. Let me emphasize that I am not 
talking about idleness, only about what most 
People today regard as idleness, or near to 
It. The revolution in economic theory that 
is indicated by abundance is dramatically il- 
lustrated here. Whoever heard of economic 
theory with poets, painters, and philosophers 
among the premises? 

Deliberation on the ways and the stand- 
ards for getting purchasing power into the 

nds of the liberated margin may be the 
beginning of methodical social justice in the 
American political economy. Abundance 
May compel social justice as conscience never 
has. The liberated margin will have to get 
What is its due, This means developing a 
basis of distribution of income which is not 
tied to work as a measure. For decisions 
about "due-ness” will have to be made with- 
Out economic criteria; at least without the 
criterion of what members of the liberated 
Margin are worth in the employment market, 
for there is no such market for them. The 
criteria of capitalism, are, in fact, largely 
irrelevant to conditions of abundance. 

tency, administration, progress, success, 
Profit, competition, and private gain are 
Words of high standing in the lexicon of 
Capitalism. Presumably among these terms 
are some of the “pseudo-moral principles” 
that Keynes saw on their way to the ash- 
Can as society progressively solved its eco- 
nomie problems. In any event, a community 
Of abundance will find less use for these 
ideas, and will turn instead to ideas like 
Justice, law, government, general welfare, 

è, cooperation, and public responsibility 
as the touchstones of policy. 

Abundance will enable a reversal of the 
Old order of things. Modern mercantilism 
Will remove the economic machine from the 
Middle of the landscape to one side, where, 
Under planning by inducement, its ever more 
eficient automata will provide the goods and 
Services required by the general welfare. 
Humanity, with its politics and pastimes 
and poetry and conversation, will then oc- 
Cupy the central place in the landscape. 

gement of machines for human ends, 
hot management by them, is the true object 
Of industrial civilization. 

This is the promise of modern mercantil- 
ism, and if the time is not yet, it is yet a 
time worth striving for. Meanwhile, the 
Chief necessity is to revive respect for law 
and government as the proper instruments 
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of the general welfare. Without this re- 
spect the economic future of this country 
and that of other nations linked to it will be 
determined, and stultified, by the accidents 
of private ambition and the hope of private 
gain. With this respect the age of abun- 
dance can be made into the age of the gen- 
eral welfare, and the United States can 
become in fact the moral commonwealth it 
has always claimed to be. 


Birmingham’s Mrs. Reinhart, National 
Maltiple Sclerosis Mother of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very proud of the fact that the Na- 
tional Multiple Sclerosis Mother of the 
Year is a constituent of mine. This 
charming lady is Mrs. Geraldine Dutton 
Reinhart, 

There are a number of remarkable 
things about Mrs. Reinhart which I feel 
will interest my colleagues and all of 
those who read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord. To give the full story of this won- 
derful lady’s most recent honor, I want 
to insert in the Record a decriptive arti- 
cle from the Birmingham Post-Herald 
and a copy of the letter from Mr. Stan 
Vainrib, executive director of the Ala- 
bama chapter of the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society to Mr. Ken Greenberg, 
public relations director of the society it- 
self, in which Mrs. Reinhart was nomi- 
nated. I am sure all will agree that hers 
is an inspirational story and will want to 
join me in extending congratulations to 
Mrs. Reinhart, the new National Multiple 
Sclerosis Mother of the Year. 

The article and letter follow: 

New Crown Gores TO Mrs. REINHART 
(By Leonard Chamblee) 

Mrs. Geraldine Reinhart, Birmingham 
widow, has been named National Multiple 
Sclerosis Mother of the Year, it was an- 
nounced in New York yesterday. 

Mrs. Reinhart has been confined to a wheel 
chair for 10 years. 

“The only thing I can’t do is walk,” is 
the way this bubbling ball of energy de- 
scribes her activities. 

Since her husband, George, a Birmingham 
News stereotyper died June 13, 1959, she has 
lived with her mother. 

Her son Billy was 3 when multiple scler- 
osis hit her. 

SON IS*EDUCATED 

Even so, she gave him tender, loving care 
as well as some of her energy and faith to 
put him through the University of Alabama, 
with a bachelor’s and master’s degrees and 
to see him become a professor on the faculty 
of the University of Tampa. 

Two other children were reared by the 
Reinharts. Janice Pope, a blind girl, was 
taken into their home at 8 years old. They 
put her through Livingston State College 
and saw her happily married at 19—now 
with three children. Robert Shaw was cared 
for from 1949 to 1951. 

Until recently, Mrs. Reinhart made articles 
which she sold through the Alabama Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults to raise 
money to help others. 
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CHARM WINS TITLE 

“When people feel depressed they call me,” 
she smiles modestly. Her charm won her the 
title of Wheelchair Queen of Alabama, which 
she relinquishes Sunday. 

Mrs. Reinhart is treasurer of the Birming- 
ham Cheer Club. She works every Sunday as 
a volunteer registering visitors on one floor 
of the Veterans’ Administration hospital. 

“Acceptance is the key,” is Mrs. Reinhart’s 
simple answer to her triumph over this dis- 
ease which progresses rapidly for a time and 
then leaves to strike again, no one knows 
when. “Once you accept a handicap, really 
accept it, you can do anything,” she smiles. 

The Mother of the Year will be used by 
the National Multiple Sclerosis Society in 
various ways, including possibly a national 
tour during the Multiple Sclerosis Hope 
Chest campaign, from Mother’s Day to 
Father's Day. 

Manch 22, 1962, 
Mr. Ken GREENBERG, 
Publie Relations Director, National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Ken: With reference to your memo 
of March 2, 1962, regarding Multiple Sclero- 
sis Mother of the Year, I would ilke to take 
this opportunity to nominate Mrs. Geraldine 
Jerry“ Dutton Reinhart. Mother and 
widow extraordinary Mrs. Reinhart, in the 
midst of severe physical handicaps, has 
demonstrated superb courage, unusual 
patience, and unselfish helpfulness toward 
others for many years. Mrs. Reinhart was 
married to the late George Reinhart on 
February 15, 1934, and they lived happily 
together until Mr. Reinhart's untimely death 
from à heart attack on June 13, 1959, Mr. 
Reinhart, before his death, was on the staff 
of one of the local Birmingham newspapers. 
Mrs. Reinhart has been a victim of multiple 
sclerosis since 1939. She is now completely 
helpless from her waist down, and has had 
locomotion only in a wheel chair for the 
past 7 years. 

Although her son, Billy Reinhart, was only 
3 years old when she was stricken, she 
reared him with tender, loving care, and en- 
couraged and helped in his education until 
he was graduated from the University of 
Alabama with both bachelor and master 
degrees. This proud mother now refers to 
her son, Billy, as “Professor Reinhart," as he 
now is a professor of political science at the 
University of Tampa, in Tampa, Fla. 

This brave mother, Mrs. Reinhart, has 
not let her illness prevent her from extend- 
ing helpful service to others. She and her 
late husband took Janice Pope, a blind girl, 
into their home when the girl was only 8 
years old, and kept her there and in the 
State School for the Blind until she grad- 
uated, and then sent her to the State Teach- 
er's College at Livingston, Ala., until the 
girl married at the age of 19. Mother Rein- 
hart and her late husband also took Robert 
Shaw from the Children Ald Society and 
cared for the little fellow for 3 years from 
1948 to 1951. These two unfortunate chil- 
dren were in great need of the maternal 
care and love which Mrs. Reinhart so grac- 
iously and generously rendered. 

Jerry, as she is known to her friends, has 
spent many hours making and selling cre- 
ative articles for the Alabama Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults or Alacraft, 
proceeds of which went for the benefit of 
fellow victims of multiple sclerosis. Jerry is 
kept constantly busy in deeds of helpful 
and inspiring service to and for others. Ex- 
ample: Recently she learned of a family 
that had been evicted for failure to pay 
rent, and she offered the use of her garage 
for storing the family's possessions until 
other nts could be made. This is 
just one example of her many deeds of sery- 
ice toward others. Another example worth 
citing: Mrs. Reinhart works at the local 
Veteran’s Hospital every other week. In 
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spite of her own lean financial condition 
(she is not entitled to her late husband's so- 
cial security because her son is grown) she 
has always helped others without any antic- 
ipation of reward or reciprocal help. Many 
times this assistance to her fellow man has 
meant a sacrifice in her own financial status. 

From her wheelchair Jerry, with the help 
of her mother, does her own cooking, sew- 
ing, and housekeeping chores. Mrs, Rein- 
hart, as a matter of routine, makes at least 
three telephone calls each day to persons 
whom she thinks may need a bit of cheer. 
Her sweet voice and kind words has served 
as an inspiration to many in the community. 

Mrs. Reinhart has been an outstanding 
member of the Birmingham Cheer Club for 
several years, and attends the meetings of 
the club regularly. She served as treasurer 
from April 1960 until September 1961. One 
of the highlights of Mrs. Reinhart's career 
of service was on March 16, 1961, when she 
was crowned Queen of the Cheer Club. She 
represented the local club at the State meet- 
ing of the Wheel Chair Societies of Alabama, 
held in Birmingham on April 23, 1961, at 
which time she received the deserving and 
signal honor of being crowned Queen for 
the entire State of Alabama, 

Although I have not known this wonderful 
mother personally very long, as a newsman 
in Alabama for a number of years, I have 
known of this fine person and the extraordi- 
nary work she has done for a number of 
years. I can think of no one more deserving 
to be named Multiple Sclerosis Mother of 
the Year than Mrs. Geraldine D. Reinhart of 
Alabama. 

As the enclosed photograph will reveal 
Mrs. Reinhart is as lovely physically as she 
is spiritually and morally, I am convinced, 
without a shadow of doubt, that the selec- 
tion of Mrs. Reinhart as Multiple Sclerosis 
Mother of the Year will do more good for 
the cause of multiple sclerosis than any- 
thing else I can think of. If Mrs. Jackie 
Kennedy is America’s best Ambassadress 
abroad, so I believe Jerry Reinhart could be 
multiple sclerosis’ best advertisement both 
at home and abroad. 

This nomination is respectfully submitted 
in the name of all the multiple sclerosis 
patients of Alabama, regardless of race, color, 
or creed. 

STAN VAINBIR, 
Executive Direcetor. 


Federal Coal Mine Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. DENT, Mr. Speaker, the article 
below which appeared in the Floyd Coun- 
ty Times, Prestonburg, Ky., emphasizes 
once again the need for Federal coal 
3 legislation covering mines of this 

ype. 

Despite the continued opposition of the 
Kentucky Department of Mines to this 
legislation by their own admission they 
have no jurisdiction over operations of 
this kind. 

The opponents of Federal legislation by 
their continued opposition are directly 
responsible for this horrible occurrence. 
How much longer and how many more 
people must be maimed and killed before 
our legislators put the value of human 
life above political expediency? 
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Muse MisHar Hurts WOMAN—GARRETT WOM- 
AN'S LEG CRUSHED BY ROCKEFALL aT ABAN- 
DONED OPERATION 
The first woman known to have been in- 

jured in a Floyd county coal mine accident 

is 38-year-old Bessie Gibson, of Garrett, who 

was trapped last Friday by a rockfall in a 

small working on Stone Coal. 

The woman's left leg was so badly crushed 
that it later was amputated, above the knee, 
at the McDowell Memorial Hospital. Her 
other leg was badly injured and may require 
amputation, it was sald this week. 

The accident took place about 4 p.m. in a 
country coal-bank at the rear of the Gibson 
home. The woman had gone inside the mine 
to get the family supply of coal. With her 
was a 5-year-old girl who barely escaped as a 
portion of the roof collapsed. The child 
spread the alarm, and the injured woman was 
soon on her way to the hospital. 

The coal operation is one at which nobody 
has been employed, and so the Kentucky De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals does not 
have jurisdiction over it, said Willard Stan- 
ley, of the Department's district office here. 


Economic Mythology 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a transcript 
of last Wednesday evening’s “News and 
Comment” television program featuring 
Howard K. Smith, one of the Nation’s 
most keen and capable news analysts. 

For several weeks now the Nationwide 
Insurance Co.'s of America have pre- 
sented Mr. Smith and his clear thinking 
analysis of the Nation’s news to the 
American people. This presentation is 
a hallmark in television news program- 
ing and excellence. 


Last week's program entitled “Is the 
Kennedy Administration Spending 
Enough,” goes a long way in breaking 
down the popular myths which are being 
used to block the progressive legislation 
that is needed to meet America's urgent 
national and international needs; 

Is THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION SPENDING 
ENxovun? 
(By Howard K. Smith) 

In the first one-third of the year 1962— 
which milestone we passed this week—two 
great events have stood above the rest of 
the news like towerlng peaks: one, the Su- 
preme Court’s landmark decision about re- 
apportioning election districts, and, two, the 
President's blast at, and total victory over, 
Big Steel. 

The chief news of the past week has been 
the continuing repercussions of these two 
events. 

From Tennessee, which the original Su- 
preme Court decisions dealt with, the re- 
apportionment issue has spread like wild- 
fire across about one half of the States. 

Everyone heard how last weekend a Fed- 
eral Court demolished Georgia’s county unit 
voting system, whereby a rural fraction dom- 
mates the State’s urban majority. 

It has been less well publicized that in six 
other States there have been rather similar 
court decisions—Alabama, Oklahoma, Mary- 
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land, North Dakota, Vermont, and Mich- 
igan. 
Altogether, in 17 States suits have been 
filed for reapportionment and in 9 others 
State Governors or legislatures have set up 
commissions to plan reapportionment before 
the courts order it. 

Many acts of reapportionment, shifting 
power off the countryside into the cities, are 
expected to be complete before this fall’s 
congressional elections. Some will be ready 
before this spring’s primaries. In this par- 
ticular case, with very deliberate speed in- 
deed, the United States is undergoing a 
major political evolution which is likely to 
make a vast difference in the behavior of 
State legislatures and even of the Congress in 
Washington. 

The President’s victory over Big Steel was 
sweet to the administration. But now a 
somewhat bitter aftertaste is perceptible. 
There is no doubt that much of American 
business has been left suspicious and wor- 
ried. 

Day before yesterday, Mr. Kennedy went 
before the U.S. Chamber of Commerce at its 
convention in the Nation's Capital to try to 
reassure business. He said frankly, “I do 
not think it wholly inaccurate to say that I 
was the second cholce of a majority of busi- 
nessmen for President. When I approached 
the White House, the cheers of members of 
the chamber of commerce were not deafen- 


ing.” He went on, however, to appeal for 
cooperation: 
“Our p challenge is not how to 


divide the economic pie, but how to enlarge 
it. To fight now over large slices of the 
existing ple, by seeking higher margins on 
lower volume, or higher wages ahead of pro- 
ductivity, can only weaken our effort to ex- 
pand the economy of the United States.” 

That speech was part of an administration 
campaign to reassure business. A number 
of administration leaders are belng sent to 
Rome to pay respects at the American Bank- 
ers’ Convention there later this month. An- 
other group is being sent to Hot Springs, 
Ark., to be present for a meeting of what is 
called the Business Councll—president: 
Roger Blough of United States Steel. In 
addition the administration is setting up its 
own local conference under the title Let's 
Talk Business” in many American cities. 

The reason for the President's concern: 
now that Congress is back from Easter, most 
of its legislation will be money legislation, 
dealing with the Nation’s economy, requir- 
ing business cooperation, or at least business 
acquiescence. 

If people today imitated the ancient 
Greeks and drew up a list of the seven won- 
der of the world of our time, certainly high 
among these wonders would be the Ameri- 
can economy. Scarcity and poverty were 
essential features of civilization for 8,000 
years—until, in our time, the rich flowing 
American economy showed the world the 
way to mass prosperity. 

It turns out more goods and services than 
any other three nations in the world. In 
wartime, when all stops were pulled out, it 
supplied a whole great alliance with weap- 
ons. And at the same time it turned out & 
surplus of consumer goods to raise America’s 
standard of living while war was reducing 
standards in all other nations, 

We summon your attention to it because 
the great American economy has been falter- 
ing. Production in Russia, according to 
Allen Dulles of the CIA, grows at a rate of 
9 percent per year. Others would reduce 
that estimate to the rate of growth now be- 
ing enjoyed by our allies in Europe—be- 
tween 5 and 6 percent per year. But the 
U.S. growth rate is this year, and has ayer- 
aged for the past 10 years, Just a little over 
2 percent. 

Our economy has suffered four recessions 
in recent years. Each time its reabsorption 
of those made unemployed has been weaker. 
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After the 1948 recession 3.5 million got their 
jobs back, After the 1953 recession, only 
2.1 million got their jobs back. After the 
1957 recession the number was 1.9 million, 
After the 1960 recession, 1.1 million who 
lost their Jobs got them back. 

The economy has become President Ken- 
nedy's major domestic problem. It is the 
Subject of much legislation to be fought 
Over in coming days and weeks in Washing- 
ton, so we survey it in tonight’s report. 

However, I beg to resort to the unusual 
Procedure of stating our conclusions first, 
not at the end of the report. The evidence 
Suggests that what is wrong ts America’s 
economic mythology. 

A myth is something which is not true 
but which nonetheless is strongly believed. 
In America today it is widely believed that 
Government spending is evil, when in fact 
it is essential not only to spend but to 
increase Government expenditure. It is also 
Widely believed that the national debt is 
Sinful and should be liquidated. In fact, the 
debt is essential—probably it would do us 
Bood to increase the debt. It is believed that 
the Federal budget should be mostly, if 
not always, in balance. In fact, a succession 
Of balanced budgets would lead us into ever 
deeper recessions and not out of them. 

Let's look for a few minutes at how the 

eriean economy became what it is: 

As this last century print suggests, the 
first cause of our success was a flood of in- 
vestment from the old world. The great 
nations of Europe had accumulated tremen- 
dous riches due to the industrial revolution 
and to their growing farm empires. The 
money was seeking employment. America, 
an expanding continentwide market, pro- 
tected by high tariffs, provided the ideal 
haven. So, abundant European money flowed 
in, and the American economy grew very big 
very fast. 

Next, two world wars multiplied the 
Srowth. When World War I began, America 
Wes, as it had always been, deeply in debt 
to European creditors. When that war 
ended. roles were reversed. The United 
States had become the world's largest credi- 
tor nation, the world's biggest producer, the 
World's biggest salesman. 

the war, Government spending had 
helped stimulate the economy. After the 
War, the task was left to the workings of 
Private business. That proved an inade- 
Quate stimufus, and the Great Depression 
Of the thirties broke our progress. Half 
Our industrial capacity went idle, a quarter 
Of our working people were unemployed, 
When the clothing and other goods they 
Could have produced were badly needed by 
the people. Amid potential plenty there 
Was great poverty. 
Came the New Deal. The New Deal has 
criticized for being radical. But in 
fact, although projects like the construction 
©f Boulder Dam eased the depression con- 
Siderably, they did not restore progress. 
New Deal policies were not strong enough. 
By 1939, the New Deal had brought produc- 
tion only back up to the level it had been 
at in 1929. 

It took a considerable increase in Gov- 
ernment spending—in World War U- to pull 
the Nation out of the hole in earnest. The 
result amazed the world. Barbara Ward, 
the British economist, sald that in the war 
Years, America created a second national 
economy, as big as the one it already had, 
and piled it on top. America alone came 
out of World War II with a higher standard 
of living and a faster rate of growth than 
It had before. 

After the war, America proceeded to create 
& new economy as big as that doubled econ- 
Omy and to pile it on top—providing goods 
for the Marshall plan, and investing huge 
amounts of money in research and arms for 
defense in the cold war. 

That was the way the wonder of the world 
Progressed, until recent years. Now, in a 
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Telatively few years, we have had four reces- 
sions, each a little worse than the one be- 
fore. They have cost us $180 billion in lost 
production. 

Unemployment, experts say, should be 3 
percent of a Nation's work force. President 
Kennedy says he hopes to get it to 4 percent 
of our work force. But today it is 5% per- 
cent, and has not fallen below that figure 
during the present administration. Further- 
more, the President suggests the problem 
may grow more difficult: 

“Well, it is a fact that we have to find 
over a 10-year period 25,000 new jobs every 
week to take care of those who are dis- 
placed by machines and those who are com- 
ing into the labor market, so this places a 
major burden upon our economy and on our 
society. It is one to which we will have to 
give a good deal of attention in the next 
decade. I regard it as a very serious 
problem.” 

Some say automation is the cause of the 
trouble—machines displacing men. How- 
ever, we asked the President’s chief economic 
adviser, Dr. Walter Heller, why Europe, now 
automating faster than we, is not suffering 
unemployment? 

Dr. HELLER. Namely, they have been adopt- 
ing our technology and turning it into ma- 
chinery and equipment. They have been 
modernizing faster than we have. But over 
there, they don't think of that as displacing 
labor. They think of that as releasing labor, 
or liberating Iabor. Because they are mov- 
ing their demand up fast enough to very 
quickly draw those people into productive 
employment elsewhere. That's where we 
have not yet done as good a job as the Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Mr, SmrrH. Well, doesn't that suggest then 
that the essential problem is to increase that 
demand? 

Dr. HELLER. Well, I'd say that’s a basic 
problem and, as the President said in his 
economic message, full employment of our 
resources may not be the be-all and end-all 
of economic policy; but it’s the indispensable 
first step and to get to that first indispen- 
sable step we have to raise the demand to 
create jobs to absorb the labor that shows 
up now in our unemployment figures. 

Mr. Smirn. Dr. Francis Bator of MIT, an 
expert on the subject of Government spend- 
ing. We asked if our Government is spend- 
ing enough to stimulate lagging demand? 

Dr. Baron. Well, the truthful and simple 
answer, Mr. Smith, is that I think it is not 
spending enough. It’s a dangerous answer 
because people generally consider Govern- 
ment spending a bad thing. And if Tm for 
more Government spending, it is not be- 
cause I necessarily likes taxes—like Govern- 
ment spending, as such—it’s becaue I rec- 
ognize that it is Government 
spending, through the budgets—Federal 
Government, State and local government 
that divert resources from various private 
uses, personal consumption, to such things 
as education, public health, improvement of 
our cities; and in my Judgment—and it’s a 
personal judgment, and everybody has to 
really make up his mind in terms of per- 
sonal value judgnrent about what the 
balance ought to be between these things— 
I think that we ought to devote a larger 
proportion of our resources to such things 
as education and public health and research, 
and foreign aid. e 

Mr. SmrrH. Why should we spend more? 
Because our social furniture is getting a little 
shabby, or what? 

Dr. Baror. Well, take the question of 
cities. It seems to me that given the rate of 
population growth, population expansion 
that we face over the next 20 or 30 years, 
and given the increasingly urban concentra- 
tion and suburban concentration of the 
population, it seems to me that we're going 
to face very serious difficulties. All one has 
to do is take a look at the traffic jams. All 
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one has.to do is take a look at the dirt. All 
one has to take a look at is the esthetics of 
our cities. We are a rich society. It seems 
to me that in terms of a healthy and decent 
environment for our children and for our- 
selves, we are rich enough to afford avoiding 
the degeneration of our cities that is bound 
to occur unless we really are much more 
3 about urban renewal than we have 
n. 
Mr. Sirs. Contrary to the prevailing 
myth, the American Government, as modern 
governments go, is not spending much— 
almost certainly not enough to face our basic 
problems and compete in the modern 
world, 

The highly conservative government of 
our ally, West Germany, spends 34 percent 
of its annual national product of civic needs. 
The conservative government of France 
spends 32 percent. Britain, 29 percent. 
Italy, 28 percent. The American Govern- 
ment—local, State, and Federal together— 
is at the bottom of the list, spending only 26 
percent of our gross national product. That 
is the main reason why we are dawdling, and 
they are moving ahead. 

No legend is so hard to refute as one that 
has no basis in fact. The legend that Gov- 
ernment spends too much, and the related 
one that if we go on spending as we do 
we will become bankrupt, belong to that 
category. Dr. Bator of MIT on whether we 
are spending ourselves into bankruptcy: 

Dr. Bator. There's no question that there's 
a limit to the volume of resources which the 
Government can divert to itself for public 
use. On the other hand, the notion that 
somehow we have hit those limits, and that 
any increase in Government spending is 
necessarily going to result in inflation or 
socialism or bankruptcy in some sense; it's 
very hard to know what that means. The 
government is not a household. It's sheer 
nonsense. There's just no question that 
we could allocate an increasing fraction of 
our growing total output, or a constant frac- 
tion of our gross output if you wish, mean- 
ing larger government spending, but the 
same fraction to public purposes without 
causing any serious difficulties of any sort. 
But the size of the debt, relative to the 
size of the economy, has been steadily 
shrinking since 1946. It's now to about the 
level it was in 1939, and, by the way, it never 
was as high as it was in England, after the 
Napoleonic Wars In 1815—200 percent or 
some, which was the beginning of England's 
most glorious capitalist century, if you 
wish. It’s a debating point, but I think it’s 
not an irrelevant point here. 

Mr. SmrrE. Britain enjoyed her most pros- 
perous growth when her national debt was 
highest. The same has been true of us. 
Our national debt, in the year 1947, 
amounted to 110 percent of our GNP—which 
is the total annual output of all our factories 
and farms and shops together—and we were 
in a boom. Today our national debt is half 
that proportion. It is 55 percent of our 
gross national product and our economy is 
weak. 

I do not suggest that we should let our 
debt get out of hand. However, the US. 
Chamber of Commerce last year suggested 
it can safely increase. Others say it must 
increase if we are to make progress. 

Since 1947 the personal debt of ordinary 
people has gone up more than 300 percent. 
Since 1947 corporate debt, the debts of busi- 
ness, is also up more than 300 percent. Dur- 
ing the same time, the eral debt has gone 
up only 15 percent; not enough for a grow- 
ing population and a growing economy. 

Businessmen frequently say that Govern- 
ment should be run in a businesslike way. 
But no business would abstain from borrow- 
ing to finance expansion, as our economic 
mythology would have the U.S. Government 
limit its borrowing. An industry that neg- 
lected investment in its plant, as the U.S, 
Government is being told to neglect invest~ 
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ment in American life, would soon be unable 
to keep up with competitors and would fail. 

America’s economic myths would stifle the 
Nation's ability to compete. 

No myth is farther from truth than the 
harmless-sounding thought that the Gov- 
ernment’s budget should normally be bal- 
anced, 

According to our economic mythology, bal- 
ancing the budget is the most wholesome 
thing we cari do. In fact, balancing our 
budget tends to be restrictive and hurtful to 
the Nation. ~ 

One reason balancing the budget is hurt- 
ful is that we draw up a budget by pure 
illogical habit in a way that no other nation 
and no industry in the world would draw up 
its balance sheet, I asked Chairman Heller 
if America does not have the strangest budget 
in the world? 

Dr. HELLER., Well, it does indeed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we impose tighter and tougher 
and more rigorous standards on ourselves 
in budget matters than any other advanced 
country in the world, By that I mean, we 
put into the side of the budget that we have 
to match by taxes—-we put into the expendi- 
ture side—capital expenditures like building 
a big dam. We put in our lending programs, 
etc. In other words we force ourselves to a 
standard of taxation, as it were, which is 
very much more rigorous than the rest of the 
world, As a matter of fact the Washington 
Post once said that the United States has 
the most honest budget, the most over- 
honest budget, in the whole world. 

Mr. SmirnH. Now we put our Government 
loans into our budget as expenditures? 

Dr. HELLER. Yes; we do. Our net loans. 
Virtually no other country imposes this 
tough a standard on itself. And, by the way, 
when you translate the European budgets 
into our method of budgeting, you find that 
they haye been running far more deficits 
than we have. Now that doesn't, in and of 
itself, say that deficits are good. But they 
have run deficits; they have had full em- 
ployment. They have managed to keep their 
costs below ours in many cases, and they've 
been running balance-of- payments sur- 
pluses; so that I'm just trying to make the 
point that a deficit is not by itself an evil 
thing. Its an evil thing only under the 
wrong kind of economic circumstances. 

Mr. SmrrH. Well, with some people, sir, a 
balanced budget is looked upon as a supreme 
and permanent financial virtue, Should the 
budget be balanced all the time or most of 
the time? 

Dr. Heiter. No; I would say this: in the 
sense that we want to have full employ- 
ment of all our resources, et cetera. If we 
could do that constantly, then we always 
ought to have not only a balanced budget 
but a surplus. But, in a recession, when 
our economy—when our private economy— 
sags, as it has, after all, four times since the 
war, we're bound to run into deficits and 
we would only kick the economy in the 
face, so to speak, if we tried to raise taxes 
under those circumstances to balance the 
budget. It’s an interesting thing, Mr. Smith, 
that in the 1957-62 period we've run two 
very large deficits—$12'% billion once in the 
Eisenhower administration and we're run- 
ing about a $7 billion deficit this year— 
which is not causing a single ripple of in- 
flation. Why? Well, because the force of 
that budget deficit means, after all, that 
the Goverment is putting more money into 
the economy than it’s taking out. The force 
of that is going into high production, more 
employment, higher income, higher profits, 
and is not being dissipated in inflation. 

Mr. SmirH. Expenditure expert, Francis 
Bator, on balancing the budget: 

Dr. Bator. I would generally say that the 
“budget balance rule“ is a very bad rule. 
Its a terrible rule. The consequences of 

to make strict—trying to keep some 
Federal budget—any Federal budget—in 
strict balance would be that, over the next 
10 years, we would see both recessions, which 
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are much deeper, and much longer, and 
much more painful than the ones we had 
during the 1950’s and, quite Likely, and cer- 
tainly if there are increased defense demands 
on the economy we will see periods of price 
inflation, old-fashioned, classical, demandful 
inflation—too much money-spending chas- 
ing after too free goods, in alternating pe- 
riods, We will see both sides of “boom and 
bust” over the next 10, 15, 20 years, if the 
Government tries to do this. 

Mr. SmirH. Well, the ultimate virtue for 
some people is that we have a “balanced 
budget". Now, the ideal situation for some 
is that we maintain a balanced budget. 
But the ideal situation for others is, that 
we don't have a national debt—that we begin 
retiring it. Now suppose we did retire a 
portion of the national debt every year, for 
the next 10 years, that is; we didn’t have 
a balance. We've had a disbalance in favor 
of revenue. 

Dr. Baron. We had a continuing surplus. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes? 

Dr. Baron. Essentially. But what that 
would do is simply to bias my prediction for 
the next 15 years in the direction of more 
recession, more depression, deeper, more fre- 
quent and, on the up side, fewer periods 
when the problem would be one of total de- 
mand, running ahead of capacity, causing 
price inflation. But this is the only differ- 
ence it would make—I think—to what I 
think Is a sort of reasonable and sober pre- 
diction of the consequences. 

Mr, SmrrH. There is one saving grace about 
our way of economic thinking. It Is: We 
only believe our myths; we do not act accord- 
ing to them. 

No modern President has so ardently ad- 
vocated balancing the budget as President 
Eisenhower did. But, though he had con- 
trol of all the instruments, he disbalanced 
our budgets and engaged in deeper deficit 
financing than any peacetime President we 
have ever had. 

I firmly expect Americans will continue to 
decry government spending, and will go on 
requiring the Government to spend more; 
will continue to complain that the national 
debt is too big, and go on forcing the Gov- 
ernment to increase it. 

Our need to have something to gripe about 
will continue to make us think and talk one 
way, and our swelling population's need 
for better education, better health, better 
processes and better materials, and better 
government, will go on making us act in an 
exactly contrary direction, 

Good night. 


District of Columbia Delegate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
7, 1962, I included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the report and recommendations 
of the Citizens Advisory Council on H.R. 
11534, a bill to establish in the House 
of Representatives the Office of Delegate 
From the District of Columbia. Recent 
editorial comment in the Washington 
Evening Star gives further evidence as 
to the public reaction on this proposal, 
The editorial follows: 

From the Washington Evening Star, May 2, 
1962] 


District oF COLUMBIA DELEGATE 
While it does not provide for full or ade- 
quate representation, the bill introduced 
by Representative MaruHias, of Maryland, to 
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give the District a nonvoting Delegate in 
the House is a timely and welcome reminder 
to Congress that Washingtonians continue 
to suffer a grievous degree of national dis- 
franchisement. 

Ratification of the constitutional amend- 
ment permitting District residents to vote 
for President and Vice President has cor- 
rected an oversight by the Founding Fathers 
which denied a fundamental right of citi- 
zenship to District residents for more than 
160 years. The denial of a voice in the 
National Legislature is no less unconscion- 
able. Over the last several decades the case 
for both representation in the House and 
Senate and for participation in national 
elections has been made many times, as 
parts of a single package. To grant the one 
right, as Congress now has done, is to con- 
cede the justice of the other. 

Mr. Maruias is correct, of course, in his 
view that the limited proposal for a non- 
voting Delegate in the House, requiring 
passage of a simple law, would encounter 
far less opposition than a more meaningful 
form of representation requiring another 
constitutional amendment. And he argues 
with some persuasiveness that such a Dele- 
gate would give the District a voice in Con- 
gress now sadly lacking, a spokesman who 
would have the privilege of the floor and 
the right to uphold the positions of the 
District in committee deliberations. In the 
final analysis, however, votes are what 
count on Capitol Hill. And in simple equity. 
residents of the District are entitled to the 
basic form of representation enjoyed by all 
other citizens of the Nation. For these rea- 
sons, voting representation for the District 
must remain the ultimate goal. 

It is gratifying that the Senate Constitu- 
tional Amendments Subcommittee, headed 
by Senator Kerauver, will consider the sub- 
ject of District representation at hearings 
next week. We hope that the Mathias bill 
will stimulate similar interest and receive 
earnest study in the House. Washing- 
tonians are deeply indebted to the Mary- 
land Congressman for his initiative in their 
behalf, 


Modern Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr, FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 14th anniversary of the 
State of Israel, I think it most appropri- 
ate to comment on modern Israel and its 
unique origin. 

The history of Israel, more than other 
states, is the product of international 
cations. Israeli nationalism was f0S- 
tered from the outside by the world 
Zionist movement and nurtured by in- 
ternational agreement under both the 
League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions. The story of the development 
a national home for Jews in Palestine 
is a fascinating and complicated one, and 
has held the interest and attention of 
the American public from the very be- 
ginning. It has taken some dramati¢ 
turns which have helped in shaping the 
future of the United Nations and has 
affected the course of American foreig™ 
policy. 

This story begins in the 19th century 
with the efforts of Theodore Herzl, * 
Viennese journalist, who was so success” 
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ful in organizing an international move- 
ment which resulted in the first Zionist 
Congress at Basle, Switzerland, in 1897 
and grew into the world Zionist move- 
Ment, which purchased land in Pales- 
tine and arranged for the immigration 
of the Jews into that area. In the early 
18th century many immigrants came 
from Eastern Europe and from Russia 
where the czarist rulers pursued a no- 
toriously merciless policy of persecution. 
By 1909 the city of Tel Aviv was estab- 
lished on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and the first kibbutz was started at 
Degania. 

The institution of the Kibbutz is one 
of the rare instances of a utopian model 
for community development which has 
Proved sound and workable in practice. 
Pioneer groups dedicated to working the 
Soil and maintaining social justice with- 
in the communty have settled Israel's 
frontiers, and have successfully com- 
Peted on the agricultural market. 

The kibbutzim was not the only com- 
munity which came into begin as the 
Tesult of the policy of the world Zionist 
Movement. At the start of World War I 
the Jewish population of Palestine had 
expanded to 85,000. There were 50 
towns most of which were farming vil- 

es, some collective; others private, for 
flexibility of approach has characterized 
the settlement of Israel from the very 


By the end of the First World War it 
Seemed that the Jews would achieve 
their goal of a national homeland, and 
both Jews and Arabs pressed for na- 
tional independence. In spite of opposi- 
tion from their Arab allies, the British 
Supported a national homeland for Jews 
in the Balfour Declaration in 1917. This 
declaration carried the proviso that the 
Civil and religious rights of non-Jewish 
Communities within Palestine should be 
Protected and was firmly supported by 
President Wilson, and later the U.S. Con- 
&ress endorsed it. 

Palestine becoming a British mandate 
Under the League of Nations, the Jews 
formed a national council of elected rep- 
resentatives. New settlements were 
formed, land was reclaimed for farming 
and the population increased from 67,000 
in 1920 to 650,000 in 1948. 

During the time of the mandate, the 
antagonism between the Jewish settlers 
and the leaders of the Arab community 
Was undiminished. No doubt a large 
Proportion of the Arab antipathy 
stemmed from their fear that a modern 
and progressive Jewish community would 
Stir discontent among the feudal Arab 
Deasants. The mufti of Jerusalem in- 
Stilled a fanatical hatred for the Jews 
in his followers. In 1921, 1929, and 1936 

ere were riots in Palestine and a Royal 
Commission headed by Lord Peel recom- 
Mended that Palestine be divided into a 
Jewish and an Arab state. Unfortu- 
Nately, this recommendation was turned 
down. Instead the British reversed their 
farlier position of support and in an 
effort to placate the Arabs issued a white 
paper in 1937 which restricted Jewish 

tion, curbed the purchase of 

land, and opposed new settlements. 
the war years of World War II 
Dlans for an independent state took sec- 
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ond place to fighting the common enemy, 
Nazi Germany. In Palestine a Jewish 
battalion was formed in the British Army 
in response to pressure from the Jewish 
community and its leaders, and later this 
group became the Jewish Brigade Group. 
The combat experience gained during 
this period was put to good use in the 
postwar years. 

At the end of World War II the pres- 
sures for independence were increased. 
The ghastly and pitiful spectacle of the 
refugees of German concentration 
camps called the attention of the world 
to-the plight of the Jewish people on the 
European mainland. More than ever 
before the cause of a national homeland 
for the Jews seemed a just one. Yet 
British forces turned away ships loaded 
with refugees brought to the very shores 
of Palestine, and when legal entry to 
the refugees was refused, illegal means 
were found by Zionist groups. Violence 
broke out in Palestine and while the 
British rigidly continued to follow their 
prewar policy of restriction of Jewish 
immigration, President Harry S. Tru- 
man called for the immediate admission 
of 100,000 Jews to Palestine as early as 
1945. In the following year the United 
States became the leading supporter for 
a resolution of the General Assembly to 
partition Palestine and establish a Jew- 
ish State. 

On November 29, 1947, the General As- 
sembly adopted a resolution by two- 
thirds majority which partitioned Pal- 
estine into a Jewish and an Arab state. 
This plan was accepted by the Jews but 
rejected by the Arab higher committee. 
The British austerity program called for 
a withdrawal of forces throughout the 
world and they gave public notice of 
their intention to renounce the mandate 
on May 15, 1948, and recall their armed 
forces. On May 14, 1948, in Tel Aviv, 
David Ben Gurion proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the State of Israel and the 
United States extended diplomatic rec- 
ognition immediately. 

Almost at once the new nation was 
under attack, and the Secretary-General 
of the Arab League declared, “this would 
be a war which will be spoken of like the 
Mongolian massacres and the Crusades.” 

Most of the credit for the survival of 
the new nation belongs to the Israelis 
themselves. Without their truly heroic 
efforts the nation would have been 
snuffed out at the very start. One writer 
has expressed it, “the people walked 
around intoxicated and humble—humble 
that they had partaken of a miracle. It 
was a miracle at midnight. One minute 
before midnight of May 15, 1948, any 
Jewish man or woman or child caught 
carrying a gun could be arrested by the 
British. One minute after midnight, he 
was called upon to defend himself against 
six Arab states and all the help Britain 
could give them.” 

Even after the armistice agreements 
of 1949 were signed the Arabs continued 
to harass the new state and the violent 
propaganda campaign was carried out 
with constant threats of a second inva- 
sion. More serious was the economic 
sanctions inflicted by the Egyptians. 
The Suez Canal was closed to Israeli 
ships; Israeli ships were denied services 
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in Egyptian ports and subjected to sei- 
zure and the Israeli port of Eilat on the 
Gulf of Akaba was blocked by Egyptian 
coastal guns. Finally, the guerrilla war- 
fare, with constant raids upon the Israeli 
territory came to a climax in 1956. 

On October 29, 1956 the Israeli Army, 
joined by the forces of the French and 
British soundly defeated the Egyptian 
Army in the Sinai Peninsula. Again the 
United Nations was called upon to 
arrange a truce, and to this day the 
United Nations troops are on the alert 
in the Gaza strip to prevent any re- 
occurrence of the Egyptian attacks. 

The Kennedy administration, like the 
Truman administration, has pursued a 
clear-cut affirmative policy toward Israel. 
The confusion of motives characteristic 
of the Eisenhower foreign policy and 
most notably displayed during the crisis 
over Suez is behind us. President Ken- 
nedy stands firmly behind the employ- 
ment of United Nations forces in the 
Gaza strip. His current proposal to buy 
United Nations’ bonds is directly related 
to the support of the United Nations 
forces in the Gaza strip. The Kennedy 
administration has authorized the lend- 
ing of $25 million for farm machinery, 
electrical equipment, and construction 
items for Israeli ports. President Ken- 
nedy has urged direct negotiations be- 
tween Arab and Israeli leaders and the 
setting-up of a fund to resettle the Arab 
refugees under the auspices of the 
United Nations and the World Bank. 
Finally, the administration has been 
emphatic in its intention to use all pos- 
sible influence to reopen the Suez Canal 
to all users. Closing the Suez Canal to 
Israeli ships has cost the Israeli economy 
$40 million a year and slowed the pace 
of development immeasurably. 

Despite a hostile environment at every 
point the Israeli Government has indi- 
cated its willingness to abide by the 
decisions of the General Assembly and 
to cooperate with the United Nations 
truce officers. An interesting aspect of 
Israeli foreign policy is her relations with 
the newly independent countries of Asia 
and Africa where despite her small size, 
about that of New Jersey, Israel has 
undertaken a technical assistance pro- 
gram. An Afro-Asian Institute of Eco- 
nomics and Cooperation has been started 
at Tel Aviv, and during 1961, a thousand 
students from Asia and Africa were 
studying in Israel, One intriguing out- 
come of the exchange is the adoption 
by the Burmese of the idea of the kib- 
butz which they have modified and put 
into practice on their border with Red 
China. 

Israel is in a good position to enter 
fruitful relations with new countries, be- 
cause like them she has had to struggle 
for her independence against a colonial 
power and she faces the same problems 
of economic development and has made 
remarkable progress in solving these 
without going to extremes in state en- 
terprise. 

Israel is a land of very limited nat- 
ural resources and tremendous popula- 
tion problems. How she has managed 
to make the most of her natural re- 
sources and at the same time absorb a 
large scale flood of immigration is one 
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of the heartening and inspiring social 
sagas of our time. 

The size of the immigration flow into 
Israel in proportion to the base popula- 
tion is very striking. In 1948 there were 
650,000 Jews in Palestine, and in 1960 the 
population of Israel was 2,088,685. Of 
this present population 35 percent are 
native born; 36 percent have come from 
Europe,, America and Oceania; 17 per- 
cent are from Asia; and 12 percent are 
from Africa. The native born include 
the Arab refugees who present an ex- 
tremely difficult problem in assimilation. 
As the national home of the Jews, an 
extremely diverse population makes up 
modern Israel. 

Full scale immigration policies have 
been pursued by the Israel Government 
and the Declaration of Independence 
stated that “the State of Israel will be 
open to the immigration of Jews from 
all countries of their dispersion.” 

Immigrants are selected on the basis 
of their desire to come to Israel rather 
than on their ability to make a con- 
tribution to the economic well-being of 
the state. A large proportion of the 
immigrants have been children and 
needy aged people. Great numbers of 
them possessed no skills and no knowl- 
edge of machinery so urgently required 
by the new expansion program. It was 
necessary to begin at the most elemen- 
tary level to introduce the immigrants to 
their new life in Israel. Many came from 
concentration camps and needed special, 
careful and sympathetic treatment be- 
fore they could enter a new life. All had 
to be housed. Ultimately, enough hous- 
ing was constructed that the immigrants 
were able to go straight to the villages or 
towns where they would live perma- 
nently rather than to a reception camp. 
Even language instruction was necessary 
for ability to speak a common tongue 
was essential to the process of incor- 
porating the new members into the com- 
munity. Intensive courses in Hebrew 
were successfully designed to meet the 
language problem. 

As well as meeting the immediate 
needs of its new population, Israel em- 
barked on an ambitious plan of economic 
development. In 1953, with technical 
assistance from the United Nations and 
from the United States, plans were drawn 
up for an increase in agricultural out- 
put. More land was devoted to citrus 
groves, as citrus fruit is Israel's most 
valuable export and crop. Olive groves 
which had been neglected were re- 
worked. The production of industrial 
crops was started, for plantings in cotton, 
sugarbeets, and peanuts provide addi- 
tional employment and income when the 
produce is refined. Acreage was in- 
creased north of the Sea of Galilee by 
draining and planting the marshes. In 
the Negev Desert a reclamation and irri- 
gation project is well underway. 

Liberal terms were offered to attract 
foreign capital. The United States in 
particular has responded to Israel’s need 
for financing. The U.S. Government has 
extended $635 million in economic assist- 
ance since the early days of the Republic. 
Payments made for surplus agricultural 
commodities have been loaned back to 
the tune of approximately $92 million 
for development. The Export-Import 
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Bank has loaned $163 million. Finally, 
US. private capital has purchased $400 
million worth of Israeli bonds. 

In the few years since Israel pro- 
claimed her independence an extremely 
diversified industrial structure has been 
erected. The list of new and enlarged 
Israeli industries is a long and interest- 
ing one: chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
textiles, building materials, precision in- 
struments, electrical appliances, metal- 
works, steel tubes and pipes, glass ce- 
ramics, rubber and paper products, 
plastics, household and sanitary equip- 
ment, wearing apparel, and processed 
foods. 

In addition to expansion in industry 
and agriculture the Israeli Government 
has sponsored large investments in min- 
ing since 1952. The Negev area contains 
valuable deposits of potash and phos- 
phates, copper, clay, and glass sand. 
Copper deposits have been discovered 
only recently near the fabled King Solo- 
mon’s mines. The intensive search for 
oil finally paid off in 1955. The extent to 
which the Negev area has been revital- 
ized is clearly demonstrated by the popu- 
lation figures for Beersheba. In 1948 
Beersheba was a small town of 3,000. 
Today, population has mushroomed to 
35,000. 

The Israelis tell a wry story of a fund- 
raiser from the United States who came 
to Israel after months of campaigning. 
When he toured the Negev he was ec- 
static in his expressions of wonder: “It’s 
true,” he cried. “Everything we told 
them is true.” 

In the education field also, the Israelis 
have made great progress. Education is 
compulsory for children between the age 
of 5 and 14. Educational facilities have 
greatly expanded. In 1948 there were 
130,000 students in Israeli schools. By 
1961 there were 600,000. Three great 
universities have been opened—Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, the Technion at 
Haifa, and the Weizmann Institute of 
Science at Rehovot. 

The most remarkable achievement of 
Israel—and the one on which I would like 
to dwell in conclusion—is the degree to 
which she has maintained democratic 
institutions of government. Israel has 
become what the Arab leaders feared un- 
der the days of the mandate—a progres- 
sive force for social change in the Middle 
East. And yet she has brought about 
social change without resorting to the 
crude strategems of totalitarianism. 

Israel is governed by a parliament 
called Knesset. She is more fortu- 
nate than most parliamentary nations 
in having a simplified structure. Mem- 
bers are elected every 4 years on the 
basis of proportional representation. 
Like Nebraska, Israel has only one house 
in its legislature. A president, elected 
by Parliament, serves as head of state. 
The chief of the executive branch is the 
Prime Minister who is elected by Parlia- 
ment. Members of Parliament are 
elected at large and are intensely par- 
tisan in their outlook. 

A multiparty system dominates Israeli 
political life. It might be expected that 
a nation formed from immigrations of 
immensely varied religious and social 
convictions would have a colorful politi- 
cal life. There are 15 significant po- 
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litical parties in Israel today, and they 
represent every shade of the political 
spectrum. Even the Communist Party 
is allowed to peddle its wares. In Israel 
the Communist Party plays the anoma- 
lous role of championing the rights of 
the Arab minority. It has pressed for 
the end of military rule in the Arab dis- 
tricts near the borders and for returning 
the land expropriated from Arab owners. 
The multiparty system has produced 
a stable, cautious, and moderate govern- 
ment. The moderate center labor party. 
the Mapai, has sufficient control to form 
governments but only by including other 
parties in coalition. Thus far no single 
party has been able to capture the elec- 
torate and thus Parliament with 4 
sweeping program of radical measures. 
In view of Israel’s complicated do- 
mestic problems and perilous interna- 
tional position it is indeed encouraging 
to find democratic government so deeply 
rooted in Israeli life. As we move into & 
new era of Afro-Asian nationalism, we 
are going to hear again and again the 
old argument that democracy is too 
time-consuming, too inefficient to meet 
the urgent needs of a newly independent 
and impatient people. The example of 
Israel will show the world once more 
that democratic institutions are not in- 
compatible with rapid social progress. 


Prayer by Miss Mary Arentz, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a most beautiful and touching 
prayer offered by a 12-year-old child, 
Miss Mary Arentz, of Philadelphia. 

Mary is a student at Redemmer Luth- 
eran Day School in Philadelphia. Her 
prayer is simple but eloquent testimony 
to the continuing tradition of religious 
faith found in this great country. 

The Reverend O. H. Bertram, Mary's 
pastor, and Mr. F. Carl Kretzmann, het 
principal, are to be congratulated for 
the fine leadership and guidance they 
evidently have given her. 

But let Mary Arentz’ touching plea for 
12 blessings of Almighty God speak for 
itself: s 

© God, creator and protector of all, Wê 
thank You for all our blessings. We a t 
that You will keep us from harm, Protes 
our Nation with Your almighty hand. Pe 
fend Your children from all the assaults 4 
our enemies and forgive all those who woul 
assail us. 

Guide all those in authority such as Presi- , 
dent Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev: 
Soften the heart of Premier Khrushehe“ 
that he may come to belleve in You. 

Let the world live in peace, guided PY 
Your word. Let all people have the love 
God in their hearts and let them rece! 
an understanding of Your word. Let love 
and unity rule the world. I ask this in the 
name of Jesus Christ, the Savior and Re 
deemer of the world. Amen. 


1962 
Pennsylvania National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, I am en- 
couraged by the number of people in my 
Congressional district who have expressed 
Opposition to the elimination of the 
876th Engineer Battalion in Johnstown, 
Indiana, Ford City and Ridgway, and 
Under unanimous consent I include these 
additional communications of protest in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 


COUNTY or CAMBRIA, PA., 
OFFICE or THE COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
Ebensburg, Pa., May 1, 1962. 
Hon. JoHN P. Sartor, 
House of Representatives, 

a@shington, D.C. 

Dran ConcrrssMAN SaYLon: It has been 
Proposed by the Department of Defense to 
eliminate the 876th Engineer Battalion lo- 
cated in Johnstown, Cambria County, Pa. 
Over 80 percent of the officers and noncom- 
Missioned officers served in World War II 
and/or the Korean war. All of its enlisted 
Men are highly qualified in their military 
Occupational specialty. The strength of this 
battalion is 701 officers and enlisted men, 
All of their valuable training and experience 
nat be lost to the country if this battalion 18 
“cluded in any reduction proposed by the 

partment of Defense. 

s type military organization is best 
"quipped for service in case of natural dis- 
Asters. This has been proven in several in- 
Stances when this battalion was called upon 
render assistance during the winters of 

958 and 1960, During the Stroudsburg flood, 
Of 1955 elements of this unit, with equip- 
ment, were on duty for a period of 7 days, 

We ask your immediate action to oppose 
— proposed reduction in this depressed 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH P. Rovers, 

President, Board of Cambria County 

Commissioners. 


GLEASON & KRuMENACKER, 
H Johnstown, Pa, May 3, 1962. 
on, Jonn P. SAYLOR, 
* Congressman, 
Ouse Office Building, 
Ashington, D.C. 
the R JOHN: As you are probably aware, 
Defense Department has announced a 
Plan for the elimination of certain Reserve 
and National Guard components. The pro- 
p plan tentatively proyides for thë 
limination of the 876th Engineer Battallion 
ed at Johnstown, Pa. 
wr a member of this unit, I can assure you 
í t the ellmination of this unit would be 
Ousservice to our State and our country, 
Dar record clearly shows the 876th Engineer 
ttalion to be one of the outstanding units 
the State, 
= I will grant that some Reserve units which 
8 recently activated did not perform too 
hauitably. However, I do not think that 
the Whole Reserve system should suffer for 
ìe sins of a relatively few and isolated units, 
As a longtime and vigorous supporter of 
1 Reserve and National Guard components, 
am sure that you will use every force at 
sue command to oppose this unjustifiable 
mination of proven Reserve and National 
ard components. 
With best personal wishes, 
Rosert D, GLEASON. 
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UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LOCAL Union No. 2644, 
Johnstown, Pa., May 7. 1962. 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Sm: This local union has gone on 
record in opposition to the proposed dis- 
bandment of the 876th Engineers of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard. 

This group of men have a record that is 
by far unsurpassable by any other organ- 
ization of Reserves. They have proven them- 
selves in time of peace and war. Consider- 
ing the present cloud of doubtness that hangs 
over the world, this would certainly leave 
our State wide open to the point of vul- 
nerability. 

This organization has also done volunteer 
work to preserve the graves of victims of the 
1889 flood in Johnstown. It undertook this 
project to beautify the condition that had 
existed for years. This is just one example 
of their peacetime loyalty. 

,Hoping our Government reconsiders the 
disbandment of the 876th Engineers, we re- 
matin, 

Sincerely yours, 
SYLVESTER GJURICH, 
Recording Secretary. 
CAMBRIA COUNTY YOUNG REPUBLICANS, 
‘Johnstown, Pa., May 8, 1962, 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
U.S. Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SayLor: We, of the 
Cambria County Young Republicans, wish ta 
commend you for the position you have taken 
against the proposed Defense Department re- 
duction in National Guard units; and-in par- 
ticular, the scheduled elimination of our 
own 876th Engineer Battalion (heavy con- 
struction) under present plans. 

Under the present proposal, certainly you 
are aware of the economic effect that siimi- 
nation of the 876th Engineer Battalion will 
haye upon the already critically distressed 
area in which we live. 

Should present plans be effectuated, the 
lives and plans of many young citizens of 
our community who remain under military 
obligation will be drastically affected and 
disrupted, In this event, we can be certain 
that the exodus of young people from our 
community will continue to increase. With- 
out young people, the heart and will of a 
community to exist and progress is lost. 

For these reasons, we urge and support 
your every effort to defeat the proposed re- 
duction of National Guard units and elimi- 
nation of the 876th Engineer Battalion, of 
which we are very proud. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES Leppert, Jr., 
Chairman. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
INDIANA Post 141, 
Indiana, Pa., May 7, 1952. 
Hon. JOHN P, SAYLOR, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. - 

Dear Jonn: At the regular meeting of our 
post held May 2, 1962, the question of the 
Defense Department proposal to eliminate 19 
units of the Pennsylvania Army National 
Guard, was brought on the floor for dis- 
cussion, 

As you know, we have a unit located here 
in Indiana, Pa., and, of course, are vitally 
interested. I have been authorized to solicit 
your support to oppose any cutback that 
might affect our local unit, Company B, 
458th Engineers, 

The Pennsylvania National Guard has been 
an organization of long standing in this 
community and Indiana County, dating back 
to the early 1900’s when it was known as 
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Company F, 10th Pennsylvania Infantry, and 
in World War I, changed to Company F, 
110th Infantry, 28th Division, 

I trust that you will give this matter your 
favorable consideration by casting your vote 
in opposition to the Defense Department 
proposal, 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT M. LAHR, 
Post Adjutant, 
IN DIANA Pa., May 2, 1962. 
Hon. JoHN P, Sartor, : 90 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Sartor: We are writing to ask 
you to use your influence to keep our Na- 
tional Guard unit here. It has been in our 
community well over 40 years that we can 
remember, We understand that there is some 
talk of moving it. 

It has always been a fine asset to our com- 
munity, always ready and willing to help in 
any emergencies or disasters. If it were to 
be transferred it would mean a hardship to 
the members who would find it necessary to 
go elsewhere for their training. 

We feel that lt would be detrimental to our 
county's economy If it were to be trans- 
ferred, 

Thanking you, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
IRENE K, Horr, 
T. C. Hoyt, Jr.. 
Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Hoyt, Jr. 
INDIANA, Pa., May 4, 1962. 
Hon. Joun P. SAYLOR, 
U.S. Representative, 
Wushington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. SayLor: We are writing you re- 
garding the talk of elimination of our Na- 
tional Guard Unit here in Indiana, Pa. 

We respectively request that you use your 
influence to keep it here, as it affords the 
local boys to serve in their own locality. 
It would be a serious blow to many of 
them, and our community, economically to 
lose our National Guard, 

The National Guard has been a part of 
our community for so many years, we have 
come to rely on it for any emergency or 
disaster. 

We are personally interested because our 
son is a member of this fine unit, 

Respectfully, 
Liorp Say 
Mrs. LLOYD Sax. 


KITTANNING AREA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Kittanning, Pa., May 9, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
House oj Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN SAYLOR; I am writing 
in behalf of the Kittanning Area Chamber 
of Commerce to voice our objection to a 
proposal by the Department of Defense to 
eliminate 19 units and over 2,000 officers and 
men of the Army National Guard in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

It would seem to us that at this time pre- 
paredness is more important than at any 
other time in history. Economically this is 
the most reasonable approach, 

In time of State disaster these guard units 
have been of immeasurable assistance. 

Although we sincerely believe in economy 
in government, we know that an additional 
economic hardship will be placed on our 
community by removing the Ford City Guard 
unit. We are already classified as a de- 
pressed area. Additional hardships would 
be placed on our community by the removal 
of another $45,000 to $50.000 a year in pay- 
rolls, 
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We ask your cooperation and support in 
retaining these guard units in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Yours for the Kittanning area's future. 

GEORGE B. STUBBS, 
President. 


HARRISBURG, PA., May 9, 1962. 
Co: JoHN P. SaYLor, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I had been contacted by Col. Verle J. 
Coleman, commanding 876th Engineer Bat- 
talion, Pennsylvania Army National Guard 
concerning the proposed elimination of 19 
units of the Pennsylvania Army National 
Guard by the Department of Defense. May 
I suggest that you use your influence to 
defeat this proposal. 

W. STUART HELM, 
Member oj the House of 
Representatives, Armstrong County. 


Mr. Speaker, I also would like to insert 
an editorial which appeared in the May 
4 edition of the Johnston Tribune- 
Democrat: 

ASTOUNDING PLAN To WIPE OUT THE 876TH 
ENGINEERS 

Somebody in Washington—apparently the 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense, 
a financial officer—seems to have concluded 
that the National Guard should be reduced 
by about 37,000 men, and the Reserves by 
21,000. The Pennsylvania National Guard 
would lose some 2,000; and of these the 
876th Engineer Battalion, with more than 
700 men in Johnstown, Indiana, Ford City, 
and Ridgway, constitutes the largest group. 

Maj. Gen. Malcolm Hay, Adjutant General 
of Pennsylvania, asserts that this reduction 
was proposed “in opposition to the profes- 
sional military judgment of the General 
Staff of the U.S. Army, and in the face of 
protests by the Department of the Army”; 
and that it is based solely on monetary con- 
siderations. 

Of the Pennsylvania total, two-thirds, says 
General Hay, are trained in the complex flelds 
of missilery and electronics; several hundred 
are veterans. Included is the only engineer 
construction battalion of its type in the 
State, “literally loaded with trained civil 
engineers, pipeline engineers, construction 
engineers, heavy equipment operators“ and 
other technical experts, as well as “one of the 
most highly trained motor vehicle operating 
and maintenance sections in the entire Na- 
tional Guard.” It demonstrated its profi- 
ciency in the Korean emergency, said General 
Hay, and is led today by essentially the same 
men who led it on active duty. 

“Tf,” said the Adjutant General, “any part 
of this Commonwealth were to be hit by a 
major natural disaster or nuclear attack, 
these men and their equipment would be 
worth their weight in gold.” And he adds 
that the proposal to eliminate them is “one 
of the most astounding and unbelievable 
aspects of this entire ill-advised and ill-con- 
sidered plan.” 

These are our men, and we don’t want to 
lose them or their organization. As General 
Hay says, “they can do everything from 
finding and setting up new sources of fresh 
water supply to clearing blocked streets and 
roads, and building bridges.” Maj, Gen. 
Henry K. Fluck, commanding the 28th Divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania Army National Guard, 
calis this reduction a gamble on the inten- 
tions of Khrushchey. Certainly, if there 
should be a nuclear attack, Pennsylyania 
would be one of a few States to bear the 
brunt of it. And the value of such a bat- 
talion as this, whether after such an attack 
or in any other emergency, should be evident 
even to the Comptroller of the Department 
of Defense. 
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There have been cynical comments from 
time to time on the political power of the 
National Guard and the Reserve Officers 
Association—with the implication that it is 
this political influence which keeps it going. 
That is a denigration of the magnificent 
reputation which the National Guard—and 
especially the Pennsylvania National 
Guard—has won in war and peace. But we 
hardly need to rise to the defense of the 
Guard here. It has made its own defense 
where the record fixes it too firmly to ever 
be dislodged. And this is the source of its 
influence. 

We shall be happy to incur the accusation 
of parochialism or provincialism for hoping 
that somebody—whether in Congress or in 
authority over the Department of Defense— 
withdraws this plan. It is true that the 
876th Battalion, of which General Hay has 
given such a glowing account, is located in 
and around Johnstown. But if it be pro- 
vincial selfishness to its value to 
the community, the State, and the Nation. 
let anyone who chooses make the most of it. 

We want and need this Guard organization 
here, as a safeguard for our community and 
the State at large. Although it may be just 
an entry on the account books to the Comp- 
troller of the Defense Department, it is a 
great deal more than that to those who 
understand what it really is, and what it can 
do if an emergency of any kind should sum- 
mon it into action. 


Mr. Speaker, the May edition of the 
National Guardsman contained an arti- 
cle which should receive the attention of 
every Member of the Congress, and I 
would like to have it inserted at this 
point: 

Tue Bic SLICE 

The Pentagon comes up with a plan to 
whack big chunks out of the Reserve Forces— 
all in the interest of greater readiness. 

At last, most of it finally has come out into 
the open—the latest in a seemingly endless 
series of plans to strengthen the Army Na- 
tional Guard and USAR by chopping big 
hunks out of them. 

These are the key elements: 

Eliminate four Army National Guard and 
four Army Reserve divisions (even Penta- 
gon spokesmen smile now when they use the 
euphemism, realine“ to describe what's in 
store). 

Nearly double the cut in overall troop 
strength—not 30,000, as had been indicated 
earlier—but 58,000 (35,000 of it from the 
ARNG). 

Eliminate, outright, 824 nondivisional units 
(about 500 out of the ARNG)—companties, 
detachments, etc. That would kill off more 
than 10 percent of the ARNG's units. 

Substitute separate brigades for the elim- 
inated divisions; keep the Division Head- 
quarters to oversee training of nondivisional 
units. 

Beef up six priority divisions out of those 
remaining to around 75 to 80 percent of war 
strength. It's expected that all these would 
be ARNG. 

Add 4,000 technicians—presumably all or 
most for the Army Reserve. 

Eventually increase the number of non- 

Reservists to take only annual field 
training, from 32,000 to 100,000. 

Under Secretary of the Army Stephen Ailes 
led into his defense of the plan before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Defense Depart- 
ment Appropriations last month with praise 
for “the manner in which the vast majority 
of National Guardsmen and reservists re- 
sponded to the [Berlin] callup” and pro- 
claimed that the Army is “convinced of the 
importance of the National Guard and Re- 
serve components to our national defense“: 
the proposed program “is not intended to 
downgrade the Reserves.” 
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DIVISIONS SLATED FOR ELIMINATION 


Out will go these infantry division—if 
Congress goes along with the Defense De- 
partment's plans: 

Army National Guard: 34th—Iowa-Ne- 
braska; 36th—Kansas-Missourl; 43d—Con- 
necticut- Rhode Island-Vermont; 5ist— 
Florida-South Carolina. 

Army Reserve: 79th—Pennsylvania-Mary- 
land-Delaware; 94th—Massachusetts; 96th— 
Arizona-Idaho-Montana-Utah - Washington- 
Nevada; 103d—Iowa-Minnesota-Wisconsin. 

A Defense Department news release said 
the choice of guard divisions subject to re- 
alinement was made on the basis of current 
combat readiness and potential for achiev- 
ing combat readiness; in the case of the 
USAR, an additional consideration was the 
military desirability of retaining one division 
in each of the six Continental Army areas. 

They'd be replaced in each instance by a 
separate infantry brigade, organized under 
the ROAD structure and containing four to 
six battalions each. The realined division 
headquarters, keeping about their present 
strength and grade structure, would direct 
peacetime training and support. 

TWENTY-FOUR PLANS CONSIDERED 

A program lined-out in the spring of 
1961, Mr. Ailes sald, would have increased 
manning levels of units, added 7,000 tech- 
nicians, provided extra funds for equipment 


maintenance, added another week of field 


training for high priority units, set up & 
postmobilization intensified combat training 
program, realined eight divisions, added 
three new brigades and a substantial num- 
ber of new units to reinforce the Active 
Army, and screened and pegged in advance 
fillers who regularly would go to summer 
camp with the high priority units. 

This would have involved 760,000 men in 
paid drill status, 27,770 technicians, and 
108,000 other men for field training only— 
costing $1,100 million as compared to the 
present $771 million. 

But as a result of the Berlin crisis call-up. 
and increase in Active Army combat divi- 
sions from 11 to 16, the program was changed 
(we have had no less than 24 plans, said 
Mr. Alles) to conform to revised readiness 
requirements. 

Mr. Ailes stated that analysis of require- 
ments for supporting units led to decision 
to cancel-out “certain units which are ob- 
solete, such as 90 millimeters Air Defense 
Batteries,” and to add certain units which 
are needed and are new to the structure, 
such as certain types of chemical companies. 
He emphasized the planned increase of 8 
brigades—up to a total of 1l—which, “in a 
high state of readiness, are particularly val- 
uable for certain specific area defense mis- 
sions, as corps troops, for rear area security, 
and for other important ends.” But he 
made no mention of the fact that the result 
would be lopping-off of 800-plus units, 
As for dropping the manning levels of the 
nonpriority divisions and supporting units, 
that still permits them to achieve the readi- 
ness which is required of them, he con- 
tended—a view which some Army witnesses 
seemed reluctant to support. 

Offsetting the cuts, Mr. Ailes contended. 
would be provision for about 80,000 more 
individual Army reservists, than now whose 
only training would be for 15 days in the 
field. 

He contended that the plan would main- 
tain a capacity for general mobilization. 

Under questioning by Chairman WILLIS 
RosertTson, of Virginia, and other subcom- 
mittee members, Mr. Ailes declared that 
purely military requirements—not budgetary 
considerations—prompted the plan, And 
at every turn it was evident that all the 
juggling around of plans was done within 
the rigid framework of a set budget. By the 
same token, he stoutly declared that the 
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Plan was the Army’s, not the Defense De- 
Partment's—though it was an open secret in 
Washington that it was a reluctant Army 
that had to develop a program in compliance 
with a broad but very emphatic Defense De- 
Partment order. 

Answering questions of Massachusetts’ 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Mr. Ailes con- 
ceded that the “Army Section 5” Committee 
hadn't gone along with the proposals, and 
that Defense Secretary McNamara's Reserve 
Forces Policy Board had knocked out one of 
the earlier ideas: to chop back some types of 
Units to 24 drills. 

It wasn't until the National Guard Bu- 
reau's Chief, Maj. Gen. D. W. McGowan, and 
the Army Reserve’s Maj. Gen, Frederick M. 
Warren, were called, that Mr. Ailes’ picture 
ot what wonderful things the plan would ac- 
Complish, became slightly clouded. Bound, 
of course, as are all Active Army officers, to 
support official policy, both nevertheless 
Made it clear under questioning that if they 
had their ‘druthers, they’d rather keep the 
Guard's and USAR’s strength. 

“Are you satisfied with the new program?” 
asked Senator SALTONSTALL. 

“Within strength and budgetary guide- 
lines, I think the Army Staff has made the 
best possible plan,” General McGowan re- 
Sponded. 

Asked about the effect on the present 
Priority system and troop structure, General 

eGowan replied that well over 800 units 
Would be eliminated—a statement that 
Seemed to have considerable impact among 
the Subcommittee members. It sparked a se- 
ries of questions bringing-out the fact that 
every State would be hit by loss of units— 
measured by the estimate that large States 
like California and New York would lose 29 
to 30 units out of the Army Guard alone. 
(Subsequently, someone evidently tried to 
Play-down this impact, giving newsmen to 
believe that many of the doomed outfits were 
two-man detachments.) 

Chairman Robertson wanted to know what 
Would be General MoGowan's plans If you 
had plenty of money” and Congress voted 

keep the Guard at 400,000 strength. The 
Bureau Chief unhesitatingly declared he'd 

ke to see at least 60 percent strength— 
rather than 52 percent—in the low-priority 
Units as a basis for more effective training, 
and to keep-up strength in Engineer, Med- 
ical and other type units that would be valu- 
able in recovery from post-nuclear attack. 

Under questioning in his turn, the Re- 
serves! General Warren tried to put a bright 
face on things by stating that “some things 
Will be better,” such as higher manning 
levels, and more technicians, but allowed as 

w he was sorry to see divisions go and felt 
that USAR needs 300,000 men rather than 
the 277,000 it would end-up with. 


JUSTIFICATION QUESTIONED 


Earlier—and before details of the plan had 


been dragged-out of the Pentagon by sena- 
toria] demands—the National Guard Associ- 
Stion's President William H. Harrison, Jr., 
haq bluntly assailed Pentagon spokesmen’s 
Pretexta that military requirements“ (a 
Word that bureaucrats have distorted out of 
b recognition from the meaning assigned 
at, Webster’s")—and not an arbitrarily-as- 

gned monetary straitjacket—dictated the 
new program, 

General Harrison expressed his conviction 
that the proposed strength figures for the 
Fuara, of 365,000 rather than 400,000, 

€ren't necessarily arrived at as a result of 

usslons with the Army General Staff or 
“sa upon the Army’s real needs for back- 

P of the active force, or with the advice of 

ons experienced and knowledgeable in 

conduct of the reserve programs. 
mains “requirements” in its dictionary 
or ning as against the Pentagon practice 

Tatlonalizing that it means what you're 
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permitted to have by those higher-up, he 
declared; 

“The size of our Army National Guard 
must be determined by the existing need, 
by requirements established and influenced 
in the final analysis by the international sit- 
uation, and, specifically, by the degree to 
which the freedom of this Nation is threat- 
ened by strong, aggressive, unfriendly na- 
tions. I feel that the 400,000 strength for 
the Army National Guard and the 300,000 
strength for the U.S. Army Reserve is but the 
minimum strength required as an adequate 
backup of our Active Army. I believe that 
the Army Staff would concur in this.” 

ARMED SERVICES GROUP SETS STUDY 

It was well to keep in mind that as of press- 
time, congressional consideration of the pro- 
posai had been limited to the budgetary 
aspect; it was the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittees of House and Senate that 
were trying to determine how much money 
they should recommend for the Guard and 
Reserve for the next fiscal year. 

Before the month was out, Representative 
Car. Vinson’s powerful House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, through a subcommittee 
headed by Representative F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
would be digging thoroughly into the plan 
itself. Without that group’s blessing—and 
the concurrence of State Governors on elimi- 
nating or changing around guard units 
the Pentagon was going to have a tough time 
making any drastic changes. 

NGAUS PRESIDENT SAYS RESERVE FORCE CUT IS 

NOT REALISTIC 


The following comment on the Defense 
Department's plan to reorganize the Army's 
Reserve components was made by Maj. Gen. 
Wiliam H. Harrison, Jr., president of the 
National Guard Association of the United 
States. 

“The Defense Department proposal to re- 
duce the strength of the Army's Reserve com- 
ponents by 58,000 men and to eliminate 8 
combat divisions and more than 800 com- 
pany-size units is an unrealistic plan that 
will not meet the realistic requirements of 
the Army for any type of war. Implementa- 
tion of the plan will reduce rather than in- 
crease the readiness of the Army's Reserve 
forces. 

“The plan was conceived in the office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
without regard for the actual requirements 
of the Army for backup forces in the event 
of war and without regard for forces that 
would be required in the continental United 
States for internal security and recovery 
from possible nuclear attack. The Army, 
although it will not be permitted to say so 
publicly, actually favors an increase in its 
Reserve forces to meet what it considers 
its mobilization requirements. 

“The proposed realinement will not re- 
sult in the increased readiness promised by 
Secretary of Defense McNamara, but it will 
deny opportunities for large numbers of 
young Americans to undergo voluntary mill- 
tary training at a time when the country 
should be giving this training to the largest 
possible number of young men. 

“I do not anticipate approval of the plan 
by the Governors of the States or the Mem- 
bers of Congress who have a sounder under- 
standing of the Nation's military require- 
ments than do the Pentagon's young and in- 
experienced slide-rule manipulators.” 


Mr. Speaker, a letter has been received 
from Subcommittee Chairman F. EDWARD 
Hésert, who is making a study on the 
Reserve posture, in response to my re- 
quest of May 2 to testify before the 
Armed Services Committee, and he in- 
dicates that I may appear during the 
week of May 14: 
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HONSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ~- 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN P, Sartor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JohN: This is in reference to your 
request for an opportunity to appear before 
my subcommittee in connection with the 
proposed realinement of the Army Reserve 
components. 

In accordance with your request, I will 
be happy to schedule you among the con- 
gressional witnesses who have requested to 
appear. Unfortunately, the subcommittee 
has not completed receipt of testimony from 
Army witnesses and, therefore, I am not pre- 
pared to give you a precise date for your 
appearance at this time. However, I antici- 
pate that congressional witnesses will appear 
before the subcommittee during the week 
beginning the 14th of May. 

You may rest assured that I will attempt 
to give you as much advance notice as 
possible. 

Thank you for your interest 
problem. 

Sincerely, 


in this 


F. Eowarp Hiserr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No, 3, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on aeai (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Senator Stuart Symington, of Missouri, 
Addresses West Virginia Lions Clubs 


Convention—Sees Emphasis on Sci- 


ence as One of Aids to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, our 
knowledgeable and esteemed colleague, 
the senior Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Symuncron], speaking extemporaneously 
and effectively to more than 650 persons 
in attendance at the international coun- 
Selors’ banquet of the West Virginia 
Lions Clubs annual convention in 
Charleston, May 11, 1962, declared that 
America must keep pace with its 
explorations. 

He said that one of the most promising 
roads to peace is through greater empha- 
sis on science. And, in discussing the 
dificult choices which must be made by 
the world powers in the field of nuclear 
energy, Senator SYMINGTON expressed 
the view that there either must be utili- 
Zation of the splitting of the atom for 
Civilized progress “or we must resign our- 
Selves to its use for the destruction of 
Civilization as we know it.” 

It was my privilege to have attended 
the significant event held in Charleston's 
Civic Center and to have had the honor 
of introducing my colleague. 

We heard reports which demonstrated 
that West Virginia Lions—as is true of 
Members of Lions groups everywhere— 
do much more than attend regular 
luncheon meetings. Governors of the 
four districts embracing Lions Clubs in 
172 West Virginia communities, reported 
to delegates to the 40th State convention 
that last year members raised almost 
$600,000 for community projects and 
Charities. Of this amount, more than 
$75,000 was used to purchase eyeglasses 
for children of school age, to pay for 
eye examinations, and to support gen- 
erally the Lions Sight Conservation 
Foundation. 

Senator SYMINGTON, in referring to 
the fact that profits from Lions pro- 
Motions also sent children to camps, 
Supported clinics and other programs in 
the public interest, declared that these 
ara the types of activities which set 
America apart from other countries of 
the world. He remarked appropriately 

t as long as this country can main- 
tain the spirit of cooperation and the 
ability to serve, it will remain strong. 

General chairman for the 3-day con- 
vention was Hiram King of the Cross 
Lanes Lions Club near Charleston. Wal- 
ter J. Purdy, of Ravenswood, an inter- 
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national director of Lions International, 

responded to the address of welcome by 

Mayor John Shanklin of Charleston. 

Ray C. Gore presided at the interna- 

tional counselors’ banquet, and intro- 

ductions were made at that event by 

Dudley Sims, of Charleston, who 

achieved distinction as the immediate 

past president of Lions International. 

Governor W. W. Barron and Com- 
merce Commissioner Hulett C. Smith 
headed a delegation of official and civic 
leaders who welcomed Senator SYMING- 
ton on his arrival at Kanawha Airport 
in Charleston. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp my remarks in presenting 
Senator SYMINGTON, and also excerpts 
of newspaper coverage of our colleague's 
meaningful address in the Charleston 
Gazette, Saturday, May 12, 1962. . 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, IN InTRODUC- 
TION OF SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON, AT 
THE WEST VRCINIA Lions STATE CONVEN- 
TION, BANQUET SESSION, CHARLESTON, W. 
Va, May 11, 1962 
It is particularly fitting that this gathering 

of West Virginia Lions should be addressed 

by a statesman of international reputation 
and long career in the public service. 

In all parts of the Mountain State, Lions 
are working together to serve neighbors, 
communities, and country. They sacrifice 
time and contribute financially so that 
worthwhile charities and civic projects 
might be advanced, and through their frater- 
nal associations and cooperative labors, 
build understanding and improved human 
relations. 

But, the concern of every American reaches 
beyond his own town and State. We are all 
personally involved in the search for ways in 
which to enhance the economic stability of 
our land, and so, are vitally interested in fis- 
cal matters, agricultural policy, foreign trade, 
and other areas which directly influence in- 
dividual prosperity. 

At the same time, through the eyes of our 
news media, we view with apprehension the 
worldwide hostility and deceit that threaten 
to hurl all humans into the abyss of full- 
scale nuclear war, Nations today hold an 
awesome power that goes far deeper than 
the mere overthrow of governments. Cae- 
gar, Napoleon, and Adolf Hitler—each 
changed the political course of history, but 
even they lacked the ultimate power to set 
civilization back a thousand years or re- 
duce it to a pile of sterile ash. 

And so, in this era of unparalleled chal- 
lenge at home and abroad, we must look for 
guidance to men of judgment, determina- 
tion, and sincerity. STUART SYMINGTON 18 
such a man. 

Widely experienced and highly success- 
ful in business, energetic in high adminis- 
trative offices of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment, and now in his 10th year of lead- 
dership in the U.S. Senate, the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri has earned genuine re- 
spect for his outspoken and perceptive stands 
on foreign and domestic problems. As an 


articulate and astute member of the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
Foreign Relations Committee, and Armed 
Services Committee, Senator SYMINGTON 
carries significant influence in our techno- 
logical programs and global policies. 

He does not, however, confine his efforts 
to the international scene. Agriculture, 
forestry, Government operations, and public 
works are all facets within our national 
economy wherein he has exercised vigorous 
and useful leadership. Of particular inter- 
est to West Virginians is his current work 
as chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
National Stockpile and Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves, which is of vital importance to our 
coal- and oil-producing State. 

Thus, we are indeed privileged to give a 
mountaineer welcome to our speaker tonight, 
a man conversant with Lions International 
and its vast contributions, cognizant of 
many of the problems we face in revitalizing 
our State, and dedicated to the task of assur- 
ing peace and prosperity for all Americans. 

Fellow Lions and friends, I deem it a high 
honor to present my esteemed colleague, the 
Senator from Missouri, the Honorable STUART 
SYMINGTON. 


From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, May 
12, 1962] 
PROGRESS OR RUIN—NuUCLEAR CHOICE HARD, 
SYMINGTON SAYS 

U.S. Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat, 
of Missouri, said here Friday night that it 
becomes clearer every day the world pow- 
ers have a hard choice to make in the field 
of nuclear energy. 

“We've either got to utilize the splitting of 
the atom for civilized progress,” SYMINGTON 
said, “or resign ourselves to its use for the 
destruction of civilization as we know it." 

SYMINGTON spoke as West Virginia Lions 
opened their 3-day State convention at the 
civic center. He was introduced by U.S. 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West Vir- 
ginia. 

SrMincton, longtime advocate of greater 
military strength and a 1960 candidate for 
President, said both the Russians and Amer- 
icans know they now have the military weap- 
ons to destroy one another any day they 
choose. 

The only solution now is reason, rule of 
law, and development of this great power for 
peaceful purposes, he said. 

So far Russia's Premier Khrushchey has 
resisted turning to rule of law as an ap- 
proach to global problems, he went on. But, 
SYMINGTON said, there are four reasons why 
he needs to make such an arrangement with 
the United States. 

He listed the reasons thus: 

No nation can ever win a war again. 

Every day which goes by the chances in- 
crease that war can be started by a mistake. 

The chances of making definitive decisions 
grows less and less each day because the 
number of nations with nuclear power is 
gradually Increasing. 

The cost of keeping prepared for war 
grows constantly more costly and this de- 
creases the amount of money that a nation 
can spend for domestic purposes. 

One of the most promising roads to peace, 
the Senator said, is through greater empha- 
sis on science. He discussed the penetration 
of space by both the United States and 
Russian and said the recent meetings of 
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astronauts of the two countries should help 
to promote better understanding. 

SYMINGTON also talked of Government 
stockpiling for war, noting that scientific 
developments in several areas have lessened 
the need for storing strategic war materials. 

He specifically mentioned rubber, quartz, 
and industrial dlamonds, saying science has 
been able to develop imitations better than 
the natural product. 


American Legion Supports U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting into the Recorp of May 14, 1962, 
the following statement of May 11, 1962, 
of the American Legion urging the 
United States to subscribe to an equita- 
ble share of the proposed United Nations 
loan subject to proper safeguards: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, _ 
May 11, 1962. 


Hon. Frances P. BOLTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mas. Botton: The American Le- 
gion has long held that the United Nations, 
imperfect as it may be, is essential to the 
struggle for the maintenance of peace in 
the world. The United Nations is facing a 
financial crisis which will impede, if not nul- 
lify, its effectiveness, 

Believing that the United Nations must be 
given every opportunity to succeed in its 
mission, the American Legion’s national ex- 
ecutive committee at Indianapolis on May 
2-3, 1962, approved Resolution 42 (attached), 
urging the United States to subscribe to an 
equitable share of the proposed United Na- 
tions loan. 

The American Legion also called upon our 
Government to initiate proper action to 
deny voting privileges of member nations 
unless they meet their financial obligation 
to the United Nations. 

I am pleased to forward this information 
to you and the other members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. Bacon, 


RESOLUTION 42—UNITED NATIONS BOND ISSUE 


Whereas the United Nations, though im- 
perfect, is the only world forum existing for 
the dissemination of international views and 
opinions; and 

Whereas it is essential for the continu- 
ance of the United Nations that the mem- 
ber nations abide by the basic principles of 
the organtzatlon's charter as well as by its 
regulations and rules of procedure; and, 
specifically.in the matter of the discharge of 
financial obligations arising from regular 
and extraordinary assessments levied for the 
proper conduct of the business of the United 
Nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Legion assembled 
in Indianapolis, Ind., May 2-3, 1962, That 
the American Legion supports enactment of 
legislation to authorize the United States to 
subscribe to an equitable share of the pro- 
posed United Nations loan, provided there 
are adequate and effective safeguards for re- 
payment of said loan; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion urges 
our Government to request the United Na- 
tions to invoke the specific section of its 
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Charter, article 19, to the end that those 
member nations who are delinquent in the 
discharge of their obligations shall be de- 
nied all voting privileges until they have 
complied with all of their financial responsi- 
bilities. 


. American Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, one of 
the most important requirements for an 
effective democracy is, as we all know, 
an enlightened citizenry. This need is 
especially acute in these present days, 
when an alien philosophy is waging a 
battle for control over men’s minds. 
Therefore, I deem it valuable to con- 
sider an article by George E. Sokolsky 
which recently appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post. In the article, Mr. Sokol- 
sky presents a concise account of the 
workings of the American Government, 
and attempts to define more precisely, 
the roles of the various parts of the 
Government, especially the executive 
branch. In giving the American people 


-& better knowledge of their own govern- 


mental system, he is providing a positive 
step in the promotion of democracy and 
the fight against communism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THESE Days—AMeERICAN GOVERNMENT 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


My friend and colleague, Westbrook Pegler, 
wrote a sentence which gives me an oppor- 
tunity to return to a favorite subject, name- 
ly, the increasing lack of precision in de- 
scribing our form of government. We have 
three coeval branches in our government: 
the legislative, executive and judicial. They 
are equal in authority, but there is a system 
of checks and balances in the Constitution 
which ties them together while simulta- 
neously keeping them apart. 

The executive consists of an elected ad- 
ministration which includes the President, 
the Cabinet, the independent agencies and 
more recently, such war agencies as the Na- 
tional Security Council, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, etc. 

The President is absolute in his authority 
over the Cabinet. Our Constitution makes 
no provision for independent Cabinet offi- 
cers, They are all secretaries to the Presi- 
dent, assistants to him, the effective servants 
of his policy. Pegler says: 

“The Department of Justice was so partial 
to any administration whose creature it 
happened to be that the idea of enforce- 
ment of laws against the party's own hench- 
men was ridiculous in a bitter way.“ 

If an Attorney General disagrees with the 
policies of his President, he is always free 
to resign and to make a public statement as 
to the reason for his resignation. In Great 
Britain, of course, it is different. Each 
Cabinet officer is elected to Parliament and 
therefore holds office in his own right. He 
does not resign from Parliament if he leaves 
the Cabinet. He may defend his course by 
a speech in Parliament, as a result of which 
the Government might fall and a new elec- 
tion would have to be held. 
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Our form of government has a long his- 
tory, preceding the Constitution (1788). 
Since the Constitution was adopted, there 
have been 23 amendments to it; the first 10, 
generally referred to as the Bill of Rights, 
are really an integral part of the original 
document and some of them appeared 
earlier in some colonial charters and in the 
constitutions of newly formed States. With- 
out them, the Constitution could not have 
been adopted. 

The prohibition amendment was canceled 
out by the antiprohibition amendment, Of 
the 23 amendments, therefore, 12 have not 
really been amendments. The remaining 
11 in no substantial manner altered our form 
of government, which is today perhaps the 
most unchanged form of government on 
earth. And in it, the Department of Justice 
is an office which is part of the administra- 
tion and is therefore under the final direc- 
tion of the President, who alone is responsi- 
ble to the citizens for it at an election. 

A citizen who finds himself enmeshed in 
a quarrel with the Department of Justice 
has three possible recourses; 

1. He may go into the courts and bring a 
complaint either as to law or equity. The 
Federal courts, on the whole, have a long 
history of jealous independence of the ad- 
ministration and the Attorney General does 
not necessarily win his case. 

2. He might appeal to a congressional 
committee for an investigation. This is a 
political act, because Congress is a political 
body. 

3. The citizen might appeal to the Presi- 
dent, to his Senator or Representative, or 
to the press. 

It is unfortunate that in this generation, 
even informed persons speak loosely of our 
form of government and of the respon- 
sibilities of particular officials. Perhaps a 
reason for this is that as the executive has 
grown so enormously and so many personal- 
ities emerge Into headlines, the centers of 
authority and responsibility are often ob- 
scured. 

For instance, the foreign policy of this 
country is the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent. He alone makes final decisions, The 
Secretary of State is the President's assist- 
ant in this field. In the Kennedy adminis- 
tration there are many men of outstanding 
reputations. Some even possess political 
power and have followings. Adlai Steven- 
son, for instance, was twice a candidate for 
the Presidency; Averell Harriman had been 
Governor of New York State; "Soapy" Wil- 
liams of Michigan, 

But the final responsibility rests with the 
President, Any one of these men may agree 
or disagree with him but the decision is his. 
When William Jennings Bryan, several times 
a candidate for President and beloved by 
many Democrats, disagreed with President 
Woodrow Wilson, it was Bryan who got out. 
When James Byrnes disagreed with President 
Truman, Byrnes got out. 

Under our system, on the executive side 
there are no men around the President, 2° 
ruling circles, no assistant Presidents. There 
is only an elected President, 


Sue Your Neighbor First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Wal- 
den Citizen Herald of May 10. 
excellent weekly paper appears in my 
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district and I am sure the editorial is 
written by its fine editor, Ray Dulye. 


In reading the article we can be par- 
doned for having a slight twinge of 
nostalgia. Yes, there was some good in 
the thought that you did not sue your 
neighbor. It was good to play and live 
together as real neighbors, and not just 
be neighbors in name and on account of 
proximity. 

Hohum. Times have changed indeed. 


The editorial follows: 
Sue Your NEIGHBOR FIRST 


One day, when we were kids, Billy Simms, 
our centerfielder, raced back to catch a 
long, high fly. Just as he turned to glove 
the ball, he stepped into a hole, took a 
header, and came up with a broken leg. 

Billy's family paid the whole bill—doc- 
tors, nurse, hospital, ambulance, and every- 
thing, and wouldn't think of suing the man 
who owned the lot. The owner had been 
kind enough to let us kids play on his lot 
anytime we wanted, and it would have been 
the meanest trick in the world to sue him. 
We knew that and so did our parents. 

Then there was time we were playing 
Sandlot football on the same field. Fatso 
Cahill made a wide end run smack into a 
barbed wire fence and ripped his face and 
neck and shoulders so bad he needed some 
Sewing up. Pete's folks never thought of 
suing the man who owned the lot. 

A lot of us got banged up on that patch 
of grass, but it was all in fun and none of 
Us or our parents ever blamed the owner 
of the field for what we had done to our- 
Selves. 

Today it’s changed. Anyone owning a lot 
has to protect himself as soon as he takes 
title because his real estate is an attractive 
hazard for all the kids in town. He should 
Put up a big, no-trespassing sign—and a 
fence, too. And if he ever sees kids playing 
On his lot he should run them off fast. 

This is all because nowadays when a kid 
goes on your lot and falls and scratches his 
face and hands in the raspberry bushes, you 
Will be sued for damages. You and your lot 
have hurt the kid—mayhbe permanently. He 
has a slew of hospital and doctor bills. His 
Parents have been deprived of his suddenly 
Valuable services and have suffered grievous 
mental anguish. 

Thirty, forty, years ago anybody who 
Would sue you for that was a stinker. To- 
day you have to accept it as part of modern 
living. You are brainwashed to believe that 
folks are not really suing you—they’re suing 
the insurance company. 

If your kid cracks an ankle on my lot, 
You will sue me and we'll still be the best 
Of friends. And I will wait till my kid plays 
in your backyard and trips over his own 
two left feet and busts his wrist. And I will 
Sue you back. No hard feelings, of course. 
After all, we're only suing the insurance 
Company; they've got plenty of money. 

That's the reason—greedy, avaricious, and 
Nasty—that the open lots and fields and 
Meadows that could continue to be the 
Much-needed playing fields for so many 
American kids are off limits. 

Kids could play on these flelds today, the 
Way their dads and moms did, a generation 
or so ago, except that some kids’ folks are 
Boing to want to sue the owner if and when 
their moppet gets a lump or two. 

It seems we have come to love suing thy 
Neighbors’ insurance company better than 
loving thy neighbor, any more—R.J.D, 
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American-German Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a column en- 
titled “All Must Be Learned,” by Mr. 
Joseph Alsop, appearing in today’s issue 
of the Washington Post. The article 
deals with American-German relations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MATTER or Facr—Aut Must Be LEARNED 

(By Joseph Alsop) 

Bonn.—"All must be learned.” 

Bitterness, nostalgia for another time, the 
irony that is one of Konrad Adenauer’s trade- 
marks, even a kind of self-mockery which is 
very much less characteristic—all these 
could be detected, intermingled and in con- 
flict, in the strange single sentence. The 
Chancellor spoke with doom-like finality, al- 
most as though he were pronouncing an 
epitaph. 

Thus he replied to the question, whether 
“communications had completely broken 
down” between the German and the Ameri- 
can Governments. The question was pref- 
aced by a reference to the unfailing intimacy, 
the unquestioning trust which formerly pre- 
vailed. When the Chancellor answered with 
those words, he was in fact admitting a total 
breakdown of German-American communi- 
cations; and the manner of his admission 
was in truth a kind of epitaph on the close 
partnership of the past. 

Only a little while after the meeting at 

which this admission was so grimly offered, 
the word came through that U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Walter Dowling had requested a meeting 
with the Chancellor to present a personal 
message from the President. That fact alone 
was enough to revive hope of better things 
to come. Furthermore, throughout the 
whole course of a very long interview, the 
aged but still incisive Chancellor kept re- 
turning to the theme that any emphasis on 
Western differences would only aid the cause 
of the enemies of the West. 
For both these reasons, all details of this 
talk with Adenauer were off the record, ex- 
cept the single, inescapable admission that 
German-American communication had been 
almost wholly interrupted, at least for a 
while. Only one other specific point may be 
touched upon, because it is common knowl- 
edge in Bonn, 

After the famous Bonn leak of the Ameri- 
can proposals for a Berlin bargain Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk sent German Foreign 
Minister Gerhard Schroeder a telegram of 
protest whose violence of language was ex- 
ceded only by the self-righteousness of its 
tone. Foreign Minister Schroeder returned 
a relatively mild answer, but when Chancel- 
lor Adenauer saw the Rusk message, he all 
but declared it inadmissisble and non- 
received. The Rusk message left a deep 
wound, which will take long in healing. 

The incident needs to be known, because 
it reveals so much. The Kennedy adminis- 
tration bristles with brilliant men, but none 
of them has rebuilt a broken nation, or 
has taken the lead in restoring a vigorous 
political life among the ruins of a vicious 
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past, or has served as the coarchitect of a 
grand alliance. Whatever his faults may be, 
these are Chancellor Adenauer's accomplish- 
ments. President Kennedy himself still re- 
members and respects them, but a good 
many of his subordinates do not. And this 
is both bad style and bad politics. 

After a decent respect, what else is want- 

ing to restore a viable German-American re- 
lationship? The answer can be given in a 
single phrase—a rapid renewal of the former 
intimacy and frankness. 
There is no use entering here into the 
Tunacies of the Americans or the follies of 
the Germans in the miserable period which 
culminated in Chancellor Adenauer's explo- 
sive press conference in Berlin. The essen- 
tial point Is that real intimacy and frankness 
have been wholly lacking from the start. 

There can be no intimacy and frankness, 
of course, if Washington increasingly echoes 
the British line (so reminiscent of the old 
line about bothersome Czechs) that the Ger- 
mans are selfish and unreasonable because 
they allow vital national interests to in- 
fluence their Judgment of the Berlin prob- 
lem. 

There can be no intimacy and frankness, 
either, unless Washington insists that thé 
Germans must share the responsibility, 
either for a Berlin settlement or for the risks 
arising from the absence of a settlement. 
Ducking this responsibility has been the 
basic German fault, just as failing to insist 
upon the German responsibility has been the 
major American tactical error. 

After what has passed, of course, it will 
be very difficult indeed for the governments 
of John F. Kennedy and Konrad Adenauer 
to restore the old German-American rela- 
tionship. They will almost have to begin all 
over again, as they were meeting one another 
for the first time; so to say. 

Yet when I left the long, high, cool room 
with the view over the Rhine, where the 
Chancellor customarily received visitors, I 
felt far more hope than when I entered. 
Judging by his Berlin press conference, it 
seemed that the Chancellor had already 
abandoned the ancient German-American 
partnership in favor of the new Franco-Ger- 
man partnership, It seemed in fact that the 
voice of the United States had ceased to 
count for anything, in the very place where 
the U.S. voice used to count the most. 

But this, one may now be sure, is incorrect. 
Much harm has been done to the German- 
American relationship, but no harm has been 
done that is past remedying by wise effort. 
Instead of counting grievantes, the Wash- 
ington policymakers had better begin count- 
ing the cost of not making such an effort. 


A Taxpayer Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it may be 
a long time ago according to the history 
books since the colonists rose up in 
righteous wrath over the heavy yoke of 
British taxation and oppression, but is 
the Boston Tea Party so long ago that 
history can't repeat itself? If we con- 
tinue to “tax and tax and spend and 
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spend ourselves into bankruptcy,” the 
dire prophecy, “then the capitalists can 
fall like overripe fruit into our hands,” 
may come to a tragic conclusion. 

Let us resolve never to let this prophecy 
come true. Let us take stock of our re- 
sources and evaluate present conditions; 
determine what program is necessary 
and what is not. Let us see where we 
can retrench a little and see where we 
can “do for ourselves” and not where 
“our country has to do for us.” 

Our citizens are speaking up from all 
over the country, demanding the con- 
sideration of the constitutionality of 
each issue before the Congress. They are 
demanding less Government control and 
more individual and local responsibility. 
A great deal of concern and considerable 
discontent is being expressed. Under 
our republic form of government there 
has been the greatest opportunity for 
all to exercise their God-given privi- 
leges of ability and intelligence to learn, 
to grow, to prosper, to enjoy well-being 
and prosperity. Our forefathers were 
wise and farseeing when framing our 
Constitution. It has lived this long and 
so well because we have abided by it, 
but it seems to me some of these social- 
istic-type measures which are proposed 
definitely stray away from the meaning 
and intent of the Constitution. We can 
maintain the strength and prosperity 
of our country only by protecting those 
individual freedoms guaranteed us under 
the Constitution. 

It has previously been pointed out that 
the graduated tax system was another 
means advocated by the Communists to 
bring about the gradual decay and final 
assimilation of capitalist countries. 
Some people feel we could be on the road 
to taxing our so-called middle class into 
extinction. Is not it time we had a thor- 
ough study and overhaul of our whole 
taxation systems? There is no doubt 
that some of these wartime discrimina- 
tory taxes could well be eliminated, and 
this prerogative returned to the individ- 
ual States for us if the need should 
arise. We should take a long look at 
the income tax which is becoming con- 
fiscatory in nature and reevaluate the 
withholding provision. It seems to me 
the greatest danger of the withholding 
principle is that it tends to make people 
forget just how much tax they are pay- 
ing. If they had to take their check- 
book out and write a check for their in- 
come tax each year, it would give each 
of us an opportunity to pause and think 
before we demanded additional services 
from the Government. People are in- 
clined to overlook the fact that a govern- 
ment which is big enough to give us all 
the services we desire, is also big enough 
to take away everything we possess. 
Many of these programs we feel so nec- 
essary can better be accomplished lo- 
cally and with the expenditure of fewer 
funds. I was one of the Members of 
Congress who introduced legislation pro- 
viding for a tax commission to conduct a 
thorough tax study and report their rec- 
ommendations back to the Congress, and 
I wish this suggestion would be seriously 
considered by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 
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Evidence of what our people through- 
out the country are thinking on vital is- 
sues affecting our freedom and well- 
being is the following typical letter sent 
to me from one of my constituents in 
North Dakota, a responsible county of- 
ficial. 

Mr. Speaker, since the sentiment ex- 
pressed by a county official in one of our 
small counties in North Dakota is typi- 
cal of sentiments expressed in letters I 
receive daily from constituents all over 
my State of North Dakota, I believe it is 
indicative of the desire of the vast ma- 
jority of our citizens to have a better 
opportunity to do as was suggested by 
our President in his inaugural address 
in January of 1961; namely, do for them- 
selves those things which they can bet- 
ter do for themselves when the Federal 
Government does not interfere. 

Under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include the above- 
mentioned letter from one of my con- 
stituents in the Appendix of the RECORD; 

Laxora, N. DAK. 
April 19, 1962. 
Hon. Don L. SHORT, 
Representative, State of North Dakota, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SHORT: The April 16, 1962, issue 
of the U.S. News & World Report magazine 
has just called attention to the fact that our 
President, John F. Kennedy, has an estimated 
income of $180,000 a year, after taxes. This 
information is considered news and is, I'm 
sure, read with great pride and satisfaction 
by many American citizens. 

I wonder if there are as many American 
citizens interested in the following figures? 

I am one of 18 monthly employed per- 
sons (including duly elected county of- 
cials), working in the various offices in the 
Nelson County Courthouse. Here are the 
interesting figures: The average yearly in- 
come, of the 18 persons, is $3,582 per year 
before taxes. The average income withhold- 
ing tax on this average income of $3,582 
per year is $669.80 per year. 

The above figures represent a very small 
cross-section of the people in this country 
who are trying to support themselves and 
lead useful lives. With our present Govern- 
ment so devoted to spending our tax dollars 
and bent on demanding even more taxes, is 
there any wonder that many of us are be- 
ginning to wonder just how long we can af- 
ford to live in these United States? ~ 

I believe our President should be reminded 
that there are many people in this county 
living on small incomes who do not want 
to become part of a welfare setup in order to 
exist. Americans need less government not 
more government and definitely a return to 
a constitutional government. 

Please be informed that the little people of 
America are waking up to the fact that 
changes must be made in our Government 
and that the time to make these changes 
is now. 

The following are my views on a few of 
the important issues before our Government 
at this time. Your stand on these and other 
issues is being considered by many. 

1. I do not favor Government aid to 
education. This matter is for local govern- 
ment. 

2, I do not favor the Government plan for 
medical aid to aged. This responsibility 
rests with individual persons. 

3. I question the value of the United Na- 
tions. The United States must not become 
subjected to U.N. rule and should not bear 
the greater part of its financial support. 

4. I believe in less Government control of 
agriculture and business. America was 
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founded on free enterprise and this freedom 
must not be lost. 

5. I do not favor the development pro- 
gram purposed for South America. Friends 
can not be bought. Our foreign aid pro- 
grams have proven this. 

6. The State Department and other de- 
partments of our huge Government must 
be reorganized and become departments with 
purpose and responsibility. 

7. I believe our country must get on a 
stronger financial footing in order that tax 
reductions can be made, High taxes and 
high living costs are creating great problems 
for those of us on small incomes. 

I only ask that you consider the constitu- 
tionality of each issue that comes before 
you. Will you help our country to again 
become free and strong or will you be blamed 
for helping continue this terrible downward 
trend? I believe the choice is yours. 

Yours for a true United States, 
LYDIA NORGAARD, 
Nelson County Treasurer. 


The Radical Ultraconservative Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
radical right is isolationist in its ap- 
proach to foreign affairs and negative on 
domestic policy, stressing what it is 
against and using the popular feeling of 
anticommunism to cloak the true con- 
sequences of its teachings. It shows mis- 
trust and lack of faith in our govern- 
mental institutions by casting suspicion 
on leading government officials, and by 
using the familiar technique of dogmatic 
and unproved charges stubbornly main- 
tained. It embraces the dangerous as- 
sumption that only internal communism 
and alleged treason in high places have 
prevented the United States from having 
its own way in world affairs. 

In this connection the letter by Dr. 

J. Carman, formerly dean of 
Columbia College in New York, presents 
very interestingly the present situation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
his letter which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune, February 19, 1962. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN LIBERAL ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N.Y., February 19, 1962. 
Re ultraconservatlam futile, 
To the New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Although the United States has a basically 
liberal tradition, the ultraconservative ele- 
ment has also always existed. The present 
so-called conservative wave has been identi- 
fiable in various forms over the years. The 
frustrations resulting from the superficial 
appearance of the apparent irresistibility of 
the advance of communism throughout the 
world are largely responsible for the current 
revival of this extremism. 


forms of reaction whose primary dogmas 
cluded violent opposition to communism. 
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but these aberrations of the social system 
have almost vanished. Recent history dem- 
onstrates that the most intelligent and effec- 
tive opposition to communism exists where 
fundamental freedoms and economic stabil- 
ity are so secure that ultraradical doctrines 
have attracted only a very small following. 
Liberals oppose communism with a positive 
and constructive program. 

Rabble rousing, jingoism, and fanaticism 
are a threat to our domestic institutions and 
to our international relations, Liberals 
would welcome a genuine conservative oppo- 
sition, loyal to the basic beliefs and traditions 
of our country and not given to the extrem- 
ism which oversimplifies the problems fac- 
ing us and their solutions. 

Harry J. CARMAN, 
Chairman, American Liberal Associa- 
tion. 


Tax Credit for Replacements of Obsolete 
and Inefficient Machinery and Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or j 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in the 
April 1962 issue of Indiana Bildor News, 
there appeared an article entitled “Busi- 
ness Would Get Break Under Two Bills 
Introduced by Senator HARTKE.” It is 
gratifying to me that Mr. Robert R. 
Brown, editor of the publication, and the 
Homebuilders Association of Indiana, 
Inc., have made public this excellent ex- 
planation of my bills, S. 720 and S. 467. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Business Wowi Ger Break UNDER Two 

BILLS INTRODUCED sy SENATOR HARTKE 


A bill which will help stimulate economic 
growth and activity and provide additional 
Jobs by the revision of our outmoded depre- 
Clation policy has been introduced by U.S. 
Senator Vance Hartke, Democrat, of Indiana. 

Through this biil, S. 720, replacement of 
obsolete and inefficient machinery and equip- 
ment will be possible. The bill permits the 
allowance of reinvestment depreciation de- 
ductions. 

Under this concept, reinvestment depre- 
Clation, past depreciation deductions are ad- 
justed to conform with current replacement 
Costs. 

To the construction industry, it will mean 
the building of new plants, and buying new 
and modern machinery and equipment. To 
the homebuilder, a vital segment of the 
Hoosier construction industry, it will mean 
that when more jobs are created and more 
People are employed and there is a greater 
distribution of income, more people will be 
able to buy homes. To the contractor it 
Nil mean that new equipment can be 
bought, and thus deductions on his income 
tax can be made. 

The present administration is proposing an 
8-percent tax credit, which is all well and 
Bood, but the question has arisen: Does 
this go far enough and who will it help? 

The answer to this question is that it 
Probably does not go far enough if American 
economy is to be stimulated to a pulsating 
fervor needed to “get America on the move,” 
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Second, the small businesses are not as- 
sisted enough in the proposed 8-percent tax 
ote t like they would be under the Hartke 

II. 

Therefore, it seems evident that converg- 
ing economic forces could make 1962 the 
year when, at long last, American business- 
men will get some relief from present anti- 
quated depreciation policies of the Federal 
Govenment. 

In a speech recently given to the New York 
State chapter of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Senator HARTKE said, “It 
is no secret that many American business- 
men know how to do a better job. Their 
only question is ‘With my investment, with 
my money tied up, how can I afford to do 
it better?” 

At present, the Senator said, Business- 
men are doing the best they can with what 
they have, and what they have, essentially, is 
old, tired, machinery which is just doing a 
half-hearted substantially inadequate task." 

Lack of adequate depreciation allowances 
today has resulted in a situation where many 
general contractors are forced to use out- 
moded machinery to build new, modern 
structures, Senator HARTKE said. 

He said the U.S. present depreciation ma- 
chinery was conceived in the depression 
years of the 1930's and is no longer adequate. 

“Without exception, the industrial nations 
of the world, other than ourselves, have 
adopted the liberal and progressive depre- 
ciation systems,“ he said. ‘Their industrial 
machinery is newer and more efficient than 
much of ours, partly because of the Marshall 
plan and other types of aid, and partly be- 
couse of the tax incentives to scrap a good 
machine in favor of a better one. This is 
one of the prime causes of the difficulties 
so many of our manufacturers have in meet- 
ing foreign competition.” 

For private industry to replace all of its 
obsolete equipment would take about $100 
billion, Senator HARTKE said, and the amount 
is estimated to grow by $5 to $6 billion a 
year. 

“This condition is primarily the result of 
a continuous, and continuing failure to per- 
mit the managers of industry to deduct from 
taxable income an amount, called deprecia- 
tion, sufficient for them to maintain existing 
machinery and to replace it when it becomes 
uneconomical to operate.” 

Senator HARTKE said the administration 
had stated recently that it would push for 
more liberal depreciation allowances on cap- 
ital spending as the first step in a program 
of comprehensixe tax reform. 

His own plan for depreciation liberaliza- 
tion, the Senator said, was embodied in a 
bill he introduced in January 1961, and 
which is before Congress again this year. 
This measure, Senate bill 720, would allow 
an income tax deduction for that part of re- 
investment above depreciated cost. and up 
to a fixed amount. 

Under this concept, Senator HARTKE said, 
“past depreciation deductions are adjusted 
to conform with current replacement costs.” 

The Senator said testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 1959 
indicated that gross revenue losses to the 
Government under stich a bill as his would 
be offset by taxes on the increased income 
that would be generated by added reinvest- 
ment of funds. 

He said that Canada reported no loss of 
revenue resulting from the use of a deprecia- 
tion system more liberal than his proposal. 

SECOND BILL OFFERS ASSOCIATIONS TAX 
DEDUCTION 


A bill pending in the U.S. Senate is worthy 
of the attention, not only of the Homebuild- 
ers Association of Indiana, Inc., but other 
associations. 

It is S. 467, introduced by Senator VANCE 
HARTKE, Democrat, of Indiana. The bill 
would allow tax deductions for funds paid to 
trade associations to influence legislation. 
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The Internal Revenue Service has ruled 
that such funds are not tax deductible, but 
Senator HARTKE said he believes this ruling 
“threatens freedom of expression, freedom to 
organize, to petition Congress and State and 
local governments.” 

Senator Hartke has called for support of 


"his bill in order to “see that legitimate ex- 


penses of carrying a message to Congress and 
other legislative bodies are considered legiti- 
mate and deductible business expenses.” 


Economic High Command 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Eliot 
Janeway, the noted economist, has, with 
characteristic foresight, pointed out the 
grave implications for the United States 
of the Soviet economic offensive. In 
many fields, we are beginning to feel the 
impact of this drive which could have 
effects for the free world which would 
be as harmful as military defeats, 

In a recent address to the students of 
Texas Wesleyan University, Mr. Jane- 
way set forth sound recommendations 
for firm U.S. action in this economic 
struggle. 

For the benefit of my colleagues and 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
set forth a summary of these recom- 
mendations herewith: 

The United States needs a new economic 
warfare high command similar to that cre- 
ated during the emergency of World War II 
to cope with the aggression of the Axis 
Powers, Economist Eliot Janeway has urged. 

Speaking to the students and faculty of 
Texas Wesleyan College, Mr. Janeway, who 
publishes the weekly Janeway Service, said: 
“The Soviet economic offensive is gaining 
momentum in South America, and the oil 
economy of Venezuela—benefitting as it does 
from the greatest concentration of U.S. in- 
vestment in Latin America—is not its major 
target, as Cuba was in the late 195078.“ 

“By bartering cut-price oil for goods in 
Latin America, the Soviets have penetrated 
the economies to the south, while simul- 
taneously putting a squeeze on Venezuela— 
which Russia does every time she moves in 
on any new oll market anywhere,“ Janeway 
sald. 

Janeway explained that even offers by the 
Soviets to barter bargain-basement, oll have 
a deflationary effect on the price structure 
of the free world’s fuel economy. 

“When prices drop and when traditional 
export markets are lost, economies like 
Venezuela's lose their earnings, and govern- 
ments like Venezuela's lose their flexibility. 
So does our Government. For lower oil 
prices around the free world mean lower 
earnings and lower tax collections here at 
home; and they mean more import dumping 
everywhere,” Janeway warned. 

The economist stated that Russian oil can 
be kept out of Monroe Doctrine waters if the 
United States goes on a counteroffensive co- 
ordinated by a new economic warfare high 
command and geared to stabilize free world 
markets by speeding up the flow of com- 
modities around it. 

He that the United States switch a 
portion of its foreign aid now directed to 
o- importing nations from cash to oil pur- 
chase drafts. These drafts would be usable 
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at the supply points of free world oil-export- 
ing nations. 

“By shifting part of our foreign ald from 
cash (which gets spent every which way) to 
oil drafts, we would ease pressure on our 
Treasury while doubling the effectiveness of 
the aid we are giving. We do want to give,, 
and to have what we give used, so that oth- 
ers may prosper. Cash foreign aid is failing 
to accomplish this end. Commodity foreign 
aid, particularly oll foreign aid, would ac- 
complish our purpose of strengthening and 
stabilizing the free world economy. 

"In the present atmosphere of payments 
squeeze and worry about currency availabil- 
ity, cash foreign aid is likely to be even less 
effective than it has been. Oil drafts would 
accomplish those objectives which cash has 
failed to win, and they would do so without 
raising familiar cries of ‘Yankee imperial- 
ism'," Janeway concluded. ; 


Communications and Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, one of the 
ablest, most forward looking, and dedi- 
cated Americans I have been privileged 
to know is Gen. David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the board, Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica. On the 16th of March General 
Sarnoff addressed the National Health 
Forum in New York on the subject of 
“Communications and Health.” It is a 
most timely, excellent, and challenging 
address. I do hope it may be widely 
read and I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNICATIONS AND MEDICINE 


It is a novel and challenging experience to 
attempt a layman's diagnosis of a subject 
relating to medicine, and to do so before a 
group of medical experts. In approaching it, 
I recall the comment of a British nobleman, 
Lord Rochester. “Before I got married,” he 
said, “I had six theories about bringing up 
children. Now I have six children and no 
theories.” 

Unlike Lord Rochester, I have gone from 
three children to eight grandchildren, and I 
still have several theories left. Purely coin- 
cidentally, they bear on the subject sug- 
gested to me this morning, “Communica- 
tions and Medicine,” and they relate specifi- 
cally to my fleld of electronics, where the 
primary function is the communication of 
information, 

I believe that electronics offers as many 
avenues for advance in medical communica- 
tions as it has, over the years, for communi- 
cations in other flelds. The very theme of 
your National Health Forum, “Better Com- 
munications for Better Health,” suggests 
that you, too, sense this need for rapport be- 
tween your ancient art and science of medi- 
cine and my young one of electronics. 

COMMUNICATIONS: THE BROAD PROBLEM 


How do we meet this need? 

First, I think, by an understanding of a 
problem that has become basic to almost 
every area of human endeavor. It is the 
problem of progress—the accelerated, diver- 
sified, omnibus type of 20th century prog- 
ress. 
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Since 1900, there has been more scientific 
and technological progress than in all the 
previous centuries of recorded history and 
this progress is proceeding at an ever ac- 
celerating pace. Developments that once 
would have required many scientific life- 
times are now compressed into a few months, 
It took half a century to move from me- 
chanical office machines to modern comput- 
ers; but it took less than a decade to in- 
crease the speed of these computers a thou- 
sandfold. It took 40 years—from the Wright 
brothers to the Second World War—to push 
fiying speeds up to 500 miles an hour; but 
less than 15 years to go from 500 miles to the 
18,000 miles an hour at which manmade 
satellites now circle the globe. 

How profoundly the world has altered in 
these 15 years. A hermit emerging today 
from a 1946 refuge would never have heard 
of earth and solar satellites or atomic reac- 
tors. Automation would be an alien word. 
He would never have flown in a jetplane, 
had his laundry washed with a synthetic 
detergent, or seen the inside of a glass-walled 
building. He would never have watched 
color television or listened to stereophonic 
music. 

This vast spawning of new products and 
services, and new information about them, 
has created a classic dilemma. Is a great 
quantity of new information truly useful if 
it does not reach those who are trained to 
use it? There was more than levity in the 
recent comment of a Harvard librarian that 
if new books continued to arrive at the 
present rate, it will not be long before the 
books crowd the students off the campus. 

Even the weatherman suffers from an in- 
formation surplus. The R.C.A.-built Tiros 
weather satellite was designed to provide in- 
formation that could lead to greater preci- 
sion in the much maligned art of forecasting. 
It did just that. In the 3 months between 
its orbiting and the end of its operating life, 
Tiros I produced over 22,000 pictures of the 
earth's cloud cover. But the Weather Bu- 
reau—submerged in these informational 
riches—had to hire four new specialists just 
to index and classify the pictures. 

Before the war, when anyone talked about 
electronics, he was talking about a single 
product, radio, With a good background in 
radio, a man could do his Job with reason- 
able competence, Today, electronics en- 
compasses a dozen different businesses, and 
the executive must have a working knowl- 
edge of each. It is not unusual at R.C.A, to 
start the day with a meeting about space 
vehicles, shift to a study of the market po- 
tential for new automation devices, then 
move to a discussion of electraluminescent 
lighting for the home—and finally wind up 
with a chart report on the decibles of teenage 
sound that greeted the latest Elvis Presley 
recording. 

COMMUNICATIONS IN MEDICINE 


The thrust of invention and development 
has placed us all in an informational pres- 
sure cooker, and nowhere is this fact more 
clinically apparent than in the field of medi- 
cine. I am told by a doctor friend that 7 
out of 10 prescriptions written today are for 
items unknown to medicine before World 
War II. The communications problems that 
result are more serious here than in any 
other area, since human health and life it- 
self are involved. 

Viewed statistically, information covering 
new medical developments is contained in an 
estimated 8,000 medical journals and bulle- 
tins that appear annually, about half of 
them in the United States alone. Stretched 
end-to-end, their 11 million pages would ex- 
tend from the lobby of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel to the Brown Palace Hotel in Denver. 

To keep up with developments published 
in these journals, a physician would have to 
read the equivalent of one book every hour. 
If Harvard is threatened with a loss of stu- 
dents, you doctors are threatened with a loss 
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of patients. Soon, you'll be too busy read- 
ing to see them. 

This is a fundamental problem in the lo- 
gistics of communications. On the one side, 
a mounting flow of fresh material on meth- 
ods, techniques, and drugs; on the other, 
the harried physician to whom this infor- 
mation must be funneled over and around 
the obstacle of his rapidly diminishing time. 

The communications methods standard in 
the world of medicine—journal articles, con- 
ventions and symposiums, medical newspa- 
pers and house organs, and detailing—have 
served well in the past. But the past is not 
always an infallible guide to the future. To- 
day, I find widespread agreement among my 
medical friends that your science moves 
ahead too rapidly for the older communica- 
tions techniques to cope with its advances. 

This was a key point in the report of the 
U.S. Senate's Special Committee of Consult- 
ants on Medical Research, on which I was 
privileged to serve during the last session of 
Congress. The committee’s report said, in 
part: “The enormous problems of handling 
the rapidly increasing flow of new informa- 
tion in the literature, of codifying it and 
making it readily accessible, urgently cry out 
for solution.“ 

My theories on the solution of this for- 
midable problem relate to the application of 
new electronic techniques in three broad 
areas. 

THROUGH RADIO; A MEDICAL JOURNAL OF THE AIR 


The first is medical radio. 

As some of you know, R.C.A. has done 
exploratory work in this area. We are con- 
vinced, on the basis of intensive studies, that 
radio can be an effective method of keeping 
the doctor better informed about significant 
developments in medicine. 

It is possible to set up a closed-circuit 
radio network that would link 100,000 to 
200,000 doctors’ offices, hospitals, and medical 
schools in the principal metropolitan centers 
of the United States. At specified times 
during the day, this network could carry 
medical news, reports of scientific assemblies, 
discussions of medical economics and 
medico-legal topics, and reports on research 
activities. 

In short, it could be a comprehensive med- 
ical journal of the air, with the scientific 
integrity of its program content insured by 
an editorial advisory council serving as both 
a source of material and a critic of scripts. 

Such a private network is possible through 
the imaginative use of what is known as 
frequency modulation multiplexing. This 18 
4 relatively new form of communications per- 
mitting two or more programs to be sent 
by the same transmitter along the same 
frequency. In principle, a multiplex sys- 
tem is not dissimilar to the message-carrying 
complex within the human being where tril- 
lions of interconnected cells coordinate 
messages traveling from one part of the body 
to another. The multiplex signal could be 
heard only by those receivers designed for 
and tuned to the frequency of the network 
station. It is thus possible to cross- 
breed a mass communications technique with 
the privacy of a telephone line. 

For the doctor, such a system would: 
Sharply reduce a lag-time between the scien- 
tist’s laboratory discovery and its bedside 
application; provide postgraduate medical 
courses by a faculty of the Nation’s foremost 
specialists; provide up-to-the-minute news 
on significant developments across the entire 
spectrum of medical science; remove the 
specialist from the isolation to which the 
pressures of current medical practice drive 
him, and give him awareness of developments 
in all medical fields. 

Above all, the radio network would give the 
doctor more information more quickly and 
more conveniently than any other means. 

In his own office, with no more than 50 of 
60 minutes of daily listening, he could stay 
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abreast of the unending march of medical 
advance. 
THROUGH TV: A MEDICAL SCHOOL OF THE 
WORLD 


A second way to enlist electronics in medi- 
cine is through television, particularly color 
television. 

Since the first on-camera surgery at Johns 
Hopkins in 1947, television has proven efec- 
tive in training physicians, surgeons, 
deutists, and specialists in many other fields. 
Today. more than 25 medical schools find 
television indispensable for various aspects 
of their teaching programs. 

As for the future, you can preview it today 
ot the Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
in Washington. The most extensive color 
television system of its kind ever devised— 
n system comparable to that of a major com- 
mercial network—is in daily use. 

A color TV microscope camera system al- 
lows for enlarged color reproduction on a 
television screen of minute biological mate- 
rial. It enables many doctors to observe 
Simultaneously micro-organisms or tissue 
sections; it obsoletes the stend-in-line walt 
for the microscope. 

At Walter Reed, it ls standard practice for 
a surgeon to send from the operating room 
to the pathology laboratory, through a pneu- 
Matic tube, tissues removed during surgery. 
The pathologist examines and analyzes the 
tissue and determines whether a malignancy 
exists. Then, through closed-circult tele- 
vision, he can transmit a microscopic view of 
the tissue, in natural color, to the operating 
room and discuss it with the surgeon. 

This is a cHnical and diagnostic use of 
television. A broader informational ap- 
plication comes through films made of live 
color programs and furnished to Army doc- 
tors stationed at remote posts around the 
world, Any military installation with a 
Standard motion picture projector can take 
advantage of lectures, demonstrations, and 
courses given by specidlists at Walter Reed. 

Eventually, lectures and demonstrations by 
front-rank specialists will be available to 
every physician in his own office. A compact, 
inexpensive television tape player, now under 
development, will reproduce television pic- 
tures and sound fram magnetic tape over 
any television receiver. When the player 
Teaches the market, taped versions of re- 
fresher courses will be mailed the physician 
to play through his own television set at his 
convenience, 

In terms of international communications, 
electronic hardware is already available for 
Manmade satellites that will serve as relays 
for worldwide medical television. Ulti- 
mately. such a system will permit roundtable 
discussions between medical experts any- 
where on the globe. It can bring together 
Scientists, teachers, demonstrators and stu- 
dents into one vast audience—truly a medi- 
cal school of the world. 

Worldwide television will permit thou- 
sunds of physicians to sit in on diagnosis 
and consultation sessions among specialists 
of many nationalities. Heart specialists in 
London will be able to examine a patient, 
display on the television screen his X-rays 
and cardiograms, and discuss a diagnosis with 
Specialists in New York, London, Berlin, 
Paris. Rame, or other parts of the world. 

And through instantaneous electronic 
translation techniques, which ate now in 
development, the barrier of language differ- 
ence—as real to the doctor as to the states- 
man—will be finally surmounted. 

THROUGH COMPUTERS: A MEDICAL 
CLEARINGHOUSE 
A third way electronics can move against 
medical communications problems is with 
computing techniques. 

Every physician, every medical researcher, 
every hospital struggles today with moun- 
tains of data requiring classification, analysis 
and storage for immediate retrieval. More 
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and more of that burden can be shifted to 
modern electronic data processing equip- 
ment, with tremendous economies in time 
and gains in precision. Electronic perform- 
ance provides in seconds the kind of sta- 
tistical and probability findings that, with 
conventional methods, take days or even 
weeks of onetous work. 

No requirement is more fundamental to 
the research scientist than knowing what 
has been done in his immediate area and in 
related areas. Lacking this knowledge, he 
can grope aimlessly, duplicating the work of 
others to a wasteful extent. In industry, 
such duplication costs an estimated billion 
dollars a year, and the toll is comparable in 
other fields. 

Medical knowledge is increasing 50 rapidly 
that it has far outstripped the storage ca- 
pacity of any single human brain. But 
computers enable us to store accumulated 
knowledge compactly, update it continu- 
ously, recall it instantly. 

Through a blend of electronic computa- 
tion and communication techniques, it 
would be possible to establish a nationai 
medical clearinghouse which could serve 
as a central repository for all the latest 
medical information. By a combination of 
communications circuits, every major hos- 
pital and medical school in the country 
could be tied into this clearinghouse. 

If a doctor in a San Francisco hospital 
sought the source of information on a par- 
ticular subject, he would simply dial a num- 
ber. Instantly, a relevant bibliography 
would flash on a televisionlike screen be- 
fore him. Then, when he made his choice of 
a particular article, he could dial again and 
get a microfilm version of the article on 
his screen. 

In the presence of so many leaders of the 
medical profession, I should like to offer this 
suggestion: That the American Medical As- 
sociation, in concert with representatives 
of the electronics industry, create a joint 
group to consider the feasibility of a na- 
tional medical clearinghouse; and, if it is 
deemed feasible, to decide the soundest way 
of bringing it to fruition. In such a ven- 
ture, I am certain that the electronics in- 
dustry would cooperate wholeheartedly. 
Speaking for my own organization, I assure 
you we would regard it as a privilege to make 
available to the study group the benefits of 
our accumulated knowledge in many Selds 
of communications. 

I realize, of course, that there are nu- 
merous details to he analyzed in any proposal 
of such magnitude. But I trust that the 
concept itself has sufficient promise to justi- 
fy its careful pursuit. There is no technical 
reason why a medical clearing house, once 
established on a national basis, could not be 
expanded gradually to embrace the entire 
world. 


MBDDICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR UNDERDEVELOPED 


NATIONS 

At various times, centers like Rome, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Edinburgh, and London have 
claimed the distinction of being the medi- 
cal capital of the world. Today, few ques- 
tion that the center of medical learning has 
shifted from Europe ta-the United States. 

To insure our continued preeminence, we 
must ceaselessly strive to improve medical 
knowledge and the dissemination of it. I 
believe that electronics can aid immeasura- 
bly by permitting the doctor to hear more— 
through radio; to see more—through tele- 
vision; to find information more quickly— 
through computing techniques. 

It can also, as it has in the past, offer 
medical science a wide range of new tools 
for-research, diagnosis, and treatment. As 
an example, one of the newest develop- 
ments is à transistorized low-frequency am- 
plifier, sensitive enough to detect skin poten- 
tials due to cardiac action. The unit, 
developed by a research team under Dr. V. K. 
Zworykin, occupies less than one-half cubic 
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inch of space, By variation of the light in- 

tensities, it can reproduce an electrocardio- 
containing far more information than 

is provided today by conventional methods, 

But in medicine, to a unique degree, your 
place on history’s canvas is likely to be 
fixed primarily by your success in meeting 
the needs of cther peoples. As Arnold Toyn- 
bee has said: “Our age will be well remem- 
bered * * * because it is the first genera- 
tion since the dawn of history in which 
mankind dared to believe it practical to 
make the benefits of civilization available to 
the whole human race.” 

What high marks history would accord 
our two professions if we were to combine 
our medical knowledge and communications 
skilis for the mastery of disease among the 
underdeveloped areas of Asia and Africa. 
You in medicine have the necessary infor- 
mation; we in electronics have the neces- 
sary means for conveying it. 

This is the ultimate challenge facing both 
of us. The more closely we work together. 
the more effectively we will meet it. To the 
extent that we do, all mankind will beneat. 


Characteristically on the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I consider 
it highly appropriate to extend congrat- 
ulations to J. Edgar Hoover on his 38 
years as the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. No investigat- 
ing official in the history of this Nation 
has contributed more to its internal se- 
curity than has Mr. Hoover. His Bureau 
of Investigation is the envy of police 
officials throughout the world. Having 
spent more than a quarter of a century 
myself as a prosecutor of crime in my 
home State, and having called on Mr. 
Hoover and his Bureau for aid and sci- 
entific advice down through the years. I 
have no hesitancy in saying that the 
police organization under his leadership 
has contributed more to the well-being 
and security of this Nation than any 
other agency of its kind to be found 
anywhere. An editorial in the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner of recent date, points up 
the type of service rendered by J. Edgar 
Hoover during the past 38 years. it 
follows: 

CHARACTERISTICALLY ON THE JON 

It was characteristic of J. Edgar Hoover 
that he spent the 38th anniversary of his 
assignment as director the FBI, working. 

The fact of which that was symbolic is 
eternal vigilance in behalf of internal secur- 
ity. That has been the order of business and 
prime concern of Mr. Hoover since he took 
over this key job. The clock and the calen- 
dar have ticked off a notable segment of 
time, but the format of service isn’t altered. 

Because he has been on the job, training 
end staffing and directing his organization by 
that standard of devotion to duty, his coun- 
try has been made more secure against its 
enemies—both organized crime and the sub- 
versives. 

Appropriate homage was paid him by 
friends, including congratulations. by the 
President. As we say, it was no surprise 
that they found him working, taking no 
time off to celebrate. 
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YWCA Holds Seminar in Nation’s Cap- 
ital—Women’s Interest and Participa- 
tion in Public Affairs Is Stressed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this 
is truly an exciting and challenging time 
in which we live, and one which offers 
an increasingly wider range of oppor- 
tunities for women to exercise their in- 
fluence in public affairs. 

It has traditionally been assumed that 
women are primarily concerned with the 
“bread and butter” issues and those that 
touch most immediately upon the home. 

. Though many persons may consider 
these to be the first order of business 
for women, their legitimate interests in 
public and political issues are assuredly 
not limited so narrowly. 

Within the complex fabric of Ameri- 
can life it becomes evermore difficult 
to isolate those problems which prop- 
erly belong to women rather than men, 
or vice versa. Such broad social issues 
as the advancement of education and the 
need for humane and considerate treat- 
ment of our elderly, the problems gen- 
erated by a rapidly advancing technology 
and expanding population, and the over- 
riding need for achieving peace in a 
troubled world—each of these questions 
touches upon all of us, without regard to 
gender or occupational differences. 

Mr. President, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association continues to pro- 
vide significant service to the citizens 
of this Nation by sponsoring programs 
of educational value and merit. As a 
part of this effort, the YWCA recently 
held in the Nation’s Capital a Seminar 
on Public Affairs, which was attended 
by representatives from 59 cities in 23 
States. From May 6 to 10, these leaders 
of State YWCA groups took part in 
daily conferences, lectures, and field trips 
for the purpose of increasing their 
awareness of the problems faced by this 
Nation on both domestic and interna- 
tional fronts. At the conclusion of the 
seminar, the representatives returned 
to their local organizations to discuss 
with women in their communities the 
information acquired. 

Representatives from West Virginia at 
this meaningful gathering were Miss 
Vieva Weekley, executive director of the 
YWCA of Clarksburg, and Mrs. C. T. 
Davisson, public affairs chairman on the 
board of directors, Clarksburg YWCA. 
In a recent interview, these public-spir- 
ited ladies expressed to me the belief that 
YWCA programs of information and 
education are materially benefitting 
America by encouraging the interest and 
participation of women in national af- 
fairs. Likewise, Miss Weekley and Mrs, 
Davisson referred to useful work being 
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accomplished in West Virginia, and paid 
particular tribute to the Humanics De- 
partment of Salem College, and to the 
president of that worthy institution, Dr. 
K. Duane Hurley. 

Believing these significant efforts of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion to be of interest to my colleagues, 
I ask unanimous consent that an outline 
of the program schedule of its Seminar 
on Public Affairs be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the program 
scheduled was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Sunday, May 6: Dr, Edward W. Brice, Act- 
ing Chief, Adult Education Section, U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Monday, May 7: Miss Elizabeth Wicken- 
den, consultant on legislative policy to the 
national board, YWCA, and other national 
agencies, “The Legislative Process“; Mrs. 
Marle C. McGuire, Commissioner, Public 
Housing Administration, “Changing Con- 
cepts in Public Housing”; and Norman Dor- 
sen, associate professor of law, New York 
University Law School, “Reapportionment: 
The Roots of Democracy.” 

Tuesday, May 8: Dr. Bushrod Allin, Chair- 
man of the Outlook and Situation Board, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the 
Honorable Orville L, Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture, “Food to Meet the World's 
Needs”; Clarence Eskildsen, Acting Assistant 
Administrator for Export Programs, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U.S, Department of 
Agriculture, “Freedom From Hunger and 
Food for Peace"; Mrs. Dorothy Jacobson, as- 
sistant to the Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and Mrs. Sarah N. Newman, gen- 
eral secretary, National Consumers League, 
“Consumer Concerns and Protection"; and 
Miss Elizabeth Herring, executive secretary, 
National Council on Agricultural Life and 
Labor; John J, Walsh, executive secretary, 
President’s Committee on Migratory Labor; 
and O. B. Gilliland, Office of Rural Areas 
Development, Farm Workers“ Concerns and 
Protection.” 

Dr. David Heft, Chief of the Exchange of 
Persons Service of the Department of Tech- 
nical Cooperation of the Pan American 
Union, “Briefing. Organization of American 
States.” 

Miss June Robinson, Liaison Office, Office 
of Public Service, Department of State, “In- 
troduction to Department of State”; Miss 
Muna Lee, ARAIP, Department of State, 
“Cultural Aspects of Inter-American Rela- 
tions”; Byron Johnson, special assistant to 
the Administrator for Latin America, Agency 
for International Development, “Alliance for 
Progress.” 

Peyton Kerr, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, A New Look 
at World Trade.” 

Wednesday, May 9: Visiting Congress, at- 
tending hearings, and calling on Congress- 
men, followed by evening panel sessions: 

Richard J. H. Barnes, Office of Interna- 
tional Programs, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, “Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space“; Sanford Z. Persons, legislative 
director, United World Federalists, “World 
Law and Order“; and Richard Wilson, re- 
search associate, Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, “Can We Afford Peace?” 

Thursday, May 10: Mrs. Sara-Alyce Wright, 
Miss Ruth Thomson and Mrs. Richard B. 
Persinger. “How Can Learnings from the 
Seminar Be Applied Back Home?” 

Mrs. Esther Peterson, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, “Social Responsibility—Challenge 
to Women.” 
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Almost All Americans Are Capitalists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Maurice Stans 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
May 13. 

Mr. Stans brings out very clearly a 
fact that should be reiterated and pro- 
claimed more often and more forcefully, 
namely, that this country of ours is a 
capitalist country; that we have devel- 
oped the system to its highest point of 
efficiency; that 99 percent of our people 
are capitalists and that the good things 
of life that they enjoy are produced by 
that system and by that system alone. 

If we give up the capitalist system, or 
if we allow it to be destroyed by a com- 
bination of politicians and bureau- 
crats, the days of our prosperity and of 
our well-being will be over forever. 

The article follows: 

Our CHANGING EcONOMY—ALMOST ALL AMER- 
ICANS ARE CAPITALISTS 


(By Maurice H. Stans) 


A leftwing diatribe against capitalist em- 
ployers the other day set me thinking. And 
the more I thought, the more angry I be- 
came. 

For years we've allowed such demagogic 
epithets and phrases to befog understanding 
of our American system. We've permitted 
capitalism to take on a stigma of oppres- 
sion and have tolerated demagogs who foster 
the idea that there must be class warfare 
between workers and owners. 

Indeed, we've heard such rantings for 80 
long that many persons instinctively react 
against the very institution that gives them 
their high standard of living. 

Through the years we've allowed the word 
“capitalist” to mean a caricature of the 
bloated wealthy. And yet, the odds are 
that you, yourself, are a capitalist, because 
a person is a capitalist if he: Owns a life 
insurance policy, and there are 118 million 
American policyholders; has a savings ac- 
count, and there are some 127 million sav- 
ings accounts in American thrift institutions; 
has an interest in a pension or profit-sharing 
plan, and more than 21 million Americans 
are covered by such plans; owns shares of 
stock, and more than 16 million Americans 
do; has his own business, and there are 
around 10 million American sole proprietor- 
ships and active partnerships, including 
those engaged in farming. 

Even allowing for duplication, you can see 
from the foregoing that almost all of us 
are capitalists. 

We are inclined to forget that a person 
is a capitalist if he owns anything beyond his 
present needs for himself and his family. 
When your child puts his first dollar in & 
bank sayings account, he becomes a capital- 
ist, as that dollar flows with others to pro- 
vide loans to industry and commerce. 

When you accumulate capital—save a dol- 
lar—and invest it, you forgo the pleasuré 
today of consuming your resources—spending 
your dollar. You postpone pleasures today 
in anticipation of reaping a greater reward 
in the future with which to buy even more 
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Pleasure at some later date. And by being 
able to draw on the capital at any time to 
meet a need, you provide security for your- 
self and family. 

This is the incentive within the American 
Capitalist system. Depending on how capi- 
tal is invested, its reward or return is called 
interest or dividends or profit. 

This incentive system in the United States 
has worked what seem to be miracles to the 
Peoples of countries less fortunate than ours. 
Our capitalist system has given the great 
Majority of us far more comforts and pleas- 
ures than any other system ever in history 
has given its people. 

American capitalism has erected our fac- 
tories and skyscrapers, built our railways 
and airways, lighted and heated our homes, 
Provided us with household appliances, 
Wonder drugs and synthetic clothing, given 
us more leisure for recreation, fun, and 
Contemplation. It has put radios in 96 
Percent of our homes, television sets in 91 
percent of our homes and cars into the 
garnges of 4 out of 5 families, 

Ehrushchev's biggest sneer is that we are 
* capitalistic society. Our resounding re- 
Joinder ought to be that this is our proudest 
boast, rather than a timid admission. 

His Soviet system depends on capital, too. 
The fundamental difference between the 
Russian system and ours Is in the ownership 
of property. 

Theirs is a state capitalism, with all the 
Means of production owned by the govern- 
Ment. Ours is a people's capitalism, with 
Most (but not all) of the productive facill- 
tles owned by individuals. 

Theirs is a system in which the manage- 
Ment of capital is in the hands of an inner 
circle of planners within the government who 
decide what the society should produce. 

is a system in which the management 
Of capital is in the hands of publicly ac- 
Countable individuals, and the people dic- 
tate by their choices in the free market what 
and how much shall be produced. 

The economists tell us now that what we 
Need to continue our remarkable growth is 
even more capital. The more we provide, the 

tter will be our progress. 

So isn't it time to clear the air of the dis- 
respect for capitalism, if we are to continue 
to create capital and make it work for us? 

`t It time we stop being apologetic about 
Capitalism and acknowledge proudly that 
People's capitalism is the American way? 

With it we have ofitproduced the rest of 

© world—in goods of peace and weapons 
or war. With it we have become the envy 
Sf ali the underdeveloped peoples on all con- 
Unents. With it we have become the sym- 

l of a system Khrushchey must destroy if 

ig to sell his own inferior way of life. 

All this is something to think about when 
rabble rousers—in and out of our country 
Attack capitalism. Because when they at- 

k capitalists, they are attacking all of us 
and the chance for a fuller future for our 
Children, 


The Government Lottery of Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I want 
bring to the attention of this House, 
© Government lottery of Cyprus. It 
might be of interest to the Members to 
know that legislation authorizing lot- 
teries in Cyprus was introduced in 1956 


to 
th 
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but only three draws were held before 
independence in 1957. The lottery 
started again in 1961, the first draw 
being held in August of that year. 

The gross receipts from running this 
Government lottery amounted to $2,- 
016,070, leaving a profit to the Govern- 
ment of almost $900,000 which go into 
the consolidate fund of the Republic. 
Not bad for a small country. 

Mr. Speaker, if a small nation like 
Cyprus can operate a successful Goy- 
ernment lottery, why cannot the United 
States also do the same? The only dif- 
ference would be that in this country 
a national lottery can produce over $10 
billion a year in additional revenue 
which can help cut our high taxes and 
reduce our national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, how long are we going 
to endure hypocrisy and deny ourselves 
a tremendous revenue which is now be- 
ing siphoned off by the underworld? 


Repair of Storm Damage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Red Cross has contributed 
“over and above the call of duty” in the 
recent storm disasters. They have been 
pressed into emergency service and, in 
so doing, have depleted a large portion 
of their fund reserves. For this reason 
they are extending their fundraising 
drive period. 

As the Cape May Star and Wave's 
March 29 editorial phrased it: 

Here in this extended drive for donations 
is our opportunity to show our appreciation 
in some small way for the tremendous sery- 
ices given without. question to our own 
families and neighbors when they were in 
need of help and always ready to help us 
and others throughout the world when dis- 
aster strikes. 


I ask for unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the Star and Wave's editorial Now We 
Can Help Those Who Helped.” . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Now We Caw HELP THOSE WHO HELPED 

Emerging from two action-packed weeks 
of emergency service on many fronts and in 
every seashore community of the county, 
the Cape May County Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross last Wednesday announced ex- 
tension of its customary March fundraising 
appeal as a result of the recent storm. 

For many in this area the nightmare dur- 
ing and after the tragic floods and widespread 
destruction wrought by the March 6-7 north- 
easter was the first opportunity to witness 
first-hand the full-scale operation of the 
Red Cross in time of disaster. There can be 
no doubt that the hundreds of Red Cross 
volunteers, hastily mobilized in every com- 
munity to work side by side with civilian 
defense units, rescue squads, police, and 
firemen and their volunteer auxiliaries and 
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all of the other emergency groups that served 
80 tiy during the time of trouble, 
did much to 
ing of thousands of storm victims. 

Long after the crisis of the storm had 
Passed, large numbers of Red Cross workers 
0 along the entire length of 
the stricken shoreline providing homes for 
those whose properties were destroyed, ar- 
ranging temporary assistance for those In 
need, taking applications for outright grants 
of disaster funds to help individuals and 
families to recover from the devastating im- 
pact of the storm. 

Now with the press of emergency services 
past and all but the long range assistance 
program completed, the Red Cross is return- 
ing to its customary spring appeal for con- 
tributions so necessary to carrying out the 
many and varied humanitarian services of 
this great organization. 

While thousands in Cape May County have 
suffered severe financial blows as a result of 
the storm, it is hoped that those who were 
more fortunate will increase their donations 
this year so that our county chapter will 
meet the very modest quota that has been 
assigned to it by national headquarters. 
Even among those who suffered great losses 
in the storm, we are sure there will be a 
very large percentage who will want to show 
their personal gratitude and appreciation 
by helping as much as they can in this most 
worthwhile program. 

Much of the routine work of the Red Cross 
goes unheralded and unsung under normal 
conditions, yet right in our own area 
scarcely a day passes without some call upon 
its resources and services. In times of emer- 
gency, however, as many of us witnessed 
personally only 3 weeks ago, the Red Cross 
with its ever-ready organization renders 
service that cannot be equated in normal 
values. 

Here in this extended drive for donations 
is our opportunity to show our appreciation 
in some small way for the tremendous serv- 
ices given without question to our own 
families and neighbors when they were in 
need of help and always ready to help us and 
others throughout the world when disaster 
strikes. 


The Steel Situation and Other Economie 
Problems of Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause the steel incident received such 
widespread publicity with such varying 
views, I am pleased to be able to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an Eco- 
nomic letter from Dr. Lawrence C. 
Lockley, of the school of business, at the 
University of Santa Clara, Calif., which 
not only touches on the steel situation, 
but on other economic problems of in- 
terest to the Congress: 

Tue STEEL SITUATION AND OTHER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS OF INTEREST 
(By Dr. Lawrence O. Lockley) 

Anyone who comments on the state of the 
economy is under some compulsion to dis- 
cuss, even briefly, the recent embrollment 
involying the Office of the President and the 
steel industry. It is a situation in which 
the sequence of events and the facts were 
less important than the implications and the 
understanding the public had. 


alleviate the strain and suffer- 
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In general, the wage contract signed by 
the steel industry and the United Steelwork- 
ers was described as nonflationary. Wheth- 
er in fact it was noninflationary is less im- 
portant than the conviction the public had 
that it was a moderate contract. I believe 
the public also thought that the absence of a 
cents-per-hour immediate increase in wages 
meant that the steel industry would not 
increase prices. The public thought we had 
taken the first step toward a new labor- 
management peace. The fact that the steel 
industry had not raised prices for several 
years against substantial increases in labor 
costs, or that many of the work rules still 
maintained by union pressure increased labor 
costs during a period of increasing mechani- 
zation are not germane to the central prob- 
lem of public attitude. The public expected 
stability of prices from the steel industry. 

Whether there was some intimation from 
the industry, whether the opinion stemmed 
from union statements, whether it came 
from statements emanating from Govern- 
ment spokesmen, or whether it was due to 
some combination of these is again not im- 
portant. With only one business day inter- 
vening between the announcement and the 
signing of the last local contract, and the 
day before the President had a previously 
scheduled press conference, the first price 
increase in the steel industry was announced, 
and like spots popping out on the face of a 
child with the measles, similar announce- 
ments came from a consequential part of the 
steel industry all over the country. 

The immediate and strenuous campaign 
of the President to castigate the steel in- 
dustry, and to divide it was either a miracle 
of organization or the evidence of careful 
Planning. It is easy to say that the officials 
of the leading steel companies committed 
a major gaffe in public relations. It is 
equally possible to suggest that the steel 
industry was mousetrapped“ into contrib- 
uting to a political achievement. In their 
postcrisis “peace talk” the President and Mr. 
Roger Blough has reestablished the amenities 
of decorum. But I suspect one of the two— 
we may never know which—will never again 
trust the other. 

Whether this episode was an evidence of 
bad faith, an error in public relations, or a 
political tour de force, it will have certain 
reasonably expectable results: 

1. The President’s popularity among the 
general run of his fellow citizens will be 
higher for a while; 

2. The President will find it easier to force 
some of his less popular legislative program 
through; 

3. Unions, in their industrywide collective 
bargaining sessions during the spring and 
summer will take a more obdurate position; 

4. The gradually appearing confidence in 
the President on the part of business will be 
blighted and mutual confidence will be far 
harder to establish; 

5. The President, by taking an extreme 
position with the steel industry, may have 
limited himself in future actions, particu- 
larly in dealing with unions. His position 
of negotiational impartiality is impared. 

Moreover, it seems something of a shame 
to have the President, in effect, acting as the 
chairman of the board of American industry. 

These effects are detrimental enough, but 
they could be temporary. There is another 
effect that may plague us for a decade. 
Latent in our society is a group of people 
who are deeply suspicious of business, who 
feel that profits are dishonest gains, and 
that no business can become big and suc- 
cessful by honest, legitimate means. These 
are the people who have wanted to limit all 
incomes to a top of $25,000, who have wanted 
to penalize our larger corporations, who have 
wanted to shield small business from the 
rigors of competition. It is these people 
who have attempted to increase subsidies 
to the small firms and to the less effective 
earners among our people. 
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These are the people who have been en- 
co and turned loose. Already there 
is talk of legislation requiring governmental 
action to authorize price in so- 
called basic industries. There has been talk 
of breaking up various of our larger cor- 
porations. There hes been talk of requiring 
Government participation in industrywide 
collective bargaining sessions. 

In times of emergency, we have found that 
only our larger corporations are well enough 
organized and efficlent enough to supply the 
major part of our military and security 
needs. It is probable that the United States 
would not have contributed to the victory 
of the Allied Powers during the Second World 
War if our economy had been made up of a 
group of small- and medium-sized firms. It 
is greatly to be doubted that a nation of 
small- and medium-sized companies could 
provide jobs even as well as our present 
economy is doing. 

In à period when there is a perceptible 
trend away from an acceptance of a com- 
petitive economy, and a compensating trend 
toward Government participation in busi- 
ness decisions and in increasing regulation 
of business, it is important that a conserva- 
tive point of view be nourished as a counter- 
poise. The long run result of the Presi- 
dent's actions is to enhance the concept of 
Government participation and to decrease 
the opportunities for the conservative point 
of view to be heard. In the British Parlia- 
ment, the leader of Her Majesty's Loyal Op- 
position receives a stipend because the Eng- 
lish realize that legislative wisdom comes 
from the debate representing different points 
of view. We have now decreased the op- 
portunity for that debate. 


WHAT CAN UNIONS DO ABOUT MOONLIGHTING? 


The management of our unions has wor- 
ried loudly about the influence of automa- 
tion on jobs, and has indicated that increases 
in automation will bring about increases 
in unemployment. It is because of this fear 
that unions are beginning to try to arrange 
a shorter workweek. If the workweek is 
shortened, they maintain, then there will 
be more jobs and there will be a decrease 
in the volume of unemployment; in order to 
maintain our standard of living, the shorter 
workweek must carry the same wage that 
the present workweek carries. (Little is said 
about the resulting increase in labor costs.) 

I have done some inquiring in areas where 
the workweek is not as long as it used to 
be, and I find that the workers are typically 
moonlighting—that is, holding down second 
jobs. These second jobs may be part-time 
jobs, they may be jobs requiring skills not 
always easy to find, or they may be jobs 
which cannot be performed during ordinary 
business hours, But with a full wage com- 
ing from the basic job, and possibly 40 per- 
cent of that amount coming in in addition 
from the secondary job, these workers are 
well paid indeed. With laborsaving devices 
at their command, they seem able and will- 
ing to put in 11 or 12 hours a day earning 
their superwages. 

And in some cases, the worker's wife also 
works, 

I do not know how widespread the practice 
of moonlighting is, but I have come upon a 
very great deal of it. Those workers who are 
most regularly employed may be regarded 
as the better qualified workers, and if they 
come onto the labor market to get even part- 
time jobs, they are very likely to be taken 
in preference to the workers who have been 
unemployed—often those who are older, un- 
trained, handicapped, or chronically unem- 
ployed. 

Iam confident that the management of our 
unions is aware of moonlighting and of the 
extent of it. I am confident that they know 
that the reduction of hours of work a week 
will first of all give our better workers a 
better opportunity to moonlight. The in- 
fluence of shorter work weeks on reducing 
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the volume of unemployment will be diluted, 
possibly greatly diluted. If the manage- 
ment of the unions is sincere in attempting 
to decrease the hard core of unemployment, 
there will have to be some restrictions on 
moonlighting. It will then turn out that 
the more aggressive and industrious work- 
ers will suffer a decrease in income, by 
union flat, as a way toward reducing un- 
employment. It will be interesting to see 
how much support the management of 
unions gets from the rank and file of union 
membership for a proposal which will re- 
duce their hours of work, but which might 
curtail their moonlighting opportunities. 


OUR GROWING PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

We cannot understand the difficulties we 
face without a little background. When we 
began to develop industry in this coun- 
try, we had an abundance of natural re- 
sources: timber, coal, iron, copper, silver. 
gold, oil, and other minerals. We had graz- 
ing lands which let us raise cattle and 
sheep in great quantities. And our greatest 
contributions to the world economy—wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco—gave us the means for 
paying for what we needed in international 
trade. Until around 1910 (points like this are 
difficult to date precisely) we furnish much 
of the world with agricultural products and 
with some valuable raw materials. We were 
able to import metal fabrications and ma- 
chine tools. 

But about this time, we developed the as- 
sembly line and other manufacturing meth- 
ods which were in advance of anything the 
rest of the world had seen. Because we were 
able to multiply our labor so well with 
mechanization, we were able to increase 
money wages and real wages. So rapid was 
our economic advance that we were able to 
absorb armies of immigrants. Between 1901 
and 1910, we admitted 8,795,000 from other 
countries, and between 1911 and 1920, we ad- 
mitted 5,736,000. To make these figures 
more meaningful, during the first decade of 
the 20th century, we admitted approximate- 
ly as many immigrants as would have con- 
stituted 10 percent of our entire population 
in 1910. 

From the beginnings of our industrial 
development until the great depression of 
the 1930's, our economic philosophy was 
based on the belief that our increases in 
production would solve all our economic 
problems. Not all of our population was 
living in clover. Immigrant groups typically 
had difficulty establishing themselves, and 
typically had to do the heayy and dis- 
agreeable work. Subsistence farmers did not 
always prosper. The disabled and the elderly 
could get little help from public funds, The 
needle trades lagged a little because they 
were not susceptible to early mechanlza- 
tion. But by and large, workers enjoyed an 
improving standard of living from the period 
of around 1910 until the 1930's, 

During this period, American industry 
grew in importance throughout the world. 
We could sell at an advantage because we 
led the world in improved and in 
mechanized manufacturing. Without our 
own boundaries the benefits of this upward 
climb were amazing. Automobiles were sold 
to an increasing proportion of our popula 
tion, as were improved household washers. 
mechanical refrigerators, and a host of 
smaller household appliances. Our educa- 
tional system was extended and attendance 
was made compulsory—in most States— 
over a greater number of years. No one 
worried greatly or for long about the dis- 
placement of labor by new laborsaving 
devices, because we could use more and more 
workers as industry expanded, 

England, at the same time, took a diffet- 
ent course, In the ups and downs following 
the ist World War, when the United States 
was making such great strides ahead, Brit 
manufacturers were required to continue on 
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their payrolls all the workers displaced by 
laborsaving devices. Perhaps it was this 
Policy which started England on her long 
and doleful slide from industrial and finan- 
cial leadership. 

During the great depression of the 1930's, 
We changed our national thinking on the 
Subject of production, and in so doing, our 

on the subject of labor. The de- 
Pression was severe. I suppose no one will 
ever win either side of the argument as 
to whether we prolonged and intensified it 
by our own domestic policies. But we did 
Change from the belief that we could cure 
Our difficulties by increasing production to 
the belief that we could cure our difficulties 
by curtailing production. We reached the 
astonishing conclusion that we could feed 
more people with less food. 

We decreased our cotton crop by plowing 
zome of the plants under, and decreased 
Our pork crop by slaughtering young pigs 

Ore they were ready for the market. 
Under the National Industrial Recovery Act 
(before it was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court) we encouraged the 
formation of trade associations which al- 
lowed competitors to agree among them- 
Selves as to the curtailment of production 
and the sharing of markets. There was a 
Breat deal of nonsense spoken and written 

t our country having become a “mature 
economy" with little further opportunity 
for growth. (We have only to think of the 
industrial possibilities of electronic devices 
and of atomic fission to get some idea of the 
fantastic possibilities of growth directly 
ahead of us now.) For the first time, we 
felt we had achieved what we could, and 
Now had to find better or more convenient 
Ways of dividing that which we had, rather 
than how to increase what we had. 

It was with this background of thought 
that the Wagner Labor Relations Act was 
Passed in 1935. 

Labor has believed, or has seemed to be- 
lieve, that labor's welfare is dependent only 
on obtaining a higher share of the current 
Social dividend, rather than on increasing 

social dividend. As a result, there has 
unremitting pressure for higher hourly 
more extensive fringe benefits, shorter 
Workweeks, less laborsaving equipment, 
fewer modernizations of labor rules, and 
and less cooperation with the manage- 
ment of business. And the management of 

e unions has pretty generally gotten mixed 
Up in considering the difference between 
Money wages and real wages—the latter 
being what we want to buy with the money. 

Between the successful drive on the part 
Of the management of unions for higher 
Money wages and the increasing volume of 
Subsidies of one kind or another paid by 
Our various levels of government, we have 
encouraged a steady inflation. Nobody ever 
Wins an inflation. Wages are a part of the 
ping price of industry. If an inflation 

Underway, the prices workers pay tend 
to rise a little faster than the wages they 
receive. And each cost-of-living increase in 

tends to worsen the condition of labor 
Unless the increase is confined to a very 

group of workers. And as prices rise, 
there tends to be a selective pattern of pur- 
Chasing, with some kinds of merchandise 
P&eseq by so that more important goods and 
foices can be bought, Much of the do- 

“yourself trend may be traced to the high 
* ney wages demanded by many service 
workers. The transfer of much on- the-site 

Ork to factory assembly as we are coming 

do more and more with kitchens and 

ms in residential construction —18 
another example of the same trend. 
cha n we come to the sale of our mer- 
icra Overseas, we find that our price 
el becomes a real handicap. Increasingly 
We find that the manufacturing countries of 
Europe and Japan as well, are able to offer 
Merchandise the equivalent of ours and sub- 
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stantially lower prices. When markets are 
free, and not controlled by some restrictions 
relating to our foreign aid, our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors are forced to buy other than 
American. 

Our t tariff structure does not so 
much protect our own workers from cheap 
foreign labor,” the longtime slogan of tariff 
supporters, but protects workers and busi- 
ness from the need to revise methods and 
attitudes. When it becomes necessary, in 
response to a European Common Market, to 
lower our tariff barriers, we shall have a 
practical demonstration of the harm our 
present attitude has done. 

If we want to maintain our continuing 
infiation with broadening benefits to work- 
ers and others which are not based on pro- 
ductivity gains, we shall have to retreat 
within a sort of commercial Fortress 
America. If we want to take part in the 
benefits of international trade, we must be 
willing to face the discipline of competition, 

We have the potentiality of abundance 
through industrial development. It is just 
that the management of our Government, 
our industry, and our unions have gotten out 
of the habit of thinking about this poten- 
tiality, and instead compete for shares of 
what they assume is a static social dividend. 

Prom Gracian's Art of Success (translation 
by Lockley) : 

“Know how to plan your life according to 
discretion—not as occasions come, but ac- 
cording to foresight and judgment. Life 
without relaxation is as wearying as a long 
journey without inns. Varied knowledge 
makes it pleasant. The first stage of the 
well-planned life should be spent in “talk- 
ing“ with the dead; we were born to know, 
and to know ourselves, and veracious books 
make us real ns. The second stage 
should be employed with the living, in seeing 
and noticing all the good in the world. 
Everything can never be found in one man. 
The Universal Father has apportioned His 
gifts, and has sometimes most enriched the 
ugly. The third stage should be spent en- 
tirely with oneself—the highest delight of 
the philosopher.” 


Miss Rongenberger, Essay Winner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
National Soroptomist Clubs, composed of 
professional and executive business- 
women recently sponsored a national 
essay competition for high school sen- 
iors. Each competitor wrote his views 
on “My Responsibility as a Citizen.” I 
am pleased today to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the statement on 
this theme written by Miss Mary Ron- 
genberger of Elmira, N.Y. Miss Rongen- 
berger was a regional winner. Her essay 
emphasizes the importance of each indi- 
vidual shouldering his own responsibility 
before he or she can be an effective and 
responsible citizen. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this thought-provoking 
statement printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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My RESPONSIBILITY AS A CITIZEN—IN THE 
FAMILY, IN THE COMMUNITY, IN THE WORLD 

I contend that the chief responsibility of 
man is to himself. Once he shoulders his 
responsibility as a person, the fulfillment of 
his duties as a citizen in the family, in the 
community, and in the world will fall natur- 
ally and easily Into place. 

This perhaps is one of the greatest hurdles 
in anyone’s life—the acceptance of respon- 
sibility to one’s own self. This is not a 
selfish duty but a necessary one that can 
and does determine the way in which a per- 
son accepts his other responsibilities. If a 
man can be loyal to himself, considerate to 
himself, sincere, dependable and true to him- 
self, he will be this to his family, to the 
neighbor down the way, and to the person 
half a world away. Only with the qualities 
prevalent in our society to create harmony 
can discord be abolished. So many people 
try to fool themselves into thinking that 
they can be fair to others and at the same 
time cheat themselves. 

Some will say, “How can being true to 
yourself help anyone else?” The acceptance 
of responsibility by each person represents 
a summit in our world today. In like man- 
ner, the shouldering of personal duty is a 
height to be scaled. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
once wrote in his essay “Self Reliance”: “To 
believe that what is true for you in your 
own private heart is true for all men—that 
is genius.” (Notice how Emerson placed 
truth to self before truth to others.) Surely 
“genius” is a benefiicial enough goal to strive 
for. 


Federal Commission on Aging Holds 
Greatest Promise To Meet Goals of 
Our Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I delivered at the 
groundbreaking ceremonies for the con- 
struction of the new dormitory buildings 
at District of Columbia Village, Home for 
the Aged and Infirm of the Department 
of Public Welfare on May 9, 1962. 

I was extremely pleased, Mr. Speaker, 
to be awarded a certificate of apprecia- 
tion on that occasion by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and 
also include this certificate: 

CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION TO CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN E. FOGARTY 
GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Whereas he has served as a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee since 
January 1947, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Department of Labor, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and has become known as the spokes- 
— for medical research in the Congress; 
ani 

Whereas his interest in, and active sup- 
port of the National Institutes of Health 
has helped to increase available funds to be 
used by the Institutes to take great strides 
forward in their search to find the cause 
and care of today’s killing and crippling 
diseases; and 
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Whereas he successfully sponsored the 
legislation that resulted In the White House 
Conference on Aging; and 

Whereas he sponsored the Rehabilitation 
Act that permits the independent living of 
handicapped individuals, and the estab- 
lishment of nonprofit workshops: Now, 
therefore, 

We, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, do hereby commend Hon. JOHN 
E. Focarty for his invaluable contributions 
to the welfare of his fellowmen. 

WALTER N. TOsRINER, 

F. J. CLARKE, 

JOHN B. DUNCAN, 
Commisioners of the District of Columbia. 

May 9, 1962. 

FEDERAL COMMISSION on AGING HOLDS GREAT- 
EST PROMISE TO MEET GOALS OF OUR SENIOR 
CITIZENS 
Commissioner Tobriner, honored guests, 

ladies, and gentlemen, this citation has 

special significance for me. I would like to 
express my deep appreciation to all of those 
responsible for the honor and accept it on 
behalf of the senior adults who are being 

recognized today. 8 
I would like to commend the Department 

of Buildings and Grounds for providing such 

a fitting occasion to highlight our interest 

and concern in better housing for the elderly, 

to observe Senior Citizens Month, and to em- 
phasize the role of the Nation's Capital as 

a showcase in the field of aging. 

D.C. Village has continued to incorporate 
the best of research and program planning 
in its activities and we are all keenly aware 
of the urgent need that is being met in re- 
placing the dormitories. 

Nationally, the month of May is coming 
to be accepted as Senior Citizens Month. 
This does not imply a 30-day moratorium 
on “problems of aging,” but a special time 
to call attention and to evaluate our prog- 
ress in meeting what has been called the 
most compelling social issue of our time. 

It was exactly 1 year and 4 months ago 
today that the first White House Conference 
on Aging convened in Washington. In many 
Ways this should have been a personally 
satisfying event, because it was my bill 
that resulted in the meeting. I belleve there 
are many positive factors we can identify in 


connection with the Conference. Perhaps 


the most significant action took place at the 
State and local levels in preparing for the 
national forum. The $15,000 allocations to 
the States and territories did provide a 
stimulus and in many areas “primed the 
pump” that has grown into active com- 
missions, councils, or committees supported 
by State or local funds. I am disturbed that 
more of the States did not authorize appro- 
priations to continue the programs that were 
recommended or to provide staff to imple- 
ment the action that was so clearly identi- 
fied. I was quite honestly disturbed when 
the District of Columbia did not include in 
its budget an amount necessary to carry 
out the plans that were so well begun by 
ite Council on Aging. In many ways the Dis- 
trict is at both an advantage and disad- 
vantage in the fleld of aging. As the Capital 
of the Nation, its programs should reflect 
the latest and best in social p not 
only for its residents but for the Nation and 
eyen international visitors. 

Admittedly, budget problems must be 
solved and funds allocated as the Commis- 
sioners and planners decide best for the 
community. I would not be honest if I did 
not add that economy and sacrifice at the 
expense of our senior citizens is downgrad- 
ing the heritage of our Nation and the con- 
tribution our elderly citizens have made to 
its prestige. They deserve and seek only their 
rightful share and place in a society and 
community that will recognize their worth 
as individuals and cease to treat them as 
delinquents or second rate persons. 
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Because I rec the value of the 
modest allocations of $15,000 in preparing 
for the White House Conference, and the 
need to have a more dynamic national pro- 
gram in aging, I introduced a bill on Janu- 
ary 9, 1960, for a Federal Commission on 
Aging. Events since then have further con- 
vinced me that such a Commission holds 
the greatest promise for success in meeting 
the national goals we have set for our senior 
citizens. 

I was most pleased and proud when Sena- 
tor McNamara, with his knowledge and wis- 
dom in the field of aging decided an inde- 
pendent commission on aging was also the 
proper approach to positive action. As you 
know, the Senator and I have introduced 
identical bills in the Senate and House to 
establish a U.S. Commission on the Aging. 

The Commission would be responsible to 
the President and Congress and not lost in 
the maze of other programs within any 
department or agency. It would receive the 
priority of national interest and concern, 
rather than agency consideration, after all 
of its major activities have received atten- 
tion. 

Through its grant program, funds would 
again be available to conduct the necessary 
planning, research, training and demonstra- 
tions necessary to a vital action program in 
aging, 

on the Commission have been 
held in the House with an unusual record 
of outstanding persons expressing enthusias- 
tic support. We are hopeful that action can 
be taken during this session of Congress. 

The interest that you have reflected in 
your planning for this occasion and my per- 
sonal knowledge of your sincere belief in 
the importance of aging as a major program 
may soon have a structure for implementa- 
tion—in the U.S. Commission on Aging. 

I have shared this information with you 
as another way of expressing my apprecia- 
tion for this fine citation, and to pledge my 
continued support in helping to add quality 
as well as quantity to the lengthening life 
span of our senior citizens. 


Home for the Aged in Danville, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in this 
age, when so much stress is laid on the 
care of the aged by our Government, it 
is most encouraging that the Sisters of 
Saints Cyril and Methodius, with a 
Motherhouse in Danville, Pa., have al- 
ready dedicated their third home to care 
for their elder folks. 

On Sunday, April 29, 2 bishops, 12 
monsignori, and some 40 priests, 
gathered with over 2,000 relatives and 
friends in Danville, Pa., for this his- 
torical occasion. John C. Sciranka, 
American Slovak journalist of Passaic, 
N.J., who is familiar with the history of 
this religious congregation, sent me the 
following interesting story about the 
great humanitarian work of these Sis- 
ters, whom I congratulate on their ex- 
emplary work for their fellow men. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SLOVAK SISTERS or SS. CYRIL AND METHODIUS 
DEDICATE THmp HOME FOR THE AGED 

The magnificent new 5-story Marla Jo- 
seph Manor, blessed and dedicated on Sun- 
day, April 29, in Danville, Pa., by the Most 
Reverend George Leech, Bishop of Harris- 
burg, is the third home for the aged to be 
founded by the Sisters of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius. 

The Manor furthers one of the basic aims 
of the order as set forth at its founding in 
1909: the care of the sick and aged in homes 
and hospitals to be founded for this pur- 
pose; other purposes include the religious 
education of the Catholic children of Slo- 
vaks In the United States; and cooperation 
with the conversion of Slavs separated from 
the Catholic Church. 

Only 53 years of age, the order now super- 
vises 36 elementary, junior and senior high 
schools scattered throughout Pennsylvania. 
Illinois, New York, Connecticut, Indiana, 
South Carolina, Ohio and New Jersey. They 
have reading and speech remedial clinics in 
Wilkes-Barre and Phoenixville, Pa., staffed 
by Sister specialists. The Sisters also con- 
duct an orphanage and homes for the aged. 

Plans. for the community of Sisters were 
underway long before the founding in 1909 
in the mind and workings of the Reverend 
Matthew Jankola, of Hazelton, Pa,, second 
supreme chaplain of the Slovak Catholic 
Sokol, then of Bridgeport,Conn. This young 
Slovak priest noted the needs of his country- 
men in widely scattered areas of their 
adopted country. He was convinced that 
parish schools were needed to educate the 
Slovaks in this country according to Amert- 
can standards, yet maintaining Slovak na- 
prs characterteristics and cultural tradi- 

ons. 

In 1903 the 30-year-old Father Jankola 
made his first substantial step in founding 
the religious order to serve his people. With 
other priests in northeastern Pennsylvania 
he organized the St. Anthony's Treasury, a 
fund to be used in furthering Slovak inter- 
ests and to help young girls become candi- 
dates for the religious venture. 

The fund later had a rugged existence, but 
Father Jankola’s courage and determination 
in founding an order of Sisters to administer 
to the needs of the Slovaks prevailed. 

In that same year, 1903, five young girls 
began their studies for a new religious 
at Mount St. Mary’s Convent in Scranton, 
convent of the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. The hardships and problems 
were many during these early years of found- 
ing the Slovak order: The Sisters had to be 
trained for their duties, a motherhouse and 
convents established, schools and homes for 
the aged established, and money 
But the young priest's faithful and in- 
defatigable perserverance had its reward. 


ORDER BEGINS WITH FIVE SISTERS 


Six years later, in 1909, the congregation 
of the Sisters of SS, Cyril and Methodius was 
founded under the patronage of the Slovak 
national apostles, SS. Cyril and Methodius, 
by a decree from Rome. Three of the 
original five students took their vows in the 
new order that year. It was not until July 
1915 that the first superior general of the 
order, Mother Mary Mihalik, was named. 

In 1914 the Sisters undertook their first 
assignment: the care of orphans at Im- 
maculate Conception Jednota Home. By the 
end of 1916, these remarkable Sisters were 
operating 15 schools. 

The permanent motherhouse was not 
established until 1919. The palatial Castle 
Grove Mansion and its vast estate, represent- 
ing the bygone elegance of an early steel 
baron of Danville, Pa., was Pre- 
named Villa Sacred Heart, the mansion be- 
came the motherhouse and novitiate. 


FIRST SLOVAK GIRLS SCHOOL 


In 1922, the Sisters opened the first Catho- 
lic Slovak girls high school, St. Cyril Acad- 
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emy. The students met in the motherhouse 
Until 1931, when facilities for the school were 
t on the Castle Grove grounds. The 
chapel for the academy, which can 

be seen for miles approaching Danville, was 
1830 in June 1938, and dedicated in October 


The imposing new Maria Joseph Manor 

e for the Aged is located near the 

Sounds of the motherhouse, novitiate, and 
academy. 

When the first permanent home for the 
aged was established in 1956 in Highland 
Park, II., plans were underway for a similar 
home in the eastern section of the United 
States. Already in existence was the tem- 
porary residence, St. Ann's Home in Middle- 
town, which accommodated only a limited 
number of aged women. 

In 1958, the 88-acre estate near Villa Sacred 

fart was purchased and the Sisters began 
Plans for a building to provide the most ad- 
Vance methods for caring for the aged in the 

nlted States. Working closely on the proj- 
ect with Henry D. Dagit & Son, architects, 
elphia, were Mother M. Bernard, Su- 
Perior General of the order, and Sister M. 
Who became the home's first adminis- 

tor. Ground was broken March 1959. 

The compassion and understanding of the 
Sisters in dealing with matters concerning 

aged gave them a depth of experience 
which to draw. Knowing the little 

Ss, any one of which might mean the 
diference between a happy old age and a 
Miserable one, accounts for the sewing, cook- 
» hobbies, arts and crafts facilities in Maria 


h. 

Founded to meet the urgent needs of the 
Browing church in America, these splendid 
and courageous Sisters have since extended 
their activities as far as their capacities per- 
Mit, to all, regardless of creed, race, or na- 
tionality. Marla Joseph Manor typifiies the 

and Christian principles to which the 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius are dedi- 


There are many daughters of members of 
the Slovak Catholic Sokol organization in 
this foremost American Slovak Religious 
who have taken part in Sokol activities 
in their youth and many of them retained 
their membership, preaching the physical 
fitness and Sokolism to their pupils and 
Students. 
The Sisters are preparing to honor their 
Patrons, SS. ‘Cyril and Methodius in 1963 
With special 11th centennial program, which 
be observed by the Slovaks all over the 
porla. The Slovak Catholic Sokol will hold 
ts national gymnastics, calisthenics, and 
meet, known as Slet, with a national 
convention in Youngstown, Ohio, where the 
ideals will be given full attention. 


Address of Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin 
at Asheville School Founders’ Day, 
Asheville, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


to: JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
1 extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
include the following Founders’ Day 
address delivered by former Gov. 
ore R. McKeldin, of Maryland, at 

the Asheville School in Asheville, N.C., on 
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Asheville school is a privately endowed 
college preparatory school for boys and 
was founded in 1900 by Newton Mitchell 
Anderson and Charles Andrew Mitchell. 
It enjoys the reputation of being one of 
the outstanding preparatory schools in 
the country. The headmaster is Dr, Da- 
vid R. Fall who has been connected with 
the school for many years. 

In 1956 Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Henke of 
Wilmington, Del., established a fund at 
Asheville School in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Newton Mitchell Anderson, who 
were the parents of Mrs. Henke. The 
purpose of the fund is to defray the ex- 
penses of an occasion to bring something 
of inspiration and unusual merit to the 
students. The address delivered by for- 
mer Governor McKeldin fully meets this 
standard and contains a message of in- 
spiration for all of us. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS OF Hon. THEODORE R. McKELpIN, 

ASHEVILLE SCHOOL FOUNDERS' Day, ASHE- 

VILLE, N.C., SUNDAY, APRIL 22, 1962 


From 1789, the year that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States went into effect, 
to 1917, the year of the Russian Revolution, 
the two basic principles of the American 
Republic, liberty and democracy, were pretty 
much taken for granted by Americans. In- 
deed, throughout the Western World liberty 
was accepted as a political ideal, and while 
some countries rejected democracy, it was 
usually on the excuse that they were not 
ready for it, not that it was a bad thing. 

But since 1917 we have faced a series of 
strong and bitter denials of both liberty 
and democracy. First the Communists, then 
the Fascists, then the Nazis, and lastly the 
Japanese militarists declared themselves 
open enemies of liberty and democracy, and 
three of them attacked us. The Commu- 
nists, however, did not. On the contrary, 
in a terrible war involving the whole world, 
they helped us destroy the Fascists, the Nazis, 
and the Japanese militarists. 

However, they never changed their atti- 
tude toward our basic principles. To this 
day they claim that what we call liberty and 
democracy are frauds to cover up a system of 
gross injustice and oppression. 

Now it is easy enough for us to see that 
this is all nonsense, and it is a temptation 
to decide that people who believe it must 
be crazy. But the Communists are not try- 
ing to convince us. They are trying to con- 
vince the enormous numbers of people who 
do not live here and can judge our system 
only by what they see from outside. In this 
world nothing is perfect, certainly not gov- 
ernments. In any nation, if you look for 
them, you can find instances of injustice 
and oppression; and that goes for the United 
States along with the rest. 

Thus it is more important today than 
it has been at any time since 1789 for us 
to eliminate, as far as possible, anything 
that our critics can use against us. We 
should remember the advice that Robert 
Burns gave his countrymen when he heard 
that a famous reporter was going to tour 
Scotland: 


“If there's a rent in a“ your coats, 
I rede ye, tent it. 
A chiel’s amang ye, takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent it.” 


But if we are to mend our coats it is nec- 
essary to discover exactly where they are 
torn, and that is not as easy as you might 
think. For when you say that a thing is 
taken for granted, you mean that people 
think about it little, if at all; and for the 
better part of 200 years we have been in- 
clined to take liberty and democracy for 
granted. 


_to the idea that democracy means 
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Now any idea that has not been seriously 
challenged for a long time is like the keel 
of a ship that has been at sea a long time. 
The keel becomes so encrusted with barna- 
cles that merely by looking at you can't 
tell whether it is made of wood or metal 
until the barnacles have been stripped off, 
In similar fashion the idea becomes en- 
crusted with prejudices and misunderstand- 
ings until the outsider merely looking at it 
cannot tell what it really 18. 

I said “outsider,” but if it comes to that 
there are some native Americans, insiders, 
who are not much better off than a Chinese 
or a Malay when it comes to understanding 
what liberty and democracy really mean. 
Lord Acton, the British historian, gave us 
an excellent definition of political liberty 
when he said it is “freedom to do what your 
own conscience—not the word of anybody 
else—tells you is right.“ That is a short 
definition, but think it over and you will 
find that it expands like a balloon being 
inflated until in the end it is immense. 

For democracy I can give you nothing that 
is at once so terse and so adequate. To call 
it “the rule of the people” gets us nowhere 
because it simply raises the question, how 
can the people rule? To that we can give 
only partial answers. We know that if the 
people are to rule successfully, there must 
be equality of influence on public affairs, 
that is to say, one man's vote must be equal 
to any other man's. We know that all men 
must enjoy equal protection of the laws, and 
we feel that they should enjoy equality of 
opportunity, equal pay for the same work, 
equal rights to worship and to speak, to men- 
tion only a few of many conditions. So a 
great Many Americans have become wedded 
equality. 

But right there they beg the question be- 
cause no human being has ever successfully 
defined equality as between men. It seems 
obvious that a blind man is not equal to a 
man with two good eyes; but if the blind 
man has brains and the other is a fool, it is 
the man with sight who Ils not equal to the 
blind man. And so it goes. Whatever test 
you set up is canceled by some other test. 

There is one kind of equality, though, that 
is absolute. It was not established by the 
Declaration of Independence or the Consti- 
tution. It existed long before either was 
written, for it is part of the moral law that 
no human power enacted and that none can 
repeal. 

It is this: no right exists, ever has existed, 
or ever will exist without being tied to an 
exactly equal responsibility. Many people 
are fooled about this, because they claim 
as rights what are really privileges, an al- 
together different thing. In being morally 
bound to accept our responsibilities when 
we assert our rights we are all equal, ex- 
actly equal by any test you may apply. 
That is at the very bottom, that is the mud- 
sill of democracy, 

If you don’t follow me, let's gener- 
alities and get down to cases; let’s quit 

about man in general and consider 
what this means here and now, to students 
in Asheville School in the year 1962. 

Looking at it one way, you are privileged. 
This is known to the world as an excep- 
tionally fine school. Because it is an ex- 
ceptionally fine school, it is not an inex- 
pensive school. You are here, either because 
your parents have money enough to pay the 
costs of operating such a school, or because 
you won a scholarship. In either case, you 
played in luck, for even if you obtained your 
scholarship by competitive examination or 
some other means of demonstrating capac- 
ity, still you played in luck, for there are 
only a few scholarships and there are plenty 
of boys—and don't kid yourselves that there 
aren't—who never obtained one because, for 
one reason or another, they never had a 
chance to try for one. 
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That much is privilege, and it is possible, 
although it doesn't often happen, for a man 
to go on through life skating along on priv- 
ilege. But even if one’s luck holds all his 
lifelong, while such a person may be for- 
tunate, he will never be much of a man. 
What makes a man is what he does without 
luck and in spite of bad luck. 

Now you students have here a much bet- 
ter than average opportunity to train your 
minds to much better than average strength 
and keenness. Men with strong, keen minds 
exert a much greater than average influence 
over other men, which is to say, they be- 
come leaders and they have a right to lead. 
Note, then, that you will have converted 
what was aprivilege intoaright. And how? 
Why, by using the opportunity that this 
school offers you, that is, by accepting the 
responsibility of developing your intelligence. 

When you leave here most of you, I sup- 
pose, will proceed to institutions of higher 
learning, colleges, and universities. There, 
again, you will find yourselves in a privileged 
position as compared to students with less 
adequate training. But if you claim that ad- 
vantage as a right, then you must accept the 
responsibility of maintaining it by doing 
better work than the poorly prepared. 

So it will go when eventually you enter 
the world of public affairs, by which I mean 
the world of business and scholarship, as 
well as that of politics. You will have a 
right to lead, but you may legitimately claim 
that right only by offering better leader- 
ship than can be supplied by men who have 
not had your advantages. 

The responsibility of giving the world the 
best that is in him lles upon every man with 
exactly equal weight. Whether he is illiter- 
ate or a university graduate he is equally 
obligated to give the best that he has, That 
is democracy. 

But while the responsibility is exactly 
equal, the results vary tremendously, and 
their true measurement ts relative, not ab- 
solute. Many a man who is accounted a 
success in life is really compartively a fail- 
ure, because he has never done half of what 
he could do. Such a man is not measuring 
up to the requirements of democracy and 
is not true to the American ideal. For 
unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
much be required; and to whom men have 
committed much, of him they will ask the 
more.” 

Much is being given to you students in“ 
Asheville School, and never doubt, that of 
you, men will ask the more. If you are 
content to do work that is merely as good 
as the average when you could do better, 
then you will not be of average worth, you 
will be inferior. The world may never dis- 
cover it, but in your heart you will know it, 
and although you may bluster and swagger 
and cover up successfully, the knowledge will 
gnaw at your heart, eating away that self- 
respect which is the only imperishable wealth 
a man may gain in this world. 

Others may far outstrip you in winning 
wealth, or honors, or fame. But if they do 
it by good fortune it is no special credit 
to them; and if they do it because they had 
from birth a higher Intellectual endow- 
ment, It is no discredit to you. If you have 
given to the world all that you have, of 
intellect, of integrity, and of energy, you 
may still have to admit that some men are 
luckier and some are more brilliant than you, 
but you will never have to admit that any 
man is your superior for you will have passed 
the last test of democracy. 

As a most brilliant example of passing 
that test I cite you a man who by worldly 
standards falled, for what could be more 
utter failure than to meet death at the hands 
of the public executioner. Yet on his way 
to the scaffold he could say in simple truth, 
“T have fought the good fight, I have finished 
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my course, I have kept the fatth.” He had 
given the best that was in him. His judges 
went down in Infamy centuries ago, but 
the greatness of St. Paul is established for- 
evermore. 


The Small Business Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Moss] made a very interesting and in- 
structive address on the subject of small 
business, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR Frank E. Moss BEFORE 
THE SECOND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT INSTI- 
TUTE AT THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
May 3, 1962 
It is a pleasure to be with you and to par- 

ticipate in this second business management 

institute sponsored by the George Washing- 
ton University in cooperation with the Small 

Business Administration. 

As all of us well realize, the important 
single factor in the successful operation of a 
business enterprise is sound and progressive 


managem: 

cerns that are forced to close their doors each 
year because they were not well managed is 
eloquent testimony in support of the need 
of making it possible for more and more 
small businessmen to become management 
conscious. 

Today, as perhaps never before in our 
history, the small businessman who is con- 
tent to stand still and who may be smugly 
satisfied with the way he is running his 
business, may soon find that his competitors 
have left him far behind. 

American business is in a period today 
when price competition is often ruthless. 
Small businessmen have to contend with 
larger competitors whose advertising budgets 
run into the millions, who have smoothly 
functioning nationwide distribution systems, 
and who are able to hire large staffs of pro- 
fessionally trained managers. 

The only sure way that small business- 
men can overcome the liabilities of size and 
to meet competition on an equal footing is 
for them to become better 2 

That is why it is so gratifying to see so 
many small businessmen taking advantage 
of such courses in management as you are 
now attending. It demonstrates that you 
are not only In business, but that you mean 
business. 

In today’s complex world, it is imperative 
for us to maintain a sound and expanding 
economy. To do this, we must make every 
possible effort to bolster our free enterprise 
system by fostering an economic climate 
favorable to small business. 

Americans, by long tradition, regard inde- 
pendent small businesses as a basic and in- 
dispensable function in the American way of 
life. Government officials, and business 
community, and people in general all regard 
small business as a basic ingredient in our 
economy. 

The Congress and the executive agencies, 
in the performance or development of their 
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have shown their recognition that 
our traditional economic freedom and, in- 
deed, our political freedom as well, are de- 
pendent on the maintenance of an economic 
climate in which small enterprises can grow 
and flourish if they prove their economic 
worth. A sound and thriving small business 
segment is a fundamental expression of our 
democracy. 

Time and again the Government and the 
Congress have demonstrated their under- 
standing that the development and strength 
of our economy are dependent in large meas- 
ure upon the competition supplied by vig- 
orous small enterprises contributing new 
ideas, new products, and new services to the 
country. These contributions have helped 
to achieve for us the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known. 

Congress and the Government also have 
recognized that our complex economy is 
totally dependent upon the varied contribu- 
tions of the millions of small concerns which 
are a vital part of that economy. 

But apart from political, psychological. 
and sociological considerations, citizens of 
this country regard widespread ownership 
of property, including business property, 85 
an element of social stability and true eco- 
nomic freedom. Distinct from the question 
of competitive efficiency and concern over the 
concentration of economic and political 
power of monopolistic activities, almost all 
Americans, including business spokesmen, 
simply accept the existence of small business 
as a good thing. 

In truth, of the 4,700,000 businesses four- 
ishing in America today, some 4,500,000 are 
classified as small business. They 
employment to at least 30 million people. 
In the aggregate, small business is the Na- 
tion’s biggest business. 

While it is my purpose to point out to you 
this evening some of the main functions of 
the Government that benefit small business, 
I would like to explain at the outset, that 
I rec that almost all Government 
functions benefit the small businessman in 
some way. 

And with small business making up more 
than 95 percent of all businesses, it is obvi- 
ous that all Government activities relating 
to business in general, also relate in large 
part to small business. 

However, it is also true that the problems 
of small business are not necessarily identi- 
cal to the problems of big business. In fact, 
there is, at times, a very real conflict of 
interests. 

Thus, I intend to stress Government aids 
to small businessmen, where it is appropriate 
to do so. But I will also discuss various 
Government aids that are available to all 
businesses, large and small. 

As most small businessmen know, one 
agency, the Small Business Administration. 
was created by Congress to assist small busi- 
ness. Its booklet, “SBA—What It Is, What 
It Does,” is most helpful. But our national 
small business programs far transcend the 
activities of the SBA. Strengthening 
enterprises has been a mutual aim and effort 
of many other departments and agencies of 
the Government. For example, the 
procuring agencies with the cooperation of 
the Small Business Administration, set aside 
contracts for small business so the giants 
of each industry do not get all the Govern- 
ment’s business. But more about that 
later. 

Rather than discuss the various aids tO 
small business by departments and agencies. 
I think it would be meaningful to discuss 
them by the services and aids themselves. 

First, however, I'll list the subjects I in- 
tend to discuss—loans, management serv- 
ices, research and marketing data, doing 
business with the Government, foreign 
trade, antitrust, labor-management rela- 
tions, and at the end—like death—taxcs. 
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LOANS 


The tremendous advantages possessed by 
big business in being able to secure long- 
term financing and reasonable rates, was 
One of the basic reasons that the Congress 
Passed the Small Business Act. 

Under this act, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration was granted authority to make 
long-term, low interest rate loans to small 
businessmen for three basic purposes: 
(1) For business construction, conversion or 
expansion; (2) for the purchase of machin- 
ery, equipment, facilities, supplies, and ma- 
terials; (3) for working capital. 

While most business loans are small— 
some are even under $1,000—the SBA may 
lend a small business as much as $380,000 
us the agency's share of a loan, (Recently 
the agency, because of lack of funds, has 
had to cut this limit back temporarily to 
$200,000, except for defense-oriented indus- 
tries.) 

Let me tell you a little more about the 
SBA loan program. An essential part of the 
service SBA offers businessmen is counsel- 
ing by financial experts. Sometimes a spe- 
Clalist can show a businessman that it would 
be inadvisable or unnecessary for him to 
borrow money 

But if borrowing does appear to be the 
Answer to a firm’s problems, the SBA will 
Assist him in securing the necessary financ. 
ing. It is basic that the SBA does not in 
any way compete with private financing 
institutions. 

First, the SBA will assist in trying to find 
a bank that will make a loan at reasonable 
terms. If a bank will make only part of the 
loan, the SBA will put up the rest of the 
Money—in fact SBA will put up as much as 
80 percent of a participation loan. The rec- 
ords show that banks participate in about 
two-thirds of SBA's loans. 

In the other third of its loans to small 
businessmen, the SBA puts up all the money 
at 514 percent interest on a 10-year loan. 
In areas of substantial unemployment, the 
SBA will reduce its rate to 4 percent. Of 
Course, if a bank or other private lender does 
Participate, this private lender may set his 
7 80 rate, providing it is legal and reason- 
able. 

The Small Business Administration is in 
no sense a giveaway agency. It thoroughly 
investigates all applicants and all loans must 
be “of such sound value or so secured as 
Teasonably to assure repayment.” An ap- 
Plicant must be of good character, and must 
have enough capital in the business so that, 
With SBA assistance, it will be possible for 
him to operate on a sound financial basis. 

Naturally enough, to be eligible for a 
Small business loan, a firm must first of all 
be a legitimate small business. Recognizing 
the great difficulties in setting up any 
arbitrary standard, the Congress left it up 
to SBA to establish the size requirements. 
The SBA has performed this function, and, 
generally, defines a retailer as small if his 
annual sales are $1 million or less. Those 
engaged in service trades are small if their 
annual receipts are $1 million or less. A 
Wholesaler generally is small if his annual 
Sales do not exceed $5 million, and a con- 
Struction contractor is small if his average 
annual receipts for the past 3 fiscal years 
do not exceed $5 million. ` 

A manufacturer is small if he employs 
no more than 250 people, and large if he em- 
Ploys more than 1,000. Those in the middle 
area, who employ between 250 and 1,000, are 
large or small depending on the industry. 

There are various exceptions to all these 
Standards and the standard themselves 
Change as the SBA tries to keep current with 
Various business and technological changes. 
The definition of small business also varies 
from some of the other SBA services. So 
it's best to check with the SBA office in Salt 
Lake City or in Washington. 
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The SBA has a variety of loan programs, 


One of the particular interest, for example, is 


the simplified bank loan participation plan 
which has reduced redtape to a minimum. 

In addition to lending money directly to 
small businessmen, the SBA has programs 
whereby financial assistance is provided to 
State and local development companies. 
These development companies in turn lend 
money to small business. 

Before leaving SBA's loan program, I should 
mention its disaster loan program which is 
available to small businessmen and to others. 
The first major category—physical damage 
loans—is for individuals, businesses, and 
nonprofit organizations who are damaged by 
storm or floods. The interest rate is 3 per- 
cent, 

The other major disaster loan category— 
economic injury loans—breaks down into: 
(1) loans for damage resulting from drought 
and excessive rainfall, and (2) for small busi- 
ness physically displaced by federally alded 
urban renewal, highway, and other construc- 
tion programs, 

The. Department of Agriculture handles 
disaster loans for rural areas, 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
and the Farmers Home Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture also have several 
loan programs. REA lends money for rural 
electric systems, rural telephones, and for 
wiring and the acquisition and installation 
of electric and plumbing appliances and 
equipment. 

The Department of Commerce arranges, 
with SBA assistance, for loans to needy areas 
under the Area Redevelopment Act. 

The Department of Interior loans money 
in appropriate cases under programs in the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Office of Mineral Explora- 
tion, and Office of Territories. 

-The Veterans’ Administration makes vari- 
ous types of loans to veterans including both 
real estate and nonreal estate loans. 

The Export-Import Bank makes loans to 
facilitate the foreign trade of the United 
States. 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Logically enough the agency established 
specifically to serve small business, the SBA, 
performs many of the management services 
for the small busines community. But 
again, other departments and agencies play 
a role. 

Recognizing that small businesses gen- 
erally cannot afford to hire a staff of high- 
priced management experts, the SBA fills 
this gap by providing expert management 
assistance in various ways. 

First of all, the SBA invites small business- 
men to consult with them in person, by 
phone, or by letter in regard to specific prob- 
lems. It has also arranged with private 
educational institutions for management 
courges. 

In addition, the SBA puts out a wide 
range of publications on the subject of man- 
agement. Many of these publications are 
Tree; there Is a small charge for others. Lists 
of both are available from SBA offices. 

Management services are provided by the 
Department of Commerce in such offices as 
the Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration, These services are available to 
large and small busines, but since small 
business represents such a large percentage 
of all buiness, most of this activity is in 
behalf of small business, 

The names of the suboffices in the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration of 
the Commerce Department indicate the sery- 
ices they perform—Offices of Technical Serv- 
ices, Office of Marketing Services, Industry 
Divisions, and Trade Association Division. 


RESEARCH AND MARKETING 


Traditionally, small business has not been 
able to engage in time-consuming costly re- 
search and marketing projects that big busi- 
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ness can finance in a routine fashion. The 
SBA has been able to meet this need, in part 
at least, by funds made available by Con- 
gress: (1) under the management research 
grants program, and (2) for special research 
projects on matters materially affecting the 
competitive strength of small business, 

Under legislation passed by Congress in 
1958 funds were made available for 105 man- 
agement research grants encomp some 
240 different research projects. The studies, 
made by institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country, cover many aspects 
of management, financing, organization, and 
operation, as well as many different types of 
industries. Summaries are available at all 
SBA offices. 

Studies on matters materially affecting 
the competitive strength of small business 
are made each year, An example of such 
a special research project is one scheduled 
for completion in the middle of next year by 
the International Marketing Institute of the 
Harvard University Graduate. School of 
Business Administration to identify the 
problems faced by small businesses engaged 
in, or seeking entrance to, the expanding 
foreign trade market. 

In commerce, the Business and Defense 
Services Administration performs this func- 
tion in its Office of Technical Services, Of- 
fice of Marketing Services, Industry Divi- 
sion, and Trade Association Division. 

Also, its Office of Business Economics con- 
ducts economic research and performs eco- 
nomic analysis on the general functioning 
of the economy, and each month publishes 
the “Survey of Current Business.” 

Research and marketing data is also 
available from the Bureau of International 
Program and Business Operations, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and the Bureau 
of the Census. These are all in the Com- 
merce Department, 

Research and marketing data geared to 
certain fields is produced by various offices 
in the Department of Interior. Examples 
are the research carried on by the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, engineering and 
technological data developed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, low cost processes for salt 
water conversion handled by the Office of 
Saline Water, contracts with research groups 
by the Office of Coal Research, and the re- 
search activities conducted by the Geologi- 
cal Survey Office. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority also 
carries out research and development in con- 
nection with new business opportunities. 

DOING BUSINESS WITH THE GOVERNMENT 

The Federal Government is the Nation's 
largest customer and it also sells thousands 
and thousands of items. Left to their own 
devices, the large companies would virtually 
monopolize this business, Big business has 
representatives with Washington offices; they 
are personally acquainted with the man in 
the procuring offices, and find it easy to keep 
abreast of the Government's purchasing 
plans. 

In short, they know how to do business 
with the Government. The vast majority of 
small businesses do not, and therefore, with- 
out assistance, they are effectively closed 
out of that market. 

The closing out of small businessmen has 
concerned Congress for some time. 

It just. did not seem right from an eco- 
nomic point of view, from a national security 
point of view, or from a moral point of 
view to have a very limited number of large 
firms handle almost all of the Government's 
business. 


The Congress therefore instructed the 
procuring agencies and the Small Business 
Administration to set aside both purchase 
and sales contracts to be awarded to small 
business on the basis of competitive bids. 

The large contractors who object to pur- 
chase contracts being set aside for small bus- 
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iness make their most telling argument 
against the set-aside program by charging 
that it costs the Government money. But 
this charge is refuted by Department of De- 
fense officials. For example, last year Sec- 
retary of the Navy John B. Connally, Jr., 
told a Senate Committee: “I don’t know of 
a casé where the Navy and the Government 
have wound up paying more for an item as 
a result of doing business with small firms.” 

And Assistant Secretary of Defense Thom- 
as D. Morris pointed out: “If it appears to 
the contracting officer for any reason, after 
the bids are opened, that the low bid from 
a small business firm was not fair and reas- 
onable, he may reject all bids and open the 
contract to free competition.” 

So, you see, the Government is adequately 
protected. 

Further, let me point out that tradition- 
ally it is the large number of small firms 
that keep the prices of big firms competitive. 
If large firms are allowed to drive the small 
ones completely out of the Government 
market, you can be sure prices will increase. 
The taxpayer will have to dig deeper. 

One example of where the large firms are 
striving to keep out small firms is the con- 
struction industry. In fiscal 1956, small 
firms, representing about 90 percent of the 
construction industry, were getting 71.8 per- 
cent of the total value of military construc- 
tion work. This has gradually dropped to 
about 54 percent in fiscal 1961 and during 
the first 6 months of the current fiscal year, 
only 35.8 percent of construction awards 
went to small business. If it were not for the 
set-asides, the small firms’ share of the con- 
tracts would be even less. 

The field of military construction has by 
far the largest category of Government con- 
struction work, chalking up an average an- 
nual value of close to $1.4 billion. Of this 
amount, small contractors currently are get- 
ting only a little more than half a billion. 
They can scarcely afford to overlook this in- 
equity, and neither can the Government or 
the taxpayer. 

Another way in which SBA assists small 
business is by issuing certificates of com- 
petency. In cases where a small unknown 
firm submits the lowest competitive bid, the 
procuring officer may sometimes be tempted 
to reject the bid and award the contract 
to the second lowest bidder, perhaps a large, 
well-known firm. Such flagrant abuse of the 
lowest competitive bid system has been met 
by Congress by allowing the Small Business 
Administration experts to study the rejected 
firm and if it is found qualified, the SBA 
issues a certificate of competency which then 
prevents the procuring officer from denying 
that firm that specific Government con- 
tract. 

It is interesting to note that a saving to 
the Government of almost $1 million—and 
approximately 450 new job opportunities— 
will result from certificates of competency 
issued by the Small Business Administra- 
tion during the first quarter of this year. 
The dollar saying represents the difference 
between the low bids covered by the certifi- 
cates and the next highest bids for the spe- 
cific contracts for which the certificates were 
issued. 

SBA issued 79 certificates of competency 
during the first 3 months of this year 
covering prime contracts valued by $13.7 
million. A number of small firms receiving 
the certificates are located in areas of sub- 
stantial unemployment. 

Examples of the contracts covered by cer- 
tificates of competency issued by SBA during 
the first quarter of this year are: 

A $4 million order for military trailers 
and accessories—certificate issued to small 
firm in Yonkers, N.Y., which expects to add 
100 workers to labor force to perform the 
contract. 

A contract valued at $2.180 million for the 
fabrication of military aircraft fuel tanks— 
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certificate issued to Los Angeles, Calif., small 
business concern, which expects to add 35 
workers. 

In addition, the SBA assists small business 
by furnishing various types of information, 
including information about contracts to be 
awarded so that they can submit bids. 

The various procuring agencies perform 
a service in awarding contracts to small 
business when small business is suited to do 
the job. For example, the Department of 
Interior, the Department of Commerce, the 
Veterans’ Administration, and the TVA all co- 
operate. The Department of Labor’s Wage 
and Hour Public Contracts Division plays a 
role. 

The two biggest procuring agencies are the 
General Services Administration and the De- 
partment of Defense, and these agencies 
have their own staffs of small business ex- 
perts which set aside contracts for small 
business. 

The Department of Defense has a special 
booklet on “Selling to the Military.” In 
March, it published a new pamphlet on “How 
to Buy Surplus Personal Property from the 
Defense Supply Agency, Afmy, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps.” 

The General Services Administration pro- 
vides a variety of alds to assist businessmen 
in purchasing both personal and real prop- 
erty from the Government. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


With the growing emphasis on foreign 
trade, the Small Business Administration 
and the Department of Commerce have de- 
veloped foreign trade assistance programs. 
They both work cooperatively, as well as in- 
dependently, Where the SBA is geared to 
assisting small business in entering the for- 
eign trade market, the Commerce Depart- 
ment has helpful programs in the Office of 
Field Service, the Bureau of International 
Program and Business Operations, the Na- 
tional Export Expansion Committee, and the 
Office of International Trade Fairs. 

In August 1961, the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the SBA announced a cooperative 
program intended to provide more effective 
service to small firms doing business abroad 
and to eliminate possible duplication of ef- 
fort. Briefly mutual responsibilities in this 
joint effort include; (1) Idenifying small 
firms qualified to export and encouraging 
them to enter the export business; (2) as- 
sisting the potential exporter in analyzing 
the adjustments to be considered before en- 
gaging this field of business activity; (3) 
counseling the potential exporter in respect 
to techniques of doing business in foreign 
markets, to include market surveys, financ- 
ing, documentation, preparation of ship- 
ments, etc.; (4) disseminating to small busi- 
ness concerns technical, marketing, and com- 
modity data prepared and published by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Commerce Department trade publications 
and the Department’s magazine, “Foreign 
Commerce Weekly,” are distributed to all 
SBA offices. 

The Export-Import Bank, of course, is de- 
signed especially to facilitate the foreign 
trade of the United States. In performing 
this function, Eximbank, as it is called, sets 
mo general dollar limits on the size of the 
exporter. It provides assistance in three 
forms: export credit insurance, guarantees 
to private financial institutions which will 
provide nonrecourse financing for exporters 
and direct financing for exporters. 


ANTITRUST 


Small business receives a great measure of 
indirect assistance from the Department of 
Justice’s enforcement of the Federal anti- 
trust laws. As that Department points out, 
“Small business is generally the primary vic- 
tim of the illegal practices which those en- 
forcement activities seek to eliminate.” 

Of course, the Department of Justice is not 
@ service agency furnishing direct aid to 
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small business but its vigorous prosecuting 
of the antitrust laws passed by Congress 
maintains free competition in the American 
economy, and permits the development and 
growth of a sound body of small business 
concerns. 

The Antitrust Division welcomes, and in 
great measure depends upon, complaints 
from small business. Independent investiga- 
tions that begin from its own initiative are 
necessarily restricted by limitations in avail- 
able manpower and financial resources, 
Complaints may be forwarded to the Justice 
Department in Washington or the nearest 
SBI office. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Federal Trade Commission was created 
by Congress in September, 1914. Less than 
a month later, the Clayton Act became law. 
Both the FTC Act and the Clayton Act 
stemmed from congressional recognition that 
the Sherman Act of 1890 was inadequate to 
deal with the ingenious and subtle devices 
for avoiding competition and creating mo- 
nopolies that the minds of businessmen and 
their lawyers could conceive. 

The Sherman and Clayton Acts together 
are the foundation of the antitrust law of 
the United States. They prohibit specific 
business practices; price fixing, price dis- 
crimination, tying arrangements, interlock- 
ing directorates, and mergers that threaten 
competition are well-known examples, Vio- 
lation of these laws Is a crime and also & 
tort; the violator can go to jail or be sued 
for damages or injunction, or both. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act is not, 
strictly speaking, a part of the American 
antitrust law. Rather, it supplements the 
antitrust laws. The five-member Commis- 
sion, In a sense, acts as a referee in the 
business community, calling “foul” on tac- 
tics that are deemed injurious, even if they 
are not within the purview of the relatively 
specific prohibitions of the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts and other antitrust statutes. 
Many activities that are neither crimes nor 
torts, but are harmful to orderly competi- 
tion, can be reached and stopped by a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission cease and desist or- 
der. The jurisdiction of the Commission 18 
the prevention of “unfair methods of com- 
petition in commerce, and unfair or decep- 
tive acts or practices in commerce“ —delib- 
erately broad and nonspecific language that 
encompasses all the particular practices 
condemned by the antitrust laws, but also a 
great deal more. Misleading advertising 18 
one common example. 

In addition, the Commission has broad 
powers of investigation and informal indus- 
try guidance. Through trade-practice con- 
ferences arranged and conducted by the 
Commission, in partnership with business, 
trade-practice rules have been established 
for over 160 industries, 

When faced with an unfair or deceptive 
act or practice in commerce, the small busi- 
nessman should get in touch with the Com- 
mission promptly. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Some of the services of the Department of 
Labor of particular interest to small business 
are handled by the Bureaus of Apprentice- 
ship and Training, Employment Security. 
Labor-Management Reports, Labor Stand- 
ards, Labor Statistics, and Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights. These names are self- 
explanatory, perhaps, and the Department 
has a variety of publications which explain 
the activities in some detail. 

The Small Business Administration also 
has publications on employee-employer re- 
lationships. Sample titles are: “Is Your 
Labor Turnover Cost Too High?"; Employee 
Relations for Small Retailers”; “Managing 
Women Employees in Small Business.” 

TAXES 


The final major subject I will mention at 
this time is the service provided by the In- 
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ternal Revenue Service of the Department of 
Treasury to assist the businessman with his 
tax responsibilities. 

„For one thing, the IRS has developed a 
Mr. Businessman’s Kit” for presentation to 
Operators of new businesses. Its purpose 
Primarily is to encourage more effective vol- 
untary compliance by helping new business- 
men become fully aware of their responsibili- 
ties for filing all the Federal tax returns for 
Which they are lable, and for paying taxes 

t are due. 

The Internal Revenue Service publishes 
annually a “Tax Guide for Small Business” 
Which explains Federal tax problems for sole 
Proprietors, partners, partnerships, and cor- 

tions. Income, excise, and employment 
taxes are explained in nontechnical lan- 
Guage and many examples are used to illus- 
te the application of the tax laws. A 
Check list, of particular interest to the new 
businessman, shows, at a glance, the taxes 
for which different kinds of business organi- 
zations and business activities may be liable 
and what the businessman should do about 
them, 
b A nationwide series of tax clinics for small 
en is cosponsored by the IRS, the 
Small Business Administration, universities, 
Chambers of commerce, and local civic 
groups. The clinics have the general theme, 
“Tax Aspects of Small Business Management 
ons.” 
I want also to point out that in discussing 
Various Government activities, I have, 
from time to time, made reference to various 
Publications. But there are hundreds that I 
d not, could not, mention. 
However, there is one publication that I 
will be extremely helpful in that it is 
Beared to cover the highlights of what each 
ernment agency does for small business. 
Tentatively titled, “Federal Handbook of 
Small Business,“ or “Government Alds to 
Small Business,” the publication is sponsored 
Jointly by the White House Small Business 
ttee, and the Senate Committee on 
Business, and the Small Business Ad- 
qunistration. We expect it will be available 
Or distribution within the next few weeks. 
I believe you will agree that within your 
eral Government there are many sources 
Of assistance to which businessmen may 
turn. The Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, which was established in 1950 to study 
report on problems of small business- 
men, should not go unmentioned, I am 
Proud to be a member of that committee. 
të experienced staif is always available for 
Consultation. I wish here and now to extend 
an invitation to you to make use of the 
Committee's facilities any time you feel they 
May be helpful. 
In closing let me say that I am well aware 
businessmen must become expert in 
Many highly specialized phases of business 
ent. This brings to mind what have 
been called the necessary qualifications the 
Owner and manager of a small concern 
Should possess. These are: The education 
°f @ college professor; the executive ability 
ot a financier; the humility of a deacon; the 
adaptation of a chameleon; the hope of an 
Optimist; the courage of a hero; the wisdom 
Solomon; the gentleness of a dove; the 
Patience of a Job; the grace of God. 
Thank you. 


Health Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE-OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post recently had a fine edi- 
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torial on the administration’s proposal 
for financing health-care costs of the 
aged through the social security system. 

There was an error in that editorial 
which was corrected by a subsequent 
editorial on May 13. 

I ask unanimous consent that the sec- 
ond editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEALTH COSTS 

We have been taken to task, and very 
properly so, by a number of correspondents 
for the careless terminology employed in a 
recent editorial ineptly titled, “Paying the 
Doctors’ Bills.” The editorial supported the 
administration proposal intended to pro- 
vide what is generally called medical care 
for the aged. But as our correspondents 
point out, and as we know full well our- 
selves, the bill provides only for the payment 
of limited hospital and nursing home expen- 
ses, certain home health services, diagnostic 
studies, and drugs administered to patients 
while in the hospital. It provides for no 
payment of doctors’ bills whatever and there- 
fore ought not to be called a medical-care 
measure at all, 

Our error was not one of ignorance but of 
innocence. We employed the terms “medi- 
cal care” and ‘doctors’ bills” in their generic 
sense as the terms most commonly and com- 
prehensively used in connection with the 
costs of maintaining health. 


Along the Potomac: A Gasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of Sunday, May 6. 
It describes the first International Jazz 
Festival which will be held here in 
Washington, D.C., May 31—June 3. The 
festival is sponsored by the President’s 
Music Committee of the people to people 
program: 

Tue Jazz Brar—ALOnG THE 
GASSER 
(By George T. Simon) 

Several years ago Lionel Hampton cast a 
musician upon the waters, and now at last 
has come an answering splash. The musi- 
cian was a bass player in Hampton's band 
who jumped into.the Potomac after a barge 
concert, instrument and all, in what must be 
the most desperate of all attempts to draw 
the attention of the Nation's Capital to jazz. 

The belated answer is in the form of the 
first international jazz festival, which will 
swing all around Capitol Hill from May 30 to 
June 3. 5 

The festival is sponsored by the President's 
music committee of the people-to-people 
program, and even the staid Smithsonian 
Institution, the Library of Congress, and the 
National Gallery of Art will get into the act, 
or, to be more precise, the act will get into 
them. For 5 days the city will be inundated 
with the sounds of a music the Government 
heretofore had recognized primarily as a val- 
uable export, 

There'll be all kinds of jazz, old and new, 
hot and cool, rough and polished, blown all 
day and all night by the greats of every kind. 
To use a phrase not likely to be found in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, “it should be a 
gasser." 

What could turn out to be y re- 
warding to those who've been fighting the 
battle of the beat for so long is that many 
of the Nation's leaders, whose appreciation 
of ambassadorial jazz musicians hasn't 
seemed to differ much from that of the New 
Orleans White Citizens Council toward its 
emigrating Negroes— they're more Interested 
in you somewhere else than we are here, so 
we're sending you somewhere else”’—might 
discover what people in foreign lands have 
known for years: that jazz is not just a lot 
of noise; that its musicians are serious and 
talented, and that it deserves equal respect 
in America. (Apparently Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Dean Rusk are well aware of all 
this. They're serving as cochairmen of the 
sponsors’ committee.) 

Of course, Washington has had its un- 
official jazz concerts. The first of them was 
produced 20 years ago by, of all people, the 
Turkish Ambassador's son, Nesuhl Ertegun, 
who later taught jazz at UCLA. Along with 
several other jazz luminaries, Ertegun, now 
vice president of Atlantic Records and pro- 
ducer of its highly successful jazz series, has 
been serving for months, and without pay, 
on the festival's planning committee. 

Interviewed last week, Ertegun spoke with 
enthusiasm about the festival, about the 
impression it will make on our country and 
overseas, and about what he considers a 
marked increase in America’s appreciation of 
jazz. “Who'd ever have thought even 5 years 
ago that we would have such a festival in 
Washington. People who complain about 
the state of jazz should have been around 
in the early forties. We couldn't even find 
a place to hold those first concerts.“ (Even- 
tually, however, the YMHA and the National 
Press Club gave his mixed groups and mixed 
audiences their first havens.) 

The forthcoming festival will, of course, 
face no such obstacles. 

Credit for it goes in a general way to the 
present administration, but specifically, ac- 
cording to Ertegun, to the President’s Music 
Committee chairman, Mrs. Jouett Shouse, 
“a lady of enormous charm and energy.“ and 
to Russell Sanjec, of Broadcast Music, Inc. 
Mrs. Shouse was looking for ways to raise 
more funds to help musicians continue and 
expand their oversea activities, and to buy 
more musical instruments to send to music 
schools in other countries. Sanjec, a veteran 
jazz buff, was looking for outlets for original 
jazz works to be commissioned by BMI. They 
met at a cocktail party, exchanged ideas and 
out came the first festival plans. 

It's certainly going to be different from 
any other jazz affair,“ Ertegun points out, 
“There'll be those new compositions—nine 
of them. And then there'll be Duke Elling- 
ton’s band playing with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra—and in Constitution Hall 
at that. There'll be a chamber music con- 
cert at the Library of Congress with jazz 
works that show classical traces, and clas- 
sical works with jazz traces. The National 
Gallery of Arts will have a free 2-hour show- 
ing of Jazz movies every day, and there'll 
be a jazz exhibit at the Smithsonian with old 
instruments, like maybe King Oliver’s trum- 
pet, old music and posters and other things 
to point up the heritage of jazz, 

“On the Saturday morning during the 
festival there'll be a special young people's 
concert. Dave Brubeck's Quartet and Chris 
Barber's Dixieland Band from England will 
play, and then, with the help of about 25 
symphony musicians, the kids will hear a 
Special piece by Gunther Schuller. On Sun- 
day morning there'll be gospel singers and 
Sunday evening a jazz liturgical service.” 

In addition, W n will also hear 
the usual kind of star-studded jazz concerts 
in its Coliseum, “all by top names playing 
for less than their usual fees. And we're 
also trying to bring over a group of European 
all stars.“ 
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Among the natives already set—there may 
be more to come—are the groups of Cannon- 
ball Adderly, Paul Barbarin, Brubeck, Slide 
Hampton, Herbie Mann, Thelonious Monk, 
Gerry Mulligan, Oscar Peterson, Sonny Rol- 
lins and George Shearing, plus singers Gloria 
Lynne and Dinah Washington. And in ad- 
dition therein be the big bands of Duke 
Ellington—he'll perform at four different 
functions—and of Lionel Hampton, whose 
bass player certainly won't have to jump 
into the Potomac River this time to draw 
Washington's attention to jazz. 


We Must Conserve Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, un- 
fortunately today far too many regard 
natural resources too lightly and think 
of them only as perpetual assets. 


Interest in conservation practices is 
increasing but probably not in the same 
ratio that we destroy our resources. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs is to be commended 
upon sponsoring a statewide essay con- 
test designed to stimulate interest in this 
important field. 

The winner of the contest was John 
Berthold III, an 11th grade student at 
Susquehanna High School in York 
County. 

Today I am adding my sincere con- 
gratulations to others I know John has 
received, and at this time ask that his 
prizewinning essay be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

How Loxd Can THE Forces or NATURE COM- 
PETE AGAINST THE Forces or SOCIETY WITH- 
OUT THE CONCEPTS OF CONSERVATION AS A 
MEDIATOR? 

(By John Berthold III, New Freedom, Pa.) 
Every American owes it to himself to be 

informed on natural resources and their con- 
servation. We must be concerned with the 
basic earth materials—water, soil, plants, 
animals, and minerals—that we use to sus- 
tain our society and material culture. The 
conservationist deals with two great groups 
of resources, perpetual and fugitive. Per- 
petual resources are these such as water, soll, 
plants, and animals. Those are the ones 
which renew themselves unless badly abused. 
However, fugitive resources such as minerals 
are not renewable and serve us only once. 
In this age of technology, minerals have at- 
tained preeminence; but it is almost certain 
that they will lose this position as each 
eventually becomes exhausted. It is evident, 
therefore, that as minerals grow scarce, our 
society will depend more and more on those 
“resources which can be renewed. So we must 
conserve these renewable resources. 

Water conservation begins with the rain- 
drop. In other words, the water of real 
service to us Is that which falls to the land 
and either soaks in or runs off the surface. 
Since our most usable water is always on its 
way to the sea, it can render much greater 
service with proper management and engi- 
neering. . Contrary to popular belief, ground 
water supplies are limited. The only way 
to maintain them is to take out no more 
water than goes in. Unless we do this, we 
will eventually pump the land so dry under- 
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neath that we shall be forced to change our 
whole scheme of water supply. 

Our losses of soil have been drastic, and the 
continuing losses are great. We cannot 
recover soils eroded away, but we can hold 
and fortify those soils which remain. More 
people, urban and rural, must see the rela- 
tionship between soil conversation and in- 
dividual well-being. They must learn that 
the soil supports all of us and is necessary 
for our survival. 

Forests cover one-third of our country. 
However, if we continue to cut them off 
Taster than they can mature, we shall be 
deprived of an adequate supply of wood as 
well as other valuable services performed 
by forests. Planting and proper care exer- 
cised today will insure a plentiful supply of 
timber for the future. We come into direct, 
conscious contact with the forest more so 
than with any other natural resource and 
this relationship is most vital to public in- 
terest and responsibility. 

Animal life is both part and product of 
our basic resources—water, soil, and plant 
life. Inasmuch as the farmer is the chief 
user of our land, he excels everyone as keep- 
er of our wildlife. We need to respect the 
farmer as a public custodian, yet at the 
same time we must feel personally respon- 
sible toward insuring preservation of wild- 
life. 

Conservation is not what some believe, 
denial, privation, and austerity. It involves 
exploiting our natural gifts so that they 
serve us better and longer than they would 
otherwise. Conservation is our concern for 
the here and now, not hoarding for the fu- 
ture, but our constructive use of the mate- 
rials at hand which provide the means for 
immediate and progressive improvement. 
Objects of conservation, then, are maximum 
use and maximum benefit from natural re- 
sources. 

In the past, it seemed that our Nation 
contained inexhaustible riches such as for- 
ests, fish, game, furs, and naval stores—each 
an early American contribution to world 
trade. There was a strong market with un- 
limited reserves, and our products left the 
country as fast as manpower and crude 
methods would allow. The best was all 
that was desirable and it was taken without 
regard for any destruction that might pos- 
sibly result. 

Trees, birds, and animals were regarded 
as natural obstacles during man’s fulfillment 
of manifest destiny, so he destroyed them 
with every means at his command. As the 
wilderness was tamed, natural resources 
were wasted and used with no inkling that 
someday they might become scarce. This 
policy was due to the economic demands of 
the day, just as our present economic system 
dictates conservation of natural resources. 
As our Nation expanded and became more 
settled both geographically and politically, 
one might say it reached maturity and lost 
the rash impetuousness of youth. With 
this maturity came moderation of extrava- 
gance and a realization of the depreciation 
of natural resources. Men could no longer 
travel to a fresh, new environment. They 
would have to improve the one they had de- 
faced. So, men turned to new frontiers 
more challenging and rewarding than those 
known to the ploneer—the modern frontiers 
of conservation. 

Because of past and present necessity, the 
modern conservationist has come into exist- 
ence. He is a leader who advances society 
by participating in group activity to achieve 
results favorable to conservation and the 
benefit of all. Conservation then becomes 
a collective endeavor, elevating the individ- 
ual and the group wherein each participant 
helps the Nation by helping himself. If 
simple conservational practices such as turn- 
ing off a running water faucet or switching 
off a light in an empty room are followed 
by Americans, nature and society will be 
forever coalesced in harmony. 
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Our country's future depends upon wise 
use of our natural resources today. We can 
keep our economic leadership only by follow- 
ing this policy. If we allowed abuse 
waste of natural resources to continue, we 
would not only lose our material standing 
but our democratic freedoms as well, Since 
many losses of natural resources are complete 
and final, we must take the utmost care 
not to deplete, knowingly or unknowingly, 
our natural wealth. 

It is said that in the very near future our 
excessive population will eat itself right out 
of existence. Conservation is the only solu- 
tion to this probable assumption. With our 
great abundance of natural wealth con- 
trolled by a scientific method of conserva- 
tion, we will hold the key to the future, on® 
far beyond the currents of shifting politics. 
We must also realize that conserved re- 
sources not only guarantee strength with 
which to repel attack, they provide an as- 
surance of prosperity after the attack is 
ended. Conservation must attack the cause 
of calamity and not the calamity itself. It 
must seek out causes in time to prevent 
consequences. 

It must be understood that it is impossi- 
ble to conserve one natural resource without 
regard to the others because all natural re- 
sources are intimately related to our en- 
vironment. Therefore, we must not make 
the mistake of engaging in specialized con- 
servation of one resource while being oblivi- 
ous of the ones closely related to it. 

One can easily see then, that conservation 
is a very necessary part of our modern life: 
However, the worst obstacle to conservation 
is the ignorance and apathy of the publio 
toward the problems of our natural re- 
sources. It is very necessary that the gen- 
eral public become informed about the aims 
and purposes of conservation in modern 
society, and as a result, take steps to achieve 
good resource management. The American 
citizen will be the one to determine how 
well we conserve our natural wealth beca 
every citizen in a democracy is a policy“ 
maker. The first aim of a conservationist, 
then, should be to arouse the interest of the 
citizen and to inform him about conserva- 
tion. 

It should become evident as a result of the. 
statements expounded herein, that the con- 
cepts of conservation are closely intertwin' 
with modern society. Some type of con- 
servation has always been in existence and 
has served as a basis on which to found and 
build society. The future will be what our 
actions make it. If we continually pe 
in waste and abuse of our natural wealth. 
we shall indeed starve. We must resolve to 
conserve our natural resources if our society 
and heritage are to be preserved. 


U.S. European Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an 
entitled “Foreign Affairs—Rumbles Un- 
der Our Own Umbrella,” written by C. L. 
Sulzberger and published in the N 
York Times of May 12, 1962, d 
with U.S. European policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 
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FPorrron Arrams—RUMBLES UNDER OUR 
OWEN UMBRELLA 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Panis, May 11—The trouble we are now 
having with our allies derives from a curious 
Paradox. For the very success of our past 

foreign policy causes its present 
tles. 

During 14 years we have been determinea 
to help build an economically strong Europe 
and to revive its military potential. Now, 


these goals. The result is that our allies 
peak with a louder and more authoritative 
Voice, In the long run this is sound and in- 
herently satisfactory; but in the short run 
it can embarrass us. 

Today, as a consequence of the consistent 
US. policy stemming from the Marshall plan 
and NATO, one sees a self-confident, pros- 
Perous Europe. This has begun to compete 
With us economically and to make itself 
heard politically. Our evident difficulties 
With France and West Germany derive from 
this simple fact. 

e and Germany are experiencing a 
thanks to the brilliant achievements 

Of the Common Market, which we have con- 
tly endorsed. Germany, with 12 di- 
Visions available to NATO by early next year, 
Tul have the largest single army committed 
the grand alliance. France, with its small 
© force and its divisions returning 
rom Algeria but held in strategic reserve, 


bid have the Continent's strongest national 
y- 
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POLITICAL REPERCUSSIONS 


This combination of economic power and 
tary resurgence produces political reper- 
Sussions. All members of NATO, including 
General de Gaulle, recognize that their ulti- 
mate protection remains our nuclear um- 
brella. But they are virtually convinced it 
never be necessary to use this ultimate 
Protection—except as a diplomatic weapon. 
Purthermore, we have assured the Europeans 
that we will defend them—in our own in- 
should there ever be a final test. 

The Continent knows in its heart it can 
Shelter under our umbrella if there is a war, 
but its mind advises war has been excluded 

the prevailing balance of terror. Con- 
*€quently, in any situation short of war, the 
Continent can afford the luxury of dissent 
With Washington. 
55 a result we see Paris disagreeing with 
ashington's Ideas on nuclear weapons con- 
trol and an extended Common Market in- 
cluding Britain. We see Bonn reckoning 
Ge t, since NATO depends increasingly on 
rman divisions, it should pay more heed 
R German concepts. And we see Rome 
to caching a petroleum offensive displeasing 
the alliance. 
ta The leadership in this miniature rebellion 
P French. The United States has consist- 
ntly scoffed at France's striking force as 
t pared to ours. But we fail to recognize 
hat the difference between France, with 
ne atomic power, and countries that have 
Fena at all is as great as the difference be- 
8 nuclear France and nuclear America. 
he ä world that argues H-bombs never will 
used and only have diplomatic signifi- 
1 the French have gained a significant 


HANDLING THE RUSSIANS 

dance, West Germany and, to a lesser 
af es. Italy have begun to feel our tactics 
handling the Russians and of meeting 

t ir challenge in such areas as Africa are 
th equate. They also secretly resent what 
€Y suspect is an effort by Washington to 
tere settlement with Moscow by guaran- 
ing to withhold modern weapons from our 
are Some of these allies would be will- 
evi to make the sacrifice if they say tangible 
q eee of some Soviet quid pro quo. They 
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These trends were visible at the Athens 
NATO meeting although alliance propa- 
gandists skillfully obscured them. We will 
have to reconcile ourselves to their con- 
tinuance. The very fact that we have helped 
make Europe strong economically and rela- 
tively strong militarily inevitably gives new 
weight to Europe's voice. 

Unfortunately, because we are not yet en- 
tirely used to this situation, we sometimes 
reply with pique to the independent and, 
on occasion, critical attitude we encounter. 
Bique—like zeal—is a quality that should 
never be allowed to creep into diplomacy. 

NATO's ultimate umbrella remains and 
will remain our vast nuclear strength. But 
centrifufial tendencies are evident under 
that umbrella which everyone relies on and 
no one thinks will be needed. Our task now 
is to adjust to this new and wholly desirable 
situation. It remains imperative to hold the 
alliance together as a peacetime political con- 
federation—its essential purpose, after all. 


Why Does Voice of America Discriminate 
Against Byelorussian Language? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the justified criticisms of our present 
foreign policy is the failure of Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk and other adminis- 
tration figures to understand the plight 
of the peoples of the captive nations. An 
example of this type of restricted think- 
ing is shown by the Voice of America 
policy in the type of language broadcasts 
aimed behind the Iron Curtain. The 
statement I submit, for the RECORD, is- 
sued by the Byelorussian Association of 
the State of Illinois effectively and con- 
cisely points out the fallacies in this 
segment of VOA procedures: 

Wir Doss VOICE or AMERICA DISCRIMINATE 

AGAINST THE BYELORUSSIAN LANGUAGE? 

On November 5, 1961, the Voice of America 
undertook an allout effort to transmit news 
about the Soviet nuclear tests to the popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union. This effort, which 
employed 52 transmitters and as many as 
80 frequencies, was reportediy quite success- 
ful in achieving its objective. The broad- 
cast asked the Soviet people: “Have you been 
told about the nuclear tests conducted by 
your government?” This message was 
beamed in English and in seven languages 
of the nationalities of the Soviet Union: 
Russian, Ukrainian, Georgian, Armenian, 
Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian. 

We assume that these languages were 
chosen because of the comparative number 
of people in the Soviet Union who under- 
stand and use them and therefore should 
be informed about this important issue in 
their own languages. Yet we would like to 
point out, that according to Soviet official 
statistics the Byelorussian language is 
spoken by 8 million people and is therefore 
more widely used in the Soviet Union than 
Georgian (spoken by 2.5 million), Armenian 
(spoken by 3 million) and the languages of 
the Baltic Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

Being of Byelorussian descent, we are deep- 
ly disturbed by this omission of the Byelo- 
russian language in broadcasting a message 
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of such ce. In our understanding 
the United States and the free world will 
gain the confidence of the Soviet peoples 
only when it speaks to them in their own 
languages. When the national language of 
the fourth most populous Soviet Republic 
(also a member of the U.N.) is ignored in 
transmitting a message from the free world 
one can only reason, that the particular 
agency of the free world (Voice of America) 
does not care about gaining the confidence 
of people who speak this language—the 
Byelorussians. 

We are aware that despite protests by 
Byelorussian-American organizations the 
Voice of America has in the past declined 
to include Byelorussian-language broadcasts 
in its program, In the recent years this 
has been justified by lack of funds. It is 
interesting, however, to note that there are 
sufficient funds for broadacts to the Soviet 
Union in the languages of nationalities much 
smaller than Byelorussians. If we recall cor- 
rectly, only recently there were insufficient 
funds for Portuguese-language broadcasts 
to Brazil, until the political importance of 
such broadcasts was realized. Are we to as- 
sume, that the Voice of America arbitrarily 
regards the Byelorussian people, which has 
suffered great losses in its active fight against 
communism, as politically unimportant? 
Are they considered unworthy even of being 
addressed in their own language? 

The unjustified discrimination against the 
Byelorussian language by the Voice of Amer- 
ica cannot but lead the Byelorussian-Ameri- 
can community to the conclusion that this 
U.S. agency is opposed to application of the 
principle of self-determination to Byelorus- 
sians, when at the same time this principle 
is upheld by the U.S. Government and guides 
its foreign policy. How else can we explain 
the fact that the first national characteristic 
of the Byelorussian people—their lan- 
guage—is discriminated against? 

We wish to register our protest and deep 
indignation against the unjustified and 
harmful discrimination against the Byelo- 
russian language by the Voice of America. 


Uninformed President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week in his press conference the Presi- 
dent castigated savings and loan institu- 
tions for misstating the facts. 


The truth is that the President did not 
know what he was talking about, and to- 
day’s editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune points out wherein he was 
wrong. 

The editorial follows: 

A Brr oF MISINFORMATION oF His Own 

In commenting on mall which, he said, 
“indicates that a great number of people have 
been badly misinformed” about his dividend 
and interest withholding proposal, the Presi- 
dent himself contributed to the spread of 
misinformation. 

In claiming that those recipients of divi- 
Gends and interest who already pay their 
taxes will not be affected in any way.“ he 
stretches the truth. Under the bill, persons 
under 18 and over 65 who will owe no tax 
whatever can file exemption statements. 
But those who will owe any tax at all will 
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be subject to the full 20-percent withholding 
even though they only owe 8 or 10 percent— 
and to get back the difference they will be 
required to go through the rigmarole, if they 
understand it, of filing for refunds. Cer- 
tainly these people—and there are a lot of 
them—would be affected. 

Several Senators have taken note, as the 
President did, of the fact that a lot of people 
writing in seem to regard it as “a new tax." 
Their implication, of course, is that these 
people have not been paying taxes due. But 
for a lot of small shareholders it would be, 
in effect, “a new tax.“ This is simply be- 
cause the first $50 of dividend income is 
exempt from tax under present law, and 4 
percent of the remainder is deductible. 
People with less than $50 dividend income a 
year would be taxed on nontaxable income. 
They could get it back, but again they would 
have to go through the annoying and, to 
many, confusing routine of filing for refunds. 

Nor is it true that, as the President claimed, 
the bill “simply proposes to collect taxes on 
dividends and interest income in the same 
fashion that it has been collected on our 
wages and salaries for the last 19 years.” It 
is precisely because it would not—could 
not—be done “in the same fashion” that this 
is a bad proposal. 

Wage withholding is adjusted for income 
level, for exemptions, for dependents—the 
amount withheld, that is, is determined by 
the amount of tax the taxpayer can be ex- 
pected to owe, This is not attempted in the 
present bill for the simple reason that it 
wouldn’t work. 

Collecting taxes that are owed but unpaid 
is a worthy enough goal. But this means 
would work unmerited hardship on a lot of 
people who do honestly pay their taxes, as 
well as saddling corporations and savings in- 
stitutions with another mountain of* paper 
work to be done free for the Government, 


Essential Changes in Foreign Aid Attitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, within 
the next 3 months Congress will be con- 
sidering the 1962-63 foreign aid pro- 
gram. With justification, the title of the 
program has been changed from Mutual 
Security to Agency for International De- 
velopment. 

A review of the broad program of for- 
eign aid over the past 15 years does not 
present a very pleasant picture. It has 
cost the American taxpayers an aggre- 
gate of $120 billion since the end of the 
Marshall plan. It has been punctuated 
with waste and inconsistencies in our 
international purpose, 

With U.S. gold reserves at a critically 
low figure of less than $18 billion, any- 
thing short of an agonizing reappraisal 
of our spending procedures and attitudes 
is sheer folly. If it has not become ap- 
parent to administrators of foreign aid 
and to the U.S, Congress that we cannot 
continue to fight communism by 
strengthening the economy of Commu- 
nist nations, then we are just not being 
realistic. 
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In 1961 the House of Representatives 
adopted an amendment which banned 
aid to Yugoslavia and other nations with 
Communist governments. Subsequently 
the amendment was stricken in the other 
body, with the result that the bill finally 
passed without this restriction. 

Recognizing that Yugoslavia may not 
be a satellite of the Soviet Union does not 
justify pouring additional money into a 
nation where the Communist Party 
maintains control over its political and 
economic system. The history of Tito’s 
actions and position in both the United 
Nations and in the recent Belgrade Con- 
ference should make it eminently clear 
that any further expenditure of funds 
beyond the $2 billion we have already 
spent in Yugoslavia is fundamentally and 
morally wrong, 

We heard a great deal about getting 
some relief from other nations in shar- 
ing the burden of aid to economically 
distressed areas of the world. Yet we 
continue to carry a far greater share of 
this burden than should be our lot to 
bear. 

To add to the resentment of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers who are financing this 
program, we have witnessed incidents of 
abuse in the seizure of private property 
of American citizens and U.S, firms by 
those to whom we have given substan- 
tial aid. Legislation which would ban 
aid where such blatant abuses exist has 
not even been considered or discussed 
in any official Government forum. Nei- 
ther haye we been able to exercise con- 
trol over economic aid when moral is- 
sues are involved. We have repeatedly 
been told that we cannot effectively or 
in propriety put strings on our aid pro- 
grams abroad. But there is actually a 
way that this can be accomplished. It 
seems to me that we should also render 
assistance on a loan basis in many cases 
if for no other reason than to permit 
Congress to write conditions into law for 
eligibility for foreign loans. By taking 
this approach, we would not only fore- 
close great waste in ill-conceived projects 
but would prevent socialization and na- 
tionalization of industry and the expro- 
priation or seizure of capital. A much 
broader loan approach would accelerate 
the ultimate self-sufficiency of many na- 


tions, while at the same time meet to 


some degree the very critical problem of 
our own shrinking gold reserves. Great- 
er emphasis on the loan type of assist- 
ance would reduce the expansion of for- 
eign socialization and provide a means of 
attracting more private capital. 

The House of Representatives, as the 
constitutional overseer of Federal spend- 
ing, has the prime responsibility of exer- 
cising control over American dollars 
spent abroad and in seeing that the 
American taxpayer gets a fair shake. It 
is my hope that we will meet this re- 
sponsibility squarely when the new AID 
appropriation bill comes to the floor. 

It seems that our long experience with 
our foreign aid program should have 
rather firmly established by now that 
facing reality is the only means of dis- 
criminating between the virtues of be- 
nevolence and the sins of misdirected 
charity. 


May 14 
How’s Business? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Sunday, May 13, 1962, issue of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, there is a lead edi- 
torial entitled How's Business?” It is 
one of the most thought-provoking edi- 
torials that I have ever read. ‘The edi- 
torial is so timely that I sent it to the 
President. I certainly feel that every 
Members of the Senate and House should 
have the opportunity to read it. 

The editorial follows: 

How's BUSINESS? 

The professional observers of the Ameri- 
can business scene are justifiably disturbed 
by a continuing decline in U.S. stock prices. 

The stock market is, in reality, a massive 
public opinion poll. The price of each in- 
dividual stock is based, in theory, upon the 
corporation’s sales, earnings and past per- 
formance. But in a more practical sense, 
the price of the typical stock is de 
not so much by what the corporation has 
done in the past as on what the American 
public thinks it will do in the future. 

No other explanation accounts for the his- 
tory-making decline in stock prices that ac- 
companied President Eisenhower's heart at- 
tack several years ago, or the Soviet Unions 
success in putting its first sputnik into 
orbit. Neither incident actually meant that 
General Motors would make less money 
during the subsequent months or that Gen- 
eral Electric would sell fewer appliances. 
But the downward movement of the stock 
market on both occasions reflected publie 
apprehension. 


CORPORATE PROFITS BEHIND SALES AND wacEs 


There is, of course, ample economic justi- 
fication for today’s decline. 

During the period between 1958 and 1961, 
for example, the total national income was 
up 19.6 percent from the previous 3-ye*r - 
period. Sales by U.S. corporations during 
the same period increased 18.7 percent. 
Wages paid to American workers were UP 
18.9 percent, but corporation profits were 
up only 3.3 percent. 

American business, nonetheless is being 
told that it must produce more and more 
jobs, that the future of Western civiliza- 
tion is likely to be determined by the ca- 
pacity of the free-enterprise system to prove 
itself. 

U.S, News & World Report last weekend 
compared the present position of the Amet- 
ican business community to the plight of 
Bessle, the old family cow. 

“Bessie, over the years, has been milked 
more and more heavily to meet the rising 
demands on her,” the magazine observes: 
“She now has reached a point where there 
isn't any more to meet the rising demands 
of the hired hands and others. But instea 
of giving her a rest or of using proceeds fro™ 
her milk to finance a more modern replace- 
ment, they take to beating poor old Bessie 
in the hope of forcing still more milk.” 

In much the same way, the Federal GOY- 
ernment has been taking 52 cents of every 
dollar American corporations haye been able 
to earn. With the 48 percent they are per- 
mitted to retain, American corporations ars 
expected to (1) pay State and local taxes In 
the communities in which they operate, (2) 
pay enough dividends to stockholders 
justify the continuing use of stockholders 
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Money, (3) replace and modernize equip- 
Ment to production at a high level, 
and (4) to buy the machinery and to de- 
velop the new markets that new jobs require. 

Quite apart from these economic factors, 
American business has just gone through 
zas traumatic experienoes of the steel crisis, 

t has awakened suddenly to find that the 

deral Government now possesses life-and- 
death powers over American industry. More 
important, perhaps, it has found that politi- 
Cal power is held at the moment by an ad- 

tration that will not hesitate to use 
se powers ruthlessly and unapologetically 
to accomplish its objectives. 
x Hence, American business has seen the 
te arust laws converted into a bludgeon. 
8 has seen the agents of the Federal Bu- 
eau of Investigation converted into night- 
y 3. It has seen defense contracts con- 
erted into blackjacks. And it has seen the 
sidential office converted into a massive 
Propaganda machine. 

And on the heels of the steel crisis came 
a € New York Times’ report that the Presi- 
meaty e American businessmen as 

-~of-bitches""—a doctrine he reported! 
learned at his father’s knee. 
è business community, in other words, 
in itself expected to play a major role 
in financing Government, to keep its earn- 
gs within the limits dictated by Govern- 
Ment, to provide the additional jobs that 
5 € growing labor market is demanding— 
oe to do all these things in an atmosphere 
threat, coercion, and hostility. 

We have suggested before in this space 
s t the word “profit” has been turned into 
2 Obscenity by a succession of political 
kh aneers. No one has bothered to remind 
1 € American people that the profit system 
Fa at the foundation of the unmatched 

tandard of living to which the United States 

S grown accustomed. No one- has re- 
Minded us that Government, for all its 

i vers, still cannot create productive em- 
Ployment. That task belongs to the business 

unity, and profits are the most im- 
t tools for doing the job. 
qoomeone estimated several years ago that 
neral Motors needed a profit of $40,000 to 
t ate one new job. This $40,000 took the 
2 of new equipment, new factories, and 
Pads markets. The task of providing thou- 
nds—and even millions—of new jobs, con- 
Sequently, becomes a matter of staggering 
Proportions, * 
THE STOCK MARKET REFLECTS WHAT'S 
HAPPENING 

Yet this is the job American business has 
Arays done in the past, the job it Is eager 

Continue doing in the future. 

What is happening to the stock market 
ha y is simply a reflection of what has been 

Ppening to the business community for 

‘eral decades. Unless there is a brighten- 
ain element, unless the business world is 

lowed to earn the profits it must have to 
Brow, the Nation is likely to face conse- 
Wences too fearful to contemplate. 
ine esident Kennedy is quite correct in say- 
8 g that the world is watching the United 
wetes and the free enterprise system. If 

© falter now, we shall have lost our last, 
th chance to prove that freedom is still 
i Wave of the future and the only real 
Ope of mankind. 


Health Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


8 Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Deaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the National 
Observer: 

HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 

In recent years there has been steadily in- 
creasing concern over our elderly citizens, 
much of it centering on whether they are 
receiving adequate health care. 

President Kennedy now is proposing ex- 
pansion of the c social security 
system to provide health benefits for the 
elderly. In this election year, many Con- 
gressmen seem to agree that something 
should be done. -And the President is put- 
ting a good deal of personal pressure behind 
his program. 

Among the more ironic aspects of this 
situation is that no one has any precise Idea 
just how big the problem is—or rather how 
small it must be in a population of 185 mil- 
lion. Of the 17 million people over age 65, 
there certainly are many who are perfectly 
capable of caring for themselves—or have 
children who can and will accept the old 
family responsibilities, 

In addition, private health insurance 
plans for the aged have been growing 
rapidly. The Government estimates that 
one of every two persons aged 65 or over is 
already covered by some form of private 
health insurance. With unions demanding 
more retirement health benefits in their 
contracts with management, some analysts 
estimate 90 percent of the elderly will be 
covered by some form of private health in- 
surance by 1970. 

And then there are all of the existing pub- 
lic welfare programs to help provide health 


care for people really in need. To supple- 


ment the States’ efforts in this area, Con- 
gress in 1960 passed the Kerr-Mills Act to 
permit the States to offer increased health 
benefits for the aged; under this program, 
the Federal Government furnishes at least 
half of the additional funds. 

But the administration, with no better 
idea of the dimensions of the problem than 
anyone else, is convinced that new legisla- 
tion is needed. z 5 

No one we know of is disputing the de- 
strability of adequate medical care for the 
aged. But the President’s proposal seems to 
us to be a curious one. 

His plan would pay no doctor bills. It 
would provide only limited hospital and 
nursing care, and that would be available 
to anyone eligible for social security, 
whether they needed financial help or not. 
Furthermore, an elderly person might have 
to pay up to $90 of his own hospital bill, a 
steep sum for someone who really is desti- 
tute. And while compulsory for social se- 
curity taxpayers, it would fail to cover the 3 
million elderly people who are not under the 
system, l 

Surely this would be a clumsy approach 
to a complex and still somewhat mysterious 
problem, That is especially true at this time, 
when so much progress is being made in this 
area, both in the private and in the public 
sphere. Although the Kerr-Mills program is 
only a little more than-a year old, more than 
half of the States already have set up pro- 
grams to provide new benefits for those in 
need, And as more experience is gathered 
by private insurers, more of them are certain 
to set up plans. 

Over the centuries, society has voluntarily 
shouldered the burden of caring for the 
health of its older citizens; force has played 
no role in the process. Until society shows 
some signs of slipping back into barbarism, 
we question whether there is Justification for 
injecting even the principle of compulsion. 

The problem of medical care for the aged 
deserves careful attention. It's not going to 
be solved overnight by an ill-considered elec- 
tion-year scheme, no matter how powerfully 
the politicians may feel the urge to do some- 
thing. ; 
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A New Era for Progress in Maritime 
Safety Address of Adm. C. Holden, 
Ir, U.S. Navy, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to your attention and to that of our 
colleagues the address of Vice Adm. Ed- 
ward C. Holden, Jr., U. S. Navy, retired, 
entitled “A New Era for Progress in 
Maritime Safety—The Open Door for 
Better Human Relations,” which he de- 
livered recently at the 35th Propeller 
Club convention and the American Mer- 
chant Marine Conference. I find it a 
provocative and interesting discussion 
and believe it worthy of our note: 


A New ERA FOR PROGRESS IN MARITIME 
SAFETY—THE OPEN Door FOR HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS: TRY A NEW APPROACH 


Most of us get used to looking at things 
in a certain way, and that’s that. 

We never stop to realize that maybe our 
way isn't only way, or even the best way. 
We take for granted that familiar patterns 
are the only patterns and we limit our in- 
telligence and actions with self-imposed 
boundaries. 

The ability to rearrange old patterns and 
remove imaginary boundaries is the mark of 
a flexible and creative mind. Most of us 
have a lot more brainpower than we use. 
The important thing is to wake it up by 
learning to recognize the pattern that's sup- - 
posedly governing a given situation, and then 
seeing what new possibilities can be opened 
by rearranging it. 

It’s a knack that can be applied to every 
phase of life, In fact, just realizing that 
new patterns are possible is the first giant 
step toward personal and professional 
growth. 

Here's a little test that demonstrates this 
idea graphically. Square off nine dots in 
three rows of three dots to a row equally 
spaced across and down. Without lifting 
your pencil from the paper, draw four 
straight lines in such a way that they pass 
through all nine of these dots. 

Congratulate yourself if you found the 
solution. But if you didn't, here’s probably 
why: Since the dots form a square, every 
attempt most people make is bounded by 
that square. Their thinking is, literally. 
boxed in. But if you once say to yourself, 
“Why not go outside that square?” pretty 
soon you hit on the answer. 

It is with consummate pride that I point 
out a real new approach to safety in the 
maritime industries—the genuine coopera- 
tion of labor—through the new Maritime 
Safety Foundation: an institute for basic 
and applied safety research and development. 

During a long period of years, the criticism 
has often been heard within the realm of 
management to the effect that safety pro- 
grams are not effective because workers 
failed to cooperate; that they lacked inter- 
est; that they made absurd demands, etc., 
etc. 


Management also has been critical of its 
own programs as being restrictive and merely 
talking among themselves without the 
means of communication and organization 
for safety research, development, and prog- 
ress to materially reduce the overall high 
accident frequency and severity rates plus 
the resulting high insurance costs—hull, 
machinery, P. & I., compensation, and indi- 
rect financial burdens. 
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i THE DAWN OF A NEW SAFETY ERA 


There is a deepening awareness that one 
does not succeed in business without really 
trying in spite of the title of a very funny 
book by an exadvertising executive to the 
contrary. 

The big problem—the one that separates 
the men from the boys—is how and when 
and where. To answer these questions of 
how and when and where requires a plan 
that Is carefully thought out and equally 
carefully followed through, The stakes are 
big for accomplishment and satisfaction. 
Everybody agrees as to the fundamental 
requisite—strong and progressive leadership 
development. It is axiomatic what industry 
lives on is men with vision and leadership. 
Youth cannot be brought in fast enough to 
keep pace with expansion, doubling the re- 
sponsibility for adults who must both as- 
sume present-day problems and build new 
executives for the future. 

One of the prime essentials is to develop 
inquiring minds. Restlessness is a good 
thing, for dissatisfaction with the status 
quo is what produced everything new from 
the light bulb to night baseball. But none- 
theless, think for some time about how to do 
the job better than your predecessors. 

It is interesting to see the honesty of pur- 
pose, genuine interest, and spirit of safety 
dedication manifested by the top leadership 
of the AFL-CIO for sincere and vigorous co- 
operation with the forces of management 
and Government. Today, management sa- 
lutes the Alliance for Safety Progress. This 
enlightened policy provides the necessary 
ingredients for a new era of safety progress. 
The wall separating the minds of manage- 
ment and labor has been breached and the 
door to safety provides proper means of 
communication to keep it open from now on, 

Historicully, the new era for safety progress 
within all shoreside industries in the Nation 
was revealed to the light of day at the Presi- 
dent's Conference on Occupational Safety in 
Washington, D.C., on March 27, 1958, when 
Mr. George Meany, president, AFL-CIO, 
addressed the meeting on the subject: 
“Progress Through Tragedy or Union-Man- 
agement Cooperation?’ A salient point 
emphasized in the address is repeated as fol- 
lows: “Inhuman as it may sound our record 
of safety development is clear: America has 
made progress through tragedy. He cited 
examples. We could add a number of pre- 
ventable ship disasters and tragedies on the 
high seas and in port areas. 

As a followup to Mr. Meany, Mr. Richard 
F. Walsh, vice president, AFL-CIO, and 
chairman, Committee on Safety and Occupa- 
tional Health, stated: “Good labor relations 
includes joint labor-management safety 
committees. Where management regards 
seriously its legal and moral responsibility 
to provide a safe working place, joint com- 
mittees on safety prevail. Where trade un- 
lonists recognize fully the meaning of safety, 
labor-management safety committees pro- 
vide the essential avenue of cooperation. 
Labor-management cooperation is the key to 
industrial safety.’ These are examples of 
strong, progressive leadership.. The first 
AFL-CIO conference on the subject of safety 
was held during May-June 1959. At that 
time, Mr. Richard F. Walsh made general 
recommendations for achieving safety 
through labor-management relations; also 
for achieving safety through education and 
training by local labor union safety com- 
mittees. 

Today, there are thousands of manage- 
ment-labor safety committees actively func- 
tioning in the large and small industrial 
plants throughout the United States, Ex- 
perience has proven the wisdom of such com- 
mittees as the accident rate frequency and 
severity—has been sharply reduced through 
the medium of respect, confidence, and good 
will in the administration of safety pro- 
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grams, It is teamwork that counts. “A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” 
is as true today as when first spoken. 


AN IDEA IS CONCEIVED AND BORN 


After a careful evaluation of the great suc- 
cesses attained throughout the land by joint 
Management-labor safety committees, and 
believing that the maritime industries might 
profit through the adoption of similar tech- 
niques of sincere, honest, and dedicated 
efforts for safety advancement, the Maritime 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO, embracing 31 
local maritime unions, reached a common- 
sense decision that it would be much more 
advantageous for management and labor to 
cooperate for safety by means of one central 
oragnization rather than through the med- 
lum of 31 separate local maritime union 
safety committees. Thereupon, the idea was 
conceived for a Maritime Safety Foundation. 
It was launched as a corporation on May 4, 
1961. 

The Maritime Safety Foundation is pri- 
marily a joint endeavor for safety solidarity 
by the forces of management and labor. Due 
to several departments of Government being 
directly interested In the cause of maritime 
safety, provision was made for participation. 
The foundation is a nonprofit organization. 
It is dedicated for scientific and educational 
purposes. It cannot engage in carrying on 
propaganda or otherwise attempt to infu- 
ence legislation or participate in, or inter- 
vene in any political campaign on behalf of 
any candidate for public office. The founda- 
tion will not be used as an enforcement 
agency. 

It is charged with the duty to accumulate 
and disseminate knowledge and statistics of 
all types relating to the safety of persons_ 
employed in the maritime industry, includ- 
ing seagoing and shoreside employees; to 
organize and carry out programs of all types 
to promote safely in the maritime industry; 
to promote and carry out public discussion 
groups, forums, panels, lectures, and other 
similar programs designed to focus public, 
organizational and private attention on the 
necessity of improving safety in said indus- 
try; to conduct research, experiments and 
practical applications which will advance 
the science and art of safety in said indus- 
try, and thereby lessen the burdens of gov- 
ernment, Federal, State, and local, in the 
field of maritime safety; to promote the so- 
cial welfare of maritime labor unions and 
their members, and the maritime industry 
generally, by striving to promote safer work- 
ing conditions in sald industry; to accumu- 
late and disseminate knowledge and infor- 
mation regarding the standards adopted by 
the various international organizations and 
the national regulations and standards 
adopted or commonly followed in the various 
member nations of sald organizations which 
relate to safety in the maritime industry; 
to promote and assist in the implementation 
of the aforesaid standards; to develop and 
utilize ways and means to eliminate mis- 
understandings with respect to said stand- 
ards; to provide a survey service of safety 
conditions in ‘the maritime industry and to 
issue reports regarding conformity with said 
standards; and in general to promote safety 
in the maritime industry. 

Thereby, the missing link—labor—is 
united with management in the safety chain 
for progress in a new era of cooperation, 
understanding and good will. Together, 
management and labor will pioneer the fu- 
ture for safety and better human relations. 

We must be prepared to meet the chal- 
lenge of safety in a changing world. 

There are many studies to be made. An- 
swers must be found to the problem of the 
unchanging nature of man in a changing 
environment. We must develop facilities for 
research and engineering for setting safety 
standards for tomorrow’s materials, such as 
nuclear energy and radioactive materials, 
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manifestly for the protection of manpower 
and industry alike. There must be a new 
emphasis in training techniques, including 
on-the-job training. There is a need for 
better vocational training. 

Studies must be made of little known facts 
about injury occurrence. Also, as to the 
why and how to investigate accidents in or- 
der to prevent recurrences. 

It is important that the problem of health 
maintenance be considered as a part of Job 
safety. 

In fact, we are now just emerging on the 
horizon of a new safety era in the maritime 
industries where the combined wisdom and 
creative thinking of men is required for suc- 
cess. The spectrum of safety is unlimited. 

PRIDE IN ACHIEVEMENT 


Everyone likes to be part of a successful 
team, and a department or company that 
controls accidents gains in loyalty of its peo- 
ple. The individual who contributed to this 
effort is given the recognition of fellow 
workers. 

Each and every worker in all industries 
should recognize that freedom from injury 
also preserves the faculties of seeing 
hearing, use of limbs, hands and feet, and 
avoids pain and other hardship, And the 
prevention of injury helps to keep worry: 
pain, and hardship out of the family picture, 
and the lack of these family problems con- 
tributes to the employee's peace of mind 
while at work and away from work. 

‘There is pride in the minds and hearts of 
each and every worker through the realiza- 
tion ot management interest and cooperation 
for safety. 

Contributions which safety brings to both 
the individuals, in general, and management. 
In particular, are summarized as follows: 
“Safety as it concerns industry overflows 
with bullt-in opportunity for industry to 
better meet its responsibilities for good pub- 
lic relations, good industrial relations, 
social relations. It meets with the consum- 
mate pride of its stockholders and its obliga- 
tions to the Government. Take any example 
of safety, and you are certain to discover that 
it is working for industry harder than 
realized.“ 


Doctors Leaving Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New Castle (Ind.) 
Times of May 4, 1962: 

More THan 500 Docrorzs a Year LEAVING 

BRITAIN FOR UNrræn Srates—Twice THAT 

Many GOING TO CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 


The average British doctor, under a revised 
pay scale which went into effect last yent 
earns the equivalent in pounds sterling 
$6,790, A British physician may, if he treat? 
the allowed maximum of 3,500 patients, re- 
celye up to $11,906, plus mileage allowances 
for visiting patients in rural areas and pay“ 
ments for special services. An American 
doctor, according to varying estimates, ca? 
expect a median income of from $15,000 to 
$22,000 a year. 

The difference in earnings does not alone 
explain the fact that Britain lost 749 doctors 
to the United States in the 5 years, 1956- 
60, according to data published in the cur- 
rent issue of the British Medical Journal. 
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Even less explicable are the losses to coun- 
tries where doctors presumably can expect 
lesa than they would earn here—over the 
5 years, a loss of 1,071 to Canada, 
1,060 to Australia, 202 to South Africa, 184 
to New Zealand, 145 to Southern Rhodesia, 
And 119 to Northern Rhodesia. British hos- 
Pitals have few doctors under the age of 
40; some have none. 
Excellent conditions and equipment are 
rally considered motivation for the 
Yung doctor to come to the United States. 
ut probably the biggest impetus is fur- 
by the national health service’s lack 
Of flexibility and the difficulty of getting out 
the service once in. 7 
“A 


non Possible explanation of the phenome- 


(the doctor outfiow),” Dr. John Seale, 

tant in medical economics and health 
bac aer, said recently, “is that practice in 
8 National health service is relatively un- 
tractive to young doctors economically, 
Professionally, and idealistically.” 

More than 500 doctors are leaving Britain 
ch year for the United States, Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand. This wholesale 
paration is leading to the importation of 

eds of foreign doctors. One estimate 
Puts nearly half the internships and resi- 
dencies in Britain in the possession of about 

000 non-British doctors, 
om India and Pakistan. 
w way of parenthesis, a shortage of 
moet is beginning to be anticipated as well. 

1960 the number of student nurses fell 
the first time in some years. Student 
receive from $829.20 to $940.80 a year, 
ftom which they pay $358.40 for board and 
lodging if they live in. A trained staff nurse 
only $1,836.80 a year maximum—ex- 
Sept for those in mental hospitals, Nurses 
now being offered a 2'4-percent pay raise 
around.) 
Brnere would appear to be no doubt in 
2 tain about the overall popularity of the 
r billion a year national health service. 
among most doctors it is well re- 
®8rdeq—though with reservations about 
and bureaucracy. The London 
pedical weekly Lancet, taking stock on July 
Menze of the first 10 years of NHS, com- 
8 For our part we think the national 
th service one of the biggest improve- 
Ments in the 


most of them 


hig a great many people, professional and lay, 
t has done much to better the conditions of 


* More than 20,000 general practitioners in 
toners 


Ms Teer ago. Only between 500 and 600 in 
et land and Wales remained exclusively in 
Re Practice. About 97 percent of the 
tish population uses the health service. 
1 the dark underside of NHS revealed 
to © departure of doctors must give pause 
those in this country who urge greater 
d entation of health services, for the 
shortage here already is acute. 


Aid in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr, Speaker, I wish to 


70 to the attention of my colleagues the 
lowing editorial in the Peoria Journal 
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Star, of May 8, 1962, entitled “Aid in 
Perspective,” and request unanimous 
consent that it be reprinted in its en- 
tirety in the RECORD: 

AID IN PERSPECTIVE 


We need to get foreign aid in perspective. 

We're apt to think of it as generous lumps 
of charity. Admittedly it's a staggering 
sum in total. In fiscal year 1961 we gave 
or loaned $3,921 million to other nations, 
including both military aid and other kinds 
of grants and credits. The year before that 
it was $4,076 million. 

And yet what does our foreign ald mean 
to, say, the average citizen of India? India 
is our biggest recipient of aid—$471 million 
in fiscal 1961, not counting military assist- 
ance. This figures out to less than a holi- 
day dinner, say, for the average Indian (by 
our standards). 

Viewed in this light, it doesn't seem to 
mean so much. 

That's why foreign aid must not be viewed 
as direct help, or as charity. Instead it must 
be viewed as seed, It must be the means by 
which something can be put to moving in 
the recipient nation. It needs to be a stim- 
ulus, a priming for the pump. 

When Governors of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank got together recently for 
their third annual meeting, Latin-Amer- 
ican delegates criticized the Alliance for 
Progress program. 

Finance Minister Jorge Mejia Palacio, of 
Colombia, said his country had lost two to 
three times as much foreign income from 
falling coffee prices as it had received in 
Alliance for Progress credits. 

Thus the aid, instead of vitalizing Colom- 
bla's economy, merely keeps it from total 
collapse. 

(Actually, Washington is aware of this 
problem and is trying to persuade European 
consumers and African producers to join in 
a world coffee pact with Latin Americans 
and the United States.) 

But the examples make a clear point, Aid 
alone won't work miracles. A going econ- 
omy is necessary before there can be real 
help. And this is the direction in which aid 
must be aimed—a seeding from which a 
sound economy can grow. Meanwhile, let's 
remember that those dollars which loom so 
large in total to us are not really big enough 
to transform a nation alone. 


A Tom Miller Memorial, First for a 
Native Son—Dave Shanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I spoke of the grief many of us 
felt on the passing of Mayor Tom Miller 
who had served oftener as the mayor of 
the city of Austin than any other per- 
son. 

On May 5 in the Austin American 
Dave Shanks, well-known columnist who 
was a close personal friend of Mayor 
Tom Miller, wrote about the proposal 
of R. W. Pettway, a lifetime resident 
of Austin, that Austin should commem- 
orate the lengthy public service of Mayor 
Miller. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Dave Shanks’ column in my remarks: 
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A Tom MLER MEMORIAL, FIRST ror A NATIVE 
Son 
(By Dave Shanks) 

“We have not really budged a step until 
we take up residence in someone else's point 
of view”"—JoHN ERSKINE. 

Mayor Tom Miller owned the town’s finest 
flare for history, used the anecdotes of the 
past both from literature and history to lace 
a colorful speech that conveyed an opinion 
on a subject variety ranging from Austin 
politics to an international point of view. 

And though the “civic monuments” from 
a third of a century in Austin’s public serv- 
ice are numerous and substantial, and one 
includes a river-spanning dam, none stands 
as a symbol, a thoroughly personal recogni- 
tion, of an intelligent, sensitive man. 

R. W. Pettway, who avidly pursues his own 
civic contribution through the Friends of the 
Library organization and himself is an his- 
torical devotee, has suggested that Austin 
should commemorate the lengthy public serv- 
ice of Mayor Miller with a statute, 

‘I * * We just feel,“ says Pittway. 
“Well, no Austin citizen has been so hon- 
ored.“ 

Pettway's suggestion has caught on, and 
the honorary chairmen of the Tom Miller 
Memorial Committee will be Vice President 
LYNDON JOHNSON and Congressman HOMER 
THORNBERRY. 

“This is an informal committee,” says Pett- 
way, announcing that Dr. I. I. Nelson, 3206 
Grandview, has “agreed to be the central 
figure in this movement.” 

The committee members will represent the 
full gamut of public activity in the city. 
These include Mayor Lester Palmer, Chancel- 
lor Harry Ransom of the University of Texas, 
Charles E. Green of the American-States- 
man, Warren G. Woodward of KTBO, Frank 
Denius of the University of Texas Ex-Stu- 
dents Association, Ed Wroe Jr., Gene Bar- 
tholomew and Howard Cox, Emma Long and 
Dr. Everett Givins. 

This columntator would like to see Mayor 
Miller remembered, for, as Byron observed, 
“Even good men like to make the public 
stare.” 


H.R. 8617 


SPEECH 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 8, 1962 

The House, sitting as Committee of the 
Whole, had under consideration H.R. 8617, 
& bill authorizing the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission to complete payment of 
approved Philippine claims from 


damage to property during World War I, 
and the question was on the adoption of an 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Barry, which amendment 
was subsequently disapproved, 38 to 8, on a 
division vote. 


Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. my interest in the 
Philippines goes back a great many 
years; it goes back to the period of 1898. 
That was 64 years ago, much longer a 
period than the average age of the Mem- 
bers of this distinguished body. 

All these years there has been build- 
ing in Filipino hearts and in American 
hearts, with ever intensifying affection, 
a friendship of two peoples, widely 
Separated by thousands of miles of ocean 
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waves, that has few if any parallels in 
history. 

I was moved when the Speaker read 
the message from Douglas MacArthur. 
` Douglas MacArthur knows the people of 
the Philippines, because it was his 
father who was in the Philippines in 
1898; it was his father who won over 
Aguinaldo, who became the stout friend 
and champion of the United States. I 
do not think anyone in this country 
could possibly know the heart of the 
Philippine people as does Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who followed in his father’s 
footsteps in his dedicated and under- 
standing service to a people striving to 
maintain in the far Pacific a republic 
on the pattern of our own. 

I think of young Shanks, 61 years ago, 
my comrade in arms in the siege of 
Santiago in Cuba in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, of which I am the sole sur- 
viving veteran in the Congress. Return- 
ing from the fighting in Cuba, a combat 
veteran at 16, he volunteered for service 
in the Philippines. Slain in battle, for 
over 60 years his body has rested in the 
soil of the Philippines. He was one of 
many who in their youth sailed away 
to help the Filipinos in their struggle 
for freedom and independence, and 
whose bodies long since have integrated 
in the soil of the Philippines. 

Many who lie in honored graves in 
Arlington were in their youth members 
of the Army of the Philippines. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States was founded by the veterans of 
the Army of the Philippines and the 
Army of Santiago. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, 
the foundation of American-Philippines 
friendship was laid a long, long time 
ago. American men and women went 
to the islands to teach in humble schools. 
Filipino men and women came to the 
United States to observe, to study, to 
prepare for the roles ahead as builders 
of a strong and enduring republic stand- 
ing in the far fetches of the Pacific as 
fortress of democratic representative 
government. 

In the years of American need, when 
our country was faced with its fight for 
survival, and things were going badly in 
the Pacific, the Filipinos stood up, cou- 
rageously, uncompromisingly, uncon- 
querably, on our side. In heart, in loyal- 
ty, in spirit of sacrifice, in scorn of the 
thought of surrender, the soldiers from 
the islands of the Philippines were as 
American as the soldiers from Illinois, 
New York, and the other States of the 
Union. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, 
the foundation of American-Philippine 
friendship was laid in sweat, sacrifice, 
and blood by Filipino as well as Ameri- 
can hands. It is a two-street friendship, 
as any friendship must be to endure. 
Any rupture to such a priceless friend- 
ship, whether by thoughtless inadvert- 
ence or by intent, would be recorded in 
history as the tragedy of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Our country rebuilt Germany, with 
whom we were at war when the Philip- 
pines were fighting and dying by our side 
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as our comrades in arms. Our country 
helped to raise Japan from the wreck- 
age of war, the Japan that had overrun 
the Philippines and showered devasta- 
tion on her cities and countryside be- 
cause the Filipinos remained steadfast 
to their American friendship. Can we 
turn the cold shoulder on the Philippines 
and live with our self respect? 

Mr. Chairman, it is not in the Ameri- 
can pattern to slap down a true and 
proven friend. It is not in the American 
tradition to renege on an obligation, ac- 
cepted after proper adjudication, 
whether the beneficiary be friend or foe. 
I fear the verdict in the court of world 
opinion if ever the United States should 
turn upon a friend or renege on a lawful 
obligation for no reason valid in honesty 
and morality. 

Now, a word or two as to the merits of 
the bill. I follow one simple rule when 
I am on a committee and a subcommit- 
tee of that committee composed of dis- 
tinguished and able persons of both 
parties gives long study to a subject, 
then comes in with a bill that unani- 
mously it recommends, I accept its rec- 
ommendation unless I have had an equal 
opportunity to study the subject, am as 
well informed on all controversial pro- 
visions, and then have reached a con- 
trary conclusion. I do not go in for 
superguessing. I do not think good legis- 
lation results from the matching of 
coins, 

This bill has been before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs in several sessions. 
It was under long study, I think with 
weeks of hearings, by the subcommittee 
headed by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin. When this subcomdmittee unani- 
mously recommended the bill to the full 
committee, I thought its recommenda- 
tion was entitled to great weight. Who 
was on that subcommittee? Among 
others, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ZABLOCKI], who happens to be a 
Democrat, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota {Mr. Jupp], and my beloved col- 
league from Illinois [Mrs. Cuurcu], who 
happen to be Republicans, representing, 
however, somewhat different approaches 
to foreign aid. When I find a subcom- 
mittee composed of outstanding Demo- 
crats and outstanding Republicans 
unanimously recommending a bill, I cer- 
tainly am going to accept that bill in 
preference to a one-man bill, authored 
by one man sitting as though at a game 
of solitaire, and on the hidden impulse 
of the moment presented as an amend- 
ment to the Committee of the Whole 
without any consideration or recom- 
mendation other than his own. That is 
scarcely in line with the orderly proc- 
esses of the greatest legislative delibera- 
tive body in the world. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope the Committee 
of the Whole will stand by the unani- 
mous recommendation of the subcom- 
mittee headed by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, its chairman [Mr. ZABLOCKI], 
on which serve also the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH], the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, Dr. Jupp, and 
others, and vote down the substitute bill 
offered as an amendment by the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Neutrals Only Help the Soviet To Achieve 
Goal of World Conquest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to 
include the following article written bY 
Dr. Robert Morris, president of the Uni- 
versity of Dallas. Dr. Morris reminds us 
of the ultimate aim of the Soviet Union, 
world conquest, and shows how the neu- 
tral nations and the United Nations are 
helping Khrushchev realize his objec- 
tive: 

AROUND THE WORLD—THE PATTERN IS 

EVERYWHERE 
(By Robert Morris) 

Khrushchey's official policy is “peaceful 00- 
existence.” By his own words this is an 
intensification of the world struggle on 
part while inducing everyone else to et 
fully coexist. Accordingly, the whole Sov! 
apparatus, while moving without compro- 
mise toward world sovietization, is encour 
aging neutralism wherever it can outside its 
own sphere. t 5 

Last week acting U.N. Secretary U Than? 
neatly dovetalled this grand design by cok 
ing for more neutralization in the worl 
(U Thant consistently equates the Uni 
States, the repository of freedom and 11 A 
with the slavery that prevails in the Sovie 
empire.) 

U Thant said; 

“Neutralization of certain areas seems 175 
be a welcome trend in international negotia- 
tions. * * * The importance of neutralize’ 
tion, does not lie solely in the creation ©” 
buffer states, valuable though that is. Neu- 
tralization is a form of territorial t 
ment, a partial dismantling of the greet 
military machines, destructive powers 
which have now become so terrifying. wake 
act of neutralization, therefore, is a kind 0° 
pilot project of the comprehensive d 
ment that alone can rid the world of fear 
and suspicion.” e 

This clearly puts in focus the role of th 
U.N. under U Thant. The high purpose tal 

y: 


the U.N. Charter of promoting fundamen 
freedoms for all is just a hollow echo 4 
There is no effort to extend these funda- 
mental freedoms to the Soviet orbit. oe 
stead we find this concerted effort to 

resistance to the extension of Soviet pow 
by the encouragement of “neutralization. . 

Under neutralism it is impossible to gen 
erate resistance to implacable comm 7 
The whole atmosphere of a neutralized coun 
try is conducive to Soviet. uncomp 
purpose, rs 

A gage of the success of Khrushehe pe 
“peaceful coexistence’ campaign is to nt 
found in the fact that not only is U bear 
conforming nicely to its framework but 
is our State Department in many ways. 

In Laos this week, the Communists brok® 
their word once again and attacked the tbe 
sistance forces to communism, this time ©" 
forces of General Nosavan. Instead of stand” 
ing up for those resisting Soviet e 
our State Department is literally forcing 
their neutralization. We are co un⸗ 
withholding aid to the anti-Communists of 
til they accept a Communist minister 4) 
defense and minister of interior. b- 
worse than neutralization, it is forced Ma 
mission to communism because these Ca al 
net posts control the external and in 
policies of the country. 
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* disarmament program is the epitome 
in this neutralizing Tune one force 
the world that can best resist Soviet pur- 
Pose is the military, political, and economic 
by blishment of the United States. We are, 
8 stand at Geneva, offering to dismantle 
Magnificent structure of ours and turn 
dur military might and our sovereignty over 
hagou guessed it—the neutrals who would 
P d the balance of power in the U.N. Peace 


In tice, too, how this posture of ours fits 
to the posture of U Thant. This man who 
pi d be a world ruler, if our disarmament 
Plan Succeeds, said in the same speech, that 
Uited Nations members must give up the 
— of the absolute sovereign state if 
U.N. is to grow into a really effective 
‘strument: for maintaining the rule of law. 
X © are said to take a firm stand on Berlin. 
thaertheless, it became apparent this week 
du t we tried to apply this same policy there 
ha met resistance from Chancellor Ade- 
Watt: In 1945 the Soviets guaranteed to the 
stern Powers access rights to Berlin. Ap- 
Rtly we offered to give these up last week 
An international body in which the West- 
ers would be a minority and which 
mas be dominated by—yes, the neutrals, 
lowing the script, the Soviets, of course, 
Rot have to give up nothing in return.) 
nente n would this be a surrender of access 
buns. to the neutrals but another important 
up for “the neutralization” that U 
— talks about and which is the corner- 
© of Khrushchev's peaceful existence. 
ls spring this underlying policy of ours 
bursting out all over, 


Why the Tax Bill Scares Businessmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


n WILEY. Mr. President, currently 
Finance Committee is continuing 
N dcration of the House- passed bill, 
10650, for revision of U.S. tax laws. 

to Ognizing the significance of taxes 
individual and corporate citizens, 
Werd is, of course, a need, first, to obtain 
the Views of those affected by changes in 
law; and, second, to attempt to make 
inch changes equitable in the interest of 

er. 

Recently, Business Week published an 
article analyzing not only some of the 
baisions of the bill, but also the im- 
its and reflections which adoptions of 
the p commendations would haye upon 

1 business world. 
ary unanimous consent to have the 

cle printed in the Appendix of the 


RD. 
x There being no objection, the article 
iss Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: ; 
Wry THE Tax BILL Scares BUSINESSMEN 
“Ableg 


wa, moment that the Senate the 
Their 


passes 
version of the Revenue Act of 1962. 
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The rather dramatic preparations of these 
companies are designed to avoid a tricky 
clause In the bill that can wallop later H- 
quidations. 

The clause is one of scores of boobytraps 
affecting foreign investments that company 
lawyers say they have found in combing 
through H.R, 10650—recently passed by the 
House and now winding up hearings before 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

While the spotlight has focused on such 
domestic issues as the incentive credit for 
new investment, it’s the 12 sections (out of 
21) regarding foreign income that have 
stirred the greatest worry among business- 
men. Many major corporations, in fact, 
would be happy to forgo the investment 
credit benefits if they could see the foreign 
provisions die. 

One purpose of H.R. 10650 is to stop tax 
abuses by U.S. companies that have found 
various ways to use foreign tax havens. But 
there is an even broader object: to slow 
down what the Treasury calls “tax-induced" 
investment abroad—which from the busi- 
nessman's standpoint means a good share of 
reputable foreign operations. The Treasury 
hopes to cut the annual outflow of capital 
by 10 percent. The fine print of the bill is 
a clue to how it expects to achieve this aim. 

I, SECTION 13: A MINEFIELD 

As industry experts analyze it, the most 
dangerous minefield in the bill is section 13. 
They predict that if adopted as it stands it 
would: 

Slow expansion and prevent diversification 
of existing U.S.-owned subsidiaries in de- 
veloped countries, mainly Europe. Reason: 
It eliminates the 44-year-old privilege of 
deferring the US. tax on undistributed 
foreign earnings until they are re- 
patriated to the United States. Unless 
such earnings are reinvested in “ordinary 
and necessary” expansion of the “same trade 
or business”—or in an underdeveloped coun- 
try—they will be subject to immediate U.S. 
tax 


Tend to prevent any expansion, necessary 
or not, for a period of 5 years by U.S.-owned 
subsidiaries that are set up in developed 
countries after the end of this year. Rea- 
son: All earnings will be subject to U.S. tax 
for the first 5 years, even if reinvested. 

Trim, if not shut off, U.S. direct invest- 
ment in shaky currency areas, including 
parts of South America and other under- 
developed countries where unrepatriated 
earnings still would be eligible for deferral 
of US. taxes. Reason: It eliminates 
the use of tax havens even in cases where 
they are not used to avoid US. taxes 
but to protect against depreciation of 
the local currency. For investors in these 
areas, third-country capital havens often are 
the only vehicle through which they can re- 
invest there. 


Investment conflict 


Many U.S. companies abroad may hardly 
be affected by these provisions if they al- 
ready have fulfilled their major expansion 
plans in developed countries, Under the 
Treasury proposals, as in the present law, 
corporations would get, credit for the for- 
eign taxes they actually pay—subject to new 
gross-up adjustments. Thus, existing opera- 
tions in some countries would feel little if 
any new tax bite. 

But Treasury is urging the Senate to re- 
move any and all deferral in the advanced 
nations. And although it would continue to 
postpone taxes on earnings in other areas. 
the crackdown on tax havens would discour- 
age operations there, too. 

This week, an American with over $3 mil- 
lion in longstanding investments in Brazil 
and other Latin American countries told 
Business Week: “My plants there went on 
the market this morning.” He'll take a loss, 
he adds, and turn his market over to Eu- 
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ropean competitors who still have tax haven 
privileges, “Sure the bill would give me tax 
deferral if I retain earnings in Brazil—but 
who wants cruzeiros?” he asks. 


IL BUILT-IN TRAPS 


Language is perhaps one of the biggest 
boobytraps in the House bill. In many cases, 
the phraseology is so vague that some cor- 
porate tax experts may be seeing bogeymen, 
Yet, whatever congressional intent may be, 
once the law is on the books, the Internal 
semus Mente ee be free to interpret 

e asury Says one 
expert: “Intent does not 8 whit—it’s 
an ONOS language we will have to live 

The fuzzy language, industry feels, could 
well be a Treasury trick to get as free a hand 
as possible for carrying out its avowed poli- 
cies. The bill was written mostly by Treas- 
ury experts. Treasury, in fact, concedes 
that some clauses may have to be clarified, 
and industry hopes that clarification of in- 
tent may move the Senate to rule out some 
clauses. But as far as Treasury goes, “clari- 
fication” could easily confirm industry's 
most feared interpretation in irreproachable 
syntax. 

Liquidation tar 


Another trick tax experts point to Is sec- 
tion 16—the clause that has driven some 
companies to prepare for immediate liquida- 
tion of their affiliates, It would tax gains 
from liquidation of a foreign subsidiary as 
current Tcome—reversing existing law, 
which treats them as capital gains. More- 
over, it would tax the gain on all assets that 
have accumulated in the liquidated sub- 
sidiary since February 28, 1913—when the 
basic U.S. income tax law first went into 
effect. And the clincher: While major for- 
eign clauses of the bill go into effect on 
January 1, 1963, section 16 applies to any 
Uquidation made after the bill is enacted 
into law. 

“This is dirty pool,” declares the lawyer 
for one of the companies all set to dissolve 
oversea subsidiaries on quick notice. “It 
means companies will not be given time to 
consider whether dissolution would be ad- 
visable before they are caught in the trap.” 
Thus, several firms are ready to act before 
the President signs the bill—if the Senate 
retains the clause as it stands. 

Even if this phrase is pared out—and ru- 
mors suggest it may be—the loss of capital 
gains treatment will hit companies that for 
any business reason may be forced into such 
a liquidation in the future. Also, a 10-per- 
cent shareholder in a U.S.-controlled subsid- 
iary—whose vote may not be decisive—would 
be taxed on his share of the liquidated 
assets, 

Ir. EASIER TO LIVE WITH 

While sections 13 and 16 stir corporate tre, 
industry feels that in the main it can live 
with, or have no real arguments against, 
these sections: 

Section 11, on dividends from foreign cor- 
porations to domestic corporations, is defi- 
nitely going to cost industry money. Cur- 
rent law applies the U.S. tax to the dividends 
actually received, rather than to the gross 
income of the foreign subsidiary from which 
they are paid. This means that any foreign 
taxes are deducted before the U.S. tax is cal- 
culated, and in effect this cuts the U.S. tax 
rate. The new law calls for “grossing up” 
dividends so that U.S. tax is applied to im- 
puted foreign income at full 52-percent rate, 
before credit. 

On this section, industry has two argu- 
ments. First, a gross-up does not take into 
account foreign excise taxes—a large share of 
the taxload in many lands—and thus is an 
added burden to U.S. companies. Second, as 
the figures work out, the tax effect of gross- 
up will be higher in underdeveloped coun- 
tries than in Europe, thus providing another 
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deterrent to investment there. But indus- 
try has been fighting gross-up for several 
years—even under President Eisenhower— 
and appears ready to throw in the towel. 

Section 12 would tighten up on exemp- 
tions allowed on salaries of U.S. citizens 
living abroad. Present law exempts all such 
earnings from U.S. tax. Section 12 would 
reduce the exemption to $20,000 annually 
in the first 3 years and $35,000 thereafter. 
Some companies say this t pose prob- 
lems in finding qualified U.S. nationals to 
work abroad, but the clause is apt to atick. 
It would clamp down on movie stars and 
similar much publicized cases. The $20,000 
exclusion probably would be high enough to 
prevent serious hiring problems for com- 
panies with legitimate oversea operations. 

Section 20, requiring information from 
U.S. officers or directors of foreign corpora- 
tions—whether or not U.S.-owned—could 
bring certain hardships, particularly in the 
latter case. Some Americans who are direc- 
tors of foreign-owned companies not en- 
gaged in business in the United States could 
be fined for not providing data to which they 
do not have access. Most U.S. companies, 
however, regard this as just more red tape. 

Section 21 gives the bill precedence over 
any confiicting foreign tax treaty clauses. 
Industry points out that the bill confilcts 
with a number of treaties, and countries in- 
volved may feel they have the right to abro- 
gate treaties. Treasury says there will be no 
problem. 

Section 6 

Other sections deal with clear-cut tax 
abuses, and in general industry doesn’t quib- 
ble with them. Sections 5, 7, 9, 15, and 18 
would appear to have little or no effect on 
industry, say most company lawyers, Sec- 
tion 6 raises some quarrels over method, but 
its aim is one with which most companies 
agree—to crack down on true tax havens. 

These are oversea dummy corporations 
through which some U.S. exporters siphon off 
income that clearly should be taxable in the 
United States. A shipment to Europe, for 
instance, is billed to the dummy firm in a 
tax haven at almost no profit to the U.S. 
shipper. The dummy company in turn bills 
the European customer at normal market 
prices and the difference is stashed away. 
Section 6 would tighten existing legislation 
that already gives the Internal Revenue 
Service tools against such operations. In- 
dustry's basic argument is that section 6 
would unduly complicate bookkeeping for 
legitimate operators, when existing rules 
could be better enforced. 

In fact, the whole of section 13 regarding 
tax deferrals could be chucked out, industry 
argues, if Treasury would settle for section 
6—or simply implement existing laws 
against tax havens. One thing that indus- 
try resents most about the blunderbuss sec- 
tion 13 is that it equates the shady true 
tax havens with what industry prefers to 
call capital havens—those that in the long 
run do not avoid U.S. taxes. 

Plumber’s nightmare 

Apart from that, tax experts argue, sec- 
tion 13 is fraught with complications. For 
example: 

U.S, corporate tax could apply on a sub- 
sidlary's Income from patents, copyrights, 
and exclusive formulas and processes that 
were developed in the United States. If no 
royalty is charged to the subsidiary, one 
must be imputed. The question is: If a 
subsidiary comes up with derivative patents 
from an earlier patent that the parent firm 
turned over to it, how do you allocate the 
royalty? Or, if several subsidiary labs per- 
form the basic research on an invention, but 
the final breakthrough is made in the par- 
ent’s U.S. lab, how much of the technology 
is attributable to the U.S. company? 


Also subject to U.S. tax is the foreign sub- 
sidiary’s income from dividends, interest, 
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and rents. Question: Does a consumer fi- 
nance operation abroad pay tax on its in- 
terest income? Or does a company that 
rents autos or machinery pay US. tax? 
Companies involved in these flelds say they 
don't believe this is meant by the bill, but 
nobody may know until IRS comes knock- 
ing. 

A time limit of 75 days after end of any 
tax year is set for reaching a decision on 
reinvestment of that year’s profits. That 
means March 15—and many companies don't 
know precisely what the year’s profits are 
until about that time. 

Before a shareholder knows if he is tax- 
able under varying clauses, he has to follow 
complicated rules in determining propor- 
tionate ownership and sources of income of 
the subsidiary. 

Says one tax expert: “It’s a plumber's 
nightmare.” 


Quality Stabilization Bill Will Benefit 


Smalltown Merchants and Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I testified 
before a special subcommittee of the 
Senate Commerce Committee on Thurs- 
day, April 19, in support of quality and 
price stabilization legislation which aims 
to protect retailers and consumers of 
nationally advertised goods against cut- 
throat pricing and merchandising meth- 
ods. I have introduced similar legisla- 
tion in the House. 

The following is my statement before 
the Senate committee: 

Mr. Chairman, it is my privilege to appear 
before your committee to express my support 
of Senate Joint Resolution 159. I know of 
no pending legislation that can make a more 
constructive contribution to the enhance- 
ment of competitive opportunity for small 
business than this proposal. 

Legislation to curb price-cutting on na- 
tionally advertised products is necessary for 
the economic survival of smalltown mer- 
chants. This bill permits manufacturers to 
determine prices and merchandising meth- 
ods used in selling their trademarked prod- 
ucts in retail stores. 

Cutthroat competition hurts independent 
retailers everywhere. This bill is needed 
most, however, by smalltown merchants who 
cannot long survive the unfair merchandis- 
ing methods now prevalent in the big cities. 

In most of the small towns of my district, 
the local retailers comprise the community's 
biggest employer. They benefit consumers 
as well because they service and stand back 
of the products they sell. But the cutrate 
prices and merchandising gimmicks of 
nearby metropolitan areas have proved an 
effective, through illusory, lure to bargain 
hunters who otherwise would spend their 
dollars in their home communities. 

Consumers will benefit from this legisla- 
tion because it is aimed at doing away with 
the deceptive merchandising practices that 
are in existence in some of these superdis- 
count houses through the country. They use 
the loss leader type of advertising to lure 
people into their stores. After they arrive 
and try to buy the name-brand products 
that were advertised many consumers with 
low sales resistance end up buying some- 
thing completely inferior for a greater price. 
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Besides benefiting consumers, this legis- 
lation will provide for the manufacturers 
benefits that they do not have today. That 
is, they will have local retail outlets wh? 
will stand 100 percent behind the prod 
they sell. That certainly is not the case 
with regard to some of the discount opera- 
tors we have in the country today. 

A major purpose of the bill is to recognize 
and aid in protecting the legitimate interest 
that the proprietor of a trademark, brand or 
trade name, has in protecting it against dam- 
age and in stimulating public demand for 
his identified merchandise through effective 
distribution. I believe this is a worthy pur- 
pose useful to our economy. 

As you know, legislation was introduced 
in the 86th Congress which had similar op- 
jectives, though it prescribed other means 
for attaining them. On June 9, 1959, thé 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which I am a member, Te 
ported favorably on that bill—H.R. 1253 
introduced by Representative Hanars. Wi 
your permission, I would like to quote from 
our committee's report. 

“The reported bill,” says Report No. 467 
submitted to the 86th Congress, Ist session, 
"is essential to the survival of hundreds 
thousands of small independent business- 
men—the corner druggist, the grocer, the 
jeweler, the hardware merchant, the elec” 
tric appliance dealer, the bookstore dealer, 
ete 


“These small merchants. are being hard 
pressed by competitors which sell highly — 
vertised, nationally branded merchandise * 
very low prices, often below cost, in order to 
drive other merchants out of business, or 
which use such merchandise as ‘bait’ in 
to attract customers with the hope of se 
them other items at high prices. te 

“When a merchant advertises cutra 
prices on nationally advertised brands not 5 
sell these products as such, but rather 
bring customers into his store, a practice 
known as ‘loss leader’ selling, he is debasing 
the national brand. He tricks the consumers 
into falsely believing that all the goods Be 
sells are low priced, whereas actually P 
makes his profit on other goods which 
a normal or higher markup. He plays nayo 
with the distribution system of the popU! 
brands by making it impossible for O 
retailers to make a profit on those brands— 
for when one retaller advertises a populat 
brand at a cut price, other retailers mus“ 
meet his price or get a reputation for over 
charging their customers.” 

Gentlemen, the report from which I hade 
quoted was written almost 3 years ago. sar 
ditions have changed. They have changed r5, 
the worse, Business failures last year, 17,0 a 
were the highest since 1933; and retail esta of 
lishments accounted for almost half of 7356 
failures—8,292 in 1961 compared with Ine 
in 1960. But, failures tell only a part of 


businesses outnumber 
failures by 25 to 1. On this basis, 1t woul 
appear that more than 200,000 retail £$ of 
closed in 1961—and more than 55 percent 
them were the small independent stores. tor 

The bill before you, introduced by Senate 
HumPurey and cosponsored by Senator C oa 
Harr and others, guarantees survival to not 
body. Senate Joint Resolution 159 does or 
keep any retailer—giant, medium, tit 
papa-mama operator—in business, BU ine 
will go a long way in giving the willing, = 
dustrious retailer—your neighbor and er 
an opportunity to survive. That is all 
independent retaller asks. op- 

The 87th Congress can give him thet ide 
portunity by enacting the bill under co + 
eration. I hope this distinguished comm 
tee reports the bill favorably. As you kn 
companion bills are pending in the Houa 
introduced by Mr. Harris, Mr. MADDEN, 
self, and others. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
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Jellyfish Policy on Laos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, over 

n Year ago President Kennedy talked real 
d and strong on how he would stop 
1 further advances of the Communists 
Laos. Instead of action, however, he 
a Over our Rover boy, Mr. Harriman, 
has been preaching Communist 

ae government for many, many 


Is it any wonder that the Communists 
we firm in their belief that we would 
Nothing unless it was too late? 

t While the Communists overrun the 
dee world in Laos, the President's press 
m tary, Pierre Salinger, visits the same 
thless dictator in his Communist lair, 
®ats Siberian dumplings, and drinks 
What poppycock. He ought to 


Some home and do the job he is getting 
Daid for. 


In today's New York Herald Tribune, 
tareuerite Higgins discusses in depth 
Labs nnedy head-in-the-sand policy on 


Apres Laos LE DELUGE 

(By Marguerite Higgins) 
wor AStiNcToN.—Laos is far away, but the 
20 Id is small and never in this writer's 
of years as a journalist has the Department 
State put on a more stalwart exhibition 
Sticking its head firmly in the sand than 
Cria the case last week with regard to the 

is in southeast Asia. 

A government, of course, has a far more 
time than an individual in 


2. fool was evident in Washington firstly 
— events in Laos, where Red troops led 


unist takeover in Laos and would 
strain their Russian-supplied allies. It 
evident from the small, smug smiles 
Communist statesmen and journal- 
Washington who were patronizingly 
ling the subdued and silent non-Commu- 
Set that—in the words of one Soviet 
Official—“‘the New Frontier never really 
Much store by Laos anyway, so how could 
Consider it a setback?” It was evident 
the cold indifference with which Mos- 
heard out Washington’s pleas to live 
to pledges to support the cease-fire. 
Ut it was not evident to the State De- 
Din nt up to and through Friday eve- 
outs at least in the official line being given 

v to the world press. 

Cla to and through Friday evening, the offi- 
tion WOctrine was still that a peaceful solu- 


fy SAg2EREEE RE 


t Peiping’s infiuence there. 
lane its remarkable display of refusing to 
thin unpleasant facts, the State Department 
thee © to its Moscow-is-sincere line in the 
Of the following: 
ang AD agreement between the Red Chincse 
tha, me Pathet Lao puppet Red government 
to y Peiping would bulid a road from China 
Red governmental headquarters in Laos. 
tt}. Was announced more than 3 months ago. 
cov Bically raised the question of how Mos- 
keep cere or not, could be counted on to 
Peiping out of Laos since the agree- 
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ment brought the roadbullders very much in, 
The State Department answer was that the 
Chinese were not conclusively in Laos despite 
the agreement. 

2. Clear evidence that the Viet Minh cadres 
leading the Pathet Lao have been trained and 
supplied by Peiping as well as by Russia. 

3. Reports from American military advisers 
that Red Chinese troops were seen partici- 
pating in the attack on Muong Sing (the 
jungle headquarters of Dr. Tom Dooley). 
This brought the comment from the State 
Department that many tribesmen in the area 
spoke Chinese, overlooking the fact that even 
Chinese-speaking Lao are not ordinarily in 
Red army uniform. 

4. The fact that Souvanna Phouma, the 
neutralist prince who was America's choice 
as the strong man of the coalition govern- 
ment, called on his ally, the Red prince, to 
halt his attacks and evacuate Nam Tha and 
was in turn made a fool of when the Com- 
munists thrust instead 100 miles to the Thai- 
land border. 

Only one thing has stood between Laos and 
Communist seizure in this and previous ad- 
ministrations, and that has never been the 
Lao Army. If anything, the free Lao 
Army was far weaker in the days of the 
Eisenhower administration than now. The 
only thing that has saved Laos has been Red 
fear of the consequences, meaning possible 
American or other intervention, 

The Kennedy administration’s distaste for 
the Lao -situation has been shown in 
ways too myriad to detail here, but certain- 
ly Moscow is not without reason for gam- 
bling that a Red takeover of Laos would be 
without painful consequences. Indeed, as 
late as Friday, the State Department was 
saying that the alerting of the 7th Fleet 
was just for show.” Only Saturday did 
someone realize that labeling this alert in 
such a manner was most unlikely to impress 
the Communists as anything other than a 
green light to aggress with safety. 

Is it too late to save anything in Laos? 
Already the entire Lao-Chinese frontier is 
under Red domination, meaning that Pei- 
ping troops can go and come at will without 
the West being the wiser, as was the case in 
North Korea along the Yalu. 

Already—and for the first time—Red 
troops are on Thailand's border. 

Said an Asian diplomat: “If the United 
States dares not act at a time when Red 
China is in turmoil and starving, when 
America has the atomic bomb and Red 
China has not, what will America do when 
China is recovered and is an atomic power? 
If you dare not stand up to the Communists 
in Asla today, what will happen tomorrow?” 


Rumanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Ru- 
manian people have a large number of 
holidays in their long and eventful his- 
tory, but May 10 marks a great land- 
mark in their history because that day 
marks their independence day. While 


‘strictly speaking Rumania's independ- 


ence was only attained by degrees, in 
several steps, the actual proclamation of 
her independence and the last serious 
fight against the Turks for its attain- 
ment began on May 10, 85 years ago. 
The Rumanians are among the oldest 
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inhabitants of the Balkan Peninsula and 
today, even after the breakup of their 
historic country by the Soviet Union, 
they constitute the largest single ethnic 
element in the entire Balkan region, 
numbering more than 17 million. A 
brave and patriotic people, endowed 
with many native and acquired gifts, Ru- 
manians have been subjected to the un- 
wanted alien regimes during most of 
their modern history. 

In the middle of the 15th century Ru- 
mania was conquered by the Ottoman 
Turks, and thereafter for more than 400 
years they suffered under the tyranny of 
callous and cruel Ottoman administra- 
tors. In the 19th century when they 
succeeded in their attempt to secure in- 
dependence from the Ottoman sultans, 
then they found themselves in danger of 
Russian aggression. Yet the Rumanians 
succeeded in keeping their country and 
their independence in the course of nu- 
merous wars. At the end of the First 
World War they regained some of their 
long-lost provinces, which made Ru- 
mania the largest and also the richest 
country in the Balkans. But the Second 
World War and its aftermath again 
brought misery and tragedy for the Ru- 
manian people. 

It is tragic that such a gifted and gal- 
lant people, living in one of the most 
fertile lands in all Europe, cannot be al- 
lowed to live in freedom. In observing 
the 85th anniversary of independence 
day the peoples of the free world hope 
for ultimate free institutions for the 
people of Rumania. 


A 


Un Mesber Disagrees With President's 
Handling of Steel Price Rise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the following letter written 
to the editor of the Dallas Morning 
News. The letter illustrates what many 
politicians may have forgotten that 
labor bosses do not always truly repre- 
sent the thinking of their membership. 
American working men and women are 
jealous of their freedom and the right 
to make their own political decisions. It 
will be a sad day for this Republic when 
the majority of workers turn all political 
responsibility over to a handful of union 
executives and machine politicians. I 
have faith that most of those who toil 
in our industries have the same keen in- 
sight and courage to speak out as ex- 
pressed by the writer of this letter. 

The letter to the Dallas News follows: 

KENNEDY ATTACKS FREE ENTERPRISE 
To the DLLs News: 

The writer, a union member long before 
the President was born and still one, is in 
full disagreement with him on the steel- 
price increase, If one believes in the Ameri- 
can system of private enterprise and is 
opposed to its communization, he must rec- 
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ognize, as does every student of economics, 
the profit motive; and that wages, whether 
direct or in fringe benefits, must be passed 
on to the ultimate consumer. 

There is no such thing as a noninflation- 
ary wage hike. Hypodermic injections of 
more dollars into the pay envelope do not, 
por se, increase true wages. The only way 
to spread wealth, which unions claim is their 
prime objective, is to produce more of it at 
prices the ple can pay. 

The President supported McDonald's de- 
mand for this wage hike In the hope of win- 
ning union votes and financial support in 
the coming elections, just as did Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Nixon. It backfired then as 
it has today. 

The President, caught in his own trap as 
were his predecessors, now cries like a 
whipped puppy. Let him attack the real 
culprit; the most powerful monopoly ever 
known—the labor monopoly, which ought to 
be placed within the purview of the anti- 
trust laws. Compulsory union membership 
ought to be abolished. It can be sold on 
merit, as the writer knows from 50 years’ 
experience. f 

HERMAN A. DYKE. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joe Haas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
Michigan has lost one of its truly greats 
with the death last week of Joe Haas, 
who was a working newspaperman long 
before most of us appeared here on 
earth. 

In 1901, Joe Haas borrowed $50 to 
found the Holly Herald, a weekly news- 
paper in Oakland County, Mich. In 
1944, he joined the Pontiac Press as a 
columnist, and his writings as the Man 
About Town” appeared up until last 
week in this fine newspaper. 

Joe Haas, at 84, was the oldest working 
newspaperman in the State of Michigan 
up until the time of his death. His 
friends were legion. His accomplish- 
ments numbered in the thousands. His 
charity, his kindness, his generosity— 
in a profession sometimes noted for its 
cynicism—was constant. - 

The president and publisher of the 
Pontiac Press, Mr. Harold A. Fitzgerald, 
expressed the thoughts and the feelings 
of most of us at this passing of a great 
man devoted to many. He wrote “30” to 
a career which will be long remembered, 
a career of integrity, purpose, and re- 
sponsibility. 


Jox Haas 

One of the grandest men that ever lived 
accepts the final call from above and slips 
away into an everlasting eternity where he 
rates all the crowns and diadems that exist. 

Joe Haas is dead. 

Joe (and don't call me Joseph“) died 
peacefully Wednesday evening in the Holly 
home he loved so well and surrendered gently 
to the inevitable summons that he knew 
was ahead, but which he brushed aside to 
continue his work at the Press right to the 
end. His copy for Thursday's “Man About 
Town” column was already finished, and 12 
hours after all earthly toil here had ceased, 
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the mail from Holly brought his stint for 
today. Joe didn't know how to quit. He 
never bothered to learn. 

During the past 10 days he confided to 
Editor John W. Fitzgerald that he didn't 
feel too well, and Joe explained that he 
might not show up for a few days but that 
he'd do his work at home. 

He did just that. 

Faithful, dependable, and always a tower 
of strength, Joe Haas went about his life's 
work with an easy determination and single- 
ness of purpose that was an Inspiration to 
everyone associated with him everywhere, 
He was an appealing character. 

One of his special interests was the Boy 
Scout movement and he has given it thou- 
sands of hours of his time and spent his own 
money traveling clear across this continent, 
solely in their behalf. In fact, even in death, 
the Boy Scouts will profit handsomely 
through a magnificent bequest. 

But next to his home, the Pontiac Press 
was the No. 1 love of his life. Occasional 
aches and pains or a day of indisposition 
are a part of all existence for everyone. But 
nothing—I repeat that—nothing kept Joe 
Haas from his assignments around here, He 
labored mightily in behalf of the Lord, but 
“the Man About Town“ gave Him a fearful 
run. 

In addition to his regular duties, Joe 
wrote features, editorials, and historical 
assignments. And he did everything easily, 
deftly, and with the unerring and positive 
touch of the master. Joe Haas was the No. 
1 historian in this section of Michigan, He 
was the greatest single authority on all 
Oakland County history and lore. 

He was the Boy Scouts’ Boy Scout. He was 
this newspaper's unquestioned authority on 
farm problems and all weather happenings. 
When politics stepped up into the national 
scene, Joe was there. He attended all the 
national political conventions for years and 
wrote some of the top stories and evalua- 
tions of undercover happenings. 

“I never have to use my pass after the 

first morning,” he told me once. “The 
guards say: ‘Here comes the old man with 
the white hair,’ and they step aside." He 
has been photographed interviewing every 
presidential nominee for years. 
Joe was blessed with a wonderful sense 
of humor that was always kindly, and it 
left everyone with an inner glow instead of 
feeling “a knife in the ribs.” 

Oakland County has lost a tremendous 
citizen. Mister Holly is gone, The Boy 
Scouts have lost their most ardent sup- 
porter. The Pontiac Press goes about its 
business today. On the surface, it’s as usual. 
That's our community obligation. But there 
are heavy hearts on three floors. We're 
acutely aware of an empty chair and a 
silent typewriter. We're conscious that a 
quiet smile and an easy word of friendly 
banter are gone. They've been missed be- 
fore but it was due to a vacation or an 
office assignment. 

Quietly and unafraid, a bopn companion, 
who was always an impressive and com- 
manding figure with that great mane of 
white hair, now heads toward the land from 
which no man returns. 

This time it’s forever. 

Joe's dead. 


Forrest Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


oF OHTO 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
timely and rather tragic passing of For- 
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rest Davis was a tremendous loss, not 
only to those of us who had the priviles® 
and good fortune of calling him a friend, 
but also to the field of journalism, the 
community, and the country. 

His exceptional ability as a writer, his 
broad knowledge and keen insight into 
national and world problems, his honest¥ 
and intellectual integrity, and his keen 
sense of humor made him one of the 
most delightful and respected men I ever 
had the pleasure of knowing. 

Mr. Speaker, it is fitting and proper 
that the record of the Congress should 
include the lead editorial of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer of Saturday, May 5, 1962. 
which is a fine and well-deserved tribute 
to Forrest Davis, together with 
achievements as recorded in the news 
columns at the time of his passing: 
[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, May 5, 1962] 

A Man WHO HONORED FREEDOM 

It is invariably a painful task for a news- 
paper to chronicle the death of one of its 
own. But for us at the Enquirer, re 
the loss of Forrest Davis is a particularly un- 
happy responsibility. 

For Mr. Davis was more than an associate: 
more than an editorial writer, more than & 
columnist. He was an institution. He pos, 
sessed none of the qualities that characte 
the typical newspaperman. He had, instead. 
the courtliness of an ambassador, the Fal- 
lantry of a 19th-century gentleman, the 
breadth of vision of a world statesman and 
yet the warmth and compassion of an ol 
and trusted friend. 

Mr. Davis’ Washington columns, which ap- 
peared on this page three times weekly, 

a far cry from the dispatches that normally 
emanate from the Nation's Capital. They 
were couched in an elegance that has re- 
gretably vanished from American journalism. 
Almost without exception, they reflected tne 
long, detached view. Forrest Davis wrote al 
most as though he were looking back on our 
times from some point distant in both 

and space. He was a man of strong convios 
tions, to be sure. But there was nothing 
personal animus in what he wrote; there 
was rather an undeviating dedication to 
principle. A ; 

And the highest of principles in Mr, Davis 
standard of values involved the preservation 
of freedom, 5 
` The term “dignity of the individual” ba 
become something of a cliche in today's Po- 
litical vocabulary. Yet to Mr. Davis the te of 
was real and alive. To htm, the story 1 
humankind has been the story of man 
struggle to preserve his personal integrity 
from the encroachments of outside forces- 
tyrannies, dictatorships, paternalistic gor 
ernments. 

Forrest Davis was a man -who honored 
freedom, This was the theme that col 
every word he wrote. This was the cause 
to which he dedicated his extraordinary tal 
tags This was the mission that consumed 

life. 


[From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer, N 
. 8, 1962] 
Last RITES FoR COLUMNIsT—SENATOR;, 
GENERAL EvLocize Forrest Davis 


WasutncTon, May 7.—Forrest Davis, WPO 
for 50 years chronicled the deeds and 
of the great names in the news, today was 
himself the subject of eulogistic comment. 

The Enquirer columnist, who died Friday: 
was buried this afternoon in Fort Lincoln 
Cemetery following services at Nations! 
Presbyterian Church. 

In an unusual tribute, Dr. Edward L. x 
Elson, the pastor and a personal friend 
Mr. Davis, introduced two other old frie 
Senator Kart Muwor, Republican, of S0 
Dakota, and Gen. Alfred C. Wedemeyer- 
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Dr. Elson said they “gave voice” for “so 
pany in this city and across this land who 
8 Profound gratitude and appreciation 

the life and work of Forrest Davis.” 
tor Munpr outlined Mr. Davis’ career, 
5 through his employment with the Satur- 
Y Evening Post, the National Review, a 
atiye national weekly, and “a great 
— newspaper, the Cincinnati En- 


“He had the capacity to seek out and find 
Journals with a purpose, because he looked 
can courage and conviction,” the Senator 


in "His was the voice of the crusader, provid- 

ef that crucible of controversy so necessary 

are u and freedom to function in any 
du of the world. 

Pi opinions were sometimes unpopular 

al Sometimes on the wrong side, but he 

Ways wrote with the conviction that his 
Ons were right at the time he wrote 
them, No one can ask more of a writer. 

wi It wecontinue to produce men in America 

wan his attributes this country and the 

White wil continue to be better places in 

ch to live.” 

a General Wedemeyer recalled Mr. Davis as 
y man of deep loyalties to friends and 
ples, who “had no peer as a journalist. 

age orrest Davis never seemed to grow old. 

ney 1 active in thought and ready to adopt 
deln ideas, he could never be charged with 
A an old fogey. 

he He believed that the modern age, which 

it, Viewed as beginning with Galileo, is on 

torn a7 out and that changes of great his- 
2c importance are just over the horizon. 

Pt Saw many similarities between devel- 

ments that brought about the fall of the 
coman Empire and the current trends in our 
pp loved land.” 

tee? Elson concluded the sermon with a 

— to Mr. Davis as “a believer in the free- 

of man under the sovereignty of God.“ 

teh, md he thought of the writer as “a rogu- 

at n Joyous man of inna te goodness 
t leaves us all richer.” 

Mr an earlier service at Lee Funeral Home, 

- Davis was memorialized by two old news- 

5 Nd colleagues, John Chamberlain, New 

k author and contributor to the National 

Wirten and other conservative journals, and 

at dard Edwards, Washington correspondent 

the Chicago Tribune. 

nat: Davis was buried beside his wife, 

bella, who died last November, 


Nerv Nor Worry 


wWAsHinoton, May 7.—Maj, Gen. Alfred C. 
dels mexer today recalled Forrest Davis“ 
cure sense of humor“ with a story 
it “a rabid Eisenhower fan.“ 
puting services in National Presbyterian 
— where President Eisenhower wor- 
in Washington, General Wedeme 
řecalled: gto: yer 
A California woman approached the col- 
— while he and General Wedemeyer 
4 Tar Palening in 1952 for Senator Robert 


po, There are two things I don’t like about 
Ton Mr. Davis, she said, “your politics and 
Ur beard.” 
‘Pray do not disturb yourself, dear lady, 
— are not likely to come in contact with 
er one,” Mr. Davis said. 
Forrest Davis DIES In FIRE 
pV4sErNcToN, D.C., May 4—Forrest E. 

Vis, 68, Washington columnist and edi- 
a writer for the Cincinnati Enquirer and 
u e WSPaperman for many years, died today 

a fire in his Capitol Hill apartment. 

Mr. Davis, who lived alone, was found dead 
kart ly after 6 a.m., after flames charred his 
ath floor apartment in the Methodist 
bonding, 100 Maryland Avenue NE. His 
me, Was found in the dining room by fire- 

n, who broke down the door after a cus- 
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todian saw smoke and flames pouring from 
a window. 

The fire apparently started in a sofa in an 
adjoining living room, Two alarms were 
turned in. Detectives John Cannon and 
Ronald Banta said Mr. Davis was pronounced 
dead on arrival at Casualty Hospital. He 
had second degree burns on both arms, his 
face, and his chest. His cat also died in the 
fire. 

Police said Mr. Davis apparently died of 
suffocation, The fire department said the 
fire probably was the result of careless smok- 
ing. 

A native of Decatur, Ind., Mr. Davis had a 
distinguished career as a reporter, columnist, 
editorial writer, editor, author of books, and 
radio commentator. His wife, Isabella, died 
6 months ago of cancer and friends said he 
is survived by a daughter, Mrs. W. J. Je- 
rominek, Woodstock, N.Y., four grandchil- 
dren, Gay Ellen Bare, student at West- 
minister College, London, England; Geoffrey 
Forrest Bare, Dylan Jerome, and Peter Jero- 
minek; and a brother, Kenneth Davis, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Mr. Davis’ newspaper career, which started 
when he was 14 years old on the Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., Register, included jobs as a re- 
porter on the Enquirer; city editor in Evans- 
ville, Ind., Kankakee, Ill., Richmond, Ind., 
and Dayton, Ohio; copy editor in Cincinnati; 
editor of the Evansville Journal and the 
Rocky Mountain News, Denver; European 
editor for the Detroit Free Press; reporter for 
the New York Herald Tribune, Daily News, 
and World Telegram; Washington editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post and editor of 
the Freeman. 

Since 1953, he had been a columnist edi- 
torial writer for the Enquirer. 5. 

He had been an author as well as a news- 
man, Some of his titles included: “Huey 
Long, A Candid Biography”; “The Atlantic 
System,” a volume on Anglo-American rela- 
tions from 1890 to World War II; and, with 
Ernest K. Lindley, “How War Came,” a de- 
scription of diplomatic moves from the fall 
of France to Pearl Harbor, 

Mr. Davis wrote his own obituary while he 
was a feature writer for the New York World 
Telegram in 1936. It said he was the son of 
a Presbyterian pastor and described his edu- 
cation at Wabash College and William and 


Vashti College in Aledo, Ill. He held an hon- . 


orary degree from Bethany, W. Va., College. 

He was hired by the Enquirer in 1915 and 
showed such promise in journalism that 
his advancement wasrapid. After moving to 
Evansville to be city editor of the Journal, 
he attracted the eye of Roy Howard, of the 
Scripps-Howard chain, and was sent to New 
York, where he worked for 16 years. 

During that period he covered the Lind- 
bergh kidnaping case, was a charter member 
of the American Newspaper Guild with the 
late Heywood Broun, and wrote a western 
novel, “Guns In the Squaw Tooth.” 

For many years, he and his wife owned 
a 60-acre estate, called Graywood Farm, in 
Ivoryton, Conn. 

He was a member of the Metropolitan Club 
of Washington and of the Metropolitan Club, 
Dutch Treat Club, and the Silurian of New 
York. ¢ 


Medical Care for the Aged Through 
Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at this 
particular time, when the subject of 
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medical care for the aged through social 
security is being widely discussed, I wish 
to commend to the attention of my fel- 
low colleagues an excellent letter which 
I have received from Patrick A. Tomp- 
kins, commissioner of the Department 
of Public Welfare of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Tompkins has served for 34 years 
in the field of social work. He is a ded- 
icated public servant and is considered 
to be one of the Nation's foremost 
authorities on this subject. His opinions 
are based on years of experience and 
are most worthy of the consideration of 
the Members of the House. 

The letter follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE, 

Boston, May 8, 1962. 
Hon Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Congress oj the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'NEILL: I am happy to 
respond to your request for comments on 
the effectiveness of the Massachusetts legis- 
lation implementing the Kerr-Mills medical 
aid to the aged law and the alternative pro- 
posals presently before Congress for further, 
more liberal provisions for medical assist- 
ance to the aged. As you are probably 
aware, it is difficult for me to be completely 
objective on this subject, not only because 
I have been a professional social worker for 
34 years and an administrator of local or 
State public welfare departments in two 
States for over 29 years, but because I have 
personally observed financial disaster in 
branches of my own family and among many 
friends and acquaintances traceable solely 
and only to the catastrophic cost of general 
hospital care at the onset of accident or Ul- 
ness to aged people, plus the cancerous drain 
of total resources of three generations of 
families for financing the cost of long-term 
terminal nursing home care for aged sick or 
handicapped persons. 

I have, as you know, actively supported and 
testified with strong convictions in favor of 
the several bills formerly considered by the 
Congress and sponsored by the Honorable 
Aime J. Forand, former Congressman from 
the State of Rhode Island. I was in the days 
of the depression and while employed in 
public welfare administration in New York 
State, a warm supporter of the basic prin- 
ciples of the public assistance and insurance 
titles of the Federal Security Act. My ex- 
periences and observations during the days 
of the depression with respect to the per- 
sonal misery, deprivation of basic necessities 
such as food, shelter, and clothing, breakup 
of family life, merging of several families 
into one shelter with consequent destruction 
of family privacy and independence, depri- 
vation of opportunity for decent medical 
services and secondary and higher educa- 
tion of children of economically deprived 
families, still mirror to me an image of eco- 
nomic need and deprivation that is not easily 
dispelled. 

Although as a whole and particularly in 
our own Commonwealth we have come a long 
way in combating and preventing poverty 
and though our insurance programs both for 
unemployment compensation and old-age 
and disability insurance, particularly in 
Massachusetts, are among the most advanced 
if not the most advanced in the country, we 
have not, except in the field of public wel- 
fare administration yet recognized that medi- 
cal care today is as much a basic necessity 
as food, clothing, and shelter. I think it is 
obvious that neither our old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program nor our unemploy- 
ment compensation program can meet, even 
to an infinitesimal degree of adequacy, the 
cost of medical, hospital, and other related 
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medical services for any individual or family. 
But for the retired, aged with the diminished 
income of retirement (which vitually all re- 
search studies on income reveal to be very 

for the great bulk of our 17 mil- 
lion aged) the cost of hospital and nursing 
home care is prohibitive, not only to the aged, 
retired person, but to his children and 
grandchildren alike. In other words, the 
total family resources of an average family 
over three generations are thrown into bank- 
ruptcy, second and third mortgages on 
homes, prohibition of higher education for 
grandchildren, easy targets for loan sharks,” 
and, in many Instances complete emotional 
despair when faced with the prolonged illness 
of grandpa or grandma. 

I noted above that my own philosophy in- 
cludes medical services as having a high 
priority as a basic necessity today as food, 
clothing, and shelter were connoted as be- 
ing basic necessities during the depression 
of the thirties. No other position seems 
tenable in view of the tremendous advances 
in medical and health sclence which alleviate 
pain, prevent illness, correct former incor- 
rectable handicaps, and prolong life. 

This basic necessity of medical service has, 
however, in the last 15 years experienced 
an inflationary economic spiral completely 
out of harmony with the slow inflationary 
movement on other basic necessities and 
even when compared to luxuries such as auto- 
mobiles and boats. I am sure that your of- 
fice has data on the tremendous increase in 
the cost of hospital care and nursing home 
care since 1947 which is the most acceptable 
base year for comparative costs of all con- 
sumer goods. 

In the Massachusetts public welfare system 
we have had since 1953 a mandatory, compre- 
hensive medical service plan for all needy 
persons receiving financial assistance for 
purposes of providing minimal money for the 
basic necessities of life. These are defined 
as rent, light, heat, fuel for cooking, food, 
clothing, minimal rtation costs, per- 
sonal incidentals, and, for the aged and the 
disabled, a small amount entitled leisure 
time activities. We have also recognized as 
a basic necessity, both in law and by ad- 
ministrative requirements, high quality med- 
ical services for these same needy individuals 
and families. Since 1947 the cost of basic 
necessities for minimal, dignified living for 
the well population of the public welfare 
case load has gone up 31.7 percent. In the 
same period, however, and for smaller num- 
bers of persons on relief, our medical care 
costs have gone up over 400 percent. For 
example, hospitalization was paid for in 
1947 at $8 per day and moved to $12 per 
day by 1952, just 10 years ago. We now pay 
the hospital centers in Bos- 
ton in excess of $35 per day, and most gen- 
eral hospitals in the Commonwealth receive 
a per diem of over $25 per day. Fees to gen- 
eral practitioners for home visits have in- 
creased from $2 to $5 but the cost to non- 
relief individuals for a home visit will range 
from $6 to $10, depending upon the region 
of the Commonwealth. Dental services, 
nursing home care, visiting nurse services, 
eye care, and drugs have all experienced an 
inflationary cost far in excess of familiar in- 
flationary costs applied to food, shelter, and 
clothing. 

With specific reference to the Kerr-Mills 
bill, although we have the most liberal im- 
plementing legislation of any State that has 
thus far implemented the Kerr-Mills Act, the 
first full calendar year of operation from 
January 1, 1961, to December 31, 1961, pro- 
vided medical services to only eleven thou- 
sand several hundred aged people who had- 
never before received old-age assistance or 
any other form of public assistance. This, I 
am confident, is primarily related to the pro- 
vision in the Massachusetts public assistance 
laws which places financial responsibility 
upon the children of aged parents to support 
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them in whole or in part, if in accordance 
with the financial terms of the law, they are 
found to be of sufficient ability financially 
to provide such support including the cost 
of medical care. Additionally, to process an 
application for medical assistance for the 
aged will cost anywhere from $150 to $250 of 
administrative money, depending upon the 
individual circumstances of the case and the 
mumber of operations necessary in a local 
welfare department to reach a decision of 
financial eligibility or financial ineligibllity. 
May I also emphasize that this administra- 
tive cost also applies to those cases which 
are found within the statutory limits of the 
Massachusetts law to be ineligible for such 
medical assistance. As a public agency, all 
such referrals and applications must be fully 
investigated and a decision in writing ren- 
dered to the applicant. There were over 
7,500 such applications disapproved in Massa- 
chusetts during the calendar year 1961. 

Although the Massachusetts medical as- 
sistance for the aged law has, in fact, oper- 
ated efficiently and well and has, in fact, ex- 
tended medical service benefits to a new 
group of aged people not normally eligible 
for old-age assistance, it is my firm convic- 
tion that the connection with the public 
welfare system still deters many individuals 
or their relatives from either applying or ac- 
cepting medical assistance for the aged from 
a public welfare department until complete 
disaster has occurred and untold harm has 
been done to other branches of a central 
family unit. 

As to the voluntary method of insurance, 
I find many factors which preclude the pos- 
sibility or feasibility of purchasing such in- 
surance, These are as follows: 

A. The great majority of such health poli- 
cies for the retired aged are subject to abrupt 
cancellation clauses, 

B. The coverage on the catastrophic cost 
of hospital care is so limited on a per diem 
basis that the obligation of the insured 
for hospital expenses, at least in Massachu- 
setts, would be greater than that paid by 
the insurance company. 

C. For the average retired worker and his 
spouse, the premiums for voluntary insur- 
ing of both with the limited retired income 
avallable become prohibitive. 

D. The continued nursing home care, 
which for a large minority becomes a med- 
ical necessity, is not covered in any of those 
insurance policies. Neither is the provision 
for drugs which today are from 3 to 4 times 
as expensive as professional medical care 
in the home covered by any such voluntary 
health insurance policies. 

E. Although it is well known to insur- 
ance companies that the liberal provisions 
of the Massachusetts old age assistance law 
and the medical assistance for the aged law, 
coupled with the most comprehensive public 
welfare medical care program in the country, 
makes large numbers of our aged eligible 
for such assistance, no insurance company, 
including the Blue Cross, has ever presented 
to me or to other Commonwealth author- 
ities a purchasable group policy for the 
needy retired aged, and it must be con- 
sidered that the 80,000 aged receiving some 
form of assistance in Massachusetts is a 
large insurable group. 

F. It seems evident that Insurance com- 
panies consider persons over 65 or retired 
a high-risk group for whom saleable policies 
with reasonably adequate medical care cov- 
erage cannot be written as a special group. 

With respect to the compromise bill, it 
would appear that this is a specific im- 
provement on the voluntary proposal but 
presents the impediment of government 
deductibility and a limited payment of 
only 80 percent of the hospital care and 
other related costs included in the defined 
services, 

As to the administration bill, I am of the 
conviction that it meets at this point the 
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greatest priority need which Is the need for 
the payment òf hospital care for aged Te- 
tired and nursing home care not to exceed 
6 months per year. This latter item is ® 
handicap because our experience in Mas- 
sachusetts on nursing home care, both for 
public welfare recipients (which represent 
over 60 percent of all nursing home patients) 
and for private nursing home patients is that 
less than 1 percent of such patients ever 
leave the nursing home to return to their 
own homes. The average stay of a nursing 
home patient is considerably in excess 

1 year. However, since there are o 
20,000 nursing home. patients in such lt- 
censed nursing home facilities in Massachu- 
setts but many more thousands over 65 WBO 
receive hospital care during each year, the 
basic priority provision of costs for hospital 
service meets the high priority pressure 
the economic resources of the aged individ- 
ual as well as his immediste family. 

I believe it is salutary also to point out 
that the large general hospitals of MassachU- 
setts, with which you are familiar, repre- 
sent today to the 5 million residents of — 
Commonwealth as an essential a publi 
utility as gas, electricity, or transportation- 
Hospitals today rely more and more u 
patient income for their financtal solvency 
for day-to-day operations, as well as ma 
proving -services through equipment aud 
research as they do upon endowment in- 
come, legacies, and bequests. Patient ao 
come, of course, comes from direct payme? 15 
and third party payments, including Blue 
Cross, other insurance companies, and go“ 
ernmental agencies. Despite the allegation 
of the American, Medical Association ro 
this is a step toward socialized medicine 
the facts are that in both public welfare an 
under the administration's trust fund prog 
posal the sick or injured aged person wot” 
still retain a free choice of his own physi- 
clan. Nor should we be deluded into belle“ 
ing that the average patient chooses his o 7 
surgeon or his own hospital. Generally 
speaking, the physician of choice selects H- 
surgeon and admits the patient to a h 
tal on which he has either staff privileges 
is a full staff member. 

Finally, the principle of the aged retired 
providing during their working years 1 
their sick retired years is one to which it 
subscribe with enthusiasm. I think that 
should be on a compulsory basis and, at t 
point in our culture, specifically direc 
the catastrophic phases of illness; name”, 
hospital care and nursing home care. å 
aged sick person with a limited income an 
the family resources of that sick amily 
based upon the cultures of strong fam 
life in America, can and do meet mint 
medical expenses, such as the “oe 
doctors’ costs, the occasional drug bill. 97 
the essential change in the strength of c 
glasses when age and falling eyesight dicta 7 
The same individual with limited incom’ 
and his family do, however, face disaster wi do 
hospital or nursing costs that can and e 
run as high as $70 per day for ward servi 
in any of our modern hospital centers. 

Finally, the cost to the general reve 
account to th 
assistance for the aged would be 
tially relieved with the enactment of 
administration bill. In the calendar Venta 
1961, the Commonwealth’s share of medich 
assistance for the aged exceeded 820 e 
Approximately $12 million of this figure ut 
for nursing home care, and, since the groe 
majority of our elderly in Massachusetts 
covered by old-age and survivors insur® on 
or railroad retirement, a substantial porti t 
of this expenditure would be saved by guis 
fund coverage for 6 months and pe 
additional $6 to $7 million would also ie 
saved for hospital care costs of aged Per, 
either out of old age assistance funds p- 
medical assistance for the aged funds. d be 
ably 75 percent of this expenditure woul 
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Saved to the general revenue account of the 
Onwealth by hospital coverage under 
the social security trust fund. More im- 
Portantly, the new applications of the fu- 
ture would be substantially delimited under 
either the old age assistance act or the medi- 
Cal assistance for the aged act known as the 
-Mills bill and would result in substan- 
Savings to the general revenue account 
by the enactment of the administration's 
compulsory medical insurance plan. 

I realize that these comments strongly 
favor the administration bill. However, I 
Wish to point out that for years I supported 
the Principle of compulsory medical care in- 

ce as represented in former Congress- 
man Forand's bill. I believe it is a priority 
must” in the guarantee of adequate hospi- 
tal and nursing home services to the retired 
aged. a major preventive program of eco- 
nomic disaster in family Ufe, a recognition 
A a current basic necessity as a part of the 
nee provisions of the security act, and 
® feasible and unobjectionable method of 
und raising for financing the services pro- 
vided. May I add that, with the exception 
or doctors, I have not one single employed 
vidual either in the professions at high- 
income brackets or workingmen in the aver- 
Wage-scale trades of Massachusetts who 
Objects to compulsory insurance deductions 
or purposes of medical care costs when he 
ls old and retired. More importantly, sepa- 
Tate and apart from union policy positions, 
the individual on his own enthusiastically 
Supports and endorses the principle of com- 
insurance for medical care costs for 
his retired years. I would presume that part 
on Congressman Kerrn’s thinking and his 
cision to support the administration bill 
has been predicated on some polls of his 
Constituents and their desires and beliefs in 
matter. Although I have talked to 
@ressman KEITH, he has not indicated 
this position was in any way conditioned 
Such information, but I am rather con- 
nt that such a poll would reveal over- 
support of employees for such a 
compulsory tax program. 

I trust that I have been of some help to 

You in this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
PATRICK A. TOMPKINS, 
Commissioner. 


\ 
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About Presidential Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 
r. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak - 
under leave to extend my remarks 


le the Recorn, I include the following 
E 9 a constituent of mine in New 


„ 


New CASTLE, IND. 
3 Iam getting to be an old man. Well over 
I years and 10. And in all these years 
urs be. never heard of or read of anything 
President Kennedy’s tirade and threats 
peeinst our steel industry, an industry that 
Far help much in making this country great, 
Part of American free enterprise. 
8 Kennedy has allowed labor's wages to 
born Sber and higher because he want's la- 
n votes. And labor's wages have gone so 
aigh that labor has just about priced itself 
t of the world market. We have been 
Porting more steel in the last few years 
than we have been exporting. What will 
Mr ben to the American workingman when 
Kennedy joins that European Common 
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Market? He will lower or take off all import 
duties on everything manufactured by that 
Common Market. Things that are made by 
Europeans who get about one-third the 
hourly wage that the American workingman 
gets. It looks to me as though the Ameri- 
can workingman's wages will be cut dras- 
tically or else he will be out of a job. The 
head of one shoe firm said that if the tariff 
were taken off shoes there would be 10,000 
shoe workers out of a job. Why will it not 
affect other industries the same way. And 
that means lower wages for our workers 
or thousands and thousands of workers out 
of work. This deseryes some serious thought. 

Our last four Presidents have all asked for 
more power—power that should be invested 
in Congress and nowhere else. But Mr. Ken- 
nedy acted more like a dictator in getting 
the steel industry to back up on that raise 
in steel prices. And there has been no raise 
in 4 years as I understand it, but in that 
same period of time the wages of the steel- 
workers have gone up about 70 cents an hour. 
In asking for more power our Presidents and 
others seem to forget that this is supposed 
to be a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. We must not 
have a dictator or even too much Federal 
power. Our form of government has brought 
this country up from a few poor Colonies 
or States to become the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world, so why drop 
this form of government now? 

I often wonder just how many real red- 
blooded Americans we haye in both House 
and Senate, in the Cabinet, and in other 
important Government posts? I fear that 
there are far too many just half-way Amer- 
icans who hold such jobs. 

Our real Americans in office are fighting 
hard to hold down the Government spend- 
ing of billions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. They are also trying to keep us 
from becoming a Socialist nation. Every 
true American in the United States should 
back up these men. But far too many 
Americans are so discouraged that they have 
quit fighting against these un-American 
trends. These men must wake up and real- 
ize that if enough of us start fighting hard 
enough we can do something. 

As things are going now we are becoming 
a Socialist nation, and we must remember 
that it is only a short jump from socialism 
to communism. And we must never allow 
this Nation to become a Communist nation. 

The Supreme Court decided that all known 
Communists in the country would have to 
register as such or be fined and sent to 
prison. But just how many such Commu- 
nists has our Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy brought up for trial? We are sure 
making it easy for the Communists in this 
country. 

It is time for all Americans to wake up 
and fight for American ideas and ideals. 
If they do not they are traitors to their 
ancestors, to our country and even to God. 

Here is perhaps the most important thing 
before the American people today; if the 
United States keeps up its present spending 
spree and its trend toward socialism what 
will America’s children and grandchildren 
inherit? It will be a huge national debt 
and taxes far, far too high. Something that 
should never have been forced upon them. 
And unless they are already under Com- 
munist rule, they will have that fear of 
communism and the fear of an atom bomb 
war that could destroy them. Wake up and 
don't let these things happen to America’s 
children and grandchildren. 

I belleve that the greatest honor that 
could come to me would be for someone to 
carve on my gravestone (after I am dead) 
these words: “Lived and died an American.” 

Onan C. BRADBURG, 

P.S.—Since I finished the above article a 
statement has come from W: that 
quotes President Kennedy as stating his 
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opinion of American businessmen in no un- 
certain terms. In fact he used very profane 
language. Language that no gentleman or 
Christian should ever use. Nor should a 
President of the United States ever use such 
profanity in speaking of his fellow Amer- 
icans. Mr. Kennedy may never use such 
profanity again in speaking of the steel in- 
dustry or in speaking of any other group 
who may oppose him, but if some group 
core Fri a I would guess that such 
pro: wo be rampant 
through his mind. N ' P 


Eycwitness Analysis on Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ore 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Rev. 
Patrick O'Connor, in the May 12 edition 
of the Tablet, gives us an excellent 
analysis of the situation in Laos. It be- 
hooves the administration to beware of 
the pitfalls and traps lurking in any 
coalition government solution there. 

The article follows: à 
COMMUNISTS SET FOR Laos To FALL—COALI- 

TION SEEN No REAL SoLUTION To Stor REDS’ 

CAMPAIGN 

(By Rev. Patrick O'Connor) 

Laos, exactly 1 year ago, looked like an 
apple ready for the Communists to pluck. 
They didn't pluck it. 

During the past year they have pulled at 
it. But still they have not plucked it. 
They prefer it to fall softly into their hands. 

Nobody who knows communism and the 
Far East can doubt that the Communists of 
China and northern Vietnam want Laos, 
their next-door neighbor, to be under tight 
Communist rule. 

North Vietmamese army men were and are 
in Laos. Russian planes have been ferrying 
supplies to the Communist Pathet Lao forces 
in Laos. These Dyushin planes have been 
touching down on Hanoi Airfield enroute. 
The Chinese Communists haye been building 
a road from China into Laos. 

When I was in Laos a year ago, the Com- 
munist forces clearly had the upper hand. 

I was in Thakhek when it seemed to be 
only a matter of hours until the Communists 
would take the town. They didn’t take it. 
Thakhek is on the Mekong River, with 
Thalland on the other side. 

They didn't make any serious effort to 
take Vientiane, the administrative capital, 
when I was there. It, too, is on the Mekong. 
Why did they hold back? 

There was a strong rumor that the 
SEATO (South-East Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion) powers had resolved to act in at least 
one set of circumstances. If the Commu- 
nists drove to the Mekong River, SEATO was 
likely to take military measures against 
them. And even if other SEATO powers did 
nothing, a Red army fighting along the 
Mekong might provoke Thailand to in- 
tervene. 

So the Communists apparently decided 
that it would be smarter to 9 ot 
complete military conquest. They already 
controlled enough of Laos to have a path 
and an open back door into Cambodia and 
southern Vietnam. They could wait to take 
over all of Laos. 

BRITISH AND AMERICANS FOOLED 


I was in Vientiane on April 25, 1961, when 
the British foreign secretary and Russian 
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foreign minister, as cochairmen of the 1954 
Geneva Conference, jointly issued a call for 
a cease-fire in Laos. It had taken weeks 
of negotiating to reach agreement on the 
wording of this announcement. The US. 
Government and the Communists in Peiping 
and Hanoi had been kept informed while 
the terms of the joint message were being 
debated. Once it was issued, American and 
British officials seemed to expect a cease-fire 
to take effect within a day or two. 

But the Communists in Laos stalled for 
about 2 weeks. They did not agree to a 
cease-fire until they had improved their 
military position. 

That indicated to what degree the Rus- 
sians could or would control them. 

THE REDS’ GOAL 


The declared policy of the United States 
and its Western Allies is to bring about a 
neutral coalition government in Laos. An 
American official in Vientiane talked about 
an “Austrian-type neutrality," which seemed 
and seems highly improbable in Laos. 

The United States is now reportedly 
putting diplomatic and economic pressure 
on the anti-Communists in Laos to accept 
a coalition in which they would turn over 
the ministries of defense and the interior to 
their opponents, That would mean handing 
over the army and the police to outright 
Communists or to doubtful neutralists. 
Then there would not be even the semblance 
of a built-in safeguard against effective 
Communist control of the country. 

Any final agreement on a coalition for 
Laos would probably provide an interna- 
tional control commission to supervise the 
carrying out the terms. 

The international commission, comprising 
Indian, Polish, and Canadian officials, has 
shown itself to be of little practical value 
in Indochina. It is a face-saving device 
that is slow, feeble and hampered by its very 
constitution. The Communists did not 
allow it to have freedom of movement even 
to supervise observance of the cease fire. 

The U.S. Government is apparently act- 
ing on some sort of implicit or explicit 
pledge of the Russians that a coalition re- 
gime in Laos would be really neutral. Any- 
one who has watched Communists operating 
in the Far East must be extremely doubtful 
whether (1) the Russians would fulfill such 
a pledge or (2) could fulfill it even if they 
wanted to. 

NO SOLUTION IN SIGHT 

Now the capture of the northwestern 
provincial capital of Nam Tha by the Com- 
munist Pathet Lao (May 6) shows their 
resolve to dominate the situation in Laos 
by maximum use of force wherever they can 
safely resort to it. Without bothering to 
denounce the truce agreement, they 
launched a large-scale troop and artillery 
operation to capture Nam Tha while the 
cease-fire was supposedly still in effect. 

Communism in Laos and elsewhere in 
southeast Asia is no mere political issue. 
The persecution of priests and lay Christians 
in Communist-ruled areas of Laos and in 
northern Vietnam proves what a regime 
dominated by Communists would mean for 
religion. 

Anyone who would claim to have a simple 
solution for the problem of landlocked, 
weak, easy-going Laos would be pre- 
sumptuous indeed. A coalition with Com- 
munists in dominant positions, however, 
would not be a real solution. Lao may 
have to accept it, in the end. But any 
western government that would have a part 
in imposing it would be taking too much on 
itself and would be setting a dangerous 
precedent in Asia. 


Are Older People Really Unable To Pay 
Their Medical Bills? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, all of 
the Members of Congress have had 
presented to them many arguments for 
and against the current medical care 
proposals now before the Ways and 
Means Committee. One of the most co- 
gent arguments against the position 
taken by those who support the proposal 
is made By Dr. Stanley S. Peterson, of 
Greene County, Mo., in an article ap- 
pearing in the May issue of the New 
Medical Materia magazine, entitled “Are 
Older People Really Unable To Pay 
Their Medical Bills?” 

I thought that the Members of the 
House should have the benefit of this 
article by Dr. Peterson, and it is there- 
fore included as part of my remarks: 

Are OLDER PEOPLE REALLY UNABLE To Pay 
THER MEDICAL BrLLS? 
(By Stanley S. Peterson, M.D.) 

It is often generalized that people 65 and 
over are unable to pay their medical bills. Is 
this really true? Not in my neck of the 
woods. 

The recent controversy over the national 
administration's attempt to tie medical care 
to the social security system has led us to 
do some local surveys. After studying these 
surveys, I am convinced that our older citi- 
zens have no more difficulty—and in certain 
cases less difficulty—meeting their medical 
bills than people in other age brackets. 
Moreover, those in need can already receive 
financial assistance simply by making their 
needs known. 

If the problem of income maintenance rep- 
resents a serious threat to the happiness and 
well-being of our elder citizens, we should 
seek realistic means for supplementing their 
personnal incomes. But it is a mistake to 
confuse the need for additional retirement 
income with the need for adequate medical 
care, 

Greene County, Mo., where I practice, is 
not the most affluent county in our Nation. 
Its inhabitants are in the middle-to-low in- 
come group, with farming and small manu- 
facturing as the basis of our economy. 

In attempting to arrive at an accurate pic- 
ture of whether our older citizens are truly 
unable to meet their medical bills, we sur- 
veyed the patients of 18 doctors doing mixed 
family-care and specialty practice, 

Our study disclosed that patients 65 years 
and over are responsible for only 9 percent 
of the unpaid bills among the 18 doctors 
that we surveyed. The total distribution 
of unpaid bills, broken down according to 
age group, was as follows: 


f 
| 85 
0-21 | 22-15 | 46-44 | and | Total 
j | ovor 
Number unpaid bills“ 95 114 46 26 281 
Percent of unpaid bills. 31 40 17 9 100 


We also surveyed a 100-bed, general medi- 
cal and surgical hospital in our area. A 
study of unpaid bills at this hospital 
revealed that the 65 and over group has the 
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best record for payment of hospital bills. 
The study indicates that, of 857 elderly pa- 
tients treated during the first 11 months of 
1961, only 15 percent failed to pay 
bills. The total distribution of paid and un- 
paid hospital bills, according to age group: 
was as follows: 


65 
0-21 | 22-45 4004 and | Total 


= et Es = er 
Total pationts 033 | os | s81 3,285 
Percent patient load. 19 28 27 100 
Percent who paid... 69 78 R4 x0 

Percent who did not 
bay , 31 22 a7 20 
= B 


Though representing the group with the 
single largest billing, hospital patients 65 
and over were the age group that paid the 
highest dollar percentage of their b 
percent. The table below indicates the dol- 
lar percentage paid by varying age groups on 
their outstanding hospital bills: 


65 
0-21 | 22-45 40-64 and Total 
over 


2 E 
Percent of billing in 
133 2} 30 34 10 
71 61 840 67 # 


Thus, the Greene County survey verifies 
the recent findings of the Federal Reserve 
Board: 

“The liquid assets of. persons 65 and over 
are up and are growing faster than the assets 
of any other age group during the las 
decade: 

In Missouri, as elsewhere, statistics show 
that our old age assistance rolls are de- 
creasing—rather than increasing—as more 
people come under social security, private 
retirement plans, and company-sponso 
pension plans. Those who are still on the 
rolls are receiving increased assisi 
through our old age assistance program as 
well as a growing number of local agencies 
and other sources of health care. We ca? 
anticipate expansion of this aid throug? 
State implementation of the Kerr-Mills law. 

With the above information in hand, Ne 
have come to the conclusion that older peo, 
ple are able to pay their medical bills at 
least as well—and in some cases better 
than the general population. There seems to 
be no reason for the elderly to be treated 
in a special manner as is proposed under the 
social security plan. 

There have been 21 major civilizations 
récorded since the dawn of history. Nine- 
teen of these have perished, because the citi- 
zens became overly concerned with abun- 
dance and tried to build-a system where, 
by everyone enjoyed the “good things 
life"—whether or not they had earned them: 

When handouts become more attractive 
than paying your own way, the civilization 
failed, End. 


Croatian independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the Recorp the 
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Address I delivered on Sunday, May 6, at 
Slovenian Home, 6417 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, on “Croatian Independence 
Day”: 

CROATION INDEPENENCE Dar 

We meet here today to observe Croation 

ependence Day and to pay tribute to an 
ancient, cultured nation which is submerged 
& double imperialism, That double im- 
sm seeks to drive all that is Croatia 
through the centuries; from our 
knowledge of history and our understanding 
ot contemporary international affairs. But 
that double imperialism cannot drive the 
tion nation from the world scene. The 
Spirit of national independence runs too 
Strong in the homeland and in the hearts of 
tians living in the free world. 

Let us take a moment to examine the dual 
imperialism of which I speak. The first 
aspect comes from Moscow—and was 
Tesponsible for imposing the regime which 
now governs Yugoslavia. Some people call 
it Communist imperialism. I call it Russian 
imperialism which is what it really is. 

g World War II Yugoslavia collapsed 
use it was a multinational state, dic- 
tated at the conference table following 
World War I. The nations therein did not 
Bive their free accord to this arrangement 
Of nations. Between the Great Wars 
tian national interests were maltreated 
Within this multinational state. The 
Croatian people were exploited and 
Persecuted for their devotion to the ideals 
Of the Croatian nation. It was natural 
that in the circumstances that war creates, 
Croatia declared her national independence. 
tia fought for her national independ- 
ence or two fronte—against the new imperial- 
of Moscow and the old imperialism of 
Yugoslay, multinational state. This 
was a costly war for the people of Croatia. 
They paid dearly for their efforts to emulate 
the Founding Fathers of the United States. 
knew the price that must be paid in 
human sacrifice to win their national in- 
dependence and they were prepared to pay 
it. But the odds against them posed by the 
dual imperialism were too great. Croatian 
National independence was lost in a global 
War fought for the independence of all na- 
and the freedom of all men. That is 
One of the great tragedies in an era of 
tragedies during and following World War 
I. Russian cleverness, Stalin outsmarting 
Churchill and Roosevelt put Tito on the 
throne of the reconstructed, multinational 
State of Yugoslavia, which remains a vassal 
State of Russia. 

The second aspect of the dual imperialism 
Comes from forced confinement of the Croa- 
tian nation within the Yugoslav empire. 
Tito did the errands of Moscow in destroying 
Croatian national independence and conceal- 
ing that mation under the blanket of Yugo- 
Slavia. The old imperial system of Yugo- 
Slavia was restored and perfected and tied 
tightly to the Russian empire by the dictator 

to. Hence we see that Croatia as a nation 
and Croatian national independence are sub- 
Merged by two interlocked imperialisms— 
that of the Yugoslay state and the guarantor 
„ imperialism—Russian imperial- 


Hlaborate efforts have been undertaken 
here in the United States to ignore the real- 
ities of this dual imperialism. Tito is posed 
as some sort of “national Communist” de- 
pite the fact he rules over the multina- 
tional empire of Yugoslavia. How national- 
ism can be equated with imperialism re- 
Mains one of the great fallacies of our day. 
Yugoslavia is not a nation—it is a complex 
of Croatia, Serbia, Slovenia, and Montenegro, 
all separate and distinct nations. We know 
that Tito's communism is no different from 
the communism of the Khrushchev regime. 

During the past several months the sup- 
Porters of the Tito regime in the United 
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States recelved two rude shocks. The first 
was the conference of the so-called uncom- 
mitted nations held at Belgrade, on the 
invitation of Tito. There the participants 
were supposed to work out a program of 
principles and actions for the third force“ 
of neutralism. The Russians decided to 
break the ban on testing atomic weapons 
while the Belgrade conference was in session, 
Tito led the parade of apologists for Russia, 
finding all the excuses imaginable for break- 
ing the ban on nuclear tests. This should 
have exposed Tito as being about as neutral 
as Khrushchey and made his unbreakable 
alinement with Moscow crystal clear. But 
it did not. His apologists in the U.S. De- 
partment of State found him not guilty and 
worse, worthy of continuing U.S. support. 

The May Day parade in Belgrade a few 
days ago was another major exposure of 
Tito in his stark realities. The press reports 
that a feature of that parade were the brand- 
new Russian T-54 medium tanks—made in 
the U.S.S.R. and delivered to Tito by his dear 
Russian friends. These tanks did not result 
from any deal worked out by Gromyko who 
visited Tito only a few days before. They 
arrived in Titoland under longstanding and 
secret agreement between Tito and his Rus- 
sian protectors. Now the question is, Who 
are these tanks to be used against? The 
Russians? There is not the slightest chance 
of this happening because Tito has always 
openly proclaimed that he would march 
shoulder to shoulder with his Russian com- 
rades in the event of a conflict between East 
and West. 

I wonder what new excuses the Tito plead- 
ers in our Government will now find for 
continuing our shipments of wheat to Tito. 
I would not be surprised if they urged that 
we send a supply of Atlas missiles to Tito— 
just to show him that we can outdo the 
Russians. This is certainly a hayday for 
international blackmallers. 

One of the reasons that Tito Is still at the 
head of the Communist state of Yugoslavia 
is because of our ald. Our national policy 
toward Yugoslavia has been weak, aimless 
and erroneous. A few months ago the Secre- 
tary of State said “that Yugoslavia is con- 
sidered a friendly state under our present 
Public Law 480.“ I challenge this statement 
that the Yugoslav Government is a friendly 
government. I agree that the majority of 
the people are friendly, but not the Tito 
Communist. 

U.S. aid to Yugoslavia has brought about 
the consolidation of the Communist regime. 
Very little has been funneled down to the 
people, The Secretary of State has admitted 
that we have no way to assure how our aid is 
being used or, if it has been transshipped to 
other satellite nations or the Soviet Union. 

Recently our newspapers have reported 
that “Gromyko ends Yugoslav visit; improved 
relations stressed.” I have seen enough evi- 
dence to convince me that since 1950 Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations have never been strained, 
Let me give another example besides the 
tanks. 

In 1959 the Russians completed a nuclear 
reactor for Yugoslayia. It was installed at 
Boris Kidrie Nuclear Institute at Vinca. An 
increasing number of Russian technicians 
have been reappearing in the last 2 years. 
Scientific, technical, and cultural delega- 
tions have been increasing. Tito has been 
working in close coordination with the Rus- 
sian Intelligence System. He has been ex- 
porting the Russian-type revolution from 
70 Yugoslav embassies, and legations 
throughout the world. They are exporting 
Russian type Marxism to Latin and South 
America. Popovic, the Yugoslav Foreign 
Minister is going to Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, and 
Latin America to contact Socialist Parties. 
In reality he will contact active Communist 
cell groups, 

These are hardly the actions of two un- 
friendly powers. In spite of this cooperation 
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and large scale U.S, aid the Yugoslav Com- 
munist government is in trouble. They are 
behind in debt payments in short-term com- 
mercial payments to other nations from the 
Yugoslay National Bank. They need $200 
million to tide them over for the year. The 
situation is serious unless they get aid, this 
despite close to $4 billion in aid from the 
United States. 

Our Department of State which is guided 
by the policy that we should support so- 
called independent Communist regimes 
which show a tendency to break away from 
Moscow, could be relied upon to come to 
the aid of the Yugoslav regime. On the same 
day that Gromyko stressed improved rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia our State Depart- 
ment signed an agreement to give Tito $24 
million worth of food. Fourteen million 
dollars of this was to be repaid in dinars, 
Communist money which can be printed at 
will by a Marxist regime which scoffs at our 
system. Yet we grant them credits. 

Not too long ago our Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia, George Kennan, was in the United 
States and preached long and loud for more 
aid to Tito. 

It is only natural that he would expound 
the same line as Gromyko, since they both 
believe in a welfare state. George Kennan 
once said, “that communism contains the 
seeds of its own destruction.” He does not 
seem to be practicing what he preaches. 

We must bring a change in this policy 
of supporting so-called independent or any 
type of Communist regime. The change 
can only be brought about by the people 
speaking directly or through their duly 
elected representatives. 

I want to give you an example of this 
one-sided presentation of facts and how our 
Department of State vacillates in order to 
justify their position. I will quote from a 
letter from the Secretary of State to the 
House of Representatives Select Committee 
on Export Controls: 

“We are well aware that Yugoslavia is a 
Communist country and has been since the 
end of the Second World War. President 
Tito of Yugoslavia and other leading Yugo- 
slay Government officials have been Com- 
munists, of course, for most of their natural 
lives. A more important consideration from 
the standpoint of our security, however, is 
that since 1948 Yugoslavia has not formed 
a part of the Soviet bloc. On the con- 
trary, Yugoslav policies have been a con- 
tinuing source of bitterness and dissension 
within the Communist bloc.” 

I challenge the Secretary of State to prove 
that Yugoslav policies ever have been a 
source of bitterness and dissension within 
the Communist bloc. 


I will quote another paragraph from this 
amazing letter: 

“Our policy toward Yugoslavia is there- 
fore of long standing and is well tried. It 
has been successful. Much of the criticism 
this policy has been receiving is the result 
of public disappointment that our aid to 
Yugoslavia has not led to full Yugoslav 
agreement with our foreign policy. Some 
of this disagreement stems directly from 
the Belgrade Conference of Neutral Na- 
tions, Public disappointment in the out- 
come of that meeting, however, cannot be 
based on any alinement of the Conference 
with the Soviet Union. Such alinement did 
not occur, Our public disappointment is 
based on the failure of the neutral nations 
to adopt a position closer to those of the 
Western World.” 

The letter concludes with the following 
sentence, “A full review of the facts leads 
us to conclude that the sale of jet aircraft 
and the training [Yugoslav pilots in the 
United States] which was a part of the sales 
agreement, were fully justified.” 

This is another example of the unrealistic 
one-sided view the State Department has 
given the American people. Our policy to- 
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ward Yugoslavia has not been a success. It 
has been a dismal failure, because it has 
perpetuated a godless Communist regime 
a regime which ruthlessly exploits the na- 
tion and people of Yugoslavia. 

Let's examine the point that our disap- 
pointment has been that our aid to Yugo- 
slavia has not led Yugoslavia to full agree- 
ment with our foreign policy. This is not the 
real issue, the main factor is that their 
foreign policy has been completely against 
our system of government and our way of 
life. The American public is not only dis- 
appointed, we are indignant. 

How can the State Department possibly 
fully justify the sale at giveaway prices of 
jets to Tito—to a government dedicated to 
the destruction of our system of govern- 
ment? 

All of this cannot be stupidity or lack of 
knowledge of the facts. I would be most 
naive to think that there was not a certain 
element of collusion. A few years ago I was 
told a story by a high authority which tends 
to prove my point. He was shown a letter 
written by Tito to the President of the 
United States. He began to laugh when 
he read the letter. He was asked, “What is 
so funny?” The answer was, “If it wasn’t 
so tragic it would be funny. Tito's reasons 
for wanting aid are almost identical with 
our policy papers. In fact the wording is so 
similar that they could have been written 
by the same person,” 

As I previously stated one point of view 
expounded by many individuals high in 
Government circles deliberately avoids a 
public examination of other avenues of ac- 
tion which might better serve our national 
needs and interests. 

It is not so much the elected officials of 
your Government who engage in the take- 
it-or-leave-it approach to policy as the non- 
elected. They tend to know what is best 
for the people, much like the foreign offices 
in monarchies, and they too often feel they 
are above the electorate, and they are more 
often wrong than right. 

The policy planners in the State Depart- 
ment sold our elected leaders on the idea 
that we should aid Tito. They sold our 
leaders on a policy that we should aid so- 
called independent Communist regimes. I 
have fought this policy on the floor of Con- 
gress and will continue to do so. 

There are many indications the fuzzy 
thinking of the State Department policy 
planners has been compounded by pouring 
in a top layer of accommodation sympa- 
thizers in high level positions in your Gov- 
ernment. This is not something new. It 
has been going on without interruption 
since 1955. 

A massive effort is now being made to 
neutralize American thinking on the Rus- 
sian and Yugoslav question. That effort is 
directed by the manipulators of thought in 
the Kremlin and Belgrade and supported by 
their- agents and organs of propaganda in 
the United States. They seek to confuse, 
delay, and distort the true facts. With this 
they hope to create a degree of apathy, with 
assured continuation of the monopoly on 
the making of policy by a favored few. 

In this case, knowledge is power. You 
know the truth. Make your feelings and 
thoughts know to your fellow men and gov- 
ernment. Working together we can bring 
about the destruction of militant atheistic 
communism—break up the tyrannical rule 
of Tito and bring the right of national self- 
determination to the people of Croatia. We 
must engage in a positive affirmative foreign 
policy program, We must: 

1. Stand fast in support of Berlin which 
is the island of freedom, prosperity, and 
promise for liberation to the oppressed na- 
tions enslaved by the Russian Empire. 
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2. Reject all proposals by the Russians 
which give any evidence that the United 
States is willing to endorse a status quo 
with respect to the present-day Russian 
Empire. 

3. Support with courage and vigor the 
political principle of national self-determina- 
tion as the peaceful solution to the crisis 
of Berlin and Russian-occupled Germany, 

4. Seek solution to all outstanding prob- 
lems with the Russians in central-east Eu- 
rope through insistence on the right of all 
nations involved to self-determination. 

5. Be prepared for victory in the cold war 
because that will happen to us if we per- 
sist in our support of these lines of political 
action. 

Croatia will one day regain its freedom and 
national independence. We must work to- 
gether to hasten that happy day. I pledge 
to you my continuing support for the ac- 
complishment of that cause: 


Article by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, 
Chaplain of the U.S. Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on the editorial page of the Sunday Star 
for May 13 there appeared an article 
written by the Reverend Frederick Brown 
Harris, Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, en- 
titled “Uncle Sam’s Pockets.” It points 
out in a dramatic way, the evils of fiscal 
irresponsibility, and I commend it to all 
of the Members of this body: 

UNCLE Sam’s POCKETS 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain 
of the U.S. Senate) 


A pocket is one of the crowning conven- 
iences of civilization. Selfishly filled pock- 
ets long have been symbols of the greedy and 
acquisitive person of whom it is said, “He is 
always thinking of his own pockets.” 

There are those who simplify the under- 
lying causes of the social revolution now 
shaking the earth by declaring that they are 
essentially contests between the haves and 
the have-nots; that is, between pockets that 
are full and pockets that are empty. 

Around the world perhaps the most ubiq- 
ultous subject of conversation is the United 
States of America. In our familiar figure of 
Uncle Sam is centered the hopes and the 
fears of the nations. To many he is a savior, 
to others he is a gangster. In some places he 
is canonized in others he is cannonaded. To 
some he is a bad Robin Hood with his grasp- 
ing hands in the pockets of others. To most 
he is a good Samaritan bending in mercy and 
heip over the misery of a planet. There are 
a dozen things about Uncle Sam which if 
brought up in the not-so-United Nations 
would be the signal for vociferous debate. 

But from under this spire, where gathers 
a vast congregation singing from grateful 
and proud hearts, “God bless America, land 
that we love,” let us consider one item not 
visible in his beflagged striped costume, but 
yet vital—his pockets. 2 

The most important question constantly 
before the President, Congress, columnists, 
and press and magazine editors—the subject 
of endless disquisitions by learned econo- 
mists—has to do with the contents of Uncle 
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Sam's pockets. Always the question before 
the House is, For what purposes and to what 
extent should the gold coins which jingle 
there be poured out in response to the mul- 
tiplled pleadings for the world’s woe and 
the Nation's welfare? 

When those who represent the 50 States 
consider budgets and appropriations they are 
talking about Uncle Sam’s pockets. When 
the President and congressional leaders warn 
about inflation, and flash red lights outside 
the dwindling gold reserves in Kentucky, 
they are anxious as to the effect on the Re- 
public’s strength if this most affluent Nation. 
even for good causes, pours out more than it 
takes in. All this is included in what .® 
columnist has recently called fiscal think- 
ing. Liberals and conservatives agree On 
one point—that there is no subject of study 
more pertinent than Uncle Sam's pockets. 

Now the Book of Books has a very wise 
thing to say about pockets, One of the old 
Hebrew prophets bewails the sad fact that 
man so often toils and then, after receiving 
monetary compensation for his work, squan- 
ders the money he earns on things that harm 
him. The Good Book says of such a man, 
“He earneth wages to put it in a pocket 
with holes.” One of the spreading holes 
which desperate attempts are being made to 
sew up is called inflation. Everybody loses 
by that, and blessed are the public servants 
who find the needles and the thread to patch 
these rents before the pockets of the United 
States turn into disastrous sieves. 

And what a parable this figure of speech— 
a pocket with holes—suggests with reg 
to spiritual losses. For instance, there 15 
the golden thing called time—the most 
priceless commodity of earth—which 80 
often is wasted on trivialities. If redeemed 
that very time could be transmuted into 
new knowledge, new insights, new skills. 
new appreciations. But the precious hours 
which could have made us taller have been 
prostituted to ignoble uses. A fitting epitaph 
on the grave of dead hopes, dead resolves; 
dead ambitions, dead chances, would be— 
“He had holes in his pockets.” 

On a Sunday morning two newlyweds de- 
cided to go to hear a good man preach, The 
messenger was venerable, his benign face 
was an illumined parchment upon whi 
self-denial and devotion had written the 
radiant story of ripening experiences and 
revelations. People not only wrote “rever” 
end” before his name—they wrote “revered 
after it. Stern discipline across the years 
had kept him from trading the titanic for 
the tiny. The bride and groom in his audi- 
ence were facing certain decisions with 
regard to the better and worst of life's path 
which they solemnly had promised to trav’ 
together. With them there was really a dire 
danger of forgetting the peril of not watch- 
ing carefully for holes in life's pockets. 

As that minister leaned over the pulpit 
the young couple felt that he was talking 
just to them, His message might well have 
been called holes in pockets. He spoke 
about sowing and reaping. There were tw? 
telling sentences that neither of them ever 
forgot, He said, “Youth should saddle itself 
with the burden of restraint so that age ma; 
never feel the misery of remorse. YO 
should take up the burden of achieving 
that age may never be crushed beneath 3 
load of shame.” He was really pleading th 
youth should be careful that there are nO 
holes in life’s pockets through which essen- 
tial things may be lost. 5 

And as we face the implications of tha 
piercing truth, it is time for us, as Ameri- 
cans, to rivet prayerful attention on nation- 
al, fiscal commonsense, and guarding 
holes in individual pockets—which in the 
end may make us paupers—to search 
only our pockets but our hearts. 
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US. Travel Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. MACK, Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Travel Service which was established by 
Congress last year is now in full opera- 
tion under the able and capable leader- 
ship of Voit Gilmore. Several interna- 
tional offices have been established to 
attract tourist to America and these offi- 
Ces have now undertaken an extensive 
Promotional campaign, This is a new 
Undertaking for our country since in pre- 
Vious times we have stressed the impor- 

of having our people travel to other 
Countries in order to bolster the econo- 
Mies of these countries. We are now 
going all out to reverse this trend by 
attracting foreign visitors to our land. 
One of the biggest problems that we now 
ve is to provide services and facilities 
for these visitors when they arrive. 
of our States still have no tourist 
agencies to assist these visitors with their 
Problems after they arrive. 

I was very pleased to learn that our 
Nation's capital is planning to open a 
downtown information center for foreign 
Visitors. This is essential if we are to 
Make this program a real success. I 
Would like to commend the Meridian 
House Foundation, the Greater Wash- 

m Council of Organizations Serving 
International Visitors as well as the Con- 
Vention and Visitors Bureau for the plans 
that they are making here in the District 
of Columbia. Since many of the mem- 
bers of the House are interested in this 
Program I would like to include an article 
Which appeared in the Washington Post 
on May 11. The article is as follows: 
At CENTER Is PLANNED FOR FOREIGN TOURISTS 

A plan to open a downtown information 
Center for foreign visitors edged closer to 
Teality yesterday. 

Representatives of some 60 volunteer 
Froups who conduct programs for interna- 

nal guests were told that the Meridian 
House Foundation would supply a staff and 
administrative support to those working for 
the center. = 

The foundation is a nonprofit corporation 

to improve services to international 
Visitors. The volunteer groups, who until 
recently were joined in the Coordinating 
ttee of Organizations Offering Serv- 
to International Visitors, have recently 
Teorganized more formally as the Greater 
Washington Council of Organizations Serv- 
ing International Visitors. 

Mrs. Richard Brooke Roberts, secretary to 
the group, said yesterday that there is hope 

eone may donate space for the center. 
t would be a cooperative venture of busi- 
ness. Government, and volunteer organiza- 
and would be staffed largely by volun- 

. she said. 

Voit Gilmore, Director of the U.S. Travel 
vice, told yesterday's meeting such a cen- 
would be “a crowning touch" to the ef- 

Orts of the Service to bring more tourists 
to this country. 

“Washington, prime objective to all tray- 
tiers of all countries, must be a shining ex- 
ample of hospitality,” he said. The Service 

Working in various parts of the world to 
entice tourists to America, he said. “Once 
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they're here it’s up to you to deliver the 
personal touch.“ 

Clarence Arata, director of the Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, said his group was eager 
to cooperate. He also mentioned that the 
Bureau was looking into the possibilities of 
a multilingual telephone information service 
available to tourists from airports, stations, 
and hotels. Such a service is successful in 
London, he said. 

The proposed plan of Downtown Progress 
includes a $5 million tourist information 
center, but no funds have yet been raised 
for it. Many European cities and some in 
this country already provide such service for 
foreigners. 


What Money Tree? That’s Your Pocket 
Being Plucked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


A OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, 
paying $1.25 to buy $1 is not good busi- 
ness. But that is what it costs Michi- 
gan's taxpayers for every dollar of Fed- 
eral aid that our State receives. And 
Michigan is only 1 of 14 States that pay 
more into the Federal Treasury than 
they get back. 

This should point out to the people 
of Michigan and the other 13 States that 
are coming out on the short end that 
Federal grants are not such a bargain 
after all. The theory ‘that Federal 
“pump priming” is good for the economy 
does not appear to hold much water. 
The “pump” is being overprimed and the 
spillage is lost to the taxpayer. 

A recent editorial from the Flint, 
Mich. Journal outlines the reasons why 
this contention is justifiable. 

The editorial follows: 

War Money Treg? THAT'S Your Pocket 
BEING PLUCKED 

“It won't cost us much. Most of it will 
be paid for with Federal funds.” 

How often have you heard that misleading 
line? Chances are it bas been too often. 
Today's “blg spenders” in Government bandy 
this contention around as freely as they run 
up debts against future taxes that they 
haven't even dreamed up yet. 

The regrettable thing about their irre- 
sponsible mouthing is that through repeti- 
tion they have planted the dangerous idea 
into the heads of many taxpayers that Fed- 
eral aid to States and local communities is 
a kind of a free handout that doesn't cost 
them anything. - 

It seems to be a difficult theory to explode. 
Because Washington is far removed from 
most of us and because those who would 
woo national support at the polls cleverly 
imply that Federal grants mean something 
for nothing, the thought that the 
Government possesses a bountiful money tree 
that has merely to be plucked whenever a 
State or local community applies for more 
funds. 

The only one being plucked is the U.S. 
taxpayer—you and me. And it's beginning 
to hurt. 

That's the Government's sole source of 
money—taxes. And the more it spends the 
more it costs us. 

Rather than being a free handout, funds 
received from Washington for State and local 
use actually cost Michigan taxpayers more 
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than they receive. That's right. For every 
$1 of Federal aid for projects in this State, 
Michigan taxpayers have to put up $1.25. 

We have tried to emphasize this fact many 
times. But it was again brought to mind 
today by the annual report of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association. It helps to debunk 
this “something for nothing” idea. 

Figures in the report show Michigan to be 
one of 14 States that pays more into the 
Federal Treasury than it receives. 

New Jersey taxpayers are paying the big- 
gest bite. They have to turn over $2.07 for 
every $1 of Federal aid. Here is the cost to 
each of the other 12 States for every $1 of 
Federal aid; Delaware, $2.01; New York, $1.63; 
Connecticut, $1.51; Pennsylvania, $1.42; Wis- 
consin, $1.34; Maryland, $1.33; Ohio, $1.27; 
Indiana, $1.24; Massachusetts, $1.24; Tllinois. 
$1.21; California, $1.17; and Florida, $1.05. 

Among the other 36 States, the cost of a 
Federal aid dollar varies from 99 cents in 
Virginia to 17 cents in Alaska. 

The New Jersey report acknowledges that 

Federal aid programs are ballyhooed as de- 
signed to equalize resources between rich and 
poor States, but it argues that it fails to do 
so. Only about one-sixth of the overall Fed- 
eral aid spending actually transfers resources 
from the 14 aiding States to the 36 aided 
States. 
- “Nationally,” the report states, “$5.8 bll- 
lion or 84 percent of the Federal aid dollars 
made the round trip to Washington last 
year and ultimately returned to the 50 
States of origin under accompanying Feders! 
programs. Only the remaining $1.1 billion 
(16 percent) was switched from the 14 aiding 
to the 36 aided States.” 

The sum of Federal aid to State and local 
governments is growing each year. In 1950 
it totaled $2.2 billion. The projected figure 
for 1963 is $9.9 billion. 

This should come as no surprise as costs 
are going up everywhere, and the New Fron- 
tiersmen are determined to cure all our 
economic ills by unprecedented spending. 

Let's never lose sight of the fact that it's 
our money they're spending. And when 
they provide some of it for State and local 
projects, let's remember that we're paying 
$1.25 for every $1 received. It's not a free 
handout from a benevolent administration. 


The Cuban Refugees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


* OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was re- 
cently in Miami, and I had occasion to 
view the great numbers of Cuban re- 
fugees streaming into the port of Miami. 
They fiee from Cuba because of Commu- 
nist persecution and the fear thereof. 


At the beginning of the exodus, the re- 
fugees were mainly businessmen, teach- 
ers, intellectuals, politicians, doctors, and 
lawyers. They were mostly of the up- 
per middle class, coming here bereft of 
all their belongings and savings. 

Miami and Miami Beach and the 
State of Florida are doing all and sundry 
to help these unfortunate people, tem- 
porarily giving them shelter and food. 
Most of them want to remain in Florida, 
close to Cuba, cherishing the hope of 
return to Cuba, when it shall once again 
be a free country. 
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Latterly and during the time of my 
visit, I found that most of the exiles from 
Cuba, although still of the middle class, 
were working men and businessmen. 
There are a given number of women and 
a great number of children. Many of 
the men who held high positions in the 
professions or in government service, 
wanted work, not charity. They took 
on menial jobs, some as waiters in the 
luxury hotels along Miami Beach; for 
example, a Cuban federal judge found 
employment as a crate loader at a fruit 
juice plant. Many are in the local 
restaurants as dishwashers or potato 
peelers. The local and State authorities 
of Florida find places for the children 
in the Dade County elementary schools 
and even in the high schools. 

It is interesting to note that there 
have been no demonstrations or agita- 
tions or serious altercations either 
among these refugees or between the re- 
fugees and local inhabitants. There is 
some criticism by the local people, but 
very little. Some Negroes have 
displaced by refugees and they do some 
griping, which is only natural. 

There has been organized a Cuban Re- 
lief Emergency Center which does re- 
markable work among these refugees 
who may be in need or ill.. This center 
indicates that the number of Cuban ref- 
ugees in Miami has passed the 100,000 
mark. 

The most difficult of those to settle 
are the lawyers, there being over 800 of 
them, mostly graduates of Havana Uni- 
versity. Many have had long legal expe- 
rience. They were trained in the Napo- 
leonic Code and have little knowledge of 
the U.S. law. Some do not speak Eng- 
lish, and a great many of these are work- 
ing in gasoline stations, factories or as 
taxicab drivers. 

Relief officials say they have listed 
about 50 Cuban architects who were 
among the best in Cuba. They are com- 
pelled to take more or less menial jobs. 

About 300 refugee physicians have 
completed postgraduate and English 
courses at Miami University and are 
awaiting placement in Federal, State, or 
in municipal hospitals throughout the 
Nation. 

I emphasize the majority of the ref- 
ugees are willing and most anxious to 
work and want no charity. 

In questioning them, I found that in 
Cuba today there are many Chinese, 
Russian, Polish, and Czech Communist 
agents. There are many teachers who 
are Communists. I am told that eco- 
nomic conditions are worsening in Cuba. 
A pair of shoes, formerly priced at $4, 
can now only be obtained at $20. The 
inflation is devastating. Milk, butter, 
and dairy products are very difficult to 
procure, All plants of any size have been 
sequestered by the government. The 
sugar crop this year is extremely short. 

I asked, “Why does Castro allow the 
Cubans to get out of Cuba?” The an- 


~ swer was that these refugees are denuded 


of all their properties, their jewelry, their 
possessions, including real estate and 
bank accounts. Anything of real value 
is expropriated by the government. All 
manner of dodges are used to milk the 
refugees. For example, I spoke to a busi- 
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nessman who told me that an extra 
charge of $100 per month, for several 
months, had been added to his telephone 
bill. It was an arbitrary figure. He 
was told he could not leave for the United 
States unless he paid this $100 for each 
of the months indicated. I was told that 
the rum manufacturer has been com- 
manded to export all rum and, likewise, 
all of the citrus fruit must be exported. 

Cubans, I was told, are not Communists 
at heart, but communism has been 
forced upon them by Castro at gunpoint; 
hundreds of malcontents are either im- 
prisoned or killed each day. 

Information given to me indicated 
that among the rank-and-file Cubans, 
little or no anti-American feeling exists, 
that the anti-American attitude is forced 
upon them from above. 

Presently, there are 17 flights into 
Miami every week from Havana, Cuba. 
The Pan American Airways operate two 
flights daily and KLM puts down in 
Havana three times a week in connection 
with trips that begin further south of 
Havana. The number of Cubans arriv- 
ing in the Miami area average between 
1,750 and 2,000 a week. By far, the ma- 
jority of these Cubans arrive by air and 
have been granted a waiver of visa. 
Some of them come in by open boats. 

During the time I was in Miami, a 
group of 19 men, women, and children 
arrived—they had taken sail from Cuba 
in a 27-foot boat. Among them were 
two carpenters, three fishermen, a farm- 
er, a bricklayer, an engineer, and a 
lawyer. During the night before land- 
ing on the Florida coast, a baby was born 
whose grandfather used a fish knife to 
cut the umbilical cord. When he was 
asked why such risks were taken to get 
to Florida, he said: 


You cannot understand what it is like 
in Cuba, 


And with a broad, toothsome smile, 
raising his fish-knife, he said: 
But my grandson was born in freedom. 


The Immigration Service does a 
splendid job in interviewing, interrogat- 
ing, and investigating these unfortun- 
ates. They are examined at the airport 
first, an attempt is made to inspect and 
then to admit the children who arrive 
unaccompanied. Then the Immigration 
Service inspects and admits unaccom- 
panied females, family units, and, 
finally, unattached males. 

Insofar as the males are concerned 
and in order to avoid congestion in the 
inspectional facilities at the airport, the 
majority of them are sent to an inspec- 
tional processing center at Opa-Locka, at 
which place these males are inspected 
at length, particularly for security. The 
average length of stay at Opa-Locka is 
about 18 to 24 hours, where there are 
recreational facilities and barracks with 
bedrooms. (The average daily occu- 
pancy at Opa-Locka is from 50 to 60 
persons.) ‘There is some delay in con- 
nection with those cases when it is found 
necessary to follow through where there 
are suspicious circumstances that might 
point to danger to our security. 

I would say that the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is doing an ex- 
emplary job, and I pay my respects and 
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tribute to the District Director, Edward 
P. Ahrens, who is ably assisted by the fol- 
lowing: Glenn N. Asmussen, supervisory 
immigrant inspector—in charge of in- 
spectiona] facility at Opa-Locka; John 
W. Eldred, immigrant inspector—in 
charge of detention barracks at Opa- 
Locka; Mord H. Redmon, investigator; 
William H. Moriarty, officer in charge, 
Miami International Airport; Lloyd H. 
Turman, immigrant inspector; Howard 
A. Nelson, investigator. 

The displaced persons who flee Castro- 
ism and communism are admitted into 
the country upon waiver of visa. They 
are not unlike our forefathers who came 
here braving the perils of the deep, flee- 
ing persecution, wrestling with difficult 
soil, working amidst the hardships of & 
strange language, strange mores, strange 
people. These people have the stamina — 
and the courage and the love of liberty 
that command our respect as well as our 
assistance, 


Name Brand Quality of 
Product Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr, Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Record a statement made by 
Mr. C. G. Blaisdell, president of the 
Zippo Manufacturing Co., before’ the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, expres- 
sing his strong support of the quality 
stabilization bill, which would insure the 
protection of name brand quality of 
product to the consumer. 

I believe Members of the House will 
be interested in reading Mr. Blaisdell’s 
statement regarding the importance of 
quality stabilization legislation. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT or G. G. BLAISDELL, PRESIDENT, 
Zippo MANUFACTURING Co., Berorg a SUB“ 
COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMERCE, RELATIVE TO SENATE JOINT RES- 
OLUTION 159 (QuaLrry STABILIZATION BILL) 
Thirty years ago, in the dark depression 

days following the market crash of 1929, 

began the manufacture of a cigarette lighter 

which I called Zippo. I hope it's familiar 
to you because since then we've spent about 
$10 million in advertising to tell you about it- 

I learned early that things happen in 
manufacturing which can result in a faulty 
product or even one that can wear out t0? 
quickly. I learned that when this does 
happen, you had better be ready to fix it 
fast—and preferably, without charge. 

This then, is the policy on which Zippo 
Manufacturing Co. has been built, Because 
of it we have been impelled to build the 
finest lighter that we know how. ‘Thanks 
to it our product has attained an enviable 
position with millions of smokers as a lighter 
that works. Always, or Zippo fixes it free. 
With this kind of acceptance has come 3 
brand recognition enjoyed by few other 
products. 

It has enabled us to withstand the many, 
many production and business problems 
the last 30 years. Because of it we have 
weathered the mass importation of tens of 
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Millions of cheaply made, detailed copies of 
our lighter, most of them from Japan, but 
from many other countries as well. 

Currently we are caught up in an ava- 
lanche with which we or few other manu- 
facturers of name brand products can cope. 
Our products are being featured by unethi- 
cal and unprincipalied retailers in bait or 
loss leader advertising. The objective is to 
build traffic on known brands and to make 
& profit on unknown and unbranded mer- 
chandise displayed in adjoining aisles. 

Present fair trade laws, even where they 
are in effect, have proven useless in dealing 
with this kind of deceptive selling practice. 
In many areas unethical retailers are, in 
effect, monopolizing the retail markets on 
name brand quality merchandise. 

As manufacturers we sorely need legisla- 
tion that recognizes our rights, our invest- 
ment in the integrity of the name brands 
we make and sell and advertise, the trade- 
Marks that identify them and represent our 
obligation to the consumer. Legislation of 
this kind would, in addition, protect the 
Small and independent retailer against de- 
ceptive pricing practices against which they, 
like we, have no recourse. 

The quality stabilization bill (SJ. Res. 
159) would insure the protection of name 
brand quality of product to the consumer. 
It would provide for price protection and an 
adequate profit margin for the retailer and 
wholesaler. It would assure the ethical man- 
ufacturer that his long term investment in 
the quality of his product and its recognition 
by the consuming public can be legally safe- 
guarded, so that his integrity can remain 
unquestioned, 


Auto Deaths Not Accidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, there has been a great deal of con- 
cern recently over the rising toll of high- 
Way accidents. The Subcommittee on 
Health and Safety, on which I am priv- 
ileged to serve, has just concluded hear- 
ings on some of the causes of highway 
accidents, and the steps being taken to 
Control this frightening calamity. The 
Subcommittee discovered that little is 
being done to combat accidents, and now 
has under consideration legislation to 
establish a national accident prevention 
research center. In light of the efforts 
underway to control accidents, it was 
learned that accidents are a neglected 
epidemic. 

Highway accidents have also received 
attention from the Nation’s leading 
journalists. One of these is Editor 
Sea McGill of the Atlanta Constitu- 

on. 

In his column, Mr. McGill stated the 
Case against accidents in his usual artic- 
ulate manner, and I will insert it in 
the Recor at this point: 

Avro Drarns Nor Accipenrs—TovucH Driver 
TRAINING, CAR INSPECTIONS CALLED KEY To 
CurTING Heavy TOLL 

(By Ralph McGill) 

“Automobile deaths continue at the rate 
of 104 per day throughout the year. We 
Start in horror when we read or hear about 
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multiple deaths in aircraft accidents. But 
we have yet to equal in any air crash the 
average daily motor vehicle death toll of 
holiday periods. In point of fact, there have 
been only 5 days in 10 years when fewer than 
100 persons have been killed in auto mishaps 
in the United States.” 

This preamble summary of daily death is 
an introduction to a research study in “death 
by driving” now underway at Harvard. It 
is under the sponsorship of the National 
Institutes of Health. 

The program is now at the midpoint in a 
§-year period. The findings, as reported in 
Harvard Today by Dr. Alfred Moseley, re- 
search associate in legal medicine at Har- 
vard Medical School, are an indictment of 
official and public apathy. Dr, Moseley quite 
properly holds that the longstanding, un- 
til now unresearched, problem constitutes 
a national disgrace. 

The view that automobile deaths occur by 
accident is not merely false, he says, but is 
the more dangerous because it is “an auto- 
matic barrier to intelligent observation con- 
cerning the problem.” 

None will dispute Dr. Moseley when he says 
that if chance is the dominant factor in ac- 
cidents, then the problem is not subject to 
control, Research has turned up some dis- 
maying facts which indicate how much we 
need to get away from slogans and develop, 
from research findings, a proper approach. 
Beginnings must be made, for example, with 
medical examiners and coroners who, as a 
rule, make only superficial examinations. 
Autopsies are few in any State. Little blood 
work is done. There are too often investiga- 
tions by groups other than police in which 
selfish interests dominate. 

Dr. Moseley’s research concerns 100 cases 
studied in depth. A whole new group of 
traffic fatalities is due to mechanical failure 
of the vehicle. Adequate investigation of 
vehicles is nowhere a rule. Tires which had 
been repaired when they should have been 
discarded have failed and caused fatalities. 
That thousands of automobiles in every city 
are every day and night operating on un- 
reliable tires is undisputed. If one of these 
falls and produces a wreck in which one or 
more persons die, can this be called an 
accident? 

In examples of vehicle failure, lack of 
prior driver training is also a factor. Over- 
control following blowouts is a frequent 
cause of the lethal crash, Military and in- 
dustrial emergency training has proved suc- 
cessful. Shall we toughen and broaden our 
driver training or permit the daily death 
toll to mount and shrug it off as due to ac- 
cidents? Can it be said that it is the “right” 
of any citizen who can pass a simple set of 
tests to drive a car—any sort of uninspected 
vehicle with badly worn tires? 


Pathological conditions, illness, and toxic 
conditions play important roles. The de- 
ficient driver and deficient pedestrian some- 
times seem to “team up.” “The diabetic 
driver taking his Orlenase kills a pedestrian 
who wears a brace and carries nitroglycerin 
for a heart condition. The intoxicated 
driver kills the intoxicated pedestrian and 
leaves the scene. Suicides are attempted 
by such occupants and pedestrians. A man 
whose friends knew him to be in such a 
terrible mental state that he should not be 
permitted to drive“ is allowed to go on 
driving. 

Research turns up data which indicates 
how thorough should be the studies of each 
accident. Such evidence may prove the 
driver's foot was on the brake at the time 
of the accident; that he was, or was not, 
asleep; that the lamp system was, or was not, 
functioning at the time of the accident. 

Research urgently is indicated in emer- 
gency training procedures for soft tires, 
panic stops, skidding, blowouts, loss of pow- 
er steering and brakes. This must be done 
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in automobile engineering and in driver 
education. 

We remain apathetic. The daily totals of 
death have dulled and stultified our con- 
sciences and our resolve. “Slow down,” we 
say. “The life you save may be your own.” 

But every day more than 100 die. 

The daily narcotic of death leaves us 
somnolent—waking only to say a slogan. 


Father Conway: Christian Search for 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Reverend Edward A. Conway, S.J., 
has recently been appointed to the 
National Advisory Committee of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
His appointment is in recognition of the 
leadership and hard work he has done in 
the cause of peace. Head of Creighton 
University’s Center for Peace Research, 
this respected Jesuit is originally from 
Milwaukee, Wis. I have worked with 
him personally in connection with legis- 
lation which established the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency last fall 
and I can testify to his ability, his dedi- 
cation and his devotion to peace. The 
following article, from the May 10, 1962 
Dundee and West Omaha (Nebr.) Sun, 
discusses Father Conway’s views and his 
activities. It provides an inspiring ex- 
ample of Christian action for peace: 
FATHER CONWAY: WORLD Peace SEARCH His 

Jos 


(By Walter Rowley) 


“Unless we project ourselves imaginatively 
into the future, we'll find ourselves once 
again unprepared to cope with the situation.” 

He was talking about control of weapons 
designed for use in outer space. Unless the 
United States and the Soviet Union get 
down to brass tacks in controlling these 
weapons, he said, “they will get away from 
us.“ just as the atom bomb, the hydrogen 
bomb and intercontinental missiles did. 

The speaker was not, as one might suspect 
a horn-rimmed black-shocked young theo- 
rist. He was, instead, a smiling, pink- 
cheeked priest who looked as if he might 
have padded out to the front gate of an 
Irish rectory to pass the time of day with a 
parishioner. 

In fact, he is a mixture of the two. He 
is the Reverend Edward A. Conway, S.J., the 
only clergyman on President Kennedy's new 
National Advisory Committee for the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. As 
such, he is deeply involved, at the highest 
level, with America's efforts to stem the 
arms race. 


He is also a member of the faculty of 
Creighton University, head of the univ 
sity's Center for Peace Research, and deeply 
and dedicatedly a Jesuit priest, committed 
to serving Christ, the Prince of Peace. 

To do his work, he relies on a Jesuit's or- 
dered logic and an ability to win support 
from persons of diverse background and 
theology. 

His dedication to the goals showed as he 
talked about his work. Smoking a cigarette 
and gesturing emphatically, he moved his 
large frame (5 feet 11 inches, 200-plus 
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pounds) around the conference table in the 
Center for Peace Research. 

“I recall a statement made by the Method- 
ist bishops almost 20 years ago that went 
something like this: The religious forces of 
America must bring their uence to bear 
at the point where the decisions are made— 
before the decisions are made. It does no 
good to sit back until the decisions are 
made and then protest.’ 

GUIDING SLOGAN 

“If anything has been my guiding slogan, 
I guess you could say this is it. We have to 
keep abreast of developments, know what is- 
sues are cooking and then concentrate the 
religious influence where it counts,” he de- 
clared. 

In the cause of peace and better under- 
standing among nations, he’s been doing 
that for 19 years, His record brought him 
appointment to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee in March. 

The U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, which the committee advises, was 
set up by Congress last September to succeed 
the old Disarmament Administration inau- 
gurated by President Eisenhower in the State 
Department. 

The new organization is independent of 
State. Headed by William C. Foster, its 
charter from Congress is to “advise the 
President, the Secretary of State and the 
Disarmament Director respecting * * * 
arms control, disarmament and world peace.” 

In that role, Father Conway was to leave 
today (Thursday) for a trip abroad that will 
include a visit to NATO headquarters in 
Paris, attendance at the European-American 
Assembly on Outer Space, and the disarma- 
ment negotiations at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Jesuit smoked thoughtfully as he con- 
tinued his excursion around the table. 

“Since 1957, the armed services have pub- 
lished a dozen or more bibliographies on the 
development of rockets, missiles and space 
vehicles and their military application,” he 
said still gesturing. Then he paused to look 
down at the writer. “But material on con- 
trolling these monsters is extremely sparse.” 

He went to his book shelves, which cover 
most of one wall of the room, and pulled out 
one volume after another. 
about development of space vehicles,” 
commented. “Nothing about control.” 

Father Conway continued to illustrate his 
point by producing more literature from his 
shelves, All he has to do is reach out at 
arm's length and he can come up with a 
book, periodical, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
thick file of correspondence or a multitude 
of other source materials. 

He will do this helpfully and persistently 
to provide background for his remarks, He 
does not talk “off the top of his head.“ He 
knows his subject forward, backward and 
inside out. Additional facts have come from 
other books in the voluminous collection on 
his shelves, from personal observations while 
attending meetings and conferences on prob- 
lems of world peace, and from direct expos- 
ure to persons at home and abroad who are 
grappling with these issues. 

Father Conway has some firm opinions, 
like the one he had just expressed. But he 
is a realist. For instance, he cannot accept 
as realism the principle of “general and 
complete disarmament at the present time.” 
He believes arms control must come before 
actual disarmament. 

Now he sat down at the table. “We are 
experiencing a new human condition,” he 
said. “We are condemned now to a thermo- 
nuclear world. All we can do is to try to 
put a lid on development of nuclear weap- 
ons. First, arrest the arms race; then at- 
tempt to roll it back.” 

CHANGE NOTED 

But Father Conway adds, again realistical- 
ly: “We can't sit down and really negotiate 
with the Soviet Union with any hope of suc- 
cess until we overtake it in space. You've 


ng 
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noticed that Khrushchey hasn’t been as 
noisy as usual for several months. He 
realizes we're catching up.” 

For some time before the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency was set up, the 
Jesuit was a strong advocate of a separate 
civilian agency to study and advise on the 
arms problem. 

He has been speaker, consultant, and 
writer for national publications. He has 
been quoted and pictured in news maga- 
zines, the New York Times and other promi- 
nent newspapers. His views have been 
expressed in Congress and in the State De- 
partment. He has served more than a dozen 
local, national and international organiza- 
tions and currently still holds membershtp 
in several. 

For many years prior to and during the 
Eisenhower administration, Father Conway 
was closely associated with the late John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. The road 
to his recent appointment leaves a long trail 
of personal efforts, through research and 
group activity, to find a sound approach to 
a workable peace. 

In 1943, while teaching at Regis College in 
Denver, he delivered a series of Lenten ser- 
mons, capped with a seven-point “Pattern 
for Peace.” Even though World War II was 
at its height, the program attracted atten- 
tion. Under a grant from the Carnegie-en- 
dowed Church Peace Union, it developed into 
a declaration signed by 147 leaders of Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish faiths and was 
tsued jointly by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Jewish Synagogue Council 
and Federal Council of Churches (now World 
Council). 

The Pattern“ was introduced on a nation- 
wide radio broadcast by Dulles, then chair- 
man of the Federal Council’s Commission on 
a Just and Durable Peace, Rabbi Louis 
Finklestein, and Msgr. John A. Ryan. On its 
first anniversary, Dulles said: “We can re- 
solve, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, to 
remain united in fellowship to the end that 
our political order may be brought ever 
closer to conformity with the moral law.” 


INFLUENCED U.N. 


In 1945, with Nazi Germany defeated and 
Japan collapsing, Father Conway joined with 
a Protestant minister, the Reverend Richard 
Fagley of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and Rabbi Ahron Opher of the Synagogue 
Council of America to formulate “Goals for 
San Francisco.” This document, Dulles later 
testified, influenced the final United Nations 
Charter. 

Father Conway also helped organize and 
‘was the first finance chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Atomic Information. 
In 1946 he became the first official Catholic 
observer at the United Nations. 

He sees interfaith cooperation as “essential 
in the struggle for a stable world order. The 
whole problem of war and peace can be solved 
by recourse to principles held in common by 
the three faiths,” he told the Sun. “Unfor- 
tunately, however, interfaith cooperation on 
arms control today has fallen apart.” 

He said individual efforts of the churches 
are extensive, but he has observed that each 
faith is following its own individual! path. 

“I look back nostalgically to the day when 
we were all working together,” he said. 
“This working together can have a tremen- 
dous influence on temporal matters inyolv- 
ing the natural law.” 

Interfaith cooperation for concrete social 
objectives has largely been replaced by what 
is called “the Dialogue,” said Father Conway. 
He described this “as consisting largely of 
discussions of theological questions. For a 
concrete objective in the temporal order, 
such as fighting juvenile delinquency, where 
your solutions are based on a moral law held 
in common, there’s a large field that remains 
to be explored.” 

Father Conway came to Creighton in 1954 
as assistant professor of political science—he 
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is now associate professor —atter serving for 
6 years as associate editor for international 
affairs of the national Catholic weekly re- 
view, America, published in New York. 
While there he wrote extensively on disarma- 
ment and the United Nations. 

A year after he came to Omaha the priest 
became vice president of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, working 
closely with U.N. leaders and opening a de- 
termined campaign to ban missile testing 
and to encourage arms control. Since 1956 
he has helped organize the “Strategy for 
Peace” conferences. Three already have 
been held—two in New York and one in 
Washington. 

With what he calis “all of that orbiting 
garbage up there” (the word “garbage,” he 
says, is space jargon), how does he see pros- 
pects for success in the current Geneva nego- 
tiations? 

Father Conway lit another cigaret. He 
said he couldn't be optimistic but that “it 18 
necessary to keep open this channel of com- 
munictaion,” then added wryly: ‘While do- 
ing so, we can well use the time to increase 
and deepen our own research.” 

One of his concerns, he continued, is that 
American researchers “are spending too much 
time” on immediate and intermediate prob- 
lems. He said he is advocating a long-term 
research program “which will divorce itself 
entirely” from immediate necessities. 


VOICES A FEAR 


“I've watched this arms race,” he asserted. 
“First we had the atom bomb; then came the 
hydrogen bomb, an entirely new dimension 
in destructiveness. Then came the matter 
of delivery, such as long-range missiles, and 
with it another new dimension of speed. 
And now we're past the threshold of the 
space age—we're far into it, I fear we will 
repeat mistakes we made in the first three 
stages of the arms race: allowing a neW 
stage to solidify before we start thinking 
about controls.” 

Father Conway described the military in 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union as “going at space like crazy. 
yet we can't afford not to prepare weapons 
for space because we know the Russians are. 
They frankly admit that their whole space 
program is militarily orlented.“ 

American negotiators are convinced, 8°- 
cording to Father Conway, that the Russians 
are not talking at the conference table 
from "a realization of the catastrophic dan- 
ger to mankind from the new weapons. 
He added that only sustained study can 
engender this realization.” Conversely, 
United States talks from such a realization, 
he declared. 

What encouragement can we have? 

~ RAY OF HOPE SEEN 

“The only thing I can see,” asserted Father 
Conway, “is that as these weapons multiply, 
including those in space, each side 
realize it is risking more and more occasions 
of possible accidents and be forced to take 
a commonsense look at the possible conse- 
quences. But neither side has got to that 
point yet. The commonsense element in the 
human instinct for preservation is the only 
thing I count on. The only thing we can 
do is hasten the realization of a potential 
disaster.” 

The Communists will cooperate as long 45 
it is to their interest, in Father Conway's 
opinion. He explained that the American 
task is to convince them that their funda- 
mental interest is the same as ours sur viv. 

“If the Soviet Union wishes to insure its 
survival, it will have to cooperate with us in 
arms control,” Father Conway went on. 
“Now, this doesn’t mean that we can trust 
them to cooperate; we can only trust them 
to seek self-preseryation. We must induce 
this realization in them while holding thelr 
noses to the fire.” 

Arms control without foolproof inspection 
is of no value, according to Father Conway- 
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“We know the Russians have opportunity to 

hundreds of weapons.” He predicts, 

„ that “the day will have to come” 

When each side will inform the other on the 

Rumber and types of weapons it has, “because 

Of its vested interest in the continuance of 
the control agreement.” 

As to resumption of U.S. nuclear testing. 
Pather Conway called it “a tragic necessity.” 
But he said the cause of the “tragedy” is 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev, and not Presi- 
dent Kennedy. “The President had no 
Choice if he wished to protect American 
interests.” 

Father Conway currently spends 10 hours 
&dey on arms control research. His teaching 
Schedule was reduced this year to one couree 
in political science to give him more time 
tor study. He is assisted by part-time stu- 
dent help, but believes the time is coming” 
When he will have to depend upon the aid 
Of full-time researchers. 

Father Conway said he saw the need of a 
Center for Peace Research at Creighton after 
Working frequently with heads of several 

groups across the country and 
Roting that of peace-study insitutes in at 
least 16 secular universities none was con- 
nected with Catholic institutions. He felt 
& Jesuit university such as Creighton would 
be suitable for another center. A grant of 
$5,000 was received from Cardinal Cushing 
of Boston. The Creighton Center now is 
ne of 40 nongovernmental peace research 
Broups. Some are university based; others 
ure private organizations. 

MILWAUKEE NATIVE 

The husky cleric from whom these ideas 
Spring was born 60 years ago in Milwaukee of 
Itish-French ancestry that had been in 
America for three generations. Influenced 

an uncle, the Reverend Eugene P, Mul- 
laney, 8.J. (who later spent 17 years at 
Creighton as superintendent of buildings and 
grounds), he began training that included a 
BA. from Holy Cross College, law study at 
the University of Wisconsin, an M.A. from 
St. Louis University, a Ph. D. from Pontifical 
Gregorian University in Rome in 1930. 
He spent 3 years teaching at Campion High 
ool, Prairie du Chein, Wis., and in 1937 
Was ordained with his licentiate in sacred 
ogy from St. Mary's College, Kans. 

In that year he became chairman of 
religion at Denver's Regis College. He held 
that position unti he began preparation of 
the “Pattern for Peace” declaration in 1943. 
After the war he spent a year 1947 as in- 
Structor in religion at St. Louis University. 

While Father Conway has devoted years 
to seeking answers to the arms race, he 
Tecopnizes another realism: “You can't put 
brakes on the military,” he acknowledges, 
because they're driven by necessity to pro- 
tect the security of the United States. So, 

too, are caught in this spiral. They, 
too, must be convinced of what I believe is 
absolutely certain, that our national security 

in the control and not in the use of 
nuclear armament.” 


The Importance of Quality Stabilization 
in Our Economy Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
ous consent, I insert in the Con- 

Po ZSSIONAL Record the attached article 
rom the Home Furnishings Daily of 
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April 13, 1962, by Mr. L. C. Truesdell, 
president of the Zenith Sales Corp. 
Chicago, III. 

Mr. Truesdell wrote a guest column in 
the Home Furnishings Daily on the im- 
portance of quality stabilization in our 
economy today, which I hope every Mem- 
ber of Congress will find time to read. 

Recently, Mr. Truesdell telegraphed 
his opinion of the quality stabilization 


. bill, which I have introduced with other 


Members of the House and the Senate, 
as follows: 

In my opinion, the Federal Government 
should be just as interested in assisting 
the small retailer as it is in protecting the 
rights of the farmer, laborer, and the con- 
sumer, The force of business competition 
in America protects the consumer but some- 
thing should be done to assist retailers to 
stay in existence. American industry needs 
the small retailer. 


Mr. Truesdell's article follows: 


THE IMPORTANCE OF QUALITY STABILIZATION 
IN OUR Economy TODAY 


(By L. C. Truesdell, president, Zenith Sales 
Corp., Chicago, DL, guest columnist for 
vactioning Earl Lifshey) 

Because of the general conditions at this 
time in the radio and television industry, 
I believe it is time for all of us to take 
stock of these conditions and try to de- 
termine where they are leading us and how 
they will affect our future. 

First, I think we should that 
these are changing times and that condi- 
tions in all industries are changing. Our 
industry is changing at all levels, manufac- 
turing, distribtuion, and retailing. As we 
consider these changing conditions, I think 
we must first say that now is the time for 
stability in thinking, planning and acting. 

In times like these, Many programs are 
motivated by desperation. Such programs 
might be considered to meet immediate con- 
ditions, but in themselves generate even 
more troublesome conditions in the future. 
I think our industry is passing through 
times such as these right now and there 
are many marketing programs built to meet 
today’s problems and without sufficient con- 
sideration to the future. 

Whenever these individual programs nega- 
tively affect fhe general conditions without 
increasing the size of the market, we find 
that we are not only using up the normal 
market that exists, but we are seriously 
affecting the profits and the general health 
of the industry as a whole. 

Our industry is besieged with efforts by a 
number of companies to try to obtain a 
larger share of the business by reducing 
prices. However, because of the highly com- 
petitive nature of our industry, no one 
company maintains a price advantage more 
than a few days or weeks, and we find that 
instead of increasing the overall demand for 
the products of our industry we are simply 
lowering the price and profit levels for 
everyone. 

Now it ig axiomatic that the buying public 
should always be able to buy a product at 
the lowest possible price, but I am afraid 
that our industry is giving the buying public 
the wrong ideas about normal prices. 

Products in our industry are being sold at 
prices below those which will generate liv- 
able, healthy profits for the retailers and 
the distributors and for many manufac- 
tureres. I think it is time that our industry 
recognizes the fact that it is not possible 
to pay expenses and living costs and generate 
fair profits simply by talking in terms of 
“percentage” of profit. We pay our bills 
and we build our reserves in dollars and 
our industry must think in terms of dollars 
of profit. Perhaps the quickest way to ad- 
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versely affect profit dollars is to constantly 
depreciate the average unit of sale. 

It seems pointless for retailers, distribu- 
tors, and manufacturers to fill the market 
demand for any product at profit dollars 
which do not justify proper inventory invest- 
ment, advertising and promotion activities, 
credit contingencies, and the building of ade- 
quate reserves, and at the same time provide 
sufficient profit dollars to justify the individ- 
ual making the efforts required to meet to- 
day's marketing conditions. 

We have not increased the size of the 
television industry or the number of people 
who will buy television products by reducing 
prices below satisfactory levels, but we have 
further reduced profit dollars which for 
much too long a period have already been 
totally inadequate, especially for the re- 
tailers. 

The wave of $16 to $19 transistor sets will 
not bring more people into the marketplace. 
It will not noticeably affect the importation 
of lower prices sets because foreign manu- 
facturers are in a position to step up to meet 
these changing price levels. But I wonder 
if our statistical people should not take the 
time to determine how many profit dollars 
have been taken out of an already sick in- 
dustry with these recent moves. 

It is important to remember that the 
marketing practices referred to in this 
column are not exclusive with the radio 
and television industry. Almost every in- 
dustry is experiencing the same conditions 
and the same problems. And so we have 
in a sense a national marketing problem. 

We believe that it is time to remember 
a quotation from Kipling, “When you can 
keep your head and all of those around you 
are losing theirs, and so forth.” 

Individuals and companies should not 
follow the will-o’-the-wisp and should not 
try to duplicate programs which are mo- 
tivated by desperation or unusual condi- 
tions. This would be like trying to operate 
a train in a railroad yard with every switch 
wide open. It could run off in a hundred 
different directions, each one leading to no- 
where, 

Unless manufacturers, distributors, and re- 
tallers chart their course toward a sound 
future, we will be building only a national 
bargain basement where every day is sale 
day. 

Trying to make products cheaper to sell 
them cheaper could easily lead us down the 
road of no return. 

Fortunately, it is not entirely necessary 
to operate in this industry or any other in- 
dustry on the basis of making it cheaper and 
selling it cheaper. In every industry there 
are companies who have had the courage to 
look to the future, who have had the cour- 
age to make a better product to offer more 
consumer value, and to build for a solid 
future instead of meeting the expediences of 
today. 


Urban Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
opinion of 3,500 businessmen located in 
the Boston metropolitan area on the 
subject of Federal financial aid for 
urban transportation, as expressed by 
Robert M. Jenney, president of the Jen- 
ney Manufacturing Co. and a director 
of the Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
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merce, presents facts worthy of the at- 

tention of my fellow House Members. 

Metropolitan Boston is the economic, 
cultural, and recreational center of New 
England. As urban transportation is a 
matter of vital concern to the people 
and business interests of Metropolitan 
Boston, the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce has devoted considerable 
time and effort in studies aimed to bring 
about a constructive solution to the 
problem. 3 

The testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 3 OF THE HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE, CONGRESSMAN ABRAHAM J. MUL- 
TER, CHAIRMAN, THURSDAY, May 10, 1962, 
2 P.M., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I am Robert M. Jenney, president of the 
Jenney Manufacturing Co., a director of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of the chamber’s commuter trans- 
portation committee. On behalf of the 
chamber's membership, I sincerely appreciate 
the opportunity to testify before this com- 
mittee in favor of Federal financial aid for 
urban transportation presently under con- 
sideration by this subcommittee under H.R. 
11158. 

The Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 
is a volunteer, nonprofit organization, which 
speaks for 3,500 businessmen located in the 
Boston metropolitan area, 

Metropolitan Boston, by census definition, 
comprises 75 cities and towns with about 3 
million people and more than 50 percent of 
the population of Massachusetts. It is the 
economic, cultural and recreational center of 
New England and contains about 25 percent 
of New England’s population. 

Today, the city of Boston—the core of a 
vital metropolitan area—is threatened by the 
everincreasing dependence of its people upon 
highways for transportation to and from this 
already highly confined area. 

The central business district of Boston in- 
cludes about 500 acres of land and nearly 60 
percent of this limited space is now com- 
mitted to expressways, ramps, streets, and 
parking areas, As more new expressways are 
built, the volume of automobiles funneled 
into the confined central city will take even 
more precious land and further the city’s 
traffic and parking crisis. 

To complete the presently planned high- 
way program for the Metropolitan Boston 
area, the chamber estimates that more than 
$300 million in Federal and State expendi- 
tures will be necessary. These highway ex- 
penditures will further contribute to the in- 
balance of our transportation system and will 
stifle the role of the central city in a giant 
bumper to bumper steel press of automobiles. 

The Greater Boston area already has one 
of the best expressway systems in the Na- 
tion. But, these roads are rapidly becoming 
highways of displeasure and vexation to the 
hundreds of thousands of motorists who find 
themselves snarled in traffic during peak 
travel hours. 

With our outstanding interstate highway 
system we afe having considerable success in 
moving people between cities and around the 
urban areas. We now must face head on 
the task of developing a practical system for 
moving people in and out of the core cities. 

Railroad commuter services in Metropoli- 
tan Boston have dwindled to a point of near 
abandonment, and to the south shore, there 
is no rall commuter service at all. 

As railroads are forced to abandon short- 
haul commuter passenger service, we must 
seek to preserve the vital rail arteries as 
rights-of-way for future transit extensions 
to the fast-growing suburbs to provide an 
alternative form of mass transportation for 
people who at present have no other choice 
than to drive into the core city. 
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With the accelerating growth of popula- 
tion in suburbs now beyond the reach of 
transit lines, our Metropolitan Transit Au- 
thority has experienced dwindling patron- 
age as it does not serve areas more than 5 
miles beyond downtown Boston. The one 
notable exception, however, is the Highland 
Branch where MTA reaches out 11 miles to 
Route 128 and now carries ten times the 
passenger traffic of the former rail com- 
muter line. 

The city of Boston and the metropolitan 
area face a permanent transportation crisis 
if Federal, State, and local governments do 
not work together to put balance into our 
tra: tion system with other rapid 
transit extensions to supplement the new 
highways. 

In Metropolitan Boston, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has inyested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in installations, urban renewal 
programs, and other ventures which serve 
to enhance the importance of the area. 

While the public has quite willingly ac- 
cepted heavy taxation and spending at Fed- 
eral and State levels for expressways, streets, 


and parking, it has not yet accepted the fact 


that mass transportation is equally a com- 
munity service. 

A policy of sustained public investment 

in transit will be necessary to provide a 
balanced commuting transportation system 
which can be established and operated at a 
lower ultimate cost to the taxpayer than 
new expressways within the metropolitan 
ares. 
The Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 
in the past has suggested and supported 
programs relating to the need for balanced 
transportation facilities in urban areas. 

The chamber would like to take this op- 
portunity to again urge that action be taken 
this year by Congress to enact a program 
of Federal assistance for mass transporta- 
tion as outlined in House 11158. 

In conclusion I would like to thank this 
committee again for inviting me to testify 
on this vital measure today. 


American Legion Supports U.N. Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
purchase by the United States of United 
Nations bonds has been the subject of 
much debate in recent weeks. The views 
of organized groups have been made 
known on both sides of the issue. Today, 
I understand, Members of Congress re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Charles L. 
Bacon of the American Legion and Reso- 
lution 42 adopted at the national ex- 
ecutive committee meeting of the Ameri- 
can Legion held May 2 and 3, 1962. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the letter and resolution and 
commend them to the attention of the 
Members of Congress. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
May 11, 1962. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, ~ 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Ma. Zastockr: The American 
Legion has long held that the United Na- 
tions, imperfect as it may be, is essential to 
the struggle for the maintenance of peace 
in the world. The United Nations is facing 
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a financial crisis which will impede, if not 
nullify, its effectiveness. 

Believing that the United Nations must be 
given every opportunity to succeed in its 
mission, the American Legion’s national 
executive committee at Indianapolis on May 
2 and 3, 1962, approved Resolution 42, urging 
the United States to subscribe to an equi- 
table share of the proposed United Nations 
loan. 

The American Legion also called upon our 
Government to initiate proper action to deny 
voting privileges of member nations unless 
they meet their financial obligation to the 
United Nations. 

I am pleased to forward this information 
to you and the other members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. Bacon. 


RESOLUTION 42 


Whereas the United Nations, though im- 
perfect, is the only world forum existing for 
the dissemination of international views and 
opinions; and 

Whereas it is essential for the continuance 
of the United Nations that the member na- 
tions abide by the basic principles of the 
organization’s charter as well as by its 
regulations and rules of procedure; and. 
specifically in the matter of the discharge 
of financial obligations arising from regu- 
lar and extraordinary assessments levied for 
the proper conduct of the business of the 
United Nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion assemb 
in Indianapolis, Ind., May 2-3, 1962, That 
the American Legion supports enactment 
of legislation to authorize the United States 
to subscribe to an equitable share of the 
proposed United Nations loan, provided 
there are adequate and effective saf 
for repayment of said loan; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the American Legion urge 
our Government to request the United Na- 
tions to invoke the specific section of 1% 
charter, article 19, to the end that those 
member nations who are delinquent in the 
discharge of their obligations shall be denied 
all voting privileges until they have com- 
plied with all of their financial responsi- 
bilities. 


Pacifiers of the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent article by Russell Howe 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
Sunday, May 6, 1962: 

DOLLAR-A-DAY PACIFIERS OF THE CONGO 

(By Russell Howe) 


LEOPOLDVILLE—Twice a week a Royal Alf 
Force Hastings transport from Lagos touches 
down at Ndjili Field with supplies for the 
Nigerian United Nations Force. A regula" 
feature of these shipments is gari, an Africa? 
version of tapioca. This staple of the Ni- 
gerian diet is unobtainable here, and armies. 
as Napoleon noted, march on their stomachs. 

When the Nigerians first came, they 
told, For a month you will get gari from 
Nigeria. During that time you will get to 
know Congolese food.” 

But the Nigerians never got to know COn- 
golese food sufficiently well to eat it, and gari 
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Still arrives for the Nigerian soldiers and 
Policemen. 

Not all the 20 contingents serving with the 
UN, are as lucky as the Nigerians. They 
and the Canadians are the only units with 
Tegular flights to and from their home coun- 
tries. Other units with dietary problems rely 
on ships or on the North Star, the Royal 
Canadian Air Force's Congo-Europe-Canada 
Service. 

Supplies for the Indian troops come by the 
Sea to Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika, and are 
floym across the African continent from 
there. Many Indian units are hard-pressed 
to get more than the bare culinary essentials 
Tequired by religion and habit. 

“Ifyou go to Elisabethville, don't stay with 
the Indians,” was the tip of one U.N. friend 
returning from there a few weeks ago. Meat 
and beans, beans and meat, meat and beans.” 


Dietary problems for this multinational 


force reach a peak at the U.N. hospital in 
Leopoldville, superbly run by the Indian 
Medical Corps. Here all 20 nationalities may 
Sometimes be found. One 15-bed ward, an 
Indian nursing sister reports, has repre- 
sentatives of 10 nationis. 

The hospital kitchens provide nine dif- 
ferent lunches, nine different dinners, every 
day. Such minorities as Brazilian filers or 
Danish military policemen can have a choice 
between Tunisian cous-cous, Pakistani curry, 
Or Irish stew. 

Feeding, however, is only one of the many 
Problems of this extraordinary army of dol- 
lar-a-day fighters for peace which has taken 
the brunt of the Congo troubles. 

In the nearly 21 months since the opera- 
tion began, something like 60,000 soldiers 
tnd airmen from 28 countries have seen 
Service here. The present strength is 
16,647. These comparatively few men, 
Severely restricted in the use of arms, must 
keep peace in an area about the size of the 
United States east of the Mississippi. 

Without the satisfaction of fighting for 
their own countries, dealing with an enemy 
Whom it is against the rules to describe as 
Such, stymied by the most complicated set 
Of policy regulations ever inflicted on fight- 
ing men, made the butt of unsubstantiated 
Propaganda by such groups as the Tshombe 
lobby in Britain and the United States, criti- 
Clzed by armchair statesmen in the press, 
these unsung heroes have weathered the 
Congo nightmare with remarkable humor. 

Gen. Sean McKeown, of Ireland, the retir- 
ing commander, has probably faced more 
headaches in 12 months of running this army 
of one small division than many corps com- 
Manders locked in modern combat. 

His aide, Capt Tadg (pronounced Tag) 
O'Neill, recalls how his own troubles began 
the first day when he went to open the 
Seneral's Leopoldville house only to find the 
Water tank leaking through the ceiling onto 
the general's bed. After a busy first week, 
O'Neill went off to a local lakeside swimming 
®pot on Sunday and was 1 of 200 people ar- 
Tested by Congolese soldiers who decided to 
do “maneuvers” there. 

Worst stations in the Congo, soldiers say, 
are Kabalo and Mwene Ditu. Kabalo is a 
Miserable little village in North Katanga, 
important because of its bridge, railroad sid- 
ing, and cotton mill. The 25th Ethiopian 
Battalion, which was there 8 months, 
liveä without electricity and relied on boiled 
Tiver water for drinking. Its food was flown 
in daily from Kamina. 

“No European unit would have survived,” 
the Ethiopians say proudly—and the Irish 
Bnd the Swedes agree. 

One of the delights of Kabalo was a faint- 
Ing disease that struck soldiers for 3 weeks 
at a time and for which no cure was found. 

Mwene Ditu, which ranks second among 
the horror spots, was occupied temporarily 

Irish troops when tribal fighting broke 
Cut last year. The nearest unpoisened water 
Supply was 5 miles away and there was an 
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average of one death a day in the village 
from smallpox. 

U.N. headquarters is on a peninsula once 
bought from the local tribe by a retired Bel- 
gian sea captain for a bag of salt. His resi- 
dence now echoes with the march of boots 
and his walls are papered with standing 
orders. 

The biggest problem in the U.N. forces, 
says Tadg ONeill, is language. It's often 
bedlam on the Q (administration) side,“ he 
admits. But troubles create troubleshooters, 
and everyone lavishes praise on the Pakl- 
stanis for their organization of supply in a 
huge country without suitable roads, oc- 
cupied by units with a dozen different Q 
systems. 

The vastness of the Congo is a perpetual 
challenge to transport. The famous “Baluba 
food lift“ in Kasai in the winter of 1960-61, 
when 300,000 war refugees were saved from 
starvation, was surpassed as a transport ex- 
ercise by the buildup of troops and supplies 
for the Katanga action last winter. “Both 
would have been quite impossible without 
U.S. assistance,” O'Neill says. 

Another basic problem is numbers. 

“There were never enough troops to cover 
the ground even when we had 24,000. Units 
had to be broken up until many are just a 
presence that could never resist attack,” 
O'Neill says. 

The history of the Congo operation is 
littered with tragedies that would never have 
happened if tiny garrisons had not been left 
in the thick of unfriendly bush country or 
surrounded by undisciplined Congolese 
forces. Some outposts are manned by a 
single platoon with one officer. Usually the 
officer is kept busy arbitrating endless tribal 
palavers. 

Analyzing the outbreaks of violence, an 
experienced officer says: “The two com- 
monest causes of trouble are tribal disputes 
and alcohol. There is relatively little trouble 
in areas which are completely dry. Can- 
nibal lust sparks a few horrors like Kindu 
and Kongolo. Troubles with a national or 
political base are pretty rare; this isn't that 
sort of country.” zi 

Anti-U.N. moves with a political flavor 
have been limited over the past year to 
South Katanga, a staf officer says. 

Officers and men say their dominant im- 
pression is of serving in another world rather 
than another country. 

“We have no contact with the locals,” says 
one sensitive officer. “They just have no 
attractive qualities, the Congolese, and there 
is no means of establishing a rapport. 

They don't like or dislike us. They're 
apathetic. I guess a propaganda job should 
be done. In the villages, everyone should 
be told why the U.N. is here and what we do. 
They seem to find it quite natural that we 
should leave our families behind and trek 
across the world to put up with the Congo. 
They probably imagine it pays us to come. 

“Another thing: it ought to be explained 
everywhere that we're not Belgian. The 10 
Irish who were slaughtered on the Manono 
Road were mistaken for Belgians.” 

Tours of duty vary from 6 to 12 months, 
depending on transport problems. The West 
African countries do 6 months; the Indians 
do 12, for instance. 

The Irish and the Swedish reservists are 
almost the only volunteers. Other countries 
drafted regular soldiers and a few small 


„countries provided special pay. Two Ecua- 


doran observers who were to serve in the 
neutral zone of North Katanga, but never got 
there, were paid $60 a day. But most sol- 
diers of peace get $1 a day. Their normal 
pay (average: 35 cents a day) is saved for 
them back home. 

The largest units are the Indian and 
Ethiopian brigades—5,706 and 3,051 men, 
respectively, Then come Nigeria (1,703 
men), Malaya (1,522), Sweden (874), and 
Treland (724). Smaller units are supplied 
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by Pakistan, Ghana, Tunisia, Canada; Liberia, 
Norway, Italy, Sierra Leone, Denmark, Brazil, 
Austria, Argentine, Ceylon, and Holland. 

Countries which have contributed forces 
in the past are Indonesia, Morocco, the 
United Arab Republic, Mali, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Guinea, and Ecuador. 

The morale of U.N. troops has been low at 
times and in certain places; an entire Ghana- 
lan battalion had to be disbanded. But 
morale has picked up now that the U.N. 
force has fairly substantial air support 
(Swedish SAAB and Ethiopian Saber fighters, 
Indian Canberra light bombers), armor and 
antiaircraft weapons. 

Morale also depends heavily on officers. 
Probably no officer is as hero-worshiped by 
his men as Lt. Col. S. J. Maltra, the Indian 
who commands the Gurkas, the legendary 
Nepalese warriors who regimental tradition 
eays they must never unsheath their kukris 
without drawing blood. (When the long 
dagger is drawn for cleaning, it is given a 
taste“ of the soldier’s finger or arm before 
resheathing.) 

Nerveless and tough behind the deceptive- 
ly soft appearance of glasses and a Groucho 
Marx mustache, Colonel Maitra was recom- 
mended by the Belgians in Elisabethville for 
a Belgian decoration for his work in evacu- 
ating Belgian civilians—often deliberately 
maneuvered into the. line of fire for propa- 
ganda purposes by mercenary commanders, 

The Gurkhas have the toughest reputation, 
but many other units have won special dis- 
tinction. The iron discipline of the Indo- 
nesians in Coquilhaitville impressed every- 
one. In Stanleyville, the Ethiopians have 
resisted well the demoralizing effect of a 
long sojourn in a city of violence and misery. 
The Swedes and the Indians were models of 
courage in' the Elisabethville fighting. 

U.N. units are thankful to the Nigerians 
for having set the precedent of shooting back 
(with guns) when fired at (with poisoned ar- 
rows). Brondly speaking, the African troops 
are the least sentimental or “understand- 
ing“ when the Congolese get “difficult.” 
The Nigerians, who won Austrian medals for 
rescuing an Austrian medical team in Bu- 
kavu, believe that force must be used to 
get respect. 

One national contingent—that of Ghana— 
won a legendary halo for “obtaining respect” 
in Leopoldville in the early days when the 
situation was pure chaos. They did it by 
sheer courage and confidence. 

Ghanaians with sheathed sidéarms would 
stroll purposefully into situations bristling 
with bad-tempered, undisciplined Congolese 
soldiers flashing cocked submarine guns. 
With little more than a grim face and a few 
dark threats, they would cow the mob. 

But every unit has its anecdotes of pluck. 
Rarely a day goes by without some unsung 
hero risking his Hfe, for $1 a day, to save 
world peace in the Congo. 


Col. William A. Eddy, Former U.S. 
Diplomat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 4, in Beirut, Lebanon, our Nation 
lost an outstanding citizen who had 
served his country long and devotedly, 
by the untimely death of Col. William 
A. Eddy. His daughter, Mrs. John H. 
Costinet, and her family, are residents 
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of the Fifth Congressional District of 
Maryland, which I have the honor to 
represent in Congress. 

Colonel Eddy was Chief of the Office 
of Strategic Services in Africa from 1941 
to 1943, and the first U.S. Minister to 
Saudi Arabia from 1944 to 1946. At the 
1945 wartime meeting between President 
Roosevelt and Saudi Arabia’s King Ibn 
Saud, Colonel Eddy was a member of the 
U.S. diplomatic mission and served as 
an interpreter. 

Colonel Eddy was born in Syria, the 
son of American missionaries. He re- 
ceived a doctorate from Princeton and 
was chairman of the department of 
English at the American University in 
Cairo from 1923 to 1928. From 1928 to 
1936 he was professor of English at Dart- 
mouth College and was president to 
Hobart College and William Smith Col- 
lege, Geneva, N.Y., from 1936 to 1942. 
For the next 10 years he was Middle East 
consultant to the Arabian American 
Oil Co. 

Colonel Eddy was the holder of the 
Distinguished Service Cross, the Navy 
Cross, two Purple Hearts, two Silver 
Stars, the Legion of Merit, and the Army 
Commendation Ribbon. He was an in- 
telligence officer in World War I and was 
wounded at Belleau Wood. 


Small Business Administration Simplified 
Bank Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently, Mr. Logan B. Hendricks, Director, 
Office of Loan Processing, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, addressed -the 72d 
annual convention of the Missouri Bank- 
ers Association in St. Louis. The sub- 
ject he selected was: “Helping Your 
Bank Help Your Community Through 
the New SBA Simplified Term Loan 
Program.” 

I am most encouraged by the adop- 
tion of the SBA simplified bank loan pro- 
gram. As chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business, I have 
contended all along that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration should make every 
effort to work closely with the banking 
industry. Indeed, I have wanted to see 
the SBA and the banks participate more 
frequently with one another in providing 
financial assistance to small businesses. 
The SBA simplified bank loan program 
is a significant step in that direction, and 
I am hopeful that the Small Business 
Administration and the banking indus- 
try will work together in making it a 
success. I am sure that all who are 
interested in the welfare of the Nation’s 
small and independent businesses will 
shere my feelings in this regard. 

It is for this reason that I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Hendricks’ com- 
ments be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HELPING Your BANK HELP Your COMMUNITY 

THROUGH THE New SBA SIMPLIFIED TERM 

LOAN PROGRAM 


(Address by Logan B. Hendricks, Director, 
Office of Loan Processing, Small Business 
Administration, at the 72d Annual Con- 
vention, Missouri Bankers Association, 
Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, May 
15, 1962) ~ 
When I was asked to pick a title for my 

talk today I purposely selected one that I 

thought would be a stopper, “Helping Your 

Bank Help Your Community Through the 

New SBA Simplified Term Loan Program.” 

That is, I admit, a mouthful for a title, and 

Iam sure you will agree. 

I hope it is thought provoking as well. If 
it is, then I have succeeded, for more than 
anything else we in the Small Business Ad- 
ministration want to get across to the Na- 
tion's bankers the idea that our new simpli- 
fied bank loan participation plan is a whale 
of a lot more than a new gimmick. 

It is, in fact, a well-conceived, all-out 
effort on our part to develop a program that 
will help the banks to do a better job of 
providing term financing to up-and-coming 
small businesses in their communities. If I 
can do no more today than make clear to 
you that here is a lending program that will 
help you, that you can utilize with full con- 
fidence and profit, then I shall be well 
pleased. 

Speaking of confidence, I am reminded 
that Mark Twain, one of the sharpest ob- 
servers Missouri or any other State ever 
produced, once referred to the “quiet con- 
fidence” of a man holding four aces. Cer- 
tainly, anyone holding four aces has about 
all the confidence he needs. 

In coming to St. Louis today it occurred to 
me that this is an apt quote, since confi- 
dence is the keynote of what I have to say. 

You bankers are not gamblers—at least, I 
suppose you are not—for bankers are tradi- 
tionally reputed to get their money on sure 
things. Well, joining with us in making a 
loan under our simplified bank loan partici- 
pating plan comes about as close to holding 
four aces as anything I can think of in the 
lending field. You are not taking much of a 
gamble. 

It is very gratifying to us that many of 
you bankers realize this. Our figures show 
that about 5,800 of the banks in this coun- 
try have at one time or another participated 
with us in bank loans. This is more than 
one-third of all the banks in the country. 
I don't have any figures on the degree of 
bank participation in our loans in Missouri, 
but I am confident that it is as high as in 
any other State. 

We are proud of this record, but it is not 
good enough. We would like to have a lot 
more banks join with us in this loan pro- 
gram and I think many additional banks 
would if they understood this program. 

I do not know how many of you bankers 
know about our new loan plan—I should 
like to think that all of you do—but I know 
from practical experience that no matter how 
hard we try to put the program across there 
is always plenty of room for more missionary 
work. 

We know that the Nation's private bank- 
ing system has the resources to provide 
financing for the businesses of this country, 
large or small. We know also that your ex- 
perience, your extensive knowledge of local 
conditions and of your customers’ needs, is 
unsurpassed. We want to help make your 
great resources, your expert knowledge, more 
readily available to help the small businesses 
of this country. 

We know also that providing term financ- 
ing for small business is a relatively new 
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field of many banks, and a field which many 
banks, quite understandably, are reluctant 
to enter. But it is exactly this type of f- 
nancing that so many small businesses need 
if they are to grow and prosper and that 
is why the SBA financial assistance program 
exists. 

I am familiar with the complaint some- 
times heard from bankers that there is t00 
much redtape about SBA financing, and that 
the paperwork involved is excessive. While 
we do not believe this Is so, we do 
that safeguards are needed for any GOY- 
ernment lending program, and we cannot 
operate in quite the same fashion as a pri- 
vate bank, 

Our new loan plan was put into effect 
last September and in the first 7 months 
of operation we have approved more 
1,000 loans for better than $66 million under 
this plan. In Missouri we have approved 
more than 80 loans for 83 ½% million. 

At present about 25 percent of the loan 
applications coming in are under this plan. 
and since some 85 percent of these applica- 
tions are approved, it is evident that the 
SBA is moving strongly in the direction 
heavy reliance on the support of the pri- 
vates banks. We believe this trend will 
continue. 

This is a healthy trend, and I believe you 
will agree. I believe, also that through 
program we can help the banks to give 
greater service to their small business cus 
tomers, and thus help strengthen theif 
communities. 

For example, a bank desiring to be pru- 
dent and yet progressive may budget 
million of its lending funds for term loans 
to deserving small businesses in the com- 
munity. When this $2 million has bee? 
committed, the bank would be inclined— 
in order to stay within its budget—to stoP 
considering any more loans of a term nature. 

But now consider the bank's position if it 
had made these term loans under our simpli- 
fled plan, with the bank taking a 25-percent 
share and the SBA 75 percent. The bank 
could then have advanced within the com- 
munity $8 million in term loans and yet the 
bank's exposure would remain at the budget 
limit of $2 million. 

Of course, under this program, a bank may 
take a larger share than 25 percent if they 
care to—indeed, we are happy to have them 
do so as we want to keep as much small 
business term financing as possible in the 
private banking system. In some cases 3 
bank must take a larger share than 25 per- 
cent if there is considerable existing 
debt to be refunded from the loan. 

But we are also happy to have the banks 
take full advantage of this program by x 
ing a 25-percent participation, for through 
this method of collaboration with SBA & 
bank can meet the credit needs of many 
customers it might otherwise be unable 
serve. This accomplishes our main objective 
of helping finance small business and dang 
it by utilizing the services and credit know!- 
edge of the private banks.— 

The very heart of this plan is our heavy 
reliance upon the bank's credit judgment, 
based on its knowledge of its customers and 
its experience in the banking fleld. 

By eliminating unnecessary perwork 
and procedures, we have shortened the appli- 
cation form used in the plan to one page. 
I am speaking here of the form which the 
bank fills out and sends to SBA, asking it to 
participate in a loan. 

The SBA can review the new simplified 
application form very quickly. In fact, in 
most instances, we are able to notify the 
bank of our decision within a few days after 
receipt of the request. 

If we approve the loan, and as I have said 
85 percent of them are approved, then 
SBA funds are available upan call whenew® 
the bank is ready for disbursemun< 
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Incidentally, the bank may use its own 
form of mortgages and agreements, and does 
Not need to submit copies of these until 
alter the loan has been disbursed. In other 
Words, our inspection of loan documents is 
In the nature of a post review. 

If the bank wants to handle the loan on 
à deferred basis—that is, advance the entire 
Proceeds of the loan, with SBA committed 
to underwrite 75 percent or less—no loan 
documents need be submitted to the Agency 
Until such time as the bank wants SBA to 
take up its share. 

One reason we developed this simplified 
Participation plan was our hope that, as more 
banks become familiar with the advantages 
Of making term loans to small business, they 
ul make them without Government par- 
ticipation. In other words, and though it 
Sounds paradoxical, we are in the lending 
business to get the Government out of the 
lending business. 

SBA will participate in a loan on either an 
Immediate basis, disbursing its share of the 
loan at the time the loan is closed. or on a 
deferred basis, providing its share of the loan 
When the bank asks it to do so 

We believe the deferred participation ar- 
rungement offers substantial advantages to 


First of all, it enables a bank to receive 
{ts normal interest rate on the full amount 
Of the loan. The only fee the bank pays 
SBA is a percentage which varies from one- 

of 1 percent to 1 percent, depending on 
the SBA portion of the loan. 

As an example, let us assume that a 
banker makes a $100,000 term loan to a 
mall business at 6 percent interest. As- 
Sume further that he sells SBA a 75-percent 
Participation, or $75,000 of the loan. 

The bank would then receive income at 
6 percent a year on the unpaid balance of 
the lonn, less only three-fourths of 1 per- 
Cent on the SBA share. Thus the bank would 
Obtain a rate of a little more than 5% per- 
Cent on an investment of some duration 
Which had been largely guaranteed by the 
Government. - 

In addition to bringing a very attractive 
return to the bank, deferred participation 
loans offer other advantages which banks 
Would do well to consider. 

Loans of this type offer a bank the safety 
and quality of a Government bond, a higher 
Yield than the bank can obtain on any other 

ent security, and liquidity of asset, 
because the bank can call on SBA at any 
time to buy the deferred participation. 

Another point to be considered is that a 
Rational bank need not count the SBA share 
Of a deferred participation loan against its 
Own legal lending limit. 

Although we prefer to make loans on a 
deferred rather than an immediate partici- 
Pation basis—and in fact by law we must 
first seek to arrange a deferred participa- 
tion—we realize that there will always be 

ces when a bank will want SBA to 
Participate on an immediate basis. We 
Stand ready to do so. 

I might point out that where an Imme- 
diate participation loan is serviced by the 

nk, we pay the bank a service fee of one- 

of 1 percent of the interest on SBA's 
hare of the loan. We pay the same fee 
Where SBA has taken up its share of a de- 
ferred participation loan and the bank con- 
Unues to service the entire loan. 

Icannot stress too strongly one other point 

Which many of you may not know. The 

Business Administration bas in its 
Portfollo a number of well-seasoned loans, 
And is authorized to sell these loans to com- 
Mercial banks for the unpaid balance and 
&ecrued interest. 

Here is proof of our assertion that we do 
Rot compete with the banks, We are eager 
to sell our seasoned loans—we want them to 
be handled by the commercial banks. We 
should be happy to provide full information 
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about these loans we have for sale to any 
of you who may be interested in them. 

You may be interested to know that SBA’s 
loans are financed from a revolving fund, 
with capital for the fund provided by con- 
gressional appropriation. The SBA pays the 
Treasury Department interest on the out- 
standing disbursements from the fund. 

In the last fiscal year, for example, SBA 
paid the Treasury an interest rate of 34% 
percent on all disbursements. This. fiscal 
year the interest rate is 3% percent. The 
interest rate we pay is determined by the 
Secretary of Treasury, taking into account 
the current average rate on outstanding in- 
terest bearing marketable public debt obli- 
gations of the United States of comparable 
maturities. 

We believe that losses in the business loan 
program have been very reasonable. Recent 
figures show actual and estimated losses of 
about 1.8 percent on the agency's share of 
approximately $900 million of business loans 
disbursed. 

The SBA is also responsible for making 
loans to help victims of storms and other 
natural disasters restore their homes and 
businesses, and to help small businesses over- 
come economic injury resulting from 
drought or excessive rainfall. 

Banks in all parts of the country have 
been tremendously helpful to us in meeting 
these disaster responsibilities by participat- 
ing with us in loans and by lending us per- 
sonnel to assist in processing applications. 
We are very grateful for this assistance. 

A function recently assigned the agency 
by Congress and the President is to make 
loans to assist small firms which suffer eco- 
nomic injury from federally financed urban 
renewal, highway and other construction pro- 


These loans to displaced businesses may be 
made in participation with banks. Those 
of you whose areas have federally supported 
construction programs, or that will have 
such programs in the future, may want to 
consider joining with SBA in a program of 
loans to displaced small businesses. 

In closing may I say that the philosophy 
of the SBA and the national administra- 
tion—and of Congress in establishing the 
Small Business Administration—is that SBA 
should supplement the lending activities of 
the banks, not attempt to replace them or 
to compete with them. 

In short, we have no desire to engage in 
the banking business. That is your field, 
not ours. But we do want to assist you, in 
every way we can, to help the small busi- 
nesses of your community. 


The President Cries Wolf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, big 
bad business is scared. No wonder. 
Gestapo tactics by the President, uncon- 
stitutional uses of power which he 
doesn’t have, and other threats have 
caused the stock market to tumble as 
seldom before. 

What are the reasons? Donald I. 
Rogers, in two recent articles in the New 
York Herald Tribune, tells us why: 

Bic GOVERNMENT RAISES EVEN BIGGER 

QUESTIONS 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

President Eisenhower's warning against 

the growing power of the executive branch 
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of government served to pinpoint the reason 
for the hesitancy of American business—the 
slothful stock market, the desultory ac- 
cumulation of inventories, the reluctant ex- 
penditures for new plants and equipment. 

The former President decried the threat 
of big government, which is growing bigger 
by the day and will grow bigger yet if the 
recommendations of President Kennedy are 
approved. Government, the umpire over 
business and labor, has become bigger gov- 
ernment than either big business or big 
labor. 

Coincident with this is the fact that Pres- 
ident Kennedy and many members of his 
administration fail to understand the mean- 
ing of profits. They have yet to realize that 
the much-sought gains in productivity can 
result only from increased capital invest- 
ment and that increased capital investment 
can come only from improved profits. 

Despite the ameliorating tone of the 
President's more recent remarks, the busi- 
ness community must ask itself a few simple 
questions. 

First, is this difference between business 
and the White House just a simple difference 
of opinion as to how best to arrive at a mu- 
tually sought goal? Is business advocating 
one approach to that goal and the adminis- 
tration advocating a different approach? 

Or is the administration striving toward a 
different goal entirely, a goal that is anti- 
pathetic to the best interests of the Amer- 
ican business community and to the Amer- 
ican economy as it has existed? 

It is easy to come to the opinion that the 
administration wants a different kind of 
America, with an economy that is run from 
the White House, directed by the White 
House, perpetuated in the White House. 

For example: 

The President wants authority to cut 
taxes, if necessary, power that was formerly 
vested in Congress. 

The President wants authority to spend 
an emergency $2 billion in Federal capital 
expenditures for pump priming the economy 
if he deems it necessary. 

The President wants authority to name a 
new Federal Reserve Board chairman at the 
start of each presidential term. 

The President wants a Cabinet appointee 
to administer control over pipelines which 
move coal, taking the authority away from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
is appointed by and is answerable to Con- 
gress 


The President is surrounded by men who 
have, in their writings and public utter- 
ances, advocated greater Government control 
and greater Government ownership of the 
business world. 

The President has Cabinet members who 
do not want balanced budgets and who 
strongly believe in deficit spending, 

Walter Heller, Chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, the most in- 
fluential and important economic expert in 
the Government, appeared recently on a TV 
show on the American Broadcasting network 
and said: 

“The budget balance rule—the rule that 
we must have a balanced Federal budget— 
is a terrible rule. The consequence of trying 
to keep any Federal budget in balance would 
be that, over the next 10 years, we would 
see recessions which are much deeper and 
much longer and more painful than the 
ones we had during the 1950’s, 

“And,” continued Heller, “if there are in- 
creased demands on the economy (for de- 
fense spending), we will see periods of price 
inflation.“ 

TV commentator Howard K. Smith asked 
Heller: “Should the budget be balanced all of 
the time or most of the time?” 

Replied Heller: No.“ ` 

Heller explained, “We're running about a 
$7 billion deficit this year, which is not caus- 
ing a single ripple of inflation. Why? Well, 
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because of the force of that budget deficit 
which means, after all, that the Government 
is putting more money into the economy 
than it is taking out.” 

It is impossible to believe that Mr, Heller 
is so nalve as to think that the Government 
can put more money into the economy than 
it takes out, that he doesn’t realize that the 
Government’s only source of money is from 
the economy. 

Couple the foregoing with the fact that 
‘the administration's own tax bill dictates 
what a business may or may not spend its 
own money for; that the President, while 
disc any desire to fix prices for in- 
dustry, did exactly that ín the steel case; 
that the President has asked for a reverse 
in fiscal policy to make money available 
cheaper (thus causing inflation); that the 
President wants to change the law to bypass 
the Federal Trade Commission on cease and 
desist orders. 

That the President is urging a law to re- 
quire prenotification of corporate mergers; 
that the President is trying to federalize the 
State-operated unemployment compensation 
systems, and you get a perspective on the 
scope of the President’s desire to arrogate 
power to the White House. 

Viewed thus, a business man can easily 
conclude that the administration is engaged 
in a carefully planned series of moves to 
gain for the executive branch effective con- 
trol over the whole economy. 


WHY THE ConrusIon? 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 


The business world is marking time and 
the stock market is, at best, dawdling. In 
the midst of prosperity, with the rest of the 
free world growing economically much faster 
than the United States, it's normal for ob- 
servers to be confused by the American stag- 
nation. What accounts for it? 

Indecision is perhaps the best answer. It 

is hard for businessmen to fathom the shift- 
ing policies of the administration, it's hard 
for them to keep up with the changing 
moods of the President. Amid the tumult, 
however, emerges one single policy which, 
more than anything else, dampens enthus!- 
asm in the business world and at the mar- 
ketplace. It is the trend toward greater 
centralization of authority in Washington 
and less freedom for the business commu- 
nity. 
The inconsistencies of the President may 
seem confusing but they still aim toward the 
central theme, which is the garnering of 
more authority in the White House. 

It seemed, at last, that the President had 
recognized some economic verities when he 
called on Congress for standby authority to 
slash income taxes by as much as $10 billion 
if needed to combat unemployment and 
prime the Nation's economy. It's a sugges- 
tion that could be expected to come right 
out of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers or the US. Chamber of Commerce, for 
it’s what the business community has been 
advocating for years. 

It’s legislation similar to the kind the West 

have for stabilizing their economy. 
Strangely, though, it was adopted by the 
Germans after they repudiated the program 
of Mr. Kennedy's top economic adviser, 
Walter Heller. 

Then, too, the President seemed to assume 
a stance of noble impartiality when he 
bluntly warned the United Auto Workers 
that he will battle unjustified wage demands 
by labor with the same vigor that he quelled 
the “unjustified profit demands” by the steel 
industry. It was the use of that phrase in 
quotes, “unjustified profit demands,” that 
showed the true timber of the administra- 
tion's policy, though, for no one knows how 
the profit margin will break out under the 
new labor contracts in steel. 
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The President said that wage hikes, with 
Tate exceptions, must be held within the 
limits of productivity increases. 

Let's analyze these two latest Presidential 
statements against previous statements of 
his or against actual policy of the adminis- 
tration. 

Let's return to the President's request for 
authority to slash income taxes by as much 
as $10 billion to combat unemployment. 
First, this is unconstitutional, for the con- 
stitution clearly vests the authority to tax 
in the hands of Congress. It is probably 
true, though, that Congress can delegate that 
authority to the President, particularly ‘if 
it reserves a veto power over any action the 
President might take. 

However, Mr. Kennedy has previously asked 
for standby authority to increase expendi- 
tures for capital improvements up to as 
much as $2 billion on the basis that this will 
stimulate the economy and combat unem- 
ployment. 

Experience shows clearly that this is not 
needed and that it is unlikely it would be 
effective as an antirecession measure. Sta- 
tistics show that such expenditures normally 
do not become effective until well after a 
recovery is underway. Most economists be- 
lieve it is more sensible to commit the Gov- 
ernment to a steady level of capital improve- 
ments wisely selected for national benefit. 

Under the enunciated policies, the Ken- 
nedy program for using additional capital 
expenditures would take precedence over the 
Kennedy program for slashing taxes. 

On this position with labor, the Presi- 
dent again adhered to administration policy 
which decrees that increases in productivity 
justify increases in wages. Despite the 
toughness of his tone to the United Auto 
Workers, he said he would not oppose wage 
hikes within the limits of productivity. In 
the same breath as he scored unjustified 
profit demands, 

Again the President, like Labor Secretary 
Arthur Goldberg, falis to realize how produc- 
tivity inceases are brought about. They re- 
sult from improved machinery and equip- 
ment, or new manufacturing techniques. 
Such equipment is bought out of profits. 

There is logic in supposing that improved 
profits in the basic industries will result in 
three things: (1) Greater capital expendi- 
tures in the private sector of the economy, 
much to be desired over capital expenditures 
in the public sector; (2) higher earnings by 
corporations, resulting in higher tax pay- 
ments to the Government; and (3) greater 
productivity on the part of the workers, 
which would permit wage increases within 
the limits of productivity. 

It’s because the President doesn’t recog- 
nize this, that business and the markets 
wear a lackluster look these days. 


Marxist Thinking of President Kennedy’s 
Chief Adviser Endangers the Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, on June 16, 
1788, James Madison made a statement 
in the Virginia Convention which may 
well sound a warning note today. 
Madison, the great advocate of constitu- 
tional government and the rights of the 
people, warned: 
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I believe there are more instances of the 
abridgment of the freedom of the people bY 
gradual and silent encroachments of those 
in power than by violent and sudden 
usurpations. 


Were he living today, James Madison 
would surely be troubled by the slow, 
steady, relentless encroachments upon 
the freedom of the people by the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

In spite of the steady erosion of 
the constitutional powers of Congress 
through enactment of the Kennedy pro- 
posals which give more and more power 
to the Chief Executive, there are those 
who see no danger to our freedom. For 
the information of these people, and all 
those who are dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of the private enterprise system, I 
call attention to a column written bY 
Henry J. Taylor in the Washington Daily 
News of May 9, 1962, exposing the phil- 
osophy of Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., one of 
the chief architects of the New Frontier. 
His own words, which he refuses to re- 
pudiate, convict professor Schlesinger 
being against the private enterprise sys- 
tem as we know it in the United States. 
In his own words he does not trust the 
people and believes that, in work or play, 
individuals must be subject to controls- 
I happen to believe that such a phi- 
losophy is not in keeping with the Amer- 
ica we know and love. I happen to think 
it is important that individual citizens 
be free to determine for themselves the 
kind of life they want to lead, the jobs in 
which they will find the greatest satis- 
faction, the recreation which gives them 
the greatest amount of pleasure, I do 
not accept the theory that Mr. Schles- 
inger is better qualified than you and me 
to determine whether or not we should 
read the comic strips, go to dances or the 
movies. And I am confident that even 
Mr. Schlesinger cannot ridicule Ameri- 
can citizens into disavowing either their 
patriotism or religion. Thank God. 
most Americans still believe in both in 
spite of the efforts of Marxist thinkers 
to downgrade them. 

The alarming thing is that President 
Kennedy, sworn to uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Bill of 
Rights, should lean so heavily on the ad- 
vice of a man who disbelieves in our sys- 
tem and who hails the day when social- 
ism will be the order of society in the 
United States. If President Kennedy 
will not repudiate the philosophy of 
Arthur Schlesinger we can only assume 
that he has been appointed to his posi- 
tion to bring about the end of our form 
of government. 

The above-mentioned article is a5 
follows: 

ScHLESINGER SHOULD Go 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

President Kennedy has a great opportunity 
in his bid for business (job giving) confi- 
dence if he will say goodby to his white 
House brain trust: Arthur Schlesinger, JI- 
Theodore C. Sorensen, David E. Bell, W. W- 
Heller, and the others who bring less confl- 
dence to business than Jesse James brought 
to a bank. : 

The immediate storm is around Mr, Schles- 
inger. It arises from an article he wrote 
years ago, now placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. This professor-turned-politician has 
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had a lifetime career of explaining how oth- 
ers have misunderstood his written views, an 
Occupation ordinarily unnecessary for an ar- 
ticulate man. But as this quoted view goes 
back to 1947 I thought it only proper to ask 
Mr, Schlesinger to repudiate it now, if he 
Wished. 

I have received his reply, quoting Winston 
Churchill, no less, in his famous remark, “I 
neither withdraw nor apologize, etc.,” which 
returns me directly to what Mr, Schlesinger 
Wrote. 

Now reading Mr. Schlesinger when he is 
dealing with Inside“ Schlesinger is not the 
easiest thing in town, and Gen, Andrew 
Jackson's classic admonition to his artillery- 
man at the Battle of New Orleans occurs to 
You again and again: 

“Boy, elevate them guns a little lower.” 
But, brushing aside such Schlesinger ref- 
erences as to “the schumpeterian view of 
the prospects of capitalism” you get to the 
Pure cream. 

His subject is “The Future of Socialism.” 
He states: “If socialism is to preserve democ- 
rucy it must be brought about step by step 
* * * that is, the transition must be piece- 
meal.“ His contention takes on current sig- 
Nificance. For this is, in fact, the intellectual 
Concept of the New Frontier. 

Mr. Schlesinger refers to “the capitalist 
Tuling class“ in the United States. How far 
Off base can a Presidential helper get? “The 
Classical argument against gradualism,” he 
Writes, “was that the capitalist ruling class 
Would resort to violence rather than surren- 
der its prerogatives. 

“The next depression," he continued, “will 
Certainly mean a vast expansion in Govern- 
Ment ownership and control. The private 
Owners will acquiesce in this. In character- 
istic capitalist panic, they will demand it.” 
The problem, he says, is to have the Govern- 
Ment “ready.” 

Mr. Schl r goes on: Socialism here 
will be brought about, not by the working 
Class but by “some combination of lawyers, 
business and labor managers, politicians, and 
intellectuals.” 

“Workers as a mass, he writes, have 
Tarely had the impulses attributed to them 
by Marxism, They too often believe in pa- 
triotism and religion! - may I ask you to stop 
and read that again? - or read comic strips, 
Bo to movies, taxi-dance halis, etc. * * * 
and try to cure their discontent by narcotics 
rather than by surgery. Thus they are rarely 
swept by the proper mass emotions.“ 


Any man who bemoans patriotism and re-. 


ligion as improper mass emotions and 
equates these with comic strips and taxi- 
dance halls as narcotics has no business 
Whatever sitting in the White House whether 
he wrote it in 1962, 1947, or the year 1. 

The most reassuring step the President 
Could take would be to clean such people out 
of power as he finally cleaned out Chester 
Bowles. 


Another Such Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Republic—a magazine scarcely sus- 
pect of a deep pro-Republican—or at 
least proconservative bias—has rendered, 
in my judgment, a magnificent service 
to the historic struggle against too- 
bowerful, all-powerful Government. 

I refer to its publication, in the April 
30, 1962, issue, of the article, “Another 
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Such Victory,” by Charles A. Reich, as- 
sociate professor of law at Yale Univer- 
sity. 

This penetrating commentary on Mr. 
Kennedy’s unfortunate excursion into 
Government by Presidential anger in the 
steel price matter should receive. the 
most earnest and thoughtful considera- 
tion of all Americans—and most particu- 
larly of those in temporary positions of 
public trust and governmental authority. 

Following is the full text of the article: 
ANOTHER SUCH VictrOrY—THE PRESIDENT'S 

SHORT War AGAINST STEEL 


(By Charles A. Reich) 


President Kennedy’s triumph over the 
steel companies has been widely acclaimed 
as a victory for the ordinary citizen and the 
public interest. The action of United States 
Steel in unexpectedly raising prices, and 
that of the other companies in following 
its lead, have justifiably been called ill-con- 
sidered and inflationary. Nevertheless, the 
President's accomplishments in forcing the 
companies to their knees is one we may come 
to rue, 

When the steel companies announced 
price rises, thereby shattering the carefully 
created image of a noninflationary steel 
labor settlement, the President went into a 
fury. According to responsible reporters, he 
regarded the rise as a doublecross, a deliber- 
ate fiouting of his policies, and a setback 
for the administration reminiscent of Cuba. 
Within a matter of hours, the following 
things happened: 

1. The President publicly denounced the 
companies, implying that they had selfishly 
and unpatriotically put their interests ahead 
of the Nation’s interests, while other Ameri- 
ean were giving their lives in battle. 

2. The Department of Justice began an 
investigation into possible criminal price 
fixing or monopoly. 

3. A grand jury was convened to investi- 
gate the same possible crimes. f, 

4. Company papers were subpenaed. 

5. FBI agents, assisting the Department's 
investigation, awakened witnesses (report- 
ers) in the middle of the night to obtain 
their statements concerning a matter that 
was as a matter of fact public knowledge. 

6. The Federal Trade Commission began 
an inquiry. 

7. Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives announced sepa- 
rate investigations. 

8. It was reported that the administration 
was considering legal moves to break United 
States Steel into several smaller units. 

9. It was reported that the administration 
was considering legislation to regulate steel 
prices. 

10. It was reported that the administration 
was considering new, stringent antitrust 
legislation. 

11. It was reported that the administration 
was reviewing its advocacy of tax legislation 
favorable to businesses like the steel com- 
panies. è 

12. The Defense Department announced 
it would deny contracts to the offending 
companies; subseqeuntly a contract was 
awarded to a company which had not raised 
its prices. 

13. The administration used informal 
channels to put heavy pressure on the com- 
panies. 

14, The White House held meetings of high 
Officials to consider further Government 
action. 

The chairman of United States Steel, Mr. 
Blough, publicly defended his company’s ac- 
tion, insisted that United States Steel cared 
about the public interest as much as the 
President, and said that the new prices would 
be maintained. But Inland Steel decided not 
to raise its prices, and soon Bethlemhem 
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and then United States and the others capit- 
ulated to the President and lowered theirs. 

Three days after the companies’ surrender, 
it was reported that the administration had 
decided to “demobilize pressures against the 
steel industry“ and to pursue a policy of 
live and let live. It was reported further 
that the administration might relax the 
zeal of the grand jury investigation of steel 
pricing practices, and that the pressure for 

congressional investigations and 
new antitrust legislation might also be 
relaxed. 

The next day, Mr. Blough of United States 
Steel called on the President to discuss the 
industry’s future course, and the President 
was reported willing to make peace in return 
for the cooperation of the steel industry in 
holding down prices. At his press conference 
on the following day, the President said that 
was no residue of ill will toward the steel 
companies, and that the Government had no 
vindictiveness, although the grand jury in- 
vestigation would go on. He emphasized the 
areas of agreement between the administra- 
tion and the industry, and said that a mis- 
take had been retracted. As for the noctur- 
nal FBI calls, all he wanted was to get the 
facts. He was, in James Reston's words, 
magnanimous; but he gave no indication he 
would not do it all again. In the aftermath, 
the first question that must be asked is 
whether the methods used by the President 
were proper. 

The criminal investigations: Implicit in 
the Government’s headlong speed and mobil- 
ization of forces was the notion that the 
price rise had suddenly and unexpectedly 
revealed the commission of grave and immi- 
nently dangerous crimes—price fxing or 
monopoly. The fact is that the steel com- 
panies’ action seemed to disclose nothing 
that had not been well known for years. 
Follow-the-leader pricing has been a steel 
industry practice for decades, and it is hardly 
unknown in other major industries. If 
United States Steel is a monopoly because of 
its size and power, it has also been one for 
decades, It is possible, but far from certain, 
that the courts would hold that the steel 
industry’s pricing practices violate the anti- 
trust laws, and that United States Steel is 
an unlawful monopoly. But why the frantic, 
highly publicized, simultaneous investiga- 
tions? Why the summoning of a grand jury, 
an action of great consequence which ordin- 
arily takes place only after careful prelim- 
inary in and preparation? Why the 
middle-of-the-night calls by the FBI, to 
gather evidence of criminal activities which 
for years have been the subject of leisurely 
and tedious law review articles? One would 
think the companies were holding a baby 
for ransom. 

It is perfectly true that long tolerated 
illegal conditions may .come under sudden 
but good faith scrutiny when they appear 
in particularly outrageous form. But why 
did the administration lose its prosecu- 
torial zeal just as soon as the companies 
capitulated? Can acts or conditions that are 
criminal on Tuesday become less criminal 
by the following Monday? Are crimes by 
steel and other industries permitted so long 
as the criminals cooperate with the admin- 
istration? 


Threats of legislation: These threats came 
in newspaper reports quoting nameless of- 
ficials; they were heard no more after the 
companies gave in. If they were meant 
seriously, they certainly represented nothing 
new. Proposals to nationalize steel, to regu- 
late its prices or to subject its practices to 
more stringent antitrust regulation are all 
familiar to the point of being tiresome. 
Their dramatic reappearance in the papers 
was good theater only to those who had not 
seen the show before. 

The ional investigations: Two 
congressional investigations, piled on top of 
all of the administration’s activity, could 
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hardly assist In uncovering any additional 
facts. All that so many investigations could 
do would be to stumble over each other. 
Subpenaed papers or summoned executives 
cannot be in more than one place at a 
time. On the other hand, the use of in- 
vestigations to harass people and businesses 
and to subject them to pressures is well 
known. Strangely, those who usually protest 
such misuse of legislative investigatory 
power raised no objection when it was pro- 
posed to put the steel companies on the con- 
gressional rack. 

Other administration actions: Public 
denunciations and the strategic deployment 
of Defense Department contracts are well 
established Presidential prerogatives. But 
so immense is their combined power that 
only the most extreme circumstances can 
justify their use. A vast segment of the 
economy is dependent on advertising and 
good consumer relations which can be se- 
verely damaged or utterly destroyed by a 
single Presidential charge of unpatriotic 
action. Another vost segment is directly 
dependent on Government contracting. The 
President was using life-and-death powers. 

The propriety of the administration's 
methods: Each of the powers the President 
used was a legitimate one, and nothing he 
did was beyond his lawful authority. That 
is not the issue. The issue is whether the 
President made proper and responsible use 
of his powers. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that the actions taken or inspired by 
the President were primarily for the purpose 
of intimidating and coercing the steel indus- 
try. The previous Indulgence of steel in- 
dustry practices, the use of so many drastic 
powers in concert, and the willingness to 
relent after the surrender all confirm this. 

Such use of power, whether its objectives 
are good or bad, Is dangerous. Income tax 
investigations are legitimate, but should they 
be undertaken specially, with dramatic fan- 
fare, to frighten someone who opposed 
administration policies? Should a man's 
passport application be delayed if he does 
not fall into line on some economic issue? 
Should the goodwill of a business be de- 
stroyed by official denunciation if it proves 
stubborn in collective bargaining? The very 
immensity of Government power demands 
-on the contrary, that it be used in a dis- 
interested manner, and only for the exact 
purposes intended. Any other use gives a 
President the ability to force people to do 
things which under the law he has no right 
to require. It means that people offend the 
President at their peril. 

The spirit of our Constitution ls the spirit 
of limitation on all powers, of disinterested 
enforcement of the laws, of equal protection, 
of due process. It was dangerously wrong 
for an angry President to loose his terrible 
arsenal of power for the purpose of intimi- 
dating and coercing private companies and 
citizens. 

COERCION WITHOUT LEGISLATION 


The propriety of the President’s methods 
is not the only serious issue raised by his vic- 
tory. Even if the methods had been proper, 
his action would raise another question: 
How far can a President go in demanding, 
without the authority of legislation, that 
private business conform to administration 
policy? 

President Kennedy’s objective was to re- 
quire the steel industry to conform to his 
administration's policy of holding the line on 
wages and prices. He stated that he was 
asking every citizen to make sacrifices for 
his country, and steel was asked to do its 
share. 

That citizens in general, and giant basic 
industries in particular, should attempt to 
act in a manner which will promote the com- 
mon good is beyond debate; society could not 
exist otherwise. But who is to define the 
public good? After all, Mr. Blough stated 
that his company believed that a rise In steel 
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prices was in the public interest. His eco- 
nomic theory, based upon the necessity of 
plant modernization, is accepted by many 
people, whether or not it is sound, The 
President, however, denied Mr. Blough’s right 
to act on his bellef, though at the same time 
he insisted that, “This is a free country * * * 
they could proceed with freedom to do what 
they thought was best within the limitation 
of law." The administration decided that in- 
flation was bad for the country, that it was 
possible and desirable to halt inflation by 
keeping down prices of basic materials, and 
that it would be good to permit a modest 
rise in labor costs while maintaining prices 
at current levels. Perhaps all three proposi- 
tions are true. But to what extent are citi- 
zens denied the right to disagree? 

The Congress alone has the power to re- 
quire citizens and businesses to conform to 
publicly set policies. It has, for example, 
given the Executive power over some utllity 
rates. Congress, however, has given the 
President no power to fix the price of steel, 
or to require steel pricing to conform to ad- 
ministration economic policy. When Presi- 
dent Truman seized the steel companies, the 
Supreme Court held the seizure unconstitu- 
tional because, although Congress could have 
given him such power, it had not done 80. 

Undenlably the President has his own con- 
stitutional responsibility to set policy and 
seek to have it followed. Perhaps his re- 
sponsibility is particularly great in the steel 
situation where, realistically, steel is so es- 
sential and so monopolistic as to be almost 
a public utility. Certainly a strong argu- 
ment can be made that some sort of regula- 
tion is essential. 

But conceding all of this, the President 
has no right to force his economic policies 
on an unwilling industry without legislation. 
Unless Congress acts, the fact is that in a 
free society there can be no unitary public 
interest, no single, authoritatively fixed idea 
of the public good. Freedom has little 
menning if it only allows action that re- 
sponsibly conforms to the President's 
idea of the national interest. He can set 
national goals and urge others to follow, 
and in areas of his constitutional authority, 
like foreign policy, he can command obedi- 
ence. But in the area of economics, private 
business and the public have the right to 
act according to their notion of the public 
good, until the people's elected representa- 
tives decide otherwise. 

Even if everything that has just been said 
about President Kennedy's methods and 


` objectives is wrong, his victory is still dis- 


quieting. It demonstrates how much power 
government has today. Such power, no mat- 
ter how wisely exercised, is hardly any less 
frightening because the victim forced to 
surrender was a group of corporate giants 
and not a small business or a private citizen. 

Who, no matter what his legal rights, will 
challenge the President hereafter? Most 
businesses are more, not less, in need of 
favorable public opinion than steel. A hint 
of criminal ution or official criticism 
could be fatal. Many other businesses de- 
pend more heavily than steel on Government 
contracts; many others owe their existence 
to a revocable Government license. Private 
citizens, having seen giants felled, are not 
likely to take on the victor. 

Much of what Mr. Kennedy accomplished 
by pressure of Government power he will 
hereafter be able to command by the 
subtlest suggestion. The description of the 
defeated Mr. Blough, calling on the Presi- 
dent to find out what the steel industry 
should do next, is an ominous picture of the 
future. Will business now come crawling 
to Government to seek its pleasure? And, 
what is more important, will individual 
citizens fear to disagree with national policy? 
President Kennedy's victory may have ad- 
vanced peace and plenty, but it did no sery- 
ice to freedom. 


May 14 
Cheney Award, 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I was privileged to be present 
on Sunday, May 13, 1962, when Gen- 
Curtis LeMay, Chief of Staff of our Air 
Force, presented the Cheney Award to 
Lt. William A. Luther and M. Sgt. Law- 
rence G. Seckley which read: 

For exceptional valor, fortitude, and hu- 
manitarian regard for a fellowman while 
participating in an aerial rescue mission on 
July 2, 1961, near Mount Baker, Wash. On 
that date, Lieutenant Luther, as pilot of an 
H-43B helicopter, together with Sergeant 
Seckley, an alr rescue technician, displa 
superior airmanship and heroism in the face 
of extremely hazardous flying conditions in 
rescuing a seriously Injured woman moun- 
tain climber from an almost inaccessible 
crevasse high on the west face of Wilmon 
Peak, The exemplary courage and skill dis- 
played by Lieutenant Luther and Sergeant 
Seckley in successfully completing this dif- 
ficult and hazardous rescue mission reflect 
the highest credit upon themselves and the 
U.S. Air Force. 


Lieutenant Luther, I am honored to 
report, comes from the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of California. I am quite 
proud of the heroic accomplishments of 
not only Lieutenant Luther but also Ser- 
geant Seckley in this endeavor which 
lead to the hazardous helicopter rescue 
of human life. In addition to the afore- 
mentioned citation, I would also like to 
insert in the Recor» the full account of 
the rescue mission and more details of 
this award: 

CHENEY Awarp, 1961 

The Chief of Staff, USAF, has selected 15t 
Lt. William A. Luther and M. Sgt. Lawrence 
G. Seckley, Air Defense Command, to Te- 
ceive the Cheney Award, 1961. Lieutenant 
Luther, a helicopter pilot assigned to the 
325th Operations Squadron at McChord Alf 
Force Base, Wash., and Sergeant Seckley, an 
Air Rescue Technician in the same organi- 
zation, were chosen to receive this award for 
their display of exceptional valor and self- 
sacrifice during a hazardous helicopter res- 
cue. The formal presentation will take place 
at Andrews Alr Force Base on May 13, 196% 
as part of the Armed Forces Day program. 

On July 2, 1961, Lieutenant Luther and 
Sergeant Seckley, together with another crew 
member, answered a call to rescue a seriousl¥ 
injured woman mountain climber, trap 
in an almost inaccessible crevasse under an 
overhanging rock ledge located high on the 
west face of Wilmon Peak, Wash. Upon 
arrival at the accident scene, Sergeant Seck- 
ley jumped to the steep slope below in an 
effort to render first aid. He slid nearly 70 
feet down the slippery mountainside before 
finally stopping himself about 15 feet from 
the edge of a 4,000-foot sheer drop. After 
many tense minutes due to the wind and 
the 60° incline, he managed to catch the 
swinging holst lowered to him and was lifted 
back into the aircraft. Lieutenant Luther 
then decided to try a hover near enough 
recover the injured woman by hoist. He 
gradually inched the helicopter up the slope 
into the crevasse, keeping clear of an over- 
head steel cable which stretched from an 
abandoned mine, to a point where the blades 
were only a few inches from the rock wall. 


* 


1962 


While the helicopter remained in this uneasy 
Position, Sergeant Seckley crouched on the 
Outside step of the helicopter and yelled in- 
Struction to the woman's husband, with her 
On the climbing expedition, to slip the col- 
hoist around his wife. Still crouched on 
is step, the sergeant managed to cut three 
Climbing ropes fastened around her body, 
Which had to be accomplished before she 
could be rescued. The crew then slowly 
Talsed the hoist and lifted the woman safely 
aboard the aircraft. 

The Cheney Award, consisting of a certifi- 
fate, bronze plaque, and a $500 honorarium 
for each recipient, was established in mem- 
Ory of Lieutenant William H. Cheney, Air 

ce, Who was killed in an air crash at 
A, Italy, on January 20, 1918. The 
award is given annually for an act of valor, 
extreme fortitude, or self-sacrifice in a 
humanitarian interest performed during the 
Preceding year in connection with aircraft. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HN. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, T include the following Washington 

rt entitied “Blueprint for Changing 

Our Form of Government”: 

Buvepamr FOR CHANGING Our Form or Gov- 
ERNMENT FOR A PLANNED ECONOMY, MAN- 
AGED Lives, RECIMENTATION 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 

District, Texas) 

President Kennedy's legislative proposals, 

tted to this session of the 87th Con- 

Bress at mid term, are leading us into a 

Planned economy and a complete change 

Tom a free, private enterprise society. On 

the domestic front a review of the Kennedy 

am, much of it already enacted, demon- 

Strates what is happening in every phase of 

national life. 

1. Taxes: Increases tighter regulation and 

(examples: withholding, invest- 

Ment credit. and others), Tax law used as 

a carrot or stick, not to raise dollars, but to 

Control business. 

2. Tariffs: Executive control (not Congress 
as Constitution stipulates) to determine 

ugh use of import duties a life and death 

Control of industry, and subsidies (if so de- 

ed by President could be help or puni- 
tive action). 

3. Spending: Greater latitude and dis- 
Cretion demanded by Chief Executive in 
1 program —2 billion for public works 
Ong-range and $600 million for “quickies.” 

4. Deficit spending and dollar control: 

trol supply of money through Executive 
agement of Federal Reserve, increasing 

debt celling, pumping Federal dollars into 
economy regardless of deficit: 

b 5. Government purchases: Government as 
legest purchaser able to award contracts by 

industry, area, political consideration. 

6. Growth: Federal tax dollars placed in 

ustries and localities at discretion of the 
ident, uss of subsidies as area redevelop- 

Ment with full power in the hands of the 

dent. 

7. Farm program: Tighter, complete con- 
trol of farm production and farmers subsidy 

farmers for not using land. 

8. Wage, price, and profit control: Permit 
Price increases if at all by Federal plan and 
Zuldieunes, perhaps permit labor to receive 
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wage gains from increased productivity, but 
clearly a double standard for business and 
labor, no price, only wage increases—make 
impossible free collective bargaining—con- 
trol profit by tax and depreciation (ex- 
ample: credit investment) laws. 

9. Police powers: FBI used to enforce 
criminal provisions of all Federal laws (all 
programs have criminal provisions not 
realized by the public), use of antitrust, 
taxing and regulatory agencies, to extend 
Executive influence. 

10. More regulatory agencies (taking 
away individual rights and State government 
and local jurisdiction): (a) Urban Affairs 
Department, (b) Department of Education 
(including the arts), (c) reorganize and ex- 
pand jurisdiction of all regulatory agencies 
by Executive guidelines, not Congress, (these 
are created as arms of Congress not subject 
to executive control), (d) Department of 
Consumers Affairs. 

These are only the domestic issues. I have 
not even touched on foreign affairs wherein 
Congress has abrogated its constitutional 
powers to the President. (1) Disarmament; 
(2) Peace Corps and foreign aid; (3) World 
Court, the U.N., and affiliated bodies; (4) 
breakdown of Monroe Doctrine; (5) U.N. 
bond issue (using American taxpayers’ 
money to subsidize organizaiton which other 
members refuse to help finance. On the re- 
verse side of this newsletter is a factual 
statement by Congressman James B. UTT 
showing how the United States, bearing the 
heaviest financial burden of the U.N. never- 
theless has the same yote as each of the other 
countrics, 54 of which together have less 
population than we do, and illustrating how 
this imbalance is used against the best in- 
terest of our own Nation. Further, ignoring 
the basic truth that national defense rests 
on a sound economy. Loss of individual and 
business freedom and the destruction of U.S, 
economy leaves us at the mercy of our enemy, 
It is time to remember Lincoln’s words: “If 
destruction be our lot we must ourselves be 
its author and finisher. As a Nation of free- 
men we must live through all time or die by 
suicide,” and James Madison: “There are 
more instances of the abridgment of the 
freedom of the people by gradual and silent 
encroachments of those in power than by 
violent and sudden usurpations.” 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this week I 
called attention to the people's right to know 
if we are to live under a different economic 
and social system than that provided in the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. If Pres- 
ident Kennedy is determined to change our 
form of government (as indicated by the 
foregoing blueprint drawn from his pro 
thus far) the people at the very least, have 
& right to know what the whole plan is so 
that they may have a part in choosing and 
building the new order, whether it is Key- 
nesianism, Fabian socialism, or our own 
brand of overall warfare statism. This over- 
all comparison of President Kennedy's legis- 
lation makes quite clear that he is fostering a 
planned economy directed from Washington, 
with vast Federal powers over the lives of 
individuals never before equalled in the his- 
tory of this Republic. He may believe that 
he has the right to make such a change. But 
at the same time there is a grave question, 
involving honesty and motive, in bringing 
about this change through subterfuge and 
the subtle method of chipping away our free- 
doms bill by bill. 

ONCE AGAIN, THIS— 

Boxscore of legislation proves the point, 
(1) Welfare revision (expand Federal powers, 
restrict State and local jurisdiction; (2) 
medical care for the aged (Federal control of 
medicine); (3) unemployment compensation 
(encroaching on State programs); (4) man- 
power retraining (bureaucratic determina- 
tion as to what work individual should do); 
(5) youth employment (by Federal guide- 
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lines); (6) literacy test restriction (control 
voting procedures by Federal Government in- 
stead of States as provided in Constitution); 
(7) aid to education; (8) college ald; (9) 
medical school construction; (10) omnibus 
farm program; (11) urban affairs plan; (12) 
welfare-pension plans; (13) transportation 
policy (infringing upon local responsibility) ; 
(14) wilderness system (using right of emi- 
nent domain to keep people in line, taking 
private property to expand social program); 
(15) tax revision (carrot and stick to control 
economy). 


A Statement Concerning the President's 
Trade Expansion Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment of Mr. James M. Ashley before the 
Ways and Means Committee on the Pres- 
ident’s trade expansion bill is generally 
recognized as one of the clearest and 
strongest presentations against some of 
the more controversial sections. Under 
unanimous consent I insert it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD so that it may have 
more widespread attention: 

TESTIMONY or JAMES M, ASHLEY, PRESIDENT, 
TRADE RELATIONS COUNCIL OF THE UNITED 
STATES, INC., BEFORE THE CO ON 
Ways AND MEANs, MarcH 19, 1962 
My name is James M. Ashley. I am presi- 

dent of the Trade Relations Council of the 

United States, Inc., of New York City, and 

vice president of the Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Glass Co., which is a member of the Trade 

Relations Council. The council is an or- 

ganization of individual companies and trade 

and agricultural associations. Producers 
with direct membership in the council, or 
membership through their trade associations, 
account for approximately 140 major indus- 

try categories vulnerable to competitive Im- 

ports. Some of these producers are large 

companies, but by far the greater number— 

80 percent or more—are classified as small 

businesses, many with plants which are the 

mainstay of small communities throughout 
the United States. 

Council members are primarily ‘concerned 
with the impact of imports on their domestic 
production and employment, but many 
companies have, or did have and hope to 
regain, an export business. Many import 
Taw materials, and some have oversea 
operations. In other words, the council 
membership is conversant with the various 
aspects of world trade and recognizes their 
interrelationships. 

In our opinion, HR. 9900 proposes a radical 
departure in our country's foreign trade 
policy, both as to the extent of permitted 
tariff reductions and the remedies proposed 
for injury to industry and resulting unem- 
ployment. The bill's proponents urge it ag 
a means of winning foreign markets for U.S. 
products, particularly in the area of the 
European Common Market. In the process, 
an unknown number of U.S. industries and 
their workers are to be treated as expendable. 
The certainty that injury will occur is ac- 
knowledged in H.R. 9900 itself by the pro- 
vision in it for adjustment assistance, 

While provisions designed to alleviate some 
of the anticipated injury are set forth at 
great length in the bill, the expansion of 
markets for U.S. goods is treated as a hope to 
be realized, dependent on situations exter- 
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nal to the United States. If it should turn 
out that the hopes expressed In the pre- 
amble of the bill are not realized, then the 
net result of the bill would be to damage 
American industries and reduce the number 
of jobs and job opportunities at a time when 
we need all the jobs we can muster and all 
the growth we can foster in the productive 
area of our economy. 

The kind of relief measures proposed in 
the bill are primarily those which would seek 
to divert established capital Investment and 
seasoned workers from the fields in which 
both have experience. Under such condi- 
tions, if the extent of the damage has been 
underestimated by proponents of the bill, 
the impact of widespread industrial disloca- 
tion will be severe and permanent with no 
opportunity to undo the damage, 

The council urges your committee to con- 
sider, as an alternative approach, the specific 
principles embodied in this pamphlet en- 
titled “A Proposed Trade Policy in the Na- 
tional Interest,” which I should appreciate 
having inserted in the Recorp. Its text is 
attached to my statement. 

These proposals would permit the continu- 
ation of trade negotiations and their ad- 
ministration by the executive with due re- 
gard to the maintenance of American pro- 
duction and employment opportunities. 
They also include provisions whereby Con- 
gress would have an opportunity of guiding 
the tion of the p from 
time to time if it wished, in line with con- 
stitutional directives. 

A disturbing element in H.R. 9900 is that 
industries are unable to determine whether, 
when or to what degree their interests may 
be adversely affected. The President is 
granted sweeping powers, including the un- 
precedented one of transferring an item from 
dutiable to duty-free status without con- 
gressional oversight, It is difficult for us, 
and I should think for Congress, to guess 
how far the present or some future Presi- 
dent might go in the administration of the 
bill as it is presently written, 

In this connection, I should like to quote 
from an editorial appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 14, 1962: “The ad- 
ministration is right, we think, in saying 
that the economic future of this country lies 
in the direction of freer trade with the 
world, and we hope Congress will meet its 
responsibility to see that we move in that 
direction. But what this bill grants is the 
power to any President to move in whatever 
direction he alone chooses. And buried in 
it also is a veritable Pandora’s box of politi- 
cal woes about who gets what from the Na- 
tion’s Treasury. 

“The fact that all this comes in the wrap- 
ping of free trade doesn't mean that the 
country ought to buy the merchandise in- 
side the package.” 

A curious omission in H.R, 9900 is its lack 
of any requirement for reciprocity in trade 
agreements, except In the case of tropical 
agricultural commodities in section 213. It 
is generally conceded that other countries 
have not matched U.S. trade concessions in 
past negotiations. Perhaps the omission of 
a reciprocity requirement in H.R. 9900 is 
tacit admission that true reciprocity will 
not; and cannot, be forthcoming. 

Following the announcement of the latest 
GATT negotiations, there has been much 
discussion of the concession we won whereby 
the ultimate EEC external tariff on US. 
automobiles was reduced from 29 to 22 per- 
cent. The 29-percent import duty was the 
originally proposed external tariff for the 
EEC but was not yet in effect. Actually the 
import duty which has been paid on US. 
automobiles exported to the Benelux coun- 
tries and to Germany has been 18 percent 
and is now to be raised to 22 percent. These 
four countries in past years have. accounted 
for more than 75 percent of the U.S. auto- 
mobiles sold in EEC countries. France has 
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imposed a 29-percent import duty on US. 
automobiles plus a discriminatory annual 
use tax of $202.55 for cars over 16 fiscal 
horsepower—the class into which almost all 
U.S. autos fall. The French import duty will 
be reduced from 29 to 22 percent, but the use 
tax remains. The Italian import duty has 
been in a range from 35 to 45 percent plus 
an annual registration fee based on horse- 
power which amounts to 6240 on a 6-cylin- 
der Chevrolet, and an annual road tax which 
amounts to $379.20 for a Ford Galaxie com- 
pared to $29 for thelr domestically made 
Fiat. The Italian import duties will be re- 
duced to 22 percent, but the registration 
and road taxes remain. 

In return for an increase in duty from 18 
to 22 percent in the four countries where 
the bulk of U.S. automobiles have been sold 
in the EEC, and a reduction of duty, but 
not of discriminatory supplementary taxes 
in the two countries which together pur- 
chased 2,917 U.S. automobiles in 1961, we 
reduced our import duties on foreign auto- 
mobiles from 8½ to 644 percent, The results 
of our negotiators’ efforts seem hardly to 
justify the fanfare with which they were 
announced. 

True reciprocity is unlikely to be forth- 
coming from the European Common Market 
because the Common Market is the economic 
way station en route to the political federa- 
tion of Europe. It is understandable that 
it will not permit its freedom train to be 
derailed; that is, to put it in practical terms, 
it will not give up the discriminatory trade 
policies by which it intends to weld an eco- 
nomic and political entity with a homogene- 
ous mass market and mass production in- 
dustries to match. 

Offers made by the United States to the 
EEC bloc and extended then to all most 
favored nations including Japan are not 
likely to inspire true reciprocity. Common 
Market countries have been discriminating 
against Japan, and under GATT have denied 
most-favored-nation treatment to Japan, be- 
cause of her low-wage rates. If we open our 
door wider to Japan as well as to the Com- 
mon Market, the latter would gain little net 
advantage. Despite concessions which would 
give them a relatively advantageous position 
over American competition, EEC producers 
would be forced to meet Japanese price com- 
petition on an even tariff basis in the U.S. 
market. In my judgment, this effectively 
reduces our bargaining power with the EEC. 

Fear in Europe of Japan as a low-labor- 
cost competitor underlines our own conten- 
tion that wage differentials are a meaningful 
determinant in the directions which inter- 
national trade takes. 

Industry leaders have testified before this 
committee and before the Tariff Commission 
that, as far as their own industries are con- 
cerned, their higher labor costs have priced 
them out of world markets. They have also 
said that the successive reductions in U.S. 
import duties, which have made us a low 
tariff country among major. industrial na- 
tions, have made it increasingly difficult to 
meet low-wage foreign competition in this 
market. Proponents of the administration's 
trade program have answered that, although 
hourly wage rates are much higher in the 
United States, superior American produc- 
tivity more than offsets the wage rate dif- 
ferential. 

Believing that this committee would like 
to consider more than isolated facts per- 
taming to individual industries on the one 
hand or unsupported assertions on the other, 
I refer now to an import-export study cover- 
ing all product classifications, This study 
is attached to the copies of this statement 
distributed to members of your committee. 
It appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 5, 1962, beginning on page A834. 

If it is true that labor costs are at pre- 
judice to U.S. sales in world markets, this 
fact should be apparent in a comparison of 
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the product-by-product import and export 
records of 2 different years separated by 
enough time to allow an important cost 
element to influence results. And U.S. es- 
ports of products with high labor content 
should show a less favorable trend line than 
products with low labor content. 

In our study, all of the imports and ex- 
ports of the year 1951, as listed in the official 
figures of the Bureau of Census, were segreg- 
ated as to high and low labor content items. 
Imports and exports of each item were added 
together to get the dollar volume total of 
foreign trade in those items, and the export 
percentages calculated. The identical proc- 
ess was repeated for 1960—still the latest 
year for which official figures are ayailable- 
The product-by-product share of market 
measures the strength of each domestic in- 
dustry against that of its foreign competitors 
in a given year, And a comparison of the 
share of market in each product in 1960 with 
the share of market of the same product in 
the earlier year indicates whether the product 
registered a gain or loss in competitive posi- 
tion. 

Perhaps some explanation of high and 10W 
labor content is in order. A tree, as it 
stands in the forest, has inherent value. 
Some labor is added by the work of felling 
it, trimming branches, and transporting the 
log to the point of sale, but the inherent 
value of the tree is still a large percentage 
of the sale price of the log. More value iš 
added by labor at the sawmill in cutting the 
log into boards, Still more value is add 
by labor in finished wood manufactures, 
where the labor of the carpenter, joiner and 
finisher completes the chair. A chair, then, 
is a relatively high labor content item while 
a log is a relatively low labor content item. 

That seems too obvious to need comment- 
But in individual company operations, labor 
cost, for bookkeeping purposes, includes only 
the money paid by that factory to Its ow? 
employees. The labor in prior processing of 
materfals is concealed under the heading 
“Cost of Materials.” 

Under that bookkeeping approach, it might 
be said that labor accounts for a relatively 
small percentage of the cost of a machine 
tool. But machine tools are really iron ore in 
a highly processed form. The labor of min- 
ing the ore, transporting it, smelting it into 
pig iron, and making it into steel mill prod- 
ucts to be sold to the machine tool factory 
is all part of the cost of the machine tool. 
And if labor cost is truly at prejudice to 
U.S. export sales, we would expect to see 
the competitive position of machine tools 
deteriorate by comparison with the compet!- 
tive position of a product with smaller labor 
content, for example, pig iron, 

Between the years 1951 and 1960, U.S. 
foreign trade—the sum of all that we buy 
from foreign countries and all that we ship. 
but not necessarily sell, to foreign countries— 
increased from about $2514 billion to almost 
$35 billion. In 1951, the U.S, export share 
of this trade was 57.9 percent. In 1960, the 
export share of this trade was 58.1 percent. 
Not a significant change—two-tenths of 1 
percent. 

What is significant, and what the official 
figures of the Bureau of Census show, is that 
the character of our exports has changed- 
U.S. exports have registered gains in share of 
market in raw materials and manufactures 
with relatively low labor content—live 
animals, hides and skins, furs, fodders and 
feeds, crude synthetic rubber, natural gums, 
resins and balsams, oilseeds, raw cotton, goat 
hair, logs, paper base stocks, pig iron, scrap 
iron, 

These gains were offset by losses in share 
of market In exports of manufactures with 
relatively high labor content—leather manu- 
factures, fur manufactures, grain manu- 
factures, rubber manufactures, cotton manu- 
factures. 
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Products made from manmade fibers— 
Steel mill products, metals manufactures, all 
of machinery except agricultural, all 
Kinds of vehicles except aircraft. 
This is true in small industries as well as 
e. and applies to the whole range of 
Products in foreign trade—as the footnotes 
to the various tables clearly show. 

If the trend toward the export of more 
low-labor-content items and fewer high- 

-content items is allowed to continue, 
Massive unemployment in manufacturing 
industry will be the inevitable consequence. 

y serious, the manufacturing segment 

Of the economy will provide no growth—no 

Rew job opportunities for our expanding 

tion. If this frightening trend has 

developed under our existing import duty 

Schedules, it will be accelerated if import 

duties on manufactured goods are cut in 

or eliminated altogether, as they would 

be under the provisions of H.R. 9900 as pres- 
ently drafted. 

Let us take an example of an industry 
Where our export position appears favorable, 

ical machinery and apparatus. How 
fan this be considered unsatisfactory when 
US. exports were 74 percent of our foreign 
trade in those items? By considering the 

‘es for a single year, it is impossible to 

ge whether the industry in question is 
Sowing’ competitively stronger or competi- 
tively weaker. It is true that our exports of 
electrical machinery and apparatus were 74 
Percent of our foreign trade in those items in 
1960. But in 1956, they were 85 percent. In 
1951, they were 96 percent. In 1926, they 
Were 97 percent. Like the work of the med- 
internist, it is the function of business 
Analysis to diagnose cancer in its early stages. 
This cancer is demonstrably present. 

Under present law, before any agreement is 

tiated, our Government publicly an- 
Rounced a bargaining list of articles identi- 

by paragraphs in our basic tariff act or 

by categories in schedule A of the Depart- 
Ment of Commerce. By looking at these 
Sources, the maximum potential tariff cut for 
item can be determined by anyone. 

American producers are thus put on 
notice and, moreover, are assured that a 
Federal agency, the Tariff Commission, will 
determine the point below which a tariff cut 
On any imported article might injure the 

ican industry producing its domestic 
Counterpart. In fact, the industry has the 
Privilege of aiding the Commission in these 
Tminations. 

Under H.R. 9900 a list of “articles or cate- 
Bories of articles“ is to be drawn up by the 
President without any requirement of their 
Public disclosure, or any announcement as 
to the extent of the tariff cut contemplated. 
Unless the President chooses to disclose the 

Ormation, it would not be known what 
items would be up for a possible 50-percent 
Cut and what ones might be transferred from 
Gutiable to duty-free status. There is no 
Tequirement that the President disclose 
Whether or not any particular article would 

up for negotiation with the Common 
Market; yet that fact would determine 
Whether the 50-percent or the duty-free 
treatment might apply. 

Even if it were known that negotiation 
Was to be solely with the Common Market, 

w would an American industry resolve the 
Tollowihg imponderables: 

Section 211 says that three criteria deter- 
Mine a dominant supplier category. 

1. Negotiations must be with the EEC, but 
it will depend on what countries constitute 
EEC at the time of negotiations. The United 

om's membership, or nonmembership, 
in EEC will have an overriding influence in 
determining whether or not 80 percent of 
the world trade in a product is enjoyed by 


EEC and the United States. We are 


told that the United Kingdom decision may 
not be resolved until 1964. Precipitate action 
On the part of the United States, without 
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knowing this key fact, puts us in the position 
of buying a pig in a poke. 

2. “World export value” is to be on the 
basis of a representative period which, in 
duration and time, can be any period from 
December 1, 1956, and the time negotiations 
are proposed. No one knows which period 
will be picked, and the bill does not require 
that the period, as finally determined, be 
announced, nor does it set forth any criteria 
by which anyone can see how such a period 
will be determined. 

3. The category to be negotiated is to be a 
three-digit group of the Standard Interna- 
tional Trade Classification, but it is to be ac- 
cording to the edition current when the nego- 
tiations are pro d. This is a United Na- 
tions publication with main categories far 
broader than those employed in U.S. customs 
appraisal and statistical reporting. Some of 
the products jumbled into one three-digit 
category of SITC seem strange bedfellows by 
U.S. standards of classification. For example, 
internal-combustion engines, steam-genera- 
ting bollers, locomotives, aircraft engines and 
nuclear reactors are listed, under the three- 
digit category entitled “Nonelectric Power 
Generating Machinery.” I doubt that the 
makers of Evinrude outboard motors have 
ever considered their problems to be the same 
as those of Pratt & Whitney, or for that mat- 
ter, Baldwin Locomotive. 

We are puzzled by section 212, entitled 
“Agricultural Commodities,” for which there 
appears to be no definitive limitation. Sec- 
tion 212 permits the elimination of a tariff 
altogether on such items if the President “de- 
termines that such agreement (with EEC) 
will tend to assure the maintenance or ex- 
pansion of U.S. exports of such commodity or 
product thereof.“ A manufacturer might 
pass by this section as inapplicable to him, 
but is he wise todoso? A “product thereof” 
might include some rather advanced manu- 
factures, such as cotton or woo] clothing, 
shoes, wallboard, and bourbon whisky. 
Just what are the limits on “agricultural 
commodities or products thereof?” 

In sum we believe that the departures from 
the present peril-point approach to trade 
agreement negotiations, as drafted in H.R. 
9900, put domestic industry in the impossible 
position of playing a deadly game of blind- 
man's buff. 

Under present law. any concession in a 
trade agreement is made with the under- 
standing that if it injures a domestic indus- 
try in the country making the concession, 
the concession can be withdrawn in whole or 
in part. This is the escape clause which is 
incorporated in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and which is implemented 
in our own Trade Agreements Act. Other 
nations which are signatory to GATT have 
endorsed and invoked this escape clause, and 
will doubtless continue to do so on the same 
basis as in the past. 

But H.R. 9900 does not provide for an 
escape from an agreement negotiated under 
it with the possible exception of the tempo- 
rary escape permitted under section 351 pro- 
viding for extraordinary relief of injured in- 
dustries. The difficilty of any industry 
meeting the eligibility requirements for es- 
cape under section 351 makes it unlikely that 
escape can ever be successfully invoked, and 
has the effect of making agreements on tar- 
iffs more binding on the United States than 
on other countries party to the same agree- 
ments, 

Instead of rellef by escape from an injuri- 
ous concession, H.R. 9900 proposes, as a gen- 
eral rule, that injury be handled on a com- 
pany-by-company basis, with the Federal 
Government providing technical, financial 
and tax assistance to eligible companies, to 
enable them to shift out of the type of pro- 
duction in which the injury occurs. 

Few heavy industries can modify their 
present factories for purposes other than 
those for which they were originally de- 
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signed. In our plate-glass factories, for ex- 
ample, the machinery represents not only 
large investment but immense bulk, The 
factory shell is simply an umbrella to keep 
the rain off that machinery, which cannot 
produce anything but plate glass. Similarly, 
no amount of technical assistance, no 
amount of tax relief, no amount financial 
assistance will enable a lead and zine mine 
to produce anything but lead and zinc. 

This approach to industry injury and un- 
employment has disturbing implications, 
quite apart from its inadequacy as a form 
of relief. The burden of cost, through 
taxes, would fall with telling effect on those 
industries which, by reason of their field of 
business, are not saved by loss of profits 
from paying the bill. How far, in this newly 
established concept, will this principle of 
relief be extended? Will it be proposed 
later to take care of situations that follow 
cancellation of defense contracts in the 
event our negotiations to disarm should 
meet with unaccustomed success? Would 
an ICC-approved merger of two railroads 
carry with it the Government-assumed re- 
sponsibility of reimbursing those injured by 
that Government-approved merger? The 
form of relief proposed in H.R. 9900 should 
be examined in principle—not only as it re- 
lates to foreign trade—but as a trend toward 
increasing Government intervention in the 
ordinary conduct of corporate enterprise. 

We do not think it inaccurate to describe 
this approach as making the Federal Gov- 
ernment a partner in the distressed company 
that seeks relief, or to say that such a com- 
pany would become a virtual ward of the 
Government, its existence dependent on 
Government subsidy, 

The scope of Federal assistance envisioned 
in section 312 is virtually synonymous with 
the basic concept of private management. 
This is how the bill defines technical assist- 
ance: “Technical assistance under this sec- 
tion may Include information, market and 
other economic research, managerial advice 
and counseling, training, assistance in re- 
search and development, and such other 
technical assistance as may be appropriate. 
Technical assistance shall be provided by 
agencies of the United States where appro- 
priate.” 

As a representative of businesses small and 
large, wedded to the concept of private en- 
terprise as a basis of economic well-being and 
growth, the Trade Relations Council recog- 
nizes that industry must conduct Itself ac- 
cording to the rules of fairplay which Gov- 
ernment enacts and administers in the 
national interest. The intervention of 
Government in the day-to-day conduct of 
company business, however, is a different 
matter. It is the antithesis of our private en- 
terprise concept. It should alarm all citizens, 
whether or not they think they are likely 
to be affected by this particular legislation, 
and it should alarm those in the Congress 
who are zealous to see that concept honored 
in the conduct of business affairs. 

In sum, and with specific relation to the 
drastic altering of some escape-clause pro- 
visions, we believe that H.R. 9900 makes 
agreements on tariffs more binding on the 
United States than on other countries party 
to the same agreement; that the primary 
emphasis on forcing existing businesses into 
new lines of endeavor is unrealistic; that it 
establishes a dangerous principle of Govern- 
ment responsibility for private business in- 
jured by any act undertaken in the public 
weal; that it seeks to replace private initia- 
tive by Government control and manage- 
ment, 

In the years following World War Uthe 
years of the “trade not aid” slogans—we were 
urged to reduced our tariffs in order that our 
former allies could sell us their goods and 
so that they could get the dollars they so 
badly needed. Now we are asked to reduce 
our tariffs so that we can sell them our goods 
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and thus correct our unfavorable balance of 
payments. What is the economic law that 
can possibly reconcile these diametrically 
opposite points of view? 

To the Trade Relations Council, there ap- 
pears to be no good reason for precipitate 
action in the legislative enactment of a 
radically new trade policy, and several good 
reasons why prudence dictates cautious and 
thorough consideration. 

1. There is no way of evaluating the ef- 
fect of the recently announced GATT agree- 
ments, about which there is serious ques- 
tion, and which may not be fully effective 
until 1970, 

2. The six present members of the Com- 
mon Market have not resolved their posi- 
tion with respect to the importation of 
agricultural commodities. Their present 
understandable desire to be self-sufficient 
in the matter of food will be strongly in- 
fluenced by the United Kingdom's joining 
the EEC or refusing to join. 

3. It seems unlikely that the decision of 
the United Kingdom will be resolved before 
1964. 

4. While we understand that representa- 
tives of the EEC have recently been in 
Washington to study our antitrust laws, 
there is no certainty that this presages an 
immediate change in their attitude toward, 
let alone legal restraint of, their established 
cartels. These cartels as presently organ- 
ized, in competition with U.S. firms, would 
enjoy very substantial cost advantages, 

If a new trade bill is enacted in this ses- 
sion of Congress, the Trade Relations Coun- 
cil believes that there should be a criterion 
of injury in determining peril points pre- 
liminary to any tariff negotiations, as well 
as in determining whether an industry Is 
entitled to tariff or quota relief via the es- 
cape clause. 

The Council likewise believes that Con- 
gress should continue to insist that an in- 
jurious tariff concession should be with- 
drawn, in whole or in part, via the escape 
clause, unless overriding considerations 
clearly dictate otherwise in the view of the 
President and the Congress. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a very thoughtful article appear- 
ing in the Progressive of May, 1962, en- 
titled “The Real Issue in American 
Medicine,” by Mr. Edward T. Chase, a 
distinguished author and lecturer. 

The article is as follows: 

THe REAL ISSUE IN AMERICAN MEDICINE 
(By Edward T. Chase) 

The Nation's press recently carried photo- 
graphs of President Kennedy and Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Abraham 
A. Ribicoff in Washington with several of a 
group of 40 doctors. The doctors had called 
upon the President “to pledge their support 
of the King-Anderson bill to provide hos- 
pital and certain other health care services 
to the retired of 65 years of age and over.” 
The President is backing the King-Anderson 
Dill because it would incorporate such care 
under the social security system, described 
by these doctors as “the most practical and 
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sound method of financing health benefits 
for the great majority of the aged.” 

Obviously the doctors were pictured with 
the President as part of the concerted effort 
by the administration to rally support for the 
King-Anderson bill. The clear-cut evidence 
that real doctors (“some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the medical profes- 
sion in the United States,“ said the Presi- 
dent) were joining wtih the administration 
to support the social security approach was 
excellent publicity for the health care meas- 
ures, But it will take this kind of effort 
and a good deal more to persuade a reluctant 
Congress of the urgent need to place medi- 
cal care for the aged under social security. 
The Nation’s most powerful lobby, the Amer- 
ican Medical Asssociation is going all out 
to defeat the bill and would have the pub- 
lic believe that every doctor in the land 
shares its views. 

An instructive way to an understanding 
of the AMA’s behavior might start with a 
look at some of the doctors supporting the 
President—for a sample, the three most 
prominently photographed. The group's 
spokesman, pictured addressing the Presi- 
dent, was Dr. Caldwell B. Esselstyn, medical 
director of the Rip Van Winkle Clinic at 
Hudson, N.Y. and, more to the point, presi- 
dent of Group Health Association of Amer- 
ica, Visible behind him in one of the pic- 
tures was Dr. Martin Cherkasky, director of 
the outstanding Montefiore Hospital located 
in the Bronx. A third doctor pictured was 
Dr, Benedict Duffy, professor of preventive 
medicine at Seton Hall Medical School, 
across the rlyer from New York City in New 
Jersey. 

Apart from their participation in this 
group, these doctors have a number of things 
in common, some superficial, some of the 
utmost significance to the point of this re- 
port. The doctors all stem from the Great- 
er New York metropolitan area. All three 
are unusually articulate. All of them are 
spirited and have gone to the mat with the 
AMA time and . Of considerably 
greater significance, all three have demon- 
strated a grasp of social and economic the- 
ory and of the specific facts about the health 
care problems of the elderly far beyond that 
of the average doctor. But the most im- 
portant common bond among them is this: 
They are fervent advocates of what is 
known as group practice. It is this fact 
that brings us to the nub of the story. For 
at the heart of the great medical debate in 
the United States is the question of the or- 
ganization of medical care. This is what 
the uproar is really about and hardly an is- 
sue dividing the medical profession, even the 
elder-care question, can be adequately com- 
prehended without reference to it. 

Baldly stated, the underlying issue is by 
which of two methods is medical care to be 
provided—By a solo practitioner operating 
under no formal procedures which subject 
his services to the surveillance of other 
medical doctors, and who is paid on a piece- 
work basis comparable to a small business- 
man—that is, the traditional fee-for-service 
method—or, by practitioners organized as a 
group; so that services to the patient do 
come under the scrutiny of fellow physicians; 
are rationally divided up in teamwork fash- 
ion so that the appropriate specialists bring 
their special knowledge to bear upon the in- 
dividual; with the doctors being compensated 
on a formula basis such as capitation or 
salary from prepaid funds. 

This is the question that increasingly is 
bedeviling the profession. What has precip- 
itated the need for a prompt answer is the 
same force that has stirred up controversy 
in so many other areas in our national life— 
in agriculture, in mining, and the extractive 
industries, in transportation, and in manu- 
facturing generally, where there are profound 
dislocations of people and processes; that 
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force is technological change—the effect of 
applying the fruits of scientific progress. 

In medicine, technological change has 
dramatized three radical developments in 
modern practice: the extraordinary accom- 
plishments in modern scientific medicine; 
the impossibility of any one practitioner 
carrying all this knowledge in his head 
(bence the imperative of specialization) ; and 
the compelling case for care to be given by 
means of comprehensive medical teamwork— 
group practice. In addition to dramatizing 
these points, this technological change in 
medicine has brought rapidly rising costs 
and with them the imperative for prepay- 
ment, essentially a budgeting device. 

President Kennedy's supporters, Drs- 
Esselstyn, Cherkasky, and Duffy, enthusias- 
tically favor group practice, preferably on a 
prepayment basis. They endorse it as the 
logical way to organize medical practice 50 
as to realize to the fullest the advantages 
of technological progress. It is their com- 
mitment to this ideal, essentially, that dif- 
ferentiates them from the generality of doc- 
tors who go along with the AMA (the rule- 
of-thumb estimate is that from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of all doctors accept the 
official AMA position). 

The AMA Officially is committed to the 
perpetuation of medical practice on the 5010. 
fee-for-service basis—medical practice mod- 
eled on a commercial business, on the en- 
trepreneurship of the individual small bust- 
nessman. Thus conceived, the practice of 
medicine is competitive and profit moti- 
vated, with emphasis on the doctor’s role 
in the market system as simply another 
rugged individualist, rather than as a pro- 
fessional uniquely obligated to confer the 
benefits of modern medical science on the 
public, 

Why do doctors tolerate, or actively sup- 
port, the AMA brass and its disingenuous 
and insufferably superficial staff function- 
aries who articulate its "line"? The answer 
is long and complex but at least two points 
should be made. 

First, given the present business-model 
structure of American medicine, referral 
business Is a prime consideration, If a doc- 
tor's income depends to a substantial extent 
on his relationship with other physicians— 
on getting referral business from them—he 
is not Hable to alienate them by refusing to 
cooperate with the accepted system. 

Second, and more important, medical prac- 
tice today is increasingly carried out in hos- 
pitals, A conventional condition for the 
privilege of practicing in a given hospital in- 
cludes membership within organized medl- 
cine, generally the local medical society plus 
the AMA. Without hospital privileges, no 
practitioner can make the grade. The in- 
centive to jeopardize hospital privileges 15 
nil; only a “troublemaker” would believe it 
worthwhile to take loud public issue with 
the AMA line. This line is cherished espe- 
cially by the all-powerful senior staff men. 
the doctors who have the most to lose by apy 
change in the status quo. 

The King-Anderson bill would provide lim- 
ited (essentially hospital) care to the elderly 
through social security. The avowed and 
doubtless sincere fear of the AMA is that 
this bill would establish two precedents the 
AMA considers anathema: the possibility of 
some degree of Government limitation on the 
doctors’ financial rewards for services ren- 
dered, and posible Government enforcement 
of minimal standards of service because 
the involvement of public funds held in 
trust. 

Drs. Esselstyn, Cherkasky, and Duffy, un- 
committed to the concept of medicine as 4 
form of business, cannot become exercised at 
these alleged threats of the King-Anderso” 
bill. Quite the contrary. Given their com- 
mitment to reorganizing practice so as tO 
realize medical technology’s fruits throug? 
specialization and prepaid group practice: 
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these men face no barrier of self-interest to 
Prevent them from recognizing that the so- 
Cial security mechanism is the most efficient 
aud equitable device for financing modern 

pital care for that segment of the popula- 

m needing it most and least able to pay 
for it—the aged. These doctors are eager to 
dee the King-Anderson bill enacted because 

mstrably the elderly must have sub- 
health care. Adequate care is not 
and will not be forthcoming from a profit- 
inspired market system, simply because the 
elderly are generally too poor to provide 
anyone a profit. Only Government partici- 
Pation can suffice and social security is the 
Sensible instrument. These doctors are im- 
Patient to get this secondary issue out of the 
Way and to cope with the real need—reor- 
®anization of the medical care system. 

A dramatic instance of the kind of evi- 
dence that motivates such iconoclasts was 
Presented recently in New York by Dr. Ray 

ll, the Commissioner of Hospitals and 
Probably the Nation's most outstanding 
health administrator. He disclosed results 
of an intensive review of 406 cases of hos- 
Pitalization among members of a union wel- 
fare fund. The review of the records of these 
Cases and interviews with the patients was 
conducted by outstanding physicians. Here 
are their findings: One- fifth of the hospital 

ons were unnecessary; two-fifths of 
the cases received inferior care; one-third of 
the hysterectomles were unn and a 

Question could be raised about the advisa- 
bility of the operation in another 10 per- 
dent! more than half the Caesarean sections 
Were deemed to be of questionable need. 

The worst care—two-thirds of the cases 
Were dealt with unsatisfactorily—was pro- 
vided by proprietary hospitals—profitmaking 

pitals organized by doctors. It is tronic 
that the profit incentive, which the AMA has 

ed in its propaganda as an indivisible 
Part of free America, apparently is not a 
Teliable force for organizing a medical care 
5ystem effectively—for the patients. 

Another significant point brought out by 

survey is that the patients almost in- 
Variably were under the delusion they had 
decelved the best of modern medical care 
degardless of how they had been treated. 
Forty percent had received inferior care, yet 
Of the 406 patients, only 6 felt they had had 
erior care. This finding exposes the weak- 
Ress of the AMA's insistence upon the sacred- 
of “free choice of physician,” a dictum 
invariably invoked when prepaid group or 
Panel practice is suggested. What the report 
Underscores is the palpable inability of the 
yman to make a rational judgment on 
Medical competence. 

This recent survey dramatizes the current 
State of medical care. But its essential 
Points—that the commercially oriented, fee- 
lor-service solo-practitioner structure of the 

rican medical care system all to often 

to unnecessary surgery, excessive hos- 

Pitalization, inefficient diagnostic procedures, 

-Considered therapy, and absence of fol- 

hrough—haye been established repeat- 

*diy in studies throughout the country dur- 
the past quarter-century. 

The view of this observer and of a rising 
number of young doctors is that the medical 
Profession of the United States has hobbled 
tself by taking a hopelessly equivocal posi- 
lon, The intrinsic nature of its calling and 
the Pressures of scientific revolution press it 
to reorganize around the ideal of a ration- 

system of group practice with all the 
detorms in procedures, facilities, and finan- 
‘lng this implies; yet it is inhibited from 

an evolution by its addiction to an 

bly naive and anachronistic notion 
ot medicine as the last frontier of the in- 
Uvidualistic entrepreneur. It is both pa- 
thetic and infuriating to witness our most 
in y trained class of professionals tolerate 
> the AMA an organizational leadership 

haracterized by stupidity, arrogance, hypoc- 
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risy, superficiality, and an eventually sui- 
cidal contempt of contemporary facts—sui- 
cidal because there is a real chance that the 
bitter controvery over the King-Anderson 
bill may finally expose the AMA leadership 
to the point that the profession may begin 
to disown it. 

There is scattered evidence that the time 
is ripe for revolt. A great many doctors 
would withdraw their support of the AMA if 
they fully appreciated the dishonesty of its 
campaign of distortion in the King-Ander- 
son fight. The trouble is they do not know; 
for the most part they are too busy to find 
out. It is highly doubtful that most doctors 
would be Comfortable with the AMA’s posl- 
tion, however, if they knew that the most 
respected and thorough national surveys 
(for example, by the Census Bureau) sub- 
stantiate those same financial facts about 
our elderly population which are incessantly 
challenged by the AMA: 

About half of those over 65 have incomes 
of less than $1,000 annually. 

Only a negligible fraction are well-off. 

Half of them have potential liquid assets 
(usually the roof over their heads) of less 
than $610, an insufficient amount in a long 
illness. 

One-fifth have no financial resources 
whatever. 

Less than 50 percent have any kind of 
health insurance, and what those “covered” 
have is fragmentary at best, generally lack- 
ing provision for nursing home care, home 
health services, outpatient diagnostic proce- 
dures, physiclan home and office visits, 
drugs, and dental care. Their allowances 
for hospital room and board charges are 
substantially below what is usually charged. 

The AMA allegation of "70 percent covered 
by insurance” is a fantastic dissimulation 
achieved by subtracting from the total all 
those on public assistance—the large pro- 
portion of the elderly who are driven to 
welfare in the first place because of illness 
and the high cost of health care. (The 
health care expenses of an average aged per- 
son amount to between one-fourth and one- 
fifth of his income.) 

All ‘authorities agree that medical care 
costs, as the result of increasingly complex 
technology, will continue to rise and that 
as automation increases the elimination of 
the elderly from the productive work force 
as a trend will never be reversed. There- 
fore, it is irresponsible for the AMA to plead 
that in time private health insurance will 
be able to take care of the elderly or that 
they can afford private insurance on their 
own. Medical costs continue to rise faster 
than the incomes of the elderly, and the 
insurance industry is simply barred from 
covering them at a cost they can afford; it 
is an actuarial impossibility. 

The latest and most compelling. demon- 
stration of this has been the recent con- 
vulsions undergone by the two big nonprofit 
health care plans, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. Forced by the publicity over the 
elder-care problem to offer some kind of 
national solution, the Blues have just gone 
through the rigors of pricing out what it 
would cost to cover the aged. Blue Shield 
has come up with a premium of $3.20 a 
month for minimal doctors’ services. Blue 
Cross, with the more expensive responsibil- 
ity of hospital insurance, has yet to an- 
nounce a final figure but confesses it will 
run at least $12 monthly, and depending 
on variations in the benefits, may run up 
to $20 or $30. Now, either a $12 or $30 price, 
on top of the $3.20 of Blue Shield, is hope- 
lessly beyond the reach of the great majority 
of the elderly. What Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield have done is to make even clearer the 
absolute necessity of Government subsidy 
if we expect to provide for the health care 
needs of our older citizens. 

As the showdown in the House over the 
King-Anderson program approaches, the 
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AMA is holding the line. It continues to 
contend that the Kerr-Mills Act, the meas- 
ure which provides additional funds to the 
States’ welfare departments for their public 
assistance programs to help the aged ill 
who are destitute or medically indigent, is 
working just fine. The facts are that Kerr- 
Mills has been a failure; until now only 
28 States have participated in the program 
to any extent. Only 64,700 persons had been 
aided by January of this year (there are 
17 million people 65 or over) and the great 
bulk of the money had been spent in just 
e States— Massachusetts, New York and 
an. 

In the light of these facts and develop- 
ments, the intransigence of the dominating 
hierarchy of the AMA—in refusing to ac- 
knowledge the nature of the problem, in 
pretending that the status quo will meet 
the need, In falsely describing the provisions 
and intent of the King-Anderson bill—has 
taken on the menacing quality of fanati- 
cism. That is why it is -steadily losing 
ground, not only among the general popu- 
lace, but among many of the doctors for 
whom the AMA leadership professes to speak 
and act. 

The AMA fronts under the banner of a 
kind of super-Americanism, pontificating in 
its advertisements about the indivisibility 
of freedom, economic freedom, and its con- 
cept of fee-for-service solo practice. The 
truth is the AMA has become an incorrigible 
citadel of prejudice and hypocrisy. It is 
difficult to name another organization of 
comparable potential to benefit the publio 
which has come to quite such a miserable 


pass. 


The Past, Present, and Future of Forestry 
Operations in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr.GARY. Mr. Speaker, on a typical, 
beautiful Virginia day last week 33 Mem- 
bers of this House, representing 13 
States, had the pleasure of venturing in- 
to the fields and woods of Chesterfield 
County, in my congressional district, to 
observe a forestry demonstration that 
was both delightful and enlightening. 
We were well cared for both coming and 
going on a special Seaboard Air Line 
train that also transported more than 
200 executives from industry and govern- 
ment to the site of the program just 
south of Richmond. We were greeted 
by a band playing “Dixie” and treated 
to a box lunch of fried chicken and bis- 
cuits. We witnessed the water bombing 
by airplane of a simulated forest fire and 
an amazing performance by a machine 
that rolled up to a tall tree, cut it down, 
lifted it into place and then cleaned the 
branches off and snipped it into lengths 
suitable for pulp wood purposes in the 
space of 60 seconds. 

Gov. Albertis S. Harrison welcomed us 
warmly to the Commonwealth of Virginia 
and as a climax to the splendid program 
arranged by the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road Co., we heard a fine address by the 
executive vice president of the Conti- 
nental Can Co., Mr. Charles B. Stauf- 
facher. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to submit for the 
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Record the text of Mr. Stauffacher's ex- 
cellent talk on the past, present and fu- 
ture of forestry operations in the South: 


Members of Congress, distinguished guests, 
ladles, and gentlemen, it is a real pleasure 


for me to be here today to talk with this. 


group about some of the his- 
tory and problems of the Southland's forestry 
operations. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad is to be 
congratulated on the imagination and en- 
ergy of their men in the woodlands depart- 
ment for making such an occasion possible. 
I am sure that each of us will enjoy and 
profit from what we see here today. 

Certainly it is not my place to talk to this 
group as an expert on woodlands manage- 
ment. Iam privileged, however, to represent 
a company operating one of the largest—and 
pioneer kraft paperboard mills in this great 
State. We also conduct—we believe—a pro- 
gressive forestry program on nearly 300,000 
acres in Virginia and approximately an- addi- 
tional million acres in other Southern 
States. Thus we have a deep interest in the 
sound derelopment of forest resources. 

The growth of almost any of the great in- 
dustries in these United States is marked by 
the solution of major problems—the achieve- 
ment of break-throughs—and the creation of 
sound and increasing values. The story of 
the development of Southern Woodlands has 
all of these. It is a story of the growth of 
forest products—particularly paper and its 
many uses—and the development of wood- 
lands as a raw material source. As we look 
toward the future we can see a continuation 
and intensification of this relationship and 
a developing intcrest in the forest areas not 
only as a source for industrial materials— 
but as a resource for recreation, for the de- 
velopment of wildlife and for the many other 
uses which the woodlands offer. 

The bright side of the Southern: forest 
story is of fairly recent vintage. In 1933 the 
report of the Chief, U.S. Forest Service stated: 

“The overwhelmingly major trend in pri- 
vate forest land ownership is toward pro- 
gressive deterioration in the character of the 
forest, the value of the stand, the replace- 
ment through growth, and the productive 
capacity of the property“. 

And a few years later, 1937, State Forester 
H. A. Smith of South Carolina, in discussing 
the increased use of timber by the expand- 
ing southern paper industry stated: 

“Therefore, unless conservation of timber 
is practiced, the standing supply will be 
exhausted in about. 18 to 20 years and the 
mills will have to close.” 

Today, with a new, fast-growing forest 
of young trees stretching from Virginia 

the Southern States into eastern 
Texas and Oklahoma, it is difficult to be- 
lileve that only 25 years ago well-informed 
sources were thinking of a timber famine. 
Indeed, some of our country's most eminent 
foresters predicted just such a dire event 
unless Federal control were exercised over 
harvesting of privately owned timber and 
unless millions of acres were acquired by 
the Government as national forests. 

When the condition of the South's forests 
less than 50 years ago is recalled it is not 
surprising that exhaustion of the timber sup- 
ply seemed imminent. The wave of larger 
sawmills having swept the South clean of its 
virgin timber were moving to the Pacific 
coast to resume activity. Left in their wake 
were ghost towns or towns bereft of their 
vigor to prosper and grow. One writer states, 
“At the turn of the century, millions of 
acres of bleak cutover land, apparently use- 
ful for no gainful purpose, cursed and 
shamed every State in the South.” 

The transformation of the South’s pine- 
land from a graveyard of blackened stumps 
to a sea of green trees must be recorded 
as one of the finest accomplishments of suc- 
cessful land management in the history of 
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the United States. Nearly 100 million acres 
were involved. 

Progress in forestry was not the result of 
any single agency. Rather, it was the result 
of the joint effort of many groups. Obvi- 
ously, the first steps had to be curtallment 
of the scourge of fires which occurred by the 
thousands every winter. Earliest efforts cen- 
tered on the national forests which by 1914 
existed in the majority of the Southern 
States. At the same time efforts to prevent 
fires were being made by individual land- 
owners widely scattered over the region. 
Here in Virginia the Clinchfield Coal Co. 
built three fire towers as its initial work in 
1914 to control fires. This was one of the 
pioneering efforts of its kind in the entire 
South. The following year witnessed the 
establishment of State forest services in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Texas. 

A historical fact worth mentioning is that 
in practically every Southern State industrial 
efforts to prevent woods fires preceded those, 
of the State governmcnts. In many instances 
the first fire equipment owned by the State 
forest services were fire towers and other 
equipment originally used by industry but 
turned over to the States. Soon, however, 
the States in concert with the U.S. Forest 
Service provided the necessary leadership in 
the fight to reduce the number and size of 
fires. The task was so huge that only Gov- 
ernment could hope to combat it with 
success. 

For 15 to 20 years the South made dis- 
couraging progress in covering the blackened 
scars of a bygone era. Although practically 
everyone agreed that trees were pretty and 
should not be burned, it was a plain eco- 
nomic fact that they had little real value. 
So why, the public asked, expend time and 
effort to prevent fircs from burning up some- 
thing worth little or nothing? Clearly, what 
was needed was a means of creating a value 
for the countless millions of young trees con- 
sumed each year by widespread fires. 

In the middle 1930's the answer arrived 
becauce it was at that time that the dramatic 
expansion of the kraft paper industry took 
place in the South. Within the brief period 
between 1935 and 1940 at least one new pulp 
and paper mill was constructed in each of 
nine Southern States. Florida alone had 
four. Existing mills had to renovate and 
expand to keep pace with competitors who 
were building modern new mills. Today 
there are 74 primary pulp and paper mills 
in the 11 Southern States with others on the 
drawing boards and capacity for expansion 
in many mills now operating. 

This development of the paper industry 
was to forestry what the discovery of oll at 
Spindietop had been to the oll industry. 
Practically overnight timber formerly worth 
little or nothing acquired real value. In the 
nayal stores region, well to the south of 
Virginia it was commonplace for operators 
to deaden by girdling all nonturpentine 
producing pines. This practice’ ceased im- 
mediately when these trees became usable 
for pulpwood. Also to become commercially 
valuable for the first time were thousands 
of acres of dense young pines 6 to 8 inches 
in diameter whose presence was due to pro- 
tection from fire but whose future growth 
depends largely on a thinning. And a pulp- 
wood market provided profitable use for the 
thinnings heretofore unsalable. 

Forestry, the paper industry, and the peo- 
ple of the South became partners by mutual 
consent. The big mills acquired large tracts 
of lard which was cared for by professional 
foresters. Today, lands owned by the paper 
industry in the South are recognized as being 
among the most scientifically managed lands 
in the Nation. The paper companies also 
employed other foresters to assist neighbor- 
ing landowners grow timber. The industry 
had no desire to acquire enough land to be 
self-sufficient as regards its timber. Rather, 
it encouraged neighboring landowners to be- 
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come tree farmers, offering them a steady 
market for pulpwood. 

The net result of this cooperative effort 15 
a source of pride to the paper Industry and 
to the southern region. In a short 30-year 
period the value of paper output has grown 
from $318 to $414 billion annually. In the 
11 Southern States 146,000 people now work 
for the paper industry. 

Right here in Virginia there are 11,300 em- 
ployees in the paper industry alone, not to 
mention 40,500 men and women emplo: 
by other wood-using industries. Combined 
they represent nearly one out of every five. 
manufacturing workers in the State. 
forest industry workers earn $1951, milion 
annually, or 17.2 percent of the manufac- 
turing payroll of the Commonwealth. This 
is a healthy segment of the economy. 

When the paper industry began its big 
expansion lumbermen were greatly concern! 
lest the new use of timber consume all 
for pulpwood and leave none for sawtimbe!- 
This, like many other unfounded fears. 
proved to be fallacious. Our aim was, and 
is, to grow the maximum amount of usable 
fiber per acre, and use this fiber for the com- 
modity which will yield the highest dollar 
return to the stockholders. This objective 
under current and foreseeable market condi- 
tions precludes its use for pulpwood exclu- 
sively. A wide variety of products, such as 
poles and sawtimber, have to be produced- 
Today the paper industry annually sells hun- 
dreds of millions of board feet of saw logs to 
its former competitors. Our company alone 
sold 125 million board feet of sawtimber dur- 
ing 1961, enough to provide 55 portable saw- 
mills with their annual wood requirements. 
Forty-seven million board feet of this was 
marketed here in Virginia. 

In addition to selling large quantities of 
saw logs to the sawmills, the paper ind 
currently buys almost 13 percent of its 
requirements from the lumber industry: 
This is in the form of chips made from 
slabs, edgings, and other materials formerly 
used for boiler fuel or burned in the 
heap. The availability of a ready market 
for material previously regarded as 
has been a great financial help to the lumber 
industry during the past several years of 
depressed prices. 

Today, as a result of the leadership of 
State and Federal forest services in fire pre- 
vention, the encouragement to landowners 
by industry in furnishing profitable markets, 
and the findings of researchers, the south 
is growing mare timber than it is using- 
While this is true in total there are particu- 
lar areas where the balance between gro 
and cuttings is very close. There are 
critical species which must be increased in 
local areas and uses which must be found 
for species which are overabundant— 
notably hardwoods. 

The South today has 60 percent of the 
Nation's tree farms by number and 66 pet 
cent by area. The South has 90 pilot forests. 
sponsored by the Southern Pulpwood Con- 
servation Association, which serve as living 
laboratories and demonstrations of what can 
and should be done on small ownerships 
The South has 55 forest tree nurseries t 
an annual production capacity of 
114 billion trees. Twenty of these nurseries 
are industry owned and operated. Million5 
of trees are being planted annually by Pri- 
vate owners, industry sources and gover?” 
mental agencies. 

The pattern of forest land ownership 
throughout the United States may be 
interest to those of you who have not done 
homework recently. There are re ny 
some 2½ billion acres in this country: 
which the Federal Government owns ro 
ly one-third or 770 million acres. privately 
owned lands number approximately 5 
billion acres. Roughly, 250 million acres 
the privately owned land—or nearly 20 per. 
cent—is classified as woodland and forest 
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land. In the Southern States the per- 
Centage of woodlands is much higher 
and here in Virginia a survey published 
in 1959 classified 63 percent of the land as 
forest land. Again, to cite some Virginia 
Statistics, of the forest land approximately 
10 percent is controlled by governmental 
agencies, 10 percent is owned by private 
Wood-using industries—but nearly two- 
is privately owned by small wood 

lot proprietors. That the paper industry, 
both in Virginia and the Southern States, 
looks primarily to the privately owned lands 
as its major source of pulpwood may be seen 
the 1960 figure that throughout the 
ſuthern States well over 80 percent of pulp- 
Wood came from independent private owners. 
The recital of impressive statistics on the 
Stowth of this industry can leave only the 
Teaction that something big has happened. 
Now what is the likely course of events 
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Certainly no one would predict a return 
to cut-over, barren lands, or relaxation of 
e against fire and pestilence. These 
of basic conservation and the grow- 
experience of reforestation are a part of 
heritage—albeit recent—which it can 
Safely be predicted will continue and be im- 
Proved 


Certainly no one is predicting today—nor 
ls likely to predict tomorrow—that the 
Srowth of the wood-using industries is at an 
end and that the need for anticipating efec- 
tive means of meeting the increased demands 
is likewise at an end. Rather, the estimates 
Of growth are specific and rest upon the 
Continued development of our U.S. economy 
âs well as the necessary participation of our 

ustry in world markets. 

Paper usage has grown per capita as so- 
Cleties have become more highly developed 
and urbanized. The recent report of the 
Outdoor Recreation Review Commission fore- 
dast a U.S. population of 230 million in 1976 
and 350 million in the year 2000. Whatever 
Your personal reaction to these figures, they 
do show growth—and this growth is also 
Predicted to bring further urbanization. The 
development of the Common Market in 

within a decade—could offer the 
°pportunity for twice the sales for paper 
ucts from this country. There is thus 
& promise of further growth in the area of 
SStablished markets. In addition, each day 
hundreds of skilled men throughout the in- 
are searching for new uses. The de- 
Yelopment of new uses in far-out fields and 
Possible combinations of paper or fibers with 
Other materials offer reasonable expectations 
Or continued Increases in the use of forest 
ucts, 

Yet the prudent man in industry or in 
Bovernment would not presume that the 
8towth and continued prosperity of wood- 
lands and torest- product industries will be 
&utomatic—or is ordained—or can be ac- 
Complished without careful attention to cer- 
tain fundamentals. I would like to mention 
hust two. 

Our economy today is highly competitive 
&mong many basic materials. To grow, wood 
and wood products must stay competitive 
With the rapidly developing uses of plastics 

metals in markets historically served 
by wood. 

During the last ten years, when some of 
the most striking developments in methods 
and equipment for growing, protecting and 
harvesting timber crops have taken place, 
Productivity of both land and labor has not 
advanced rapidly enough to forestall a con- 

‘ued rise in the cost of wood delivered to 
Cur using industries. In some cases raw 
Material now represents 50 percent of the 

uction costs. 
8 us rising costs—both of raw material 
Nd labor—constitute a basic challenge. The 
tory of the past five years has shown that 
ha pases in the price of finished products 
ave not kept pace with rising costs. As one 
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example, the bulk of our paper produced in 
this state is being sold below its 1957 price. 
To hold a competitive position is a job for 
the forest manager, but certainly not for 
him only. It encompasses almost all phases 
of modern technology, sales, manufacturing, 
transportation, and Government. 

As the technical proficiency of the forest 
manager develops, as it must, considerations, 
systems and procedures will be modified. 
Careful integration of his operation will be 
required. Silvicultural systems will be evalu- 
ated in light of their impact on such things 
as logging costs, transportation problems 
and wood quality. He will call on equip- 
ment manufacturers to produce both logging 
and land management equipment specifically 
designed so that it not only does the job, but 
cuts cost by combining two or three phases of 
the operation. The Stanford Research In- 
stitute in their “Long Range Planning Re- 
port“ issued in September 1960 predicts, “By 
1975, the timber industry may spend close 
to $600 million annually for equipment used 
in growing, protecting, and harvesting tim- 
ber.” They go on to say that the manu- 
facturers who will capitalize on this ex- 
panded market are those whose equipment 
will “clearly demonstrate long-term increase 
in company earnings”. The chemical in- 
dustry will be called upon to produce low 
cost chemicals for each step of timber pro- 
duction. Predictable herbicides to retard or 
eliminate competing vegetation, fertilizers; 
insecticides, fungicides, repellents, fire sup- 
pression compounds; all will be needed if 
they can demonstrate cost reduction poten- 
tial. Electronic data processing equipment 
to develop and analyze cost, inventory, out- 
put, and market data will be required. There 
will be a need for closed circuit television, 
heat detectors, radar, and improved com- 
munication equipment, 

This is a formidable list of needed assists 
to keep word costs competitive. 

The second fundamental is the mainte- 
nance of sound cooperative relationships 
among the various Government agencies, the 
wood using industries and the major wood- 
lands resource holder—the private wood- 
lands owner. This latter mythical man 
is estimated to number 1% million 
and to own an average of 60 acres— 
which, taken together, represents the major 
piece. S before a similar group in 
South Carolina earlier this year, Mr. David 
Luke wisely recommended the application of 
ti1.c—tender-loving-care—to the growth and 
harvesting of woodlands, an important fac- 
tor in maintaining a sound forest and indus- 
try economy. The use of at least ¢.m.c.— 
careful-mutual-consideration—if not tlc. 
is required to keep these historically friendly 
and cooperative relationships among the 
parties I have mentioned. 

Thus far the user-owners and private 
woodlands owners have responded to great- 
ly increased demands for their product with 
both increased production and increased at- 
tention to the reforestation of their lands, 
The dissemination of the results of research 
on good forestry practice, the development of 
professional practices—provided a powerful 
assist, but basically the fact that income and 
livelihoods could be derived by meeting a 
growing industry demand—through the pri- 
vate enterprise system—has promoted the 
means of supplying the woodlands need. 
Other stimulants to expansion of this wood- 
lands supply do not appear to be required as 
of this day in 1962. Only if actual market 
conditions should clearly demonstrate the 
need for public aid should special stimulants 
be considered and even then full use should 
be made of the resources of the private 
sector of our woodlands economy. 

While they have not been absent in recent 
years, nevertheless, the importance of non- 
industry uses of woodlands is almost sure 
to increase and to add an additional dimen- 
sion to government-industry relationships. 
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The wood using companies—through a num- 
ber of associations—are spreading the 
doctrine and practicing the multiple use of 
privately owned woodlands. There is wide- 
spread recognition of the natural values of 
the woodlands as a recreation and wildlife 
resource on the part of these industries as 
well as public agencles—and there are mil- 
lions of privately owned acres open to these 
pursuits. 

To preserve the natural growth of the 
forest, the natural forces must be in bal- 
ance. The sun cannot shine every day; it 
cannot rain each day; and the properties of 
the soll, and so forth, must be in balance. 
To sum up this second fundamental, I 
would say that in a similar way—again to 
preserve the economic health of a forest 
economy—the various pressures on that 
economy must recognize the need for bal- 
ance in growth and use, in maintaining 
profitable operations which will attract labor 
and capital, and in realizing the multiple 
uses which a forest economy can serve. 

A meeting such as this one, when many 
people think about the problems and the 
promise of woodlands, is of great value in 
helping to realize the progress that has been 
made and the tasks that lle ahead. 

Once again I want to thank the Seaboard 
for sponsoring such a worthwhile meeting 
and to thank you for your kind attention. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Sta Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
G this 

ce. 
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SPEECH 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. GROSS, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to get completely clear the situation 
With respect to this legislation. Iask the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Harsua] if 

legislation does not amend the ex- 
franchise? 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the existing fran- 

provides that a rate of return of 
85 percent of the gross operating rev- 
enues is not an unreasonable rate of 
Teturn for this company to make. under 
circumstances. However, the Public 
Utilities Commission, after deliberate 
Consideration, ruled that the company 
Would be entitled to 4.92 percent rate of 
return on its gross operation revenues. 
So, there is a conflict between what the 
franchise authorized and what 
is a reasonable rate of return as inter- 
— by the Public Utilities Commis- 
n. 


Now, this bill attempts to provide, in- 


ee of golng through the regular, 


rmal channels of dealing with the 
lic Utilities Commission for a rate 
that they may receive the rate 
of return the Commission says they are 
entitled to, and tries to use the thinking 
or the Congress to support the thinking 
ot the Public Utilities Commission. It 
effect authorizes a subsidy to bring 
the returns to the amount that the 
Utilities Commission had authorized. 
Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
Under the existing franchise the transit 
Owners could increase the rate 2.5 
dents—that they have an unexhausted 
2.5-cent rate which they could use? In 
Other words, they could increase the 
fare for school children from 10 cents to 
12.5 cents? 

Mr. HARSHA. The law says that the 
School fare rate shall not be more than 
0 percent of the lowest adult rate, 
Which would mean that the school fare 
Could be 12.5 cents. But they would still 
ave to get the approval of the Public 
Utilities Commission in order to charge 
rate of 12.5 cents, : ; 

Mr. GROSS. Do 1 understand further 
that this legislation is made necessary 
virtue of the fact that wage increases 
ve been granted to the employees of 
the transit company? 
Mr. HARSHA. If the gentleman will 
Yield further, that was the argument of 
representatives of the company 
Which appeared before our committee; 
Yes, sir, 
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Mr. GROSS. Has President Kennedy 
heard of this situation? 

Mr. HARSHA. I cannot answer that 
question for the gentleman, 

Mr. GROSS. It seems to me that only 
about 2 weeks ago the President took 
drastic action in a case where there had 
been wage increases, and said to a cer- 
tain industry in this country that it 
could not increase prices, which in this 
case would be in the nature of a rate 
increase. I wonder if the gentleman 
knows whether the President has heard 
of this, or whether he has issued any 
statement in this connection? Does the 
gentleman know about that? 

Mr. HARSHA. I cannot answer that 
question because I do not know whether 
the President has ruled on itor not. But 
I believe, in order to give the gentleman 
some information on this subject, that 
the rate increase was authorized in the 
last contract negotiations of a year ago. 

Mr, GROSS. But, of course, it is now 
proposed to provide a price increase, in 
the nature of increased fares, is it not? 

Mr. HARSHA, Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. So, regardless of that, 
we are confronted with a price increase 
for this service. Has the FBI been called 
on by the Kennedy administration to get 
anyone out of bed at 3 o'clock in the 
morning in connection with this bill? 

Mr. HARSHA. I have no information 
to that effect. 

Mr. GROSS. I will have to agree with 
my friend, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Harry] that this is not good legis- 
lation, and that what we are doing here 
is being requested to guarantee to Mr, 
O, Roy Chalk—I believe that is his 
name—a profit on his investment. I do 
not believe we do it elsewhere in the 
country and I oppose the bill. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, a 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman, of 
course, realizes that if we have a yery 
successful program here that educational 
groups and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will come in and 
show how well this has worked and ask 
that it be expanded throughout the 
country. Is not that a very distinct 
probability? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr, Hans HA] and compli- 
ment him on his opposition to this meas- 
ure. 

Mr. HARSHA. I would like to point 
out that there have been two rate in- 
creases awarded to the D.C. Transit 
Co., one in 1958 and one in 1959, and 
that this will be another form of re- 
muneration to this company. 


The White Crosses and the Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
Memorial Day dedication address en- 
titled “The White Crosses and the Liv- 
ing,” by President V. R. Easterling, of 
Northern Oklahoma Junior College at 
Tonkawa, has been published in the May 
1962 issue of the Oklahoma Teacher, 
and I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this brief 
but poignant challenge to all of us. 

With all respect and tribute to the 
dead, President Easterling reminds us 
that “our finest battles are still in the 
future—our greatest victories are yet to 
be won,” and that “the thousands of 
men under the white crosses did not die 
to make the world safe for the spread 
of communism.” These men and their 
families “pressed a tremendous torch of 
responsibility into the hands of us—the 
living.” 

President Easterling points out that 
the disciples of Marx are so wrong when 
they believe they can play a waiting 
game and pick up the broken pieces. 
Freedom of the human spirit, he says “is 
at the core of positive thought, it is the 
driving power between creativity and 
progress.” 

I agree with this inspired Oklahoman 
that “we must search our souls, minds, 
and hearts,” about what we are doing 
to keep trimmed and burning this torch 
of freedom, and that “thinking and 
praying people must meet the challenge 
of our century.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE CROSSES, AND THE LIVING 

I speak for the white crosses of Arlington 
and for kindred white crosses to be found 
in the well-kept memorial cemeteries around 
the world. These white crosses are in a 
deeper sense symbolic of those on land and 
sea who were listed simply “missing in ac- 
tion.” ‘There are those who rated not even 
6 feet of earth, but whose mortal receptacle 
was the briny deep or a shell churned 
trench. 

Perhaps it is presumptuous, but let us, 
the living, try to commune in the realm of 
the spirit and the eternal, for just a few 
minutes, with the deeper values for which 
these men gave the last full measure of 
devotion. 

Are all the war dead heroic? No, some 
died in abject fear and in devious ways 
mostly unheroic. In highly technical war- 
fare, many did not even see the enemy who 
ushered them into eternity. But these, too, 
were caught up in a cause far greater than 
any one person—the cause of freedom itself. 
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The young airman on the way to Tokyo 
who absorbed a bomb in his vitals that 
others might live, the sailor whose body was 
spattered on the bulkhead of the cruiser 
USS. San Francisco, the Marine sergeant 
who got his men charging ahead, and died 
with the words on his lips — Do you want 
to live forever?“ these had a rendezvous 
with destiny far short of man's allotted 
three score years, and ten. 

Do you wonder why I ask you to pause and 
remember. One of the most reflective and 
poignant thoughts in Holy Writ is, “Son, 
remember.” Allow me to paraphrase— Let 
us the living, remember.” 

In the aggregate, the thousands under 
white crosses and the dead of the name- 
less waste, purchased for us that most pre- 
cious commodity—time. We are the “bor- 
rowed time” generation, living and working 
on borrowed time—time paid for in full by 
those who gave everything—even life itself— 
that the tree of freedom might be watered 
and thus flourish. 

It is far better to die than to live en- 
slaved. Better to die than to be on our 
knees in subjection to a foreign power. 

We, the living, have a charge to keep—a 
God and a glory to honor. This Nation was 
not founded in disbelief and skepticism— 
but in belief. We are a fine flower of West- 
ern civilization. The roads that have led to 
this juncture in our life as a Nation have 
been many and diverse. 

The concept that a human being was 
worth saving and using for his God, his 
state, and his own personal fulfillment is an 
elemental doctrine. The teachings of the 
church, the Ideas of the French philosophers, 
the rights of man gained over long years in 
Great Britain, the development of political 
thought during our colonial period—these 
all contributed to the concept of a relatively 
free individual in a relatively free society, 
with equality before the law and equal op- 
portunity for individual development. 

We press on toward the mark of making 
democracy live and work. We do not claim 
that we have arrived but we do claim that 
we are working everlastingly at the task. 
Our gains have been bought with a price 
and we do not Intend to have them lost and 
submerged in a red tide. 

The goals of world domination and the 
eradication of every form of capitalism by 
the Godless leaders spawned by the Bolshevik 
revolution have been repeatedly stated. 

Make no mistake, the lines are drawn for 
our time. It is tragic the manner in which 
the Reds have taken the terminology of a 
free soclety—such words as liberty, freedom, 
peoples republic, free and fair elections, for 
example—and subverted them. A decade 
ago such words were used by the U.S.S.R. as 
millions of people across central Europe went 
into the long night behind the Iron Curtain. 
To the Communist the end justifies any and 
all means. To the recipients of Communist 
“liberation,” there comes the darkening 
shadows of enslavement. 

We cannot call back for a replay any of the 
crisis-filled days of decision through which 
we have passed. But we know that we can 
learn lessons. There have been mistakes and 
there have been victories. So often we pay 
for mistakes in blood and we will probably 
do so again. 

The tragedy and the glory of 20th 
century history up to 1950 was but a prelude 
to the titanic struggle of our time. Are our 
memories so short that we cannot remember 
the peoples from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
who were virtually consigned, without their 
consent, to the Soviet orbit? 

Who will answer for the plight of these 
people? Who pleads for them in the halls 
of justice? Their manacled hands are raised 
in supplication to the West and yet most of 
the time we forget—unless there are riots in 
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East Germany, unrest in Poland, and a bleed- 
ing, tragic Hungary. 

When, I say, when can the forces of free- 
dom take the initiative in this crucial battle 
for the minds and hearts of men? Moral 
and spiritual leadership are even more im- 
portant than military might. 

Must we always be a fireman and a stop- 
gap fence builder or can the positive forces 
of freedom defeat the negative forces of 
slavery? 

I submit that the forces of freedom are 
cloaked in rightness, righteousness, honor, 
justice, fairplay, and equality of opportu- 
nity for all the races and cultures of man- 
kind, 

The forces of our adversary bring enslave- 
ment and degradation to human personality. 

There are multiplied millions still In the 
valley of decision. Their choice may largely 
be determined by the policies that we pursue. 

Contrary to the propaganda of our op- 
ponents, Western style imperialism has long 
since been laid to rest. In contrast, the 
stark face of aggression has been unmasked 
in Hungary, Korea, Tibet and other areas. 

The concept of free man is relatively new 
in the world. We need not be surprised that 
all the things we hold most dear are under 
calculated attack. 

To the despot, an enlightened citizen is 
a dangerous man. 

The disciples of Marx believe that, If néces- 
sary, they can play a waiting game and pick 
up the broken pieces of nations in the throes 
of troubles precipitated by the revolutionary 
harvest of capitalism. They are so wrong. 

However, the tree of freédom did not burst 
full-grown upon the modern scene. Free- 
dom cannot be taken for granted. We must 
strive for it and love it dearly. Such free- 
doms—to speak, to write, to assemble, to 
elect, to worship, to display intellectual curi- 
osity, yes, to criticlze—these have been 
bought with a price as the pages of history 
will testify. 

As an outstanding naval officer recently 
stated, “Freedom stimulated initiative in 
the American pioneer, it sparked the indus- 
trial revolution, it brought growth and viril- 
ity to our economy. The freedom to criti- 
cize has brought increasing integrity into 
our political life, Moreover, freedom of the 
human spirit is at the core of positive 
thought, it is the driving power behind cre- 
ativity and progress.” 

It is important to understand the funda- 
mentals of freedom. It is even more impor- 
tant to live it and to work daily at the task. 
Nothing good is ever achieved without work. 

We have a story to tell to the peoples of 
the earth. It is a story of the fruits of a 
genuine peoples capitalism. 

Nature blessed us with resources beyond 
compare. This Nation under God has known 
the birth of political, social, and economic 
freedom. Stewardship ts required of us— 
and we can do no less than to alleviate suf- 
fering, promote justice, and assure tranquil- 
lity wherever possible. 

Our representatives, diplomats, teachers, 
business men, tourists, our elements of mili- 
tary strength—these are scattered around 
the world. They represent a way of life 
that must prevail in this global struggle. 

The thousands of men under the white 
crosses did not die to make the world safe 
for the spread of communism. 

The father who made the supreme sacri- 
fice, the mother who gave up a son, the wife 
who gave up a husband, the happy homes 
denied by war and death—all these and more 
pressed a tremendous torch of responsibility 
into the hands of us—the living. 

We must search our souls, minds, and 
hearts. What have we done, what are we 
doing to keep trimmed and burning this 
torch of freedom? 
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We welcome the age of space and all the 
great discoveries still to be made. We wel- 
come the tapping of sources of inexhaustl- 
ble power. Thinking and praying people 
must meet the challenge of our country. 

Our finest battles are still in the future 
our greatest victories are yet to be won. 


Growth in the Food Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us tend to be completely un- 
aware of the background of businesses 
which we take for granted in this coun- 
try. Perhaps one business which most 
of us know very little about is that of 
food marketing. Accordingly, I found 
a recent speech entitled “Growth in the 
Food Industry,” given before the Sales 
Executive Club, New York City, most in- 
teresting. It was given by Mr. W. B. 
Murphy, president of Campbell Soup Co. 
I am not going to have the entire speech 
reprinted but I do believe that the key 
points will be of benefit and interest to 
all of us in the Congress, inasmuch a5 
the actions we take here do have effects 
in many ways in the food business and, 
of course, every other business. 

The article follows: 

Key Pornts or Speech sy Mr. W. B. MUR- 
PHY, PRESIDENT, CAMPBELL SOUP CO., AT THE 
Sates Executive CLUB, New Lokk, N.Y. 
The food business is enormous. It’s made 

up of a great many relatively small business- 
es. For example, the largest half dozen food 
processors do somewhat less than 10 percent 
of the total; it has a built-in consumer de- 
mand; it's easy to get into, but not as easy 
to stay in since losses can come suddenly | 
and pile up at a rapid rate; it’s subject to 
food fads, weather, politics, and Govern- 
ment controls of many kinds; it's fascinat- 
ing and challenging; it needs lots of re- 
search of many kinds, for its science is rela- 
tively unexplored and quite difficult; it 
ought to hold the highest fascination for 
scientifically inclined youngsters, but for 
the moment space science is in the lead; 
and lastly, Uke many other industries, the 
misbehavior of a tiny minority causes head- 
aches for the great majority. 

One need only walk through a modern 
supermarket to Judge the flerceness of 
competition for the consumers’ food dol- 
lars; but, no matter how strong this com- 
petition, there are many examples of food 
companies that have a long record of growth 
based on consistently furnishing the con- 
sumer superior value. 

About one-third of our business today 
comes from items we did not make 10 years 
ago, and almost every product we make has 
been improved during that period. We have 
determined that had we chosen 10 years 
ago to follow a policy of standing still, with- 
out new products or product and process 
improvements, today our business would be 
in the red instead of in the black. 

The first of these (less talked about ways 
of achieving business growth) is attention 
to the single unit. Our history has been 
built around the slogan that “every can con- 
tains our business reputation.” Now, W® 
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Produce billions of individual cans, pack- 

Ages, loaves, and so forth. But Mrs. Con- 

er opens a single package, prepares, and 

tastes it. Subconsciously or consciously 

the is judging the product, the brand name 

the company. The business will make 

or not with that decision. So, you 

des, each single unit of a product is of vital 
Importance to the health of a business. 

is no measuring service that one 

fan buy to determine the effectiveness of 

-of-mouth-advertising,” but * * * it 

is Probably the most potent form of adver- 

and it is also the kind of advertising 

that allows a superior quality product to be 

Marketed with a relatively small amount of 

Hlevision, radio, publication, display or other 

orm of paid advertising. 

same principle of giving attention to 

the individual unit is especially important 

in our dealings with people. For the same 

Teason that we don't think of consumers as 

the Mass market and individual farmers as 

the rural community, we don’t think of 

hourly workers as a labor force or of manage- 

Ment people as a supervisory organization, 

but rather we think of them as individuals, 

of whom is important in the quality 

i his or her work and in his or her regard 

or the company. 

continued success of a company hinges 

in considerable part on the intangible of 

employee morale and effectiveness, which, in 

depends on the attention paid to the 

individual, 

We have our greatest successes when we 

d a high value into a product and then 

ell it at a modest marketing cost * * * 

on this very effective and free “word- 

°f-mouth-advertising” to supplement the 
te amount of paid advertising. 

The housewife is a pretty cated in- 
“vidual. * © © her eyes and her ears are the 
Teciptents of a tremendous number of adver- 

messages and are in the main 
Wite keen and discerning. 


Wesley Haines: School Safety Patrol 
Citation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


oF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
very much that my extremely busy 
schedule last week. made it im- 
Possible for me to participate in the an- 
Qual American Automobile Association 
Program at the White House on Friday 
gnizing heroic deeds performed by 
members of our school safety 
Patrol. 


Iam very pleased that an Ohio patrol 
r, Wesley Haines, who is the son 
Of Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Haines, 523 Neg- 
ley Place, Dayton, Ohio, was a partici- 
Pant receiving a medal citation from 
President John F. Kennedy. 
I commend: this young Ohio patrol 
ber for his heroic action, and I ask 
ous consent that the facts sur- 
ing Wesley's heroic deed be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
There being no objection, the citation 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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MEDAL CITATION 


Patrol Member Wesley Haines was on duty 
at the busy intersection of Salem and Su- 
perior Avenues on June 7, 1961, when a 
heavy thunderstorm struck. There was 
three-lane traffic in both directions. Wesley 
was instructed to have a group of children 
wait until the next green signal. Charles 
Mathews, aged 7, didn’t wait and slipped past 
Wesley's outstretched arms into Salem Ave- 
nue. As the first-grader approached the 
middle of the street the light changed and 
cars began to move. The little boy slipped 
and fell on the wet pavement. Police of- 
ficers in a cruiser stopped nearby observed 
Wesley dart into the street, pick up Charles, 
and carry him to the curb away from the 
moving cars. Wesley’s alert thinking, and 
brave action, without thought of personal 
danger, saved the youngster from serious 
injury. 


Law Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, at a recent 
dinner in Angola, Ind., honoring Lt. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, one of the speakers 
was Judge James E. Emmert, who spoke 
on the subject “Law Day.“ His address 
brings to mind again much of the history 
of our present society based upon liberty 
under law and includes a timely warn- 
ing against undue concentration of gov- 
ernmental power. This should be read 
by all thoughtful Americans. 

The address follows: 

Law Day 


The Congress, by joint resolution, has 
designated May 1 of each year as Law Day 
on which we rededicate ourselves to the 
ideals of equality and justice under law. 
From what we find in the daily news, both 
in this country and over the world, the 
struggle for freedom under law is far from 
secure either at home or abroad. 

The commonplace we take for granted. 
Too often we forget our debt to the past, and 
the history of American liberty which has 
permitted each individual to work out his 
own salvation and happiness with the least 
interference by the state. 

But the struggle for American liberty did 
not begin here. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, our Federal Constitution with its 
Bill of Rights, do not constitute our first 
written guarantee of liberty. Nor were the 
first documents written herein, or even in the 
English language for that matter. The bar- 
ons could not write, so the clergy wrote the 
noble sentiments and coyenants in Latin. 

At a meadow called Runneymede, not far 
from London, in 1215 the indignant barons 
of the land forced King John to agree to the 
great Magna Carta. It blazed a new trail 
in the path of liberty under law. It 
guaranteed a right to trial by jury, and 
speedy justice. It recognized the “law of the 
land,” which before too long came to mean 
due process of law. 

Chapter 89 of the charter stated: 

“No freeman shall be arrested, or detained 
in prison, or deprived of his freehold, or 
outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
molested; and we will not set forth against 
him, or send against him, unless by the law- 
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Lord Coke said this provided a trial by 
jury, pursuant to due process of law. 

Chapter 40 guaranteed “to no one will we 
sell, to no one will we refuse or delay right 
or justice.” 

What beautiful language. It reads like 
the King James version of the Holy Writ. 
The great charter became even greater with 
the passing of time. Six times Parliament 
made the various kings reaffirm this greatest 
document in the history of due process of 
law. We even find therein a prohibition 
against incompetent judges, It said: 

“We will appoint as justices, constables, 
sheriffs or bailiffs only such as know the law 
of the realm, and mean to observe it well” 
(ch. 45). 

With but few exceptions since the Amer!- 
can Revolution, our judges have been able, 
independent, and without fear in preserving 
our ancient liberties, and expanding the con- 
cept of the law of the land to embrace new 
conditions as they arise. 

“By the law of the land is most clearly 
intended the general law; a law, which 
hears before it condemns; which proceeds 
upon inquiry, and renders judgment only 
after trial. The meaning is, that every citi- 
zen shall hold his life, liberty, property, and 
immunities under the protection of the gen- 
eral rules which govern society. Everything 
which may pass under the form of an enact- 
ment, is not, therefore, to be considered the 
law of the land. If this were so, acts of 
attainder, bills of pains and penalties, acta 
of confiscation, acts reversing Judgments, and 
acts directly transfering one man's estate to 
another, legislative judgments, decrees and 
forfeitures in all possible forms would be the 
law of the land” (Hughes, p. 108). 

It was quite natural for our colonial patri- 
ots to think the law of the land in England 
was the law of the land in the Colonies. 
Lord Coke's Institutes and Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries had well educated the colonial 
lawyers on the rights of Englishmen in Eng- 
land. The Magna Carta, the Petition of 
Rights, and the BIN of Rights enacted by 
Parliament protected the colonists just the 
same as they protected the English freemen 
at home. When the Crown and Parliament 
said the same law did not apply in America, 
and backed up their position with troops, 
revolution resulted, not for a new law of 
the land, but for the same law of the land 
that obtained in England. 

The Declaration of Independence was his- 
tory repeating itself. The Federal Constitu- 
tion, with its Bill of Rights, and the 14th 
amendment, haye constituted a modern 
Magna Carta for the protection of liberty 
and freedom for the greatest nation in the 
history of the world. 

Our Government is restrained by a writ- 
ten Constitution, which is difficult to amend, 
and which is the supreme law of the land. 
On the other hand Parliament could to- 
morrow legally repeal or abolish the Magna 
Carta, the Petition of Rights, and their Bill 
of Rights. It is a slow and deliberate proc- 
ess to amend our Constitution. No tempo- 
rary majority can enslave us, or deprive us of 
our present liberties. Our Bill of Rights 
and the 14th amendment will always be a 
part of the supreme law of the land. Only 
a revolution could change that, 

Our Federal Constitution, including the 
Bill of Rights and the 14th amendment pro- 
tects our personal liberties as well as our 
property rights. We often hear it said per- 
sonal rights are more important than prop- 
erty rights. There may be some element of 
truth in this position for a short time, but 
if the citizen has no right to earn money, 
and to keep a fair share of what he earns 
for himself and his family, he has lost his 
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personal freedom at the same time. When 
the cave man pursued and killed a deer, he 
had reduced it to possession, and made it 
his. He had title to the deer. If a bigger 
and stronger cave man by force of arms 
took the deer away from him, he not only 
deprived the owner of his property, but he 
deprived the owner and his family of the 
right to live, for without food they died. 
Wherever the State confiscates the earnings 
of its citizens by taxation, by direct seizure, 
or indirectly by inflation, the liberties of the 
citizen are gore, he just becomes a slave 
existing to support and perpetuate the 
tyranny of government. 

It would be well for us to recall some of 
the constitutional guarantees of American 
liberty. The writ of habeas corpus may not 
be suspended unless in time of rebellion or 
invasion. By this great writ any citizen may 
haye a court examine into the legality of 
his imprisonment. No ex post facto law 
may be enacted. An act not a crime when 
committed, cannot become a crime by sub- 
sequent legislative enactment. Congress can 
make no law for the establishment of a re- 
ligion, or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or the press. The people have the right to 
peaceably assemble, and to petition govern- 
ment for redress wrongs. They have the 
right to bear arms, as it was understood at 
the time of the American Revolution. No 
man's person or his house is subject to un- 
reasonable search or seizure. It is still the 
law in America by constitutional enactment 
that a man’s home is his castle, as it was 
when Lord Chatham said: “The poorest man 
may, in his cottage, bid defiance to all the 
forces of the Crown. It may be frail; its 
roof may shake; the wind may blow through 
it; the storm may enter; the rain may enter, 
but the King of England may not enter; all 
his forces dare not cross the threshold of the 
ruined tenement.” 

No man can be tried twice for the same 
offense, nor can he be compelled to be a 
witness against himself. The Colonists re- 
membered too well how torture had been 
used to wring confessions from innocent 
men, The poorest man in the land has a 
right to trial by jury, to know the crime he 
is charged with, and obtain witnesses for 
himself. Excessive bail is prohibited, as well 
as excessive fines and cruel and inhuman 
punishment, 

Neither the Federal Government nor any 
State may deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. 
The spirit of chapter 39 of the Magna Carta 
giving the freemen the protection of “the 
law of the land” is with us every day of our 
lives. Chapter 40 which says: “To no one 
will we refuse or delay right or justice” has 
become a part of due process, and a part of 
the law of the land. 

Government may not impair the obliga- 
tion of contracts, nor may it confiscate one 
man's property for another, or take his prop- 
erty for a public use without paying just 
compensation, The confiscation of private 
property without compensation when fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion is no better 
than seizure of property by conquest, It is 
a return to the law of the jungle, and any 
nation which expropriates property within 
its boundaries is warring upon civilized so- 
ciety, which can only result in eventual 
hunger and death for its people. We might 
as well contend that stealing is moral if 
committed by the state. No man will work 
if the fruits of his labor will be stolen by 
5 no matter what the excuse may 


Every dictatorship always purports to act 
for the benefit of its subjects. Its cruel and 
uncivilized rule is justified on the excuse 
that the end justifies the means. If the 
individuals are to be free under a rule or 
law, the means always becomes as important 
as the ends to be accomplished. The power 
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of government is always the most heady 
wine, intoxicating to those who use it. 
“Power corrupts, and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.” 

The law cannot permit less than full com- 
Pliance with its safeguards for liberty. A 
very famous Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States once wrote: 

“Illegitimate and unconstitutional prac- 
tices get their first footing in that way, 
namely: by silent approaches and slight 
deviations from legal modes of procedure. 
This can only be obviated by adhering to the 
rule that constitutional provisions for the 
security of person and property should be 
liberally construed. A close and literal con- 
struction deprives them of half their 
efficacy and leads to gradual depreciation of 
the right, as if it consisted more in sound 
than in substance. It is the duty of the 
courts to be watchful for the constitutional 
rights of the citizen, and against any stealthy 
encroachments thereon.” 

“Little strokes fell great oaks.” It is pos- 
sible to lose constitutional liberty a small bit 
at a time. So far our courts have been 
vigilant in preserving due process of law and 
the law of the land. If they are to err, let it 
always be in behalf of the freedom of the 
individual against the overwhelming power 
of government, As Woodrow Wilson said: 

“The history of liberty is a history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
increase of it. When we resist, therefore, the 
concentration of power, we are resisting the 
processes of death, because concentration of 
power is what always precedes the destruc- 
tion of human liberties.” 


Colorado Celebrates a Century of Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
history of the State of Colorado is rich 
with stories of gold and silver mining. 
Indeed, the mining of these two precious 
metals represents an important role in 
the economic development of this great 
State, but I would call to the attention 
of my colleagues that Colorado is par- 
ticularly well blessed with an abundance 
of natural resources, and not the least 
among them is oil. The production of 
oil in Colorado is now in its 100th year, 
and with your permission, I will insert 
in the Recorp an article from a recent 
edition of American Petroleum Institute 
publication, “Oil Facts.” 

The article follows: 

COLORADO CELEBRATES A CENTURY OF OTL; 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTION Tors GOLD AND 
SILVER 
The oil industry in Colorado is observing 

its 100th birthday this year. 

It was in April of 18627 less than 3 years 
after Col, Edwin L, Drake completed his pio- 
neer oil well in Titusville, Pa., that, accord- 
ing to legend, an early settler sank a 50-foot 
water well and found oil near the town of 
Florence. The Florence-Canon City field, 
which still has about 28 producing wells, is 
said to be second in age only to the field 
tapped by Drake, 

Earlier this year the Colorado Legislature, 
in recognition of a century of oil, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution noting the im- 
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portant role its leading mineral industry has 
played in the State's economy. 

In 1961, for example, the State produced 
46,746,000 barrels of crude oil. 

The year before, the value of the crude 
produced in the State, totaled $137,660,000, 
which far outstripped the gold and silver for 
which the State is traditionally known. 


Proposed Withholding of Tax on Interest 
and Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, of the 
many letters I have received from senior 
citizens of my State protesting ag 
the proposed withholding tax on interest 
and dividends, two have seem to me 
be excellent examples, although no more 
sincere or expressive than many others. 
One was written by a distinguished jurist 
who retired from the bench many years 
ago whose name I shall withhold. I have 
permission to disclose the name and resi- 
dence of the author of the second letter. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two letters may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 11, 1962. 

Dear Senator: I have not yet written 
you about the tax bill pending, with the 
purpose of withholding interest and divi- 
dends at the source. That is not because 
I have no strong feelings about it. As you 
know I am one of the old people that the 
leaders in Washington worry so much about. 
I have to spread my small income so as to 
keep up with seasonal expenses, Last April 
1 I had a dividend come in which enabled 
me to clear up current bills, including winter 
fuel. If 20 percent had been held I could 
not have paid my bills. 

Why should I, who have always returned 
my income to Uncle Sam, leaning over back- 
wards, be penalized for the few compara- 
tively, who cheat? 

I suggest that if anybody is concerned 
about old people, one of the best things they 
could do would be to let us oldsters have 
the use of our own money. 


Sincerely yours, 
ee, 


Hixs Dax, N.H. 
: April 19, 1962. 
Senator Norris Corron, 
Washingion, D.C. 

Drar SENATOR Corron: Statisticians tell 
us that longevity in our State of New Hamp” 
shire rates high and I am one of the group 
of oldtimers. t 

In 1958 I retired at age of 67 years, no 
from choice or inability. During my 
as owner of a small business our family edu- 
cated four children and managed to accumu- 
late a few depreciated dollars which we de- 
posited in savings banks to care for n 
during years of retirement. 

Our first income tax return after retire- 
ment, for year of 1958, did not please 
Internal Revenue Service, as our tax obliga” 
tion was zero. After investigating the "ex- 
cessive’ medical expenses for care of an 
invalid wife the word was received that the 
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tax return was “accepted as filed.” 
year we have listed in our returns 

All interest from all sources even though we 

do not owe any tax. i 

The pending tax reform legislation pro- 

Poses to withhold taxes which are not owed 

savings that elderly citizens depend 
Upon to continue paying for the increasing 
Cost of living. 

I must confess as to our luxuries. We 
Own a 14-foot wooden boat and a springer 
SPaniel dog, both of which are subject to 
local taxes and licenses. To save additional 
tax expenses we can dispose of the boat be- 
fore the proposed Federal boat assessment 

es law. 

Senator Corton, I believe you are ready 
and willing to do all you can for the senior 
Citizens. If it is too late to rescue our sayings 
and boats we will appreciate your efforts to 
help keep the taxgrabbers away from our 


Each 


Yours sincerely, 
Prentiss W. TAYLOR. 


President Kennedy Applauds Matson 
Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on May 
4, 80 years ago, Capt. William Matson 
Zalled his ship into the Hawaiian harbor 
for the first time. Since then the Mat- 
80n Navigation Co., has been an essential 

between Hawaii and the United 
States mainland. The contribution that 
the Matson Line had made to the well- 
being and economy of Hawaii helped 
immeasurably to bring statehood to 
Hawaii. The May 4 edition of the New 
York Times carried President Kennedy's 
Congratulations to the Matson Line. I 
Ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp 


There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
From the New York Times, May 4, 1962 


Y APPLAUDS MATSON LINE For 80-YEAR 
Service TO HAWAI 


Wasuincton, May 3.—President Kennedy 
congrutulated the Matson Navigation Co. to- 
day on its 80th anniversary of service to 
Hawaii. 

In a telegram to Randolph Sevier, head of 
the lines, the President said: 

“May I extend my heartiest congratula- 
tions to the Matson lines on the occasion 
Of the 80th anniversary of its service to the 
Rawatian islands. The Matson lines is among 
the pioneers of service in the Pacific and 

an important link between the 
mainland and its 50th State.” 

Defense Secr Robert S. McNamara, 
fn? sailed in 1937 as an ordinary seaman on 

Matson freighter Maunalei, sent this 

to Mr. Sevier: 
Congratulations on the 80th anniversary 
Sf Captain Matson’s first sailing of the Em- 
ma Claudina into Hilo Bay, the beginning 
2 the Matson lines’ service to the islands 

or these many decades. As you know, I 
1 these waters during my college days 

at the University of California) and have 

y happy memories.” 
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Capt. William Matson sailed the 3-masted, 
$00-ton Emma Claudina from San Francisco 
to Hilo, Hawalli, arriving there for the first 
time May 4, 1882. The ship was the line's 
first. 


The Matson fleet was requisitioned by the 
Government for World War I service and 
transported troops and materials to Europe. 
Captain Matson died October 11, 1917, a 
month before the armistice, 


Venture Management and National 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the future 
of our Nation depends upon the success 
of the U.S. free enterprise system cre- 
ating the wherewithal to build progress. 

Recently, I was privileged to revive an 
article by Karl Bostrom, chairman of the 
board of the Bostrom Corp., of Milwau- 
kee, entitled “Venture Management and 
National Growth.” 

The creative, thought-provoking arti- 
cles: reflects a business-eye views of 
trends and challenge in our economy; 
jolts a reader out of a-taken-for-granted 
attitude toward our economic system; 
taunts one with the reality of economic 
illiteracy in this country; and reminds 
one sharply that—unless the traditional 
spirit of entrepreneurship is revived—our 
free enterprise system—too greatly fet- 
ished with a drive for security rather 
than for entrepreneurship—may be seri- 
ously jeopardized. 

Refiecting a hard look by a business- 
man at his chosen profession, the article, 
I think, merits the consideration of Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 4 

From the Advanced Management Once 

Executive, March 1962] 
VENTURE MANAGEMENT AND NATIONAL 
GROWTH 
(By Karl Bostrom) 

We should now know that this Nation 
faces challenges which in scope and in reach 
of history are beyond words—both the in- 
ternal and external assaults on our open 
society stagger the imaginations of those 
who can see. As the problems are many, so 
the solutions are many, but one factor and 
only one underlies all solutions—produc- 
tivity. 

So it was at the dawn of neolithic man, 
and so it is still. Only a growing national 
income will provide the resources for the 
solutions, whether they be defense or educa- 
tion, motivation or culture, for the func- 
tioning of a free society. And within the 
processes of expanding national growth are 
inherent many of the moral advances we 
need as we move forward. 

PRODUCTIVITY IS THE FUNDAMENTAL FACT 

Productivity is the fundamental fact. It 
was fundamental in World War I, II, and 
in the Korean war. So it is now in the cold 
war, with one difference. Under declared war 
we would use total planning as an economic 
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Weapon. Today we must do the same job 
through voluntary means supported by per- 
missive planning. 

In advancing our greatness as the most 
productively powerful nation the world has 
ever known, our United States must con- 
tinue as the leader in achieving worid or- 
der through confederations of free men. 

We must meet not only the challenge of 
the total economic planning of the Com- 
munist worlds, but the mounting free com- 
petitive challenge from our allies. At the 
some time we must lead in a joint effort in 
solving the staggering problems of ralsing 
the productivity of the new developing na- 
tions and of our own country. 

The central theme of this paper is that 
this challenge cannot be met only through 
public and private planning or through in- 
creased capital investment and finan- 
cial manipulations in our own and 
other free and neutral countries. These 
partial planning policies and the offer of 
public and private capital are seen not only 
in the foreign aid programs, but in the 
burgeoning lending activities of the Small 
Business Administration, the venture capi- 
tal programs of the small business invest- 
ment companies, and the urban and area 
redevelopment programs. 

Much of this-approach is surely needed, 
but if money and planning were the sole 
answers to our problems in times of peace 
we would not have a $9 billion farm sur- 
plus and a bankrupt farm program, which 
has turned literally millions of hardy, in- 
novating, enterprising farmers into con- 
testants for Federal tax dollars. . 

The farm program got underway with the 
Morrill and the Homestead Acts signed by 
Lincoln during the Civil War in 1862 and 
exploded with the massive production of 
farm tractors and farm implements starting 
in 1920. Combined with 75 years of research 
into scientific farming, resulting in im- 
proved use of land, seeds, and fertilizers, the 
virtual elimination of horse and human 
muscle powers starting in the twenties, cre- 
ated the most productive agricultural system 
in the world. 

But instead of a free marketing economy, 
there were substitute systems, including 
planned distribution, support of coopera- 
tives and Federal subsidies, with free mar- 
kets remaining in some areas. But the 
more appalling imbalance in terms of na- 
tional productivity is that 50 percent of the 
farms are producing only 10 percent of the 
products with hundreds of thousands of 
farm families living on subsistence levels. 

Today, we are again falling into the same 
pitfall by depending almost entirely on eco- 
nomic theories which prescribe capital 
financing through Government and business 
to take us to the promised land, through 
subsidies, lower taxes, lower interest rates, 
automation, and planning. 


ARE OVERLOOKING THE ENTERPRISING 
CAPACITIES 

These are necessary, but In the process we 
are overlooking the en „ competi- 
tive, and innovating capacities of over half 
of our economy which are resident in people 
in medium and small enterprises and 
the self-employed, numbering in the 
millions. And surprisingly, the large cor- 
porations which depend on literally hordes 
of these millions as suppliers, buyers, dis- 
tributors, and servicemen, and other thou- 
sands for growth through acquisition and 
mergers, give hardly more than lip service to 
their vital role. 

No one has stated the situation better than 
Harries-Clichy Peterson who says in a de- 
finitive article titled “A Tonic for Enter- 
prise,” published in the summer, 1961, issue 
of Business Horizons: 

“Except in small businesses, entrepreneur- 
ship has become the province of a few top 
businessmen and is actually practiced 
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by even fewer. It has come dangerously 
close to being bred out of middle manage- 
ment. A top position (or enterprising) is re- 
quired because the entrepreneur must be em- 
powered to act, to venture, to argue back, 
and to fight for convictions. The entrepre- 
neur must also be a man of dreams, imagina- 
tion, intuition, and creativity, plus analytical 
ability, strong convictions, persistence, ag- 
gressiveness, great energy, and willingness to 
take risks. These traits are not always con- 
sistent with the political responsibilities de- 
manded for reaching, and remaining at, the 
top. Moreover, comfortable riskless com- 
mand privileges often are sought as the re- 
ward for success in previous hard entrepre- 
neurial work.“ 

No country in the history of the world 
has had such a proving ground for risk- 
takers and pioneers as we had in the devel- 
opment of the West. Nor has any other 
country ever had such an influx of pioneers 
and risktakers as the Immigrants who moved 
into this country in the 19th and 20th cen- 
tury. 

THE IDEAL OF ENTERPRISING IS THERE 

Yet, as the consequence of communica- 
tions and organization technology applied 
to another social invention, the corporation, 
_we have steadily bled out of the population, 
both in our schools and in our jobs, the 
ideal of enterprising, the exhilaration and 
high motivation of being on one's own. 
The ideal is there, however, as witness the 
hundreds of thousands of enterprisers, brave 
but ill-equipped, moving continuously in 
and out of business. 

We are awakening to our Nation's eco- 
nomic illiteracy—the astonishing ignorance 
of the many, including intellectuals, of the 
relation between private property, free en- 
terprise, and freedom, Even the most cur- 
rent programs in this area are not concerned 
with fostering enterprisers and job-creators, 
but with educating employees who will rec- 
ognize a job description when they see one, 
and at the same time, learn how to move up 
the ladder of the hierarchical organization 
structure in business, government, labor 
unions, schools and other institutions, and 
thereby achieve security. 

Decisions involving uncertainty’ must be 
shunned apparently at any cost. The slo- 
gan is: “On to the computers to total secu- 
rity.” The freedom to risk, to act has been 
replaced by the freedom to be secure. 

Even the two monumental studies made 
on schools of business and education of 
American businessmen, under grants from 
the Ford and Carnegie Foundations, gin- 
gerly skirt the whole subject of entre- 
preneurship and confine most of their 
analyses to the inadequacy of training meth- 
ods for the middie and top management of 
the larger corporations. 

The Small Business Administration 
(SBA), a U.S. Government agency in Wash- 
ington, D.C., has done an excellent job with 
extremely limited funds in providing infor- 
mation pamphlets and booklets for small 
business. But, SBA also has had only very 
limited success in collaborating with col- 
leges and universities throughout the coun- 
try in carrying out management courses 
for medium and small independent busi- 
ness. Many of the SBA courses dealing with 
administration management in “existing” 
firms are attended by middle-management 
technicians in the larger companies. 

As an educational force, however, SBA is 
limited not only by money for this purpose, 
but by inadequate knowledge on how and 
with what to reach the 4% million medium 
and small independent businesses and addi- 
tional millions of sole proprietors of our 
economy. This same lack of knowledge ex- 
ists in the large corporations who are be- 
coming disturbed by the declining number 
of “self starters” in their ranks. 
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ECONOMIC ILLITERACY, A DRAG ON PRODUCTIVITY 


Economic illiteracy is surely a drag on our 
national productivity, but what can be said 
for the fact that the Federal Government in 
its current budget is spending well over $1 
billion in research to improve our health 
and increase our agricultural surplus, but 
not a cent for research in the innovating 
and entrepreneural improvement of millions 
of independent businesses? Or the large and 
small foundations, whose capital was created 
by great entrepreneurs, yet who spend their 
hundreds of millions for the same health, 
education, and welfare services and almost 
nothing to probe the mystique that created 
those capital funds? 

The knowledge with which to stimulate 
innovation and enterprise in our increas- 
ingly complex economy just doesn't exist, 
because neither our Government nor our 
educational institutions have given much 
thought to the question. Moreover, the 
educational models for small business are 
primarily taken from large business. 

Prof. Albert K. Wickesbarg in “Organiza- 
tion Relationships in the Growing Small 
Manufacturing Firm,” and SBA sponsored 
research project, says: 

“Yet almost all such publications (for 
small business) are judicial in tone. They 
imply that their contents represent “good” 
managerial practice, which should, therefore, 
be adopted by managerial personnel of small 
businesses. At the same time, however, no 
attempt is made to determine just what 
small businesses should adopt these “good” 
practices., The assumption is that these 
practices should be applied regardless of 
number of employees, dollar sales, levels of 
personal ability and interest, geographic 
location, and many other variables. 

A corollary assumption is that such prac- 
tices have been tested, perfected, and found 
to work profitably in large corporations and 
therefore should be transferred intact to the 
small firm. * * * It is, however, the belief 
of tHe author that greater caution should 
be exercised in drawing up such prescrip- 
tións: © s-e» 

Caution indeed. 

This evaluation is not surprising, of course, 
because it is a rarity to find teachers and 
writers on the needs of medium and smail 
independent business who have faced the 
entrepreneural risk or even toyed with the 
idea. The same holds true for middle and 
top management in the large corporations, 
and their consultants and service agencies. 
And this is also largely true for most admin- 
istrative personnel and advisers.to govern- 
ment at all levels, in the foundations, and 
other institutions, including our great busi- 
ness associations. 


CHECKLIST FOR GOING INTO BUSINESS 


The SBA, in its Small Marketers Aids (No. 
71., Sept. 1961), has an excellent “checklist 
for going into business” which consists of 
100 questions. But this number far from 
exhausts the list. A recent study showed 
that there can be 300 to 400 different types 
of decisions in the management area, and 
the medium and small business is usually 
faced by most of them as is the top man- 
agement of any corporation. 

All that has been said here is no more 
than a mere preface, and the conclusion 
must be that we know appallingly Little 
about the concept of independent venture 
management. 

The fact of life of the independent me- 
dium- and small-size business is the short- 
term monopoly. The small and medium in- 
dependent business must continually be 
replenished by “risk decisions” because in 
terms of size it perforce lacks depth in its 
innovations and lacks extensive markets 
with which to meet the buffeting of con- 
tinued change by both the internal and 
external environment. Size and the limi- 
tations of the short-term monopoly do not 
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permit the leisurely explorations through 
extensive market and product research, nor 
seldom are there sufficient funds to permit 
even a modest failure or two. 

In addition, the money, time, and effort 
that the independent venture manager risks 
are his own and are usually and irretrievably 
lost when he fails. 

Compare him with the employee in the 
structured institutions of government, edu- 
cation, and in publicly and privately own 
large corporations and other institutions: 
who loses little and may even gain in 
experience and skills if he fails. The latter 
may have a temporary job setback and a few 
weeks’ loss of pay. But even this loss is not 
too significant if he has not failed on ® 
grandiose scale, such as happens to the pres- 
ident of a large corporation if he undertakes 
risks in good faith on a comparable basis 
with other people’s money. The relative 
magnitude of failure for independent busi- 
ness, however, is usually total and devastat- 
ing because of size. 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES AND THE ECONOMISTS 


Obviously, no one is in a position to give # 
complete outline of what constitutes the ra- 
tionale for independent venture manage 
ment. It has long been said that “manage” 
ment Is getting things done through people + 
but it has not been the behavioral sciences 
which have been concerned with national 
economic growth, but the economists. With 
a few notable exceptions, the economists 
have attempted to work back from histori! 
accounting evidence and have come up wit 
the idea that capital funds, lower taxes. 
planning, and pump-priming are the pri- 
mary requisites for an achieving, highly pro- 
ductive society. 

Neither venture capital nor planning PY 
others can in the first instance create or t 
independent managers. Continuous innova- 
tion is the inherent need in the entrepreneut. 
plus willingness to risk, and this need 
before the one for capital. : 

The groundwork for an understanding 
of the true nature of this problem has now 
been laid in a monumental and se 
study, titled “The Achieving Society,” DY 
Dr. David C. McClelland, professor psychol- 
ogy in the Department of Social Relations at 
Harvard University, under a Ford Foundation 
project. The significance of McCleliand’s 
work is shown by an unusual two-page criti- 
cal review by Dr. Everett E. Hagen, professor 
of economics at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, which appeared in science 
(Nov. 17, 1961, vol. 134, No. 3490). 
Hagen concluded: 

“Yet this is a book of ideas and evidence 
that cannot be ignored. Too many econ- 
omists have believed that low-income coun- 
tries fail to develop simply because they are 
too poor to finance development or ha 
markets too small to induce investment; 
many scientists or engineers have thought 
that, by the injection of a little scien 
method or a little system analysis, the prop- 
lem could readily be solved; and so on. 
such person with an open mind who 
this book or who reads selected chapters that 
interest him will be quite as naive there- 
after.” 

In terms of future needs the United States 
is also a low income” country. If then W? 
are going to move forward and continue 
lead the world as a free enterprise 5 
the time is now to take cognizance of the fact 
that national growth is made by innova 
who use the tools and techniques of mon 
and planning after they have ideas and ars 
motivated to risk their money, time, and 
effort in the free market, and not the other 
way around. 

This fact is what Peterson, an expert in 
the ¢reation of enterprise in low- 
countries, has discovered. This is 
the conclusion from the outstanding work 
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Boing on at the International Industrial 

elopment Center at Stanford University. 
Yet, we have no counterpart research work on 
dur own entrepreneurs. 

In a talk before a group of independent 

at Roosevelt University where 
I attempted to highlight some of the factors 
an independent owner-operator must bear in 
Mind, I said: 

“To be a competent manager of a thriving 
independent company you have to remain an 
enterpriser, an innovator accommodating to 
Change. You must: 

“1. Make sure that after your first success 
Your original persistence does not invert it- 
Self into resistance to change. Remember, 
You seldom have more than a short-term 
Monopoly in any new product, process, or 
Service you may think up. 

“2. Strive for perfection, Believe in your 
Own abilities, but don't let this blind you 
to the abilities of others; pick the best help 
Jou can find and delegate. 

“8. Don't under-value yourself or the 
bright opportunities for others in your com- 
Pany and thereby over-value the cost of ex- 
Pert professionals to help you. Be willing to 
Pay the top price for their services and then 
delegate. e 

4. Don't be seduced by your first suc- 
Cesses, Set up new goals—write them 
down—restudy them from time to time. De- 
velop new ‘short-term monopolies’ while 
Your competitors start feeding on the car- 
Casses of your old successes. 

“5. Problems of change can be best accom- 
Modated in the growing company through 
Organization. Make the study of organiza- 
tion your full-time hobby. Express it 

‘ough your company.” 

We have no richer mother-lode of experi- 
ence than the tens of thousands of growing 
and already successful small enterprisers. 
Believing this to be so, the SAM in Milwaukee 
Organized the first Council of Independent 
Managers (CIM-SAM), which is now in its 

d year and still struggling to develop a 
und program of self-help and self-develop- 
Ment through its own resources. Typical of 
free enterprisers, we who are members of CIM 
are seeking to innovate a program that 
Suits us. 

MUST INCLUDE THE MILLIONS OF PIONEERS 


We now hopefully seek to spread our self- 
lp program by creating CIM’s in all SAM 
Chapters; and, if there isn't a chapter, we 
dan create one to have a CIM-SAM group 
Come to life. This, we hope, will be our 
Way to spur the national growth and meet 
challenge of our time. Like the old 
tier, the new frontier must include the 
Millions of pioneers in all fields, too many 
ot whom are largely dormant in our midst, or 
are moving too slowly or have come to a 
Stop because of the lack of appreciation of 
their role by the rest of economy. 

This is the fundamental challenge we face. 
It is up to all our public and private in- 
Stitutions to help initiate a new entrepre- 
neural explosion that will put us back on 
the high road of national growth and world 

ership. The entrepreneural role is 
denied and derided in the totalitarian state. 
fete is our real weapon and that of the free 
ld. 


Missile Sites in Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
about 2 years ago the members of the 
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Alaska congressional delegation were 
told by a highly placed general in the 
Air Force, that Alaska’s strategic im- 
portance had waned with the advent of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles; that 
its comparative nearness to Russia and 
Red China did not substantially matter 
because distance was of little conse- 
quence in delivering intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, and that the need could 
be met much more cheaply by putting 
ICBM sites in States other than Alaska. 
Needless to say we protested vigorously 
against such line of thinking, and have 
continued to do so. 

Happily this negative attitude as to 
the usefulness of Alaska in the interest 
of the national defense seems to have 
changed, as evidenced by a recent an- 
nouncement from the Pentagon. The 
following commentary in regard to recent 
developments along this line contained 
in an Anchorage Daily Times’ editorial 
on April 26 ably summarizes the situa- 
tion. 

This editorial which I commend to my 
colleagues for their scrutiny and con- 
sideration reads as follows: 

ALASKA MISSILE SITES STRATEGICALLY PLACED 

Confirmation by Senator BARTLETT that a 
network of Minuteman missile sites will be 
established in Alaska was indeed important 
news. 

It provided some evidence that the stra- 
tegic importance of Alaska is not going un- 
recognized in Washington, where this State 
has often been regarded as a military step- 
child. 

Many military and political leaders have 
urged the officials in Washington to estab- 
lish long- and intermediate-range striking 
forces in Alaska. In support of their sug- 
gestions are many factors of such overriding 
importance that the wonder is why the 
weapons have not been placed here sooner. 

A missile weapon system in Alaska has the 
military advantage of being nearer this Na- 
tion’s potential enemy targets. 

By polar trajectory, Alaska is thousands of 
miles nearer Russia and Red China than 
any possible location in other States. The 
reduced distance between launching pads 
here and the potential targets is calculated 
to improve the accuracy and thereby the ef- 
fectiveness of the weapons. 

Land is available to the Federal Govern- 
ment in great quantities in Alaska, at no 
cost. This is opposed to the expensive real 
estate in other areas of the Nation where 
the Federal Government does not own as 
much land. 

Missile stations in Alaska can be dispersed 
in remote areas, far from population cen- 


ters. Such bases are also far removed from ` 


the great industrial centers of the conti- 
nental United States, but they are still on 
territory controlled by this Nation. This 
factor is important, as the U.S. weapons pro- 
gram often extends-to foreign nations in 
which the political conditions are, at best, 
uncertain. 

American money spent on missile net- 
works in Alaska remains in the United States. 
The local political considerations are in line 
with the best interests of the United States. 

So long as it is urgent that the United 
States prepare militarily to strike back and 
destroy an aggressor, the military importance 
of Alaska must not be overlooked. 

Someday, perhaps, when mankind learns 
to live together, the resources of all nations 
can be put to better uses than the manufac- 
ture of death-dealing weapons. Until that 
day, however, survival will depend on 
strength. If we must—and there is no 
doubt that we must—have missile-borne 
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weapons, Alaska is a logical place to have 
them for the sake of national security. 
Senator BARTLETT'S statements yesterday in 
Washington lent an official alr to the earlier 
reports, published unofficially in the Times, 
that missile stations were to be placed here, 
Confirmation by such a highly placed in- 
dividual as Senator BARTLETT, who is a mem- 
ber of the Senate Armed Forces Committee. 
can be construed as clear evidence that the 
8 Department has this important plan 


Philippine War Damage Rehabilitation 
SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


(Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, 
joined the gentleman from W 
in introducing an amended form of the 
bill to complete payments authorized un- 
der the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946, which bill unfortunately was voted 
down last week due in part to a great 
deal of misunderstanding and opposition 
to one provision of the bill, which pro- 
vision is changed in the new amended 
bill, The debate took place on Tuesday 
and the vote did not come until Wednes- 
day and was taken without further ex- 
planation of the bill. A good many 
Members who voted on Wednesday had 
been absent in their own States because 
of primaries on Tuesday and did not 
realize, I am sure, the full import of the 
bill both from the standpoint of the 
honor of the United States and from 
the standpoint of our foreign relations, 
not only with the Philippines but with 
all the other countries whose hope of 
survival, they know, depends upon Amer- 
ican foreign policy that is consistent 
and dependable. These countries can- 
not possibly be expected to stand up 
against enemies like Red China and the 
Soviet Union unless they know that the 
United States will not take action which 
sometimes seems to them capricious 
and on ill considered or in disregard of 
what are regarded by them, and by many 
of us, as commitments. 

So I feel strongly, as do other Mem- 
bers of the House on both sides of the 
aisle, that the House should have op- 
portunity to take another look at this 
matter. 

The major objections raised in the 
debate were to a provision which allowed 
claimants in the Philippines who would 
get final payments under the bill to be 
free from the former requirement that 
they show to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mission that the money received would 
be reinvested in the rehabilitation of the 
Philippines it having been assumed that 
in almost all cases, payments would be 
so invested or that a comparable amount 
of the claimants’ own funds had been 
so invested. I prepared during the 
debate an amendment to correct this 
objection and it was mentioned on page 


I have 
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7368 of the Recorp. Unfortunately there 
was no opportunity thereafter to offer 
the amendment. So the only thing we 
can do now is to modify the bill to take 
care of this and another lesser objection 
or two and give the House a chance to 
vote on the amended bill with full 
knowledge of its contents and all it in- 
volves to a gallant ally and friend and to 
our foreign relations in general. 

Under such circumstances I am sure 
that a majority of the Members of the 
House will want to support the amended 
bill. 


How Not To Set the Record Straight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OBIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post today gave a graphic 
example in its columns of downright 
irresponsible journalism. Instead of 
focusing attention on the fact that it 
had made, in its own words, an “errone- 
ous” report, it left this little revelation 
to the very end of the article—if you got 
that far—and put two of our colleagues 
in the light of denying stories rather 
than properly writing the article to indi- 
cate they were denying erroneous 
charges. It was a good lesson in “How 
Not To Set the Record Straight.” 

On Sunday, May 13, 1962, the Wash- 
ington Post printed a statement that 
Billie Sol Estes, indicted Texas financier, 
“has given money” to Representative Ep 
Epmonvson, of Oklahoma, and Repre- 
sentative HARLAN Hacen of California. 
The Tuesday, May 15, story in the Post 
on page A4 went to great lengths to 
talk about the denial of the two legisla- 
tors and just barely managed to mention 
the fact that the newspaper regretted 
its erroneous report. 

How much more honest it would have 
been to lead the story off with the simple 
statement that the two men had been 
wronged by the Sunday Post article. 
How much more honest it would have 
been to set a 36-point three-line head- 
ing proclaiming “Post Story Falsely Hits 
two in House” rather than, as it did, leave 
the matter up in the air and to the defi- 
nite disadvantage of Representative Ep- 
MONDSON and Representative Hacen by 
using a three-line heading which stated 
“Estes Gifts Denied by Two in House.” 
You do not have to be a Phi Beta Kappa 
to see the difference in inference. 

This story represents a good case ex- 
ample in demonstrating that it is difi- 
cult to correct a false statement, inten- 
tional or unintentional, in a newspaper. 
It is even difficult when the inclination 
of fairness is present on the part of the 
newspaper to put the story in its cor- 
rect perspective and rectify the damage. 
It is just about impossible when this in- 
clination is not present and, in fact, the 
correction comes as an almost reluctant 
concession. The story appeared as fol- 
lows (note the very last paragraph) : 
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[From the Washington Post, May 15, 1962] 
Estes Girrs DENIED BY Two IN House 


Representative ED EDMONDSON (Democrat 
of Oklahoma) and Representative HARLAN 
Hacen (Democrat of California) denied 
yesterday a statement printed in the Wash- 
ington Post Sunday, May 13, that Billie Sol 
Estes, indicted Texas financier, “has given 
money” to each of them. 

EpMONDSON said Estes sent him a personal 
check for $100 several months ago, appar- 
ently for campaign purposes, before EDMOND- 
SON knew who Estes was. EDMONDSON said 
he wrote “returned with thanks” across the 
face of the check and sent it back because 
his practice is not to accept “checks made 
payable to me personally” for campaign con- 
tributions. 

Hacen said he had been assured by the 
Democratic National Committee that reports 
Estes had given money to the committee for 
Hacen's benefit were not true. 

Hacen also said he had been reimbursed 
by a $218 check signed by Estes for having 
reprinted for farm distribution a speech 
made by an Agriculture Department official 
from California. He said the check was 
given to him by William E. Morris, an Agri- 
culture Department employe who was fired 
when his name cropped up in a Texas in- 
vestigation as an apparent close associate 
of Estes. \ 

The Washington Post regrets {ts erroneous 
report, 


How much better it would have been, 
and how much fairer to the two men in- 
volved if the Washington Post had used 
an honest and forthright approach in 
something similar to the following fic- 
tional story: r 


Post Story FatseLY Hrrs Two IN HOUSE 


The Washington Post erroneously reported 
in its Sunday, May 13, edition that Billie 
Sol Estes, indicted Texas financier, gave 
money to Representative Ep EDMONDSON 
(Democrat, of Oklahoma) and Representa- 
tive HARLAN HAGEN (Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia). The two legislators promptly de- 
nied the charges and after investigation the 
Post determined that it was in error. This 
mistake is sincerely regretted by the man- 
agement and the reporting staff of the Post. 

EDMONDSON said Estes sent him a personal 
check for $100 several months ago, appa- 
rently for campaign purposes, before Ep- 
monpson knew who Estes was. EDMONDSON 
said he wrote “returned with thanks” across 
the face of the check and sent it back be- 
cause his practice is not to accept “checks 
made payable to me personally” for cam- 
paign contributions. 

Hacen said he had been assured by the 
Democratic National Committee that re- 
ports Estes had given money to the commit- 
tee for Hacen’s benefit were not true. 

Hacen also said he had been reimbursed 
by a $218 check signed by Estes for having 
reprinted for farm distribution a speech 
made by an Agriculture Department official 
from California. He said the check was 
given to him by William E. Morris, an Ag- 
riculture Department employees who was 
fired when his name cropped up in a Texas 
investigation as an apparent close associate 
of Estes. 


The Latvian Communist Propaganda Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps some Members will recall the pe- 
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titions which reached us in large num- 
bers a few months ago entitled “Stop the 
Red Mail Subsidy.” 

I I submitted a number of these to your 
desk, Mr. Speaker, and they were refer- 
red to the appropriate committee. Sub- 
sequently the House acted to stop the 
subsidy now paid by the American tax- 
payer for free delivery of Communist 
propaganda from abroad. 

It is interesting to me to find some 
reference to these petitions in one of the 
publications of the Communist authori- 
ties in Latvia. This publication is 4 
newspaper which is sent into this coun- 
try to Americans of Latvian heritage. It 
is called “Dzimtenes Balss,” which 
means “Voice of the Homeland.” It is 
typical of redefection material aimed at 
refugees, displaced persons, and others 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

An editorial in a recent copy of this 
newspaper states in part: 

They (successors to the brown-shirts) 
now want the U.S. Government to adopt & 
law controlling the mails, which would pro- 
hibit the distribution of the books and news- 
papers published in Latvia and thus con- 
clusiyely disrupt any communication with 
friends and relatives in Latvia. Latvian 
Fascist politicians submit petitions to re- 
sponsible authorities of the United States, 
demanding that freedom of the mails be re- 
stricted. If these demands were to be put 
into effect, the first to feel the effects would 
be not only the politicians and their sup- 
porters themselves, but also tens of thou- 
sands of other Latvians who do not warm 
themselves at the Fascist bonfires and who 
do not engage in witch hunts. Every Latvian 
in the U.S.A. must understand that the re- 
taliation of such a proposal might lead to the 
termination of all mutual communications 
with Latvia, 


This threat to retaliate is at best 4 
hoax. In truth, of course, we are in the 
position of retaliating against the Com- 
munist governments which censor and 
delay mail and even remove money and 
other items from letters. While we ad- 
mit Communist propaganda of all types 
and deliver it free, our ideas and infor- 
mation are blocked at the borders and 
jammed in the air waves. 

Mr. Speaker, it is interesting also to 
note that this attack is aimed at the 
tens of thousands of people throughout 
the country who signed the petitions 
directed to Congress, while we, the re- 
cipients, are generously referred to as 
responsible authorities. Or perhaps I 
see flattery where none is intended by 
the Latvian Communist propaganda 
organ. 4 

This newspaper editorial goes on to 
make its special appeal to the Latvians 
who now live in this country, most 
them American citizens or awaiting their 
American citizenship. This quotation 
concludes with a reference to Pastor 
Edmunds Macs, who is, I understand, & 
Latvian minister now living in Washing- 
ton State. He is active in campaiging 
against this Communist propaganda and 
in exposing the lies it contains. Thus 
he has naturally earned the hate of the 
Soviet propaganda merchants operating 
in Riga, where this newspaper 
published. 

The editorial continues: 

It should not be forgotten that the Lat- 
vlan Nation is in Latvia, but Latvians a 
are only a small branch of the great national 
tree. If anyone imagines that he can man- 
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age to get along without connections with 
nation, then we reply that Latvia and 
the Latvian people got along and will con- 
tinue to get along without them. * * * It 
is quite clear that of all Latvians in the 
United States, only a small handful, a few 
hundred politicians to be exact, who are 
blinded by anti-Sovietism, would be willing 
to break off relations with their country and 
ir people. Let them rave and submit 
their petitions. * * * In order to unmask the 
Signers of such petitions, who intentionally 
lude respectable political and social work- 
èrs of the United States, we shall let the 
latter know who Pastor Edmunds Macs is, 
and who the people are who begin to light 
Fascist bonfires in the United States, 


In closing I would like to read the 
Printed notice that accompanied this 
Newspaper: 

Drak COUNTRYMEN: Attached herewith 
are the newspaper “Voice of the Homeland” 
Rnd several other publications of the Latvian 

ch. Kindly let us know if you received 
the shipment. Also, we would appreciate 
Your comments. We are expecting your an- 


LATVIAN BRANCH OF THE COMMITTEE FOR 
SPONSORING REPATRIATION AND CUL- 
TURAL Tres WITH COUNTRYMEN ABROAD. 


Washington State Students Win Scholar- 
ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
Cently the Weyerhaeuser Foundation an- 
Nounced winners of its competitive schol- 
8rships. It is with a sense of pride that 
I am able to say that 5 of the 18 win- 
Ners are from Washington State. The 
fact that four of these youths attend 
School in Snohomish County attests to 
the guality of instruction in my native 
County and the Second Congressional 
District. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a story 
that appeared in the Everett, Wash., 
Daily Herald concerning these young peo- 
ple and their awards. 

The article follows: 

EYERHAKUSFR ANNOUNCES SCHOLARSHIP 

WINNERS 

Weyerhaeuser Scholarships have been 
Franted to five sons and daughters of em- 
Ployees of the Everett branch. 

Each scholarship is worth up to $2,200 
Per school year, and is renewable through 
the normal college course for 4 years. 

v. ers include Thomas H. Karas and 
ernon R. Jacobson of Everett High School. 
alleck Hodgins of Snohomish High, Lois 

Blackburn of Marysville and Larry Hicks of 

Tenino High School. 

Everett managers Ned Hazen and John 
expressed pride in the fact that 5 
Of the 18 Weyerhaeuser scholarships were 
ted to students here. They pointed out 
t speaks well for the schools of this area, 
use the competition for these scholar- 

is intense throughout the entire Na- 


i 


— 


S 


Karas and Jacobson also won Na- 
Merit Scholarships, which they de- 
in favor of the Weyerhaeuser award. 


ifs 
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Selection is based on scholastic aptitude, 
rank in high school, and consideration of 
character. The Weyerhaeuser Foundation is 
an educational and charitable tion 
financed principally by contribution from 
the Weyerhaeuser Co. 

Thomas Karas, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Karas, will attend Yale University 
where he will take a liberal arts course. 
His father is a screen tender at the sulphite 
mill, 

Vernon Jacobson, son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Arthur Jacobson, will study education at 
Western Washington State College. His 
father is filter plant operator at the sulphite 
mill. 

Halleck Hodgins will study prelaw at the 
University of Washington. His father is 
Arthur Hodgins, electrician at the sulphite 
mill, 

Lois Blackburn intends to take a premedi- 
cal course at Seattle Pacific University. A 
student at Marysville High, she ls the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Blackburn. Her 
father is a motorman at Mill B.“ 

Larry Hicks will attend Washington State 
University where he will major in chemistry. 
His father works in the Everett branch's 
Vail-McDonald Tree Farm. 


Congressman Thomas P. O'Neill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 26, 1962, an article 
written by John W. Lyons, able colum- 
nist for the Cambridge (Mass.) Courier, 
appeared in the newspaper about our 
distinguished colleague the Honorable 
Tuomas P, O'NEILL, JR., of Cambridge, 
Mass. It is a well-written article and 
accurately describes our able colleague. 
It was my privilege to serve in the 
Massachusetts General Court for 10 
years with Congressman O'NEILL. His 
many years as a State legislator and a 
Congressman has been filled with ac- 
complishments. I am proud to have 
had the privilege of serving with such a 
fine dedicated public official. 

The article follows: 

From the Cambridge (Mass.) Courier, Apr. 
26, 1962] 
CAMBRIDGE AS I SEE IT 
(By John W. Lyons) 

Congressman THOMAS P. O’Netu, Jr., of 
the 11th Congressional District is one of the 
busiest men in Washington these days. 

He has been the mainbackstop for House 
Speaker JoHN McCormack and President 
Kennedy. 

Yet, he is one of the most readily available 
Members of the House in the National Capi- 
tol. 

He has always been ready to lend a help- 
ing hand to his constituency at home and 
at the Capitol. Friends have described him 
as a man with a heart as big as he is. 

For Congressman O'NETLL is a big man, in 
stature and in Congress. 

He is a member of the powerful rules 
committe and he is consultant and friend 
of the Speaker of the House. 

He mingles with the great personages of 
this and other nations with aplomb. He has 
considered great and perplexing problems 
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which will have a tremendous effect on the 
future of this Nation with rare insight. 

His prestige as an astute politician soared 
recently when he and his Democratic col- 
leagues in the commonwealth congressional 
districts successfully averted a statewide 
election. 

The fact that he and others in Congress 
were able to conyince practical members of 
the legislature to save the districts and avoid 
an at-large congressional fight is a tribute 
to his political Ingenuity. 

For there were more than a score of the 
present legislators who smelled an oppor- 
tunity to win a congressional seat in a wide 
open election, Nevertheless Congress O'NEILL 
was able to convince a sufficient number of 
State legislators in the House and Senate 
to go along with his point of view and re- 
tain the districts. 

The amount of assistance that Representa- 
tive O'NEILL has rendered to residents of his 
district during his tenure in the national 
House is never mentioned by him. 

But hundreds of grateful voters have told 
their own stories about his contribution to 
their welfare. 

While he is addressed as “Mr. Congress- 
man” at the Capitol, he is universally known 
as “Trp O'NEILL” in his hometown and among 
his friends. 

While he may have breakfast with the 
President of the United States and luncheon 
with a foreign diplomat, his heart has been 
in his native North Cambridge, the scene of 
his early political triumphs. 

He was the first Democratic speaker of the 
house on Beacon Hill, He was elected to the 
house while a senior at Boston College. He 
served on the Cambridge School Committee 
at a crucial period in its development in ad- 
vanced education. 

Although he has achieved high honor in 
public life, he never lost the common touch. 

The father of a large family, he may be 
seen any Saturday morning pushing a loaded: 
shopping cart in the local First National 
Store, picking up clothing at the cleaners, 
and a supply of fresh shirts from the laun- 


Such domestic duties provide a natural 
backdrop for a political sounding board at 
grassroots. 

Here, an informal setting is ready made 
for many of his friends and neighbors to dis- 
cuss problems rather than at his office. For 
a discussion of the price of butter and eggs 
could be at no better place than at the 
source of consumer supply. 

Yes, while he pushes his grocery cart 
through the aisles, he gets the “feel” of the 
people in the neighborhood. And as any 

will tell you, they are very 
sensitive to the opinions of the people back 
home. 

“Tip” is a Congressman who comes back 
home nearly every weekend, For he is a 
strong family man. He prefers to be with 
his family as frequently as possible. 

Recently the graduating class of Notre 
Dame De-Pitie School visited the Capitol as 
the guests of Congressman O'NEILL. The 
children of many of his friends and neigh- 
bors, “Tre” rolled out the red carpet for the 
youngsters and the nuns who accompanied 
them. This is the kind of hospitality that 
is typical of the man who represents the 
11th Congressional District. 

His abilities as an able legislator was quick- 
ly spotted by that able political craftsman 
Speaker JOHN W. McCormack when he was 
a freshman Congressman 6 years ago. 

He has been working assiduously with him 
in the fight for the medical care for the aged 
bill sponsored by President Kennedy. 

Speaking in favor of the bill Congressman 
O'Nert said recently: “Among the most 
pressing problems of the elderly is their 
growing inability to afford medical care 
when they need it most. 
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“The voices of these nearly 17 million 
Americans are not going unheard against 
the tidal wave of literature which the op- 
position has been using in its allout fight 
against health care for the aged through 
social security. 

“Countless thousands of the elderly have 
written to the President explaining their 
personal experiences when they have been 
faced with a long siege of illness. 

“President Kennedy received the following 
letter recently, from a 68-year-old woman 
whose husband has just died after a long 
stay in the hospital: 

“DEAR PRESIDENT KENNEDY: Due to ex- 
cessive cost we had no hospitalization in- 
surance. We are thrifty persons who have 
never received welfare aid. However, those 
hospital expenses have drained away our 
life's savings and I am now forced to sell 
our modest home. 

“=I am all alone with no one to care for 
me. What will happen if I become iH and 
must be taken to a hospital. I am just one 
very lonely widow. I am just a voice crying 
in the wilderness. But please, Mr. President, 
enact legislation that would reduce hospital 
costs without delay.’ 

“The Buffalo woman’s letter was answered. 
But meeting her request was not nearly so 
easy. President Kennedy has sponsored 
such legislation but he cannot enact it, that 
is up to Congress.” 

This is one of many typical proposals that 
the Congressman from North Cambridge 
must study every day of the week. 

One wonders how he finds the time to 
accomplish all that he does in a week. 

A trip to the Chinese laundry and super- 
market, breakfast with the President, a 
half dozen speaking engagements— that's a 
mighty big program every week—but the 
big man with the big heart always finds time 
to assist the people in his district—that’s 
why he is a winner. 


Activities of U.S. Delegation to Disarma- 
- ment Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUssELL] has called to my at- 
tention an excellent editorial from the 
DeKalb New Era weekly newspaper pub- 
lished at Decatur, Ga. The editorial is 
entitled “Proof of No Win Policies” and 
was published on May 3, 1962. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp so that it might receive 
the attention which it merits. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the De Kalb (Ga.) New Era, May 3, 
1962] 


Proor or No WIN POLICIES 


When Senator Strom THurMonp said that 
the Kennedy administration was following 
“no win“ policies, many Americans simply 
refused to even consider his charge. Others 
attempted to laugh the Senator’s questions 
out of court. A special armed services sub- 
committee, supposed to inquire into the 
matter, has behaved as though it were doing 
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Senator THurMoND a personal favor to re- 
view the “no win” issue. 

But in Geneva, Switzerland, the Kennedy 
administration revealed to the people of the 
United States its real intentions. The U.S. 
delegation to the disarmament conference 
proposed that all national armies be abol- 
ished and replaced by a United Nations 
“peace force.” That proposal is solid proof 
of what Senator THURMOND has charged, 
namely, that the New Frontiersmen want to 
surrender defense of the United States to a 
U.N, military force. 

The American people should carefully con- 
sider the implications of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration proposal. It is as outrageous 
as anything ever advanced by officials theo- 
retically in the service of this country. 

In the first place, defense of the national 
sovereignty is not an obligation that the 
President of the United States can hand over 
to an international body. According to the 
wise provision of the Founding Fathers, who 
wrote the US. Constitution, the Presi- 
dent is the “Commander in Chief“ of 
the Army and Navy. In other words, Con- 
gress cannot provide funds for national de- 
fense, and then have the President delegate 
his authority to a committee of military men 
from Poland, Indonesia, and Morocco. To 
“provide for the common defense” is a duty 
that the President must obey. When he 
swears to uphold the U.S, Constitution, the 
President promises not to abandon his 
duties. 

But when the administration proposes re- 
placement of the national Armed Forces by a 
U.N. “peace force,” he is proposing abandon- 
ment of his duty. And consider the effects 
of such abandonment by a chief executive. 
The United Nations today is a motley col- 
lection of more than 100 countries, the over- 
whelming majority of which are unfriendly 
to or distrustful of the United States. Many 
of these countries are Soviet satellites or 
allied to Russia. Others, like India, Ghana, 
Morocco, Ceylon, and so forth, are neutral- 
ists that invariably favor the Soviet Union 
and Red China where there is a dispute in- 
volving the United States. Only a small 
bloc of countries in the U.N. are still good 
friends of the American Republic. So H a 
UN. “peace force” were created, that mili- 
tary force unquestionably would be. domi- 
nated by countries that have no love for the 
United States. 

Without a strong Military Establishment, 
the United States would be outnumbered 
and exposed to disaster. The world is full 
of envious and greedy nations that hate the 
United States for the prosperity it has 
achieved. The Katanga invasion has pro- 
vided all the precedent the Communists and 
neutralists would need in attacking the 
United States in the interest of a phony 
“peace.” In other words, such a “peace 
force” could impose military rule on por- 
tions of the United States. If the unfriend- 
ly majority thought that the United States 
was no behaving properly, it could send 
Ethiopians or Gurkhas or other U.N. “mer- 
cenaries” to ivade and occupy the United 
States. 

Sounds fantastic? Well, practically every- 
thing that happens in the U.N. these days is 
fantastic. Attacking anti-Communist coun- 
tries and giving financial help to Commu- 
nist countries such as Poland and Yugo- 
slavia is fantastic. Yet it takes place. Pour- 
ing of national substance into faraway coun- 
tries that show contempt for the United 
States is fantastic. Yet that is what the 
Kennedy administration is doing. Inva- 
sion of the United States by a U.N. “peace 
force“ also is fantastic, to be sure. But it 
could take place in this mad world. 

Advocates of no win“ policies don't at- 
tempt to conceal their tricks these days. 
That's the significance of the disarmament 
proposal in Geneya. They openly declare 
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their eagerness for the United States to 
abandon its national defense and depend 
on the whim of the Communists and neu- 
tralists. Citizens who love this great Re- 
public must put on the armor of geal for 
country and work to overcome the poll 
forces that are willing to surrender AmericaD 
sovereignty to the U.N. 


Another White House Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, we are 
well aware of the barrage of propaganda 
coming out of the New Frontier. 
seems everywhere we go in the Capi 
a White House lobbyist is lurking 
the next pillar. 

An interesting view of this lobbying 
technique was recently published in the 
May 2, 1962, New York Herald Tribune. 
Reporter Robert C. Troth calls attention 
to a White House office busily turning 
out press releases for private groups and 
organizations, presumably on the tax- 
payers’ pocketbook. 

The story follows: 

Tue Press AGENTRY 
(By Robert C. Toth) 

Between 6 and 10 Government employees 
have been working—some call it lobbying— 
in the White House office for more than 3 
months for President Kennedy’s plan for 
medical care for the aged under social se- 
curity. 

They are housed in a 4-room suite in the 
Executive Offices Building. The boss 
Richard Maguire, an assistant to the Presi- 
dent who handles personnel (patronage) and 
special projects, but who has no formal title. 

‘The group has been writing television and 
radio scripts, drafting advertisements, and 
helping with publicity releases for private 

tions that are backing the a 2 
tration’s medical care plan. It also coordi- 
nates activities of these organizations and 
provides a direct link with the President. 

Best known among them: is the National 
Council of Senior Citizens for Health Care 
Through Soctal Security. Others include the 
AFL-CIO and individual unions within 
labor organization; the American Nurses As- 
sociation, and the small band of doctors who 
oppose the American Medical Association on 
this Issue. 

Private groups or local chapters pay for 
placing the advertisements and radio-TV 
“bits” around the country, 

For example, a press relesse from the White 
House office on the stationary of the Nati 
Senior Citizens Council tells of the availabil- 
ity of “a 14-minute recording by two lead- 
ing American doctora and a prominent reg!5- 
tered nurse,” who discuss the President's 
medical care plan, 

“On the reverse side are nine 1-minuté 
spot announcements by nine leading d0°- 
tors who tell why they favor health 
through social security,” the release says. 

THREE-DOLLAR PROPAGANDA 


Available from the council for $3, the 
record was made with the help of the White 
House group. Scripts were written there 
for the recording, although it turned out the 
doctors preferred to ad lib. 
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The head of the medical care bill opera- 
tion first was a public relations man, later 
transferred to a Government bureau. An 
advertising man from one of the largest 
&gencies in New York was brought in, but 
he left after 6 weeks. A public information 
Officer from a small Government bureau now 
Serves as office chief. All have been working 
Under Mr. Maguire. 

Through the office, the senior citizens have 
Organized mass rallies of older persons at 
twenty-eight cities. The rallies will be held 
Simultaneously with Mr. Kennedy’s appear- 
ance in Madison Square Garden May 19. 
His speech will be televised to the other 
Meetings. 

TEMPO TO EASE 


The tempo of activities is expected to in- 
Crease as the rallies approach and as the 
fight in Congress on the administration bill 
builds toward a climax. 

When a reporter called the office, an offi- 
cial was reluctant to say what work was be- 
ing done there. When the reporter indi- 
Cated he knew some of the facts, the official 
agreed to an interview yesterday and dis- 
Cussed the operation frankly, 

The office provides public relations guid- 
ance to the private groups which range from 
the senior citizens councils down to YWCA's, 
he said. It also acts as a lisison between 
those groups and the Government. 
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Asked if that function was not lobbying, 
he said the same thing has been done in 
every administration to marshal support for 
favored legislation, from purely domestic 
legislation to foreigm trade bills. It depends 
on what you define as lobbying, he said. 


Response to Questionnaire by Hon. 
Alexander Pirnie, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, it is impor- 
tant that a Congressman be properly in- 
formed on the views of those whom he 
represents. To obtain the general at- 
titude of my 34th New York District on 
some of the important issues of the day, 
I posed 10 questions which I mailed to 
over 60,000 households selected at ran- 


Percent] 
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om to assure a fair sampling of opin- 
on. 

The response was extremely enthusias- 
tic. I received and tabulated 11,035 
questionnaires, nearly one-half of which 
were accompanied by personal comments 
or an elaboration of views. These re- 
marks were especially welcome as it is 
recognized that simple “Yes” and “No” 
answers are difficult to render on the 
complex issues. 

The result of any poll is not a man- 
date since it is clearly the responsibility 
of a Congressman to exercise his best 
judgment in light of all available in- 
formation at the time the issues are pre- 
sented through specific legislation. Ney- 
ertheless, it is very helpful to have the 
reactions and suggestions of your con- 
stituents. Certainly the questionnaire 
has increased awareness of the problems 
and stimulated public interest in their 
solution. In my opinion, the splendid 
response fully justified the time and ex- 
pense involved and I deeply appreciate 
the cooperation of all who participated. 


The tabulation follows: 
Yes No | Undo- 
‘ cided 

BO] 822 R9 
82.9) 96 7.5 
738| 180 8 2 
43.2] 27 21 
46.8] 326| 24.6 
41.9) 486 9.5 
10.7) 749) 144 
Wl) 85) 144 
B11] 51.5] 17.4 
625| 30.1 7.4 


Power and the Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“ 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 

Would like to call attention to an excel- 

t expression of opinion which oc- 

Curred as an editorial in the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 12, 1962: 
POWER AND THE PRESIDENCY 


Those who are concerned about big Gov- 
ernment in the United States are very con- 
The question is whether they are 
Widely persuasive. A leading Republican 
newspaper dismissed the Eisenhower warn- 
against a growing and dangerous as- 
Sumption of power by President Kennedy 
With two sentences in its page 1 news 
“Overage. Most of this brief reference con- 
Slsted of saying with an ill-concealed yawn, 
© warning ran true to the form of the 
nhower years.“ 

The reporter then said, “The nostalgia 
(in the former President's press conference 
Sponsored by the leaders of his opposition 
Darty) was what was interesting.” And he 
devoted most of his news space to personal 
Chitchat about life in retirement at Gettys- 

. The statements on big Government 
Were tucked at the end of the story on an 


inside page and given an obylous brush-off 
treatment, 

Why? 

Is this a hack political subject? Must it 
be unpopular? 

Or is the grent drama of an aggressive 
young President wrestling with vast national 
and international Issues to overshadow the 
legitimate concern with checks and balances 
in the American system? 

We believe that legitimate concern can be 
simply and persuasively stated, in terms the 
average American will accept. 

We do not argue that national govern- 
ment is bad. What concerns us is the built- 
in tendency of the Federal Government to 
become a power system feeding on itself, if 
this tendency is not held in check. It wields 
enormous money power, by spending and 
regulation, and the greatest political power 
in today’s world. The of this 
power wants to hold onto It, which all too 
often rivets his attention on buying votes 
with government favors. 

The danger is surely plain and Lord Ac- 
ton's statement is still the best, that abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely.” 

If Americans stop to think a moment, they 
will recognize this is not merely an archaic, 
mossback slogan. Or merely the war cry of 
a rightwing radical. American civilians 
mostly want to get out of the Army. Why? 
The answer tells volumes about a citizen’s 
feelings when he finds himself under a huge, 
impersonal, rigid, rule-book type of com- 
mand with complete power over his actions. 
And when distantly made policy decisions 
are locally enforced on him by junior officers 


with personal quirks and the unchallenged 
right to impose them. He doesn’t like it. 

This is the extreme of government power 
but it ls what bureaucracy tends to approach 
unless there are safeguards. 

Is this unreasonable? The honorable 
public servant, who should have the deepest 
gratitude because we must rely on him for 
increasing tasks in this modern world, is the 
first to want safeguards and a decent re- 
luctance to build Washington too high. He 
knows. He has to struggle with the abuses, 

We argue only for the American system— 
a plural society built just as stoutly as poasi- 
ble from the bottom up and carefully pro- 
tected against too much overweight at the 
top. With this alertness we are glad to see 
the National Government do its necessary 
tasks in this interdependent age. But tho 
alertness right now is: dim. We are glad to 
be reminded of the need for it by General 
Eisenhower and as many other thoughtful 
citizens as possible. 


Integrity in Government and Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, no one loves the tax collector. 
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Virginia is proud, though, of the favor- 
able reaction to the earnest efforts of In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner Mortimer 
M, Caplin to discharge his relatively un- 
popular but essential function with 
maximum efficiency and fairness. 

Commissioner Caplin, distinguished 
former professor of tax law at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, recently delivered a 
significant address before the Federal 
Government Accountants Association of 
New York. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, 
I include the text of those remarks en- 
titled Integrity in Government and 
Business”: 
INTEGRITY IN GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 

You, perhaps more than any other audi- 
ence, appreciate the critical importance of 
the theme of this symposium—integrity in 
government and business. You have all 
had Federal Government experience and you 
are concerned with the important trust of 
financial management. As professional men, 
you are aware of the need for continually 
striving for the highest kind of ethical 
standards. In short, you fully understand 
the essentiality of honesty and integrity—in 
government, as in business. 

NATIONAL MORAL SLACKENING 

If history teaches us anything, it is that 
nations and societies decline as the moral 
fiber of their people decline. Let this lesson 
not be lost on us here. 

We've had a series of rude awakenings over 


recent years: corruption in some local gov- ` 


ernments; corruption in certain labor un- 
ions; illegal price fixing and fixed bids; vio- 
lation of fiduciary obligations by corporate 
officers; kickbacks and commercial bribery 
(cynically called payola) in the business 
world; expense account abuses, some in 
fraud of our revenue laws; and seduction 
ef college athletes by bribes or special 
favors. 

Many of us are genuinely concerned 
whether these signs are symptomatic of a 
general lowering of morality, ethics and de- 
cency, throughout large segments of our 
society. 

In the words of Prof. D, W. Brogan of Cam- 
bridge University: 

“The American people are looking in the 
mirror at the moment, and are not, I fear, 
very pleased with what they see.” 

As we view these disturbing events, all of 
us must share in the responsibility. For “no 
man is an island” and, as surely as it ever 
did, the bell tolls for all of us. 

It is not enough to look to the clergy or 
to our political leaders for solutions. In a 
democracy, it is the individual citizen who 
determines the kind of society in which he 
lives—as well as its ethical standards and 
moral tone. Indeed, on occasion, he must 
be prepared to take an active role. Merely 
stepping aside and leaving the corruption 
issue to others can frequently be a failure 
of duty. 

IMPORTANCE OF INTEGRITY TO THE TAX FIELD 


Why is all of this so important to me, a 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue? 

It’s important because ours is a self-assess- 
ment tax system—one that depends on the 
taxpayers’ honesty and on his confidence in 
the integrity of the system. And this is a 
twofold confidence: confidence that his 
neighbor is paying his proper share of tax, 
and confidence that the system is operating 
decently, honestly, and impartially. 

Our tax system raised almost $95 billion in 
gross receipts last year—with over $91 billion 
through self-assessment, through what peo- 
ple themselves reported on their returns or 
through withholding. These are the funds 
financing our Federal Government—support- 
ing our defense programs and all other im- 
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t governmental activities —Is it not 
obvious what is at stake here? 

If confidence in our tax system breaks 
down, we are in real trouble. We could not 
raise the vital funds negded for these gov- 
ernmental programs. e would not be able 
to finance the domestic programs that our 
people need and want. And, of equal serious- 
ness, we would falter in the race with our 
antagonists abroad. 

In short, then, our tax system is too im- 
portant to the country to permit impro- 
prieties which have shown up elsewhere to 
spill over to it. To prevent this we must 
maintain a high level of conduct at three 
levels; by IRS personnel, tax practitioners, 
and taxpayers. In their respective relation- 
ships with one another, each group must be 


certain of the integrity of the others. 


As Commissioner, I believe I have a spe- 
cial personal responsibility here: to see that 
our tax laws are administered honestly and 
fairly; to see that our own house is clean; 
to combat tmproprieties at all levels; and 
to make sure our tax system is not contami. 
nated by the excesses of the few. 

WHAT IS THE SERVICE DOING? 


As he has in so many other matters for 
the Nation at large, President Kennedy has 
set the tone for us in this area. In his mes- 
sage to Congress last year on ethical conduct, 
he said: 

“No responsibility of Government is more 
fundamental than the responsibility of 
maintaining the highest standards of ethical 
behavior by those who conduct the public 
business. 

“There can be no dissent from the prin- 
ciple that all officials must act with unwaver- 
ing integrity, absolute impartiality, and 
complete devotion to the public interest.” 

To this, he added the solid observation; 

“Public officials are not a group apart. 
They inevitably reflect the moral tone of 
the society in which they live.” 

The President has followed up these state- 
ments with a “Code of Ethics for Govern- 
ment Service“ —a strict body of specific 
standards applicable alike to Cabinet officers 
and other employees. 

To supplement this, the Service, itself, has 
its own rules of conduct—one of the most 
stringent in Government. Make no mis- 
take; our people give up a great deal when 
they join the Service. Denied them are 
many legitimate endeavors open to their col- 


-leagues in Government; outside accounting 


practice, for example, 

Job candidates with us get thorough and 
careful investigation and their tax affairs are 
subjected to speelal scrutiny. And while 
on the job, our people get a heavy emphasis 
on integrity in their various training courses. 

But you will appreciate that integrity can- 
not be assured by issuing a nice little 
pamphlet with a series of black-letter rules. 
First of all, in our positions of trust involv- 
mg public contact with persons in all walks 
of life—and I mean that literally—you just 
can't articulate all the details of conduct in 
a pamphlet. There are obviously many 
borderline questions and many situations 
which require a continuous exercise of sound 
judgment. 

As in all matters involving self-discipline, 
we have learned that standards of conduct 
must be developed by discussion at the grass- 
roots level. In short the people dealing with 
the problem on a day-to-day basis must 
accept responsibility for formulation of the 
code governing their conduct; that code can- 
not be imposed by flat from on high. That 
is why we encourage open discussions among 
our people in this area. These discussions 
are doubly useful in that they also serve to 
alert participants to the existence of a wide 
variety of problems, and permit calm consid- 
eration of the right solution free from the 
pressures of a snap decision. 
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In the last analysis, we're striving to de- 
velop, within the Service, mutual confidence 
and appreciation of common problems. We 
want open discussion and a clear under- 
standing of what constitutes proper conduct 
in the performance of duties. From this will 
flow a high sense of pride and a feeling of 
responsibility for the integrity of the entire 
organization. 

We have taken some unusual steps. We 
have told our people it is not enough merely 
to turn one’s back on misdeeds, They are 
under instructions to repart improprieties, 
including bribe solicitations, however subtle 
they may be. Further, they are expected to 
cooperate in the investigation of those who 
would violate the law and corrupt our organ- 
ization. 

Our people have been rising magnificently 
to this task. It is certainly not easy to in- 
volve oneself in something as sordid as a 
bribe offer. Why then have our people co- 
operated in our attempts to gain evidence 
offerers? They have done so because the 
to convict bribe offerers? They have done 
so because the great bulk of Service em- 
ployees are decent, honest individuals. They 
share our sense of urgency to rid the Service 
of the few who would betray their trust; to 
flush out corrupt practitioners or taxpayers; 
to root out the “fixers” and the “takers”; 
to rid ourselves of the real “enemy within.” 


INSPECTION SERVICE 


As most of you know, the Service has had, 

since its 1952 reorganization, an inspection 
service, one of whose primary missions is to 
assure the integrity of our personnel. This 
organization, responsible directly to the Com- 
missioner, has grown to be a strong, skilled, 
and efficient arm of the Service. Small and 
unpublicized, it reviews the internal opera- 
tions of the Service through a comprehensive 
system of internal audits. And, of equal im- 
portance, it investigates all complaints of 
unethical or improper conduct on the part of 
Service employees and of persons holding 
Treasury cards. 
As part of this responsibility, our inspec- 
tion service also investigates the character ot 
persons seeking employment in the Service 
and of applicants for enrollment to practice 
before the Treasury Department, 

The inspection service, by its professional, 
thorough, and discreet approach to its task. 
has demonstrated time and again that it 18 
just as zealous to protect the innocent as 
it is to expose the guilty. Unfortunately, 
by the very nature of things, instances 
the former generally go unpublicized, but I 
can assure you they are not infrequent. 

Last year, the inspection service was give? 
exclusive jurisdiction over attempted bribery 
cases. As I've already suggested, the first 
thing we did following this was to establish 
clear procedures and fix responsibility for 
reporting bribery attempts. 

We have also emphasized this in training 
programs and have generally spread the alert 
to top managers and all employees. Em- 
ployee organizations have strongly backed 
these efforts and have given us their full 
endorsement. 

New techniques and procedures have been 
introduced which are strengthening our ef- 
forts, and which are identifying evidence of 
misconduct or impropriety in early stages of 
development. 

And we have been getting results far in 
excess of our traditional experience, Bribery 
attempts and other improprieties are being 
reported with increasing frequency and, most 
importantly, we are seeing significant con- 
vletions in the courts. 

These changes are traceable to two things: 
The stepped-up activity of our inspection 
service and the wholehearted cooperation of 
our employees. Throughout, we have see? 
inspection adhere to its high legal and ethi- 
cal standards. There are no witch-hunts 
here. The individual rights and good name 
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Of persons involved have been carefully pro- 
tected, and the confidence and anyonymity 
ot reports meticulously preserved. 
COOPERATION OF PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

In brief, we are maintaining a sharp alert 
to our responsibilities here and are doing 
tverything humanly possible to assure the 
integrity of the Internal Revenue Service, as 
ân organization. This is an absolute “must.” 

But, as I suggested earlier, we in the Service 
are not monastics removed from the outside 
World. In the long run, the morality and 
ethics of those of us in Government cannot 
help but reflect the morality and ethics of 

general environment of which we are a 

That is why I submit we cannot have 

a sound self-assessment tax system without 

the Cooperation of tax practitioners and tax- 
Payers, ; 

My colleagues in the Service and I have 
been emphasizing this theme in frequent 
Conferences with groups of practitioners at 
le national, regional, and district office 

vel. Regional Commissioner Taylor has 
been especially active here in New York, 

The matter has been placed clearly on the 
table, and we are getting widespread in- 

t and cooperation. I see increasing eyi- 
8 that practitioners are as eager as we 
eliminate improprieties at all levels, to 
®Stablish higher standards of conduct, and 
improve overall tax administration. 

Today, the responsibilities of the tax ad- 
Viser nre coming into special focus, and all 
facets of this responsibility are being ex- 
&mined—including those to the public and 

Government. Questions are being 
: How do we ralse the level of tax 
Practice? What constitutes decent stand- 
Ards of conduct? What will the good prac- 
tioner do, or not do? What standards of 
losure does he apply in dealing with 
Roverament? What are his responsibilities 
Or reporting improprieties to the Service? 
There is a new ferment in this area that 
Sw eaampics ofthe kindof actio avs 
os e of activi 
in righ ip ty I have 
u r payers are reporting improprieties, it 

Slecr, on advice from practitioners. 

Tax practitioners are advising their clients 
the necd for higher standards in as- 
bling data for tax returns. 

Tax Executive Institute recently published 

ds of conduct for tax managers. 
E There is increasing interest in developing 
Wate that would permit the Service to 
< e reliance on representations by 

Uthorized practitioners pertaining to the 
Contents of returns prepared by them. 
iny professional organizations are neti- 
chan’ committees of their membership 
Ak ged with refining and delineating stand- 

ds of good tax practice. 

Tax institutes throughout the country are 
beginning to feature seminars and programs 
k the responsibilities of tax advisers, and 

Number of distinguished papers have been 
dend recently in this area. For example, 
Thomas Graves recently gave a talk on 
yrofessional Responsibility in Income Tax 

tters" at a Miami Tax Institute. Leo- 
hard Kust for Tax Executives Institute, and 
Durwood Alkire at Denver University have 
Biven equally valuable lectures on stand- 
of conduct and ethics of tax practice. 

I am deeply gratified at this response to 
t I consider one of the most important 
lems in tax administration. 

CONCLUSION 
The founders of this Nation pledged to its 
their lives, their fortunes, and their 
žacred honor. Surely, it is not too much to 
*xpect this same measure of honor now 
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stand heavy and continued pressures at home 
and abroad. 

Despite many disturbing signs of our time, 
Americans do have a deeply rooted religious 
heritage, and a traditiofial respect for the 
homely virtues—honesty and integrity. 

So long as we cherish and abide by these 
ideals and principles—so long as we are able 
to sustain them in the face of doubt, cyni- 
cism, defeat or disillusion—we can stand 
fast. For we will then have shown the 
faith, the strength, and the vitality to rise 
to any challenge. 


An Address by the Honorable 
Catherine May 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
our colleague from the State of Washing- 
ton {Mrs. May] addressed the ladies 
luncheon at the 50th annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Her speech dealt with advancing 
Voluntary Leadership in a Changing 
World” and made such an impression on 
her audience that I have obtained her 
consent to let me have it printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the edification and enjoyment of 
others. 

In this connection under previous con- 
sent to do so I include the text of this 
speech: 

WOMEN IN A CHANGING WoRLD—EFFECTIVE 

CITIZENSHIP THROUGH VOLUNTARY ACTION 


(By the Honorable CATHERINE May, US. 
House of Representatives) 

May I first begin by offering you my own 
personal and very heartfelt greetings and 
commendations on your golden anniversary, 
the 50th annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of our United States. May you 
continue to serve our country in this fine 
organization as well in the next half century, 
please God, as you have in the last haif 
century. 

Mr. Motley, in his introduction, has given 
you a little background of my personal family 
life and my children. I would like to begin 
by telling you a family story that is apropos 
to the theme of my speech. 

A number of years ago, when my now 11- 
year-old daughter, Melinda, was about 7 or 
8, he dad and I were under the impression 
that, although both of us were tremendously 
busy in political work, she was too young 
to take much interest in what we were do- 
ing or have much of an idea why we were 
doing it. However, one afternoon, right 
after I had left the house to go downtown 
to address a woman's club, my mother, who 
was babysitting, overheard the following 
conversation that transpired between Me- 
linda and the little girl next door. 

The first little girl sald, “Where is your 
mother going?” 

Melinda's answer was, She is going down- 
town to make a talk to some ladies.” 

First little girl, “What is she going to talk 
about?” 

Melinda's answer, “She is going to tell those 
women. to get out of the house and get busy.” 

First little girl, “Why is she going to tell 
them that?” 
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Long pause and then Melinda, in a tone 
indicating much disgust at lack of under- 
standing, “Well, for goodness sake, if they 
don't do that, pretty soon there won't be any 
house left.” 

We decided that even at 8 my daughter, 
whether she knew it or not, had a pretty 
good idea of what mother was trying to get 
across. It has become a time-honored 
anecdote in the May family now and, ob- 
viously, mother has continued in the inter- 
vening years to make specches to women, 
wherever I can find a captive audience, in- 
variably stressing the theme, “Get out of the 
house and get busy.” 

In looking back over this series of 
speeches, I find that about the only thing 
that has changed about the kind of speech 
I give on this subject is the urgency, the 
ever-increasing urgency, which I feel as I 
present this message to women like your- 
selves. 

This urgency is based on a tragic but ever- 
growing conviction that our America is los- 
ing a war. I hope you notice I say “is los- 
ing,“ not “has lost,” because if I thought 
we had suffered a decisive defeat In this war 
that I want to talk about, I would have 
long before now packed my brief case and 
retired from public office. 

First of all, I want to make it clear that 
the war I speak of has nothing to do with 
the great international conflict in which this 
Nation and other nations are engaged. The 
war that will determine the nature of civili- 
zation and the conditions of human life for 
generations to come. There is no American 
citizen who does not recognize what our 
Nation must do to win the war—how neces- 
sary it is that we go all out to win it, unless 
we wish to witness the defeat of our Nation. 

But I am talking about a second war. The 
war that is really going to be decisive. The 
war we have to win, if we win the big war, 
a war that is going on right here within our 
own boundaries. 

When I first came to Washington, I heard 
a man named Ed Lipscomb make a famous 
speech which he titled How To Win a War 
on the Home Front,” and he defined this war 
with words that are as well chosen as any I 
have ever heard when he said, “This war ts 
the war between forces which would keep us 
powerful by maintaining the initiative, in- 
dependence and the self-respect of our in- 
dividual citizens between those forces and 
the forces which, through the exaltation of 
the godhead of the group, would assure the 
economic cataclysm and the accompanying 
ideological collapse on which our foreign en- 
emy depends to leave us and our allies in- 
capable of resistance.” 

Now you, to whom I speak today, as wives 
of business and professional men and acting 
members of chambers of commerce in your 
city, certainly know this war that I am de- 
scribing. You are well aware of what im- 
pact governmental action can have on the 
economic health of America. 

You are well aware what impact govern- 
mental action can have on the individual 
character and morale of every citizen in this 
country. 

But, if you are aware of the nature of the 
war and if you know, as I am sure you do, 
that this is the struggle which every major 
Communist leader throughout history has 

cted with gleeful high hopes that we 
would lose—this is the war which Mr. Khru- 
shchey and his compatriots over and over 
have stated would be the basis of our dis- 
appearance in America as a world power— 
if you the nature of this war, I 
still dare not take for granted that you or 
any other citizen in America today recog- 
nizes the symptoms of why I think we are 
losing it. 

At any rate, I believe that it is very urgent 
that even those of us who are aware con- 
stantly review and anlyze the symptoms of 
pending defeat that are emerging. 
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One: America’s fiscal picture, the trend 
toward national insolvency. 

When President Eisenhower left office 
more than a year ago, he estimated a $1.5 
billion surplus for the current fiscal year. 
Here is a chronological story of how the 
Federal deficit grows, according to Democrat 
Senator Harry F. Byap who placed the in- 
formation in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
cently: 

1. On March 27, 1961, the Kennedy admin- 
istration revised the estimate to call for a 
$2.1 billion deficit. 

2. On May 28, 1961, the deficit estimate 
was revised to read $3.6 billion. 

3. On July 25, 1961, the deficit estimate 
Was revised to a new total of $5.3 billion. 

4. On October 29, 1961, the deficit estimate 
was revised to $6.9 billion. 

5. On January 18, 1962, the President in 
his budget message again revised the deficit 
estimate this time to $7 billion. 

6. The latest monthly Treasury Depart- 
ment statement showed an actual deficit of 
$9.4 billion through the first 7 months of 
the fiscal year. 

While the administration predicted the 
possibility of a balanced budget for fiscal 
1963, we are now hearing predictions of a 
deficit of more than $2 billion even before 
the new year starts. 

An analysis of the 19 major policy mes- 
sages transmitted to the Congress by the 
President this year alone, makes the fol- 
lowing picture clear: 

1. Additional spending recommendations 
above and beyond the budgetary estimates 
in many areas. 

2. Programs recommended but not carry- 
ing a price tag—the sum total of which 
might be very high indeed, 

3. Many recommendations stretching out 
into a 3-, 5-, or 8-year fiscal period, with 
increased authorizations in the future weak- 
ening the future abilities of Congress to hold 
the line when these built-in programs are 
already on the books. 

4. Even if only a fraction of these recom- 
mendations are enacted by Congress, they 
spell doom for a precariously balanced budg- 
et now and in years to come. If enacted 
today, the ultimate additional annual cost 
shows that close to $8 billion annually would 
be expended by fiscal year 1967 if Congress 
would enact the proposals of President Ken- 
nedy in just these few fields, to say nothing 
of an as yet indeterminate cost in increased 
agricultural, foreign aid, “consumer pro- 
tection,” and United Nations programs. 

The fact is that in many instances the 
Democrat-controlled Congress not only 
passes all legislation recommended by the 
President, but, on occasion, also surpasses 
his figures. 

It has become quite evident that within 5 
years we will be spending $120 billion an- 
nually. 

Even if the Congress stopped in its tracks 
today, and failed to enact one more program, 
the spending already committed—including 
debt interest, defense spending and the pro- 
grams for which we are now committed—is 
in the neighborhood of $90 billion plus. But 
Congress will continue to operate, and the 
budget will increase over 30 percent, the na- 
tional debt will increase over 10 percent, and 
our deficit gets bigger and bigger. 

In the first 100 days of this congressional 
session, the House yoted to spend $60 bil- 
lion to operate five agencies of the Govern- 
ment during the next fiscal year, with appro- 
ations for five others to be considered in the 
months ahead, as well as the President's re- 
quest for another $5 billion for foreign aid. 

In the current year, we are spending about 
$111 billion, which is $12 billion more than 
last year and $17 billion more than the year 
before. Even in World War II we never ex- 
ceeded $100 billion. 


We grow so accustomed to billions in Goy- 
ernment financial affairs, I thought you 
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would be interested in an illustration passed 
along to me by my colleague, Congressman 
Frank T. Bow. 

Mr. Bow says that if he could give his wife 
a million dollars, and tell her that she could 
spend it at the rate of $1,000 per day, she 
would be back in 3 years broke and asking 
for more money. 

But if he gave her $1 billion, and told her 
to spend it at the same rate of $1,000 per day, 
he would not see her again for 3,000 years. 
That’s how much a billion dollars is. 

Whenever I read figures like this it is with 
the frustrated knowledge that to most peo- 
ple figures are boring—and on top of that— 
we are dealing with figures that are so astro- 
nomical that most people can't comprehend 
them. But, we ignore figures like this which 
are the symptoms of proof of our fiscal sit- 
uation in America today. We ignore them 
at our own peril because there are many 
who believe, and I among them, that in the 
long run the big war—the cold war—that I 
refer to as war No. 1 in this speech 
will not be won on the battlefields of the 
world but in the markets of the world. And, 
you don't have to be a professional in eco- 
nomics to understand this conclusion, the 
war will be won by the nations that main- 
tain a sound currency and prevent infla- 
tion and valueless paper currency. 

Symptom 2: The destruction of personal 
incentive. Now, I could cite endless exam- 
ples of the many actions taken by our Goy- 
ernment in your lifetime and mine which 
have led to the erosion of personal incen- 
tive. The American tax system, alone, is a 
prime example and this, coupled with infila- 
tion, has led to a situation today where, no 
matter how competent and able a man Is, he 
finds that the more hours he works the less 
he earns per hour; that he has reached that 
terrible point of almost no return where, for 
every additional dollar he earns, he can only 
take home less than one-tenth of it. 

And the third symptom I wish to place 
in evidence is the trend toward what has 
been called political paternalism. Again, I 
will quote Mr. Lipscomb on this when he 
says, "These are the perpetual programs of 
private life by public plan.“ 

Again and again, we have seen the whole 
sorry state of political paternalism paraded 
before us, the design for the nursemaid 
State, the plan for government by fairy god- 
mother and the promise of heaven on earth 
through ballots cast on Capitol Hill. 

Here is a philosophy that says that bigger 
and bigger appropriation bills in Congress or 
more laws can be the answer to our diffi- 
culties. There is the economic schoo] of 
thought that seems to be gaining more 
strength with each year that everything 
will be provided if we simply turn over our 
problems, our salary checks, and our inde- 
pendence to political agents. 

Under such philosophy, we have seen Fed- 
eral outlays for civilian programs increase 
83 percent in just the last 8 years of our life. 
Under this philosophy, we have now reached 
a point where over 40 million people who, 
with their families, account for roughly half 
of our population, now receive checks from 
the National Treasury. 

These, I cite as three areas of evidence 
that at this point in our national history we 
are losing a war at home that we must win 
or we cannot possibly win the big one. 

Do I think we can win it? Yes, as I in- 
dicated earlier, or I would not be here 
speaking to you today, I think you will 
find that most of those who serve you in 
public office and who are as concerned as I 
am about these things continue their serv- 
ice, because of the situation, not in spite of 
it, discouraging and frustrating as it cer- 
tainly becomes oftentimes. 

And this is where we raise the curtain on 
act II and “enter the women.” There are 
many things we can do in this Nation of 
ours to reverse these tragic trends into which 


fighting wholeheartedly 
forces that would keep us strong. I cannot 
think, and I am sure you cannot, of anyone 
who does not give lipservice to being dis- 
metrically opposed to fiscal irresponsibility 
in Government, to the of perso! 
incentive and more centralization of power 
in Government. 

At least, he will say he is, and I believe 
when he says it he really is, until it comes 
to something that affects his own pocket- 
book and his own community. 

When our defense in this war depends on 
people who fight on one side one day and 
on another side the next, then it is mighty 
weak, a divided loyalty that invites defeat. 

And that brings me to a third battle- 
ground, then, the one that is going on inside 
us, because we cannot win that war until 
we decide and determine which side we are 
really on. Not which side we say we are 
on, which side we are really on. This is the 
war we have to win before we can win any 
of the others. 

And, at the risk of making a comparison 
that might be interpreted as belittling the 
opposite sex, I state unequivocally here that 
I think women have special attributes that 
make it easier for them to resolve this inner 
conflict in the right way. 

I say that because in this deep-down, in- 
side ourselves war, women, by their very 
nature, are not as prey to the pressures for 
the desire of personal power, public ad- 
vantage, and the appeal of the immediate 
benefit. 

Another thing that is working against us 
in this war is that feeling of inertia on th 
part of some people, the reluctance to get 
involved or temptation to kid yourself that 
just one person does not make any difference. 

Now, Mr. Motley defers to us women in 
this respect, and I quite agree with him. 
You give a woman & cause she believes in 
and she does not care how big an idiot she 
makes of herself, thank goodness. shell 
fight for her cause alone if she has to. Be- 
cause we women know that there is nothing 
that any man or woman on earth can do 
except individually. 

From time immemorial, women haye bee? 
the keeper of the moral standards for theif 
families and their communities. Where ouf 
children are concerned, our churches, oUF 
communities, we have to practice what 
profess to believe. We have to apply in 
private, in social and business life, the 
principles we publicly profess. So women 
are especially equipped to influence those 
around them to resolve their own inner 
conflict, to decide which side they are on- 

After my few years in public office it has 
been becoming increasingly clear to me that 
one of the reasons, perhaps the main reason. 
that we fail to rally that widespread public 
opinion support that we need, to infiuence 
legislation in Congress is that the gres 
majority of people just simply do not under- 
stand what is involved in the issue. 

This is a complicated government of ours. 
It is a complicated modern life we lead. 
put it as simply as I can, the American 
people have a difficult time, in this rest 
moving society of ours, to connect cause an 
effect. Here is where I think women — 
do a great job, because they do like to ge 
down to the meat of the matter, They can 
be articulate and they can use simple 
examples. ; 

We have a simple, direct way of ge 
to the meat of a moral matter. 
when we raise children, we do not tell 
this is a little bit bad or a little bit good 
It is black and white. This is bad. 
good. 
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I think women are trained by experience, 
and have a God-given ability as mothers 
Of the race, to get down to the principles 


inyolyed in an issue, and we like to use. 


simple, homely examples in getting our point 
across. 

We are aware of how confused people get 
on the big figures involved in government 
and the spending of billions of dollars. But 
Most women can put it to other women very 
Simply, because it is based on what happens 
in their households all their lives. 

“If you spend more than you have comin’ 
in, you get in real bad trouble.” 

One other point, women project the we- 
Care image. I spoke of how we have been 
Grifting into the state of political turbu- 
lence, private life by public plan. Now, this 

been very easy to do in recent years, 
because to the beholder so many of these 
Planned government programs sound so 
humane. You are helping your neighbor 
in distress; you are taking care of things we 
Care terribly about, old people and children. 
It is very difficult to combat this type of 
government program, no matter how dan- 
8erous the principle involved, 

It has been said, “Anything which has a 
Charitable sound and a kind-hearted tone 
generally passes without investigation, be- 
Cause it is disagreeable to assail it. What- 
ever may be one's private sentiments, the 
tear of appearing cold and hardhearted 
Causes conventional theories of social duty 
and assumptions of social fact to pass 
Unchallenged.” 

Let me use this as an example: Apply this 
Philosophy to the medical care for the aged 
Program where the real issue is socialized 
Medicine; the Federal aid to education 
Where the real issue is Federal control of 
Schools; these programs that we have before 
Us now in Congress. 

Now, most of the individuals in the groups 
Who have had to take the responsibility or 
the lead in opposing these programs on the 
basis of principle have only earned for their 
efforts an indictment that they are self-seek- 
ing; that they do not really care; that they 
are fighting for their selfish interests only. 

most of them, like the American Medical 
Association, the indictment can stick just by 
Virtue of the fact that they are doctors, 

And this is where I say women can do a 
terrific job in making the leadership fight 
against those programs of political paternal- 

» no matter how good they sound, be- 
Cause I certainly think that women today as 
Women can escape the indictment that they 
had lack of sympathy for children or old 
People or have purely selfish interests. 

Throughout the history of our country, 
Women have felt that, as long as there were 
humane needs that were not being met, they 
Should be constructively concerned. But 
Women are practical, too, and are especially 
equipped to explain to others why they fight 

solutions to our problems that ask 

that we abandon and destroy the very sys- 

that gave us our multitudinous bless- 
ings in this America. 

Well, I have touched on three interrelated 
Wars in which every American citizen is now 
involved. The international war, which can- 
not be won unless we win the war that is 
Boing on within our own country, which 
Cannot be won unless each one of us in 
America decides in the battleground of his 
own mind which side he is on. 

I have given you a few of my reasons why 
I believe it can be won if women would 
Teally, truly participate wholeheartedly, be- 
Cause they have the special attributes to 
turn what seems to be a pending defeat inte 
Victory. 

In closing, I would like to touch on, very 

lefly, some specific suggestions on how you 
Could be most effective in this battle. Actu- 
lly, I can break it just roughly into two 


You can influence the thinking of those 
Who represent you in public office and are 
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making decisions on your behalf in govern- 
ment and then you can influence those 
around you to do the same. 

Frankly, I don't think women need de- 
talled instruction on how to influence the 
thinking of those within their own personal 
orbit. A woman can just naturally find the 
opportunity to have a short conversation on 
a vital subject with the postman in the 
morning, the cleaning lady at noon, and the 
girls at the bridge table at night. But, what 
are the most effective ways to influence those 
who represent you in public office? 

1. Know your Representative. Make a 
point of meeting your Representative on 
home ground before he goes to Congress and 
wherever possible when he is home during 
recess. Your followup contacts will mean 
more to him if you have made the effort 
to make his acquaintance. 

2. Learn how to write a good letter to 
your Congressmen. I know of no better ad- 
vice in this area than that which Congress- 
man Ricsard H. Porr of Virginia compiled 
and sent to his colleagues last January, 
Here are seven suggestions that he made: 

“1. A letter is better than a phone call. 
It constitutes a written record for further 
reference. 

“2. Make your letter brief. If possible, it 
should be confined to one page. Members 
receive an average of more than 100 letters 
every working day. With committee meet- 
ings scheduled at 10 am. and the House 
session at noon, we have less than 2 hours 
a day to dictate, It is not necessary that 
letters be typewritten, and the form, phrase- 
ology and grammar are completely unimpor- 
tant, 

“3. Confine your comments to one subject 
for each letter. This exclusive treatment 
underscores the importance the writer at- 
taches to the subject and demands a respon- 
sive and definitive reply. A letter with mul- 
tiple subjects knocks the daylights out of our 
filing system and makes it difficult to com- 
pile total public sentiment on a given sub- 
ject. 

“4. Outline the reasons for your position, 
Nothing is more meaningless than a letter 
which simply demands that the Congress- 
man “support H.R, 6345" or “vote against S. 
2346.“ In the first place, the letter auto- 
matically indentifies itself as artificially in- 
spired by some pressure group, Such a let- 
ter deserves no reply except a promise to 
study the measure. In the second place, an 
honest Congressman honestly wants to know 
the reasons on both sides of every issue, 
without which he cannot reach an honest 
decision. In the third place, you probably 
know a lof more about the practical effects 
of-enactment or defeat of the bill than the 
Congressman, 

“5, Don’t insult your Congressman with 
promises or threats. A Congressman is a 
human being, and most are earnestly trying 
to do the right thing. A promise signifies 
the writer's belief that the Congressman can 
be bought; a threat, that he can be scared. 
Both are offensive. Both are self-defeating. 
However, constructive criticism is sincerely 
appreciated. 

“6. A personal létter is better than a 
form letter or a signature on a petition. 
Many people will sign a petition without 
reading it just to avoid offending the car- 
rier. Form letters are readily recognizable 
as such and register nothing more than 
the sentiments of the person who first pre- 
pared the form. Form letters receive form 
replies. 

“7. Refuse to accept an unresponsive re- 
ply. If you have written a personal let- 
ter and given the Co the reasons 
for your position, you are entitled to know 
his position and the reasons for his posi- 
tion. However, in evaluating the reply you 
receiye, you should bear in mind certain 
legislative facts of life: (1) There are al- 
ways two sides to each issue; (2) right and 
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wrong are not always exclusively on one side 
or the other; (3) each bill may contain many 
different parts and a number of different 
philosophical issues; (4) a bill seldom be- 
comes law in the same form it was intro- 
duced; with 537 Members of the two Houses 
of the Congress, all statutes are the re- 
sult of legislative compromise; bills may 
be amended in the committee or during floor 
debate in such drastic dimensions that the 
original issue will be emasculated before 
the vote on final passage. For those reasons, 
it is impossible for a Congressman to com- 
mit himself positively in advance to support 
or oppose a bill identified simply by a number 
or a catch title.” 

3. Widen your area of influence among lo- 
cal groups. 

Persuade htose groups you broaden to 
take some positive action on an issue and 
make it known to their Representatives in 
public office. In certain cases, a resolution 
might do the trick but never use the petition 
method, 

4. Take an active part in the political 
party of your choice. 

When you have been active in helping to 
elect a candidate to public office you won't 
own him but your opinion will certainly 
carry more weight with him. 

5. Before you make any attempts to exert 
any influence in presenting a viewpoint to 
anyone, be sure you have read widely and 
intelligently on the subject on both sides 
of the issue. 

Woman's role in our changing world in 
our Nation today is one of tremendous re- 
sponsibility. The special and significant 
contribution that women have made in the 
past as citizens of the world have certainly 
served to prove that we have special and 
unique contributions to make to the future. 

And I would like to reemphasize one last 
point. When you harness the new awareness 
and the knowledge that American women 
have today to political activity, you have a 
great national force to be reckoned with. 
Women do not know their own power yet. 
But, it is there. This means that, used cor- 
rectly, this great strength could be the 
deciding factor on what happens to America 
in the future and in the world quite possibly 
since we are a leader of the free world com- 
munity. 

Ponder this carefully. Because if women 
fail to use this actual and potential strength 
by doing nothing, then women might, in the 
course of history, have to accept the terrible 
responsibility for the collapse of the free 
world and its philosophies. Women have a 
great stake in protecting America and the 
American way of life for their families. They 
have a great responsibility to assume the 
task of persuading other women to join them 
in the battle. 

The greatness of this Nation is still in the 
independent and self-reliant individual citi- 
zen, and it may well be that we are the 
last bastion, the last hope, to protect this 
for ourselves and the world. 

Thank you. 


Building World Trade and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr, AVERY. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to attend a meeting of the 
Washington, D.C., Bar Association on 
Tuesday, May 8, to listen to a very in- 
teresting speech by one of my distin- 
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guished constituents. The speaker, of 
course, was the Honorable Alf M. Lan- 
don, former Governor of Kansas and 
Republican nominee for President in 
1963. 

I thought this speech might be of par- 
ticular interest to my friends on the 
Democratic side of the aisle, since it is 
largely in support of the reciprocal 
trade program as is being proposed by 
President Kennedy. 

Governor Landon's speech follows: 

BUILDING WORLD TRADE AND PEACE 


Last January, President Kennedy proposed 
to the Congress legislation that would give 
our Chief Executive far wider reaching 
powers in concluding foreign trade agree- 
ments. 

The changes recommended by President 
Kennedy in our tariff and trade legislation 
are required by the changing nature of the 
market for our great industrial and agricul- 
tural production. These needs are drama- 
tized by the spectacular increase in well- 
being of the European Common Market peo- 
ples. 

The European Common Market is a solid 
answer to the Communist dogma of the in- 
evitable collapse of decadent capitalistic 
states. Its success must be taken as evidence 
that we are entering a brandnew interna- 
tional trade era based on common-market 
blocs dealing with each other as entities. 
We already have three, the old American 
common market between States, the newly 
organized European Common Market, and 
the Russian. Attempts are being made to 
organize common markets elsewhere in the 
world. 

All this is evidence of an international 
trade upheaval of epic proportions which we 
can neither ignore nor sidestep. In addi- 
tion, cooperative trade policies lay the foun- 
dation for unity on political policies. 

The question before us is not only one 
of freer trade. It's not only a question of 
protection of infant industries. It's not only 
a question of national sovereignty. It's not 
only a question of local industries. It's cer- 
tainly not on a scale of protecting any par- 
ticular line of products or material resources. 

It’s a question of whether we are going to 
survive in ever-sharper world trade competi- 
tion—or whether we are going to fold up, 
gradually weakening our economic, political, 
and military strength by inbreeding. Itisa 
question of meshing legislation, administra- 
tion, and private initiative. 

For 22 years now, the United States has 
been living high on the hog, the only major 
nation in the world able to do so. The 
coming of World War II lifted us out of the 
quagmire of economic depression. We soon 
reached a point where virtually every will- 
ing and able American man or woman could 
achieve material prosperity unavailable to 
the peoples of any other nation. 

Through the years, we have generally 
kept and expanded our economic per capita 
wealth. During World War IT and the long 
worldwide reconstruction which followed, the 
United States—its mass production system 
kept intact, towered above all nations in 
economic activities. We had the material, 
the industrial plants, the technical knowl- 
edge, the skilled manpower—and the dis- 
tributive apparatus to supply the world’s 
needs in war and in peace. The markets 
were there, around the world, eagerly awalt- 
ing the opportunity to buy from us. 

During the early 1950's the situation be- 
gan to change. The nations of Western 
Europe, Japan, and Russia rose to their feet, 
with our assistance. we found that we had 
to sell our products as others to com- 
pete with us for markets. Yet this fact did 
not penetrate completely. We still have not 
become aware that competition has become 
Tullblown and will become even stiffer every 
year. 
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We have enjoyed prosperity so long as a 
nation, that we have fashioned a dream that 
American prosperity is a natural right, not 
manmade. In this dream, we are entertain- 
ing delusions just as fantastic as those 
which sent credit levels and stocks and 
bonds soaring beyond reality in the late 
1920's. If we do not dissolve that dream, 
we may be heading into a nightmare worse 
than that of the great depression. 

The realities of our present situation are 
these: 

1. The Western European nations, rav- 
aged by war in the 1940's, are more than 
fully reconstructed. They have been reborn 
economically. They have been retooled, re- 
trained, and rehabilitated. They thirst for 


higher living standards. They are willing . 


to work to achieve them. They are even 
willing to overcome age-old animosities and 
unending wars to join together, as in the 
European Common Market, to get the job 
done. 

2. Communist Russia has recognized that 
one of the most effective weapons, perhaps 
the decisive weapon, in the cold war is world 
trade competition. With her regimented 
economy, the U.S.S.R. can, and does, fre- 
quently sell products below cost in her quest 
for further economic advantages and for 
political gains. Red China is doing exactly 
the same thing, with food products, while 
Chinese people are s . Communism 
uses trade as a political weapon of power 
without regard to economic or humanitarian 
factors. 

3. Other nations are also striving to use 
their resources, knowledge and manpower to 
advantage for competition in the world 
market. Japan and Canada are successfully 
reaching out on the international scene. 

4. These and other nations, like Brazil, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia and Mexico, are try- 
ing to supply themselves to a greater extent 
by finding better bargains offered by our col- 
petitors. 

While we are thanking ourselves for many 
of these developments, it is high time to 
realize no one else is. The United States 
has set an economic example of truly revolu- 
tionary proportions which other nations seek 
toemulate. The United States has also given 
financial support to this epic alteration in 
world trade relations through its aid pro- 
grams, Government loans and private in- 
vestments. It has given away technical 
knowledge and skills of great value to these 
developments. 

Of this humanitarian capitalistic record 
we can be proud. But, now that others have 
the wherewithal, as well as the experience in 
foreign trade, we must develop an awareness 
of the importance of the foreign market and 
a competitive spirit adequate to successful 
participation in it. If we do not, we will find 
that not only our economy is in danger, but 
also our political and moral ideals, and even 
our physical survival. 

The European Common Market applies 
the principle of the American common mar- 
ket between our States. The high tight cruel 
barbwire boundary fences and armed patrols 
are gone. They still exist only by the Com- 
munists to keep their people in. 

We either match our tariff and quotas with 
the Common Market or we will face a high 
tariff against American products that will 
practically eliminate American exports from 
the soon-to-be-largest ini consuming 
market in the world. That’s a political and 
economic structure our United States has 
never faced before. 

I do not mean to say that their individual 
standard of living will be higher than our 
present one. With a potential population of 
300 million in the European Economic Com- 
munity, and the second highest living stand- 
ard in the world, their total consumption 
will exceed that of our some 170 million 
consumers. 


If we do not work with the European Com- 
mon Market, we must ask ourselves how we 
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are going to maintain our present standard 
of living. 

I believe that there is no answer to the 
question that does not come back to a part- 
nership with the European Common Market 
countries. President Kennedy’s tariff revi- 
sion proposals go a long way toward doing 
this. 

Furthermore, at this time the ramifications 
are impossible to define. Britain, in joining. 
will expect the interests of her Common- 
wealth nations to be recognized. Also, it can 
be expected that arrangement will cover 
erstwhile colonies of both Great Britain and 
the commonwealth countries. If so, that 
means the tariff and trade policies of the 
Common Market are spread automatically to 
Asia, Africa and the Western Hemisphere. 

The situation is this simple. If we do not 
at least keep pace in selling our goods abroad, 
we will not be able to sustain prosperity at 
home, or maintain our influence abroad. If 
we do not sustain prosperity at home, we will 
find it exceedingly difficult to support ade- 
quate military defenses against aggression. 
If we do not maintain our influence abroad, 
we will not be able to keep up a high 
spirit of united free world resistance to im- 
perial communism. In addition to these, 
loss of prosperity at home also obviously 
means serious recessions and maybe depres- 
sion—serious strains on our already bur- 
dened finances, and a political disunity that 


could rent the political fabric of the free, 


world. 

This is the grim picture I see unless we re- 
cognize the changing nature of our markets. 
If we do that, and act wisely in formulating 
a program, we can turn a possible debacle 
into a glorious chapter of world history. 

Such a program hinges on our ability to 
compete in the world market. That com- 
petition requires that we act to give favor- 
able trade concessions to gain favorable trade 
concessions, 

In short, we must realize that, in order 
to sell, we must buy. We have to reassess 
our trade agreements with other countries 
and negotiate on a quid pro quo basis to 
pull down tariff, quota and other obstacles 
to trade. Our businessmen must be en- 
couraged by other legislation and administra- 
tive positions in negotiating with foreign 
businessmen. 

-At the present time, there is a disgraceful 
lack of clarity in nomenclature on im 
A customs inspector in Buffalo can classify 
an item under one designation, At the 
same time a customs inspector in Detroit or 
New Orleans can classify the same item 
under a different name carrying a different 
customs duty. 

Common Market or no Common Market 
we cannot delay facing up to the difficulty 
of doing business under our hodgepodge 
obsolete tariff laws and inconsistent regu- 
lations and classifications that do not reflect 
the dramatic changes in world trade compe 
tition, Because of the enormous number 
of items involved in foreign trade, the com- 
plexity and confusion of administering reg- 
ulations designed by the Congress, with new 
products constantly coming out, the political 
influence of special groups affected getting 
together to safeguard each others interest 
the decisions must be placed in the hands 
of the executive department of Government. 

With one highly important reservation 1 
support President Kennedy's trade agree- 
ments proposals. 

I am opposed to that provision in the 
administration’s bill denying the right of 
appeal by any litigant to our courts from 
any decision on facts or law by any admin- 
istrative agency. 

I am reminded of a story the late Henry 
J. Allen of Kansas told of a conversation 
with Mussolini. 

Governor Allen called a session of 
the Kansas Legislature in 1919 to enact his 
recommendations for an industrial co 
dealing with labor issues. It was subse- 
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Quently held unconstitutional by the U.S. 
upreme Court. 

In this conversation, Mussolini showed him 
& copy of that Kansas Act and said that is 
where he got Italy's industrial law. 

There was this great and fundamental dif- 
ference. The Kansas Act provided for appeal 
to our courts. The Fascist legislation did 
Not. 

I am definitely opposed to that Fascist 
Principle being recognized by an act of Con- 
gress. The common market countries them- 
Selves have recognized the democratic prin- 
ple, redress of grievances. Every producer 
has the right to appeal rulings of the Com- 
mon Market executive to the Common Mar- 
ket court of justice. American producers 
Must have the same rights in our own courts. 

There is objection to the power placed in 
the President's hands by the so-called escape 
Provisions of the administration's trade bill. 

I refer to the commonly called peril point 
determination by the President and the flex- 
ible subsidy for industries adversely affected 
by a lower tariff or quota, again to be deter- 
Mined by the President. . 

Let us eliminate the peril point, That will 
Strengthen the President's position in nego- 
tiating trade agreements with foreign coun- 
tries. Let us eliminate a subsidy provision 
that does not permanently solve the prob- 

of producers, but only carries them 
Over to a later date. 

There is another principle of government 
inherent in the peril point and subsidies 
Provisions. They cling to the old elements 
Of a protective tariff. That is ari anachron- 
ism in the coming age of common markets. 

We cannot successfully bat in the world 
trade league falling away from the plate with 
One foot in the water bucket, as it were, still 
trying to cling to the principles of protec- 
tionism in peril points and subsidies. Nor 
Can we do so if we respond to frantic pro- 

onist appeals for exceptions to what- 
ever liberalizing trade powers are exercised 
by the President. 

For example, I do not think we have heard 
the last in the matter of our tariff recently 
imposed by President Kennedy on the import 
Sf Brussels carpets for protection of the 
American carpet industry. As a result of 
the President's recent action, we face the 
Possibility of involving much of American 
industry in a disasterous tariff war with the 

uropean Common Market. 

As for the fears of American industry 

t a flood of cheaper produced imports, 
Ludwig Erhard, economic minister for West 
y, said recently if prices and wages 
Continued to rise, West German industry 
be priced out of “its” markets. We 
Might also consider Japanese-American 
trade. For years, we have heard much of 
the problem of cheap Japanese labor pro- 
ducts. Yet now comes to light the fears of 
Japan's industrialists about competition 
With America's mass production of quality 

Ports. 

Three years ago, the transistor department 
Of General Electric was being undersold by 
Japanese products. Their employment was 

to 1,100 individuals. The decision for 

m to make was either to shut down their 

Plant or to find how to make a price com- 

Petitive product of equal quality. That's 

What they did. Today they employ 1,900 in- 
Gviduals. 

Basically, does it not come back to the 
Simple fact that, in international trade, we 

ve largely been a nation of order-takers 
most of our economic lives? 

All our tariff legislation since our infancy 
has been based on protection for American 
Industry. We have not been concerned 
about foreign markets, The expansion of 

ica by and large furnished a market 

Our own industrial production. We 
Were generally indifferent to foreign trade. 

We are handicapped by our lack of ex- 
Perience in dealing with the customs, the 
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habits and the demands of foreign consum- 
ing populations. 

Today, if we are going to put our unem- 
ployed to work, if we are going to eliminate 
the costly and wasteful subsidization, not 
only of agricultural production, but of in- 
dustrial production, coupled with the iron 
hand of bureaucratic control, and meet our 
world responsibilities, we must enter the 
foreign markets of the world in a more ag- 
gressive way than we have ever done be- 
fore. We have a big supply of quality 
products. We must learn how to sell in the 
world at large. That means catering to the 
greatly varying tastes of consuming popu- 
lations of different countries. 

In international trade, credit financing 
has also become exceedingly important. A 
Kansas manufacturer bid on a sizeable con- 
tract in Chile. His bid was low. He lost it 
to a Prench manufacturer because, with the 
financial cooperation of the French Gov- 
ernment, the Frenchman offered 15 years’ 
payment instead of 5 years—and 3% percent 
interest instead of 6 percent. 

Of even greater importance, the stability 
of our dollar is imperative because there can 
be no uncertainty by foreign importers as 
to its value. 

Simply becoming partners with the Com- 
mon Market does not mean an immediate 
boom in foreign exports. Aside from tariffs 
and quotas, and uncertainty as to American 
financial policies, the greatest Government 
barrier to trade by American companies in 
foreign markets is our taxing policy. 

Therefore, whatever the Congress does on 
tariff, and whatever our President does in 
negotiating trade agreements, there must 
also be a revision of the present legislation 
and the administration's position on taxing 
American companies’ profits or losses in 
international trade. 

How can an American company plan on a 
vigorous long range selling campaign in a 
foreign market with administrative leaders 
pushing for a tax on its profits made in a 
foreign country, whether those profits are 
brought home or not? And how can that 
company plan on helping develop local in- 
dustries in those countries? 

Loopholes in our present tax structure 
furnish tax havens in foreign countries and 
penalize legitimate business operating in 
foreign countries. 

Therefore, the President's trade program 
alone is not going to do the job that needs 
to be done in finding new favorable markets 
for our industrial and agricultural products. 

The Congress, by its legislation, the Presi- 
dent, by his administration, and business 
and labor, by their efficiency and coopera- 
tion, are all necessary to harmonize our in- 
dustry and our agricultural production to 
the huge European Common Market; and 
others being planned. 

And, we must seek more than just Govern- 
ment action. We must be ready to compete 
like Yankee traders, We must be prepared 
to engage once again in price competition. 
We must compete in quality, in service. 
And, with the increasing automation of in- 
dustry, we can't say we cannot afford to do 
it. — 

We must canvass our actual and potential 
markets to find out exactly what buyers 
abroad want, They no longer have to take 
what is available. For years, European firms 
have labeled and given instructions in sey- 
eral languages on their packaging. The av- 
erage American firm uses regular United 
States labeling for export, with all directions 
in English only. If the Germans want lard 
of a certain kind, let's make that lard so that 
we can sell it to them and let's put it up in 
German labels instead of English. The Eng- 
lish cakepans are not the same size as ours. 
We should recognize that fact in our pack- 
aging of cake mixes. 

We must have salesmen. A Kansas re- 
search organization has found within the 
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last 60 days foreign salesmen, Dutch, Ger- 
man, and Swiss, in the back country of 
Nigeria. There were no American salesmen 
there. They were sitting in the cocktail 
lounges of the National Capitol with the 
typical American ordertaker attitude, “let 
them come to me,” 

These concrete examples of poor sales- 
manship illustrate the necessity of Ameri- 
cans studying ways of gearing their products 
into foreign markets; what our foreign com- 
petitors are doing right to sell their prod- 
ucts and what we are doing wrong. A 

In short, whether abroad or at home, we 
must be prepared to practice what we preach 
about competition and free enterprise. 
Bluntly, it comes down to this: We either 
submit our prices and wages to a world com- 
petitive market, or to Government control. 

While the adjustments involved may tem- 
porarily disturb some industries, the failure 
to act boldly could cause ruin to all. If we 
make the necessary adjustments, we can earn 
our share of the expanding international 
commerce, sustain prosperity at home, main- 
tain the alliafice of free world nations against 
aggression, and, in an economic partnership 
with other free states, develop a community 
of free peoples so powerful that imperial 
communism will have to respect it. 

The constant reminder to Russians and 
their colonies of what dynamic capitalism 
and the profit motive can accomplish in 
the way of better living for its peoples, dis- 
played right next door to the Russian colo- 
nies, is going to be a mighty bothersome 
problem for the Soviet hierarchy. 

In the Communist empire of Russia, and 
even in China, the Marxian theory of an 
all-level eociety without a profit motive is 
constantly being watered down in order to 
stimulate agricultural production to provide 
a more adequate food supply. In Russia 
the past month the capitalistic system's in- 
dividual incentive pay has been adopted in 
industry. For some time the consumer cred- 
it system has been used. The split between 
Soviet domestic policies and Marx’s prin- 
ciples is more significant than the rift be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping. ¢ 

With food supplies meager to starvation, 
with industrial production shortages, com- 
munism is perceptibly losing economically, 
politically and militarily under the devastat- 
ing competitive economic pace set by the free 
countries, 

Whether the Common Market ultimately 
becomes a confederation, a federation, or 
a supernational state, it will become a major 
power in the world with the addition of 
Great Britain. 

It will indeed be tragic folly for Ameri- 
cans to ignore the place that that power 
will occupy in making decisions that affect 
the peace of the world. 

The outcome depends On America’s recog- 
nition of that political fact and the adjust- 
ments we make to it. 


Common Council, City of Detroit, Urges 
Passage of King-Anderson Bill, H.R. 
4222 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution, supporting the 
King-Anderson medical care bill for the 
aged, was unanimously adopted by the 
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Common Council of the City of Detroit 
on May 8, 1962: 

Whereas there are now more than 17 mil- 
lion people 65 years of age and over in the 
United States, and there is a net increase of 
1,000 retired persons each day; and 

Whereas the median income for older 
couples is $2,530 and for older persons living 
alone it is $1,050; and 

Whereas persons 65 and over average 2½ 
to 3 times as many days of hospital care per 
1,000 in the population as compared to 
younger persons; and the cost of hospital 
care has risen from a national average total- 
ing $9.39 per day in 1946 to $32.23 per day in 
1960; and the total medical bill for persons 
over 65 exceeds $500 per stay in the hospital 
for more than half of those hospitalized; and 

Whereas the old age assistance and Kerr- 
Mills programs are reaching only a small 
proportion of those who need such help be- 
cause of the indignity of the means test and- 
the inhumanity of lien and relatives’ respon- 
sibility provisions; and 

Whereas only about half the people over 
65 have any form of voluntary health insur- 
ance and such insurance pays for less than 
half the costs of their hospital care; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit strongly supports the imme- 
diate passage of the Kennedy administra- 
tion's King-Anderson bill HR. 4222 which 
would provide prepaid hospital, nursing care, 
and outpatient diagnostic services for all 
those now covered by the social security old- 
age and survivors insurance and railroad 
retirement programs; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Governor of the State of Mich- 
igan, Michigan's two Senators, all Members 
of Michigan's congressional delegation, and 
to Congressman WILBUR Mitts, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the U.S, 
House of Representatives. 

Ed Carey, President, Common Council; 
Mary V. Beck, James H. Brickley, Ed- 
ward Connor, William T. Patrick, Jr., 
Mel Ravitz, William G. Rogell, Eugene 
I. Van Antwerp, Anthony J. Wierz- 
bicki; Thomas D. Leadbetter, City 
Clerk; Charles N. Williams, City Treas- 
urer; Jerome P. Cavanagh, Mayor. 


Development of Handicapped Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


2 or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Trentonian, Trenton, N.J. 
of April 26, has written an editorial that 
gives a great deal of insight into one of 
the most. critical problems facing our 
Nation; that is, that architectural bar- 
riers of thoughtlessness are retarding 
the normal development of our handi- 
capped citizens. 

As Mr. Charles E. Caniff, 1960's 
1 American of the Lear“ 


To fulfill our responsibilities as citizens, 
we often must circumvent these barriers by 
entering. through the rear door, where 
freight is hauled in and garbage hauled out, 
and make our way through coalbins, store- 
rooms and bollerrooms to reach a freight 
elevator which can accomodate our wheel- 
chairs, Architectural barriers have made us 
back-door citizens. 
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This is a deplorable situation and the 
Trentonian has underscored the impor- 
tant point when it said: 

There are many things that can be done 
and should be done when new buildings are 
planned. 


They then go on to enumerate these 
things. Mr. President, I ask for unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, the editorial 
“Back-Door Citizens,” which should be 
read by anyone concerned with human 
values. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Back-Door CITIZENS 

“For those of us with limited mobility, 
architectural barriers prevent free access 
to those buildings which we must enter to 
work, to vote, to worship, to learn, to play, 
or even to buy a stamp.” 

Despite all the emphasis which so fittingly 
has been placed upon employing the handl- 
capped, it probably never occurred to most 
of those who have full use of their limbs 
that there are barriers which are insur- 
mountable, Therefore, we think it safe to 
say that the words we quote above will come 
as something of a shock to many people. 

But Charles E. Caniff, 1960's “Handicapped 
American of the Year,” goes on to say: “To 
fulfil our responsibilities as citizens, we 
often must circumvent these barriers by 
entering through the rear door, where freight 
is hauled in and garbage hauled out, and 
make our way through coal bins, storerooms, 
and boiler rooms to reach a freight elevator 
which can accommodate our wheelchairs. 
Architectural barriers have made us ‘back 
door’ citizens.” 

Even more shocking? Undoubtedly. 

What can be done about it? First of all, 
it is obvious that it is a monstrous problem, 
at least so far as most existing buildings are 
concerned. The barriers of thoughlessness 
are bullt in, and removing them would be all 
but impossible. 

But there ts hope for the future. The 
New Jersey Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults has launched a statewide cam- 
paign to make public buildings, other struc- 
tures and facilities accessible to the handi- 
capped, Governor Hughes Is serving as hon- 
orary chairman of the campaign committee. 

There are many things that can be done 
and should be done when new buildings are 
planned. Under the sponsorship of the 
President's Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped and the National 
Society for Crippled Children- and Adults, 
and under the auspices of the American 
Standards Association, standard specifica- 
tions have been developed. There should be 
little need to urge their adoption. Unless 
we wish to condemn the handicapped to 
back-door citizen status in perpetuity, the 
barriers of thoughtlessnes must be elimi- 
nated. 


Merits of Proposed Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include two edi- 
torials in support of the administration’s 
trade bill, one from the St, Louis Globe- 
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Democrat and one from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Mar. 13, 1962] 
TRADE FIGHT BEGINS 

It would be an exaggeration to say that 
the fate of the United States in the next 
few years depends on the congressional an- 
swer to the administration trade expansion 
proposals. And yet in a sense the action 
that must be taken by Congress in less than 
4 months will show whether this country 
is as yet ready to shoulder the leadership 
that history has placed upon it. 

The administration program, on which 
hearings began Monday before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, is not just 
another extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. It isa replacement that has 
a new dimension. It seeks a change in policy 
on tariff matters as revolutionary as were the 
trade agreements proposals of 1934, which 
President Roosevelt was able to put over in 
the depression crisis. r 

Each time the act has come up for re- 
newal the protectionists have been able to 
whittle away a bit of its strength, so that 
the trend since the New Deal has been 
toward conservatism. Now President Ken- 
nedy, rightly evaluating the imperatives of 
foreign trade, is seeking to reverse that 
trend. He faces the formidable opposition of 
a wide variety of import-sensitive interests, 
exerting pressure through individual Con- 
gressmen. + 

But the President has powerful allies, The 
United States Chamber of Commerce, which 
has consistently supported liberal trade but 
has rarely backed Mr. Kennedy, favors thé 
trade bill, with minor reservations. Al- 
though some unions dissent, the AFL-CIO 
also supports the legislation, and so does 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
which is just about as rare a visitor in the 
Kennedy camp as the Chamber of Commerce. 

Groups on both sides—perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say on all sides—will have 
ample opportunity to be heard, for the 
House hearings alone are scheduled to last 4 
weeks. This is as it should be. The sub- 
ject is exceedingly complex and the public 
cannot be expected to appreciate the merits 
of the Administration plan unless it has 
accéss to all the arguments, both for and 
against, 

Essentially the struggle is between the na- 
tional interest and the aggregate of regional 
local and individual interests. It would be 
unfair for any of the latter to be sacrificed 
to the national interest without compensa- 
tion; as unfair as exercising the right of emi- 
nent domain without just recompense. 
is why a key feature of the Kennedy pro- 
posal is a program to provide adjustment as- 
sistance to workers, firms, and industries ad- 
versely affected by increased imports due to 
tariff concessions. 

There are bound to be a good many hard- 
ship cases, for the President wants authority 
to bargain across the board, not item bY 
item, in broad categories; to cut some tarifs 
back to nothing, and to enter into agree- 
ments with the European Common Mnrket 
and perhaps other supranational trade 
groups. Why this authority is necessary 
the United States is not to sustain a serious 
loss of Jobs and profits was sketched in broad 
outline by Secretary of Commerce Hodges, the 
edministration’s leadoff witness. i 

The radical nature of the proposals is re- 
fected in Mr. Hodges’ listing of products that 
might become tariff free—aircraft, camera 
coal, furs, automobiles, rall equipment, chem- 
icals, tobacco manufactures, and farm 
office, and metalworking machinery. Spokes- 
men for such affected interests will have theif 
say; questions and objections should serve 
to clarify some aspects of the administra 
tion’s proposals. 
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It is not clear, for example, what the legis- 
lation intends with respect to the “peril 
Point” and “escape clause” provisions in the 
Present act; these are the principal weaken- 
ing provisions inserted in recent years. Other 
Critical points undoubtedly will undergo a 
thorough examination. 

In our opinion there can be no argument 
With the basic philosophy of the program, 
Ror with the necessity for adopting it in a 
Practical and effective form. If properly ex- 
Plained, the merits of the case should be 
Convincing. 

[From the St. Louis (No.) Globe Democrat, 
Mar. 13, 1962] 
New Tarry Act NEEDED 

What promises to be the most far-reach- 
lng, controversial issue of this session started 
to boll yesterday when congressional. hear- 
ings began on the President's request for 
Unprecedented power to cut tariffs. 

The shape of the world economy and the 
Phenomenal growth of the European Com- 
mon Market make a radical reappraisal of 
dur foreign trade policies compulsory. 

There is obvious need for a new tariff law 
Which will make it possible for industrial 
United States to deal on an equal or reason- 
able footing with the Common Market and 
Peoples of other nations, especially those 
Rewly developing. 

Whether Mr. Kennedy will get all the 
Power he seeks is most doubtful; whether he 
mould is moot. Enormously powerful lob- 
bies are involved, and a great deal of the 
Nation's business has a stake in this prob- 
em, 


It seems clear, however, freer trade must 
be made possible if we are to prosper and 
Sur exports not be rebuffed by tariff walls 
abroad. The general thesis of the Kennedy 
program, drastic as it may seem, makes 

nse 


In the opening 4 weeks of hearings before 
the House Ways and Means Committee yes- 
terday, Secretary of Commerce Hodges de- 
Clared there is hazard of a major loss in jobs 
and profits by American business, unless 
Congress agrees to liberalize U.S. trade poli- 
Cies. We believe this true, 

All one has to do is take a hard look at 
the Common Market's stunning growth, 
Making of its six European nations a free 
Market similar to that which exists between 
the American, States. 

If we are to compete for trade of these 
170 million consumers—300 million when 
Eritain and perhaps some other Western 
Nations join—we must be able to scale the 
tariff walls around the market. 

The only way is through reciprocal trade 
Agreements that will enable us to intro- 
duce our products on a competitive basis. 

t means flattening the walls or slashing 
back materially. 

The United States is the most self-suffi- 
ĉlent big Nation in the world. But not 
completely. We need foreign trade to keep 

P our economy; such business often is the 
margin between prosperity and critical 

ess. 

The President has asked Congress for 
Power to reduce tariffs 50 percent over a 5- 
Year period. He seeks to bargain for recipro- 
Cal tariff slashes, on an industry or “across- 
me- board“ basis instead. of for individual 
Rems. 

He urges Presidential authority to elimi- 
Rate, or reduce, all tariffs on products where 
the United States and the Common Market 
account for 80 percent or more of world 

e. This latter request especially will 
taise hackles and the pennons of battle. 

The administration offers compensations, 
Buch as loans to help companies modernize 
°r get into new fields, tax relief so a com- 
Pany can average gains and losses over 11 
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years and technical help on markets and 
new products, 

Mr, Kennedy would give “readjustment” 
allowances up to 65 percent of pay to workers 
shunted from jobs because of foreign com- 
petition; training at Federal expense for new 
jobs, and moving expenses plus a lump sum 
if a man has to move to another area. 

That tax relief will be afforded in so exten- 
sive a way is unlikely. Loans may be made 
available. Such generous labor “readjust- 
ment” allowances could turn into a big boon- 
doggle. Some might be allowed through 
Federal-State cooperation. Probably retrain- 
ing programs will be instituted. 

The National Planning Association, a pri- 
vate research institution, recommended in a 
report last week that Congress retain a 
“package” veto over executive trade nego- 
tlations, making possible rejection of a new 
tariff deal by a two-thirds majority. Since 
authority over foreign commerce reposes in 
the Congress, some type of Capitol restraint 
should be expected. 

Unquestionably new, major changes in 
American tariff procedures are mandatory. 
We Can no more remain insular in the trade 
world than we can in the political world to- 
day. Some one has to make these trade re- 
adjustments, and the President seems the 
logical man. 

Impressive revision in our foreign trade 
outlook and program is necessary. It will 
hurt some. In the long run we will profit 
overall by freer worldwide trade. 

It is inconceivable that the industrial and 
trade genius of the United States cannot 
compete in international markets success- 
fully and still maintain our standards of liv- 
ing the best in the world. > 


Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, “American cities may face 
nuclear demolition or cultural collapse. 
If, however, they escape both, they might 
become beautiful,” John Burchard, dean 
of humanities at MIT, once wrote. But 
urban areas are not singularly affected; 
the suburban and rural areas of our 
Nation have serious problems also, for 
the blight of ugliness knows no boundary. 

Dr. Mason Gross, president of Rutgers 
University, at the last commencement of 
the university issued a challenge, calling 
for a war on ugliness. New Jersey citi- 
zens quickly responded by forming do-it- 
yourself neighborhood improvement or- 
ganizatiOns; the -State government, 
meanwhile, worked in the areas of water 
and air pollution as their response to 
Dr. Gross’ challenge, 

It now appears as if Dr. Gross’ call to 
arms has reached out across the Nation. 
For example, the first nationwide con- 
ference on landscape ugliness was called 
recently by the American Institute of 
Architects. Their aim: to light a fire 
under an all-too-often complacement 
American acceptance of unattractive 
surroundings. 

The first conference on esthetic re- 
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sponsibility agreed that the main thing 
to do is to keep on looking, realistically, 
at our institutions and to improve what 
we see. Once we are so surfeited with 
blots on the landscape that we close our 
Z to them, they said, then everything’s 
ost. 

Two newspapers have taken the op- 
portunity afforded by this conference to 
comment editorially on our war against 
ugliness. The first is an editorial by 
the New Brunswick Daily Home News of 
April 7, the second is a column “Cities 
and People,” by Robert J. Lewis in the 
Washington Star of April 8. I, there- 
fore, ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
these two articles. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Daily Home News, New Brunswick, 
N.J., Apr. 7, 1962] 


NATIONAL Wak ON UGLINESS 


Support is consistently given in these 
columns to those who are mobilizing in 
answer to the call of Rutgers President Mason 
Gross for a war against ugliness in New 
Jersey. 

It is worth noting that there is growing 
enthusiasm for a war against ugliness in 
the Nation, 

A daylong conference on this general 
theme was held in New York this week by 
the New York Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, the conference being 
given the imposing title, “First Conference 
on Esthetic Responsibility.” 

Principal speaker at the conference was 
August Heckscher, who in late February 
was named by President Kennedy as his 
special consultant on the arts. 

Heckscher told his audience, “the embas- 
sies and consulates that have been con- 
structed in various countries over the past 
decade remind us of what the United States 
can do—and what Government can do—when 
it sets beauty and excellence as a goal. At 
home, however, the story is different. We 
still wait to see established a national cul- 
ture center in Washington.” 

“If it is proposed,” continued Heckscher, 
“that something be done by the people for 
their own delight and for the enhancement 
of their common life, a dead silence ensues. 
If someone suggests elegance in a public 
building, the matter is hushed up as if it 
were a scandal.” 

The interest of the Nation's First Family 
in the arts and in beauty is now well known. 
The creation of the post to which Heckscher 
was named was a clear indication that the 
President intends in the years ahead to 
implement fully his affirmation of support 
for the proposed National Cultural Center 
in Washington. And everything in Hech- 
scher’s background suggests that he is the 
ideal man to enlist public support for rec- 
ognition of culture as an in part of 
the American way of life. From St. Paul's 
at Concord, he went to Yale where he was 
a leader in publications and debating and 
won his Phi Beta Kappa key. He obtained 
his M.A. in government at Harvard, went 
on into government information and OSS 
service. There followed a newspaper career, 
culminating in the post of chief editorial 
writer for the New York Herald Tribune, He 
has written and lectured widely on politics 
and the arts, and is a familiar figure on 
television and radio panel discussions. 

In short, Heckscher has the cultural back- 
ground and the experience in communica- 
tions to spearhead a national campaign for 
the arts, for the promotion of beauty and 
the defeat of ugliness. 
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[From the Washington Star, Apr. 8, 1962] 
Crries AND PEOPLE—THE LOOKS or THINGS 
(By Robert J. Lewis) 

New Yorx, April 7.—Fires of the spirit, 
unlike the kind that firemen soon put out, 

can burn with an unquenchable flame. 

When you're suddenly awakened by smoke 
in your 10th-story room at the Hotel Plaza 
at midnight, what do you do next? In my 
case, I turned on the lights and spent 30 
frustrating seconds peering into ash trays, 
under the bed, and out into the hall before 
finally picking up the telephone. 

“The fire is in the grand ballroom,” the 
girl at the switchboard said. “Keep your 
door and windows closed, and you'll be all 
right.” 

Within 3 minutes, I was dressed and push- 
ing the button of the elevator down the hall. 

As it turned out, the telephone operator 
was right. It was a smoky fire off the ball- 
room that was soon put under control. An- 
other 5 minutes and I was back in bed, re- 

on & different kind of fire some peo- 
ple had built in the grand ballroom at a 
meeting earlier in the day. 

From many parts of the country, nearly 
500 people met this week in the Plaza at that 
day-long conference. Their aim was to light 
a fire under an all-too-often complacent 
American acceptance of unattractive sur- 
roundings. 

Led by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, they were there to start what they 
hoped could become a national movement to 
improve—as the late Mr. Sam Rayburn once 
put it— the looks of things around here.” 

Being architects and not politiclans—and 
therefore maybe not so clever about choosing 
popular words, they called the meeting, “the 
First Conference on Aesthetic Responsi- 
bility.” 

What they wanted to say was, Let's do 
something to get rid of the junkyard look in 
American cities and try to substitute a little 
more beauty for all this ugliness that’s be- 
ginning to overwhelm the country.” 

Doing this might seem to be an immense 
undertaking of unbelievable complexity. 
You could stumble into a real blind alley, 
for example, by getting into an argument 
over what is beautiful and what is not. 

Russell Lynes, managing editor of Harper's 
magazine and one of the conference speakers, 
took pains to point out that some things 
that today are considered to be downright 
ugly may, tomorrow, be highly valued for 
their beauty. 

“There are many people who think that 
Rome is the most beautiful city in the 
world,” he said. 

“Yet it is layer on layer of what has been, 
over the ages, considered ugly. It is Roman- 
esque and Gothic and Baroque. All these 
words for describing styles, please remember, 
were first used as terms of opprobrium and 
not of endearment, epithets to describe ugli- 
ness, not beauty.” 

Thus, as Mr. Lynes implied, discussions of 
absolutes are not always necessary to a goal 
of improving the looks of things in cities. 

But, it seems, you do have to keep your 
eyes open for the images that are offensive. 
Por if you do this you will be seeing some 
of the things that have, as Mr. Lynes said, 
“crawled out of our urban centers and made 
an unholy mess of our landscape.” 

The main thing, the conference agreed, is 
to keep on looking. Once you are so sur- 
feited with blots on the landscape that you 
close your eyes to them, everything’s lost. 

Which brings us back to the real objective 
of the pioneering meeting, and to the key 
word in its name. 

Pers usual, the Greeks used the key word 

They called it aesthetikos. It meant “to 
see what's around you.” 
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Thus, aesthetic responsibility can be 
thought of as the duty to keep looking, and 
trying to improve what you see, 

By doing this, the beauty-loving Greeks 
lighted a fire of the spirit in ancient times 
that has never burned out. 


A Strange Mixture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following arti- 
cle from the Wall Street Journal of 
May 9, 1962: 

A STRANGE MIXTURE 


In 2 successive weeks now President Ken- 
nedy has made major speeches outlining his 
administration's economic policy. That pol- 
icy is necessarily the result of various coun- 
sels, some perhaps conflicting. At any rate, 
the upshot is curious—a kind of split Gov- 
ernment personality. 

As he did before the chamber of com- 
merce last week, so yesterday the President 
spoke eloquently to the United Auto Work- 
ers about the goals of economic policy, in- 
cluding greater employment opportunities 
and noninflationary economic growth at 
home and an improved competitive capacity 
abroad. 

Mr. Kennedy said his administration does 
not want to fix prices and wages in a peace- 
time economy. The Government function, 
rather, is to point out the national interest. 
So he asked a responsible union attitude to- 
ward wages, just as he asks management re- 
straint regarding profits. 

These, of course, are very general observa- 
tions. The trouble comes with the Govern- 
ment's interpretation of them, and with the 
Government's practice and proposals as dis- 
tinct from its words. 

Under the heading of promoting desirable 
economic goals we find a whole range of 
Government activities and recommendations 
of extremely dubious value. A huge new 
public works program of the type designed 
for an economy in depression; more public 
welfare spending; depressed areas spend- 
ing; a foreign trade program that incor- 
porates a new assortment of domestic sub- 
sidies. The list is long, and the President 
says there is much more to be done. 

Such projects unquestionably add to the 
size and cost of the Federal Government. 
But that is not economic growth; it is only 
Government growth. The source of sound 
economic growth is the savings and invest- 
ment of the people, and the profits of in- 
dustry from which come the outlays for new 
plant and equipment. Administration offi- 
cials seem to understand this when they 
concede the necessity for profits, but they 
have not been acting as though they under- 
stand it. 

For if a basic industry cannot seek to in- 
crease its profits, in the face of rising wage 
and other costs, where is the growth? It 
is ironic for a government which is blithely 
increasing its price to the people to be so 
stern about a contemplated increase in the 
private economy. As Roger Blough noted at 
the United States Steel meeting this week, 
during the 4 years since steel prices were 
raised the Federal budget has gone up 24 
percent; yet the attempt to raise steel prices 
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3% percent is treated as an “intolerable 
threat to the security and economic welfare 
of this Nation.” 

It is this spiraling Federal spending, with- 
out control, without priorities, without any 
sign of leveling off or being balanced by in- 
come—it is this which poses the real threst 
to the domestic economy and its interna- 
tional capabilities. That should be clear 
from the international payments deficit and 
gold outflow, if nothing else. 

Similarly it is somewhat confusing to be 
told that the Government does not plan to 
control prices and wages when it has just 
been exerting powerful pressures to do 5° 
indirectly. Perhaps indirect regulatory €f- 
forts are preferable to direct statutory con- 
trol, but it is hardly a choice that should 
have to be made in a supposedly free 
economy. 

All in all, it is a strange economic policy: 
with its tendency to control and not con- 
trol, its denunciations of the alleged sins of 
the private economy while Government 
political spending increases apace, with its 
seeming failure to grasp economic causes 
and effects. 

We suppose the experts in Washington 
would call it some variety of mixed economy: 
But whatever it is called, it does sound 
mixed up. 


Col. John Glenn Urged as Good-Will 
Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 15,1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a recent 
press release from my office urging re- 
consideration of the decision not to util- 
ize Col. John Glenn as a good will am- 
bassador for the United States to other 
countries, including the Soviet Union 
also an editorial on the same subject 
from television station WITI, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
SENATOR WILEY URGES GLENN Trip To SOVIET 

UNION 
(Excerpts of statement by Senator ALEX- 

ANDER WILEY, senior Republican, Senate 

Aeronautical and Space Sciences Commit- 

tee in U.S. Senate) 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican. of 
Wisconsin, today urged reconsideration 
the U.S. decision not to utilize Colonel Glenn 
as a good-will ambassador for the Uni 
States. 

Speaking in the U.S. Senate, the senior 
Republican of the Senate Aeronautical an 
Space Sciences Committee said: 

“The United States, I believe, could wel! 
benefit by further utilizing Colonel Glenn? 
(1) a8 a good-will ambassador to other cour 
tries; and (2) permitting the U.S. astronau 
to go to the Soviet Union. 

“This would, I believe (a) enhance pres“ 
tige for the U.S. space feat; (b) be 
space diplomacy; and (e) possibly provide an 
opportunity to acquire more detailled knowl- 
edge of the Soviet space project. 

“During the visit of the Soviet Cosmonaut: 
Maj. Gherman Titov, to the United States: 


and also 


g y—if not officially— 
Jor Titov stated that he would be happy 
g have Colonel Glenn come to the Soviet 


1. Reflecting upon the proposition, Dr. Hugh 

Dryden, Deputy Administrator of NASA, 

— responded that the possibility had 

n considered, but disapproved (1) because 

l Glenn had expressed a wish to ‘keep 

SQ flying’: and (2) the space program—with 

red a limited number of astronauts—needed 
Services. 

or ane Agency's views—as well as the wishes 

tay one! Glenn—of course, should be given 


Pro ever, I believe that although space 

jects themselves are handled and admin- 

Stered by the Agency, the decision of wheth- 

a Rot to utilize a successful astronaut as 

than ar! of good will is larger in scope 

ter an Agency decision—in fact, is a mat- 
ot national policy. 

"In a world of curtains—of barriers to 
Anderstanding (breeding mistrust)—there is 
nn heed for more people-to-people con- 
“In 


recent months, we have witnessed suc- 
— trips by the President's wife, the 
keg rut Jackie, to Europe, to Latin Amer- 
and to the Middle East; and of the At- 
mimey General, the President's brother, 
bby, to the Par Enst, 

“Without attempting to detract well-de- 
Served credit from these trips, I believe 
th with a population of 186 million— 
Ride ure many outstanding citizens—out- 
quale immediate Presidential famtly— 
Will ed and competent to serve as good 

ay. bassadors, 
the past, Soviet Cosmonauts Gagarin 
Titov also have both been utilized suc- 
fo uy. Naturally, it does not necessarily 
— that because the Soviets do it, we 
Dw do it. However, neither does it fol- 
thoes because they have done it, we 

d not do it. 
bel OT these reasons, the United States, I 
to tres” Should not only permit Col. Glenn 
Push vel as a good will ambassador, but also 
Ug {OF a trip to the Soviet Union for the 
Astronaut,“ Senator Wiley concluded. 


Acan UrcE Con. JohN GLENN as G00 
W. WILL AMBASSADOR 


ta 4. Ve seen Russia's Titov—more reason for 
Mines end Astronaut Glenn on a good will 


saa è February editorial, we urged our 
Glenn apartment to send Astronaut John 
but around the world again—not in orbit 
People the ground as a good will ambassador. 
tam Of other countries can get no better 
— ag of our space achievements, but 
the inon Portant no better representation of 
Who atelisent. honest, forthright individuals 
are shaping our country today. 
Amia has sent Cosmonaut Titov here. 
w. though we admired his achievements, we 
orten Ppointed in the things he said. He 
aeg took the opportunity to ridicule our 
he d *Torts, our people, and our cities; and 
ling Quick to spread the Kremlin party 


or Jaen he was asked about the possibility 
he aut United States-Russian space flights, 
Ques wered by saying the disarmament 
Clear on must be settled first. This was 
But, Jan attempt to inject Red propaganda. 
hima olonel Glenn, who can capably handle 
With u and his country’s position, was quick 
et right reply: 

às a share our information quite openly 
We „Of you are aware. The booklets that 
porte out today have very complete 
dot g. It ls our opinion that we need 
Dinare disarmament before we share 
of like this. This is of this country, 
can gate: Our idea is that the sooner we 

Share this the sooner it may be the 
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very enjoyable fact that Major Titov and 
I could make a space mission together, and 
I certainly look forward to that day.” 

That’s the man who should be seen and 
heard by other countries. Let Colonel 
Glenn tell those nations who criticize our 
nuclear testing that these tests are not per- 
formed by a warlike nation, but by people 
who are forced to test new weapons for 
survival. Glenn can explain that our space 
ventures are not based on the development 
of weapons and the preparation for war; 
that we have done far more than the Rus- 
sians toward the peaceful use of outer space. 
While here, Titov often mentioned our space 
failures, Glenn can explain that the world 
hears about ours because we live In a free 
society; we don't put the wraps of secrecy 
around a launching just because we failed. 

We have a far better representative than 
Russia has in Titov. What Glenn says is 
not manufactured by the propaganda ex- 
perts. He gives our story honestly, sincerely, 
straightforward with the conviction of a 
man who believes that we are striving for 
a better, peaceful way of life for everyone. 

Other countries will quickly note another 
contrast between these two men and the two 
Governments they represent. While Titov 
talks of his country—Glenn talks of God and 
his country. 

Surely Colonel Glenn can be spared sev- 
eral weeks for this important mission as a 
good will ambassador. The benefits we de- 
rive will be long lasting. 


Embattled Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal on May 11, 
1962: 

EMBATTLED Doctors: Some Draw CRITICISM 
FOR INADEQUATE CARE, Bic BILLS, UNAVAIL~ 
ABILITY—New Tonk Srupy FINDS Cases 
OF UNNECESSARY SunGERY—InsuRERS POINT 
TO Fraups—Asvuses BLAMED ON A MINORITY 

(By Jerry E. Bishop) 

New Yore.—The medical profession is 
being pounded by a barrage of resounding 
criticism. 

The latest attack, contained in a report 
just released by Columbia University’s School 
of Public Health and Administrative Medi- 
cine, questions the quality of medical care 
received by some patients in New York hos- 
pitals. But heavy fire also is coming from 
other quarters, 

Health insurers contend that more and 
more doctors are ovefcharging insured pa- 
tients. Controversies among doctors them- 
selves have brought forth angry accusations 
of unethical fee splitting and of surgery 
being performed by unqualified physicians, 
And from patients come growing complaints 
about the unavailability of doctors in some 
the unwillingness of many 


often lengthy waits in doctors’ reception 
rooms. 

In all this censure, the Columbia report 
stands out as the most dramatic and perhaps 
the most damaging. This study centers on 
an analysis, by a team of prominent medi- 
cal specialists, of the hospital experiences 
in recent years of over 250 Teamsters Union 
members and their families. The report 
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spends most of its 116 pages ticking off such 
items as an analysis of 60 hysterectomies 
(removal of the uterus) performed during 
the period studied indicated at least one- 
third of the operations were unnecessary and 
a “question could be raised about the advis- 
ability of the operation in another 10 per- 
cent.” In one instance “absolutely nothing 
was found [in laboratory tests to indicate 
the need for the operation] but the surgeon 
had the gall to go ahead and perform a 
total hysterectomy anyway.” 
THE WORST CASE 

Of 13 cesarean sections performed, the 
study said there was a serious question 
about the need for 7. In one case, in which 
an outmoded type of cesarean oper- 
ation was used, the outraged surveying spe- 
cialist was moved to declare that “this ts the 
worst case I ever saw. It's unbelievable. 
The two doctors (who performed the opera- 
tion) should be castigated.” 

In another instance, a 45-year-old woman 
had a small cyst but her physician made a 
major operation out of it and, in the proc- 
ess, removed her perfectly normal appendix. 
To top it off, says the study, the doctor 
wouldn't tell her what he had done and 
wouldn't let her out of the hospital until 
she had paid his $450 bill. 

All told, the surveying specialists found 

that only three-fifths of the patients studied 
received what they described as “optimum 
medical care“ during hospitalization. In 
approximately one-fifth of the cases, admis- 
sion to the hospital was judged to have been 
unnecessary. 
Such findings, charges Dr. Ray E. Trussell, 
director of the Columbia Public Health 
School, “pose serious questions * * * as to 
the wisdom, self-discipline and ethical con- 
duct * * * of certain physicians and hospi- 
tals.” In addition, Dr. Trussell believes it 
is evident that much money is being spent 
on unnecessary or incompetent (medical 
care)“ 

The Columbla University study was made 
at the request of officials of the New York 
area Teamsters Union welfare funds, which 
administer payment of $20 million a year in 
health insurance for 500,000 union members 
and their families. The study of the team- 
sters“ families is to be incorporated into a 
much broader analysis by Columbia of the 
doctor-operated Blue Shield surgical tnsur- 
ance pian in New York. The findings of 
this survey are to be announced later this 
month, 

FRAUD IN ACCIDENT CASES 

Columbia's findings come at a time when 
the medical profession in New York already 
is being heavily criticlzed. Recently medi- 
cal and legal societies in the State have been 
rocked by disclosures of doctors submitting 
false medical bills in accident cases so that 
ambulance-chasing lawyers can raise the 
amounts of damages reaped by their clients 
from insurance companies. Casualty insur- 
ers say this practice is by no means confined 
to New York. 

Nearly everyone agrees that most of the 
current criticism of the medical profession is 
triggered by the activities of a small number 
of unscrupulous, unethical, or, in some cases, 
unthinking doctors. Dr. Trussell, for in- 
stance, warns that as the findings of the 
Columbia study are digested “it is very im- 
portant to keep in mind that New York City 
has a very large number of excellent hos- 
pitals and thousands of specialists qualified 
by training and experience. The problems 
portrayed by these studies are concentrated 
largely in small, unaccredited hospitals, al- 
though there are exceptions to this obser- 
vation.” 

Nevertheless, many doctors concede there 
is a growing amount of grumbling from the 
public that doctors as a whole are too busy 
these days to provide the comfort and medi- 
cal care associated with the family physician 
in past years. 
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Most doctors readily admit they are busier 
then ever, not only with caring for more 
patients but also with keeping abreast of 
the continual flow of new developments in 
their profession. But medical men insist the 
quality of patient care is generally at a high 
level and that the standing of their pro- 
fession is being damaged by a relatively few 
doctors, In an effort to correct this situa- 
tion, medical groups are moving to wipe out 
abuses where they are found to exist. 

Next month, procedures for cracking down 
on unethical and incompetent doctors are 
expected to get a thorough airing before 
the annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association’s house of delegates, the ruling 
legislative body composed of delegates from 
State medical societies. For one thing, of- 
ficials of the national organization, headed 
by Dr. Leonard Larson, AMA president, are 
seeking the power to censure, suspend, or 
expel individual doctors found to haye vio- 
lated medical ethics. Such power at the 
moment rests only with local medical 
societies. 

What are some of the more common prob- 
lem areas involying doctors and what is being 
done about them? For a better idea, con- 
sider some specific examples: 

Insurance fraud: In California, a mother 
and her young daughter were injured in 
an automobile collision and were treated 
immediately afterward by a physician. The 
mother testified later that the daughter 
received one or two additional treatments 
from the physician in the weeks following 
the accident. However, the insurance com- 
pany, which dealt with the doctor directly, 
paid bills for 50 treatments of the mother 
and 28 treatments of the daughter, plus 
other bills for medical services. All told, 
the insurance company figures it paid the 
doctor $1,400, most of it for treatments never 
given. As a result of this and a number of 
other similar cases, the doctor was convicted 
of violation of the State insurance code and 
of grand theft. 

The extent of such instances of outright 
fraud by doctors cannot be determined, but 
the scandals now unfolding here in New 
York indicate they are by no means rare. 

The New York investigation started as a 
probe of ambulance chasing by lawyers. 
This turned up cases of doctors submitting 
heavily padded or altogether fraudulent 
medical bills for use by the lawyers. One 
Brooklyn physician, for instance, saw a pa- 
tient only once but submitted bills for 45 
visits; another doctor raised what normally 
should have been $10 bills to as much as 
$184, according to insurance investigation 
records. 

New Tork medical licensing authorities 
already have disciplined 21 doctors with pen- 
alties ranging from censures to revocation 
of licenses. The State board of education 
which polices the licensed professions, now 
has 10 investigators assigned to sifting 
through records for the last 9 to 10 years for 
hints of padded or false medical bills in 
accident cases. One official says the bills of 
some 1,500 doctors in the New York area 
are being reviewed. There are about 35,000 
licensed physicians in the State. 

Overcharging: Earlier this year, a health 
insurance official discloses, a New York doc- 
tor submitted a bill for $4,000 for perform- 
ing an appendectomy on a $100-a-week ste- 
nographer. The doctor argued that the 
stenographer’s insurance could cover the bill 
and such a bill was only right since he 
treated a lot of indigent patients free. But 
the insurer balked and, after considerable 
negotiation and threats to take the matter 
to the local medical society, got the bill re- 
duced to $500. 

This, of course, was a flagrant instance of 
overcharging. But it points up a problem 
of expanding proportions. Traditionally, 
doctors have charged patients on the basis 
of their ability to pay; with the rapid 
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growth in health insurance, however, there 
has been a detectable tendency on the part 
of some doctors to charge an insured patient 
more than an uninsured patient. The AMA 
and local medical societies have condemned 
the practice but apparently it continues. 

To combat overcharging, more and more 
medical societies are setting up so-called re- 
view committees. Made up of doctors, these 
committees review complaints by insurance 
companies or patients that they have been 
overcharged and then give opinions on the 
appropriateness of the charges. Although 
the committees have no power to force a doc- 
tor to change his charges, their opinions 
often bring about such changes. In the last 
year or so, review committees have been set 
up by local medical societies in Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Florida, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Virginia, according to the Health 
Insurance Council, an organization made up 
of heaith insurance companies. 

Unnecessary surgery and care: The prob- 
lem of the rare doctor who performs an 
operation or gives treatment unnecessarily 
has been with the medical profession for 
many years. But the just-announced find- 
ings of the Columbia University study con- 
stitute by far the most detailed evidence 
on this count to come along in some time. 

In its study, the Columbia team of special- 
ists selected as subjects Teamsters Union 
members and their families who were covered 
by Blue Cross hospitalization insurance paid 
for by welfare funds of Teamsters locals 
belonging to Teamster Joint Council No. 16. 
The subjects picked all had been hospitalized 
with ailments which normally require labora- 
tory tests and the keeping of detailed records. 
The families were interviewed, their medical 
expenses reviewed and medical records an- 
alyzed. All told, the specialists went 
through the medical records of 254 patients 
hospitalized between January 1, 1957, and 
March 1, 1961. 

Out of this, the specialists turned up sta- 
tistics and detailed examples of both excel- 
lent and substandard medical care. The 
specialists indicated considerable alarm over 
their conclusion that, in their judgment, 
nearly 40 percent of the patients did not 
receive “optimum medical care.” 

"Essentially, there were two causes for care 
that was judged to be inferior,” the report 
states. “One was related to surgery per- 
formed on essentially normal organs, where 
the grave suspicion of patient exploitation 
could be raised. The other factor, equally 
discouraging in a city that has such a large 
number of fine hospitals and a high propor- 
tion of well-trained physicians, was inferior 
care resulting from poor clinical Judgment on 
the part of a certain number of physicians 
without other adequate training or supervi- 
sion.” 

The report was particularly critical of the 
handling of the hysterectomies. Often, be- 
fore a hysterectomy is performed, com- 
petent gynecologists attempt to bring the 
symptoms under control with a much 
simpler—aend less expensive—operation called 
a dilatation and curettage, or D. & C. Of 
20 hysterectomies deemed questionable by 
the Columbia team of specialists, D. & C.'s 
had been performed in only 2 cases. 

To curb abuses such as these, medical 


groups are trying to get hospitals to supervise: 


the care of their patients more carefully. 
The Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
Hospitals, set up by the American College 
of Physicians, the American College of Sur- 
geons, the American Hospital Association, 
and the AMA, surveys the operations of any 
sizable hospital that requests it. To gain 
official accreditation, the hospitals, among 
many other things, have to form so-called 
tissue committees composed of specialists 
who examine tissues removed during opera- 
tions to find out whether the operations were 
necessary. 
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So far, slightly more than Half of the hos- 
pitals eligible to apply for accreditation 
have received it. Accredited hospitals, the 
Commission on Accreditation calculates 
handle about 84 percent of the Nation's B08- 
pital admissions. This effort apparently 
having its desired effect. In the Col 
study, the medical specialists judged that of 
the Teamsters patients treated in unaccred- 
ited hospttals, only about 34 percent received 
“good or excellent” care while 65 percent Te 
ceive “poor or fair” care. Of the patients 
treated in accredited hospitals, the percent- 
ages were reversed—64.5 percent received 
“good or excellent” care while 35.5 perce? 
received “poor or fair" care. 

Fee splitting: In its most blatant form. 
fee splitting is an instance in which & 
eral practitioner, say, refers a patient to ® 
specialist, such as a surgeon, and for 
favor, the specialist kicks back a part of ss 
fee to the general practitioner. This 18 
clear violation of medical ethics. For t 
thing, it opens the possibility that a patien, 
might be referred to an incompetent er 
ist simply because the general practition 
would receive a kickback. It also usually 
leads to a larger bill for the patient. 

Such a practice is hard to detect, of cours 
because both doctors are guilty of unethi 7 
conduct. But most doctors and hospital au 
thorities agree that outright fee spliting 
rare. 

A prominent Manhattan surgeon charges 
however, that there are other practices akin 
to fee splitting which are not strictly ur 
ethical but, in his opinion, are just as paf: 
“The most subtle form," he says, “is whe? ) 
surgeon knows a medical man (nons 
to be incompetent but refers patients to we 
anyway. The medical man returns the 2 — 
by referring all of his surgical cases to 
surgeon.” the 

The American College of Surgeons and 
AMA are currently engaged in a bitter disp ee 
over just what constitutes unethical fig 
splitting. The AMA recently declired ae 
if the referring physiclan—the family a 
tor, for instance—actually assists the surge. 
in an operation it is permissible for the 7 
geon to pay the physician a reasonable a 
This brought an immediate charge from 


surgeons’ group that the AMA had made . 
unfortunate retreat from its previ ch 


staunch declaration against practices 75 
encourage fee splitting.” The surgeons 1 ng 
sist the surgeon should not pay the referri at 
physician for any kind of service and Ny 
the physician should bill the patient direc 

for any service he performs. nd 

Unavailability: In a small Long ager 
town not long ago, a 4-year-old boy a ts 
suddenly of a rare type of influenza. 5 
in the hours prior to his death are and 
to piece together but talks with police at 
county medical society officials indicate ee 
when the boy first became ill his family t"! 
to reach their regular doctor. Unable to to 
so, they spent the next 2 to 3 hours trying 
contact other doctors. Some couldn't 
reached while others refused to come. 55 

In desperation, the family at 5 a.m. call 7 
the county police, who rushed an emergen? 
oxygen unit to the home. One of the o d 
on duty that morning recalls that after * | 
unsuccessful attempts he was able to 
tact a physician. This doctor arrived at 
a.m. but the boy was dead. 

“There is no indication. there was a SP?” 
cific doctor who was negligent in this a 
stance,” says Dr. Daniel Friedman of tP? 
Suffolk County Medical Society, which n 
vestigated the case. Dr. Friedman explains 
that the area in which this case occ 
had become populous only in recent year? 
and that doctors, so far, are few and fat pez 
tween. Arrangements for emergency i 
are set up around small community hosp 
tals rather than through a large central 2104 
tem as in heavily populated, longer settle’ 
areas. As a result, he says, not only do mos 
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People live a long way from a doctor, they 
are unfamiliar with how to go about 
Betting one in an emergency. 
Doctors note that their code of ethics spe- 
y permits them to refuse to take on a 
Patient even, with some exceptions, when 
Called in an emergency. Thus, they claim, 
oing down the list of physicians in a tele- 
Phone book, particularly late at night, is not 
a Way to obtain a doctor when the family 
Octor cannot be reached. 
to ney say that many people never bother 
how to reach a doctor in an emer- 
ined Recently, for example, a furor was 
or up in Clevelahd following the death 
A & 48-year-old man from a heart ailment. 
the Ehbor charged that, when she found 
man stricken, she called his doctor. 
During the day, she claims, she called the 
doctor a half dozen times but he never 


ee obert A, Lang, executive secretary of the 
veland Academy of Medicine, says the 
pe e is being investigated. He notes, for 
ne thing, that the doctor did not regard 
H lf as the man’s family physician: 
Owever this may be, Mr. Lang explains that 
Medical society maintains an emergency 
erral system which, he says, could have 
20 a doctor at the man's apartment within 
Minutes if it had been called. This emer- 

te Service, he says, has as many as four 
lephone operators working at one time, 
"ch with a List of doctors available for 
*Mergency calls. Mr. Lang notes also that 
agin is a police ambulance service available 

Cleveland for emergencies. 

kyo ther doctors are reluctant to treat un- 
‘ Own patients in emergency situations, 
Uch as highway accidents, because of the 
rise in malpractice suits in recent 
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There appears to be little doubt that doc- 
tors are disturbed over their profession's 
Public image.” A case in point: The 
can Academy of General Practice re- 
ently went so far as to have a professional 
å n polling firm check into the public 
ttitude toward doctors. 

According to Mac F, Cahal, executive di- 
a of the academy, the poll found that 
individual doctors enjoy high esteem; the 
Medical profession doesn't.” Generally, Mr. 
Cahal explains, most people replied that 
tr think well of their own doctors, but 

‘quently are critical of doctors as a whole. 


tj 


Inflation and Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
e Recorp, I include the following edi- 
rial from the May 7, 1962, issue of the 
all Street Journal: 
INFLATION AND BUSINESS 


8 almost a generation now the thinking 
the country has been pretty much domi- 
vated by the idea that inflation is a sure 
“tranty of prosperity. n 
True, inflation has ben complained of on 
many grounds, such as its unfairness to wid- 
WS and pensioners and its propensity for 
g economic life into a rat race. But 
Ae these ill effects have been deplored, 
fate still been accepted as gospel that in- 
tion will nonetheless keep business swirl- 
ae and provide a bulwark against 
Pression, 
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As preached in Washington, this gospel 
says that while inflation cuts the purchas- 
ing power of each dollar this effect is more 
than offset by the increased number of 
dollars which increase purchasing power 
and raise the gross national product. It's 
even been argued that by this simple device 
a multi-billion-dollar Government deficit 
will create a surplus because the Govern- 
ment will get back so many more of the 
cheaper dollars in taxes. The Government 
is now budgeting on this theory. 

Along Wall Street and Main Street this 
has been interpreted to mean that you can 
protect yourself against the disadvantages 
of inflation and reap its rewards simply by 
buying real estate or common stocks. After 
all, if inflation has become a “way of life,” 
how can the stock market go any way but 
up? 

F These articles of faith rest upon two as- 
sumptions. The first is that the inflationary 
process can be endlessly repeated with the 
same stimulating effect. The second is that 
the. effect will be more jobs for labor and 
more profits for business. 

This, of course, was the effect in the first 
years of the postwar inflation. The war 
years not only brought huge increases in the 
supply of credit dollars but they also left 
the country with an enormous pentup de- 
mand for just about everything. So from 
1946 to 1950 inflation and rising profits for 
business did go hand in hand. 

For one illystration, in 1946 the earnings 
per share of the stocks in the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average amounted to $13.62. A bare 
4 years later, in 1950, they had doubled, to 
$30.70. Here, or so it seemed, was proof posi- 
tive of the doctrine. And so the country con- 
tinued in the decade after—through Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations—a 
policy of inflationary deficits. The public 
not only accepted this.from the politicians; 
it encouraged them. / 

But the effects were quite different. Al- 
though the monetary inflation continued, 
with both wages and prices rising, the num- 
ber of unemployed steadily increased and the 
profits of business increased hardly at all. 
Look at the earnings per share of those 
same companies that make up the industrial 
average: In 1950, $30.70 a share. In 1960, 
$32.21 a share. 

Or consider the case of one of our biggest 
industrial companies, which has lately been 
in the news, United States Steel, The first 
postwar inflation shot its earnings from $1.22 
a share to $3.65 a share. But in 1960, after 
10 more years of inflation, it could raise its 
earnings to only $5.17 a share. And the fol- 
lowing year its earnings dropped below what 
they had been a decade earlier. 

This being the case, why did the stock 
market take off on the biggest boom in his- 
tory? For it did. During the same decade, 
the Dow Jones industrial average shot up 
from the 200 level to the 700 level. The 
market price of United States Steel itself rose 
from 20 (adjusted for changes in the num- 
ber of shares) to 100. 

The explanation can be found in another 
statistic. In 1950, for the shares represent- 
ed in the industriar average, the market 
price was about seven times the per-share 
earnings. In 1960 this price-earnings ratio 
was more than 21. On United States Steel 
stock, to choose a particular example, the 
price-earnings ratio skyrocketed from less 
than 9 to more than 27. 

In short, for stocks having roughly the 
Same earning capacity a decade apart, people 
at the end of the decade were paying many 
times the price for those same dollar earn- 
ings as at the beginning of the decade. They 
did this largely under the spell of the gospel 
that continued inflation was a guarantee of 
more economic growth in everything, in- 
cluding profits for business, 

This gospel never made much sense; at 
the very most, it expressed only a half-truth. 
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Conceivably if the inflation of the monetary 
Supply could spread its effects evenly at all 
times throughout the economy, profits meas- 
ured in dollars might have increased. Of 
course this would still give only an illusion 
of greater prosperity because the dollars 
would be worth less. But in practice even 
this did not happen. The costs of doing 
business—particularly labor costs but also 
taxes—rose far more rapidly than prices for 
the end product. At the moment Wage costs 
are still rising, prices are not. 

Thus the cost squeeze, dramatized most re- 

cently by the steel industry. Its wage costs 
went up another 10 cents an hour, It could 
not raise its prices. 
But it's not only in the stock market that 
the boons of inflation have proved a delu- 
sion. By almost any standard you choose for 
measurement—unemployment, our econom- 
ic position in world trade, the strength of 
the dollar, as well as business profits—a 
decade of almost continuous monetary in- 
filation has simply not produced the wonders 
that the economic managers promised in 
their prospectus. 

We don't know, really, why anybody ever 
thought it would. 


Happy Birthday to the Republic of Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, after nearly 
2,000 years, the Jewish people have re- 
gained their homeland and their inde- 
pendence, 

The situation that confronted settlers 
in Palestine on May 14, 1948, was dis- 
couraging. The lifegiving land had been 
worn out by generations of Oppressors; 
and the infant nation was surrounded by 
enemies who moved in for a quick kill. 

But they underestimated the power of 
faith. Those who have been denied 
freedom for so long are most valiant in 
its defense. Outnumbered 30 to 1, the 
people of Israel fought with superhuman 
courage and won. Then they set to work 
with a song in their hearts to rebuild the 
land that had been ravaged through cen- 
turies of conquest. 

Fourteen years later, Israel stands as 
the most modern and progressive state 
at the crossroads of three continents. 
The generosity of their coreligionists in 
the United States has provided the tools, 
but without the back-breaking work and 
cooperation and confidence of the people 
in Israel, the world would not be cele- 
brating this miracle born of freedom. In 
contrast, witness the billions of dollars 
that the United States has given to cor- 
rupt governments without producing re- 
sults beneficial to their peoples or their 
economies. 

In his timely comment on this anniver- 
sary, titled “The Resurgence of Israel,” 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
states: 

In their lifetime these pioneers carried out 
two transformations—one cultural and the 
other social—which practical and common- 
sense men did not believe possible. They 
brought to life an ancient tongue, the 
Hebrew language, which had not been spoken 
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for nearly 2,000 years, and they turned 
townsfolk, who for centuries had been re- 
mote from physical labor and in particular 
from the cultivation of the soll, into settlers 
on the land, who created a technically and 
socially advanced agriculture in backward 
and primitive surroundings and in a ruined 
waste and depleted country. Israel in our 
time is an organic fusion of the heritage of 
the Prophets and the Biblical culture of more 
than 2,000 years ago, with the achievements 
of science and technology in our day and 
those to come. 


Mr. Speaker, the success of Israel in 
the short space of 14 years is a lesson 
and a guide for all other nations old and 
new; reminding them that there is no 
genuine progress without those spiritual 
values that honor the dignity of man, 

Congratulations to the Republic of 
Israel on its 14th birthday. 

The American people have a special 
affection for their “little brother” in the 
family of freedom. 

We proudly anticipate that Israel's 
achievements in the future will be a 
blessing to mankind. 


Freeman’s Saddest Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
to the attention of our colleagues an edi- 
torial appearing in the May 9, 1962, issue 
of the Dairy Record entitled Freeman's 
Saddest Day.” This editorial graph- 
ically states both the present situation 
concerning dairy prices and the past 
causes of that situation: 

FREEMAN'S SADDEST Day 


In a recent address delivered at the Gridi- 
ron dinner at the Milwaukee Press Club, 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
charged that partisanship on the part of 
Republican Members of Congress was re- 
sponsible for blocking the administration's 
proposal to continue a support price of $3.40 
through 1962. 

He soft-pedaled the fact that the Repub- 
licans were joined by several southern Demo- 
crats In blocking the extension. 

It comes with poor grace from Secretary 
Freeman to make such a charge. For purely 
political reasons, he increased the support 
price of manufacturing milk to $3.40 in 
March 1961, at a time when there was no 
appreciable demand from producers for the 
increase, and despite that the Secretary says 
there was no threat of a shortage of supplies. 

As was to be expected, the increase in the 
support price resulted in greater overpro- 
duction and mounting surpluses. Secretary 
Freeman had a bull by the tail (figuratively 
speaking, of course), so he attempted to shift 
the onus to Congress. Republicans and 
some Democratic members of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, however, had decided 
that they were not to be taken in by such 
obvious political maneuvering and they con- 
cluded that the Secretary had created the 
problem and it was up to him to solve it. 


dairy sup- 
ports to 75 percent of parity on April 1, it 
was “the saddest day for me since I became 
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Secretary.” We doubt not that Secretary 
Freeman was unhappy when he reduced sup- 
ports to 75 percent but we wonder if, in 
retrospect, he does not feel that the saddest 
day was when supports were raised to $3.40. 
Much of his present troubles stem from that 
action. 


The Expanding Federal Government and 
Its Intrusion Into Everyday Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who are in daily contact with our 
constituents are aware of the growing 
dissatisfaction of the average citizen 
with the exanding Federal Government 
and its intrusion into everyday life. 

In perhaps no other area is there a 
more personal extension of the Federal 
Government than in the area of taxa- 
tion. In this area the long arm of the 
Washington bureaucracy „reaches out 
and touches us all. 

As an example of the intrusion of 
Washington into the lives of the small 
businessman, I include the following 
letter which I have received: 

Dear Mn. GOODELL; I wish to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for the literature 
that you have been sending me from time to 
time. Rest assured that I have been reading 
it, and Y have been in agreement with most 
of your voting record, 

Now, let me fill you in on what I feel is 
a great injustice to the small businessman. 
I have this part-time business as a public 
accountant, I am not able to take care of 
a great deal of public accounting which leads 
me to believe that my so-called gripe can 
be multiplied many times, 

In my 10 years as a public accountant I 
have never seen the small businessman har- 
assed and intimidated as he has been the 
past several months, It has to do with both 
quarterly reports and income tax reports. 
In some cases the businessman receives these 
penalty notices which are greatly exagger- 
ated and baseless. The taxes have been 
paid; but with all the correspondence that 
has taken place and photostatic copies, rec- 
ords of canceled checks, I have not been able 
to get any satisfaction whatsoever from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

In other cases the businessman has been 
billed for additional income tax due from 
previous years. How in the world is the 
man who runs a small grocery store or a gas 
station supposed to hire a battery of lawyers 
to fight this. How can I spend so much 
time trying to straighten this out. These 
are only small businessmen who are trying 
to make a decent living. 

The first thing most of these clients ask 
me to do is “keep the tax man off my back” 
or “make sure I pay enough.” Their atti- 
tude would lead you to believe that they are 
dealing with the Gestapo. 

I know, as well as you do, that there are 
those who are cheating the Federal Govern- 
ment year in and year out, and they deserve 
to be punished—I'm all for it. But why 
put so much pressure on the man who has 
no more than a hole in the wall and calls 
it a grocery store. How can a man like 
CLAYTON POWELL get away with so much 
and a housewife working in a grocery store 
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and trying to raise a familysat the same 
time be treated in this manner. 

I know that I am not the only one ex. 
periencing these difficulties. I have 
with other public accountants who are 8t 
it full time. They feel the same way. 

It's too bad that the Initiative is being 
taken away from so many people. Maybe 
that is what Mr. Khrushchev had in min 
when he made his often quoted remark 
“We shall bury you.” 

Please, let us all make a sincere effort 
to keep the United States the wonde! 
country that it was. Let us take care 
our depressed people, young and old, but 
let us not stay on the road of the welfare 
state. 1 
I would appreciate hearing from you- 1 
hope I have not sounded too dramatic. ù 
have felt this way for some time, althous 
not to this degree, but the events of 1 
last 2 weeks have forced me to write th 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Whose Side Are We On in Laos? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in iy 
Recorp, I include the following uo 
editorial published by the Wichi 
(Kans.) Eagle on May 11, 1962, 
deals with U.S. policy in Laos: 

WHose Sme Are We ON IN Laos? 

Some strange developments have 
taking place in the landlocked sow oy 
Asian country of Laos. United States poles 
there, fumbled from its beginning, 
be in even greater disarray now. some 
items: | ons 

The United States, through negotiatl of 
by Averell Harriman, Assistant Secretary ©” 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, has been 8P 
plying strong pressure on the rightist ro to 
government (led by Premier Boun Oum) 57 
agree to join a neutralist regime led 
Souvanna Phouma. 

The United States has even cut off Amer 
ican aid to the Royalists to bring about tn 
neutralization of Laos, al 

Washington officials are blaming the Ro; 
Laotian army, led by Gen. Phoumi Nosav! ve 
for the Communist Chinese attack on th 
Laotian base at Nam Tha. They say tht” 
the Royal Army built up its forces in the 
area in defiance of the strictures of the In 
ternational Control Commission. G 

The official U.S. position is that the Rus 
sians really want a neutral Laos and 
help it stay that way. * 

This is a gamble with odds that are hen“ 
ily against the United States Laotian inte, 
ests and the future of Southeast Asia. 5 
deserves reexamination, as one of tP 
Eagle's columnists, Joseph Alsop, rep 
from the scene a few days ago. 

Admittedly, everything the United states 
is trying to do in southeast Asia is a gamble- 
Last year about this time the Kennedy ad- 
ministration decided that to mount a Kores” 
type effort to save Laos had too many to 
ments against it. The decision was to tY tn 
neutralize Laos and defend militarily Sou 
Vietnam and Thailand. 

The difficulty is that the Laotian leader, 
of the Royal Government couldn't see 
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benefit to them and could see the prediet- 

able end result—complete control by the 

pommunists, So, Boun Oum and General 

savan have frustrated U.S. efforts to put 
them into a neutral regime. 

recently said of Laos: It's nota 

Very attractive piece of real estate and has 

bey about 2 million people. It may well 

that the Russians would like to see that 

kept neutral for the time being.” 
It may also well be that the Russians 


at firmly in their hands as a dagger aimed 
the heart of southeast Asia. In fact, the 
— suggests that there is little ques- 
X about this; the attack by the Reds on 

am Tha probably is the first step toward 
militarily what they hoped 
the US. would do for them in persuading 
a TO. government to roll over and play 


Segregation Is a Cost We Cannot Bear 
Any Longer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
end to the attention of our colleagues 
following article by Ralph McGill, 
Publisher of the Atlanta Constitu- 
Ben, which appeared in the New York 
rald Tribune of May 13, 1962. 
Mr. McGill details for us the terrible 
Bae we have been paying for segrega- 
ae price we can no longer afford to 
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Mr. McGill's article follows: 
COSTLY SEGREGATION 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Oele in the shabby sideshow by New 
racist extremists in shipping human 
— to northern cities is an expo- 
Hoag . the grievous costs of segregated prac- 
in education and preparation for life, 

This cost earlier was revealed in education. 
kr na after the Supreme Court school rul- 
heben 1954, a congressional committee held 

ings on the District of Columbia's 
*chools. The committee, chaired by a south- 
ane hostile to the Court ruling, spent sev- 
tren 298 proving that a majority of chil- 
Dar from the Negro schools were not pre- 
1 ed to enter equivalent grades in the 
erly all-white institutions. 

These disclosures were used as a basis for 
Anderung the court order. This con- 
tears until one day a more thoughtful Sen- 
Way Privately advised the committee it daily 
bee Proving the U.S. Supreme Court to have 
Ra n exactly right when it said that segre- 
in education was not equal. The hear- 

88 were closed with what seemed to some 
Observers to be a red-faced haste. 

© committee had, indeed, proved the 
urt to have been right. The children of 
*Parate schools were, with but few excep- 
tons, nowhere being given equal educational 
jpPortunity. (It should be noted, in pass- 
q 8. that remedial classes and a screening of 
Haahincatlons have raised the District of Co- 
lerapda s overall IQ and accomplishment 
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lë to new highs.) 
my Fuse history study of recipients of special 
— assistance in southern cities serves to 
Sen the cost of generations of discrimina- 
Whice in education and opportunity—a cost 
by ch has by no means been borne entirely 
¥ the Negro children, The whole South has 
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paid—and will continue’ for some time to 
pay—a heavy price for what it has done to 
itself, its institutions, and its children. The 
northern and western industrial cities to 
which these defeated ones have gone also 
pay a heavy cost. 

The face of much of the South now Is 
turned in another direction. There is a 
growing hope, even in the most captive 
cities, and rural areas, that this new face of 
the South soon will replace that of the ex- 
tremists, the White Citizens Councils who 
play with misery, and the practitioners of 
violence. 

Fulton County, the most populous in 
Georgia, containing as it does the city of 
Atlanta with a metropolitan area of more 
than a million persons, is none the less a 
county in which remain many small farms. 
Their number steadily decreases, as their 
owners and renters sell out and come “to 
town.” (This town may be Chicago, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Washington— 
or any other which seems to offer oppor- 
tunity.) 

The basic survey of special recipients of 
public welfare—which fits any other southern 
city of approximate size—shows these facts: 

Eighty-nine percent of those on welfare 
rolls are women and only 57 percent are of 
the Negro race. (It is not merely the Negro 
who has paid the price of little education 
and opportunity.) 

Seventy-one percent were not born in the 
county of Fulton, but came to it from the 
rural areas of Georgia. In the last 20 years 
the percentage Increase ‘of those not born 
in the county, but drawing relief, has risen 
annually. 

The educational statistics of those on 
special assistance rolls are most revealing: 

A dismaying 13 percent had no formal 
education whatever. 

Almost 83 percent never reached high 
school. Dropouts as early as the third and 
fifth grade were high. Less than 2 per- 
cent claimed to have had one or more years 
of college. 

There are other statistics equally disturb- 
ing. They are an indictment, an accusation, 
against us all. The so-called free bus rides 
out of New Orleans are appealing to these 
defeated and hopeless ones, There is no 
humor in this transfer of wretchedness. 
But there is revelation. It is time someone 
told the Louisiana racists they are proving 
what the courts, the sociologists, the Chris- 
tian church leadership and humanity in 
general haye been saying—that discrimina- 
tion in educational and job opportunity is 
wrong—and expensive in dollars and human 
lives. The New Orleans advertisement of 
this fact does not commend the city or its 
councils, 


Trade Program a Cold War Weapon 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


ÖF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, President Kennedy, in his re- 
cent speech in New Orleans, spoke out for 
his reciprocal trade program and the 
Daily Journal of Elizabeth, N.J., has 
made editorial comment on this fact. 
The newspaper describes the crucial im- 
portance of the President’s trade pro- 
gram and points out that it is impossible 
to ignore the pressing need for endct- 
ment. I do not feel that I can add any 
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additional thoughts to the ones in the 
Daily Journal, so I ask for unanimous 
consent to have the May 5 editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRADE PROGRAM a Colo Wan WEAPON 

President Kennedy has spoken out again 
for his reciprocal trade program—more in 
exposition than in defense—and predicted 
simultaneously a trillion-dollar economy for 
the free world. He also foresaw it as a di- 
rect, deep, and abiding challenge” to com- 
munism 


The President was cognizant of the appro- 
prlateness of the time and the place for 
these statements. He was speaking at the 
dedication of new wharfage in New Orleans, 
the Nation's second largest seaport, before 
an audience sensitive to and critical of the 
impact of administration policy on com- 
merce, and in a locale disturbed by his in- 
sistence upon integration. : 

The President has not yet won the trade 
battle on Capitol Hill, but he must have 
gained support among those who heard him 
declare that the vast economy he envisions 
“will produce nearly 90 percent of the free 
world's industrial power; the lion’s share of 
its technical skill; two of its greatest mar- 
kets for raw materials, and a very large 
portion of the capital available for invest- 
ment and development.“ 

Those are promises impossible to ignore. 
They reflect a policy that, if proved work- 
able, would benefit the lesser favored na- 
tions of Latin America, especially significant 
to New Orleans, and also Asia and Africa. 
They would be able to buy more of the goods 
they need from this country. 

By improving their economy and their 
standards of living, America presumably 
would be converting them permanently to 
the ideal of true democracy and thus for- 
tifying them against the future infiltration 
of communism. Even now emissaries from 
the Kremlin orbit often cloak political con- 
tamination of backward people with eco- 
nomic benevolence. The United States 
should be able to surpass them in that ma- 
neuver. 

The President's trade program would be 
helpful in negating that communistic 
penetration. In doing that it would be- 
come a mighty weapon in the cold war ar- 
senal, which is an additional argument 
worthy of serlous consideration. 

In this speech Mr. Kennedy again has 
conceded that some at home would be 
harmed by its activation, but he appears to 
have pledged again that they will have sym- 
pathetic consideration to ease the blow. 

This latest pronouncement on policy and 
purpose contains much that commands 
thought. More than price levels is involved. 


Wabash River Valley, Illinois and 
Indiana : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today appeared before the Subcommittee 
on Public Works, House Appropriations 
Committee, recommending survey funds 
for the Wabash River and tributaries, 
Illinois and Indiana, which is the only 
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major tributary of either the Ohio or 
Mississippi Rivers that has not been de- 
veloped in either flood control, naviga- 
tion or power project areas. Several 
other Members of Congress also ap- 
peared along with approximately 75 
members of the Wabash Valley Associa- 
tion. As action by the Senate and 
House is contemplated in the near fu- 
ture, I thought that. Members should 
have the benefit of reading an article 
which appeared in the Sunday, May 13, 
1962, Courier and Press, Evansville, Ind. 
The article follows: 
A Group WITH A PURPOSE 

Not long after the sun rises over the 
Wabash Monday morning, a group of 100 
men, more or less, will board airplanes at 
Lawrenceville, Terre Haute, and Lafayette. 

They'll come from all parts of the Wabash 
Valley, these purposeful people. Destina- 
tion: Washington, D.C. They'll be gone un- 
til late Wednesday. 

And when they return, the future for the 
vast valley will be a little brighter for their 
efforts. 

For these are the members of the Wabash 
Valley Association, an organization of more 
than 7,000 people—and g rapidly— 
dedicated to the development of the Wa- 
bash. 


At 2:30 p.m., Tuesday, leaders of the group 
will address the House Subcommittee on 
Public Works; at 2 p.m., Wednesday, they 
will testify before the subcommittee’s Sen- 
ate counterpart. 

Their objective is not a Government hand- 
out; their goal is rather only a fair share 
of the funds Congress will appropriate for 
the coming fiscal year for flood control and 
water resource development on the Wabash 
River. 

Here, specifically, are the project appro- 
priations WVA will support in testimony be- 
fore Congress: + 

For initiation of advance engineering and 
design, $35,000 for the Englan Pond levee, 
$30,000 for Mount Carmel local protection, 
$45,000 for Rochester and McCleary’s Bluff 
levee, and $48,000 for the Tri-Pond levee, all 
in Illinois, and $10,000 for the Greenfield 
Bayou levee in Indiana. 

For initiation of construction, $1 million 
for the Huntington Reservoir and $500,000 
for levee unit No. 5 on the Wabash River, 
both in Indiana. 

To continue construction, $2.5 million for 
the Mississinewa Reservoir, $800,000 for the 
Monroe Reservoir, $700,000 for the Mason J. 
Niblack levee, $2 million for the Salamonie 
Reservoir, and $332,000 for West Terre Haute 
local protection, all in Indiana. 

For surveys, $275,000 for the Wabash River 
and its tributaries in both Illinois and Indi- 
ana, and $175,000 for the White River Basin 
(the White is the principal Wabash tribu- 
tary). 

“We think we'll get everything we're ask- 
ing for; we feel this is to be our big year,” 
declares WVA Executive Vice President 
George D, Gettinger; his words are echoed by 
the enthusiastic, hard-working president of 
WVA, J. Roy Dee. 

“And, all these programs lead to a tremen- 
dous desire of the entire association for a 
real navigation program on the main stem 
of the Wabash River,” says Gettinger. And 
again: 

“We think we'll get it.” 


Valar Unires To Boost Basin 


Development of the wonderful Wabash 
River has long been a subject of discussion, 
dating back to at least 1928 when citizen 
interest led the Government to initiate a 
program of navigational improvements. 

But actual physical toward taming 
the Wabash has been extremely slow. 
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Almost 20 years ago the US. Corps of En- 
gineers took notice of the Wabash 
floods, and outlined a tentative program to 
alleviate the problem. 

But during the next 10 years, little was 
done; the Corps of Engineers was hampered 
by lack of funds. 

Particularly disturbed by the lack of physi- 
cal progress in the proposed program of de- 
velopment of the Wabash was dynamic J. 
Roy Dee, then mayor of Mount Carmel. 


WVA CHARTERED 


In February of 1957, Dee and his wife were 
hosts for a dinner attended by 250 persons 
from communities up and down the Wabash. 

Washington has forgotten the Wabash 
River Valley. Dee charged in urging those 
present to organize a committee to boost 
development of the Wabash. 

His efforts that night were rewarded that 
summer when the Wabash Valley Association 
was chartered, on August 12, 1957. 

Articles of incorporation were tentatively 
adopted by representatives of numerous 
cities in both Illinois and Indiana at a 
meeting held at Mount Carmel. 

The articels provided for 14 directors, 7 
each from the 2 States involved, 


FOUR HUNDRED ATTEND TALES 


The more than 100 interested citizens at- 
tending the organizational meeting elected 
as the president of their organization, natu- 
rally, J. Roy Dee. He has held the post ever 
since, 

By the time the association held its first 
annual meeting at Terre Haute—on January 
31, 1958—the Wabash Valley Association had 
become an active organization, 

At that first annual meeting, Indiana State 
Representative Charles Schneck of Vincen- 
nes, an ardent supporter of the association's 
objectives and its vice president, presided be- 
cause of the illness of J. Roy Dee. 

The association really started rolling with 
two decisive steps on August 15, 1958. Its 
board of directors on that date adopted a bi- 
state compact drafted by Prof. Louis Wet- 
more of the University of Illinois, and hired 
William Prather, an outstanding young man 
from Boonville, as executive secretary to 
promote full-time the goals of the group. 

Prather immediately set about his first big 
job: Selling the WVA program to the people 
of the Wabash Valley, whose support he knew 
was vital to the ultimate success of the 
program. 

Night after night he attended meetings 
throughout the area, preaching a program of 
navigational improvements, flood control, 
water conservation and industrial and recre- 
ational development. 

AND WILLING TO HELP 


He met with success. Wherever he went, 
Prather found people willing to listen and, 
more importantly, willing to help. 

In September, the Posey County Farm 
Bureau pledged as a body its support to 
WVA; in October, the Mount Carmel Lions 
Club voted endorsement, and later that same 
nionth the citizens of Grayville in a public 
meeting put their stamp of approval on the 
program of the Wabash Valley Association. 

Indeed, all up and down the Wabash, peo- 


ple pledged their support to the association. _ 


Indicative of the wide interest being cre- 
ated by WVA's proposals, in November of 
1958 every member of the Mount Carmel 
Lions Club became also a member of the 
association. 

FIRST BIG VICTORY 


The dedicated efforts of members of the 
association also caught the attention of the 
two States’ delegations in Washington. 
Among others who gave considerable aid to 
the group were then Senator-elect Vance 
Hartke of Evansville; Congressman William 
G. Bray, Martinsville; Congressman Winfield 
K. Denton of Evansville; Congressman 
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Charles W. Vursell of Salem, and Congress- 
man Ray Koehler of Grayville. 

In pursuing its program for development 
of the Wabash, the association found it ex- 
pedient to work with governmental agencies 
such as the U.S. Corps of Engineers, the 
Soil Conservation Service of the U.S. De 
ment of Agriculture, the Indiana Flood Con- 
trol and Water Resources Commission, and 
the Illinois Water Resources Co on- 
And from them all WVA experlenced coop” 
eration. 

The first big victory for the association 
came at a November 25, 1958, conference 
called at Louisville, Ky., by the U.S. 
of Engineers. The association submitted 3 
plan calling for reseryoirs at Huntington. 
on the Mississinewa, the Salamonie, and 8t 
Mansfield. 

The association batted 1,000: reservolrs 
have been built, are under construction, or 
have been authorized in all four locations. 

Riding the crest of success, WVA officials 
nonetheless didn't forget the necessity for 
public support. 

OUTLINES AIMS 


At a Knox County farm meeting in January 
1959, Prather outlined the aims of WVA: 

1. Flood control. 

2. Water storage for low-flow regulation. 

3. Transportation development. 

4. Stream pollution abatement. 

5. Water and soil conservation for indus 
trial, agricultural, and recreational develop” 
ment. 

He listed the area's problems as: 

1, Failure to attract new industry. 

2. Lack of expansion of existing industry. 

3. Population loss in the majority of eoun · 
ties affected. 

4. Wide variation of the taxable wealth. 
“As we look south of us to the Ohio Ri 
Valley, we see a valley where $513,000,000 has 
been invested since 1950. Traffic has In 
creased 11 fold, to 4 times the amount of 

Mississippi River traffic. 

“And on a river once said to be dry 8 
months of the year and frozen the other 6 
months.” 

The association was to get an unwelcome 
boost toward ultimate realization of its 
early in 1959; advance by adversity might be 
aptly applied. It happened thus: 

Overabundant precipitation in the upper 
Wabash watershed pushed the gage at 
Haute up to 249—7.4 feet above the flood 
stage listed by the U.S. Corps of 
and 10.9 feet above the stage at which WV4 
declare thousands of acres of land are in 
nundated—on February 15, 1959. 

This stage was considerably below some 
previous floods, but, abetted by ice jams, 
1959 winter flood was to become one of 
worst in the river’s long history of floods. 

Three lives were lost in that flood, along 
with the usual toll of property damage far 
into the millions. 

i COOPERATIVE CONGRESS 

Their hand strengthened by these sobering 
statistics, Wabash Valley Association repre; 
sentatives went to Washington in March of 
that year. And $350,000 for three, of th® 
upriver reservoirs sought by the association 
and supported by the U.S, Corps of En- 
gineers was allocated by Congress. 

Work has been begun on these, and prog” 
ress on other proposed projects, with the 
impetus of demands for action by WVA of 
ficials, has been rapid. 

The cooperative 1959 Congress scored ang 
other WVA victory by handing Preside? 
Dwight Elsenhower, for the first time, a vet? 
battle defeat. His veto of the first ¢1-bil- 
lion-plus public works biil stood, but 3 
second bill, trimmed only slightly, was passed 
over his veto. 

A NEW EXECUTIVE 


The bill included $146,250 each for th? 
Mississinewa and Salamonie Reserv’ 
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$24,375 to start work on the dam at Hunting- 
+ $1,663,000 for the Mansfield Reservoir; 
$78,124 to begin work on plans for the huge 
Salt Creek Reservoir, southeast of Blooming- 
» where Indiana's largest lake is to be 
t; $25,000 for a U.S. Corps of Engineers 
Survey of the Wabash River Basin and an- 
other $10,000 for a White River Basin survey. 

A stunning victory for WVA, but not as 

as the figures compiled in late Sep- 

tember 1959 showing that a total of $26 

on had been allocated to the U.S. Corps 

Of Engineers for flood control “authorized 

Projects" on the lower Wabash, including 

along the west side of the Wabash 

and Little Wabash Rivers and straightening 
at Bompas Creek. 

The WVA suffered a temporary setback in 
December 1959 when Prather resigned to 
become manager of the Dubois County Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association. 

He had served the association well; how- 
ever, his loss was not as keenly felt as it 
Might have been had there not been a man 
Uke George D. Gettinger of Sullivan to step 
{nto his shoes. 

Gettinger, who had worked side-by-side 
With Prather in developing an active Sulli- 
Yan County chapter of the WVA, was named 

tive vice president of the association 
early in 1960. 


HE'LL HAVE HELP 


When he took over, the association con- 
ted of 9 chapters and about 2,000 mem- 


When Gettinger makes his report to House 
and Senate committees of Congress Tuesday 
and Wednesday, he will report 39 chapters 
and 7,300 members. 

It will be the third time Gettinger has ap- 

officially before congressional subcom- 
Mittees on public works; Prather submitted 
& request once on behalf of the WVA. 

And when Gettinger appears before Con- 
Gress this week, he won't be alone; there U be 
100 or so business and civic leaders from up 
and down the entire length of the Wabash. 

That's why Gettinger believes the WVA 
Will get the appropriation it is seeking. 


Two Victories ror WVA GROUP 


The Wabash Valley Association has in re- 
dent months won two vital victories through 
Tulings by the U.S. Corps of , which 
WVA officials, say they have found “extreme- 
ly cooperative.” 

The first big victory came when the corps 
Tuled that the ultimate development of 
Navigational facilities on the Wabash River 
are feasible, 

The other great advance was the corps’ 
decent requirement of approval of plans for 
bridge construction all the way from the 
Mouth of the Wabash to mile 385 in Wa- 

Ind., by the Chief of Engineers and 
Secretary of the Army to safeguard navi- 
gation advances. 

The rule established mile 385 at Wa- 

as the legal navigable limit. The 
notice was published April 20. 


Rich Area's Ricnest RESOURCE Is PEOPLE 


The Wabash River is the only major trib- 
Utary of either the Ohio or Mississippi Rivers 
t has not been developed in either flood 
Control, navigation or power project areas, 
says the Wabash Valley Association. 
But the vast Wabash Valley, which com- 
ed with the watersheds of its tributaries 
more than 22,000 square miles in In- 
more than 10,000 square miles in Illi- 
Dois and a few hundred square miles in Ohio, 
is a rich valley. 
Industrial activity in the valley is ex- 
ly varied; there is coal mining, oil 
production and refinement, food processing 
and manufacture of numerous varied prod- 
ucts, There is steel, chemical and aluminum 
Processing. And there is rich, rich soll. 
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There is an abundance of water—some- 
times too much; and this plentiful supply of 
water combined with the rich soll makes 
agriculture a major economic factor in the 
area. 

MOST IMPORTANT, PEOPLE 


But the valley is richest of all, perhaps, in 
people—approximately 3 million of them; 
because it is the people who make the other 
resources of the valley valuable. 

Such are the people of the Wabash Valley 
Association, of whom Clinton (Ind.) news- 
paper publisher George L. Carey has this to 
say: 

“They have faith, these officers and work- 
ers in the Wabash Valley Association, It is 
a grassroots movement which is meeting 
success because of the unselfish efforts pub- 
lic spirited people are putting behind it.” 

Tired of inaction which left the Wabash 
free to wreck and ravage the area with its 
almost-annual floods, wasting part of the 
rich resources of the Wabash River Valley 
and failing to take advantage of more, such 
aman is J. Roy Dee. 

Dee is a busy man; obviously he has been 
all of his life. He attended Cumberland and 
Notre Dame Universities; holder of a law 
degree, he was admitted to the Texas Bar 
Association. 

After practicing law for a few years, he 
entered the oll business in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., and came to the tristate area in the 
early stages of the oil “boom.” He arrived 
first at Mattoon, but moved shortly to Fair- 
field, where his family joined him. 

Under his dynamic and sincere leadership 
as president since its origin in 1957, the 
Wabash Valley Association has grown from 
14 members—the original board of direc- 
tors—to its present total of 7,300. WVA 
now boasts members in more than 50 coun- 
ties, and county chapters organized on a 
permanent working basis in 40 counties. 

CITIZENS AWAKENED 


“The activities of the association,” says 
Dee, “have caused an awakening of the citi- 
gens of the entire Wabash River watershed 
to the real need for development of our wa- 
ter resources, and to a greater realization 
that the future of our valley depends on how 
we develop and use the water resources not 
only today but for the future.” 

His philosophy concerning the tremendous 
amount of time and energy—not to men- 
tion expenses paid from his own pocket— 
is simple: 

“The people of the Wabash Valley have 
been good to me and my family; if I can be 
of assistance in contributing a ent 
improvement, one that will benefit not Just 
this generation but those to come, perhaps 
I will have repaid them. 

“e » © It is my hope that I will leave 
this basin better than I found it when I 
came to this area more than 20 -years 
ago. 2 . „%% 

TWO EXECUTIVES 

Other key figures in the considerable suc- 
cess of the Wabash Valley Association are its 
two executive vice presidents. 

The first full-time director hired to fill the 
post was William E. Prather. Well grounded 
in the field of agriculture, Prather was a 
teacher at Boonville, Ind., when the chal- 
lenge of the newly created position beck- 
oned. 

The second and current executive vice 
president is a self-styled “just plain country 
boy” who believes wholeheartedly in “always 
being for something.” And his energy be- 
lies his years. 

George D. Gettinger, of near Sullivan, 
Ind., has long been interested in land and 
water usage. 

HELPED FROM FIRST 

“It’s Just good commonsense that land 
and water usage is a vital concern of the 
businessman, because a businessman does 
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only as well as his community,” he philoso- 
phizes. 

Like the other leaders of the Wabash 
Valley Association movement, Gettinger re- 
fuses credit for the association's success. 
Asked to name those few men most responsi- 
ble for the growth and effectiveness of the 
organization, he declares: 

A HARD QUESTION 

“Well, now that’s a hard question to 
answer. But Tu do my best. Down in 
Crossville, there's Henry Wallace and Noland 
Seil at Grayville and Fred Bruce at Fair- 
field. 

“Over at Newton, I guess I'd have to say 
Russell Apple and Merl Yost. At Greenup, 
there's a whole group—it’s hard to pick one, 
but I suppose it would be Albert Isley. 

“Dr. C. J. Montgomery at Charleston; John 
Pittman of Danville; Allen Sharp in Allen 
County and Wisher Myers at Veedersburg. 

“At Attica, there's Don Montgomery; Reu- 
ben Dooley at Rockville; Fred O'Hara at 
Greencastle; Frank Kirn, Lafayette; Ralph 
Roessler, Marion; Carlos Life, Purdue; Rob- 
ert Minton, mayor of Wabash, and Ralph 
Ferguson, Anderson. 

“Guy Lewis, Alexandria; Jack Dewitt, 
Paris, II.; Ray Dalton and John Holden at 
Martinsville; Robert Vollmer, Loogootee; 
Garvin Mitchell, Worthington; Lee Smith at 
Brazil and Don Bezy, Sullivan. 

AND PLENTY MORE 


“You would have to name Jim Barber and 
Tom Graham at Washington, Eugene Crew 
at Bedford, Arthur Nordhoff, Jasper—oh, and 
Bob Gramelspacher. 

“The Honorable Hugh Dillin was a big 
help until he was named judge, and there's 
also Louis Lamb at Petersburg; Steve Blood, 
Owensville; Ed Culley, Mount Vernon, Ind., 
and H. B. Fulford at Princeton. 

There's Joseph Francis at Terre 
Haute * * and 12 or 15 more people you 
Just can't leave out, because they'll go with 
you at the drop of a hat. Like Henry Wal- 
lace, Tom Graham, Charlie Schenk, Earl 
Allen. Fred O'Hara, Charles Hedde, Reuben 
Dotey, Fred Bruce, Temple Lovett and Ker- 
mit Flesher. 


“I know there are more; there are plenty 
more.” 


And there are—over 7,000 more. 


Dag Hammarskjold Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am proud to bring to the 
attention of this body the fact that a 
group of New Jersey grade school stu- 
dents were the first class in the United 
States to contribute to the Dag Ham- 
marskjold Foundation, 

It is always encouraging to realize that 
our children are, on their own initiative 
striving toward greater international 
understanding. Before the late U.N. 
Secretary General’s death, these chil- 
dren wrote him letters. One young lady 
said “in my letter I tried to encourage 
him in his fight to make the world a 
good place to live.“ 

The Newark Evening News of May 3 
has reported on this event. I ask unani- 
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mous consent to have the story printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Newark Evening News, May 3, 
1962] 

New Jersey Purms Fmsr To Am Dac ME- 

MORIAL—GOING TO U.N. FOR PRESENTATION 


(By Peter Bridge) 


JERSEY Crry.—A group of St. Paul's Pa- 
rochial School seventh graders, who were 
stanch supporters of Dag Hammarskjold, to- 
morrow will become the first grade school 
class in the United States to contribute to a 
fund in his memory. 

The class will donate $100 to the newly 
formed Dag Hammarskjold Foundation, an 
organization established to continue pro- 
grams for world betterment which were en- 
visioned by the late United Nations Secre- 
tary General. 

The presentation will take place in the 
U.N. at 1:30 p.m. tomorrow with U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the U.N, Adlai Stevenson, represent- 
ing the foundation and accepting the gift 
from the class. 

The gift stems from a class project when 
the youngsters were sixth graders, last Sep- 
tember 18, shortly before Hammarskjold was 
killed in a plane crash in the Congo. 

The students were asked by their teach- 
er, Sister Mary Luke, to write letters to the 
Secretary General expressing their senti- 
ments toward the pressures he was under 
and the way he was doing his job. 

“It was a spontaneous thing,” said Sister 
Mary. “We just decided to do it for a change 
one afternoon. The girls, as usual, were 
quite anxious, but the boys just groaned. 
Especially after they rewrote it for the third 
time.” 

But the afternoon’s project was to hold 
much more significance for the youngsters 
than they imagined at the time. Perry Lauk- 
huff, Hammarskjold’s associate and now ex- 
ecutive director of the foundation, said he 
and the Secretary General, only days before 
the fatal crash, read through the letters and 
were very much impressed by them. 

Each of the students received an embossed 
reply to their letters, and Hammarskjold per- 
sonally sent a telegram to Sister Mary ex- 
“pressing his thanks for the communications. 

The 62 students wrote encouragement and 
support into their letters, said Sister Mary. 
She said they were told to use their own 
words to say how they appreciated the work 
he was doing. 

“I always admired Mr. Hammarskjold,” 
said Theresa Saulnier of 396 Ocean Avenue. 
“I was really thrilled to get his answer last 
year, but even more thrilled to be able to 
take part in the foundation.” 

Richard Konopko of 3 Heckman Drive 
commented. “It’s wonderful that we can 
take part in the fund. I think it is a great 
honor.” ` 

Edward McKenna of 367 Danforth Avenue 
noted, frankly, “I forgot all about having 
written the letter until Sister Ursula told 
us about going to the U.N.” Sister Ursula 
Marie is the principal of St. Paul's. She, 
Sister Mary and Sister Bernadette de 
Lourdes, the children’s present teacher, will 
accompany the youngsters to the U.N. 

Judith Petrocci of 140 Pearsall Avenue 
commented: “I always thought a lot of him 
(Hammarskjold) and I am thankful that I 
am honored to take part in the fund in his 
memory. I hope this thought is carried 
through and practiced by classes here in the 
future.” 

Christine Caplick of 152 Seaview Avenue 
said, “Our whole school should be proud of 
this honor.” She added, “I always thought 
a lot of Mr. Hammarskjold, and in my letter 
I tried to encourage him in his fight to make 
the world a good place to live.” 
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The Federal Employees’ Safety Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to amend 
section 33 of the Federal Employees“ 
Compensation Act so as to provide a 
system of safety rules, regulations, and 
safety inspection and training. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY has intro- 
duced the companion bill in the Senate. 

In 1948 the injury frequency rate for 
Federal employees was 8.1 disabling in- 
juries per million man-hours. In 1961, 
or 13 years later, the injury frequency 
rate was the same with no improvement 
in the picture being reported. 

During this same interval of time the 
cost of injuries to Federal employees has 
increased some 80 percent, from approxi- 
mately $20 million in 1949 to $36.1 mil- 
lion in 1960. 

There are presently no existing mini- 
mum safety standards to be met by all 
Federal agencies. With approximately 
54 different Federal agencies responsi- 
ble under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act to take some measures to 
provide for the safety of the Federal em- 
ployee at the workplace, there are ap- 
proximately 54 different types of safety 
programs in effect ranging from prac- 
tically nothing being done to some which 
are quite effective. These facts indicate 
that there is considerable lack of interest 
in safety on behalf of many Federal 
administrators. 

With over 50 agencies responsible for 
individual safety programs there pres- 
ently exists much duplication of efforts 
in the way of publications, training, in- 
spections and requests for financial sup- 
port for safety personnel. There is no 
common objective but only those tem- 
pered by the interest or lack of interest 
of the over 50 administrators. 

There is no agency or coordinating 
body which has the authority to see that 
overall objectives are set, that minimum 
safety standards are developed and that 
they are met by all agencies. Although 
the Department of Labor has authority 
to promote cooperation and coordination 
of the Federal safety effort, it does not 
have recognized authority to really de- 
velop and coordinate an effective Federal 
safety effort. 

Since the overall Federal safety pro- 
gram has been on a plateau for some 13 
years while costs have skyrocketed, it 
seems imperative that some action be 
taken to improve the situation. 

By amending section 33(c) of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act it will 
be possible to do this. The amendments 
would acomplish the following: 

First. It would require the head of 
each Federal agency to establish a safety 
program in conformity with the stand- 
ards program and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

Second. It would give the Secretary of 
Labor authority to develop, promulgate, 
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and promote minimum safety standards 
for Federal employees. 

Third. It would provide for surveys 
and investigations of injury causes 
which would provide useful data for in- 
dividual agencies to use in controlling 
injuries to their employees. 

Fourth. It would provide a means for 
coordinating and collecting the informa- 
tion and data developed by each Fed 
agency and making it available for all to 
use in helping prevent duplication of 
effort. 

Fifth. It would provide an advisory 
staff of technicians for those agencies 
wishing to initiate or improve their 
safety efforts. 

Sixth. It would provide a Federal 
safety advisory committee which would 
include representatives from both labor 
and management and thus insure a more 
closely knitted joint labor and manage- 
ment effort toward improving the safety 
record. 

Seventh. It would provide resources 
for training and education of Federal 
advisory personnel in order to upgrade 
the safety know-how of those in posi- 
tions of safety responsibility of all Fed- 
eral employees. 

It is imperative that something be done 
to better coordinate the Federal efforts 
in accident prevention and to advise and 
consult on the objectives to be set and 
achieved. It is imperative that mini- 
mum Federal safety standards be devel- 
oped and that every Federal agency be 
required to meet them. Amending set- 
tion 33(c) of the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act will establish the co- 
ordination and direction needed. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to give 
careful and favorable consideration 
this much-needed legislation. 


Address by George Meany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by George 
Meany, president, AFL-CIO, at the 
safety award banquet of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1962: 

President Gilbert, Brother Lampley, Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States. 
the special guests, Mr. and Mrs, Richard 
Hansel, little Johnny and his mother, offi- 
cers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, ladies and gentle- 
men, I consider it a distince pleasure tO 
play a part in this annual safety banquet ot 
the brotherhood. Because of my interest in 
safety, the subject of the evening, I have 
served on the President's Committee. I 
think the idea of giving an annual award 
in the various industries Is certainly most 
meritorious and I congratulate the brother- 
hood for this thoughtfulness, this function, 
and, of course, in particular, I congratulate 
the guest of honor of the evening, Brother 
Richard J. Hansel. 
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At a gathering such as this, any gather- 
ing of Americans—of free men and women— 
Something is in the back of everybody's 
Mind, Everyone who feels that we have 
volved on this continent a better way of 
life, everyone who feels that the American 
Way of life has something better to offer, 
everyone who believes, let us say, in the 
United States of America—in a free society— 

concerned with the question of where 
We stand in this world struggle. 

The trade union movement has always been 
in the forefront of those-interested in the 
Préservation of this way of life, Perhaps this 
is natural, because under this particular form 
Of society the trade union movement in the 
United States has made great strides in 
Taising the economic level of the great mass 
Of the people, in providing for the general 
Welfare of those who work for wages. We 
have done this under the free government 
and done it perhaps a little better than the 
Workers in any other part of the world. We 

ve a real stake in the preservation of a 

society. So when we have our gather- 
ings of this type, in back of our minds, of 
Course, is this question which I say over- 
Shadows every other activity that we have 
here as a Nation, the world struggle to 
Preserve this way of life. 


FREEDOM STRUGGLE 


The trade union movement recognized this 
Struggle, recognized it long before any other 
t of American society. We recognized 
it back in the early '30's; when Hitler came 
to power, we recognized a threat to this way 
Of life by what was going on in Germany 3,000 
Miles away. And in 1933, the record will 
that the trade union movement, within 
& few months after the advent of Hitler into 
the chancellorship of Germany, warned the 
people. 

This is true also of the other forms of 
dictatorship, in particular the one that pro- 
Vides a menace for us now. We recognize 
that under a dictatorial system it is not 
Possible to maintain a free trade union. It 
is not possible to maintain this instrumen- 
tality which we feel has done so much to 
raise the economic standards and promote 
the general welfare of the people. 

We are in this cold war, and we are going 
to be in it for a long, long time. We should 
direct all of our energies toward the winning 
Of this war—every phase of it. I would like 
to speak, for a short time tonight, about the 
economic phase of the cold war. In other 
Words, what do we do on the home front, 
What do we do on the home front to pre- 
Serve the American way of life, because in 
the final analysis, we could lose this cold 
War through an economic collapse, through 

collapse of our so-called democratic sys- 
on the economic front here at home, 

I am not trying to take anything away 
from the importance of the military. We 

ve to maintain a Military Establishment. 
We have to be up to date on every technolog- 

development in the field of weaponry, in 
the field of rockets, in the field of human de- 
struction, We have to be up to date with our 
Military force, with our naval equipment, 
With everything that goes in the air, on the 
Water and on the ground. But we must also 
maintain the economic base here at home 

‘use in the final analysis, we could have 
all the military preparations in the world 
&nd still lose this cold war by collapse of our 
Society, by a collapse of our economy here at 
home, 

This situation is, of course, the particular 
Concern of the trade union movement today. 
We have pointed this out time and time 
again. And let me say this, you can look 
this up in the writings of these fellows who 
Prevail at the head of this Ideological society 
in Moscow. They believe in the collapse of 
the capitalistic system. ‘They have been look- 
ing for the collapse of the capitalistic system 
for many, many years. You will find this in 
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the writing of Lenin and you will find it 
time and time again in the pronouncements 
of Stalin and their present-day dictator, Mr. 
Khrushchey. This is something that we must 
give strict attention to. We can’t maintain 
this free society, we cannot maintain this 
economy that we like to brag about so much 
here in the United States if we are going to 
have a constantly creeping level of unemploy- 
ment. We have to find jobs for the American 
worker if we intend to maintain this type 
of society here in America, 


CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT 


Just what does the problem add up to? 
We were unable in the 1950's to maintain a 
balance between new people coming into the 
labor market and the available jobs for those 
new people. We had an average of 820,000 
new additions to the labor force in every 
year of the 1950's. And we were unable to 
keep pace. Every depression that we had in 
the 1950's, beginning in 1953, 1956, 1957, and 
1959, started from a higher base of unem- 
ployment; 1.9, 3. points, 4 points, 5 points. 
We now have 4½ million people unemployed, 
right now. And we are now supposed to be 
on the upswing. It is said this is not a re- 
cession. We are supposed to be out of a 
recession, 

But we are faced with a need for 1,350,000 
new jobs a year. That is what the birth 
rate in the middle 1940's tells us: 1,350,000 
new jobs a year just to take up the natural 
increase in the work force and to provide 
jobs. This means 25,000 new jobs a week, 
And this means in addition to those that 
are displaced by automation, by technologi- 
cal improvements or by the kind of thinking 
that goes into the reports of presidential 
commissions, such as you people are faced 
with. Where is the purchasing power com- 
ing from to keep economy of ours going? 
It can’t come from those who get more than 
$12,000 or $10,000 a year because there are 
not enough of them. It must come from 
the great mass of the American people. It 
must come from the base of the so-called 
economic ladder and if we cannot find jobs 
for these people, then we cannot keep this 
mass purchasing power going. We will get 
into what might be called a vicious cycle 
where unemployment begins to feed on un- 
employment and if that happens, then I say 
that we are in more trouble vis-a-vis our 
natural enemy in Moscow than if we let 
our Army and let our Navy go to pot. * 

This is the problem we face. And, of 
course, this is the problem that you in the 
railroad industry face, the arbitrary wiping 
out of jobs of thousands and thousands of 
members of this organization and other 
railroad organizations. The elimination of 
many other operating jobs by workload in- 
creases, consolidations and so on. So I say 
that the railroad industry is rightly con- 
cerned. The railroad trade unions are right- 
ly concerned about this problem. About the 
loss of jobs as such. And I say the labor 
movement as a whole is concerned about this 
problem. 

When we turn to the railroads, we hear 
the cry of featherbedding, about a lack of 
efficiency, This is some of the propaganda 
evidently accepted by the railroad commis- 
sion. Then we look at the records and we 
see that productivity on class I rallroads 
went up 50 percent from 1950 to 1960, while 
real wages went up 33 percent and employ- 
ment dropped 40 percent. If there is a lack 
of efficiency, how can it be attributed to 
the workers, to those who will lose their 
jobs if the recommendations of this com- 
mission are carried out? There has been 
one great exception to the decline in jobs. 
The number of executives, general officers, 
division officers and the assistants to all of 
these people, have held firm through all 
this period. There isn’t any problem of 
employment there. Technological unem- 
ployment doesn’t seem to reach up to the 
so-called executive level. 
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This situation is a disgrace to the people 
who consider themselves of the 
railroad industry. Here is an industry with 
a great history. Here is zn industry which 
made a great contribution to American life; 
here is an industry In which the finest type 
of American trade union movement grew up 
to make their contribution to American life, 
And we hear about the trouble that the rall- 
road industry is in. Well, maybe it is in 
trouble. I suppose most of us are convinced 
that itis in trouble. If you ride a railroad— 
as I do quite often—and you get a load of 
the type of service they are handing out with 
the shabby equipment and the schedules, I 
guess that you have got to admit they are in 
trouble. 

SHOULD WORKERS PAY? 


But, should the workers pay for whatever 
trouble that may exist? Should all of this 
be loaded upon the workers when the fault 
lies elsewhere? What the railroads need is 
not a new club to beat down their workers, 
something to wipe out the results of 40 
years of collective bargaining. What the 
railroads need is an injection of what we 
call good old American enterprise, deter- 
mination, a little mixed with some concern 
for the customer, a real effort to meet the 
loss of business not by making matters worse 
for the industry as a whole and their em- 
ployees in particular, but by making them 
better, The railroad industry can't be re- 
stored to its old glory by placing the penalties 
on the workers. 

In the particular field of safety with which 
we are concerned at this meeting tonight, 
we find now that the judgment of railroad 
management and arbitrators is all that is 
needed to make railroads safe. This would 
completely ignore the fact that the engineers 
and the firemen who ride and operate the 
trains have a long record of experience in 
this field and that they are prepared to tes- 
tify as to the needs in the field of safety. 
This does not seem to have had much of an 
impact on the commission. 

I say to you here tonight, you who are in- 
terested in the railroad field that the problem 
that you have, the crises that you are now 
going to go through is part of the overall 
problem of American labor, We are con- 
cerned with the loss of jobs, whether they be 
in the railroad or any other industry, We 
are concerned with the failure of his vital 
industry to keep pace, to keep pace with its 
competition, to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of American business as a whole. And 
in the struggle to come, whatever form it 
takes, the entire trade union movement has 
an interest in what is happening and what 
is going to happen to the railroads this sum- 
mer or this fall. 

In the final analysis, we can’t maintain 
this way of life if we pay attention only to 
those who cut the coupons, those who man- 
age and are paid to manage, those who in- 
vest. We have no quarrel with the system 
itself. We haye no quarrel with the system 
which gives investors a return for risk capi- 
tal. We have no quarrel with a system 
which pays management for managing. We 
have no quarrel with the overall system of 
profit. But we say that into that system 
goes the labor of mind and of heart and of 
hand of those at the bottom of the economic 
ladder. We say that those at the bottom of 
the economic ladder—be they brakemen, 
firemen, or whatever they may be—that they 
have a right to a fair share of whatever 
wealth is produced under this democratic 
society, under this so-called profit system or 
investment system or anything else that you 
want to call it—capitalistic or not. 

We have an interest in maintaining this 
way of life. And it can't be maintained, we 
contend, if we are going to be just concerned 
with the profits of those who clip the cou- 
pons, the investment return for those who 
invest, or the pay of those who manage. We 
must be concerned with the great mass at 
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the bottom of the economic ladder. They 
provide the mass purchasing power which 
keeps this dynamic economy of ours going 
and without which the economy will fail. 
This overall domestic problem must be 
met. And I can say to you here tonight that 
the railroad industry's problem—whether 
it affects the operating groups or the non- 
operating groups—is all part of an overall 
problem of American labor. It is all part of 
an overall problem of the American people, 
and as the trade union movement, we ‘are 
going to try to see that we do our part in 
helping solve this problem and solve it with 
justice and decency to the railroad workers. 


MEANY PRESENTS TROPHY TO RICHARD HANSEL 


Iam very proud to make this presentation 
to Dick Hansel and it gives me a great deal 
of pleasure also because the trophy happens 
to be named after a good old friend of mine, 
Dave Robertson. 

I would just like to say in passing that I 
am sure little Johnny Keane and his family 
believe in having a fireman in the cab be- 
cause it is quite obvious that little Johnny 
wouldn't be here if there wasn't a fireman in 
the cab. 

Congratulations, Dick. 


Allegheny County Labor Council Endorses 
King-Anderson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, it is clear that older people 
as a group do not have the financial re- 
sources to purchase adequate protection 
against their above-average medical bills, 
and it is generally recognized that some 
method of providing help for the aged in 
meeting the costs of health care is nec- 
essary. Groups all over the country 
have begun to endorse the so-called 
King-Anderson bill as the most logical 
vehicle through which workers could, 
during their working years, prepay the 
cost of health insurance protection for 
old age. One of these groups is the Alle- 
gheny County Labor Council. I should 
like to include in the Recorp a resolution 
to this effect adopted by this responsible 
organization on Thursday, May 3, 1962: 
RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 87TH CON- 

GRESS To Enacr S. 909 anD H.R. 4222 

Whereas one of the most serious domestic 
issues of our time is the health of more 
than 17,500,000 Americans over 65 years of 
age, a great majority of whom are finan- 
cially unable to personally meet the rising 
costs of medical care in their advancing 
years; and ; 

Whereas we all share the responsibility to 
our parents, recognizing the fact that the 
cost of medical care has spiraled tremen- 
dously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 1916 to 
$32.33 in 1960; and 

Whereas 90 percent of our people over the 
age of 65, according to the most authorita- 
tive surveys, are constantly faced with the 
prospect of entering hospitals with little or 
no money; and 

Whereas most people over 65 have hardly 
enough money to support themselves 
their average income is $1,300 a year; and 

Whereas few of us can afford the increas- 
ing cost of raising and educating our chil- 
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dren properly and, at the same time, carry 
the full burden of costly medical care for 
our parents; and 
Whereas, under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would have us contribute 2 or 
3 cents a day to build health insurance pro- 
tection upon our retirement at 65; and 
Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator CLINTON P, 
ANDERSON and Representative CECIL Kina 
and cosponsored by many of their colleagues 
in both Houses, H.R. 4222 and S. 909. This 
bill would help to alleviate the hardship and 
suffering of many of our senior citizens by 
providing hospitalization for approximately 
14% million now receiving social security: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved by Allegheny County Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, That we call upon the 
Congress of the United States to give prompt 
and favorable consideration to this bill 
without delay, so this serious threat to the 
economic and moral strength of our Nation 
will be swiftly met and that the conditions 
above described can be corrected. 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY LABOR 
AFL-CIO. 
JOHN A. FEIGEL, President. 
JOSEPH A. Goney, Executive Secretary. 


CouNcIL, 


Grandmother’s Gift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday the Chicago Tribune devoted an 
entire page to a beautiful letter—written 
by a grandmother to her first grandchild. 

I should like today to call this letter 
to the attention of my colleagues in 
urging them to support House Joint 
Resolution 209, which I introduced in 
February, calling for the designation of 
the second Sunday in October as Na- 
tional Grandmother’s Day. The resolu- 
tion is now pending before the Judiciary 
Committee. 

This letter was written by Mrs. Signa 
Lorimer, who is the wife of the pastor of 
Bethany Lutheran Church in Woodhull, 
Ill., to her grandchild, Julie, the daughter 
of Donald and Doris Wallin, of Hinsdale, 
III. Mr. Wallin is a mathematics teacher 
at Riverside-Brookfield High School, and 
his wife teaches French on a part-time 
basis at the junior high school. 

It is my sincere belief that this letter 
by Mrs. Lorimer to her first grandchild 
is one of the most beautiful messages 
that I have ever read. I trust my col- 
leagues will agree. 

The Chicago Tribune article follows: 

A LETTER To Grow By 

(Nore.—This letter, written by a grand- 
mother to her first grandchild, Julie, on that 
important first birthday, is something we'd 
like to share with you—particularly on 
Mother's Day.) 

Dear Jute: It's your birthday today and 
you are 1 year old. Happy birthday, dear 
Julie, You are too young to read this letter, 
but I am going to write it to you because 
some day you can read it “all by myself.” 
Then you will know all about that wonder- 
ful day 1 year ago when your daddy tele- 
phoned and told us that Julle Kay had ar- 
rived, that you weighed 6 pounds, 9 ounces, 
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and that you and your mommy were fine. 
How happy we were. How proud. 

Do you know what happened after I heard 
that news? I went back to my electric fry- 
ing pan where I was preparing to fry ham- 
burgers, and the onions in the pan were 
dancing. Yes, they were. Have you ever 
seen onions dance? Well, neither had I until 
the day you were born. They danced from 
one side of the pan to the other. 

Right away I sent your mother a little 
poem I had seen. You will laugh when you 
read it. Here it is: 

UTO A FIRST TIME MOTHER 
“(By Helen Ritell) 

“Relax, my dear. Your little elf 

Is just an amateur herself. 

So if your hands, so newly filled 
With tasks, seem somewhat less than 

skilled, 

Relax, I say. This little pinkling 
Doesn't have the slightest inkling 
That you are new to baby lore 
She never had a mom before.” 


Everyone in the family has loved you from 
the very beginning—your mommy and daddy, 
your grandpas and grandmas, your great- 
grandmas. All of us want only the best for 
you because you are Julie and we love you- 

Do you know what gift I should like tO 
give to you if instead of your grandmother I 
were a fairy godmother and could bequeath 
a miraculous gift? I would search through 
my lacy handbag, you know the one—it’s 
fastened with a clusters of stars and its han- 
die is a moonbeam. I would wave my 
and take out the perfect gift: a sense of 
beauty. 

I hope you will learn to love beautiful 
things. I hope you will learn many beauti- 
ful words by heart. Do you know what Rob- 
ert Frost, one of the oldest and wisest poets 
in our country, says? “People keep saying 
it’s not good to learn things by heart, but 
if you don’t have things by heart, what aré 
you going to have to think about when you 
lie awake and can't sleep at night? Pretty 
things that are well said—it’s nice to have 
them in your head.” 

I know you don't lie awake at night. But 
when you are awake and running aroun 
and busy, it is still nice to have pretty things 
in your head. It's really more important to 
have them there than outside you, isn't it? 

Soon you will learn the beautiful words 
in your church hymnal. One that most 
children like goes like this: “This is my 
Father's world. And to my listening ears all 
nature sings, and round me rings the music 
of the spheres. This is my Father's world: 
I rest me in the thought of rocks and trees. 
of skies and seas, His hand the wonders 
wrought.” 

Aren’t those pretty words? Can you sèy 
“pretty”? You will like the tune, too. I 
hope you will love music and that you will 
learn to perform music, not so that you can 
impress your friends or for self-display, But 
like a good book or the taking of a walk— 
something that you enjoy doing for its ow? 
sake. Just because it’s fun, “Music 
not make you rich but it can make you 
happy. It will not save your soul, but it can 
make your soul worth saying.” 

Remember Baby's boat's a silver moon” 
that I sang to you when you came to visit 
us? Soon you can hum the tune yourself. 
“Baby’s boat's a silver moon, sailing in the 
sky, sailing in the ocean blue, while the stars 
go by. Sail, baby, sail. Out across the sea: 
Only, don't forget to sail back again to me. 

Has your mother read to you about 
Wyncken, Blinken, and Nod? What a world 
of friends you'll make in the wonderful land 
of make believe. Your mother says your 
word is book.“ Books are truly made up 
magic words, Maybe some day you will have 
a scrapbook of pretty words that you 
have gathered, a little here aud a little there- 
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Your grandmother has such a book. That is 
where the quotations in this letter are com- 
ing from. I have been looking through my 
Scrapbook to find some word gifts for you. 
you know words can be a present, too? 
are three magic words from my magic 
&0ssamer handbag—can you guess what they 
are? Your mommy and daddy already are 
ing to teach these words to you. Sure, 
Jou remember, don't you? Please and thank 
you and I'm sorry. They are magic words. 
day you will find out why. 

You won’t understand this yet, but when 
you are as old as your grandmother you will 

ve learned that life is made up of many 
little things—a little courage, love, faith, 
happiness, sadness. Oh, life is a composite 
of many things woven together, and forming 
& pattern, sometimes uneven, always vari- 
colored, sometimes smooth and sometimes 
Tough, but all wonderful and beautiful if 
you look for the beauty and keep your child- 

sense of wonder. 

My biggest wish for you is that you may 
enjoy God. Of course, you know that God 
Made the skies and the stars, but he is our 

venly Father and He loves you and me 
more than the skies and stars. Carlyle once 
Said: “A man’s religion is the chief fact with 
Tegard to him. I do not mean here the 
church he recites. But the thing a man does 
Practically believe; the thing a man does 
Practically lay to heart, and know for cer- 
concerning his vital relations to this 
Mysterious universe, and his duty and des- 
tiny therein.” You see religion is not a 
creed. It is a friendship with God. When 
Jou are older you will learn the Westmin- 
ster catechism’s definition of the chief pur- 
Pose of life. It is this: To know God and to 
enjoy Him forever.” I hope you will always 
enjoy God. 
1 a you like this little poem about God? 
“God speaks to me 
In my mind. 
He speaks and says, 
Be good, be kind.“ 


I like this one, too. 


“For lovely things 
I hear and see, 
And happy thoughts 
That come to me; 
Thank you, God, our Father.” 


You have heard about Jesus, too. Some- 
it is difficult for grownups to explain 
about Jesus and God, but all children under- 
Stand that Jesus is their friend and that 
is their Heavenly Father and that Jésus 
and God are really the same, too. God sent 
Jesus to earth one Christmas day as a little 
baby, and He grew up just the way you are 
rowing up. He sent Jesus to show us what 
God was like, so when you know Jesus, you 
really know God, too. Jesus’ birthday is 
ber 25. 
Some day you may hear Marian Anderson 
She is a great artist, but she sings 
Simple songs, too. Do you know what she 
in one of her finest songs? He's got 
that little bitsy baby in His hands; He's got 
t tiny Uttle baby right in His hands; He's 
Bot that little bitsy baby in His hands, He's 
got the whole world in His hands.” 
Now Grandma is going to whisper a secret 
you. Do you know what she wishes you 
Teally will like to do? It is something simple 
and I know you will laugh at me for telling 
You that I hope you enjoy it, Because, of 
Course you enjoy it. It is something you 
have been trying to do and working at for 
Several months. You have practiced and 
Practiced, and now you are accomplished at 
t.. Do you know what it is that I hope you 
Will always enjoy doing? Walking. I can 
hear you say, “That’s all I do whenever I am 
Wake. Iseldom sit, I love to walk.“ Won- 
“erful. And I hope when you are 50 times 
1 year old that you still will love to walk. 
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I used to take your mother when she was 
very young on “finding walks.” We would 
look for interesting things and count them— 
butterflies, flies, worms, caterpillars, leaves, 
clouds—O, many things. Thoreau says: 
“Walkers are born, not made. It requires 
a direct dispensation from Heaven to become 
a walker, You must be born into the fam- 
ily of the walkers.” I am glad you are a 
walker. Remember the last time you visited 
us you couldn’t walk without our holding 
your hand? It was the most fun of anything 
to get us to take your hand and walk with 
you, wasn't it? And now you can do it 
“all by myself.” 

Just in fun someone has said: “No man 
is a thief who walks or quotes Thoreau.” 
A thief is a cheat, you know. And speaking 
of cheating—1I shall have to tell you a story 
about your mother when she was little. She 
paid me a compliment that I cherish very 
much, one of the nicest compliments I've 
ever received. Your mother, your grand- 
mother, and your great-grandmother were 
playing parchesi. (Your mother was only 
4 years old at this time.) Inadvertently, I 
moved my player one space too far and 
great-grandma jokingly said to me, Don't 
cheat, now.” But your mother was serious 
about it and looking up reproachfully at 
great-grandma, said loyally, “Mother never 
cheats.” How I wish I could live up to her 
ideal of me. Of course, I would never cheat 
in a game of parchesi, but there are so many 
ways in which it is easy to be just a little 
dishonest—that little white lie—the word we 
didn’t say that could have changed a situa- 
tion. Robert Louis Stevenson says: “A man 
may have sat for half a day and not opened 
his mouth and yet have been a disloyal 
friend or a vile calumniator.” Says George 
Bernard Shaw: “The liar’s punishment is 
not so much in that he is not believed, but 
that he cannot believe any one else.” Do 
you see what I am trying to tell you? It 
is hard to be strictly honest all the time. 
But it is worth it in the end. You have to 
be “friends with yourself” or you never can 
be truly happy. 

And about being happy—this paragraph 
you will be able to understand right now. 
It is about mud and dirt, and I know you 
like mud. All healthy babies like mud. Not 
to eat, of course. But to have fun with. 
Squeeze mud, and dirt, and sand through 
your fingers. Enjoy all your babyhood ex- 
periences—cereal and milk for washing fin- 
gers after you have spread around the cereal; 
wastebaskets that you can dump; bath 
water to drink; toothpaste to spread around; 
sunbeams to play with; newspapers to eat. 
You know I am joking about eating news- 
papers, You are 1 year old now and know 
that books and papers are for looking at and 
feeling and poking, but not for eating. You 


did not know that a few months ago. See, 
you are growing up. 
Happy birthday, Julie. 
Love, 
GRANDMOTHER. 


WHERE Creorr Is DUE 


The poem, “To a First Time Mother," is 
by Helen Ritell anā is reprinted by special 
permission of the Saturday Evening Post, 
copyright 1961 by the Curtis Publishing Co. 
The words of the hymn, “This Is My Fath- 
er's World,” are reprinted from “Thoughts 
for Everyday Living,” by Maltbie D. Bab- 
cock, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
“The Slumber Boat” song is by Riley and 
Gaynor and published by Summy-Birchard 
Co. The short poems about God are from 
“Prayers for Little Children,” edited by Mary 
Alice Jones, copyright 1937 by Rand McNally 
& Co., publishers. The song, He's Got the 
Whole World in His Hands,” is from the 
Marion Kerby original collection of Negro 
Exaltations by Hamilton Forrest, 
copyright 1951, Milis Music, Inc. 
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Must We Be Depressed Whether We Like 
It or Not? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit herewith an article by Mr. Ed Lamb, 
publisher of the San Juan Bautista Mis- 
sion News, for April 27, 1962. 

I urge every one of my colleagues to 
read this article and note the ridiculous 
state in which paternalistic big brother 
government has placed us. It is obvi- 
ous that this administration is deter- 
mined to control every nook and cor- 
ner of the Nation through the manipu- 
lation of the Department of Labor. It 
seems that the Federal Government in- 
sists that we be depressed whether we 
like it or not. 

Editor Lamb is an American individ- 
ualist who likes to feel the pride that 
goes with solving a problem at the local 
level. His excellent article clearly shows 
how ridiculous things have become when 
an area like San Benito County is forced 
to become a ward of Washington. 

The article follows: 

Must We Be DEPRESSED WHETHER WE LIKE 
Ir on Nor? 

I have some information that may or may 
not be news to you. 

It was news to me, however, and T'I) pass 
it = to those who have not heard about it as 
yet. 

First, do readers recall the first editorial 
of 1962 in the News? It told how the city 
of Weaverville was highly insulted when an 
official from Washington, D.C., told Weaver- 
yille it could qualify as a depressed area. 

Weaverville wanted no part of the setup, 
and cited figures showing its economy was 
the best ever. 

The city did not want low-interest loans, 
technical assistance from Washington, D.C., 
urban renewal money, or help to “blighted” 
industry. 

Weaverville replied: “It gives one the im- 
pression that for his own political reasons 
someone back East is pointing a scornful 
finger our way and saying ‘Lie down and be 
depressed, damn you'.“ 

And, you'll remember when Congressman 
Gussxn later took notice of the Weaverville 
situation, and told us about the rich area 
of Los Altos, which had $100,000 homes, but 
had applied for a loan from the Federal 
Government on urban renewal. 

The Congressman asked: “Which city is 
next? Carmel, and so forth?” 

Now, after this prelude, lets get the sus- 
pense over: 

From all the information I have been able 
to get since this was first called to my at- 
tention on Tuesday, April 24, 1962, San Be- 
nito County is a “depressed area,” or offi- 
cially classified as a Federal redevelopment 
area 


And, like Weaverville, this is all in spite of 
an increase in bank deposits, increase in val- 
uations, increase in agricultural Income, and 
a generally good business economy. 

“Lie down and be depressed” seems to be 
the order of the day. 

I must have been asleep at the switch. 
All this time I had considered San Benito 
County on the upswing. Apparently not. 

I was asked Tuesday by Andrew Hollen- 
Stain, vice president of the San Vincente 
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Farms, of Salinas, if I were Interested in a 
story. I answered, “Yes.” He said, “San 
Benito County is now the finest and richest 
depressed area in the State.” 

San Vincente Farms is also farming near 
San Juan Bautista, just south of Ferry 
Morse Seed Co. 

Mr. Hollenstain then said: “And here is 
the hook that comes from a different branch 
of the Government.” 

(This will be of great interest to farmers 
in the county): 

He produced a letter dated April 24, 1962, 
from the Growers Farm Labor Association, 
of Salinas, notifying the San Vincente Farms 
that since San Benito County has been 
declared a depressed area, there would not 
be any more Mexican national laborers avall- 
able until further notice. 

Hollenstain was indignant. He had right 
to be. 

He pointed out that lettuce had to be 
harvested soon, and with no Mexican na- 
tional labor, he asked “How do you tell the 
lettuce that it can't be picked because the 
county is depressed?” 

He said bell peppers (which are harvested 
in mid-August) came to around a $5 mil- 
lion crop in San Benito County. He said 
his company employed between 35 and 40 
women here in August on the crop. 

“How do you dare invest,“ he asked, “if 
you can’t harvest the crop? We depend on 
stoop labor.” 

He said members of the growers association 
in Monterey County banded together to get 
Mexican national labor. 

On Wednesday, April 25, I telephoned Joe 
Harper, head of the Department of Employ- 
ment, Hollister. 

He confirmed that San Benito County had 
been classified as an “area of persistent and 
high unemployment” under the redevelop- 
ment plan, which he called the ARA. He 
refrained from calling it a “depressed” area, 
referring to it as “persistent and high 
unemployment.” 

Here are a few of the questions and 
answers we had on the telephone Wednes- 
day: 

Question. How does a county or area 
get classified as a depressed area? 

Answer (by Mr. Harper). It can be classi- 
fied under the Federal redevelopment plan. 
as passed by Congress, if it has high and 
persistent unemployment. 

Question. Why would any area want to be 
so classified? 

Answer. Any county or community of high 
unemployment, if certified, could then bid 
on Government contracts with the Defense 
Department. Also, under the Small Busi- 
ness Administration Act, loans at low in- 
terest can be made to groups or businesses 
in areas certified by the ARA. 

Question. How does a county or area go 
about getting certified? 

Answer. The Department of Employment 
has the figures. Any seller who bids on con- 
tracts set aside solely for these areas, says 
that he wants to bid. I send the informa- 
tion to headquarters. If figures at the time 
the seller wants to bid show high and per- 
sistent unemployment, then Washington 
certifies it. 

Question. How many in San Benito 
County have made such requests for bids? 

Answer, In San Benito County, two or 
three vendors were certified and some wanted 
to borrow money from the Small Business 
Administration. 

Question. How many wanted to be certi- 
fied, and how many wanted to borrow? 

Answer. Two or three wanted defense con- 
tracts, and one wanted to borrow. 

Mr. Harper explained that when the ARA 
was passed by Congress, it was decided that 
contracts would go first to areas in which 
certification showed high and persistent un- 
employment. 

This “persistent and high unemployment” 
began to cause Irritation. 
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I tried to find out how it was determined; 
was there a minimum percentage set by 
Washington; how were the figures compiled; 
who compiled them, etc., etc. 

The answer from Mr. Harper: 

he national average for unemployment 
is 6 percent. San Benito County has 12 to 
15 percent unemployed.” 

Harper explained that from November un- 
til March, there was high unemployment, 
and from May to July. 

He said: “There are about 4 months of 
high employment. Wouldn't you class 7½ 
to 8 months of unemployment as high?” 

Before I could answer that question, I 
wanted to know who had the final say on 
tabulating unemployment figures; how were 
the figures obtained? 

Mr. Harper said I would have "to ask Sac- 
ramento.” 

After a bit, however, he said that “the 
total number of unemployed in San Benito 
County is determined by the number of un- 
employment insurance claims filed, and by 
estimating those out of work.” 

I ask if the peak agricultural season and 
winter months were taken into considera- 
tion, and he said they were. For example, 
Mr. Harper stated: 

“Say we have 5,000 working in agriculture 
in July, and only 500 in December. With 
4.500 not working in December, wouldn't 
you say there was high unemployment in 
San Benito County?” 

I answered: “First, did this 5,000 figure in- 
clude transients?” 

He replied: “Oh, yes. I am surethe census 
figures are available to determine that.” 

Question. Would the unemployment in 
December in San Benito County then be con- 
sidered a false figure if 4,500 were from out 
of the county? 

Answer. I assume the Department consid- 
ers the census figures. 

Question. What percentage of the un- 
employed in the county is composed of mi- 
gratory workers? 

Answer. For the week ending July 8, 1961, 
we had a total of 4,850 employed in agricul- 
ture. There were 2,000 intrastate workers, 
and 2,100 interstate migrants, 

Question. Then this left 750 local work- 


Question. How many unemployed work- 
ers were there who came out of businesses 
and industry? 

Answer. I don't know. 

Question. How many unemployment in- 
surance claims were in your office from 
workers out of industries? 

Answer. I can’t answer that. I mail the 
figures to Sacramento. 

There was a joint meeting in Hollister 
in January by representatives of the 
county chamber of commerce, the city of 
Hollister, and the board of supervisors. At 
that time, Gordon Finley, manager of the 
field service, economic development agen- 
cy, department of finance, Sacramento, 
was speaker. Dwight Sykes, a representa- 
tive of the Small Business Administration 
was also present. 

Information was giyen on financing of 
smail businesses. Statistics were given 
showing that the county was losing popu- 
lation from birth to death. Opportunities 
for young men and women were said to be 
limited. It was felt that industry would be 
a benefit to the county. 

According to Lester Bisho, secretary of the 
chamber of commerce, “nothing came up at 
that meeting on having the county on the 
depressed area list.” 

At this writing, that’s all the information 
I have locally. I expect more by next week. 

There are so many things wrong with the 
entire setup, that I find myself at a loss to 
know what to say. 

I oppose it for a few of the following 
reasons: 
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1. It is wrong in principle. 

Free enterprise should obtain contracts 
through competitive bidding, performance 
and price—not through paternalistic hand- 
outs based on any arbitrary percentage 
signify so-called persistent and high unem- 
ployment. 

2. This type of handout by the GoverD- 
ment places a premium on laziness, It 
gives lower loan rates to areas where there 
are many out of work. It gives contracts 
to such areas by the same token. This i5 
not the American way. 

3. This so-called high unemployment fig- 
ure. Look at it this way: You have 
people, for example, working in one type of 
business in San Benito County. In the of- 
season when unemployment payments are 
being received, could any of these 500 work 
in the fields to supply the necessary labor 
to harvest lettuce, and so forth? The an- 
swer is yes, they could work; but if they 
did, they wouldn't get their unemployment 
checks. Many do not want to work during 
off seasons in agriculture, and would not 
accept a different type of work if it were 
offered to them. 

4. Industry is needed to balance a coun- 
ty's economy, but San Benito County's lve- 
lihood is largely agriculture at present. Isit 
right, in order to provide lower borrowing 
rates and preferential government treat- 
ment by way of contracts, to penalize agri- 
culture by denying farmers the use of Mexi- 
can nationals? 

I would say no, itis not right. It might be 
a trifie different if there were enough local 
seasonal labor to meet the needs of farmers- 
Obviously there is not, hence the big turn- 
over of transient labor. 

5. This business of handouts to areas 18 
just another in a long list of political plums- 
It's pump priming at its worst. It is not a 
solution to unemployment in any way: 

6. For a few gains, is it worth it to San 
Benito County to be classed as an area 
high and persistent unemployment? Is San 
Benito County in such a state? 

It appears to me that unemployment can 
only be solved by businesses, farmers, and 50 
forth (those who hire workers) if said busi- 
nesses and farmers can make sufficient profit 
after taxes. After all, in a free enterprise 
system, the profit motive is what makes it 
go. 


This depressed area thing irritates me no 
end. The idea of it burns me up. 

Some of my friends -jokingly (and ser!- 
ously) call me a rebel without a cause. 

I disagree, A rebel with a cause, A do- 
it-yourself cause. An attitude that even 
caused me to be against the Hazel Hawkins 
Hospital bond Issue simply because a big part 
of the money was a handout from the 
Government. 

Think it over, readers. If you have any 
ideas I didn’t touch on in this hurriedly 
written column, let me know the first of thé 
week after Marj and I return from opening 
the trout season, 


Residual Oil Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
good times, it is a natural and no 
human trait to banish from the mind 
evil days experienced in the past. How- 
ever, the wise man and the prudent Na- 
tion profit from the lessons of history- 
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There is an old saying that history re- 
beats, which brings to mind the terror 
and destruction caused by enemy sub- 
Marines off the Atlantic coast only a 
generation ago. 

Exactly 20 years ago this month of 

y, German U-boats sent 14 U.S. tank- 
ers to the bottom, after sinking 12 in 
February, a dozen more in March and 
the same number in April. The loss 
of 50 tankers in 4 months is a grim 
Teminder that the Nazis were in almost 
indisputed possession of the waters of 
the entire Atlantic coast during the 
early months of the war. 

Could history repeat? Does any for- 
eign power possess a submarine fleet 
Sufficiently large and powerful to cut off 
Military installations and defense indus- 
tries located along the east coast from 

supplies of foregin residual oil? 
our defense mobilization planners 
into consideration the proper 
Precautions to avoid dependence on an 
Unreliable source of energy? 
tor Rosert C. Byrp recently has 
Tecommended to the President that a 
Survey be made of our military installa- 
ons and defense industries, from 
Florida to Maine, to determine the ex- 
tent to which they have become reliant 
on foreign fuel, transported by tankers, 
Conceivably menaced by another formid- 
able wolf pack. 

I wish to commend the gentleman 
from West Virginia for his perspicacity, 
Vigilance, and sense of public responsi- 
bility in focusing attention upon a vital 
Matter. The survey he has called for 
Could prove of tremendous future benefit 
to the security of our Nation. This is 
No time for apathy and indifferecne to 
the tragic lessons of happenings off our 
Own shores just 20 years ago. Vigilance 
is, indeed, the price of liberty. 

Under leave granted, I include Sena- 

Byron's letter to the President in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

APRIL 12, 1962. 
Tar 


Th PRESDIENT, 
€ White House, 

a@shington, D.C. 

Mn. Presipent: On March 28, Mr. 
Edward A. McDermott, Director of the Office 
Of Emergency Planning, told the National 

Policy Conference of his investigation 
Of residual oil imports as they affect na- 
tlonal security. I attended that meeting 
&nd was highly impressed with Mr. McDer- 
Mott's presentation. 

For some years I have opposed excessive 
Imports of residual oll from both the eco- 
Romic and defense standpoints. In the lat- 
ter regard, I have been particularly con- 
cerned because, according to my information, 
Some U.S. military installations on the East 

are using imported oil. It would seem 
to me that ordinary precaution would re- 
Quire all such facilities to avoid dependence 
Upon a source of energy that is unlikely to 
be ayailable in an emergency. 

In the light of Mr. McDermott’s study of 
the off imports problem from the standpoint 
Of security, would you not agree that it would 
be advisable to determine which, if any, 
military bases are, in fact, using im 
fuels? At the same time, I believe that it 
Would be most helpful if a similar listing 
Were compiled for all industrial plants that 
Would be involved in a mobilization pro- 
Bram, Perhaps this information is already 
being accumulated, but my impression is 
that the mandatory oil import control pro- 
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gram has been based on volume without re- 
gard to the individual consumer, 

My recommendation is that the compila- 
tion include, in addition to defense installa- 
tions, all manufacturers of components for 
use in all phases of military operations as 
well as power generating stations which use 
imported residual oil, and which serve such 
facilities. The study should include infor- 
mation as to whether any consideration has 
been given to a substitute fuel supply in the 
event of a cutoff of foreign oil shipments. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rorert C. BYRD. 


Albert A. Kuhle, a Dedicated Public 


Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is an article which appeared Sunday 
in the Chicago Tribune, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Albert A. Kuhle, 
director of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration’s regional office in Chicago, will 
retire because he reached the mandatory 
retirement age of 70 on May 14. 

I should like to wish him well in his 
retirement. 

Mr. Kuhle has been director of the 
Chicago regional office since August 1936 
when it was established 5 months before 
the social security law became effective 
on January 1, 1937. 

During my experience as a Member of 
Congress, it has been my firm judgment 
that Mr. Kuhle epitomizes the highest 
standards of our Federal employees. He 
has run his office most efficiently, and I 
know there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of social security recipients who 
have received their benefits expeditiously 
because of his high dedication to public 
service and the high standards which 
he has established for his subordinates. 

I am sure his services and his coun- 
sel will be missed at the Chicago social 
security office. However, we can find 
encouragement in the fact that in his 
retirement, Mr. Kuhle plans to devote 
his time to writing about the many ex- 
periences and lessons he has learned as 
a high-ranking administrator of the 
Federal Government. 

The Chicago Tribune article follows: 
Hanns Our BILLIONS AND WON’r GET CENT 
(By William Kling) 

The man charged with giving Social 
Security benefits to more than 1,600,000 per- 
sons in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana, will 
not be eligible for the payments when he 
retires May 31 after 25 years of Government 
Service. 

But he plans to begin a new writing and 
consulting career through which, as a self- 
employed person paying social security taxes, 
he hopes someday to be entitled to its 
benefits. 

He Is Albert A. Kuhle, 117 Sunset Avenue, 
La Grange, who has been head of the Social 
Security Administration's regional office in 
Chicago since August 1936, when it was estab- 
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lished 5 months before the social security 
law became effective January 1, 1937, 
PENSION IS SET 

On May 14, he will become 70 years of age, 
the mandatory retirement age under Federal 
civil service regulations. He will receive a 
civil service pension. 

Kuhle, a South Dakotan and a 1915 grad- 
uate of the University of Notre Dame, came 
to Chicago in 1931 with a private insurance 
company. When he was hired by the Govern- 
ment, he was the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s first and only employee in Chicago. 

His staff when the law went into effect w. 
less than 20 persons, split up among the re- 
gional office and three district offices in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Indianapolis, 

Today, he is in charge of 1,760 employees 
working in 70 district offices in the three 
States. In 1961, more than 1% billion dol- 
lars flowed through his office to 1.6 million 
persons in his jurisdiction. 

TRIP IS PLANNED 


Nearly 475,000 Cook County persons receive 
the payments at the rate of $1 million a day, 

After a trip to Europe with his wife, 
Katherine, Kuhle plans to do some writing 
and speaking and to provide consulting 
services to industry and government. His 
favorite subjects are the problems of the 
aged and the preparation for retirement. 

“I think forcing a man to retire at 65 
is the silliest thing in the world,” he said. 
“He loses all the social contacts he had on 
his job, and then he starts rocking on the 
porch. And, brother, he just won't rock 
very long. Activity is what keeps life going.” 

Kuhle pointed out that the number of 
persons over 65 in the United States is in- 
creasing in proportion to other age groups. 

HE CITES FIGURES 

“There are 17,500,000 people over 65 in 
the country now, and it will be twice that 
by the year 2000.“ he said. “I want to do 
what I can to call attention to the problems 
this causes. If I can do anything for this 
country and stay alive by doing it, I will be 
happy.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kuhle have two daughters, 
Mrs. Kathleen Flynn, 87 North Park Road, 
La Grange, and Mrs, Mary Ann Sarsfield, 
Kalamazo, Mich., and five grandchildren. 


Resolution of Oregon State Federation of 
Chapters, National Association of Re- 
tired Civil Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following letter and resolu- 
tion: 


May 9, 1962. 
Hon. THomas J. Lane of Massachusetts, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE Lane: Enclosed is a 
resolution adopted by the Oregon State Fed- 
eration of Chapters, National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees at its annual con- 
3 held in Salem, Oreg., on April 14, 

This letter is carrying out the provisions 
of the resolution to thank you for your effort 
in introducing bills for the benefit of retired 
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Federal employees. It is a pleasure to let 
you know how much we appreciate it. 


Sincerely, 
Lovise H. COMPTON, 
Secretary. 
RESOLUTION OF ENDORSEMENT SUBMITTED 


BY YAMHILL COUNTY CHAPTER 563, MARCH 
10, 1962 
Whereas Federal civil service retirees are 
finding it increasingly dificult to exist on 
their present annuities in the face of the 
continuing rising cost of living, and 
Whereas they have recelved no increase in 
their annuities since the one of 10 percent in 
1955 which, even at that time, was inade- 
quate, and 
Whereas the said 10-percent increase is 
now being paid out of the retirement fund, 
from which any future increases or benefits 
can safely be paid: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That H.R. 3316 by Representative 
James H. Morrison, of Louisiana, providing 
for a 20-percent increase in all annulties of 
retirees and survivors up to $1,500 and 10 
percent on the balance with a further an- 
nulty increase to match each cost-of-living 
salary increase approved hereafter for em- 
ployees, be endorsed by this State federation 
of chapters, in convention in Salem April 13- 
14, 1962, and that the national association be 
urged to campaign vigorously for the enact- 
ment of this bill in this session of Congress, 
and that Representative Morrison be ap- 
of this endorsement of his bill; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That Representatives PAUL A. 
Frvo, of New York, THomas J, Lane, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and BYRON G. Rocers and PETER 
H. Dominick, of Colorado, be notified of this 
endorsement and each of them thanked for 
introducing companion bills. 
Adopted by Yamhill County Chapter 
563, McMinnville, Oreg., March 10, 1962. 
CLAUDE MICKEY, 
President. 
J. P. THORNHILL, 
Secretary. 
This resolution was adopted by the Oregon 
State Federation of Chapters in convention 
assembled at Salem, Oreg., April 14, 1962. 
LYMAN McDONALD, 
Federation President. 
. Lovise H. COMPTON, 
Federation Secretary. 


What Superintendents Think of National 
Defense Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include the following article which 
appeared in the May 1962 issue of the 
magazine School Management, entitled 
“What Superintendents Think of 
NDEA“!: 

WHAT SUPERINTENDENTS THINK oF NDEA 
(By Bruce Miller, superintendent of schools, 

Riverside, Calif. and Donald N. Taylor, 

administrative assistant) 

Since its enactment by Congress in 1958, 
the National Defense Education Act has been 
the subject of controversy among schoolmen. 
It has been argued that the act, because of 
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the emphasis it places on math, science and 
foreign languages, was little more than a re- 
action to current international tensions and 
that it falled to get at the root of the need 
for comprehensive improvements in educa- 
tion. NDEA has been both attacked and de- 
fended as an opening gambit toward in- 
creased Federal support of education. 

The intent of NDEA was to stimulate im- 
provements in math, science, foreign lan- 
guages, guidance, testing and vocational 
training, and to provide better use of in- 
structional materials and better methods of 
teaching. To accomplish these purposes, 
over $500 million have been allocated to 
States, colleges, and to local school districts 
in the 4 years of NDEA's existence. 

Has the National Defense Education Act 
accomplished its purposes? Has it caused 
significant improvements in American educa- 
tion? Could the same improvements in- 
tended by the act have been accomplished in 
some other way? Should it be continued, 
expanded, replaced, or discontinued? 

To seek answers to these questions, ques- 
tionnaires were sent late last year to a ran- 
dom sampling of superintendents across the 
country. A total of 345, or 63 percent of the 
sample, responded. They represented dis- 
tricts ranging in enrollment from 12 to over 
42,000 pupils. Responses were tabulated 
according to size of school district, with 61 
having enrollments of over 5,000 pupils, 71 
having from 1,000 to 4,999, and 213 having 
up to 999 pupils. 

Of all the superintendents responding, over 
83 percent believe that the NDEA has ac- 
complished its basic purposes. And 71.9 per- 
cent believe that it has caused significant 
improvement in American public education. 

Asked whether or not they believed the 
same improvements could be made in other 
ways, without the act itself, 182, or 52.8 per- 
cent of all superintendents said yes. Of 
these 182, however, only 15 percent thought 
the improvements could be made by increas- 
ing local support. The majority thought 
there would have to be increased State or 
general Federal funds to bring about the 
same improvements intended by NDEA. 

A total of 311 of the superintendents in 
the study (90 percent) are in districts that 
have received NDEA funds. These 311 were 
asked their judgment as to how the funds 
had affected their educational programs. 
Over 56 percent of these superintendents 
said that the funds had had an appreciable 
effect on the program. Another 41.8 percent 
said that the effect had been slight. Only 
one superintendent reported a negative ef- 
fect. Three said there had been no effect, 
and one registered no opinion. 

What of the future of NDEA? Do super- 
intendents believe it should be continued, 
expanded, replaced, or discontinued? Oniy 
12 percent of all superintendents thought it 
should be continued in its present form. 
But just 13 percent thought that it should be 
discontinued altogether. The remainder of 
those expressing an opinion (68.4 percent of 
the total), thought that NDEA should either 
be expanded or replaced by a general Federal 
support measure. 

Those who said they thought NDEA should 
be expanded were asked what subjects they 
would include and in what priority. Eng- 
lish and social studies received the most 
votes, with 74 superintendents listing Eng- 
lish, and 55 listing social studies as either 
first or second priority. Other subjects such 
as art, business education, and even physical 
education, which has been proposed many 
times for inclusion in the act, received sig- 
nificantly fewer votes than did English and 
social studies. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


From the evidence cited in this survey of 
the reactions of superintendents to the Na- 
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tional Defense Education Act, some conclu- 
sions may be drawn. The large majority of 
superintendents in the survey believe that 
the NDEA has accomplished its basic pur- 
poses and that it has exerted a cant 
influence on American public education. 
The act has had some positive effect on most 
school districts that have received 
under it, with the majority reporting that 
the funds have had an appreciable effect on 
the educational program, These conclusions 
are not inconsistent with evaluations of the 
NDEA conducted at the State and Fed 
levels. 

However, as effective as NDEA has been 
in stimulating improvements in those areas 
stipulated in the Act, evidence has been 
offered in this survey showing that the 
majority of superintendents believe that it is 
time for a change, either in the form of an 
expanded NDEA program to include other 
areas of instruction, or in the form of & 
general Federal support measure. 

The survey has confirmed previous evi- 
dence of the values of the National Defense 
Education Act, and it has demonstrated that 
many superintendents now believe in broader 
Federal participation in the financing of 
education. Although the proper form of in- 
creased Federal participation has yet to be 
determined, it seems that the mere main- 
tenance of the status quo is not, according 
to school superintendents, the best solution 
to the problems confronting education. 

Has the NDEA accomplished its basic pur- 
poses? Large (over 5,000 enrollment), 934 
percent yes; medium (1,000 to 4,999), 91.5 
percent yes; small (under 999 enrollment); 
77.5 percent yes. 

Has the NDEA caused significant Improve- 
ments in American public education? Large 
(over 5,000 enrollment), 85.2 percent yes: 
medium (1,000 to 4,999), 76.1 percent yes: 
small (under 999 enrollment), 66.7 percent 
yes. 
What other ways could be found to make 
the improvements intended by NDEA? 
(asked of 182 superintendents who thought 
there are other ways) : 


General Federal support (alone or in 
combination with State or local) 34.6 

Other (nonfinanelal) 14.3 

ooo ees 9.9 


What effect did NDEA funds haye on your 
district's program? (asked of 311 superin- 
tendents whose districts had recelved aid): 


[In percent] 


What should be the future of National De- 
fense Education Act? 


Un percent] 


Medium | Small 


Continue in present 
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If the 
Were to be expanded, what areas should get 
Priority? (asked of superintendents who 
favored expansion) : 
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SOME OTHER RESULTS 


, Superintendent Harold C. Griffith, of West 

Valley School District 208, Yakima, Wash., 

ucted his own survey of reactions to 

Although his sample was smaller (34 

tendents and 22 teachers of science) 

Of the results obtained are of extreme 
interest to schoolmen everywhere. 

For example, while slightly more than two- 
thirds of the superintendents said that they 

generaly pleased with NDEA, 19 out of 
22 science teachers answering the ques- 
expressed their pleasure with the act. 

Another of Griffith’s questions stated: 
“Local funds have been used to match NDEA 
funds. How do you think this has affected 

available for other equally important 

of the school program?” Not surpris- 

ingty, three-quarters of the science teachers 

t imagine that it had any effect on 

other than their own. The other 

25 percent thought it might have a slight 
fect. 

Superintendents, on the other hand, were 

concerned. Only 24 percent saw NDEA 
having no effect on other areas of the cur- 
0 um. A slight effect was felt by almost 
1 percent and another 15 percent were quite 
concerned that NDEA funds had decidedly 
affected other areas unfavorably. 

Neither superintendents nor sclence teach- 
rs detected any great increase in Federal or 
State control over the districts because of 
NDEA requirements. One respondent 
summed up the situation quite well when he 
Pointed out: “We are used to, and expect to 
Meet, certain minimum controls.” 

Perhaps the only really sour note sounded 

in the area of costs of goods purchased 
With NDEA funds. In answer to the ques- 
How do you feel that prices of Items 
under NDEA have been affected?” 

More than half the superintendents and fully 
thirds of the science teachers expressed 

the belief that prices had been increased 
1 tly at least. A minority in each case 
8 that they detected considerable increases 

Prices. None ot those answering the ques- 
fax had run into a case where a manu- 

turer had reduced prices to further en- 
Courage purchasing. 


The Coming Showdown on Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday the Chicago Sun-Times carried 
an excellent article on the issues involved 
in the coming battle in Congress over 
Medical care for our senior citizens. 
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National Defense Education Act This article was written by Mr. This method is incorporated in the medi- 


Richard Lewis, science editor of the 
Chicago Sun-Times, who is one of the 
Nation’s most respected journalists. I 
believe Mr. Lewis has done an excellent 
job in trying to present all of the issues 
involved in this controversy, and it is 
my hope that my colleagues will take 
time to familiarize themselves with this 
article. 

I believe the Chicago Sun-Times de- 
serves a great deal of commendation for 
bringing to the people of the Midwest a 
a full impartial analysis of this entire 
problem of bringing medical care to our 
senior citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, the Sun-Times article 
follows: 

Tue COMING SHOWDOWN oN MEDICAL CARE 
(By Richard Lewis) 


(Heading for a showdown in Congress is 
the question of medical care for the aged, 
probably the most important legislative test 
which the New Frontier has encountered. 

(Opposing the administration plan for a 
social security system of helping elderly per- 
sons meet medical costs is a powerful lineup 
of organizations headed by the American 
Medical Association. In both House of Con- 
gress, Republicans have offered bills aimed 
at meeting principal objections of the medi- 
cal and insurance interests. 

(In this comprehensive background article, 
Richard Lewis, Sun-Times science writer, 
discusses the basic issues, outlines the pend- 
ing proposals, and examines the arguments 
on both sides. It was written after he inter- 
viewed key figures in Chicago and Wash- 
ington.) 

Prosaic though it may seem to the young, 
the debate on medical care for the aged in 
this country represents a focal point in 
American history. 

It is the point where a number of processes 
which haye been changing the composition 
and needs of our population converge. Two 
of these are the rapid rise in the number and 
life span of our people. 

These are the effects of the best nutrition, 
sanitation, and medical know-how the world 
has ever seen. And these effects haye forced 
the whole of American society for the first 
time to act on the special medical problems 
of aging and the aged. 

Since 1900, population scientists say, 
American society has been transformed from 
a youthful to a mature one. The propor- 
tion of persons aged 65 or older has increased 
from 4 to 8.7 percent of our total population. 

Numerically, the age group has increased 
from 3 million at the turn of the century to 
15,800,000 by 1960. It is now estimated at 17 
million. 

The problem, then, is how society ought 
to help them pay for medical and hospital 
care. It is not a new problem. What is 
new is the pressure for its solution. 

This is being generated by a maturing 
population. It is, the census shows, a popu- 
lation with a higher proportion old people 
in it than any society In this country has 
ever had before. 

Here is the origin of the great debate 
over medical care that is being heard in the 
land today. It involves all the people and 
the Nation’s entire economy. It covers a 
wide spectrum of ideas and attitudes. 

The choice appears simple. Should medi- 
cal care for the aged be financed with gen- 
eral revenue funds or by Federal social se- 
curity? It seems academic. But to students 
of Government it is critical. 

On the one hand, President Kennedy, his 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Abraham Ribicoff, and liberals in Congress 
insist tht medicare be financed through 
social security. 
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care bill drawn by Senator CLINTON P. AN- 
DERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico, and Repre- 
sentative Ceci, R. Kring, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia. The King-Anderson bill, now bot- 
tled up in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, is presently the target of the great 
debate. Two years ago, the target was the 
Forand bill, which was defeated. 

Both bills suggest providing medical care 
for the aged through social security. This 
is the current approach of the Democratic 
Party and the Kennedy administration. 

By far the most vigorous and indomitable 
foe of any social security plan is the Ameri- 
can Medical Assoclation, which has fought 
social security and all extensions of it for a 
quarter of a century. 

Allied with the AMA in opposing the King- 
Anderson bill specifically are a number of 
powerful and influential groups. 

These include the American Hospital As- 
sociation; the American Dental Association, 
the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Associations, 
private health and hospital insurance plan 
underwriters and some local chambers of 
commerce. 

The AMA is spokesman for the loose con- 
federacy of the opposition. The alliance is 
united by opposition to extension of social 
security and any increase in the tax. 

The doctors contend the King-Anderson 
bill is only a step from “socialized medi- 
cine,” the bugaboo the AMA has been bat- 
tling for nearly 30 years. 

Backed by the AFL-CIO, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has taken the field to sell the 
idea that the social security approach is the 
only reasonable, dignified and equitable way 
to finance medical care for the elderly. 

In Chicago recently, Dr. Leonard W. Lar- 
son, AMA president, said he detected an 
administration movement to launch a 
bandwagon for the King-Anderson bill. 

There is no doubt the Kennedy adminis- 
tration is taking the issue to the electorate 
in the hope of passing its medicare pro- 
gram in this session of Congress. 

Secretary Ribicoff’s propaganda machine 
may become the equal of the AMA’s, which 
is masterful. But it has not yet gone into 
high gear. 

AMA spokesman and Ribicoff have ac- 
cused each other of resorting to emotional 
appeals. Each is right in this respect, since 
each side refiects emotional concern for the 
aged. The issue is with emotion 
and any attempt to strip it to pure logic 
loses listeners. 

But behind these appeals lies a cold dol- 
lar argument. Who pays? 

Under the administration plan, everyone 
covered by social security or railroad re- 
tirement pays, employees and employers. 
The tax base would be raised from $4,800 
to $5,200 a year. The tax would be increased 
by one-quarter of 1 percent. That is in ad- 
dition to other future increases in the tax 
already built into the social security pro- 
gram. 

Medicare alone under this social insurance 
plan would cost $26 a year for each em- 
ployee, half paid by the worker and half by 


King-Anderson bill to opponents 
of social security. It results from a con- 
servative estimate that the long-range costs 
of medicare would amount to 0.66 percent 
of the national payroll. 

This method of financing medicare puts 
the cost on the gross national product, 
rather than on genera] tax revenues. 

The AMA fights the administration's plan 
with all the power of its lobby. But it does 
not fight the principle that some old folks 
are financially dependent and require help 
with hospital and doctor bills. 

The AMA medical care for the 
aged as care for the needy aged. It sup- 
ported the Kerr-Mills bill enacted by Con- 
gress in 1960. 
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Kerr-Mills is not an insurance plan. It 
is a public assistance plan. Its philosophy 
is rooted in the relief measures of the New 
Deal and in the State and county poor laws 
which preceded them. 

Kerr-Mills answers the AMA objection 
against compulsory medical care, It also 
answers the doctors’ objection to Federal 
control. And it doesn't threaten the private 
health insurance underwriters. 

All the Federal Government does under 
this act is match the States, dollar for dollar, 
in providing medical care for the needy 


aged. 

Since public assistance funds in the States 
are derived from property taxes for the most 
part, this places much of the burden on 
property. The remainder is placed on general 
State and Federal tax revenues. 

The distinction between the tax sources 
for the King-Anderson and Kerr-Mills plans 
appears to be critical if one is guided by the 
limited experience the Nation had had with 
the Kerr-Mills means of financing. 

For in the States with inadequate tax rev- 
enues, Kerr-Mills has been a financial em- 
barrassment, and this is precisely what the 
legislation threatened in Illinois until it was 
made so restrictive that only a small per- 
centage of the elderly was eligible. 

According to Ivan A. Nestingen, under sec- 
retary of HEW and former mayor of Madison, 
Wis., only 78,000 elderly persons in the Na- 
tion were getting assistance under the Kerr- 
Mills Act last year and 90 percent of them 
were in six States. These were California, 
Maryland, Michigan, Massachusetts, 
York, and West Virginia. 

In fact, Nestingen reported, 60 percent of 
all recipients of Kerr-Mills medical relief 
were in New York and Massachusetts, which 
have the most generous programs. 

Under the Kerr-Mills arrangement, each 
State decides how much it wants to spend on 
helping needy oldsters pay their medical and 
hospital bills by setting up a means test. 

In Illinois, for example, an aged couple has 
to be poorer than in New York to get help. 
An Illinois couple's income must be limited 
to $2,400 a year or less to get public assistance 
for an illness, while in New York the limit 
is $2,600. 

The services are different, too. New York 
pays for a broad program of medical and hos- 
pital services. 

In Kentucky, where the definition of pov- 
erty seems to be more stringent, the annual 
income limitation for Kerr-Mills aid is $1,800 
for a couple. The Kentucky plan provides 
payments for 6 days of hospital care for acute 
emergency and life-endangering illnesses. 

In Illinois, assistance is limited to hospital 
care and services by a doctor for 30 days 
after the patient's release. There is no pro- 
vision for post-hospital care in a nursing 
home, a feature of the King-Anderson bill 
viewed as essential by public assistance ex- 
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Outside Cook County, the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission, which administers the plan, 
pays a doctor to look after the hospitalized 
patient, But there is no provision for this 
in Cook County. The reason is the IPAC 
feels patients who want a doctor can go to 
Cook County Hospital. 

The Kerr-Mills plan here simply has been 
tacked on the Aid for the Medically Indigent 
(AMI) program that the IPAC has adminis- 
tered for years. It is called aid for medically 
indigent aged for AMIA, Since August 1, 
1961, when it went into effect, until the end 
of February, 2,983 persons applied for this 
aid but only 1,444 applications were ap- 
proved. 

One of the most outspoken critics of Kerr- 
Mills is Dr. Roland Cross, a curologist. A 
foe of the AMA position on medicare, Cross 
is trying to persuade other physicians to 
join 5 in the Independent Physicians of 
Illinois. 
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“The trouble with the Kerr-Mills law,” he 
said, “is that it results in 50 diferent State 
plans. There is no uniformity from State 
to State.” 

Because of this variation, elderly people 
may be driven out of States with no pro- 
grams (only 28 States have adopted Kerr- 
Mills plans) into States which have pro- 
grams, he said. 

“Kerr-Mills legislation is more socialistic 
than any legislation anyone has proposed 
in Congress,” said Cross. “It steps in be- 
tween you and your patient and tells you 
what your fee is. I prefer the King- 
Anderson bill where you are free to arrange 
your fee with the patient. Kerr-Mills is 
definitely third-party medicine.” 

Cross referred to the practice of the IPAC 
which pays doctors fixed fees under both 
the AMI and AMIA programs. Cross said 
this was State medicine. 

In administering Kerr-Mills aid, the 
IPAC pays the doctor on the basis of the 
same fee schedule it has adopted for medi- 
cal attention to reliefers and other public 
assistance clients. 

AMA President Larson was asked: 
this amount to socialized medicine?” 

“I suppose that depends on your defini- 


“Does 


tion of socialized medicine,” he responded, 


There have been arguments between the 
doctors and State agencies administering 
Kerr-Mills benefits on fees, he said, 

The doctors generally have lost the argu- 
ment, as they have in Illinois. 

As individuals, most of the members of 
IPAC abhor Government regulation of doc- 
tors’ fees as much as the doctors do. 

But as a public body, administering tax 
funds, the commission tells a country doc- 
tor downstate: “Your fee is $3 for an office 
call and that’s all you get from the State 
of Illinois.” 

Public aid administrators—not the policy- 
makers but those who operate public as- 
sistance pr plainly worried by 
Kerr-Mills. It competes with older assist- 
ance programs for money—and the estab- 
lished programs in many States, like Illi- 
nois, are chronically underfinanced. 

From the administrators’ viewpoint, a so- 
cial security financed program would lift 
the medicare burden from depleted State 
treasuries. It would also shift much of the 
AMI costs to social security, easing the 
States’ public assistance burden, admin- 
istrators say. 

First State to implement Kerr-Mills legis- 
lation was West Virginia. 

Swiftly rising costs forced the welfare de- 
partment to impose stiffer eligibility require- 
ments, thus reducing the number of eligible 
persons from 30,000 to 15,000. 

More rigid restrictions had to be imposed 
on fees that doctors and hospitals could 
charge, to keep State costs down. The num- 
ber of hospitals participating in the plan 
dropped down 108 to 23. And doctors quit 
the Kerr-Mills plan when office call fees were 
cut from $3 to $2. 

According to Senator JenNINGS RANDOLPH, 
West Virginia Democrat, the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram went on the rocks” in that State in 
less than 14 months. s 

HEW Secretary Ribicoff uses these experi- 
ences with Kerr-Milis to say: “In the wealthy 
States, it has become a political poker game 
with each side upping the ante to win the 
elderly vote. In the poorer States, the fi- 
nancial burden becomes unbearable, whole- 
sale cutbacks are ordered and the bills of 
doctors and hospitals remain unpaid.” 

President Larson of the AMA has this an- 
swer to Ribicoff: 

“Why not give Kerr-Mills a chance? 
What's the rush on this?“ The plain-spoken 
pathologist from Bismarck, N. Dak., con- 
tends the evaluation of Kerr-Mills results 
has been overhasty. The haste, he says, 
shows that the administration is desperately 
anxious to get its own program on the road. 
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There are November election votes in King” 
Anderson, other critics say. 

Basically, the King-Anderson bill is a pre- 
paid hospital insurance plan, financed bY 
Federal (social security) rather than pri- 
vate insurance. It has nothing to do with 
local taxes and does not represent a gen 
tax obligation. This is the feature that ap- 
peals to harried State officials, especially in 
Illinois and Michigan. 

King-Anderson does not pay any doctor 
bills nor buy drugs. For persons 65 or older 
under social security or the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, it proposes to pay hospital costs 
for 90 days in a multibed room or a 
The patient pays $10 a day for the first 9 
days. He also pays for extra services, 
as private nurse or private room, 

Beyond the hospital, nursing home care i5 
financed for a maximum of 180 days, pro- 
vided the patient is transferred there from 
a hospital. When this time expires, the 
patient is not eligible for continued benefits 
for 3 months, when a new benefit period 
would begin. 

The benefit period is defined by the bill 
as one in which a patient would be entitled 
to 150 units of hospital or nursing home 
care or both. A unit is 1 day in a hospital 
or 2 days in a nursing home, 

An insured patient who used up 90 units 
for a 3-month stay in a hospital would 
have 60 units of care or 120 days left in the 
benefit period for nursing home care. 

In addition, medicare under the King- 
Anderson formula pays for a maximum of 
240 visits a year to the patient's home bY 
nurses and therapists employed by public oF 
nonprofit agencies. It also pays all but the 
first $20 of diagnostic fees. 

The two most striking differences betwee? 
the administration's King-Anderson bill 
the AMA-indorsed Kerr-Mills law are: 

1. King-Anderson is a hospital insurance 
plan under social security and is compul- 
sory. There is no means test. 

2. Kerr-Mills is a plan of Federal aid to 
State public assistance programs to e 
medical services to the needy aged. To get 
it, a person 65 or older must meet a State 
test of indigence. 

Beyond the differences in philosophies 
these measures represent are certain practi- 
cal regulatory matters affecting n 
homes and hospitals inherent in the King- 
Anderson approach. 

King-Anderson language makes it clear 
that Federal administrators would decide 
minimum standards for hospital and nurs- 
ing homes taking social security patients. 
State agencies, such as the IPAC, apply min- 
imum standards of safety and health care to 
nursing homes, 

There is widespread concern that HEW 
may attempt to regulate charges for serv- 
ice, a very sensitive area for the private hos- 
pitals with no tax support. 

Because of rising costs, the fear of external 
control is real. 

At the recent tristate hospital assembly 
here, a research man from the University 
Michigan delivered a paper openly criti 
of hospital fiscal management. 

“Failures by hospitals in the fulfillment of 
their obligations to control the cost, quan- 
tity and quality of care tend to prove the 
need for external controls,” the researcher. 
Symond R. Gottlieb, told hospital admin- 
istrators. 

Does the King-Anderson bill portend su- 
pervision of hospital fiscal policies by GOV- 
ernment auditors? This is not the intent of 
the bill, its sponsors say, but opponents fear 
such controls may be # result. 

Neither the AMA nor the administration 
medicare plan answers the needs of tbe 
chronically ill older person, who needs con? 
tinuous hospital or nursing home care over 
a period of a year or more. 

In Illinois, this problem is frequently 
solved by consigning the patient to a mental 
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hospital operated by the State Department 
of mental health on some nonspecific dilag- 
Rosis such as “chronic brain syndrome.” 

One example of this practice is Chicago 
State Hospital, whose chronically ill wards 
are always filled with elderly persons alleged 
to be mentally ill. Manteno and Kankakee 

te Hospitals are also used as dumping 
grounds for a persons who may or may not 
Tequire mental hospital service. 
This practice has overloaded the mental 
hospital system for years. Mental health 
trators haye never denied the con- 
tention that many of the chronically ill 
thould be in nursing homes. But the State 
does not buy nursing home service for an 
Older person unless it cam be proved he is 
gent. 

According to the central services for the 
Chronically ni, which serves the Chicago 
Grea, more than 60,000 persons in Cook Coun- 
ty are so infirm and disabled by chronic 1N- 
Ness they must have care. About 35,000 are 

Years old or older. And about 15,000 of 
em need long-term care in nursing homes 
Or infirmaries of old people's homes. 

How are they to get it if they can't afford 
it and if relatives can't afford it? Neither 
Kerr-Milis nor King-Anderson plans solve 
the problem, in the opinion of welfare ex- 

here. 

Nor do either of them make any provision 
for financing “preventive” medicine. 

In its bulletin, the Institute of Medicine 

ents; “Provisions for the prevention of 
bility among older people are almost 
tent. Most of the services now 
available and contemplated in proposed new 
are concerned exclusively with the 

Care of people after their diseases and dis- 
have progressed to an advanced 

Stage. Little or no attention is given to 
arly detection and prompt treatment of ill- 
Ness among older people so that they may 
ke maintained at a reasonably self-sufficient 

The case for prevention is taken up in a 
Medicare bill proposed by Senator Jacon 
Javrrs, Re of New York, as a Re- 
Publican alternative to King-Anderson. The 
Javits bill would give a subscriber a choice 
Of three plans of hospital insurance, includ- 

Preventive medical care. 
plan is one of several proposed by 
Republicans and would be financed in part 
by social security. A somewhat similar pro- 
Posal has been introduced into the House of 
Representatives by Representative JORN V. 
Linnsay, Republican of New York. It was 
fatted by New York Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
er. 


The Rockefeller-Lindsay plan allows a per- 
šon to choose cash in lieu of health benefits 
1 he has a private health insurance policy. 

t also proposes that the health insurance 
fund, while a part of social security, be kept 
9 from. retirement and disability 


In both bills emanating from the liberal 
Wing of the GOP, a conspicuous effort is 
Made to counteract the compulsory feature 
Of the -Anderson proposal and to make 
It possible for the elderly to substitute pri- 
rate medical care plans. Under the Javits 
Plan, elderly persons would be aided through 
Social security in buying private insurance. 

A third plan has been advanced by Repre- 
Sentative Franx T. Bow, Republican of Ohio, 

Proposes that persons 65 or older receive 

à tax credit up to $125 for amounts spent on 

Medical insurance. The scheme is supported 

Representative WILLIAM E. MILLER, Re- 

Publican, of New York, Republican national 

. Opponents of this plan predict it 

Would cost $2 billion the first year- com- 

Pared with $1.2 billion estimated cost of the 

King-Anderson bill and the $450 million for 
the Javits’ plan. 

Former Rhode Island Congressman Aime 
J. Forand, whose medicare bill was defeated 
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2 years ago, characterized the Bow bill as “a 
political smokescreen for the opponents of 
President Kennedy’s social security pro- 


Forand, a Democrat, retired from Congress 
after 22 years to lead the fight for medicare 
on a social security basis. He formed and 
now heads the National Council of Senior 
Citizens at 200 C Street SE, Washington. 

The organization is simply a pressure 
group of older citizens. If similar move- 
ments in the past are any criteris, it is likely 
to become a powerful political influence 
for medicare legislation. 

Forand's organization comes up for its first 
political test next Sunday, when it will spon- 
sor simultaneous rallies supporting the King- 
Anderson bill in some 30 major cities across 
the Nation. 

President Kennedy will address one such 
rally in Madison Square Garden in New 
York, and his speech will be carried live on 
the ABC and CBS television networks at 3 
pm. cdt. A Chicago rally will begin at 
2 p.m, at McCormick Place, where the Presl- 
dent's speech will be shown on a large tele- 
vision screen. 

All this represents the “bandwagon” AMA 
chiefs see being driven by the Kennedy 
administration. 

Both the American Medical and American 
Hospital Associations have come forward 
with plans supplementing the Kerr-Mills 
Act, even though both groups have argued 
the act is adequate for the needs of the 
elderly. 

None of the Republican-sponsored plans 
or insurance plans offered by the doctors 
and hospital administrators attack the basic 
problem as Ribicoff sees it. 

“Basically, the problem is that the larger 
medicare needs of the aged as a group results 
in higher average costs to them,” he argues. 

“The best solution is an arrangement 
whereby people pay while they are working 
toward the cost of the protection that they 
will need. The social insurance method is 
the only practical way of enabling people to 
meet health costs in old age.” 

But social insurance, a la Ribicoff and 
Kennedy, is not the answer as the AMA sees 
it, 

“Positive programs for the aged don't 
start in Washington,” said Larson. “They 
don't involve enactment of the social security 
medical benefits to replace prepayment and 
voluntary health insurance coverage now 
held by more than 9 million of our older 
citizens. Financial help for those elderly 
who don't need it is a negative approach. It 
increases the dependency of the aged on 
government.” 

Ribicoff, the politician, and Larson, the 
doctor, agree on virtually nothing concern- 
ing care for the aged, except that it is nec- 
essary. 

In an appearance here recently, Larson 
stated the changes that have occurred in 
American society that precipitate this need. 

“Already we realize,” he said, “the Nation 
must prepare its children to live into their 
eighties and nineties. Wil the percentage 
of elderly people continue to rise in the re- 
maining decades of the 20th century? 

“Iam sure that it will as long as the health 
team continues to be more and more effective 
against major diseases. Already, we have 
come to the conclusions that there are no 
diseases of the aged, but rather there are 
simply diseases among the aged.” 

Concluded the doctor who is 63: “We no 
longer can continue on the same path which 
demands retirement at 65 and a less vigorous 
life from then on. 

“Now is the time for society to change its 
attitude toward longer life and more years 
of usefulness and good health.” 

And that is what American society is now 
doing in the debate over medical care for its 
senior members. 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
George Mehren, the distinguished econ- 
omist and director of the Giannini Foun- 
dation of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of California, Berkeley, re- 
cently delivered a lecture at the 10th 
annual Pfizer Research Conference in 
Chicago which I believe merits the 
attention of all of us who are deeply 
interested in the technological develop- 
ments which have taken place in agri- 
culture: 

THE TURNING OF A CENTURY 
(By George L. Mehren) 

There are places in our world, many of 
them, where the agriculture of a century 
ago lies mirrored for us. Here and there a 
small change occurs from the way of the 
ancestors: rubber tires now on the tiny 
horse-drawn cart that carries the scythe-cut 
hay, an electric bulb in the thatched hut, 
a to understand that natural 
laws, not the perpetual and fluctuating bat- 
tle between malevolent demons and bene- 
volent gods, determine the harvest. Aside 
from these stirrings little has changed in a 
century. The same rhythm of life on the 
land continues as it has for not just a hun- 
dred years, but for hundreds of years. 

Our own Nation is less than 200 years 
old. Many agricultural regions outstanding 
today had not even begun their development 
a century ago. Yet in the United States 
now it is almost impossible even to imagine 
what agriculture and life on the farm must 
have been like in 1862. 

The past has been so thoroughly shat- 
tered and swept away that its image can 
scarcely be evoked. We look with wonder 
at the occasional exhibits of implements 
and household goods used in rural America 
in the 1860's. They are curiosities. We feel 
a high regard for the fortitude and courage 
of those who developed our land with in- 
struments that now seem so feeble. We 
wonder perhaps if we could have done 80 
well. And we are glad that we do not have 
to try. 

What has been the source of such an ex- 
Plosive growth and development in the 
United States while many other regions of 
the world have stagnated? Many important 
factors have contributed. Perhaps none has 
been more vital than the operation of our 
system of competitive individual enterprise. 
Under this system private business has been 
encouraged to add its enormous strength to 
that of Government in the blending that 
has produced progress unique in world his- 
a HOW WERE THINGS IN 18607 

Events of the days before the Civil War 
now seem so remote as to be almost those of 
another planet. American agriculture in 
those days was vital and flexible as it is 
today. But it was part of a vastly different 
society. Only can be seen then 
of the enormous progress soon to be made on 
the farm. Progress which in turn was a 
prerequisite for the growth that has taken 
place throughout our society. 

In 1860 we had 31.4 million people in this 
country. About half of them lived on farms. 
Over half of all the people who had jobs in 
the United States worked on farms. Three- 
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fourths of all our exports were agricultural 
products, 

Even then it was by no means a static 
economy. The Midwest had become the ma- 
jor wheat-growing area, but even then the 
present outlines of the Corn Belt were be- 
coming discernible. The South was begin- 
ning to shift from the plantation-slave sys- 
tem to sharecropping. Railroads had be- 
gun to open new possibilities in marketing. 
The population increase was encouraging 
many more farmers to think of raising such 
cash crops as cotton, rice, and wheat, to be 
sold on distant city markets. Yet it was still 
an agrarian economy. The man on the farm 
was dominant. 

He lived on a farm very different from 
today’s. For one thing the farmer’s invest- 
ment would seem ludicrously small to us, 
The total cash value of farms in 1860, ac- 
cording to the U.S. census, was only $6.6 
billion. This amounted to a per-acre value 
of $16.32. The average farm of 194 acres was 
valued then at $3,251. Not only land values, 
but also the farmer’s investment in bulld- 
ings and equipment were infinitesimal by 
today’s standards. 

With two million farms in the country, the 
United States had improved only 40 percent 
of its And we had a vast frontier. 
Almost 1.5 billion acres were not cultivated. 
The census noted that “land is abundant 
and cheap; labor is scarce and dear.” Three 
out of four farms were operated by their 
owners. 

Total capital investment in farming imple- 
ments was only $246 million in 1860. This in 
itself represented a staggering increase of 
some 63 percent since 1850. Yet it created 
an average value of only $150 for every 100 
acres farmed. 

One thing the farm of 1860 did have in 
much greater abundance than our farms of 
today. The Census lists more than 6 mil- 
lion horses and 1 million mules and asses 
supplying motive power. Today in the age 
of the internal combustion engine, a horse 
or mule is scarce to be found off a stock 
ranch or a racing stud. 


AGRICULTURE AND BUSINESS, 1860 


The farm of a century ago was a quite 
self-sufficient unit. Residents of the newly 
burgeoning cities might snicker at their 
“hayseed” country cousins, but when eco- 
nomic depression struck and the breadlines 
lengthened, the farm family could usually 
stick it out. They produced their own draft 
animals and livestock which in turn supplied 
fertilizer. With the help of the nearby 
blacksmith they could usually repair or even 
manufacture their simple implements. They 
ralsed most of their own food and had their 
processes for preserving it. They knew how 
to spin and weave. A high percentage of 
farm families lived on what was nearly a 
subsistence level. Whatever they raised over 
and above what they needed to live was sold 
principally in the nearby communities. 

Nevertheless, change was coming, was in- 
deed already in progress. Funds and credits 
earned in Europe by selling agricultural 
products provided capital for our growing 
industrial machine. Better transportation 
for raw materials and finished products en- 
couraged growth of manufacturing. 

True, the economy was still small. The 
country was still rural and based on farming. 
Many farmers could get along quite well with 
little or no contact with other businesses. 
Yet the basis for change was being laid, Ma- 
chinery industries were growing. Farmers 
were surely buying more from town than 
their fathers had. In the next 50 years the 
development was to be immense, dwarfed 
only by the even more spectacular develop- 
ment from 1910 to the present day. 

FARMERS AND THEIR GOVERNMENT 


From the beginning government had en- 
couraged settlement of new lands but aside 
from this had concerned itself little with 
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agriculture up to 1860. True, there was an 
agricultural division in the Patent Office that 
had perhaps a dozen employees. Two years 
later this fledgling organization would be 
split off as the Department of Agriculture. 
And in that same year of 1862 the signing of 
the Morrill Act would lay the final ground 
work for the land-grant colleges and later 
the agricultural experiment stations and 
extension services that have served agricul- 
ture so well. In 1860, however, this idea 
of active governmental aid to agriculture 
while preached by some was practiced little. 
And the States had no departments of agri- 
culture themselyes. It would take another 
quarter-century before all the basic legis- 
lation would be passed to establish eventu- 
ally the present admirable system of public 
education, research, and extension in agri- 
culture. 


FARMERS WERE LOOKING AHEAD 


This is not to say that farmers were living 
in some sort of intellectual vacuum insulated 
from all change. High labor costs, according 
to the 1860 census, had stimulated an im- 
provement in implements and wider inter- 
est in horse-drawn equipment. It seems 
strange to us now that these should be re- 
garded as significant changes. Yet check- 
ing the implements listed by the census— 
including scythes, spades, hoes, forks, and 
churns—we understand that the first half of 
the 19th century had been the period of the 
scythe, the cradle, and a few commercial 
crops. The second half was to be that of 
horse-drawn machinery. Even this had not 
been perfected by 1860, although the horse- 
drawn hayrake had been used since 1820. 
The McCormick reaper was on the market, 
one of the first machines to be made in a 
factory rather than by the local blacksmith. 
The cotton gin was in use. Some threshing 
machines and fanning mills had come in and 
some cultivators to take the place of the 
man with the hoe. 

Farming in 1860 was still largely a hand 
operation. Farm machinery as a major fac- 
tor in agricultural production is today less 
than a century old. In 1875 labor still rep- 
resented 65 percent of the several factors 
involved in producing a crop. There were 
almost 2,000 dealers selling agricultural im- 
plements, but the simple character of these 
tools is illustrated by the fact that their 
total sales came to only $17.6 million. 

Agricultural chemicals were little used. 
Sulfur and paris green were the old stand- 
bys. Bordeaux mixture, lead arsenate, and 
nicotine had gradually been adopted. Some 
calcium arsenate and pyrethrum were used 
with limited success. Only 447 dealers sold 
fertilizers and they must have had a difi- 
cult struggle; 1,860 sales totaled $891,000. 

For those who survived, better days were 
near. By 1870 farmers were buying $5.8 
million worth of fertilizer. The same decade 
was to see a similar leap in the value of 
agricultural implements sold. But in 1860 
agricultural business, serving the farmer 
with tools indispensable to improve pro- 
duction, had not yet developed on a major 
scale, 

This was clearly reflected in the compara- 
tively small number of crops raised in 1860 
and the low yields obtained from them. In- 
dian corn was the major grain, followed by 
wheat and oats. Cotton and tobacco were 
important. Wool was a major item. So 
were butter and cheese. Beyond those there 
was little to remark; certainly very little 
in the way of fruits and vegetables raised 
for market. Many crops now important 
were not even grown in 1860. 

None of the major techniques or inputs 
to which the immensely-increased produc- 
tivity of recent years may be attributed had 
yet been used on any major scale. In the 
next hundred years output from our farms 
was to increase on the order of more than 
500 percent. U.S. agriculture was to vault 
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from its relatively primitive family-subsist- 
ence structure into the full-blown world 
leaders of today. But as the farm families 
of 1860 surveyed the year ahead even the 
wisest and most farsighted could not dream 
of what the next century would hold. 


A CENTURY LATER 


The farmer of 1860 transported into the 
present day would be as astonished as RIP 
Van Winkle awakened from his long sleep. 
He would find almost no aspect of farm life 
reminiscent of what he had known. In place 
of springhouse cooling of homechurned but- 
ter he would find substituted the refrigeT 
ator and the machine-wrapped product from 
the supermarket in the nearby trading cen- 
ter; for his wagon he would find the pickuP 
truck; for the village blacksmith who labo- 
riously pounded out the simple implements 
of his day he would have the equipment 
dealer representing the distant manufacturer 
and ready to provide not only machines but 
parts, services, and financing; for the ma- 
nures from his own livestock he would find 
the bagged and analyzed products of a giant 
chemical industry; for the few crude insec- 
ticides and fungicides of his day he would 
find an entire array of liquids and dusts 
which were not even known in 1860. 

And so it would go. For over this inter- 
vening century agriculture had grown, shift- 
ed, become specialized, scientific and tech- 
nical, and is now inextricably interwoven 
with off-farm business and industry. Devel- 
opment and technical change in agriculture 
have depended in a large measure upon the 
emergence of commercial suppliers and cus- 
tomers in the general economy. This com- 
mercial development surrounding agricultu- 
ral production has in its turn depended upon 
a commercial and specialized agriculture: 
The two cannot be divorced; they could not 
have developed without each other and they 
will continue in the future to find their fu- 
tures inseparably intertwined. 

The great growth of agriculture in this 
century has been a major structural chang® 
in our society. Commercialization of agri- 
culture has been indispensable to 
change. 

In 1960 only 8 percent of the Nation’s labor 
force was engaged in farm production but 
many jobs lost on the farms through in- 
creased mechanization were simply trans- 
ferred to other businesses which now serve 
this new agriculture. 

In 1954, 8 million people were engaged in 
agriculture. Twice as many were emplo 
by farm suppliers, processors, and distribu- 
tors. Agricultural business employed 39 per · 
cent of the Nation’s workers. In the 
1947-54 the number of people actually en- 
gaged in farming dropped 20 percent, And 
in those same years the employment in farm 
supply companies rose by the same percent- 
age. 

Agricultural industries form a major seg- 
ment of the Nation's economy. The 5 
age in number of farms and number of peo- 
ple farming has been offset very substantially 
by the growth in those businesses and indus- 
tries that serve agriculture. Only in thé 
sense that the expenditure of farm labor has 
decreased has agriculture declined in the 
century. 

In general, farming in this country has re- 
mained in small-scale operation; that is, in 
terms of bigness as we know it, Only about 
300,000 farms have gross sales coming to over 
$20,000 annually. Almost a million sell less 
than $5,000 worth each year. Value of land 
and buildings averaged $33,242 per farm in 
1959. 

This is despite a clearly apparent drift 
toward larger average acreage and heavier 
capitalization. We have clung primarily to 
the pattern of the farm operated by the 
owner and his family with a minimum of 
hired labor. But whether family or corpora” 
tion farm, none has the capital and facilities 
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to be self-sufficient in all the ingredients 
needed for success. Indeed it would be ridic- 
ulous for them to seek this state when they 
Vve at the other end of a telephone the 
representatives of any number of large- 
enterprises ready to supply them with 
anything and everything they need. 
Substitution of other factors for manpower 
been the most striking trend in agricul- 
ture. Over the past 50 years agricultural 
Production has doubled while farm man- 
r has been cut approximately in half. 
Mechanization has accounted for much of 
Progress. In a half-century, 8 million 
ks and cars have replaced 23 million 
and mules. In this 50 years, farmers 
and ranchers have increased their use of 
cal power and machinery by some 
200 percent; fertilizer by 700 percent; feed, 
Seed, and livestock services by 500 percent. 
In 1910, for example, almost no commercial 
nitrogen fertilizer was used; in 1959, 2.3 mil- 
llon tons. Greater use of such production 
aids seems certain, even if not increasing at 
Same truly spectacular rate. 


PARMING'S NEW FOUNDATIONS 


Backing a scientific technical agriculture 
Must be an industrial and business develop- 
Ment of great magnitude. Davis and Gold- 

in their book “Concept of Agribusiness” 
ted in 1954 that of a net worth of 
al US. businesses of $290 billion, ap- 
Proximately $182 billion were in those deal- 
with agriculture, including farms, and 
that supply them, and process, distrib- 

Ute, and market their products. 

In recent years, proauctivity of labor has 
Msen sharply in agriculture than in any 
Other industry. Behind this has been the 
Power of a concentrated research effort by 

ernment, educational institutions, and 
industry itself. Research expenditures are 
atan alltime high. 

Our 1860 Rip Van Winkle would be flabber- 

to find that 60 ù of farm 
Production costs today are for supplies pur- 

from commercial dealers. While in- 
dividual farming enterprises have remained 
Comparatively small scale, the enterprises 
supplying them are among the giants of our 
Stunning industrial and business growth. 
In 1955, out of 500 largest U.S. corporations, 
13 were farm suppliers, while many others 
Which are more diversified, such as the large 
Steel and automobile companies, had impor- 
tant stakes in the agricultural market, Over 
All about one-third of the economic activity 
in this country is closely related to food and 
fiber industries. 

MECHANIZATION AND CHEMICALS 

By 1960, the age of animal power on the 
farm had virtually ended. Gasoline, diesel 
Au. and electric power had taken over. 

e the growth of mechanization is fa- 
Miliar and striking, the expansion in the use 
Of other materials has been fully as dramatic. 

of the feed, fertilizer, and chemical 
ustries has been startling. Some 20 years 
ago, for example, only about 50 basic farm 
Chemicals were in use. Today there are 
About 200 basics available and perhaps as 
Many as 50,000 formulations of them. Al- 
all pesticides now used have become 
®vailable only since World War II. Chem- 
istry and pharmaceuticals have contributed 
With striking effect to agriculture straight 
&cross the board. 
RESEARCH PUT TO WORK 


Without the fruits of research put to work 
ough the industrial machine, production 

Of broilers, turkeys, eggs, red meat, and 
prdoucts could never have reached to- 

day's levels, simply because disease losses 
Would have prevented it. Present methods 
Of producing important truck crops, such as 
tomatoes and potatoes, would not be pos- 
Able. Had not such pests as the Mediter- 
ranean and Mexican fruit flies been con- 
trolied by chemicals, our peaches, cherries, 
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citrus, apples, and pears might now be lux- 
uries. Modern methods of finishing live- 
stock for market would not have developed 
and we would not have so abundant a sup- 
ply of tasty as well as nutritious meat as we 
now enjoy. The nutritional quality of our 
diet would be lower. And meat would be 
higher in price. Six major parasites of cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, and poultry would add 
about $100 million annually to the Nation's 
food bill, did we not have the drugs to con- 
trol them. 
A NEW BASE 


Chemical insecticides, fungicides, antibi- 
otics, hormone and vitamin products, herbi- 
cides * * * all of these used to control in- 
sects, weeds, and diseases have formed a new 
base for agricultural advancement since 
World War II. The tremendous rate of 
growth of the agricultural chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals industry is illustrated by 
the fact that prior to 1947 insecticides and 
fungicides were not even classified sepa- 
rately in the Census of Manufactures while 
the antibiotics have only become important 
in livestock and poultry production in the 
past 10 to 12 years. 

The substitution of power and machinery 
for people, and the addition of new chemi- 
cals to the development of new products, 
have been the major forces behind immense 
increases in the productivity of American 
agriculture—the advances that have sup- 
plied this Nation with the greatest abund- 
ance of the highest quality of food at the 
lowest relative cost in the history of the 
world, 

Between 1940 and 1951, total farm pro- 
duction in this country rose 25 percent on 
only 4 percent more land and with a drop 
of 23 percent in the use of farm manpower. 


INDUSTRY ALSO HAS CHANGED 


These same years saw a concentration of 
farm machinery production in fewer and 
hands. Machinery manufacturing 
employs more people than any other farm- 
supply industry. Eight full-line firms sell 
about 65 percent of all farm equipment, 

The past few years have also seen changes 
as well as growth in the animal feed indus- 
try. In 1954 almost 2,300 feed manufac- 
turers: shipped about $2.7 billion worth of 
their products. The 20 largest accounted for 
close to half the shipments. 

Massive increases in fertilizer use since 
World War II have undoubtedly been the 
single largest stimulus to farm production. 
New products and new marketing techniques 
have appeared in this industry. Growth 
has been spectacular.. From 1951 to 1959, 
the capacity to produce nitrogen, the single 
most important basic fertilizer element, in- 
creased from 1.6 million tons to 4.4 millien 
tons. At the same time the number of firms 
manufacturing nitrogen has not increased 
in anything like this ratio. 

Insecticides and fungicides form a rela- 
tively new industry. Its rapid growth, typi- 
cal of the post-war era in agriculture, can 
be seen in the fact that between 1939 and 
1954 production of these chemicals rose from 
less than $10 million to approximately $175 
million. 


Thus, in this technological revolution on 
the farm, agriculture and business have 
grown side by side, seeking and taking their 
proper places in serving the Nation’s basic 
industry. 

And if our emphasis has been on produc- 
tion, the marketing, processing, manufactur- 
ing, and distribution of farm products, or 
products made chiefly from agricultural raw 
materials, now account for more than 1 
million firms. Ranging in size and charac- 
ter from the corner grocer to the major 
processors with famous labels and a world- 
wide network of distribution, they account 
for about one-fourth of all this Nation's 
business establishments. Processing in par- 
ticular has grown rapidly on the impetus of 
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new advances in food technology and in the 
demand of consumers for convenience foods, 
From the close of World War II through 
1953, processing firms invested more than $1 
billion annually in new plants and equip- 
ment, 

NEW FOODS 


Development of new and improved foods 
has had a very real effect on farmers as well 
as other consumers. Today's housewife finds 
on the supermarket shelves literally thou- 
sands of items that were not even known 
20 years ago. Frozen dinners, packaged 
cake mixes, cltrus concentrates, dried milk 
powder, canned goods of every description 
* * * these are only examples of today's 
specialities which must fight to hold their 
shelf positions against a constant flood of 
new products. 

Farmers producing for this growing proc- 
essor market have found that while it opens 
new possibilities, it also imposes new respon- 
sibilities on them. They have also found 
their marketing channels altered. The rise 
of the very large buyer who goes direct to 
the producer and demands “production to 
specification” has aroused fears among some 
farmers, but has also created real oppor- 
tunity. 

The marketing structure of the American 
food industry has changed more in the past 
30 years than in all its previous history. 
The trend has been toward growth and in- 
tegration. By 1959 the small food shop and 
the neighborhood grocery had all but slipped 
out of the picture. In that year, 93 percent 
of the retail food business was handled by 
31 percent of the stores. 


NO DECLINE, ONLY SHIFTS 


These years then have seen an enormous 
growth of the food processing and distribu- 
tion industries. When these are added to 
the agricultural production complex, it be- 
comes obvious that there has been no de- 
cline in the total food and farming segment 
of oureconomy. There have only been shifts 
within it. This sharp increase in the scale 
of food processing and distribution could not 
have been possible without farmers capable 
of producing for the new demands of the 
market nor without the complex of private 
business that provides these farmers with 
their production tools. 

The stark naked comparison of 1860 and 
1960 does indeed seem to compare economies 
with seemingly very little in common. Yet 
as we have said, the seeds of future progress 
were being own in 1860. Growth was rela- 
tively slow, at least by our standards, until 
mechanical power blossomed in the 1920's, 
From then on major changes came thick 
and fast. Innovation has not been the ex- 
clusive property of any elements. Some- 
times individuals, sometimes private busi- 
ness, sometimes Government agencies or 
academic institutions, have sparked ad- 
vance. It has been a vital process and its 
end is by no means in sight yet. 

It is easy these days to concentrate atten- 
tion on the much-publicized difficulties fac- 
ing agriculture. It is far more significant to 
look back upon a century of unbroken 
progress benefiting all of the people. Up 
until 1920, even though 60 years had seen 
changes that would have seemed incredible 
to our 1860 farmer, much of the expansion 
in farm production had resulted from bring- 
ing new land under development. Since 
1920, and especially since 1940, technological 
change has largely taken over. In 40 years 
from 1910 to 1950, agricultural output in- 
creased 75 percent. Of that growth one-half 
to three-quarters must be credited directly 
to the new technology on the farm. 


THE FARMER IS A CONSUMER 


One way of measuring development of the 
new technology is by checking the things 
farmers have bought. Even as late as 1910 
the major item was a mere $400 million for 
feed. In 1960 farmers spent $4.8 billion for 
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feeds. In 1910 the farmers’ bill for fertilizer 
and lime was about $150 million. In 1960 
it was 10 times that amount, In 1910 farm- 
ers spent about $50 million to keep their 
machines and vehicles running. In 1960 
they laid out approximately $3.4 billion. 

The major spurt in expenditures came in 
the decade, 1940-50, as agriculture became 
increasingly commercialized and the role of 
the supplying businesses became ever more 
vital. Thus, while the era of power and 
technology on the farm roots back to at least 
1910, its fruition was reached within a mere 
two decades immediately behind us. 

Ten years just past have seen a slackening 
in purchases of tractors, trucks, automobiles, 
machinery, and other mechanical equipment 
by farmers. This may be an indication that 
farms are becoming tooled up with power, 
machinery, and equipment, Not that these 
will drop significantly in importance, be- 
cause modern agriculture is built upon them. 
But it may be that the new spectacular de- 
velopments will shift to the commercial ani- 
mal feed, fertilizer, and to the chemical, 
pharmaceutical and biological industries. 
Research findings certainly indicate that this 
will be so. 

As we have seen, the food processing and 
distribution system is practically brand new 
since World War II. Our population has 
grown and our people have had more money 
to spend. These two factors have not only 
increased the demand for food but have even 
more greatly altered the types of food our 
consumers demand. This diet-conscious 
Nation has shifted sharply away from cereals 
to high-protein foods that provide fewer 
calories. Such trends have posed both op- 
portunities and challenges to agriculture. 
~ Food processing has followed the same 
general long-term pattern as the other in- 
dustries associated with agriculture. Their 
output and the value of their product have 
risen very sharply. In recent years their 
number has declined in most segments and 
their individual size increased. And again 
the differences in processing and mechandis- 
ing of food between 1860 and 1960 became 
more pronounced in the past 15 years than 
in all the previous years combined. 

THE YEARS AHEAD 


Five years ago actual farming operations 
contributed about 8 percent of the gross na- 
tional product. Twenty years from now it 
may be no more than 4 percent. Yet when 
agriculture is associated, as it should be, 
with the tremendous growth of business 
which supplies it and takes its products to 
the consumer, it is clear that agriculture 
by this modern definition is growing and 
has great growth ahead. 

One we thought that when the one-shot 
change from animal to mechanical power 
had been achieved the technological revolu- 
tion would be over in agriculture. This was 
not true and change proceeds unabated. 
Prospects are for even greater change. Of 
this we can be confident, 

Prediction is always a treacherous game. 
Yet there are long-term and rather stable 
trends that provide a basis for projection. 
Population and thus the basic market for 
food and fiber will continue to increase. 
Continued high per capita income will en- 
courage consumers to continue eating more 
livestock products at the expense of cereals 
and potatoes. Processed foods will gain a 
larger portion of the market even though 
they are higher priced. It could be well 
that the total demand for food will be 40 
percent greater in 1980 than it is today. 

We are still not farming, processing farm 
products, or merchandising them as well as 
we know how. Research is ahead of prac- 
tice—as it should be. As this newly de- 
veloped technology comes into use we can 
look for continued rises in farm productivity 
as well as in the efficiency of processing and 
distribution. ~ 
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We will have fewer but larger farms and 
on the basis of today’s evidence they should 
be able to feed the population of 1980. They 
should meet that target with little difficulty. 
It is possible that they can double their out- 
put per man-hour while decreasing the labor 
on the farms by one-third. Our basic pro- 
duction resources may someday be strained 
to meet the nation’s needs but that day 
seems well removed. 

These calculations are based, however, on 
the premise that agriculture will continue 
to enjoy the benefits of large-scale use of 
chemicals all the way from production to 
processing and marketing. Without fertili- 
zers, pesticides, herbicides, fungicides, an- 
tibiotics, drugs, medicines, and the immense 
range of other chemical supplies now in use, 
neither American agriculture nor the Ameri- 
can economy could sustain itself, much less 
advance as the Nation's interest demands. 


CHEMICALS WILL BE INDISPENSABLE 


Despite its meteoric growth in the past 
two decades, the chemical industry is ap- 
parently on the verge of much greater devel- 
opment. Production of many chemicals now 
used widely on farms has grown from almost 
nothing to very substantial amounts in no 
more than 20 years. Chemical weed controls, 
for example, had been used since 1900 but it 
was not until the mid- 1940s that develop- 
ment of selective herbicides sparked a vast 


new field. The acreage treated with herbi- 


cides doubled between 1950 and 1960 to reach 
50 million acres. 

Such case histories abound in the agricul- 
tural chemicals industry. We can point to 
such nematode killers as methyl bromide. 
Without these it would be impossible to raise 
sugarbeets, carrots, pineapples, tobacco, and 
many other products profitably in many 
areas. They have made possible great in- 
creases in yields of sweet corn, cotton, squash, 
beans, and melons. Fungicides have been a 
major factor in doubling potato yields in re- 
cent years, Yet we know that there is still a 
very great potential for use of these and 
other chemicals, many as yet undiscovered, 
which will protect our crops from insects 
and disease. 

It is impossible to predict exactly where 
the use of chemicals in livestock and poultry 
production will lead. All we know is that 
without them the Nation would not have 
today’s bumper crops of meat and poultry 
and eggs. The farmer's lexicon today in- 
cludes names that were not even on the re- 
search scientist's tongue before World War 
II. Fermentation chemistry made possible 
mass production of the antibiotics starting 
with penicillin and streptomycin. We find 
the antibiotics available now as injections, 
feed additives, liquids, and tablets. Some- 
times they are combined with vitamin prod- 
ucts. Biochemical engineering has permitted 
production by the vat-full of vitamins, such 
as B-12 which is essential to formation of 
red blood cells and was once obtainable only 
in small amounts from animal livers. 
Modern industrial processes permit isolation 
of 1 part of this vitamin from 1 million parts 
of the broth in which it is manufactured, 

A DRAMATIC CENTURY 


The broiler business which now con- 
tributes approximately $1 billion annually 
to the Nation's farm income has benefited 
particularly from development of vitamins, 
hormones, antibiotics, coccidiostats, and 
other chemicals. Commercial feeders of cat- 
tle, sheep, and swine also rely heavily on 
such products. The hormone, stilbestrol, 
for example, has become a mainstay in fat- 
tening of cattle. Now the tranquilizers are 
coming under investigation. The major por- 
tion of this development has come within 
20 years. All evidence points to continued 
significant advances in production of meat 
and poultry products through the use of 
chemical additives to feeds, disease control 
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and prevention, elimination of harmful in- 
sects pests and parasites, and stimulation 
animal growth. 

Clearly the use of chemicals is now, and in 
the future will be to an even greater extent 
an economic necessity for the farmer. 
Processors and distributors will also use 
chemicals increasingly as a means of bring- 
ing to consumers the high-quality foods they 
desire. Regulation of such an industry 18 
an obvious necessity in the public interest 
This should be carried out, however, in 
realization that themicals are indispensable 
to an adequate, not to say abundant, f 
supply. 

It has been a dramatic century. It ba 
seen agriculture and business in partnership 
with government and education achieve ob- 
jectives undreamed of only a few decades 
ago, The future holds promise of eve? 
greater growth in response to the needs of 
the Nation. 


That Strange Breed We Call the 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
intensity and significance of the great 
current ideological conflict in which w® 
are engaged in its impact on the people 
of our Nation, so the intensity with 
which our citizens respond to 
menace also increases. Of the multi- 
tudinous forms which this response 
takes, perhaps no one type of activity 
attracts as many exponents, produces 
as great an output, and presents such a 
variety of answers as does the effort— 
in speeches, debates, or written com- 
positions—to define “America,” “Ameri- 
can,” or “Americanism.” To one wh? 
is aware, Mr. Speaker, of the many 
heritages which have become interwoven 
to contribute to the greatness of Ameri- 
ca today, it is a matter of grave concern 
that some of these definitions, althous? 
sincere in their patriotic intent, at times 
would limit the concept of what an 
American is. For this reason, I was bo 
grateful and proud to have been the 
recipient recently of the fo 
speech, from a member of my district, in 
which the really vast horizons of our Na- 
tion are presented; and I believe it 18 
significant for all Americans today that 
a high-school girl has captured the 
scope and sweep of our real America— 
our past and present struggles, our 
hopes, our complex culture—and enun- 
ciated so clearly the vital meannig of 
our civilization to all mankind. Miss 
Kino Sakuma and her contemporaries 
are the future leaders of our Nation 
and of the free world, I believe, 
Speaker, we can all look forward to tha 
future with renewed confidence. 


The speech follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, what is it that 
makes America so wonderful? Can you an- 
swer? Of course, after carefully viewing the 
situation, we easily realize that it is 
American himself. This American 8s 
from the age of darkness and lives todsy s5 
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the great heritage of our forefathers; he 
Passed through the age of hope with the 
Constitution; he passed through the age of 
tear in World Wars I and II and he pro- 
Stressed to this age—the age of promise. 
Yet, we still do not know what is this strange 
American. 

I should like to tell you how I am this 
Strange American, I live in Miami; my ori- 
Sin is oriental and I eat Italian foods. 
Yet, I have become known as that strange 

we call the American. I come from 

the middle class yet I have the right to 
ss according to my own capacity. I 

dan vote on a local, State, and national lev- 
el, and if there is something that I don’t 
» I have the right to petition. Through 
Public school system I have learned that 
unique government was not formed in 
the manner that I accept it, but through 
Breat hardship. My forefathers fought 
vely that I today, might be free and en- 
these liberties that I accept only as a 
Matter of fact. Yet, though ungrateful as I 
y seem, there is that strange pride that 
Wells within me when I say the “Pledge of 
Allegiance,” there is that swift anger when I 
hear undue criticism of America, there is 
ant frontier will that lives within me to- 

y. 

Through the course of time I have seen 
three great images of the American become 
international; the frontier American, push- 

his way through the wilderness, settling 
Colonies, forming these great United States. 
aw this frontiersman slowly change into 
that image we had come to know as the ugly 
n. The American who posed brother 
against brother in the Civil War; the ugly 
American, who filthy rich, was much ridi- 
duled on the international front for his lack 
of refinement. Then after World War I this 
Ugly American changed to the quiet Ameri- 
can, until the depression of the thirties came 
With sudden swiftness and catastrophically 
plunged him into World War II. This same 
image of the American prevailed through the 
fifties, until finally, in 1962, he emerged as 
the adventuring American, pushing his way 
h the infinite frontiers of space. 
This American reflects man’s sense of the 
two worlds—the human and the super- 
human, to both of which he belongs. In 
human world this American is extend- 
the hand of friendship across the oceans 
try to bring a better life to the oppressed 
Peoples, and at home he is developing almost 
able resources for making Ameri- 
more comfortable and for giving them 
leisure time to enjoy these comforts. 
In the superhuman world this American has 
Conquered space to a greater extent than any 
er person. It is true, the Russians put 
the first satellite into orbit, but this Ameri- 
dan put his satellites into orbit with a differ- 
ent idea—that of obtaining information that 
Would benefit mankind. Even when the 
Supreme effort was made to put a man into 
Orbit, this achievement was not that of one 
individual but of many, working together 
d a common goal. 
This American, working in both worlds, is 
&ttempting to cross the bridge of goodness 
the bridge of wisdom by which men 
Rave passed from barbarism to civilization, 
use of this, it is probable that this 
adventuring American will not be a stable 
of the American through the sixties. 
The ever increasing perils of totalitarian 
vement may cause him to conform to 
the will of the international elite. The re- 
appearance of the ugly American, who would, 
inevitably, cause interplanetary combat is 
Quite possible; or the New Frontier American, 
Working for America rather than America 
Working for him, may emerge. 

The image of the American may change 
— as time progresses, yet that compelling 
Orce that cries for democracy and equality 
Will never change. Indeed, this is the Amer- 
ican image that will live through the ages, 
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and so long as there is one of us who can- 
not deny the God-given rights of life, liberty, 
and happiness our democracy need not fear. 

I have dinner in Italian restaurants, I see a 
French movie, I sing Jewish folk songs, I 
attend Catholic church, and I shop in China- 
town. I am that strange breed we call the 
American, and so long as I live this world 
shall know that I will take to my heart, the 
tired, the hungry, and the oppressed so that 
the voice of freedom and democracy will live 
eternally. 

Kino SAKUMA. 


Nation’s Press Urges Satisfaction of the 
Philippine War Damage Claims Due 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day it was my privilege to announce that 
an amended Philippine war damage re- 
habilitation bill had been reintroduced by 
Congressmen MILLER, Jupp, BROOMFIELD, 
and myself. The bills have been num- 
bered H.R. 11721, H.R. 11722, H.R. 11723, 
and H.R. 11724. 

We are all aware of the adverse effects 
which have resulted from the failure of 
the House to approve the appropriation 
of $73 million to provide for the settle- 
ment and complete payment due on 
Philippine war damage claims. Our 
good relations with the Philippines, built 
over many years, have been seriously 
damaged. 

In addition, the Nation’s press has 
been critical of the action of the House. 
Newspapers have urged that the House 
reverse itself and give overwhelming ap- 
proval to this just legislation. 

Among the newspapers called to my 
attention have been the Washington 
Daily News, the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, and Quincy, Mass., Patriot 
Ledger. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include editorials from those newspapers 
and commend them to the attention of 
the Members of Congress: 

{From the Washington Daily News, May 10, 
1962 
A DIsMAYING VOTE 

The United States defaults a debt of honor 
by action of the House yesterday in killing a 
bill to authorize payment of the remaining 
$73 million in Philippine war damage claims. 

The sum is the balance of what we legally 
owe the Philippines by virtue of a 1946 act 
of Congress. The total amount of property 
claims which Congress decided were justified 
was not fully appropriated at the time. 

In the course of lengthy debate on the 
bill it was argued that too many big Philip- 
pine firms would be the beneficiaries, and 
that our No. 1 Asian ally already had re- 
ceived $1.6 billion in economic assistance and 
military ald. But this Was a promise we 
made under previous legislation and every 
US. President since Harry Truman has in- 
cluded the $73 million in the annual budget, 
only to have Congress renege on the payup. 

The bill’s sponsor, Representative CLEMENT 
ZaABLOCKI, Democrat of Michigan, said he was 
“dismayed and distressed" at the surprise 
vote of 171 to 201 yesterday. We share his 
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sentiment, and can only hope the Filipinos 
are not going to be any less our friends than 
they have been in the past. More now than 
at any time since the war it is essential that 
we stand together in the face of new Asian 
troubles—in a relationship that cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. 


[From the New York Times, May 11, 1962] 
MISTREATING THE PHILIPPINES 


House defeat of a bill to authorize pay- 
ment of the remaining Philippines war dam- 
age claims was a foolish and indefensible act. 

This is money the United States has owed 
the Philippines for more than a decade. 

Compensation for property damaged in the 
Philippines by American forces during World 
War II (when the islands were American ter- 
ritory) was sanctioned by act of Congress in 
1946. The amount later appropriated did 
not cover all approved claims, and year after 
year Congress has failed, as the House did on 
Wednesday, to vote funds to pay the remain- 
ing $73 million due despite pleas of the State 
Department and President Truman, Eisen- 
hower, and Kennedy. 

The Republic of the Philippines is one of 
our stanchest and most important allies; its 
people and governments have been con- 
sistently friends of the United States. Fili- 
pinos are justifiably dismayed and angered 
by this repudiation of an acknowledged debt. 
The House vote denies to the Philippines 
funds that had been counted on to bolster 
efforts of the progressive new Macapagal ad- 
ministration to spur the Philippine economy. 

Emanuel Palaez, Philippines Vice Presi- 
dent and Forelgn Secretary, characterized 
the House action as evidence that “the 
United States treats her friends more shab- 
bily than those who are not for her” and 
said, “One has to blackmail Americans to get 
anything from them.” Unhappily many in 
the Philippines and people in other coun- 
tries will agree with him. 

The Senate has not acted on the war claims 
bill. It must, and the House must, reverse 
itself on this unwise, unjust vote. 


[From the Washington Post, May 14, 1962] 
REBUFF to OUR FRIENDS 


The House of Representatives was suffer- 
ing from the political jitters when it rejected 
the Philippines war-damage bill. The jus- 
tice of payments by this country to compen- 
sate the Filipino people for damages caused 
by American military forces in driving the 
Japanese out of the islands in World War II 
was fully recognized by Congress in passing 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act in 1946. 
The question at issue in the House was the 
appropriation of $73 million to complete the 
payment of these claims. To reject the final 
payment after the claims have been estab- 
lished comes close to being an act of bad 
faith. 

This is not, of course, the first time that 
Congress has failed to meet its obligation. 
Three successive administrations have tried 
to secure funds to complete these payments 
to the Philippines. The present perform- 
ance is especially inexcusable, however, be- 
cause the House rejected the bill in a rolicall 
vote after tentatively approving it. And its 
thoughtless slap at the Philippines comes 
only 6 weeks before President Diosdado Ma- 
capagal is scheduled to visit this country. 

President Kennedy has sought to minimize 
the damage by urging President Macapagal 
to come in spite of his disappointment. The 
new Chief Executive in Manila must know 
that this action of an economy-minded 
House does not reflect any unfriendliness on 
the part of the American people. Neverthe- 
less, it is most unfortunate that the House 
should turn down the payment of a debt to 
our good friend and protege in the Pacific 
merely because an election is in the offing. 
The administration should find a way to re- 
verse this decision if it is at all possible. 
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{Prom the Washington Evening Star, 
May 14. 1962] 


DISHONOEING A JUST DEBT 


We share the dismay of Philippine officials 
over the unjustified repudiation by the 
House of the $73-million debt still owed the 
Philippines under terms of a 1946 War Dam- 
age Reparations Act. Emmanuel Pelaez, 
Philippine Vice President and Foreign Secre- 
tary, had reason, we think, to describe the 
House rejection of the claim as “shabby 
treatment” of a long-time friend and ally. 

The appropriation sought by the adminis- 
tration was to have settled remaining claims 
growing out of damage inflicted on Philip- 
pine properties during World War II. Con- 
gress, after careful study of the situation a 
year after close of the war, authorized pay- 
ment for the damage, but at the time ap- 
propriated insufficient money to meet all the 
awards approved by a United States-Philip- 
pines War Commission. 

Apparently most of the opposition during 
debate on the measure centered around 
awards to large firms, including a brewery 
and a racetrack corporation. However, all 
the awards have been held to be justified 
by the Reparations Commission and others 
who have investigated the claims. To default 
on the entire debt because of dissatisfaction 
of several Members of Congress with the na- 
ture of certain awards is to dishonor a na- 
tional obligation in a manner that affronts 
our ally in the Far East. We hope the House 
will reverse its unwise action of last Thurs- 
day and that the Senate will give overwhelm- 
ing approval of the bill. 

[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger, 
May 14, 1962] 
AN UNFRIENDLY ACT 


The United States, it seems, sometimes 
goes out of it way to be unfriendly to its 
friends and allies. 

Rejection by the House last week of a 
bill to authorize payment of the remaining 
war damage claims to the Philippines was 
one of these instances. 

The House, voting 201 to 171, killed the 
bill, It would have liquidated the remaining 
private claims for war damage inflicted by 
American shelling in the recapture of the 
islands from the Japanese. 

On the rolicall vote, both Congressman 
James A. Burke, Democrat of Milton, and 
Congressman HasTines Kerru, Republican, of 
West Bridgewater, voted in favor of the bill. 

In 1946, Congress authorized the expendi- 
ture of $400 million to pay approved private 
claims. A joint war-claims commission was 
set up to assess the claims. 

Claims amounting to $500 or less were to 
be paid in full; on those above $500, pay- 
ment up to 75 percent was authorized. 
By the time the commission disbanded in 
1950, it had paid all the small claims and 
62.5 percent of the larger claims. The bill 
killed by the House would have provided $73 
million to pay the difference between 525 
and 75 percent. 

The administration, which had supported 
the bill, was shocked at its defeat. President 
Kennedy called the House action “a gross 
misunderstanding of the purpose and intent 
of the legislation and a lack of appreciation 
of the moral obligation the United States 
owes to the people of the Philippines.” The 
President said the bill would be 
reintroduced. 

The damage has been done, however. The 
Philippine Republic is a good friend and an 
important ally. The new government of 
President Diosdado Macapagal has reaffirmed 
its friendship with the United States, and 
has tried honestly and capably to deal with 
its difficult domestic problems, The funds 
would have helped the Philippine econmy 
considerably. 

The Filipinos are understandably shocked 
and angered at the rebuff by Congress. 
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President Macapagal is considering postpon- 
ing his scheduled trip to the United States in 
June as an indication of his displeasure. 

“If the U.S, Congress could not see its 
way to approve the measure,” the Philip- 
pine president said, “it was not necessary 
to disapprove it, particularly shortly before 
the projected state visit in the United States 
of the head of a nation which has been 
America's stanchest ally in Asia, It would 
have been sufficient not to act on the bill.” 

The Philippine vice president and foreign 
minister remarked, “It seems the United 
States treats her friends more shabbily than 
those who are not with her.“ 

The House vote unnecessarily raised ill 
will between friends. 


[From the Washington Daily News, May 15, 
1962 


Nor Am—A Just DEBT 


Most of the damage to Philippines prop- 
erty during World War II was done by 
American bombers, warships, and artillery 
units in the successful efforts to drive out 
the Japanese. 

The total damage was adjudicated by a 
United States-Philippines Commission at the 
approximate amount of $473 million. 

But no commission today could possibly 
assess the damage to the good will of Fill- 
pinos caused by the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives’ action last week in rejecting $73 
million in claims still outstanding. 

Some measure of these ruffled feelings, 
nationwide in the Philippines today, is ob- 
servable by two portentious developments: 
cancellation of President Macapagal’s state 
visit to America, and a shift in the Philip- 
pines’ national holiday from July 4 to June 
12. 

Filipinos for 17 years had rejoiced in shar- 
ing a national anniversary with the United 
States, on the day we granted them inde- 
pendence with the utmost good will and 
blessings. But the new date chosen signifi- 
cantly marks their separation from Spanish 
rule, in 1898. This disrespectful gesture 
undoubtedly reflects the depth of their 
emotions. 

The House vote of 201-171 against the 
Phillipines war claim bill has set us back a 
half century in our relationship with our 
strongest Asian ally. 

But fortunately in this case the widening 
rift can be speedily reduced—if the new bill 
introduced yesterday ls promtply passed by a 
more reflective House. This is no foreign 
ald measure. It is a just debt and if we do 
not pay it, the pledged word of the United 
States will perilously decline not only in the 
Philippines but in all free Asia. This is 
must legislation of top priority. 


Israel’s Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the foliowing very well written 
editorial which appeared in the Chelsea 
(Mass.) Record on May 9, 1962: 

ISRAEL’S ANNIVERSARY 

Today marks the 14th anniversary of one 
of the most miraculous events of modern 
history, the independence of the State of 
Israel, This culminated almost 19 years of 
undying faith and hope and became a 
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reality because the Jewish people never gave 
up despite the incessant persecution 

suffering, overcame vastly overwhelming 
odds in defeating the Arab forces far suU- 
perior in numbers and equipment, and have 
continued to maintain their freedom desphe 
their belligerent and hostile neighbors. 

Deprived of a sufficiency of natural Te- 
sources and natural outlets for trade, the 
Israeli Government and people, with assist- 
ance from friendly nations and charitable 
groups and people, have made rapid strides 
in putting erstwhile worthless land to 
use, building industry, making possible new 
areas of settlement, providing a haven for 
millions of refugees and immigrants, 
expanding its economy and developing trade 
with eastern lands. 

Politically, the Middle East Republic has 
never forgotten that the United States w33 
the first powerful Nation to its 
independent Government. One of the few 
true democracies in that section of the 
world, Israel has stood consistently on the 
side of the West, a strong friend of thé 
United States, a persistent foe of commu- 
nism, and one of Russia's most frequent 
cold war targets. 

Israel’s achievements have served as prat- 
tical examples and sources of courage and 
inspiration to many of the newer countri 
of Africa and Asia, with whom she has 
maintained friendly and cooperative rels- 
tions. This provides the type of sharing 
among nations which alone can point the 
way to world peace and stability. 

On Israel's 14th anniversary, the 
expresses the fervent hope that she may 
be destined for a bright and happy future. 


The Liberal Papers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Illinois Federation of Republican Wom- 
en, at a recent statewide meeting 
Peoria, III., passed a resolution on the 
Liberal Papers, The vacillation, con- 
fusion, and retreat in our foreign policy 
position at the present time have very 
obvious connections with the philosophy 
expressed in the Liberal Papers, and I 
ask leave to insert this resolution into the 
Recorp at this point. 

The resolution follows: 

THE LIBERAL PAPERS 


Whereas a new book called the Liberal 
Papers, sponsored by Democrat C 
and edited by Congressman James ROOSEVELT. 
makes the following proposals, all of which 
are contrary to the best interests of America 
and helpful to the growth of internatio! 
communism: 1. Recognize and trade with 
Red China; 2. Sponsor Red China in the 
United Nations; 3. Turn Formosa, Quemoy: 
and Matsu over to Red China; 4. Give ÙS. 
foreign aid to Red China and other Red god 
ernments; 5. Demilitarize West Germany; 6. 
Recognize East Germany; 7. Close U.S. missile 
bases in Europe; 8. Invite Russia to “plug in 
on our Arctic radar protection called the 
DEW line; 9. Unilateral disarmament of the 
United States; and 10. Surrender to the Reds 
rather than risk nuclear war; and 

Whereas the names of 22 Democrat Con- 
gressmen who collaborated on this “liberal 
project" have been kept secret, and the voters 
have the right to suspect that any Democrat 
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Congressman is one of these 22 anonymous 
Sponsors, unless he specifically dlsavows the 
Liberal Papers and its proposals; and 
Whereas it appears that the Kennedy ad- 
Ministration is using the Liberal Papers as a 
trial balloon” and plans to put these pro- 
Posals into effect unless the American people 
Strenuously protest; Therefore be it 
Resolved, That each member of the Illinois 
tion of Republican Women make it her 
Personal responsibility to educate the voters 
in her community about the danger of the 
Peace-at-any-price proposals of the Liberal 
Papers so that the American people will 
repudiate at the polls any candidate who re- 
fuses to disavow the Liberal Papers, 


New Concepts of Financial Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the Congress are very much concerned 
about financial management in the Fed- 
eral Government and always are inter- 
ested in programs which contribute 
toward improved financial management. 
It is for this reason that I should like to 
Make reference here today to the forth- 
Coming national symposium program of 
the Federal Government Accountants 
Association which is to be held later this 
Month in Philadelphia. 

The Federal Government Accountants 

tion, Mr. Speaker, is an organiza- 
tion dedicated to the improvement of fi- 
nancial management in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is a progressive organiza- 
tion, one deserving our strongest support. 
Formed only 11 years ago, this rapidly 
growing professional organization has its 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., and 
Now has a membership of some 4,500 
Federal Government accountants in 44 
Chapters throughout the United States 
and abroad. These public spirited pro- 
fessional men and women have banded 
together with the primary objective of 
improving the financial management of 
their Government. 

Each year the Federal Government 
Accountants Association holds a national 
Symposium to further an interchange of 
the best financial management pro- 
cedures to be found in Government or in 

ess. This, Mr. Speaker,.is a most 
Commendable undertaking, and I am sure 
all of us in the Congress wish the forth- 
Coming 1962 national symposium every 
Success. The broad constructive nature 
Of this symposium is described in a par- 
ticularly outstanding editorial by Prof. 
Edwin J. B. Lewis which appears in the 
Current issue of the Federal Accountant, 
a quarterly financial management jour- 
nal cosponsored by the Federal Govern- 
Ment Accountants Association and the 

rge Washington University. 

The editorial follows: 

New Concerrs or FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

In the Federal Government Accountants 

tation the annual national symposium 
traditionally has been a time for exchanging 
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significant experiences, crystallizing basic 
principles, illuminating important profes- 
sional goals, and exploring ways and means 
of achieving goals. The forthcoming 11th 
annual national symposium will be this 
kind of symposium in the most meaningful 
sense, because it is to deal with the future 
of financial management in the Federal 
Government. Its forward-looking theme, 
“New Concepts of Financial Management 
in Government and Industry,” is designed to 
encourage thoughtful consideration of new 
opportunities for seryice and, from all that 
is available or in prospect anywhere in Gov- 
ernment or industry, effective approaches to 
the challenges these opportunities present. 

For many months the members of the 
symposium council have been setting the 
stage to make this symposium the most 
productive ever to be held. They have 
ranged far and wide in seeking out promis- 
ing new concepts to present this coming 
May in Philadelphia. Through their efforts 
the best qualified leaders to be found in 
Government, industry, universities and pro- 
fessional associations are being assembled. 
These leaders will present their various 
views on what is needed in the sixties and on 
how these needs can best be met. 


Admittedly no one can fully foretell the 
future and those who are to appear on the 
symposium platform next May doubtless 
would be the first to recognize their limita- 
tions in this respect. But, fortunately or 
otherwise, the future is a product of the 
past and the pattern of the future exists 
today if only it can be recognized. What lies 
abead in the sixties is present now in new 
techniques currently being devised, in new 
equipment in prospect although perhaps 
not yet designed, and in the educational 
programs universities and Federal agencies 
are conducting. These are the seeds of 
the future; the of roots therefrom 
will determine what the future shall bring. 
The need, then, ts to read and to interpret 
the signs already in evidence and this the 
distinguished roster of symposium speakers 
collectively can and will do for the benefit 
of all attending. e 


Probably the most encouraging portent for 
the future is the now evident opportunity 
it will afford those skilled in financial man- 
agement to participate constructively in the 
affairs of Government and industry. The 
Opportunity to so serve inevitably evokes 
the best in the financial manager and the 
greater the opportunity the more substan- 
tial the response. That a challenging oppor- 
tunity for service already exists is made 
clearly evident in many articles which have 
appeared in the Federal Accountant. To 
cite but a few from this issue, the articles 
by Commerce Secretary Hodges and Deputy 
Budget Director Staats from Government, 
by Prof. Joseph Pois from the University of 
Pittsburgh and by Donald P. Jones and Nor- 
man Oxley from industry all stress the ex- 
citing new opportunities for service inherent 
in financial management and the present- 
day environment. Through all of these ar- 
ticles runs a constant theme: change and 
the necessity to fashion policies and pro- 
grams to a new erf in the affairs of men. 

Financial management, broadly conceived, 
is planning and coordination. Control must 
be considered an inescapable element of 
financial management, and is usually listed 
with planning and coordination, but where 
proper planning and effective coordination 
exist the control element may safely be al- 
lowed to recede into the background. Most 
successful financial managers agree that the 
less conspicuous the control element can 
be kept the better. A cooperative atmos- 
phere is essential for continuing progress 
and progress flourishes best when undue 
control apparatus and antagonisms are 
avoided. 

As financial management evolves, there Is 
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an accelerating trend toward greater reliance 
on scientific tools and statistical concepts. 
New emphasis on statistics is being eyl- 
denced throughout the accounting profes- 
sion generally and in the pages of the Fed- 
eral Accountant through its consulting edi- 
tor on management science. As a case in 
point, Mr. Teitelbaum's article beginning on 
page 80 of this issue advocates a more effec. 
tive organization in the Federal Government 
for statistical leadership in financial man- 
agement areas. Complementing these scien- 
tific tools and statistical concepts, new ma- 
chinery bordering on the fantastic can be 
expected to become commonplace in time. 

The newest and most progressive in scien- 
tific tools, statistical applications and auto- 
matic machinery will be informatively 
covered in various symposium sessions but 
the greatest emphasis will be focused as 
well it should, on the financial manager 
himself. Human judgments and human 
values are still superior to the mechanics 
and processes of systems and machines and 
the hope for the future lies in the financial 
manager and in his attitudes, not in the 
particular tools he employs. Scientific 
method is but an aid to human judgments; 
it is not a replacement for human judgment 
and it cannot operate outside human experi- 
ence, Whatever can be expected to emerge 
from the patterms of change now in evi- 
dence, this much is certain: it is the finan- 
cial manager that is of transcending im- 
portance, 

As for the patterns of change, although 
they are pervasive, they are not always easy 
to recognize and where recognized often 
cannot be delineated with the precision re- 
quired to prompt perceptive and timely ad- 
justment to changing need. But first the 
elements of change must be recognized, and 
the earlier we succeed in recognizing them 
the greater our latitude for translating them 
into action that meets the practical tests 
of soundness and acceptability. This, then, 
is the most persuasive reason for at 
the forthcoming symposium in Philadelphia. 
The various sessions planned will provide 
an unexcelled opportunity to acquire the 
insight needed to enable us to be more 
effective in discharging our expanding role in 
public affairs. 

Even at this relatively early date the ex- 
ceptional educational values inherent in the 
planned symposium are receiving wide recog- 
nition. Of particular interest is the fact 
that the conference has been cited by the 
Civil Service Commission as the type of train- 
ing program which comes within the provi- 
sions of the Government Employees Train- 
ing Act, enabling Federal agencies to finance 
attendance from training funds. Not every 
agency may have the funds needed to finance 
attendance at the symposium but every 
agency can be expected to encourage attend- 
ance and every member of the Federal Gov- 
ernment Accountants Association has an 
obligation to attend—an obligation to him- 
self and to his profession. 

On the subject of professional obligation, 
National First Vice President Robert J. S. La- 
Porte recently stated: 

“No Federal accountant can evade, with 
impunity, his obligation to contribute to the 
advancement of the Association. His skill 
is recognized as a personal possession and 
when he applies it for the benefit of others 
he is entitled to proper compensation. His 
knowledge, however, is rightfully a part of a 
mutual fund built up by his predecessors, to 
be freely shared and to which he is obli- 
gated to add.” 

If we recognize this important professional 
obligation, and fortunately most do in prin- 
ciple at least, we cannot but conclude that 
the symposium provides the one best oppor- 
tunity of the year to acquire and to share 
professional knowledge—an opportunity 
much too valuable to forgo for mere want 
of proper planning to attend, 
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Hanford Power Proponents Have Cynical 
Contempt for the Will of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
will be well remembered that the House 
of Representatives on four different 
votes last year clearly expressed its will 
against the construction of steam elec- 
tric generating facilities in connection 
with the Hanford new plutonium pro- 
duction reactor. Despite these actions, 
we now see the proponents of that plant 
trying to accomplish through the back 
door what we thought was being pre- 
cluded by slamming the front door. 

On April 16, 1962, Electrical World 
carried an outstanding editorial on this 
subject in which it was stated: 

Opponents of last year’s Hanford bill 
must now renew their fight. The basic issues 
are the same. The added ingredient is the 
cynical contempt for the will of Congress 
shown by the Hanford power advocates. 


I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues with the thought 
that regardless of his or her opinion on 
this project last year, this new expres- 
sion of contempt of Congressional will 
should be repugnant. For this reason, 
I am asking unanimous consent to in- 
clude the full text of the editorial at this 
point in my remarks. 

Hanrorp POWER ADVOCATES Now TRYING THE 
Back Door 


In what appears to us to be a cynical dis- 
regard for the will of Congress, the advocates 
of a federally subsidized electric generating 
plant at the Hanford (Wash.) plutonium re- 
actor have devised a complicated scheme to 
get their way. 

Last year the House of Representatives, 
in three separate actions, rejected legislation 
to authorize Federal construction of the 700- 
megawatts generating facility. It would 
have required a direct Federal appropriation 
of $95 million. 

The new scheme would completely bypass 
the legislative process, but still put the full 
risk of this questionable venture upon the 
Federal Government, 

This would be accomplished by setting up 
the Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem (WPPSS) as the agent for floating the 
bonds for construction of the Hanford power 
facilities. These bonds would be backed by a 
contract with Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion (a Federal agency) to supply at going 
rates an amount of power and energy equal 
to the full amount of the bond financing 
and operation costs. 

Thus a Federal agency, BPA, fully under- 
writes the venture. This turn of events be- 
comes even more strange when we consider 
that BPA has been running a series of de- 
ficits in its power operations. Last year its 
deficit ran $15 million. This year it is esti- 
mated to run $18 million. But if we con- 
sider that BPA can always go to the Federal 
Treasury to cover its losses, we may be able 
to understand its willingness to take wild 
risks. 

The Kennedy administration has made no 
bones about its disappointment over losing 
the Hanford power fight last year. The 
present effort is not unexpected. 
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BPA and other agency lawyers involved see 
no need for legislation to carry out the new 
scheme. 

However, to protect its future dealings with 
congressional appropriation committees BPA 
plans to discuss the scheme with committee 
members this week. 

Opponents of last year's Hanford bill must 
now renew their fight. The basic issues are 
the same. The added ingredient is the 
cynical contempt for the will of Congress 
shown by the Hanford power advocates. 


Mr. Speaker, the March 14, 1962, issue 
of Electrical World carried a more de- 
tailed discussion of this new attempt to 
construct the Hanford plant. Because 
of the serious nature of this proposal 
and its implication on congressional au- 
thority and prerogatives, I also commend 
it to the reading of my colleagues. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
include the full text of this article at 
this point in my remarks. 

The article follows: 

HANFORD AGAIN: House SUBCOMMITTEE 
WeiIcuTrs WPPSS PROPOSAL—PROPONENTS 
CONTEND AGREEMENTS CAN BE SIGNED WITH- 
out New LEGISLATION; SUBCOMMITTEE RE- 
PUBLICANS EXPRESS 
The Hanford nuclear plant, rejected by 

Congress after a bitter battle last year, is 

back in Washington again. Its supporters 

have a brandnew and complicated proposal 
designed to avoid the necessity of risking 
another explosive legislative fight. It's still 

a little early to see whether it will be suc- 

cessful, 

But almost all hands agree that it's now 
or never for the controversial $130-million, 
800-million-watt plant, If another year of 
plutonium production passes without con- 
struction of the power facilities, this cuts 
the length of the dual-purpose period on 
which the plant’s economics depend. And 
engineers are up against a deadline for re- 
actor design changes to accommodate the 
power facilities. 

So proponents of the plant are focusing 
on subcommittees of the appropriations 
committees, hoping to avoid the congres- 
sional hornet's nest of a floor battle. Advo- 
cates are treading softly, promising no con- 
struction will begin unless the economics 
are sound. > 

In testimony before the Public Works 
Subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee, Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall and Bonneville Power Administrator 
Charles Luce both assured the subcommittee 
of the soundness of the proposal, But both 
added that there would be no contracts 
signed until it was certain that the pro- 
posal was economically feasible and the re- 
spective Appropriations Committees had 
been consulted. 

The proposal behind the assurances is this: 
An agreement between Washington Public 
Power Supply System and the Atomic Energy 
Commission would provide for construction 
and operation of power generating facilities 
at the site by WPPSS. While the reactor is 
producing plutonium, AEC would make 
available to WPPSS the waste steam from 
the reactor at terms to be agreed upon. 
When plutonium production is no longer 
required, a lease would go into effect auto- 
matically for the remainder of the contract 
period. This lease would provide for the 
operation by WPPSS of the reactor as well 
as operation of the power facilities, 

A second agreement would be among BPA, 
WPPSS, and each of the utilities purchasing 
the power. WPPSS would deliver the entire 
electrical output to the participants on a 
proportionate basis, and immediately the 
participants would transfer the entire elec- 
trical output to BPA. All power and energy 
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delivered to BPA would become subject to 
disposition in the same manner as that pro- 
duced by Federal projects. 


In return for the project output, BPA 


would credit each of the participants in 
energy at the going Bonneville rates, in an 
amount equal to the respective participant's 
share of project annual costs payable by 
it to WPPSS. 

The agreement would set forth stand- 
ards of operation, maintenance and fiscal 
management. It would provide the Govern- 
ment an option to acquire the project with- 
out charge when all bonds or other obliga- 
tions issued by WPPSS for project p 
have been paid, or at any time during the 
life of the project upon payment of such 
bonds and obligations. The purch 
utilities would pay to WPPSS each year an 
amount in the aggregate equivalent to the 
total annual project costs to WPPSS, includ- 
ing bond service requirements. 

In essence, WPPSS thus becomes merely 
the fiscal agent of the purchasing utilities 
transferring the annual costs of the oper 
ation from them to the AEC. In the sense 
that any risk is Inherent in the project, that 
risk is borne by Bonneville. $ 

WPPSS would deliver all of Hanford’s 
power to Bonneville in exchange for the pro 
rata share of the annual costs given WPPSS 
by the utilities. For this payment, 
would guarantee the amount of power th¢ 
payment represents at the going Bonneville 
rate. If the project were not economi 
either because of original operating difficul- 
ties or early. termination of plutonium pro- 
duction, Bonneville would have to absorb the 
costs, providing, of course, that the 1 
cost of operation did not lead to an eventual 
increase in BPA rates. 

Inevitably, the new proposal has produced 
reaction from some of the Public works 
Subcommittee’s Republican members, Who 
view it as a backdoor approach to a situs- 
tion where Congress slammed the front doof 
last year, Representative Ben F. JENSEN: 
Republican, of Iowa, wrote a letter to AEC 
Chairman Glenn Seaborg questioning thé 
right of a Federal agency to construct * 
powerplant at Hanford without requiring 
additional legislation. The letter was 218? 
signed by three other subcommittee Re- 
publicans, JoHN Taser, Republican, of NeW 
York, Ivor D. Fenron, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Jonn R. PTTIOoN, Republican, 
of New York. ; 

“Under the proposed contract as drafted 
the Bonneville Power Administrator could 
either through collusion or on his own de- 
termination, commit the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over and pay for the pro) 
electric generating plant at Hanford. TO 
agree that BPA or AEC has authority to make 
contracts which would make this possible 15 
unbelievable,” the letter stated. It added 4 
request that AEC refrain from executing an 
such contract until the matter could be con- 
sidered at length by the Congress. 

But the Republicans can see no present 
majority in the subcommittee in opposition 
to the Hanford proposal, though it is thought 
they are preparing additional legal ammuni- 
tion. Most expect that no real fight will de- 
velop until and unless the matter reaches 
the House floor, 

WHITE HOUSE HELP EXPECTED 

Supporters are ready for that, although 
they would rather the matter be settl 
without bloodshed. Senator Henry M. JACS- 
SON, Democrat of Washington, contends It 
is a sound proposal and says, “I am going 
to push it hard.” Jackson expects White 
House help, although he concedes he hasn't 
spoken with President Kennedy on the sub- 
ject recently, Last fall on the west coast 
the President said he wanted to see the plant 
built. Jackson believes that the President 
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Ful get into the fight personally if it be- 
Comes necessary. 

But Jackson also preaches caution, “The 
Matter is still pending before the Atomic 
Energy Commission,” he notes, and “neither 
2 nor Bonneville has wrapped up its posi- 

We 

The investor-owned utilities in the North- 
West have not been heard from yet. As po- 
tential purchasers of Hanford power, they 
have no desire to get in the middle at this 
Stage of negotiations. 

There hasbeen increasing speculation that 
the subcommittee has requested that both 
the AEC and BPA take another look at the 
Proposals to see if the project can be made 
& little more attractive to Bonneville. Both 
Parties deny any change is in the works, 
though, and both take exception to the Re- 
Publicans’ contention that the project is 
illegal as now drawn. Owen W. Hurd, WPPSS 

er, echoes the AEC and BPA position. 

Hurd also backs construction of a $90- 
Million, 500-megawatt coal fired steamplant 

Grant County PUD and Kittitas County 


at Cle Elum, Wash., seen by some as- 


competing directly with the Hanford plant. 

en asked if there was such competition, 
Hurd denied it, adding that the Hanford 
Construction would result in earlier and more 
economical development of Cle Elum. Bon- 
neville won't go that far; BPA observes only 
that engineering studies on Cle Elum are not 
completed yet. Testimony on the conflict, 

any, may be given before the Public Works 
Subcommittee before the subcommittee 
Makes any statement on Hanford. 


The Honorable Homer Thornberry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently, one of our colleagues, the Hon- 
Srable Homer THORNBERRY, of the 10th 

ct of, Texas, was honored by the 
San Marcos Baptist Academy, of San 
cos, Tex. The president of this 
academy, Dr. William H. Crook intro- 
duced Mr. THoRNBERRY and in his intro- 
duction paid him the highest compli- 
Ments for his work as a Representative, 
but more so as aman. 

Mr. THornserey's services in the Con- 
Press have brought not only respect to 

if, but also to this body, as Dr. 

Ook's remarks will indicate. And, to 
«r. Crook’s remarks, I can only add an 

Amen” for a great Texan, American, 
and a true friend, HOMER THORNBERRY. 

Dr. Crook's remarks follow: 

A TRIBUTE AND A PLEA 
(Address given by Dr. William H. Crook, 

President of San Marcos Baptist Academy, 

San Marcos, Tex., honoring. Congressman 

Homer THornseney, of the 10th Congres- 

ional District, April 2, 1962) 

We have chosen today to honor a man 
Re has distinguished himself as an elected 
h Presentative to Congress and in civic and 

Umanitarian efforts. The Honorable HOMER 
dane ernar has written with his life the 
8 d of success story that is told repeatedly 

u the pages of America's history books. 
Those who may be tempted to surrender to 
12 difficulties that present themselves in the 

th of every human being, should be en- 
ged by his example. Having been born 
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to parents who could neither speak a word 
nor hear a sound. Mr. THORNBERRY had an 
acceptable and ready-made excuse for fall- 
ure. The public would have understood and 
sympathized if the silence of his home had 
led him to resentment and embarrassment. 
But love, which is independent of words, was 
the vehicle that his parents used to carry 
across the silences a set of values. Instead 
of withdrawing from life with its problems, 
he developed a strong human sympathy and 
a sense of Christian responsibility. His en- 
tire adult life has been devoted to causes 
greater than himself. 

I have seen him at work in the Nation's 
Capitol and I have learned that this mod- 
est, approachable man is a respected and able 
legislator. But it is not because of what he 
has done that we honor him today but be- 
cause of what he is and what he stands for. 
At a time when the art of debunking is at 
an alltime high and the motives of man are 
cynically questioned, both by word and pen, 
it is good to be reassured by observing the 
life and conduct of a humble and dedicated 
public servant, 

The national pastime of criticizing all 
that pertains to government at every level 
has developed harmful proportions. Re- 
sponsible public criticism is a necessary 
preservative for freedom. It is the lubricant 
for the working parts of a democratic sys- 
tem, keeping the processes of government 
functioning, But there is a forum of 
criticism which is subversive. It springs 
from insecurity and contempt. It is more an 
expression of neurosis than it is of healthy 
egotism. The form of criticism that is in 
vogue today performs no constructive good. 
It is cynicism wearing the uniform and 
decorations of the patriot, but it knows 
neither the patriot's courage nor the patriot’s 
deed. It is gutless. It is this hollowness 
that makes it dangerous. America ts toler- 
ant of her critics—she hears them out. And 
in time the people decide. 

For generations their perception has been 
Bharpened by Old West medicine shows and 
the Madison Avenue sales pitch. The people 
expose the fraud, the fool and the psycho- 
path—one by one. But today, as never be- 
fore, the fraud, the fool and the psychopath 
have united. They have pooled their talents 
and are playing ceaselessly the same refrain 
on the same string in the best brainwash- 
ing style. The theme is the same with 
slight variation of verses: “the Federal 
Government is an evil and greedy octopus”; 
“all public officials are corrupt"; all states- 
men are stupid”; “intrigue and espionage 
are conceived in the White House, born in 
the Congress, live in the Pentagon, and work 
at the State Department.“ This shrill and 
morale-shaking voice of dissention has 
never been so loud, so articulate, or so dis- 
cordant. The experienced adult has learned 
to tune it out but what of the youth? Can 
he resist the constant drip, drip, drip, of 
charges, insinuations and hysterical alarms 
without losing respect for and confidence in 
the Government of his country? We may 
teach him to say: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States and the Republic for which it 
stands.” 

But if he has been fed the bread of con- 
tempt and taught to suspect those principles, 
processes and personalities that form the 
Republic, his pledge may not be forever valid 
nor his allegiance forever binding. 

It is doubtful if any institution, including 
the apparently invulnerable Government of 
the United States, can survive indefinitely 
in an atmosphere of public cynicism and 
disrespect. 

The right to protest and to question is in- 
herent in our liberty and it is stressed by 
the faculty of San Marcos Academy. But 
along with the right to protest, we intend 
to stress the necessity for positive appercia- 
tion for and sincere confidence in that form 
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of government which in the long evolution 
of the thought of man remains impercect 
but unsurpassed. 

For this reason, as we come to honor a 
Member of Congress, we wish also to honor 
the Congress of which he is a Member and 
to express renewed confidence in the destiny 
of our Nation under God, and in the integrity 
of those public servants of both parties whose 
motivations are unselfish and sincere. 


Why Subsidize Anti-Americanism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
a most timely article entitled Why Sub- 
sidize Anti-Americanism?” appearing in 
the latest issue—No. 59, winter 1961— 
62—of Prevent World War II, published 
by the Society for the Prevention of 
World War III. This article cogently 
argues that the very importance of U.S. 
aid to our foreign policy makes it all the 
more necessary that we make a clear dis- 
tinction between our friends and those 
who exhibit a dedicated hostility to our 
country. 


For example, hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been given to Egypt. Yet, 
the Nasser regime is notorious for its 
anti-U.S. propaganda. 

This article quotes directly from the 
so-called Voice of Cairo which spreads 
anti-U.S. smears and slander with the 
aim of inciting uninformed African 
masses against our country. The society 
has rendered a public service in exposing 
facts which should be considered by 
Congress with respect to foreign aid 
programs, 

The article follows: 

Way SUBSIDIZE ANTI-AMERICANISM? 

At the end of World War II, tens of mil- 
lions of people throughout the world were 
struggling to survive and to rebuild their 
devastated lands. It is generally conceded 
that without the unprecedented aid ren- 
dered by the United States, the processes of 
rehabilitation in a number of areas would 
have never gained the momentum which 
erased many of the battle scars within a few 
years. Even the former enemies, particu- 
larly Germany, benefited from this impres- 
sive demonstration of generosity. Indeed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that without 
the special solicitude and assistance of the 
United States, the Germans could have 
never accomplished in so short a time the 
economic miracle which has made Ger- 
many the most powerful country in Western 
Europe. 

Conditions have now changed. Postwar 
rehabilitation is no longer of major concern. 
In fact, some of the countries which were 
the main recipients of U.S. ald, have not 
only added new wealth to their economies, 
but have additional resources to help others 
in less fortunate circumstances. It seems to 
us that our Government should shape its 
aid programs accordingly. This means that 
we ought to reexamine both the quantity 
of aid to be given in the future, and the 
principles upon which such assistance 
should be based. 
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Between the years 1946-60 all forms of 
U.S. aid totaled approximately $85 billion. 
At this writing, it probably is in the neigh- 
borhood of $90 billion. It is obvious, we 
belleve, that the United States is no longer 
in a position to maintain the same rate of 
aid indefinitely. Indeed, our aid programs 
over the past 16 years have now begun to 
adversely affect our economic position. This 
is reflected in the persistent balance-of-pay- 
ments problem resulting in the loss of bil- 
lions of dollars worth of gold. The net re- 
sult has been that the prestige of the dollar 
is being severely tested. 

In referring to these problems, we do not 
wish to imply support directly or indirectly, 
for extremist sentiment which shouts that 
all U.S. ald cease forthwith. On the con- 
trary, the Society has stood and will continue 
to stand behind the principle of U.S. foreign 
aid. Nevertheless, in view of the changed 
circumstances we reiterate our belief that 
there should be a thorough reexamination 
as to how we can best employ our resources 
without hurting our own economy or de- 
priving the legitimate needs of other coun- 
tries. This, we realize, is not an easy matter 
to tackle, particularly with the proliferation 
of new states in Asia and Africa which re- 
quire various degrees of assistance so that 
they can get started and develop viable 
economies. 

It seems to us that in the face of these 
complexities we have no other alternative 
than to become more selective in the kind of 
aid we render, the countries to whom such 
aid is given, and the value of such assistance. 
This does not mean that the Society believes 
that strings“ should be attached to our 
foreign aid programs. We believe, most 
Americans share our view that our country 
should never use its aid as an instrument 
of exploitation or domination. We support 
Secretary of State Rusk’s recent statement 
(New York Times, Nov. 18, 1961) that so- 
called neutral countries are certainly entitled 
to their own opinions. “But the test,” he 
declared, “is whether they are determined to 
be independent, whether they are trying to 
live out their own lives in the way in which 
their own people would like to shape it.” 

We think that this is an eminently fair 
proposition to which no country, regarding 
itself as genuinely neutral, can object. 
Moreover, we see no contradiction in Secre- 
tary Rusk's position with the basic principle 
proposed by the Secretary to guide U.S. aid 
programs, i.e., that “recipient nations must 
demonstrate responsibility and reciprocate 
our friendship and good will.“ While every 
country must have the right to fashion its 
own way of life and to differ with us on 
various questions, no government which has 
proven its dedicated hostility to the United 
States, should be entitled to our assistance. 

There never has been and there probably 
never will be a time in history when all na- 
tions agree with each other. Even today, 
some of our most reliable friends in Western 
Europe will take issue with us on specific 
problems. This is natural and in a very 
real sense welcome, for it is out of the give- 
and-take that intelligent policies can some- 
times be formulated that will be agreeable 
to all concerned. However, what is unnat- 
ural, indeed, we would go so far as to char- 
acterize it as madness, is to subsidize those 
who make no bones about their determina- 
tion to incite hatred against our country. 
Such governments are unworthy of American 
pid. Perhaps the President of the United 
States had this in mind when, in signing 
the bill authorizing foreign aid for this 
current year, he wrote: “It is my belief that 
in the administration of those funds we 
should give great attention and considera- 
tion to those nations who have our own 
views of the world crisis.” 

Undoubtedly, the President was shocked 
like many other Americans by the results 
of the conference of “nonalined nations” 
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held in Belgrade this past summer. The 
governments which had the most to say at 
this conference, had the least to say about 
the shocking resumption of nuclear testing 
by the Soviet Union. Instead, they led the 
conference into denunciation of Western 
imperialism.” Ironically, the countries 
which were largely responsible for the anti- 
Western and anti-American tone of the con- 
ference, have enjoyed substantial U.S. as- 
sistance for many years. Since 1950, Yugo- 
slavia alone has received about $2 billion 
worth of aid. Up to last July 1, India re- 
ceived $3 billion. The total of all forms of 
U.S. aid to Egypt amounts to more than $586 
million since 1952. There are other coun- 
tries which have also received generous dol- 
lar assistance but who, nevertheless, encour- 
age in one way or another, anti-U.S. feeling. 
It is noteworthy that Franco Spain has re- 
celved over $1,200 million in U.S. aid since 
1953 plus an additional $370 million in mili- 
tary assistance. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
the Government of Ghana is seeking large 
scale financial aid from the United States 
to finance its hydroelectric. project on the 
Volta River. Plans for financing the Volta 
Dam call for $35 million from the United 
States. In addition to this, the United 
States is expected to grant a loan ranging 
from $96 million to $118 million for the 
construction of a huge aluminum smelter 
as part of the project. Yet, it was precisely 
President Nkrumah who made no bones 
about his support for key aspects of Soviet 
foreign policy at the Belgrade Conference. 
Since the summer of this year (1961) the 
Nkrumah government seems to have 
adopted “an increasingly hostile attitude 
toward the West“ (New York Times, Nov. 
19, 1961). It is, therefore, entirely under- 
standable that Washington has had second 
thoughts on giving such substantial aid to 
Ghana, 

It should also be noted that despite the 
generous assistance rendered to Egypt, the 
Cairo propaganda machine continues its 
defamation campaign against the United 
States and the Western democracies. 

On September 10, 1961 Cairo’s “Voice of 
Africa” told its listeners “the United States 
of America pursues a policy in Africa based 
on defending her military and economic in- 
terests and, in general, it is a policy opposed 
to the interests of Africa.” 

The following month (October 17, 1961) 
the Voice of Cairo included the U.N. in its 
smear campaign alleging that the world or- 
ganization had become the tool of the West 
in its aim to seize and colonize territories 
in Asia. -Toward the end of this libelous 
charge the broadcast said, “The UN. is the 
instrument of the Western Powers for re- 
tarding progress in Asia and in the Arab 
countries.” 

Nevertheless, substantial ald to Egypt con- 
tinues. Indeed, Egypt is now negotiating to 
import American cotton because of difficul- 
ties with her own cotton crop. In effect, 
Egypt is seeking a subsidy to be paid by 
American taxpayers at the expense of our 
own cotton growers and exporters. 

The notion that these hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of aid will mellow Nasser and 
convert his regime to the ways of peace and 
friendship was effectively rebutted by the 
Tunisian Government's newspaper, Al Amal, 
which wrote: “Colonel Nasser’s ‘words of 
peace“ can by no means be reconciled with 
the arrogance, incitement and plotting pub- 
lished daily over the Cairo radio and the 
United Arab Republic press. Nasser’s words 
of peace have one aim and one aim alone: to 
get more dollars from the United States.“ 

In the light of these facts, it is the society's 
considered Judgment that a line should be 
drawn between those who reciprocate friend- 
ship and good will toward the United States 
and governments which, under the cover of 
neutralism are ceaselessly hacking away at 
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our world position. Asa first step we repeat 
what we wrote to President Kennedy on Sep- 
tember 13, 1961; i.e., “that our Government 
should suspend further grants pending a gen- 
eral review of our aid policies and their im- 
pact on our prestige and national security- 


Saturday Evening Post Urges Federal 
Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


ond, I include the following edito 


from the Saturday Evening Post of May 
12, 1962 entitled The Coming Boom in 
Ignorance”: 

THE Cominc Boom IN IGNORANCE 


The most fearful sound of our continuing 
population explosion could, within 
decade, be a big boom in ignorance. Ameri- 
can education, once a legitimate source of 
national pride because it provided a chance 
at learning for almost everybody, may wind 
up offering less and less for anybody. Right 
now, alongside the old three R's, almost 
every school system in the United states 
would have to chalk the four U’s: Under- 
staffed, Underequipped, Underfinanced and 
Under par. With each passing semester the 
situation gets worse. 

Almost one and a half years ago, in 4 
special message to Congress, President Ken- 
nedy asked Congress for a $5,600 million aid- 
to-education bill. Impaled on a side 
concerning whether additional Federal m 
sistance would be extended to parochial an 
private schools, the legislation died in- 
gloriously in the House of Representatives- 
This year Mr. Kennedy, a Roman Catholic, 
repeated his plea for school legislation an 
once again omitted Government aid to pa- 
rochial schools on constitutional grounds, 
Realizing that he may have to settle for 
n loaf, the President has sliced his progr 
into separate sections and has assigned high- 
est priority to the less controversial fes- 
tures: funds for college construction; €X% 
panded training and more scholarships for 
teachers: adult education to eradicate 
nearly 8 million functional illiterates in the 
United States. Already this year the House 
and Senate committees have spent more hen 
3 months tinkering with the machinery 
the college-aid bill alone. 

Behind the heated congressional confer- 
ences on aid to education He these cold sta- 
tistics: 

This year about 4 million Americans are 
attending college; by 1970, 6 million will be 
qualified to attend if funds and facilities 
available. 

To accommodate those 6 million will re- 
quire almost $15 billion worth of new 18% 
cilities and repairs to existing facilities 
(Kennedy has asked that the Governme? 
make available $1,500 million of those con- 
struction funds.) 

Nearly 100,000 of the country's public- 
cehool teachers either have not been certi- 
fied to teach or have not graduated from 
college. (We have no minimum national 
standard for education, let alone for teach” 
ers’ credentials.) 

Today American public schools are awè- 
somely crowded because we have a shortag® 
of 127,000 classrooms; to meet the popula- 
tion demands of 1970, we require 600,000 new 
rooms, 
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Every day that legislators continue their 
debates, 11,000 Americans are born to be fed 
into the school system. 

The argument that Federal ald to educa- 
don is reprehensible is not impressive. 

00] systems have been—and will continue 

be—supported primarily by local com- 
Munity property taxes and controlled by 
States and communities, These taxes have 
Already ballooned more than 200 percent 
across the country since the end of World 
War IT, It is cruel truth that many Ameri- 
can communities simply cannot afford any- 
‘hing approaching an adequate school sys- 
dem given today’s costs and tomorrow's 
Population. 

Federal aid in some form is an old fact 
Of American education life. In 1785 parcels 
Of Federal land were set aside in every town- 
hip for public school use. In the middle 
Of the 19th century Government land grants 

an for agricultural schools; today there 
68 land-grant colleges. World War I 
pted the Government to finance voca- 
tional] training. World War II produced 
© famous GI bill of rights. After Sput- 
we enacted the National Defense Edu- 
ation Act which, this year alone, provides 
about $200 million for training engineers 
and scientists. In short, we have always 
Sttended some Federal aid to education. 

Ut never has education required aid the 
Way it does right now. 

Those who would still argue that any 
Government assistance must at the same 

© include aid to parochial and private 
Sols should immediately consider some 
ic arithmetic. Today there are 43 mil- 
Americans in elementary and high 
‘OOls. About one in seven of those stu- 
mts attends a private or church institu- 
bene. Without prejudice as to how the de- 
te will finally be resolved, it seems not 
nly unfair but unconscionable to keep an 
nation wanting for education while 
the church-state arguments continue in- 
ably. Eventually the issue appears 
to wind up in the Supreme Court 
anyway, 


Several portions of President Kennedy's 
®ducational program now stand a chance of 
1 during the present Congress: loans 
or college construction; competitive Federal 
al ge scholarships for deserving students, 
to medical and dental schools, expan- 
of the Defense Education Act. His 
Ogram for expanded teacher training might 
But ald to public schools, surely the 
problem of them all, remains en- 
hontled and entangled on the same old 
k: the question of aid to parochial and 
Private institutions. If we are not smart 
Rough to solve that controversy—and 
Wen then we cannot expect our children to 
SMart enough to assert American lead- 
ership for the years to come. 


Dr. Schlesinger’s Unabashed Views 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


tow PELLY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
lene! which appeared in the May 11, 
962 edition of the Seattle Post Intel- 

encer raises the issue of what kind of 
Advice is flowing to the Presidential desk. 
I, too, wonder about the blowing of a 
Clear and raucous horn for socialism, 
I Under leave to extend these remarks, 

include the editorial to which refer- 
ence is made: 
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Worps To Ear 


Some long-obscured philosophies of Dr. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., have been commend- 


ably excavated, reminding us again of his 


views on the contemporary American scene, 

They were written in 1947 and have been 
dusted off by being placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record. This is presumably with Dr. 
Schlesinger's blessing, for he says “I neither 
withdraw nor apologize” for them. 

The doctor's words are his own business; 
they would be merely good for laughs if he 
were not a close Presidential advisor. 

But, as is usual with an Americans for 
Democratic Action braintruster, Dr. Schles- 
inger blows a clear and raucous horn for 
socialism, with no ifs or buts. 

He wrote, in a magazine article, that so- 
cialism will be achieved in the United States 
by “some combination of lawyers, business 
and labor managers, politicians and intellec- 
tuals.” 

And he proceeds with some pretty dep- 
recatory observations about Americans who 
work for a living: 

“Workers as a mass have rarely had the 
impulses attributed to them by Marxism“ 
so far so good they too often believe in 
patriotism and religion, or read comic strips, 
go to movies, taxi dance halls * * * and try 
to cure their discontent by narcotics instead 
of surgery. Thus they are rarely swept by 
the proper mass emotions.” 

Now we don’t like to interfere with the 
President's Whitehousekeeping. But Sch- 
lesinger's unabashed views cast a serious 
light on the nature of advice flowing to the 
Presidential desk. And surely an explana- 
tion of Dr. Schlesinger’s thoughts on patri- 
otism and religion” should be forthcoming. 

Up to now Dr. Schlesinger says he has no 
apologies for his words. We think that un- 
less he not only apologizes—but actually eats 
those words—the President can well dispense 
with his advice, and his presence, too. 


In-the-Middle Democrats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor: 


IN-THE-MIDDLE DEMOCRATS 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


Why is the House of Representatives often 
more conservative than the Senate? The Na- 
tional Committee for an Effective Congress 
has Just made a new effort to find the an- 
swer. In particular, it puts the Democratic 
Party of the Housé under a microscope. 
President Kennedy has a 263-174 majority, 
on paper anyway, why doesn't his party give 
him more support? 3 

The Democrats fall into three sections 
which act as a shifting coalition, There is, 
of course, the Southern group. This is a big 
segment; 110 of the 263 Democrats come 
from Southern or border one-party States. 
They do not always vote alike but there is a 
pattern of interest running them. 
Above all, where they come from one-party 
constituencies they are pretty sure of elec- 
tion whether they support the President or 
not, They are dependent on relatively nar- 
row social and economic interests at home 
and their seniority of service lands them in 
the posts of power in Washington. 
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What is less understood is the existence 
of another big chunk of power in the Demo- 
cratic House—about 60 Democratic Con- 
gressmen who represent. districts dominated 
by big city political machines. Mostly, they 
are one-party constituencies, too. Here, 
again, their action, or lack of action, may be 
governed by political circumstances in which 
the ordinary voter has little say. 

Everybody knows of cases of this sort, of 
constituencies in which, as the committee 
reports, “An aspiring candidate * * * must 
look to the favor of a monopolistic political 
machine rather than to the public.” The 
machine Congressman often acts within a 
bloc in the House. Southerners are influ- 
enced by a few powerful individuals like 
Representative Howard Smith, Democrat, of 
Virginia, chairman of the Rules Committee 
“but the northern machine Congressmen fol- 
low such State or city delegation chiefs as 
Tom O’Brien, of Chicago; Eugene Keogh, of 
New York; Bill (Representative William), 
Green, of Pennsylvania, and Speaker John 
McCormack and ‘Tip’ (Representative 
Thomas P.) O'Neill, of Massachusetts.” 

One estimate is that the machine-type 
delegation leaders have about 58 Democratic 
congressional votes to trade with. They can 
be counted upon in caucus and on the floor. 

These are the two most conspicuous blocs 
among House Democrats. It is their com- 
bination—Members who find it least neces- 
Sary to be responsive to the public—which 
dominates the party hierarchy, and to which 
Speaker John McCormack owes his position, 
He was originally elected majority leader, 
Says the analysis, “as the representative of 
the northern machines in a leadership 
headed by a southerner (the late Sam Ray- 
burn) and with a whip (Representative 
CARL ALBERT, of Oklahoma) from a virtually 
one-party border State.” 

There is a final group among the Demo- 
crats, about 90 Members from closely con- 
tested districts of the North and West, who 
walk with their political lives in their hands 
and who are directly dependent on public 
favor. They come from the “swing” seats: 
In a great Democratic Party victory they in- 
crease, in a defeat they may be all but wiped 
out. Their seniority power tends to be small 
because their tenure is uncertain, yet they 
are the ones who are most responsive to lib- 
eral leadership from the White House. 

As a measure of self-defense this unaffili- 
ated 90-odd independents organized the 
“Democratic Study Group” in 1959, with 
research staf and office, and it is this DSG 
which has recently supported establishment 
of the new Democratic Steering Committee 
in the House. 

The “steering” committee does not look 
very strong. Indeed the unaffiliated 90 still 
look like orphans of the storm, but at least 
they now have a raft to cling to. 


President John F. Kennedy Versus the 
Steel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


— 5 : 
HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a copy of a very carefully writ- 
ten letter than was sent to the President 
of the United States and since it ex- 
presses views that should be uppermost 
in the minds of most Americans, I have 
asked that it be included in the RECORD. 

The letter displays a real analytical 
ability on the part of the writer to ex- 
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amine the effects of the Presidential ac- 
tion in the recent steel situation: 
HARRIS LABORATORIES, 
Lincoln, Nebr., April 20, 1962. 
Mr. JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
President, United States of America, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. KENNEDY: Iam deeply concerned 
about your recent action related to the steel 
industry. 

First, there is absolutely no authorization 
for you or any other Government employee 
to decide on prices or wages, except when 
such authority has been specifically granted 
by the Congress. 

Without exception, every effort on the part 
of Government to control our economy has 
resulted in loss of individual freedom, and 
has moved this country further into the 
realm of socialism. And your unprecedented, 
arbitrary and vindictive actions in the steel 
case present an additional and most serious 
threat to our system of free enterprise. 

We have nearly reached a point of no re- 
turn when the President of the United States 
of America can focus attention of all 
branches of Government onto a situation 
and set in action every conceivable form of 
harassment simply because an industry has 
taken a normal and logical step to protect 
itself and earn a reasonable profit, and be- 
cause such step may have deflated the ego 
or neutralized some of the political ad- 
vantage brought about by earlier admin- 
istration tactics. 

I realize your actions have been applauded 
by a majority for any step to throttle busi- 
ness is popular with the masses who do 
not understand the necessity for profit to 
sustain their own continued employment. 
Neither can they comprehend the fact that 
thelr own personal freedom is being eroded, 
step by step. 

It is to be hoped that a sufficient number 
of our people can be made to see the 
seriousness of this situation so that cur- 
rent trends can be reversed when we next 
vote for various elected officials. God grant 
that we shall not lose this right by further 
use of improper administrative tactics be- 
fore 1964. 

If your current actions are permitted to 
stand unchallenged, we have taken another 
step townrd a form of dictatorship. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis E. HARRIS, 
President. 


Army Training Flaws Glaring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, Joe 
Lastelic, a member of the Kansas City 
Star Washington Bureau, has had sev- 
eral front-page stories in recent editions 
of the Star with regard to hearings be- 
ing conducted by our House Committee 
on Armed Services. In order to bring 
some of the facts before my colleagues 
who—like myself—are not able to follow 
the hearings themselves, I am pleased 
to place two of Mr. Lastelic’s stories in 
the Recorp at this point. The first, un- 
der headline “Army Training Flaws 
Glaring,” appeared in the Star on Sun- 
day, May 6, and the second, under head- 
line “Wasted in Reserve,” appeared on 
Thursday, May 10: 
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ARMY TRAINING FLAWS GLARING 
(By Joe Lastelic) 

WASHINGTON, May 5—A sad story how 
Regular Army officers have mismanaged the 
6-month training program is unfolding be- 
fore Congress. It may lead to a revamping. 

Only some of the facts have come forth at 
a special Armed Forces committee hearing; 
but the Members of Congress will be back at 
work Monday and then for several weeks will 
be trying to find out why the Army’s program 
is an apparent failure, while the Air Force 
has made a success of it. 


UNHAPPY ABOUT IT 


Even defense officials—civillans—testifying 
before Representative F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, admit they are not 
satisfied with the results. There are hints 
Congress may be asked to lengthen it so that 
more men could be sent to service schools 
to learn skills. 

Here are some of the things Members of 
Congress are unhappy about and the Army 
seems unable to explain to their satisfaction: 

In the mobilization of Reserve forces last 
fall only 11,000 of the 61,000 men in the 
Army's 6-month pool were called to active 
duty, although the intent of Congress in 
passing the law was that those with the least 
amount of duty should be called first. The 
result was that 26,000 men who already had 
spent 2 years in the Army were back in uni- 
form again while 50,000 men with only 6- 
months of duty stayed at home. 

Why, Representative Frank KOWALSKI, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, former Army col- 
onel and West Pointer, has been demanding, 
did the Army call only one of six men in the 
6-month pool? The stock answer has been 
that they were not qualified, did not have 
the skills needed and had little more than 
basic 8 

Then why are they not taught these skills 
either while on active duty or at their ar- 
mories? Kowarskr has asked. Should the 
program be extended in length or the time 
shortened? 

When the 6-month program was first sug- 
gested to Congress, the National Guard op- 
posed it as being too long. Guard officers 
were for a 3- or 4-month tour of active duty 
with the emphasis on basic training. 

After 8 weeks of basic training just what 
do 6-month men do the other 4 months? 
Members of Congress would have asked. 
They receive individual advanced training, 
the Army says. 

IN ONE ARMORY 


Here are some examples of how men from 
one Kansas armory spent their time: 

An industrial engineer in civilian life went 
out every morning with 30 men and 1 rake 
for weeks and they took turns raking an 
area around a unit headquarters. 

A man supposed to be trained as a com- 
pany clerk spent his time working on a sin- 
gle form. 

A supply specialist was kept busy issuing 
fatigue jackets—not another item, 

A wheel vehicle mechanic was told to cut 
grass, and when he complained the official 
reply was that he was learning to be a me- 
chanic for power mowers. 

Men who were supposed to learn about 
one-rotor helicopters were assigned to a post 
with two-rotor models and their mechanical 

consisted of washing the craft. 

The only praise came for the programs at 
Fort Ord, Calif., and Fort Benning, Ga. 
where the 6-month men got excelient infan- 
try training. 

Kowatsk1 told the Army point blank that 
it ought to study the Air Force program. 


WASTED IN RESERVE 
(By Joe Lastelic) 
Wasnuincton, May 10.—The General Ac- 
counting Office today called the Army Re- 
serve program mismanaged and wasteful. 


May 15 


When Harold H. Rubin, an associate direc- 
tor of the GAO, finished his statement be- 
fore the House Armed Services Committee, 
the chairman (Representative F. FEOUwaun 
Héserr, Democrat, of Louisiana), said it was 
“shocking, tragic, and ludicrous.” 

COVERS MANY UNITS 

Rubin said the GAO's accounting and 
auditing section made reviews that covered 
29 nonmobilized and 13 mobilized Army Re- 
serve units from eight corps areas and 
Hawalli. 

“In the nonmobilized units we reviewed 
the personnel records of 3,197 reservists and 
found that 1,003, or 32 percent, were mis- 
assigned,” Rubin said. “Of these, 55 percent 
were considered by their commanding ofi- 
cers or unit advisers to be unqualified.” 

In checking 1,426 individuals in mobil 
units who had served in paid-drill status bê- 
fore being called to active duty, Rubin said 
a significant number were not qualified to 
do the military task they were called upon 
to do. 

SHORT ORDER DEAL 
Rubin sald the GAO had found— 
In a mobilized chemical company, five re- 


servists had been sent to the 6-month train- 


ing program with a recommendation that 
they be trained as chemical warfare helpers. 
They were trained as student cooks an 
when they got home were assigned as chemi- 
cal warfare helpers. 

A man was sent to be trained as a railroad 
maintenance helper. He was trained as ® 
clerk. He was assigned to his unit as a cook- 

A unit that was to make repairs to rail- 
road equipment was sent for 2 weeks of 
summer camp to a fort for training, but 
there were no locomotives or railroad equip- 
ment there, nor was any such equipment 
available at their home station. 

A unit that was supposed to maintain 45 
miles of pipeline and three pumping sta 
went to camp for 2 weeks and the 
commander said his men never saw a pipe- 
line. This was one of the outfits called to 
active duty last October. 


AND THEN DISCHARGED 


Reservists who should have been trans- 
ferred to the Standby Reserve remained in 
paid-drill status. Some had as many as } 
dependents and when it came time to go to 
active duty were released. Also found were 
reservists going to drill and sup ly ready 
for active duty who had physical disabilities- 
In one case a man who had been disc 
from the Regular Army with a heart ailment 
was receiving drill pay. But when the unit 
was mobilized, he was discharged. 

Records were so inaccurate that a reservist 
who had graduated from an aeronautics 
academy and was an aircraft structural as- 
sembly mechanic in civilian life was put into 
the Army as a cook. 

“Thus it is evident,” Rubin said, “that 
a serious problem exists in the assignment 
of personnel to Ready Reserve units of the 
Army which not only results in a waste 
skills and funds, but also may hamper the 
ability of reserve units to carry out their as. 
signed missions in the event of hostilities- 


The Time for Rollback of Russian Power 
Is Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
previously obtained, I insert in the 


1962 


Recor the address I delivered to the 
Rumanian Organizations. of Greater 
Cleveland, at Rumanian Carpatina Hall, 
1303 West 58th Street, Cleveland, on 
Sunday, May 6—titled “The Time for 
Rollback of Russian Power Is Now”: 

On the 10th of May since almost a cen- 

tury the Rumanian nation has celebrated 
independence and free development 
Within the boundaries of a Rumanian sov- 
freign state. Today Rumania is under the 
Yoke of the most tyrannical and exploiting 
régime, installed and maintained in power 
the Russian Communist imperialism, 
Reduced to slavery, the Rumanian people 
their own land can no longer observe 
their past achievements, which identify them 
as a nation throughout history. It is there- 
fore our duty to recall, on this occasion, 
the now-muzzled aspirations of the Ruma- 
nian people. 

I believe that a week US. policy has 
effectively contributed to Soviet Russian 
Bains and the continued submersion of the 
Peoples of Eastern Europe. 

The fact that the United States has rec- 

the puppet Communist govern- 
Ments, constituted a great blow to the morale 
Of those behind the Iron Curtain, but the 
theoretical nonrecognition of the status 
Quo, based on the political nonrecognition 
Of East Germany, remains as a last peg on 
Which to hang their hopes.. As long as 
little gate is kept open, hope for eventual 
Treedom and the thin line of attachment to 
West can still exist. This is of particular 
terest because in the case of any kind of 
Attack, partisans in the enemy camp are 
Of vital importance. More than ever, in our 
Stomic age, this can spell the difference be- 
n victory and defeat. This is an essen- 
tial aspect of American strategy which ad- 
Ministrations, both past and present, have 
lly ignored, but not so the Russians. 
I believe that the events of the last years 
for a reexamination of American policies 
towards the Communist governments ruling 
countries under the Russian yoke. The 
© idea of these policies has been that, by 
entertaining friendly relations and assisting 
them in their economic difficulties, the Com- 
Munist regimes are going to lose their ruth- 
both of method and purpose, and 
thus become respectable members of the in- 
ternational community. 
Within our Government this is known as 
Policy of evolution. That is, we are wait- 
for the Russians to evolve into a peace- 
ul society. Many of us know better, but 
Teality has not reached our policy planners. 

e we wait for them to evolve, they 
tighten their grip over the Communist 
empire, 

In order to satisfy the Soviet Russians, the 
United States has played the dangerous game 
or accepting these Communist stooge govern- 

ts as sovereign and even neutral. The 
Policy planners claim that such endorse- 
Ment is of no importance, as everyone knows 
What these governments are, and that no 
ental political consequences to the 


illusion of tion from the Russians— 
Siving international status to a Communist 
Vous representative regime, enemy of the 
nlted States, is of no importance. Putting 
zuch Soviet agents in the United Nations 
às genuine representatives, is also of no im- 
ce. Accepting such Communist tools 

as neutrals, for supervising international 
agreements, is also of no importance. Trad- 
t with them and putting them on an equal 
doting at the conference table, is also of no 
importance. It may have been of no im- 
Portance to these planners to nourish this 
fiction, but it has been of extreme importance 
Ro Russia to have transformed these Soviet 
Ussian pawns into internationally valid 
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tools of world Communist aims. The United 
States planners have come to the point when 
they must face this new monster they helped 
create, 

In the second place, through successive 
fabricated crises over Berlin and the con- 
tinued agitating of the threat of war [a war 
would be the end of Russia] the Kremlin 
with the assistance of the British, has driven 
the State Department to the point of a frantic 
search for concessions to be offered the Rus- 
sians in their present negotiations. These 
concessions, which Secretary of State Rusk 
suggests, as far as one knows, are of a sub- 
stantial nature, namely, the indirect recog- 


nition of East Germany through the inclusion 


of her Communist government on the pro- 
posed international authority to control the 
access routes to West Berlin; an offer from 
the United States to exchange nonaggres- 
sion declarations between NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact groups, which means paying the 
way for a treaty between the two. In sucha 
case, not only would East Germany, as a 
signatory, automatically acquire recognition, 
but the whole Western Alliance, led by the 
United States, would be giving a formal 
pledge to preserve the state of slavery and 
Russian domination in central and eastern 
Europe. 

From these two lines of Russian Soviet 
maneuvering, and from the rush of Wash- 
ington concessions being envisaged, it is per- 
fectly clear that the Russians have led us 
into a position where any agreement will 
advance the Communist objective. Even an 
exchange of declarations with the Warsaw 
Pact puppets and their being brought on a 
par with the Western powers in an interna- 
tional Commission on Berlin, would be a 
resounding victory for the Russians and a 
spectacular step toward their objective. 

The complete failure of our policy toward 
communism and Russia can no longer be 
camouflaged under the rhetoric of its plan- 
ners. The net result of their policy has been 
to reduce us to a permanently defensive ced- 
ing position, while the Communists have 
continually gained ground. The new idea of 
entering into an agreement with the Rus- 
sians for the nonspreading of nuclear weap- 
ons, based on their good faith, together with 
the Western guarantee of the status quo 
through a covenant with the Warsaw Pact, 
would be a tremendous political and psycho- 
logical boost for the Kremlin, with no coun- 
terpart for the United States. 

Moreover, this policy of rapprochment at 
any price with Moscow and communism has 
created an ambiguous international climate 
which is reflected in the present interna- 
tional behavior and institutions. It has 
fostered that moral-political hybrid known 
as the “noncommitted” or “nonalined” gov- 
ernment. This phony neutralism barely 
veils its hostility to the Atlantic world, while 
blackmailing the United States for more 
money. The Belgrade Conference last fall 
demonstrated that at a critical moment these 
hybrids are on the side of our enemy. As 
to the United Nations, by making a farce 
of the charter and bringing in all the Rus- 
sian stooges, the road to chaos has been 
opened. The Communist and noncommitted 
groups have transformed the United Nations 
into a propaganda forum against the occi- 
dental world. 

In the case of Rumania such a policy has 
led, after the recognition of her Moscow 
stooge government and the signing of an 
illusory Peace Treaty with it [permanently 
infringed by the Reds] to its acceptance in 
the United Nations and to the good graces 
of the US. Government. The United 
States has shown generosity toward these 
Communists in the transaction on the 
financial claims existing between the two 
countries [American citizens have been the 
losers by more than 50 percent of their 
claims] and the State Department concluded 
an agreement on cultural exchanges with 
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them, the first such agreement after that 
with Moscow. 

What is the counterpart of this American 
benevolence toward the Rumanian Commu- 
nist government? 

The Rumanian puppets are one of the most 
servile tools of the Kremlin's anti-American 
policy. In the United Nations they have been 
utilized in particular as the supporters of 
Castro. They have extended their economic 
aid to North Vietnam, the base of Communist 
aggression against Laos and South Vietnam. 
In Latin America these stooges are especially 
useful as Communist agents to stir up 
trouble, due to their Latin origin. In the 
United States they support Communist ac- 
tivities through a Rumanian language news- 
paper. Through their center in Pankow, 
East Berlin, they wage a campaign for de- 
moralizing the refugees who have defected 
to the West. 

While this strange game of American 
assistance to the Red puppet and the Red 
puppet's counterpart of doing its best to 
harm American interest everywhere, pro- 
gresses, the situation in Rumania remains 
the same—suppression of the Catholic 
church and general religious persecution, 
continual liquidation of democratic elements 
and denial of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 

Our official policy has been that “the time 
for rollback of Soviet power and the detach- 
ment of a satellite is not in the foreseeable 
future.” 

I refuse to accept this defeatist policy. I 
assure you that I will do everything in my 
power to bring about a change in this policy. 
Your presence here alone today shows that 
this policy is erroneous. 

To the oppressed I say that we who support 
the American principle of the right of na- 
tional self determination will never stop 
fighting for their independence. We will not 
be governed by softness and fear. Our na- 
tional policy must and will change from 
negative to positive the time for rollback 
of Russian power is now.” In addition, we 
“will work in coordination with the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain to free all satellites 
and make them again free and independent 
nations. 


Don’t Give Up the Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, afew days 
ago I had the pleasure of hearing W. J. 
MeNeil, president of the Grace Lines, 
address the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Naval Engineers, 
and I felt I should share his remarks 
with my colleagues. Following is Mr. 
MeNeil’s address: 

Don’t Give Ur THE SHIPS 
(Address by W. J. McNeil, president, Grace 

Line, Inc., at the annual meeting of 

the American Society of Naval Engineers, 

Washington, D.C., May 4, 1962) 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, and 


-members of the society, and as General Her- 


shey added when he greeted you 5 years ago, 
bureau chiefs, engineers, real and alleged, 
and representatives of great corporations 
who steal engineers from each other, for 
almost two decades I have had the pleasure 
of attending these annual dinner meetings, 
frequently in later years as a guest of the 
society. It was an event always looked for- 
ward to and enjoyed each spring. Though 
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on one occasion I was asked to make some 
opening remarks, I little dreamed that some 
day I would be honored by an invitation to 
speak before this distinguished group. 

Before proceeding, Mr. President, I hope 
you will allow me a moment to thank pub- 
licly the many members of your society for 
the advice, counsel and assistance given to 
me during the more than 18 years I had the 
privilege of serving with the U.S. Navy and 
with the Department of Defense. It was a 
relationship I shall always treasure. 

Now—seyeral of your members cautioned 
me about telling stories to this discrimi- 
nating audience, Apparently, my advisers 
didn’t want to see any dilution of the high 
standards set in past years, However, I am 
gure that nobody, not even the FCC, would 
object to one 20-second “commercial” in a 
half-hour program. ? 

It seems that one day a maneating lion 
was chasing a missionary. When the mis- 
sionary found that the lion was closing the 
gap, he dropped to his knees, his hands 
clasped in an attitude of prayer. While pray- 
ing, he looked over his shoulder and saw 
that the maneating lion had also stopped 
and that he had reared back on his 
haunches, with his paws in an attitude of 
prayer. The missionary sald to the lion, 
“Thank God—you know how to pray.” The 
lion replied, “Don't bother me, big boy— 
I'm just saying grace.“ 

About the time I was searching for an 
eppropriate topic for this sophisticated as- 
sembly, the Maritime Administrator an- 
nounced the letting of a contract for a study 
of the problem involved in abandoning ships 
at sea. While this study had the laudable 
purpose of trying to find means to help those 
who might some time have to face such 
a drastic maneuver—the real problem today 
is how to keep afloat a healthy and vigor- 
ous U.S. merchant marine. Ships can be lost 
and are being lost to the U.S. merchant 
marine today just as surely as they could 
have been lost at the Battle of Lake Erie 
when Captain Lawrence's ringing cry, “Don't 
give up the ship,’ led the American fleet 
to victory. At the risk of being presump- 
tuous—but as a means of dramatizing the 
plight of the American merchant marine— 
Captain Lawrence's legendary command has 
been amplified as a title for tonight’s dis- 
cussion. 

At such a gathering as we have here, it 
is not necessary to dwell on our country's 
need for a strong merchant marine. All of 
us know that great power and influence 
often is the prize awarded to the nation 
whose fleets span the waters of the world’s 
trade routes. All of us recognize the essen- 
tiality of a viable maritime industry. All of 
us realize the value and necessity of main- 
taining an American merchant marine for 
dofense purposes. 

All this is clearly recognized by the pre- 
ambles to the Merchant Marine Acts of 1920 
and 1936—the basic legislation providing for 
the operation of an American merchant ma- 
rine. 

This legislation is basically good. How- 
ever, human nature being what it is, the 
good people that administer these acts 
naturally tend—over the years—to make 
more and more restrictive interpretations of 


both the statutes and their collateral regu- ` 


lations. As a result, basically good American 
laws—in their practical effects—discriminate 
against the American merchant marine in 
favor of foreign-flag shipping. Such ac- 
tions—coupled with a lack of countrywide 
appreciation of the need of supporting the 
American merchant marine, jeopardize its 
yery existence. Current conditions clearly 
require a broader philosophy in the imple- 
mentation of this basically sound legisla- 
tion. 

Next, let me say that the American mer- 
chant marine needs business, needs custom- 
ers, and needs tangible support. 
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There is today substantial foreign trade 
but American-flag lines, generally speaking, 
are not carrying it. While Grace Line's per- 
centage participation is better than some, 
regularly scheduled American steamship 
lines carry only about 30 percent of our 
country’s trade in the so-called liner services. 
But, when you take the American maritime 
industry as a whole, including tankers, bulk 
dry cargo ships, tramp operators, etc., the 
percentage carried in American-flag ships 
drops to a meager 10 percent. 

Certainly this poor showing ls not the re- 
sult of higher prices charged for transporta- 
tion or because of inadequate service. Bar- 
ring isolated cases, the rates and fares on 
American-flag ships are the same as on 
foreign ships. There are no finer, faster, 
more modern and safer ships in the world 
than those now operating or under construc- 
tion for U.S.-flag lines. 

The answer, in large part at least, is the 
general apathy in the United States toward 
a merchant marine. By contrast, the Jap- 
anese and the British—just to pick two at 
random feel that It is patriotic to use their 
national flag lines, and as a result 60 to 70 
percent or more of their trade is carried in 
their own bottoms. So far, in this country, 
we have not been able to secure the same 
degree of public support. 

Actually, some importers and exporters 
seem to have developed a peculiar attitude 
almost an inferiority complex—with the re- 
sult that, if he sells for export, he thinks the 
customer should dictate the routing, but, if 
he imports, he of course expects the foreign 
shipper to determine the routing—and he 
usually does. 

Real efforts are being made by the industry 
to counteract this apathy through advertis- 
ing, personal calls, letters to shippers and 
brochures which outline the services we have 
to offer, as well as community visits by 
leaders in the industry to cities over the 
country to tell our story. 

A number of trade associations have en- 
dorsed the essentiality of American-flag 
shipping and recognized the unique service it 
can render, If their members would put in- 
to practice the sense of their own policy 
statements, it would go a long way to solve 
our problems. 

In spite of the poor showing in the world- 
wide competitive situation, American flag 
lines contribute nearly $1 billion a year to 
the solution of the gold flow or balance of 
payments problem. This figure is greater 
if flags of convenience or necessity are in- 
cluded. However, American shippers are 
still presently spending more than $2 billion 
each year with foreign lines to purchase 
transportation which—as I mentioned a mo- 
ment ago—is available at the same price 
from American flag ships. Although pro- 
grams by the Government highlighting the 
important contributions shippers can make 
to the balance-of-payments problem have 
had some effect in the last year, it is only a 
beginning in the thrift that should be exer- 
cised. Reasonable support of U.S.-flag ves- 
sels will keep enough dollar freight payments 
in this country to make a significant differ- 
ence in the Government's balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

I was tempted to give you more statistics 
to further show the present status of Ameri- 
can-fiag participation, but was dissuaded 
when I remembered a paragraph in a letter 
received by a Washington bureaucrat some 
years ago which said: 

“The subject is unfortunately one in 
which ionized statistics have left fleeting 
and luminescent trails in a cloud chamber 
of highly purposeful debate.” 

Competition today over every foreign trade 
route is severe—a competition seriously ag- 
gravated by a worldwide surplus of ships— 
tanker, dry cargo, as well as 


mal competition but, in our case, many for- 
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eign-flag competitors are government owned 
or controlled or government nurtured. This 
has led in many cases to unfair legislation, 
undue pressures, and even outright discrimi- 
nation by statute or decree. This develop- 
ment has been increasing in recent years— 
principally from those nations newly emerg- 
ing as factors in world trade. Frequently: 
our so-called 50-50 law, which applies only 
to U.S. Government owned or financed cargo. 
is used as a crutch to support their actions 
to also reserve commercial shipments {oF 
their national flag lines. 

By contrast to the terms of some foreig? 
laws, decrees ond practices, our 50-50 law 
is perhaps the most generous legislation ever 
written by a maritime nation—but for some 
reason it remains incredibly a source of con- 
stant pressure from overseas. Separately: 
and in concert, major foreign maritime na- 
tions are using a wide variety of efforts tO 
secure its repeal or emasculation. It is im- 
perative that this legislation, which ls not 
concerned with commercial cargoes, be effec- 
tively administered. 

Discriminatory actions by foreign nations 
which create a virtual cargo-carrying mono- 
poly in commercial-type cargoes for thelr 
nationally owned shjp lines can and must 
be overcome by countervailing action by th® 
United States. Recently—but only re- 
cently—our State Department and Federa! 
maritime agencies have grasped the seri- 
ousness of the problem. They have demon- 
strated that existing law can be used effec- 
tively to counter discriminatory practices. 
At the same time, quite properly they have 
recognized that other nations with merchant 
fleets have a right to participate in theif 
trade with us, 

The maritime industry is now in a period 
when automation and mechanization, both 
afloat and ashore, including the employment 
of conveyors and containers, are becoming 
increasingly essential elements to su 
ship operations. Neither Government, man- 
agement or labor has faced up to the prob- 
lems involved in being able fully to utilize 
the product of modern technology. We, 
Grace Line, haye had the sad experience of 
having two contalnerships of advan 
design immobilized for over 2 years. Per- 
haps the most important single problem is 
an understanding by labor of the necessity 
American shipping to adopt every practicable 
improvement in method or equipment 
order to become competitive and stay com- 
petitive in world trade. 

While not by any means a cure-all for all 
the ills from which our industry suffers, 
automation and mechanization can reduce 
costs. The maritime industry, however. 
needs help in getting acceptance of 
principle by organized labor and in working 
out reasonable solutions to the problems in- 
volved in an orderly and well-planned man- 
ner. Perhaps management, as part of this 
effort to get acceptance, must take a broader 
approach and plan for more adequate re- 
training facilities and possibly for more 
tangible assistance in effecting the transfer 
of displaced employees to other types of 
employment. It is quite likely, however. 
that if we become sufficiently competitive. 
retraining is about all that would be involved 
because a substantial increase in traffic on 
American-flag lines could utilize personnel 
in the same or greater numbers than are 
now employed. In this process, I personally 
would be delighted to see individual was? 
increases if such increases were the result 
of increased productivity so that manage- 
ment, labor and capital could share in the 
benefits. 

Here, human values are an important 
guide to policy, particularly since these dra- 
matic changes are coming to an industry 
that has changed its basic way of life 8° 
little since the days of the Phoenician trad- 
ers. 
Perhaps the most valuable contributio® 
that could be made by organized labor would 
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be the adoption by responsible union leader- 
Ship of the same philosophy developed by 
John L. Lewis and the mine workers which 
Tesulted in miners receiving the highest 
average pay. At the same time, by the adop- 
tion of improved methods and the utilization 
ot the most advanced mechanical devices, 
costs in producing a ton of coal have 
Temained at a level which kept that product 
Competitive in local and world markets. 
There is a need for improved machinery to 
eect the management-labor harmony 80 
čorely needed if we are to avoid the dis- 
Tuption to service on Amerlcan-flag ships so 
alent in 1961 and on our Pacific coast 
in 1962, Serious thought is being given both 
de and outside Government circles to 
ding the most workable solution and such 
* should receive the support of all of 


The economics of the industry, however, 
beyond automation and mechaniza- 
tion. The maritime industry and the trans- 
Portation industry generally are comprised 
Sf too many uneconomic units, Each indi- 
Mdual unit has its own sales, maintenance, 
ting, advertising departments and 
items of overhead as well as a duplica- 
tion of facilities generally. For example, the 
davertising budgets of each of these indivi- 
8 uneconomic units are so small as not 
Make an impression on the American 
bublic—particularly when competing for at- 
tention with large buyers of advertising 
Space in many other industries. Perhaps the 
trend towards mergers, or working arrange- 
ments, might include shipping companies 
and companies representing other modes of 
rtation. 

Business knows the problem of plant mod- 
"nization. However, the American mer- 
Chant marine faces the problem of “block 
Sbsolescence” because the present fleet con- 
ta ts of war-built ships. While the industry 

moving ahead with its obligations to re- 
Place existing ships, it must constantly be 
aware that the cost of invested capital and 

amortization of these replacement ships, 

ās compared to the low book value ships we 

use, places such a heavy new drain on 

ting funds as to raise serious doubts 

&8 to the wisdom of keeping up—for long 
© present pace. 

Other aspect of the ship replacement 

gram recently has been the subject of 

ussion. This is the increasing 

given by the Maritime Ad- 

tion to what—on the surface—ap- 

ti to be a seductively attractive objec- 

Ve—that of standardization. 

No one is more interested in reducing 
1 tial ship costs than is the ship operator. 

have just mentioned the increasing bur- 

that the cost of invested capital and the 
tion of new ships places upon cur- 
Tent operating funds. In addition, ship op- 
rators must strive to reduce operating costs 
and maintenance expenses. To accomplish 
this we must—like any other industry—have 
*quipment tallored to our needs. 
1957, contracts for the construction 
2 76 dry cargo ships have been let under 
© replacement program sponsored by the 
i time Administration. These ships fall 
th two size classifications—the C-3 and 
© C-4, In each size category there have 
a six different designs, While there is 
deceptive similarity in hull design among 
ships of each of these two categories, 
ab e has been, in actuality, very consider- 
le difference between the several designs 
erences specifically chosen in order to 
t the particular needs of the vastly dif- 
t services in which the sponsoring 
amship companies are engaged. 
or ere is no doubt that mass production 
ticat standardized ship—if such were prac- 
ble—could bring unit cost savings but 
in e is no “mass production,” in shipbuild- 
the today, as the term would be defined in 
automobile or appliance field, The way 
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to achieve optimum benefits of a standardi- 
zation program, in our opinion, is to seek 
the desired results in greater standardiza-~ 
tion of principal ship components such as 
the machinery plant, steering gear, deck 
machinery and many other components 
generally fabricated outside of shipyards. 
Standardization of the overall hull design, 


-compartmentation and handling gear for 


specialized purposes is not likely to be prof- 
itable, particularly at any forecasted level 
of ship replacement. It is essential that the 
ship operator be given the freedom to make 
those vital variations of hull interior ar- 
rangements and outfit that will fit econom- 
ically and practically the specific needs of his 
service. Without this latitude, ship opera- 
tors cannot hope to make new ships pay 
their way. 

An appreciation of our replacement wor- 
ries, a plan to speed up subsidy payments for 
those liner service operators who must op- 
erate under U.S. labor and operational stand- 
ards, and who must build their ships in 
U.S. yards, a balanced program for research, 
studies on cost reduction, greater flexibility 
in the use of reserve funds, a step-up in pro- 
motional activities as specifically contem- 
plated by the 1936 act, are among the im- 
portant matters on which I can only touch. 
All of these and more must be included in 
a program which will create an environment 
that will attract capital and warrant inves- 
tor confidence in the shipping business. 

While, as mentioned earlier, we would hope 
for a broader approach to the implementa- 
tion of the basic shipping acts and for bet- 
ter understanding of our competitive prob- 
lems, we should—in all fairness—recognize 
that Government agencies concerned with 
our industry actually have done much to 
back up our own efforts. 

Today, with the backing of the President, 
the State Department, the Treasury, and the 
Department of Commerce, the Government 
is assisting and encouraging business in its 
efforts to increase trade and expand sales 
abroad. It is attempting to work out prob- 
lems associated with the European Common 
Market. All this ties in with any program 
for the promotion of a healthy and stronger 
American merchant marine. 

Let's remind ourselves of a few positive 
points in our favor. The United States is 
growing—growing in every way. People who 
in the past might have had no reason to 
concern themselves with ocean travel, ocean 
transportation and foreign trade have broad- 
ened their horizons. They have come to 
know that foreign travel and markets are 
now within their capabilities. They have 
come to know as a nation we are not self- 
sufficient but need foreign trade for our 
very existence. 

We should increase our efforts to give the 
common touch to foreign trade. The myr- 
iad of individual transactions that neces- 
sarily constitute foreign trade are vital for 
every community. Every city, town, and 
hamlet in the United States has a stake in 
foreign trade. We must take advantage of 
the natural interest that is growing in the 
exchange of goods and services between our- 
selves and those in every part of the world. 
This is an age where the world, its peoples 
and its places have a new and tempting ap- 
peal for a public that is becoming more con- 
scious every day of the ties that bind all 
people. We can help to stimulate this in- 
terest and can do so to our own great ad- 
vantage. 

I have mentioned a number of areas of 
fruitful endeavor for those interested in the 
welfare of the American merchant marine. 
There is one more area on which I would 
like to touch before closing. This concerns 
personnel necessary to accomplish this work. 
It is, of course, a truism that competent 
personnel are the basis for any successful 
venture. Locating and training of such per- 
sonnel are always difficult. 
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There is, however, an excellent and gen- 
erally untapped source in this country of 
trained, competent, and dedicated personnel. 
I refer to the officer corps of our three armed 
services—men with integrity with whose 
capabilities I am most intimately familiar, 
both from experience in and out of the Goy- 
ernment. While I would not urge or attempt 
to influence a decision for early retirement, 
many of these officers, of their own volition, 
are searching for new employment after 20 
or more years of service in the armed service 
of their choice. These men constitute a most 
valuable pool of trained personnel which 
our organization intends fully to utilize. I 
would urge officials of all companies repre- 
sented here tonight to take a close look at 
the excellent talent now becoming avatlable. 

I would like to express my appretiation 
for the opportunity to express before such a 
knowledgeable audience, some thoughts on 
the subject of the American merchant 
marine. Its problems may be many and diffi- 
cult, yet with perseverance, ingenuity and 
skill, we can overcome them. Let's not sell 
short the American merchant marine—it can 
be a winner, It is for this reason that I 
chose the title “Don't Give Up the Ships,” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Rxconp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
— — Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


There’s No Business Like Sales 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OP VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, today, J. 
Warren McClure, publisher of the Bur- 
n, Vt., Free Press, delivered an 
address to the Third Retail Advertising 
ar of the Lowell, Mass., Sun. His 
very fine speech is entitled There's No 
Business Like Sales Business.” I ask 
ous consent that the speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the speech 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
às follows: 
s No BUSINESS LIKE Sates BUSINESS 


(The following talk was delivered to the 
d Retail Advertising Seminar of the 
Lowell (Mass.) Sun, May 16, by J. Warren 
McClure, publisher of the Burlington (Vt.) 
© Press, and president of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association.) 

It's a great pleasure for me to talk with 
you retailers today, because I, too, am a retail 
Merchant. 

You share with me, I am confident, the 
Pride and satisfaction which are and 
Parcel of our wonderful world of retail 
selling, 

There's just no business like sales busi- 
ness —and, I might add, there can be no 
business without it. 

Bill Holler, the late sales genius of General 
b tors, under whose leadership some $12 

illon worth of cars were sold, was right on 
target when he said, “It is salesmen who 
have cleared the way for the adoption of 
very new ides, every new invention, every 

New product in American history. 

'It is salesmen who have helped to create 

Ons of new jobs for millions of new 
Workers, year after year. 

It is salesmen, salesmen of the spoken and 
Printed word, who have helped to build our 
klaut U.S. industrial machine. 
te ot only are salesmen and selling essen- 

1, not only are they usually creative, but 

y are also the constructive and recon- 
. Ctive hope of this Nation of ours in the 
venttul days which lie ahead.“ 

are surely eventful, exciting, com- 

Petitive, and challenging days when good 
ta p is more important to the re- 

ler than being first to reach the moon. 
ha use, to be a really top salesman, you 

ve to be right down to earth, and under- 
štand the people on it, your customers. 
A Like everything else these days, selling 
nd salesmanship has been under the mi- 

pe of the psychologists. 

Psychology is all-important in selling, but 
du don’t have to be a psychologist by any 
ans to be a top salesman, 

However, you can make psychological fac- 
rs work in your favor. 

People buy when they are emotionally and 
Peychologically ready. 


to 
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It's vitally important that, for the retail- 
ers, salesmen make their customers feel 
secure, 

It's you, the salesman, who must create 
a bridge of confidence, and when that con- 
fidence comes, you'll make your sale. 

Remember, many of your customers and 
prospects really feel insecure. Frequently, 
the most aggressive and blustery of custom- 
ers are the most insecure. I don’t exclude 
myself. X 

Recently, I went out with my wife to buy 
a new washer-dryer combination, We were 
not sure what we wanted. We looked at 
several, all good advertisers in our paper, 
of course, 

It was when a particularly pleasant and 
sincere salesman convinced us of the fea- 
tures of his product, that he made us feel 
secure in our judgment that this was the 
one to buy, and we bought. 

There's another psychological factor to 
consider, It's one every good salesman 
knows, but I just want to emphasize it here, 
because in this big, hurried world of ours, 
we sometimes are prodded to violate the 
rule. I now refer to knocking the other 
fellow's product. 

The more you talk about competition, the 
more interest you arouse in your customer 
about competition. Let your customer bring 
up the subject of competition, if it is to 
come up at all. Then, don't argue. As Dale 
Carnegie said, “You can't win an argument.” 

Use the printed word. 

Show him the charts, graphs, figures, and 
comparisons, which tell the story for you. 
Then get back to telling your story and 
stick to It. 

Now, let's get to a salesmaker which marks 
the difference between a nobody and a great 
salesman. It’s friendliness. 

The pleasant, comfortable, friendly, and 
smiling approach will win you friends and 
customers and there's hardly anything to 
substitute for it. 

Recently, the president of one of New 
York's largest advertising agencies told me 
a story abut how he learned an early lesson 
on the importance of friendliness in selling, 
And once he learned the secret, he then sold 
millions of dollars in new business over the 
years, and most every campaign he has had 
to present to a client. 

As a young man, he complained to one of 
his associates that the advertising manager 
of one of the firm’s important clients al- 
ways turned down everything he brought him 
for approval, ‘ 

“T just can't stand that fellow.“ he said at 
the time, “I hate to go into his office.” 

“Tu make you a sporting proposition,” his 
associate said. “Do as I tell you and your 
troubles will be over. Tomorrow, when you 
are outside the door of that advertising man- 
ager, just say to yourself: ‘He is really a 
great guy. Anyone who is smart enough to 
be a client of our firm is smart indeed,’ and 
then as you walk in, smile.” 

My advertising friend did as suggested. 
It worked like magic. His campaign was ap- 
proved without change. And he's been using 
the technique ever since. 

So remember, gentlemen, anyone who is 
smart enough to walk into your store is 
smart indeed. The better you know and 
understand people, the more you will sell. 

Everybody is different, you have to key 
your approach to the individual. And little 
things can loom big, particularly in the eyes 


of others. Frequently it’s just as important 
knowing what not to say, as what to say. 

The most productive retail salesman will 
usually find that he is not selling a product 
to a customer. He is creating a situation 
where the customer wants to buy. Showing 
thoughtfulness, attention—even when the 
occasion requires—sympathy, are also part of 
being friendly. 

This means that you are not content to 
make the sale but will follow it up with 
personal calls by the service department, 
with telephone calls by the salesman. And 
do you know of a better way to find a fresh 
prospect than through a satisfied customer? 
And the more he likes you, the more friendly 
you become with that customer, the more he 
is going to talk about you, and what he 
purchased from you. 

Sometimes we forget that it is the golden 
moment after the sale which is the retailer's 
greatest opportunity. 

For example, after your customer has his 
new purchase home, those first few days he 
is still enamored of it, is trying it out, is 
reading all of the instructions carefully; if 
it's a new suit or dress, they're trying it on 
in front of a mirroy, asking friends and fam- 
ily how they liked it. If it’s a roomful of new 
furniture, they keep admiring it for days. 
Just get back to that customer while the 
bloom is still on the rose. 

Even a letter, or a postcard, as a followup, 
can be important. 

But if you get back to that customer, you'll 
find he'll make a wonderful salesman for 
you, if you take the trouble to, in effect, add 
him or her to your staff. 

Today, service, to paraphrase a slogan, can 
be the retailer's most important product. 
It's good service which makes the difference 
between a repeat customer, and an enthusi-~ 
astic booster of your store, or a buyer who 
will never come back. 

It's service which makes the difference be- 
tween the customer who is willing to pay full 
retail price for a product, or one who is go- 
ing to shop for the lowest possible price. 

The retailing world is full of wonderful 
case histories on the importance of service. _ 

For example, Liberty Music Stores in New 
York City, do a multimillion-dollar business 
on radios, records, television sets and tape 
recorders at full retail. Yet the streets 
thereabouts are surrounded with discount 
houses, 

Liberty maintains its customers, and a 
large volume of business, by service and 
keeping the customer happy, 

If you drop in at 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, and select a TV set, and want it de- 
livered to your home that night, Liberty 
will deliver it. 

Many stores won't—or can't. There's a 
reason. More times than not, the items for 
delivery are in a warehouse, or have to be or- 
dered, or are Just not on the premises. 

Now it is realized that every store can't 
keep open stock on the premises. But, if 
you have a product in your window, if you 
are advertising it in your local newspaper, 
be sure you have it on hand for quick de- 
livery. 

These days, with more money in people's 
pockets, even items of $100 to $200 and more, 
can be impulse purchases. And the man or 
woman who buys on impulse, wants to take 
that new product home, or get it home, just 
as soon as possible, 
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So—as far as you can—have it available, 
and quickly available. If it is a fast seller, 
have it wrapped and ready. It will save 
you time. And your customer will love it. 

Times have In the early days, 
the local merchant had plenty of time to talk 
to his customers and the customers would 
listen. Today, everybody's busy and the 
competition is flerce. 

The most important thing is for retailers 
to know exactly what your approach is going 
to be on a given product and exactly what 
you sre going to say and how you will say 
it. 


One technique we have found successful 
is to train our men to think out the sales 
approach to the individual, and to think out 
ail of the customer's possible objections, in 
advance. 

When I' say think, I mean just that. Use 
that wonderful thing all of us have called 
a brain. It's just about the same size in 
most of us, It's how we use it. 

For example, if at night you think through 
your sdles approach in advance, your sub- 
corscious will also go to work for you and 
you'll automatically get new ideas. The 
planned approach, particularly in the sale 
of mechanical, electrical, or high-cost item, 
pays off. Only an ordertaker just stands 
there and shows the merchandise. Order- 
takers are not salesmen. 

When you just let things happen—look 
out. 

When you make them happen with care- 
ful planning, the chances are you'll make 
the sale. 

Another psychological factor which is just 
really commonsense, is to talk in terms of 
the customer's own interests; in terms of 
style, service, utility, dependability, pride of 
ownership, cost of living, innovation, 

And when it comes to new styles and 
products and ideas—and sales—these things 
are news and, of course, there is no better 
place in the world to expose them than in 
the newspaper, where most people look for 
their news. The daily newspaper does offer 
the retailers many advantages. You can buy 
any size ad you want at the price you can 
afford. You can place your ad any day of 
the week. 

You can target any segment of the market 
you want to sell. On the sports page, the 
women’s page, the feature page, or out among 
the news columns. And you'll have printed 
proofs of your ad for window and instore 
display, direct mail, and the full range of 
merchandising and promotion. 

I'd like to add a word about retail adver- 
tising, Advertising is your store, and what 
your store stands for can be just as important 
as advertising the goods you sell. 

Just what image do you want people to 

bave of your establishment? What is the 
character of your store that you want to 
project? As a newspaperman I should prob- 
ably not mention small space advertising. 
But, consistent small space—and I empha- 
size consistent—can do a real job for most 
stores. Your local newspaper has case his- 
tories to prove it. 

Wallach’s for years, in New York City, has 


been running small space ads just full of. 


copy about the store and its service. The 
results have been tremendous. The ads are 
just about 2 by 8 inches, and they run once 
or twice a week. The more topical, homey, 
and timely you make these kind of ads, the 
better they'll pull. 

A classic example was just after the war, 
when the James F. Water Co., a new Ply- 
mouth dealer in Brooklyn, ran a single 
2-by-8-inch ad once a week in the New York 
Times. 

This was at a time when many retail 
salesmen thought a seller's market was going 
to last forever. Waters’ ads were headlined: 
“We're the folks from out West—and we say 
‘thanks, please,’ and ‘much obliged.’ ” 
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Another ad was headlined: Do impolite 
waiters drive you crazy?" = 

The results were terrific. Scores of people 
jammed the Waters retail sales floor and 
service department. Many people wrote let- 
ters. One came from the National Restau- 
rant Association protesting about the im- 
polite waiters headline. But even some 
waiters bought cars. So telling the story 
of your store can pay off. 

One of the most frequently heard words 
in selling is, No.“ 

How many of us could call ourselves sales- 
men if we accepted “no” for an answer? 
How many of us, ourselves, are inclined to 
say “No” the first time, before we've been 
convinced? It's only human to say No“ 
and every good salesman expects it. 

That's where your “yes, but“ comes in. 
That's where you switch your talk to where 
you are treating that customer like a po- 
tential buyer. 

Claire Briggs, one of Chrysler's topmen, 
always emphasizes to his dealers, “Just get 
the prospect around to talking about what 
color he or she would like on their new 
car. When you reach that point, the sale 
is made.” 

Then there's that other factor of the 
successful retail salesman's personality, sin- 
cerity. There's hardly any substitute. 
Being honest and forthright. This again 
creates confidence. Telling the truth— 
sometimes even when it hurts—pays off. 


Because it's when your customer is con- 


vinced of your sincority that he will believe 
what you tell him and in what you sell him. 

It's good old-fashioned American sales- 
manship in which the retailer is foremost, 
which has kept us prosperous, pulled us out 
of depressions, and generated the income 
and the taxes which make possible the in- 


dustrial plant which has won two great 
wars in our time—and keeps us strong 
today. 

It’s mass salesmansbip— advertising 


which keeps the wheels of mass production 
rolling. And it's when those wheels stop 
when people don't buy that we have unem- 
ployment and economic problems. 

Remember it’s advertising which makes 
possible our free press and don't let anyone 
forget it. When people start tinkering with 
our system of free enterprise, our free press 
is in jeopardy as well as the system which 
has made the USA not only the most pros- 
perous country in the world but allows us to 
give away billions to help keep others free. 

Now I'd like to pay tribute to American 
salesmanship. 

I now proposed that we establish a U.S. 
salesman’s hall of fame and enshrine 
there the busts of our great salesmen. I 
now nominate the first three members, the 
three greatest American salesmen of the 
20th century. Š 

First President John F. Kennedy. No 
matter what your politics, let's give credit 
where it’s due. John F. Kennedy has proven 
himself today’s No. 1 salesman. 

Now I nominate President Kennedy to this 
position, despite the fact that I’m a Re- 
publican, a publisher of an Independent- 
Republican newspaper, and a resident of 
Vermont—a Republican State. And I'm on 
record as being against a great many of his 
policies. Nevertheless, John F. Kennedy 
gained top honors when he sold himself to 
the greatest market in the world, the United 
States. He did what every top salesman 
must do; he accomplished the impossible. 

They said a Catholic couldn't be elected 
President. That was a real sales objection. 
John F. Kennedy sold himself so well the 
religious issue was submerged. 

They said he was young and inexperienced. 
He projected an image of maturity which 
overcame that objection. 

Every salesman has different techniques. 
J FX. sells positively, dynamically and boldly. 
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I'm afraid I don’t know Mr. Kennedy's 
real feelings about business, He has cer- 
tainly demonstrated, however, a real appreci- 
ation and know-how in using two of the 
most important tools of successful business, 
salesmanship and advertising. 

Good advertising means the adroit use of 
mass communications. 

In the case of the U.S. Government, there 
isn't an advertising budget as in England. 
Space and time just come naturally. 

We have to give John F. Kennedy top 
honors on using his media in the best tradi- 
tions of American salesmanship—and ad- 
vertising—eyen if you, like I, don't always 
agree with what he’s selling. 

All I can say is, the Republicans are going 
to have to produce a better salesman than 
Mr. Kennedy if they ever hope to get back 
into the White House. 

Sure, Mr. Kennedy just made the Presi- 
dency by a slim margin, There's another 
salesman's moral in that: Second best doesn't 
count. 

If, as President Kennedy said the other 
day, he is ready to step out of the white 
House any time the United States doesn't 
want him there, I want him to know there 
will always be a job open for him on the 
Burlington Free Press. And Vermont is A 
pretty good place in which to live, even 
it is Republican. 

Nomination No. 2 for the salesmen's hall 
of fame is ex-President Dwight D. Fisenhow- 
er. He is a different sales type. He exudes 
quiet confidence, sincerity, and warm friend- 
liness, all of which is wrapped up in that 
marvelous “Eisenhower smile.” 

In addition to also selling himself to the 
American people, he accomplished what, per- 
haps, was even a more difficult sales job, 
during World War II. 

He sold the British and the Free French 
as well as our own general staff, on friendly 
cooperation. Millions in men, money, an 
equipment—as well as the free worid were 
at stake. Ike even sold the British on in- 
vading where and when he wanted to in- 
vade. That was a selling job hardly without 
equal. y 
Nomination No. 3 for our salesmen's hall 
of fame is the late Pranklin D. Roosevelt- 
He was the great persuader. He was the 
personification of the “soft sell,“ coupled 
with hard appeals targeted right at the 
hearts of most Americans. He phrases 
ring in our ears, Most of his innovations 
and ideas are still with us. He was the 
master salesman of them all, 

The greatest living salesman in Europë 
today can't even speak English. I refer to 
Nikita Khrushchey. He's the personification 
of the salesman who successfully promotes 
a pig-in-the-poke—communism, 

The product he is selling is phony, But 
the way he sells it has an irresistible appeal 
to millions. 

If you have nothing and somebody offers 
you something, it appears that you will be 
getting something extra you've never had 
before. That's the big Communist appeal 
to the millions of underprivileged of the 
world. Only when communism takes over do 
the buyers find it wasn’t as adve 
Then it’s too late. 

Despite the fact that the United States has 
undoubtedly the finest advertising and publie 
relations brains in the world, we still haven't 
found out how to best project our image 
abroad, 

The Russians do their selling at the grass- 
roots. Their salesmen are working day and 
night abroad—concentrating on the little 
people—and there are more of them tha® 
anybody. They sell communism on a 
that the illiterate masses understand, or 
think they understand. 


Most of our selling is at middle and top 
level. We haven't yet found out how tO 
penetrate down to the masses of the world 
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With the American story. It's the biggest 
Selling challenge of our times. 

So, gentlemen, remember, it's not only 
retail salesmanship which helps make your 
Community great, it's salesmanship which 
makes the world go around. And, if you 
Erow to be a great enough salesman, you, too, 
Can be President. 


Farmers, the Backbone of Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article entitled, 
“Farmers, the Backbone of Our Nation,” 
Which was written by Mr. James C. Wil- 

n, manager, of the Evans County, 
Ga., ASCS Office. 

The article follows : 

FARMERS, THE BACKBONE OF Our NATION 


(By James C, Wilkinson, Evans ASCS County 
office manager) 

I sincerely believe that if every person 
living in the United States today, regardless 
Of his or her status in life, would stop and 
think for a minute, they would realize that 
the farmers of these United States are the 
backbone of our Nation and probably of the 
entire world. They represent only a small 
Portion of our total population but produce 
enough food and fiber to insure the security 
ot all of us. 

Many articles have been written—mostly in 
big city newspapers or migazines—criticizing 
the assistance farmers have received through 
government price supports or subsidies. It 
is my belief that many other groups are aided 
by the Federal Government and that to pick 
Sut one single group for criticism is the most 
2 and most truly unjust act that can be 

one, 

Far too few people who sit down at the 
breakfast table each morning give one single 
thought to where their food comes from, 
They do not realize that some farmer - God 
bless him"—may have sweated blood and 
Perhaps a few tears to produce the very food 
upon which they are subsisting. And what 
® price the farmer has to pay for his ef- 
forts. He does not feel a personal sacrifice 
in his labor because it is love of the soll 
that makes him willing to take far greater 
oe after year than most of us have 

e. 


In consideration for his labor, he is prob- 
&bly the most underpaid person in this coun- 
unless he happens to operate a very 
large farm. Why, then, should he not be 
Biven some help—regardiess of from whence 
it may come? It is true that we have sur- 
Pluses of food due to the truly amazing capa- 
bility of our farmers but these surpluses 
Could be wiped out in a few minutes if we 
Should be involved in a nuclear war. Not 
Only this, but people are starving all over 
the world in spite of our surplus food. 
While I am in no position to present a 
Solution to our so-called farm problem nor 
do I possess the necessary qualifications 
for providing the answer, I do feel qualified 
to say that the American farmer should be 
Tevered with a sense of gratitude and humil- 
ity for the magnificent job he continues to do 
in spite of the criticism which has been di- 
rectly or indirectly heaped upon him. In 
Addition to their willingness to do a hard 
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job with little credit, the majority of farm- 
ers are the kindest, most generous, most 
neighborly, and the most Godfearing people 
I have ever known. If most people in the 
world could acquire the characteristics of the 
average American farmer, I feel that we could 
cease worrying about another war because 
there would be none. 

In writing this I do so, not because I am 
working for an agricultural organization but 
because all of us in the Evans ASCS county 
office consider it a privilege to serve the farm- 
ers of this county. We shall always serve 
them in as an Impartial manner as we pos- 
sibly can and will provide every available 
assistance in making sure that all benefits 
available to them are afforded them. 


The Critical Situation in 
Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr 
President, recent developments in south- 
east Asia are of deepest concern to every- 
one. We must not permit the Commu- 
nists to take over more important areas 
of the world. The struggle between the 
forces of freedom and communism in 
this world may well continue for years to 
come. The United States is placed in 
the position of assuming most of this 
responsibility with little help from other 
freedom-loving anti-Communist nations 
of the world. Our resources, both mili- 
tary and financial, are not unlimited. 
To insure our freedom, our national se- 
curity, and the goals we have undertaken 
means that the United States must use 
the best possible judgment in all its deal- 
ings with communism, particularly on 
the military front. 

I have always felt that it was a mis- 
take for the United States to become 
deeply involved in some areas such as 
Laos. There is little desire on the part 
of the Lao to even fight for freedom. 
It would be the worst place in the world 
for the U.S. military forces to engage 
those of the Communists, and particu- 
larly the Chinese Communists, in battle. 
When and if the time comes that we 
must fight the huge Communist land 
armies, let us do it on a terrain and area 
where all of the advantages are not on 
the side of the Communist forces as 
would be the case in Laos or much of this 
area. 1 

I share completely the sentiment ex- 
pressed in an editorial which appeared 
in the May 13 issue of the Grand Forks 
Herald published at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
The writer of this editorial, Mr. M. M. 
Oppegard, is recognized as not only a 
great student of international matters 
but one whose judgment is widely re- 
spected. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Grand Forks (S, Dak) Herald, 
May 13, 1962] 


Ir SEEMS TO ME 


Developments this weekend brought the 
United States to the brink of war in Laos— 
a war aimed at Communist rebels, but one 
that could embroil us with Red China. 

President Kennedy, alarmed over the de- 
terlorating situation in remote Laos, was re- 
ported to have ordered U.S. naval units into 
southeast Asia. 

Further, there were reports in Washington 
that the United States might land con- 
tingents in Thailand, if the government of 
that country asked for aid in resisting any 
Communist onslaught. 

The President's action was intended to 
support his efforts to restore the cease-fire 
truce while efforts went on to establish some 
sort of neutralist, coalition government. 

The rebels were reported more than 100 
miles- beyond the cease-fire line, pushing 
into loyalist terrltory, with possession of two- 
thirds of Laos already in their grasp. 

Units of the U.S. 7th Fleet stationed in 
the western Pacific, were reported 
toward the area involved. Included were air- 
plane carriers and supporting vessels, but 
details were lacking. 

In the force presumably were land units as 
well, for the talk of landing forces in Thai- 
land at the latter’s request would call for 
more than air units. 

This action by the President is in line 
with his early declaration regarding the 
Laotian situation that unless a settlement 
could be effected with a neutral government 
in control, we would enforce our position 
with troops. 

Except for the order to the 7th Fleet, there 
has been no information to indicate how far 
the United States will go to try to achieve its 
aim of a neutralist government. 

If the final result should be the actual use 
of American forces in combat against the 
Communist rebels, it would seem almost cer- 
tain that Red China would move into the 
fray in force. 

There is participation now by some Red 
China units, but to what extent can only 
be surmised, If the United States sends its 
forces into actual combat, it is a certainty 
that Red China would retaliate, much as it 
did in Korea. 

It would be an impossible war. The 
United States could not hope to conquer 
anything, for if the Chinese hordes were 
poured in, a struggle could go on indefinitely 
without hope of decision. 

It seems unthinkable that we would en- 
gage our might in almost inaccessible Laos 
for a showdown on the issue of communism. 
The odds would be greatly us. China 
might like it as a battle site, but certainly 
we would not, 


Contributions to Good Community 
Livi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, each 
year Oklahoma’s Farmers Union spon- 
sors a speech contest for high school 
students, This year the Oklahoma con- 
gressional delegation had the honor of 
hearing some of the student winners 
while they were here in Washington on 
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a trip that was their prize for State 
victory. 

Four young people from the Third 
Congressional District of Oklahoma par- 
ticipated in this contest, speaking on the 
contributions of various organizations 
and activities to good community living. 
All from Poteau, Okla., these young men, 
Mr. Coy Mathis, Mr. M. L. Reed, Mr, 
Tom Cherry, and Mr. Roger Webb, have 
cogently expressed not only well-con- 
sidered ideas, but an interest which is 
heartening to those of us who represent 
an older generation. If American con- 
tinues to produce young leaders of this 
caliber, we need have no fear of the 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include the follow- 
ing speeches of my young constituents 
in the RECORD. 

The speeches follow: 
How THE REA PROMOTES 

LIVING 
(By M, L. Reed) 

Friends, did yọu know where Big Cedar, 
Okla., was before President Kennedy decided 
to pay a visit to this small hamlet in south- 
eastern Oklahoma? There are some privately 
owned electric companies who did not know 
or care where it was located. The people 
are too scattered. Therefore, they are not 
interested. 

Do you know why our President made 
this visit to the Ouachita forest and the 
Winding Stair Mountains? He wanted to 
see the beautiful scenery of course, but he 
also wanted to sce the progress which is be- 
ing made in this virtually untapped won- 
derland. } - 

Who is responsible for the new highways, 
parks, and yes, even the electric lines which 
he saw? Do you think private companies 
would have extended their lines into this 
area? If you do, well, you either haven't 
been to Big Cedar, or you do not know the 
policies of privately owned power companies. 
Beautiful as. this area is, it is not exactly 
overcrowded, and it never will be if you wait 
on some of our private power companies to 
help to develop it. 

But the old REA boys had been there. 
Yes, sir. There were their lines going up 
and down those beautiful mountainsides. 
They were not afraid that something would 
jump out of the trees on their backs. They 
were carrying electricity to those who really 
needed it, because the iceman did not get 
by some of these places very often. The 
REA is partiy responsible for the develop- 
ment of this and a lot of other remote areas. 

Now, the privately owned companies say 
that the REA may have been good, at one 
time, but that it has now served its purpose 
and that their lines should be turned over to 
private companies. Believe it or not, former 
President Eisenhower would have given REA's 
holdings to them, but then he never came to 
southeastern Oklahoma. Can you picture 
Dwight D. Eisenhower at Big Cedar, Okla.? 
For some reason I just can not seem to get 
this picture, any more than I can imagine a 
privately owned telephone company string- 
ing telephone wires in a remote area such as 
this. 

I wish I bad not mentioned telephones. 
They are an irritating thought to a lot of 
people in our area. The B. & P.W. Club. 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, had 
one of their women speakers before a group, 
doing some bragging about how important 
women are, professionally that is, and this 
lady said, “What if the 29 million women 
who work failed to report tomorrow. 
Wouldn't that be a mess? Why you couldn't 

telepho: 


Goop COMMUNITY 


even make a long distance me call.” 
Some fellow in the back of the audience 
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popped right up from his seat and said, “If 
you will just think about our telephone sery- 
ice for a moment, it is a mess, and I'm not so 
sure that you could make a long distance 
call, in the near future, even if the women 
did show up for work.” 

If the service is still this bad in a county 
seat town, even though we pay enough for 
good service—$5.80 per month for a resi- 
dential phone—I am not willing to say that 
the REA’s work has been finished in all rural 
areas, 

Yes, you Farmers Union members have 
been right in promoting the REA, soll con- 
servation, co-op insurance, and in your work- 
ing with young people through all these 
years, You have helped to promote good 
community living in many rural areas. We 
Future Farmers appreciate what you have 
done for us. We know our work or your 
work is not nearly finished, so long as we 
have areas like Big Cedar to be developed, 
and a telephone system such as we have in 
my hometown. 

Keep right on stringing rural electric lines 
and wires until we can at least see what 
good community living we do have and can 
telephone someone, when we want to, and 
tell them about it. x 

(Norx.— This speech was delivered before a 
Oklahoma Farmers Union group in December 
of 1961. It was later repeated before the Ok- 
lahoma congressional delegation in Washing- 
ton, D.C., at a coffee given by the Honorable 
Senator MIKE Monroney for the members of 
this annual Farmers Union tour. M. L. “Big 
Cedar” Reed who gave this speech is a junior 
in the Poteau chapter of the Future Farm- 
ers of America.) 

How We FUTURE FARMERS or AMERICA Pro- 
MOTE GOOD COMMUNITY LIVING 
(By Cay Mathis) 

Friends, President Kennedy recently said, 
“What we do in the next 10 months will de- 
termine our civilization for the next 10,000 
years." He also said that it will require the 
cooperation of the administration, Congress, 
and the American people to solve this present 
emergency. 

What all of us do during the next 10 
months will not be determined by any spur- 
of-the-moment decisions. It has already 
been largely predetermined. 

Courage. and we will need plenty of it 
in the months that lie immediately ahead, is 
a part of a greater entity called character, 
says Mr. Allen Nevins of Columbia University. 
No man without character is consistently 
courageous, just as no man of real character 
is lacking in consistent courage. In short, 
moral courage is allied with the other traits 
which make up character: Patriotism, loy- 
alty, honesty, and a frm adherence to prin- 
ciple. 

What has America done and what is she 
now doing to build character and promote 
good community living? Two of the best 
character building organizations which I 
know of are our Farmers Union and our 
Future Farmers of America. Let's recall just 
a few of the things which we are doing. 

As indicated by the last line of our FFA 
motto, we are living to serve.“ This is one 
of the first things which our members learn. 

Yes, we are taught that there must be 
sense and purpose in our being here, and we 
belleve that purpose to be service to our 
fellow men. As the poet has said, Service is 
the rental I pay for the space I occupy.” 
Why occupy space in a community without 
helping by promoting good community 
living? 

The Farmers Union has used ‘““Gocd Com- 
munity Living” as a speech topic for several 
years now. During the past 3 years, five 
members from our chapter have won the 
Washington trip which you sponsor each 
spring. Why did these boys win? I made 
an effort to find out why each of them won, 
and frankly, I do not believe it was their 
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great speaking ability, even though they 
were probably quite good. I believe they 
won because they were sold on what they 
had to say. These boys believe in soll con- 
servation, the rural electric cooperatives, the 
FFA, and they believe in the Farmers 
Union and what you are doing to build char- 
acter in the young people of America, I also 
believe that your efforts with boys such as 
these, down through all these years, will 
affect some of the decisions which America 
will haye to make during the next 10 
months. 

The Farmers Union and the FFA made 
some decisions and set our course a long 
time ago, even before I was born, Because 
these decisions were basically sound, we need 
not now make any radical change in our 
course because of the present or any other 
emergency, and we are glad we do not need 
a crash program for Farmers Union 
Oklahoma's Future Farmers; we are glad 
that our only major farm problem is one of 
surplus; and we are glad that Farmers Union 
has taken the time to build character in the 
young people of America. 

Russia is definitely not as good at farm 
production as we are, and she does not have 
anything which will even compare to our 
organizations when it comes to building 
real character or making her communities 
really better. In fact, she is presently build- 
ing 25 miles of a high wall, two barbed- 
wire entanglements, digging a deep, wide 
ditch, and patrolling this entire area with 
orders of “shoot-to-kill,” in order to keeP 
the people there so that they may enjoy 
the advantages of Communist society. 

What real incentive does the Communist 
have to encourage him to “participate in 
worthy undertakings for the improvement of 
either his agriculture or his community“? 

What does he have “that will really devel- 
op character, train for useful citizenship» 
and foster patriotism”? 

If we Americans will only return to those 
Christian principles which made this coun- 
try 80 great, if we will only follow the rec- 
ommendations of Farmers Union, and our 
FFA and promote good community living: 
we need not suffer any anxieties. 

Therefore, there will continue to be 3 
Farmers Union, a Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, and all of those principles for which our 
organizations stand. We will still be here 
next year, and the next, and for 10,000 years 
to come. We will always continue to promote 
good community living. 

(Nore—This speech was given by Coy 
Mathis, a junior in the Poteau, Okla., chap- 
ter of the Future Farmers of America.) 

How Son Conservation HELPS Promote Goo? 
COMMUNITY LIVING 


(By Tom Cherry) 

Friends, soil erosion and a need for good 
community living is as old -as agriculture: 
Erosion started when the first rain struck 
the first furrow turned by a crude implement 
in the hands of prehistoric man. When Cain 
slew his brother Abel, it made it crystal 
clear that man must learn to get along with 
man. Both of these struggles will continue. 
as long as there is land and man to inhabit 
the land. 

Out of the long list of nature's gifts tO 
man, none is perhaps so essential to human 
life as soil and topsoil; the most vital part 
of soil lies at an average depth of only 7 OF 
8 inches over the face of the land. We 
dependent upon this few inches for thos? 
things which are really essential—food- 
clothing, and shelter. Our topsoil, plus the 
spirit of the farmers who tend it, Is our true 
wealth. Both must be preserved if we are 
to promote good community living. 

Soil erosion is always followed by human 
erosion. When your soil leaves, so do your 
churches your schools, and your communi- 
ties. Do you know of any abandoned farms 
hear your home? Do you know of any coun- 
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try church houses which are now little more 

places in which the birds roost? Has 
there been any consolidation of schools in 
Jour county? Let me ask you, which left 
first, the topsoil, or the people? How much 
more soil—how many more farmers can we 
Safely afford to lose? 

Consider the following statements which 

ve appeared in our press: “Booming pop- 
Uulation poses serious threat“: “Our popu- 
lation in the United States is increasing at 
the rate of 2,900,000 additional mouths to 
feed annually”; “Our farmers are being 

uidated too fast—we may have to call 
Upon them in the near future, and they 
Will not be there”; “It is entirely possible 

t we may be faced with a food shortage 

these United States within the next 10 
Years,” 

Yes, consider such statements carefully: 
It is vital to our national life that we find 

right answers, and soon, 

There are no magical or easy solutions. 

ers Union and the FFA will just keep 

On doing what we have always done, and try 

to do it even better. Our organizations 

Tealized a long time ago that we must take 

care of our soll, and our farmers. We are 

th action groups. We know that if we 
Practice it—we do not have to preach it. 

What do we practice? 

FFA boys have land judging schools and 
Contests. We thoroughly study all phases 
Of soll conservation and attempt to apply 
them on our home farms. 

Many of our farmers are cooperators with 
Our local soll conservation district. 

We are learning to do by doing. 

We do everything we can to work with all 
. — groups in promoting good community 

Wing. 


Farmers Union co-op's help make it pos- 
Sible for their members to practice more 
Soll conservation by making some of the 
Materials needed available to them at re- 
duced prices. Farmers Union fights our leg- 
Islative battles for soil conservation, voca- 

al agriculture, REA, or anything and 
Lrerything which will help the family type 
farmer. 

Farmers Union has probably done more 
to help keep the small farmer on the land 

any other organization, and they have 
it against great odds, Ezra Taft Benson 
tor one. 

The FFA and the Farmers Union are both 

growing in Oklahoma, and as we con- 
tinue to grow, we will continue to promote 
ine conservation and good community liv- 

One of my 80 years “young” friends re- 
ently said, “Oh, we have progressed all right. 

è have a lot of new gadgets, our children 
80 into town to school each day, and most 
Of their parents go into town all day also,” 

added humorousiy. “We have more lei- 
‘ure, but we do not have as much good 
Community living as we had 20, 30, or 40 
Years ago. People do not have time for, or 
Seemingly care for, their fellow man. I have 
never seen them so dissatisfied, so worried, 
{f not actually scared.” 

There is food for thought in my friend's 

Statements, and I am very glad that we have 

Farmers Union and the Future Farmers 
Of America to help prevent a part of this 
human corrosion, It is not enough that our 
Nation know how to produce—we must also 
know why we produce. 


How Som CONSERVATION Promores Goon 
COMMUNITY LIVING 


(By Roger Webb) 
Friends, Oklahoma has lost one farm every 
ye. minutes, day and night, for the past 25 
árs 


While the United States might get along 
pithout Oklahoma’s farm production for a 
ew months, Oklahoma certainly cannot get 

g without it. Just think what it would 
do to the economy of our State if you should 
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stop the more than $600 million of farm in- 
come which we receive each year. 

Poteau lost our Plastex plant, which em- 
ployed from 70 to 100 people, and some of 
our people thought that we were ruined, but 
we lose that many farmers in LeFlore Coun- 
ty every year, and no one seems to notice it, 
We lost 15 people in a tornado at Howe, 
Okla., and it made the national news, but 
our county has lost 15,000 in population 
(mostly farmers); and very few of our own 
citizens are fully aware that it has happened, 
Art Linkletter is right. People are funny. 

Soil erosion is undoubtedly responsible for 
a lot of this farm population loss, and it is 
much the same throughout these United 
States. 

Fortunately, not everyone has been sleep- 
ing soundly. Farmers Union, our Future 
Farmers of America, and our soil conserva- 
tion districts have long recognized this vil- 
lain for what soil erosion really is, the biggest 
threat to good community living. When 
these good organizations saw our rural areas 
strangling to death, when they saw more 
rural school and church houses being aban- 
doned, when they saw entire communities 
disappear before this devouring monster, 
they began giving the alarm, and they have 
been sounding the siren and ringing the bell 
ever since, 

Had it not been for Farmers Union, and 
our FFA, and the soil conservation dis- 
tricts, our good community living would 
not be as good as it is today. How can a 
people support their churches, their schools, 
even themselves, after their topsoil is gone? 

Soil conservation is one thing which we 
can do something about, and it is really 
quite simple. Furthermore, as the Soil Con- 
servation Service says, “Soil conservation 
doesn't cost—it pays.” 

We need to conserve more barnyard 
mariure, and manure from the broiler houses 
in our area. We need to plant more legumes 
and soil conserving crops. We need to use 
each acre of agricultural land according to 
its capabilities. We need to realize that 
our topsoil is a sacred trust and that we are 
morally obligated to keep it as productive 
as possible. 

A farmer has two things to sell. His labor 
and the productivity of his soil. If he loses 
the productivity of his soll, he can not sup- 
port good community living. It is not 
enough to want something, you must also 
be able to pay for it. 

We are thankful to the Farmers Union 
for the many things which you have done 
and are doing. We believe it will help rural 
America and that rural America will help to 
meet the present national emergency. Let 
us join hands with you in promoting soil 
conservation and good community living. 

(Nore.—This speech given by Roger Webb, 
sophomore, Poteau, Okla., high school.) 


Address by the British Ambassador at a 
Meeting of the English-Speaking Union 
in Lonisville, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the excellent address made by 
His Excellency Sir David Ormsby-Gore, 
British Ambassador, before the meeting 
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of the English-Speaking Union, which 
was held at the Brown Hotel in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Monday, May 7, 1962. . 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR, THE 
RIGHT HONORABLE Sm DAVID ORMSBY-GORE, 
K. C. M. G., AT A LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION IN THE BROWN 
3 LOUISVILLE, ON MONDAY, May 7, 
Our Prime Minister once described Anglo- 

American relations as an art “which must 

be constantly practiced and never taken for 

granted.” You are successfully bringing 
together those who enjoy practicing this 
art and uniting as a force in your commu- 
nity those who are determined that Anglo- 
American relations must never be taken 
for granted. This is a matter of no little 
importance to both our Governments, for 
in a democracy the extent to which public 
opinion is influenced in this way sets the 
limits within which our statesmen can 
translate national policies into reality. This 
is not only a matter of common heritage, 
common stock, and common purpose al- 
though all these things are extremely im- 
portant to us. It also corresponds to the 
dictates of commonsense, for the gravity 
and complexity of the present international 
situation imposes interdependence upon us, 
not only as an ideal to which we aspire, but 
as a fact of life which commonsense must 


INTERDEPENDENCE 


This interdependence is the most im- 
portant factor in Anglo-American relations 
today. It also dominates the relationship 
of all the nations of the free world in a way 
that it has never done before, because it 
derives from a change in the balance of 
power in the world which is the first subject 
I would like to discuss with you today. 

It affects all the great powers including 
the United States in one way or another. 
I can, however, best illustrate it by con- 
trasting our own position with that which 
we occupied only just over half a century 
ago. We then had under our direct rule 
the largest empire the world has ever known. 
We feit strong enough at that time not to 
need any alliances. Indeed, the Prime 
Minister of that day, Lord Salisbury, often 
referred to the fact that we required what 
he called no entangling alliances on the 
continent of Europe. In a sense we were 
at that time isolationists. It was a dif- 
ferent kind of isolationism from that which 
at the same date determined U.S. policy. 
We had not, as it were, cut ourselves off 
from the rest of the world in order to 
cultivate a richly endowed garden at home. 
We were deeply involved on every con- 
tinent, and in every ocean. But we did not 
consider it necessary or wise to form al- 
liances and this ability to act alone was 
really a measure of our exceptional power. 
After the First World War this situation 
changed rapidly, Our whole defensive pos- 
ture began to make very little sense without 
allies. From then until the present day 
we have had to recognize the fact that we 
cannot any longer defend ourselves against 
potential aggressors except in alliances with 
other nations. 

The defence policies of the other great 
powers on the continent of Europe have 
gone through a similar transformation. It 
is true that even in the 1930's it was pos- 
sible for a country like Nazi Germany by 
immense exertion to challenge the world for 
a number of years. That means they had 
the power, to put into action enough fleets, 
armies, tactical and strategical air forces to 
fight alone if necessary. Today neither 
Germany nor any other European country 
is in that position and they too have all been 
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obliged to form defensive alliances and to 
share out the tasks for the protection of 
Western Europe. 

Now finally with the development of in- 
tercontinental weapons of mass annihilation 
and the worldwide expansion of the East- 
West struggle into every field of interna- 
tional activity, it has become impossible 
even for the two greatest powers in the 
world, the United States and the Soviet 
Union to defend themselves in isolation 
and they too have become deeply involved in 
collective security arrangements with all the 
responsibilities and limitations upon in- 
dependent action that this entalia. 

All this involves a great change in the 
balance of power and international relation- 
ships and it has come about in a compara- 
tively short period of time over the last 50 
years, For Britain, the United States, and 
the other leading nations of the free world 
it means that we have to work closely to- 
gether all the time day in and day out, mu- 
tually planning and coordinating our poli- 
cies, sharing our responsibilities and pooling 
our economic and military resources to an 
extent which would have seemed inconcelv- 
able for any two nations or any group of 
nations before World War II. 


NATIONALISM 


Whilst the major industrial powers of the 
West have been moving towards an inter- 
dependence which must inevitably involve 
certain limitations upon national sovereignty, 
the less developed areas of Asia and Africa 
have been swept by a wave of nationalism, 
a surge towards independence, comparable 
to that which transformed Europe a century 
ago and led to the creation of a single state 
in Italy and a unified Germany. 

This is one of the most important under- 
lying trends of the history of the last 20 
years and I should like to examine it for a 
moment particularly as it affects the policy 
of my own country in certain territories 
which are not yet wholly independent. 

Nationalism involves adjustments and 
sometimes painful adjustments, but first let 
us recognize certain benefits which nation- 
ülism brings. The formation of a nation 
state whether it be in Europe or Asia is a 
necessary first step to the creation of a 
modern society. You necd some sense of 
patriotism and service to the country to 
provide stability to a modern community. 
‘This is a natural stage of development which 
must be gone through, Then when this 
stage is completed nationalism constitutes 
n very real barrier against external subversion 
and against direct aggresion. 

A good example was that of Tito’s Yugo- 

slavia directly after the war. For a time 
that country appeared to be firmly embedded 
in the Communist bloc. But the sense of 
patriotism of the Tugoslars was so strong 
that eventually they refused to be dictated 
to by the Soviet Union. Despite their limited 
military and economic resources they resisted 
tremendous pressures from the Communist 
bloc. 
We saw a more recent example of the 
strength of nationalism and the determina- 
tion of a people to run their own affairs 
only last year. Then Syria, after having 
been incorporated In the United Arab Re- 
public for 3 or 4 years insisted on setting 
up their own state again and on running 
their own lives. 

Nationalism is a very powerful force in 
the world today and we have to take full 
account of it. Its momentum over the past 
15 years is demonstrated by the fact that 
we have seen 50 new countries become mem- 
bers of the United Nations Organization. 
Since the end of World War IT nine new na- 
tions in which live no less than 600 million 
people have emerged from the British 
Empire. i 

When attacked by the Soviet Union I can 
asture you that we do not feel ashamed of 
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our record in adjusting ourselves to this 
force and in helping to promote these na- 
tions to self-government and full independ- 
ence. In fact our practical achievements 
in working with the peoples of our former 
dependencies to set up parliamentary gov- 
ernments, civil services, and legal systems 
in these new countries has I believe been 
one of our most important contributions to 
political evolution in the 20th century. It 
is no easy task as we have seen from exam- 
ples elsewhere, to bring about the transfer 
from dependent status to independence at 
such a time and in such a way as to guar- 
antee law and order and justice within the 
borders of a newly created nation, It is dif- 
ficult for us Mving in long-established so- 
cieties to appreciate how much time, skill 
and painstaking effort are required to build 
up the forces for order and unity in this way. 

At the risk of sounding a little boastful 
may I make this point about our response to 
the challenge involved in the present surge 
toward nationalism throughout the world. 
Mr. Khrushchev now poses as the grand 
champion of anticolonialism and attempts 
to cast us as its opponent. But no pre- 
vious empire in history has trained so many 
subject peoples more carefully in the arts 
of responsible self-government or handed 
over power to them more extensively. 

Meanwhile alongside the list of nations 
which have been promoted to Independence 
with our guidance is another melancholy 
list of those who have lost all or most of 
their freedom, to Communist domination in 
the past 20 years. The Baltic States; the 
Eastern European satellites; half of divided 
Germany, divided Korea, and divided Viet- 
nam. In all some 100 million people have 
suffered in this way. 

Our work in this fleld of leading countries 
to independence is not yet complete, and I 
should like to give you one word of warning. 
It is that we now approach the most difficult 
and dangerous stage of the journey. Up to 
now we have been dealing with countries 
which are, to a large extent, homogeneous. 
The countries to whom we have still to grant 
independence are, for the most part, those 
which contain multiracial societies of Euro- 
peans, Asians, and Africans, such as Kenya 
and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. There you have communities in which 
a great deal of economic wealth has been 
promoted by a European settler population. 
If we rush these countries too quickly into 
independence it may well be that the Euro- 
pean population will leave the country in 
large numbers and the economy will collapse. 
It is a difficult task to decide at just what 
moment it is right to grant a country Inde- 
pendence before the various communities 
develop a sense of partnership with each 
other. That sense of partnership was created 
in another African country, Tanganyika. 
thanks to the moderation and good sense of 
all the members of its multiracial commu- 
nity, and in these circumstances we made 
no attempt to delay the grant of independ- 
ence there. This then, I think, is further 
proof that we do not intend to delay the 
independence of Kenya or of the other multi- 
racial dependencies in Central Africa for 1 
day after we can feel reasonably certain that 
they can go forward to assure ali their people 
a viable and expanding way of life without 
fear of oppression from within or without. 
I hope that we shall have the sympathy of 
the American people whilst we endeavor to 
steer a course which we believe to be both 
prudent and morally right. 

It is important to remember, however, that 
this problem of helping the peoples of Asia 
and Africa to nationhood in peace and in 
freedom is one which would present a chal- 
lenge to the will, the patience, and the ca- 
pabilities of the more advanced nations, 
whether or not the world was divided as it 
is so tragically divided by the East-West 
struggle. In all these matters I suggest that 
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we should avoid being all the time mesmer- 
ized by what the Communists are doing or 
by our fears of what they are going to do 
next. There are a great many things that 
we can do every single day for ourselves 
which will improve cur chances of coming 
out victorious in this struggle. 

Let me now consider some of these. Of 
course, first and foremost, there is the neces- 
sity for us to maintain and strengthen out 
defensive alliances. This Is such an obvious 
fact that I do not propose to dwell on it this 
afternoon, 

Then there is, of course, the need to put 
our own house in order. That is to saß, 
within our own countries we must see that 
we build a just and compassionate society 
which appeals to the rest of the world. It 
is not going to be good enough simply to 
show the world what material advantages 
we can achieve by a system of free enter- 
prises. The basis of our society is a moral 
one and we must demonstrate to the world 
that there is more to the civilization of the 
free world than the mere consuming of more 
and more goods and the employment of more 
and more services. 

Thirdly there is much we can do to in- 
crease the economic strength and the pro- 
ductive capacity of the free world. One 
the most successful achievements of the 
Western World has been the creation 
the phenomenal economic growth of the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community known as thé 
Common Market, There is only time for me 
to say a brief word about the decision of mY 
Government to apply for membership in this 
community and about the present state 
the negotiations. 

This decision, of course, involves one of 
the most fundamental changes of policy in 
the whole of British history. If we are able 
to join the Common Market it would result 
in far-reaching adjustments to the pattern 
of trade, not only between Britain and West- 
ern Europe but also between this combina- 
tion and the United States, the members of 
the Commonwealth and other trading na- 
tions. It is an extremely delicate problem 
for us because we have to assure our part- 
ners in the Commonwealth that the condi- 
tions under which we may enter the Com- 
mon Market will not do unacceptable 
damage to their economies, Therefore Wë 
have been engaged for some months in very 
careful negotiations with the members 
the Common Market. Eventually we plan 
to discuss the whole subject with the Prim® 
Ministers of the Commonwealth in Septem- 
ber when our discussions with the Common 
Market countries should have been nearly 
completed. Our entry would then have to 
Then there will be certification. It is un 
likely that all these processes can be com“ 
be debated and yoted upon in Parliament 
pleted before 1963. That is the position. 

If, however, all these negotiations are suc- 
cessfully concluded and we join the Com- 
mon Market, then certain other countries in 
Western Europe are expected to follow out 
example. The end results should be within 
a decade that Western Europe will become 4 
third great power, and third great commu’ 
nity comparable to the United States or tI 
the Soviet Union. Its population will be 
greater than either; its productive capacity 
will be greater than that of the Soviet 
Union, somewhat less, but not so very much 
less than that of the United States. 

There is only time for me to make tw? 
points about the probable effects of 
development upon the United States. 

First, It is our belief that the policies which 
will be followed by the en Common 
Market should be liberal, extrovert, outward 
looking. This is our best hope of resolving 
the problems which must arise from the en“ 
try into the Market of Britain with all its 
long-established trading relationships with 
the United States and the Commonwealth. 
Our objective all along has been to reduce 
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barriers to trade within Europe and through- 
Out the free world, and I believe that our 
uence within the Common Market should 
continue to be directed to this end. Our 
Objective has been to unite and not to 
divide, whether the threatened division can 
across Europe or down the Atlantic. Our 
is that narrow protectionist policies 
Will be discarded by all the industrial coun- 
tries. For it is through a general expansion 
the total volume of free world trade that 
the changes in trading and production pat- 
terns caused by the formation of this great 
on Market in Europe can be made 
advantageous to all. 

My second and final point is this: I know 

t there has been fear expressed that the 
Creation of this superpower in Western 
Europe may lead to the gradual emergence 
Sf what is sometimes called a third force 

the world, a force which might turn its 
on its friendship with the United States 

and try and act as a sort of an honest broker 
between the United States and the Soviet 
nion. I do not believe that there is any 
toom in the world for such a third force 
and I can assure you that in Britain there 
u no thought of trying to organize Western 
in such a way that it can turn its 

back on its partners across the North At- 

Ntic. British influence will certainly be 
*xerted to see that the Atlantic Alliance is 
Maintained. But we do believe that a strong 
and vigorous Europe adds immensely to the 
Strength and the potential of the North 
Atlantic Alliance, and of the free world, 

I do not believe that for us there is any 

for a neutral position in the struggle 
We face in the world between Communist to- 
tarianism on the one hand and free demo- 
ffatic societies on the other. I do not be- 
lieve there is room for a neutral position 
between a society which makes men and 
Women subservient to the state and a so- 
Clety which believes in the supreme impor- 
ce of the individual and holds that the 
state is created in order to serve him. 

I can assure you that in this struggle 
Which is likely to last for many years to 
Come, Great Britain will be a wholehearted 

ter and ally of the United States. 

U we exert ourselves, if we do our duty in 

struggle, I have not the slightest doubt 
that we will come out victorious. 


Dr. Walter Judd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
George E. Sokolsky: 

[From the Washington Post, May 16, 1962] 
De. WALTER Jupp 


{By George E. Sokolsky) 

= Few Members of the House of Represent- 
tives ever build a national following or 
Claim a national reputation. The House 
" the Nation and achieves it by having 
d variety of Members, some educated, others 
ull; some interested in certain problems, 
ers only interested in their own election. 
Rach represents a comparatively small area 
— a small part of the total population. 
device for forming the House of Repre- 
tentatires was designed to bring these per- 

ns close to the people. 
bere Warrer Jupp hails from Minnesota but 
experience has been enormous. He has 
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been & Protestant medical missionary in 
China, devoted to the Chinese people. The 
Communists imprisoned him, but he was 
repatriated by the Japanese. Since return- 
ing to the United States, Dr. Jupp has given 
up his medical practice and has devoted 
himself to politics. One of the country's 
most brilliant speakers, he has traveled over 
the land, telling the story of China, of the 
Communists and of the need for the United 
States to defend itself against a conspiracy 
of conquest. 

His firsthand account of what the Com- 
munists have done in China has had no bet- 
ter reporter. He has been elected to the 
House of Representatives 10 times, serving 
for 20 years and the probability is that, with 
great effort, he could be elected again. His 
district has been reapportioned in an out- 
rageous manner with the object of eliminat- 
ing Dr. Jupp. 

Perhaps the politicians of the Minnesota 
Legislature do not appreciate that their State 
is honored by such a Representative as 
Warrer Jupp, whose reputation is interna- 
tional and whose standing in the Congress 
exceeds the size of his district or the func- 
tion of his office. 

Few men are prophets among their own 
people and it is likely that to his constitu- 
ency Dr. Jupp is just another Republican 
politician. In him, they have a profound 
thinker, a leader in the intellectual renals- 
sance of this country, a person of such ex- 
perience as few Americans have had. His 
departure from the House of Representatives 
will be a loss to the United States. 

One of the weaknesses of our relations 
with the Far East is that since the 1930's, 
our Government has eschewed counsel with 
those who have long lived in Far Eastern 
countries and who have been close to the 
peoples of those lands. “The Old China 
Hand,” for instance, was regarded so un- 
favorably during the Roosevelt administra- 
tion that a wealth of experience was lost. 

Dr. Watter Jupp went into the Congress 
where he could not be ignored. He took to 
the lecture platform. He forced the truth 
about China into the open and his wit- 
nessing to the truth forced the liars and 
hypocrites to flee before him. 


Telling the U.S. Story to the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the efforts 
of communism to export its ideology and 
subvert the world has required renewed 
U.S. action to sell the story of the ideas 
and ideals of freedom. 

Despite highly deyeloped know-how in 
selling techniques at home, however, we 
regrettably have not as yet become mas- 
ters of this techniques abroad. 

For this reason, Lin the past—have 
made the following recommendations: 

First. Establishment of an Ideological 
Warfare Agency for better correlating 
U.S. external-internal programs—now 
scattered among several agencies—in 
conducting more effective ideological 
warfare; and 

Second. Creation of a Citizens’ Coun- 
cil for mobilizing the best brains and 
know-how in the country for winning 
the battle for freedom, 
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Unfortunately, reports continue to 
come back to us that the United States, 
too often, comes out second-best in the 
ideological contests of the Communists. 

Recently, William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., editor in chief of the Hearst news- 
papers, published an editorial reempha- 
sizing the need for more effective efforts 
on the ideological front. 

Believing this deserves the considera- 
tion of the Congress, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed 
in the Appendix of the Recoro. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘Let's TELL OUR STORY 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor-in- 
chief, the Hearst newspapers) 

From time to time I get letters from read- 
ers who want to know whether our Hearst 
newspapers are on am extended honeymoon 
with the Kennedy administration. If it 
sometimes looks that way, it is because we 
have found more things to praise than to 
criticize in President Kennedy’s first year, 

For instance, what else can we do when as 
intimate an administration spokesman as 
the President’s brother, Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy, comes out strongly for a 
program along lines this writer has urged 
for 7 years? 

Bobby Kennedy's speech before the Asso- 
ciated Press Monday—a highlight of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 
session in New York this past week—was 
right up our alley. He called for an intensi- 
fied drive to win the minds of men in the 
cold war by telling the true story of the 
American way of life. 

Send American artists, writers, musicians, 
scholars abroad to expound our Democratic 
creed and practices, urged the Attorney Gen- 
eral; emphasize the basic United States way 
via our information agencies; and urge other 
free nations to add their Peace Corps to ours. 

I couldn't agree more with Bobby, who 
discovered on his recent Asiatic trip what our 
Hearst task force learned when we went to 
Russia first in 1955, and around the world in 
1956—that the Soviet does a far better job 
selling communism abroad than the United 
States does propagating democracy. 

One important factor the Attorney General 
didn’t include—but which has figured 
strongly in the Hearst newspapers’ proposals 
for winning the cold war—is coordination 
of all United States efforts in the propa- 
ganda battle with the Communists. A weak- 
ness of our side now is that American efforts 
are random while the Kremlin’s sales pitch 
is operated by a well-oiled machine, 

That was the gist of a speech I made in 
the National Press Club in Washington in 
February 1955, after our first Moscow visit, 
I felt so strongly then about promoting the 
American image—as I still do—that our 
papers editorialized frequently and vigor- 
ously to rouse the American people to the 
need. 

In a booklet we distributed at the time, 
there was this accurate anticipation of the 
intentions of Nikita Khrushehev's then new 
regime in Moscow: 

“If Iam right in thinking that war is no 
solution to the present struggle, and that 
Russia will not pull the trigger for various 
reasons, then we pass into the much more 
difficult battleground of peace.” 

How to cope with that? This was my pro- 

“The Western program of building armed 
strength, while fundamentally the correct 
one, should be widened into a more flexible 
and imaginative strategy for ‘competitive co- 
existence’ with the Communists in every 
field and on every front.” 
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I recommended “* * * the establishment 
of a permanent planning board commis- 
sioned to formulate an all-fields, all-fronts 
strategy. 

To further refresh our memories on the 
recommendations, I recap: 

“This board should be scrupulously non- 
partisan. It should be culled from the finest 
minds and talents available. * * * 

“No area should be neglected in this com- 
petition of two diametrically different sys- 
tems. 

“Who can doubt that America would 
emerge on top in any such competition?” 

Just as we did in our travels, the Attorney 
General ran into the paradox of paradoxes— 
the fact that the United States, which has 
spilled blood and treasure in three wars to 
rescue mankind from tyranny (a million 
casualties and $324 billion in World War IT 
alone); which has given $95 billion since 
1945 to help humans, of whatever hue, 
wherever found; which has no history of 
colonialism but conversely set a pattern of 
fighting for our own mdependence, is widely 
reviled and opposed. 

We are called selfish, materialist, imperial- 
ist, and lots of other bad names by people 
who parrot a line sold effectively by our 
Communist enemies. 

They haven't even the excuse of the sar- 
castic old Buddhist saying: “Why do you 
hate me when I haven't even tried to help 
you?” The fact is that we have helped 
and lavishly—most of the people who repeat 
Moscow's prefabricated slanders. 

Equally paradoxical is the fact that com- 
munism—which has not only failed to give 
its own people an abundant life but has 
robbed them of all freedom; which is devoted 
to godless materialism and brags of it; which 
is the expanding colonialist and imperialist 
power of our century—is hailed widely as the 
system of benevolence toward mankind. 

Of course, leaders of many nations—espe- 
cially the cynical “neutralists” like Nkru- 
mah, Sukarno, Nehru, and Nasser don't 
really believe their own blather. They 
know—damn well—that the United States 
is benevolent and the Communists are im- 


Those immoral cynics just pretend to trust 
the Soviet and mistrust us. Their version 
of the Buddhist quotation is: “But Senator, 
what have you done for me lately?” 

It isn’t those conscienceless leaders, but 
the people of the world with whom we are 
concerned when we talk of the battle for the 
minds of men. 

And it is there that—despite all our warm- 
hearted kindness—we haven't competed suc- 
cessfully with the Communists. 

As a result, the ordinary man or woman 
in the streets of Jakarta, New Delhi, Buenos 
Aires, Leopoldville, or Montevideo—even in 
many countries considered friendly allies— 
lives with the caricatured image of the 
American as a bloated capitalist. Many 
even credit the big lie that we help them 
in order to enslave them. 

That's what the Attorney General found 
abroad and why he calls for the greater ef- 
fort to tell the American story. 

The American way of life has been able 
to benefit the many under our own political 
system of democracy and under our own 
version of the capitalist system, which is of 
course a far cry from the “exploiting” capi- 
talism Karl Marx pilloried more than a 
century ago. 

In fact, the only large number of people 
who today are exploited by a privileged few— 
a la Marxian doctrine—are to be found in 
the Communist countries. In the Soviet 
and its satellites, in Red China and Cuba, 
men are enslaved, and their exploiting 
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masters are the Communist officialdom, the 
government-management class which gob- 
bles up most of what there is to go around. 

The story that needs telling is that every- 
thing the peoples of the world yearn for— 
the abundant life, education plus liberty— 
is commonplace under our American system. 

And it is a great story to tell. Sure, we 
have a few gravy spots on our escutcheon 
(like the diehard segregationists) but they 
are fewer than any other soclety’s. 

For decades we have made the error of 
trying to win the minds of men by pouring 
out aid money so they would say they like 
us. It hasn't worked. 

What we have to showcase is not our 
lovableness but our free American system. 
That's what makes our country great and 
that’s what people everywhere can copy to 
achieve the abundant, and free, life. 

While the Attorney General's speech was a 
highlight of the Newspaper Publishers Con- 
vention—the highlight was the address 
Thursday night by England's Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan. 

I haven’t the space nor the intention of 
telling you in detail what he said, but every- 
one there who saw and heard him was 
captivated by this tall, handsome, beauti- 
fully spoken British statesman and diplomat. 

His subject was the relationship over the 
centuries and the alliance today between his 
country and ours. Patiently and learnedly, 
like a kindly professor, he led his audience 
through the last three or four centuries of 
England’s history—a time during which his 
country built itself from a little island king- 
dom off the coast of Europe to the dominant 
power with the greatest empire in the world. 

During most of that period an isolationist 
minded United States of America was de- 
veloping slowly into the great industrial and 
agricultural giant that we are today. Then, 
almost overnight, historically speaking—in 
the short span of 30 years between the two 
World Wars—the world supremacy of the 
British Empire receded, while we had literally 
thrust upon us the leadership of the free 
world. 

You can well imagine that these were 
rather tortuous words for a Prime Minister 
of England to have to utter. However, he 
ran through it all with such eloquence and 
good humor—with not a trace of bitterness 
or regret in his words or manner—that it 
weas more like a brilliantly delivered history 
lecture. 

His conclusion was the simple but unas- 
sallable fact that the fortunes of our coun- 
tries are inextricably interwoven by language, 
religion, common European heritage and cul- 
ture, regard for a representative form of gov- 
ernment and love of freedom. 

The hard-to-impress newspaper audience 
stood and applauded him for at least 2 full 
minutes. 

PS—I think the following taken from 
Cardinal Spellman's invocation before the 
dinner was the most apt turn of phrase of 
the evening. 

“Guide and direct, we pray Thee O Lord, 
those who daily tell the world its own event- 
ful story, who share a great responsibility, 
the informers and formers of the public 
mind.” 

The Prime Minister's mother was an 
American (came from Indiana) and I think 
it’s something more than coincidence that 
the two great Prime Ministers of my time— 
at least the ones who seem to understand 
us best and whom we seem to understand 
best—have been Sir Winston Churchill and 
Harold Macmillan, each one-half American. 

Unquestionably the fact has served to 
bring our countries closer together with a 
much broader base of mutual understanding. 

Meeting adjourned. 


May 16 
U.N. Up fer Grabs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include two columns by Mr. George Todt 
appearing in the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner dealing with the treacherous 
action of the United Nations and the ad- 
ministration's desire to provide a mili- 
tary force under the United Nations 
which could not even be resisted by our 
own Military Establishment: 

U.N. Up FOR GRABS 
(By George Todt) 

“Control of space will be decided in the 
next decade. If the Soviets control space: 
they can control the earth. President JoHN 
F. KENNEDY. 

Recently I had the privilege of speaking 
informally with a man I consider one of 
greatest military intellects in the history 
our planet and a 100-percent American 
patriot, 

This was no less than Gen, Curtis E. Le- 
May, USAF, founder of our vitally importan 
instrument for world peace called Strategi? 
Air Command, or just plain SAC. : 

If this superlative weapon had been owned 
by the Red terror which presently 
one-third of the earth at this time, the bel 
ance which we call the free world woul 
have long since passed behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

SAC, not the United Nations, is the resl 
keeper of the peace—such as we haye now. 
U.N. FOR GRABS 


Instead of entertaining the insane notion 
of giving our Strategic Air Command to the 
United Nations someday, I would much prefer 
to give the U.N. to SAC. Or whoever mig? 
want it. d 

Let's be realistic when we live in a worl 
jungle. 

I have followed the career of General Le- 
May since World War II days. Perhaps 
other flying officer captured the imagination 
of a whole generation of young Americans 
as this tough-minded fighter. 

To the man sometimes called Old Iron” 
pants by those who know him best for 
merciless reputation of highest emiciency, 
we must acknowledge much of the credit 
for the mighty SAC “peace is our profession 
machine. z 

During General LeMay's 9 years as com 
mander of the Strategic Air Command, 4 
was built from a nucleus of about 600 Worl 
War II airplanes to an unchallengeable 
nuclear strike force of modern bombers. 

When he left SAC in 1957 to become Deputy 
Chief of Staff for the Air Force —presen = 
he is Chief of Staff in the Pentagon—? 
turned over his command at Offutt t 
Omaha, Nebr., to another equally proficie? 
officer, Gen. Thomas Power, who had bee? 
his deputy much of the previous years. 0 
the capable hands of LeMay and Power, SA å 
emerged as the primary force for wor! 
in these troubled modern times. 

QUIET SPOKEN 

What kind of man is the grim warriog 
LeMay? Is he standoffish, hard to mee ? 
Difficult to talk to, arrogant or blustery 
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Does he fit the qualifiontions of the inade- 
Quate generals we sometimes see in movies? 
I met and talked at length with him at a 
t little reception hosted by Emmett 
aughey at the Wilshire Country Club the 
the famed general addressed the Los 
le eles World Affairs Council. Many local 
ane were present. I think they all liked 


day 


Curtis LeMay is pleasant, quiet-spoken, 
*incere and completely down to earth. 
nable, friendly, regular as they come. 
intelligent authority who gives an honest 
er to an honest question. Never heard 
him raise his voice. Inspires confidence in 
his listener, Knows his air power. A man 
character, courage and commonsense. 
reat authority, great American. 

These were only a few of my notes con- 
erning my observations and some of the 
things General LeMay told me. Part of 
fhem will be revealed in subsequent articles. 

hould make interesting reading, 

Other Angelenos I talked with at the LeMay 
Teception included Howard Ahmanson, Sy 
Rartlett, John Bowles, Donald W. Douglas, 
polam H. Parker, Peter J. Pitchess, Morris 
Joxind, William Simon, H. Allen Smith, 
immy Stewart, G. C. VanCamp, Jr., and 

R. West. 
All of them were as favorably impressed 
With LeMay as I was. 
Narve AND Foot 
(By George Todt) > 
The only real disarmament will come 
When the cause for arms is removed. In our 
viet, at cause is. communism. In the So- 
s case, that cause is the free world.“ 
— Barry Goipwarter, Why Not Vic- 


Calm reappraisal of the admimistratlon's 

decent disarmament proposals at Geneva in- 

poate that the kindest thing which might 

8 about them is that they were naive, 
lish, and impractical. 

But from the standpoint of military secu- 
Of the United States and her citizens, 
© was little to be recommended—ex- 

hat. Perhaps, good intentions. The road to 
eae well paved with this substance. So 


at cal, the idea—if it could be called 
dear ns to turn over global power to the 
Old United Nations in three easy les- 
com Each of the first two stages to be ac- 
Plished in 3-year periods, apiece, the 
third one of more or less the same duration. 


ata 3.“ outlined the White House 
tement on the subject. 
PEACE (?) FORCE 
Tt Usted as examples B-52 bombers, Atlas 
Titan missiles, tanks, battleships and 
Wo. t carriers. In stage 3, the nations 
uld eliminate all nuclear weapons and 
tle all plants for producing them. 
United Nations Peace Force would 


during this stage,” reads the statement 
rom President Kennedy's office. “Stage 3: 
èt © United Nations Peace Force reaches full 


can challenge it.” 

One of the major flaws in this impractical 
58 ©8ce-its-wonderful concept is built into the 
dag Nations Charter. When Alger Hiss 
mad his Russian counterpart wrote it, they 
or e an ironclad provision that the chief 

the military section of the United Na- 
tiong Was always to be Russian. 
IVAN IN CHARGE 


tals is no joke, either. Even Gen. Doug- 

Ux: Arthur and his successors in the 
Korean war—which the United States 

bad uot to the tune of 90 percent payment— 
to report all moves to Ivgp. 
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Incidentally, one of these Russian military 
chiefs of the U.N. was no less than Dimitri 
Manuilsky, the old Bolshevik who prated to 
American Red quislings—modern Benedict 
Arnolds—in Moscow, 1931: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is Inevitable- Today we are not 
strong enough to attack. Our time will 
come in 20 or 30 years. The enemy will 
have to be lulled to sleep. There will be 
electrifying overtures and unheard of con- 
cessions. The capitalists, stupid and de- 
cadent, will rejoice to cooperate in their own 
destruction. They will leap at another 
chance to be friends. As soon as their guard 
is down, we shall smash them with our 
clenched fist.” 

HOLES-IN-HEAD PLAN 

Under this unpraiseworthy plan, engi- 
neered by our Own State Department in- 
credibly enough, the United Nations would 
become at long last a de facto world gov- 
ernment—something its afficionados have 
always proclaimed not to be their ultimate 
goal. How low, brown cow? 

What would prevent the Commies and 
‘“neutralists’ from taking over eventually 
under such a questionable setup? The West 
would be outvoted. 

What would prevent the uninspectable“ 
Reds from stashing away huge quantities of 
nuclear weapons in secret hiding places long 
before allowing a half-baked and thereby 
useless inspection on their soil? We destroy 
our arms—then what happens? Can we 
guess? 

What nation would have holes in its head 
if it handed over its superlative peacekeeping 
Strategic Air Command to the controversial 
United Nations, yet? N 


Unnecessary Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is a letter which appeared in the Chi- 
cago Sunday Tribune’s “Voice of the 
People” column, signed by Mr. Julius 
Berman, Northwest district manager of 
the Social Security Administration. 

I call this letter to the attention of 
my colleagues because it so graphically 
demonstrates the tremendously im- 
pressive job that many of our Federal 
employees are doing at all levels to es- 
tablish a better understanding between 
the general public and the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Berman is the district manager of 
the social security office in my congres- 
sional district. Ht is indeed a shining 
example of what we expect from our 
Federal employees. There is not a day 
that goes by that I do not hear from one 
of my constituents praising the efficiency 
of the social security office in my district; 
and this indeed reflects upon the high 
qualifications of leadership and admin- 
istrative ability which Mr. Berman, as 
manager of this office, has brought to 
our community. 

This letter in the Voice of the People” 
again demonstrates how alert both Mr. 
Berman and his staff are to prevent mis- 
leading information from being circu- 
lated among recipients of social security. 
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Through this letter, I am sure that Mr. 
Berman has helped avoid a great deal of 
unnecessary worry among senior citizens 
not only in my district, but in the entire 
Chicago area. 
Mr. Berman’s letter follows: 
UNNECESSARY CONCERN 


Cuicaco, May 9.—Hardly a week goes by 
without our discovering some poor soul who 
has lost some social security benefits or who 
has been unnecessarily worried about some 
aspect of his social security because of some- 
thing somebody told him. The somebody is 
always a nobody in terms of social security 
knowledge, never an official source. 

You and. your correspondent, 
(“Voice,” May 8), help spread unn 
cause for concern with publication of her 
statement “I am told that when I reach 
the age of 62 I will be able to collect a wid- 
ow’s portion, which will also be decreased 
because my husband was only 63 years old 
when he died and not the retirement age of 
65." 

The statement is incorrect. A widow's 
benefit is never reduced. Regardless of her 
husband's age at death, regardless of her 
age at the time he died, she becomes eligible 
at age 62 to 82.5 percent of her husband's 
full primary insurance amount. 

JULIUS BERMAN, 
Northwest District Manager, 
Social Security Administration, 
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Health Care for Aged: Element of 
Compulsion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
an article from the National Observe 
recently appeared in the Plattsburgh 
Press Republican newspaper entitled 
“Health Care for Aged: Element of Com- 
pulsion.” The article effectively points 
out the reasons why medical care for 
the aged should not be hastily considered 
and why the Kerr-Mills program, 
adopted in 1960, deserves a fair trial. 
I am pleased to submit the article for 
the consideration of my colleagues and 
include it in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD: 

HEALTH Care FOR AGED: ELEMENT OF 
COMPULSION 

In recent years there has been steadily 
increasing concern over our elderly citizens, 
much of it centering on whether they are 
receiving adequate health care. 

President Kennedy now is proposing ex- 
pansion of the com social security 
system to provide health benefits for the 
elderly. In this election year, many Con- 
gressmen seem to agree that something 
should be done. And the President is put- 
ting a good deal of personal pressure behind 
the program. 

Among the more ironic aspects of this sit- 
uation is that no one has any precise idea 
just how big the problem is—or rather how 
small it must be in a population of 185 
million. 

Of the 17 million people over age 65, there 
certainly are many who are perfectly capa- 
ble of caring for themselves—or have chil- 
dren who can and will accept the old family 
responsibilities. 
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In addition, private health insurance plans 
for the aged have been growing rapidly. 
The Government estimates that one of every 
two persons aged 65 or over is already 
covered by some form of private health in- 
surance. 

With unions demanding more retirement 
health benefits in their contracts with man- 
agement, some analysts estimate 90 percent 
of the elderly will be covered by some form 
of private health insurance by 1970. 

And then there are all of the existing pub- 
lic welfare programs to help provide health 
care for people really in need. 

To supplement the States’ efforts in this 
area, Congress in 1960 passed the Kerr-Mills 
Act to permit the States to offer increased 
health benefits for the aged; under this pro- 
gram, the Federal Government furnishes at 
least half of the additional funds. 

But the administration, with no better 
idea of the dimensions of the problem than 
anyone else, is convinced that new legislation 
is needed. 

No one we know of is disputing the desir- 
ability of adequate medical care for the aged. 
But the President’s proposal seems to us to 
be a curious one. 

His plan would pay no doctor bills. It 
would provide only limited hospital and 
nursing care, and that would be available 
to anyone eligible for social security, whether 
they needed financial help or not. 

Furthermore, an elderly person might have 
to pay up to $90 of his own hospital bill, 
a steep sum for someone who really is desti- 
tute. And while compulsory for social se- 
curity taxpayers, it would fail to cover the 
3 million elderly people who are not under 
the system. 

Surely this would be a clumsy approach 
to a complex and still somewhat mysterious 
problem. That is especially true at this time, 
when so much progress is being made in this 
area, both in the private and in the public 
sphere. 

Although the Kerr-Mills program is only a 
little more than a year old, more than half 
of the States already have set up programs to 
provide new benefits for those in need. And 
as more experience is gathered by private in- 
surers, more of them are certain to set up 
plans. 

Over the centuries, society has voluntarily 
shouldered the burden of caring for the 
health of its older citizens; force has played 
no role in the process. Until society shows 
some signs of slipping back into barbarism, 
we question whether there is justification for 
injecting even the principle of compulsion. 

The problem of medical care for the aged 
deserves careful attention. It’s not going to 
be solved overnight by an ill-considered elec- 
tion-year scheme, no matter how powerfully 
the politicians may feel the urge to do some- 
thing. 


Not Far Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an editorial which appeared 
recently in the Troy Record newspaper, 
Troy, N.Y., entitled “Not Far Enough.” 
The editorial outlines the position of 
the Nation’s financial institutions in re- 
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gard to the tax withholding on interest 
and dividends and includes several sound 
reasons why this provision should be 
stricken from the Revenue Act of 1962. 
I strongly oppose the provision to with- 
hold tax on dividends and interest and 
feel that it should be defeated. 
The editorial follows: 
Nor Fax ENOUGH 


The New Frontier troops have staged a 
strategie retreat from their previously held 
position on the 20 percent tax withholding 
on interest and dividends but the retreat 
hasn't gone far enough to save the proposal 
from the serious trouble it faces in the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. 

Treasury Secretary Dillon was on the firing 
line before the Senate for 3 hours without 
perceptibly improving the chances of pas- 
sage for the administration's tax bill in its 
present form., He agreed to modifications 
in the withholding proposal as well as cn 
the investment tax credit and oversea profit 
tax but the prospects for passage remain, 
as they should, very dim. 

The President has every right to fight for 
the measures he thinks the country needs 
but his performance at this week’s press con- 
ference shows he may be taking too seriously 
the admiration of those like poet Robert 
Frost who commented “Didn’t he show the 
old Irish?” after Mr. Kennedy took on the 
steel industry. The Nation’s financial in- 
stitutions have just as much right to fight 
for their views and the President does noth- 
ing to improve prospects for his legislation 
by accusing them of misleading the public. 

Replying to the charge of misleading, the 
National Association of Mutuale Savings 
Banks points out it has never called the 
tax withholding provision a new tax. It 
also reminds the President it consistently 
tells depositors they are required to pay tax 
on dividends. Samuel W. Hawley, retiring 
president of the group, says: “The only 
question we have raised is what is the best 
way to collect the tax due.“ Certainly the 
present withholding scheme is not the best 
way. 

It is ridiculous for the administration to 
contend the withholding procedure will not 
impose a heavy burden on financial insti- 
tutions, Anyone who has eyer had to wrestle 
with a single Government form knows bet- 
ter. While it is a matter of concern chiefly 
tò such institution it is also true the with- 
holding provision may drive investors into 
fields free from such requirement. 

But the real injustice would be worked 
on those who depend on interest and divi- 
dends to supplement pensions and other re- 
sources to pay their living expenses. The 
President says only 7 percent of the people 
would be affected by the withholding and 
that their incomes are high enough to pre- 
clude any hardship. We disagree. Anyone 
who has ever been near a bank on interest 
day can tell of seeing countless elderly de- 
positors presenting their deposit books to 
receive interest which is then withdrawn for 
living expenses. It does no good to say these 
depositors can secure refunds for overwith- 
held taxes. They would have been deprived 
of needed resources for the time it takes to 


- get such a refund, and this is unfair. 


No one is disagreeing with the Govern- 
ment’s claim that it is losing $800,000,000 it 
should be collecting each year in taxes on 
interest and dividends. The argument is 
that a better way must be found to avoid 
im: hardship. Isn't it possible fuller 
use of existing information, of filing proce- 
dures, and the development of automatic 
data equipment of which we've 
been told so much would provide this better 
way? 


May 16 
Balanced Budget a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, it 1s 
my firm conviction that continual deficit 
financing leads to bankruptcy. This is 
as true in the case of governments 4§ 
in the case of individuals. 

We must balance the Federal budget 
now. To this end, I have introduced leg- 
islation (H.R. 10298) which directs the 
President to submit a balanced budget 
to the Congress for each fiscal year an! 
directs the Congress to confine appro- 
priations to income. There has come 
to my attention two speeches, one bY 
former Secretary of Agriculture Era 
Taft Benson and one by U.S. Senator 
Harry F. Byrp, which point to the n 
for this legislation. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the following extracts 
from the speeches printed in the appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

Dest—ANn INCREASING THREAT 


(Extracts from address delivered by Eider 
Ezra Taft Benson, of the Council of 
Twelve, at the Brigham Young University. 
February 28, 1962) 

I speak to you today of a twofold duty 
which all of us have—a duty to our country 
as Americans, as citizens—and a duty © 
ourselves as individuals, as children of 

Never has a Nation been so blessed Wt 
productivity as we in this land. In 1961 our 
output of goods and services, based on an 
inadequate index, reached the enormous 
value of $522 billion. For 1962 it is proj 
at $570 billion based on the estimate of the 
President. There was an increase in te 
of real value of almost 50 percent in the last 
10 years. The increase in output for each 
person since 1946 has been nearly 50 
cent. (U.S. Department of Labor.) 

Whence comes this astounding capacitY 
to produce? I am deeply convinced that 
lies in the blessings of our Heavenly Father 
and in the untrammeled initiative, entet- 
prise, and freedom of our people. 

Yet, despite our wealth, our productivity: 
our material progress, do we not see signs 
of danger ahead? Do we not discern w 
healthy tendencies, perhaps even germs of 
decay, in a general weakening of some 
our oldest American traditions? We must 
ever remember that nations often sow 
seeds of their own destruction while enjoy” 
ing unprecedented prosperity. 

In the past quarter century, there has been 
a tremendous shift from individual to go 
ernmental responsibility in many p 
of economic and social life. There has 
a rapid shift of responsibility from the 
States to the Federal Government. 

In the last 30 years State and local gover?” 
ment taxes have increased 550 percent while 
the Federal Government taxes have increased 
3,275 percent. Thirty years ago all taxes. 
Federal, State, local, took 14 percent of 33 
national income. Today taxes take over 
percent. In 28 years the national debt has 
swollen to nearly $300 billion, an average, 
excess of $7,000 for each family. Today 
interest on the national debt is near 81 
billion a year, 8 times as great as the en 
Federal indebtedness back in 1915. 
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Meantime our people have come to look to 
8 Federal Government as the provider, 
lr RO cost to them, of whatever is needful. 
ar trend continues, the States may be 

t hollow shells, operating primarily as the 

ld districts of Federal departments and 

nding upon the Federal treasury for 
their support. 
NATIONAL DEBT 


1 Through a great effort, we reduced the na- 
nal debt by $4 billion in 1956. There has 
8 m no debt reduction since. In the 1962 
tate of the Union message there was not a 
from the President about reducing the 
Public debt. In fiscal 1961 we are showing 
deficit of over $7 billion in spite of un- 
ented prosperity. The fiscal authori- 

rap) estimate that the 1963 so-called balanced 
b dget will end up with a deficit of several 
en largely because of advance commit- 


If the budget is to be in balance, why the 
west for $10 billion increase in the debt 


“The course of spending and debt and 
dation followed by more spending and 
debt and more inflation has become 4 
Seeply rutted road.” (Omaha World-Herald, 
an. 24, 1962.) 
but illustrates how much easier it Is 
go into debt than to get out. 
With the loss of gold and a weakened com- 
tive position for world markets, this de- 
151 pending the major cause of inflation 
& serious threat which if it is not stopped 
Could give atheistic communism victory with- 
Out firing a single shot. 
ha: ry teaches that when individuals 
ve given up looking after their own eco- 
needs and transferred a large share 
Sf that responsibility to the government, 
both they and the government have failed. 
At least 20 great civilizations have disap- 
red. The pattern is shockingly similar. 
5 before their collapse, showed a decline 
Spiritual values, in moral stamina, and in 
freedom and responsibility of their cit- 
fics They showed such symptoms as de- 
b t , excessive taxation, bloated 
Ureaucracy, government paternalism, and 
Benerally a rather elaborate set of supports, 
Controls, and regulations, affecting prices, 
Wages, production, and consumption. 
DEFICITS RISK INFLATION 
According to Maurice Stans, prominent 
coast banker and columnist and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's budget director, experi- 
"ce shows that “no nation—not even the 
u gest in the world—can continue to pile 
P huge deficits without risking inflation, a 
of integrity in its money, and inter- 
Rational collapse of confidence in that na- 
s soundness, and worse“ The end of 
h a course is national bankruptcy. 
Stans further states that “in addition to 
pirect debt the Government has piled up 
uge unfounded abilities and commit- 
ts for future spending that total more 
‘han the debt itself.” Two years ago, as 
budget director, he compiled a list of these 
poligations maturing in the future, mostly 
Of past services, and it came to about $450 
billion. Added to the current debt at close 
8300 billion, our total commitments now 
the almost incredible total of $750 
Dillion, or three-quarters of a trillion dol- 
ars. And even this stratospheric amount 
went include another $250 or $300 billion 
è need to collect in future tax increases to 
good on our present promises under 
the Social Security System. 
Again I quote from Stans: “In the 30 
real years since 1931, the Federal budget 
as shown a surplus only 6 times, while we 
Went in the red 24 times. And the national 
debt grew and grew, even in years of peace. 
“Government costs are booming because 
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not enough people have been willing to say 
‘No’ to Government. On the other hand, 
spending pressure groups of all kinds have 
been steadily and successfully entreating 
Congress to provide a wide assortment of 
aids and handouts. 

“The public has been offered more public 
services than it needs, and has accepted 
them without, reckoning the costs.” 

Thomas Jefferson, while President of the 
United States, expressed what I hope is the 
conviction of all of us, Mark carefully his 
wise declaration. 

“I have sworn upon the altar of God eter- 
nal hostility against any form of tyranny 
over the minds and lives of men. To pre- 
serve our independence, we must not let our 
rulers load us with perpetual debt, We must 
take our choice between economy and liberty, 
or profusion and servitude. If we run into 
such debts, we must be taxed in our meat 
and drink, in our necessities and in our com- 
forts, in our labors and in our amusements, 
If we can prevent the Government from 
wasting the labor of the people under the 
pretense of caring for them, they will be 
happy.” 

That government is best which governs 
the least, so taught the courageous founders 
of this Nation. This simple declaration is 
diametrically opposed to the all too common 
philosophy that the Government should pro- 
tect and support one from the cradle to the 
grave. The policy of the Founding Fathers 
has made our people and our Nation strong. 
The opposite philosophy leads to moral 
decay. 

Tue Gop Crisis 
(Extracts from address delivered by Senator 

Harzy F. Byrp at the 67th annual conven- 

tion of the Delaware Bankers Association, 

May 10, 1962) 

This Nation has been on a deficit financ- 
ing basis for 25 of the past 31 years. There 
was a $4 billion deficit last year, there will 
be a $7 billion to $10 billion deficit this year, 
and there will be another deficit of $3 bil- 
lion to $5 billion in the coming fiscal year. 

We are told that the fiscal situation will 
be all right if we balance the Federal budg- 
et over & cycle of years, and that thi will be 
taken care of automatically if the Federal 
Government will only spend enough to raise 
the gross national product high enough to 
produce the necessary revenue. 

This is evil fiction. It never has worked. 
It is not working now, and I can prove it. 
It will not work in the future, and it is dan- 
gerous to rely on it. A prudent government 
would balance its budget by stopping non- 
essential expenditures. This is not being 
done. The hard fact is that continuing defi- 
cits ultimately end in bankruptcy. When a 
nation goes bankrupt, its assets are not taken 
over and sold to satisfy its debts. Its money 
becomes worthless; its economy disinte- 
grates; its form of government falls and 
changes. 

In short, our situation is characterized by 
increasing debt, continuing deficits, and 
threatening inflation. Such a situation does 
not inspire confidence at home or abroad; 
but we need confidence in the dollar now 
as we never needed it before. 

I say this because loss of our gold, through 
withdrawals by foreigners * * * in its own 
way * * * imperils our security like an 
atomic bomb. Foreign nations and their 
central banks take our gold when they lose 
confidence in the dollar. Precisely this is 
happening. 

We must go to the root causes of the sit- 
uation before it is too late. The root causes 
are huge deficits at home and huge deficits 
in our financial transactions abroad. Those 
in authority must act to restore confidence 
in the dollar. 
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Immunization of Children Against 
Serious Diseases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding recommendations made 
by President Kennedy in his message to 
the Congress on February 27 on the 
health needs of the American people pro- 
vided for the establishment of a new 
Federal-State-local mass immunization 
program for protecting children under 
5 years of age from polio, whooping 
cough, diphtheria, tetanus, and other 
serious diseases for which effective vac- 
cines are or may be available. 

Yesterday and today, the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce conducted hearings on a bill in- 
troduced by Chairman Harris of that 
committee, H.R. 10541, to carry out this 
progressive proposal of the President. 
On the day that the President sent his 
message up here, I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD a statement express- 
ing my strong support for the mass yac- 
eination proposal, recalling my own bill 
in 1955 to handle the then chaotic situa- 
tion in getting Salk vaccine to all the 
children of this country on a priority 
basis rather than under a first-come- 
first-served crush which led to all sorts 
of abuses and even blackmarketing. 

As a result of my interest in this mat- 
ter, Mr. Speaker, I was pleased to present 


-my views to the Committee on Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce this morn- 

ing on H.R. 10541, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, DEMOCRAT, OF MISSOURI, BEFORE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE ON H.R. 10541, Mass VAC- 
CINATION BILL, May 16, 1962 
Chairman Harris and members of the com- 

mittee, I want to make this brief statement 
wholeheartedly endorsing the concept of H.R. 
10541, which carries out one of the important 
provisions of the health message sent to 
Congress by President Kennedy earlier this 
year. If we pass this legislation and ap- 
propriate the funds necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the bill, I am sure we can 
just about eradicate many diseases which 
medical science is able to conquer if only the 
children are vaccinated. 

The bill mentions particularly poliomyeli- 
tis, diphtheria, whooping cough, and tetanus. 
Funds would be available to the States and 
communities for purchase of vaccines to 
inoculate all children under the age of 5, 
and for related expenses in maintaining sur- 
veillance over the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams of mass vaccination. In addition— 
and this, I believe, is tremendously important 
for the future—the bill also provides for the 
grant of Federal funds to pay similar costs 
“in connection with intensive community 
vaccination programs against any other dis- 
eases of an infectious nature which the Sur- 
geon General finds represents a major pub- 
lic health problem in terms of high mor- 
tality, morbidity, disability, or epidemic po- 
tential and to be susceptible of practical 
elimination as a public health problem 
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through intensive immunization activity over 
a limited period of time with vaccines or 
other preventive agents which may become 
available in the future.” 

If this program had been in effect 10 years 
ago, prior to the dramatic announcement in 
1955 of the success of the Salk vaccine, we 
would have been set up to handle the polio 
immunization program in an intelligent and 
effective manner. Looking back on the at- 
mosphere of the time 7 years ago when the 
Salk vaccine first became available for gen- 
eral use, we can all remember the near 
hysteria and the administrative fumbling 
which characterized the handling of this 
great medical achievement. . 

I still think that the bill I introduced that 
year would have solved the administrative 
and distribution problems quickly and ef- 
fectively. As the members of this commit- 
tee who served in the 84th Congress may 
remember, my bill would have authorized 
the Federal Government to purchase the 
entire available supply of Salk vaccine as it 
was produced and turn it over to the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis for 
the free immunization of every child in the 
country under the age of 20, under priori- 
ties to be determined by the foundation— 
which had been responsible for developing 
the vaccine and which knew more about the 
relative needs and priorities than any other 
group in the Nation. 

Because of the foundation's reluctance to 
appear to be in the position of seeking Fed- 
eral funds, the most I could obtain from that 
organization in the way of an endorsement 
of my bill was a statement that it would 
be willing to handle such an assignment if 
Congress so directed. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, on the other hand, felt that 
Federal grants for mass vaccination of 
children against polio should be used only 
for the indigent. It was a terribly confused 
and confusing situation at the time, and, 
as a result, we spent several years before 
finally achieving an effective Federal-State 
program for use of the marvelous new vac- 
cine against polio. 

There is no emergency now—no hysteria, 
no crisis—in the availability of the various 
vaccines for combating diseases which 
strike primarily at children. What we need 
now is a program which will assure that every 
child in the country, as a matter of right, is 
protected against polio, whooping cough, 
diphtheria and tetanus, and any other seri- 
ous diseases for which new vaccines may be 
developed. 

Of course, none of these programs will 
work unless the parents participate and co- 
operate, or unless the communities find 
ways of reaching children who are being de- 
nied vaccination because of parental neglect. 
Every time a child is paralyzed from polio in 
this day and age, and it turns out that the 
child did not receive polio vaccine, I think 
the adults responsible deserve public censure, 
if not criminal prosecution. We know how 
to end these diseases, but vaccines in test 
tubes and warehouses do not immunize 
children. 


Therefore, I strongly support this bill. , 


Mr. Speaker, I also submit for inclu- 
sion at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, a statement I made 7 years ago, 
on June 27, 1955, and a press release 
issued at that time, dealing with a bill 
I had just introduced, H.R. 7026 of the 
84th Congress, for meeting the challenge 
created by the sudden announcement of 
the availability of an effective vaccine 
against polio, as follows: 
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VESTING IN THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FQR 
INPANTILE PARALYSIS SUFFICIENT QUANTI- 
TIES OF BALK VACCINE To INOCULATE FREE 
ALL CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES UNDER 
THE AGE OF 20— EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF 
Hon, LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, OF MISSOURI, IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MONDAY, 
JUNE 27, 1955 


Mrs. Suttrvan. Mr. Speaker, as I an- 
nounced to the House today, I have intro- 
duced a bill which has been in preparation 
for more than a month which would author- 
ize the purchase by the United States of 
sufficient quantities of antipollomyelitis 
vaccine to inoculate every child in the coun- 
try, without charge. The actual allocation 
and distribution of the vaccine under my 
bill would be in the hands of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 

I suggested this approach on May 13, when 
Dr, Leonard Scheele, the Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, was testify- 
ing before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. While he voiced no official 
policy on that suggestion, he said he per- 
sonally could see no objection to turning 
the whole thing over to the Polio Foundation. 
I then attempted to obtain the views of the 
Foundation itself, but was unable to do so 
until just recently, when Mr. Basil O'Connor 
testified before the Senate Labor Committee. 
His testimony—in answer to persistent ques- 
tioning—finally gave me the information I 
felt I needed before I introduced any legis- 
lation on the subject. In other words, we 
now have the word of the Foundation that 
it can do this job; we also have the informa- 
tion from them as to how they would prefer 
to handle it in case it was thrust upon them. 

I think they should have the responsibility. 
They do not ask for it. But they can handle 
it. And no other organization in the coun- 
try, including no Government agency, could 
handle it as well, in my opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have issued a press release 
which gives the full details on my bill, and 
I Include it, and also a copy of my bill, as 
follows: 


+ “CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN TO INTRODUCE BILL 


TO TURN OVER TO NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS ENOUGH SALK VACCINE 

TO IN@CULATE FEEE ALL CHILDREN UNDER 20 

YEARS OF AGE 

“Congresswoman LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
Democrat of Missouri, plans tomorrow (Mon- 
day) to introduce a bill which would have 
the Government purchase and turn over to 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis sufficient supplies of the Salk anti- 
poliomyelitis vaccine to immunize all chil- 
dren in the United States under the age of 
20. The inoculations would be free. 

“Mrs, SULLIVAN first broached this idea on 
May 13 during a hearing of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency while she 
was questioning Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Sur- 
geon General of the U.S. Public Health Sery- 
ice. Dr. Scheele said that, speaking per- 
sonally, he could see no objection to turning 
such a mass immunization program over to 
the National Foundation. 

“The Congresswoman, 3 days later, on May 
16, wired Basil O'Connor, president of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
asking if he thought her proposal ‘would be 
a practical approach and if the founda- 
tion would be willing to undertake the bur- 
den of the work. I can think of no better 
way of assuring fair distribution of the vac- 
cine. Would you give me your views?’ She 
said she would introduce such a bill if the 
foundation agreed. 

“Mrs. SULLIVAN received no direct answer 
from the foundation. Mr, O'Connor asked 
for time to think over her suggestion. Fail- 
ing in a subsequent effort to get a definite 
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statement of views on this matter from Mr. 
O'Connor, Mrs. Suntivan waited until the 
foundation head testified before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Education when, 
under persistent questioning, he finally, re- 
luctantly, acknowledged that the Nations! 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis had the 
competency to inoculate all children in the 
country if the vaccine were supplied. 

“The National Foundation, which financed 
Dr. Salk's research leading to the develop- 
ment of the vaccine, and also the field tests 
involying nearly a million children in 1953 
and 1954, is now in the process of providing 
free inoculations for all first- and second- 
grade children. 

“In his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee, Mr. O'Connor said the foundation 
would be reluctant to take Government 
money in carrying out a mass inoculation 
program. We would follow the policies that 
the Red Cross has always followed of no 
accepting Government funds. If that ws 
officially presented to us, we would prefer 
that the Government buy the vaccine and 
give us the vaccine, and vest it in us as We 
did in foreign civilian relief in the R 
Cross.“ 

“After reading this testimony, Mrs, SULL- 
van decided to go ahead with the idea sbe 
had put forward on May 13 of haying tn 
Federal Government, through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
purchase the vaccine from the manufactur- 
ers, and then turn over the entire p: 
of allocation and distribution of the vaccine 
for all children under 20 to the Natio 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, without 
regard to the ability of individual famille’ 
to pay for the inoculations. 

“The Congresswoman declared: : 
“*The confusion which arose because 
the Government's original failure to have 
any practical program for allocation or dis- 
tribution of the vaccine, or to assure that 
every child in the country would receive thë 

vaccine regardless of ability to pay s 

this whole thing off on the wrong foot. 
administration fumbled the thing terribly- 
Its present proposal for the free inoculatio? 
of indigent children puts too much of 4 
charity connotation on this program. It # 
not charity. All the people of the united 
States have paid for the development of th® 
vaccine through their dimes and dollars to 
the National Foundation. 

he Foundation pioneered the vaccine: 
It has paid for its development. It has 
pledged $9 million it does not even have 
to carry out the school inoculation progt 
for first and second graders. It has 
engaged in this work for 20 years. It knows 
the priorities and the needs, both by 88° 
groups, geographically, and so on. Tou 
would have no question of blackmarketing 
or of anything of that nature, for no one,. 
no matter how much money he had, cou 
possibly corrupt the Foundation or argus 
With its decisions on who should get the 
vaccine and in what order. 

“ ‘My bill provides for the inoculation of all 
children under 20 by the end of 1956 wi 
vaccine supplied by the Federal Government. 
I understand it will take until about the? 
to make sure we have the 160 million sepa- 
rate shots of the vaccine needed to imm 
the 59 million children under 20, giving 3 
shots to each, including a third shot for the 
children who have already been covered. 

Once this mass inoculation program is 
complete, then of course the antipolo im- 
munization program could be carried on in 
routine fashion through normal channels 45 
any other vaccination program is regularly 
handled. But there is nothing normal about 
the demand for this vaccine, and the 
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lem it creates in assuring fair treatment for 
» Particularly in such an emotional area as 
m where the health of children is involved.’ 
‘Mrs. SULLIVAN said her bill differs from the 
ne introduced by all seven Democratic mem- 
of the Senate Labor Committee, which 
Provides for free inoculation of all chil- 
bii under 20 in that S, 2147, the Senate 
provides for grants of money to the 
States to purchase and distribute the vac- 
» Whereas her bill has the Federal Gov- 
x ent buying the vaccine directly, but 
te g the National Foundation, under 
è general supervision of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to have com- 
Plete control of allocation, distribution, and 
tion of the use of the vaccine." 
The Sullivan bill is as follows: 


“HR. 7026 


4 bi to provide for the purchase by the 
United States, and the distribution by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, of a sufficient supply of poliomyelitis 
Vaccine to immunize all children in the 
United States under 20 years of age against 
Paralytic poliomyelitis 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 
we the general welfare, raise the standard 

Statealtn for all children of the United 

tes, and institute the most effective and 
table plan for the eventual elimination 
the scourge of paralytic poliomyelitis 
oe the American people through mass 
of Unization of all children under 20 years 
to age on a priority basis, without regard 
their ability to pay for the vaccine, the 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 

“hall Purchase a supply of poliomyelitis vac- 

— Sufficient to carry out such an immuni- 

Phe program as provided in section 2 of 
is act. 

tenn 2. The National Foundation for In- 
tile Paralysis, under the general super- 
‘On of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
id Welfare, is hereby authorized to 
unn develop a program for the alloca- 
and distribution of all poliomyelitis 
Vaccine purchased by such Secretary. 
(2) establish priorities by age group and 
pħical location for the allocation and 
tribution of such vaccine in such a man- 
as to make the vaccine available to all 
of n in the United States under 20 years 
age, and 
der ( regulate the use of such vaccine, un- 
the provisions of this act, in such a 
Manner that will assure its most effective and 
“Quitable use in combating the spread of 
ytic pollomyelitis in the United States. 
“Bec. 3, For the purposes of this act the 
term ‘United States’ includes Alaska, Ha- 
are Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
rican Samoa, the Canai Zone, and the 
Distri ct of Columbia, 
be . 4. There are hereby authorized to 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 

Ums as may be necessary to carry out the 

ions of this act. 
tee 5. This act shall terminate not later 
n December 31, 1956.” 
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HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


og r. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, some 
thang have bene concerned—and, I be- 
& e€, justifiably so—with the strange as- 
prenent of advisers with which the 
sident has surrounded himself. 
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If these men are playing a heavy part 
in the formulation of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy, and there is every reason to believe 
they are, this Nation is in for a danger- 
ous period. White House adviser Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., is a typical example of 
some of this strange thinking. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rercorp, I include 
this editorial from the Los Angeles Her- 
ald Examiner of May 10, 1962, which 
calls attention to Mr. Schlesinger’s lat- 
est words of alarm: 

Some long-obscured philosophies of Dr. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., have been commend- 


` ably excavated, reminding us again of his 


views on the contemporary American scene. 

They were written in 1947 and have been 
dusted off by being placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. This is presumably with 
Dr. Schlesinger's blessing, for he says “I 
neither withdraw nor apologize” for them. 

The Doctor’s words are his own business; 
they would be merely good for laughs if he 
were not a close presidential adviser. 

But, as is usual with an Americans for 
Democratic Action braintruster, Dr. Schlesin- 
ger blows a clear and raucous horn for 
socialism, with no ifs or buts. 

He wrote, in a magazine article, that 
socialism will be achieved in the United 
States by “some combination of lawyers, 
business and labor managers, politicians and 
intellectuals.” 

And he proceeds with some pretty depre- 
catory observations about Americans who 
work for a living: 

“Workers as a mass have rarely had the 
impulses attributed to them by Marxism“ 
so far so good—“they too often believe in 
patriotism and religion, or read comic strips, 
go to movies, taxi dance halls * * * and try 
to cure their discontent by narcotics instead 
of surgery. Thus they are rarely swept by 
the proper mass emotions.” 

Now, we don't like to interfere with the 
President's White House-keeping. But 
Schlesinger's unabashed views cast a serious 
light on the nature of advice flowing to the 
Presidential desk. And surely an explana- 
tion of Dr. Schlesinger's thoughts on patriot- 
ism and religion should be forthcoming. 

Up to now Dr. Schlesinger says he has no 
apologies for his words. We think that 
unless he not only apologizes—but actually 
eats those words—the President can well dis- 
pense with his advice, and his presence, too. 


Government and Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD ~ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of April 15, 
1962: 

GOVERNMENT AND SCIENCE 

Congress ought to allow the Office of 
Science and Technology which President 
Kennedy has proposed under his reorganiza- 
tion powers to come into being and no doubt 
it will do so after committee hearings and 
deliberations which start this week. The 
plan put forward in the message of March 29 
is a modest and practical response to needs 
that long have been evident. Many have 
wished a more ambitious plan. Congress 
itself was talking about a Department of 
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Science as early as 1884 when it appointed a 
commission to consider the matter. If the 
reorganization plan does not go that far, it 
does not preclude subsequent moves in that 
direction. It looks like a prudent beginning 
toward the more efficient handling of the 
problems of science and government. 

This relationship, in the end, may prove 
to be one of the most difficult with which 
20th century government has to deal. The 
plan at hand contemplates really a three- 
fold approach. The office of the President 
will have more effective assistance in making 
decisions involving the impact of science on 
government; it will acquire facilities for get- 
ting more effective advice on the impact of 
governmental policy on science; it will be 
able to coordinate more intelligently and 
logically the scientific efforts throughout 
the executive establishment and will be 
better equipped to maintain communica- 
tions with Congress and the public on all 
these problems. It will tax the ingenuity of 
the director of the new agency to keep 
in order his confidential relationship with 
the President and his communications rela- 
tionship with Congress and the public, but 
other executive agents have managed to cope 
with this dual responsibility. 

Structural improvisations alone are not 
going to solve all the problems of science and 
government, but they may help. As long 
as democratic governments are headed by 
scientific amateurs they are going to need 
the advice of professional scientists. The 
President cannot be his own expert in every 
field of scientific knowledge. His problem 
will continue to be that of mastering the 
first principles well enough so as to be cap- 
able of understanding his Their 
problem in turn will include the exercise of 
restraint when it comes to trying to make 
political decisions, as distinguished from 
the responsibility of furnishing the informa- 
tion on which the decisions of politicians 
can be made intelligently, This requires a 
discipline that proper organization will en- 
courage, even when it cannot create it. As 
Raymond Aron has so effectively pointed out 
in a recent issue of “Daedalus,” the Presi- 
dent must have good advice from his experts, 
but if he is to be able politically to follow 
that advice, the electorate must be informed, 
and Congress must be informed. “Public 
opinion must be sufficiently informed to per- 
mit the rulers to listen to the advice of the 
scientists.” The new office proposed by the 
President should be useful in both direc- 
tions. 

In addition to needing advice on govern- 
mental decisions influenced by science, the 
President needs advice on governmental de- 
cisions that influence science. As Gerald 
Holton has pointed out in a study on “Scien- 
tific Research and Scholarship,” “since 1940, 
Federal funds for science alone have grown 
over one hundredfold.”” How government 
influences science is intimated by the fact 
that of 480 papers contributed at the last 
meeting of the American Physical Society, 
43 percent of the authors acknowledged 
government support and the research for 
16 percent were done in Government labora- 
tories. This overpowering influence of gov- 
ernment upon basic science must not be ex- 
erted haphazardly or in an uncoordinated 
way. Such vast expenditures must have 
the closest kind of scrutiny not only to see 
that government is getting its money's 
worth, but to make sure that government is 
not monopolizing the scientific community 
to the detriment of free scientific inquiry. 
Governmental intervention so far may not 
be open to such a reproach but it will take 
considerably more care in the future to avoid 
distortion of scientific purpose. 

The Government, hereafter, also will need 
to give increasing thought to the prepara- 
tion of citizens for their role in an age of 
science. In 1959, Philippe Corbeiller, writing 
in “Daedalus,” expressed the view that “a 
genuine knowledge of the basic sciences must 
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be the possession of every man.” More realis- 
tically, Eric Ashby, in the same journal, more 
recently has contended that this is not at- 
tainable, given the inabiltiy of those of less 
than average intelligence to grasp such 
knowledge. In any case, it is clear that ed- 
ucation must do more than it has done to 
provide such knowledge, both for the deci- 
sions that citizens cam make and for the 
role that an increasing percentage of edu- 
cated youth will have in professional science. 

In considering the President's proposals, 
Congress clearly is weighing most important 
matters. Unless society deals wisely with 
them we may indeed find ourselves in that 
dilemma to which Winston Churchill referred 
when he said: “The leaders of thought haye 
reached the horizon of human reason, but 
all the wires are down and they can only 
communicate with us by unintelligible sig- 
nals.” We must be increasingly attentive to 
these problems. We must take increasing 
care to keep the politicians who must lead 
our democracy supplied with the experts 
who can do for them what Churchill said 
that Lord Cherwell did for him—‘“decipher 
the signals from the experts on the far hori- 
zons and explain to me in lucid, homely 


terms what the issues were.” We must make- 


sure that Government does not clumsily put 
our scientific community into disarray. We 
must make certain that the educational sys- 
tem supplies the increasing demands of our 
technology and furnishes as well the ad- 
ministrators and politicans who are able to 
put that technology to constructive social 
purposes. Congress will be dealing with 
problems of such grand dimensions when 
it takes up the President's modest proposals 
in the coming week. 


Think for Yourself 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


h OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a column by Mr. George Todt 
appearing in the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner. This item contrasts the pa- 
triotism of our colleagues, the Honorable 
Epcar W. Hrestanp and the Honorable 
JohN H. Roussxror, with the treasonous 
actions of Alger Hiss, and poses the 
question as to why most members of the 
ADA and the California Democrat Coun- 
cil turn their backs on these two patriotic 
Americans, and yet refuse to turn their 
backs on Alger Hiss. 

GEORGE Toot's OPINION—THINK FOR 
YOURSELF 

“I will not turn my back on Alger Hiss.“ — 
DEAN ACHESON, 

The ideals of friendship were held in such 
high esteem by Mr. Acheson, former Presi- 
dent Harry 8, Truman, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt that none of them could turn their 
back on Alger Hiss—first Secretary-General 
of the U.N.—nor have they renounced him 
to this day. 

Therefore it comes as considerable shock 
to this writer to note prominent Democrats 
presently advising former Vice President 
Richard Nixon to turn his back on his 
good friends, Congressman Encar W. Hixs- 
STAND, of Burkank, and JonN H. ROUSSELOT, 
of San Gabriel. Why? 


"He, 
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Well, Alger Hiss was accused by many 
Americans, including Mr. Nixon, of selling 
out the United States—and most of the 
public thinks he did. 

Has anybody in their right mind ever 
accused the two Los Members of 
Congress of such a serious dereliction? 

THEY ARE AMERICANS 


On the contrary, those who have heard 
them speak before local audiences know 
that they stand for the constitutional Re- 
public of the United States, believe in the 
ideals of the Founding Fathers at Philadel- 
phia, support the American free enterprise 
system and are men who firmly believe in 
Almighty God, the Creator. 

I have heard them speak many times and 
never once can recall that they said any- 
thing except the 100-percent American 
philosophy given us by men like George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

Yet Nixon is being scolded by the Demo- 
crats’ Party hierarchy for fallure to lash 
these patriotic Americans in public. 

I should think he would reply to them, 
Have you turned your back on Alger Hiss 
yet?” 

DENOUNCE THE ADA 

Or perhaps a little gem like this one: 
“Why don't you folks denounce and re- 
nounce the radicals in your camp, meaning 
the ADA and CDC extremists?” 

Actually, Rousse.or and HresTanp are not 
extremists; they are normal, conservative 
Americans—like about 80 percent of the pub- 
Let's listen to them speak out on im- 
portant issues of the day and see what kind 
of men they are for ourselves. 

Don't believe smears about honest legis- 
lators like these two fine men. Go and lis- 
ten to them when they are here—and make 
up your own mind thereafter. 

I think the real reason some of the politi- 
cians pretend to be so interested in denounc- 
ing the John Birch Society is because they 
are afraid of taking on the leftwing Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action—most powerful 
men-behind-the-scenes of whom are the 
brothers Reuther, Walter, and Vic. 

ARM OF SOCIALISTS 


The ADA is the political action arm of the 
British Fabian Socialists in the United 
States—the identical crowd which spawned 
the mediocre, bumbling government of 
Clement Attlee and Bevan in Britain from 
1945-50. They want to inflict this same kind 
of political-economic monstrosity on us if 
they can, 

The Menshevik (minority) section of 
Lenin's Social Revolutionary Party fled from 
the Soviet Union after the cruel despot took 
over there. Most arrived later in New York 
City. They were subsidized in Russia by the 
Fabian Socialists. The ADA buys their line 
today. Is this for us? 


Representative John W. Byrnes Receives 
1862 George Washington Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently our distinguished colleagues, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Byrnes], and the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], were significantly 
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honored when they were chosen as the 
1962 recipients of the George Washing- 
ton Award. 

The George Washington Award is pre- 
sented each year for contributions to 
good government by the American 
Government Society. The awards to Mr. 
Mitts and Mr. Byrnes were presen 
at the 10th annual George Washington 
dinner commemorating the 173d anni- 
versary of the Ist President, at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel on April 29, 1962. 

Wisconsin, I am sure, is proud that one 
of her native sons was singled out for 
this high honor and, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the portion 
of the transcript of the program whi 
includes the presentation of the award 
to Mr. Byrnes by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from my State of Florida. 
Sprssarp L. HoLLAND, and the acceptance 
remarks of Mr. Byrnes: 

Governor Suivers, To present this George 
Washington award ls a former recipient of 
that award himself, the senior Senator from 
the State of Florida, a man whose 15 
ness and devotion to his duty, whose siD- 
cerity, has spoken loud and clear on occa” 
sions, as I'm sure he will agree at present 
when some of his colleagues disagree wit® 
him. If he sees the right as he sees it, be 
does it as he sees it. My friend 
for a great many years and I think a dis- 
tinguished statesman, the Honorable SPES- 
sard HOLLAND, senior Senator from Florida. 
who will present the next recipient of the 
award. [Applause.] 

Senator HorLanb, Before I begin the brief 
remarks which I've. already prepared, may 
say how thrilled 1 am to find this great 80“ 
ciety, dedicated as it is to good government, 
recognizing here tonight the two or 
members of the Ways and Means Commit, 
tee who have shown such a high degree of 
fiscal responsibility; and thus honoring this 
quality which I think means so much to 
everyone in this great Nation at this time. 
Applause. ] 

Im happy to say that over at the other 
end of the Capitol, we have as the t 
senior members of our committee, the Fi 
nance Committee, your distinguished Speak - 
er who has already appeared, Senator WU 
Lams, and that great senior Senator 
Virginia, Harry Byro. I don't need to apet 
of the fiscal responsibility which each 
them have shown [applause] coming as the; 
do, one from the great Commonwealth whi*” 
supplied that first great leader of our cov? 
try for whom these awards are named, t 
well as many Presidents and other oe 
public servants; and that fine Senator WBO 
comes from the first State to accept the cozi 
stitution, that great though small State 
Delaware which we all honor. $ 

And so, having sald that, and I think! 
is something for us to recall about this pra- 
gram tonight that we are recognizing her? 
the terrific importance of the duties per 
formed by the Senators and House Members. 
and particularly tonight here the House 
Members, who have the heavy responsibility 
of framing tax legislation and tarif legis 
lation. 

Mr, Toastmaster, for the second time in 
the perlod of a year, it is my great plea 
to appear on this forum. Last April as * 
grateful recipient of the George W. 

Award, and now to enjoy the rare priviles® 
of presenting a similar award to one of 27 
colleagues, who although of a different polit 
ical faith from my own has exempiised 
throughout his personal and public life tne 
high character and the conservative and pa 
triotie principles which the American Good 
Government Society recognizes and encour 


is from that recent experience 
wily share with him the feeling 
ot pride and pleasure which attends the 
recelpt of this high honor and I know how 
happy he is to have with him tonight Mrs. 
and three of his children, because I 

know how happy I was last year to have 
and two of our children from Florida 

ere. 

Athletic minded people everywhere will, 
Im sure, recognize Green Bay, Wis. for at 
least one outstanding accomplishment. It 
is the home of the world champions, and 
they are now the world champion, Green 
Bay Packers professional football team. Al- 
though relatively small in population the 
Unbounded enthusiasm and continued ef- 
forts of its people have enabled Green Bay 
to organize and support its beloved Packers 
ina way that is the envy of many much 

cities. The team and its loyal sup- 
Porters never stop trying until the game is 
Over and generally won. 

Another notable championship career be- 
gan at Green Bay on Jun 12th, 1913 with 
the birth there of Jon W. Brangs. Early in 
life, Jon BYRNES began to show the quali- 
ties of leadership, high ability for which he 
is noted today. It is quite evident that there 
has been no lessening of these traits 
throughout the years. Taking both his B.A, 
and bachelor of laws degrees at the Univer- 
Sity of Wisconsin, where in addition to high 

arship he gained stature as an orator 
and debater, Jonn Byrnes showed an early 
interest in politics. During the first years of 

law practice in Green Bay he served his 
State in a nonelective position as Special 
Deputy Commissioner of Banking. 

In 1940 when a seat in the Wisconsin State 
Senate became vacant he, like so many of us, 
laid aside what Governor Broughten of North 

used to call his legitimate profes- 

tion and entered the race winning the Sen- 
ate seat at the early age of 27. His service 
the people of his State was so outstanding 
that he advanced rapidly through positions 
Of higher and higher responsibility in the 
Wisconsin Senate and in the Republican 
Party organization, becoming chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee and majority fioor 
r, during his one term as a State 

It is completely understandable to all who 
w of his warm personality, his high char- 
&cter and his willingness to work hard that 
Joun Byrnes was elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives and began his service at 31 
Years of age in the 79th Congress in 1945. 
the other body, as we in the Senate refer 

to the House, Joun’s rise to positions of great 
esponsibility and leadership has been rapid 
and continuous. As one of those rare public 
who speaks only when he has some- 

thing of importance to say, Congressman 

YRNES' diligence in his Committee work, his 
alert grasp of legislative problems and pro- 
cedures soon brought him to the attention 
Of the House leadership as a young man of 
high potential. 

In the 80th Congress he became a member 
Of the powerful Ways and Means Committee 
Where he has steadily advance to his pres- 
ent position of acting, ranking majority 
Member. He will be the ranking minority 
Member of that most important committee 
in the next Congress when the present rank- 

g minority member retires. Since this 
affair is completely nonpartisan, I think I 
Should add that there is a remote mathe- 
matical possibility that he might be the 
chairman of that next * * * [Applause]. 
He is also a highly regarded member of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
ton. JomN Brenes has played a prominent 
Tole in the leadership of his party in the 

Ouse. In the 82d Congress he was named 
to the Republican Committee on Commit- 
tees. In the 84th Congress he was selected 
to represent Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin on the House Republican Policy 
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Committee. In the 85th Congress he became 
chairman of the Wisconsin delegation in 
the House. He was elected chairman of the 
House Republican Policy Committee in the 
86th and reelected to that high 
party post in this, the 87th Congress. 

The relation of a man’s accomplishments 
and honors becomes even more impressive 
when we know the strict requirements for 
attainment of the positions of responsibility 
he now holds and of his faithful discharge 
of those responsibilities. JOHN BYRNES’ 
splendid attainments in both public and 
private life offer true inspiration to all, 
young and old, who are ling to over- 
come a physical handicap, for he himself as a 
youngster suffered a crippling attack of polio. 
Like the late beloved Franklin Roosevelt he 
refused to bow to that handicap, undaunted- 
ly rose above it to great helghts; he’s now the 
head of a fine family, a highly capable 
lawyer and a faithful and efficient servant 
of the people of his State and the Nation, 
receiving this high recognition tonight. 

JoHN Byrnes’ success is attributed to a 
number of factors chief among which are his 
high character and his great energy and 
drive. He is an incisive persion who gets 
right to the root of a problem, cuts directly 
through extraneous matter, finds the key to 
its solution, He is most articulate, explain- 
Ing problems in a clear and convincing man- 
ner, Most noticeable is his true warmth of 
spirit toward friends and associates which 
reflects his personality, engendering not only 
respect but deep affection. 

And now if Congressman BYRNES will rise, 
I shall take yery great pleasure in presenting 
him with a resolution of tribute and honor 
on behalf of the American Good Government 
Society. [Applause]. I read: 

“Resolution of tribute and honor, Jonx 
WILLIAM BYRNES, lawyer, patriot, realistic 
political economist and statesman, he has 
served his State and Nation since 1938 as 
Special Deputy Banking Commizsioner, State 
senator, become majority leader after only 
2 years and is now in his ninth term in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States and in his second term as chairman 
of the Republican Policy Committee of the 
House. 

His natural gifts of intelligence, industry 
and a penetrating mind, combined with 
broad experience in Government, profound 
knowledge of Public Finance and his string- 
ent speech have won him high esteem for 
wisdom and judgment. 

Representative Byrnes’ understanding of 
our unique American political system, a lim- 
ited constitution of government, the dual 
sovereignty of State and Nation, to protect 
liberty, the sum total of human rights and 
the independence of the Nation, makes him 
in his own words “an economy minded con- 
servative.” He is a resolute champion of 
fiscal responsibility and a determined foe 
of those who would concentrate absolute 
power in the National Government. For the 
board of trustees, the American Good Goy- 
ernment Society. Signed by Ed Gossett, 
president. I congratulate you with all my 
heart. [Applause.] 

JOHN BYRNES. Governor Shivers. my col- 
league Chairman Mutts, Senators, and other 
distinguished guests, I most sincerely appre- 
ciate Senator HoLLAND’s kind and most gen- 
erous words, and certainly the most generous 
words on this scroll of the American Good 
Government Society. As I heard these words, 
I was reminded, Congressman Mitts, of what 
a great statesman and a great chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, Bob Doughton, 
used to say—and I think many of you remem- 
ber that great gentleman and great chairman. 
He used to say he liked to hear people say 
nice things about him, but that he profited 
more by criticism than he did by praise. 
I've often thought of that, although I think 
we find that any Member of the Congress, 
be it In the Senate or the House, gets tired 
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of profiting all the time and sometimes would 
like to get a little praise. [Laughter.] And 
I must say that, in the last few days, my 
morale has been rather low. 

I took the occasion of the congressional 
recess to visit Senator HoLLAND’s territory 
and do a little fishing with my wife and she 
turned out to be the champion. And then, 
today I went out and played a little golf with 
one of my boys who is here tonight and he 
beat me, so these kind words restore my con- 
fidence to no end. s 

To say that I'm highly honored would, 
frankly, be very much of an understatement. 
In fact my family, my children particularly, 
I'll leave my wife out of this, I think she still 
thinks I'm pretty good, but I don't think 
the children are quite that convinced and 
they've been haying trouble recently in 
understanding what this banquet tonight 
was all about and why daddy should be hon- 
ored at all. And I've shared that bewilder- 
ment and haven't been able to help them 
much, But I am overcome, and that docs 
provide some advantages for you at this late 
hour because it leaves me quite speechless. 

Sincerely though, I am most grateful. I 
only hope that I can live up to the honor 
that has been conferred on me and that 
those who have had anything to do with it 
will never have cause to regret this expres- 
sion of confidence. I think at a time like 
this anybody in the position I'm in now must 
feel humble and most inadequate. I take 
comfort from the fact that this honor can 
be shared by many. I would certainly con- 
firm what the chairman of my committee has 
said, that anything that is achieved on our 
committee, much is due to the cooperation 
of the committee, much is due to the co- 
operation of the committee members, but 
don't let me at all underestimate the im- 
portance of the wonderful service performed, 
as chairman of that committee, by Mr. MII Ls 
who shares these honors this evening. 
Nothing can detract from his leadership, but 
ecrtainly the wonderful association that we 
have on that committee, in a united effort, 
even though there are disagreements at 
times, to do what we believe is right and 
sound for the country, and is, in essence, 
good government for the country, is shared 
by all members of that committee, 

The honors that I receive today can cer- 
tainly be shared, in no small degree, by my 
family; and I only wish that my mother and 
father could be present—unfortunately they 
can't—because it is to them that I owe so 
much. I do share it, I think, with my wife 
and children who, if they get nothing else 
out of it, ought to get at least a little pride 
in seeing their father up here, because cer- 
tainly the sacrifices they make in my ab- 
sence—although sometimes the children tell 
me that my being away isn’t such a bad 
idea—but I must share it with them too. 

But, at the heart of everything, and I'm 
not going to make a speech, I think that I 
owe most to the feeling that was instilled in 
me by my father and mother, and what I 
may say may be trite; but I must say it. 
We were the family of a schoolteacher which, 
I suppose, certainly indicates that it was a 
family that was frugal, and a family of 
sacrifice. But, if anything was instilled in 
the children in that family, it was the idea 
that people should stand on their own feet 
and be self-reliant and God fearing. And, 
in this time, when I am fearful that too 
many people look to others for the solution 
of their problems; and particularly look to 
government for the solution of their prob- 
lems; I would hope that more people could 
harken back to that feeling of self-reliance 
and Individual initiative. Because, to me 
that, certainly, is the basis and the keystone 
of what we mean by good citizenship, and 
good citizenship is what produces good gov- 
ernment. 

Since the American Good Government So- 
ciety has been so generous In complimenting 
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me and honoring me this evening let me 
express to them, as one individual Member 
of Congress, and an individual citizen, my 
hope for their continued good work in the 
interest of the preservation of sound gov- 
ernment based on law. In this time, when 
Iam also fearful that we are Inclined to look 
to the end as justifying any means, it is 
most important that we have people, such 
as those associated with the American Good 
Government Society; who believe and who 
foster the philosophy that we have a govern+ 
ment, and must have, a government of law 
where the means is just as important as the 
end. I wish you and your society every suc- 
cess and long life; and I salute you this eve- 
ning. [Applause.] 


Moscow Praises ADA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention a Strelnikov 
Pravda dispatch from Moscow dated 
May 9, 1962, which I believe will be of 
interest to many Members of Congress. 
The dispatch concerns Soviet objections 
to the current nuclear tests of the 
United States. In it Americans for 
Democratic Action is praised for oppos- 
ing the tests. 

Under unanimous consent, I place the 
dispatch in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The article follows; 


From official FBIS report U.S.S.R. Inter- 
national Affairs, May 9, 1962] 


STRELNIKOV PRAVDA DISPATCH 


After every fresh nuclear explosion in the 
Pacific, the indignation in the hearts of 
honest Americans grows. Reports on dem- 
onstrations and protest meetings arrive daily 
from all corners of the United States. Al- 
most every day groups of“ women, students, 
and scientists picket the residence of the 
President, the White House. Students in 
Detroit have organized a silent, round-the- 
clock protest demonstration in the center 
of the city. Youths and girls take turns in 
picketing under an enormous poster: “Stop 
nuclear explosions. Peace is the only ref- 
uge.” In the main streets of Detroit one can 
see, day after night, young and aged women 
carrying posters with the inscription: 
“Women want peace.” They are housewives 
protesting against the nuclear tests. 

Well-known physicist William (name in- 
distinct) told journalists that as a protest 
against the harmful policy of Washington he 
had decided to leave America. “I want to 
work on the problems of life and not death,“ 
declared the scientist to journalists. “I am 
leaving America because here I am not iso- 
lated from activity which is connected with 
constant preparation for the mass destruc- 
tion of people. A society which is preparing 
for the extermination of people is unable to 
preserve human values.” Protest meetings 
are being held in the city of Cleveland. One 
of these meetings was addressed by a young 
Negro girl, Williams. “Let us not be dis- 
couraged,” she said in her address to those 
present, “by the fact that the Government 
does not want to listen to the voice of the 
people, This voice is becoming louder and 
louder, and the day will come when the peo- 
ple in Washington will be compelled to take 
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into consideration the will of millions of 
ordinary citizens, such as I.“ 

Local newspapers have obtained informa- 
tion that even among people close to Presi- 
dent Kennedy there exists disagreements 
concerning the wisdom of the position taken 
by the US. delegation in Geneva. The voices 
criticizing this harmful position have been 
joined by the organization Americans for 
Democratic Action, At the head of this or- 
ganization are such famous and political and 
public leaders as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Senator Humphrey, economist Nathan and 
trade union leader Reuther. “We condemn 
the renewal of nuclear tests,“ says a resolu- 
tion which was recently passed by this or- 
ganization (ADA). “We favor talks with the 
Soviet Union in order to achieve an agree- 
ment on the banning of atmospheric nuclear 
tests. We must drop our demands for in- 
spection, insofar as the scientists have proved 
that nuclear explosions can be detected with- 
out inspection.” 


How To Get Discipline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an arti- 
cle from the Air Force Magazine & 
Space Digest for May 1962 entitled “How 
To Get Discipline.” 

Many of us ate interested in the prob- 
lem of proper dissemination of infor- 
mation, especially under security review. 
This article points out what our Sub- 
committee on Defense Appropriations 
has attempted to do. 

The article follows: 

How To Get DISCIPLINE 


The Senate Special Preparedness Sub- 
committee, chaired by Senator JOHN STEN- 
Nis and featuring the efforts of Senator 
Strom THURMOND to find martyrs in uni- 
form, is putting up a noble struggle against 
its handicaps. The biggest of these has been 
passed with the appearance of Edwin A. 
Walker, the retired Army general who has 
convinced himself and very few other peo- 
ple that he deserves a spot in history. By 
this time his rambling testimony, which re- 
minded us of some speeches we have heard 
in London's Hyde Park, has been forgotten. 
It is too bad, as one commentator pointed 
out, that the conservative wing has to be 
represented by such a poor spokesman as 
Mr. Walker. 

But there is another thing to regret about 
his wild pitches before the Stennis commit- 
tee. This is the possibility that some of his 
targets are vulnerable if the criticism is han- 
dled by more adept protagonists than Mr. 
Walker. Take, for example, the broad sub- 
ject of “muzzling" and the more precise mat- 
ter of operations in the Defense Department's 
Office of Security Review. The retired Army 
general and Mr. THurmownp, his friend on 
the Stennis committee, have not recorded 
any substantial scores, largely because they 
are so inaccurate and so much more inter- 
ested in the military role in the cold war 
than they are in achieving a proper organiza- 
tion to fight a hot one. 

This situation was handled more adroitly 
by the House of Representatives in its action 
on the Defense appropriations budget. On 
recommendation of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, headed by Representative 
Grorce H. Manon, the House voted to reduce 
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the funds requested for security-review ac- 
tivity by $66,000. The Committee said this 
was done because the function has been 
handled at times in an inept manner.” It 
added: 

“Admittedly the problem of deleting from 
defense hearings statements which should 
not be printed is a very difficult one. Much 
prudence and judgment are required for 
proper handling of this matter. It is a job 
which must be well done. 

“Statements made by certain representa- 
tives of agencies have been deleted in some 
instances while statements of representatives 
of other agencies containing the same in- 
formation have not been deleted from other 
portions of the record. A higher degree of 
judgment and management is required, 
the Committee hopes a better job will be 
done next year in editing and deleting state- 
ments from the hearings than was done this 
year.” 

In the floor debate Representative GERALD 
R. Foro, JR., of Michigan, gave some of the 
specifics and said the Committee, of which 
he is a minority member, is disturbed bY 
the inconsistencies displayed in security re- 
view. 

“The Directorate of Security Review of the 
Department of Defense.“ Mr. Fory declared. 
“should be adequately manned by able, 
knowledgeable individuais, and they should 
be directed by persons who have no political 
axes to grind and who impress upon their 
staffs the need for objectivity and uniform- 
ity in their decisions.” 

This is a viewpoint shared by many men 
in uniform and hundreds of Defense De- 
partment contractors, who have to struggle 
from day to day with the whimsy that ema- 
nates from the security review offices. It is 
significant that Mr. Fogo openly disassociated 
himself from the Stennis committee delib- 
erations in this attack, suggesting that there 
is something serlously wrong but that the 
aura created by such enthusiasts as Senator 
TruRMoND and Mr. Walker might even im- 
pede corrective action. 

Mr. Fond said a great many ridiculous at- 
tempts at censorship are being made. When 
these attempts are challenged, he said, many 
of them are explained away as clerical errors 
or inadvertent deletions. He told the House 
that immedaite steps should be taken to see 
that a proper job is done in the Public Af- 
fairs Office of the DOD, where “there have 
been enough excuses and alibis.” 


Ralph Bunche: Foe of Sovereignty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial appearing in the 
News and Courier published in Charles- 
ton, S.C. This editorial is a scathing 
indictment of Ralph Bunche, Under 
Secretary for Special Political Affairs in 
the United Nations. The American 
people should demand his immediate 
removal as a security risk to this coun- 


try. 
The editorial follows: 
RALPH BUNCHE: FOE OF SOVEREIGNTY 
Addressing the United Auto Workers Con- 
vention Monday, Undersecretary Ralph 
Bunche of the United Nations did his best 
to smear Americans whose faith in U.S. tra- 
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ditions far exceeds his own. He termed 
Critics of the United Nations, of which he is 
à paid servant, “rightest detractors and * * * 
lunatic fringe groups.” His employers in 
the U.N. Secretariat can thank him for 
Striking another blow against those eager 
to protect American national sovereignty. 

Mr, Buncheis abuse extended to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Whom he called “those muddled and addle- 
bated ladies,” 

This epithet will hardly help the U.N. 
Cause or Mr. Bunche's personal reputation, 
for the DAR is a highly respected American 
Organization wlth deep roots in almost every 
Community in the country. Informed citi- 
Zens will recollect that the DAR was honor- 
ing the ideals of Washington and Jefferson 
When Ralph Bunche was writing for the 

xian Quarterly. 

It should be clearly understood that Ralph 
Bunche is a leftist. Much of the blame for 
Western defeats in the Congo can be laid at 

door. While Patrice Lumumba was 
angrily attacking the United States, Ralph 
unche was holding press conferences and 
Saying Westerners in the Congo “should be 
Calm” Meanwhile, Negro journalist Philippa 
Schuyler has reported, “nuns huddled under 
& counter at Leopoldville's airport during a 
Sunfire exchange." 

This advocate of world: government is now 
being mentioned as the Democratic candi- 
date for the U.S. Senate in New York State. 
It would be useful if Afr, Bunche sought 
Public office. In that case, his whole record 
Would be laid bare in the course of a cam- 
Paign. But we don't believe that Mr. 
Bunche will leaye his post where he can do 
80 much to advance the universal world state 
that he seeks. 

As for critics of the United Nations, it 
should be realized that patriots everywhere 
are defending their sovereignty against the 
®mbitions of the U.N. Secretariat. In Ka- 
tanga, the “peacemaking” U.N. organization 

d in warmaking. Opposition, con- 
trary to what Mr. Bunche told the UAW, is 
growing in all countries that value their 
Tights. 

Only last month, Mrs. Golda Meir, Israel's 
foreign minister, assailed the United Na- 
tions. She said it “cannot determine the 
fate of any people, and certainly not that 
Of Israel, which is not dependent on the 

ty Council or any other organ of the 
United Nations.” 

Mrs. Meir's words have a vigor that Ameri- 
fans can admire. 

“The only fudge,” she declared, “who has 
the last word in deciding what is dangerous 
to the State of Israel is not the United Na- 
tions, or any other institution, but the Gov- 

t of Israel and the people of Israel.” 

There is a patriotic statement. We wish 

t the Kennedy administration would 
Voice similar sentiments concerning the 
United States. But if Secretary of State 
Rusk were thus to assert U.S. sovereignty, 

ph Bunche undoubtedly would term him 
a “rightist detractor” and member of a 
“lunatic fringe group.” 


High Pay Lures Top U.S. Aids to 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


(e) 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 


is an excellent article which. ap- 
Peared in Sunday’s edition of the 
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Chicago Tribune written by that news- 

paper’s Washington correspondent, Mr. 

Joseph Hearst. Mr. Hearst calls atten- 

tion to an ever increasing problem con- 

fronting the Federal Government in 
trying to attract qualified and com- 
petent people to responsible positions. 

President Kennedy has asked for a re- 
vision of salary schedules for Govern- 
ment employees. It is my hope that this 
excellent article will contribute to a 
better understanding of the gravity of 
this problem. 

I am quite certain that we could de- 
velop greater efficiency and economy in 
the Federal Government by attracting 
qualified people to administer the high- 
est echelons. It is obvious from this 
article that this is not being done under 
existing salary schedules. 

While I feel sure this article is not 
intended to either support or oppose the 
President's concern, I believe Mr. Hearst 
deserves our gratitude for helping put 
this entire subject into proper perspec- 
tive. å 

The article follows: 

Hicn Pay Lures Tor U.S. Ams TO INDUSTRY — 
Many Key Posts IN GOVERNMENT GO 
BEGGING 

(By Joseph Hearst) 

WASHINGTON, May 12.—Four $19,000-a-year 
jobs under the Surgeon General of the Army 
have gone begging for 7 months with no 
qualified persons willing to take them. 

There are no sufficiently qualified camdi- 
dates for the position of Chief of the Propul- 
elon Branch of the Federal Aviation Agency, 


a job that requires a topnotch engineer and 


pays from $15,225 to $16,295. 

The Army Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Command has not been able to 
staf! its new radiation laboratory, due to 
open in June, and has arranged to bring in 
visiting foreign scientists to consult tempo- 
rarily in initial operations. 


ONE HUNDRED. AND FOURTEEN EXPERTS RESIGN 


At the Fort Monmouth Signal Corps Re- 
search Center 114 professional and technical 
experts resigned to enter private industry in 
the past 2 years. 

The Army made 62 offers to fill 40 vacant 
chemist positions at salaries ranging from 
$8,955 to $16,530. Forty-one of the offers 
were declined, 24 because of salary. 

Sixty-two vacancies existed in physics and 
28 offers of employment were declined, 22 
because of salary. 

SEEK TO BOOST SALARIES 


These and similar stories of the inability 
of Government to recruit the talent it wants, 
and retain it, are being recited by Govern- 
ment administrators appearing before the 
House Civil Service Committee in support of 
President Kennedy’s pay reform bill. 

The measure would increase the Federal 
payroll by about $1 billion annually in the 
third year, and alse would give the depart- 
ments and agencies more flexibility in set- 
ting pay scales to meet private competition. 
Persons in the higher pay grades would get 
the biggest Increases. 

The testimony of Rowell L. Gilpatric, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, and Najeeb E. 
Halaby, Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, outlines the point the Govern- 
ment spokesmen are making—that at pres- 
ent pay rates the Government cannot com- 
pete successfully with private enterprise for 
talent, 

INDUSTRY GETS THE BEST 

“The Federal Government is no longer in 
the same ball park with industry and the 
professions in terms of pay incentives and 


flexibility of personnel policy,” Gilpatric 
said, 
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“Salary comparability and greater flexi- 
bility in the hands of government agency 
heads in setting compensation is urgently 
needed if Government agencies are to avoid 
being a training ground for private enter- 
prise or the depository for marginal em- 
ployees,” asserted Halaby. 

' Gilpatric said the situation involves not 
only the efficient use of the taxpayer's dollar, 
but national survival as well. The United 
States, he said, is in deadly competition with 
an enemy who has made substantial and 
sometimes spectacular progress in the mili- 
tary field. 

RUSSIA USES ITS BEST 

The Secretary said in large part this prog- 
ress results from the fact that the Russians 
channel their best manpower into thelr mili- 
tary effort, using the “stick and the carrot” 
procedure. 

“We, who belleve in freedom of choice, 
will not take up the stick,” he said. “But 
we certainly should not and indeed cannot 
afford to turn Federal service into a second- 
class profession by failing to pay our people 
what they are worth.” 

Gilpatric said the difficulty of attracting 
individuals with mature skills to relatively 
high level positions is a particularly acute 
ahd important matter for the Defense De- 
partment. 

HIGH SKILLS NEEDED 


There, he said, the rapidly changing and 
complex demands of technology require 
highly sophisticated managerial skills as well 
as specialized and often unique talent among 
scientists and engineers. > 

“The i of talent Is limited, and the 
competition is one in which the Department 
is so outclassed, as far as monetary rewards 
are concerned, that its appeal must be pri- 
marily to the individual's sense of dedica- 
tion or desire for prestige,” he said, The 
increasing use of consultants and outside 
contracts refiect, In part, the inadequacy of 
such incentives.” 

The controller of the Department, he said, 
has devoted a large portion of his time try- 
ing to recruit economists, accountants, and 
management experts with superior qualifica- 
tions, and for every success he has had five 
failures, Gilpatric said. 

The controller, he said, finds that really 
outstanding men in these fields can earn 
two to four times as much in industry, and 
more in a university when outside earnings 
are included. 


TOP AIDS LURED AWAY 


The other side of the coin from attracting 
mature skills is the attrition of senior civil 
servants, Glilpatric went on. As an example, 
he said the naval research laboratory in fis- 
cal 1961 lost eight scientists and engineers to 
private industry. These men were in grades 
paying $10,635 or more and by their moves 
they received an average raise in pay of 30 
to 40 percent, he said. 

In the top civil service positions, he said, 
the pay differentials are even more dramatic 
with many people in these $18,000 and $19,000 
jobs constantly being offered positions at 50 
to 100 percent more than their present 
compensation, 

Halaby said his agency not only has diffi- 
culty in getting the personne! for high level 
positions, but also in recruiting and holding 
on to the technicians with a high degree of 
specialized training and experience who man 


the air traffic system on which the flying 


public relies for safe movement of aircraft. 
EIGHTY-SEVEN POSITIONS UNFILLED 


In the western region where there is a con- 
centration of electronic equipment manu- 
facturers utilizing such skills the FAA can- 
not compete, and currently in this region 
there are 87 positions that are not filled, he 
said. The Government, Halaby sald, can 
pay & qualified radar technician from $6,435 
to $7,425, while private industry pays from 
$7,280 to $8,540 for an equivalent level of 
skills. 
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The Administrator said he can offer well 
qualified senior test pilots from $12,210 to 
$13,500 a year, but it Is difficult to get and 
retain them because their counterparts in 
private industry get from $16,000 to $30,000 
a year. He said he doesn’t expect to match 
industry test pilot salaries, but that an in- 
crease of two or three thousand dollars 
would make FAA more competitive. 

Halaby, a onetime test pilot himself, told 
the committee he had experienced the lure 
of a more lucrative job, as he once quit a 
Government job for one that paid $7,000 
more a year. “I was married and I had two 
children,” he explained. 


Dr. Judd’s Fine Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in this morning’s Washington Post 
appeared a column by George Sokolsky 
in which he comments on the fine record 
of service, as a missionary, as a Con- 
gressman, and as servant of mankind, of 
our colleague, Dr. WALTER Jupp. The 
deep respect which is felt for the gentle- 
man from Minnesota comes not only 
from this side of the aisle, but from all 
in government and in private life who 
have had a chance to know and work 
with him. I should like to place the 
column by Mr. Sokolsky in the Recorp at 
this point to further disseminate the 
facts of Dr, qupp's fine record: 

Dr, WALTER JUDD 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Few members of the House of Representa- 
tives ever build a national following or can 
claim a national reputation. The House 
mirrors the Nation and achieves it by having 
a variety of members, some educated, others 
dull; some interested in certain problems, 
others only interested in their own election. 

. Each represents a comparatively small area 
and a small part of the total population. 
The device for forming the House of Repre- 
sentatives was designed to bring these per- 
sons close to the people. 

Dr. Watter Jupp hails from Minnesota but 
his experience has been enormous. He has 
been a Protestant medical missionary in 
China, devoted to the Chinese people. The 
Communists imprisoned him, but he was 
repatriated by the Japanese. Since return- 
ing to the United States, Dr. Jupp has given 
up his medical practice and has devoted 
himself to politics. One of the country’s 
most brilliant speakers, he has traveled over 
the land, telling the story of China, of the 
Communists and of the need for the United 
States to defend itself against a conspiracy 
of conquest. 

His first-hand account of what the Com- 
munists have done in China has had no bet- 


ter reporter. He has been elected to the 


House of Representatives 10 times, serving 
for 20 years and the probability is that, with 
great effort, he could be elected again. His 
district has been reapportioned in an out- 
rageous manner with the object of eliminat- 
ing Dr. Jupp. 

Perhaps the politicians of the Minnesota 
Legislature do not appreciate that their State 
is honored by such a Representative as WAL- 
Ter Jupp, whose reputation is international 
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and whose standing in the Congress exceeds 
the size of his district or the function of his 
office. 

Few men are prophets among their own 
people and it is likely that to his constitu- 
ency Dr. Jupp is just another Republican 
politician. In him, they have a profound 
thinker, a leader in the intellectual renais- 
sance of this country, a person of such ex- 
perience as few Americans have had. His 
departure from the House of Representatives 
will be a loss to the United States. 

One of the weaknesses of our relations with 
the Far East is that since the 1930's, our Goy- 
ernment has eschewed counsel with those 
who have long lived in Far Eastern countries 
and who have been close to the peoples of 
those lands. “The Old China Hand," for 
instance, was regarded so unfavorably during 
the Roosevelt administration that a wealth 
of experience was lost. i 

Dr. WaLTer Jupp went into the Congress 
where he could not be ignored. He took to 


the lecture platform. He forced the truth 


about China into the open and his witness- 
ing to the truth forced the Mars and hypo- 
crites to flee before him. 


The Ultimate Weapon: God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly our colleague, Frank J. BECKER, sent 
a message to his constituents which 
seems to embody a good philosophy for 
us all. The message follows: 

THE ULTIMATE WEAPON: Gop 


There is a sincere effort on the part of the 
leaders in the West to find the ultimate in- 
strument for peace. A vehicle, a weapon, 
a principle, a force—something that will tip 
the balance in favor of peace with freedom. 
Sadly enough, it lies at their fingertips, 
but they seem, for all their wisdom, unable 
to recognize it. 

It is the universal principle that all cul- 
tures the world over are founded upon, the 
belief in God. Whether they worship God 
as Christians, Jews, Moslems, or Hindus, it 
is the one immutable truth that separates 
the Communist world from the non-Com- 
munist world. 

Whether it be in Laos or Germany, in the 
Congo or Latin America, it exists. There- 
fore, it is with great dismay that informed 
observers recognize that we continue to lose 
the initiative in the cold war because we 
have failed to recognize and exploit this pow- 
erful force. 

Certainly there was no more heroic ex- 
ample of this clash of ideologies than in 
Tibet. Here it was the total dedication of 
the Tibetans to their religious leader, the 
Lama, that caused this seemingly impassive 
nation to fight to the death to resist com- 
munism. It was not any collision of so- 
cial or economic ideals which brought on 
this violent clash, 

Yet, the West continues to mouth the mor- 
al and social values of democracy and in- 
effectually points to the godless materialism 
of communism, while the Communists in 
practice are selling the spiritual quality of 
communism, by preaching through trained 
evangelistic propagandists the inequality of 
men, and the lack of dignity of the masses 
in the nations they are subverting; in effect 
they say ‘communism will feed your starv- 
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ing spirit with justice, dignity, and equality, - 
not merely your bellies, as the Western im- 
perialist.” 

The West's answer is to pump billions of 
dollars of foreign aid material into these 
countries with the apparent intent of buying 
their friendship. Is it any wonder that the 
people of Laos and South Vietnam are dis- 
illusioned when it appears the Communists 
are more concerned with their spiritual 
needs, while we seem concerned only with 
their material needs? 

Until the West starts to identify its spirit- 
ual aspirations with those of the people of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, the struggle 
for freedom will be in doubt. These Bud- 
dhists, Moslems, Hindus, etc., must be made 
to believe that we do respect and will de- 
fend their right to worship God, and cher- 
ish in our own Nation this very same prin- 
ciple, 

When we finally recognize that the so- 
called uncommitted nations of the world 
are irreyocably committed to their concept 
of man's relationship to God, and we use 
this commitment as a bridge for mutual 
respect and understanding, then and only 
then will we have availed ourselves of the 
ultimate weapon for peace and the defeat 
of communism. 


Wabash River Plan Would Help Entire 


Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of May 13, 1962, there appeared an 
article in the Courier and Press, Evans- 
ville, Ind., which I wish to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

WABASH PLAN WOULD HELP ENTIRE BASIN 


The Wabash River Valley, plagued with 
the related problems of to much water 
of the time and not enough at other times, 
is destined to fulfill its potential as one of 
the most desirable valleys in the country: 
believe members of the Wabash Valley As- 
sociation. 

Numerous small communities up and down 
the far reaches of the winding river have 
trouble maintaining a sufficient water supply 
for their people; drought is an annual threat 
to farmers of the valley’s rich soil. 

Yet these same communities and these same 
farmers sustain tremendous losses year after 
year when the Wabash, unimpeded anywhere 
along its path from its far into 
Ohio to its juncture with the. Ohio River, 
overfiows its banks. 

A program of projects all along the Wabash 
and its tributaries to regulate this vast sup- 
ply of vital water is the general objective of 
the Wabash Valley Association. 


OBJECTIVES LISTED 


It's easy to say what the more than 7,000 
members of WVA want, in general terms: 
They want total development of the total 
Wabash River watershed. 

By total watershed, they mean the vast 
area drained by the Wabash River and all its 
tributaries, And that’s a lot of territory— 
more than 70 percent of Indiana, more than 
20 percent of Illinois and even a few hun: 
square miles in Ohio. 

The m of total development is 8 
littie harder to define in specific terms. 
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Total development is perhaps best de- 
scribed by the association's platform objec- 
tives, listed in addition to flood control: 

Water for domestic use. 

Water for community development, 

Water for industrial development. 

Water for agricultural development. 

Water for recreation. 

Water for adequate low flow in the Wa- 
bash and its tributaries. 

Water for wildlife, fish, and game. 

QUALITY WATER 

Demonstrating its interest in the total 
development of the Wabash watershed, the 
association last month urged Congress to 
Consider liberalizing Public Law 566, which 
Sets the rules under which a watershed can 
quality for Federal funds. 

The association urged that the formula 
Used in arriving at benefits which determine 
the value of a watershed project be liberal- 

to include quality water, low flow water, 
irrigation water for the future for agricul- 
ture, low flow water to aid in the fight 
against stream pollution, low flow water for 
industrial and small community use, popu- 
lation increase, and recreation. 

George D. Gettinger, executive vice presi- 
dent of the association, puts it this way: 

“The future development of the Wabash 
River Basin will be brought about because 
Of the people in the basin developing quality 
Water not only for the use of society but for 
industrial development. 

Pinpointing the specific proposals of the 
Wabash Valley Association is no easy job; 
new problems are being discovered and new 
Proposals are made quite often. 

Principally, the total basin “is very much 
in fayor of an overall survey—but we don’t 
Want to stop work on any projects to do it,” 
States Gettinger. 

Among other proposals by the associa- 
tion, it is seeking: 

Total development of the Patoka River 
Under Public Law 566; development of stor- 
age for large amounts of water east of 
Jasper - to bring to the area adequate social 
benefits for all the people and water for 

and small communities.” 

Small watershed development from Jasper 
to the mouth of the Patoka, as well as chan- 
helization and bank stabilization all the way 
to the Wabash, with adequate provision 
Made for water storage in the upper reaches 
Of the Patoka for industrial development 
and for agricultural purposes. 

Gettinger interrupts here to exclaim: 

area could well become the garden spot 
Of Indiana; indeed of the Nation.” 

And, he predicts, "It we ever get around to 
building a Shoals Reservoir, then you'll see 
an industrial boom.” 

Then back to specific proposals of WVA: 

“On the East Fork of the White River we 
need channelization from the main stem of 
the East Fork to take water out during flood 
time, and to keep it within its banks. We 
believe that in the upper reaches there are 
Places for storage of water to prevent floods, 
and we are positive of the need for the de- 
velopment of many watersheds in the area. 
We feel there are many possibilities for res- 
ervolrs on the East Fork of the White 
River. 

LAND BEING LOST 


In order to bring about complete under- 
Standing of the problems of the East Fork, 
at the last meeting of the board of directors, 
On April 18, we discussed and passed a reso- 
lution asking the engineers for a complete, 
E survey of the entire East 

k. F 


“Over in Illinois, on the Skillet Fork and 
Little Wabash River, our ambitions are for 
Complete channelization from the mouth of 
the Little Wabash. It’s flat, crooked and 
full of ‘gunk.’ The need for a complete pro- 
gram was expressed by the counties at the 
last board of directors meeting. 
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“And farmland in the flood plain of Skillet 
Fork and Little Wabash rivers has deterio- 
rated in the last 10 years probably more than 
in any other part of the Wabash River wa- 
tershed. > 

“Weed ‘trees’ have taken over the flood 
plain; it is no longer cultivated. Thousands 
of acres have gone back to the Indians, so 
to speak. 

INADEQUATE DRAINAGE 

“So you can see why the county chapters 
are very demanding for a complete develop- 
ment of the watershed's whole water re- 
sources, 

“The Embarrass River Basin has also been 
the subject of real expression by county 
chapters because of the need for an ade- 
quate drainage and water resource develop- 
ment program for the entire watershed. 

“There are valuable reservoir sites in the 
Embarrass, and these have community ac- 
ceptance, even at this early date. Again, the 
need for water reserves for towns and cities 
along the basin is very pronounced. 


INDIANAPOLIS INTERESTED 


“On Richland Creek in Green County, Ind., 
a possible reservoir site is being studied by 
the Indiana Flood Control and Water Re- 
sources Commission; this is a part of a real 
movement in the Wabash watershed toward 
solution of the need for recreational develop- 
ment in the southern part of the watershed. 

“Counties on the west fork of the White 
River have joined together from Pike County 
all the way to Madison in combating the 
almost annual flood loss. 

“The city of Indianapolis has now ex- 
pressed a concern with the problem, and has 

to assist in any way possible toward 
a total comprehensive program on the west 
fork. 

“There are numerous potential reservoir 
sites in several communities interested in 
developing watershed programs under Pub- 
lic Law 566. The area south of Indianapolis 
is certainly in need of recreation facilities 
which can be developed in this area so easily 
if the people will express their concern. 


“JUST A FEW 


“There is now a project on BonPas Creek 
calling for channelization and drainage, 
and there's a lot of public sentiment in the 
upper reaches of the creek for a complete 

ter development plan for this area. 

“Again, the town of Albion is drastically 
in need of water for its people; the Wabash 
Valley Association hopes there will be a 
sufficient realization of the advantages of 
total water resource development so that 
people will join and help each other in 
making water available where needed, while 
at the same time eliminating floods in the 
future. 

“The two Vermillion rivers are now under 
study of the corps, and before 1962 ends, it 
is our hope that we will have a report on 
the Vermillion waterways.” 

And these, cautions Gettinger, are just a 
few of the many projects the WVA has in 
mind. 


Quality Stabilization Legislation Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to join with a number of my colleagues 
in the House in introducing today the 
quality stabilization bill. 

I have received so many wires and 
letters from my constituents in the 
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Fourth Congressional District of Wash- 
ington regarding the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill that I have become much in- 
terested in and followed very closely the 
hearings being held by the Senate Com- 
merce Committee on this measure— 
identified as Senate Joint Resolution 159 
in the Senate. 

I have been impressed by the unanim- 
ity of support by the small business 
community for this bill. I have been 
impressed by the compelling cases pre- 
sented by outstanding brand name 
ener manufacturers supporting this 

However, no one as yet has testified 
directly for the consumer in these hear- 
ings. How does the homemaker view 
this proposed legislation giving the brand 
name owner the right to control the use 
of his trade mark in the channels of 
commerce? 

An organization very much in the 
forefront of this fight for enactment of 
the quality stabilization bill has provided 
me with an authentic answer. There 
has been made available to me the re- 
sults of a poll of 15,295 homemakers in 
this country—with an equal sample of 
homemakers in every congressional dis- 
trict, including my own, being polled. 

Question six of this survey was of most 
interest to me, because all of the ele- 
ments of the quality stabilization bill 
are contained in that question. It read: 

Do you believe that the manufacturer who 
really wants to give you the highest quality, 
highest dependability, and highest value in 
his trademarked product should be permit- 
ted to protect that quality, and value, for 
you and protect his own good reputation by 
lawfully preventing any change, either up 
or down, by an storekeeper in the retail 
price such quality manufacturer may name 
W bapang for his quality product every- 
where 


Response to that question in my dis- 
trict showed that 81.8 percent of the 
homemakers prefer the enactment of the 
quality stabilization bill. The percent- 
age for all seven districts of the State 
of Washington was 79.4 percent in favor 
of the quality stabilization bill and for 
all 437 districts of our 50 States the 
percentage was 81.1 percent. Thus 8 out 
of 10 homemakers said in effect they 
want a law like the quality stabilization 
bill permitting the manufacturer of a 
trademarked quality product to establish 
and enforce a specific retail price to be 
paid for that product. 

Upon analysis, the results of this sur- 
vey are not surprising because the market 
place in the past few years has degen- 
erated to that resembling an Oriental 
bazaar. The consumer has been the vic- 
tim of ‘“‘come-ons,” has been baited, has 
been switched, has been gouged, and has 
been subjected to repair bills that many 
times have approximated or surpassed 
the original cost of the product. 

This survey is notice to Congress that 
the majority of the homemakers of 
America want to know more about where 
they stand when they go to market; that 
the individual homemaker wants assur- 
ance that she gets the same top quality 
and price as any other consumer and 
that her chances are far better when the 
manufacturer is permitted to stabilize 
his prices. 
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Quality Brands Associates of America, 
Inc., was responsible for this survey. To 
avoid prejudicial reactions to the name 
“quality stabilization,” American Issues 
Press made available its name as sponsor 
of the survey. 

A total of 15,295 homemakers, selected 
at random in every congressional dis- 
trict in the United States, were inter- 
viewed by telephone. This work was 
done for American Issues Press, Inc., 
by Manpower, Inc., skilled in the work of 
taking such polls, through its more than 
200 offices throughout the United States. 
The survey was conducted under the 
most rigid conditions by interviewers of 
Manpower, Inc., who were specially 
trained for the assignment so that ques- 
tions would be asked without interviewer 
bias. 

The 15,295 homemakers were selected 
in equal number from each of the 437 
congressional districts of the United 
States, the boundaries of which districts 
are’ determined by population distribu- 
tion. 

The total surveyed is about 10 times 
the number customarily required by 
opinion survey organizations as adequate 
to provide a dependable cross sectional 
result. 

To preclude any possibility of chal- 
lenge of the integrity or accuracy of the 
final reports of the survey, Manpower 
mailed all reports direct to Ernst & 
Ernst, nationally known certified public 
accountants in Chicago. Ernst & Ernst 
tabulated and certified the results. 
Ernst & Ernst is holding all pollsters’ 
reports in confidence. 

Reflected throughout the survey is an 
awareness by the consumer of factors— 
discounting, quality deterioration, price 
as related to value, and so forth—that 
call for enactment of the quality stabili- 
zation bill. Seven questions were asked 
in this massive survey of homemaker's 
opinion and, in capsule form, here are 
the results: 

More than 9 out of 10 housewives are 
loyal to a favorite brand. 

More than 9 out of 10 also “consider 
both quality and price” in their pur- 
chases. 


Again, more than 9 out of 10 say the 
price-cut downgraded product gives less 
in value for what they pay. 

Six out of ten believe storekeepers 
should not determine the retail price, 
ier on low-grade trademarked prod- 
ucts, ? 

More than 8 out of 10 believe that 
low-quality products cheapened to meet 
a limited need for a limited budget 
should continue available. 

More than 8 out of 10 want a law—like 
the quality stabilization bill—permitting 
the manufacturer of a trademarked 
quality product to establish and enforce 
a specific retail price to be paid for that 
product. 

More than 6 out of 10 believe manu- 
facturers should not be permitted to es- 
tablish an all-fioor-and-no-ceiling mini- 
mum price. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, is tailored to 
the consumer’s need and serves well that 
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Philippine Protest Is Overdone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is an editorial which appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News last week. Iam very 
happy to see the Daily News take such 
a sound position on this whole question 
of providing further payments to the 
Philippines for war damages incurred 
during World War II. 4 

I was among those who voted against 
this measure. I am indeed very much 
disappointed that the Philippine Gov- 
ernment has reacted so strongly against 
this action by a branch of the U.S. Con- 
gress. I am particularly disappointed 
that President Macapagal has canceled 
his trip to America as a result of the 
defeat of this legislation in the House. 

President Macapagal’s attitude raises 
the serious question as to whether the 
nations which we have been helping at 
tremendous cost to the American tax- 
payer are mere “fair weather friends” 
who will cooperate-with us only so long 
as we keep sending American money 
their way. 

It is regrettable that the Philippine 
Government would register this type of 
reaction in view of the fact that many 
among those of us who voted against 
this particular measure have a long 
record of sincere friendship and under- 
standing of the Philippines’ problems 
and have exerted great effort to help 
resolve those problems. 

The Chicago Daily News editorial 
follows: 

PHILIPPINE PROTEST Is OVERDONE 

The defeat in Congress of a bill authoriz- 
ing payment of $73 million in war damages 
to the Philippines has brought the wrath of 
that country's leaders down on the United 
States. 

Emmanuel Palaez, Philippine vice presi- 


dent, said the action by the House “would . 


seem to support the view that one has to 
blackmail the United States to get anything 
from them.” 

Philippine President Diosdado Macapagal 
is “reconsidering” his schedule visit to the 
United States. President Kennedy has sent 
his regrets over defeat of the bill to Maca- 
pagal and urged him not to call off his trip. 

The House vote of 201 to 171 against the 
bill came as a surprise. It may have been 
motivated by a sudden economy urge, or by 
a rebellion against paying millions to Philip- 
pine companies which have long since re- 
established themselyes on firm financial 
ground. 

But whatever the reason, the facts seem to 
make it clear that the vote was no act of 
villainous behavior, no backdown on an 
ironclad pledge. 

In 1946, Congress authorized the spending 
of $400 million to pay claims for damages 
resulting from the liberation of the Philip- 
pines. Claims totaling $500 or less were to 
be paid in full. Payment of up to 75 per- 
cent was authorized on claims of more than 

The $400 million enabled the War Claims 
Commission to pay all of the small claims 
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and 52.5 percent on the large ones, The 
Commission was dissolved in 1950. 

Companies in the Philippines continued to 
clamor for more money, however. The 
latest bill would have provided the cash to 
pay the difference between 52.5 and 75 per- 
cent. 

It should also be noted that this country 
has given the Philippines $1.6 billion in out- 
right economic and military aid since the 
end of the war. We do not recall any black- 
mail plot by the Filipinos to extract this 
money from the US. 5 

The shock of the Filipinos over losing 873 
million which looked like a sure thing is 
understandable. But the severity of their 
criticism is unwarranted. 


Should We Rely on Foreign Oil Imports? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
“carrying coals to Newcastle” is an old 
familiar saying which conveys the idea 
of utter futility inasmuch as Newcastle, 
located on the northeast coast of Eng- 
land, has long been famous as a great 
coal-shipping port. 

I submit that “carrying oil to New- 
castle“ also would connote futility in a 
national emergency. In fact, carrying 
oil to any port along the Atlantic coast 
would be extremely hazardous and 
against tremendous odds if this Nation 
were at war. 

For the benefit of a new generation 
and persons with short memories, 50 
tankers were victims of German U-boats 
off the Atlantic coast during only 4 
months during 1942, just 20 years ago. 

Despite the demonstrated futility of 
dependence upon foreign oil, subject to 
being cut off during a political upheaval 
or military hostilities, it is truly amazing 
that there is so much apathy on the part 
of responsible Government leaders that 
they actually encourage Eastern indus- 
trial plants—many vital to national 
defense—to go their merry way convert- 
ing their facilities from using coal as 4 
fuel to complete reliance on imported 
residual oil. 

Nothing could be more shortsighted 
and imprudent, it seems to me, than ig- 
noring the lessons of World War II with 
respect to the unreliability of foreign oil 
shipments. On April 1, the Federal Gov- 
ernment increased the mandatory resid- 
ual oil quota to 507,000 barrels daily, an 
increase of 46,000 barrels over the previ- 
ous quota. Most of this oil comes from 
Venezuela, where this month new Com- 
munist-inspired riots have forced Presi- 


dent Betancourt to suspend all constitu- 


tional rights. 

We hope and pray that the Commu- 
nists will not some day succeed in get- 
ting control of the great oil wells and re- 
fineries of Venezuela, just as they now 
control the total economy of Cuba—just 
90 miles from our shores, 
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Unfortunately, the United Nations, or 
No other international organization, or 
Alliance, can guarantee stability of Latin 
American governments, including Vene- 
zuela. 


This country cannot always bank on 
its NATO allles. France, for example, 
is giving preference to Soviet coal, in- 
Stead of importing American coal. 

I challenge anyone to prove that it is 
in the best interests of the United States 
to sacrifice the great American fuels in- 
dustries—coal and oil—while playing 
footsie with foreign oil moguls who 
Might not choose or be able to deliver 
When the chips are down. 


Dangers Inherent in the Administraticn’s 
Planned Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


or INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
Many millions of Americans are deeply 
Worried about the turn of events here 
in the Capital as the administration 
seeks to impose a planned economy“ on 
the United States. 

The people of this country do not care 

have the “planners” in Washington, 
D.C., dictate and control every facet of 
erican life. 

The Congress stands today as the only 
bulwark between the administration and 
total domination of the economy of this 
Nation. 

This danger is particularly repugnant 
to the people of Indiana who pride them- 
Selves on self-reliance, independence and 
the God-given choice to make their own 
decisions and run their own lives. 

An articulate spokesman for these 
Patriotic Americans is Mr. Max Harvey 
Who edits three Indiana weekly news- 
Papers, the Tri-County News, the Cover- 
ed Bridge County News and the Hoosier 
Graphic, 

In his weekly column, “A Voice From 
the Banks of the Wabash,” Editor Har- 
Vey regularly informs the residents of 
the Sixth Indiana District in his circu- 
lation area of the tragic dangers inher- 
ent in the all-powerful big brother gov- 
ernment the administration would im- 
bose on this country. 

His column of April 26, 1962, is worthy 
of examination by every Member of Con- 
8ress, and under unanimous consent I 
Submit it with pride for the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

DANGERS INHERENT IN THE ADMINISTRATION'S 
PLANNED ECONOMY 
(By Max Harvey) 

Coming soon (they hope)—utopia. 

That's if the Washington planners have 
their way. 

Kennedy's New Frontiersmen are reported 
to be ready to advance on all fronts with 
an economic program designed to right all 
dur wrongs, correct all our ailments. 

It's called planned economy, and if he 
knows what’s going on these days in Wash- 
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ington, Franklin D. Roosevelt must be turn- 
ing in his grave. 

The administration's economic planners 
apparently believe they have all the answers 
necessary to control effectively so vastly 
complex a system as our Nation’s whole 
economy. They may have the answers—but 
until Congress gives them the necessary 
power, they will still lack this vital ingre- 
dient to start the puppets jigging to their 
economic tunes, And it will be a sorry 
day for us if Congress ever hands over this 
authority. 

Consider, for example, the farm program: 

Kennedy submitted a farm bili to Con- 
gress; the Farm Bureau also has a bili in 
Coagress covering virtually the same points 
as are contained in the administration bill. 
Both bills are designed to improve the eco- 
nomic lot of agriculture which is admittedly 
a highly important part of our economy. 
The difference is not so much a matter of 
objectives as it is a matter of method on 
how to reach those objectives. 

The administration bill sets up a program 
of regimentation in which the farmer will 
ultimately be told what and how much to 
produce or not to produce. 

The Farm Bureau bill, on the other hand, 
allows for a wide degree of yoluntary par- 
ticipation by farmers. 

And there you have the very crux of the 
matter—whether we want to be told what 
we must do, or whether we want the privi- 
lege of making our own decisions. 

Which do you prefer? 

Agriculture is, of course, only one part of 
the economy. To have an effective “planned 
economy”—if there is such a thing—the 
planners will have to reach into every nook 
and cranny. They will have to tell big busi- 
ness, as Was done recently with steel, not to 
raise prices. It will naturally follow that 
all other phases of big business must come 
under the control of Government edict. 
Small business could not escape the same 
sort of controls. And if business is con- 
trolled by Government, it necessarily follows 
that workers, too, must be controlled, so 
unions would be told how much workers 
would be paid. 

Soon, too, there would become a need for 
a high-salaried administrator to administer 
each segment of the economy with some 
thousands of subadministrators and errand 
performers under each of them. Govern- 
ment costs would spiral upwards, and guess 
who will continue paying the bill? 

This is not the United States of the future 
I wish to see. There’s no doubt we have 
bungled lot in reaching our present status, 
and, if allowed to do so, we will continue 
bungling in our efforts to attain a more 
equitable economic society, But I much 
prefer this method in our strivings than 
to be reduced to a situation where there can 
be no goals but only a performance level 
dictated by some nincompoop whose main 
qualification for his position was that he was 
a good party worker. 

Write your Congressman to. vote against 
any bill which will deny to Americans a free- 
dom of choice. 


— 


The National Lottery of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 


to point out to the Members of this 
House, the national lottery of Puerto 
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Rico. This profitable lottery, flourishing 
on American soil, should serve as an ex- 
ample to us on the mainland. 

The island of Puerto Rico, with a pop- 
ulation of a little over 2 million people, 
realized over 852 % million last year from 
the sale of lottery tickets. The net in- 
come to the Government was almost 
810% million of which part was used to 
help finance local public health pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, I might also mention 
that the gross receipts of last year ex- 
ceeded the previous year by almost $8 
million. 

Mr, Speaker, a national lottery in the 
United States would certainly bring in 
over $10 billion a year in additional reve- 
nue which can be used for reduction of 
our gigantic national debt and tax relief 
for our high pressed American tax- 
payers. 

Mr. Speaker, what are we waiting for? 


Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, this 
country became the greatest country on 
the face of the earth because there were 
men with initiative, men with vision, 
men with drive, men who believed in a 
free enterprise system, men who did not 
fear, but welcomed, competition. 

Today our free and competitive system 
is in danger. We find government in 
farming, in our financial systems, in la- 
bor negotiations, in electric power, in 
oil and gas production, transportation, 
communications, in steel production, in 
our social services that should be done 
locally—and one could go on listing al- 
most endlessly. 

We are presently witnessing one of the 
greatest efforts of our time to sell a pro- 
gram which can mean but one thing— 
rare step down the road to social- 
sm. 

A recent issue of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune states a lobby is operating 
from inside the White House to sell the 
administration’s plan for medical care 
to the aged. The article states further 
that between 6 and 10 Government em- 
ployees have been working 3 months to 
sell the program. The group has been 
writing radio and TV scripts, drafting 
advertisements and helping with pub- 
licity releases. 

Robert C. Toth, the staff correspond- 
ent, states it was through this office 
that senior citizens have organized mass 
rallies of older persons in 28 cities. 
These have been arranged to coincide 
with the President’s planned appearance 
in Madison Square Garden. 

Typical of the misinformation being 
disseminated, within the week I have had 
a communication from an elderly couple 
stating their medical and doctor bills 
amount to $30 monthly. They were of 
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the opinion this bill would be taken care 
of under the proposed program and this 
is one more example of complete disil- 
lusionment on the part of many. 

The following editorial once more 
points up the dangers of the program. 
Soctartzep MEDICINE 

We feel that America’s great economic 
strength is its system of free enterprise. 
Those who attempt to destroy freedom con- 
centrate most of their attacks on this facet 
of life. 

We feel our freedom is under attack from 
the present advocates of socialized medicine, 
This “isn't called socialized medicine, The 
proponents of the plan refer to it as compul- 
sory health insurance, but in the end, it is 
one and the same thing. 

The plan they advocate would be paid for 
out of a person's earnings and he would be 
n part of the program and pay for it whether 
he ever needed any of the services or not. 
Stated as simply as possible, socialized medi- 
cine is a government-operated system of pro- 
viding medical care. It removes the responsi- 
bility for maintaining health and taking care 
of medical needs from the hands of the sick 
person or his family and puts the Federal 
Government in charge. Under socialized 
medicine, the Government, rather than the 
individual, is the buyer and dispenser of 
medical needs. 

When such a program began in England it 
was expected to cost about £107 million 
a year. The cost doubled the first year and 
in 10 years the National Health Service had 
a price tag of £707 million. All of this is 
part of the British tax dollar which is col- 
lected from every family and therefore can 
in no way be called free.“ 

The cost of almost anything goes up when 
the Government steps into the picture. Do 
not kid yourself. You, the taxpaying Ameri- 
can public, would pay the bill. 


It Can’t Happen Here? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Chicago Tribune on 
Sunday, April 29, 1962, appeared an ar- 
ticle concerning the dismissal of three 
elected farm officials. It points up the 
necessity for the passage of a bill intro- 
duced by our colleague, James F. BATTIN, 
of Montana, and I commend it to your 
reading. 

The article follows: 

From the Chicago Tribune, Apr. 29, 1962] 
THREE ELECTED FARM OFFICIALS Fireo—Dts- 
MISSAL BY U.S. APPOINTEE STIRS INDIGNA- 

TION 


(By William Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, April 28—A special Gov- 
ernmont investigator arrived in Cut Bank, 
Mont., last month to find a’ large group of 
angry citizens assembled. 

Alarmed, he called upon local authorities 
to give him police protection. It was un- 
necessary. The throng was indignant but 
orderly. 

When the protest meeting was over, ‘its 
stunned participants had been awakened to 
a new development in this land of the free 
ballot—the power of political appointees to 
fire three elected officers without a hearing. 
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REMEDIAL BILL INTRODUCED 


The US. Government last week con- 
firmed the exercise of such athority in 
a virtually unnoticed ruling. The decree 
is not subject to court appeal. 

In an era when nuclear clouds are mush- 
rooming in the sky and heads of Govern- 
ment exchange glares in cold war bickering, 
the Cut Bank incident has created little stir 
outside the borders of Montana, 

Its significance is just begining to impress 
some Members of Congress, who voiced in- 
credulity when they first heard that voiding 
of. elections is not confined to dictatorial 
states. 

Remedial legislation has been introduced 
by Representative James F. Battin, Repub- 
lican, of Montana. It is perhaps the most 
remarkable bill drafted at this session be- 
cause it seeks an objective regarded as at- 
tained when this Republic was established— 
protection of the rights of elected officials 
from the whims of Federal bureaucrats. 


LAW PERMITS OUSTER 


Battin ls pushing hard for action against 
what he calls a flagrant abuse of power. 
There is no question, he says, that the law 
in its present status permits What was ac- 
complished in Montana. y 

He would amend the law to provide that 
fair hearings, written charges, established 
rules of evidence and appeals to the Federal 
courts, all absent at present, would precede 
the removal of elected officers. „ 

Evidence of disagreement with adminis- 
tration policy, the bill stipulates, shall not 
of itself be grounds for suspension or dis- 
missal of such officers. 

The reason for inclusion of this unusual 
prohibition—one of the misdemeanors for- 
mally alleged against the three Montana 
culprits—was that they had sent protesting 
wires to the White House against adminis- 
tration policy, 


OUTLINE OF CASE 


Here is the story of what led up to the 
resentful gathering in Cut Bank: 

Under the incredibly complex system of 
laws which has evolved in connection with 
farm programs, the Department of Agri- 
culture created the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service to administer price 
support; acreage allotment, and associated 
programs, 

In each State, a politically appointed five- 
man committee was set up. These State 
committees supervise three-man committees 
in each county. The law gives to the county 
committee direct responsibility for carrying 
out programs “subject to the general direc- 
tion and supervision of the State commit- 

The county committee system was estab- 
lished to insure true representation of the 
farmers’ interests and the farmers themselyes 
choose the men to represent them. They 
elect the three county committee mémbers 
to 1-year terms under regulations prescribed 
by law. Approval or disapproval of the 
county committee's actions is thus possible 
Just as a Member of Congress is subject 
to the voters’ verdict every 2 years. 

SUSPENDED AND REPLACED 


In Glacier County, Mont., farmers elected 
Kyle Momberg, Glenn Lindberg, and Wil- 
liam Held to represent them. Last March 
12, these three men were notified by the 
State committee that they had been sus- 
pended for “insubordination” and replaced 
with men of the State committee's choosing. 

The “insubordination,” according to gen- 
eral agreement, was refusal to accept the 
State committee's figures on average yield 
of barley grain in their area. The figures 
were false, the county committee members 
insisted, and to circulate them would be 
“perjury.” 
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“Our job is a public trust,” the three 
farmer representatives asserted. “These 
decisions affect the farmers’ livelihood.” 

A more serious crime was then alleged 
against the county committee members. 
They were formally charged with “wiring 
the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of Agriculture that you will not 
participate in the program because of un- 
realistic figures.” 


LOST THEIR FREE SPEECH 


The plain implication, the elected officials 
retorted, was that the county committee 
lost the right of free speech when elected 
to office. 

“When elected, were we relegated to the 
position of second-class citizens?” they 
asked. “Were we under a legal duty to re- 
main quiet when we saw neighbors an 
those who elected us treated unfairly? BY 
firing us, you have answered those questions 
in the affirmative.” 

These statements were made after the 
three men had been fired. They had no 
hearing. The only appeal granted to them 
under the law was to the same State com- 
mittee which suspended them. 

The State committee, as expected, re- 
jected the appeal last week, permanently 
removing the trio from office. 

On March 12, approximately 160 farmers 
converged on the county farm office in Out 
Bank. A special Department of Agriculture 
investigator from San Francisco, Doyle Ken- 
nedy, arrived with two members of the 
State committee to enforce the removal of 
the elected officers and to swear in their 
hand-picked replacements. 

INVESTIGATOR GETS PANICKY 


The apprehensive Kennedy called the 
county sheriff's office, the local police and 
the U.S. marshal's office to ask for police 
protection. There was talk about summon- 
ing the National Guard to preserve order- 
His fears were unfounded. There was no 
trouble. 

But there were some hot words exchanged. 
They explained they were following “rules 
and regylations.” 

Prank Whetstone, editor of the Cut Bank 
Pioneer Press, fired off telegrams to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Gov. Tim Babcock, and Sen- 
ator Mike Mansfield, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, the Senate majority leader, asking if 
they approved “the power of appointive om- 
cers to remove elected officers before any 
hearing is accorded.” Babcock said he didn't. 
The others did not answer. 

PROTESTS TO FREEMAN 


Battin swung into action with a demand 
that Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman take action to cancel the State 
committee's action. 

“It seems inconceivable to me that any 
public servant would take it upon 
to suspend or cancel out the elected official’ 
chosen by Montana farmers to make political 
appointments of his own,” he wrote to Free- 
man. “I am well aware that this authority 
exists in the ASC law. However, I am suré 
that actions such as this is one of the reasons 
why your present farm program is in trouble 
in Congress.” 

Freeman replied, asserting that when a 
county committee refuses to abide by the 
laws, the State committee is required bY 
regulations to suspend, and after further 
review, remove them from office.” 

The three ousted officers could make ® 
further appeal, Freeman noted, to the deputy 
administrator in Washington. This was * 
man named Emery E, Jacobs, 


END OF LINE FOR THEM 


Such an appeal would have been imprac- 
tical. By April 13, Jacobs was out of his 
$16,530 job and his office has not yet been 
filled. He resigned to avoid testimony in an 
inquiry into the manipulations of Billie Sol 
Estes, Texas financier, indicted for fraud. 
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Another Government official was fired in 
Connection with the Estes affair. Congres- 
klonal investigations were demanded and 
Many in Congress glimpsed the first scandal 
Of the Kennedy administration. 

This development afforded little comfort 
to the three ousted Montana men. It was 
the end of the line for them. The law pro- 
vided them no day in court to present their 


They read with interest press reports In 
the first week of April which disclosed the 
Political obligations of State committeemen 
Who can fire elected county committeemen 
at wiir. 

STILL HOLD HEADS HIGH 


Called to Washington, with the Govern- 
Ment paying their expenses at $40 to $50 a 
day, 175 State committeemen were briefed 
by Freeman on their duties. They were told 
in effect to get out and sell the administra- 
tion's farm program to Congress or they 
MZht. no have any program to administer. 

The three discharged officers summed up 
thelr reactions: 

“At least we are still able to look our 
neighbors in the eye and say, ‘we did the 
Very best we could; we tried to do what was 
honest and morally right; if this is cause 
for removal from office, then we hope that 
All elected officials in the United States are 
— deserving of removal from office as are 


Greenwich’s Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the May 3 edition of 
the Greenwich Time pays fitting tribute 
the active role being played by many 
ot Greenwich’s citizens in the Boys Clubs 
Oof America. This public spirit is typical 
of the community and I am honored to 
to and the remarks of the editorial and 
2 them in the Recor for all the 
mbers to read: 
GREENWICH's ROLE 
Hundreds of thousands of boys through- 
in the land are benefiting from the facil- 
es and programs provided them by the 
u Clubs of America. Today, thousands 
Pon thousand of men who have made their 
Mark in the world boast they are former 
Members of the Boys Club and many of them 
tinue active interest to help 
11 Cities and towns all over America to de- 
ve the benefits from the organization which 
men know from first-hand experience, 
Additionally, there are many of America’s 
Most influential leaders in business, indus- 
a banking, publishing, and other fields— 
familiar names—who give freely of their 
dane and energies to promote the work that 
Ips to make good citizens out of the 
Ts now in their formative years. 
u ne work of the Boys Clubs of America 
— ot particular interest to Greenwich be- 
use so many of our neighbors play key 
Sing in the nationwide organization. Al- 
Gi E. Cole is national president, John M. 
one is national director, and the board 
directors is heavily sprinkled with the 
names of our fellow citizens. 
The extent of Greenwich'’s participation 
demonstrated this week at the spring 
ar ctüng of the Boys Clubs of America board 
ai, rectors in New York. Considering the 
Of this community of ours, it would 
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seem that we are better represented than any 
other town or city in the United States. 
And this is not merely a matter of permit- 
ting use of a name to dress up the list. 
Each of the national directors from Green- 
wich is dedicated, vitally interested, and ac- 
tive in the affairs of the organization. 

The newest member of the national board 
fs Benjamin Blackford, president of the 
Greenwich Boys Club, whose election was an- 
nounced at the spring dinner Monday night. 
This was a recognition of his devoted work 
as president of the Greenwich club, and the 
important role which the club plays in the. 
life of the youngsters of our community. 
Greenwich should be proud of its represen- 
tation on the national board. 


A New Era for Progress in Maritime 
Safety 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 
Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 


to bring to your attention the conclud- - 


ing remarks of Vice Adm. Edward C. 
Holden, Jr., USNR, retired, Director of 
the Maritime Safety Foundation: 
A New ERA FOR PROGRESS IN MARITIME 
SAFETY 
THE LAW OF NATURE: CONSERVATION OF LIFE 


When we set apart the cold, industrial 
facts of life, we find that the propellent 
for a conservation effort stems from deep 
within man and the laws of his nature. The 
natural law dictates, and society confirms, 
that the first right is life and this obligates 
man, and those who direct his work or in- 
fluence his activities, to protect that right. 

In safety, this moral and legal obligation 
is translated Into a desire to conserve human 
resources. This desire to avoid the unneces- 
sary loss of human beings and their talents 
has a practical value as well as an ethical 
one. To the workman, his family, and his 
employer, it represents a conservation of 
skill that cannot be easily replaced. The 
knowledge put into fingers, hands, bodies and 
minds over many formative years, may be 
lost in one moment of tragedy, or dulled into 
partial use forever. Our free society shrinks, 
a little, in its capacity to produce with each 
loss. 

THE LAW OF NATURE: CONSERVATION 

RESOURCES 


The desire to conserve material resources is 
held in common by industry, the workers 
and society. All three share in the success 
or suffer the cost of failure. Equipment 
shattered, production interrupted, and re- 
placement costs harass the employer. Lost 
wages and unrecovered expenses plague the 
worker and his family. Increased costs of 
property and care for the disabled become 
a burden to management and society. 

These cost incentives are basic to all indi- 
viduals, to all organizations and to all soci- 
eties. Considered in themselves, they are 
good both ethically and economically. No 
champion of human safety need shy away 
from them, nor heap abuse upon their appli- 
cation. 

AWAKENING THE SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Awaken the sense of responsibility of man- 
agement and labor and these basic incentives 
for accident prevention become operative. 
Formalize the areas of responsibility and 
outline a plan for cooperative action and the 
basic incentives will continue to be opera- 


or 
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tive. The Law of Nature will continue to 

govern each individual for increased safety 

cooperation for the conservation of one's life 

and property. The fourth dimension will 

have been added to the safety concept, the 

sanction of voluntary or private law. 
SELLING SAFETY 


Safety can and should be sold on the basis 
that it advances the legitimate self-interest 
of all parties, Cooperation is the basis of 
the high, constant performance necessary to 
a good safety effort. Mutual self-interest is 
the basis of cooperation. 

Reason dictates that a cooperative effort 
should be based primarily on a joint desire 
to conserve human resources; the. material 
rewards will follow as side benefits. Man is 
adyanced in dignity by the joint high regard 
for human values. The individual is not 
sacrificed to the cause. To the degree that 
the industrial conscience of management 
and labor permit social considerations as 
well as economic and political ones, to that 
degree, the desire to conserve people, their 
talents, and their skills has value as a realis- 
tic basis of cooperation. 

On this foundation, management and la- 
bor can move forward in an effective safety 
program to no one’s loss and to the advance- 
ment of their valued ward, the American 
worker. 

Safety without mutual effort misses an 
opportunity, and our industrial democracy 
and economy winces at the loss. 

Through the medium of joint manage- 
ment-labor efforts for safety, an area is pro- ` 
vided for a better understanding. Our in- 
terwoven economy demands this as each 
clash of interest is more widely felt. 

In the above connection, let us consider 
safety as it separately benefits the parties. 
A NEW SOCIAL AND SAFETY IMAGE 

The business corporation is presently 
Image conscious, 

The labor union is self-conscious and seeks 
to improve its relationship to vital manage- 
ment problems. 

The corporation, associated with produc- 
tion, transportation, and profit, feels imper- 
sonal in the eyes of society and desires to be 
associated with people and principles. In- 
wardly, it feels a detachment of its work 
force as numbers replace names. It increas- 
ingly shows its sensitivity by new esthetic 
architecture and personalized public rela- 
tions, better known as human relations. 

The labor union, on the other hand, is 

as an institution that much re- 
sembles a public service business enterprise, 
sort of a public utility in industrial rela- 
tions. It looks inward to adjust its intra- 
relations. It seeks new service that it can 
perform for the mutual benefit of manage- 
ment and labor for preserving the American 
way of life. Outwardly it grows supersensi- 
tive to the embrace of law which invades its 
autonomy and shapes its structure. As the 
labor union grows toward the corporation, 
it begins to inherit some of its problems. 

Before collectivism completely overtakes 
them both, the corporation and the labor 
union should look to the common denomi- 
nator of their problems—one, single, indi- 
vidual man. As they increase his yalue, by 
a real concern for his welfare and safety, they 
begin to achieve that which cannot be ac- 
complished through a collective concept of 
man, or a collective view of their relation- 
ship to him. 

By the same token, if free society is to 
succeed, some day management's public rela- 
tions departments will become human rela- 
tions departments, 

THE SAFETY CONCEPT 

Safety is often treated as a social event or 
a poster, or statement of policy or a whisper 
of conscience. Here employees are directed 
through a maze of hazards in a manner that 
makes prudence impossible. Indifference to 
safety prevails in too many areas. ` 
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Next, there exists the in which 
safety rules have been unilaterally formed 
and adopted. In this kind of a program, 
enforcement of safety rules and adjustment 
in the work force due to application of those 
rules often triggers a dispute, and an syer- 
sion to safety is born. 

Finally, we view the program in which 
safety rules are not uniformly enforced. 
Here safety is a trap that suddenly springs 
out and seizes an unsuspecting worker. Per- 
haps an injustice is done, and resentment 
for safety begins. Lines of communication 
have been proven to be inadequate, hence 
the lack of understanding. In any event, to 
repeat, the Foundation is not, and will not be 
used as an enforcement agency. To do so, 
would be to usurp the prerogatives of man- 
agement and Government maritime agencies. 

Many other factors that ruin safety ef- 
forts can be overcome in the process of ac- 
quainting the individual worker with the 
practical safety details of his job environ- 
ment; however, the high, constant perform- 
ance that is required of employees in an 
effort that alms chiefly at the elimination 
of unsafe conduct will not easily be 
achieved. Education, training, and promo- 
tion of safety bow to no substitutes. Man- 
agement and labor working together can 
evolve a workable plan of action, 

Generally speaking, education aims at 
broadening one’s knowledge; in this case, 
on the subject of safety. Specifically, it 


points to the purpose for that which is, 


required. The teachers should be manage- 
ment, labor, and government. 

Training attempts to instill the habits of 
safety; it tries to teach the employee to live 
with the hazards of his environment. 

Promotion of safety plays the part of a 
reminder. It keeps the purpose learned, 
clear in mind. Its enemy is routine. 

The responsibility for safety education, 
training, and promotion of safety must add 
up to joint responsibility if they are to 
achieve their goal. This responsibility im- 
plies participation, the final necessary ele- 
ment of our spectrum. 

As we know, active participation is the key 
to success in any group effort. Participation 
helps to develop responsibility which will 
provide the desire and search for knowledge 
and the receptiveness to it. Responsibility, 
in turn, encourages further participation. 
In safety programs, this has been furthered 
principally through the safety committee. 
These committees succeed or fail to the ex- 
tent that their participation is meaning- 
ful. From simple housekeeping to work 
performance, from inspection to accident in- 
vestigation, their chores should have purpose 
and effective expression. 

Safety often has been treated as a step- 
child. 

Full group participation can best be fur- 
thered by treating safety with the serious- 
ness it warrants. All management and labor 
leaders must display their deep concern in 
tangible ways. By their example, the man 
on the firing line will set his measure of 
concern and interest. 

To education, training, and promotion, 
we thus add participation as the often miss- 
ing link. 

We may best understand the type of safety 
organizations that are established, as well 
as the order in which they are formed by 
considering the two basic causes of acci- 
dents. Unsafe working conditions and un- 
safe conduct. The more tangible is the 
former, for it can be extensively eliminated 
by the application of technological and prac- 
tical information. The latter, unsafe con- 
duct, is the more evasive since it deals largely 
with abstract considerations. The order of 
priority is obvious. 

By their participation for safety, the mari- 
time labor unions now make the new multi- 
phasic concept of safety a practical consider- 
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ation. There is no longer a missing link in 
the safety chain. 

In the mature management-labor safety 
endeavor and concept, the voluntary ap- 
proach to further safety development is cer- 
tain to be effective. It gets away from all 
primitive concepts. It removes the wall of 
prejudice and misunderstanding. 

The importance of safety is reemphasized 
today by the numerous collective bargain- 
ing agreements which contain clauses pro- 
viding for mutual management-labor safety 
and health programs. 

The side benefits of a joint effort are im- 
pressive from the standpoint of manage- 
ment, labor, and society. It is on one aspect, 
of this final point, that we may well con- 
clude, Through a recognition of a noble 
effort aimed at a common goal, the conser- 
vation of human resources, and thus, the 
elevation of the total safety concept, we 
can succeed. 

The sphere for safety accomplishment is 
unlimited. 

As 100 percent Americans, we have a high 
moral and professional code of honor for 
preserving the American way of life and for 
the protection of the American Maritime 
Industries. 


Postal and Federal Employees Need an 
Adequate Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the text of a state- 
ment which I have submitted to the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in connection with its current 
hearings on legislation to increase and 
adjust the salaries of postal and classi- 
fied Federal employees. 

The statement reads as follows: 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. AN- 
Fuso, OF NEw York, House Post OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, first, I wish to extend to you sincere 
thanks for the current series of hearings on 
legislation to raise the salaries of postal and 
Federal workers, and for the opportunity to 
present my views on such legislation. 

Second, may I call to your attention two 
bills which I introduced this year to deal 
with this problem and I trust you will give 
my bills, or similar bills, all due considera- 
tion, The two measures I introduced are: 
H.R. 9533, the Postal Employees’ Salary Act 
of 1962, which is the same as H.R, 9531 in- 
troduced by the distinguished member of 
this committee from Louisiana, the Honor- 
able James H. Morrison; and H.R. 10033, the 
Federal Employees Salary Adjustment Act 
of 1962, which is the same as H.R. 9651, in- 
troduced by another distinguished member 
of this committee, the Honorable ARNOLD 
OLSEN, of Minnesota. 

Since detailed analyses of these bills have 
already been presented to your committee, 


there is no need for me to do so now. I, 


merely want to point out that the pay in- 
crease bill for postal employees has been en- 
dorsed by all postal groups, including both 
organizations of post office clerks, the rural 
carriers, and others. It also has the endorse- 
ment of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers and the Government Employees’ 
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Council, AFL-CIO. The pay increase bill for 
Federal employees is endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Employees, 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO, 

Mr. Chairman, I think it Is no exaggera- 
tion to say that postal and Federal employees. 
particularly those in the lower income 
groups, are in deep economic trouble. They 
need a pay raise and they need it now. The 
pay raise granted them in 1960 was ce 
welcome and helpful, but it fell short of gl¥- 
ing these employees the economic eq 
and security which they seek. In the past 
2 years the cost of living has continued its 
upward trend and wages in private industry 
have, likewise, risen proportionately. The 
average postal and Federal worker is again 
caught in the squeeze of trying to make 
meet and “catching up” with the economie 
parade. 

In the fall of 1959, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made a study of the amount of 
money needed by a city worker's family in 
20 cities and suburbs in various parts of the 
country. It sought to determine the averas® 
budget for such a family, neither “minimum 
maintenance” nor “luxury,” but sufficient to 
maintain an adequate standard of living for 
4 persons. It came up with figures r 
from $5,370 in Houston, Tex., to $6,567 in 
Chicago. The figure given for the needs of a 
four-person family in New York was 65,970. 

Remember that this study was made 
nearly 3 years ago and the cost of living has 
risen even higher since then. Now, com 
these average family budget needs with the 
present salary of a letter carrier or clerk 
which ranges from $4,345 to $5,305 per yea 
In the city of New York, for example, such 
employees would be from $665 to $1,625 be- 
hind the average needed according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistica figures of 3 years 


ago. 

What is the result of this disparity between 
the salary received by the postal worker an 
what it requires to keep him and his family 
in minimum comfort? The result is tha 
he either goes into debt at a constantly in- 
creasing rate or he is forced to accept a sec 
ond job, which is popularly known as “moon” 
lighting.” Probably no class of workers in 
any industry within our entire economy 
forced to resort to “moonlighting” on 
greater scale than our postal employee 
This, in itself, is something which 5 
volumes of our treatment of these work 
and a situation of which none of us can be 
proud. “Moonlighting” is morally indefeD- 
sible at a time when we still number some 
4 million unemployed, 

The overwhelming majority of postal work- 
ers are family men, who desire to provide 
a decent livelihood for their families, educa” 
tion for their children, adequate housing. 
and all the other necessities of life. 
they cannot do all this—their salary does not 
suffice. That is why so many of them m 
“moonlight,” if they are to make ends meet 

What I have said here about postal work- 
ers applies also in large measure to Federal 
employees. Their salaries too are below 
the average needs and many of these work⸗ 
ers, too, are forced to seek additional em- 
ployment to supplement their Income. 
is bad for our economy. It is also bad for 
the postal and Federal service, for when & 
man must work at two Jobs both jobs 
suffer. 

The only logical solution to this situation 
is an adequate salary increase for both 
postal and Federal employees. They need it 
now, not in 2 or 3 years from now. The 
bills which I have introduced, or 
bilis, would provide them with an average 
increase of about 13-14 percent, with th 
largest percentage of increase going to those 
who need it most—those in the lower salary 
evels. 

An increase along these lines, together 
with some of the other features, such as the 
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longevity provisions, the elimination of one 
Step, the curtailment of time served in the 
est steps, and others, will go far in help- 
to eliminate the glaring inequities which 
Row discriminate against the economic wel- 
tare of these employees. It will increase the 
bility for Government service and im- 
Prove the efficiency of such service at all 
els. For these reasons I urge you to adopt 
legislation. 


The Little World’s Fair at Damascus, 
Orez. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 16,1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, while the 

3 c Northwest and the rest of the 
Nation are awestruck at the magnificence 
of the plans for the Century 21 Exposi- 
tion in Seattle, I should like to call at- 
tion also to a considerably more mod- 
est fair being planned in the Oregon 
of Damascus. Its citizens are call- 

ing it the Little World’s Fair. Since I 
have high hopes of being able to partici- 
Pate in its opening ceremony, I wish to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 


ORD a brief summary of the plans for the . 


us Little World’s Fair, as pre- 
Dared by Betty Mills, of nearby Gres- 
Oreg. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this material printed in the Ap- 

of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

*ECORD, as follows: 
AMascus, OREG.: BIGGEST LITTLE CITY IN THE 
USA. 
(By Betty Mills) 

In the summer of 1959, the “about 100” 
Citizens of Damascus, Oreg., held a celebra- 
1 to commemorate the pioneers who had 

Sunded their State 100 years before. When 

e 100-day affair was over, and all became 
®crapbook history, even the Damascans were 
Overwhelmed at the result of their planning. 

The people of the little hamlet not even 

a map and with no post office of their own 

drawn an estimated 1 million visitors to 
premises with nothing more than 4 

buil ; 1 giant candle; free pioneer 
Sctivities; and great feasts of bear, beef, and 

alo. (The candle had been erected at a 
total cost of $1.49 after a neighboring me- 
Wopolis had rejected it because of a $10,000 
rection estimate by professional engineers 

t was 21 feet tall, 35 inches across, and 
Welghed 4 tons. It burned continuously 
through the celebration and was over 9 feet 

at the end of the 100 days. Damascans 

been forced to use their ingenulty—their . 
total budget was less than $100 when they 

—and that had been raised through 
® box social.) 
are once again piloting a no- 

budget celebration. The Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer put it this way: 

“Somehow, the feeling persists that not 
€verybody is really with the World's Fair. 
Bud Donahue reports that the tiny town of 

Oreg., Is countering local efforts 

With a “Little World's Fair" of its own. No 

budget, naturally. And instead of looking 

forward 100 years, they're looking backward. 

ext big project is their version of the space 

needle, a 600-foot hole in the ground. Aw, 
So crawl in it, Damascus.” 
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The Little World's Fair” will be located on 
a 22-acre site in the heart of Damascus, with 
20 acres for free parking lying adjacent to 
the grounds. “Man of the Past" is the theme 
and will be carried out in many phases: 
A 2\4-acre Indian village, composed of 10 dif- 
ferent tribes; a pioneer village, built and 
hosted by the Damascus gunfighters; an- 
tique collections housed (among other 
things) in a row of 80 to 100 booths for con- 
cessions and exhibits; an amphitheater, 
where various yesteryear programs will be 
held, as well as shows by top-ranking mod- 
erns. There will be a midway, of course—no 
fair should be without one; and tons of cot- 
ton candy, hot dogs, and all the other tan- 
talizing fair foods. There will be special 
days for dignitaries, States, and nations. A 
world peace candle will burn continuously 
and in conjunction with a universal peace 
log. 

The fair will open June 2 and close Sep- 
tember 10, and will be the result of faith 
moving mountains, invention replacing 
money, and enthusiasm replacing red tape 
and protocol, for not one penny of city, 
county, State, or Federal money has been 
given to this project. 

It was “Oregon or Bust“ for Damascan 
forefathers, and, though they are gone, their 
fighting courage will live forever in the 
hearts of the people who feel that pride in 
accomplishment is a thing worth the effort 
it requires. 


Russia’s Weak Underpinnings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 16, 1960, I commented in 
the House on the specter that had been 
built of Russian might, noting at that 
time that we face in Russia neither an 
invincible foe nor a weak and incapable 
opponent. At that time I urged that 
we attempt to see the strengths and 
weaknesses in perspective, for a failure 
in this perspective on our part could 
have serious and adverse results on the 
operation of our foreign relations in 
areas in which we face the Russians. 

In this speech—CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 16, 1960, pages 5371-5373—1I in- 
cluded an article from the Washington 
Post entitled Red Growth Rate Found 
Lagging,” and I commented in some de- 
tail on the areas of housing, electric 
power, and transportation, pointing out 
that all of these were matters of special 
weakness in the Soviet economy, 

While I do not wish to slight the im- 
portance of housing and its effect on 
progress in the economy of a nation, I 
believe it can be said that three basic 
measuring rods of the capabilities of an 
economy for sustained growth and, es- 
pecially important in the event of a mil- 
itary crisis, rapid expansion, are power, 
transportation and communication. 
Power and transportation, as I have 
noted, were the subject of comment in 
my earlier statement. Today I would 
like to comment on the subject of com- 
munications in the Soviet Union and 
concentrate on telephonic communica- 
tions available for the Russians. Thein- 
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formation from which these comments 
are derived from a report of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
Ape information as of January 1, 
1961, 

Perhaps the most meaningful measure 
of telephonic communication capability 
in a nation is the number of telephones 
per 100 population. 

The world average is now 2.4 tele- 
phones per every 100 people; in the 
United States it is 40.79 per hundred; 
in the Soviet Union the ratio is 1.99 
telephones per every 100 population. In 
absolute terms, the Russians are esti- 
mated to have 4,276 million telephones, 
slightly below the number in France, 
half those in the use in the United King- 
dom, and about one-eighteenth of the 
U.S. total— 74.342 million. Interna- 
tionally, there is a rate of expan- 
sion of some 7.7 percent per year— 
figured in increase from 1960 to 1961. 
The Russian rate of expansion was 6,3 
percent. 

Along with the number of telephones 
in use, another factor of importance is 
that of the modernization of equipment 
as refiected in the introduction of auto- 
matic equipment, dial as opposed to 
manual telephone operation. In the 
United States, 95.9 percent of our tele- 
phones are automatic, in Russia only 50 
percent are automatic. In the 26 major 
telephone equipped countries of the 
world—having some 133.5 million of the 
141.7 million telephones in use—only 
three others fall below 70 percent in 
automatic service—South Africa, 69.4 
percent, Japan 69.2 percent, and Den- 
mark, 56.6 percent. Overall, some 90 
percent of the world’s phones are auto- 
matic. 

This weakness, along with those in 
the field of transportation and the field 
of power, does not destroy Russia as a 
powerful and dangerous foe. It does, 
however, help put the danger and power 
in perspective and allow the United 
States to face Russia with a better un- 
derstanding of the real power balance. 


Tax Break for Teachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, 
shockingly low salaries far out of line 
with the years of preparation for, and 
the continuing responsibilites of, a career 
in teaching annually drive thousands of 
competent people from the field of 
teaching. Even more serious is the fact 
that this depressed salary scale discour- 
ages countless numbers of qualified 
young men and women from entering the 
profession, 

While local and State authorities in 
recent years have made valiant efforts 
within their resources to provide addi- 
tional compensation to teachers com- 
mensurate with their positions, I believe 
the Federal Government can be an im- 
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portant partner in providing some meas- 
ure of relief to teachers by permitting a 
partial tax forgiveness. 

Much has been said, but still far too 
little done, to help meet the continuing 
crisis in our schools caused by the flight 
of teachers to better paying jobs. 

With this in mind I have introduced 
legislation—H.R. 11527—which would al- 
low teachers of public and nonprofit pri- 
vate schools to exclude from their gross 
incomes in any one year the first $1,500 
of their salary earned. This should 
ameliorate, to a degree, the serious eco- 
nomic crisis being faced by the teach- 
ing profession. 

It is my earnest hope that this Con- 
gress will take favorable action on the 
measure. 


William “Thunder” Thornton Admitted 
to Innocents Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Nebras- 
kans for the past two football seasons 
have had reason to be proud of William 
“Thunder” Thornton, a standout half- 
back whose groundgaining abilities drew 
the praise and admiration of fans 
throughout the Big 8 Conference. 

Last week, new honors came to “Thun- 
der” Thornton when he was tapped for 
membership in the Innocents Society, 
the senior men’s honorary organization. 

It is not unusual for a member of the 
football team to show the qualities of 
leadership and scholastic achievement 
neccessary for admission to Innocents, 
but Thunder“ Thornton’s case is un- 
usual: 

He is a Negro and the first of his race 
to be named to the honorary society. 

His selection has drawn the same kind 
of admiration among Nebraskans that 
his feats on the gridiron have produced. 
Two of the State's outstanding newspa- 
pers, the Grand Island Independent and 
the Omaha World-Herald, are among 
those to express editorial approval of the 
new honor accorded this fine young man. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorials from the two 
newspapers. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
May 9, 1962] 
Fimsr NEGRO INNOCENT 

Usually one member of the University of 
Nebraska football team is among the 13 stu- 
dents chosen for the senior men's honorary 
society, the Innocents. The player may not 
be the best on the team; the society considers 
other qualities as well. 

At this year’s Ivy Day, Bill (Thunder) 
Thornton was chosen—the first Negro to 
become an Innocent. He is the football 
team’s outstanding player, one of the finest 


in Nebraska history. But he is more than 
that. 
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Thornton, whose home is in Toledo, Ohio, 
is one of seven children of a widowed mother. 
Except for a football scholarship, which he 
supplemented last summer by holding down 
two jobs in Omaha, he might not have been 
able to go to college. He is an intensely 
serious young man, admired and respected 
on the campus. An excellent student, he is 
preparing to be a teacher of biology. 

We congratulate “Thunder” Thornton, the 
Innocents, and the University of Nebraska. 
From the Grand Island (Nebr.) Independent 

May 8, 1962] 
A NEGRO INNOCENT 


The Innocents Society at the University of 
Nebraska has a long and honorable history. 

That record may have been tarnished 
somewhat Saturday in the eyes of a bigoted 
few, but, to those who believe the integrity 
of man regardless of his color, the Innocents 
added new laurels. 

The incident involved the tapping of Wil- 
liam (Thunder) Thornton for membership 
in the society. Thornton, star Cornhusker 
fullback, thereby became the first Negro to 
be named to membership in the society. 

Membership in the Innocents is not lightly 
conferred. It is opened to a select few each 
year and those chosen are selected on the 
basis of aboye-average scholarship and on 
their campus activities. 

The fact that a Negro qualified on the basis 
of scholarship and activities is refutation to 
those who say that the color of the skin has 
a bearing on a man's capabilities. 

The fact that a qualified Negro was not 
overlooked in favor of someone else speaks 
well for the integrity of the Innocents 
Society. 

The action taken by the Innocents does 
not mean that racial discrimination is at an 
end. It does mean that Nebraska has not 
had intolerance in the past nor that it will 
disappear in the immediate future. 

But, in a day when many Americans seem 
to be inflamed with a passion to degrade 
anyone of a different color, the action was 
refreshing to say the least. 


An Impending Disaster? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, 
whether this country is “moving” and 
whether it is moving in the right direc- 
tion, are two questions which are being 
given long and serious debate in the Con- 
gress. 

An editorial from the Antelope Valley 
Ledger-Gazette, raising some pointblank 
questions, is certainly food for thought. 
It appeared in the Ledger-Gazette May 
10, 1962. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
ond, I submit the article to the attention 
of my colleagues: x 

AN IMPENDING DISASTER? 

We have an anonymous correspondent who 
signs himself “I. Cue Lowe” who says our 
editorials are “scary.” 

The times are scary, but if we could only 
reach even the animal intelligence of “I. 
Cue Lowe” we might feel that there was hope 
that the United States will recover its equi- 
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libruim in time to avoid the steadily ap- 
proaching disaster. 

We were old enough between the periods of 
World War I and World War II to remember 
how the second war came on. We were ® 
member of the Armed Forces from July 1935 
until August 1953 and we participated ac- 
tively in the wars of that time. 

So we do not write entirely from what we 
read in the newspapers and hear on radio 
and TV or read in books and magazines. 

It is our firm belief that the signs of the 
times are available to all and that our Fed- 
eral Government, which is charged with the 
national defense, does not read the signs 
the same way we do. 

The Federal Government thinks that % 
coalition government in South Vietnam will 
bring peace to that area, Ambassador Averell 
Harriman, who knaws the Communists 88 
well as any American, and Walt Whitman 
Rostow who heads the State Department 
Policy Planning Board, are the authors of 
this policy. 

It is a policy that has failed every time, 
and will always fail, for once you let the 
Communist camel in the tent you cannot rout 
him out for he is not leaving. 

Witness: Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, China, 
Korea. 

There is no question about this fact, It is 
historically true. 

Just as in mathematics, 2 plus 2 equals 
4, in politics a Communist in coalition with 
a liberal (we use the traditional meaning of 
“jiberal") equals a liberal in chains. 

How do you explain such beliefs then? 

The Bay of Pigs fiasco and the absolute 
failure that is our Cuban policy is not cor- 
rected by any gallant action on the part of 
an inexperienced President who takes respon- 
sibility. The error grows. A military com- 
mander would have been cashiered on the 


spot. A political leader ought to be throw? 
out of office. But our President gains 
popularity. 


How do you explain such events? 

As sure as God made little green apples, 5° 
Castroism, allowed to grow in Cuba will 
spread to other South American countries. 
But the Federal Government does not be- 
lieve this. 

Last week there was a revolt of the armed 
forces of Venezuela against a government 
headed by a man known to have been tral 
a Communist—Romulo Betancourt, Whether 
President Betancourt has changed his 
in fact is hard to tell, but it is certain that 
he put down the revolt with speed—which 18 
in his favor. 

Argentina’s military forces, with more 
acumen than the armed forces of some coun- 
tries, stepped in when, through an applica 
tion of the misguided principle that you can 
do business in a coalition with Communists, 
the country suddenly found the Peronistas 
coming back into power. They threw the 
devils out, much to the alarm and chagrin 
modern day liberals who see the mote in their 
neighbor’s eye but cannot see the plank in 
their own. 

The United States, through the U.N. lets 
its foreign policy in the Congo be 
by foreigners to our ways, our institutions 


-and our desires—and ali this in the name 


of the idiotic idea that we are ready for 
world government. 

Here again we play the Communist game 
the only country ready for world govern- 
ment is Rusia, provided they manage it. 

And they most certainly will. 

We Americans fiddle while the world burns 
We have lost our zip. We have taken leave 
of our senses. We are so militarily 
that we should fear no one—and we are fear- 
ful that we are so strong. 

We are so fearless that we act like idiots. 
much to the delight of our antagonists, and 
they only hope that we will follow our idiotic 
foreign policy long enough to give them the 
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Advantage they seek, and obtain, everywhere, 
80 that, when we realize that the balance of 
Power has actually shifted and we are sur- 
Tounded and infiltrated, our most violent 
death throes reaction could not displace 


Traveler Beware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1, the no-show plan, devised by 
11 trunk airlines and approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, went into effect. 
Under the so-called no-show system of 
Penalties, a passenger who fails to 

at the scheduled flight time pays 
the airlines a tax of 50 percent of the 
value of the first remaining flight cou- 
Pon of his ticket, up to a maximum pen- 
alty of $40. 

The CAB has resorted to this system 
to solve revenue problems caused in large 
Part by scalpers and reservation monop- 
Olists who willfully pervert the air- 

e reservation process to their own 
ends. The scalpers, those in resort areas 
Who hoard reservations for profit, and 

monopolists, those who make many 
Teservations with the intent of only ful- 
one, share a common character- 
istic. They both exploit the reservation 
Process by the devious means of em- 
Ploying fictitious names. Unfortunately, 
t use of a pseudonym still provides a 
Colproof way of escaping detection, even 
Under the no-show plan. 

To best understand the “no show” 

Program of assessments, one should un- 
re the fact that it is the passenger 

Who is being penalized for not showing, 
phether or not it is the passenger's 
ault. If the air carrier does not “show,” 
either by suddenly canceling or unduly 
ying the flight, there is no similar 
lty. The traveler is not given the 
Tone right of redress when the airline 
to live up to its part of the ticket 

fia ent. The traveler may have a 

t tire or get caught in a traffic snarl 

du the way to the airport but he will be 

no matter how justifiable his tar- 

It is a horse of another color if 

the air carrier is delayed due to traffic 

Congestion caused by its own poor sched- 
of facilities. 

If the public has been confused as to 
the contents of the “no show” plan, it 
a d not be a surprise. However, it is 
Cin Drise that the Chairman of the 

vil Aeronautics Board, the Honorable 
His S. Boyd, is confused about the plan. 
tir confusion became obvious, when tes- 

Ying before the Transportation and 
aeronautics Committee last week, he 


ling rective May 1 does not penalize the air- 
if its flights are late or canceled based 
Matters over which it has no control, 
à could it foreseeabiy anticipate. If it is 

Matter over which the airline does have 
Control, then the airline is penalized to the 


bene Proposal which the board approved to 
on 
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same extent that the passenger is penalized 
if he does not show up for a flight. 


Mr. Boyd is absolutely incorrect in this 
statement. However, I agree tl. at this is 
the way the plan should be and, there- 
fore, I have introduced legislation which 
would make the no-show plan apply 
to airlines as well as passengers. Mr. 
Boyd should take note of the fact that 
the no-show plan makes no provision 
for penalizing airlines for delays or can- 
cellations due to foreseeable circum- 
stances. Every day in every major air- 
port in the United States, flights are can- 
celed or delayed because of foreseeable 
and controllable reasons such as these: 
Lack of adequate standby facilities; re- 
pair of minor equipment, such as food 
machines; the overtaxing of airplane 
equipment; poor routing of traffic at 
peak hours; and the overscheduling of 
certain aircraft. While the passenger is 
subjected to being fined, he will continue 
to be harassed by annoying and costly 
delays and cancellations when airport 
and airplane capabilities are exceeded. 

There also has been some confusion as 
to the other portion of the plan devised 
by the 11 trunk airlines; namely, the 
oversales assessment. The provision 
has been popularly characterized as al- 
lowing the passenger to collect for air- 
line overbooking. Chairman Boyd states 
that the plan was not intended to elim- 
inate overbooking. What is the distinc- 
tion between overbooking and oversell- 
ing? According to Chairman Boyd: 

It is a fine distinction and what it boils 
down to is whether or not the airline gets 
caught. If it does not get caught, if enough 
people cancel out, then what were oversales 
are seated so there is no problem. 


The overbooking game is a one up- 
manship game which is acknowledged 
to be very popular with the airlines. 
Yet, on the other hand, Mr. Boyd ad- 
mitted that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
does not officially countenance overbook- 
ing and stated that it was not a “legi- 
timate” business practice. His “over- 
sales” plan only penalized the airline 
when it is caught redhanded at the over- 
booking game. The slogan at the CAB 
these days must be “Traveler Beware” 
for you take your seat only when the 
guess of the overbooking statisticians are 
correct in this overbooking game. 

It would be unfair and misleading to 
state that there is unanimity of opinion 
on this plan among all airlines. There 
are at least 17 airlines who make clear 
to the CAB that they disapprove of the 
plan. The lines consist of the following 
short-haul or feeder carriers: Associa- 
tion of Local Transport Airlines, Alaska 
Airlines, Alaska Coastal-Ellis Airlines, 
Allegheny Airlines, Aloha Airlines, Bo- 
nanza Airlines, Central Airlines, Cordova 
Airlines, Lake Central Air Lines, North 
Central Airlines, Northern Consolidated 
Airlines, Ozark Air Lines, Pacific Air- 
lives, Piedmont Airlines, Reeve Aleu- 
tian Airways, Southern Airways, West 
Coast Airlines, Wien Alaska Airlines. 
These airlines recorded their opposition 
to the committee of the industry that 
planned the implementation of the tariff. 
They objected to the great administra- 
tive costs involved. Outweighing the 
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excessive cost factor was their unwilling- 
ness to use ground personnel to admin- 
ister the plan. It was felt that these 
ground employees would more properly 
be used to service overworked aircraft. 

I have taken the following example of 
a tragedy of no show” errors from the 
diary from a New York Congressman 
who also is ore of my colleagues on the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. This Congressman booked 
a reservation with American Airlines for 
a New York to Washington flight. Time- 
was of the essence as he was due in the 
House of Representatives for an impor- 
tant rollcall vote. The American Air- 
lines flight was to be delayed for more 
than an hour and a half. This Repre- 
sentative from New York decided to take 
a Northeast flight to Washington. He 
requested Northeast officials to inform 
American Airlines that he canceled his 
reservation. The Northeast flight, as 
well as the American, was delayed and 
did not leave as scheduled. This Con- 
gressman not only missed the rollcall 
vote but was also fined by American Air- 
lines under the “no show“ plan. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope that this will not be 
typical of the state of travel under the 
“great experiment.” 


Kennedy Farm Program Vindictive? 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, out of 
the jungle of farm legislation, proposed 
and existing, has emerged a fresh ap- 
proach from one of the leading dairy 
areas of the Northeast. 

The following editorial from a recent 
issue of the Chatham Courier, which en- 
joys a wide circulation in Columbia 
County, N.Y., has provoked more favor- 
able comment than anything of its nat- 
ure in recent years. The article ex- 
pressing the popular views of Editor Al- 
bert S. Callan, Jr., is submitted herewith: 

Mr. KENNEDY AND THE FARMER 

Beset with grave international and serious 
domestic problems, President John F. Ken- 
nedy is the last man in the world in whom 
we take any pleasure in criticizing. The fact 
that some of these problems could be of 
Mr, Kennedy’s own doing subtracts nothing 
from our feeling. . 

Therefore it is more in disappointment 
than in anger that we find ourselves con- 
strained to comment about just one of Mr. 
Kennedy's many headaches. Regretfully, 
we are obliged to say that rarely in the past 
century has the American farmer found 
himself as bewitched, bothered and bewil- 
dered by what his Government wants of 
him, expects of him and thinks of him. 

Indeed, today’s farmer has a certain 
amount of justification for asking Himself 
just where, if anywhere, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration wants the farmer to fit in the 
American economic picture. With perplex- 
ity and quite some dismay, the farmer can 
be excused for occasionally wondering if he 
is wanted in the picture at all. And, If so, 
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does the present administration regard him 
mainly as a necessary evil? 

Most definitely, we do not aline ourselves 
with those of Mr. Kennedy’s critics who say, 
and we believe unfairly, that since Mr. Ken- 
nedy did not receive the farm vote he feels 
little concern for the farmer, and, so far as 
the Kennedy administration is concerned, 
the farmer can just look out for himself as 
best he can. 

With regard to looking out for himself, 
the majority of farmers have no objection 
to this point of view or to being put on their 
own. They relish Independence. 

But, whatever independence farmers 
have today, or whatever independence the 
Kennedy administration desires them to 
have is intertwined with complex and con- 
fusing Government proposals and pro- 
grams. Federal, interstate, State and local 
regulations. must be observed. Production 
controls versus loss of price supports must be 
considered in almost every decision that sur- 
rounds everything involved in farm man- 
agement—from the purchase of a plow to 
repainting the barn roof, 

Truly, the farmer of 1962 needs a mathe- 
matician and perhaps a psychiatrist as much 
as he needs lime, seed, fertillzer and machin- 
ery. He's a confused man. And the Ken- 
nedy administration can claim credit for 
compounding the confusion. 

President Kennedy's inaugural words that 
will probably be longest remembered are: 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you—but what you can do for your country.” 

Certainly the thought is noble, and ably 
expressed, 

But, what seems strange to us is the way 
this thought has been applied almost sin- 
gularly and with rather crushing force to the 
American dairy farmer. 

Alone, among all the myriad segments of 
our population and industry, the American 
dairy farmer has been singled out to do 
something dramatic for his country— 
namely, to get along on a lot less income, 
about $300 million a year less in round 
figures. 

Well, the American dairy farmer will sus- 
tain this blow just as he has sustained many 
others. He will take his belt up a notch, 
get up a little earlier in the morning, work 
a few hours later in the evening, perhaps 
get a part-time job osme place, forego trad- 
ing in the old tractor for a new one and 
wait another year or so before painting the 
barn. Of course, the new sofa for the front 
room must be forgotten completely, as well 
as the idea of sending one of the boys to 
college. 

Once in a while the farmer will think 
about the cost of re-educating workers in 
distressed areas, as well as some of the other 
expensive items on the Government's agenda. 
He may even think about the words of 
another Democratic President who called 
America “the arsenal of democracy,” and it 
might occur to him that the security of 
the great “arsenal of democracy” requires 
food as well as weapons. After all, most of 
our other Presidents thought so, and unmis- 
takably and often they evidenced their con- 
cern for the welfare of the farmer and their 
belief in the vital role he plays in the life 
of the Nation. 

The farmer of 1962 shouldn’t be blamed 
too much for thinking that the Kennedy 
administration regards him not as a neces- 
sity, but as a luxury too costly for the 
Nation to afford. 


Fortunately for the farmer, there are 


some men in Congress, and this includes a 


number of Democrats, who are striving to 
combine feasibility, practicality and some 
old fashioned but essential horse sense with 
the administration's superabundance of 
ideas, notions, designs and flights of fancy 
as to how to write farm legislation. 

Less than a week ago, after more than the 
customary amount of pulling, tugging, 
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compromising and revising, the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee excluded the administra- 
tion's key control proposals from the farm 
bill. Previously, the House Agriculture 
Committee delayed voting on the admin- 
istration's bill which, an authority no less 
than the New York Times described as con- 
taining “some of the stiffest production 
controls in history.” The wisdom and 
courage of these committees are to be 
commended. 

But the delay is only temporary. Since 
the Kennedy administration is rather in- 
sistent on getting the kind of legislation it 
wants, the farmer will have the administra- 
tion's bill hanging over his head for a long 
time to come. 

In a nutshell, the farmer is a worried man. 
He has every reason to be. 

This newspaper which has been published 
in a farming community for 100 years, be- 
lives it pretty well knows the American 
farmer. > 

Knowing the farmer, we believe any re- 
sentment the farmer could justly feel 
toward the Kennedy administration will be 
substantially offset by the farmers’ sympa- 
thy and admiration for and loyalty to the 
man who now bears the tremendous burden 
of being President of the United States. 

Many times though, and wistfully, the 
farmer will wish that the present President 
of the United States had in his heart a little 
bit more sympathy for the farmer, and had 
in his background just a little bit of actual 
farm experience. 

We wish so too. 


The New Math 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr, PUCINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to an excellent article 
which appeared in the Chicago Trib- 
une’s magazine section last Sunday ex- 
plaining new techniques that are being 
introduced in the teaching of mathe- 
matics to elementary school students. 

This article was written by Ruth Moss, 
a veteran reporter for the Chicago Trib- 
une, who I believe has done an outstand- 
ing job of reporting this new technique 
in teaching. I believe that Miss Moss 
and the Chicago Tribune have rendered 
a great public service in making this 
information available for teachers 
throughout the country. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Education, it has been my privilege 
recently to sit in on a series of hearings 
dealing with the quality of American 
education. I am sure all Americans are 
deeply concerned with the great need for 
young scientists and mathematicians in 
this space age if the United States is to 
meet its challenge and competition from 
other nations. 

It is my sincere hope that teachers 
throughout the country will have an op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves with 
this article and perhaps adopt the pro- 
cedures described in their own class- 


rooms. 
It should be a source of great comfort 
to all Americans to know that in some 
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of our schools, youngsters in the first 
grade are actually learning geometry, 
and quadratic equations in the fourth 
grade. 

The excellent article by Miss Moss fol- 
lows: 

THE New MATH 
(By Ruth Moss) 

Which is the larger number 3 or 9? 

Can 3+3 equal 3? Or can the answer be 
4 or 5? 

Do parallel lines ever meet? 

Is the following calculation 
23+4-12=101? 

Want to make sure of your answers? Just 
check them with the next fourth grader you 
meet who has met the new mathematics in 
school. He'll know. He's figured it all out 
for himself. 

Remember back in high school algebra 
when the teacher used to talk of the “values 
of x and y” in solving equations? No more: 
Now it’s a “solution set.” 

Then take the equation x+4=2x_5, Re- 
member to solve for x, how we used to 
transpose and change the signs? No longer. 
Now each number has its additive inverse.” 

Recall the problem 5x=35? How we used. 
to divide each side of the equation by 5 to 
get the answer? Now you multiply by 1/5. 

If you're muttering, “Things have ch 
a lot since I was in school—” take heart. 
You don’t haye to be a Methuselah thes¢ 
days to qualify for that claim. Chances are, 
if you're over 21, you couldn't pass a ninth 
grade exam on the new mathematies— un- 
less, of course, math is your college major- 

But all this wasn't so 5 years ago. Miss 
Jewell Poor's experience points up what & 
difference the last 5 years have made in & 
subject everyone had assumed changeless- 

For 40 years, Miss Poor—with enthusiasm, 
inspiration, patience, and pride—has taught 
mathematics. Periodically, she had taken & 
new look at the same dark red cover—the 
old, dependable algebra book in use for 20 
years in the Dyersburg, Tenn., High School— 
and had thought, “Good, yes. But is there 
anything better?“ There never was. 

“I wrote to several book companies asking 
them to send new books,” she explains, “but 
what did I get? All the same old thing. 
We couldn’t get anything we considered 
superior. 

“Then came the new advanced mathe- 
matics," she continues, “and I begged on MY 
knees for it. Now on my desk there are 
a dozen excellent books from which I could 
choose.” 

George F. Eldredge, head of the middle 
and lower schools at North Shore Country 
Day School in Winnetka, puts it this way: 

“Until 5 years ago, there had been very 
little change in how mathematics was 
taught. Since the turn of the century, 
changes had been of but two sorts—the íl- 
lustrations, to keep up with the changes in 
styles, and the numbers in the story prob- 
lems, to keep up with the rising cost of 
living.” 

But with sputnik and the space age have 
come new challenges in science and ma 
matics, a new need to master the machines 
that man in his new knowledge has made, 
and a new way of teaching math to span the 
rapidly expanding gap between what is be- 
ing taught and what there is to learn. 

In this century alone, more math has be- 
come known and been created than in all 
previous recorded time. Between 1950 and 
1960, new knowledge of science was as much 
as in all preceding time. Predicted for this 
decade are more discoveries than in all the 
years before 1960. 

To catch up with such creativity, mathe- 
maticians and scientists need more 
than ever before. The serious math student 
must have at least a doctor’s degree if he 
wants a good job in industry or at a top 
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University. And if he wants to excel in re- 
Search, he should have a year or so of post- 
doctoral study. 

More mathematicians are needed now 
than ever before. Far from putting 
Mathematicians out of work, electronic com- 
puters have opened so many new applica- 

for mathematics in industry that job 
opportunities for mathematicians have more 
than doubled. 

A subjective but very real obstacle to an- 
SWering the need for mathematicians and 
the greater need by mathematicians for 
More training is the fact that most creative 
Mathematicians do their best work before 

are 30. 
Thus educators have a challenging prob- 
to solve: how to teach more math, 
better, sooner. The need for an answer is 
Urgent. As John G, Kemeny of Dartmouth 
e complained in 1958. The way math 
is taught now, it is the only subject you can 
Study for 14 years—that is, through college 
Sophomore calculus—without learning any- 
that's been done since the year 1800." 

To solve the problem, educators have 
Pooled their talent in committees and study 
Broups to revamp math materials, methods, 
And teacher training with this goal in mind: 
to Prepare high school graduates for the 

us in their freshman year in college 

The first step to spread nationwide was 

at the University of Illinois Experi- 
Mental High School in 1952, when Dr. Max 
Beberman reorganized the beginning course. 
This started the continuing work of the Uni- 
Yersity of Illinois Committee on School 
thematics, a program which Dr. Beber- 
directs. 


Other groups have been active for a dec- 
ade, and a few trace their beginnings back 
Or 25 years. But only within the last 5 
has the movement to revitalize high 
®chool mathematics mushroomed into effec- 
tive proportions, And the campaign js being 
1 into the kindergarten, to prepare 
uture first graders for such advanced mathe- 
matical concepts as sets, one-to-one Cor- 
Tespondence, and number systems. 
Authough these efforts have been inspired 
by the national need for mathematicians and 
tists, the academic effects have not been 
limited to those at the top of the intellec- 
pile. Proponents of the new math pro- 
its effectiveness with pupils previously 
Considered “less academically talented.” 
The shift is from the old watch-then-do- 
What-I-do way of teaching to the new find 
t for yourself if this works and why. 
n pupils find out why, they discover 
What few of their parents have had a chance 
know—the thrill and the intellectual 
nge in mathematics. 
ces are infinitely greater that these 
Pupils will remember what they have 
ed, because they have had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing for themselves, rather than 
being shown. 


tine must encourage children to be crea- 
t ve. explains Dr. E. H. C. Hildebrandt, pro- 
— ot mathematics and education at 
Orthwestern University, who sees a won- 
ul opportunity for this encouragement 

through the new mathematics, 
j advertisements in the professional 
ingrnals all read, ‘Wanted: Men With Imag- 

Alon“, says Dr. Hildebrandt. 
Math knowledge alone, or ‘science, is not 
h. Government and industry need 
men who can dream, who can get ideas, and 
Setting ideas doesn’t start when one is old, 
æ While one is in college. The only persons 
ho get ideas at 25 or 30 are those with 
the ideas have been sown when they 

= 5 or 10.” 

‘Schoolchildren can learn vastly more 
thematics than they currently learn,” 
gree Prof. David A. Page and the dozen 
of educators at work on the University 
Illinois arithmetic project (grades 1 
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through 6). The group hopes to find more 
and better content for elementary mathe- 
matics and to help teachers present it so 
that math will become an exhilarating ad- 
venture for schoolchildren, 

“Mathematics is one of the natural prin- 
cipal interests of children,” the group main- 
tains. “Whereas in the past there was be- 
lief that sophisticated mathematical ideas 
should be delayed until the child has de- 
veloped sufficient maturity, it now appears 
the real problem is to present such ideas 
early enough. By high school it may be 
too late.” - 

Dr. W. W. Sawyer, of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., has an “Algebra for 
Grade Five” program. He wants to demon- 
strate that brighter pupils in the United 
States would enjoy and benefit from starting 
algebra at the same age as bright students 
in Europe. He says a more varied math 
course would appeal to slower students, too. 

“The abler students,” says Dr. Sawyer, be- 
come bored or delinguent because they get 
materials 4 years beind their actual intel- 
ligent development.” He sees grades five 
through eight as the strategic point for any 
improvement in American mathematics. 

“The younger students are still enthustas- 
tic and willing to take trouble,” he reports. 
“High school students, by contrast, are much 
too busy with other interests, and their en- 
thusiasm has been blunted.” 

Other appraisals have established that age 
is no detriment to achievement in elemen- 
tary algebra, In a study of pupil age and 
achievement in eighth grade algebra at Pal- 
metto Junior-Senior High School in Miami, 
Fla., eighth graders were prepared to move 
into geometry during the ninth year. They 
will complete a course comparable to most 
beginning college level math courses during 
their senior year in high school. 

What of the students themselves? What 
do they say about the new math? 

“I just love the commutative law for 
addition,” purrs one curly topped first 
grader. 

“Do we hafta stop now?" pleads a fourth 
grade class on the brink of seeing the pat- 
terns in quadratic equations. 

“Man, you gotta live modern wtih this 
new math,” comments an overaged seventh 
grader in a Chicago sium school who is meet- 
ing for the first time the satisfaction of such 
academic challenge. 

And back in Dyersburg, Tenn., high 
schoolers start classes at 7:30 a.m. to take 
advantage of the advanced math courses. 
Miss Poor’s former students return from col- 
lege at midterm to tell her, “We haven't 
had anything yet in the most advanced 
freshman course that we didn't have last 
year in high school.” 

“Miss Poor,” said one returning scholar, 
“I just want to show you a test we had 
at Vanderbilt. Look and see just how much 
of this is the advanced geometry you teach 
right here in Dyersburg High School.” 

Just for fun, Miss Poor gave the test to 
her high school seniors a little after mid- 
term. Out of 35 pupils, she had 24 who 
made grades of 90 and above in college math- 
ematical coordinates (analytical geometry 
to high-school seniors). 

All along the line, teachers are finding 
that children are more interested in mathe- 
matics than ever before. They learn more. 
They learn quicker. They learn earlier. 

In fact, such eagerness, such enthusiasm, 
such achievement presents its own problems. 
School systems confronted with such deci- 
sions as new-math-or-not and this-ap- 
proach-or-that must also face up to the 
fact that new methods call for an eagerness, 
an enthusiasm, an achievement on the part 
of teachers as well as their young charges. ~ 

Too few of these teachers have tasted the 
thrill of mathematics. Some even dread the 
time each day that must be devoted to the 
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third R. Many lack the background and 
understanding of the subject they are teach- 
ing. (Recently, in one school, 29 classes of 
Math were taught by 29 different teachers, 
none with even a minor in the subject.) 

Because so many teachers have so little 
feeling for the “old” math and no training 
in the “new,” school systems are hard put 
ee the new math with the required 
skill. 

Yet over and over again, the new approach 
to the age-old subject is proving its worth. 
Dr. John H, Tibbett, former director of ele- 
mentary education at Hillsdale, Mich. 
college, has found through working with all 
ages of children that those in kindergarten 
through seventh grade have a great deal 
more capacity for dealing with mathematical 
abstractions and generalizations than the 
commonplace arithmetic program concedes- 

“Parents need to be brought into the pro- 
gram,” Doctor Tibbett emphasizes, “so that 
they may know what the math curriculum 
seeks to do for the child. After all, the 
youngster doesn't throw off pressure of com- 
munity and his parents when he enters the 
classroom. He is influenced by his parents’ 
remarks, ‘I was never very good in math, and 
I've gotten along,’ just as he is affected by 
their remarks about the school and its pro- 
gram and about his teacher and her capabili- 
ties,” 

To bring each parent into a greater under- 
standing of both the subject and his child, 
Doctor Tibbett recommends parent-child 
teams to study the new mathematics. Such 
a study group in Hillsdale 2 years ago proved 
to parents that it is generally more difficult 
for parents and older children to grasp mean- 
ing and ideas of mathematical structure than 
for younger children in the group. 

That parents are eager to know more of 
the new math was proved indisputably to 
Northwestern's Doctor Hildebrandt when 150 
parents flocked to Lincolnwood school in 
Evanston on three subzero nights last Jan- 
uary to hear him lecture. 

What is it about this new math that sparks 
such an interest? Why ts it causing such an 
academic stir across the country? 

What do educators hope to accomplish by 
introducing geometry at first grade level and 
algebra at fourth or fifth? Will the new 
math live up to expectations? 

Can parents master the new math? Or 
will this lack of mastery free them forever 
from having to help with homework? 

Let's explore new math and its problems 
in the next 3 weeks. Meanwhile, if you 
haven't found a fourth grader to check your 
answers in our introductory quiz, perhaps 
you'll be able to grade your own paper after 
you take your own look at the new look in 
mathematics. 


American Reds Are Desperately Trying 
To Change Their Color 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
your. attention and to that of all the 
Members of this great legislative body 
and any others who may read the text 
of a very timely and pertinent article in 
my judgment by Roscoe Drummond 
which appeared in the Los Angeles 
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Times, May 7, 1962. In this connection 
as a member of your House Committee 
on Un-American Activities it is already 
well delineated that itis a fact thatmem- 
bers of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America are seeking to 
give the impression that they are no 
longer members of that international 
conspiracy. Se in order to avoid com- 
plying with the decision of the Supreme 
Court on June 5, 1961, commonly known 
as the Communist Registration Act and 
likewise to avoid any and all other legal 
requirements against them as individual 
conspirators and against their subversive 
organizations they are deliberately and 
secretly infiltrating to a great extent po- 
litical parties, community groups, civic 
groups, educational groups, religious 
groups, and labor unions. I commend to 
you the reading of this article by Roscoe 
Drummond. Not only that you read it 
but that you take note of it and bear it 
in mind. It is factual information and 
import and also that you tell others to 
do likewise. 

But, I wish to emphasize the para- 
graph in Mr. Drummond's article which 
starts as follows: 

Party leaders such as Hall, Davis, and 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn are no longer pub- 
licly identifying themselves as either party 
members or leaders, 


I wish to emphasize that I think Mem- 
bers of Congress should let the actual 
facts be known, which is that the Justice 
Department promptly indicted on six 
counts Gus Hall and Benjamin J. Davis, 
as related by Roscoe Drummond, and are 
proceeding promptly in the premises. 
One reason I stress this observation, Mr. 
Speaker, is that I have received letters 
from my congressional district wherein 
the writers of these letters have ap- 
parently been misinformed, for they 
write me that the Justice Department 
has not prosecuted a single ene of the 
U.S. Communist Party leaders. Mr. 
Speaker, here is one paragraph from a 
letter I recently received: 

By the way, what became of the Supreme 
Court’s order for all Communist leaders to 
register, or be Jailed. Only two of the leaders 
have so far been picked up, and they were 
promptly turned loose on bail. There is 
something rotten somewhere. Of course, we 
expected just that to happen. There is 
too much favoritism shown the Communist 
Party for anything like that to happen to 
them, The Supreme Court edict was simply 
a smokescreen; at least, that is the way 
that it has turned out. 


It is too bad; very, very bad indeed 
for the destiny of our beloved Nation 
that people will misrepresent, deliber- 
ately exaggerate, or misstate the facts, 
or not state the facts at all. This sort of 
misconduct leads to confusion, to unjust 
attacks upon public officials, and to 
American citizens who would normally 
be vigorous and in support of the Amer- 
ican way of life to be suspicious of all 
public officials, whether in Congress or 
in Federal agencies or even at State or 
lesser levels of constitutional govern- 
ment, 

The Commies and their bedfellows 
dote on this sort of confusion and mis- 
information being fed to the American 
people. 
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The article follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, May 7, 1962] 
AMERICAN REDS ARB DESPERATECY TRYING To 
CHANGE THEME COLOR 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

More than ever, the Communist Party in 
the United States is trying to bury its iden- 
tity—and increase its influence. 

It will be well to be aware of the latest 
tactics. 

Its primary purpose is to avoid the coils 
of the Internal Security Act, which requires 
that the Communists formally identify 
themselves and their propaganda as Com- 
munist if they are to enjoy the rights of 
free speech in the American political arena, 

The law, stipulating that the Communists 
must stand up and be counted, has not yet 
reached final adjudication in the courts. But 
it is apparently breathing down the back 
of the party with increased heat. 

The Supreme Court has unanimously up- 
held the order of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board that the. Communist Party 
is an agent of a foreign government and 
by a 5 to 4 decision has held that the party 
must register—as, does every other agent 
of a foreign power. 

On the basis of these two Supreme Court 
decisions, the Justice Department indicted 
on six counts Gus Hall and Benjamin J. 
Davis, the asserted top leaders, for failing 
to register the party. The maximum pen- 
alty would be 5 years in jail and $10,000 
fine on each count. 

This is the point at which the leadership 
of the Communist Party is taking double- 
quick steps to conceal its operations and 
camouflage its leadership. The once openly 
avowed leaders of the Communist Party sud- 
denly are no longer “leaders” of the party. 

The pattern of its tactics is evident. Here 
is what's happening. 

1. Party leaders such as Hall, Davis, and 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn are no longer pub- 
licly identifying themselves as either party 
members or leaders, To do so would make 
it easier for the Government to produce 
evidence that they hold leadership positions. 
At present, for example, party leaders are 
making many speeches around the country. 
When they do, they identify themselves as 
“spokesmen” of the party, not by title. If 
they are asked specifically whether they are 
party officials, they refuse to give any title. 

2. The Communist Party is currently very 
security conscious, doing all it can to de- 
stroy or conceal membership and other rec- 
ords which could be used by the Government 
against It. 

3. The party is streamlining its organiza- 
tional structure to try to cut down its lia- 
bility under the Internal Security Act. 

4. The Communists are increasingly using 
“umbrellas,” that is, front organizations, to 
do their work. This is an old party tech- 
nique. When the party wants something 
done, a front executes the job. If a front 
doesn't exist, one is formed. This shields 
the party from direct participation and 
helps cover the identity of party officials and 
members. 

None of this means that the Communist 
Party is less active. It is simply doing every- 
thing it can to disguise its members to avoid 
the law which is slowly beginning to close 
in. 
The Internal Security Act does not outlaw 
the Communist Party, nor make membership 
illegal. It simply requires that, as with other 
foreign agents, it register its members and 
Officers, disclose its finances, and identify 
its propaganda, It will then be free to func- 
tion without running for cover. 

There is no doubt that Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy will be prosecuting the Hall 
and Davis cases with vigor and ingenuity. 


May 16 
Wisconsin Soil Stewardship Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Gaylord Nelson. 
Governor of Wisconsin, recently issued & 
proclamation designating the week of 
May 27—June 3 as Wisconsin Soil Stew- 
ardship Week and asked that Wisconsin 
citizens individually and collectively 
pledge to preserve the State's nat 
resources and to use them wisely a 
well for the needs of the present and 
future generations. 

I am very proud of the excellent con- 
servation record of my home State 
Governor Nelson's 10-year conservation 
program, which has received national ac- 
claim. At this time, I wish to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation for Wisconsin Soil 
Stewardship Week. 

The proclamation follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas Wisconsin people throughout the 
years have achieved an enviable national 
reputation in the fleld of natural 
conservation, and 

Whereas the State in the 1920's imitlated 
a conservation education program throug? 
the college of agriculture, and the Wisconsin 
Legislature created the Wisconsin Conservi- 
tion Department, and 

Whereas Federal-State cooperation in the 
early 1930's saw the establishment of the 
La Crosse Experiment Station, one of 
first of its kind in the country; the initia- 
tion of a decade of extensive Civilian Con- 
servation Corps operations devoted to 7 
land development and soil erosion control: 
and the establishment of the Coon Creek 
watershed as the first large scale soil con- 
servation demonstration project in the Na- 
tion, and 

Whereas this year marks the 25th anni- 
versary of the Wisconsin Soll Conservation 
District Act passed by the Legislature in 
1937, and 

Whereas the 1961 legislature included Wa- 
ter” in the authority and designation of dis- 
tricts and enacted the 10-year $50 million 
conservation bill that has gained national 
renown, and 

Whereas Wisconsin's reputation for soll 
and water conservation belongs to all its 
people who support conservation 
founded on the wise use of our soil, water 
woodland, and wildlife resources: Now, there- 
fore, be it ` 

Resolved, That in recognition of conserva- 
tion accomplishments and the bright out- 
look for the future of the conservation move- 
ment in Wisconsin, I, Gaylord A. Nelson, 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin, in co- 
operation with the State Soil and Water 
Conservation Association of Supervisors, 49 
hereby proclaim the week of May 27-June 3 
as Wisconsin Soil Stewardship Week in Wis- 
consin; and be it further 

Resolved, That during this period we 
should individually and collectively pledge 
to preserve these magnificent natural Te- 
sources and use them wisely and well for 
the needs of this generation and those ye 
come. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 


State of Wisconsin to be affixed. Done at 
City Madison this 7th 


the of 
day of May in the year of our Lord 1962. 


United States-Latin American Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, with the 
thought in mind of improving United 
States-Mexican relations specifically, 
and United States-Latin American rela- 
tions in general, and in view of the 
forthcoming visit of President Kennedy’s 
Visit to Mexico, I want to insert several 
articles dealing with the situation and 

Wee of our neighbors south of the 
rder. 

These articles are written by Fred A. 
Orleans, of San Antonio, Tex., who is 
judge advocate of the Texas Depart- 
ment, American Legion, He is a well- 

own international lawyer, economist, 
Writer, and lecturer. He was for many 
Years associated with Dr. Ezequiel Pa- 

. former Secretary of State of 
xico, in the field of international law. 
Such, Mr. Orleans has an excellent 
Wledge and understanding of Latin 
erican problems, and most especially 

Mexico. 

Limitation of space makes it impos- 
sible for me to insert many of the arti- 
Cles Mr. Orleans has published in various 
Newspapers in recent months. I have 
Selected a few which I desire to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues because 

€y contain a good analysis of Mexican 
and Latin American affairs. They are 
as follows: 

LET'S Loox at Mexico 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

een developments in Latin America in- 
ding the Cuban situation as well as the 
quate del Este meetings have left many in 
fu United States very concerned as to the 
Pari course of U.S. relations with the other 

tions of the Americas. 
i Mexico, for one, has often been condemned 
Or its stand relating to Cuba and much mis- 
nding has developed to mar the 
Serien attained high peak of United 
ume e Mexican relations. This is a good 

e to take a careful look at Mexico. 
aynlexico has had its agrarian reform and in 
ti same in the past, was condemned 
Or doing what the Alliance for Progress now 
a upon the countries in the Americas to 


t reform and a fairly good tax 
System are past accomplishments in Mexico. 
maexico has never sought the U.S. taxpayer's 
M ney in gifts, grants, or handouts, and 
nee borrows as loans and promptly repays 
th interest. Condemnations or confisca- 
the of property have been fairly paid, and 
trie decisions of the stockholders of the Elec- 
Co., recently bought by the Mexican Gov- 
*fhment, to reinvest the monies received in 
, indicates a basic confidence in the 
Country, 


Mexico is the first customer in all Latin 
kü rie for U.S. products and the fourth in 
8 World, Mexico buys about $1 billion in 

from the United States annually and 
Sta much less, and therefore the United 
tes Is ahead in the balance of payments, 
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We hear a lot about the big expenditures 
of U.S. tourists in Mexico but very little is 
ever mentioned regarding the fact that 
Mexicans actually spend at least the equiva- 
lent in the United States. 

Mexico has never asked the United States 
for charity and has demonstrated a national 
pride which coupled with the great popula- 
tion increases, its basic raw materials, and a 
suitable investment climate could make 
Mexico the showcase of Latin America. 
CoMMUNIST MASTER PLAN AS MANIFESTED IN 

Mexico 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

It has always been the aim of all conquer- 
ors to divide people and sow the seeds of mis- 
trust. The Communists have not altered the 
basic blueprints, but have only refined them. 
Apparently the time has now come to divide 
the people of the United States and Mexico. 
Unfortunately, many in the United States 
seem to be unconsciously cooperating with 
the plan of divide and conquer. The master 
plan of the Communists is to create incidents 
in Mexico which are then publicized in the 
United States so that people will react the 
way the Communists intend for them to re- 
act by ceasing to cross the border of Mexico. 
It is well known that Mexico depends heav- 
ily on the tourist trade and without It, a 
large part of her income is lost. These inci- 
dents also tend to discourage forelgn capital 
investment and there, again, Mexico suffers, 

It is perhaps difficult to comprehend that 
only an insignificant number of individuals 
are responsible for the agitation and inci- 
dents which occur in this country. They 
are comprised of the disgruntled, the mis- 
fits, and the paid mercenaries of interna- 
tional communism. The majority of the 
Mexican people are not fooled by commu- 
nism as they have already had their own 
reyolution and do not have to look to a 
foreign revolution for their salvation. They 
have had their agrarlan reform and the land 
cannot be divided any further. They are 
in the midst of their industrial revolution 
and are now relatively further advanced than 
Russia in many phases and at least 40 
years ahead of China. They are moving 
rapidly ahead in the fields of education, sci- 
ence, the arts, health, and housing. Cer- 
tainly the people of Mexico know that if ever 
there were a Communist take-over, they 
would return to conditions reminiscent of 
Spanish colonialism. 

One has only to travel along the Mexican 
highways to realize how well the populace 18 
beginning to understand this for there is 
now appearing on some highway markers 
crudely drawn crosses or fish, which are the 
old religious symbols of Catholicism, with 
esi” written below them and then the ham- 
mer and sickle with “No.” The people of 
Mexico are not ignorant of the fact that 
communism is anti-Christ. One has only 
to go to the cities, the small towns, and the 
countryside to note that the people are still 
friendly to Americans. However, unfortu- 
nately, this great percentage of pro-Ameri- 
can are not as articulate as the small per- 
cent of those who are anti-American, 

In the universities, with perhaps a maxi- 
mum of 5 percent of the students subscrib- 
ing to the Communist doctrine, they can 
create numerous incidents. The reason this 
can be achieved in the universities is due 
to the fact that the Communist leaders are 
well paid and well supplied with propaganda 
material. In addition, students meetings 
and gatherings are well infiltrated by profes- 
sional Communists who do not even attend 
classes. The great majority of the students 
go to school to study and do not concern 
themselves with politics which makes it rela- 
tively easy for the Communists to dominate, 

To the best of its ability, Mexico is trying 
to prevent the Communists from gaining a 
foothold in their country. At this crucial 
moment, more desperately than ever before, 
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Mexico needs the understanding and support 
of the people of the United States. 

Despite this, tħe news media plays into 
the hands of the Communists by continu- 
ously publicizing their activitles in Mexicọ 
which are adyerse to U.S.-Mexican relations 
and gives very little publicity to the con- 
structive developments taking place in Mex- 
ico which can strengthen the bond between 
our people, Headlines in New York, Loul- 
siana, Kansas, and other parts of the United 
States as well as magazine articles unfayor- 
able to Mexico are against the best interest 
of the United States. 

The importance of Mexico to the United 
States can never be overemphasized. Our 
destinies are intrinsically bound together 
since neither Mexico nor the United States 
can permanently survive alone, 


LET'S Loox AT LATIN AMERICA 
(By Fred Allan Orleans) 


The time has come for a grave and a tomb- 
stone, into the grave will go the past history 
of United States-Mexican relations and on 
the tombstone will be engraved: “Here lie all 
the mistakes, all the ill-treatment, imagined 
and real, all the ignoble history of two neigh- 
bors, and woe unto he who shall dare to 
open this graye.” 

Once and for all, on both sides of the 
border, we must put to rest the past and 
start living in the present and for the fu- 
ture. To a great degree, this past has been 
buried, but recently it has been dug up again, 
brushed off, and put on display to incite the 
emotions, This past has been one of the 
greatest weapons the Communists have. It 
has taken over 30 slow, laborious years to 
build United States-Mexican relations to its 
recent high level of friendship and under- 
standing. 

It takes a lot of discipline to control emo- 
tions. Communism thrives on emotionalism 
and cannot allow reason to prevail. A bal- 
ance sheet, with two columns, one labeled, 
“Acts of friendship by the people of the 
United States toward Mexico” and the other, 
“Acts of friendship by the Communists to- 
ward Mexico,” as an objective analysis will 
reveal the truth, in the U.S. column, can be 
listed Tampico flood aid; Schools given by 
the American Legion and other groups; free 
hospital and surgical care for crippled Mexi- 
can children by the Shrine; work done for 
the blind; community drive yearly by the 
American community in Mexico which pro- 
vides funds for Mexican service organiza- 
tions; work done by the Salvation Army: 
help given in the eradication of hoof and 
mouth disease; the work done by CARE; the 
establishment of Boys’ Towns in various 
parts of Mexico to provide living quarters, 
clothes, medical attention, and education for 
homeless boys; the work of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in agricultural research, etc.. 
plus far too many other acts of friendship 
to be listed at this time. 

In the Communist column can be listed: 
Tons of propaganda aimed at sowing the 
seeds of mistrust among the Mexican people 
toward their friends and neighbors; the 
inciting of riots; promoting strikes against 
the Mexican railways and other industries 
vital to the nation; infiltrating the universi- 
ties of Mexico and brainwashing students 
and teachers; subversive acts of all kinds; 
the cruel act of raising the hopes of the 
masses through promises, which under no 
circumstances would ever be fulfilled; the 
treasonous act of keeping Mexico in a con- 
stant state of agitation to dry up its life- 
blood—tourism, 

The significance of the two columns is 
obvious. 

The people of the United States should 
fully understand what friendship with Mexi- 
co has brought them: A feeling of security 
to know that the vast common border is 
inhabited by friendly people; that in case 
of war, they can depend on their neighbors 
to provide urgently needed and essential raw 
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materials and food; that Mexico accounts for 
close to $1 billion of U.S. exports and is, 
accordingly, one of the largest customers of 
U.S, products; that Mexican tourists spend 
urge sums of money in the United States 
annually; and equally important, that there 
reside within the borders of the United 
States many millions of people of Mexican 
descent. The people of the United States 
must now decide if the many years of es- 
tablishing close United States-Mexican re- 
lations will be in vain or if they will work 
toward strengthening mutual ties and will 
remember that if communism is allowed to 
establish a roothold in Mexico, the United 
States would also lose since its entire “back 
door“ would be exposed to communism. 

This is the time to put aside emotionalism 
on both sides of the border and reason in an 
objective and rational manner, 

SOUTH OF THE Rio GRANDE 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 


Intelligently to evaluate current events 
relating to United States-Latin American 
relations, it is first ni to review our 
past relations with this most strategic area. 
We, in the United States, were fortunate to 
be able to move into an area that formed a 

. cohesive, economic-geographic area, unified 
under one government. The history of 
Latin America is not one of unification, 
but of division since at the beginning it con- 
sisted of Spain and Portugal. When the 
yoke of colonialism was thrown off, the geo- 
graphic situation was such that the result 
was 20 countries with rival, and not com- 
plete economies. 

We always recognize the importance of 
Latin America in times of great need to the 
United States, as World War I, World War II. 
and the Korean war when we need their 
vital raw materials. We recognize their im- 
portance when we have sought and received 
their support in all the extremely important 
cold war votes which have been cast in the 
United Nations. We have recognized their 
importance to some degree as a large and 
expanding market for U.S. products, but we 
have to a great degree neglected them before, 
between, and after the specific periods of 
recognition. 

LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 

Part of our problem results from the lack 
of mutual understanding between our na- 
tions and particularly on the part of the 
citizens of the United States who still think 
of Latin America in terms of sombreros, 
siestas, incompetence, revolutions, bananas, 
and dictators. These still exist, but are no 
longer an accurate description. 

A review of the past makes it very clear 
we should not be surprised how many people 
in Latin America feel toward us. In the 20th 
century, General Pershing’s Invasion of the 
Mexican border, unnecessarily recalled mem- 
orles of the United States-Mexican War of 
1847. Later, the action of the U.S. Navy 
against the Mexican port of Veracruz in 1914, 
with its bombing of this port, was the collec- 
tive bombing of all Latin American Feelings 
and shattered all possibilities of better 
understanding between the United States 
and Latin America at the time. 

$ RESPECT IS LOST 


These actions, coupled with the separation 
of Panama from Colombia—which the 
United States was instrumental in bringing 
about—the long occupation of the Domini- 
can Republic by the U.S. Marines; the 
Nicaragua episode, and all our other active 
interventions through diplomatic or mili- 
tary means in the internal affairs of Latin 
American countries resulted in the Latin 
Americans no longer having respect for the 
United States, and the resulting lack of con- 
fidence and mistrust which developed has 
been manifest by its anger which has again 
and again been clearly expressed in many 
forms, For example, most Latin American 
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countries were pro-German during World 
War I. Chile and Argentina were pro- 
axis until 1942 and many of the other coun- 
tries wished to remain neutral during World 
War II. These attitudes were not motivated 
so much by their favoring our enemies, but 
as a form of protest against our “big stick” 
policy in Latin America and our lack of 
serious consideration for the needs of the 
area. å 
TEDDY'S ENTHUSIASM 


A further review of the past will indicate 
that in the early part of the 20th century, 
when the United States was becoming a 
world power under Theodore Roosevelt, the 
enthusiasm he was able to communicate to 
the people of the United States overflowed 
the frontiers of our Nation and the name 
“American” became known throughout the 
world and respected as a wealthy world 
power, but one which showed little interest 
in the people of foreign nations. The United 
States, had actually, at a moment's notice, 
transformed itself from a weak and little- 
known nation to one of the wealthiest and 
most powerful in the world. 

A tremendous burst of private initiative 
made possible the birth of fabulous fortunes 
resulting in the creation of tremendous cor- 
porations which became worldwide in scope. 

As a result of the big stick policy, the 
protection of American citizens abroad be- 
came overemphasized, and accordingly 
created a new feeling of animosity. It took 
the form of nationalism in each affected 
country. The newly established U.S. com- 
panies continued their home policies abroad 
and their properties became the equivalent 
of American soil, containing everything 
needed with no cultural or intellectual ex- 
change taking place with the people of the 
Latin American countries. 


RACE INTEGRATION 


While the United States was becoming a 
world power, the Latin American countries 
were busy in other fields. All too rich in 
potentialities, but too poor in practical ac- 
complishments, each strove to reach their 
first. goal: race integration and internal 
peace and stability—a real working democ- 
racy. 

Since their individual separations from 
Spain or Portugal, each cquntry had tried, 
and is still trying to overcome its particular 
handicaps. Some of these handicaps are 
common to all of the Latin American coun- 
tries and give them a common denominator, 
while other handicaps single them out either 
in positive accomplishments or in the lack 
of any. 

These handicaps, which must be turned 
into assets, have been, and are still, wrongly 
called the racial problem, which has been 
alien only to Argentina and consists of the 
predominance of the original native races in 
relation to those of Spanish descent. 

Slavery was abolished in Latin America 
before the U.S. Civil War, but abolition of 
slavery was only a fact in cities, while most 
of the country areas lived to the word but 
not to the fact. The great South American 
ranches and agricultural holdings con- 
tributed to a feudal-like society. The vast 
wealth in silver and gold made most of the 
Latin American countries lack the will to till 
the earth, Farming as a means to produce 
wealth on a nationwide basis was unheard 
of. The land, as such, was a means of per- 
sonal wealth and power. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN 


The owner of the land was a country gen- 
tleman and entitled by his ownership to in- 
fluence and to participate in his country's 
government. Farming itself was distasteful 
even to the large landowners, who entrusted 
the management of their properties to super- 
visors. This resulted in a complete lack of 
interest in farming and consequently, rich 
farming nations turned into importers of 
food products. 
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The issues of the Americas revolve around 
the fact that we can no longer afford to neg- 
lect and ignore the urgent need of the people 
of the Americas to enter the 20th century 
and enjoy the benefits of 20th century liv- 
ing. Our problem is how to bridge the gap 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of Latin 
America, taking into consideration that 
many of them will have to enter the 20th 
century directly from conditions reminiscent 
of the Middle Ages. > 


National Police Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States is now observing Na- 
tional Police Week in honor of the dedi- 
cated men and women who represent our 
first line of defense against crime. 

The week of May 14-19 was desig- 
nated as Police Week in a joint resolu- 
tion of the House and Senate (S.J. Res. 
65) which was approved during the first 
session of the 87th Congress and signed 
by the President. 

The resolution proclaiming Police 
Week is for only this year. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that the observance of Nati 
Police Week will become an annual 
event. It is fitting and proper that this 
Nation each year give recognition to the 
law enforcement agents who guard our 
cities and towns, our homes and busi- 
nesses, our streets and highways—our _ 
lives—24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 

The policeman is indeed an indispen- 
sable public servant. He should be rec 
ognized as such. Without him, there 
would be utter chaos. 

Yet too much are we inclined to take 
our policemen and policewomen for 
granted. They often are ill portr 
and held up to ridicule in cheap fiction 
and so-called gangster movies, They 
are harassed constantly by certain ele- 
ments and pressure groups which 
quick to scream “police brutality” when- 
ever an officer is compelled to defend 
himself against attack. But these same 
groups are strangely silent when it is 
the policeman who is assaulted, stabbed 
or shot. 

Last year, Mr. Speaker, 48 policemen 
were slain in the performance of their 
duty; another 9,000 were assaulted: 
Some were maimed and crippled for life. 

But it is through the dedicated serv- 
ice, devotion to duty, self-sacrifice and 
fearlessness of the men and women 
our police departments that law enforce- 
ment in this country has achieved s 
a magnificent record of accomplish- 
ment. 

I personally appreciate the service that 
is being rendered by our policemen. I 
am aware of their problems. I work 
closely and cooperatively with law en“ 
forcement agents during the 13 y 
that I served as judge of the Superior 
Court of the Stone Mountain Judicial 
Circuit in Georgia. 
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I have worked closely and coopera- 
tively with representatives of the various 
District of Columbia law enforcement 
agencies during my service in Congress. 
As a member of the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia I introduced 
and helped enact legislation strength- 
ening the Washington Police Depart- 
Ment and bringing its membership to its 
Present. authorization. I have also 
Worked for the passage of legislation im- 
Proving the benefits of policemen, fire- 
Men and their widows in the District of 
Columbia. 

Tam happy to join in the tribute to the 

w enforcement officers of the United 
States. I wish them well. 

At this point, I insert in the CONGRES- 
Stownar Recorp the list of the active mem- 
ber associations, the National Confer- 
ence of Police Associations: 

ACTIVE MEMBER ASSOCIATIONS 

Alexandria, Va., Alexandria Police Associa- 

. George T. Thodes, president. 

Chicago Pntrolmen’s Association, Frank 
cares, president, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 

hicago, III. 

Cicero Policemen’s Benevolent Associa- 

Edward Kosobuckl, secretary, 4832 West 
25th Place, Cicero, III. 
Dalias Police Association, George Butler, 
‘ident, 6447 Velasco, Dallas, Tex. 
it Police Officers Association, 
, Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit Lieutenants and Sergeants Associa- 
1300 Beaubein, Detroit, Mich, 
uth Police Pension Association, Rich- 
Quin, secretary, City Hall, Duluth, Minn. 
Erie Club, Inc., James A. Mahoney, presi- 
t, 45 Erie Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
laware Association of Police, president, 
Post Omce Box 1322, Wilmington, Del. 

Fort Worth Police Officers Association, A. 
z Howerton, president, 1000 Throckmorton 

treet, Fort Worth, Tex. 

ord Patrolmen's Benevolent Associa- 
Frank Sperini, president, 155 Morgan 
Hartford. Conn. 2 
Houston Police Officer's Association, W. A. 


Teens, president, 61 Resiner Street, Houston, 
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tion, 
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Ilinois Police Association, Lawrence B. 
Hoffman, secr -treasurer, 7508 West 


North Avenue, Elmwood Park, Ill. 


Illinois Policemen's Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Association, Donovan A, Saunders, 
ent, 519 Oakley Avenue, Rockford, Ill. 
Ra State Policemen's Association, D. W. 
Yburn, secretary, 5555 Brennan Drive, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 
pat Vegas Police Protective Association, 
ul C. Gulos, secretary, Post Office Box 56, 
Lag Vegas, Nev. 


u Angeles County Peace Officers Protec- 
ve Association, secretary, 139 Broadway, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles Fire and Police Protective 
Tne e, 206 South Spring Street, Suite 304, 
Angeles, Calif. 
p eusina Peace Officers Association, Alvin 
A „ Treasury, 2700 Tulane 
venue, New Orleans, La. 


Massachusetts Police Association, Fred- 
‘tick T, Lane, Secretary, 19 Central Avenue, 
Malden, Mass. 


Metropolitan Club of America, Inc., Mich- 
—— Division, P.O. Box 3458, Battle Creek, 


Michigan Conference of Police Officers 
pteciation, Francis D. McGee, Secretary, 

414 Margareta Avenue, Detroit 29, Mich. 

Minneapolis Police Officers’ Federation, 
Carl Johnson, President, 4500 43d Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Minneapolis Police Relief Association, 
Edward H. Bolstad, Secretary, 405 City Hall, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minnesota Police and Peace Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, William Joyce, President, 1521 Hen- 
nepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Montgomery County, Police Association, 
Ray Bruneau, Secretary, care of Police De- 
partment, Rockville, Md. 

Newark Patrolmen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion, Harold J. Widman, President, 57 Green 
Street, Newark, NJ. 

New Jersey State Patrolmen’s Benevolent 
Association, Inc., James J. Vigilante, Presi- 
dent, 10 Park Place, Morristown, NJ. 

New Orleans Pension Board, Alvin H. 
Rankin, President, 2700 Tulane Avenue, New 
Orleans, La. 

Police Conference of New York, Al Sgag- 
lione, President, 212 State Street, Albany, 
N.Y. 

New York City Housing Patrolman's Be- 
nevolent Association, Vincent Torrie, Presi- 
dent, 36 Bay 37th Street, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 

New York City Patrolmen’s Benevolent 
Association, John J. Cassese, President, 154 
Nassau Street, New York, N.Y. 

New York City Transit Police Patrolmen's 
Association, John P. Martin, President, 370 
Jay Street, Brookyln, N.Y. 

Oakland, Welfare Association of Oakland 
Police Department, Secretary, care of Police 
Department, Oakland, Calif. 

Peace Officers Research Association of Cali- 
fornia, Richard D. Goldie, Secretary, P.O. 
Box 588, Pasadena, Calif. 

Peoria Policemen’s Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Association, Lou Pantages, Secretary, 
542 SW Adams Street, Peoria, III. 

Port Authority Police Benevolent Associa- 
tion, Al Sgaglione, President, 611 Baldwin 
Avenue, Baldwin, N.Y. 

Panama Canal Zone Police Association, 
Morton L. LeVee, Recorder, P.O. Box 3651, 
Balboa, Canal Zone. 

Policemen’s Association of D.C., George W. 
Whaler, president, P.O, Box 1606, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Professional Police Officers’ Protective As- 
sociation, secretary, 301 Safety Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rock Island Police Local No. 412, Tom Don- 
nelly, president, c/o police department, Rock 
Island, III. 

San Antonio Police Officers Association, 
Henry F. Leyton, secretary, 102 Dwyer Street, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

San Diego County Sheriff's Relief Associa- 
tion, Williard A. Rigley, secretary-treasurer, 
Box 2965, San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco Police Officers Association, 
O. A. Vogelsand, representative, 635 Wash- 
ington Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

St. Louis, the Alternative Police Retire- 
ment System, Thomas L. Moran, chairman, 
1200 Clark Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul Police Relief Association, Robert 
H. Dunning, secretary, 101 East 10th Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Stamford Police Association, Kevin F. 
Tobin, president, P.O, Box 805, Stamford, 
Conn. = 

Stratford Police Benevolent Association, 
William Milne, secretary, c/o police depart- 
ment, Stratford, Conn. 

Suffolk County, Police Association of, Inc., 
Ted Donnelly, chairman of the board, 33 
Bower Court, Smithtown, N.Y. 

Tennessee Law Enforcement Oficers As- 
sociation, LeRoy Kington, secretary-treas- 
urer, Box 1086, Chattanooga, Tenn. : 

Texas Municipal Police Association, Robert 
Hernandez, secretary, Box 1508, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

National Zoological Park Police Associa- 
tion, c/o Zoological Park, Matthew J, Devlin, 
Jr., president, Washington, D.C. 

Robert Trevino, president, San Diego Police 
Relief Association, P.O. Box 1650, San Diego, 
Calif. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF POLICE ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Retired Policemen of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Richard Burton, secretary, 504 
Domar Avenue, Takoma Park, Md. 

The Baltimore City Retired Police Associ- 
ation, Inc., Arthur G. McCloskey, president., 
Gladnor Road, Route No. 8, Pasadena, Md. 

Retired Chicago Policemen's Association, 
Stephen D. Simpson, president, 1526 North 
Mayfield Avenue, Chicago, II. 

Columbia Heights Police Relief Associa- 
tion, Floyd W. Bixler, secretary, 590 40th 
Avenue NE., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Policemen's Benevolent and Protective 
Association of Ilinois, Unit 54, Harry West- 
lake, secretary-treasurer, 1 North Spring 
Street, Elgin, III. 

Police Mutual Ald Association, Ronald W. 
Jensen, secretary-treasurer, 21 South Uni- 
versity Avenue, Provo, Utah. 

Policemen’s Relief Association, Reuben 
Steinke, president, in care of Police Depart- 
ment, New Ulm, Minn. 

Police Benevolent and Protective Associa- 
tion of Illinois Unit No. 6, Ralph E. Truitt, 
president, care of Police Department, Rock- 
ford, HI. 

Sweetwater Municipal Police Association, 
Sgt. Gerald Byrd, secretary, 201 East Fourth 
Street, Sweetwater, Tex. 

Trumball Police Benevolent Association, 
Inc., Sgt. Paul Hoyla, president, care of Po- 
lice Department, Trumbull, Conn, 

P.B. & P. Association of Illinois, Unit 12, 
Mrs. Theda Jansen, secretary, City Hall, 
Quincy, III. 

Westport Police Benevolent Association, 
Howard L. Burling II, president, care of 
Police Department, Westport, Conn. 

Fifty-three member associations; 33 cities; 
4 counties; 16 States; membership, 216,914; 
associate membership, 7,853; total member- 
ship, 224,767. 


Health Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert in 
the ConGREssIoNnAL Recorp a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Detroit strongly 
0 H.R. 4222, the King- Anderson 


* 


RESOLUTION—HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


Whereas there are now more than 17 mil- 
lion people 65 years of age and over in the 
United States, and there is a net increase of 
1,000 retired persons each day; and 

Whereas the median income for older 
couples is $2,530 and for older persons living 
alone it is $1,050; and 

Whereas, persons 65 and over average 234 
to 3 times as many days of hospital care 
per 1,000 in the population as compared to 
younger persons; and the cost of hospital 
care has risen from a national average total- 
ing $9.39 per day in 1946 to $32.23 per day in 
1960; and the total medica] bill for persons 
over 65 exceeds $500 per stay in the hospi- 
tal for more than half of those hospitalized; 
and 


Whereas the old age assistance and Kerr- 
Mills programs are reaching only a small 
proportion of those who need such help be- 
cause of the indignity of the means test and 
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the inhumanity of lien and relatives’ re- 
sponsibility provisions; and 

Whereas only about half the people over 
65 have any form of voluntary health in- 
surance and such insurance usually pays for 
less than half the costs of their hospital 
care: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Detroit strongly supports the im- 
mediate passage of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration'’s King-Anderson bill H.R, 4222 which 
would provide prepaid hospital, nursing care, 
and outpatient diagnostic services for all 
those now covered by the social security 
Oid Age and Survivors Insurance and Rail- 
road Retirement programs; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Governor of the State of Michi- 
gan, Michigan's two Senators, all Members of 
Michigan’s Congressional delegation, and to 
Congressman WILBUR MILLS, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the US. 
House of Representatives. 

Adopted May 8, 1962. 

Ed Carey, president, Common Council, 
Mary V. Beck, James H. Brickley, Ed- 
ward Connor, William T. Patrick, Jr., 
Mel Ravitz, William G. Rogell, Eugene 
I. Van Antwerp, Anthony J. Wierz- 
bicki, Thomas D. Leadbetter, City 
Clerk, Charles N. Williams, City Treas- 
urer, Jerome P. Cavanagh, Mayor. 


I Wish To Protest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Southern Textile News, Charlotte, N.C., 
had in its May 12, 1962, edition a very 
fine editorial entitled “I Wish To 
Protest.” 

I believe my colleagues in the House 
will find the editorial to be very inter- 
esting and informative, and I will insert 
it in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I WisH To PROTEST 


During the past 3 or 4 years, we have heard 
a great deal of shouting about the need for 
this or that type of legislation—especially in 
the textile industry, where a perennial slug- 
fest is carried on for and against imports con- 
trols, for example. 

Tt seems that an inherent American weak- 
ness is for us as individuals to loose a broad- 
side at Congress ever now and then for hav- 
ing done this, or having failed to do that. 

What most of us fail too frequently to 
realize is that we are the Congress. The 
rules and regulations and customs by which 
we live, work, and die were either set up by, or 
strongly influenced by, our Congress and the 
society which we, as citizens, voters, and tax- 
payers, constitute, 

As we see it, we, as a people, are respon- 
sible for the helps and the hindrances that 
intimately affect our business and personal 
life, either by our action for or against some- 
thing, or by our failure to act at all. 

We recently read an article in the monthly 
house organ of Joanna Cotton Mills which, 
we think, describes the situation most 
appropriately, 

According to the article, a young man 
lived with his parents in a public housing 
development. He attended public schools, 
studied Government-subsidized text books, 
rode the free school bus, and participated 
in the free lunch program, 
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He entered the Army, and, upon discharge, 
kept his national service life insurance pol- 
icy, subsidized almost entirely by Federal 
funds. He then enrolled in the State uni- 
versity under the GI bill, working part time 
for the State to supplement his GI check. 

Upon graduation, he married a public 
health nurse and bought a farm with an FHA 
loan then obtained an RFC loan to go into 
business. A baby was born in the county 
hospital. He bought a large farm with the 
aid of a GI loan and obtained emergency 
government feed. 

Later he put part of his land in the soil 
bank and the payments soon paid off his 


debts on his farm. On part of his farm, he 


received a handsome check for not planting 
corn; on another, for not planting cotton; on 
another section, comprising many acres, he 
was paid by the Government to plant trees, 
which in due time would result in sizable 
income from pulpwood and lumber. 

His parents lived very comfortably on the 
farm with their social security and old-age 
assistance checks. 

The county agent showed him how to ter- 
race the farm and part of the cost was paid 
by the Government. Then the Government 
paid the greater part of the cost of a small 
pond and stocked it with fish. Later, as luck 
would have it, a creek on his farm became 
a part of a federally sponsored watershed 
project, resulting in his being provided with 
a 100-acre lake, well stocked with fish for 
free. To further add to his comfort and 
well-being, the Government guaranteed him 
a sale for his farm products at most favor- 
able prices. 

Books from the public library were de- 
livered to his door. He banked money which 
a Government agency insured. His children 
grew up, entered public schools, ate free 
lunches, rode free schoolbuses, played in 
public parks, and swam in public pools. 

He signed a petition seeking Federal as- 
sistance in developing an industrial project 
to help the economy of his area. He was 
a leader in obtaining the new post office and 
Federal building, and later traveled to Wash- 
ington with a group to ask Congress to build 
a great dam costing millions so that the 
people of the area could enjoy excellent fish- 
ing and boating facilities for free, as well as 
reap the advantages of flood control and 
cheap electricity. Already his home was 
serviced by electricity of the REA, a Gov- 
ernment-financed electric project operating 
in competition with privaté power com- 
panies. 

He petitioned the Government to give the 
local airbase to the county, He was also 
a leader in the movement to get for his 
specific type of farming special tax write- 
offs and exemptions. 

In his political activities through the 
years he consistently voted, for liberal, big- 
spending Senators, which was natural, con- 
sidering all the wonderful things “they” 
made available to him through “his” Federal 
Government—to say nothing of special at- 
tentions, including getting a questionable 
pension approved for an uncle, a patronage 
job in Washington for a brother, and a West 
Point appointment for his son. 

Shortly before he died from a non-service- 
connected ailment in a Government hospital 
and was buried at Government expense, in a 
Government cemetery, with a Government- 
paid tombstone to mark his grave, one of his 
last earthly transactions was to sit down one 
day and write a letter of protest to his Con- 
gressman: “I wish to protest excessive Gov- 
ernment spending and high taxes. I believe 
in rugged individualism. I think people 
should stand on their own two feet without 
expecting handouts. I am opposed to all 
socialistic trends, and I demand a return to 
the principles of the U.S. Constitution and 
the policies of States rights.” 
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Justin Johnson, Great Benefactor of 
Physically Handicapped, Becomes De 
ceased While Attending President’s 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, it is one of my great pleasures 
during all my almost 16 years in this 
great legislative body to have parti t 
joy in supporting every meritorious bi 
of legislation designed to justly, nation- 
wide, aid and assist the physically hand- 
icapped in our beloved Nation, and 80 
in my own great 23d Congressional 
trict, Los Angeles County, I became per- 
sonally acquainted with one Justin *- 
Johnson, the community relations 
supervisor for Hughes Aircraft Co.. 
Angeles County. He was a great 
factor to the whole movement of 
the physically handicapped, and I ab. 
shocked to receive in the mail this mor? 
ing the following article from the ar 
Angeles Times of May 11, 1962, telling j 
his untimely decease when attending 
meeting in Washington the other das 
on employment of the physically 
icapped. His services were not onl¥ 
known in California, statewide, but si 
nationwide, so I felt it appropriate 
you and all the other Members of 
great body read the following newspa mei? 
comment about him especially with 
erence to his great service as aforesaid: 

The article follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Frid#¥ 
May 11, 1962 
Justin JoHNSON, or HucHes Amcrarr, Dr 


Funeral services will be conducted sate 
day for Justin P. Johnson, 25 
relations supervisor for Hughes Aircraft 11 
Culver City, who died Wednesday night 
Washington, D.C. 

He lived at 7912 Ventura Canyon Avenue“ 
Van Nuys. ? 2 ol 

Mr. Johnson was a pioneer in the natio He 
movement to hire the handicapped- é 
died while in the capitol to attend the veh 
nual meeting of the President's Commi di- 
on Employment of the Physically 
capped. 0 

Mr. Johnson had been associated W! 
this cause for a decade. He was chaumar 
of the California Governor's Committed 0. 
hiring the handicapped from 1956 to ! wt 
He was instrumental in promoting the € 
ployment of handicapped persons in Hug 
plants and many other businesses 
industries. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Johnson was a member of the noard 
of directors of the President's people of 
people program, public relations ch tion. 
the Western College Placement Associs wer 
past president of the Culver City Cham ita 
of Commerce, and a member of the Sans 
Monica City College advisory board, the or- 
advisory board of California Youth Aut® 
ity, the board of directors of the Westch® g 
Chamber of Commerce, the board of Ehe 
ernors of the Goodwill Industries, and 
National Association of Sheltered Workshop 

Mr. Johnson was born in Minneapolis. 
attended the University of Minnesota- 
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He leaves his widow, Mary. The funeral 
Will be at 1 p.m, in the Church of the Hills, 
t Lawn Memorial-Park Hollywood Hills. 


Mr. Speaker, in this connection I 
Teceiyed the following resolution from 
the Employ the Physically Handicapped 
and the Veterans Employment Commit- 
tees which I would like to bring to your 
attention because it shows the great es- 
188 with which Justin P. Johnson wWwas 


Justin P. Johnson was well liked by all who 
Ww him, “Hire the Handicapped” was 
truly a motto he lived by, and continually 
plified. We in the Southeast District 
(Compton) Employ the Handicapped will 
Aways be grateful for his many kindnesses 
to us while on the President's and Governor's 
ttees for Employment of the Physi- 

Sally Handicapped. He, and through the 
graces of the California Department 

ot Employment helped us to carry on this 
Worthy project for all concerned. He will 
sadly missed by all who knew him for 
good work he continued to carry on 
“Nese many years. To Howard Hughes his 
"tar will come to him in heaven for permit- 
him to give us his time to this worthy 
tause, 
EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, 
VETERANS EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEES, 
SOUTHEAST DISTRICT, COMPTON, CALIF. 


Does the President Know? 


EXTENSION ỌF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


ant DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ent Kennedy should be worried about 
dur economic state of the Union. 
usinessmen are properly concerned 
about the attitude of his administration. 
The President himself must assure 
American business, by deeds, that he 
€els this segment of the American 
€Conomy is important. The National 
Observer, in its May 13 edition, has an 
[cellent editorial on this, as does David 
Wrence in today’s New York Herald 
Tribune: 
[Prom the National Observer, May 13, 1962] 
A Vacuum or RESPONSIBILITY 
10 8 January President Kennedy submitted 
Congress a balanced budget for the fiscal 
beginning July 1, but as the date ap- 


Instead, congressional sources are freely 
Predicting a multibillion dollar deficit; a 
pose Republican group puts it at $7 billion. 
Bey Teason is just what you would expect: 

enues lower than expected, 
“gher than proposed. s 

Now, constant deficit financing, not cov- 

val by savings, threatens the dollar, whose 

ue has more than halved in little over 20 
— It is a threat to our competitive posi- 
of in the world. It is an acknowledgment 
Pen failure of the Government to get the 

ernment under control—which would 
“tm to be just about the basis of proper ad- 
Ministration. 


tae un no less serious than the red ink and 


to Spiraling spending are some of the uses 
Which the Government is seeking to put 
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the people’s money and the money it creates 
out of thin air. There is scarcely a proposal 
now before Congress that does not call for 
bigger spending that would extend the 
authority of the Federal Government over 
the lives of the citizens. 

Do we have an unemployment problem? 
The Federal Government's only answer is to 
spend it away with huge make-work projects. 
Do we have slums? The Government will 
pay for barracks-like apartment buildings. 
Do our farmers produce too much? The 
Government will regiment them with an iron 
fist while rewarding them with bounties, 
Do our cities have traffic congestion? Gov- 
ernment millions will try to untangle it. Al- 
most nothing, from the education of little 
children to the medical needs of the aged, 
escapes the contemporary Federal eye and 
its Federal putse. 

Presumably this is the way many Amer- 
icans want it, even though the Government 
itself demonstrates—with the farm mess and 
other programs—that it is not competent to 
run all our activities. But at least every- 
body ought to be able to recognize the trend 
for what it unmistakably is; A rapidly ac- 
celerating consolidation of power in Washing- 
ton. And before the process goes much 
further, we ought to stop and ask how we 
got to this point. 

The answer lies in the interaction of sev- 
eral forces and circumstances. One is the 
deliberate effort of some politicians to ex- 
pand the size and role of the Government. 
While this may derive in part from personal 
ambition, it is also the nature of Govern- 
ment—which ts exactly why America’s 
founders tried so hard to bind down Goy- 
ernment with the chains of the Constitution. 

Certainly those who have been in 
of national affairs for most of the past 30 
years have consciously propelled the trend 
toward enormous Government. They con- 
sider themselves “liberals,” and in today's 
misusage that means they advocate a form 
of collectivism, 

This creed stops short of outright social- 
ism but accomplishes most of socialism's 
goals by building up the Federal edifice and 
particularly the Federal power to control the 
economy. It says in effect that for every 
problem there must be a Federal solution. 
We can see now that 8 years of administra- 
tion by officials of a different political per- 
suasion only braked the trend temporarily, 
without halting it. 

That shows, we think, what else is wrong. 
Government cannot grow at this precipitous 
rate unless the people let it; the plain fact 
is that the Government has been moving in- 
creasingly into a vacuum of responsibility 
left by individuals, municipalities and States. 

As the Federal Government has grown of 
its own bureaucratic momentum, people have 
also been transferring more and more of their 
responsibilities to it. By no means is it just 
the farmer taking a handout for not pro- 
ducing, or the healthy veteran letting Uncle 
Sam pay his way. It is also the business- 
man seeking a subsidy, and it is very .defi- 
nitely the big-city mayor and the governor 
itching for Federal funds for their political 
machines. e 

Far too many of us, in short, are refusing 
to act like free men, which fs another way 
of saying like men. What the upshot will be 
no one can predict; perhaps the United 
States can take a lot more political abuse, 
as it has taken economic abuse. But history 
abounds with the unpleasant results of irre- 
sponsible behavior. 

And the truth today is that, in attempting 
to transfer responsibility to the Government, 
we have merely helped to make the Govern- 
ment irresponsible, as its abdication of fiscal 
prudence so eloquently attests. If we are 
ever to get a return to responsibility in 
Washington, we will first have to rediscover 
it in ourselves. 
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MEN AROUND THE PRESIDENT: THEIR VIEWS 
ON BUSINESS 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasuINGTON.—What the man who has the 
ear of President Kennedy tells him about 
business Ís important to know—and perhaps 
for everybody to read about whenever pos- 
sible. That’s why the address given by Prof. 
Walter W. Heller, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, this 
week in New York City before the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants is worth a careful examination. It 
throws some light on the plight of American 
businessmen today. 

While the speech explains some general 
principles that are vital, it doesn’t indicate 
just how they are going to be applied, 

Professor Heller takes note of what's hap- 
pening in the stock market currently, but 
doesn't come to grips with the psychological 
situations in the national economy which 
are so important in building confidence in 
the future. He spoke first in an optimistic 
vein about the gains in production and in- 
come in the first quarter of 1962 and then 
said; 

“Some of you May wonder about the di- 
vergence between the current economic in- 
dicators emanating from Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and the current price quotations from 
Wall Street. So do I at times. The stock 
market's constant reappraisals of its own 
verdicts produces some interesting mysteries. 
I cannot tell you whether price-earnings 
ratios were too high a few months ago or 
whether they are too low today. It is not 
that I am keeping a secret, the fact is that 
no mortal man knows the answer, 

HIGHER PROFITS 

“But the things I do know suggest that 
the market's downturn since March 15 is 
not a refiection of current disappointments 
and downward revision in the near-term eco- 
nomic outlook. For one thing, the $52.4 
billion profits figure for the final quarter of 
1961 and the preliminary earnings state- 
ments for the first quarter of 1962 have, on 
the whole, exceeded the projection of most 
business and financial experts 6 months ago. 

“Secondly, there is encouraging direct 
evidence on business expectations. The ma- 
jority of businessmen expect improvements 
in sales and earnings, according to surveys 
conducted recently—after the steel price 
episode—by the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents and by Dun & Bradstreet. 
According to the Dun & Bradstreet findings, 
business optimism has increased in the past 
3 months. We share that optimism.” 

Unfortunately, statistics of this kind on 
expectations do not always gibe with psy- 
chological attitudes either inside or outside 
of the business field. Dr. Heller seems to 
think the prospects are good for prolonged 
expansion and that this provides solid sup- 
port for business fixed investment. 


SHOW CONCERN 


Businessmen privately, however, do not 
talk that way. They show real concern. 
When speaking for publication they nat- 
urally conceal their pessimism and feelings 
of uncertainty. They hesitate to add fuel 
to the flames. But the doubt is plainly 
there. Dr. Heller unwittingly explains the 
real cause for hesitation in business planning 
when further on in his speech he says: 

“Of course, in a free-market economy in- 
vestment does not happen automatically. It 
is consciously undertaken by businessmen 
in the expectation of securing future profits. 
This administration fully appreciates the 
importance of adequate profit levels—and 
business confidence—in generating the in- 
creased investment that is so vital to speed 
our lagging rate of economic growth and to 
promote full use of our current economic 
potential, 
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“Profits are among the most sensitive re- 
actors to economic slack. In periods of rising 
economic activity, they climb vigorously, as 
demonstrated by their one-third rise from 
the first to fourth quarters in 1961. But 
even a slowdown, let alone a slump, can cut 
into profits painfully. In the first quarter 
of 1962, the recovery did not register the 
kind of buoyant gains we had hoped it might, 
nor did profits continue their rapid rise. 
But the stepped-up pace of expansion points 
to profits gains ahead. 

MEN AROUND PRESIDENT 


“In the final analysis, the outlook for 
profits and investment is tied to the outlook 
for continued expansion—and vice versa. 
The administration realizes that no expan- 
sion can last without substantial help from 
private investment—and the administra- 
tion's economic policies and programs reflect 
this awareness.” 

But abstract statements like this unhap- 
pily do not fit in with concrete action taken 
by the Administration that disturb confi- 
dence and cause frustration in planning for 
the future. It isn’t just because the Presi- 
dent calls the executives of one of our largest 
steel companies a name synonymous with 
“sons of Beelzebub.” It isn't because Mr. 
Kennedy sometimes talks one way and acts 
another on business and labor matters. It 

Is because all around the President are men 
who have written statements and messages 
for him which have disturbed businessmen. 
They see a tampering with the price struc- 
ture without sanction of law, They read of 
tax proposals that threaten an interference 
with the system of American production in 
companies abroad. Also, the whole question 
of taxes on business in this country has been 
confused by a variety of proposals that add 
up to fundamental changes in business op- 
erations, All this produces uncertainty. 

Sooner or later, these advisers to the Presi- 
Qent will have to become realistic and take 
cognizance of the fact that it is deeds, not 
words, that count. Steps that will make 
possible “productivity” gains which can ac- 
tually be reflected in better margins of 
profit—not in mere expectations“ have 
everything to do with the growth of con- 
fidence and with sound planning for the 
future of American business through private 
investment. 


New York 65 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on earlier occasions I have spoken of 
the great progress in the field of health 
insurance in our country. Of special 
interest and importance was the origi- 
nation and implementation of the - 
necticut 65” plan, under which the in- 
surance companies of the State of Con- 
necticut, with the assistance of special 
legislation, undertook a joint effort to 
increase the availability of adequate 
health insurance, at reasonable cost, to 
the senior citizens of that State. I am 
happy to see the success it has had and 
I am happy to see that other States, in 
light of Connecticut’s success, are tak- 
ing similar constructive steps. 

New York's Legislature has recently 
passed enabling legislation putting into 
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effect a “New York 65” program, and 
action is now being taken by the insur- 
ance companies of that State to get into 
operation under this program. In order 
to give a fuller account of the New York 
action, I am placing in the Recorp the 
statement of New York’s Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller when, in his annual message 
to the legislature, he urged passage of 
this program, a copy of the bill as passed 
by the New York Legislature and a press 
release issued in connection with the 
opening steps in implementing this pro- 
gram by the New York insurance com- 
panies. In this last-mentioned item, it 
is especially encouraging to note that 
other States have similar programs un- 
der consideration presently. 

The articles follow: 
STATEMENT OF Gov. NELSON ROCKEFELLER OF 

New Tonk REGARDING GROUP HEALTH IN- 

SURANCE FOR THE AGED 


In order to encourage the purchase of pri- 
vate health insurance by persons over the 
age of 65, I urge your honorable bodies to 
enact legislation authorizing insurance com- 
panies-to act jointly in providing both basic 
hospital and major medical insurance for 
these on a group basis. Such legis- 
lation should enable companies to make 
available broader coverage at lower rates 
than are now charged persons over 65 for 
individual policies. 

Press RELEASE OF NEW YORK INSURANCE 

CoMPANIES 


A group of New York insurance companies 
has initiated a program looking to the joint 
development of New York 65” health insur- 
ance plans to be offered to senior citizens of 
the State. The program would tie in with 
enabling legislation passed earlier this year 
at Albany which permits New York insurers 
to act jointly, through a voluntary, unin- 
corporated, nonprofit association, in pro- 
viding such protection through group in- 
surance coverage. 

Following an exploratory meeting, at- 
tended by representatives of 14 companies 
with headquarters in New York State, a 
steering committee has been organized to 
recommend definite steps for implementing 
the proposed program. 

Raymond F. Killion, second vice president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., is chair- 
man of the committee. The other members 
are: America Fore Loyalty Group, George L. 
McDowell, vice president; Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, Morton D. Miller, vice presi- 
dent and associate actuary; Guardian Life 
Insurance Co., Peter Tompa, actuary; New 
York Life Insurance Co., Arthur M. Browning, 
vice president; Securlty Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Robert G. Hill, vice president; 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co., H. Willard 
Alistrom, vice president and actuary; and 
United States Life Insurance Co., Warren V. 
Smith, assistant vice president. 

Under the new legislation, which had the 
backing of both Governor Rockefeller and 
Superintendent of Insurance Thomas 
Thacher, the companies could provide basic 
hospital and surgical coverage, basic medical 
coverage, major medical, or any combination 
of these three. Many New York companies 
already offer medical and surgical coverage 
to persons over 65 on an individual basis, 
The new law is designed to encourage further 
development of private health insurance 
plans for the elderly by enabling insurers to 
offer broader coverage and make it generally 
available. This is possible only through joint 
underwriting. 

According to Mr. Killion, the New York 
companies have expressed special interest in 
the possibility of offering new major medical 
coverage in response to a growing demand 
from persons over 65 and from younger 
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people who are responsible for the care of 

elderly parents, 

The “New York 65“ program is in line with _ 
more or less similar movements in other 
States. The Connecticut 65 Extended Health 
Insurance Plan was introduced in 1961 and 
insurance executives have indicated satis- 
faction with its initial success. The plan has 
been hailed as a major breakthrough in the 
field of health care for the aged. Originally 
developed by 10 Connecticut domiciled com- 
panies, the plan now has a participation of 
22 other Connecticut licensed insurers. 

In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Mis- 
sissippi similar programs are under consid- 
eration. 

An Act To AMEND THE INSURANCE Law AND 
THE Tax Law, IN RELATION To AuTHORIZING 
JOINT ACTION BY INSURANCE COMPANIES 1% 
UNDERWRITING GROUP HEALTH INSU: 
ron PERSONS 65 Trans or AGE AND OVER 


The People of the State of New York, rep” 
resented in Senate and Assembly, do ena 
as follows: 

SECTION 1. The insurance law is hereby 
amended by adding thereto a new section. 
to be section two hundred and twenty-one-® 
to read as follows: 

“Section 221-a. Joint underwriting of group 
health insurance for persons aged sixty-fiv® 
and over. 1. It is the concern of the legisla- 
ture that many residents of this state of ad- 
vanced years do not have readily available to 
them health insurance adequate to their 
needs. It is the legislature's intent to en“ 
courage and facilitate the writing of such 
insurance by private insurers on a non-Dp! 
group basis in order to make available to 
such persons broader coverage at lower rates 
than Is possible on a regular comm 
basis, It is, therefore, the purpose of the 
legislature to authorize and regulate, in the 
public interest, cooperative action among 
such insurers in the preparations and issu" 
ance of policies of health insurance, d 
making of rates to be charged therefor an 
other matters within the scope of t 
section. 

“2. Wherever used in this section, the fol- 
lowing terms shall have the respective mean” 
ings hereinafter set forth or indicated, unless 
the context otherwise requires: 

“*Association' means a voluntary unin” 
corporated non-profit association formed for 
the sole purpose of enabling cooperative 40- 
tion to provide health insurance in accord 
ance with this section. 

Health insurance’ means hospital, sur- 
gical and medical expense insurance, pro- 
vided by a group of health insurance policy 
or contract issued in accordance with this 
section. 

“ ‘Insurer’ means any insurance company 
authorized to do the business of accident an 
health insurance in this State. 

“ ‘Insured’ means a person covered undef 
a group policy or contract issued pursuant 
to this section. 

“3. Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this chapter or of any other law which may 
inconsistent herewith, any insurer may joln 
with one or more other Insurers, on a i 
form basis with respect to premium rates. 
policy provisions, commissions and other 
matters within the scope of this section, to 
offer, sell and issue to a policyholder group 
health insurance covering residents of this 
state who are sixty-five years of age or older 
and the spouses of such residents. Such in- 
surance may be offered, issued and admin- 
istered Jointly by two or more such insurers 
through an association formed by such in“ 
surers solely for the purpose of offering, sell- 
ing, issuing and administering such 8 
ance in accordance with this section. Mem- 
bership in such association shall be open to 
any insurer. 

“4. Such association shall offer health i- 
surance coverage to all residents of this state 
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Who are sixty-five years of age or over and 
fir spouses, subject to reasonable under- 
Writing restrictions to be set forth in the 
Plan of the association. Such coverage may 
Consist of one or more of the following types: 
(1) basic hospital and surgical coverage, (11) 
basic medical coverage, (li!) major medical 
coverage, and any combination of those 
types: Provided, however, That if coverage of 
the first or second type is offered, it shall not 
be Tequired as a condition of obtaining same 
t coverage of the third type also be ob- 
ned. 

5. Such associstion shall file with the su- 
berintendent (1) its plan for offering. sell- 
lug, issuing and administering health in- 
‘Urance which plan shall be subject to his 
approval as conforming to the purpose and 
Teguirements of this section and (2) any 
Policy, contract, certificate or other evidence 

insurance, application or other forms per- 
taining to such insurance together with the 

ium rates to be charged therefor. No 
tuch policy, contract, certificate or other eyl- 
tence of insurance, application or other 
orm shall be sold, issued or used and no 
endorsement shall be attached to or printed 
Or stamped thercon unless the form thereof 
and the premium rates to be charged there- 
Tor shall have been approved by the super- 
tendent. The superintendent shall, with- 

& reasonable time after the filing of any 
uch premium rates, policies, contracts, en- 

ements, applications or other forms, no- 
tify the association filing the same of his 
approval or dienpproval thereof. The super- 
tendent may disapprove such premium 
Tites if he finds them to be unfairly dis- 
minatory or unreasonable in relation to 
he benefits provided and he may disap- 
ve such policies, contracts, certificates, 
applications, endorsements or other forms 
in his judgment they contain provisions 
Which he finds to be unjust, unfair, ineaui- 
ble, misieading, deceptive, prejudicial to 
insured or otherwise contrary to law 

Of to the public policy of this state.. The 
zuperintendent may, after notice and hear- 
ra withdraw an approval previously given, 

(1) the use thereof is contrary to the legal 
Tequirements applicable thereto at the time 
ot such withdrawal, (2) the premiums are 
Unfairly discriminatory or unreasonable in 
Telation to the benefits provided or (3) in his 

ent they contain provisions which are, 
the continued use thereof would be, un- 
Just, unfair, inequitable, misleading, decep- 

Ve, prejudicial to the insured or otherwise 
Contrary to law or to the public policy of this 
State. “Any such withdrawal of approval 
mall be effective at the expiration of such 

od, not less than ninety days after the 
ving of notice of withdrawal, as the super- 
tendent shall in such notice prescribe. In 
th the powers conferred upon him by 
is subsection the superintendent shall not 
cha und by any other requirement of this 
to Pter. with respect to standard provisions 
be included in accident and health poli- 

te or forms. The action of the superin- 

Mdent in disapproving any such forms or 

tes or withdrawing approval as provided 

this subsection shall be subject to judi- 
review. The name of such association 
&ny advertising and other promotional 
wi Solicitation material used in connection 

Si health insurance offered, sold or de- 
fred pursuant to this section shall not 
Such as to mislead or deceive the public. 
8. Such association may solicit the sale 
Such health insurance through any in- 
Sno nee agent licensed pursuant to section 

€ hundred thirteen of this chapter and 

y insurance broker licensed pursuant to 
šectlon one hundred nineteen of this chap- 

It shall not pay to such agent or broker 
mead other person any commission, compen- 
tion or other fee or allowance not in ac- 
h nce with a schedule thereof which shall 

“ve been filed by it with and approved by 
Superintendent. Except as aforesaid, it 


or 
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shall not pay any commission, compensation, 
fee or allowance to any person but it may 
pay a salary or compensation to persons 
regularly employed by it. 

“7, Such association shall file annually 
with the superintendent, on such date and 
in such form as he may prescribe, a state- 
ment with respect to its operations. 

“8. Nothwithstanding any other provision 
of this chapter, an association may offer, 
sell, issue or administer such a group policy 
or contract of health insurance on a non- 
participating basis, provided, however, that 
the excess, if any, of premiums received by 
it from insureds over the cost of providing 
such Insurance benefits shall be used solely 
for the benefit of the insureds. 

“9. Premiums for policies issued pursuant 
to this section shall not be included in pre- 
miums’ for purposes of section five hundred 
fifty-two of this chapter and section one 
hundred eighty-seven of the tax law, nor 
shall section sixty-one of this chapter be 
construed as subjecting the premiums for 
such policies to taxation.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection five of section five hun- 
dred fifty-two of such law, as renumbered by 
chapter three hundred seventy-four of the 
laws of nineteen hundred sixty-one, is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

5. Subject to the provisions of section five 
hundred fifty, in ascertaining the amount of 
direct premiums upon which a tax is pay- 
able under this section, there shall be first 
determined the amount of total gross pre- 
miums, less return premiums thereon, 
charged during such preceding calendar year 
for business effected at any time on all poli- 
cles, certificates, renewals and policies subse- 
quently canceled, which were executed, is- 
sued or delivered during such preceding and 
all prior calendar years on property or risks 
located or resident in this state, including 
premiums for reinsurance assumed, to the 
extent that the same covers property or risks 
located or resident in this state. 

The term “gross direct premiums," as used 
in this section, shall not include premiums 
for policies issued pursuant to section two 
hundred twenty-one-a of this chapter. 

The term “return premiums thereon,” as 
used in this section, shall include return pre- 
miums paid or credited during the taxable 
year where the original gross premiums or 
adjustments thereof shall have been concur- 
rently or previously reported under this sec- 
tion or under chapter twenty-eight of the 
consolidated laws, as amended. 

Src. 3. Subdivision five of section one 
hundred eighty-seven of the tax law, as last 
amended by chapter four hundred ninety- 
eight of the laws of nineteen hundred forty, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

5. In ascertaining the amount of direct 
premiums upon which a tax is payable under 
this section there shall be first determined 
the amount of total gross premiums or de- 
posit premiums or assessments, less returns 
thereon, on all policies, certificates, renewals, 
policies subsequently cancelled, insurance 
and reinsurance executed, issued or delivered 
on property or risks located or resident in 
this State, including premiums for reinsur- 
ance assumed, and Also including premiums 
written, procured or received in this State 
on business which cannot specifically be al- 
located or apportioned and reported as tax- 
able premiums on business of any other 
State or States, The reporting of premiums 
for the purpose of the tax imposed by this 
section shall be on a written basis or on a 
paid-for basis, consistent with the basis re- 
quired by the annual statement filed with 
the State superintendent of insurance pur- 
suant to section twenty-six of the Insurance 
law. 

The term “gross direct premiums,” as used 
in this section, shall not include premiums 
for policies issued pursuant to section two 
hundred twenty-one-a of this chapter. 

After determining the amount of total 
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gross. premiums, less returus thereon, as 
hereinbefore provided, there shall be de- 
ducted the following items: 

(a) Such premiums, less return premiums 
thereon, which have been received by way 
of reinsurances from corporations or other 
insurers authorized to transact business in 
this state; 

(b) Dividends on such direct business, In- 
cluding unused or unabsorbed portions of 
premium deposits paid or credited to policy- 
holders, but not including deferred dividends 
paid in cash to policyholders on maturing 
policies, nor cash surrender values. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect im- 
mediately. 


Medical Care for the Aged Should Net 
Be Delayed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of providing medical care for our 
aging citizens is of major national im- 
portance. The solution of this problem 
cannot be delayed very much longer. We 
have about 17 million people over the 
age of 65 in this country today, and their 
number is growing from year to year. 
The average elderly person finds it im- 
possible to cope with the high cost of 
medical care out of his own meager re- 
sources, which means that the problem 
will continue to grow unless we are able 
to find a suitable solution. 

The King-Anderson biil, H.R. 4222, 
contains the best possible solution to this 
problem that has been proposed thus far. 
I believe that Congress should have an 
opportunity to consider this bill without 
further delay. The senior citizens of this 
Nation look to us to provide them with 
the needed medical care in their declin- 
ing years. 

The Community Council of Greater 
New York has just issued an excellent 
statement dealing with the problem of 
health care of the aged. This council, of 
which Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New 
York, is honorary president and which 
has many leading citizens among its offi- 
cers on its board of directors, is a central 
planning and coordinating agency for 
health and welfare services in the city of 
New York. The policy statement was 
prepared by the Council's Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Aging and the Public Health 
Committee, which are comprised of 
promiment lay and professional leaders 
in the fields of aging and public health. 
They made a careful examination not 
only of the problem of medical care for 
the aged, but also of the various legisla- 
tive proposals now pending before the 
Congress. i 

The conclusion of these two commit- 
tees was that the King-Anderson bill 
comes closest to meeting the require- 
ments, because it would provide the 
necessary benefits as a right, it would 
provide quality standards, and it would 
be administered under the Federal Social 
Security system. The recommendation 
of an organization of this kind, with its 
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experience in these fields, deserves 

serious consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to associate my- 
self with the views expressed in this 
statement and I am inserting it into the 
Recorp so that our colleagues may have 
the opportunity to read it. 

The statement is as follows: 

Potter STATEMENT ON HEALTH CARE OF THE 
AGED, COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATER 
New YORK 
Health care of the aging has become a 

matter of grave national concern. The aver- 
age aged person is unable to meet, out of 
his own resources, the high cost of health 
services required. The facts regarding in- 
come and medical costs have been amply 
documented and do not require repetition. 

While there is general agreement as to 
the extent and nature of the problem and 
the need to deal with it on a broad-scale 
basis, there is no universal agreement on a 
desirable social remedy. Many suggestions 
have been put forward by various groups 
concerned with this problem. While they 
differ in approach and reflect at times di- 
verging, if not strongly conflicting, concepts 
as to the nature of community responsibility 
and the methods for discharging that re- 
sponsibility, they are in agreement that a 
socially acceptable way must be found to 
meet this imperative need. 

It is the fundamental conviction and 
belief of the Community Council of Greater 
New York that the socially desirable and 
fiscally sound approach to financing health 
care of the aged is through the proven con- 
tributory system of social security and 
that Federal legislation to enact such a pro- 
gram is urgently needed, Needs created by 
reason of health problems are no less impor- 
tant than the needs created by reason of 
total and permanent disability, or because 
of unemployment due to age. They should 
have an equal claim to coverage by our 
Federal social insurance system. Such in- 
clusion would entitle beneficiaries to health 
benefits as a matter of right. There would 
be no room for a means test just as there is 
none now when an insured person qualifies 
for receipt of old age or disability benefits 
under Federal social security. 

In the consideration of the various legis- 
lative proposals which have been urged on 
the Congress we believe there are certain 
fundamental principles which should govern 
the enactment of relevant Federal legis- 
lation, 

ELIGIBILITY 


Coverage should be extended to all persons 
65 years of age and older. While inclusion 
of health benefits under the Federal social 
security system would assure coverage to 
those who are now receiving, or will subse- 
quently qualify for old age insurance benefit 
payments, we believe some provision should 
be made to “blanket-in"” all other persons 65 
years and older. This will provide universal 
coverage and will reduce the need for supple- 
mental medical assistance to the aging pro- 
grams based on a means test, 


BENEFITS 


From a medical point of view it is difficult 
to evaluate one segment of medical care as 
being more important than another. Com- 
prehensive medical care embraces care at 
home and in medical facilities. It includes 
professional services, hospital and nursing 
home care, diagnostic procedures for ambu- 
latory patients, such as X-rays and labora- 
tory tests, home health services, dentistry 
and prescribed drugs. 

In recognition of the high cost of institu- 
tional care it is essential that this receive 
priority consideration. No less compelling 
from both a humanitarian and economic 
standpoint is the need for early diagnosis 
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and preyentive medicine. Therefore, the 
program should include initially at least 
diagnostic and home health services in ad- 
dition to hospital and nursing home care. 

The elimination of all economic barriers 
to medical care benefits is essential If the 
aged are to use them when they will do the 
most good, that Is, when illness first be- 
comes evident or even earlier, Deductible, 
and limited cash indemnity, provisions en- 
courage delay in seeking medical care and 
in the long run, result in increased cost be- 
cause of the greater amount of care required 
by neglected illness. Thus the special value 
of medical benefits is diminished when the 
patient is required to pay an initial deduct- 
ible or the balance above a scheduled bene- 
fit. 

Unlike the existing provisions of the Old 
Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance pro- 
gram which provide for payment of cash 
benefits directly to the eligible insured bene- 
ficiaries, the medical insurance benefits 
should be on a basis of payment to providers 
for services rendered. It has been demon- 
strated that cash benefits are both medically 
undesirable and economically unsound. In- 
stead of rationalizing the costs of medical 
care, cash benefits invariably promote their 
inflation. 

QUALITY OF CARE 

Adequate safeguards to insure high quality 
of medical care should be an integral part 
of the program. There should be an advisory 
council which should include persons out- 
standing in the health professions. There 
should be standards for all classes of par- 
ticipating medical care facilities and health 
service personnel. These should be no less 
than minimum standards to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Where empowered by State law to 
do so, State health departments should be 
utilized in the determination of initial and 
continuing eligibility of participating facil- 
ities and personnel, There should be en- 
couragement and financial support of dem- 
onstrations, administrative studies, consul- 
tations, established certification and ac- 
creditation bodies, and measurements of the 
medical care needs of the aged, 

ADMINISTRATION 


Responsibility for administering the med- 
ical insurance benefits program should be 
lodged with the Bureau of Old Age, Sur- 
vivors and Disability Insurance of the Social 
Security Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. This will facilitate administration of 
the new program since utilization of exist- 
ing social insurance mechanism would as- 
sure uniformity of benefits throughout the 
country, would entail the lowest possible 
administrative costs and would promote the 
prompt initiation of the program. 


RECOMMENDATION 


While none of the current Federal legis- 
lative proposals meet all of the foregoing 
in all respects, H.R, 4222, commonly known 
as the King-Anderson bill, comes closest to 
it because it embraces the principles of sery- 
ice benefits as a right, quality standards, and 
administration by the Bureau of Old Age 
Survivors and Disability Insurance. How- 
ever, we would hope that the Congress be- 
fore enacting this legislation would at the 
very least, eliminate deductibility provisions. 
We also hope that the legislation will in- 
clude provisions to enable the aged not 
eligible for social security benefits to be 
“blanketed in” the same program of health 
benefits with authorization of appropriate 
transfers of money. Furthermore, we believe 
that experience under a social security heaith 
care program for the aged would demon- 
strate the need for, and feasibility of, pro- 
viding benefits more adequately related to ` 
health needs, 
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The Hound’s Tooth Club 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sol Estes case gets messier and messier, 
and as it does President Kennedy indi- 
cates he has more faith than ever in Sec- 
retary Freeman. Now that Senator Me- 
CLELLAN has said an open inquiry is war- 
ranted, it is hoped that he will conduct 
his investigation so that all who may be 
guilty of wrongdoing can be exposed re- 
gardless of party. In like manner, those 
who are innocent should not be stigma- 
tized. 

It is also the hope of the American 
people that the President’s brother, 
Attorney General, who has thus 
shown he is not above politics, as a Cabi- 
net officer will lend the full force of 
office to punish those who are guilty: 
Let us hope he will show the America” 
people that he was given the office 
Attorney General to prosecute wrongdo- 
ing and not to cover up those situations 
which might be embarrassing to his 
brother or his party. 

The following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond appeared in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune: 

Surrictenr Facts Barep To Jusrrrr Bsrxx 
Inquiry 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Senator Jonn L. McCLELLAN, Democrat 
of Arkansas, has made the right—and in- 
evitable—decision in announcing that nis 
Senate Subcommittee on Government OP 
erations will investigate the Billie Sol Estes 
scandal, 

“Sufficient facts,” he says, “have already 
been discovered to warrant a full-scale in- 
vestigation and public hearings.” 

They sure have. 

Take the case of Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Jerry R. Holleman, who has just re, 
signed because he could see that it would 
soon come out that he had accepted a 81. 
gift from the indicted Texas cotton allot- 
ment manipulator. 

Here is a sub-Cabinet official who allowed 
Estes to provide his air travel on one in- 
stance, who asked Estes to pick up the 
$2,418 cost of a reception given by Secretary 
of Labor Goldberg—who said “No” when be 
heard about it. Then, at about the same 
time, Mr. Holleman raised with Billie 
his personal financial difficulties and t 
$1,000 from him. 

But has Mr. Holleman in his own judg“ 
ment violated any ethical standard or com“ 
mitted any offense against good govern- 
ment? He blandly says No,“ and he has the 
unmitigated gall—or so it seems to met 
affirm his innocence in his letter of resig- 
nation to President Kennedy. 

Why did he tell the President he was re“ 
signing? Because he had done anything iM- 
proper? Oh, no. He said he felt he should 
resign because “the incident (of taking 
money from Estes) will be misunderstood. 

Misunderstood? The truth is that AS- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Holleman in 
relations with Billie Sol Estes committ 
the same offense as did Sherman Adams in 
his relations with Bernard Goldfine. He 
accepted large gifts from a man doing busi- 
ness with the Federal Government, includ- 
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ing business with the Labor 


Department 
Which Mr, Holleman was =) 


administering, 

Mr. Holeman wants the public to think 
that the only reason he needed to resign was 
mat his offense would be “misunderstood” 
ang that this “misunderstanding” would 
embarrass” the administration. 

This is pretty shoddy stuff. It should be 
Clear that Mr. Holleman had to resign be- 
“use his offense was understood, not mis- 

I I doubt that President Kennedy 

inks it is right for officials of his admin- 

tration to accept gifts from people doing 

ess with the Government if they will 

not be “misunderstood.” I would expect the 

dent to show some of his authentic 

ger about this and make it clear that it 

t just embarrassment he wants to avoid, 

but rather that it is such shabby conduct 
at he will not tolerate it. 

There are other unexplained facts which 
t t Benator McCretian's promise of a 
Ull-seale public airing. 

A disturbing example Is the action of the 
Department of Agriculture enabling Estes to 

Vast surpluses of Government grain on 
the basis of a bond far lower than required of 
Other storers. 
Tt was not just the Department's granting 
°f this overly modest bond which did Estes 
greatest benefit. The first l-year 
,000 bond was required of Estes begin- 
t in February 1961. It was based on a 
Waified accounting, The Department con- 
tiered making it §1 million for 1962, but 

n Official in Agriculture ruled against the 
increase, which thus permitted Estes to 

a new examination of his finances by 
bored public accountants. The real favor 
th Estes was not merely the low bonding, but 

© decision allowing him to escape further 
*ccounting. 

One Department official involved in this 
on has been transferred to another job. 
woe official did no wrong, why should he 

transferred? If he did wrong, doesn't his 

er leave an impression of a coverup? 

tee viously Senator McCuettan’s commit- 
8 staff can't afford to waste any more 
. The word from Texas is that records 
are beginning to disappear. There is one 
record which Billie Sol called his 


Payments to unspecified people of $243,000. 
i think the administration would 
Went to celar this thing up—and clean it 


up rast and fully. 


Taming the Wabash River, Ill, and Ind. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, active 
Consideration is being given by the Con- 
the for appropriation of funds to survey 

Wabash River and tributaries, Illi- 
avis and Indiana, and I commend to the 
dlcention of our colleagues a timely arti- 
By. Published by the Courier and Press, 

Ansville. Ind., on May 13, 1962. 

The article follows: 

Tur WasasH WOULD NOT BE FORGOTTEN 
— is perhaps understandable that a big 
— held in 1928 in Terre Haute, al- 
the 


gh it created considerable excitement at 

ty time, had little lasting effect on the 
ture of the fabled Wabash. 

ey nundreds of Wabash River Valley residents 

nvened to support a program of proposed 
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flood control and a canal from the Great 
Lakes to the Ohio River. 

The litle town of Mount Carmel was then, 
as it is now, in the forefront of the battle for 
improvement of the Wabash; in addition to 


Its official delegation, Mount Carmel sent a 


girls’ drum corps to enliven the event. 

As the result of citizen interest of the 
time, a Federal project to make the entire 
length of the Wabash navigable was 
initiated. 

BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 

Then came the great depression, which 
turned men's minds from great dreams for 
future generations to the problem of simply 
keeping their people from starving. 

And on June 20, 1933, the Federal project 
was officially abandoned, and the Wabash 
rolled along unhampered, and unaided, by 
manmade improvements. 

But the Wabash would not be forgotten. 
While it rolled low in the summer, to the 
extent of being of no service as a navigable 
stream, it became a destructive demon al- 
most annually in the late winter and early 
spring months, 

TAMING THE WABASH 


The Wabash Valley Association states that 
a water stage above 14 feet at Terre Haute 
constitutes a flood; thousands of acres of 
land are inundated by 14 feet of water. 

Just a month before the Government 
abandoned its Wabash River navigation proj- 
ect, the gage read 25.1 feet at Terre Haute, 
And 16 times in the next 18 years, the river 
unleashed its winter wrath upon the unfor- 
tunate residents of its flood plain. 

Three of those times it surpassed that 25.1 
reading; on May 20, 1943, the gage read a 
terrifying 30.5; on January 16, 1950, the 
water reached 25.7 feet, and on June 15, 
1958, it stood at 27.7. 

No wonder then that the taming of the 
Wabash returned to the forefront as a topic 
of discussion in 1945, when the US. Corps 
of Engineers took public notice of annual 
flood damage even then estimated at more 
than $5 million in 60 Indiana and 30 
Tilinols counties, 

COMMISSION FORMED 

The Corps proposed: 

1, A system of levees along the lower 
Wabash River. 

2. A series of reservoirs along the entire 
length of the wending waterway. 

3. Numerous dams on the smaller tribu- 
taries of the Wabash, combined with a 
planned program of conservation. 

It was in that same year that the Indiana 
Flood Control and Water Resources Com- 
mission was formed. This 20-member 
group has played an important role in de- 
velopment plans for the Wabash River Val- 
ley down through the years. 

But for years after 1945, plans for major 
projects in the overall development of the 
Wabash were only paper. 

With most Federal money allocated for 
flood control and water resource develop- 
ment going to larger streams, there were lit- 
tle or no funds for the Wabash, and sub- 
sequently there wag little or no physical 
progress toward taming the Wabash. 

And physical was the only thing 
that interested residents of the valley; paper 
plans reduced not a cent the drastic 
damages of the annual floods, nor did they 
add a gallon of water to the Wabash low- 
water flow. 

Then, in rapid order, came these develop- 
ments; 

The Wabash Valley Association, a citi- 
zens’ group dedicated to ultimate develop- 
ment of the Wabash not only to achieve ade- 
quate flood control but for total utilization 
of the entire basin's water resources, was 
organized. 

Scientists and engineers from the Univer- 
sity of Illinios, Indiana University, and Pur- 
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due University displayed an interest in the 
valley and its problems, and began an over- 
all study of the basin. 

An interstate compact was approved by 
Federal authorities and by the legislatures 
of Indiana and Illinois. 

EXPECT TO GET FUNDS 

Then, suddenly, Washington remembered 
the Wabash; Wabash Vallley Association 
officials point out that in 1957, the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers’ total allocation for sur- 
vey and planning on the Wabash and White 
Rivers amounted to $16,000. 

In 1961, the appropriation was $115,000; 
this week, representatives of WVA will ask 
Congress to appropriate $310,000 for Corps 
surveys and planning on the Wabash and 
White—and they expect to get it. 

WVA officials credit much of their success 
in Washington to Senator Vance Hartke, of 
Evansville, and Congressmen William G. 
Bray and Winfield K. Denton, of Indiana, 
and Charles W. Vursell and Ray Koehler, 
of Ulinols. f ; 

RICH, RICH SOIL 


Meanwhile, the long-awaited survey pre- 
pared by the university scientists was sub- 
mitted in November 1958. 

Dubbing the valley the “Crossroads of mid- 
America,” the report declared the valley 
“rich in untapped natural resources,” and 
continued; 

“By nature, much of the Wabash Valley 
contains a soll which Is measured among the 
richest in the world. And beneath this rich 
soil are deposits of clay, gravel, limestone, 
sand, pyrite, coal, gas, oll, and water 

And foremost among the problems of the 
valley, of course: Much of the wonderfully 
rich topsoil was being washed annually down 
the river. 

As if in answer to this problem, the US. 
Corps of Engineers announced at almost the 
same time the beginning of a of the 
Wabash and of the two forks of its principal 
tributary, the White River, 

HERE'S THE RECORD 

Things were really happening in rapid 
order now. 

On November 25, 1958, the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers called a conference on the Wabash 
Basin to be held at Louisville. 

The Wabash Valley Association at that 
meeting submitted a plan calling for a net- 
work of a half dozen reservoirs—three in the 
Huntington area and one each on the Missis- 
sinewa River, the Salamonie River and on 
Raccoon Creek in eastern Park County 
(Mansfield Reservoir). 

Here is how the association scored on these 
proposals: 

The Mansfield Reservoir is completed, and 
last year contributed Its first valuable re- 
ductions in flood losses. It also quickly be- 
came a popular boating center. 

Salamonie Reservoir groundbreaking cere- 
monies were held on November 28, 1961, at 
the damsite east of Wabash. 

100 PERCENT 

Work on the Mississinewa Reservoir near 
Peru, Ind., is expected to get underway in 
earnest now with the arrival of spring 
weather. 

A hundred percent. 

Perhaps one of the most significant ac- 
tions toward the ultimate overall develop- 
ment of the valley was the adoption Decem- 
ber 9, 1958, by a joint committee named by 
Stratton and Handley of the Wabash Valley 
Compact. 

The Compact set up a Wabash Valley Com- 
mission consisting of seven members from 
each State. 

$26,000,000 

In January of 1959, in urging the Indiana 
Assembly to approve the Compact, then 
Governor Harold Handley told members of 
the Assembly: - 
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“Where there is not economic growth, 
there is eventually economic decay.” 

There still has never been, declares George 
D. Gettinger, executive vice president of the 
Wabash Valley Association, a complete sur- 
vey of the total Wabash River Basin. 

But as of September, 1959, a total of $26 
million had been allocated to the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers for flood control “authorized 
projects” on the lower Wabash. 

Even though the Wabash River Basin com- 
prises more than two-thirds of the entire 
State of Indiana and nearly a third of Ili- 
nois, comparatively few residents of even 
these two States are fully cognizant of the 
river’s magnitude, 

And until comparatively recently, even 
fewer people apparently realized the tre- 
mendous potential of the river in the future 
development of its vast valley. 

No wonder, then, that Mount Carmel oil 
man J. Roy Dee as a dinner for several hun- 
dred persons back in 1957 cried: 

“Washington has forgotten the Wabash.” 

While this statement was not quite ac- 
curate, it wasn’t far from correct; what little 
Federal money was belng spent on the 
Wabash was strictly piecemeal. 

MANY MORE PLANNED 

Since Dee’s challenge signaled the begin- 
ning of a battle for development of the 
Wabash, the situation has changed, and 

ly. 

Several projects have been completed in 
that short span of time; other projects, in- 
cluding construction of major reservoirs, 
have begun. 

More important, many, many more proj- 
ects leading to the ultimate total utilization 
of the water resources of the Wabash River 
Basin are planned for the future, 

The first two reservoirs of the total Wabash 
River Basin which have been completed were 
authorized back in 1938. 

TWO-WAY BENEFIT 

Cagles Mill Flood Control Reservoir, the 
first, was finished in December, 1951. It 
created popular Cataract Lake by impound- 
ing the waters of Mill Creek, a tributary of 
the Eel River, in the White River Basin. 

The 147-foot-high dam creates a pool covy- 
ering 1,400 acres, with additional storage 
provided for tem runoff to reduce 
“flood crests downstream. Cost of the project 
was $4,108,000. 

The second reservoir completed, Mansfield 
Reservoir on Raccoon Creek in Parke County, 
wasn't finished and put into operation until 
late 1960. 

But when it was done, at a total cost of 
$7,540,000, a lake covering an average of 
2,200 acres was realized. Again, flood storage 
helped to reduce downstream crests; water 
released in late summer and fall adds to the 
Wabash River’s low flow. 

Nine other reservoirs are either under con- 
struction, authorized for construction or are 
being surveyed. They are: 

Monroe Reservoir, near Harrodsburg in 
south-central Indiana. 


NEAR STATE PARKS 


Salamonie Reservoir, the first of the three 
Upper Wabash flood control units to be 
started and which will cost a total of $60 
million. 

The other two Upper Wabash projects 
the Mississinewa Reservoir and the Hunt- 
ington Reservoir. 

Brookville Reservoir, on the East Fork of 
Whitewater River, near Brookville. 

Big Pine Creek Reservoir, one of several 
sites being studied to control flood stages on 
the main Wabash River. 

Wildcat Creek Reservoir, on Wildcat Creek 
near Lafayette. 

Sugar Creek Reservoir, on Sugar Creek 
upstream from Turkey Run State Park and 
with a pool to extend to Shades State Park, 
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TOURIST ATTRACTION, TOO 

Patoka Reservoir, possible near Elisworth 
in eastern Dubois County. 

Construction on the Monroe Reservoir was 
begun October 25, 1960; it is a joint State- 
Federal project for flood control and water 
resources development. 

Total cost of the project is expected to 
reach $13,350,000, of which the State will pay 
more than half—$7,210,000. It is expected to 
be completed during the fiscal year of 
1964-65. 

In addition to the great benefits to be 
derived from the Monroe Reservoir for both 
storage of run-off and release of water during 
low-flow periods, local, State, and Federal 
officials feel the Monroe Reservoir area is 
certain to become a major tourist attraction. 

As the first of the three upper Wabash 
flood control units to be started, the Sala- 
monie Reservoir is now under construction. 

Officials estimate construction of the 128- 
foot-high, 6,940-foot-long dam will require 
4 to 5 years; it will create a pool of approxi- 
mately 2,885 acres. 

WYA EFFORTS LAUDED 


At ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
reservolr last winter, various officials cred- 
ited citizen action for the project. 

Said U.S. Senator HOMER CAPEHART: This 
* * è didn't just happen; it was made 
possible by teamwork. Now * * * I hope 
* * * to see 25 more reservoirs in Indiana 
and boats traveling on the Wabash River. 
This can be done; Congress will provide the 
money if groups like the Wabash Valley As- 
sociation join together and fight as a unit.” 

J. Epwarp RousH, U.S. Congressman, de- 
clared: 

“Today is a * * * significant day in In- 
diana. We are starting construction on one 
of three dams that will serve as monuments 
to the Wabash Valley Association, water 
resources commission, Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, and to the people of this area.” 

MORE AUTHORIZED 


The next reservoir to be built is the Mis- 
sissinewa, in Miami, Wabash, and Grant 
Counties; work on the 137-foot-high dam 
is scheduled to get underway this spring. 

The Huntington Reservoir is to be the 
first built on the main stream of the Wabash 
River; the 90-foot dam will be located on 
the Wabash near Huntington. 

The Indiana Flood Control and Water Re- 
sources Commission predicts that the three 
upper Wabash reservoirs will have consid- 
erable effect on flood crests downriver. 

Also in the “authorized” category is the 
Brookville Reservoir, initial authorization of 
which dates back to the Flood Control Act of 
1938. 

MANY BEING SURVEYED 

The estimated cost of the project is 
$20,400,000. 

A large number of reservoir projects are 
in the process of being surveyed. 

Multi-million dollar reservoir projects 
catch the eye, but they're not the only type 
of projects contained in the overall program 
of flood control and water resources devel- 
opment in the Wabash River Basin. 

There are local flood control planning proj- 
ects. These are in various stages up and 
down the valley in large numbers. 

And there are urban protection and agri- 
cultural levee projects. These include the 
Gill Township levee in Sullivan County, 
which is credited with preventing damages 
of well over $214 million; Levee Unit 8 on 
the White River near Plainville, believed to 
have prevented well over $2 million loss; the 
Lyford Levee in Parke County, built at a 
cost of $286,900—and which has saved 
$640,000 in flood loss. 

TAMING THE WABASH 


Still under construction at Vincennes is a 
$5,205,000 project, which, even just partially 
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completed, has prevented nearly $10 million 
in flood damages. 

Many other such levees have been 
authorized. 

Even this is not enough; under Federal 
Public Law 566; the Watershed Pro’ 
and Flood Prevention Act, numerous addl- 
tional projects are being carried on throug?” 
out the entire State under the su 
of the Soil Conservation Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Truly, the Wabash is being tamed. 


Withholding Taxes From Interest and 
Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Speak- 
er, one of the most controversial s€?” 
tions of the recently passed tax bill 
H.R. 10650, is that dealing with the ad- 
ministration proposal to withhold 
from dividends and interest. This en- 
tire bill is now under consideration in 
the Senate Finance Committee and Mr. 
Alexander Stott, vice president of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
on April 6 appeared before that com 
mitte to offer his comments on the pill. 
A large part of his statement was de- 
voted to the withholding section of the 
bill and I believe that his remarks on 
this, and its connection with our 
nomic future, deserve attention although 
the matter has been voted on by iu 
House of Representatives. For this res" 
son I am placing a part of Mr, Stott 
remarks in the Recorp at this point: 

In 1954 both the House and Senate com- 
mittees were explicit in their reports as te 
the reasons for enacting the dividend ex, 
clusion and dividend credit. It was stated 
that the double taxation of distributed 
corporate earnings had contributed to th 
impairment of investment incentives, and 
had driven investment capital away srom 
equities into safer forms of investmen 
Thus, the ability of companies to raise equity 
capital was restricted and they were f 
to rely too heavily on debt. 

Dividends received from corporations P 
individual shareowners were not subject 01 
the normal tax prior to the Revenue Act 
1936. At that time, our economy had very 
little demand for new equity capital. Hence, 
the TH of imposing a double tax pure 
on distributed corporate earnings was 
of little significance. But in retrospect the 
long-range effect on investment incentives 
and capital formation was serious. 

It was quite clear in 1954 that remedial 
action was required to remove the obstacle 
from risk capital formation for the 
the economy, 

Advocates of repeal of the $50 dividend 
exclusion and the 4-percent dividend 
have advanced two principal arguments 
porting their position. 


The first is that the existing provision 


ther than 
over new shares alone. Thus, it is assert? 
the stimulating effects are diluted with nnd 
increase in the supply of equity funds 17 
a minor reduction in the cost of equl 
financing. 
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Pa second is that the existing provisions 
Mer nude duatalr with the problem of tax 
and double taxation and are wholly 
‘equitable as between taxpayers in different 
‘ome brackets. 
arguments in no way negate the 
"Xistence in 1954, or today, of the factors 
“hich motivated the action taken by Con- 
— in 1954. No one has contended that 
i ditions have so changed since 1954 that 
Teturn to the older tax basis is desirable. 
tead, it is argued that the 1954 act does 
70 go far enough to be fully effective and 
1 Should be repealed until something better 


It is inconsistent to offer tax incentives to 
fe Porate business to increase its spending 
ttn ant and equipment and, at the same 

. enact legislation that will substantially 


tance the supply of capital available for 
her urpose. In short, all the tax induce- 


ce that-expansion, 

u 2¥estment capital in the United States 
teen an unlimited reservoir that can be 

Ped at will. The supply of investment 
tal can be great or small depending on 
investors think of the outlook, If 
tes tors have confidence that they will re- 
ene fair treatment they will have an in- 
— to commit their capital Otherwise 
Was Will not. Clearly the 1954 legislation 
8 relleve the punitve effects of double 
the tion, which contributed to the impair- 
ns of investment incentives. 

t is argued that the dividend provisions 
taxpayers in higher income brackets 
onately greater relief. It is obvious 
inclusion or exclusion in taxable 
any kind of income subjects tax- 
different tax brackets to different 
so long as personal incomes are 
Progressive rates. Even the $600 
for dependents provides propor- 
greater tax reduction to taxpayers 
the higher tax brackets. But 
has been recognized by the Con- 
time and again in legislation where 
on public policy were more im- 
than the relative impact on tax- 
different means. 
the remedy granted by the act of 
Was admittedly only partial, the up- 
of in in equities since that time 
been remarkable. In 1954 only 7 million 
'Viduals owned shares in American cor- 
tions. Today there are around 15 mil- 
&n increase of more than 100 percent 
Only 8 years. 
The majority of these new share owners 
in the middle and lower income brackets. 
1960 survey of stock ownership 


Percent of the value of all publicly 
Stocks in private possession is owned 
with less than $15,000 annual in- 
Percent is owned by families with 
$10,000 annual income; and 10 per- 
owned by families with less than 
annual income. The median income 
Owners as reported by the latest New 
Stock Exchange survey was $7,000. 
words, one-half the share owners in 
have an annual income below the 
k and are in the income level of 
teachers and retired individuals, 
ps the incentive to save must 
not stified, if the Nation is 
capital needed for dynamic 
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the attached table show that 
annual amount of external equity 
by all U.S. corporations in the 8 
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years ending with 1961 was $3.2 billion, as 
compared with an annual average of $1.9 
Dillion in.the preceding 8 postwar years, or 
a 68 percent increase. In the same period, 
the average annual amount of all external 
financing increased from $7.6 billion to $11.1 
billion, or about 46 percent. These amounts 
represent new investment capital actually 
supplied to business by investors for the ex- 
pansion of plant and equipment, and do not 
include funds placed by investors in out- 
standing securities through market pur- 
chases, 

It is argued that corporate profits and 
stock prices have been more important than 
the dividend credit provisions in stimulating 
stock ownership. However, corporate profits 
today are lower than when the provision was 
passed by the Congress in 1954. The well- 
known series published by First National 
City Bank shows that net income of leading 
manufacturing companies as a percentage of 
net worth has declined from 12.4 percent in 
1954 and 15 percent in 1955 to 10.5 percent 
in 1960 and 10.1 percent in 1961. 

U.S. Department of Labor data show there 
are today more than 4.5 million unemployed 
persons, considerably above the normal level. 
The Department estimates that 13.5 million 
new workers will join the labor force during 
the 1960 decade. Business must provide jobs 
for these millions of workers and to do so 
will require great expansion running into 
many billions of dollars. Studies indicate it 
requires an average investment of around 
$12,000 to provide one new job in American 
industry today. Further, a greater share of 
available savings will be needed to advance 
the greatly expanded programs for schools, 
highways, and adequate housing. 

The administration has an expressed goal 
for the Nation’s economic rate of growth of 
5 percent per annum, about twice that ex- 
perienced in recent years. If business ts to 
achieve this rate it will require much more 
rapid capital expansion than the present rate 
and much greater incentive for investors to 
place their savings in free enterprise. For 
this reason, it is extremely important to 
avoid any expedient that might throttle the 
creation of new capital required for the ex- 
pansion of our economy, A complete return 
to double taxation of corporate dividends as 
a means for raising more tax revenues, or to 
simplify the administration of dividend 
withholding, without regard to the possible 
damage it might cause to the economy, 
should be rejected. 


External financing of all U.S. corporations* 
1946-61 


Un billions of dollars} 
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1 Source: gur ve 
ment of Commerce. 
Report of the President, January 1962. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, the person 


ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington. 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shali be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate agreed to limit debate on agricultural imports bill. 


House approved science and technology reorganization plan. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 7835-7867 

Bills Introduced: 14 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 3304-3317. Page 7836 
Bills Referred: 10 House-passed bills were referred to 
appropriate committees. Page 7835 
Mexican Parliamentarians: A Mexican delegation of 
the Mexico- U.S. Interparliamentary Group visited the 
Senate Chamber and was greeted by remarks of numer- 
ous Senators. Pages 7873-7875 
Wildlife Refuges: Senate passed with committee 
amendments (motion to reconsider tabled), S. 1988, 
providing for the management of the three wildlife 
refuges in the Tule Lake and Klamath Wildlife 
Refuges. Pages 7898-7905 
Mining: Senate concurred in House amendments to 
and cleared for President S. 383, providing for acquisi- 


tion of patented mining claim, Grand Canyon National 


Park. Page 7875 


Authority To Meet: Committee on the Judiciary was 
authorized to meet while Senate is in session on Thurs- 
day, May 17. Page 7885 
Calendar Call: By unanimous consent, it was agreed 
that call of calendar tomorrow will follow disposition 
of H.R. 10788, to regulate imports of agricultural com- 
modities. Page 7885 


Agricultural Imports: Senate reached the following 
unanimous consent agreement limiting further debate 


on its unfinished business, H.R. 10788, to regulate im- 


ports of agricultural commodities: 

At conclusion of routine morning business on Thurs- 
day, May 17, in the further consideration of the bill, 
debate on the modified Mundt amendment (withhold- 
ing enforcement of agreements on cotton and cotton 
textiles until the President has negotiated similar agree- 
ments on imports of beef, pork, lamb, poultry, timber, 
and dairy products), and amendments thereto, shall be 
terminated at 2:30 p.m., time for and against to be 
equally divided; that debate on the to be proposed 
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Miller amendment, providing that regulations shall be 
consistent with all other Trade Agreement Acts an 
shall conform to procedures set forth in said acts, sha 
be limited to 30 minutes, equally divided; that debate 
on question of passage of the bill shall be limited to 3° 
minutes, equally divided; and that no nongermane 
amendments shall be accepted except those to include 
new commodities in the bill. 

Pending at adjournment was Humphrey substitute 
amendment (to Mundt amendment described in agree 
ment above) providing that in addition to agreement 
on cotton and cotton textiles, the President shall negott 
ate agreements limiting in like manner exports to U> 
to beef, pork, lamb, poultry, timber, and dairy products 
when he believes such imports seriously affect domestic 
producers. Pages 7867-7868, 7875-7898, 7908-7912, 79>" 
Nomination: One judicial nomination was received: 

Page 792 
Program for Thursday: Senate met at noon and re 
cessed at 7:33 p.m. until 11 a.m. Thursday, May 17, 
when it will continue, under debate limitation agree 
ment, on H.R. 10788, agricultural imports, to be fol 
lowed by call of calendar, beginning with Order No. 
1284 (S. 2801, definition of “obsolete vessel” und 
Merchant Marine Act). Pages 7885, 793? 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—DEFENSE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con 
tinued its hearings on H.R. 11289, fiscal 1963 appropir 
ations for the Defense Establishment, receiving test 
mony on funds for the Air Force from Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay, Chief of Staff; Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, Sys 
tems Command; and Maj. Gen. Jack G. Merrell, Dire 
tor of Budget, and Brig. Gen. Deward L. Crow, Deputy 
Director of Budget, both of the Office of the Comp 
troller, all of the Air Force. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


Growth in America Closely Linked to the 
Development of Our Highway System; 
James T. Jenkins, Jr., Road Builder 
Editor, Is Quoted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
May 20-26 has been designated National 
Highway Week, and it is timely that we 
®cognize the men and women of the 
T0adbuilding industries. It is proper 
that we express this Nation’s gratitude 

Or their contributions to progress. 
1 Fifty years ago this land was imper- 
— Unked by a few dirt roads which 
ere negotlated with considerable in- 
venience by horse-and- buggy or un- 
the Ctable automobiles of that era. As 
motor cars and highways matured 
together, travel and transportation be- 
essentials of our vast economic 
complex, providing livelihood, creating 
More harmony, and encouraging recrea- 
tion, Today we are a unified nation, 
bp ted into solid commercial cooperation 
& system of superhighways so com- 
ve that they shrink the miles 
dad exceed the fondest dreams of yes- 

erday. 

eon an absorbing article, “This Is Amer- 
James T. Jenkins, Jr:, editor of the 
American Road Builder, sets forth elo- 
Went tribute to the United States and to 
men of vision who plan and construct 
highways. Mr. Jenkins, of the 
American Road Builders Association 
Staff, traces the parallel development of 
transportation and our prosperity, and 
Uustrates vividly that our economic 


, in large degree, on roads. 
Believing them to be worthy of read- 
and consideration, I ask unanimous 


ot the Recorp the article by Mr. Jenkins. 

ere being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIS Is AMERICA 
(By James T. Jenkins, Jr.) 

“We are the pioneers of the world, the 
Vance guard sent on through the wiider- 
of untried things, to break a path into 
new world that is ours.“ — HERMAN MEL- 


1747 
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rose this morning on a new 
and when the sun rises tomorrow 
a much newer America. Change 
this country is as ceaseless as the tide 
the ocean and the turning of the earth. 
A big, beautiful land, great-chested, strong- 
Umbe, full-biceped, with flexed muscles and 
gentle smile. 


To make way for superhighways it moves 
franite mountains and fills great valleys. It 
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smashes rows of buildings while it builds 
whole new cities. It erases entire swamps in 
miracles of reclamation while it makes 
breathtakingly beautiful lakes with a sweep 
of its powerful blades. 

It protects its old covered bridges, which 
reach back into the past, while it furiously 
filings a mass of metal across a river, grasping 
at the future. 

THIS. IS AMERICA 

A majestic ribbon of shimmering concrete 
or asphalt unrolling in a wide, smooth, easy 
way across the land, snaking around city 
traffic, gathering closer this farflung terrain 
and spreading it out in front of its wind- 
shields. 

Listen now, as the cries of sheep are lost in 
the roar of highway construction, and watch 
the cows momentarily stop chewing their 
cuds and cast quizzical stares as men and 
machines invade their pastures and turn 
rural tranquillity into commercial urbanity. 

THIS, TOO, IS AMERICA 


After all, roads are chinning bars of this 
Nation. Upon the roads the country builds 
its strength and keeps supple its body so that 
it may increase its business, more thoroughly 
enjoy its vacations, better defend itself 
against those who may be unfriendly, and 
safeguard its citizens against death and de- 
struction. 

This, to be sure, is not all new. 

A few years ago, even as counted by the 
very young, the Nation's main thoroughfares 
were mere paths. Along these paths there 
sprang up houses and churches and schools 
and stores, and at the crossroads the court- 
houses were built, 

Men and their women met together at 
these centers and traded gossip, merchandise 
and lies. Politics and religion and commerce 
flourished in its restricted way. 

And then one bright day a man came over 
the hill wearing a flannel shirt, faded khaki 
pants, and a don’t-give-a-damn hat with the 
brim pushed back. On his shoulder he 
carried the key to change—a transit. 

Behind him came more men and mules 
and equipment. 

Their new road blessed every home by 
which it passed. The magic wand of prog- 
ress touched the churches and the schools 
and the stores. The countryside awakened 
to the dawn of a great change. 

People began to hear firsthand from those 
who had crossed the mountain, the cross- 
roads were tied together in fellowship. The 
local blacksmith whanged away to help a 
citizen from a nearby town get back on the 
road in his crazy machine. 

Sectional distrust was being whittled down 
to size. The States now were more united. 
The road was a stem, and all along its 
branches blossomed the flowers of improve- 
ment. 

Then came the day when “Henry made a 
lady out of Lizzie.” Suddenly, automobiles 
were no longer the playthings of those who 
were thought to have more money than they 
had sense. 

The production line technique was born. 
Mass production, the method of manufacture 
that has made America a Nation of indus- 
trial might, first saw the light of day pound- 
ing out automobiles. And nearly everybody 
wanted one, including those who had more 
sense than they had money. 

Those who couldn’t afford them, or those 
who had strong notions concerning such 
things, thought the situation was in a 


whale of a mess, and particularly those 
who coined the phrase that there are two 
kinds of pedestrians: “the quick and the 
dead.” 

And those who stuck to their horses and 
buggies to the very last, thought certainly 
the automobile was an invention of the devil, 
This was an era of inspired profanity. 

As for the horse, he ran the gamut of 
attitudes from shying to putting on a con- 
niption fit. With a wildeyed sidelook he 
seemed to know that his days on the road 
were numbered, for not only was his show 
being taken off the road but also he was 
headed toward the glue factory. 

The population, in various makes of auto- 
mobiles, kept on popping along. The trip 
to grandmother's house, only 11 miles away, 
got to be a snap, even in wet weather. And 
next thing we knew we were planning vaca- 
tions across the country. 

Americans in the plains intermingled with 
the mountain folk, easterners and westerners 
traded the time of day along the roads, and 
northerners ‘in the South and southerners 
in the North found out, sometimes to their 
surprise and sometimes to their consterna- 
tion, that there were people in both places 
just as nice as they. 

The rural dweller began to feel the throb- 
bing pulse of the Nation as it beat. by his 
door. He started to wonder from whence the 
traffic came and whither it went. Wonder- 
ment gave way to trial, and he jolned the 
parade 


Driveins, driyeouts, driveovers, driveons, 
and drive-everything-else began to appear, 
even drivein telephones. A nation on 
wheels. 

Fast-moving produce. Merchandise sold 
by salesmen traveling in cars and delivered 
by trucks—to anywhere, at anytime. Now 
not only was the farmer nearer in time to 
his markets but also the markets were closer 
in time to each other, 

Mobilized defense units move from coast 
to coast in several days, and mobile missile 
launchers change location, switch position, 
and; with increased mobility, confound the 
intelligence of an unfriendly world neighbor 
who might wage war against this Nation. 

Mobile homes, finding refuge in the 
beautiful parks of a beautiful country while 
families drink in the wonders of a bountiful 
nature. A nation on wheels. 

New industries, spawned by new super- 
highways which are the fiery veins of a 
virile United States. Through these veins 
its lifeblood pumps commerce to every 
corner of the country, and to the great ports 
of the country, and from there to every 
country in the world that extends its hand 
in friendship. 

Superhighways, flowing into the 
to speed passengers and freight to the big, 
fast jets which must depend upon surface 
travel to make their fantastic schedules 
realistic. 

Superhighways, those modern roads which 
allow workers access to their jobs from 
distances only recently undreamed of in the 
world of commuting. 

Indeed, 41,000 miles of superhighways, to 
be completed in 1972 and designed to handle 
traffic estimated for 1975, when travel on 
these superhighways alone will be greater 
than that on all streets and highways 15 
years ago. 

The motorist in 1972 will be able to travel 
on the interstate highways safely at rela- 
tively high speeds, with a minimum of men- 
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tal stress, from any major city to any other 
in the conventional limits of the United 
States, without facing a stop sign or a traffic 
light or a railroad or highway intersection. 

Imagine. On these superhighways hazards 
of left turns, blind intersections, dangerous 
curves, distractions close to the roadway and 
various other annoyances are eliminated. 
What all this means in terms of the savings 
of lives, money and time is almost incal- 
culable, 

Long haye the poets sung of golden days, 
and now these days are upon us, The finger 
of fate had pointed hither and yon, even as 
the needle of a neryous compass, but today 
it has come to rest pointing in the true di- 
rection of greater days. 

And this is America. 

A land of sweet liberty—a colossal coun- 
try—every mile of it yours and mine, for us 
and every visitor to our shores to enjoy. 
And this is true, to a large extent, because 
the roadbuilders make it so. 


National Police Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, during the Ist session of the 
87th Congress, I, along with several of 
my colleagues, was pleased to introduce 
and support a joint resolution designat- 
ing May 13 through 19, 1962, as National 
Police Week, and May 14, 1962, as Peace 
Officers Memorial Day. I was indeed 
pleased when the President approved a 
companion resolution on June 21, 1961, 
which became Public Law 87-54. 

I felt this to be a very meritorious act 
which will direct the attention of all citi- 
zens to the impartial performance of 
duties by police officers, both men and 
women alike, from the human experience 
of the tender care of an injured citizen 
to the capture of a dangerous criminal. 

Unfortunately, Public Law 87-54 only 
provides for the observance of Police 
Week and Peace Officers Memorial Day 
this year. I have today introduced a 
resolution providing for a National Police 
Week and Police Officers Memorial Day 
on a permanent basis in order to an- 
nually pay tribute to the men and women 
who so faithfully guard us night and 
day. I commend them. 

I recently had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a deserving and appropriate cere- 
mony proclaiming Police Week in the 
Nation’s Capital. I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a procla- 
mation by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as presented by the 
Honorable Walter N. Tobriner, President 
of the Board of Commissioners, District 
of Columbia, to Pvt. George W. Whaler, 
president, Policemen’s Association, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The aforementioned 
proclamation and Private Whaler’s re- 
marks on the acceptance thereof follow: 
A PROCLAMATION BY THE COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 

Whereas the Congress by a joint resolution 
approved June 21, 1961, has designated the 
week of May 13-19, 1962, as Police Week in 
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recognition of the contribution the police 
officers of America haye made to our civiliza- 
tion through their dedicated and unselfish 
efforts in enforcing the laws of our cities, 
counties, and States; and 

Whereas the Congress also designated May 
14, 1962, as Peace Officers Memorial Day in 
honor of the Federal, State, and municipal 
peace officers who have’ been killed or dis- 
abled in line of duty; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States has issued a proclamation inviting 
the people of our country to observe such 
period with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities; and 

Whereas from the beginning of our Nation, 
peace officers have played an important role 
in safeguarding the lives of our people and 
in protecting their property, thereby adding 
immeasurably to a greater sense of security; 
and 

Whereas it is important that our citizens 
know and understand the problems, duties, 
and responsibilities of their police depart- 
ment, and that members of our law enforce- 
ment agencies are fully aware of their duty 
to serve our people, protecting them against 
violence or disorder; and 

Whereas it is fitting to bestow proper rec- 
ognition on those law enforcement officers 
who are devoting their efforts to the preser- 
vation of lives and the protection of property, 
and to all who have preceded them: 

Now, therefore, we, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, heartily endorsing 
the action of the President of the United 
States, do hereby designate the week of May 
13-19, 1962, as Police Week, and May 14, 
1962, as Peace Officers Memorial Day in the 
Nation’s Capital, and we urge that appro- 
priate ceremonies be held in which all of our 
people may join in paying tribute to those 
officers who protect us through enforcement 
of the laws of our land and of our community 
and who, through their courageous deeds, 
have lost their lives or have become disabled 
in the performance of duty on behalf of 
their fellow man. 

WALTER N. 'TOBRINER, 
F. J. CLARKE, 
JOHN B. Duncan, 
Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 


REMARKS BY OFFICER GEORGE W. WHALER, 
PRESIDENT, POLICEMAN’S ASSOCIATION, DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Commissioner Tobriner, Commissioner 
Duncan, Commissioner Clarke, honored 
guest and friend. of police, it is a great privi- 
lege for me to accept this proclamation on 
behalf of the policemen and policewomen of 
the Metropolitan Pollce Department, the 
White House Police, and the U.S. Park Police. 

In addition to expressing the thanks of all 
these members of the Policemen’s Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, I have been 
asked by the president of the National Con- 
ference of Police Associations, representing 
a quarter of a million police officers through- 
out our country, to express the apprecia- 
tion of all the members of that organization 
to the honorable Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for joining with the mayors 
and Governors of many cities and States in 
making National Police Week a memorable 
occasion from coast to coast. 

Police everywhere are deeply grateful to 
the President of the United States, John F. 
Kennedy, for issuing the proclamation cre- 
ating National Police Week, and to the Con- 
gress of the United States for the enactment 
of the joint resolution designating this week 
in honor of law enforcement officers. We 
pay especial tribute to the Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives who 
introduced legislation leading to this joint 
resolution. The names of these distin- 
guished gentlemen are listed in the official 
program. Although we regret that all of 
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them could not be with us on this happy 
occasion it is our great pleasure that re 
resentative WILLIAM E. Mruer of New Vor 
could join us here today. of 
The main theme and the great purpose 5 
Police Week is to increase and improve th 
understanding and cooperation between kan 
public and the police. This calls for ee 
science and consistent effort on the part é 
both the citizens and the law enforceme? 
officers who serve them. The members et 
the Policemen's Association of the Distri ss 
of Columbia, in grateful appreciation of 8 
tribute paid them during this week, ha ag 
rededicated themselves to the responsibilit! 
of their duties to the service of the ol 
of the community, and to the never-en uF 
determination that the police service of © 
Nation's Capital shall be the finest in t 
land, 


Financing of Public Works Programs ~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, — 
April 27 I gave notice that I would mo 
to have the standby public works 
referred to the Banking and Cur get 
Committee because it proposed to 
the necessary funds from the Feder! 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and Fe 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance for 
poration and other funds reserved 
important and specific purposes. today 

The Wall Street Journal has hich 
printed an editorial on the subject W 
I believe should be of interest to du 
Members of the Senate. I ask unani 
mous consent that this editorial in. 
printed in the Appendix of the RECO! 

There being no objection, the edi 5 
was ordered to be printed in the REco® 
as follows: 

Two BILLION DOLLARS THROUGH THE Bac 
Door de- 

It used to be that an administration 
siring funds to finance, say, a public fo 
program would ask Congress for an appre’ 
ation. To be sure, the process often com” 
a little cumbersome, involving as it did ag” 
mittee hearings, debates and possibly 1 — 
gling among Congressmen about where 
money would be spent. s of 

But at least that system had the virtu auen 
keeping the raising and disbursing of tive 
funds within the control of the 1 gor 
body, as the architects of our form of 
ernment intended. nas 

The present administration, however, u- 
from time to time been showing some iming 
tience with the orthodox system of Anane f 
its projects. A case in point is the 1 136 
has been seeking to obtain funds for the 
billion public works bill. rise 

The administration’s bill would auth! pro- 
spending immediately $600 million, 4PP at 
priated in the usual way, to combat 18 
unemployment. But the administration 9 
asking Congress for authority to borrow the 
remaining $2 billion, for use any u- 
President decides the economy needs sn 
lation, from certain Government age?’ oe 
having available funds. From, for instep. 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora 
or the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. view 

From the administration's point of $3 
this is a wonderful scheme. The sum dent's 
billion, for distributing at the Presi 
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discretion, could represent a persuasive po- 
litical instrument. 

But from any other standpoint the plan 
ls indefensible. The funds of the FDIC and 
Of other agencies established to guard citi- 
Zens against loss of their money were never 
intended to be frittered away in public works 
boondoggles. And once “borrowed,” what 
assurance is there the money would ever be 
Tepaid? Such questions explain why the bill 
is having trouble in Congress. 

It is bad enough when appropriated tax 
funds are spent on make-work projects of 
dubious value. It would be infinitely worse 
if money were “borrowed” from Government 
trust funds for that purpose. The least Con- 
Bress can do is to bar the way to any at- 
tempts at this sort of back-door spending. 


National Science Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eighth District of Pennsylvania, which 
I am privileged to represent, is exceed- 

ly proud of the accomplishments of 
a very lovely and talented young lady, 
Miss Bette Jane Wyckoff, of Quaker- 
Bucks County. For in the Na- 
nal Science Fair recently concluded in 
Seattle, Wash., Bette Jane received the 
top chemistry award for her remarkable 
esearch project, microelectrophoresia, 
the Separation into different bands by an 
te tric charge of proteins and lipropro- 
ins found in the bloodstream. 

Considering the nature of the compe- 
‘on and the high standards of this na- 
of nwide assembly of young scientists, we 

the Eighth Congressional District are 
au the more elated because the No. 1 

emistry award went to Bette Jane. If 
ey further evidence was needed that we 
Si red at equality of the sexes, this 


Mr te Jane is the daughter of Mr. and 

Pres Elmer E. Wyckoff, 341 Edgemont 

at Due, Quakertown. She is a senior 
Quakertown High School. She was 

tes ouraged in this project by her science 
her, Mr. Warren S. Buck, 


tha rather chosen to point to the fact 
700. Bette Jane put in 2 years and nearly 
85 hours—often working until 3 and 4 
sep Ock in the morning—on this intricate 
entific project. 
Bette Jane's trip to Seattle was made 
possible by her winning the grand prize 
ard at the Lehigh Valley Science Fair 
Da. nsored by the Call-Chronicle News- 
Pers of Allentown, also in our eighth 
Ngressional District. A 
r. associate editor of the Allentown 
forning Call, who was just reelected 
caiman of the National Science Fair 
— made the trip to Seattle and his 
1 ent writings enabled all of us to 
llow with close attention Bette Jane's 
attainments. The Quakertown Free 
other area newspapers also 


been very generous in their ac- 
‘owledgment of this talented young 
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lady's achievements. Dr. Watson Davis, 
director of Science Services of Washing- 
ton, D.C. originators and sponsors of 
this program, presented the award. 

I am sure that Members of the Con- 
gress join with me in paying honor to 
Bette Jane Wyckoff, winner of the top 
chemistry award in the 1962 National 
Science Fair. 


Proposed Withholding of Taxes on Inter- 
est and Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
from the New Haven, Conn., Register and 
the Bridgeport, Conn., Post commenting 
upon the administration’s proposed 
withholding tax plan. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New Haven (Conn.) Register, 
May 13, 1962] 
GETTING THE CORRECT RECORD ON THE 
WITHHOLDING Tax PROGRAM 


President Kennedy during the past week 
grew a little hot under the collar because of 
the rising opposition to his withholding plan 
for the taxation of interest and dividends. 

He charged that “the people have been 
badly misinformed.” 

But he produced little evidence of misin- 
formation—and he proceeded to garble the 
new tax bill’s implications so thoroughly 
that it is not unfair to wonder if he, himself, 
has been thoroughly and propertly in- 
formed. 

Said the President: “Those whose income 
is too low to be subject to tax will not be 
affected, for they can exempt themselves 
from withholding by a simple statement.” 

Fact—No one is exempted from the pro- 
posed withholding process. A deduction will 
be made for all interest paid or dividends 
paid. It is then possible to claim a refund— 
through what is presumably “a simple state- 
ment.” 

It has been estimated that 36 million U.S. 
taxpayers report a gross income of less than 
$5,000. A married couple in this bracket 
pays a 13-percent tax. Yet on even $1 in 
interest or dividends they can be taxed at 
the 20-percent withholding rate. 

How many of these 36 million low-income 
taxpayers are going to feel that quarterly 
applications to the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue are a simple way of getting back 
amounts for which they are overtaxed? 

Said the President: “This bill simply pro- 
poses to collect taxes on dividends and in- 
terest income in the same fashion that it 
has been collected on our wages and salaries 
for the past 19 years.” 

Fact—The principle may seem the same; 
the process is different. When wages are 
withheld the employer is able to make ad- 
justments which take into account the size 
of each person’s income, the number of tax 
exemptions he may have, and related factors 
in the taxing process. 

The proposal for interest-dividend with- 
holding is inflexible, unalterably set at 20 
percent regardless of the circumstances or 
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the responsibilities of the individual tax- 
payer. 

This is not the same process that we have 
observed for 19 years in the matter of with- 
holding. 

Said the President; “It will help, the defeat 
of this bill, only those whose evasion of 
present taxes is costing every honest taxpayer 
dearly.” 

Fact Tax evasion and tax escape, in high- 
income or low-income brackets, usually is 
based on manipulations or angles apart from 
the direct reporting of income. 

The defeat of this bill will provide an 
opportunity—now forestalled by the Ken- 
nedy administration—for analysis of other 
plans which could utilize the tax number 
now tentatively set up for every taxpayer by 
the Internal Revenue Service, which would 
require reporting of all interest and divi- 
dends on a foolproof electronic basis to the 
Federal Government, and which would then 
permit—or require—individual tax payments 
on the basis of individual tax liability 
in the proper bracket rather than on the 
President’s blanket plan for applying a 20- 
percent tax squeeze on dollars the taxpayer 
has not even seen. 

The $800 million annual tax leakage which 
President Kennedy attributes to cheating or 
carelessness in the interest-dividend field 
obviously deserves most earnest Federal at- 
tention. 

But the Kennedy withholding proposal 
unnecessarily imposes on the taxpayers, large 
and small, a burden of redtape and the cer- 
tainty of a new army of bureaucrats that is 
as objectionable—and as obviously wasteful-— 
as the unpaid taxes. 

The President has called for “the correct 
record.” But he hasn't contributed much 
to it himself. 


[From the Bridgeport Post, May 11, 1962] 
J.F.K. May Have To YILD 

Despite the storm of protest from all over 
the Nation against his proposal to withhold 
taxes on interest and dividends at the source, 
President Kennedy at a news conference 
presented a powerful defense of his tax col- 
lection proposition. 

He voiced strong displeasure over the cam- 
paign being waged by banks and sayings as- 
sociations against the plan, indicating his 
belief they have been untruthful in present- 
ing their side to Members of Congress and 
the public. He seems to think no one will 
be hurt by such a method of tax collection 
except those who try to evade it. 

But congressional leaders are concerned 
with the tremendous outflow of mail from 
the grassroots to Washington. They are also 
concerned with next November's national 
election, and they respect the anger of the 
people. 

Everyone knows this is not a new tax, 
or even a tax increase. It is the method of 
collecting it that the people, and the institu- 
tions involved in it, oppose vigorously. Mr. 
Kennedy says there is tax evasion in this 
area of $800 million a year. It is difficult to 
understand where this precise figure came 
from, but he and administration officials 
think they will capture at least $650 million 
of it through withholding. 

Mr. Kennedy brushes off the fact that 
all banks, stock exchange companies, loan 
associations, credit unions, insurance firms, 
will become collection agencies, will have 
to hire bigger staffs; will be involved in tax 
collection redtape, and that the taxpayer 
faces an extra burden in trying to get back 
what may rightfully belong to him. 

Under this plan, the taxpayer's money is 
taken away from him, after already being 
taxed by the tax on corporations, before he 
has ever eyen seen it. 

Congressmen believe the protest is sincere, 
Some have been getting as many as 3,000 
letters a day. Others say the Kennedy pro- 
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posal has caused the biggest outbursts of 
feeling they have ever experienced. 

There is a movement on foot in Wash- 
ington to kill the plan, and this may even 
mean the death of the President's entire 
tax proposal. He doesn't give up easily, but 
public opinion is standing so firmly against 
this outrageous idea of withholding that 
he may have to bow to what is simply the 
will of the people. 


One of America’s Great Young Orches- 
tras: Birmingham Symphony Orchestra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am frank to state that Birmingham has 
one of the finest young symphony or- 
chestras in the entire Nation. This fact 
is due to many reasons, ranging from 
the enthusiasm and support of the sym- 
phony orchestra by the Birmingham 
community and, indeed, the entire State, 
to the splendid musical direction of Mr. 
Arthur Winograd, present conductor of 
the symphony. 

I am pleased to call attention to this 
one further cultural advantage of our 
area by inserting in the Recorp an article 
about the Birmingham Symphony Or- 
chestra written for the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce monthly publi- 
cation by Mr. Robert E. MacIntyre, 
former general manager of the Birming- 
ham Symphony and now general man- 
ager of the San Diego Symphony Or- 
chestra: 

ONE or America's Great YOUNG ORCHESTRAS: 
BIRMINGHAM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(By Robert E. MacIntyre) 

(This is the story of the Birmingham 
symphony's development into one of the 
Nation's fully professional orchestras playing 
an extended season. Well qualified to tell 
this story is Bob MacIntyre, who served as 
manager of the Birmingham symphony for 
6 years before assuming his new duties Feb- 
Tuary 6, 1962.) 

Culture, that oft abused word, represent- 
ing a nation’s hunger for, and appreciation 
of, music, art, the dance, and the other 
forms of expression uplifting and inspiring 
in their nature, has been developing in 
America since colonial days, 

Spearheading this development has been 
the American Symphony Orchestra. The 
great traditions established by Henry Hig- 
ginson in Boston, John L. Severance in 
Cleveland and the Mellon family in Pitts- 
burgh, have served to build the orchestras 
in these communities into groups 
as the finest orchestras in the world. 

Prior to World War II there were fewer 
than 300 symphony orchestras in the United 
States, and in the years from 1941 to 1945, 
contrary to belief that culture is the first 
to suffer in times of national stress, the num- 
ber of orchestras grew during that period to 
over 1,200, It would seem from this 
that the spirit of the people sought solace 
and inspiration through music during those 
trying years. 

In Birmingham, symphony groups existed 
from the turn of the century, and the orig- 
inal Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, 
under the inspired direction of Dorsey 
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Whittington, although a casualty of the 
1940’s, gave Birmingham superlative music 
for many years. 

The orchestra was reconstituted in Octo- 
ber of 1949 by a small band of dedicated in- 
dividuals spearheaded by Mrs, Wayland B. 
Pickard, who lived at that time in Cordova, 
Ala., and commuted to the city, where she 
importuned business and civic leaders into 
establishing the new Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Coincidentally, at the time when the board 
of trustees was bespeaking financial support 
from the community, Eugene Ormandy 
brought the Philadelphia orchestra to Bir- 
mingham. The world famous conductor was 
consulted by the Birmingham group, and was 
asked to suggest a music director for the 
embryo symphony organization. He chose 
Arthur Bennett Lipkin, then 43 years old and 
a violinist with the Philadeiphia orchestra, a 
man who had been selected as conductor 
of the Germantown orchestra in German- 
town, Pa., and the Main Line Orchestra of 
Philadelphia. Lipkin, who was a builder, 
put together an orchestra made up chiefly 
of local musicians, amateur and professional 
alike, and, over a period of 7 years, gave 
Birmingham an orchestra of which it could 
be proud and an orchestra which served 
thousands of adults and young people of 
Birmingham and Jefferson County. = 

In 1956 the decision was made to expan 
the orchestra into a fully professional sym- 
phony employing the finest principal desk 
players procurable anywhere in the country. 
At that time, the board of trustees and the 
people of the city of Birmingham responded 
to an augmented appeal for funds, and the 
orchestra's budget crossed the $100,000 mark 
and the Birmingham Symphony Orchestra 
became one of the metropolitan class or- 
chestras of the United States. In joining 
this group Birmingham became one of the 
34 fully professional orchestras operating 
with an extended season. 

From its reconstitution, the Birmingham 
Symphony brought to the Magic City the 
world’s greatest soloists, including such 
names as Isaac Stern, Eileen Farrell, Rise 
Stevens, Georges Enesco, Igor Stravinsky, 
and a host of others whose names are house- 
hold words the world over. The orchestra 
performs annually to a total audience of 
over 80,000 and goes on tour carrying 
throughout Alabama the name of Birming- 
ham as a center of cultural activity. 

In 1960 Arthur Winograd, an interna- 
tionally known recording conductor and 
former member of the Juilliard String Quar- 
tet, became music director and conductor 
of the orchestra. Symphony 
has risen to new heights of musical excel- 
Jence, and is now known favorably through- 
out the musical world as one of America’s 
great young orchestras. 

Thirty-eight present members of the sym- 
phony have come from elsewhere through 
the years to play in the orchestra. In the 
school systems of Birmingham and Jefferson 
County, and in business and industry, they 
help enhance the reputation of the city as 
a cultural center and to raise their families 
in Birmingham's creative atmosphere. 

A brilliant facet of the Birmingham Sym- 
phony's service to the community is the 
serles of 12 children’s concerts, presented an- 
nually under the leadership of Mrs. King- 
man Shelburne. The concerts play to an 
aggregate audience of almost 50,000, intro- 
ducing children of elementary and second- 
ary grades to live performances of the clas- 
sics, and indoctrinating them in the school 
room through syllabuses prepared by Mrs. 
Shelburne. The school authorities of Birm- 
ingham and Jefferson County heartily en- 
dorse these concerts and work with the 
orchestra in their preparation. 

Two training orchestras, giving over 100 
young musicians the opportunity to learn 
the joys of ensemble playing. They have 
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professional guidance of two conductor 
both members of the symphony. 

The Birmingham Symphony Orchestra pre- 
sents local and area soloists of outstanding 
talent annually, in conjunction with the 
Birmingham News. The orchestra tour 
through Alabama carrying the name of Bir- 
mingham well throughout the State. 

Wisely administered by its officers and 
trustees, musically at its peak, the Birming- 
ham Symphony Orchestra is a vital force In 
the progress of the Magic City. 

Musie has often been called "the soul of 
& city,” and Birmingham's orchestra con- 
tributes magnificently to the spiritual and 
intellectual values of its home. 


Missile and Space Site Stoppages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT M-NAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
question of work stoppages on missilé 
and space sites is a matter of consider- 
able public concern. 

Unions representing workers on these 
bases have taken strong steps—includ- 
ing a no-strike pledge—to help insure 
that this important construction con- 
tinues on schedule. 

Despite these steps work stoppages 
have continued. And no one is more 
concerned about it than the responsible 
union leadership. 


In this regard an article addressed on 
missile site workers entitled, 2 
Warning,” spells out the danger of wh® 
might happen if the stoppages persist- 

The article is of particular significance 
because it was written by the preside? 
of one of the most important unions in 
the field. 

He is Peter T. Schoemann, general 
president of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices in the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry- 

The article appeared in the April 18. 
sue of the United Association Journal 
and I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

Misst AND SPAce SITE Storpacrs: LAST 
WARNING 
(By Peter T. Schoemann) 

I regret very much that recent events com- 
pel me to return once again to a 
subject which I first treated in this column 
back in November 1960. 

The subject is strikes and work stoppages 
at missile and space sites, 

They have been increasing in the past 3 
months. 

This is a serious situation. 

It is serious for at least three reasons: 

1. There should be no increase at all 11 
view of the urgent national defense needs 
our country and labor's pledge to stay on the 
job, come hell or high water, at missile and 
space sites, 

2. It represents a discomforting tren. 
coming as it does after 7 months of a nes! 
perfect record. 
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3. The recent increase has stimulated cer- 
Senators and Congressmen to voice re- 
Rewed interest in proposed legislation to out- 
law strikes, not merely at missile and space 
Ates, but at all defense installations. 
FACTS OF THE MATTER 


A few quick statistics will illustrate what 

am talking about. 

In May of last year, President Kennedy 

Executive Order 10946 establishing 

the Missile Sites Labor Commission. The 
jon began to function effectively 

last June, and in its first 7 months, through 
mber, there were 8,369,000 man-days 
ked at missile and pace sites. There were 
5,513 lost through work stoppages. That 
258 1,518 man-days worked to each single 

y lost, 

In January, February, and March of this 
Year (March figures being preliminary), 

were 4,150,000 man-days worked, 8,170 
lost, a ratio of 508 worked to 1 lost. 
there have been 2,657 more man-days 
lost in the past 3 months than in the entire 
7 months of 1961. 
ratio of man-days worked to man- 
days lost was 1,518 to 1 last year. Now it is 
508 to 1. That's a drop of nearly 300 per- 
dent. Or in other words, the frequency of 
work stoppages in the last 3 months 
has just about tripled. 

Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg has 
Pointed out that the record is still good by 
Comparison with labor cisputes in industry 
8enerally, and especially in the contract con- 

On industry. This is all fine, and we 
happy to have the administration on our 
„still extending every effort to make vol- 

machinery work, and still encourag- 

Pa Parties involved in missile base disputes 

Work out their own solutions, We want 

to administration to stay on our side, and 

of day there with greater comfort than some 

3 dur members have afforded it these past 
months. 


The point is that the general American 
Public rightly views the missile base and the 
Pace site as something apart from ordinary 

ime private industry, and so, for that 
matter, do we. 
WHAT LABOR WANTS 
at mming up my remarks to the delegates 
A dur 28th convention in Kansas City last 
to Fust. I had occasion to say: “Labor wants 
help America catch up with the Russians 
Space and forge ahead of them in the 
St possible time. We have a right to 
in encouragement from our Government 
dedicating ourselves to this effort and not 
Rts of legislation.” 
We do not wish to live out our trade 
D lives under constant threat of crip- 
ling legislation, we had better do some hard 
at g about what labor really does want 
the missile and space sites. 
buntbor. like everybody else, wants the sites 
* t in the shortest possible time and bullt 
eu. Labor is proud of the part it is privi- 
the to play in this undertaking; proud of 
or Atlas and proud of John Glenn; proud 
tri the skilled hands without which these 
umphs would not have been possible. 
Most of all, labor is proud of her own—the 
ent reliant men of strong will and independ- 
wie Spirit, who can be led but never driven, 
O know how to fight for their rights aud 
likes their demands count. You need men 
is this to plow through the mudhole which 
the yey new defense base, and put up with 
thousands of modifications and countless 
Why varieties of bungling, real or apparent, 
ch go on until the job gets built. 

But should there ever be a work stoppage? 
at e will say that no strike of any kind 

& missile or space site can be justified 
mally and therefore ought not to be per- 
tted as a matter of law. I do not agree. 

e defense needs cannot excuse 
*Yery injustice and every absurdity, When 
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men are compelled to put up with the ex- 
tremes of these things, they have every right 
in the world to walk off the job, at least in 
peacetime, absent a no-strike pledge. 

THE NO-STRIKE PLEDGE 


Why then did we make the no-strike 
pledge? One reason stands out above all. 

We made it because President Kennedy 
asked for it. A sacrifice was asked of trade 
union members. They were asked to give 
up for a time the exercise of a cherished 
human right and a cherished trade union 
right in the national interest. The giving 
was in the spirit of a generous response to 
“Ask not what your country can do for you, 
but what you can do for your country.” 

Now we honestly believe that in the long 
run the labor movement is serving its own 
best interests by pledging no-strike and 
keeping that pledge. Nevertheless, the word 
“sacrifice” means that there has been, and 
will continue to be, a cost, in terms of free- 
dom to take certain actions and to enjoy the 
fruits of those actions. Specifically, if there 
were not a no-strike pledge, we would not 
be compelled at times to work side by side 
with nonunion men; we might better pro- 
tect our work jurisdiction, and if we could 
not protect it, we could have at least the 
satisfaction of not going down without a 
struggle; we might get better wages and 
better fringe benefits; we could protest 
effectively against other kinds of unwanted 
situations and probably get our way. 

Our members should realize that the right 
to strike for these objectives at missile and 
space sites has been given up, and given up 
generously, in the interests of our Nation’s 
safety. The better we realize this, the better 
prepared we will be for those sudden and 
trying situations where all our trade union 
instincts counsel a work stoppage. 

While the right to strike has been given up, 
we do have dispute-adjusting machinery set 
up in the Missile Sites Labor Commission 
with its 24 local missile and space site com- 
mittees. In general, the machinery has 
worked well, and the record at some of the 
bases has been truly remarkable. Four of 
these bases—Dyess, Fairchild, Forbes, and 
Offutt—boast a perfect record to date with 
no time lost through strikes over the last 10 
months. At an additional six bases, stop- 
pages have been reduced to the vanishing 
point, with .007 percent to .012 percent of 
working time lost through last February. 

UA CONVENTION TOOK POSITIVE POSITION 


Members of the United Association can no 
longer be heard to complain if they do not 
like the arrangement. They did have ample 
opportunity to raise their voice at our 28th 
convention last August. There was no storm 
of protest against the no-strike pledge. 
Personally, I failed to hear a single com- 
plaint. The convention voted 100 percent 
in support of the pledge, and 100 percent in 
support of any course which the general 
officers might take relating to the missile- 
space site problem. 

Since that time, the vast majority of our 
local unions and our members engaged at 
these sites have performed as their delegates 
promised they would. To those members 
and those local union leaders who have 
stayed on the job, or persuaded others to 
stay on the job, we have every right to be 
grateful. They have kept labor’s word. 

In a few cases our people have engaged 
in stoppages, and have been responsible for 
the recently worsening situation. They have 
done so without consulting the United Asso- 
ciation, and their action is totally without 
justification or excuse, Can anything good 
be said of such local unions or such mem- 
bers? They have violated their solemn obli- 
gation as trade unionists, and together with 
similar groups from other unions, constitute 
the reason why, at the present time, the 
whole labor movement is labeled unfaithful 
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to its pledged word and threatened with 
punitive legislation. 


THREAT OF LEGISLATION 


Labor Secretary Goldberg has stated more 
than once that legislation outlawing defense 
strikes would not succeed in reducing the 
number of strikes below the present low 
level. With that statement we can all agree. 
Free labor will build the bases more happily, 
and therefore, better and more quickly, than 
slave labor, But this is no defense to labor's 
oe if some of labor keeps walking. off the 

ob. 

Here briefly is what the threat consists of. 
Senator McCietian has a bill, S. 2631. The 
bill, if enacted, would not merely outlaw 
strikes at missile and space sites. It would 
outlaw any strike at “a strategic defense 
facility,” which means any establishment 
having any thing to do with any kind of 
munitions or weapons or any material or part 
used therein. That cuts across a fairly big 
section of Americans industry, doesn’t it? 
Including the American construction in- 
dustry, 

Violations could be enjoined upon petition 
of the Attorney General. The Secretary of 
Defense would appoint an emergency board 
to decide and determine any dispute where 
the parties involved could not reach a vol- 
untary settlement. Talk about compulsory 
arbitration, Brothers. There you have it, 
and in a big section of American industry. 

The bill contains a provision that, in 
granting injunctive relief, the court would 
not be limited by sections 6 and 20 of the 
Clayton Antitrust Act. Those are the sec- 
tions which exempt labor from operation of 
the antitrust laws. Legally, the provision 
means that the sections cannot be used to 
stay a court from enjoining a strike. Polit- 
ically, it means that if the bill ever hits the 
Senate floor, an opportunity will be pro- 
vided for placing the labor movement under 
some type of so-called antitrust laws, 

Remember 1959? After years of congres- 
sional investigations into labor’s misdeeds, 
an anticorruption bill came to the Senate 
floor. There it picked up the McClellan “bill 
of rights.” On the House side, it was dis- 
carded for the Landrum-Griffin substitute, 
which ranged far and wide beyond the area 
of corruption, into recognition and organ- 
izational picketing and secondary boycotts. 

Will we never learn the lessons of legis- 
lative history? If these work stoppages at 
missile and space sites continue indefinitely, 
we are not going to be confronted merely 
with a nice simple bill to lend statutory 
enforcement to the present no-strike pledge 
plus Missile Sites Labor Commission. We 
are apt to find ourselves in a last ditch 
struggle to protect the better part of our 
trade union lives. 


STAY ON THE JOB 


The period immediately ahead is crucial. 
Military authorities tell us that the next 90 
days will be the critical period for the con- 
struction and completion of part of the 
missile program. President Haggerty of the 
building and construction trades depart- 
ment has called on affiliated unions for a 
special effort during this period, so that the 
work may continue without interruption. 

We want these jobs to continue without 
interruption after that time also. 

The policy of the United Association has 
been set in this matter, and it has been set 
after ample opportunity for those of a con- 
trary mind to take their case to our highest 
tribunal, an international union convention. 

In accord with this policy, we expect our 
members employed at missile and space sites 
to stay on their jobs, whatever the cost and 
however meritorious their cause may be in 
terms of traditional union objectives. 

We call upon all members of local unions 
performing work at the sites to make it their 
responsibility, individually and collectively, 
to see to it that the work goes on without 
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interruption, We call upon members from 
other jurisdictions, working at the sites on 
travel cards, to do the same. 

We call especially upon the business man- 
agers and business agents of these local 
unions to provide the leadership necessary 
to keep our people on the job. 

When situations arise that appear likely to 
provoke a work stoppage, the General Office 
should be notified immediately. In any case, 
no overt action is to be taken without notify- 
ing the United Association. 

Jurisdictional disputes should be taken 
without fail and without loss of time to 
the National Joint Board for the Settlement 
of Jurisdictional Disputes in the Building 
and Construction Industry. We have no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the Joint 
Board. We don’t win them all in that forum, 
but the record shows that we have done as 
well over a period of time under Joint Board 
rules as we ever could have done under the 
law of the jungle. 

Other disputes should be processed 
through the local committee established at 
the site under the Missile Sites Labor Com- 
mission. 

We will give you all the support you de- 
serve and all the support at our command, 
provided you stay on the job. But if there is 
a work , you had better not look to 
us for support, and you had better not come 
running to us with excuses either. 

LOCAL UNION AUTONOMY 

We are proud of our tradition of local 
autonomy, a tradition which confers duties 
as well as rights upon local unions, and may 
simply not be workable in some circum- 
stances. The United Association cannot ig- 


gered. We cannot stand idly by and see our 
entire membership, or the entire labor move- 


And the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial entitled “Defense of the Gen- 
eral Welfare and the Public Interest,” 
which appeared in the Clarksville Leaf- 
Chronicle, Clarksville, Tenn., on May 9, 
1962, In my opinion, this is an out- 
standing editorial and one which merits 
the attention of the entire Congress. 
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The editorial follows: 


DEFENSE or THE GENERAL WELFARE AND THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST 


President Kennedy Tuesday addressed the 
United Auto Workers Union Convention in 
much the same manner that he recently ad- 
dressed the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, The 
general tone of both speeches was deter- 
mination to check unjustifiable increases in 
both wages and prices. The purpose; to 
protect and defend the general welfare and 
the public interest. 

The chamber of commerce gave the Presi- 
dent polite attention but did not spill over 
the aisles in enthusiasm. 

On the contrary the UAW delegates wildly 
cheered him on numerous occasions during 
his speech. At least this argues well from 
the labor standpoint, for if powerful unions 
can be persuaded against the constant de- 
mand for higher wages with the strike threat 
in the background, Industry should and 
probably will be persuaded against higher 
prices. Thereby there is hope that the eco- 
nomic spiral can be braked to a standstill. 

Mr. Kennedy let it be known to the UAW 
that whether some in business and in labor 
like it or not, he as President, is responsible 
for maintaining wage-price stability, and he 
added that he intends to do so. 

Somewhat remindful of the speech once 
made by Winston Churchill, when Churchill 
said that he did not become the King's First 
Minister to preside over the liquidation of 
his empire, Mr. Kennedy said; “I believe it is 
the business of the President to concern 
himself with the general welfare and the 
public interest. If the people believe that 
it is not, then they should secure the serv- 
ices of a new President of the United States. 
I do not propose to handle this job merely 

honorary 


That is not what 
the Constitution says and I did not run for 
President to fulfill that office in that way.” 

Mr. Kennedy has shown that he can crack 
down on powerful business interests, as 
demonstrated in the steel case, and it is 
just as likely true that he would crack 
down on unions If they, too, upset the eco- 
nomic picture by unwarranted demands for 
wage Increases, True, he does not have the 
power to fix wages and prices, nor does he 
want such power, but he can marshal mass 
opinion behind him in a stand for the gen- 
eral welfare and the public interest. 

Mr. Kennedy is himself after a 
period of relative calm, and whether his final 
record is approved or disapproved, history 
will doubtless record him as a strong Presi- 
dent. Certainly he won't be written off as 
“chairman of the board.” 


Religions Aspects of Patriotism in the 
Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Rear 
Adm. George A. Rosso, Chief of Chap- 
Jains, U.S. Navy, recently spoke at Iona 
College in New Rochelle, N.Y. In a lec- 
ture arranged by the Iona College Alum- 
ni Association, Admiral Rosso discussed 
the spiritual significance of patriotism 
and the vital role which the love of one’s 
fatherland can play in a full and prag- 
matic appreciation of life. 


May 17 


As Admiral Rosso said: 

There is no question about it; a man of 
religious orientation who realizes that patri- 
otism is not only a natural and a nati 
virtue but also a supernatural one W: 
God blesses will be a better citizen, a better 
soldier, a better Senator, a better patriot 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts from Admiral Ros, 
so’s address printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tre RELIGIOUS ASPECTS- or PATRIOTISM AS 4 
KEYSTONE IN THE ARMED Forces oF TH 
UNITED STATES 

(By Rear Adm. George A, Rosso, Chlef of 
Chaplains, U.S, Navy, presented as the An- 
nual St. Columba Lecture on May 11, 
1962, Iona College, New Rochelle, N.Y.) 

I have for many years been preoccupl 
with the interrelationships of patriotism and 
religion as virtues, as factors of our national 
culture, as structural elements of the 7 
with which we must confront the hard and 
uncertain days of destiny that lie ahead 
Somehow or other, through our own instru” 
Mentality and through the agency of Al- 
mighty God's grace, the which is the 
constant quest of every individual h 
heart and the solemn seeking of all cor- 
porate peoples must be fabricated from 
two vast virtues: Patriotism and religion. 
Pertinently, may I quote from the encycli- 
cal, “Summi Pontificatus,” of Pope Pius XI: 
“Taught precisely by the sad failure of bu 
man expedients to stave off the tempest tha 
threatens to sweep civilization away, MANY 
turn their gaze with renewed hope to the 
church, the rock of truth and charity, o 
the chair of Peter from which, they feel, can 
be restored to mankind that unity of rell 
gious teaching and of the moral code whic? 
of old gave consistency to pacific interna 
tional relations.“ October 20, 1939. 

It is rather odd phenomenon that Uter- 
ature on the virtue of patriotism is ra It 
sparse in the areas of moral theology- t 
may be that in the days when the f 
and rationale of moral theology were bulld 
ing that the virtue of patriotism was s0 
generally indulged that it did not constitute 
a problem of either polemic or personal issu? 
and it must be remembered that mors 
theology, as a science, is primarily concern å 
with the virtues in terms of immediacy an 
individual application. That is 
why moral theology was often called prac” 
tical theology in the old universities. There 
is, however, & massive corpus of literature on 
patriotism from the historical and sociolog 
ical viewpoints. This fact corroborates 
constant regard for the virtue by the church 
through the persons of her popes and sain 

It is not at all surprising that the ch 
through the vicars of Christ, the sai? 
theologians, and such lay writers as Carlton 
J. H. Hayes and Christopher Dawson ba‘? 
given enormous time and study to this mat 
ter which lies close to the heart of the matte! 
of living as dual citizens of a temporal t 
eternal country. It goes without saying W% 
the teaching magisterium of the church and 
the law of the land of any legitimate gover” 
ment can never be at loggerheads logically 
because all genuine authority, with 1% 
capacity to bind men’s wills, emerges irom 
the common and only source of all legitims 
authority, whether human or divine, which 
is, of course, Almighty God. We have n 
time or space in this brief dissertation 
elaborate on the nexus between authority 
and patriotism, but it is a quintessentisY 
important and fascinating subject. It has 
been widely and well written on. There are 
many and varied definitions of patriotis®™ 


from the extreme liberal to the 
Ultraconservative. I rather like, myself, the 
version of the concept given by His Excel- 
lency, Bishop John J. Wright, of Pittsburgh, 
in his doctoral dissertation, “National Pa- 
Wiotism in Papal Teaching,” Stratford Press, 
1942: “One of the created things given man 
&s a means of his growth toward the perfec- 

of his personality and the consequent 
*alvation of his soul, is the complexus of per- 
®0ns and things, forces material and spirtual, 


the fact of fatherland, the patria.” 
It is interesting to note that this particu- 
definition uses the words “fatherland” 
and “patria” advisedly. This is in conso- 
with the terminology of the popes 
of patriotism. They assidi- 
Ously avoided any nomenclature which would 
Make race an essential factor of nationality 
and, consequently, of patriotism. In our 
Own day, when racism is causing social up- 
heaval and violence on a worldwide basis, it 
& remarkable example of Vatican insight 
t leaders of the sheep—Christ’s people 
l definite prescience of racism as a cata- 
o of national and international chaos. 
© find Pius XI referring to ethnic groups 
constitute nationhood as “gentes”; in 
mother sequence he employs the phrases, 
“Bens Italica” and “Italica stirps.” Leo 
XUI chose such expressions as 
genus,” “natio,” and “populus.” The wis- 
fom of such a lexicon of patriotism should 
doubly emphatic to us citizens of the 
Hited States of America, whose nationhood 
oF nationality is compounded In varying per- 
centages of so many people of varying genet- 
derivation.. The implication is too ob- 
that since nationality—our identity 
čs Americans—bears no pertinence to our 
Ancestral place or origin, the patriotism 
Which is its coefficient can coalesce only from 

fact of our identity as Americans, 

In the definition of patriotism just quoted 
are able to draw the striking Inference, 
&nd the heartening one, I may add, that pa- 
tiem, the amor patrine, Is a created good 
h whose utilization man may be 
lped to achieve his final end, the salvation 
his immortal soul. Now it is precisely at 
juncture that I believe there is some- 
thing of a blind spot in our thinking, I am 
Of the considered conviction that many of 
Us, well informed in both religious and civil 
Matters, fail to equate patriotism with vir- 
e. or at least with supernatural virtue. I 
that many a soldier has been less a sol- 
dier. many a sailor lees a sailor, and many a 
Citizen less a citizen, because he regarded 
love of country as a profane virtue rather 
n a sacred virtue. In these difficult and 
days when the war clouds may be 
Bathering on the far horizon again, we need 
resource of strength and nobility and 
Yalor for the crisis that may lie ahead. We 
t be derelict, and egregiously so, if we 
Au to enrich our minds and hearts with the 
Conviction that the love we bear our country 
R virtue infinitely precious to Almighty 
and infinitely necessary for our national 
terest. Like most virtues, patriotism 
Makes a double impact. In the phrase of the 
®choolmen, it is the “bonum sibi and bonum 
good for oneself and good for one's 
Reizhbor—which In this case is the populace 
8 comprises this Nation of the United 


a 


“gens,” 


One of the most fascinating saints of the 

y of Reformation upheaval was St. Thomas 
As lawyer, patriot, administrator, and 
diplomat, he was extraordinary. There is 
She incident in his life, just before the cur- 
Tell, that is peculiarly pertinent to our 
ghts today. He had prepared an address 
during the days in prison while he waited 
tion for alleged high treason against 

the crown in which he had distinguished, 
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with his usual legal nicety, between treason 
to man and fealty to God. You will remem- 
ber that the charge laid this great 
public servant was that he had refused to 
take the oath of supremacy to Henry VIII 
in which the latter was identified as the 
“supreme head of the Church of England.” 
More had given the matter long and diligent 
thought and concluded that he could not 
subscribe to the oath without committing 
treason against his God. The law of the 
land accorded him the right to speak from 
the scaffold before he died. Just prior to 
the execution a messenger presented him- 
self in More’s cell and told him it was the 
royal mind that he should waive his right 
to discourse justifying his conduct. Un- 
doubtedly Henry was concerned about the 
reaction of the people to the words of a man 
they loved and revered. More gave the mat- 
ter some thought and concluded his sovereign 
was within his rights in making the request. 
He sent a very simple return message to the 
man he served so well that he would once 
again obey him as he had all his life. He 
destroyed his long spcech of justification 
and went to his death with the serenity and 
gaity that only a sound conscience can 
generate. 

The angle of thought into which More's 
dramatic decision for our purposes fits is 
this: he recognized his dual obligations of 
patriotism and religion but in a conflict 
between them he had no alternative but to 
choose the higher obligation however it 
scalded the heart of this patriot and saint 
who loved his England as few men have, but 
who loved his God as only a saint can. And 
so it was again an application of the lesson 
that Christ so long before had graphically 
taught—to render to Caesar the things that 
are Cacsar’s and to God the things that are 
God's. It is a pity that men see in the 
lesson only half of Christ's intent—the su- 
premacy of God's interests; they fail to note 
the basic implication that Caesar, the na- 
tion, has rights too. The difference is not 
in fact but in priority. In the consistory 
of April 1, 1935, Pius XI, speaking of the 
patriotism of SS. Thomas More and John 
Fisher: actually conceived patriotism as 
transcending the bounds of time and still 
operative in the regions of eternity for he 
said, “the eternal felicity of heaven increases 
rather than diminishes the love of one's 
country among the blessed.” The holy 
father was merely enunciating the principle 
of religion from which we perceive the spir- 
itual and patriotic consistency of having 
national patrons among the blessed. No 
single attitude of the church can, I think, 
more emphatically divulge her philosophy 
on the necessity, the beauty and the spir- 


- itual value of patriotism. 


It is the opinion of many contemporary 
scholars and military men that no single 
factor can so completely nullify our material 
resources for national protection as an at- 
titude of cynicism or apathy to the virtue 
of patriotism. While it is true that many 
of these leaders think of patriotism only in 
terms of its natural beauty and need, I 
believe that the logic of its absolute essen- 
tinlity can only be maintained with fullness 
and cogency if we equate it with the virtues 
of piety and charity, as the great phi- 
losophers and saints haye done even to the 
point of bloodshed. If we do not see that 
our Nation has a prior claim on our fidelity 
and enterprise in truly religious terms then 
we are implicitly saying that patriotism is 
a purely utilitarian quality that has nothing 
to do with either the blessing or the reward 
of Almighty God. Actually, if indifference 
to the love of one’s country were pushed to 
its ultimate intimations it would imply that 
our own Nation would have no more claim 
on our loyalty than any other. That would 
be chaos in the natural and national orders. 
It would mean that in the realm of religion 
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those near to us by a hundred bonds would 
have no special claim to our love and that 
would be chaos in the order of virtue and 
charity. There would be the frightening 
implication, too, that we may be eclectics 
in the matter of the virtues we choose to 
practice—to cultivate justice but not mercy, 
to seek after truth but not after fortitude— 
and this would mean a breakdown in the 
integrity of personality, gradually and ulti- 
mately, because we know that the church 
has consistently taught that we must accept 
the whole law or none of it; that one vice, 
i.e, the lack of one virtue, can sinuously 
and subtly erode the whole character. 

It is therefore no small matter that so 
many men with their fingers on the pulse of 
the times are concerned about—a fuller and 
more pragmatic appreciation of the need of 
overt patriotism in the spiritual and profane 
orders. There is no question about it, aman 
of religious orientation who realizes that 
patriotism is not only a natural and a na- 
tional virtue but also a supernatural one 
which God blesses will be a better citizen, a 
better soldier, a better senator, a better 
patriot. If we can only add the yeast of this 
realization to the national interests we shall 
be acting in public interests so significantly 
that neither nuclear fission nor the subver- 
sive philosophy of other powers will dismay 
us. It isa matter to which we must give con- 
stant and increased attention if we are to 
achieve the spirit of sacrifice and courage 
which we may presently be called upon to 
display and to display spectacularly. 

Without seeming to be melodramatic, in 
those critical times of a man's life; when the 
caissons are pulled from the side of the road; 
when the bayonets are burnished of their 
rust; when the great ships prowl for prey; 
when the swift planes sweep the skies; 
nothing so heartens a man for the conflict 
as the thought that he acts in virtue, not 
only in necessity—that if he must die in 
the conflict he will die with a benison upon 
him, and that if he survives he will survive 
with honor. Please God, those dread days 
will not come again to us. Nothing will 
keep them farther away than the patriotism 
of our people and their prayers; and If they 
must come, nothing will carry us through to 
the victory more surely than that same 
patriotism. We should understand it, love 
it, and practice it all the days of our lives. 

God bless you. 


Without Conscience 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
are those among us who believe that the 
end justifies the means. They have no 
qualms about asking Congress to pass 
legislation which is clearly unconstitu- 
tional. That the legislation would 
achieve a desirable end is all that is im- 
portant to them. 

There is no stronger proponent of civil 
rights legislation than I; however, under 
no circumstances would I support un- 
constitutional legislation in this field. I 
am disturbed when I am told that it 
would be to my advantage to support a 
given piece of unconstitutional civil 
rights legislation because to do so would 
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win yotes. This to my mind is reason- 
ing without conscience. 

David Lawrence discusses the uncon- 
stitutional aspects of the literacy test 
legislation before the Senate in an arti- 
cle entitled, “Without Conscience” 
which he wrote for the May 21, 1962, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report.: 

I believe Members of Congress will be 
interested in reading what Mr. Lawrence 
has to say. Under unanimous consent, 
I place the article in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WITHOUT CONSCIENCE 
(By David Lawrence) 

Representative government in America 
cannot succeed if most of our elected legis- 
lators are without conscience—if they re- 
sort to political tricks and stratagems which 
the people would repudiate if they took the 
time to learn the whole story. 

The assumption of the politician is that 
the people can be fooled or that they will not 
take the trouble to find out the facts. This 
is what is behind much of the chicanery of 
modern politics. 

Today, for example, it is popular in Con- 
gress to cater to the so-called minority vote. 
Whenever the cry of “civil rights” is raised 
Senators and Representatives from cities in 
the North tend to forget the basic principles 
of constitutional law and to take refuge in 
the questionable doctrine that “the end 
justifies the means.” 

Eminent Republicans, including the lead- 
ers of the party, are Just as much to blame 
as Democratic leaders and other members of 
the majority party. 

It is discouraging, too, to find that influ- 
ential newspapers in the metropolitan cen- 
ters brush aside as “specious” or “irrelevant” 
the argument of unconstitutionality made 
against the proposed law to fix a sixth-grade 
education as a sufficient literacy test for voter 
qualification. Either we will conduct our 
democracy by the tenets of a written Con- 
stitution, or we will begin to erode our tradi- 
tions and our ethics by contending that, be- 
cause the objective seems worthy, nothing 
else matters. 

The Constitution plainly vests in the 
States the power to prescribe what shall be 
the qualifications for eligibility to vote. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in decision after decision—even as recently 
as 1959—has recognized this right of the 
States and has specifically upheld literacy 
tests as a means of ascertaining eligibility for 
voting. 3 

Now come the champions of civil rights to 
say that the 14th and 15th amendments con- 
tain clauses which permit Congress at any 
time negatively to override any State law in 
the field of voting and to substitute an af- 
firmative definition of what the qualifica- 
tions for voting shall be, 

The Constitution says that no State shall 
make any law that denies or abridges the 
right to vote because of color or race or sex. 
But this does not mean that Congress can 
substitute its own Judgment and specify how 
literacy, for instance, shall be determined. 

The Supreme Court has said that the De- 
partment of Justice may file suits to elimi- 
nate discrimination by State officials in pass- 
ing on the eligibility of voters. But nowhere 
in the Constitution is there the slightest 
authority given to Congress to write a law 
substituting Federal specifications for the 
voter qualifications fixed by a State. 

If this were accepted on the ground of ex- 
pediency, then Congress could at any time 
pass a law fixing 16 or even 14 years as the 
age for voting, or stipulating its own stand- 
ards of efficiency for employment, or setting 
forth its own standards of education in the 
granting of diplomas or college degrees. The 
States could thus lose all their rights. 
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The Constitution does give Congress the 
power, by “appropriate legislation,” to “en- 
force” the antidiscrimination clauses of the 
14th and 15th amendments. But the word 
“enforce” relates to the fixing of penalties 
or the scope of judicial procedures. This 
does not grant Congress the right to pass new 
laws professedly aimed at preventing abuses 
while actually substituting its own set of 
voter qualifications for those of the States. 

These issues have been fully debated in 
the last few weeks in the Senate. Fear that 
a majority of Senators, influenced by the 
presence of a large population of Negro vot- 
ers in their States, might pass the bill de- 

. Claring a sixth-grade education as a sufficient 
standard for literacy caused southern Sena- 
tors to start a filibuster. They hoped to 
squelch the measure by prolonged debate— 
a right they possess under existing rules in 
the Senate. , 

The sponsors of the measure, however, 
strove to get a record vote on the literacy 
bill itself. Some Senators voted against 
shutting off debate so as to avoid a decision 
on the main bill. Others voted against clos- 
ing the debate with the hope that this would 
make it unnecessary for them to vote in 
favor of the literacy bill. Some fear that 
rival candidates for their seats in Congress 
may misrepresent a position taken on prin- 
ciple as really an opposition to civil rights. 
All honor to those members who have re- 
sisted such temptations. 

But too many men in public life succumb 
to the tricks of politics. They are too read- 
ily inclined to believe that the end justifies 
the means—whether in enacting legislation 
or in fulfilling an ambition to win elective 
office. 

This is why we can become the victims of 
government without conscience. 

Only an informed electorate can persuade 
our elected officers to be courageously guided 
by conscience and thus to preserve repre- 
sentative government in America. 


The Allegheny Parkway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on May 10, hearings were held 
on the proposed Allegheny Parkway be- 
fore Senator ALAN Brstx’s Public Lands 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the state- 
ment which I made at the hearings be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. Rosert C. Byrap, or 
West VincInta, CONCERNING S. 1798, Au- 
THORIZING CONSTRUCTION OF THE ALLEGHENY 
PARKWAY, BEFORE THE PUBLIC LANps SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, May 10, 1962 
Mr. Chairman, on May 3, 1961, I introduced 

S. 1798 for myself and my colleague, Sena- 

tor RANDOLPH, and for Senator BUTLER and 

Senator BEALL, of Maryland, and Senator 

Coorer and Senator Morron, of Kentucky. 

S. 1798 provides for the establishment and 

administration of an Allegheny Parkway in 

the States of West Virginia, Kentucky, and 

Maryland. Before proceeding further with 

my statement, I wish to thank you for af- 
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fording us this opportunity to be heard on 
the bill, and I am particulary grateful that 
you, and the members of your subcommittee, 
have yery graciously consented to hear the 
Governor and three members of his o 
family this morning so as to permit them 
to fulfill another engagement this afternoon 
at Blackwater Palls, W. Va. I am grateful 
to the other cosponsors of this bill who have 
consented to the Governor and his party's 
appearing earlier so as to accommodate 
their going on to the Blackwater Falls 
meeting. 

At the outset I should say, too, that I 
have received hundreds of letters from West 
Virginians expressing support of this bill. 1 
will not present these letters to the com- 
mittee, but I would like, with your per- 
mission, to present for the committee files 
resolutions from chambers of commerce 
various civic organizations and other 
groups in West Virginia in support of the 
proposal. I could have had many 
appear and testify but, inasmuch as you 
have expressed the hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
the hearing could be confined to a single 
day, I have tried to limit the number of 
West Virginia witnesses so as to comply 
with your wish, and so as to also avoid 
imposing upon the time of other Senators 
who will want to be heard and who ma 
likewise have constituents appear from thelr 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed Allegheny 
Parkway would be a unique asset for O 
country in several important respects: 

1. It would virtually be a roadway to the 
regeneration of many areas of economic dis- 
tress and chronic unemployment. Construc- 
tion of the parkway would make possible 
vast new economic opportunities for the 
people in my State, and for the people 
those areas of Maryland, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky which it would traverse. It should 
provide corollary benefits to the people 
Tennessee living adjacent to Cumber 
Gap National Historical Park, the southern 
terminus of the parkway. 

2. The Allegheny Parkway would comple- 
ment existing and developing highway 
tems, and thus connect a considerable num- 
ber of points of outstanding historic an t 
scientific interest. At the same time, ! 
would make available vast stretches 
scenic grandeur, and areas of great recrea- 
tional potential, in a section of the country 
readily accessible to one-third of the Na- 
tion’s population by less than 1 day's drive. 

3. The parkway would be a Federal {87 
cility of enduring and increasing value in 
that it would stimulate a growing tax 
from all of the areas adjacent to it. More 
over, it would open up heretofore inaccess“ 
ible areas of rich natural resources, especial 
ly in the high mountainous sections it woul 
traverse. S. 1798 permits access to thori 
resources for economic exploitation. 
might add that this stipulation in the b 
would be especially beneficial to the Feder® 
Government because it would afford greate! 
reyenues from timber sales in the Monon- 
gahela National Forest. The parkway wou! 
run through approximately 130 miles of the 
Monongahela National Forest, cresting many 
of its highest ridges. 

4. The Allegheny Parkway is envisioned 25 
part of a scenic and recreationai corridor ex- 
tending from Maine to the estuary of d 
Mississippi River. Such a parkway coul 
add tremendous impetus to the Govern- 
ment's program to encourage travel in the 
United States by people of other countrlef 
and thus help to stabilize our balance 
payments and reverse the outflow of our 
gold reserves. 

Physically, the proposed Allegheny park- 
way would have its northern terminus in 
the vicinity of Hagerstown, Md. That cit! 
is a hub for roads running to the west 
to the north, as well as to the south and 
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the east. From Hagerstown, the parkway 
Would run through 15 or more West Virginia 
Counties, for the most part cresting moun- 
in ridges in those counties. It would then 
bably cross the southwestern corner of 
and continue on o the Cumber- 
land Gap National Historical Park near the 
Kentucky-Tennessee border. 
The Secretary of the Interior would select 
the route of the parkway and would acquire 
necessary land. Acquisition of land 
Would include space for recreational areas in 
Connection with the parkway. Where the 
Darkway traverses national forests, S. 1798 
the National Park Service and the 
U.S. Forest Service to cooperate in develop- 
recreational sites and facilities accessible 
by and from the parkway. 
Mr, Chairman, insofar as the economic 
justifications for authorizing construction of 
Allegheny Parkway are concerned, they 
Manifold. For many years our Govern- 
Ment has been wrestling with the problem 
Sf economic decline in the Appalachian 
_ gion, I will not burden this committee 
With a long account of the reasons for this 
e. It is important to state, however, 
t this decline can be reversed by assisting 
the people in the Appalachian highlands to 
Make their areas recreational centers for the 
Millions of people who live in our large 
Urban centers in the East. 
We in West Virginia are cognizant of the 
following three facts: 
1. We must depend to a growing degree 
Upon tourism and recreation for economic 


2. Our scenic and natural wonders are nu- 
Merous and unique, but, unfortunately, to 
® large extent, they are either inaccessible 
Or dificult to reach. 

3. We must find ways to provide improved 
and new recreational resources for the 

demands of the millions of people 
in the eastern United States. 

I might say, parenthetically, Mr, Chair- 
Man, that as we meet here today, persons 
Tepresenting various segments of economic 
Activity in West Virginia, are concluding a 
2-day “travel clinic“ for this very purpose at 
Blackwater Lodge, near Davis, W. Va. The 

travel clinic’ endorses S. 1798 because of 
© many promises it holds for West Vir- 
„and because it would make accessible 
à line of panoramic views unparalleled any- 
Where east of the Mississippi River. The 
hest mountain ranges to be found in the 

t are in West Virginia. 

Recreation has become one of the major 
industries in the United States, and an in- 
dispensable part of the American way of 
life. Today, the great majority of Ameri- 
Cans are able to spend as much as one- 

of their life span in leisure activities, 

to the U.S. Travel Service of the 

US. Department of Commerce. Attendance 
Técords at national park and national for- 
est recreation areas during the last decade 
Ae illustrative of the phenomenal growth 
Of interest in these forms of recreation in 
United States. During the last 10 years, 

the number of visitors to National Park 
ce arens increased by 113 percent, while 
5 of national forest areas rose 238 per- 


This increased demand for outdoor rec- 
Teational facilities has also been experienced 
the recreational areas managed by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the U.S, Fish 
and “Wildlife Service, and the State park 
Systems. There is every indication that 
these growth trends will double by 1972, and 
More than double again by the end of this 
Century. The Allegheny Parkway can make 
& valuable contribution toward meeting the 
ation's recreational needs. 

The habits of tourists have been studied 
the U.S. Department of Commerce and 
Private organizations. It has been found 
t 80 percent of tourists go by auto. While 

traveling, 69 percent stay in motels, 29 per- 
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cent stay in hotels and resorts, and 27 per- 
cent stay with friends and relatives. It has 
also been found out that the average an- 
nual expenditures per family for vacation 
travel is 6400. 

Based on the experiences of the compara- 
ble Blue Ridge Parkway, the Allegheny Park- 


~ way, which would be closer to the East North 


Central States, should attract a million an- 
nual visitors within a few years after its con- 
struction Is far enough advanced to make a 
major segment of it available. It should be 
added that last year some 6 million travelers 
enjoyed the Blue Ridge Parkway, and spent 
an estimated $60 million in 1961 along the 
parkway and in adjacent communities for 
food, lodging, gas and oll, and other mis- 
cellaneous items. This figure is expected to 
reach $70 million by 1963 when the Blue 
Ridge Parkway is fully completed. Thus, it 
can readily be seen how the Allegheny Park- 
way, supplementing existing highways and 
the interstate highway network, would bring 
equally important economic benefits to all 
of the areas in all of the States which it 
would traverse. 

Some idea of the potential income that 
might accrue to the States and their com- 
munities through which the Allegheny 
Parkway would pass, may be gained by con- 
sidering a few of the findings of the Out- 
door Resources Review Commission con- 
tained in its report of January 1962: 

1, Tourist expenditures are estimated at 
$25 billion annually. 

2. Fishermen spend about $3 billion an- 
nually on their sport; hunters spend ap- 
proximately the same amount annually. 
Thus, annual expenditures for hunting and 
fishing are approximately $6 billion. 

3. It is estimated that visitors to Federal 
and State parks, forests, and reservoirs, 
spend over $11 billion annually. 

4. An estimiated $21 billion was spent at 
the retail level during 1958 for boats, en- 
gines, fuel, storage, repair and servicing, 
insurance, and other items connected with 
boating, Later figures are not available as 
yet, but it is believed that 1961 figures would 
show a doubling of the 1958 figures. 

5. The Commission believes that outdoor 
recreation activity, already a major part of 
American life, will triple by the year 2000. 

The effects of outdoor recreational facil- 
ities on an underdeveloped area are amply 
illustrated by the experience of the com- 
pletion of several large reservoirs in Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Missouri. In the 
period 1950-60, 17 counties having major 
reservoir shorelines, lost population at a far 
lesser rate than other nearby counties, ac- 
cording to the report of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission. 

From 1949 to 1959, annual per capita in- 
come in the reservoir areas of Arkansas 
increased 57 percent—from $669 to $1,053, 
compared with an increase of only 23 per- 
cent in the State’s other counties. Bank 
deposits increased approximately 58 percent 
from 1949 to 1958 in the counties in Arkansas 
where recreational facilities were available; 
in the State’s other counties, the increase in 
that period was only 40 percent. 

Tax collections showed a similar increase. 
In 10 counties of Oklahoma, tax collections 
were up 64 percent where recreational 
facilities were located, and up only 3 percent 
where there were none. 

There have Also been yast increases in 
capital investments in the reservoir areas of 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Missouri. 
Overnight accommodations increased from 
$1.4 million in 1945 to $20.8 million in 1959. 
Construction of private homes and cabins 
grew from $86,000 in 1945 to $20.8 million in 
1959, and are now estimated at about $32 
million annually in those reservoir areas. 

It has been the experience of the National 
Park Service that when a new park or sim- 
ilar area Is established, tremendous local 
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economic activity follows. In the regions 
adjacent to the new recreational facility, 
commercial enterprises expand, new ones are 
developed to meet the needs of park visitors, 
local tax revenues swell, and there is a gen- 
eral increase in employment opportunities. 

An example of this is to be found at Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore. Examination of 
tax records for the county wherein this Fed- 
eral facility is located shows that assessed 
valuation within the county more than dou- 
bled within the same 6-year period that the 
tourist trade to that recreational area 
doubled. 

Mr. Chairman, the Allegheny Parkway is 
needed by the people in the Appalachian 
highlands. It ts also needed by the millions 
of Americans who are seeking new recrea- 
tional opportunities. Its cost to the Federal 
Government would be repaid many times 
over by increased tax revenues from areas 
that currently yield low tax returns to the 
Federal Treasury. In short, construction of 
the Allegheny Parkway would be a good and 
sound business proposition no matter how 
one looks at it. I urge this committee to rec- 
ommend that its construction be authorized. 


America’s Spiritual Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17,1962 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr, Speaker, we are all 
concerned these days with some of the 
outward evidences of behavior which 
seem to show a lowering of our moral 
values. For this reascn, an editorial in 
the May 11 issue of the Catholic Stand- 
ard and Times of Philadelphia, which 
has a wide circulation among many de- 
vout Catholic homes in the district that 
I have the honor to represent, is most 
timely. Therefore, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I ask 
leave to include the said editorial, which 
is as follows: 

AMERICA’S SPIRITUAL STRENGTH 

Last week in Abllene, Kans., Dwight D. 
Eisenhower attended the dedication of the 
$3 million library that will house the official 
records and papers of the 8 years in which 
Mr. Eisenhower was President of the United 
States. 

The dedication took place on the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of his mother, Mrs. 
Ida Elizabeth Stover. Eisenhower. He 
described his mother as “truly a remarkable 
woman.“ Then Mr. Eisenhower went on to 
give a refiective, philosophical, off-the-cuff 
talk on the general status of American mo- 
rality today. 

“From the time of the Civil War until 
this very day,” he said, we have experienced 
the greatest, most marvelous period for the 
development of scientific thought, accom- 
plishments, industrial improvements—every 
kind of advance that we conceivably think 
of for the betterments of standards of living 
and for the material benefits of all our 
people.” 

These great material gains, when properly 
used, ere for the good of mankind, Mr. 
Eisenhower observed. Then he asked 
whether all the changes of the past century 
“have marked a similar advance in our 
ideals, our aspirations, the morale of our 
country—indeed, its soul.” 

He spoke of the pioneers: “We think of 
their sturdiness, their self-reliance, their 
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faith in their God, we think of their glorious 
pride in America.” He asked what they 
would think, were they to come back today 
when “we see movies and the stage, and 
books and periodicals using vulgarity, sen- 
suality, indeed, downright filth, to sell their 
wares.” 

Mr, Eisenhower asked: “What has hap- 
pened to our concept of beauty and decency 
and morality?” 

Then he sounded the needed warning: 
“America is the strongest Nation in the 
world, and she will never be defeated or 
damaged seriously by anyone from the out- 
side. Only Americans can ever hurt us 

A sound bit of advice, these words from 
former President Eisenhower. They will 
find ready approval by millions of Ameri- 
cans who share his concern for a disappear- 
ing sense of public decency and public 
morality. 


Red Production 50 Years Behind United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the World 
magazine recently published a thought- 
ful article, entitled “Red Production 50 
Years Behind United States.” 

Reflecting conclusions of a study by 
Prof. G. Warren Nutter, the article por- 
- trays fields in which the productivity of 
the Soviet system is substantially behind 
that of the United States. 

We recognize, of course, that by pour- 
ing manpower, resources, and know-how 
into special fields—such as military and 
space—the Reds have made formidable 
progress. In the broad range of produc- 
tion necessary for a balanced forward- 
moving system, however, the Commu- 
nists—according to such information as 
is obtainable through the Iron-Bamboo 
Curtains—have serious deficiencies in 
their system. 

Recently, this has been reflected in re- 
ports both from the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. 

Since the Reds are challenging our 
system, however, it is important that we 
keep as knowledgeable as possible on 
their progress. For this reason, I ask 
unanimous consent to have this analysis 
of productivity within the Soviet Union 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rev Propuction 50 YEARS BEHIND UNITED 
STATES— LEVEL OF OUTPUT LAGGED: From 
Tsarist Days THROUGH REVOLUTIONS TO 
PRESENT 
Freemen outproduce state Socialist labor 

gangs. Capitalism is far more productive 

than communism. Soviet output is only a 

fifth of that of the United States, and can't 

possibly catch up to U.S. production in less 
than 40 to 50 years, if ever. 

These are some of the inescapable conclu- 
sions in a monumental work just published 
by Prof. G. Warren Nutter— The Growth 
of Industrial Production in the Soviet Un- 
ion,” Princeton University Press, 706 pages, 
$15. 
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The book, produced with the assistance of 
Israel Borenstein and Adam Kaufman, un- 
der a Rockefeller Foundation grant, culmi- 
nated 7 years of research and writing. 

It provides answers to many of the ques- 
tions persistently raised about Socialist 
Russian growth and its alleged outstripping 
of the United States. 


NO POSSIBLE DISPUTE ON RELATIVE MERITS 


As Professor Nutter traces the growth of 
Russian industry from tsarist days through 
the revolutions to the present, one wonders 
how there ever could be any possible dis- 
pute between the relative merits of the two 
economic systems, so preponderant is U.S. 
industrial strength. 

“The level of Russian output in 1913 with- 
in the interwar Soviet territory was reached 
in the United States around 1875,” Professor 
Nutter says. 

In another place, he assesses modern Rus- 
sian production in these words: 

“If industrial output is measured by 
weighted aggregates, the Soviet periods 1913- 
55 and 1928-55 (1928 marked the beginnings 
of the 5-year plans) are comparable with the 
American period 1875-1914; that is, for both 
countries, industrial output started and 
ended at roughly the same levels within 
these perlods. 

“If output is measured by the median per- 
formance of a group of individual industries, 
the Soviet periods are comparable to the 
American period 1885-1920.“ 

Professor Nutter and his colleagues place 
Soviet production at about 23.4 percent of 
American production in 1955, while acknowl- 
edging that the conventional Western esti- 
mate and Soviet official figures placed such 
production at 33 percent. | 

His explanation of the high claims’ for 
Soviet growth involve the following: 

Misrepresentations in Soviet statistics, and 
acceptance of them by others. 

Projections of periods of rapid growth, and 
ignoring periods of retarded growth, and 
comparisons of rate of growth for infant 
industries with those of matured, large U.S. 
industries. 

Comparisons of small groups of industries 
where Soviets have concentrated on produc- 
tion. 

Comparisons involving per capita indus- 
trial growth. Soviet population growth is 
very small, U.S. growth has been large. Per 
capita comparisons, of course, make Red 
figures look good. 

Comparisons which do not take into ac- 
count Soviet gains made by reparations, ald, 
and territorial gains. 

DEFENSE COMPARISONS POINT UP CONTRAST 


The relative magnitude of the competing 
economies is shown by the fact that 25 per- 
cent of Soviet production is devoted to de- 
fense while only about one-tenth of United 
States gross national product goes into mili- 
tary expenditures. Yet, in any given year, 
all of the Soviet defense effort (expressed in 
dollars) may equal only 70-75 percent of 
American spending. 

To the economic historian seeking the 
source of the U.S.5.R.’s industrial impetus 
in the postwar period, the $21 billion (in 
current prices) in industrial goods Russia 
gained from United States lend-lease, other 
aid, and in military reparations furnishes 
the answer. 

The point is made that annual United 
States gifts of $3 billion in lend-lease re- 
placed Soviet war losses of similar magni- 
tude. The total production of Soviet indus- 
try in 1940 amounted to about $88 billion. 

Soviet war production losses, roughly esti- 
mated at $13-$16 million, or one-fourth to 
one-fifth of Russia’s 1940 industrial assets, 
were more than replaced by the aid and 
reparations of $21 billion. 

Soviet production in 1958 for 47 selected 
industries lagged behind United States pro- 
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duction for a median of 22 years, according 
to Professor Nutter. 

Except in areas of special concentration, 
such as weapons and metals, Soviet produc- 
tion contains numerous examples of quality 
deterioration and lack of variety, according 
to the study, 

Inferior shoes and textiles are produced. 
Between 30 and 40 percent of Soviet foot- 
wear has been judged substandard. Cotton 
textiles have become coarser, and more 
loosely woven. The types of fabrics have 
been reduced from more than 500 in 1925- 
26 to about 200. Almost all fabrics with 
wool content were all wool in 1913; the con- 
tent fell to 50 percent in 1930, 5 percent in 
1940 and 1950, and 9 percent in 1955. 

PRODUCT QUALITY HAS DETERIORATED 

The quality of coal and petroleum products 
has deterlorated. Obsolete automobiles and 
farm tractors are produced many years after 
the prototypes from which they were de- 
signed have been discarded in the United 
States. 

Official complaints have been made in 
Soviet publications about a high (15 per- 
cent) rejection rate of farm machinery, de- 
fective spare parts, and bad quality steel 
castings. 

The U.S.S.R. has no packaged food indus- 
try in the American sense, almost everything 
being shipped in bulk. 


UNITED STATES OUTDISTANCES SOVIET 
PRODUCTION 


Professor Nutter feels that only fair com- 
parisons should be made, and that by reason- 
able measurements of numbers, diversity; 
and sizes of important industries, the United 
States far outdistances Soviet Russia. 

Noting that the Soviet annual growth rate 
has declined somewhat since 1955 to a level 
slightly below the average for 1928-55, Pro- 
fessor Nutter points out that most industries 
experienced a slower growth rate over the 
entire socialist period than over the late 
ezarist period. 

Professor Nutter also concludes that the 
free world economies of France, Japan, 
West Germany had faster growth rates than 
that of the Soviet in comparable postwar 
periods. 


More on “The Liberal Papers” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a growing number of news- 
papers in this country are commenting 
on the recently published paperback 
book “The Liberal Papers.” This book, 
as you know, contains a series of foreign 
policy essays written under the sponsor- 
ship of a group of House Democrats wh? 
call themselves the liberal project. 

This is a frightening book —contain- 
ing, among other things, this startling 
quote: 

As the cold war continues, it becomes In: 
creasingly difficult for decent Americans 
humane enough to prefer peace to an ego, 
centric national honor, to be outspokenlY 
and genuinely anti-Communist, 


Since this kind of thinking seems to be 
influencing our national policy more and 
more these days, I would like to call the 
attention of the House to an excellent 
editorial which appeared recently in the 
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St. Louis Globe-Democrat urging Presi- 
dent Kennedy to brand “The Liberal 
Pers“ as the blueprint for retreat and 
appeasement they blatantly are. 
The editorial follows: 
ONS TO AMERICAN SURRENDER—‘'THE 
LIBERAL Papers" 


An Incredible document of abject appease- 
ment was published March 16, at the inspi- 
tation of far-left Democrats, some of whom 
De advisers to the President or the State 

Partment. 

It is called “The Liberal Papers” and is in 
ect a series of proposals to undercut for- 
nee Policy of the United States, national 

tegrity and defense by backing down all 
the Communist line. 
e written by 12 professors and scien- 
“sts, it is said to have been instigated by 
Democratic “liberals” in Congress. Editor 
Sf the volume is Representative JAMES 
Roosrver, „ a big shot of the leftwinging 
Americans for Democratic Action, who also 

the foreword. 

panong recommendations in “The Liberal 
1 ": US. recognition of Red China and 
ts admission to the United Nations, recog- 
nition of Communist East Germany, turning 
W. over to the U.N., and disarmament of 

eat Germany. 

Advocates of supine accommodation 
Among the contributors urged America to 

“unilateral acts“ of disarmament, 
®bandon our missile bases in Europe, give 
UP Formosa, Matsu and Quemoy, even allow 
Moscow to listen in on our aerial-warning 
DEW line system. 

es by Republican leadership, which 
Properly focused stormy attention on this 
focument, involve some 22 Congressmen or 
eet Congressman in what was called the 
th, project,” said to have inspired this 

esis on U.S. retreat. Twelve were named, 

All but one, Congressman Ronxnr W. KAS- 
, Democrat of Wisconsin, denied 
there ever was such a project. KASTEN- 
Auen issued a formal release about it in 

Pril 1960, explaining it embraced a group 
Sf Congressmen, scientists, and scholars, 
— to formulate a positive political posi- 
v1 to seek solutions that are not tainted 
den political opportunism or false moder- 


There is no “moderation” evident in “The 
gbera Papers,” only wordy retreat. Even 
min tentative RooseveLT denied his editor- 

P of the papers was an endorsement. 

When the “liberal project” was launched— 
{ether it materialized substantially or not, 

Certainly gave rise to “The Liberal Pa- 
ders —Jeftwing Democrats in Congress 
Wanted to change foreign policy. They were 
Rot in power then; now Democrats have the 

tration. 

At least three of the men originally iden- 
ined with the “liberal project,” are now in 
ter tration policy posts—including Ches- 
th Bowles, oficial foreign policy adviser to 

© President. 

e are excerpts from the papers“: 

it Chapter 1. “But as the cold war continues, 
Anroomes increasingly difficult for decent 
to *ricans, humane enough to prefer peace 
8 an egocentric national honor, to be out- 
Pokenly and genuinely anti-Communist.” 
Chapter 2. “We believe the time has come 

en the United States should liberalize its 
Y tive trade policy vis-a-vis the Soviet 


weusgestion was the United States “should 
thdraw all forces from Japan and Okinawa 
the appropriate phase of universal dis- 

t * 


Chapter 4. “Atomic testing is not vital to 
security. 
mchapter 8. “* * * Cuba is seen as a Com- 
Unist outpost (when there is nothing more 
Communist about Castro Cuba than there is 
Semocratic about Franco Spain.” 
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“Recognition of Communist China on our 
own initiative * * would have psycho- 
logical impact far beyond its military sig- 
nificance.” 

Chapter 10. From the military standpoint 
the logic of the above proposals * * * is a 
drastic reduction in NATO’s scope * * * a 
loosening of American ties with De Gaulle. 
Such a position might lead to an 
eventual neutralization of the whole six- 
nation area,” 

These are but a few of the suggestions in 
this document of surrender on the install- 
ment plan. If this kind of infection perme- 
ates the administration and state policy, 
Khrushchey won't need to bury us—we will 
be shoving ourselves underground. 

President Kennedy has had some harsh 
things to say about right extremists. Here is 
a manifesto of leftist extremism, critically 
more dangerous—because many of its apos- 
tles and kow-tow evangelists are now in the 
Government. 

The Nation has a right to call upon Mr. 
Kennedy to bring the “liberal papers” the 
blueprint for retreat and gross appeasement 
they blatantly are. 


Roster of the Damned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17,1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
not been a fan of Teamster President 
James Hoffa. For that matter, Hoffa 
has been no fan of mine. 

Before the elections of 1960, he pub- 
licly wrote in his Teamster magazine 
that he was marking me for liquidation. 
That Hoffa tried—and failed—has been 
a source of satisfaction to me. 

Yet, Hoffa can be heard and I shall 
never question his right to explain away 
some of his actions. He has some par- 
ticularly interesting views in the Team- 
ster magazine for May 1962. He strikes 
a telling point when he writes that the 
administration's action in the steel price 
controversy “may well have signaled a 
turn in Government which will prove 
highly dangerous to our free society.” 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp, I submit the entire text of Hoffa’s 
message in his union’s magazine: 

ROSTER OF THE DAMNED 

Iam sure that the liberal camp and certain 
members of the labor community are by now 
completely intoxicated by President Ken- 
nedy’s display of force in bringing the steel 
industry to its knees. There are those, I am 
sure, who realized a lifelong ambition of see- 
ing big steel challenged and beaten. 

To those so intoxicated with what may be 
a new era of trustbusting, it is quite evident 
that they haven't realized the sobering fact 
that such action by the administration may 
well have signaled a turn in Government 
which will prove highly dangerous to our 
free society. 

Even the liberal must admit that authori- 
tarianism from the left is as much tyranny 
as is authoritarianism from the right. 

The first warning came at President Ken- 
nedy's “steel” press conference. Kennedy 
noted a statement by Edmund F. Martin, 
president of Bethlehem Steel “in which he 
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stated—though now he says he's misquoted— 
that there should be no price increase—and 
we are investigating that statement.” 

This remark at first sounded more like a 
reflection of Kennedy's anger and frustration 
at having been stabbed in the back by “Big 
Steel” than like a serious proposal. It later 
became clear that if the President had not 
meant it, he was at least taken seriously by 
his brother Bobbie, the Attorney General. 

At 3 am., the Thursday morning after the 
press conference, the telephone rang at the 
Philadelphia home of Lee Linder, an Asso- 
ciated Press reporter who had covered the 
Bethlehem annual meeting at which Martin's 
statement had been made. Linder thought it 
was a joke when the voice at the other end 
said it was the FBI acting on orders of 
Bobbie Kennedy. 

A verifying telephone call by Linder made 
it clear that this was no joke, and that the 
FBI wanted to talk to him about Martin's 
statement, 

Linder suggested the FBI wait until morn- 
ing, but the agents persisted. According to 
Associated Press: “Two FBI men arrived at 
Linder’s home at about 4 am. Linder was 
awakened again, along with his wife, by loud 
knocking on the door, The agents talked 
with him less than an hour.” 

Another newsman, John Lawrence of the 
Wall Street Journal, received similar treat- 
ment at 5 am, The indecencies had just 
begun. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, April 
16, 1962: 

“The President opened a Friday war coun- 
cil at the White House with an admonition 
to his top officials that ‘it is very important 
we not take any action that could be inter- 
preted as being vindictive." Yet govern- 
mental efforts which might unnerve many a 
businessman were already in full swing. 

“Agents of the chief counsel's office of the 
Internal Revenue Service were ordered on 
Wednesday to make an intensive check of 
United States Steel's option plan, which has 
existed for years to give incentive benefits 
to that company's executives. Investigators 
of the tax agency’s intelligence division re- 
portedly began an audit of tax reports of 
other top steel executives. 

“FBI agents, working day and night, vis- 
ited the offices of a number of steel compa- 
nies, trying to build evidence for the crim- 
inal antitrust investigation by a grand jury 
in New York.” 

The burden of explaining what the income 
tax returns of steel executives have to do 
with the price of steel, or for that matter, 
why newsmen -must be awakened in the 
middle of the night to answer routine ques- 
tions, must remain with Bobbie Kennedy. 

However, until that explanation is forth- 
coming, it would seem that the agencies 
and processes of administering the criminal 
law have been turned into political weapons 
to be brought into play when things are 
going badly or a vendetta must be satisfied. 

One could no less imagine that Dick Nix- 
on's income tax return might be audited in 
retaliation for some low blows of the cam- 
paign than that the steel executives would 
be so honored for having ordered a price 
increase. Yet, it appears to be happening 
here. 

Murray Kempton, columnist for the New 
York Post, may well have best described the 
police state concept of the Kennedy admin- 
istration when he wrote: 

“The President, for all his charm and 
grace, lives in a very simple world. He re- 
spects the man who tells him the truth and 
he never forgives the man he thinks double- 
crossed him. The Kennedys love and hate 
with equal depth of passion; the United 
States Steel Corp. has affronted the Presi- 
dent as a patriot and insulted John F. Ken- 
nedy as a man. One thinks of Robert Ken- 
nedy taking down his roster of the damned 
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and writing in large letters above the name 
of James Riddle Hoffa that name of Roger 
Blough.” 

The pattern is clear: Don't antagonize the 
President or he'll put his little brother on 
you; and in this case, little brother Just 
happens to be armed with all of the artillery 
of the Department of Justice. 

One can imagine how uncomfortable cer- 
tain labor leaders, particularly, might be 
made to feel if they chose to defy the Pres- 
ident in future expeditions into the battle- 
field of collective bargaining. For that mat- 
ter, in the light of the above revelations, who 
knows but that David McDonald may not 
have already felt such discomfort. 

For in the labor relations area there have 
been enacted a group of criminal statutes 
which if read literally might include the 
most innocent of acts. Indictments under 
such poorly drafted statutes are simple for 
the Justice Department to obtain, and while 
dismissals or acquitals might follow, the 
stigma of being indicted, the possibility of 
conviction, as well as the cost of defending 
such prosecutions could easily persuade 
labor leaders to fall in line with the ad- 
ministration's recommendations for bargain- 
ing, even though sincere disagreement might 
exist concerning the administration's pro- 


posals. 

To date, this style of administration of 
justice has been reserved for Teamsters, with 
some members of the liberal-labor commun- 
ity looking on in delight, and others feeling 
somewhat embarrased and guilty about their 
own silence. 

Perhaps the broadening of the damned 
to include steel executives may make some 
of labor's top brass more aware of the thin- 
ness of their immunity from the administra- 
tion's vengeance. 


Can’t Get Along With Anybody? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, all of us have heard about the Presi- 
dent’s remarks about businessmen and 
have heard and read many comments on 
this matter. 

Evidently the people of the Nation are 
not accepting the lame attempts to ex- 
plain away this vulgar and unwarranted 
indictment of our Nation’s businessmen. 

Writing in the Paoli Republic of 
Tuesday, May 15, Mr. John Riley, editor 
of the county seat newspaper of Orange 
County in my district, had this to say 
about the President’s remarks and his 
attitude in general: 

Can't GET ALONG Wirt ANYBODY? 

“All businessmen are S.O.B.'s. My papa 
told me so.” 

This fretful remark by the current resident 
of the White House during his tantrum over 
steel prices may have repercussions for years 
to come. It might eyen go down in history 
along with that famous boner of many years 
ago about “rum, Rome, and rebellion” that 
ended the career of James G. Blaine, 

When you hit business in America, you 
are hitting just about everybody except the 
Government payrollers themselves. The 
steelworkers, for instance, whose jobs de- 
pend on a solvent industry, certainly are a 
part of business. The gas station attendant 
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is as much a part of American business as 
is his employer; a stranger who dropped in 
at a Paoli station would have trouble pick- 
ing out the boss from his helpers. Modern 
farming is a business, too, Just as much as 
running a country newspaper. 

Having launched this attack on a large 
part of America, the President turns around 
a week or so later and alms another barrage 
at one particular segment of free enterprise. 
He called the American Medical Association 
“unethical” for daring to question the White 
House proposal on what it calls “medicare.” 

The Nation's doctors should know social- 
ized medicine when they see it. When the 
doctors are put on the Government payroll 
to provide free medical service, by what other 
name can you call it? 

There is already on the books a law to 
provide free medical attention for the elderly 
who are unable to pay for their own, For 
some peculiar reason this law has been very 
slow into going into effect. Could it be 
that somebody is playing politics with 
human misery? 

The Kennedy proposal differs from the 
present law in that it would provide free 
treatment for everybody on social security, 
regardless of whether or not he can afford to 
pay for his own. 

The bigtime columnists and TV commen- 
tators seem to think that Kennedy’s popu- 
larity is as great now as it was in November 
1960, when it was measured somewhere be- 
tween 50 and 51 percent of the people. This 
we question. We don’t see how a man's 
personal popularity can hold up when his 
assinine proposals are so generally unpopu- 
Jar. 


Our Railway Post Office System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
most of us have no idea as to what is 
involved in the mechanics and opera- 
tion of our postal system in the move- 
ment of mail between the cities, towns, 
and villages of our Nation. Few of us, 
after we affix a stamp to our letter and 
drop it in the mailbox, realize what is 
involved in bringing about the delivery 
of that letter. We know only that we 
have faith it will reach the addressee. 

Recently I had the privilege to board 
a railway post office car at Buffalo, N.Y., 
on its run to Erie, Pa., and returning on 
the same day. To observe and witness 
at firsthand the mail operations on these 
two trains was not only interesting, but 
enlightening and educational as well. It 
was particularly advantageous since 
these two runs, of 12-hour duration, are 
considered to be among the most diffi- 
cult, They involve the flow of mail be- 
tween Chicago, III., and Buffalo, N-Y.— 
two great cities with a large volume of 
commercial and private mail between 
these points. 

Upon embarking on this trip, I was 
met by Mr. John Miller, Director of 
Transportation Requirements for the 
Post Office Department, and Mr. George 
Wood, who is the Mobile Unit Superin- 
tendent in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Kenneth C. Miller, president of 
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the Buffalo branch, and Mr. Glen Palm- 
er, president of the Cleveland branch. 
United Federation of Postal Clerks, also 
accompanied me. 

The mail car was loaded with stacks 
of sack mail which had to be sorted. 
an adjoining storage car there were more 
sacks of mail piled high. 

The crew aboard the train approached 
the appointed tasks with a confidence 
and skill that obviously could come 
through years of experience. Upon in- 
quiry, I found that the average length 
service of these postal employees was 
approximately 30 years. Their efficiencY 
in the performance of reducing this jum- 
bled mass of mail into its proper slots 
and pouches, while the train was speed- 
ing through the countryside at 60 miles 
an hour, was a wonder to behold. Bag 
after bag of mail was dumped on sorting 
tables. With a precision resulting from 
complete mastery of the schemes and in- 
tricate knowledge of every city, 
and hamlet en route, the volume of mail 
was quickly reduced in orderly fashion 
into its proper slots and pouches for dis- 
tribution. 

At Brocton, N.Y., a town not scheduled 
for a train stop, mail was exchanged bY 
pickup hook while the train flew throug? 
the town. This same procedure 
place on the return trip. The split tim 
ing of this procedure, using landmarks 
along the track for guidance, can 
be attributed to the extensive experienc? 
and ability of the crew. 

I would like to pass on to my col- 
leagues some of my general observations 
pertaining to this question. 

First, the equipment used in this rail- 
way postal operation is owned by the 
railroads. It is obsolete both from the 
viewpoint of the employees’ working con” 
ditions and from an operational stand- 
point in moving the mails. The reluc- 
tance of the railroads to invest large 
sums of money for new and m 
equipment for this function, based on 
the lack of any clearcut policies by Con- 
gress and the Post Office Department 95 
to the future of this operation, is under 
standable. Passenger traffic is declin- 
ing on our railroads and this postal op- 
eration, by its very nature, requires that 
it be serviced by passenger trains and 
their schedules. Competition by other 
modes of transportation is also a factor 
which has helped to create this lack 
interest in providing new equipment. AS 
a result, these postal employees are re- 
quired to work in surroundings that are 
so hot in summer and too cold in wit 
In my opinion, a further decline in 
the condition of this equipment and 
service will result in a delay of the 
At some point, Congress will have to 
make a decision as to whether this 
saved in the movement of mails—by the 
primary and sometimes secondary 80 
ing of the mails while it is on the mov® 
from city to city, and the service ren“ 
dered to rural areas along the route— 
is worth the price we are paying for it. 

If it is determined that the time sa 
is worth the money and effort, we should 
say so in crystal-clear language so t 
both the Post Office Department and 
the railroads can take the necessary 
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steps to promote long-range plans re- 
Quired before this operation falls apart 
at the seams. 

If Congress decides that the time saved 
is not worth the money expended, then 
We should let the American public know 
it can expect delays in the mails over 
and above the present normal. We can 

proceed to liquidate the entire op- 
eration by a policy determination rather 

let it wane by default under pres- 
Sures from the Bureau of the Budget and 
the General Accounting Office. 

I have also observed the inadequacy 
of the per diem allowance provided these 
employees who are required to lay over 

& city other than their head-out, or 

e city, while waiting for their turn- 
around trip home. Increased living 
Costs have steadily whittled away the 
real purchasing power of the present al- 

ance for meals and lodging to the 
extent that these employees are re- 
Quired to use substandard facilities to 
Obtain living essentials while in lay- 
Over cities. I strongly recommend that 
allowance be increased to $12 per 
day, as provided in my bill, H.R. 10760, 
Which I introduced in this session. This 
is a fair and equitable allowance for this 

of employees. 

I highly recommend to all my col- 
leagues that they avail themselves of 
the opportunity to observe this railway 

operation at some appropriate time 
Within their respective districts. It is 
e well spent. 


Time To Burn the Flag? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Chaska Valley Herald in 
2 finds the uproar over the 
Liberal Papers“ entirely justified, and 
expresses deep concern over the atti- 
tudes expressed in these now famous 
Papers. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the Herald's editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tran To Burn THE FLAG? 

The uproar over the “Liberal Papers,” ad- 
Vocating surrender to the Reds on every 
front, is justified, not so much by their 
Content as by the fact that they were spon- 
Sored by 35 Members of Congress, the body 
that has always been regarded by the com- 
mon man as his shield against the ambitions, 
Caprices, and failures of the executive 

and the ever expanding bureaucracy 
through which it operates, 

Ordinary people who have not yet con- 
Quered a love for their country (once re- 
Barded as a virtue) begin to mistrust the 

of words when they read: “As the 
Cold war continues, it becomes difficult for 
decent Americans, humane enough to prefer 
Peace to egocentric national honor, to be 
— and genuinely anti-Commu- 


They are threatened with nausea to learn 
that we should invite Russia to “plug in" 
on our distant early warning line of radar 
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sentries in the Arctic; not merely recognize 
Red China but give Quemoy, Matsu, and 
the Pescadores to Mao and invite him to 
take Nationalist China’s seat in the Security 
Council; unilaterally abandon atomic test- 
ing and open up our defenses to U.N. moni- 
tors; recognize East Germany and realize 
that West Berlin is only a moral lability 
unsupported by law. 

And if such quaint Americans are puzzled 
that there has been no denunciation of the 
Liberal Papers from the White House, they 
shouldn’t be. Not after release last Sep- 
tember of “Department of State Publica- 
tion 7277“ and formal submission to the 
U.N, of this three-stage plan to scrap our 
weapons, military rockets, planes and ships 
and disband the U.S. Army, Navy and Air 
Force—except for those elements turned over 
to the U.N. peace force. 

There can be little doubt that both of 
these blueprints for surrender sprang from 
the same fuzzy heads and that the Liberal 
Papers are but a free-wheeling endorsement 
and embellishment of the official State De- 
partment proposal. Their common root is 
the "better Red than dead” philosophy. But 
we should like to ask the 35 Congressmen, 
by what fatuous reasoning are they assured 
there will be such a choice? In any case, 
their political demise should be made cer- 
tain in November, 


Profits and the Case for the Defense 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a great deal has been said and 
written in recent days about profit tak- 
ing in the defense industry. Isolated 
examples have been blown up out of 
proportion that actually misrepre- 
sent the effect of efficient management 
in the defense industry. 

A succinct and penetrating editorial 
entitled “Shades of the Nye Committee,” 
recently appeared in a distinguished and 
respected service publication the Army, 
Navy, Air Force Journal & Register of 
April 21, 1962, that goes to the heart of 
this issue. 

I respectfully call this timely editorial 
to your attention and to the attention 
of our colleagues in the Congress for it 
speaks well of the defense industry and 
its contribution to America: 

SHADES OF THE NYE COMMITTEE 

The skilled accountants on the staff of 
Senator JoHN L. McCLELLAN’s investigating 
committee are doing tricks with figures 
which would put the slickest bucketshop 
operator to shame. If stock salesmen used 
the profit figures conjured up by the Mc- 
Clellan committee's staff they would pretty 
soon find themselves in jail. 

Isn't it strange that the committee staff 
has found alleged inordinate profits that 
escaped the sharp eyes of the Army exam- 
iners, the General Accounting Office experts, 
the renegotiators, and the myriads of other 
Government agents who keep tabs on the 
operations of the defense industries? 

The fact is, that while the McClellan staff 
is alming at the defense industry, its shot 
gun is hitting at the basis of all American 
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industry and business methods. Every auto- 
mobile or television manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, lets out subcontracts for various com- 
ponents of his products. Before doing so his 
Management supervises the engineering of 
the part, makes sure it is compatible with the 
finished product as a whole, checks it before 
assembly, and most importantly, stands be- 
hind it in the finished product. Does he do 
this for nothing? Of course not, his profit 
is computed on the whole of the completed 
job, including the subcontracted parts. The 
same is true, with more important overtones, 
in the defense industries. The prime con- 
tractor and the major subcontractors have 
basic responsibility for the work subcon- 
tracted. They must maintain almost the 
same specialized capability as if the work 
were being done inplant. They are certainly 
responsible for its compatability and—most 
vitally to the national defense—for its re- 
liabllity as a part of the weapon system as 
a whole. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Thomas D. 
Morris (Installations and Logistics), in an 
earlier statement to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, emphasized this phase of 
contracting when he said: “So long as the 
prime contractor's services are necessary to 
assure compatibility of subsystems and ma- 
jor components and functional performance 
of the integrated end item, and the subsys- 
tems and components are accordingly in- 
cluded in the prime contract, recognition of 
the prime contractor's responsibility and 
managerial and technical contribution re- 
quires that he receive a reasonable fee or 
profit for his services.” 

If the Douglas Aircraft Co. were making 
the fantastic profits alleged by the McClellan 
staffers why is it that the firm's stockholders 
haven't received any dividends in 3 years? 
It is a sad fact that figures of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission show that in 1961 
the aerospace industry as a whole collected 
profits of only 1.8 percent of their total 
sales. 

A mistake being made by members of the 
McClellan committee staff, and common to 
others who seek headlines, is in placing pri- 
mary emphasis on profits rather than on 
costs. Indeed, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee in a 1960 report, pointed out that 
“since costs constitute a large portion of the 
prices paid by Government, it is elementary 
that an excessive concentration on profits to 
the exclusion of cost consideration may lead 
to unsound decisions. 

“It is in this area that the management 
skills of defense industry weigh heavily, for 
it is by good management that these firms 
are able to produce not only excellent and 
reliable weapon systems, but that they are 
able to produce them at reasonable costs.“ 


Another Billion-Dollar Fizzle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune: 

ANOTHER BILLION-DOLLAR Fizzle 

Through the courtesy of the taxpayers, the 
Kennedy administration this year plans to 
hand out $895 million to farmers for not 
planting corn, grain sorghums, and barley 
under the feed grain program. Last year the 
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administration paid farmers $767 million for 


paid for diversion of barley acreage, 

was not eligible for payments in 1961, and 
also because more corn and sorghum growers 
recognized a sure thing when they saw it and 
signed up 11 percent more acreage. Total 
costs of the program, including price sup- 
ports and administrative expenses, will soar 
well beyond the $1 billion estimated for last 


ar. 

Last year's program brought a 10- percent 
reduction in total feed grain output, and 
was hailed by the Kennedy administration 
as a huge success in helping reduce costly 
surpluses. Now the happy bureaucrats in the 


that the 1962 program will prove even more 
successful. 


What they neglect to mention is that the 
relatively small reduction in feed grains was 
accompanied by a 35-percent increase in soy- 
bean production, because many farmers took 
advantage of substantially higher price guar- 


3 percent from a year ago. Moreover, a quar- 
ter of a billion dollar surplus of soybeans 
now is in prospect, whereas a year ago there 
was no soybean surplus. 

If the program were the success the ad- 
ministration claims it to be, it is indeed 
strange that Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man continues to press Congress to authorize 
compulsory controls for feed grains for next 
year. That in itself appears to belie con- 
fidence within the administration that the 
current voluntary program is actually work- 
ing. - 

Mr. Freeman, of course, could lower future 
costs of the feed grain program substantially, 
and at the same time reduce the incentive 
to overproduce, simply by dropping price 
supports to a more realistic level in rela- 
tion to market prices. Taxpayers needn't 
count on this, however, for the Secretary is 
a stanch advocate of more Government med- 
dling in agriculture. 

There is one thing taxpayers can count 
on, though, and that is, barring adverse 
weather and crop failure, another billion- 
dollar Government fizzle in feed grains this 
year. 


Loss of Gold Must Be Halted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union: 

DOLLAR DEVALUATION FEARED—LOsS or GOLD 
Must Bx HALTED 

The presence of gold in our Treasury is 
the basis for trust in our paper currency. 

Our gold reserves have been dwindling 
since 1958 except that we had a respite for 
a while in 1961. 

The trouble is that the Government in 
various ways continues to pile up more 
foreign dollar claims against our declining 
gold stock and is making further commit- 
ments and proposals to dissipate still more 
of the Treasury's gold. 
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Pursuit of this course by the Government 
appears to be inviting extremely serious 
trouble for this Nation. 

‘The alternative, sound fiscal and monetary 
practices, would induce gold to flow into this 
country and remain here, The revival of an 
improved quality of fiscal and monetary 
management in West Germany and in France 
provides illustrations of this elementary 
principle. 

Foreign central banks and governments 
and international institutions which have 
dollars and choose to convert some into gold 
may do so, without explaining why. 

The US. gold stock is barely above $16.9 
billion, the lowest since 1939. This is still 
about 40 percent of the free world's gold, 
but in our role of international banker we 
held as much as 70 percent of it just over 
12 years ago. 

If we keep losing our gold reserves the 
way we haye during most of the period 
dating back to 1958, we could approach a 
partial bankruptcy in which we would have 
to devalue the dollar, 

Monetary experts in Paris, Zurich, and 
Geneva said in late 1960 that we would have 
to find means for promptly correcting our 
balance of payments situation in order to 
forestall devaluation. 

They said they saw no hope of this under 
a Kennedy administration and so far there 
is no reason to believe they were right. 

Other nations, to avoid devaluations, have 
tightened up finances when their reserves 
shrank. We have not. There are indica- 
tions of a continuing declining confidence in 
the dollar. 

Central bankers abroad could lose confi- 
dence and demand more and more gold in- 
stead of U.S. dollars. The bankers abroad 
are watching us closely to see if we intend to 
set our Treasury in order. 

What would help would be the following: 

Achieve balanced budgets or surpluses. 

Increase exports. This would call for mak- 
ing our goods and services competitive with 
those abroad. Labor monopoly here would 
have to be curtalled and business invest- 
ment encouraged. Also, discrimination 
against dollar goods should be fought. 

Emphasize that we will not tinker with 
the dollar and then prove we mean what 
we say. 

See that other prospering free world coun- 
tries take over more of the costs of defending 
cur free enterprise way of life. 


Interest rates here should be permitted to* 


find their own levels. No pressure should be 
applied to keep them down when demand for 
money goes up. Higher interest rates here, 
in fact, draw foreign funds. 

Corporate and individual tax structures 
should be revised downward, thus encourag- 
ing investment and economic growth. 

Reduce aid to countries that persistently 
aline themselves against free enterprise. 

Make real effort to encourage travel and 
investment in the United States by foreign- 
ers. 


Cliches of Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, we 
are constantly told by the extreme left- 
wing establishment in this country that 
socialism or state welfarism does not 
lead to communism, even though the 
leader of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
Gus Hall, recently told a group of stu- 
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dents at the University of California at 
Berkeley, that the United States “will 
move gradually from socialism to the 
higher state of communism.” This es- 
tablishment would have us believe the 
welfare state is the best security against 
communism. 

There has come to my attention an 
article by Leonard E. Read entitled 
“Cliches of Socialism,” which shows the 
direct relationship between socialism 
and communism. I think that this arti- 
cle would be of interest to many Mem- 
bers of Congress and under unanimous 
consent ask that it be placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
CLICHÉS or SoctaLism—THE WELFARE STATE 

Is THE Besr SECURITY AGAINST COMMU- 

NISM 

(By Leonard E. Read) 

This proposed defense against communism 
is not new, though we hear it afresh in 1961. 
It has circulated in various shadings since 
the cold war began. A similar excuse was 
used to finance socialistic governments 
abroad with American-earned income under 
the giveaway programs that by now aggre- 
gate more than $78 billion: “Socialism is & 


“state interventionism,” “egali- 
tarlanism,” “the planned economy,” “the New 
Deal.“ “the Fair Deal.“ “the New Frontier” 
are simply different labels for much the same 
thing. To think that there is any vital 
distinction between these so-called ideologies 
is to miss the really important characteristic 
which all of these labels have in common. 

An ideology is a doctrinal concept, a way 
of thinking, a set of beliefs. Examine thë 
above-mentioned labels and it will be found 
that each is identified with a belief com- 
mon to all the others: Organized police 
force—government—should control the cre 
ative and productive actions of the people. 
Every one of these labels—no exceptions— 
stands for a philosophy that is opposed tO 
the free market, private property, limited 
government way of life. The latter holds 
that the law and its police force should be 
limited to restraint of violence from within 
and without the nation, to restraint and 
punishment of fraud, misrepresentation. 
predation—in short, to invoke a co 
justice. According to this way of life—the 
libertarian. ideal—men are free to act cre 
atively as they please. 

Under both the welfare state and com- 
munism, the responsibility for the welfare, 
security and prosperity of the people is prê- 
sumed to rest with the central government. 
Coercion is as much the tool of the welfare 
state as it is of communism. The 
and edicts of both are backed by the police 
force. All of us know this to be true er 
communism, but it is equally true under our 
own brand of welfare statism. Just try to 
avoid paying your share of a TVA deficit or 
of the farm subsidy program or of Federal 
urban renewal or of social security or of the 
Government's full-employment program. 

To appreciate the family likeness of a 
welfare state and communism, observe wh® 
happens to individual freedom of 
Under either label (the ideology is the 
same), freedom of choice to individuals as to 
what they do with the fruits of their labor. 
how they employ themselves, what 2 
they receive, what and with whom tney ex 
change their goods or services—such free 
doms are forcibly stripped from individuals. 
The central government, it is claimed, will 
take over. Full responsibility for ourselves 
is denied in order to make us dependent on 
whatever political regime happens to be 
control of the government apparatus. 
these labels mean fundamentally the 
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thing? As an exercise, try to find any mean- 
ingtul distinction. 

Our plannera are saying, “The welfare 
tate js the best security against commu- 


on “communism.” They, however, 
refer to their collective as the “Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics." The Russians 
fall our brand of governmental coercion 
Capitalism,” In the interest of accuracy and 
Clarity, we, also, should call ours “socialism.” 
Soclalism in Russia (communism, to our 
Planners), and socialism in the United States 
or America (the welfare state, to our plan- 
hers), have identical aims: the state owner- 
ship and control of the means of production. 
er, one a5 much as the other rests on 
use of police force. In Russia the force 
is more impetuously applied than here. 
, they pull the trigger and think later, 
if at all. Here, the Government relies more 
On the threat of force and acquiescence cf 
citizen. 
Alexis de Tocqueville predicted over a cen- 
ago the characteristics of the despotism 
(the welfare state) which might arise in 
: “The will of man is not shattered, 
but softened, bent, and guided; men are 
®eldom forced by it to act, but they are 
tly restrained from acting. Such a 
Power does not destroy, but it prevents ex- 
istence; it does not tyrannize, but it com- 
. enervates, extinguishes, and stupe- 
fies a people, till each nation is reduced to 
g better than a flock of timid and 
industrious animals, of which the govern- 
Ment is the shepherd.” 


The People Are Learning About One 
Worldism Through the Hometown 
Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EARL WILSON 


4 OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17,1962 


Mr, WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, how many times do we in this House 
hear it said that the people are unin- 
qed on the vital issues of the day and 

Not really care to inform themselves? 

O listen to some of our mass circula- 

n media, Americans at the grassroots 
dare little about what is going on and are 
more concerned with what is on TV than 

th what's happening in Berlin or Laos. 

r some months I have been con- 
vinced this is simply not true. It is a 
puokescreen printed by the Eastern 
thos which considers itself the final au- 

Ority on what the people think. 
tt. Speaker, I am here today to say 

there is a revolution on the other 
of the Appalachian Mountains. The 
on ble are learning about the perils of 
pea Worldism and the medium of com- 
Eqn cation is the hometown newspaper. 
tors of newspapers in and around my 
Ustrict are becoming increasingly 
armed about the direction our Govern- 
€nt is taking, 
mats is a fairly encompassing state- 
hens and the Members of this House 
Pte Teason to expect documentation to 
pport it. Some will remember that 
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last year I was able to glean from one 


can liberties are being lost one by one. 

I intend to do the same sort of thing 
today to reflect the concern and the op- 
position to our present policies. The 
documentation this time is the home- 
town newspapers in my district, Some 
are Republican in editorial policy, some 
are Democratic and others are inde- 
pendent. I shall not mention which is 
which and I do not think you will be 
able to tell, but, for the record, let me 
state that three of the newspapers are 
Republican, two are Democratic, and 
three are independent in editorial pol- 
icy. 

Let us first take our foreign policy. 
The No. 1 topic of the day is Laos, and 
the Madison Courier of May 10, 1962, 
asked this question editorially: “Is the 
military situation in Laos as hopeless as 
we've been led to believe?” 

It goes on to ask if it is true that 
royal Lao people are so unconcerned 
about the dangers of communism that 
they have frustrated our attempts to 
counter a Red takeover. 

The writer of this editorial reports 
facts as printed in another publication 
which show that most royal Lao people 
are willing to fight communism and 
have been trying to do so, but are frus- 
trated by our no-win policy there. 

The writer of the editorial reaches an 
entirely different conclusion than our 
State Department and concludes his 
editorial with the question, as asked by 
a Lao: “But why, whr do you not wish to 
win?” 

Is this unconcern? Is this apathy? 
Hardly. It is an intelligent under- 
standing of the no-win policy whose 
existence is denied by the State Depart- 
ment even as it is pursued daily. 

On that same day, May 10, 1962, the 
Seymour Tribune asked intelligent 
questions about our foregin aid to Yugo- 
slavia and to Marshall Tito. It men- 
tioned appearance in a recent May Day 
parade of Russian military equipment 
along with U.S. equipment and drew the 
conclusion that the development indi- 
cates “a new success in playing the 
major power blocs against each other 
and getting what he (Tito) wants from 
both.“ 

The Tribune concluded its editorial 
by stating: 

There still may be reasons for continuing 
aid to Tito, but they are not apparent. If 
the only reason is to keep Tito from cozying 
up to Khrushchevy the 20 Russian tanks 
rolling through Belgrade streets sre evl- 
dence the United States has Talled, 


The same newspaper, the Seymour 
Tribune, questioned our Berlin policy on 
the same day commenting that Gen. Lu- 
cius D. Clay had resigned as the Presi- 
dent's personal representative in Berlin 
and asking the question: 

Was General Clay determined not to con- 
tinue haying his views on the Berlin situa- 
tion compromised? 

General Clay— 


The Tribune said— 


reportedly wanted to stand up to every de- 
mand made by the Soviets and to deny to 
them those he felt were not in the best inter- 
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ests of the United States and its allies. He 
was constantly overruled by the State De- 
partment and frequently was forced to water 
down his proposals for a more forceful 
American position. 


The Tribune continued: 

The notorious nibbling technique of the 
Soviets was balked during the Elsenhower 
5 It could be thwarted now, 


Stating the fact that General Clay got 
the President's support when he appealed 
directly to that office, the Tribune con- 
tinued: 

The intimation Is that the State Depart- 
ment isn't carrying out the President's policy 
or wishes. Mr. Kennedy has given no indica- 
tion that he is dissatisfied with the State 
Department. It might be well for him to 
ascertain how the American people feel about 
the situation. 


Apathy? Unconcern? Hardly. What 
is shown here is intelligent concern in 
three phases of foreign policy. The 
questions and attacks are pertinent and 
timely. They indicate a deep-rooted in- 
terest and a deep-rooted desire for a 
truly nationalistic foreign policy—which, 
orta for us, we simply do not 

ave. 

The economic policies of this admin- 
istration are another important part of 
our national posture, and ninth district 
openers are current on those topics, 


For example, let us take the tariff 
issue. Goodness knows, we are hearing 
enough propaganda from both sides on 
the issue. But what do the people back 
home think? What questions are they 
asking? 

You will pardon me for being a bit 
prideful about my next quotation. It is 
from my hometown daily newspaper, the 
Bedford Times-Mail, which is a leader in 
its fleld. Writing on the tariff question, 
the Times-Mail said: 

Often public opinion is so concerned with 
the main object of a piece of legislation that 
important detalls of the bill get little atten- 
tion. This is so with the administration's 
Trade Expansion Act now under considera- 
tion in Congress. 

There is no question that America will 
benefit from increased foreign trade, pro- 
vided that the increase isn't predominantly 
in imports. Even so, there are sure to be 
some severe hardships to employees and 
companies in specific industries, 


The Times-Mail continues: 

The bill's advocates say that it will help 
the balance of payments. But they overlook 
the fact that there Is nothing in the bill 
that assures we will increase our sales more 
than we increase our purchases. And unless 
we do this, the balance of payments will get 
worse, not better. : 

If we are to increase exports we will have 
to bring our costs in line and modernize 
our plants. Nothing in the bill assures that 
this will happen, and nothing in the admin- 
istration’s legislative program leads in this 
direction, 

Control of production costs, income tax 
rate reform to allow larger investment, re- 
form of depreciatién allowances, control of 
inflation, and improved business climate in 
the United States will increase our exports, 
whether this bill passes or not. Without 
these steps, we will be in relatively the same 
position, despite tarif change. 

The bill also attempts to provide compen- 
sation of various kinds for individuals who 
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lose their jobs and companies that get into 
financial trouble because of increased foreign 
competition. Many Congressmen are now 
beginning to realize that determining just 
which jobs are lost and which contracts are 
lost due to imports, and which are lost due 
to rising labor costs, bad management, or do- 
mestic competition would be an impossible 
task. The bill contains a builtin invitation 
to attempts to defraud the Government. 


This is hardly the editorial of an un- 
informed writer, as a matter of fact the 
questions asked are penetrating and 
basic. They still have not been answered 
by any of the braintrust of economists 
on Pennsylvania Avenue and until they 
are they must stand. 


Now, how about domestic economics 
and domestic administration policies? 

The Salem Leader said on May 9, 1962: 

There's no question that administration 
pressure and a sluggish market combined 
to prevent a price increase in steel, 


But the Leader does not feel the dan- 
ger of price rises is past. It pointed out: 

In New York, plumbers and bricklayers 
have served notice on their employers that 
they will demand a 5- or 6-hour day and pay 
increases averaging about $1.30 an hour, In 
Chicago, July 1 will bring an increase of half 
a cent a quart for milk, because of a new 
labor contract giving milk-wagon drivers pay 
increases amounting to about 1344 cents an 
hour, 


The Leader also mentions the snicker- 
ing still going on about the rent increas- 
es at the Merchandise Mart in Chicago, 
where “higher labor and tax costs” forced 
the Kennedy family to raise prices just 
at the same time the President was using 
the big stick on steel. 

All across the Nation— 


The Leader says— 
new contracts forecast that such wage in- 
creases, and resulting price increases, will 
be common, 

Inflation is created by Government policies, 
such as printing paper money and increas- 
ing credit by borrowing from banks. Lately 
in the United States we have had wage in- 
flatlon caused by wages increasing faster than 
our production increases. Government has 
sanctioned this (by giving) the unions the 
power to insist on such increases and it has 
increased the money supply so they could 
be paid. 


The Leader concludes: 

If the administration is truly interested in 
rising prices, and not merely in making 
political hay, it will give some attention to 
these causes, 


Another newspaper in my district 
mentions the different faces worn by the 
President when he talks to different 
groups. The Columbus Evening Repub- 
lican, on its editorial page on May 10, 
scolded the President for his different 
attitudes toward labor and business. 

President Kennedy's plea for organized 
labor to share equal responsibility with man- 
agement in avoiding inflationary wage-price 
increases is laudable. But not so laudable 
was another plea, made at the same United 
Auto Workers convention (asking for union 


nee in electing Democrats to Congress this 
‘all— 


The Evening Republican said, 

It would seem better had Mr. Kennedy 
appeared before the UAW strictly as Presi- 
dent of the United States and not as a leader 
for the Democratic Party. Earlier, Mr, Ken- 
nedy made the same anti-inflation plea to 
American businessmen. In this address, 
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there was no mention of the election of 
Democratic candidates, There appears to be 
a strange difference—an implied difference 
that isn’t laudable— 


The Evening Republican concludes. 

The manner in which the administra- 
tion has tried to cover up the Billie Sol 
Estes scandals in the Agriculture De- 
partment is discussed by the Cincinnati 
Post-Times Star, a metropolitan news- 
paper with circulation in my district. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman says the 
Government “hasn't lost a dime” on the 
operations of Billie Sol Estes, the Texas boy 
wonder storage bin operator and cotton 
planter— 


The Post-Times-Star wrote on May 
10. Itcontinued: 

That remains to be seen, but the remark 
begs the question. Not only the personal 
ethics of some bureaucrats is involved. There 
is a need to bring this fat boondoggle with 
surplus crops into line. 

It seems to us that Secretary Freeman, as 
a man saddled with chief responsibility for 
getting agriculture out of its lavishly costly 
mess, should be among the first to favor an 
investigation— 


The Post-Time Star concludes. 

We all know how much encourage- 
ment that one of the many unemployed 
Governors in New Frontier officers has 
given this investigation. In this connec- 
tion I might digress for a moment and 
predict that when Secretary Ribicoff, of 
the Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment resigns, the post will not be 
filled until after the November elections 
when it is known which ex-Governors 
need a job. 

The loss of our liberties was dealt with 
in the Salem Leader of May 10, 1962. 
After making the statement that “we 
like to think that our Constitution guar- 
antees us freedom of speech,” the Salem 
newspaper says “America has a vicious 
form of Government censorship planned 
through taxation,” and points out that 
lobbying expenses are not tax deductible. 

The Leader goes on to point out that 
“various Government agencies carries on 
the world’s greatest lobbying activities 
ever witnesses,” and says: 

They flood the mail with voluminous docu- 
ments. Government agencies carry on a con- 
stant barrage of propaganda intended solely 
to beat down the opposition of the people. 
There is a constant flow of leaflets, booklets, 
letters, etc., extolling the virtues of urban 
renewal, rehabilitation, agricultural controls, 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department 
activities. Some may be good but the fact 
remains this is lobbying, pure and simple. 


The Leader says. It concludes: 

If the Government has the right to carry 
on such widespread lobbying activities at our 
expense, then most certainly the individual 
and business should have the same right. 


It remains, however, for one of the 
smallest newspapers in the ninth district 
to supply the fitting conclusion. This 
newspaper, the Hope Star-Journal, is 
also concerned about the loss of States 
rights as expressed in its editorial of May 
10 in which it said, in part: 

Thomas Jefferson had a lot of ideas that 
sound out of keeping with the trends of 
modern times, For instance Jefferson wrote: 
“It is not by the consolidation or concentra- 
tion of powers, but by their distribution, 
that good government is effected. The way 
to have good and safe government is not to 
trust it all to one, but to divide it among 
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the many, distributing to everyone the func- 
tions he is competent to do.” 


Observing that present-day trends are 
not in harmony with Jefferson's prin- 
ciples, the Star-Journal asks— 

How have we changed? Have we become 
a nation of incompetents, requiring the 
guardianship of professional bureaucracy? 
Have we, by our failure to take an interest in 
government, permitted career bureaucrats to 
take away our duties, surrendering our right 
to decide for ourselves in exchange for the 
false security that bigness can offer? 


The editor of the Star-Journal then 
makes this conclusion: 

If government has been lifted from the 
hands of the people, it has not been at gun- 
point. Rather it has been a gentle process. 
performed while, we the people, slept. Surely 
we cannot live in the past. And Jefferson 
wouldn't advise that. He was speaking his- 
torically and the message is still pertinent: 
“What has destroyed liberty and the rights 
of man in every government which has ever 
existed under the sun? The generalizing and 
concentrating all cares and powers In one 
body.” Jefferson knew whereof he spoke. 
When we fail to vote, when we leave to our 
neighbor, our representative, our county, our 
State and Federal leaders to decide, unin- 
structed, what is best for us, we have lost our 
right to complain with honesty. 


The editorial writer finished by asking 
what happened to Jefferson and stating 
he was beaten by people who wouldn't 
vote. I might add this postscript about 
Jefferson by repeating what was said 
about him by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., one 
of the President's key advisers. I do not 
agree with Mr. Schlesinger in this or 
many other things, but this is what he 
said about one of our greatest patriots 
and greatest Americans: 

Jefferson is today remote and Irrelevant 
a figure not of present concern but of his- 
torical curiosity. He believed that govern- 
ment governed best that governed least. 
Had the United States responded to 
ideology, we would today be a feeble and 
impotent nation, 


I endorse many of the principles of 
Thomas Jefferson even as does the 2 
tor of the Hope-Star Journal. It is too 
bad that the Kennedy administration has 
thrown his ideas on the junk heap. 

It is also too bad that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration cannot recognize that many 
of its policies, plans, and programs are 
not popular outside of the one-world 
eastern part of the United States. It 15 
too bad the New Frontier cannot see over 
to the other side of the mountains and 
realize that the people of the United 
States seriously question its foreign pol- 
icy as well as its domestic policy. 

If the New Frontier leaders would read 
some newspapers other than the New 
York Post, Washington Post, New Vork 
Times and the like, if the brain trust 
would start reading the hometown papers 
as do many of this body, it would aban- 
don its rush toward one-worldism and 
the welfare state and return to the prin- 
ciples that made this Nation great- 
These principles are a private enterprise 
economy, a frugal approach to Govern- 
ment spending, and a truly nationalisti¢ 
foreign policy in every respect. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the lessons 1 
have learned by doing my homework 
reading my newspapers. Many others 
could profit in the same way. 
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No Constitutional Authority To Support 
President Kennedy’s Demands for 


Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, no matter 
how much he tries to confuse the people 
or to use the magic of smooth language 
to hide his purposes President Kennedy 

find no support in the Constitution 
for his apparent plans to control prices 
wages, 

The following editorial from the Dallas 

News clearly makes the point: 
WHAT THE CONSTITUTION Sars 


The Constitution was cited, but not 
Quoted, by President Kennedy in his address 
Ore the United Auto Workers Union. He 
Teferred to that document as his authority 
or action on the control of prices and wages, 
Suggesting that the people get another Pres- 
Ident ir they don't belleve he should take 
tuch action for the general welfare. 

Many questions are raised by his state- 
Ments. But the most important is the Con- 
Stitution’s definition of his duties. What 

the Constitution say? Omitting, for 
brevity, details as to qualifications, term of 
OMce and method of election, here are the 
words: 

“The Executive power shall be vested In a 
President of the United States of America. 

“The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several 
States when called into actual service of the 

Rited States; he may require the opinion, 

Writing, of the principal officer in each 
Of the executive departments upon any sub- 

relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant 
Teprieves and pardons for offenses against 
United States except in cases of im- 
Peachment.. 
“He shall have power by and with the ad- 
and consent of the Senate to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
nt concur; and he shall nominate and 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
te shall appoint ambassadors, other 
Public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
ited States whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which 
mall be established by law; but the Congress 
May by law vest the appointment of such 
erior officers as they think proper in the 
ident alone, in the courts of law, or in 
heads of departments. 

“The President shall have power to fill up 
all vacancies that may happen during the 
recess of the Senate by granting commis- 
Blons, which shall expire at the end of their 

xt session. 

“He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their considera- 

Such measures as he shall judge neces- 
tary and expedient; he may, on extraordi- 
occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement 
ween them with respect to the time of 
Sdjournment, he may adjourn them to such 
as he shall think proper; he shall re- 
ceive ambassadors and other public min- 
rs; he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and shall commission all 
the officers of the United States.” 

No matter how often you read this, you 

Will look in vain for the hidden meaning 
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which Mr. Kennedy and certain other wield- 
ers of this Executive power has discovered 
there in recent years. In fact, Mr. Kennedy 
was forced to seek another source for justi- 
fication of his acts immediately after men- 
tioning the Constitution. 

Former President Truman was the 
next authority Mr. Kennedy cited. Mr, Tru- 
man sald that only 14 or 15 million Ameri- 
cans have someone in Washington to look 
after their interests—“the interests of the 
great mass of the people—the other 150 or 
160 millions—are the responsibility of the 
President of the United States.” 

May we ask, then, these final questions: 
What is Congress supposed to do if not 
represent the interests of the great mass of 
the people? And, which is the better au- 
thority—the Constitution or Truman? 


Wilderness and the Self-Interest of Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the statement presented in the 
panel discussion The Problems of the 
Citizen in Affecting Public Policy,” at 
the Fourth Biennial Conference on 
Northwest Wilderness at Seattle, Wash., 
on April 15, 1962, by Mr. Bruce M. Kil- 
gore, editor of the Sierra Club Bulletin, 
Mills Tower, San Francisco: 
WILDERNESS AND THE SELF-INTEREST OF MAN 

(By Bruce M. Kilgore) 

It scems to me that if democracy is to 
work at all, we must assume that an effective 
citizen is an informed citizen willing to 
act. He may need to act before all the 
data are in, if—in his own good judgment 
there will be nothing to act about if he 
waits until all the data are in and all the 
comprehensive, objective studies are com- 
pleted and evaluated and there is coordina- 
tion at all levels of government. 

It is up to us—as conservationists—to in- 
form the citizen. We have been discussing 
ways of doing tt for 2 days. Our toughest 
job is to overcome the Insulation citizens 
have to build around themselves if they 
are to remain sane in an adman's world of 
perpetual bombardment. There ts so much 
information flowing, and crises are so con- 
stant, that specialists can't even keep up 
with specialists. A chemist would have a 
hard time even reading the index to chemical 
abstracts—about 10 pages of fine print per 
day! But we must try, and we must also 
keep ourselves informed, and not succumb 
too often to the cliché that we spend too 
much time talking to ourselves. We don't 
spend enough because there isn't enough 
time. 

What will motivate a citizen to act? In 
the last analysis, man acts to preserve him- 
self. He must and he will, It is a bullt-in 
instinct. We need to capitalize upon it and 
we can. We can show that it is in man's 
self-interest to protect wilderness. We had 
better show it, because it relate to our pre- 
serving ourselves. 

In the first place, we can and we must 
show that wilderness can only survive in a 
society designed for peaceful stability. It 
requires getting rid of a pet delusion, and a 
dangerous one, We have developed the habit 
of exhorting ourselves to produce more to 
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aid the “vigorous, growing economy.” Yet 
continuation of such growing production is 
not possible on an earth of fixed slze and 
continuing attempts to produce it are the 
basic threat not only to wilderness, but 
also to peace. 

The U.N. is now studying the question, 
“Can the economy withstand peace?“ The 
related question—which we have indirectly 
been asking Is: Can limited resources with- 
stand a constantly Increasing expenditure? 
The answers to these two questions are 
obyious—and carefully avoided by almost 
everyone. It is in no one’s self-interest to 
avoid them much longer. 

In a second broad area, we must lend all 
the support we can muster to a program 
which will permit our biologists and ecolo- 
gistse—our natural scientists—to continue 
their study of life in all its aspects. Dr, 
Edward H. Graham of the Soil Conservation 
Service nearly a year ago suggested the estab- 
lishment of a center to further the advanced 
study of environment—more specifically, ot 
eco-systems. Such a center would seek out 
the best minds in the fleld of biology and 
give them a chance to get on record. It 
would provide the opportunity to find or to 
develop some Einsteins of biology. 

They have an important gap to fill. For 
there is tragically little known about the 
speed with which technology is wiping out 
the world’s organic wealth—and the variety 
of living organisms built up through the 
aeons since life began, In all likelihood, 
these interrelated living plants and animals 
are essential to the continuation of life as we 
know it. Yet we continue to tear up the last 
remanants of habitat, on earth and even be- 
neath the sea, much as a ne‘er-do-well spends 
his inheritance. 

One practical example: At our wilderness 
conference last spring, Dr. Robert Stebbins 
brought to his panel table a small shrub, 
After a certain amount of general discus- 
sion had progressed, he told us it wasn’t a 
floral display, but a goat nut plant—a plant 
he had known as a boy in the Mojave Desert. 
No one realized it amounted to anything, 
and had there been a proposal to run a free- 
way through the last remaining habitat of 
this plant, on one would have thought much 
about it. But now the goat nut is high on 
the Department of Agriculture research pro- 
gram—for it has been discovered that the 
seed has a liquid wax with a very high melt- 
ing point and that the wax may be useful 
in hardening oils used in heavy machinery, 
It has value as a forage plant, and the wax 
can be used to make smokeless candles. 

But where are we to keep this type of 
plant and all the other as yet undiscovered 
species—where are we going to allow the or- 
ganic diversity the future may need for its 
very existence? As more and more organ- 
isms are displaced and as population pres- 
sures eliminates wild species, we are simpli- 
fying our genetic pool. As Dr. Stebbins 
pointed out with his goat nut plant, it may 
be very important to have these wild organ- 
isms around, because we don’t know when 
we may need some of their traits. We don't 
even know that they are not already a vital 
but undiscovered link in a chain we now 
depend upon. 

Another example—a more personal one if 
you'll permit me. Some of you may have 
noticed in last week's papers a story about 
the discovery of an abalone which contains a 
certain substance in its blood which appears 
to be terrifically effective against staphylo- 
coccus infections—infections which because 
of immunities built up against antibiotics 
cannot be treated in any other way. 

While this would have been of only pass- 
ing and general ecological interest to most 
people, it was of particular significance to 
me. Just 3 years ago, my older son, then 4 
years old, had to undergo a very delicate 
operation for an unusual kind of ear in- 
fection. The operation was successful, but 
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within a few weeks there was a flare-up of 
such a staphylococcus infection. 

The doctor tried every antibiotic available 
without success, Finally, 2 months later, he 
had to operate again—this time having to 
remove essentially all of the hearing appa- 
ratus in his left ear. 

I don’t want this to sound like a testi- 
monial, but this is all deeply impressive to 
me as evidence of the intangible values of 
the little known reservoir of varied types of 
life forces we have in the wilderness—both 
on the land and just offshore. Had some- 
one isolated and learned to use that abalone 
substance just 4 years ago, instead of last 
week, my son might not have lost his hear- 
ing. Now that it has been found, your son 
or daughter or grandchildren may avoid this 
problem entirely. 

Other examples are legion of man's con- 

tinually needing to fall back on nature for 
solutions to problems his technology creates. 
Man has a unique talent for getting out on a 
limb and then trying to saw it off behind 
him. 
What worth wilderness? How much wil- 
derness is needed? Must every wilderness 
be a “working wilderness” in an economic 
sense—in the sense implied by the cover 
of the current American Forests magazine? 

Can the American public afford to be 
satisfied with occasional “wilderness on the 
rocks” plus a few so-called landscape man- 
agement areas where “timber will be man- 
aged to produce a thrifty, healthy forest 
cover that is esthetically pleasing?” Will 
such a philosophy save the goatnut plants, 
the abalones, the countless other as yet 
undiscovered keys to life which remain in 
the natural plant and animal associations 
found in wilderness and perhaps nowhere 
else? Could you explain to your children 
the loss of one of these areas if that loss 
may in fact mean the loss of the key to 
the solution for some serious childhood dis- 
ease—a solution which could have saved the 
hearing of your grandchild—or even his 
life? I couldn't explain this to my chil- 
dren—and I'm not going to have to do so 
if I can help it. 

What then can the citizen do to further 
the philosophy of peaceful stability and 
to help provide a climate in which the sound 
ecological thinking of our biologists can be 
applied in so many critical areas of public 
thought and decision? The members of this 
panel have already covered the usual list of 
ways of reaching a broader audience with 
information which will promote a deeper 
understanding of what we mean by wilder- 
ness and why it’s important. So I'll merely 
try to recap briefly. 

We have to tell our story to, and through, 
the press—but we must make it a vital, liv- 
ing, dynamic story—whether by news stories, 
letters to the editor, or photographs, Tell 
magazines the same story of the importance 
of wilderness to mankind. Seek out the ex- 
amples similar to mine. And make our pro- 
gram live in the organizations in which we 
belong—the PTA's, the women’s. groups, the 
churchs, service clubs, youth groups, and 
the like. Use radio-TV, hearings, exhibits, 
and tell our story to Congressmen and the 
administrative agencies. 

With all the accomplishments of nan in 
the space age, with manned spacecraft cir- 
cling the earth and all our accomplishments 
in subduing the earth to our needs, we need 
to retain full respect for the life force, the 
genetic reservoir that made each of us pos- 
sible, and all our parts—of the force that 
brought about all we live with on earth. We 
must keep that respect—and we must com- 
municate the urgency of keeping it. With 
that reverence for life will come a respect 
for wilderness, and assurance that enough of 
it will be preserved to prevent the genetic 
reservoir from being silted in and destroyed. 

As I said at the outset, in the last analysis 
man acts to preserve himself. He acts in his 
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own self-interest. It’s our job, therefore, to 
show our friends, our leaders of thought and 
of action that all mankind is involved in 
these islands of wilderness. Man is tinker- 
ing with his environment; and the absolute 
requirement of intelligent tinkering, as Aldo 
Leopold pointed out, is to save all the parts. 
Wilderness is the place for their safekeep- 
ing—the essential place—the necessity. 

Our concern for wilderness is not just a 
quixotic concern. More and more we're 
learning the truth of what Thoreau said 
more than a century ago: "In wildness is the 
preservation of the world.” 


Philippine War Damage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope there will be early floor 
action on the new bill, H.R. 11721, pro- 
viding for payment by the United States 
of the $73 million in Philippine war 
claims still outstanding. The bill was 
reported out favorably yesterday by the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
is now awaiting a rule. In my opinion 
the action of the House in rejecting the 
original bill offered for this p was 
ill considered and extremely detrimental 
to our foreign relations in southeast 
Asia. The only sure way to repair this 
damage is by swift action on the new 
legislation. In this connection, Mr. 
Speaker, I call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following editorial from 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun 
for Tuesday, May 15: 

Not Aw—A Just DEBT 

Most of the damage to Philippines prop- 
erty during World War II was done by 
American bombers, warships and artillery 
units in the successful effort to drive out 
the Japanese. 

The total damage was adjudicated by a 
United States-Philippines Commission at the 
approximate amount of $473 million. 

But no commission today could possibly 
assess the damage to the good will of Fili- 
pinos caused by the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives action last week in rejecting $73 
million in claims still outstanding. 

Some measure of those ruffied feelings, 
nationwide in the Philippines today, is ob- 
servable by two portentous developments: 
Cancellation of President Macapagal's state 
visit to America and a shift in the Philip- 
pines’ national holiday from July 4 to June 
12. > 


Filipinos for 17 years had rejoiced in shar- 
ing a national anniyersary with the United 
States, on the date we granted them inde- 
pendence with the utmost good will and 
blessings. But the new date chosen sig- 
nificantly marks their separation from 
Spanish rule, in 1898. That disrespectful 
gesture undoubtedly reflects the depth of 
their emotions. 

The House vote of 201-171 against the 
Philippines war claim bill has set us back 
& half century in our relationship with our 
strongest Asian ally. 

But fortunately in this case the widening 
rift can be speedily reduced—if the new bill 
introduced yesterday is promptly passed by 
& more reflective House. This is no foreign- 
aid measure, It is a just debt. If we do 
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not pay it, the pledged word of the United 
States will perilously decline not only in 
the Philippines but in all free Asia, This 
is much legislation of top priority: 


Junior Colleges in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, for almost 
10 years, one of the outstanding citi- 
zens of southern New Jersey has been 
one of the foremost proponents of com- 
munity colleges giving 2-year courses of 
further education in a junior college 
after high school. He is Rabbi Martin 
M. Weitz, a highly articulate and sea- 
soned world traveler, in addition to be- 
ing a foremost religious leader and au- 
thor of the Atlantic City area. 

It now appears that his endeavors are 
reaching fruition in the passage an 
signing into law, a bill authorizing 
counties in New Jersey to establish such 
2-year colleges. I have tried to aid this 
attainment down through the years wher 
called upon by Rabbi Weitz, so I fee 
some of his great joy in this partial ful- 
fillment. ~ 

With the support of Senator Frank 5- 
Farley and Assemblyman Albert S. Smith 
and Benjamin Rimm, the bill was p 
by the New Jersey Legislature and signed 
into law by Governor Hughes on 
13, 1962. 

The story is best told by an article in 
the Atlantic City Press by Gary Shen- 
feld, a staff writer, as follows: 

JUNIOR COLLEGES IN New JERSEY 

Rabbi Martin M. Weitz, president of the 
interim board of trustees, of the proposed 
Community College of Southern New Jersey: 
revealed this week that a Junior college may 
open its doors to students here in Septem” 
ber of 1964. 

The projection is that the budget of 196 
will provide allocations for its opening: 
“Our plans call for a victory luncheon in 
fall at the convenience of Gov. Richard 
Hughes,” he said. 

This victory took Dr. Weitz and an educ®” 
tion-minded committee almost 8 years 
achieve—yet the battle is still on. 

A bill permitting counties to establish 2. 
year colleges was approved by the New Jersey 
Assembly 56-0 Monday and sent to the so 
ate. The Senate is expected to pass th 
measure and Governor Hughes has indicated 
he won't hesitate to sign the legislation in 
to law. 

The bill provides for two referendums. 

Under the bill, the State Board of Educ” 
tion would pay up to 50 percent of the con- 
struction costs of approved projects and pay 
one-third, or $200 a year per student, to 
operational costs. 

The bipartisan bill would become effective 

July 1, 1963, the beginning of the next budge 
year. 
Rabbi Weitz said that the area's com? 
munity college would be located on a 200° 
acre site, near Oakcrest Hight School, do- 
nated by Hamilton Township and accepted 
by the State Department of Education. 

Area high schools, the Federal Aviation 
Agency's National Aviation Facilities 
mental Center, Pomona, Southern New Jersey 
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Development Council, chamber of commerce, 
te business and industry are interested in 
Proposed institution as a place where 
their students can further their education 
ar where their employes can lear more pro- 
Aciency in their technical skills. Older im- 
ent-minded persons will be able to 
ll in specialized credit and noncredit 
Courses at various levels. 
Youths who leave this coastal area after 
hgh school to seek higher education will 
ve an educational oasis in their back 


the spring of 1959, a survey titled 
peecommendations and Suggestions for the 


x Community College for Southern 
ew Jersey,” 


munity and 2-year education for the State 
Department of Education. 
two g to the results of that survey, 
aly Curriculums might be made available— 
beral arts program, plus a secretarial and 
termine! curriculum that would be both 
and transfer in nature. 
The liberal arts program will be terminal 
students desiring a 2-year experience in 
bel studies in order to improve them- 
Ves culturally, It would be a transfer 
for students preparing for an ad- 
canted Standing towards earnings a bac- 
ureate degree. 
The secretarial science program would be 
— terminal. But the general busi- 
Curriculum would be both terminal and 
transfer, Terminal fot students desiring to 
Dosi themselves for semi-professional 
Bo ‘tions in the field of business. Transfer, 
Students planning to transfer with ad- 
Ances standing to a program leading to a 
baccalaureate degree in the field of business. 
à This Survey includes recommendations for 


tration, curriculum, faculty, library, 
— personnel services, 


t Weitz explained that $3,500 has been 
hey ned by the Board of Freeholders for a 

feasibility study that will bring the old 
vite! ny. to date and may recommend in- 
Other counties in south Jersey to 
Participate, if 


business and 


unity college legislation is passed. It 
Dr. Weitz declared, that the survey 
later this month and will conclude 
me victory luncheon. 
Will be conducted under the sponsorship 
Atlantic County Board of Freeholders’ 
zena tion Committee, the interested citi- 
date Eroup that has brought the results, to 
Petvision ote pitted shone ce and su- 
0 Guy V. Ferrell, re 
the State y representing 


Board Director Howard F. Haneman has 
imire ori on the current education 
ttee, John J. McCarty, Ventnor, is the 
v man, and Irving A. Lilienfeld, Pleasant- 
8 Mike Fiore, Atlantic City, are the 
members. 
1954, a group calling itself the Citizens 
nnial Committee on Adult Education 
ang Atlantic City, sparked by Rabbi Weitz 
of aX, Lewis Webster Jones, then president 
tite Utgers University, published a survey 
Atlan “Towards a Community College for 
The City and Vicinity.” 
Dean Rutgers sponsors for this survey sent 
iyi, Ernest E. McMahon of the extension 
an on, and Dr. Max Wolff, consultant, to 
4 cen for the field work. 
tim, bea! citizens’ committee that devoted 
Dub to the project included: John S. Adams, 
Usher of the Press; Joseph I. McDonell, 
Presiqns © Haddon Hall; Elwood F. Kirkman, 
Walter of the Boardwalk National Bank; 
Baseen W. Clark, Jr., Lentz D. Gold, Alfred 
tem. representing the resort’s school sys- 
Bener aroe Mendelsohn, vice president and 
Miting, Mee of the Press; and A. J. 


Mrs. Russell F, Barker; W. M. Bart- 


co iis new survey will begin the moment the 
eh 
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lett, Ezra Bell, J. Howard Buzby, C. Morris 
Cain, Bayard L. England, Charles P. Jeffries, 
Theodore H. Kendall, Dr. Edward R. Knight 
(Oxford Academy), John Thomas Lindberg, 
Albert A. Marks, Jr., H. H. Melvin, Mrs, 
Katheryn Reese Morgan, Nathaniel Lee Per- 
Kins, Miss Jessie L. Rowley, resort librarian, 
and Irving T. Spivak. Others added to this 
original unit include: Samuel Gillingham; 
Wm. Cowart, Jr., Mark Braymes, Arthur Broll, 
Harry Cassman, Louis Cunningham, Stanley 
Fink, Hon. Vincent S. Haneman, Dr. Robison 
D. Harley, George Geisenger, Dr. John Mc- 
Quade, Mrs. Matthew Molitch, Howard H. 
Melvin, Hon. George Naame, Rev. Oran Pres- 
ley, Max C. Schrank, Mrs. Thelma Sharp, Dr. 
George Godfrey, and Henry A. Budde. 

In the fall of 1954, an extension division 
was tried locally. Courses included, accord- 
ing to the survey, were demanded by the 
public. Approximately 250 students en- 
rolled at the Central Junior High School, 
but after a year the courses were exhausted— 
proving that an extension here cannot oper- 
ate on its own. 

After many years of trying to work from 
the top down on the junior college proj- 
ect, Weitz contacted the Greater Atlantic 
City Chamber of Commerce and a series of 
luncheons were held to push a local college 
by widening interest and raising money. 

The final step toward that goal, it is 
hoped, came March 23, when Governor 
Hughes told delegates from 10 counties, 
called by its chairman, Dr. Weitz, in Tren- 
ton, that he anticipates legislative passage 
of a community college or county college 
bill. 

Representing Atlantic County and pro- 
posed community college of southern New 
Jersey were: George , of Prudential 
Insurance Co., and president of the South- 
ern New Jersey Development Council; Walk 
Clark, Atlantic City Chamber of Commerce 
president; Col. William Cowart, vice presi- 
dent of the proposed area community col- 
lege; John J. McCarty, chairman of the col- 
lege project for the Atlantic County Board 
of Freeholders; Mrs. Gloria Klotz, chairman 
of the chamber of commerce education com- 
mittee; Henry Budde and Frank Griendling, 
representing NAFEC; Dr. Weitz; and Mark 
Braymes of the chamber. 

Weitz has reported in the past that 
NAFEC at Pomona indicated its willing- 
ness to turn over more than 170 students, 
enrolled in courses at its school, to the pro- 
posed college for training. He added that 
surveys reveal that from 200 to 300 students 
could enroll annually. 

Last year, two distinguished educators 
commented on community colleges here: Dr. 
Mason W. Gross, president of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, told a Rotary Club luncheon that a 
community college would provide more op- 
portunities for area people to get a higher 
education at a time when both State and 
private colleges are badly overcrowded. 

“A college education is no longer a 
luxury,” he said, “because in the modern 
economy only well-educated persons can 
hold good jobs. This goes for the armed 
services, as well as industry and agriculture. 

“Despite the miltions of unemployed,” 
he asserted, “there is a shortage of trained 
people. The untrained ones are out of 
work.” 


Speaking before an Ayoda Club meeting 
here, Dr. Henry McGee, principal of Oakland 
(Calif.) High School, said a junior college 
with an enrollment of 500 brings to its com- 
munity the equivalent in business of a half- 
million dollar industrial payroll. 

McGee revealed records compiled at the 
University of California showed that junior 
college transfers did just as good work there 
as students who started their freshman year 
at the university. 

“One of the advantages of junior, or com- 
munity colleges,” he commented, “is they 
give the students who loafed their way 
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through high school, and weren't accepted 
by a college, a second chance to further 
their education.” 

On Monday, April 30, 1962, the Assembly 
of New Jersey Legislature voted 50 to 0 in 
favor of a revised junior college bill. On 
Monday, May 7, the New Jersey Senate ap- 
proved such bill 18 to 0. On Monday, May 
14, at 3 p.m., the Governor of New Jersey, 
Richard J. Hughes, signed the bill, and Rab- 
bi Weitz was among those who were invited 
to see the final stroke in a dream come true 
after many years, 


Let’s Look at the Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, numerous in- 
accurate statements have been made in 
connection with the current controversy 
on the U.S. foreign trade policy. I am 
therefore introducing into the RECORD 
a series of factual items from Let's Look 
at the Facts,” prepared by the Trade Re- 
lations Council of the United States, 122 
East 42d Street, New York City: 

Ler’s LOOK aT THE Facts 

The contention: More U.S. jobs are won by 
exports than are lost to imports. 

Who said it? The President's message to 
Congress, January 25, 1962—"Several hun- 
dred times as many workers owe their jobs 
directly or indirectly to exports as are in 
the small group * * * who might be ad- 
versely affected by a sharp increase in im- 
ports.“ U.S. Labor Department (as reported 
in the New York Times, January 26, 1962) — 
“About 3,100,000 workers in the United States 
owed their jobs to the Nations export trade 
($20.7 billion), in 1960, the Labor Depart- 
ment reported today (January 25)." United 
States-Japan Trade Council, 1961— “ * in 
1960 U.S. exports to Japan (worth $1.3 bil- 
lion), were responsible for approximately 
190,000 American jobs.” 

What are the facts? Both the Labor De- 
partment and Japanese computations are 
based roughly on the same ratio of jobs to 
exports. If it is true that $1.3 billion of 
exports sustain 190,000 American workers, the 
implication is that a loss of $1.3 billion would 
idle 190,000 workers. If that is so, then 
it also follows that an increase of $1.3 billion 
in U.S. imports would also idle 190,000 Amer- 
ican workers. Here is the reason: 

U.S. exports are sale of U.S. goods. It takes 
Just as many workers on the average to make 
US. goods whether they are sold in the 
United States or for export. Goods sold in 
the United States can be displaced by im- 
ports from abroad and the same ratio of 
workers to sales would apply. So, it would 
be just as true if the Japanese said that in 
1960 U.S. imports totaling $1.3 billion were 
responsible for depriving approximately 190,- 
000 Americans of their jobs. 

If it is true that 3,100,000 U.S. workers 
owed their jobs to exports in 1960, then 
it is also true that 67 million U.S, workers 
owed their jobs to domestic operations 
(there were 70 million in the 1960 working 
force), and many of these were in industries 
vulnerable to imports. 

For example, there are over 891,000 workers 
in textile mill products and another 1,225,- 
300 in apparel and related products indus- 
tries, about which the President has ex- 
pressed public concern as being threatened 
by injury from imports. 
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What are some other US. industries 
vulnerable to imports? And how many of 
their workers could be adversely affected, 
1961? 


Chemical and allied 
Leather and leather products 
Rubber and misc. plastic products 

(other than tires) 


products 834, 400 
362, 900 


278, 400 


ferrous metals 176, 800 
Electrical industrial apparatus. 172, 600 
Millwork, plywood and related prod- 

VVT 142. 400 
Cutlery, hand tools and general 

CCC 136. 900 
(i eee ee ee a 175, 700 
Electronic components 160, 600 
Scientific instruments, optical goods 

and surgical and dental equip- 

SHOU eae EAR NI ETE ANN 161, 800 
Fabricated structural steel, and 

metal doors, sashes, frame and 

%% ͤ A 156. 500 


Bolts, nuts, screws and certain fabri- 
cated metal products 117, 800 


Source: “Employment and Earnings,” 
January 1962; U.S. Department of Labor. 


The fact is, therefore, the group that 
could be adversely affected by imports 18 
not small, but large. 


Subsidiary question: Does foreign trade add 
to employment? 


U.S. imports and exports 
(total foreign trade). ..-......- 


While it is not true that all the increase 
in unemployment in the 1953-61 period was 
due to increased trade, or even to the net 
rise, in Imports over exports, it is also most 
emphatically not true that increased trade 
prevented unemployment from snowballing. 

The contention: We have a stabilizing ex- 
port surplus. 

Who sald it? U.S. Department of State (in 
“abe’s of Foreign Trade”)—“In recent years 
America’s favorable balance of trade ($20 
billion of exports as compared to $15 billion 
of imports in 1960), has helped offset the 
balance of payments deficit * .“ 

The President’s message to Congress, Jan- 
uary 25, 1962 “* * * the $5 billion export 
surplus which we presently enjoy from our 
favorable balance of trade.“ 

What are the facts? Under Secretary of 
State George W. Ball, in a speech November 
1, 1961, said: “That (merchandise) surplus 
amounted last year to $4.9 billion, or $2.8 
billion if the foreign ald component is sub- 
tracted.” He was thus acknowledging that 
nearly one-half of the surplus, of which his 
Department was boasting, was being given 
away and so earned no dollars at all. 

The actual trade figures for 1960 are: 


Billion 
US. nonmilitary merchandise exports 


Cy! Sa a ae eee 4.7 


Agricultural exports which did not earn 
US. dollars are publicly reported.* For 1960, 
they total $1.5 billion. 


. Department of Commerce, Survey of 
Current Business, December 1961. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Rept. 
No. 84, June 1961. 
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The Department of Commerce notes that 
of the $19.4 billion exports In 1960, $1.8 
billion was “financed by Government grants 
and capital.” This figure apparently includes 
the $1.5 billion of agricultural 

Thus we appear to have the following 
actual situation for 1960: 

Billion 
Apparent export merchandise surplus. $4.7 


Deduct nondollar earning exports..... 1.8 
Resulting export merchandise 
r 2.9 


Even this $2.9 billion surplus (or $2.8 
billion, according to Mr. Ball), contains an 
unknown amount of exports that do not re- 
flect true commercial, dollar-earning trans- 
actions. Some were subsidized by our Gov- 
erment at prices below costs (e.g., wheat), 
some were sold for special credits or loans 
made by our Government. Barron’s, in an 
authoritative article says the surplus “now 
is probably running at less than $2 billion 
per year.” 

Thus, the fact is that we have much less of 
a true merchandise surplus to offset our 
balance-of-payments deficits than our State 
Department contends. 

The magazine, Export Trade, has called 
for a revision of our national statistics to 
indicate how much these “unrequited ex- 
ports” amount to. 

To summarize: The claimed dollar surplus 
of exports over imports (stated by the Treas- 
ury Department in June, 1961, as amounting 
to $4.7 billion), has been described by Senator 
ROBERT S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, as “a fictitious 
figure." In response to a question pro- 
pounded by Senator Harry F. BYRD, of Vir- 
ginia, at a hearing of a Committee on Finance 
of the U.S. Senate,‘ “You mean you included 
value of all the wheat and everything we 
send abroad, for which we get nothing,” As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury Gilmore 
Flues answered, “That is included, sir.” 

Senator Byrp characterized the Govern- 
ment's method of including in the dollar 
value of exports the value of merchandise 
for which the United States does not re- 
ceive dollars, in the following statement: 
“I think it is very deceitful to do this, to 
publish figures on a dollar basis when we 
don't receive any dollars.“ 

The contention: Our productivity offsets 
our high labor costs. 

Who said it? The President's message to 
Congress, January 25, 1962—"* * * once 
artificial restraints are removed, a vast ar- 
ray of American goods, produced by Amer- 
ican know-how with American efficiency, can 
compete with any goods in any spot in the 
world.” 

What are the facts? Here the compara- 
tive average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing in selected countries for recent years: 


[n U.S. dollars] 
Earnings 
Country Earnings | plus fringe 
benefits 

2s 28% 
anada... 12.03 12. 48 
1.02 1. 18 
80 1.00 
8⁰ 2 
West Germany *. aS -63 -82 
C 87 77 
. NE repens ae -44 -82 
122 T 35 49 
l — — 2 . 33 


In Canadian dollars. 
Adult male workers. 


If it is true that American productivity 
can offset the above differentials, then we 
should see American manufacturers holding 
their world markets against foreign products 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of 
Current Business, December, 1961. 

‘Hearings on H.R. 6611, Senate Finance 
Committee, June 22-23, 1961, pp. 34, 35. 
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made with these lower wages. One way of 
measuring this competition is to see whether 
exports of an American product are holding 
up better than imports of the competing 
foreign product. 

During the decade of the 1950’s the trend 
lines of U.S. exports are more favorable than 
imports in products with low labor content— 
live animals, hides and skins, furs, fodders 
and feeds, nuts, crude synthetic rubber, 
natural gums, resins and balsams, oilseeds 
raw cotton, goat hair, logs, paper base stocks, 
pig iron, aluminum and other nonferrous 
ores. 

During the same period, the trend lines of 
Us. are less favorable than imports 
in products with high labor content—leather 
manufactures, fur manufactures, cotton 
manufactures, products made from man- 
made fibers, steel mill products, metals man- 
ufactures. All kinds of machinery except 
agricultural. All kinds of vehicles except 
aircraft. 7 

Product by product across virtually the 
entire range of trade, wherever labor con- 
tent is high US. products have lost position 
in export-import trade. Plainly without 
even the present import duties to partially 
offset the labor cost differential, U.S, prod- 
ucts with high labor content would be still 
less able to complete pricewise in this market. 
In the absence of an adequate escape claus? 
procedure, not only will growth to provide 
new employment be prevented, but loss of 
present employment and collapse of U.S 
wage standards is a foreseeable consequence. 

The contention: Lack of tariff-cutting 
authority deprives the U.S. economy of essen” 
tial imports. 

Who said it? The U.S. State Department 
(“A B C's of Foreign Trade“) We could not 
possibly maintain our high levels of pro- 
duction and our standard of living without 
imported raw materials. * * We im 
all our industrial diamonds and tin and 90 
‘percent or more of our ferromanganes®, 
platinum metal, mica, manganese oF 
antimony, cobalt, and chrome ore. In addi- 
tion, we buy from abroad 84 percent of the 
bauxite, 59 percent of the lead, and 55 per- 
cent of thé zinc we need for our indus 
* + + our newspapers buy three-fourths of 
their newsprint from abroad. Im 
are our only source of some foods * * * cof- 
fee, tea, cocoa, and bananas.” 

What are the facts? There are no tarifs 
at all on these imported products cited 
above: Industrial diamonds, tin, platinum 
metal, mica (film and splittings), antimony, 
cobalt, chrome ore, newsprint, coffee, tea 
cocoa, bananas. Tariffs on the other im- 
port cited are: Ferromanganese, $0.008 
pound and 6 percent ad valorem; mica, when 
duitable, 40 percent ad valorem; ese 
ores, $0.0025 per pound; bauxite, 80.50 per 
ton, but temporarily duty free since 1956 bY 
act of Congress; lead, 80.0075 per pound, sub- 
ject to quota since 1958; zinc, $0,006 per 
pound, subject to quota since 1958. 

Thus, the fact is that most of these IM- 
ports, being duty free, cannot be affected DY 
tarif-cutting authority. On most of the 
others special treatment is being made 8° 
cording to express or delegated congressional 
authority. 

The contention: We are worrying too much 
about our gold drain, 

Who said it? The President's speech to 
National Association of Manufacturers, De 
cember 6, 1961—“The United States still 
holds some 43 percent of the free world’s 
monetary gold stock, a proportion far larger 
than our share of its trade and clearly sui 
cient to tide us over a temporary deficl 
period. * * * There is cause for concern, In 
short, but I do not ‘believe there is cause for 
alarm.” 

What are the facts? The American Instl- 
tute for Economic Research cites “the almost 
continuous decrease of the Treasury's gold 
holdings as foreign holders of the increasing 
demand claims on dollars have chosen to en: 
ercise those claims.” AIER notes “the total 
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of such claims remaining unsatisfied has 
Steadily increased until now, January 1962, 
the potential demand claims of foreigners 
on U.S. gold substantially exceed all the gold 

by the Treasury including the portion 
Pledged to the Nation’s banking system as its 
basic reserve.” This situation is illustrated 
by chart above. 

The fact is, therefore, that we cannot afford 
2 ignore the undermining of our monetary 

Oundation, which has been caused by con- 
tinuous deficits in our international balance 

Payments. 

The contention: The United States must 
enact the President's program or it will be 
Unable to adjust to the European Common 
Market. 

Who said it? The President's state of the 
Union message But the greatest challenge 
A all is posed by the growth of the European 
Common Market.” * * e “Will we in this 
Country adapt our thinking to these new 

ts and patterns, or will we wait until 
events have passed us by?” 

What are the facts? 1. The purpose of the 

Common Market is protective. Are 
= to assume that the Market will change 
ts basic purpose? Certainly Mr. Couve de 
Murville, the French Foreign Minister, does 
not think so. He has pointed out that it 
Must preserve its “essential character, which 
is to be European.” In explaining why com- 
Plete free trade was incompatible with the 

on Market, he went on to say: “If the 

m Market had a function and objec- 

tives that were purely economic, then we 

Would be guided solely by a preoccupation 

With efficiency and any larger (free trade) 

System would be desirable, if it were better 
an a purely European system. 

“However, that is not the case, for our ob- 
Jective is first and essentially political. We 
are trying to build a political union. 

“The customs union and the economic 
iu dom are means to attain this end, and that 

What has become clear the moment when 

movements began to enter into reality.” 

We have no assurances that the Com- 
mon Market plans to let in U.S. exports on 
equal terms with its own products. 

3. H.R. 9900 does not require the Common 
Market to reciprocate our tariff reductions 
in kind or in degree, except on tropical agri- 
cultural commodities. 

4. The gross national product of the 
United States is twice that of the European 
Common Market including the United King- 
dom. Thus it is proposed that we would 

our entire market in return for their 

one half as big. 

1 5. It is said that new and flexible author- 
ty is if we are to keep the door 
Of the Common Market open to American 
agriculture, and open it wider still.” The 

t plans of the European Common Mar- 
ket call for as complete agricultural self- 
Sufficiency as possible by 1965. 

6. Their average external tariffs as a per- 
dentage of the value of five classes of im- 
Ports (unweighted) are far higher than ours 

now: Food products, 20.6 percent; raw 

Materials, 6.1 percent; mineral fuels, 17.2 

t; chemical products, 14.5 percent; 
Manufactured goods, 15.3 percent. 

Ours are 12 percent on dutiable imports 
und 7 percent on free and dutiable combined. 
As an indication of good faith, would it not 

reasonable to expect the European Com- 


Mon Market nations to reduce their external 


s to the same levels as ours before the 
g begins? 

7. It is questionable whether free trade 
With Europe would help U.S. exporters. 

A Wall Street Journal article on December 
7, 1961, by Henry Gemmill says—“* * * the 
1 tlantic pricing gap could grow even 
aster under free trade than through 

nism, since it would permit a Euro- 
Pean factory to tackle products for which 
there is as yet no mass demand within the 
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Common Market; it could first wipe up es- 
tablished American demand and take its 
time cultivating customers on its own con- 
tinent. And such a European factory might 
well belong to a U.S. company, of course; 
any corporation would be less than alert if 
it failed to join the stampede.” 

And Mr. Gemmill goes on to say—"An 
America which alters no more than the rule- 
books handed to its customs collectors will 
before long discover the Common Market is 
able to offer to the world prices decisively 
lower than U.S. price tags—and not Just for 
such specialties as bicycles, watches and 
midget autos, but for whole massive cata- 
logs of consumer goods and of wares bought 
by industry, item by item through thousands 
of items.” 

8. Likewise, would it not be reasonable to 
expect the Market countries to foreswear all 
embargoes, quotas, licensing and exchange 
controls against U.S. goods? 

So too, should they not foreswear the prac- 
tice of special taxes such as use taxes and 
equalization taxes which discriminate 

American products? For example, 
a U.S. compact car which sells here for $1,974 
sells for $5,700 in the United Kingdom. 

The contention: A drastic tariff reduction 
is necessary to protect our sales of agricul- 
tural commodities abroad. 

Who said it? The President’s message to 
the Congress on January 25, 1962: “The 
American farmer has a tremendous stake in 
expanded trade. One out of every seven 
farmworkers produces for export * * *. 

“Our farmers are particularly dependent 
upon the markets of Western Europe. Our 
agricultural trade with that area is 4 to 1 
in our favor * *. But new and flexible 
authority is required if we are to keep the 
door of the Common Market open to Ameri- 
can agriculture, and open it wider 
still . > wsp 

What are the facts? In 1960, our agri- 
cultural exports were $4.8 billion. Of this 
amount $1.9 billion was sold for noncon- 
vertible currencies or donated under the 
foreign-aid program, and $1.4 billion sub- 
sidized in one way or another by the Fed- 
eral Government. Thus, of the total of our 
exports, $3.3 billion, or 69 percent, were not 
truly commercial exports, and whether any 
of these $3.3 billions of exports would have 
occurred without Federal payment or subsidy 
is an open question. 

Recent reports from Western Europe indi- 
cate that the Common Market is endeavor- 
ing to reach a major measure of self-suffi- 
ciency by 1965, and we have no reason to 
bank upon their reversal of this. Of course, 
the Market will never reach complete self- 
sufficiency because of the need for tropical 
products, but it can reach self-sufficiency in 
many of the same products which we grow 
here in this country and export, 

As to the exports which are subsidized or 
given away, especially the latter, it is ex- 
pected that these will hold up reasonably 
well. For example, our arrangements with 
Yugoslavia and other countries might be 
described as follows: Upon agreement be- 
tween our Government and Yugoslavia, 
500,000 metric tonS of American wheat are 
to be shipped to Yugoslavia. This wheat is 
valued at approximately $25 million and will 
so appear in Government figures showing the 
dollar value of our exports. The American 
suppliers of this wheat will be paid in dol- 
lars by the U.S. Government. The Yugo- 
slavian Government will make payment in 
dinars (Yugoslavian currency of uncertain 
value), by crediting the purchase price to 
the United States with permission to the 
United States to apply 10 percent to the ex- 
penses of our Government in Yugoslavia. 
The other 90 percent will be given back to 
Yugoslavia as a gift or as a loan which may 
or may not be repaid and on terms which 
practically amount to a gift, 
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These funds are called counterpart funds; 
that is, funds in foreign currency derived 
from the sale of U.S, exports, in this case 
agricultural products, to be expended only 
in the foreign nation. Press accounts indi- 
cate that the United States has offered to 
approve the expenditure of some counter- 
part funds derived from the sale of agricul- 
tural products for research projects to ad- 
vance common knowledge in the social wel- 
fare and maternal-child welfare fields, in- 
cluding the study of methods of treating 
children, ways of improving health services, 
medical care for the aged, juvenile delin- 
quency, credit cooperatives, etc., in Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, and elsewhere, with possible 
inclusion of India. 

It is obyious that in dealing with Yugo- 
slavia, India, Poland, and many other for- 
eign nations, the United States does not need 
to reduce duties on imports in order to in- 
duce these nations to continue to accept gifts 
of exports from the United States, 


Back-Door Approach Inadvisable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Í 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OP WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the largest 
back-door spending proposal of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s 1963 budget was the re- 
quest for $2 billion International Mone- 
tary Fund standby authority to borrow 
from the U.S. Treasury. 

I understand that the House Appro- 
priations Committee does not look kindly 
on this public debt borrowing plan to 
bypass the constitutional provision 
against Treasury withdrawals without 
an appropriation. Consequently, ac- 
cording to the information reaching me 
the plan has been altered and instead 
a direct appropriation for $900 million 
is to be included in an appropriation bill. 

Today’s Wall Street Journal carries 
an editorial which properly criticizes 
back-door spending approach. I 
strongly agree with this newspaper that 
Congress should oppose make-work proj- 
ects and especially so if money borrowed 
from Government trust funds were used 
for this purpose. 

Last session the House clearly indi- 
cated its opposition to any new back- 
door programs. A change in the ad- 
ministration’s International Monetary 
Fund financing procedure would be 
highly desirable. I hope what I hear is 
true and under leave to do so include the 
Wall Street Journal editorial at this 
point: 

Two BILLION DOLLARS THROUGH THE 
Back Door 

It used to be that an administration de- 
siring funds to finance, say, a public works 
program would ask Congress for an appro- 
priation. To be sure, the process often 
seemed a little cumbersome, involving as it 
did committee hearings, debates, and possi- 
bly haggling among Congressmen about 
where the money would be spent. 

But at least that system had the virtue of 
keeping the raising and disbursing of such 
funds within control of the legislative body, 
as the architects of our form of government 
intended. 
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The present administration, however, has 
from time to time been showing some im- 
patience with the orthodox system of financ- 
ing its projects. A case in point is the way 
is has been seeking to obtain funds for the 
$2.6 billion public works bill. 

The administration's bill would authorize 
spending immediately $600 million, appro- 
priated in the usual way, to combat cur- 
rent unemployment. But the administra- 
tion is asking Congress for authority to 
borrow the remaining $2 billion, for use any 
time the President decides the economy 
needs stimulation, from certain Government 
agencies having available funds. From, for 
instance, the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration or the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

From the administration’s point of view 
this is a wonderful scheme. The sum of $2 
billion, for distribution at the President’s 
discretion, could represent a persuasive po- 
litical instrument. 

But from any other standpoint the plan is 
indefensible. The funds of the FDIC and of 
other agencies established to guard citizens 
against loss of their money were never in- 
tended to be frittered away in public works 
boondoggles, And once “borrowed,” what 
assurance is there the money would ever be 
repaid? Such questions explain why the 
bill is having trouble in Congress. 

It is bad enough when appropriated tax 
funds are spent on make-work projects of 
dubious value. It would be infinitely worse 
if money were “borrowed” from Government 
trust funds for that purpose. The least 

can do is to bar the way to any 
attemtps at this sort of back-door spending. 


Summons to Surrender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, there was recently published, under 
what has come to be questionable patron- 
age and parentage, a booklet known as 
“The Liberal Papers.” Comment on this 
booklet and its contents has been wide- 
spread and one of the observers making 
comment on it was the editorial page 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, which 
suggested this document was a sum- 
mons to American surrender.” I believe 
the comments of the Globe-Democrat, 
made in its issue of March 29, give an 
accurate reflection of the ideas which 
are promoted by “The Liberal Papers.” 
For this reason, I am placing the Globe- 
Democrat editorial in the Recorp to 
share it with my colleagues and the 
country: 

Summons TO American SURRENDER—“THE 
LIBERAL PAPERS” 

An incredible document of abject appease- 
ment was published March 16, at the inspira- 
tion of far-left Democrats, some of whom are 
VVV 
men! 

It is called “The Liberal Papers” and is in 
effect a series of proposals to undercut for- 
eign policy of the United States national in- 
tegrity and defense by backing down all 
along the Communist line. 

While written by 12 professors and scien- 
tists, it is sald to have been instigated by 
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Democratic “liberals” in Congress. Editor of 
the volume is Representative James ROOSE- 
vr, a big shot of the leftwinging Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, who. also wrote 
the foreword. 

Among recommendations in “The Liberal 
Papers”: US. recognition of Red China and 
its admission to the United Nations, recogni- 
tion of Communist East Germany, turning 
Berlin over to the U.N., and disarmament of 
West Germany. 

Advocates of supine accommodation among 
the contributors urged America to make 
“unilateral acts” of disarmament, abandon 
our missile bases in Europe, give up Formosa, 
Matsu, and Quemoy, even allow Moscow to 
listen in on our aerlal-warning DEW line 
system. 

Charges by Republican leadership, which 
properly focused stormy attention on this 
document, involve some 22 Congressmen or 
former Congressmen in what was called the 
liberal project said to have inspired this 
thesis on US. retreat. Twelve were named. 

All but one, Congressman Rosert W. Kas- 
TENMEIER, Democrat, of Wisconsin, denied 
there ever was such a project. KASTENMEIER 
issued a formal release about it in April 1960, 
explaining it embraced a group of Congress- 
men, scientists and scholars, joined to 
formulate a “positive political position to 
seck solutions that are not tainted with po- 
litical op’ or false moderation.” 

There is no “moderation” evident in “The 
Liberal Papers,” only wordy retreat. Even 
Representative Roosrvett denied his editor- 
ship of the papers was an indorsement. 

When the liberal project was launched— 
whether it materialized substantially or not, 
it certainly gave rise to “The Liberal 
Papers”—leftwing Democrats in Congress 
wanted to change foreign policy. They were 
not in power then; now Democrats have the 
administration. 

At least three of the men originally iden- 
tified with the liberal project, are now in 
administration policy posts—including 
Chester Bowles, official foreign policy adviser 
to the President. 

Here are excerpts from the papers: 

Chapter 1: “But as the cold war continues, 
it becomes increasingly difficult for decent 
Americans, humane enough to prefer peace 
to an egocentric national honor, to be out- 
spokenly and genuinely anti-Communist.” 

Chapter 2: “We believe the time has come 
when the United States should liberalize its 
restrictive trade policy vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union.” 

Suggestion was the United States “should 
withdraw all forces from Japan and Okinawa 
at the appropriate phase of universal dis- 
armament,” 

Chapter 4: “Atomic testing is not vital to 
American security.” 

Chapter 5: “Cuba is seen as a Communist 
outpost (when there is nothing more Com- 
munist about Castro Cuba than there is 
democratic about Franco Spain.)“ 

tion of Communist China on our 
own initiative would have psychological im- 
pact far beyond its military significance.” 

Chapter 10: “From the military standpoint 
the logic of the above proposals is a drastic 
reduction in NATO's scope a loosening of 
American ties with DeGaulle. Such a posi- 
tion might lead to an eventual neutraliza- 
tion of the whole six-nation area.” 

These are but a few of the suggestions in 
this document of surrender on the install- 
ment plan. If this kind of infection per- 
meates the administration and state policy, 
Khrushchev won't need to bury us—we will 
be shoving ourselves underground. 

President Kennedy has had some harsh 
things to say about right extremists. Here is 
a manifesto of leftist extremism, critically 
more dangerous—because many of its apos- 
tles and kowtow evanglists are now in the 
Government. 
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The Nation has a right to call upon Mr. 
Kennedy to brand the liberal papers the 
blueprint for retreat and gross appeasement 
they blatantly are. 


Administration Fiscal Policies Further 
Deplete Our Gold Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the irre- 
sponsible fiscal policies of the Ke 
administration which call for greater and 
greater Federal spending continue to 
threaten our economy and increase the 
seriousness of the drain on our gold sup- 
ply. The following editorial from thé 
May 16, 1962, edition of the Chicag? 
Tribune notes another failure of the 
President in the economic field: 

Mission Not ACCOMPLISHED 


The gold reserves of the United States 
slipped by another $30 million last week 
bringing the year’s loss to $425 million, Of 
considerably more than at this time last 
year. The balance remaining—$16,465 mil- 
llon—-is the lowest since 1939. 

These figures are noteworthy because they 
show that the outflow of gold continued un- 
abated even after Mr. Kennedy intervened to 
prevent the increase of steel prices. Since 
Mr. Kennedy's avowed purpose in demand- 
ing price stability has been to restore foreign 
confidence in the dollar, maintain our ex- 
ports, and persuade our creditors not to 
gold, something obviously has gone 0 

We have a pretty good idea what we? 
wrong. Steel prices are only one san 
in the dyke against inflation, and while Mr. 
Kennedy has been holding the one sandbag 
in place—by methods which are somewha 
dubious in a land which calls itself a show” 
place of free en we can hear the 
water thundering through the dyke in 
other places. 3 

The best protection against inflation 5 
a sound fiscal policy, and nothing Mr. 2 
nedy can do about steel prices will off 8 
the fact that he has driven the 1962 defici 
to an expected $8 billion, and has ap- 

tly given up hope of balancing 
1963 budget. What he once visualized as $ 
$500 million surplus for next year has 
since vanished; instead, the deficit may be 
as big as this year’s. 

The 1963 deficit is looming larger every 
day partly because Mr. Kennedy and his 
advisers vastly overestimated the revenue 
from taxes and partly because he has Si- 
lowed spending programs to multiply: 
Since the 1963 budget was submitted, the 
proposed added expenses include $695 
lion for fallout shelters, $24 million for the 
Peace Corps, $25 million for the New Y 
World's Fair, $35 million for storm relief 
$600 million for public works, 6197 million 
for a Youth Conservation Corps, $183 m 
for emergency unemployment pay, and 
possible $2 billion to be loaned to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

On top of that, Mr. Kennedy is said fo 
be eyeing the possibilities of a tax cut to 
waylay the recession which, he has now been 
led to believe, is threatening us. A genera! 
tax cut is hardly the way to restore 
dence in the dollar while Government costs 
show not the slightest sign of coming down 
or even standing still. 
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Mr. Kennedy has yet to demonstrate the 
Same vigor against labor, in keeping down 
Wages, as he has against the steel compa- 
Ries in keeping down prices. 

In the face of all this, we can see why 
foreign bankers are less than confident in 
Mr, 3 ability to hold the line on 

ollar, 


What the American Flag Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the West 
Valley Post 158 of the American Legion 
in Los Gatos, Calif., recently sponsored 
an essay contest on the subject, “What 
the American Flag Means to Me” for 

dren up to 17 years of age. 

The winner is Miss Kathleen Harville, 
Who will receive an American flag which 
has flown over the U.S. Capitol. 

In my opinion, Miss Harville's essay is 
& fine example of patriotic American 
Youth. Iam pleased to submit it for the 
attention of the entire Congress: 

Waar THE American FLAG Means To ME 

(By Kathleen Harville) 

To me, the American flag represents many 
things. It means people of all races and 
reeds joined together into a nation. It 
Means democracy and freedom. It means 
People gathering together to worship their 
God in their own way. It means men speak- 

Out and saying what they feel. It is 
People gathering together without the worry 
Of being stopped. The American flag repre- 
ents free people who are able to keep arms, 
Who are free from quartering soldiers, and 

are free from unreasonable search. 

ate guaranteed a trial by jury. It 
Means the right to vote for those who will 
Bovern the land. 

The American flag represents the many 
men who have died for our country in our 

against the other nations of the world. 

flag represents the millions who fought 
Yaliantly for the United States. 

e American flag stands for the unity, 
Courage, and freedom of millions of Ameri- 
People. It stands for 50 States which 
1 united together for the common good. 
t stands for the Thirteen Original States 
Which fought for the independence which 
they have handed down to us as our country 

The American flag means to me a 

Symbol representing a government of the 

People, by the people, and for the people. 

American flag stands for the glorious 

of the United States. It flew over 

Our country in its very beginning and still 

fies over it now. It flew and is still flying 

Over the United States during 8 wars and 35 

sidents. The American flag has grown as 

1 Country has expanded and will remain 

Srever a symbol of the greatest democracy 
the world. ; 

bare American fing flies over land that has 

N here before the flag came into existence. 
ah land consists of great fertile plains, 
Tha ering mountains, and fruitful waters. 
the land contains many natural resources in 
The Way of animals, plants, and minerals. 
p land has changed from hostile, un- 
Plowed land to fertile, crop-producing farms. 

has fed and sheltered many different 
lean for hundreds of years. The Amer- 

flag files over this fertile land. 

The American fiag flew for many years and 
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is now flying over the great democracy of the 
United States. My hope is that the flag will 
always fly over our country to prove to the 
world what a great country is our America, 
and what a great flag we have, 


What the Constitution Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago Mrs. F. A. Parker, editor and 
publisher of the Prentiss Headlight, a 
splendid weekly newspaper published in 
Jeff Davis County, Miss., provided for an 
annual essay award for the best high 
school essay on the subject. What the 
Constitution Means to Me.” ‘This wor- 
thy undertaking was established in 
memory of Mrs. Parker’s late husband, 
Mr. F. A. Parker, former publisher of 
this outstanding weekly newspaper for 
28 years. 

In these United States we are too often 
prone to merely take our privileges and 
liberties for granted. We rarely stop to 
even consider the source of our liberties, 
the U.S. Constitution, which Gladstone 
referred to as the greatest document ever 
placed on parchment. And, too, the 
casual citizen apparently is unaware of 
the assaults being made upon that im- 
mortal document by the pseudoliberals 
of today. Therefore, it is refreshing to 
note that there are those Americans who 
are concerned about the constant ero- 
sion of the Constitution as a result of 
these misguided attacks upon it. 

This year Miss Gail Livingston, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Robert G. Livingston and the 
late Robert G. Livingston, was the winner 
of the essay award. Because of its excel- 
lence, its thought-provoking tenor, and 
its call for a rededication to the Consti- 
tution and its amendments thereto, I 
submit it for the Recorp with my own 
personal congratulations to both Mrs. 
Parker, the sponsor of the contest, and 
to Miss Gail Livingston, for her splendid 
contribution. The essay follows: 

WHAT THE CONSTITUTION MEANS TO ME 

The Constitution of the United States is 
largely responsible for making this country 
great. Essentially, to me, it means liberty, 
and liberty ls the very essence of America. 
Without the Constitution there could be no 
freedom as we have known it. 

Last summer, I stood in a room located in 
the department of archives and history, and 
gazed at the original copy of our Constitu- 
tion. As I stood there, I could not help 
wondering what the framers would think of 
the modern interpretations of their docu- 
ment. Would they be able to say that we 
have kept faith? Or would they shake their 
heads sadly and try to comprehend how so 
many loopholes and interpretations which 
were never meant to be, have been worked 
into the articles. 

The Constitution sets forth as law the in- 
alienable rights indicated in the Declaration 
of Independence. It was meant to be the 
supreme law of the land and to govern the 
actions of all the people. Now another body 
has usurped this honored position once held 
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by the Constitution—the Supreme Court. 
This Court was originally intended to serve 
as interpreter of the Constitution, but the 
privilege has been abused to a ridiculous 
extent in recent years. The Court has be- 
come notorious in the South for its highly 
questionable interpretation of amendment 
15, which states that the right of citizens to 
vote shall not be denied on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. The 


States, however, reserved for themselves the 


right to set qualifications for voters. This 
clause has been outrageously and undeniably 
ignored. The Supreme Court has gone so 
completely overboard in its attempt to en- 
force the 14th and 15th amendments that 
the white people have been discriminated 
against. In fact, the Nation as a whole is 
harmed when voter qualifications are set too 
low. 

The liberals in the U.S. Congress are now 
trying hard to pass the administration's bill 
which would eliminate voter qualifications 
almost entirely. To require only a sixth- 
grade education for voters would be to turn 
our Government over to persons with the 
scanty knowledge of an 11 year old. Voting 
is a privilege, but it Is also a trust and a 
sacred duty. Any Intelligent person who 
sincerely has the welfare of his country at 
heart should be willing to study the Con- 
stitution enough that he will understand the 
full beauty and meaning of its wording. It 
he does not do this and is judged incompet- 
ent as a voter, he should not have the privi- 
lege. I hold that no person, white or colored, 
should be allowed to register if he is not 
qualified. If our standards are lowered in 
this matter, the result will be the downfall 
of the greatest nation on earth. 

Amendment 10 clearly states that the Fed- 
eral Government has limited powers and is 
not to be allowed to do anything which the 
Constitution intended for the States to do. 
The Constitution does not mention educa- 
tion; therefore, it can be logically concluded 
that education should be controlled by the 
individual States. Forced integration is just 
one more example of the Supreme Court's 
taking over in the furisdiction of the sover- 
eign States. 

To my mind, censorship, especially of our 
military speeches, violates the first amend- 
ment, which encompasses our four freedoms. 
When a designated Washington official 
deletes words and phrases from troop in- 
doctrination speeches, which refer to pa- 
triotism, American supremacy, fighting, and 
our enemy, I feel that he is denying that 
speaker one of the most precious freedoms 
of all—that which allows every citizen to 
voice his opinion without fear of persecution. 
Speeches should be checked for accuracy and 
for statements which would undoubtedly 
harm America's prestige, but those officials 
should not refuse to acknowledge the fact 
that America does have an enemy—a very 
real one—and that our men in uniform have 
a right, Indeed an obligation, to know why 
they must fight if necessary, to understand 
the enemy threat, and to learn how to combat 
it. No war, hot or cold, has ever been won 
by an army without a cause worthy of su- 
preme sacrifice. How dare they label any 
man, any group, or any speech superpa- 
triotic. There's no such thing. No senti- 
ment is more noble or more just than that 
deep and abiding love for the country which 
only the most valiant among us possess. 

Also expressly violating amendment one is 
the idea that any person or group of persons 
has the right to outlaw prayer and reference 
to God in our public schools. For this coun- 
try, which leaned on God as its democracy 
emerged, to desert Him now in its day of 
prosperity would be to show a disgraceful 
lack of appreciation and loyalty. Prayer is 
not allowed in the United Nations. Are we 
now to forget God completely as a country 
and as individuals? Alas, America, what has 
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happened to the country of our forefathers? 

In closing, let me say that the Constitution 
of the United States of America is still the 
greatest document on earth. If we do not 
immediately reduce the power of the Su- 
preme Court, however, all is lost. That ar- 
rogant body has shamelessly proceeded to 
take over the duty of the Congress, which 
is to make the proper laws for governing the 
United States. The Court does not call its 
proclamations laws; it calls them rulings. 
Nevertheless, they limit our freedom in the 
same way as laws. Nine men now rule this 
Nation. The next step is a dictatorship in 
which one man makes the laws. 

We must wake up. We must gain back 
our freedoms as individuals and as sovereign 
States. We must return the power of mak- 
ing laws to the only body which represents 
the people—our Congress. 

Let us resolve to make America free and 
democratic once again. If we do not, we 
cannot expect the blessing of liberty to shine 
upon us any longer. 


Oklahoma Farmers Union Speaking 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17,1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral weeks ago the Oklahoma congres- 
sional delegation had the privilege of 
hearing a series of outstanding speeches 
by young Oklahomans who had won 
speaking contests sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Farmers Union. 


Among the outstanding high school 
students who participated in the OFU 
contests, and won honor for their com- 
munities, were Miss Jayne Floyd and 
Miss Kendall Harrell, both of Chelsea, 
Okla. 

The talks given by these two attrac- 
tive young ladies were a real credit to 
them, to their families and to the splen- 
did community which they call home. 


Because these speeches afford a splen- 
did example of the thinking of young 
Americans today, they are made a part 
of the Record at this time: 

Four-H: How It PROMOTES GOOD COMMUNITY 
Livinc < 
(By Miss Jayne Floyd) 

America is threatened today by commu- 
nism. The hope of America les in its great 
voluntary organizations which perpetuate 
and foster better community living and the 
American way of life through the family- 
type farm—the backbone of democracy. 
May I pause to pay tribute and express my 
appreciation to an outstanding voluntary 
organization—the farmers union—who has 
given me the opportunity to tell you about 
a great voluntary youth organization—the 
4-H Club and how it promotes good com- 
munity living. 

When 4-H Clubs were established in our 
counties and in our schools, it enlarged the 
pattern of opportunity for farm boys and 
girls. Through our 4-H Club propects we are 
trained to be progressive individuals who 
take an active interest in the affairs of our 
community, participate activily in social af- 
fairs, and our homes and mode of dress are 
as modern as those of our city friends. 

Who cut the new pattern of progress for 
the family farmer and his children? The 
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farmers union—dedicated to the advance- 
ment of the family-type farm—its spokes- 
man and champion. The objectives of the 
farmers union put education first, coopera- 
tion second and legislation third. Our par- 
ents, guided by the farmers union, began to 
work together to build better communities, 
to promote legislation favorable to agricul- 
tural leadership, and interest in technical 
training and a love for the freedom and the 
joy of living on the family-type farm, mod- 
ernized by the REA. 

How does our 4-H Club contribute to this 
progressive family farm pattern and pro- 
mote good community living? A quick re- 
view of 4-H entrees in the Tulsa State Fair 
this October will give one an idea of what 
we achieve in our club projects. There 
were both team and individual entrees in 
crop judging, soil and water conservation, 
home grounds beautification, poultry judg- 
ing, livestock judging and dairy judging. 
There were individual entrees in home dem- 
onstration, the farm-home electric division, 
wildlife conservation, insect and leaf col- 
lections, and woodcraft. Corn, small grains, 
grain sorgums, foliage, legumes, honey and 
fruit were exhibited. Of course, livestock, 
dairy and poultry entrees found 4-H'ers well 
represented. 

Yes, we're taught attractive grooming, the 
art of cooking, gracious living and entertain- 
ing. We value the soil—agreeing with Louis 
Bromfield, that “as soils are depleted, hu- 
man health, vitality and intelligence go with 
them.” We are shown the scientific ap- 
approach to farming and raising of farm 
animals and how to make the best use of 
Willie Wired Hand and his REA—all of 
which contributes to good community living. 

Nor is our scholastic training neglected. 
Through good grooming contests we learn 
poise; and through speech contests such as 
this, sponsored by the farmers union, we 
train for community leadership. 

Our 4-H programs teach us faith in God, 
faith in America and faith in the family- 
type farm for the preservation of free en- 
terprise. 

It is up to us—the 4-H Club members— 
to perpetuate the family-type farm—the 
backbone of American Democracy. 

Let us accept the challenge, follow the ex- 
ample of the farmers union—and through 
active membership in the -H Club and the 
farmers union continue to promote good 
community living. 


Tre FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA 
(By Miss Kendall Harrell) 


Madam Chairman, ladies and gentiemen, 
we, the youth of America, are vitally con- 
cerned with the challenges of our future, 
the world today, and more directly with our 
American way of life. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
tell you about the Future Homemakers of 
America and how it promotes good com- 
munity living. 

When I first joined FHA, its name alone 
was a challenge to me. Take each word 
separately and linger on its meaning: 

Future: The vast and extensive unknown. 
That which lies just ahead waiting for you 
to enter. 

Homemakers: The ones upon whom the 
responsibility lies to develop the values, 
freedom, initiative, and self-discipline in the 
family. 

America: It’s not only your home of free- 
dom but it’s the only country upon the face 
of the earth whose citizens have the op- 
portunity to develop and preserve their 
freedoms through organizations such as ours. 

The FHA is a national organization for 
girls which impresses upon the hearts and 
minds of its members the great importance 
of preparation for the future. 

Thus, we agree with our former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, when he stated: “The 
rapidly changing times in which we live 
make it incumbent for us to do everything 
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we can to plan ahead and to see that we pre- 
pare today’s children well for life in tomor- 
row's world.” 

But, where shall we begin? 

John H. Fischer, dean of Teachers College 
at Columbia University, made the statement: 
“When the homelife of a person is sound 
and wholesome he is able to deal with quite 
serious inadequacies in other situations. 
But if his homelife is weak or harmful, the 
effect of even the best work by other agen- 
cies is quite seriously diminished.” 

Thus, our question is answered. We, the 
FHA shall begin within the family, Each 
girl makes her own home her individual 
project to pattern it after the farm-type 
home. For it is this type of home, whose 
members are willing and cooperative, that 
make up the truly American communities 
of our Nation. 

But, she can only achieve her great goal 
by fulfilling the FHA objectives. The first 
one is— 

To develop our potential abilities. Through 
FHA programs and projects hidden talents 
and skills are exposed and developed, which, 
when yielded to God, can be used for the 
bettering of our homes and communities. 

Secondly, to develop a better understand- 
ing of our family members and to contribute 
to their well-being. Many of our FHA pro- 
grams, which are centered around family 
problems and situations, teach the impor- 
tance of self-denial, But we feel that a 
truly united family is one which worships 
together. 

The third objective is to interpret the 
value of home economics as a basic part of 
our total education. The knowledge of 
home economics will benefit every girl in 
every walk of life. A touch of “hominess” 
is always welcomed in any atmosphere. And 
lastly, to promote good will through getting 
to know our neighbors at home and abroad. 
The most touching and inspirational of all 
FHA projects are those of helping others. 
Whether you are helping a well-known per- 
son of your local community or a stranger 
in 5 land that you will probably never 
meet. 

The Future Homemakers of America is an 
organization that is truly preparing the 
young women of our Nation for leadership 
in tomorrow's communities. 

How? By giving them the opportunity now 
to participate in the many worthwhile 
projects of today’s communities. 

It is the women that set the standards. 
You may turn through the Bible and find 
this true. 

It is easy to see that when women throw 
down the torch of righteousness, and 
justice—dignity, decency, inspiration, and 
idealism—communities suffer. 

The founders and leaders of the FHA 
realize this, and the FHA girl realizes that 
temptation is waiting for her and the other 
members of her home and community. Will 
she yield? 

No. Not with the guiding- hand of the 
FHA. Our organization believes as 
Bible instructs—"Train up a child in the 
way he should go; and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” 


The Confectionery Industry in 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, for several 
weeks the House Committee on Ways 
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and Means has held hearings on H.R. 
9900, the trade expansion bill, and this 
rtant legislation is now being con- 
Sidered most seriously by that committee 
executive session. Many of us are 
hopeful that our domestic industries will 
Rot suffer by this new program, and I 
feel confident that the members of the 
Committee will work out some satisfac- 
tory legislation. For that reason I sub- 
mit the following letter for the attention 
or the Members of the House, urging 
to protect the American candy in- 
dustry, and others that are quite alarmed 
at the present time. 
New ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., May 15, 1962. 
Hon, THOMAS J. LANE, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Lane: I am writing you 
to ask your support in a matter that is of 
Vital importance to our industry and our 
Company. 

I am referring to HR. 9900 known as the 

Expansion Act of 1962. If this act 
becomes law, it is the fear of our industry 
that the tariff protection which we now have 
and need will be removed and our industry 
Will suffer serious and irreparable harm. 

Why is this so? Let me point out for your 
Consideration a few-facts, with which you 
May already be familiar, but which are the 

for the fear on the part of our industry. 

1. Under the Tariff Act of 1930 the duty 
On both confectionery and sweetened choco- 
late was set at 40 percent ad valorem. This 
has been progressively whittled down to the 
Present rate of 14 percent on confectionery 
&nd 10 percent on sweetened chocolate. Our 
industry has already made very generous 
Concessions to expanded world trade. We 
Can afford to go no further. As a matter of 

we have gone too far already. 

2. While the tariff has been reduced, im- 
Ports of confectionery and sweetened cho- 
Colate have sharply increased. During the 

10 years (from 1951 to 1961) they have 
risen from $5,608,000 (in 1951) to $21,065,- 
203 (in 1961). During the same period con- 
tectionery exports have dropped from $6,297,- 
366 to $4,643,318. This is rapidly becoming 
& one-way, street. The duty on American 
Candy being shipped to European countries 
is in every case higher and, in most cases, 
very much higher than the same countries 

ve to face when shipping to the United 
States. To suggest reducing the slim pro- 
tection which the American candy industry 
Row receives will only compound the injury 
and increase the flow of European candy to 
with consequent loss of jobs of 
American citizens and taxpayers. 

8. Why is the American candy industry 
unable to compete on a fair basis with the 

pean industry? This is a good ques- 

The reasons are largely the result of 
Policies of our own American Government. 
To Mustrate: 

A. The American candy manufacturer 
must pay 214 times as much for his sugar 
as his European counterpart. Refined sugar 
Which is today priced (in bulk) at $9.49 per 
100 pounds in Boston, costs an English 
Manufacturer in London 83.69! As you 
know, this disparity is the result of our Gov- 
ernment's policy of protecting the American 

t and cane grower. 

B. Peanuts are another example. The 
Same peanuts for which our company pays 
20 cents per pound delivered, can be bought 

the oversea manufacturer at 11 cents per 
Pound. Here again, Government price sup- 
Dort policies combined with a tariff policy 
Which virtually excludes peanuts from being 
ee ee 


*London price for export as reported in 
on Public Ledger of February 24, 1962. 
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imported, penalize the American manufac- 
turer when competing with foreign-made 
products. The same applies to almonds 
(two-thirds of the entire American almond 
crop is used by the confectionery industry); 
whole milk powder, creamery butter, and 50 
forth. 

C. In addition to paying much higher 
prices for most of his raw materials, the 
American candy manufacturer pays wages 
which are from 3-to-5 times higher than his 
competitors abroad. The average wage in 
the confectionery industry in this country is 
in excess of $1.90 per hour. Compare this 
with an average wage for the industry of 
34 cents per hour in Holland, 40 cents per 
hour in West Germany, and 54 cents per 
hour In England. 

How can our industry possibly compete 
with European manufacturers on an equal 
basis when faced with these handicaps? It 
just can't be done. 

If H.R. 9900 becomes law, the door will be 
wide open for an ever-increasing flow of Eu- 
ropean candy on the American market with 
a resultant drop in the number of jobs avail- 
able in the industry and more Americans 
going on the unemployment rolls. This may 
not be the intent of the administration, but 
this is what will happen if H.R. 9900 becomes 
law. The record of the last 10 years (with the 
very modest tariff protection the industry has 
had) is clear evidence of what will happen 
should this last degree of protection be 
removed. 

As a Representative in Congress from 
Massachusetts, I am sure you will be inter- 
ested in the following facts: 


FACTS ABOUT THE CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


1. Confectionery manufacturing is one of 
the 10 leading manufacturing industries in 
Massachusetts. 

2. There are 155 manufacturing confec- 
tioners in Massachusetts including 30 manu- 
facturing wholesalers and 125 manufactur- 
ing retailers. 

3. For many years Massachusetts ranked 
first in the manufacturing of candy and still 
is the leading center for packaged chocolate 
candies. 

4. The candy produced in Massachusetts 
has a retail value in excess of $200 million. 

5. Massachusetts produces about 12 per- 
cent of all candy made in the United States 
with only Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New 
York exceeding that percentage. 

6. Capital invested in real estate, ma- 
chinery, inventory, and other assets is in 
excess of $50 million (not including rented 
property which is quite substantial.) 

7. There are approximately 10,000 em- 
ployed in the industry of whom 3,500 are 
men and 6,500 women. 

8. The total payroll is in excess of $25 
million. Wages are in line with prevailing 
rates of other industries, 

9. Massachusetts candy manufacturers use 
millions of dollars of dairy and agricultural 
products produced or processed in part at 
least in Massachusetts: 13,500,000 pounds of 
milk, butter, and eggs; 143 million pounds of 
sugar; 79 million-pounds of corn sirup, 18 
million pounds of peanuts; and 5 million 
pounds of tree nuts. Massachusetts candy 
manufacturers also use vast quantities of 
fruit, flavoring materials from domestic 
sources.and cocoa beans, coconut and other 
products grown in other parts of the world. 

10. On the candy consuming side of this 
Picture, 83 million pounds with a retail sales 
value of $60 million are eaten annually in 
Massachusetts. 

We have tried to present the position of 
the industry in a clear and objective way. 
I hope that you see the justice of our case 
and the need for continued Industry protec- 
tion on the modest basis we currently enjoy. 

However, good wishes are not enough. We 
need your active support. Can we count on 
you to vote against H.R. 9900 and help pro- 
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tect our industry and Massachusetts workers 
against unfair competition. 

I will appreciate hearing from you. Thank 
you, I am 


GEORGE B. KEOUGH, 
Vice President in Charge of Purchasing. 


The Doctrines of Communism—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of America are always interested 
in gathering information about the Com- 
munist menace. It is their belief that 
they can best participate in meeting this 
threat if they are fully informed. I ask 
permission to include in the Recorp the 
first of two addresses given by American 
Ambassador to Mexico, the Honorable 
Thomas C. Mann, on the doctrines of 
communism. 

The address follows: 

AMBASSADOR Mann COMMENTS ON: THE Doc- 
TRINES OF COMMUNISM 

(Following is the complete text of Ambas- 
sador Thomas C. Mann's address given in 
Laredo, Tex., in the commemoration there of 
George Washington's birthday.) 

Today I would like to say a few words 
about the theories and doctrines of commu- 
nism and the historically developments 
which gave rise to them. More specifically, 
I will undertake to compare some of the 
principal tenets of the American revolution 
with some of the principal Communist dog- 


mas, 

In the next few days, I hope to make some 
additional remarks about another aspect of 
communism: How Communists disguise 
their doctrines behind a curtain of words. 


I 
Roots in industrial revolution 


Communist doctrine has its roots in the 
industrial revolution which began nearly 
200 years ago. 

You will recall that in the darkness which 
descended on Europe after the fall of Rome, 
political and economic power was in the 
hands of kings and noblemen. Land, a 
principal source of wealth, was divided be- 
tween them. The right to govern descended 
with the land from generation to generation. 

Most of the people were serfs, bound to the 
land and bound to the service of its owner in 
peace and in war. They accepted an inferior 
status for themselves and for their children 
as an immutable law of nature. 

Industry was limited and consisted of the 
small “cottage” kind managed by skilled 
craftsmen who organized themselves into 
guilds. Those who wished to learn a trade 
were required to apprentice themselves to a 
master. 

This primitive pattern of society was 
changed, suddenly as it were, by the discov- 
ery of machines to replace hand looms in 
the manufacture of textiles; of ways to har- 
ness steampower in industry and transpor- 
tation; of the use of coal in the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel; and electricity and 
the means of its use. Other advances were 
made in industrial engineering and in trans- 
portation and communications. 

Relative abundance 


The industrial age, the age of the ma- 
chine, had arrived and with it mankind 
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had, for the first time, an opportunity to 
produce consumer goods for all the people. 
For the first time, there were prospects 
of raising the masses of people out of their 
misery and into a new world of relative 
abundance. 

For the nobility, the arrival of the ma- 
chine age meant the beginning of the end 
of their power and wealth. 

For the peasant om the land, it meant 
large-scale migration to new, mushrooming 
factory und mining towns unprepared to re- 
ceive them. It meant working for whatever 
wages were offered, often at below sub- 
sistence levels. It meant chronic unem- 
ployment, child labor, long working hours 
in inhuman working conditions. It meant 
miserable housing, poverty, disease, and 
despair. 

For governments, the age of the machine 
created an urgent need to reform systems 
and doctrines so as to be able to cope with 
new political, social and economic problems 
in a society suddenly grown complex. Eco- 
nomics was in its infancy yet new fiscal and 
monetary policies had to be devised. The 
problem of the cycle of “boom and bust” 
which seemed to plague all economies had 
to be solved if steady economic growth and 
stability in levels of employment were to be 
achieved. There was an urgent need to de- 
vise means to prevent a growing disparity in 
the income of the few rich and the many 
poor—to achieve a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the national income. 

For the few who had the capital to bulld 
factories and expand them, to open mines 
and exploit them, it meant mushrooming 
fortunes. For them it also meant a new po- 
litical power based not on social position or 
ownership of land but on industry and 
commerce. 

All of these developments set the stage for 
revolution. Changes in political, economic 
and social practices were both desirable and 
inevitable. The only real question was the 
direction they would take. 


1 


By 1776— before the industrial revolution 
had reached its full momentum—our own 
Revolution had already been launched. Its 
immediate aim was to safeguard and expand 
for our people the liberties which the com- 
mon man had so slowly and painfully won 
from his masters, It therefore radically al- 
tered the old political order through the 
creation of constitutional and representative 
government all of whose powers were derived 
from the people. 

A new principle 

Our political system was grounded on the 
simple premise that the people could not 
only be trusted to govern themselves but 
they could also be trusted to debate and 
decide what changes should be made so 
as to bring about the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to one of his 
contemporaries, described this principle in 
these words: 

“We both consider the people as our chil- 
dren and love them with parental affection. 
But you love them as infants whom you 
are afraid to trust without nurses; and I 
as adults whom I freely leave to self- 
government.” 

Another eminent revolutionary theorist, 
James Wilson, expanded on this principie. 
He maintained that the people rather than 
the state were the masters. It was the 
people who had the right to elect their rep- 
resentatives and to depose them when they 
were unfaithful to their trust. He con- 
ceived of the state as: “* * * a complete 
body of free, natural persons, united to- 
gether for their common benefit; as having 
an understanding and a will; as deliberating, 
resolving and acting; as possessing interests 
which it ought to manage; as enjoying rights 
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which it ought to maintain; as lying under 
obligations which it ought to perform.” 
Eradication of injustices 

While our revolution was initially political 
in character, its doctrines of freedom and 
equality based on the dignity and inalien- 
able rights of the individual opened the 
way for eliminating the economic and social 
injustices which came with the industrial 
revolution. It was based on the premise 
that if the people are given power they can 
be depended on to look after their inter- 
ests. This premise has been proven sound 
by history. Reform did come, political re- 
form, social reform, and economic reform. 
They continue unabated to this day. 


Old values retained 


But our revolution did not seek to destroy 
the existing social and economic system. 
On the contrary it recognized the value of 
Christian ethics in man's relationship to 
man and in international relations. It 
sought to conserve what was good in these 
systems and to change what was bad, 

Our revolution moreover did not seek to 
cast the mind and spirit of man into a mold 
of total and absolute conformity. Rather 
it sought to free the mind and spirit of 
man so that he could continue his age-old 
search for a more perfect truth, so that he 
could continue to learn from experience, to 
improve, to change, to progress. This cardi- 
nal principle of our revolution was expressed 
by Thomas Jefferson in these words: “I 
have sworn, on the altar of God, eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 

111 


Another kind of revolution was proposed 
by Karl Marx, a Cerman philosopher who 
lived in Western Europe between 1818 and 
1883. Marx’ ideas were later interpreted 
and expanded by Lenin. In the com 
of the principles of our revolution with 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine are to be found 
the principal issues which today divide the 
free world and the Sino-Soviet bloc. 


Bread alone existence 


First, Marx and Lenin thought that the 
only reality was material. This idea needs 
to be better understood by us. It means 
they ascribed no value to the spirit or the 
dignity of man, that they believed man does 
live by bread alone. It means that no value 
is given to ethics, to charity. Listen to the 
words of Lenin: “When people talk to us 
about morality we say: For the Communist, 
morality consists entirely of compact united 
discipline and conscious mass struggle 
against the exploiters. We do not believe in 
eternal morality and we expose all fables 
about morality." 


Old values jettisoned 


This thesis is in basic and fundamental 
conflict with our principle that human dig- 
nity is worthwhile and that the individual 
has certain inalienable rights. On this en- 
compassing concept of the absolute import- 
ance of the material rest other concepts of 
Marx and Lenin to which I will now refer. 

Second, Marx and Lenin differed from our 
principles in that they did not trust the 
people to govern themselves—to decide for 
themselves which reforms would achieve the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

Hence, instead of democracy they proposed 
dictatorship. They proposed not even a dic- 
tatorship by the majority of the people but 
a dictatorship of the proletariat defined in 
Marxist doctrine to mean the minority who 
work for wages, particularly in the mines 
and in the factories. The small farmer, the 
student, the white-collar worker, the intel- 
lectual, the businessman, the professional 
man are, in Marxist-Leninist theory, ex- 
cluded from the term “proletariat” When 
Communist doctrine condescends to refer to 
these social groups at all, it refers to them 
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collectively as the “toiling masses“; no pro- 
vision whatever is made for their participa- 
tion in government. 

Marxist-Leninist theory recognizes two 
kinds of democracies. One is “bourgeois,” 
defined as all those whose economic systems 
permit employers of labor to own means of 
production. The other is “socialist,” defined 
as all those patterned after the Soviet Union. 
In neither definition does the quality of free- 
dom which individuals enjoy nor the degree 
of their participation in government deci- 
sions have any relevancy. 

This is a fair summary of the theory- 
Now let us look for a moment at the practice. 

The proletariat—the factory worker and 
the miner—are used, as theory says they 
should be, in the first violent and bloody 
stages of revolution. But once the party 
apparatus is firmly in power, there is no 
instance in all history where the proletariat 
has actually had any voice in government. 

Also used to prepare the way for the over- 
throw of constitutional and parliamentary 
institutions and to participate in the violent 
stages of revolution are individuals from all 
social groups, who, rightly aspiring to the 
correcting of social injustices, have been de- 
luded into thinking that they are doing good 
for their people when they turn them over 
to the tender mercies of a Communist dicta- 
torship, 

Modern-day dinosaur 

It is difficult to believe that these people 
really understand that they themselves are, 
in Communist doctrine, marked for extinc- 
tion. Communism devours its own chil- 
dren. But it first destroys not only the op- 
position but all those who are considered to 
be potential opposition because they might 
have an independent thought of their own. 
In Communist theory, refusal to submit to 
the discipline of the party, is to be guilty of 
deviationism, the most serious of all Com- 
munist crimes, Gratitude for help given to 
Communists in difficult times is, in Com- 
munist doctrine, not a virtue. In ‘Com- 
munist theory, the only virtue, the only end, 
is to gain power for the party and then to 
hold it permanently, and exclusively. The 
means by which this is accomplished are un- 
important. 

It is the Communist Party which actually 
rules or, more precisely, a very small group 
at the top of the party hierarchy and some- 
times, as in the case of Stalin, only one man. 

A chosen elite 

Membership in the party is, of course, bY 
invitation only. But although party mem- 
bers constitute only a small fraction of the 
population, a Communist government is al- 
ways a party government, a Communist 
army is always a party army, a Communist 
state always a party state. Party members 
occupy all important government positions. 
They are the only ones who have and exer- 
cise power. They are the new lords and 
nobles. They are the new ruling class. 

Tyranny unlimited 


They exercise more power than any aris- 
tocracy of the Middle Ages because they con- 
trol all property, tangible and intangible, real 
and „agricultural and industrial. 
Since individuals under their control have 
no property and no possibility of producing 
wealth of their own, they have no resources 
with which to oppose tyranny. This monop- 
oly of the “means of production” is an ef- 
fective means of crushing all opposition—of 
depriving the people of what Jefferson re- 
ferred to as the “right of revolution.” 
is the central reason why no country on 
which communism has fastened itself has 
ever even temporarily regained its freedom 
against the wishes of its rulers. 

The Communist ruling class is more ruth- 
less than the old aristocracy because it 15 
without ethics and charity. Every Commu- 
nist revolution has been written in the blood 
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Of its people. Every Communist regime has 
n built on the bones of its people. 
Citizens rights nonexistent 
The point which I wish to stress here is 
t the acceptance of Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine and practice inevitably and auto- 
Matically means the loss of all of the rights 
Of the Individual so slowly and painfully ac- 
Quired through the ages. It means a return 
to semifeudal tenets: All industry and all 
d belong to the crown; the people are 
d to a particular Industry or farm se- 
lected for them by their rulers. It means re- 
turn to serfdom under a new set of masters. 
It signifies the betrayal of the basic prin- 
elples written into the constitution of every 
republic. 


Empirie reappraisal out 


Third, Marxist doctrine differs from our 
Revolution in that it sets up a new kind 

tyranny over the mind of man. Marx 
Wrote, and Communists still claim, that his 
OCtrine was the only scientific explana- 
tion of events past and to come. The doc- 
trine claims there Is no possibility of error 
in it, that it is the alpha and the omega 
Of all truth that it brings all reality, past, 
Present, and future, into one complete frame. 

I suppose one should not be too surprised 
that one man should claim to have a mo- 
Nopoly on truth, that he should believe 
Mankind has nothing more to learn from 
*Xperience and meditation, that the human 
Mind should be cast into a 19th century mold 
of dogmatism. But it seems Incredible that 
any intelectual of our day and time would 
accept this as either noble or true. 

Djilas is one of the most eminent theorists 
In the Yugoslay Communist movement. I do 
Rot agree with everything he has written. 
But he knows communism in theory and in 
Practice and his descriptions of Communist 
tyranny over the mind are accurate and 
graphic: 

“A citizen in the Communist system lives 
oppressed by the constant pangs of his con- 
Sclence, and the fear that he has trans- 
Fressed. He is always fearful that he will 
have to demonstrate that he is not an enemy 

Socialism * . 


. “The school system and all social and in- 
tellectual activity work toward this type of 
havior. ‘From birth to death a man is 
Surrounded by the solicitude of the ruling 
Party, a solicitude for his consciousness and 
his conscience. Journalists, ideologists, paid 
Writers, special schools, approved ruling ideas 
And tremendous material means are all en- 
and engaged in this ‘uplifting of so- 
Cialism* In the final analysis, all newspapers 
are official. So are the radio and other simi- 
T media.” 
* * . * * 


Boundless fanatic zeal 


“These oligarchs and soul savers, these 
Vigilant protectors who see to it that hu- 
Man thought does not drift into criminal 

Ought or anti-Socialist lines; these hold- 

of obsolete, unchangeable and immutable 

le have retarded and frozen the intel- 
tual impulses of their people. They have 

a ought up the most antihuman words 
Pluck from the human consciousness’'—and 
505 according to these words, just as if they 
ere dealing with roots and weeds instead 

Man's thoughts. 

* * > * * 


“On the one hand, the Ideological dis- 
eriminatlon in Communist systems aims at 
Prohibiting other ideas; on the other, at im- 
Posing exclusively its own ideas. These are 

wO most striking forms of unbelievable, to- 

“tyranny. 

But story will pardon Communists for much. 
the the stifling of every divergent thought, 
exclusive monopoly over thinking for 

© purpose of defending their personal in- 
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terests, will nail the Communists to a cross 
of shame in history." 

Fourth, Our Revolution held that a govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people and for 
the people” was desirable and necessary to 
guarantee the essential rights of the individ- 
ual and to protect him from the tyrannies 
of classes and groups; to provide free educa- 
tion for the people; to pass laws and guar- 
antee their administration with equal jus- 
tice for all; to prevent man's exploitation 
by man; and to provide for the common 
good and for the national defense. 

The unwitnessed transition 

Marxist-Leninist doctrine, on the other 
hand, insists that since government is the 
tool of the bourgeois and that since the 
triumph of communism will signify the 
abolition of classes, government in a class- 
less society will no longer be necessary and 
will wither away. 

Few would dispute the triumph of the 
Communists in the Soviet Union more than 
40 years ago. All of the classes that existed 
under the czars were ruthlessly liquidated 
and a new order was established based on 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine, in which the 
Communists themselves were the sole mas- 
ters. But the Soviet Government shows 
neither any sign of withering away or any 
intention of reducing the privileges and 
powers of its bureaucrats. Now more than 
ever the principal purpose of the party is to 
perpetuate itself In power. 

Do Communist leaders today still believe 
in this utopian myth of the disappearance 
of the state? This would seem doubtful even 
allowing for man’s capacity for self-decep- 
tion. But they could never admit their dis- 
belief not only because Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine is for them a secular religion but 
because to do so would remove the only 
doctrinal justification they have for their 
rise to power by blood and terror. So the 
myth remains as a hope for their people of 
a better life hereafter. 

Fifth, American doctrine is that it is both 
feasible and inevitable that the social and 
economic injustices which existed within the 
society of the 18th and 19th centuries will 
be corrected by the people themselves op- 
erating through democratic institutions. We 
have nearly 200 years of history with which 
to judge this claim. 

A giant cooperative 

In the days of Marx a few families owned 
all of the great industries. Today literally 
millions of stockholders own our industry. 
Profits are divided so widely that our type 
of capitalism today has been accurately de- 
scribed as a people's capitalism. 

Workers for wages have organized them- 
selves into powerful unions and confedera- 
tions which have achieved what Marx could 
only have considered an unbelievable mir- 
acle. The voice of labor is one of the most 
powerful in our land. Old problems of child 
labor, inhuman hours of work, unfair wages, 
unhealthful and unsafe working environ- 
ment and chronic, widespread unemploy- 
ment have all been corrected. 

Our farmer, like the worker, enjoys the 
highest standard ef living in history based 
on land and other reforms which took place 
many decades ago. 


Safeguards and balances 


Monopolies have not been tolerated since 
passage of the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
trust Acts, many years ago. 

Our taxation is based on ability to pay 
so that it is no longer possible to acquire 
very large fortunes or to pass them on to 
succeeding generations. We have achieved, 
in sum, a social justice that goes hand in 
hand with ownership by the people of our 
industries and farms. And we have achieved 
this without sacrificing freedom. 


Exploitation outmoded 


In Marxian theory of 1850 none of this 
could happen. Marx wrote that “class strug- 
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gle" between the proletariat and the bour- 
geois was inevitable. More than a 100 years 
of history not only in our land but in many 
others proves that this was a bad guess. 
But the Communists are stuck with a doc- 
trine they cannot abandon and so they 
must continue to talk, as if we still llved in 
the mid-19th century of imperialism,” ex- 
ploitation,” “monopolies,” and “social in- 
justice.” 
Iv 


Our principles and our faith are the prod- 
uct of the experience of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people who through the ages haye 
survived on many frontiers and by trial and 
error progressed to ever higher horizons of 
freedom and justice. 

Our principles are the product of a long 
and rich cultural heritage based on the 
philosophy of the Greeks, the law of the 
Romans, the long struggle for freedom of 
the peoples of the West, on the revolution- 
ary concepts of the enlightenment. 

We will not abandon our principles. We 
will not surrender our freedom. We will 
instead renew our faith in our country, in 
its leadership. and in the inevitable triumph 
of freedom. 


The Doctrines of Communism—II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
the second speech given by U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Mexico Thomas C. Mann, in 
Laredo, Tex., his hometown, on the doc- 
trines and semantics of communism, 
merits the careful reading of Members 
of Congress. It is inserted at this point 
in the RECORD: 

MANN REVIEWS RED History or Decerr: THE 
SEMANTICS OF COMMUNISM 


Larepo, Tex., February 28.—A stanch de- 
fense of the democratic system of life and a 
firm rebuttal of standard Communist charges 
against capitalism were made today by U.S. 
Ambassador to Mexico Thomas C. Mann, 

Mann delivered the second of two speeches 
on communism during the luncheon meeting 
of the Laredo Rotary Club, 

The Ambassador came to Laredo, his home- 
town, for the Washington's Birthday cele- 
brations. While here he was named Mr. 
South Texas by the South Texas Association. 

The Ambassador flies back to Mexico City 
on Friday. 

Following are excerpts from Mr. Mann's 
address: 

“Communism is not content with having 
already imposed a dictatorship on hundreds 
of millions of people. It seeks to impose its 
rule on the entire free world * * * and it 
is designed to decelve and divide people who 
live in freedom, This tactic is the subject of 
my remarks today, 

“r 

“Let us begin with two words, ‘national- 
ism’ and ‘internationalism’ which are often 
used by Communist orators and theorists. 

“Marx wrote that the ‘struggle of the pro- 
letariat with the bourgeoisie is at first a na- 
tional struggle.’ He wrote however that na- 
tionalism was on its way out and that its 
place would be taken by proletarian inter- 
nationalism. 

“What is this proletarian internationalism 
that is to take the place of country? Vish- 
insky gave a clear answer in 1948: ‘At pres- 
ent the only determining criterion of revolu- 
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tionary proletarian internationalism is: are 
you for or agqnat the U.S.S.R. the mother- 
rand of the world proletariat? An interna- 
tionalist is not one who verbally recognizes 
international solidarity or sympathizes with 
it. A real Internationalist is one who brings 
his sympathy and recognition up to the point 
of practical and maximum help to the 
USS.R. in support and defense of the 
USSR. by every means and in every pos- 
sible form.’ 

“Stalin had said substantially the same 
thing earlier: ‘An internationalist is he who, 
unreservedly, without hesitation, without 
conditions, is ready to defend the USS.R. 
because the U.S.S.R. is the base of the world 
revolutionary movement.’ 

“The test of whether a person is an ‘in- 
ternationalist,” a ‘revolutionary,’ or a Com- 
munist,’ is the same. 

“The Russians are apparently having some 
difficulty in explaining to some Communist 
associates that they should give absolute 
and total obedience to the U.S.S.R. But the 
leaders of Communist parties in many coun- 
tries continue to make periodic pilgrimages 
to Moscow for instructions and training. 

“oT 

"It is not accidental that Communists 
speak of world revolution and peace as parts 
of a single concept. In 1928 the Comintern 
explained that in Communist theory there 
is no contradiction between the two things: 
The proletariat in the Soviet Union har- 
bors no illusions as to the possibility of a 
durable peace with the imperialists. There 
is a glaring contradiction between the im- 
perialists’ policy of piling up armaments and 
their hypocritical talk about peace. There 
is no such contradiction, however, between 
the Soviet Government's preparations for 
defense and for revolutionary war and a 
consistent peace policy. Revolutionary war 
of the proletarian dictatorship is but a con- 
tinuation of revolutionary peace policy by 
other means.’ 

“Could anything be clearer? A revolu- 
tionary peace polcy and a revolutionary war 
of the proletarian dictatorship are but dif- 
ferent means to achieve the same end. 

“It is not strange that the so-called peace 
movements we have seen are international 
rather than national in character. They 
are not indigenous. They are launched from 
Moscow in many countries simultaneously. 
They are real and authentic Soviet 
tactics * * *. They will continue to believe 
that the principle of self-determination does 
not protect dictators and Communist inter- 
vention, but is rather an obligation on the 
part of dictators to give every people an op- 

ty to exercise their fundamental right 
to cast their ballots in democratic elections. 

“Indeed, to Communists the term ‘self- 
determination’ is completely foreign to the 
idea that the people have a right to de- 
termine their own destiny. As Lenin ex- 
plained: “The right of nations to self-de- 
termination means only the right to inde- 
pendence in a political sense the right to 
free, political succession from the oppressing 
nation.’ 

“Another interesting aspect of the Com- 
munist definition of self-determination is 
that it applies only to the democracies. We 
need only to look at history to understand 
that it has never been applied to Commu- 
nist countries, 

“In 1920 Russia crushed Azerbaidzhan, 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Armenia, In 1921 the 
independent state of Georgia fell and in 1923, 
the Ukraine. In the confusion preceding 
and during the Second World War there were 
added to the Soviet Empire parts of Finland, 
the eastern provinces of Poland, the Ruma- 
nian provinces of Bessarabia and Bukovina 
and the independent states of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. The Koenigsberg area, slices 
of Czechoslovakia, South Sakhalin, the Ku- 
rile Islands, and Tannu Tuva, Following the 
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last war, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and China 
were swallowed up, to say nothing of East 
Germany, North Vietnam, and North Korea. 
The threats to West Berlin and Laos are the 
latest moves. 

“Where is the right of the peoples in all 
these lands to independence and self-deter- 
mination? The reality is they have no right 
to make even such elementary determina- 
tions as to where they will live and work and 
whether they will go from one place to an- 
other. Millions of East Germans escaped to 
freedom before the wall was built dividing 
Berlin. But hundreds of millions behind the 
Iron Curtain are forbidden the right even 
to cross the Iron Curtain because they would 
be able to compare their living standards 
with those of other peoples and learn of 
freedom. 

“yy 

“And now let us turn to the word ‘inter- 
vention’ which in Communist jargon is often 
referred to as ‘interference’ and ‘aggression.’ 

“Lenin explains the Communist definition: 
‘Obviously—it is not the offensive or the de- 
fensive character of the war, but the interests 
of the class struggle of the proletariat or 
rather the interests of the international 
movements of the proletariat, that repre- 
sent the only possible point of view from 
which the question of the attitude of social 
democracy towards a given phenomenon in 
international relations can be considered. 

The character of a war (whether reac- 
tionary or revolutionary) is not determined 
by who the aggressor was, or whose land the 
enemy has occupied. It is determined by 
the class which is waging the war, and the 
politics of which the war is the continua- 
tion.’ 

“In the Soviet definition, a war is a ‘just’ 
war, and an intervention of interference is 
proper and legal, if it has as its purpose the 
imposition of Communist domination, which 
they call liberation. They are ‘unjust’ and 
‘illegal’ if they are actions taken to resist 
subversion or invasion by Communists. 
Thus in the Korean conflict the Soviets 
argued that it was the United Nations rather 
than the invading North Koreans and 
Chinese ‘volunteers’ who were the aggressors. 

“The basis for this definition is the Com- 
munist assertion that Communist states are 
by their very nature incapable of aggression 
or of intervention since they represent dic- 
tatorship by the proletariat and are ‘build- 
ing’ a classless international society which 
they assert will bring permanent peace—a 
Pax Muscovite. 


“We have quite a different definition of 


Aggression and intervention. It is based on 


established principles of international law 
and morality. In our definition, the use 
of force and subversion by a foreign power 
to overthrow a constitutional government, 
or the use of force by a foreign power to 
install and maintain a dictatorship against 
the will of the people, is the essense of 
intervention. This is especially true where 
the objective of the foreign power is not to 
help a people regain their right to govern 
themselves but to impose hegemony of the 
world Communist movement. For the free 
world this is not merely a juridical question: 
it involves their survival in freedom. 
“y 

‘Imperialism’ is another word from the 
Marxist-Leninist dictionary that is often ap- 
plied to free world countries and to the 
United States in particular. 

“In Webster's dictionary imperialism is 
defined as “The policy, practice or advocacy 
of seeking to extend the control, dominion or 
empire of a nation.“ 

It may strike my fellow citizens as odd 
that a nation which has subjugated hun- 
dreds of millions of people and whose policies 
aim at world domination should describe as 
imperialist a nation whose flag flies over 
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no people against their will and which has 
no desire to impose itself on others. We 
must therefore look for a new and different 
definition—a Communist definition. Lenin 
gives us the answer: ‘Imperialism is cap- 
italism in that stage of development in 
which the domination of monopolies and 
finance capital have established themselves: 
in which the export of capital has acquired 
prononuced importance; in which the diri- 
sion of the world among the international 
trusts has begun 

“Let us look at some of the words in this 
definition and the ideas conjured up by 
them. 

“First, Lenin says we are imperialists be- 
cause we are capitalists. 

“Obviously every economy, including that 
of the Soviet Union, has and uses capital. 
Otherwise it would not be possible to build 
industry or agriculture. 

“There is however a difference in who owns 
the capital. 

“In the United States, capital is owned by 
tens of millions of people. Ownership is 50 
widely diffused that our system is often 
called a people's capitalism.’ In the Soviet 
Union capital is owned by the state Or: 
more precisely, by those who manage the 
state, the new Russian ruling class. Thus 
Russia has a system of state capitalism; we 
have a system of private ownership 
capital, 

“And this brings us to some other words 
in Lenin's definition. He says we are im- 
perlallsts because we have monopolies ® 
trusts. This Is one of the great deceptions 
in the Communist dialectic. 

“The Soviet system of international trade 
does not consist of a number of monopolies: 
it consists of a single monopoly, the Soviet 
trading organization. If a nation wants to 
trade with the Soviet Union, there is oniy 
one organization to deal with. This organ 
ization fixes artificially the prices of Russian 
exports. In this way it also determines, for 
all practical purposes, the value of the 
Russia imports. This is the technique of 
barter. But even allowing for the ‘padding’ 
of the prices of Russian exports, the prices 
which Russia pays for its tmports seldom 
exceed, and sometimes do not equal th 
prices fixed by competition in the free mar- 
kets of the world. 

“The best evidence of Soviet generosity in 
international trade is to be found in the 
comparative rates of economic growth in re- 
cent decades as between the Soviet Unio? 
on the one hand, and its satellites on the 
other. East Germany, Rumania, Bulgaria. 
Hungary and other satellites have had § 
painfully slow rate of economic growth while 
that of Russia has been relatively high. But 
of course the fact that the people in the 
poor satellite countries work hard without 
progressing is not Soviet economic ‘imperial- 
ism.’ It is ‘Socialist cooperation.’ 

“In contrast, those who engage in inter- 
national trade with the free world may not 
only choose between countries which com- 
pete with each other in price and quality: 
they may choose their supplier within 4 
country and negotlate with him in the cer“ 
tain knowledge that his competitors within 
the same country are anxious to bid. Since 
prices are ruled largely by the cost of labor 


_and materials in a free competitive syste™ 


the successful exporter is the one who bY 
his own initiative has achieved greater e- 
ciency or who Is willing to accept a smaller 
margin of profit, 

“But here again, the best evidence of who 
is the real exploiter is to be found in the 
comparative rates of economic growth as be- 
tween the United States and its trading 
partners. If we look at Latin America, the 
figures for the last decade show that theif 
economic growth rate has been twice as high 
as that of the United States and mu 
higher than those countries surroun 
Russia which have been ‘liberated’ by the 
Soviet Union, 
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“The truth is there have been no ‘monop- 
Olles’ or ‘trusts’ in the United States since 
Passage of antitrust legislation by our 
mgress many years ago. Our system is 
a on the principle that producers must 
de competitive in order to survive. All at- 
tempts to fix prices, to divide markets—all 
Practices limiting competition—are promptly 
Penalized by civil and even criminal actions 
Our courts. But since the Communist 
ectic was cast by Marx in a 19th cen- 
tury mold of dogmatism, Communists must 
Continue to talk in terms of practices which 
Ave long since disappeared in the free world 
‘Monopolies and trusts do exist today in 
the Soriet Union. It is the Soviets who fit 
*quarely into Lenin's definition of economic 
‘perialism. 
Our people have been willing to make 
Unparalleled sacrifices to help free nations 
tvelop economically and socially. I hope 
they will continue to do so under such 
as the Alliance for Progress de- 
“cribed in the Bogotá and Punta del Este 
Agreements, These programs of aid are 
nobly inspired in the best American tradi- 
ns. They are among our best contribu- 
to world peace and progress, But we 
do not force our loans on those who be- 
ve our programs are imperialistic. We 
Reed our capital for our own development. 
© do not even quarrel with countries 
Which prefer to generate their own develop- 
Ment capital through intensified efforts to 
Mobilize their own resources. 
“yr 
“There are yarious ways in which the 
Comparative merits of the United States 
and Soviet systems of ownership and con- 
l of capital can be tested. But since the 
āvowed purpose of communism is to help 
the common man, let us apply this test. 
ch system has actually achieved the 
highest standard of living for its people? 

e answer is clear. Our free-enterprise 
industry has concentrated principally. on 
Producing consumer goods which directly 
and immediately benefit the people. State 
S@pitalism in the Soviet Union has been 
Principally employed in the manufacture of 
capital goods, particularly armaments, 

The result is apparent for all to see. 

farmers, our factory workers, our min- 

rs, our professional workers, our artists 

dur masses of people—enjoy an infinitely 

er standard of living than do the Soviet 

le, The proof is that leaders of the 

Soviet Government, after 40 years in power, 

Continue to speak about ‘reaching and 
Overtaking’ us.” 


Phil Regan: The White House Calls Him 
“Mr. Palm Springs Himself” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there are few men who have led a more 
fruitful life, bringing happiness to others, 

n Phil Regan, whose friendship I 
Sreatly value. A gentleman of many 
Sifts, with a personality that is whole- 
Some and charitable, his life has been a 
Widespread inspiration to others. His 
friends and admirers are legion. 

And inspiring and guiding Phil Regan 
is the girl he married years ago, Mrs. Jo 
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Regan, a gifted and talented lady in her 
own right. 

I value very much the friendship that 
exists between Phil and Mrs. Regan and 
Mrs. McCormack and me. 

The family life of Phil and Mrs. Regan 
and their loved ones isa happy one. And 
with the nobility of character they both 
possess, Phil and Mrs. Regan have 
brought happiness to countless of thou- 
sands of other persons. 

In the May 1962 issue of Palm Springs 
Life there is a richly deserved article on 
Phil Regan, with also deserved references 
to Mrs, Regan, which article, with pleas- 
ure, I include in my remarks: 

PHIL REGAN: Tar Warre House CaLLS HIM 
“Mr. PALME SPRINGS HIMSELF” 


(By Gloria Greer) 


To almost anyone but Phil Regan, the son 
of a Brooklyn truckdriver who has become 
one of the more influential men in the United 
States today, the climb would have been an 
insufferably long one. But in Regan’s case, 
it’s been a song—a love song between a man 
and his country. The former singing star 
whose Irish tenor voice brought him fame 
and fortune is in business—a highly spe- 
cialized business. He handles human rela- 
tions (not to be confused with public 
relations) for companies including National 
Distiller Products, Anheuser Busch, United 
Insurance Co, of America, and the United 
Steelworkers of America. Human relations 
and show business are very much alike,” he 
told me recently. “My forte has always been 
singing, but along the way I made it a habit 
to make friends. My closest friends used to 
say kiddingly, ‘Phil, you have so many friends 
that friends seem to be your business. He 
paused for a moment and smiled before con- 
tinuing. “They never dreamed—and neither 
did I—that someday it would be my busi- 
ness.” 

Regan, a handsome man with dark hair, is 
enthusiastic and helps maintain his youth- 
ful appearance by working out daily with a 
punching bag and stationary bicycle. I 
noted he was wearing red slacks and a match- 
ing sport shirt. He didn’t look at all like 
a man with 17 grandchildren,” 

“Human relations,” according to Regan, 
“consists of being someone who is under- 
standing of people.” 

A tribute to his capabilities as a human 
relations counsel can best be attested by 
Victor Riesel, the labor columnist who, fol- 
lowing settlement of the 1959 steel strike, 
referred to Regan in an article as a one-man 
mediation service. 

As human relations consultant to David 
McDonald, president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, Regan's aid was enlisted 
in New York and Palm Beach. But it was in 
Palm Springs that the former singing star 
(with the assistance of George E. Allen) 
arranged for the breakfast meeting between 
McDonald and former President Eisenhower 
which eventually helped thaw the seemingly 
insurmountable tabor-management dead- 
lock. 

The performer was initiated into his new 
career in 1952, when August Busch (of An- 
heuser Busch), sensing that Regan’s knowl- 
edge of people could be used to good advan- 
tage by the Budweiser company, asked him 
to Join the company. Regan accepted the 
offer and has been with them ever since. 
However, it is advice given him by Sophie 
Tucker more than 30 years ago which he feels 
has had the greatest effect upon his life and 
his career. 

“Tl never forget what Sophie told me 
when I first started in show business,” he 
said. “She took me aside and said, ‘Phil, you 
have a great future, but never leave a room 
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where you are working without going out and 
meeting the people. Talk to them, thank 
them for coming and drop them notes from 
time to time. Always keep in touch with 
your audience.“ 

The Irish tenor followed that advice and 
today has a file of 10,000 names and addresses 
he's cultivated throughout the years. His 
appearances, whether in Vancouver, Canada, 
at the Waldorf in New York, the Chicago 
Theater, or the Empire Room were always 
sold out. His engagements often lasted 2 and 
3 months. In addition to his talent, some 
customers came because he had been 
thoughtful enough to send a note saying he 
would be in town. 

“And from my book of names,” continued 
Regan, I've also made many lasting friends. 
Friends who are important to me now in 
business.” The entertainer, who until his 
retirement from films in 1950 had spent 20 
years under contract to Warner Bros., divides 
his time between Pasadena where he and his 
wife of 38 years, Jo Blaze Dwyer, have a 
home, New York City, and their 8-acre palm- 
lined estate on Via Miraleste in Palm Springs. 

It is in the Regan's rambling pink and 
white Spanish home that California Gov. 
Pat Brown and Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty 
stay when they are in Palm Springs. Former 
President Harry S. Truman also resided there 
on-his last visit to the desert. 

Mrs. Regan commented, “Some people re- 
fer to Phil as ‘Mr. Democrat,’ but I hope 
you will say that he is first an American, 
then a Democrat.” An incident in keeping 
with this occurred two summers ago when Jo 
and Phil Regan took exception to Khru- 
shchev's tirade against President Eisenhower 
following the U-2 incident. The Regans sent 
a telegram to the Russian dictator defend- 
ing the President that said in part: What a 
pity that President Eisenhower with his love 
for mankind and a desire for peace and free- 
dom for all peoples couldn't have taught 
you when you were a child.” It ended with 
“May God Almighty help you—only He can.” 

The Regans’ interest in government goes 
back to their youth. Both Regan and his 
wife had humble beginnings. The singer 
says We were poor—my father was a truck 
driver.” His wife's father was manager of an 
iron foundry, but she says, “He was a dream- 
er; he was meant for bigger things.” 

Jo Blaze Dwyer and Phil Regan met in a 
hospital where young Regan had been rushed 
when a bottle broke in his hand. He had 
been working at the Marland Refinery Co. in 
the hopes that he might graduate from put- 
ting tops on bottles to beco a sales- 
man. Jo Dwyer had never met Regan but 
she accompanied a friend of his to Regan’s 
hospital bedside, and it was love at first 
sight. Shortly afterward, Miss Dwyer, then 
16, and Mr. Regan, who was 18, exchanged 
vows in a tiny church in Brooklyn, not far 
from where they had both been born. It was 
then that he took a job with the police de- 
partment, He says his goal was “to be a 
happy husband and father—and I knew the 
Pay was steady.” That was in 1931, but in 
1932 their lives changed completely. 

“You know the story, Gloria,” I went to 
a party at your fathers’ house (Broadway 
producer Anatole Frienland), Ed Sullivan 
had set it up for me to be there. We were 
all standing around your father's piano 
when Sullivan asked to me sing. Ralph 
Wonder, an executive with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, liked my voice and 
asked me to come to the studio and audition 
for him. I did, and he hired me to go on the 
‘Burns and Allen Show’ for Robert Burns 
Cigars.” 

Phil Regan's salary went from $43 a week 
to $250 per week. His next jump was to $350, 
and finally his weekly income was $1,500 
when he was signed to a contract at Warner 
Bros. in 1933. 


here, they stayed at the Racquet Club. 

His suggest as an entertainer helped him 
be of service to his country. “I was always 
interested in good government,” says Regan, 
who has an invincible belief in the American 
wry of life (perhaps because he is proof that 
it works). All Americans should be out— 
in some way or other—selling our form of 


to be sold, a rally or political convention to 
attend—I always get into the act.” 

The first President he ever knew personally 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt. “I met him in 
1928 (before he was President) at a political 
convention in Havastraw, N.Y.” It was the 
first convention Regan had ever attended 
and he has been singing at them (and at 
every $100-a-plate dinner that comes along) 
ever since. 

“The highest honor of my Hre,” he said 
seriously, “was singing The Star Sprangled 
Banner’ when Truman was inaugu- 
rated President of the United States.” He 
has never taken any expense money or salary 
for going around the country singing for the 
Democratic Party. 

He was one of President Kennedy’s earliest 
supporters. Regan started singing the young 
Senator's praises in 1959 and prior to his 
winning the Democratic nomination in Los 
Angeles, the Regans feted the future Presi- 
dent at a party at Chasen's Restaurant in 
Los Angeles, attended by 1,300 people from 
all walks of life—Congressmen, musicians, 
and theater performers—all friends of 
Regan. 

The Regans’ desert home is filled wtih 
mementos. They have several family por- 
traits in their living room. On one wall is 
an original by Huldah and another a Renais- 
sance porcelain by local artist O. E. L. 
Graves. The Regans’ collection of Irish 
Beleek is one of the finest in the world. 
Their main house is separated from Mr. 
Regan’s study by a picturesque Spanish 
courtyard. Beyond the patio is a large bar- 
becue, swimming pool, and separate rumpus 
room. Over the garage is a complete three- 
room apartment. But it is in the study that 
the former singer spends most of his hours. 
In his study are extensive filing cabinets and 
row upon row of books. Soon the walls will 
be adorned with photographs of illustrious 
Americans that Regan has met and known 
over the years. He is having them sent here 
from his house in Pasadena. 

Although Mrs, Regan prefers to remain in 
the background, one can see almost immedi- 
ately that she has shared all facets of Phil 
Regan's life. “Every wife helps her husband 
to some extent,” she said when I discussed 
my observations with her, or they wouldn't 
be together. But it is very important, when 
a person has a goal, for the partner to see it 
from the same perspective. When you have 
that, you are fortunate.” 

The Regans have 4 children—2 daughters 
and 2 sons, as well as their 17 grandchildren. 
When the singer appeared regularly on a 
program for Pepsi-Cola and also the Steel 
show, Mrs. Regan wrote the formats. 

In 1948 she wrote a short story, “A Child’s 
Ten Commandments,” and had it printed in 
booklet form to distribute to neighboring 
orphanages. “It has no dogma or creed,” 
she said. "It's about morals and manners 
and does cover the Ten Commandments.” 
In 1951 the U.S. Information Agency trans- 
lated Mrs. Regan’s story into $9 languages, 
and in 1958 it was published by the Whit- 
man Publishing Co. Since that date the 
tiny book has sold 3 million copies. Mrs. 
Regan has two more stories that will soon 
be published, “A Child’s Seven Angel Friends” 
and “The Story of the Left Over Doll.” 

Although the Regans were married while 
in their teens, their education did not suffer. 
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“Even today.“ Mrs. Regan sald honestly, 
“when there is I want to know or 
learn about a subject, I employ a tutor.” It 
is something she has done throughout their 


marriage. 

Before leaving, I asked Mrs. Regan whether 
she and her husband were in accord with 
Moss Hart's statement in “Act One,” that 
it is possible for any of us to have what he 
wishes, with the only credential being the 
boldness to dream. 

“Yes,” she answered, “if you have a goal. 
Phil has always believed that most restric- 
tions are self-imposed—that you have to 
aim high, to rise.” x 


FTC Commissioner Maelntyre's Address 
Entitled “Some Recent Developments 
at the Federal Trade Commission” 
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Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
courts which sit to adjudicate the ques- 
tions presented to them as to the le- 
gality of practices under the antitrust 
laws and those statutes which are under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission, often remark upon the in- 
determinate generalities of those enact- 
ments, and the lack of reliable guiding 
yardsticks for gaging the validity of 
everyday business practices. As a result 
of the general language in which these 
laws are framed almost unprecedented 
problems of application, enforcement, 
and compliance are present. 

Businessmen have always sought for 
certainty in response to the questions 
which they pose to their attorneys re- 
specting the possible legal effect of cer- 
tain contemplated action. 

However, since it is not always possible 
for their attorneys to give them clear 
and unequivocal answers, such entrepre- 
neurs are then compelled to take a cal- 
culated risk in pursuing a certain 
course. If the action taken by business 
or an industry is not subsequently 
deemed violative of any of the applicable 
statutes, it is well and good. If, on the 
other hand, the practice is found to be 
one to come within the prohibtions of a 
certain statute law, the consequences 
that follow cannot be taken lightly. 

The Honorable Everette MacIntyre, 
Commissioner of the Federal Trade 
Commission, has given considerable 
thought to this pressing problem. From 
his brilliant mind and also as a result 
of his vast experience in the complex 
fields of trade practices and antimonop- 
oly law, this scholar and dedicated public 
officials has brought a solution which all 
will welcome. He suggested that the 
FTC be empowered to establish a rule- 
making procedure on an industrywide 
basis. Effective as of June 1, 1962, it will 
be the policy of the FTC to afford busi- 
nessmen assistance in determining, in 
advance, whether a proposed course of 
action, if pursued, may violate any of the 
laws administered by the Commission. 
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In an excellent address delivered by 
Commissioner MacIntyre at a meeting 
of the Salesmen's Association of the 
Paper Industry, in New York City, on 
May 16, 1962, Commissioner MacIntyre 
has elaborated on his views and ex- 
plained this new procedure which will be 
found to be of tremendous assistance to 
business. 3 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject and, also, because it will mark & 
milestone in the annals of the FTC, I 
wish to call my colleagues’ attention to 
this speech. It is as follows: 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AT THE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


(By Hon. Everette MacIntyre) 


It is indeed a pleasure to visit and talk 
with you today. It is pleasing to see our 
good friend Bob Canfield here with you 
However, I must acknowledge that I envy 
you who are members of this group. 
know of no one who has an to sell 
who would not wish that his merchandise 
be so obviously needed as the merchandise 
you dispense. Indeed, products made 
paper are more needed in the con- 
duct of our lives with each passing day. 
Those of us at the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion envy you because the products we dis- 
pense are not so obviously and universally 
desired as the products you vend. 

Bob Canfield has not added to the sales 
efforts of your products, but I, for one, can 
vouch for the fact that he has re 
valuable assistance to various segments of 
the paper industry. He has argued your 
causes before the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Courts. His success in selling your 
point of view has been significant. I, 85 
Thomas E. Dewey, Esq., well will remember 
November 8, 1948. On that morning 
only Mr. Dewey received reports re t 
the results of earller reports, but also tha 
same morning Bob Canfield y 
argued against me and my associate, walter 
B. Wooden, to the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the First Circuit in Boston that a decision 
by the Federal Trade Commission against 
the Tag Institute should be reversed. BO 
won the decision of the court in that 
reversing an earlier decision of the F' 
Trade Commission. On that and other cet 
casions he proved himself to be an 
lawyer. 1 

I have informed your chairman, Mr. et 
dridge, and Mr. Canfield, that the subject 
my discussion would be “Some Recent De- 
velopments at the Federal Trade 
sion.” Some of these recent development® 
portend important events for you in th 
future. 

First, before discussing these develops 
ments, I shall mention just two or three 
the most outstanding among them. As yo? 
have probably noted, the Commission bat 
just announced that it will put into effec 
on June 1, 1962, new procedures prov! 
for advisory opinions and for a new rule" 
making process. These two steps will a 
pand vastly the Commission's program id- 
extending guidance to businessmen re: nd 
ing their responsibility under the law 4 15 
thereby assist them in avoiding the pitfal 
inherent in law violations. i 

Upon taking the oath as a member of jn 
Federal Trade Commission September 2 
1961, I urged that the Commission under 
to expand its program and activities to 2 
vide for more effective treatment of desire, 
tive industrywide practices and guidance 10 
businessmen about their responsibilities ~ 
the use of such practices. At that time Ire- 
ferred to the fact that the Commission 
conceived as a body trained in the Daan 
tion of trade laws to business practices to 
that one of its fundamental p wan 0 
provide guidance to business about how 
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abide by the laws entrusted to the Com- 
Mission. I suggested that businessmen de- 
sired ce from the Commission before, 
Tather than after, illegal practices had grown 
to such proportions that they could be dealt 
With only through adversary proceedings in 
Case by case litigation. 
Subsequently, in an address that I made 
the Winter Conference of the American 
Marketing Association here in New York De- 
cember 27, 1961, I stressed the urgent need 
for the Commission to give early considera- 
Hon to the suggestion I had made. Again, 
When I spoke to the National Account Man- 
®gers Association here in New York, emphasis 
Was placed upon the importance of the Com- 
Mission's guidance to businessmen through 
Programs providing for the treatment of de- 
Structive industrywide practices and for ex- 
g views with leaders of business. I 
pointed out that communication is necessary 
to an understanding between and among 
t+ and business, and that without 
a common understanding of our mutual 
Problems, we are handicapped in our efforts 
to and solutions. 
references to a part of the back- 
found of the Commission’s action putting 
into effect on June 1 expanded programs for 
lustry guidance should serve to indicate to 
You thas I am pleased with some of these 
nt developments at the Federal Trade 
Commission. Moreover, I wish to take ad- 
Vantage of this opportunity to assure you 
t my efforts are not concluded. I shall 
Continue my effort to help the Federal Trade 


Briefly, I shall undertake to discuss the 
Commission's new policy and procedures for 
advisory opinions and for its new rulemak- 


Chairman Dixon has been proposing that 
the Commission assist businessmen through 
opinions for some time. 

Now that the Commission has taken these 
unportant steps long advocated by business- 

„it is clearer that the Commission is 
business. 

Effective as of June 1, 1962, it will be the 
Policy of the Commission to afford business- 
men assistance in determining, in advance, 
Whether a proposed course of action, if pur- 

by the Commission and, where prac- 
“cable, they be given the benefit of the 
Commission's views. Any person, partner- 
— or corporation may request advice from 
Commission concerning the applicability 

Sf laws administered by it to a particular 
Proposed course of action by addressing a 
Tequest to the Secretary and submitting, with 
the request, full and complete information. 
basis of the facts submitted by the 
Tequesting party, as well as other informa- 
tion available to the Commission, and where 
Cticable, the Commission will advise the 
esting party whether or not the pro- 
— course of action, U pursued, would be 
y to result in further action by the 
pommission. Any advice thus given would 
Without prejudice to the right of the 
yommission to reconsider the questions in- 

Ved and, where the public interest re- 
the to rescind or revoke the advice. But 
“ton ey, who had submitted the informa- 
ny Would not have the evidence he had 

admitted used against him as the basis for 
without prior notice and an op- 
Dou to discontinue the course of action 
ued in good faith in reliance upon the 

s advice. 
mane new rulemaking process adopted by 
199g mmission to become effective June 1, 
and Provides for the promulgation of rules 
regulations applicable to unlawful trade 
Practices. These rules and regulations will 
tect o ewhat different in nature and in ef- 
from the trade practice conference rules 
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heretofore promulgated by the Commission. 
However, they do not replace the Trade Prac- 
tice Conference Program the Commission 
has had in effect for mahy years. 

Previously, I have noted that while trade 
practice conference rules have seryed and 
will continue to serve a useful purpose, some- 
thing more has been needed. 

An abundance of information has been 
brought to our attention showing that in 
a number of very important areas industry- 
wide practices adverse to the trade generally, 
and apparently inconsistent with law, have 
been continued despite full publicity given 
to interpretations by the Commission 
through its trade practice rules and guides. 
Thus, it has been made clear that what 
has been needed is some supplementary 
mechanism to enforce, on an industrywide 
basis, a compliance with the law against 
unwholesome and destructive trade practices. 
This is particularly true in those instances 
where the use of the unfair trade practice 
involves large numbers, perhaps hundreds, 
in a given industry. Obviously, it is im- 
practical and perhaps unfair to proceed 
against one or two in such litigation and 
leave the others free to continue the ques- 
tionable practices, It is against that back- 
drop that I, on September 26, 1961, upon 
entering office as a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, suggested that a policy 
and procedure be adopted somewhat along 
the lines of the new rulemaking process the 
Commission has adopted to be effective June 
1, 1962. 

Under this new procedure the Commission 
will promulgate rules expressing its expe- 
rience and judgment, based upon facts of 
which it has knowledge derived from studies, 
reports, investigations, hearings, and other 
proceedings, or within official notice, con- 
cerning the substantive requirements of the 
statutes it administers. The rules thus 
developed and issued by the Commission 
may cover all applications of a particular 
statutory provision and may be nationwide 
in effect, or they may be limited to partic- 
ular areas or industries or to particular 
products or geographical markets as may be 
appropriate. 

Following its promulgation and issuance, 
and where any such rule is relevant to any 
issue involved in an adjudicative proceeding 
thereafter instituted, the Commission may 
rely upon such rule, provided that the 
respondent shall have been given a fair hear- 
ing on the legality and propriety of applying 
the rule to the issue in his particular case. 
That is to say that the effective rule would 
be to take it as the basis for the establish- 
ment of a prima facie case with opportunity 
for the respondent charged with the viola- 
tion of the rule to defend on the contention 
and showing that the rule should not be 
regarded as legally binding and appropriately 
applicable to the practices of his which have 
been challenged as being in violation of 
the rule. 

Of course before the Commission would 
promulgate and issue rules of this kind 
under its new rulemaking process, it would 
give proper notice and afford hearings to 
all interested partfes on any proposed rule. 
The proceedings may be initiated by the 
Commission upon its own motion or pursu- 
ant to a petition therefor filed by any inter- 
ested party. Following notice and hearings, 
the Commission, after due consideration of 
all relevant matters of fact, law, policy, and 
discretion, would proceed to promulgate and 
issue the rule with a brief general statement 
of its basis and purpose. It would not be- 
come effective until after published in the 
Federal Register. 

In this dynamic and space age it is antici- 
pated that changing conditions are likely 
to bring about need for revision or repeal 
of rules. Therefore, the Commission's policy 
and procedure will provide for amendment, 
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suspension, and repeal of any such rule. 
In that way the administrative process will 
serve the needs of the public interest and 
businessmen from day to day. Rapidly 
changing conditions emphasize that those 
needs can be served in no other way. 

In taking these forward steps the Federal 
Trade Commission has moved to fulfill one 
of the most important roles for which it 
was created. President Wilson, who had 
asked the Congress to create the Commis- 
sion, made it clear that he wanted the 
agency to assist businessmen in securing a 
better understanding of their responsibility 
under the law. 

On September 2, 1916, in his speech of 
acceptance on renomination to the Presi- 
dency, Wilson restated his view of the func- 
tion of the Commission in the following 


“a Trade Commission has been created 
with powers of guidance and accommodation 
which have relieved businessmen of un- 
founded fears and set them upon the road 
of hopeful and confident enterprise. 

“We have created, in the Federal Trade 
Commission, a means of inquiry and of ac- 
commodation in the fleld of commerce which 
ought both to coordinate the enterprises of 
our traders and manufacturers and to re- 
move the barriers of misunderstanding and 
of a too technical interpretation of the law. 
The Trade Commission substitutes counsel 
and accommodation for the harsher processes 
of legal restraint.” 

It is clear that it was intended by Wilson 
that with the establishment of the Federal 
Trade Commission we would have an agency 
which would apply the law against unfair 
trade practices on a broad basis in an effort 
to eradicate harmful practices in their in- 
cipiency. It was thought this would be done 
by specifying harmful trade practices item by 
item. In this way, it was thought, business- 
men would be assisted in avoiding the con- 
tinuation of practices which would make 
them liable as criminals under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. 

In addition to these major policymaking 
steps being taken by the Commission, it has 
amended its rules of practice to give priority 
to a new method for the informal disposi- 
tion of cases. This new method provides 
that the Commission will notify a respond- 
ent of its intention to issue a complaint. 
Specifically, a copy of a proposed complaint 
and order are forwarded to the respondent. 
He is offered the opportunity of settling the 
contested issues without a formal hearing by 
negotiating a consent agreement with the 
Commission's new Office of Consent Orders. 
He must, however, evidence his desire to set- 
tle within 10 days after receipt of the pro- 
posed complaint and order. And within 30 
days thereafter the agreement must be en- 
tered or else the complaint will be formally 
issued. 

These recent developments at the Federal 
Trade Commission provide you and -other 
businessmen with opportunities never before 
available. Now, you and other representa- 
tives of businessmen are enabled to get to- 
gether with representatives of your Govern- 
ment for the purpose of exchanging views 
and eliminating troublesome problems, If 
you and other businessmen cooperate will- 
ingly in such undertakings, the opportuni- 
ties are for you to become partners, rather 
than antagonists, in the development of fun- 
damental policies and relationships between 
Government and business. In this way you 
are provided a voice in the development of 
sound trade regulation policies, If you and 
other businessmen evidence statesmanship in 
taking advantage of these opportunities, pit- 
falls may be avoided and you may escape the 
interminable legal processes inherent in the 
case by case approach of adversary litigation 
in the resolution of trade regulation prob- 
lems. 
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Col. J. Hunter Reinberg Writes an Au- 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
April 1962 issue of Army, there appears 
an article entitled Close Air Support,” 
written by Col. J. Hunter Reinberg, U.S. 
Marine Corps, retired. The article has 
attracted widespread attention in mili- 
tary circles. It defines close air sup- 
port as affected by the latest advances 
in aerodynamics and weapons systems. 
With this new look, Colonel Reinberg 
defines this modern concept as low-alti- 
tude close air support—LACAS. He 
states that both the Air Force and the 
Army are correct in their respective tac- 
tical support roles, and he describes how 
recent advances in aerodynamics and 
weapons systems have forced a split. 

In essence, he indicates that the Air 
Force performs interdiction with high- 
speed jets while the Army has an added 
need in the form of low-altitude close 
air support—LACAS—in close proximity 
to troops in the frontlines. These two 
missions, Colonel Reinberg maintains, 
cannot be performed by the same type 
of aircraft now in use. 

The Army is reported to. now have 
about 3,000 fixed-wing small aircraft 
and a similar number of helicopters. 
These planes, which are slow, are used 
for observation and artillery spotting 
missions. They would appear to be in 
the obsolescent stage. Colonel Reinberg 
develops the fact that the LACAS air- 
plane can be made to perform these mis- 
sions and be more versatile by taking 
on the very useful low-altitude close air- 
support missions. 

Colonel Reinberg is one of our lead- 
ing authorities on this subject. He is 
presently commanding officer of Marine 
Aviation Reserve Volunteer Training 
Unit 13, NAF, Andrews Air Force Base. 
He has commanded Marine Corps day 
and night fighter-bomber squadrons in 
World War II and in Korea. During 
World War II he flew 287 fighter-bomber 
missions, destroyed seven Japanese air- 
planes in aerial combat and many sur- 
face craft and installations. 

He commanded the Marine night 
fighter squadron first in action over Ko- 
rea. During the critical fighting for the 
Pusan perimeter, he developed an excel- 
lent system of night close air support of 
ground troops that was successfully used 
throughout the conflict. 

Reinberg was awarded the Silver Star 
Medal for this work. He has been con- 
tinuously active as a Marine pilot in 
Regular and Reserve squadrons since 
attending flight school in 1940. 

Mr. Speaker, this article should be 
read by everyone who is interested in 
our national defense structure. It comes 
as a valuable contribution to the stud- 
ies that are now being made of this 
subject. The article follows: 
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CLOSE Am SUPPORT 
(By Col. J. Hunter Reinburg) 

Of all forms of fire support of ground 
troops, close air support (CAS) is the most 
versatile because of its greater range and en- 
durance and its ability to find and hit targets 
in defilade, camouflaged, or even hidden by 
certain terrain features. In firepower CAS 
has available a very potent variety of ord- 
nance such as machine guns, napalm fire 
bombs, general purpose bombs, antipersonnel 
bombs, armor-piercing bombs, and rockets. 
Finally, the psychological effect on the enemy 
of hostile air superiority is an important 
CAS plus. An army that must live in con- 
stant fear of terrifying bombing and straf- 
ing from the air is an army on the way to 
defeat. > 

In doctrine and practice US. close air sup- 
port of ground troops is always conducted by 
exact coordination with the fire support co- 
ordination center (FSCC) and its forward 
ground and airborne observers through the 
medium of radio. This control is mandatory 
to prevent injury to friendly troops. In other 
words, CAS is under the strict control of the 
ground units and it is they who designate 
the priority of CAS targets. Some of the 
more common CAS targets are personnel, 
trenches, caves, gun emplacements, pillboxes, 
trucks, personnel carriers like jeeps, tanks, 
and all kinds of rolling stock, and so on. 

When targets are more than a few miles 
from friendly troops, and unknown to them, 
they are not considered CAS targets. These 
out-of-ground-sight targets are in another 
classification—called interdiction—which is 
clearly different from the CAS category. 
Targets of opportunity are fair game for both 
CAS and interdiction missions; however, 
they are predominantly interdiction prizes. 

Interdiction targets are usually major in- 
stallations or important defense points, and 
are usually well defended by air-defense 
guns and missiles. Also, they are usually 
deep in enemy territory, which causes at- 
tacking aircraft to run gantlets to enemy 
antiaircraft fire and enemy fighter air- 
craft. Consequently, speed and sophisti- 
cated equipment are needed if interdiction 
aircraft are to achieve satisfactory results. 

The requirements of CAS aircraft are not 
the same. To understand why you must 
grasp the problem presented to the pilot of 
a CAS aircraft. 

WHAT CAN THE PILOT SEE? 


First you must understand how the pilot 
finds and identifies targets from aircraft. If 
he can't find a target he will be just boring 
holes in the air. 

Some pilots do not realize the difficulties 
of this problem. Ships at sea are the easiest 
to find and identify, because of their size 
and contrast to the water, and they can be 
seen many miles away from great heights. 
However, two men on a liferaft cannot be 
seen much above 1,000 feet, and at a half 
mile in horizontal distance. 

To be seen from fast-moving aircraft, land 
objects present far greater difficulties. Per- 
sonnel in open fields offering the greatest 
background contrast cannot be seen much 
above 2,000 feet; if they lie down, they can- 
not be seen much above 500. Among trees 
and any kind of foliage, men can hide com- 
pletely from airborne eyes. Vehicles can be 
hidden and camouflaged just as easily, al- 
though on roads they can be seen easily up 
to about 5,000 feet, depending on the cam- 
ouflage used and the background of colors 
of the road. 

In a stalemate ground action everything 
is concealed as much as possible. Troops are 
camouflaged in trenches and fortifications, 
and big guns and vehicles are hidden and 
camouflaged. In such cases, the CAS pilot 
must fiy low to spot such targets. In addi- 
tion, he must have directions from the 
ground to know the exact location of friendly 
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troops, since all look alike from the air. The 
ground director-controller must give the 
pilot directions in reference to prominent 
land objects as well as preselected map co- 
ordinates. Therefore, CAS pilots must be 
excellent map readers. Moving troops and 
vehicles are much easier to find but the CAS 
pilot must be continuously aware of the loca- 
tion of friendly forces. There is much more 
to CAS than having just armed airplanes on 
the team. 

Experienced ground troops know just how 
useful CAS can be with trained teams. 
Many persons in a position to know assert 
that U.S. Marine Corps Aviation is the un- 
disputed leader in close air support, The 
basic reason for its sucess in CAS is that 
it is a fully integrated, balanced and co- 
ordinated air-ground team. 

The change to jet CAS aircraft has resulted 
in attendant alterations of tactics that are 
not entirely to the liking of supported ground 
forces. The tactical gains have been mainly 
in greater pilot safety because the jet 
aircraft fly considerably faster than 
piston-driven airplanes they replaced. 

The tactical losses, while not serious, are 
worth mentioning. The cost of the air 
and their operation is considerably greater. 
This fact, in turn, has had several chain 
reactions: (1) fewer aircraft available; (2) 
for better fuel economy jet CAS aircraft tend 
to fly at higher altitudes, which contributes 
to poorer target acquisition and destruction: 
(3) a valuable passive feature has been 
but lost since the desire for fuel economy 
dictates against continuous air surveillance 
of the enemy and the constant orbit of the 
battlefield. This passive feature proved very 
valuable in Korea, day and night. With jets 
friendly troop morale suffered. Instead 
having patrols airborne continuously 
the battlefield, jet CAS aircraft park 
at the nearest suitable airfield ready ſor 
instant takeoff when called. Obviously: 
this new practice injects a considerable time- 
lag before the target can be found an 
attacked. 

THE THREAT FROM THE GROUND 


In Korea the enemy became very prof- 
cient with all sizes of antiaircraft fire so that 
jet aircraft were the only ones which co d 
survive with acceptable losses, whe? 
ground-to-air missiles like Hawk, Redey® 
and Nike Hercules are operational, CAS air- 
craft pilots must revise their tactics if they 
are to survive and still do a creditable Job 
of close support of ground troops. These 
antiaircraft missiles cover the altitude spec- 
trum of air-breathing aircraft so that s 
and height no longer offer much protection- 
It now appears that the only reasonable pro- 
tection for CAS aircraft is to fly at tree-toP 
altitudes where the combination of 
obstacles, maneuvering, and fast subsonie 
speed will provide a degree of safety. FOr- 
tunately, operations at this low altitude ar? 
best for target acquisition and destruction. 
To allow for a little maneuvering room, 
top altitude should be considered as the are® 
from about 10 feet above ground obstacles 
to 500 feet high. Naturally, there will be 
times when pilots will be forced to work 
at higher altitudes, and the attendant dan- 
gers must be recognized and accepted. 

LACAS AIRCRAPT AND ITS ARMAMENT 

To perform low-altitude close air suppor? 
(LACAS) efficiently and safely, the most ab“ 
propriate armament must be used. Machine- 
guns, rockets, and a variety of bombs are 
the best weapons. Due to low-altitude opa 
ations, explosive bombs should be arm 
only with delayed action fuzes, otherwise 
the attacking aircraft might be destroyed 
in its own bomb blast. Night LACAS mis- 
sions must not use ordnance that will ad 
versely effect the pilot's night vision, such 45 
machinegun tracer ammunition and rockety 
For ease of maintenance and reloading: 
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armament should be mounted on external 
bomb racks. This includes machineguns. 

It is pertinent to discuss the merits of 
various machineguns and their installation 
for LACAS aircraft. For streamlining pur- 
Poses, present CAS, interdiction, and air- 
defense aircraft carry thelr machineguns 
Mounted internally in the wings or fuselage. 

t external mounting is much more impor- 
tant to the LACAS airplane than the stream- 
feature. 

There are machinegun pods available that 
are designed for mounting on external 

b racks and this is the most versatile 
Way to use them. It provides easier main- 
tenance and faster reloading and inter- 
Changeability of gun calibers. Caliber .30 
Machineguns are best against personnel. 
Caliber 50 guns are best against unarmored 
Vehicles and the 20-mm, machine cannons 
fan do considerable damage to armored ve- 

cles. A well-trained pilot using only a 
Simple gun sight can be extremely effective 
in machinegun strafing, especially when he 
has the best gun caliber for the job. 

Rockets are available in many sizes, vary- 
ing from about 10 pounds to almost 1,000 
Pounds. Most of them used in LACAS mis- 
Slons would be the unguided, ballistic va- 
riety although there should be a growing 
Tequirement for the more expensive and 
Sophisticated guided types now being 
developed. 

The accuracy of unguided, ballistic rockets 
Giminishes rapidly when fired much beyond 
800 yards. Moreover, about half of their 
Weight is used up in the rocket motor so 
that destructive power is considerably dimin- 

ed when compared to a bomb. 

ence in Korea indicated that it was 
Unwise to make repeated attacks in heavily 
defended target areas because the accuracy 
Sf the enemy's antiaircraft fire improved 
Tapidily on each successive attack. Moreover, 
When a single airplane carried a large variety 
Sf bombs, rockets, and machinegun am- 
Munition, it was unwieldy. When a pilot 

d a large ordnance load, he had to take 
Considerable time in methodically and 

dividually dispensing it on sultable targets. 

such a long period of from 1 to 2 hours, 
he was usually subjected to varying degrees 
of enemy antiaircraft fire. This constant 
danger gradually deteriorated his accuracy 
&nd morale to the point that after an hour, 
he should have quit. 

Anything larger than the 500-pound bomb 
has seldom been used in CAS because of the 
close proximity of the troops being sup- 
Ported. This fact, plus those mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraph, generally fixes the 

um armament load for LACAS at about 
2.000 pounds. If more firepower Is needed, 
it should be delivered by more aircraft in- 
Stead of larger individual aircraft loads. 
SPEED AND ALTITUDE FACTORS 


En that pilots cannot see CAS tar- 
Bets much higher than about 5,000 feet, it is 
to understand what are suitable 
LACAS fiying speeds. Naturally, speed as 
Well as maneuverability is helpful to mini- 
Mize losses from antiaircraft fire, Experi- 
ence in Korea indicated that, if at all pos- 
Able, pilots should not fiy slower than 200 
knots. When pilots flew faster than about 
200 knots, in near-level flight, targets were 
zatremeiy difficult to spot and hold in sight 
or attacks. Moreover, speeds of over 400 
knots at low altitudes subjected the aircraft 
Severe and dangerous air turbulence. 
„the higher subsonic and supersonic 
are very undesirable at low altitudes 
because of excessive fuel consumption. 
Interdiction aircraft should have super- 
Sonic speed capabilities at high altitudes as 
Well as long ranges and endurance because 
go after the larger and tougher targets. 
Fortunately, most interdiction targets, being 
larger, are easier to see at higher speeds and 
trom higher altitudes. 
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Recent advances in aerodynamics have ex- 
panded the speed spectrum from zero knots 
at low altitudes to about 1,400 knots at 
40,000 feet. Therefore, it is no longer eco- 
nomical or practical to build one type of 
airplane to be completely effective for tactical 
air support at both subsonic and supersonic 
speeds. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A LACAS AIRPLANE 

To get there first with the most is still good 
tactics. The way to get the LACAS aircraft 
there first is to have them operate out of 
makeshift airfields as close as possible to the 
frontlines. The LACAS airplane, by being 
small and having short takeoff-and-landing 
(STOL) performance, should operate from 
any nearly level piece of land. Another way 
to get there first is to have a certain num- 
ber of LACAS aircraft airborne near the bat- 
tlefield, with ready ordnance loads for in- 
stant action against discovered targets. 
These airborne airplanes also boost friendly 
troop morale and deter the enemy, first pas- 
sively, then actively. The way to get as 
many as possible of them is to keep purchase 
price and operating cost low. 

The tendency in all combat aircraft today 
is for more speed, range, and complicated 
equipment, Sizes and costs have risen in 
related proportions, Such improvements 
are not needed for the LACAS mission which 
requires only a small, subsonic, simple, and 
uncomplicated airplane. Long range and 
extended endurance are not needed. 
We have already mentioned that after 
more than an hour over the frontlines 
performing LACAS missions, pilot morale, 
bravery, and enthusiasm wane rapidly along 
with accuracy of target destruction. The 
LACAS airplane, being small and uncompli- 
cated, makes its cost also small, and the 
greater number can be available to fulfill the 
“most” need. 

LACAS OPERATES LIKE INFANTRY 


LACAS operations must be conducted in 
a manner similar to infantry activities. 
When infantrymen encounter stiff enemy 
opposition, they dig in and call for the vari- 
ous means of support available: tanks, ar- 
tillery, LACAS, and so on, When LACAS air- 
craft encounter heavy opposition from enemy 
ground or air defenses, or both, they call 
for the faster jet aircraft and other supple- 
mentary weapons to knock out the deterrent, 
then LACAS operations resume as the In- 
fantry advances. 

The proponents of the faster, bigger, and 
more complicated tactical air support air- 
planes say the availability of smaller num- 
bers is offset by the larger ordnance load 
capability. However, I contend that num- 
bers of aircraft are more important than 
large ordnance loads. To use a large and ex- 
pensive airplane on the LACAS mission is 
like driving a tack with a sledge hammer. 
One hit from enemy antiaircraft fire can 
destroy a large plane as easily as a small one, 
Another analogy is the practice of equip- 
ment dispersion so that one hit will not de- 
stroy the bulk of a unit's equipment. 

There is no automatic equipment available 
today that can detect hidden and camou- 
flaged infantrymen on the ground, Conse- 
quently, there is still no substitute for a 
well-trained human pilot with a relatively 
simple airplane strapped to him. This type 
of guidance and target acquisition machin- 
ery is produced by cheap labor and can be 
trained for LACAS work in about 1 year. 

There is a frequent reference to the verti- 
cal takeoff-and-landing (VTOL), fixed- and 
tilt-wing aircraft for the CAS or LACAS 
mission. Such an airplane would certainly 
be very desirable when developed to a rea- 
sonable, balanced cost-payload-power basis. 
At the moment, VTOL aircraft have little 
payload capability because it is used up in 
the excessive engine weight and power re- 
quirement. Moreover, VTOL airplanes are 
very complicated and expensive. Ground 
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impingement problems are also a consider- 
able handicap presently requiring operations 
from prepared surfaces. Assume a squad- 
ron of 18 VTOL airplanes operate from a 
particular location; each aircraft will need a 
prepared surface of about 100 feet square. 
Eighteen prepared 100-foot squares equal 
the size of an 1,800-foot runway. Such an 
airfield is adequate for LACAS aircraft car- 
rying useful size ordnance loads. It is ob- 
vious that considerable development in the 
VTOL aircraft. will have to be made before 
it can begin to compete with the small, 
simple, fixed-wing airplane. 

The helicopter is the rotary-wing variety 
of VTOL aircraft. It has limited LACAS use 
by virtue of its speed limitations. It could 
be useful only where there is no antiaircraft 
fire. Moreover, the machinegun, an im- 
portant LACAS weapon, encounters dificul- 
ties when mounted on helicopters because 
of undesirable gun recoil forces. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR LACAS AIRCRAFT 


In preceding paragraphs we have at- 
tempted to define the difference between 
LACAS and interdiction missions, and why 
the two types of related missions should 
use different types of airplanes. We will 
now select the specifications of the best 
LACAS airplane that the state of the art 
can produce today. On this basis, it is pos- 
sible to outline the design criteria for ef- 
fective LACAS aircraft. 

Size: (1) Small and thin as possible for 
best protection against enemy guns and mis- 
siles guided by eyesight, radar and infrared 
means; (2) large enough to carry an external 
armament load of 2,500 pounds. 

Structure: (1) Stressed for plus 7.67g and 
minus 3g; (2) tricycle landing gear for small 
rough fields; (3) crew of one pilot with ar- 
mor protection and seat ejection; (4) five 
external bomb racks each capable of holding 
1,000 pounds or ordnance or fuel tanks, 

Engine: (1) Single engine for compactness, 
low cost and ease of maintenance; (2) turbo- 
fan or turboprop. 

Instruments: Basic all-weather flight in- 
struments to traverse weather en route to 
and from target area. 

Bombing and sighting equipment: Simple 
electric reflector gunsight. 

Navigation equipment: (1) One miniatur- 
ized UHF (ultrahigh frequency) transceiver 
with ADF (automatic direction finder) fea- 
ture; (2) IFF (identification, friend or foe) 
radar. 


Performance: (1) Best STOL qualities pos- 
sible; (2) maximum speed (Vm) (clean con- 
dition, sea level), 350 knots; (3) stalling 
speed (Vs) (at maximum gross weight at sea 
level), 55 knots; (4) maximum takeoff and 
landing distance over 50-foot obstacle at 
maximum gross weight, 2,000 feet; (5) endur- 
ance (at sea level, internal fuel only, at 250 
knots, indicated airspeed), 2 hours. 

Auxiliary equipment: Cockpit heater. 

The engine for this alrplane merits further 
discussion. The turbofan engine would be 
the most desirable because it does not use a 
propeller and thereby makes for a very aero- 
dynamically clean airplane. However, ob- 
jections to it are its higher fuel consumption 
and longer takeoff run when compared to 
the turboprop engine at low altitudes. 
However, the use of an afterburner takeoff 
feature should be considered. Conversely, 
the turboprop engine allows very good short 
takeoff and landing qualities; however, its 
propeller is an extra source of mechanical 
trouble, and is an undesirably good radar 
reflector. 

The LACAS airplane offers no challenge to 
the aviation advocates of ever-increasing 
speed and sophistication. It requires no new 
developments in the aviation state of the 
art. It can be designed and built relatively 
cheaply and quickly. It offers ground troops 
the very best close air support developed 
today. 
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It is estimated that an LACAS airplane 
having the characteristics I have outlined 
can be built for about $200,000, maybe less 
in large quantities. The weight of the air- 
plane would be about 6,000 pounds dry (no 
fuel, pilot or armament). The weight factors 
will be governed mainly by the power of the 
selected engine. In selecting the engine, 
com will have to be made between 
safety, cost, and performance. 

SPEED GIVES WAY TO EFFECTIVENESS 


War is hell, to both victor and vanquished. 
It is doubtful that any sizable engagement 
has ever been fought in which the casualties 
were entirely on the losing side. This is part 
of the calculated risks in either an offensive 
or defensive war. In air warfare, speed in 
aircraft has been the major factor in holding 
down casualties from enemy action. How- 
ever, the effectiveness of the weapons used 
in the initial application may be a more de- 
cisive factor in keeping overall casualties to 
aminimum. Excessive speed for safety alone 
can result in a completely wasted and ineffec- 
tive mission while insufficient speed might 
lead to excessive aircraft losses. This article 
has defined the optimum speed coupled with 
sensible low altitude tactics using a thought- 
fully designed airplane that will provide rea- 
sonable safety and successful LACAS mis- 
sions. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that this article 
has proved the need for tactical air support 
to be split into two clear and distinct mis- 
sions: low altitude close air support, and 
interdiction, Low altitude close air support 
squadrons should be organic components of 
infantry divisions in much the same manner 
as artillery. The faster aircraft must be 
maintained and operated by a more inde- 
pendent authority to overcome opposition to 
LACAS aircraft and to perform the interdic- 
tion missions, 


Slipshod Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter to the editor of Newsday, 
a daily in my congressional district, was 
sent me by a constituent, today, re- 
questing that it be placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. The letter was writ- 
ten by a retired surgeon who speaks from 
experience. As Dr. Thunig says, it should 
be a warning to the American people 
that despite all the hoopla and circus 
atmosphere of President Kennedy's 
much-touted foray into New York this 
weekend, socialized medicine is no good 
for the patient, even the older one. The 
article follows: 

A Doctor Says: MEDICARE WovuLp BE A Mess 

SMITHTOWN.—I was impressed by your edi- 
torial, “The Doctor’s Boycott” (Newsday, 
May 7). 

To begin with, only an individual entirely 
unaware of how far the good old U.S.A. has 
slid down the ladder of socialism will not 
see that “medicare” under the King-Ander- 
son bill, HR. 4222, already a socialistic 
measure, would eventually give the people 
of the United States exactly what England 
has today. 

The budget for socialized medicine, now 
many times greater than British economists 
originally estimated, is one of the top ex- 
pense items in England's economy. It is 
à hot potato which Great Britain would like 
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to shed but cannot; no people in the world 
want to vote Santa Claus out of office. 

You have termed the 200 doctors in New 
Jersey foolish men who should be chastised 
by the American Medical Association. I fear 
you are barking up the wrong tree. Further- 
more, you accuse them of violating the Hip- 
pocratic oath. 

Why not get in touch with the one out of 
three British medical graduates who grabs 
his diploma and immediately sets sail for 
greener pastures and ask him if he thinks 
the New Jersey doctors are foolish? He 
knows what socialized medicine means. At 
the same time cast an eye on the 4,000 doc- 
tors with inferior medical teaching who have 
been imported by England from the East 
and other far-off lands to act as residents 
and internes in England's hospitals and fill 
the offices that should be occupied by much 
better educated British medical doctors. 

The New Jersey doctors are not boycotting 
the elder patients nor anybody else. They 
state that they will treat elderly people free. 
The medical profession has been treating 
people free for many, many years. I do not 
now refer to so-called service cases in the 
wards of charity hospitals; that service has 
always been taken for granted even though 
there are still many people who are entirely 
unaware that the doctor never received a 
penny for his time or labor. I do refer to 
those people who have been regular paying 
patients of a doctor and then suddenly run 
into financial difficulties. Ask any experi- 
enced doctor who has been in practice for 
some years and he will reluctantly confess 
that he frequently has treated or even op- 
erated upon some unfortunate people in the 
above category and never tendered a bill. 
Those unfortunate people though poor in 
money are rich in pride and the doctor re- 
spects and protects that pride as well as 
taking care of their physical body. 

Those New Jersey doctors have vision; 
they see what the gullible public fails to see 
or understand. Those doctors would pre- 
vent the passage of a law that would destroy 
medical incentive, give the people slipshod, 
hasty medical care, and make report writing 
clerks out of the doctors; and poorly paid 
clerks at that. In Great Britain the average 
panel doctor is paid 62.73 yearly for each 
patient on his list. In order to earn a living 
he has to see about 100 patients a day: a 
regular assembly line and pushed out about 
just as quickly. 

If the American people want to see a de- 
crease in American medical students and 
importation of poorly educated foreign ones, 
if they want to see the high standard of 
American medical practice ground beneath 
the heels of bureaucracy, then support the 
King-Anderson bill. If they desire to keep 
our present high standard then let them 
wake up and see that with vision those New 
Jersey doctors are trying not to let socialistic 
liberaHsm destroy that in which the United 
States is now the world’s leader. 

This letter is written by a 78-year-old re- 
tired surgeon who receives no social security 
and would not be affected professionally or 
financially by either the defeat or passage 
of the King-Anderson bill. 

L. ALBERT THuNIG, M.D., F.A.CS. 


Tribute to UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in our anxious determination to 
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secure a peaceful, harmonious world 
order, we often tend to overlook the 
many allied agencies who are now mak- 
ing quiet and significant contributions 
toward that goal. I believe that it is 
a good idea to stop and pay tribute every 
now and then to these well-meaning and 
meaningful peace efforts, and today I 
should like to commend the work of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization and particu- 
larly its U.S. National Commission. 

It was less than a month ago that our 
National Commission for UNESCO met 
here in Washington for their annual 
spring conference. It is an unfortunate 
fact that there is little public attention 
given to the Commission, and, indeed, 
UNESCO itself is rarely mentioned in 
the press except when it comes under at- 
tack by uninformed and irresponsible 
citizens, Consequently, I should like to 
insert in the Recorp at this point a re- 
port of the meeting as it appears in the 
Commission’s May newsletter: 

U.S. SUPPORT FOR UNESCO PLEDGED 


It is U.S. policy to lend all possible support 
to UNESCO and make it a strong instru- 
ment for good in the world, the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO was told at 
its annual spring meeting in the Depart- 
ment of State, April 26-28. 

In his final address to the Commission as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Educatio: 
and Cultural Affairs, Phillip H. Coombs 
this country will go to the next general con- 
ference next November well prepared and 
ready to play a strong role in the debates. 

The Commission was created by Co 
in 1946 to advise the U.S. Government 
matters relating to the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organizā- 
tion. 

Mr. Coombs spoke at the first plenary 
meeting held in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room where diplomatic dinners are held. 
He used the occasion to review recent ac 
complishments in the field of educati 
and cultural exchanges such as the enact 
ment of the Fulbright-Hays Act, plans for 
African students in this country, the teach- 
ing of English abroad as a second language. 
mass techniques in education, low-cost books 
for underdeveloped countries, educations! 
programs in the Alliance for Progress, an 
American-Japanese cultural relations. 

In assessing the role of UNESCO, M: 
Coombs noted the organization had exerted 
leadership in Latin America, Africa, and 
Asia, and had brought the educational n 
of these continents into sharper focus. © 4 
the basis of his own travels, Mr. Coombs sai of 
he was much impressed by the confidence 
educational leaders of Latin America, Africa, 
and Asia in the work of UNESCO. 

Mr. Coombs cautioned, however, against 
making UNESCO primarily an agency Mi 
international aid. UNESCO, . Coom 
stressed, cannot tackle alone the overall task 
of providing for the world’s educational n 1 
but must work with other internation® 
agencies and with bilateral aid programs- 

George V. Allen, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, felt that while there will be 12° 
creasing pressures on UNESCO for t 
assistance, “we should have a certain amoun 
of reservation against letting UNESCO be- 
come another aid organization," 

Mr. Allen observed that UNESCO, as the 
successor to the International Committee f 
Intellectual Cooperation organized by nd 
League of Nations, was designed to bu 
international understanding across nationi 
boundaries and not to be strictly an a 
ance agency. 

Speaking on present and future activitit® 
of UNESCO, Dr. Hilliard Roderick, deputy 
rector of the UNESCO Department of Nat 
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Sciences, noted that a higher percentage of 
the overall budget was devoted to technical 
Sssistance projects while the staff, on the 
Other hand, was devoting most of its time to 
Other parts of the program. 

Another main speaker, Richard N. Gardner, 

uty Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
tional Organization Affairs, outlined 
© major reasons why the United Nations 

Serves the national interest. 
the last plenary meeting held in the 
International Conference Hall, the Commis- 
don heard reports of the various technical 
ttees which had met for the 2 previ- 

Ous days, 

The Committee on Natural Sciences dis- 
d the UNESCO program in scientific 

deumentatlon, hydrology, marine sciences; 

d laboratory animals, It recommended, 

ng other decisions, that UNESCO take 

to insure the continued effectiveness 

Of scientific apparatus and laboratory equip- 
nt sent to underdevelopment countries. 
ano Committee noted that it had become 

PParent to the casual observer that some 
*quipment is no longer in use for lack of 

all and inexpensive spare parts. 

Committee on Social Sciences recom- 
mended that the long-range view of the 
UNESCO program in the social sciences be 
Part of the next annual meeting of profes- 

Mal organizations and societies. The 
15 ttee also discussed the need for re- 
h e programs in linguistics, population 
he €dity, law and social development, and the 
x ed for research stations in New Guinea 

Ad Africa to study the remaining popula- 

ns unknown to science. 

The Committee on Mass Communications 
weet that UNESCO and the Commission 
Ty their influence to insure that radio and 
melde grums by communications satellites 

Ude adequate programs of educational 
8 and cultural content. The Com- 
tee also recommended that UNESCO give 
low emphasis to demonstrating the use of 
3 mass media techniques in under- 
eloped countries, particularly printing 
men ques, transmitters, and film equip- 
t. 
tom, the question of the free flow of in- 
Ung. tion, the Committee urged a study of 
auy oued objectives and obstacles, which 

The pair this major objective of UNESCO: 
dns mittee on Education urged that 
tica f collect reliable educational statis- 
na rom all countries for use by independent 
tors and by the world community of edu- 
Come Planners. and policymakers. The 
gi ttee commended UNESCO for its re- 
Am Conferences in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
Sane and for its support of educational 
the, ment in these continents as part of 
—— and economic development. The 
Work ttee also commended UNESCO for its 
Mor, in comparative education and urged 
taline Publications and conferences to capi- 

on new developments in the field. 
mende Cultural Activities Committee recom- 
terials that UNESCO produce reading ma- 
toa for new literates in Africa similar 
a ctendeleet in operation in Asia and urged 
ln afpa expansion of libraries and archives 
mittes * Asia, and Latin America. The Com- 
mib! also urged that UNESCO organize an 
the aon of paintings by young artists. In 
Ritter dd, of humanistic studies, the com- 

urged interested organizations to see 
Unga ney can give greater support to the 

Th, CO program. 
roset committee of the East-West Major 
ciate concerned with the mutual appre- 

On of cultural values between the Orient 
in this ident reviewed activities undertaken 
ot 4 country and discussed the possibility 

Clearing center for information on all 

In activities. 
dian y how of common interests, the Cana- 
ber National Commission sent a nine-mem- 
Belen eerver delegation consisting of Cyril 

W. Director of the U.N. Training Center, 
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Vancouver; Eugene Bussiére, Secretary of 
the Canadian Commission, Associate Director 
of the Canada Council; Mary Dench, Infor- 
mation Division, Department of External 
Affairs; Pierre Gendron, dean of the faculty 
of science, University of Ottawa; Nathan 
Keyfitz, professor of sociology, University of 
Toronto; Lewis Perinbam, Associate Secre- 
tary, Canadian Commission; Vincent Price, 
attorney; Guy Roberge, Canadian Govern- 
ment Film Commissioner; and J. Frank 
Leddy, Chairman of the Canadian Commis- 
sion, vice president (academic) of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. 

A highlight of the meeting was a concert 
in Lisner auditorium by Joan Baez, the 
young folk singer whose father, Dr. Albert 
Baez, is a physicist on the staff of UNESCO 
in Paris. The concert was a benefit per- 
formance for the Commission. 


This give and take between the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO and 
the State Department is certainly bene- 


ficial and it undoubtedly helps to im- 


prove UNESCO's programs and policies. 
Before continuing with an outline of the 
Commission’s and UNESCO’s activities, 
I should like to call particular attention 
to the final event of the meeting, a bene- 
fit concert by Miss Joan Baez. I believe 
that this was an altogether appropriate 
and fortuitous means of supporting our 
participation in UNESCO. As much as 
any performer of American folk music, 
Miss Baez is responsible for a renewed, 
serious interest in our unique cultural 
heritage. I believe that we can be jus- 
tiflably proud of the appreciation we find 
abroad for our various types of folk mu- 
sic, including jazz, and since Miss Baez 
has enhanced this musical tradition with 
extraordinary talent, her concert was 
not only a financial contribution to 
UNESCO, but an American cultural con- 
tribution as well. 

The National Commission has another 
important role besides advising our State 
Department on UNESCO matters. Once 
every 2 years the Commission spon- 
sors a major conference in order to pro- 
mote a better understanding of other 
parts of the world. Last year, for in- 
stance the Commission held a 4-day con- 
ference in Boston on the theme of 
“Africa and the United States: Images 
and Realities.” The conference not only 
brought together the vast majority of 
African scholars in this country, but it 
also enabled hundreds of other persons 
with an interest in Africa to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the people and prob- 
lems of that continent. 

To conclude, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to summarize the part which UNESCO 
itself is playing in helping us bring 
about a friendly community of free na- 
tions in this world; 

The basic objective of UNESCO is to 
promote peace and understanding 
through international cooperation in ed- 
ucation, science and culture. UNESCO 
is constantly striving to help peoples 
help themselves. In the field of educa- 
tion UNESCO is assisting new nations, 
at their request, in building schools, in 
providing teachers and teaching equip- 
ment, and in establishing adult educa- 
tion centers. In science UNESCO is pro- 
moting research in desert lands and in- 
creasing man’s knowledge of the world’s 
oceans. Out of the desert institutes and 
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marine sciences laboratories that are 
being established and strengthened at 
the urging of UNESCO will come knowl- 
edge which will create a better life for 
future generations. One of UNESCO's 
major cultural projects is devoted to in- 
creasing mutual understanding between 
the peoples of the Orient and the peoples 
of the Western World. In a world where 
it now takes hours rather than months 
to travel from one hemisphere to another 
it is vital that an effort be made to have 
peoples of various parts of the world 
know each other better. UNESCO is 
making that effort. 

I am confident that I speak for a large 
majority of my constituents, as well as 
millions of Americans all over the coun- 
try, in commending UNESCO and the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
for their constructive work during these 
troubled days. 


Individual Farmer Is Tragic Victim of 
President Kennedy’s Farm Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing news story from the Chicago 
Daily Tribune recounts the tragedy the 
social planners are bringing to freedom 
loving citizens of this country. Here is 
the true-life story of an American citi- 
zen with a dream, a dream of owning 
his own farm as his way of attaining 
his constitutional right in the pursuit of 
happiness. Under the Kennedy farm 
program this American family will be 
denied that right. By Government de- 
cree they will not be permitted to operate 
the farm in a way to make it possible 
to meet their bills. This is the Kennedy 
formula for a growing America. It is 
warning of what lies in store for the 
freedom of all Americans if President 
Kennedy and his advisers succeed in de- 
stroying the free competitive system we 
have known for a planned economy and 
an all-powerful Government in the con- 
trol of a single person. 

KENNEDY To Ger Farm IF His BILL Is PASSED 

Saranac, Micu., May 15—A letter inform- 
ing President Kennedy that he will receive a 
quitclaim deed to an 80-acre Ionia County 
farm if the administration's pending farm 
legislation becomes law was mailed yesterday 
by the farm's owners. 

The letter was written and sent by Orie D, 
Smith, 35, and his wife, Betty, who bought 
the farm 2% years ago and now live there 
with their three daughters, 10, 11, and 12, 

The Smiths are a city couple with a life- 
long dream of owning and making a living 
on their own farm. Smith is a claim ad- 
justor for an insurance company in Grand 
Rapids, 18 miles west of the farm. He said 
today he had hoped to become a full-time 
farmer within a year or two. 

COULDN'T MAKE A LIVING 

“We've got the land but if the adminis- 
tration farm program is enacted we will be 
unable to get allotments sufficient to allow 
us to make a living on it,” he sald. 
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Feed grain production, he explained, will 
be limited to an average of the production 
of such grains in 1959 and 1960. He did not 
own the farm in 1959 and in 1960 was just 
getting started. 


NO PRODUCTION BASE 


He said dairy production will be based on 
1960 records. He had six young head of cat- 
tle in 1960, too young to be milked, so had 
no production in the base year. 

“We are just getting into a position where 
we could begin full-time farming opera- 
tions,” he said. Our cows will be produc- 
ing. We planned to grow wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, and rye, feeding our own stock, I 
have spent $2,500 for machinery and equip- 
ment. 

“When we learned how we will be affected 
by the proposed law, we realized our dream 
was over,” he said. “We sat down and talked 
it over. The only solution we could find was 
to give the farm to the President and go 
back to the city. We surely could not sell a 
farm on which no one could grow enough to 
make it pay.” 

PUT UP $9,000 

Smith said he has put $9,000 into the 
purchase of the farm and owes about $6,200 
on two mortgages. 

“Since the Government is determined to 
run our farm, it is only reasonable that you 
should own it and pay the taxes and the 
mortgages,” the Smiths wrote the President. 
They added that the proposed legislation will 
give big farmers a license to stay big and will 
require small farmers to become even smaller. 

“Our farm will be useless except for a very 
old house,“ they said. “We do not care to 
exist as a farm family under these condi- 
tions. We love our farm but we love our 
freedom more.” 


Punitive Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the time the Committee on Ways 
and Means reported to the House on the 
Revenue Act of 1962, H.R. 10650, I joined 
with my Republican colleagues in filing 
separate views which in part protested 
the bad judgment and poor policy in- 
herent in some of the provisions of the 
bill adversely affecting the operations 
overseas by American free enterprise, 
Because I felt so strongly about the in- 
herent risks and dangers of “punitive 
taxation” against American industry en- 
gaged in world commerce, I filed addi- 
tional views devoted almost exclusively 
to the foreign income features of H.R. 
10650. 

I pointed out in my individual views: 

These Treasury-espoused tax changes 
affecting foreign income threaten the ability 
of American private enterprise to compete 
and share in world trade. These changes 
would tax American industry and commerce 
on veritably phantom income—income that 
has never been received—under arbitrary 
and unprecedented tax concepts forcing a 
retrenchment in the role of American busi- 
ness in domestic and foreign trade. The re- 
sulting impairment of our contribution to 
free world strength and progress would be 
a major benefit to the Communist bloc, To 
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the extent that there is a tax-induced de- 
crease in the role of the private sector of 
our Nation’s economy in the development of 
the emerging countries, there will be in- 
creased dependence on less effective govern- 
ment-to-government aid at a vastly greater 
cost to the U.S. taxpayers. 


In these views I also pointed out how 
American enterprise operating abroad 
was already subject to more confiscatory 
taxation than is applicable to the na- 
tionals of other countries in the world 
who compete against the efforts of Amer- 
ican industry. 

I asserted that administration officials 
were more responsive to the urgings of 
Common Market country finance min- 
isters that higher taxation be placed on 
American industry than to the protests 
of American producers against these 
Treasury-espoused steps to place Amer- 
ican free enterprise at a further com- 
petitive disadvantage. In my conclu- 
sion I stated as follows: 

The Treasury proposals to change the tax 
rules for doing business abroad will unrea- 
sonably penalize those business entities on 
which America relies to perform vital and 
enduring forelgn policy objectives. Such an 
approach would make U.S. business activity 
abroad less welcome and would encourage 
foreign nations to impose discriminatory 
taxes on foreign subeldiaries of American 
corporations. These consequences are con- 
trary to our international commitments and 
to our national interest. The Treasury ap- 
proach overlooks the fact that investment by 
U.S. business abroad has stimulated the pur- 
chase of goods and services from the United 
States and has enabled our free enterprise 
system to make a major contribution to 
America's preeminence in international 
affairs. 


Mr. Speaker, in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star for April 11, 1962, there was 
included an excellent editorial captioned 
“Punitive Taxation?” which perceptively 
comments in criticism of the adminis- 
tration’s foreign tax proposals, This 
editorial points out that the present 
policy is a complete reversal of previous 
Government policy which for the past 
several decades had urged American pri- 
vate enterprise to expand and invest in 
world commerce. 

The editorial properly points out that 
this kind of investment had heretofore 
been regarded as an effective free world 
weapon in the cold war competition be- 
tween capitalism and communism. The 
editorial refers to a point made by a 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky in 
regard to these Treasury foreign income 
proposals to the effect that the adminis- 
tration’s recommendations permit no 
distinction between improper tax 
evasion—which can be effectively coped 
with under existing law—and the totally 
justified legitimate business undertak- 
ings in oversea ventures. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I will include the Washington Star edito- 
rial to which I have referred. I would 
commend the editorial staff of this dis- 
tinguished newspaper for taking the lead 
in bringing to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people the dangers that are in- 
escapable under the unwise and impru- 
dent tax policy presently being urged on 
the Congress by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
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The editorial follows: 
PUNITIVE TAXATION? 

The technique of making American busi- 
ness a whipping boy during consideration 
omnibus tax legislation is not a new one. 
It is being practiced again today in connec- 
tion with the administration’s so-called tax 
reform bill, already passed by the House 
now the subject of hearings before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. 

In its most flagrant form, this technique 8 
being employed by supporters of the provi- 
sion to tax the earnings of American capital 
investment abroad before such earnings are 
returned to the United States. By the 10080 
use of the term “tax havens” it is being im- 
plied that the only important motive for 
investment is to escape taxation. It is rep- 
resented as a massive and unbalanced out- 
flow of dollars that is responsible in serious 
measure for our deficit in international pay“ 
ments, for a flood of imported goods and for 
the export of jobs. It is, in other 
pictured as a sort of unpatriotic employment 
of American capital. 

There is an irony about this punitive at- 
titude toward oversea investment which 
in the fact that for many years, and un 
now, American business has been urged 
encouraged to place constructive capital 
abroad. Indeed, this type of investmen 
heretofore has been considered one of thé 
effective weapons in the cold war compet” 
tion between capitalism and comm 
and in fact has played a large in the 
economic revival of Western Europe, still our 
strongest and most reliable partner in 
continuing strife. 

There is hope, fortunately, that the Sen- 
ate will take another and more discerning 
look at this matter. Senator Morton, Ken“ 
tucky Republican and a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee, has opened the way ton 
sounder judgment in a good speech on 
subject. One of the first and best points 
made by Mr. Morron is that the ad 
tion proposal permits no distinction betwee? 
improper tax evasions and justified b 
inyestment abroad. Certainly such a 
tinction is all-important. And to the 
that this is a one-way flow of funds, 
Senator points out that repatriated e 5 
from 1950 through 1960 amounted to $209 
billion as compared with direct oversea In 
vestment in the same period of $12 billion. 
Present law provides, of course, that such 
earnings are taxable when returned to me 
country. On the goods and emplo 
complaints, Mr. Morton also reminded the 
Senate that foreign subsidiaries provided 


the 


the 
channel for $2.7 billion in exports of amen, 


can- made goods in 1960 alone — six times 
value of products sent back to this country 
by these subsidiaries. 

Other informed and forceful voices s 
being raised on behalf of a second 100k fl 
this matter, and the Senate doubtless 
listen carefully to what they are saying 


Union Threat in Behalf of H.R. 4222 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker: m 
American people should know what = 
going on in the campaign to s 
the Congress and push through social 
ized medicine in the guise of medi 
care for the aged. 


1962 


I received a letter today from a union 
Member who states, in part: 

Our union leaders are asking us to write 
Sdjecting to your position with the belief 
that under pressure you will perhaps change 
Your vote. + + I feel a responsibility to 
Comply with my union's request but, in the 
Negative. I disagree with the union and 

you to remain firm in your stand 
eeiinst medical help to the aged. Leglsla- 
on of this nature, in my estimation, is one 
more step on the road to socialism and it is 
Our duty to halt this march, I hope you 
Continue your opposition and emerge com- 
Pleteiy successful. 


Poor Public Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all familiar with the position taken by 
the American Medical Association in op- 
Position to legislation to provide medi- 
25 care for the aged. Although the 

inz-Anderson bill is their later tar- 
Set, the association has a long history of 

tion to any type of prepaid medi- 
AN insurance. As far back as 1933 the 

A even expressed opposition to any 

zuch program sponsored by private in- 

e companies. 8 

oan this connection, I commend to the 
tention of the Members of the House 
in editorial which appeared last month 
the Montgomery County, Md. 
Sentinel. I believe that this editorial 
th only presents excellent reasons for 
the support of health insurance under 
© Social Security Act but also mirrors 
rowing public distaste for the irrespon- 


Sible attacks of the American Medical 
lation upon the President's 
m. 


The editorial follows: 
Poor Pustic RELATIONS 
an the Ben Casey and Dr. Kildare televi- 
an Series, physicians have a most effective 
blic relations tool working for them. 
Se is unfortunate that the good will and 
wooot ered by these programs are 
untered by the irritation and resentment 
taiag trom the American Medical Associa- 
‘8 adamant opposition to social security 
financing of health care for the aged. 
tee need for such a program, as advanced 
dent Kennedy, has been evident for 
Nat time as an increasing proportion of the 
ion's population is reaching the age of 65. 
bi ver, the Kerr-Mills medical assistance 
b 2 years ago with the 
teres intention of forestalling action on 
Dror Social security medical proposal has 
1 ed an utter failure. 
and decent report by the Health, Education, 
than o elare Department revealed that less 
by 1 percent of our aged is being helped 
win ne Kerr-Mills legislation, although it 
fisca oat $215 million during the current 
al year, 
ala measure, which was supported by the 
Derag is Limited almost exclusively to aged 
Medien who must show they cannot meet 
Ra l costs. Thus, it not only establishes 
nores ding means test but completely ig- 
the needs of those whose incomes, 
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while adequate to pay normal medical bilis, 
would be exhausted by prolonged illness, 

The AMA's cry of socialism, as applied to 
the President's health plan, is without foun- 
dation. The administration's proposal does 
nothing more than allow persons to put 
money aside now when they are productive 
for the time when they are old and sick. 
This would be financed by a small increase in 
the social security tax. 

Freedom of choice in selecting physicians 
would remain unchanged. Payments would 
be made by the individual patients, Just as 
they are now. The relationship between 
patient and doctor would be the same. 

As a matter of fact, many doctors who now 
devote a considerable part of their time to 
charity work would stand a much better 
chance of getting paid for their services. 

Just how all of this would constitute so- 
cialism is something the AMA has falled to 
explain. If organized medicine has any con- 
cern, for its public image, it should stop cry- 
ing wolf unless it can prove the wolf is there, 


Wabash Valley Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Philip Benefield, city attorney and rep- 
resenting Mayor Charles Hedde of 
Lawrenceville, 1l, at a hearing before 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Public Works concerning the Wabash 
and Ambraw Rivers gave testimony 
which I wish to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues, The above-mentioned 
officials have personal knowledge of the 
problem and are well qualified to speak. 
The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP BENEFIELD, LAWRENCE- 
VILLE, ILL. 

I am Philip Benefield, an attorney of 
Lawrenceville, II. 

I am here as city attorney, representing 
the mayor of Lawrenceville, Charles Hedde, 
who is a charter member, a director and the 
secretary of the Wabash Valley- Association. 

I am also here as one who grew up and 
has lived all my life, except for time in the 
service and university, within a mile or two 
of lands frequently flooded by the Wabash 
and Ambraw Rivers. 

The Ambraw, usually spelled “Embarrass” 
but pronounced Ambraw,“ begins as a small 
creek running acrośs the University of Mi- 
nois campus at Champaign, It runs south 
130 miles through southeastern Illinois to 
its confluence with the Wabash near Law- 
renceville, Il., and Vincennes, Ind. 

In the upper regions of the Ambraw basin 
the problem is drainage; in the middle sec- 
tion it is retention which can be accom- 
plished through reservoirs; and in the south- 
ern sector where I live the problem is protec- 
tion. 

Since 1950, Lawrence County, Ill., where 
the two rivers join, has had four major floods 
resulting from five levee breaks. In years 
when the levees held, annual crop damage 
from seep water has averaged $265,000. In 
1958, the levees held but seep water caused 
crop loss of $500,000. 

In 1959, the levees did not hold. Congress- 
man SHIPLEY was 3 hours in an Army duck 
with me trying to go the 5 miles from a place 
just east of Lawrenceville on U.S, 50, then 
under water, to Vincennes. We had to turn 
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back because we could not break through the 
ice that had crusted over, but Lawrence 
County then looked like a large lake. 
England Pond levee protects a part of 
Lawrence County from both rivers near where 
they join. It needs adequate gates to let 
the water out and needs to be heightened 
to keep the water out. Levees across the 
river are 3 feet higher, but we are not seek- 
ing to compete for higher or better levees. 
Rather, we seek just the opposite: to work 
together for comprehensive survey and ac- 


non, for the protection of the entire water- 


Youth’s Training in American Citizenship 
To Meet the Challenge of Tomorrow ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C, SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Americanism Committee of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, Department of Wiscon- 
sin, sponsors an annual Americanism 
essay contest. Last year two of the win- 
ners were from my congressional district 
and this year my District, Wisconsin's 
First, has another winner, Mary Shea- 
han, a senior at St. Mary’s High School, 
Burlington, Wis. 

It is with a deep sense of pride and 
pleasure that I call her excellent essay 
to the attention of my colleagues in 
Congress: 

Yourn’s TRAINING IN AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

To MEET THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


(By Mary Sheahan, 12th grade, St. Mary's 
High School, Burlington, Wis.) 

Mike, the sixth grader, gazed inquisitively 
at the historical facts of World War II. 
Suddenly he exclaimed “Why, those men 
were brave!" 

Yes, little Mike is learning about those 
who fought an unselfish crusade for pure 
and high ideals—to secure democracy and 
rid the world of the threat and actuality of 
war. Mike is being trained by example to 
develop the traits of loyalty, obedience, and 
integrity. 

From the time he was a small child, he 
learned to be cooperative and responsible at 
home. Later, he was taught that America 
is a democracy and, as a young citizen, he 
owes respect to his country and fellow 
Americans, As Mike grew older, his parents 
further instilled in him the rights and duties 
he has as a citizen. He has learned that 
whether he will mind coal furnaces, balance 
ledgers, turn lathes, or pick cotton—he 
must be proud to be working as a free 
American. At times he will be called upon 
to lead; at other times, to follow. Mike's 
parents know that he must be trained to 
understand and face the challenges in his 
life. 

Then it was time for Mike to attend 
school, Here his teachers were to develop 
his talents, and his appreciation of his coun- 
try was to be enriched. He was to learn the 
foundation of government and the history 
of the men who founded it. This knowledge 
is essential in preparing him to help solve 
the complex problems of his future. 

Little Mike does not know it, but his train- 
ing has only begun. He has the foundations 
to become a fine citizen in his America, but 
now he must gain more knowledge from 
books and experience. He must learn that 
the United States cannot appease an aggres- 
sor by trading honor for security. He must 
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develop the courage to place the cause of 
his country ahead of his own comforts. He 
must develop a spirit of sympathy toward 
people of other nations. Therefore; he must 
encourage policies that satisfy the hungry 
with food and the thirsty with drink. He 
must also come to realize that all races of 
mankind are equal. Most of all, he must 
be informed of the problems confronting his 
fellow Americans. 

As his training forges on, Mike will come 
to know many of the challenges facing him 
and his fellows. A farmer encounters dif- 
ficulties with parity prices. A laborer must 
face the duties of his union contract. A 
politician is continuously under criticism. 
All Americans must struggle to maintain 
their freedoms. 

In being educated properly, Mike, the 
typical American youth, can come to know 
the problem, study its challenge, and man- 
fully fight against the forces that threaten 
to overcome him. Give him the best prepa- 
ration—an education for a worthwhile life. 
For whatever America hopes to bring to pass, 
must first come to pass in the heart of its 
youth. 


Polaris: The Ace That Tops Best Soviet 
Cards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Polaris is an outstanding weapon sys- 
tem. Because of its invulnerability and 
heavy striking power, it is among the 
most important means we possess to de- 
ter aggression or respond in case of at- 
tack. The recent firing of a live Polaris 
missile has been described as a complete 
success. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD an 
item on the Polaris from the May 9, 1962, 
issue of the Los Angeles Times, written 
by Robert T. Hartmann, chief of the 
Times Washington bureau. 

It is an informative article on the 
Polaris and its significance to our na- 
tional defense efforts, which I believe will 
be of interest to many Members of Con- 
gress: 

Pouvaris—Tue Ace THAT Tors BesT SOVIET 
Carps 
(By Robert T. Hartmann, Times Washington 
bureau chief) 

Events of 3 successive days on opposite 
sides of the world serve to dramatize the 
strateigc impact of a single new U.S. weapons 
system, the Polaris submarine. 

Tuesday, Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy journed 
to Connecticut to launch the latest of these 
remarkable vessels, named for a Frenchman 
whose foreign aid in the American War of 
Independence we have been repaying ever 
since. < 

On Monday the first nuclear-loaded Polaris 
missile was fired under simulated combat 
conditons from the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine U.8.8. Ethan Allen as part of the cur- 
rent Pacific test series. It seems odd, con- 
sidering all that has béen done and said 
since the Polaris program began only 7 years 
ago, that this final step in proving a revolu- 
tionary and incredibly complex weapons sys- 
tem had never before been taken. But it 
does work, 
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And Sunday’s papers carried the front page 
news from Athens that Secretary of Defense 
McNamara had formally the five 
Polaris submarines already on station in the 
North Atlantic to the NATO-committed 
forces earmarked for wartime Allied com- 
mand by members of the alliance. 

The success of the Polaris concept is in no 
small measure a tribute to the ever-growing 
pool of scientific and engineering talent in 
California, where many individuals, institu- 
tions, and industrial firms contributed to 
the program. 

But the big breakthrough, even more sig- 
nificant than the technical triumph of 
Polaris, has been a fundamental strategic 
shift in favor of the West in its efforts to 
deter Communist aggression and avoid an 
atomic holocaust. 

Prior to Polaris, the population centers of 
Western Europe stood as hostages to Soviet 
intermediate and intercontinental. range 
missiles. NATO's general lack of enthusiasm 
for President Eisenhower's 1957 offer to sup- 
ply U.S. nuclear missiles for Europe's defense 
showed how vividly even the stanchest of 
America’s allies considered themselves tar- 
gets first and partners second. 

AS a result, the weight of their counsels— 
especially Britain’s—was more and more fre- 
quently and predictably cast on the side of 
inaction and concession whenever Khru- 
shchev chose to challenge the West. 

With the tmcrease in Soviet long-range 
capability the cities and SAC bases of North 
America also became potential targets and 
the deterrent effect of thermonuclear terror 
on the decisionmakers became mutual in 
both Washington and Moscow. In the words 
of one high-ranking American at the height 
of the Berlin wall showdown, “The stakes 
were just too high to play poker.” 

What Polaris now amounts to is an extra 
ace up America’s sleeve. 

No matter how devastating an attack the 
Communists might be able to mount against 
the centers of Western power, no matter how 
complete the surprise or how awful the 
demolition, there would remain somewhere 
enough Polaris missiles to impose unaccept- 
able punishment on the Soviet Union. 

Just the five submarines already assigned 
to NATO can almost instantaneously hurl a 
salvo of 80 nuclear missiles onto preselected 
Soviet targets from deepwater lairs 1,400 
miles away. Few targets are farther than 
that from tidewater, and few would require 
more than one Polaris warhead which is un- 
Officially rated at “some tens of times” more 
powerful than the Hiroshima bomb. 

There is, however, an invulnerable Soviet 
triangle in the center of Eurasia, beyond the 
reach of the Polaris missiles now operational. 
The 7,000-ton USS. Lafayette is the first of 
a new class of subs e to accommodate 
a 2,500- to 3,000-mile solid-fuel missile which 
will erase any earthly sanctuary. Polaris will 
then come close to being the ultimate weap- 
on against which practical defenses cannot 
be devised. 

The Lafayette is the 10th of 41 planned 
fleet ballistic missile submarines to hit the 
water, and a score more already have been 
authorized by Congress. Considering the 
payload of the Polaris missile, this will be 
enough to do the job even if half the US. 
undersea armada were laid up for repairs or 
disabled by enemy counteraction. 

But a vast advantage of the Polaris deter- 
rent is that it permits “time for reflection” 
and hence minimizes the risk of miscalcula- 
tion on both sides. 

Not every naval vessel iz honored by a First 
Lady as its sponsor. It hardly seems possible 
it was only 8 years ago, at the same Groton 
shipyard, that Mrs. Eisenhower christened 
the first nuclear-powered submarine U.S.S. 
Nautilus, and both Polaris and Sputnik were 
words used mostly by astronomers. 

The American way of getting things done 
does work pretty well, despite Cosmonaut 
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IItov's arrogant boasts. While the spacemen 
are getting most of the publicity these day® 
our Polaris submariners prowling the deeP 
have taken us off the bull’s-eye so we can all 
sleep more soundly these nights. - 


Treasury Under Secretary Roosa Explains 
Our Operations in Foreign Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Robert V- 
Roosa, Under Secretary of the Treas” 
ury for Monetary Affairs, this week ad- 
dressed the Monetary Conference of the 
American Bankers Association in Rome, 
Italy, on the important subject of 
our international exchange operations. 
Members ‘will be interested in this lu 
explanation of an important branch of 
our economic foreign policy: 

Over the past 14 months the United States 
has, for the first time since the later thirties. 
entered into foreign exchange tr: 
for monetary purposes—as distinct from the 
more or less routine handling of foreign 
exchange to meet the Government's operat 
ing needs abroad. The Treasury 
limited operations in March 1961, acting 
through the Federal Reserve Bank of NeW 
York as its fiscal agent. In February oft 
this year the Federal Reserve System an- 
nounced its decision to enter the exchange 
markets for its own account, 

To date, U.S. action in the foreign ex- 
change markets has been largely explora 
in character, designed to probe and possibly 
to limit temporary disturbances in the er- 
change markets. All operations have d 
carried out in close consultation with, an 
usually jointly with, the financial authorities 
of the other countries involved. 

These activities in the foreign exchange 
markets have sometimes been referred to 55 
the financial component in the outer perim“ 
eter defenses of the dollar. This is prob- 
ably a good characterization, since, of cours 
the inner defenses depend upon the produt” 
tivity, production, and competitiveness of 
American economy. But in what we ha 
been doing, both basically and peripherally: 
to defend the dollar, we have also been de- 
fending, in concert with others, the Whole 
system of convertibility at stable exchange 
rates that has been so painstekingly recor 
structed since the end of the World War 
And the effective functioning of that 858 
is, in turn, essential for diversified growth 
and integration among the free, capitalist 
economies of the world. 

In addition to the shortrun objectives 1 
our foreign exchange operations, on which 
shall say a bit more in a moment, there pr 
longer run implications and potentialities © 
an approach in which a key currency coud” 
try becomes an active participant in the 1 
ternational exchange markets. As we go 
along we are also, therefore, trying to 
through some of these possible implications 
for the long run—can such participation 
in assuring the stability of the international 
financial mechanism? Can it, if properly 
executed, reinforce the fundamental work it 
the International Monetary Fund? Does 
afford a helpful means toward providi"? 
sufficient international liquidity for the con 
tinued growth of the world economy? Dow 
it strengthen the role of gold as the base 
our international reserve arrangements? 
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These are the kinds of questions that cen- 
bankers, and commercial bankers and 
treasuries can usefully ponder together, in 
dur joint efforts to find the combination of 
Private and governmental monetary facilities 
that a flourishing capitalism needs. While I 
Cannot presume to suggest any of the an- 
Swers, it may be of some help as background 
for others who can, if I discuss two themes 
that seem to run through our American ex- 
Perience of these recent months. First, what 
has thus far been the nature of our foreign 
exchange operations within the framework 
Of the system of convertibility based on fixed 
exchange rates? Second, what possibilities 
Seem at this early stage to be suggested, 
Concerning the accumulation by a key cur- 
Tency country of balances in the convertible 
Currencies of other leading countries? 

Other countries have long accepted direct 
intervention in the exchange markets as a 
Customary way of life, At the least, they 
Must be buyers or sellers as exchange quo- 
tations reach the acceptable limits of yarin- 

ground their own fixed exchange rates, 
The United States, on the other hand,was— 
and still is—the only country that maintains 
Complete interconyertibiliity between gold 
and its own currency at a fixed price, and, 
until recently, was content to leave all oper- 
ations concerning the exchange relations 
between the dollar and other currencies to 
the officials of those other countries. The 
Tecent decision to participate in the inter- 
Rational markets in cooperation with other 
authorities reflects, as do many 
Other governmental and private actions, a 
Sowing awareness within the United States 
Of the dual nature of our own balance-of- 
Payments problem. 
We must not only respect and fulfill the 
ce-of-payments disciplines to which 
other countries have been accustomed for 80 
long: but we must do this while also keep- 

g Our own currency and gold equally and 
alternatively available as reserves for all 
other countries. We must gain and keep the 
initiative for influencing the factors that 
affect our balance of payments, but we must 
do so in the impeccable manner that assures 
and retains bankers’ confidence. This 
Means that, both as trader and as banker, 
the United States has to keep its markets 
Open and free. We have therefore a major 
Stake, which the Western World shares with 
Us, in resolving our balance-of-payments 
Problem, within the framework of a free in- 
ternational economy, with stable exchange 
Tates and an immutable gold price of $35 an 


Let me make it absolutely clear, again, that 
there is no thought that foreign exchange 
tions can provide the solution to the 

US. balance-of-payments deficit. More 
fundamental correctives are necessary for 
end, and I know that you are all 
familiar with the many-sided program of 
American business, finance and government 
that is moving forward toward a restoration 
Sf equilibrium, and surplus, in the American 

of payments. 

Our foreign exchange operations have so 
far been mainly designed to help in provid- 
ing a breathing space during which these 

programs could have a chance to be- 
dome effective. In our judgment, they have 
been most helpful in deterring unwarranted 
Speculation and unwanted capital flows, and 
in reducing the drain on our gold stock, 
Which stands as the bulwark of the whole 
international currency system. 

I should emphasize that our operations 
have not at any time involved an attempt to 
rig“ markets or “peg” prices. Within the 
relatively marrow band which is, in any 
event, permitted for exchange fluctuations 
Under the rules of the International Mone- 

Fund, there must be room for market 
Prices to demonstrate the basic strength or 
of any currency. We could not, of 
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course, have pegged exchange rates even if 
we had wanted to. In March 1961, the 
United States held no reserves of converti- 
ble foreign exchange—and the balance of 
payments was in deficit. As a result, there 
was no opportunity to support the dollar in 
the exchange market through spot sales of 
other currencies in the way that European 
monetary authorities customarily do when 
their own currencies come under pressure. 

Some minor limited selling operations in 
the spot market have been undertaken more 
recently to alleviate temporary pressures, 
using foreign exchange acquired by borrow- 
ing-in Switzerland and Italy (or limited 
amounts acquired at times when the rate 
would not be adversely affected). Opera- 
tions have been mainly concentrated, how- 
ever, in forward exchange. These markets 
can at times be quite thin and even a rela- 
tively limited volume of market demand can 
have an excessive impact on rates, which are 
not subject to limitations under IMF regu- 
lations but which can generate great pres- 
sures upon the spot rates. When the for- 
ward rate—whether because of expectations 
concerning future currency values or for 
other reasons—moves conspicuously out of 
line with its interest parity, short-term pri- 
vate capital movements can be set off that 
may be disturbing to both the country re- 
ceiving and the country losing funds. It is 
useful to have facilities for testing out 
whether the particular developments are in 
fact deeply rooted and sustained, or whether 
they are short-lived and may soon be 
reversed, 

It was precisely this sort of situation, in 
fact, that provided the immediate motiva- 
tion for Treasury-operations—in conjunction 
with the Bundesbank (and actually in re- 
sponse to a very constructive initiative on 
the part of the Bundesbank)—in the for- 
ward market for deutschemarks in March 
1961. You will recall that the revaluation 
of the mark and the guilder at that time 
led to a state of great uncertainty in the 
markets and there were widespread expec- 
tations that further appreciation of these, 
and perhaps other, currencies would shortly 
be forthcoming. In these circumstances for- 
ward rates moved to substantial premiums, 
the deutschemarks approaching a 4-percent 
per annum premium for a time, and incen- 
tives were created for heavy flows of funds 
out of the dollar and into the mark. Actu- 
ally, in providing marks to the forward mar- 
ket, we made It possible for the recipients to 
continue holding their dollars, while assured 
of later convertibility into marks if their 
acquisitions did in fact prove to be sus- 
tained. Our own forward sales of marks 
reached a peak of about $350 million in mid- 
June and aggregated considerably more as 
some initial contracts were rolled over once 
or twice more. But now, they have all been 
paid off, as the excessive flow of funds into 
Germany first subsided and then was re- 
versed when the Berlin situation deterio- 
rated during the late summer of 1961 and 
expectations of further appreciation dis- 
appeared, 

Operations were also undertaken in Swiss 
francs beginning in May 1961 on a small 
scale, and accelerating in July when the 
Berlin crisis encouraged a stepped up flow of 
funds into Switzerland, The Swiss were 
Berlin crisis encouraged a stepped-up flow of 
short-term Swiss capital to offset inflows 
from. other sources that were creating domes- 
tic problems of excessive bank liquidity and 
inflationary pressures, and the United States 
was glad to cooperate, since we were equally 
anxious to defend the dollar by lessening 
the pressure on the Swiss National Bank to 
absorb more dollars. Early this year, for 
roughly similar reasons, forward sales of 
guilders and Italian lire were made.. To give 
you an idea of the magnitudes Involved, sales 
of forward Swiss francs reached a maximum 
of something over $150 million. Sales of 
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Italian lire have been larger, while guilder 
sales have been quite modest. All in all, 
total forward exchange operations under- 
taken by the Treasury in the four currencies 
that I have mentioned, including the roll- 
over of maturing contracts in some cases, 
have amounted to about 81% billion in the 
14-month period. 

One of the main results of these sales of 
forward exchange, as is obvious from what 
I have said so far, has been to encourage 
foreign private investors to stay invested in 
dollars (or to increase their holdings) and 
thus restrain the piling up of dollars in 
central banks abroad. 

As long as the United States continues to 
run a sizable deficit in its balance of pay- 
ments it is unlikely that we can or should 
expect that some part of the dollars pumped 
into the international financtal stream will 
not reach central bank hands. Nor should 
we expect to avoid some resulting drain on 
our gold stock. And the disciplines which 
such movements imply are fundamental and 
clear. 

At the same time we must be constantly 
mindful that the dollar is not just another 
currency, but that it ls a key to reserve cur- 
rency—not only for foreign monetary author- 
ities but also for foreign private banks and 
corporations. We must remember that for- 
eign monetary authorities adjust their own 
balance-of-payments position day by day 
and week by week by the purchase and sale 
of dollars in the exchange market. Irrespec- 
tive of our balance-of-payments position the 
shift of dollars from countries with tradi- 
tionally low gold ratios to countries with high 
ratios can result in a gold drain for the 
United States. Similarly, with $814 billion of 
liquid dollar holdings in the hands of pri- 
vate foreigners, we must make sure that spec- 
ulative forces are not fed by uncertainty 
about either the ability or the determination 
of the United States to stand firmly behind 
the interconvertibility of the dollar with gold 
at the fixed price of $35 per fine ounce. 

A clear distinction has to be drawn—and 
It is not always easy to convey this readily— 
between the absolute and unconditional 
availability of gold to foreign monetary au- 
thorities for legitimate monetry purposes 
and the compulsion on us—in cooperation 
with foreign monetary authorities—to avold 
any unnecessary dispersions of the U.S, 
gold reserve, on which our existing in- 
ternational system, in the last analysis 
depends. The United States would, in fact, 
be just as derelict in its duty to help sup- 
port and sustain a growing and viable inter- 
national economy if it failed to defend the 
gold stock through improved techniques of 
monetary cooperation as it would be if it 
failed to make gold available to foreign 
monetary authorities on 

A solution of the balance-of-payments 
deficit is fundamental if we are to ward off 
a steady attrition of the US. gold stock. 
But the problem goes even beyond this. 
The United States is a ready seller of gold 
on demand, but other countries are not nec- 
essarily sellers to us when they have ex- 
change deficits, partly indeed because their 
own gold reserve is cushioned—in many 
cases substantially—by dollar reserves. 

It is consequently a matter of first priority 
for us to develop methods that will minimize 
our gold losses whenever our balance of pay- 
ments swings into deficit—by no means 
avoid them, but certainly avoid conditions 
that exaggerate them. Under present pro- 
cedures, we cannot be sure that gold will 
return to us when we move into surplus— 
and we must and will have surpluses from 
time to time. 

This kind of consideration leads directly 
into my second main theme—the potential 
uses ot foreign exchange holdings by a key 
currency country. As I had mentioned 
earlier, our exchange operations to date 
have been largely dictated by clear, current 
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opportunities and needs. We have acted in 
response to market developments and have 
not sought to become permanent and reg- 
ular participants in the market for any cur- 
rency. Our spot exchange holdings—which, 
on the latest published figures were about 
$150 million, built up partly from borrowing 
and partly from purchases in the easier 
markets that have prevailed for some cur- 
rencies so far this year—have mainly been 
acquired to back up our forward sales. But 
looking ahead to the future, there may well 
be good reason for more or less continuous 
holding by the United States of some mod- 
erate amounts of the convertible exchange 
of various leading countries. 

While it is premature to see clearly where 
we may be h so far as the currency 
holding of the United States are concerned, 
it may well turn out that some contribution 
toward resolving a part of our problem may 
be found in building up—in time of sur- 
plus—holdings of other currencies that are 
not thought of as reserve currencies in the 
same way that the dollar and the pound 
sterling are viewed. Should we do that, 
either with open holdings or through hedged 
forward positions, our exchange holdings 
might be able subsequently to handle a con- 
siderable part of the normal swings in pay- 
ment patterns, leaving the gold reserves 
available to cover more fundamental and 
lasting adjustments. There would be no 
commitment to hold any particular currency, 
of course, and the relative size of any such 
holdings would presumably be comparatively 
small. Nor would there by any lessening of 
the needed balance-of-payments disciplines 
upon us or upon others. For changes in 
our combined reserves of gold and foreign 
exchange, taken together with changes in 
our short-term liabilities to foreigners, 
would then become as significant to the 
determination of our policies as changes in 
gold alone have been over recent years. 

If such a system were bolstered by suitable 
international arrangements to insure a 
steady and orderly distribution of newly 
mined gold into monetary reserves, much of 
the pressure—both psychological and real 
that arises from the accident of shifts in re- 
serves among other central banks would be 
lifted from the United States gold stock. 
With such a system we might perhaps be 
able to view in better perspective our gold 
loss of the past 5 years as a basic and healthy 
redistribution of available world gold re- 
serves, a redistribution that has added to the 
strength of the international financial com- 
munity. 

What I am suggesting is that we need to 
build further the outer defenses around the 
liquidity of the International Monetary 
Fund, which will be substantially augmented 
by the standby agreement on which progress 
toward ratification is going ahead with 
gratifying dispatch. We need to provide a 
means of further economizing on gold re- 
serves, while insuring that the liquidity 
needs of our expanding world cconomy will 
be met in a manner consistent with the 
sovereignty of individual countries and with 
heavy reliance on the discipline provided by 
the balance of payments. 

The net effect, if this line of development 
should be followed, would be to multi- 
lateralize a part of the role performed now 
by the two key currencies, within a frame- 
work that would place great stress on still 
further cooperation among monetary au- 
thorities of the type that has been so success- 
fully developed over the past year or so. 
It is clear that the attributes of a key cur- 
rency involve many things—its use in inter- 
national trade, its relationship to gold as 
the ultimate reserve. The existence of broad 
and deep capital and money markets. In 
all these respects the dollar is now unique, 
although we hope to see further progress 
in the freeing up of European money and 
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capital markets, But what makes a currency 
good basically is the way the country man- 
ages its economy. Where there are a num- 
ber of strong countries—as there are today 
a plausible case would seem to exist for 
some sharing of the burdens placed on the 
key currency. 

It may be, too, that a system such as I 
have outlined would be a sensible way to 
provide for any large increase in long-run 
liquidity requirements. Long before there 
can be any agreement on any of this, how- 
ever, there are many knotty problems that 
will have to be resolved by our own policy- 
makers and through international consulta- 
tions—through the Basle Group, through 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, and through the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. But explorations 
along these lines are far preferable, it seems 
to me, to the often proposed types of action 
(involving still more difficult decisions and 
negotiations) that basically involve an oath 
of allegiance by all governments and central 
banks to a synthetic currency device, cre- 
ated by an extranational authority bearing 
neither the responsibilities nor the disci- 
plines of sovereignty. 

On the other hand, a system where coun- 
tries maintain some mutual holdings of 
foreign exchange has the extreme advantage 
of using existing institutions and practices. 
Within such a system the patterns of ref- 
erence are known to all; no one will be asked 
to do things that fall outside the realm of 
his experience. A system erected on estab- 
lished currencies and mores, would surely 
have a firmer foundation than one based on 
artificial devices. At the least, I suggest, 
there is food for thought in such a possi- 
bility—and that, along with the excellent 
cuisine, is what I have understood to be 
the provocative aim of these meetings. 


National Milk Sanitation Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
share with our colleagues a letter which 
I received from the Minnesota State 
Board of Health in which the board an- 
nounced its support of H.R. 50 and 
S. 212, the National Milk Sanitation Act: 
FEDERAL MILK LecisLatron—H.R. 50 AND 

S. 212, THE NATIONAL MILK SANITATION ACT 


At its regular meeting on April 9, 1962, 
the Minnesota State Board of Health unani- 
mously adopted the following statement and 
directed that the secretary furnish a record 
of the action to the entire congressional dele- 
gation from Minnesota: 

“The State board of health is opposed to 
the principle of using health requirements, 
as such, as a trade barrier in the movement 
of milk, and for that reason is in favor of 
the proposed legislation (National Milk Sani- 
tation Act).” 

Although the sanitary regulation of milk 
production, processing and transportation is, 
in Minnesota, a function of the commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, the State board of 
health is familiar with the problems result- 
ing from a lack of uniform standards of prac- 


tice and acceptance. The proposed legisla- 


tion provides a satisfactory means of apply- 
ing such standards to the benefit of both 
importing and exporting areas and of the 
public health. 
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Paul Douglas: A Great Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article which appeared in the Michi- 
gan Chronicle of Detroit, Mich., on Sat- 
urday, May 12, 1962, entitled Paul 
DovcLas: A Great Citizen.” 

It would be unfair to denominate that 
grand and courageous Member of the 
other body, the Honorable PAuL DOUGLAS 
as anything less than a great citizen and 
indeed the term a “great citizen” is 
rather limited to describe the true gran- 
deur of character and the wonder of his 
devotion to the public interest for 80 
long. 

As one of his enthusiastic admirers I 
am proud to insert this article written by 
another great citizen, and a constituent 
of mine, Mr. Horace Sheffield, who has in 
like manner contributed not only to the 
labor movement, but to the whole of our 
society, far beyond what many more il- 
lustrious and more rewarded by fame 
and real tangible returns have given. 

The article follows: 

PAUL DOUGLAS: A Great CITIZEN 
(By Horace L. Sheffield) 

I merely want to thank you people for 
making my life more m ul ¢ e © for 
allowing me to join with you in this great 
fight." These were the words of Senator 
PauL Doveras, of Illinois, as he responded to 
the tribute tendered him on the occasion of 
his 70th birthday. This moving scene 
place during the National Civil Rights Rally 
which was sponsored by the Leadership Con- 
ference on Civil Rights recently in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

PauL Doveras, beyond any doubt, is not 
only one of the greatest Americans living 
today, but, taking the world as a whole, he 16 
one of its greatest citizens. This man's tre- 
mendous compassion for people and his un- 
relenting fight to serve their needs has given 
him a well-deserved place in the hearts and 
minds of every individual who is struggling 
to realize the American dream of political, 
economic, and social equality. 

It was this great man who gave such flaw- 
less and unyielding leadership, during the 
Senate civil rights fight in 1957, which re- 
sulted in the first meaningful civil rights 
legislation in over 80 years. The United 
States Civil Rights Commission, which has 
done such a good job of pinpointing the areas 
of discrimination against minorities in this 
country, was established by this legislation. 
It was also a first legislative step to protect 
the voting rights of Negroes. 

The summer of 1957 was almost an un- 
bearably hot summer. There were only # 
handful of us who maintained the vi 
throughout the bitter congressional fight 
over this bill. What with the weather, the 
apathy of Negroes generally, and the intran- 
sigence of the Dixiecrats, some of us prob- 
ably would have given up the fight had it 
not been for the Senator from Illinois. He 
seemed to know exactly when our spirits 
were sagging and what it took to buoy them 
up. 
He would either call a hurried conference 
in the Senate caucus room or come over to 
the Congressional Hotel, where we main- 


what this or that maneuver meant, 
but above all he would assure us that in 
the end we would win. Seeing this great 
man working night and day for weeks on 
end was the inspiration that held us to- 
I have often said, No white man could 
Possibly know how it feels to be a Negro.” 
As I have observed Senator PAUL DOUGLAS 
and the issues he has e „ over the 
Years, I am prompted to feel that if there is 
& white person who comes mighty close to 
how it feels to be a Negro then 
that white person must be the Senator from 
Ilinois, Pav, DOUGLAS, 


F 


“Suburban” Baltimore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
Mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Merce, of which I am a member, recent- 
ly held hearings on a bill to set up a sep- 
arate board to operate Washington Na- 
tional and Dulles International Airports. 

are many of us who feel that the 
Federal Aviation Agency should not be 
both regulator and operator of these air- 
Ports, because this involves a conflict of 
interest which the Congress does not 
lerate in any other Government 
agency, 

There are many very serious problems 
Which have already come up in relation 
to the new airport being built at Chan- 

„Va., and I hope all the Members 
Of the House will read our hearings be- 
fore voting on any legislation which will 
result in continuation of the present con- 
flict of interest. 

In the meantime, one of our very 
able reporters on the Baltimore Sun has 
Written a good article concerning this 
Matter which I have asked unanimous 
Consent to have inserted in the RECORD 
80 that all the Members will have an op- 
Portunity to consider for themselves how 
Tidiculous the CAB position is with rela- 
tion to the use of Washington National, 
Dulles International and Friendship In- 
ternational Airports. I do not feel that 
9 CAB position is in the public inter- 


The article follows: 
“SUBURBAN” BALTIMORE 


Alan 8. Boyd, Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
Nautics Board, made the astonishing state- 
ment the other day that the board would 
poprove an application by an airline to serve 

timore through Dulles—some 70 miles 

trom this city. 
Bülctende of Friendship—including not only 
timoreans but a lot of people in Wash- 
ington and its Maryland suburbs—have 
known that a tough fight will be necessary 
retain adequate service at Friendship after 
new Chantilly airport opens. They have 
that Dulles will be pressed as the 


10 alrport serving 
w service to Washington will go through 
e new installation, But this is the first 
they have been put on formal notice 
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that Chantilly will be viewed as a Baltimore 


Would the CAB consider Wilmington as an 
airport Baltimore? Or York? The 
mere question becomes ridiculous. Friend- 
ship is the airport now serving a metropoli- 
tan area of more than 1,750,000 people. 
They deserve better than to be considered 
merely as suburban Washingtonians. 

This one statement by the CAB Chairman, 
in response to a question by Congressman 
FRIEDEL, may not mean that the CAB would 
consider Friendship to have been superseded 
for all purposes by Dulles. But it does 
suggest that the CAB may view Friendship 
through a biased eye. It would surely 
stretch the official formulas to contend that 
Dulles could even technically serve Balti- 
more. And in any adequacy-of-service case 
it would be extremely difficult to make out 
a case for Friendship if Dulles is considered 
legally as a Baltimore airport. 

This kind of talk on the part of the CAB 
Chairman tends to document the case which 
Congressman BREWSTER has now taken to the 
President—the case for removing operating 
responsibility for Dulles from the CAB and 
the Federal Aviation Agency. They are regu- 
latory agencies and ought to have no special 
interest in any one airport. 


The Hanford Atom Power Project Is Back 
With a New Scheme To Defraud Tax- 
payers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite three successive defeats during the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress of the 
proposal to subsidibe an electric power- 
plant at the reactor site in Hanford, 
Wash., nevertheless its advocates are en- 
gaging in back-door tactics in an effort 
to attain their objective. 

The following article appeared in the 
May 15, 1962, issue of the United Mine 
Workers Journal and outlines the means 
being employed in the effort to revive the 
thrice-defeated proposal for a subsidized 
electric powerplant: 

THE Hanrorp ATOM Power Prosecr Is Back 
Wrru a New SCHEME To Derraup TAx- 
PAYERS 
The electrical industry's weekly magazine 

Electrical World notes with anger in its 

April 16 issue that advocates of a federally 

subsidized electric powerplant at the Han- 

ford (Wash.) plutonium reactor are now 
trying to sneak their pet project through the 
back door, 

. * > * . * 

The UMWA and allied interests fought 
against the unnecessary and expense “Buck 
Rogers” property * * through the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress. The House of 
Representatives beat down the proposal 
three times in a row. The fight by the 
UMWA against this high-cost nuclear power- 
plant that would use the taxpayers’ money 
to produce subsidized electricity in unfair 
competition with coal-produced power was 
led by UMWA International Vice President 
W. A. Boyle. 

It appears that we shall have to fight all 
over again. And just so there can be no 
misunderstanding about the position of the 
UMWA on part of coal-State Senators and 
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Representatives the union still opposes the 
project. We oppose it for the same reasons: 
It is an uneconomic, inefficient and unfair 
proposal that can only do further damage to 
the hard-pressed, privately operated Amer- 
ican coal industry and the coal industry's 
biggest. customer—the electric power in- 
dustry. 

The atom-power boys have deyised a com- 
plicated scheme to get their way. The 
scheme would effectively bypass the legisla- 
tive process but would still put the full risk 
of this highly questionable venture upon the 
Federal Government—meaning, among oth- 
ers, coal miners who work and pay taxes. 

YOUR MONEY WOULD BACK THE PROJECT 

The new proposal calls for establishing 
the Washington Public Power Supply System 
(WPPSS) as the agent to issue bonds for 
construction of Hanford power facilities. 
These bonds would be backed by a contract 
with the Bonneville Power Administration 
(a Federal agency) to supply at going rates 
an amount of power and energy equal to full 
amount of the bond financing and operation 
costs. 

Thus, a Federal agency would fully un- 
derwrite the venture, Electrical World notes 
that this is even more strange “when we 
consider that BPA has been running a series 
of deficits in its power operation.” This 
year the deficit Is expected to be $18 million. 
But then the Bonneville people can always 
run to the Federal Treasury for help, which 
may explain its willingness to take wild risks. 

The Bonneville Power Administration peo- 
ple, to protect future dealings with congres- 
sional committees, do plan to discuss the 
matter with Congress. Congress, through the 
appropriate committees, should make it quite 
clear to the Hanford power advocates that 
their cynical scheme does not have the ap- 
proval of the legislators. 
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Preparation for Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17,1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Ed Wimmer, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, small businessman, and colum- 
nist for the Cincinnati Enquirer, recent- 
ly called attention to the specter of big- 
ness, the growing concentration of power 
in our society, and its effects in our edu- 
cational system reflected both in the 
system and in the students. 

There must be a concern over the 
power concentration in this country and 
the resultant bigness that threatens to 
crush the chance for the individual to 
make his mark in our society. I am 
placing Mr. Wimmer’s column dealing 
with this in the Recor in the hope that 
it will help encourage thought and ac- 
tion in this area, so vital to our con- 
tinued greatness: 

STUDENT ATTITUDES BAFFLE Barrio EDU- 
CATORS— BUSINESSMEN SHARE BLAME 

The age of diminishing opportunities—to 
be an individual, to strike out alone, to dis- 
cover, originate, and begin, is creating atti- 
tudes among students and teachers at the 
university level, that is nothing short of 
frightening. 

In my appearances before high school and 
university student bodies, and in discussions 
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with educators, I have found alarming ab- 
sence of appreciation for, or even an interest 
in, the Jeffersonian ideal: That the central 
purpose of a democracy is not an increase in 
the number of educated robots, but the 
wholesome development of individuality, 
self-reliance, and personal enterprise, at 
every level of human society. 

Teachers, for example, tell me that stu- 
denta won't talk. They say discipline is 
lacking In the home; that the boys are more 
interested in their “impalas” than in his- 
tory; that the girls are date crazy. 

On the other hand, students say the 
teachers are out to trap us with trick ques- 
tions. “My teacher hates teenagers,” said 
one bright-looking girl. A boy quickly 
spoke up that he studies half the night, and 
the next day, “We are asked no questions 
covering the area we were told to explore.” 

A leader in a great Catholic institution 
told me the students act like they are paint- 
ed on the walls. He said, we “try to make 
them feel they can be independent of the 
factory assembly line thinking that is so 
corrosive,” but they don't respond. 

In Texas a political science professor flatly 
stated he would be a fool to encourage stu- 
dents to plan a small business career, 

“I prepare them to think big, to get ready 
for a job with the biggest businesses, be- 
cause that is all there will be left.“ An- 
other asked me if I really believed there was 
any hope of turning the country away from 
its socialistic, monopolistic course, and in- 
dicated I was performing a disservice to the 
students by spreading the idea that a capi- 
talistic, free enterprise system, based on 
spiritual foundations, could survive present 
monopolistic trends. 

Much of this feeling (and it is widespread) 
arises from the irresponsibility of the busi- 
ness community, in that capitalistic minded 
“free enterprisers“ have shown less than a 
token of interest In either teacher or stu- 
dent attitudes, knowing little or nothing 
about the frustration building up in the var- 
ious classrooms where “the facts of modern 
life” are at least touched upon. 

We hear so much about the “16 out of 
20” young men turned down in recruiting 
examinations for physical unfitness, but 
what about mental unfitness for striking 
out in the technological, cybernated, monop- 
olized, bureaucratized economy into which 
we will pour at least 2 million more youths 
in 1962? A few years ago a poll was taken 
among 30,000 members of the YMCA, and 
6,000 answered they expected to “end their 
lives in frustration.” In more recent student 
polls, nearly half voted for suppression of 
freedom of speech; for police tapping of 
telephones, and control of the press. Over- 
whelming numbers advocated Government 
ownership of all big business, and only 10 
percent felt that honesty is essential to 
success, 

Here, it seems to me, is the challenge ed- 
ucators should be meeting instead of keep- 
ing students up at night reading poems, or 
struggling with the problem of determining 
“what number is greater than one but not 
quite three, bearing the name of e' and al- 
most equal to 2.71828.” 

President Kennedy has been saying that 
Federal aid is essential to the building of 
“600,000 needed schoolrooms” in the next 10 
years, adding, we must find a way to finance 
a “75 percent increase in the cost of educa- 
tion.” I would ask the President: “Educa- 
tion for what?” To be lined up for “retrain- 
ing” for a job not yet knocked out by the 
chain stores or a sweatshop worker in Japan, 
India, or Yugoslavia?" 

All our young men can't be trained to 
be chemists, engineers, or cybernated zom- 
bies. They have to have a place in the or- 
dinary scheme of things, or we are going 
to be in trouble. Real trouble, 
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Armed Forces Day Observance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, many 
cities that are located near a major mili- 
tary installation show their appreciation 
for the pleasant relations that exist be- 
tween the people of these towns and 
cities and the military personnel who 
are their neighbors and annually sponsor 
some formal observance of Armed 
Forces Day. 

On Saturday evening, May 12, in 
Sedalia, Mo., a dinner was held under 
the general sponsorship of the Sedalia 
Chamber of Commerce as an Armed 
Forces Day observance which was at- 
tended and supported by over 550 per- 
sons from Sedalia, Warrensburg, Knob 
Noster, Windsor, Clinton, Concordia, 
Higginsville, and Odessa, and interven- 
ing neighborhoods, 

A reception at the Missouri Homestead 
preceded a dinner held in the Smith- 
Cotton High School. Mr. Sam Boyle, 
president of the Sedalia, Mo., Chamber 
of Commerce was in charge of arrange- 
ments and presided at the dinner. At 
the speakers’ table were the command- 
ing officers of the Whiteman Air Force 
Base, headed by Col. Willis F. Lewis, 
commander of the 340th Bombardment 
Wing. In charge of the program for the 
evening was Col. Louis R. Hughes, Jr., 
retired, who introduced the distinguished 
guests at the speakers’ table and subse- 
quently presented the speaker of the 
evening. 

The evening’s address was by Maj. 
Gen. R. M. Montgomery, Assistant Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Air Force. Mr. Speaker, 
not very frequently do we listen to an 
address by one of the military that is 
both informative, and challenging, and 
bringing at the same time a message of 
confidence and optimism. General 
Motgomery’s remarks were all of these 
things wrapped into one package. While 
he stressed our present day military 
strength, he was very emphatic when he 
said, “You can’t stockpile security, be- 
cause an arsenal full of today’s weapons 
could be obsolete tomorrow.” General 
Montgomery’s observation was that our 
national program of space exploration 
is not something simply to be spectacu- 
lar, or as an exploit to enhance national 
prestige, but is really something to 
breach new frontiers of knowledge, and 
on the strength of the maxim “Knowl- 
edge is Power,” we have no choice but to 
constantly strive to extend our knowl- 
edge in outer space and elsewhere. As 
a member of the House Space Commit- 
tee, it was very impressing to us to listen 
to the words of the general when he 
said, “Whether it brings us freedom or 
enslavement, our future will be deter- 
mined in space.” 

We all know being prepared for war as 
a deterrent to war, is very expensive, but 
this condition of preparedness as well as 
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the high cost of space exploration ac- 
cording to General Montgomery, involves 
“accepting responsibilities of great mag- 
nitude.” He added, “we should all be 
thankful, that except with those in whom 
self-interest has gained ascendency, 

who have become freeloaders or gold- 
bricks, the word patriotism has not fal- 
len into disrepute.” One of the closing 
admonitions of the general’s speech was: 
` Do not put your patriotism in the pending 

asket. 


The full context of General Mont- 
gomery’s remarks is set forth below: 
Our FUTURE Is IN AEROSPACE 
(By Maj. Gen. R. M. Montgomery) 


I am very pleased to be here to participate 
in your observance of Armed Forces Day 
and I thank the Sedalia Chamber of Com- 
merce for having invited me. Of all the 
times of the year this is the most appropriat® 
one for a military officer to report to some 
of his 185 million bosses. 

I can think of no other location in the 
country which would be more appropriate 
for my report to our stockholders—th¢ 
American people, whose protection is 
sole purpose of our power-for-peace pr: z 
For here, among your beautiful lakes, roll- 
ing hills and wooded lands is one of the vast 
complexes of military might, Whiteman 
Force Base, which has helped keep our 
free, your families and homes and farms 
businesses safe. 

The military power you see here around 
you is true to the Missouri State motto 
which says: “The welfare of the people ah 
be the supreme law.“ Make no mistake about 
it—such power is the only course to con- 
tinued peace. 

Whether it brings us freedom or enslave- 
ment, our future will be determined in space 
As President Kennedy has said, He who con- 
trols space can control the earth just 
in past centuries the nations that controlled 
the seas dominated continents.” 05 

I believe that the phrase “pressure of time 
expresses one of the overriding facts of the 
time in which we live. Time as well 
distance has been shrinking rapidly in this 
supersonic age. 

Armies used to march forward at the rate 
of about 10 miles a day. You had ample 
warning time then. Not so long ago, OU" 
national defense policies were based u 
our great ocean barriers. This gaye the 
United States a considerable period of 
when danger threatened. And when the 
principal enemy threat to our shores = 
long-range airpower, we could still figure our 
reaction time in terms of hours. : 

Today ballistic missiles approaching at 
15,000 miles per hour haye reduced war 
time to a matter of minutes—15 minutes, to 
be exact. And the stakes are no less 
national survival. Fifteen minutes to W. d 
to decide whether we are under attack an 
respond before enemy missiles strike the 
United States is hardly an abundance 
time. 

It took the Pilgrims 66 days to reach 
America. Now you can fly from Lisbon t 
New York in a little over 6 hours. 

In 1910, when we bought our first military 
aircraft, the contract provided that the 
must do all of 40 miles an hour. Toward 
the end of World War I we reached s 
of 150 miles per hour. During World War 11 
we flew at 400 miles per hour. Then 
went right through the sound barrier. By 
1957 we had reached 1,600 miles per hour. 
Today we have flown the X-15 faster tha? 
4,000 miles per hour and higher than 
miles, Soon we will fly the RS-70 bomber af 
2,000 and our missiles already are going at 
15,000 miles per hour. Thus, while it 
us 35 years to go from 40 to 400 miles 
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hour, we jumped from 400 to 15,000 in only 
about one decade. This does not compress 
e, it collapses time. 

To meet today's threat we must maintain 
dur military superiority. For our primary- 
Objective of insuring the peaceful use of 
Pace, we must back up peaceful diplomacy 
With the military capability to hold Com- 
Munist aggression in check. 

The Armed Forces role in support of our 
national policy is one of deterrence * * * to 

war by being so strong no one would 
attack us for fear of our military might. 

We are strong today. Our strategic retali- 
tory forces are fully capable of destroying 
the Soviet target system, even after absorb- 

An initial nuclear attack, 

Our primary deterrent strength is in the 
Strategic Air Command, popularly known as 
SAC. You have one of SAC’s components 
at Whiteman Air Force Base—a B47 
Wing. And now something new is being 
added. This area has been selected for a 
Strategic Minuteman Missile Wing with its 

und weapons which pack a punch 
the Soviets can recognize and fear. Today 
power for peace is the price of peace. 

With nearly 50 percent of its bombers 
always on alert, SAC is our long-range 
nuclear strike force. In case of war it is 

nsible for delivering some 90 percent of 
Nation's nuclear strike power, yet it 
Tepresents only two-tenths of our defensive 
investment. With its new weapons systems, 
fan assure you it is a most powerful and 
Versatile force for world peace, in fact the 
Strongest military power in world history. 

We also must develop as rapidly as pos- 
Sible the new weapon systems required to 
1 the potential aerospace threat of the 

Uture. You can't stockpile security, An 

Tull of today's weapons could be 
Obsolete tomorrow. 

To activate our deterrent force we must 

have the warning systems, command centers 
Communications to assure quick but 
Controlled response should the need arise. 

The heart of this system is the headquar- 

ters of the North American Air Defense 
d at Colorado Springs. NORAD 
Combines the Canadian air defense system 
mih our own for integrated continental de- 
ense everywhere north of the Mexican bor- 
der. Coast-to-coast defense is far more im- 
t than wall-to-wall carpeting, though 

seem to doubt it. 

To provide warning in depth we have lines 
Of radars to the north and in the populated 

of the United States and Canada is 
SAGE, the semiautomatic ground environ- 
Ment, to track invading aircraft through its 
and dispatch into interceptors and 
Missiles against attackers through its con- 
trol centers. 

These systems contain the current threat 
Of aircraft attack and will continue to do so 
88 long as the potential aggressor maintains 
his strategic air force. But, as ballistic mis- 
lles become a threat to our security, we also 
Pose the Ballistic Missile Early Warning 

ystem, BMEWS—I don't know who dreamed 
Up these nicknames but it sounds to me as 

Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finn and Tom 

Wyer might have come down off their 


Pedestals over in Hannibal and taken a hand 
in things 


With radar antennas as large as football 

Ads, BMEWS is designed to flash warnings 

trom sites in Greenland, Alaska, and a third 

th to be activated in England. Covering 

Say entire Arctic region, this system detects 

tile missiles shortly after launch, deter- 

their trajectories, predicts their tar- 

, locates launching sites and flashes the 

h g wih electronic speed to NORAD 
eadquarters. 

Like all other Americans, you have a per- 
®Onal stake in these systems, but here in 
— you have more proof of our power 

Peace than those in some other parts of 
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the country. In addition to the B-47 Strato- 
jet Bombers and the Missile Wing joining 
them at Whiteman AFB, you have over at the 
Richards Gebaur AFB the Central Area Di- 
visional Headquarters of SAGE, as well as 
experimental and developmental offices 
where what we call the “far out” boys work 
up such innovations as BMEWS. 

And here is another point I would like to 
emphasize. 

Although the Air Force has the primary 
military mission in aerospace, other services 
are working on their own space projects as 
well. And the Air Force is supporting them 
in their programs. 

The Air Force, for example, provides the 
boosters for the Navy's Transit naviga- 
tional system and for the Army's communi- 
cations satellite, Advent. As part of the 
many-sided effort to assure free world pre- 
eminence in space, we also participate ac- 
tively in the programs of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

The Air Force's Atlas ICBM booster per- 
forms yeoman service for NASA in putting 
scientific payloads and even Lt. Col. John 
Gleen into space. We are assigning many 
highly qualified Air Force officers to NASA's 
staff for full time duty. Some of our best 
people are on that agency's Apollo team, 
working to get a man to the moon. 

Today knowledge is increasing at a pro- 
digious rate. Never before has the maxim 
“Knowledge is Power" been truer than it is 
today. Although much of this new knowl- 
edge is in the esoteric realm of the scientist 
and engineer, it is nevertheless important 
that all of us have a sound understanding of 
the changing realities of our times. As an 
airman, I have in mind here the fateful im- 
portance of areospace in relation to the 
future. I have been surprised to find now 
and then that some otherwise well informed 
people do not comprehend the potential 
meaning of aerospace. 

Some of them tend to regard our Nation's 
coming lunar expedition as merely an ex- 
ploit to enhance our national prestige. The 
fact is that such ventures into outer space 
are attempts to breach new frontiers of 
knowledge. And that knowledge is of vital 
importance to the free world. 

You have only to visualize an enemy mis- 
sile-launching platform in space, in all its 
menace, to appreciate the vital role aero- 
space may play in the years ahead as an 
arbiter of national destinies. 

The ability to deliver highly destructive 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons at tre- 
mendous speeds gives a potential aggressor 
the means of striking swift, devastating 
blow at any nation on earth. This capa- 
bility has fearful potential for destruction 
in the hands of an aggressor. 

Man is the vital element in aerospace— 
trained man is its force. Our systems are 
subservient to and dependent on the men 
who control them, The X-15 is nothing 
more than an inanimate machine until a 
Bob White, a Joe Walker, or a Scott Cross- 
field takes the controls to make it perform 
the function for which it was designed. 

Late in Lieutenant Colonel Glenn’s first 
orbit the automatic control system in his 
capsule malfunctioned. He took over man- 
ual control and later he said: The idea that 
I was flying this thing myself and proving 
in our first orbital test that man’s capa- 
bilities are needed in space was one of the 
high spots of the day.” 

In the Air Force we are wedded to our 
mission, not to manned aircraft. We recog- 
nize ballistic missiles as another device man 
has created and operates to put a warhead 
where he wants it. Satellites simply extend 
man’s senses * * * let him see farther, hear 
more. 

Tiros is a technical triumph, but, like 
the others, it cannot make decisions, cannot 
use judgment, does not understand what 
it sees. It must transmit its information 
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back to man whose professionally trained 
mind knows what to do with it. 

The human brain is the final computer. 
Even if we do succeed in miniaturizing our 
electronic computers, overcome the problems 
this involves and improve them so they 
always work * * * even so, where except in 
man could you get a computer weighing 
only 160 pounds, co one billion 
binary circuits, and capable of being mass 
produced by unskilled labor? 

The defense budget for this fiscal year is 
around $47 billion, of which $20 billion is 
budgeted to the Alr Forces. 

The capital investment of the Air Force 
amounts to $70 billion, which is almost twice 
that of the 20 biggest corporations combined. 
About $40 billion would cover the total 
capital investment for Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, General Motors, United States 
Steel, Du Pont, Union Carbide, Socony, 
Texaco, and the rest of the largest 20, which 
would include General Electric and Westing- 
house way down the list. 

The Air Force not only is big business, it 
also is complex. It employs more than 114 
million people—133,000 officers, 745,000 air- 
men, and 350,000 civilians. We operate 250 
major airbases and 3,000 other installations 
in 65 different countries ranging all the way 
from Thule to the Antarctic and we possess 
a variety of missiles—Atlas, ICBM, Titan, 
etc., with others like Skybolt in develop- 
ment—as well as owning 20,000 aircraft. 

In some ways the military is a peculiar 
sort of a business. We have the largest in- 
ventory of any business in the world. But 
we also have the least opportunity of any 
to foresee and predict our future require- 
ments. We operate under restrictions com- 
pletely foreign to private business. We have 
185 million stockholders and face the possi- 
bility of an almost complete change of top 
management every few years. 

Much of our effort is in such fields as 
research and development, production pro- 
graming, management control, efficient pro- 
curement and supply systems and the like. 

With costs rising so rapidly and such high 
speed demanded in development and pro- 
duction, management skills and executive 
ability are becoming increasingly important. 

For this we must have highly competent 
business managers as well as military 
leaders. And we must educate and train 
young people in such competencies just as 
we must in military matters. 

The military commanders and business 
managers of tomorrow will have to be spe- 
cially qualified to lead in the age of in- 
creasingly complex technology. They will 
have to possess outstanding character, the 
highest of motivation, Not only must they 
be thoroughly educated, fully trained, but 
also they must have a greater capacity for 
leadership than ever required of men be- 
fore them. 

They must be true to the motto of the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point which 
states simply: duty, honor, country. 

And to the Cadet Honor Code of the Air 
Force Academy at Colorado Springs. The 
code is deceptively simple—We will not le, 
cheat, or steal, nor tolerate among us those 
who do. * * * A code all Americans could 
well adopt. 

With the objective of developing career 
officers through its academic, professional 
military training and athletic programs, the 
Air Force Academy has the Nation’s first 
undergraduate Department of Astronautics 
and it is accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

One of the best illustrations of the excel- 
lent education our cadets receive at the Air 
Force Academy is their very high ranking 
in the Graduate Record Examination Area 
Tests. Competing students represent 187 
educational institutions including Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Yale, Michigan, 
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Mlinois, Purdue, Stanford, UCLA, and the 
other two service academies. 

Available data indicates no great difference 
between the students entering the various 
schools, but after four years at the Air Force 
Academy the cadets of the class of 1961 
ranked first in natural sciences and second 
in social sciences among all the competitors. 

This is a most remarkable record for any 
educational institution to achieve in six 
short years, particularly in competition with 
others so widely recognized for the high 
quality of their product. 

In addition to unusually high scholastic 
requirements our cadets also participate in 
command training and other practical ex- 
periences that help give them the back- 
ground of professional officers. They are 
thoroughly trained smart young men with 
very good educations, 

Our future leaders must have strong bodies 
and open minds. The closed mind is a dead 
mind. These people are the unteachables. 
In the past they insisted the world was flat, 
not round. That this earth was the center 
of all creation, not an infinitesimal grain of 
sand in an infinite universe. 

While Edison was working on the electric 
light such a man told the British Parliament 
that it was “unworthy of the attention of 
practical and scientific men.” They said 
heavier-than-air flight was impossible. That 
the automobile would never replace the 
horse, Later they insisted that the alr- 
plane would never replace the automobile 
for travel. That the aircraft carrier could 
never supplant the battleship. 

The open mind filled with curiosity is alive 
and alert. A good example is Wernher von 
Braun, who constructed his first homemade 
rockets from junk he picked up in an old, 
World War I munitions dump. He hated 
mathematics, in fact flunked the subject in 
school. “But,” he said recently, “when I 
found I'd have to learn math if I wanted to 
put a rocket into space, I learned math.” 
His is the kind of mind that we need to 
think out ahead in the aerospace age. 

You have an excellent example of the truly 
great leaders in your own Senator, the Hon- 
orable STUART SYMINGTON. You are indeed 
fortunate to have such an outstanding man 
representing you in the Senate of the United 
States and we are equally fortunate to have 
a man of such breadth of vision, wisdom, 
and knowledgeable understanding of the Air 
Force in that body. 

Senator SYMINGTON has served you and his 
country well in many different high posts. 
We in the Alr Force first had the privilege 
of getting to know him when he was Assist- 
ant Secretary of War for Air before we be- 
came a separate service and later to know 
him better when he served as the first Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, He personifies the 
type of men we must have as our leaders 
if we are to survive. 

In the House of Representatives you are 
equally fortunate to have the very able, 
sincere, and dedicated Judge WILLIAM J. 
RANDALL, Congressman RANDALL’s outstand- 
ing record in representing you in Congress 
has been evident in his contributions to our 
national space program. Because of the 
vision and energy of men like Judge RANDALL, 
our country is beginning to realize the great 
potentials of this new environment. You 
can be proud to have this man representing 
you in these matters of major national im- 
portance. As you know, he is a member of 
the House Space Committee which has leg- 
islative oversight of all matters of astro- 
nautics, as well as aerospace projects. 

Without question, the young people of to- 
day face the greatest challenge, the greatest 
opportunity the world has ever known. To- 
day we are in about the same position in 
aerospace as the Wright brothers were nearly 
60 years ago when they graduated from kites 
and gliders to fly the first powered, heavier- 
than-air plane. 
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Today's young people stand on the thresh- 
old of space travel in manned, powered, 
controlled vehicles. 

If there are others living out there in 
space, races perhaps more intelligent and 
advanced than we human, they will be the 
first to meet these beings. 

Space travel first appealed to the fancy 
of only the science fiction reader and the 
comic strip deyotee. But already it has cap- 
tured the imagination of the world. Buck 
Rogers is almost a reality today. 

The Associated Press reported that din- 
ners turned cold on the tables in Europe, 
that ale went flat in the pubs of England 
while people everywhere listened to radio 
reports of Lieutenant Colonel Glenn's orbital 
flight. Even though it was 3 o’clock in the 
morning when he passed over Perth, Aus- 
tralia, the whole populace stayed awake to 
turn on all their lights as a friendly beacon 
to him. 

This is the kind of intense, international 
attention the aerospace pioneers already re- 
ceive. Other exploring heroes will follow. 

Some of the younger people here today 
may be among them. Or perhaps they will 
record the exploits of such heroes in future 
fact and fiction which will charm the hearts 
of the world as haye Missouri's river lore 
and folk tales about the past. Who knows— 
one of you local young men may be the Huck 
Finn of tomorrow located on a remote planet 
out in space, there to supervise—but not 
to do the work—of whatever future chore 
takes the place of whitewashing fences, 

In any case our young generation of today 
will go farther, higher, faster, than any man 
before them, literally “out of this world.” 
Of course, they will gain greatly in knowledge 
and power and perhaps in prestige. 

But this involves accepting responsibilities 
of the same magnitude. They also can con- 
tribute more than any man before them. 
Let us never forget—any one of us—that we 
owe our country a great debt for having been 
born here—for the privilege of living in a 
liberty-loving society which others founded 
and passed on to us, after they had fought 
and bled and many of them died that we 
might be free from tyranny. 

Among those in whom self interest has 
gained ascendency, the word “patriotism” 
has fallen into disrepute. There even are 
some who scorn the words “God” and 
“church” and “country” and “family,” some 
who blindly have confused liberty with 
license. 

Leadership is not for such as these. It is 
not for the freeloader, the goldbrick, or for 
people looking for personal glory, prestige. 
Dont put your patriotism in the “pending” 
basket. 

The future of America—and indeed the 
world—belongs to the strongly dedicated, the 
highly motivated; people who, to paraphrase 
an ancient and highly honored statement, 
“come to serye, not to be served.” 

President-Kennedy knew whereof he spoke 
when he told us “Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you, ask, rather what you can 
do for your country.” 

This is the final thought I would leave 
with you. God bless you each and every one, 


Commonsense Wins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a great deal of contro- 
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versy in New Jersey stimulated by 2 
proposed boycott by certain physicians 
of the administration medicare plan. 

It is commendable that the delegates 
of the New Jersey Medical Society have 
disapproved this suggestion and have 
affirmed their acceptance of any legis- 
lation passed by the Congress. 

A well written editorial by the Newark, 
N.J., Evening News of May 15, is pre- 
sented herewith under leave to ex 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

COMMONSENSE WINS 


The house of delegates of the New Jersey 
Medical Society has refused overwhelmingly 
to support the proposed boycott by Point 
Pleasant physicians of the King-Anderson 
medical care plan. 

The delegates made their disapproval un- 
mistakable. The Point Pleasant resolution, 
so alien to the spirit of dedication that has 
always animated the medical profession, was 
not even seconded. The delegates re 
their opposition to the King-Anderson bill, 
as they have every right to do, but they also 
said they would accept any legislation p 
by Congress, 

That professional standards would triumph 
seemed certain eyen before the convention 
assembled. What happened yesterday in 
Atlantic City was foreshadowed by what 
happened last week at Beth Israel Hospital. 
Newark; Paul Kimball Hospital, Lakewood, 
and Overlook Hospital, Summit, where phy- 
sicians announced they would not partici- 
pate in the proposed boycott. Orange Me- 
morial Hospital tersely announced that 
members of its staff refusing to treat patients 
under the King-Anderson bill would be 
permitted to resign. 

In rejecting the Point Pleasant plan, some 
members of the house of delegates un- 
doubtedly were concerned about the unpre- 
possessing image of their profession that it 
projected. But even more, it seems likely. 
were moved by the higher consideration 
that the physician's obligation to serve the 
sick is not subject to political theories snd 
cannot be compromised by-material con- 
siderations. 


Paying the Doctors’ Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial appearing in the Washington, 
D.C., Post of May 10, 1962, entitled 
Paying the Doctors’ Bills.“ 

This editorial intelligently and co- 
gently sets forth reasons why the ad- 
ministration proposal for medical care 
for the aged should be enacted at the 
earliest possible moment: 

PAYING THE Doctors’ BILLS 

President Kennedy, who Js not without ac- 
creditation as a political soothsayer, told the 
Automobile Workers’ convention in Atlantio 
City on Tuesday that he believes Congress 
will pass the administration’s bill for medi- 
cal care for the aged through social security 
before this year is out. He has not, until 
now, expressed such optimism, predicting 
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hitherto only that the proposal would come 
up for a Senate vote this year. We are con- 
vinced that if be will exert his powerful 
influence with the House leadership and 
Carry his appeal to the people of the country 
he can make his belief a reality. 

It ts vitally important to explain the med- 
ical care proposal. For in simple truth it 
Ís little understood. And the attacks upon 
it by frenetic right-wing groups and by the 
American Medical Association have com- 
Pounded the confusion and surcharged the 
emotional atmosphere in which it is being 
Considered. The administration’s bill for 
Medical care for the aged concerns the way 
in which such medical care shall be financed 
and nothing more. It has absolutely noth- 

whatever to do with the selection of 
Physicians or with the manner in which the 
Medical care is to be administered. 

At. present, elderly people pay their doc- 
tors“ bills in several ways: through personal 
Savings; through privately financed medi- 
Cal insurance; through public assistance if 
they happen to be indigent; through the 
resources of their children if they happen 
to have children who are able and willing 
to make such a sacrifice; through the phi- 
lanthropy of physicians, who have, for the 
Most part, been generous in giving their 
Services to those in need. 

However satisfactory these methods of pay- 
ment may be to the medical profession, they 
âre profoundly unsatisfactory to many 
elderly patients. These patients do not like 
to be objects of public charity or of some 
doctor's beneficence; they do not like to be 
& drain on the resources of their children 
Or to think that they are depriving their 
children’s children of an education by eating 
Up the family savings; above all they do not 
like to be subjected to a rheans test in order 
to be eligible for Government-financed medi- 
Cal care under the meager bill adopted by 
Congress last year. 

The proposed administration bill is de- 

ed to meet these objections, Through 

an increase in the socinl security tax it 
Would guarantee to most of the country’s 
Tetired wage earners and to the elderly per- 
sons receiving public assistance payment of 
their doctors’ bills out of public funds as a 
Matter of earned right. Medical care for the 
aged would be financed, In other words, by 
Wage earners and their employers 
throughout their working years to provide 
an insurance fund for the wage-earners’ 
Medical needs when they are retired and no 
longer earning an income. This is all the 

is—a method of paying bills. 

To say of this program, as the American 

Medical Association has said, that it means 
medicine“ or to say as the presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Medical Society said 
the other day that “this is a legislative pro- 
Posai that belongs in a police state” and 
that it “violates and outrages the Constitu- 
of the United States and imperiis the 
basic rights of every citizen” is to talk the 
Most ugly and arrant nonsense. There is 
more of socialism or of the police 
State in this form of social security than in 
any other form of insurance or any other 
aspect of the social security program. 

The President can dispel this smog of dis- 
tortion. He will demonstrate Presidential 
leadership in the best sense if he helps people 
to understand that what is proposed is in 
no sense a Government control of medicine 
or of medical men but simply a collection 
of funds payroll deductions on the 
principle of paying in advance for 
the inevitable medical bills of old age. This 
is old-fashioned American commonsense. 
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Law Day, U.S.A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17,1962 


Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. Speaker, on May 
1, 1962, in trial term, part I, New York 
State Supreme Court, Queens County, 
very inspiring Law Day ceremonies were 
held. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the remarks of Hon. Joseph M. 
Conroy, and Hon. Anthony M. Livoti on 
this occasion: 

REMARKS sy Hon. Joseren M. Conroy 

Ladies and gentlemen, this day has been 
designated generally as Loyalty Day, and in 
this profession of the law, this branch has 
been called Law Day. 

We will have a brief ceremony here this 
morning to commemorate this day and to 
remind us that we are very fortunate people. 

We are giad that interest is shown in the 
fact that we do have such a day as Loyalty 
Day. And if you had your radios or tele- 
visions turned on this morning before you 
got here, you have heard of all the grand 
parades and threats and all the rest of it 
that came out of Moscow this morning. 


This is a government that recognizes the 


dignity of men under law. And to say a few 
words this morning, it is my privilege to 
present to you Supreme Court Judge An- 
thony M. Livott. 


REMARES OF Hon. ANTHONY M. Livorr 

Mr. Justice Joseph M. Conroy and Justice 
James J. Conroy, my brothers of the bar, 
ladies and gentlemen, boys and girls: Today 
has been proclaimed by the President of the 
United States and the Governor of our State 
as Law Day, U.S.A. This is a day in which 
the American people rededicate themselves 
to the ideals of equality and justice among 
men and, yes, among nations. 

The purpose of Law Day, U.S.A., is for the 
American people to rededicate themselves 
to the high ideals and equality of our laws 
and justice as far as men and nations are 
concerned, This is a day to be remembered 
and celebrated each and every year. Its 
purpose, of course, is to make us mindful 
of the fact that under our laws we, as com- 
pared to other nations, are giving a great 
deal to our citizens. 

I can’t help but think of the laws of 
Hammurabi, of the Canon law, of the Roman 
law, and of the common law and the statu- 
tory law—all of these laws which create the 
norm of society and mankind; generally. 

Our Nation was born of revolution. It was 
cradled, nurtured, and raised in freedom. 
Our forefathers knew, and history has taught 
us, the meaning of revolution. Our parents 
or grandparents came here because of what 
this country, as compared to other countries, 
had to offer. The struggle of freedom and 
tyranny is d s crucial test today. 
And what we do here in the United States, 
being a nation that stands out because of its 

will 


and if we produce an abundance of democ- 
racy at home, we then can export some 
of this democracy to the rest of the world. 
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We have been a beacon as far as democracy 
is concerned to the rest of the world, and 
the. whole world looks toward us as the 
leader of freedom because of our conyic- 
tions and because of the laws that we haye 
established over the years. This dedication 
of our laws today should be remembered not 
only today because of Law Day, U.S.A., but 
should be remembered every day of the year. 

Nowhere in this entire world do you get 
the kind of justice that you get here in the 
United States. Most of you know and have 
seen either a picture or a bust of Justice 
being blindfolded. That doesn't mean that 
Justice doesn't know what it is doing; it 
means that Justice doesn't recognize riches 
as against poverty, it doesn’t recognize sta- 
tion in life, it doesn't recognize race, color 
or creed, but recognizes the facts and the 
law applicable to the facts despite what a 
man is or despite what standing he may 
have in the community. This is democracy 


In action; this is a real display of freedom. 


Just as the soldiers, satlors and marines 
who marched up Fifth Avenue this past 
Saturday are the warriors of our Nation, pro- 
tecting our country in time of war, so are 
judges and lawyers the guardians of our 
liberties and laws. We must perpetuate the 
high ideals and the laws of our country. By 
accomplishing that we make the entire world 
aware of the fact that we believe in freedom 
and that we want freedom to work. 


Who Will Pay the Bill? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, socialized 
medicine could well destroy and bank- 
rupt the entire social security program. 
The following editorial appeared in the 
Greenville News, Greenville, S.C., May 
16, 1962: 

ILLUSIVE MEDICARE FIGURES 


The current issue of Tax Foundation's 
Monthly Tax Features presents some figures 
which indicate how much medical care for 
the aged under the social security program 
will cost a worker entering the labor force 
next year. 

It is figured tħat a 20-year-old entering 
the working force in 1963 will be eligible for 
retirement in 2007. During the intervening 
45 years, at existing and estimated social 
security taxes, he will pay into the fund a 
total of $9,798. But under the proposed ad- 
ditional tax for medical care the total would 
reach $11,199.50. His con 
care would thus amount to $1,401.50. 

That a great deal can happen in such a 
program over a period of years is in P 
Proponents of the medical care for the aged 
plan under social security estimate that pay- 
ments and expenses during the first year of 
operations will amount to $1.1 billion and 
that by 2006 the annual cost will not exceed 
$2.6 billion. 


ts counter with the estimate that 

first year costs will be $2.2 billion and that 

by 1983 the annual cost will reach $5.4 billion. 

And to the extent which estimates can fall 

short is shown by what has happened in the 
regular OASI program. 


5 
l 
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In 1949 social security benefits were esti- 
mated to reach $12 billion in 1999. Last 
year, 38 years ahead of schedule, benefit pay- 
ments hit the $12 billion level. 

By 1960 these benefits were 11 times the 
benefits of 10 years before. Since 1949 social 
security tax rates have tripled and those with 
maximum earnings are estimated to have 
had a rise of 380 percent in those taxes. 

Individual workers, especially the younger 
ones, are concerned with the end results of 
the program now under discussion in Con- 
gress and all over the country, The above 
figures may give some indication of what the 
tax result will be in the years to come. They 
also show how wide estimates can miss the 
mark over a period of years. 

One noteworthy factor in the current dis- 
cussion that is generally overlooked is what 
Congress might do with the medicare pro- 
gram during the years that figure in the 
above estimates. In the past it has been 
extremely liberal in broadening the social 
security system to which the medicare ideal 
is tied. 


The First 2 Years of the Lincoln Admin- 
istration—An Address by Elden E. 
Billings, Vice President of the Lincoln 
Group of the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, Elden E. Billings, of the Library 
of Congress staff, presented an address 
at Ford's Theater on “The First 2 Years 
of the Lincoln Administration.” 

Mr. Billings, vice president of the Lin- 
coln group of the District of Columbia, 
is a qualified student of Lincoln and a 
recognized historian. He has made 
many contributions in his speeches and 
papers to our national heritage. His 
speech on Lincoln's first 2 years as Presi- 
dent is in the fine tradition of his best 
work, 

The address follows: 

Tre FIRST 2 YEARS OF THE LINCOLN ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
(By Elden E. Billings) 

On March 4, 1861, an untried man, the 
candidate of a new political party, was in- 
augurated President of the United States. 
To most Americans Abraham Lincoln was an 
unknown quantity. He had been elected 
President because of a split in the Demo- 
cratic Party between Stephen A. Douglas and 
John C. Breckinridge. Lincoln's experience 
in politics had been limited; three terms in 
the Illinois Legislature, one term in the 
House of Representatives, and as unsuccess- 
ful candidate against Stephen A. Douglas for 
an Illinois Senate seat in 1858. 

A situation unique in American history 
faced him. Seven States already had seceded 
from the Union, had set up the Confederate 
States of America and had elected Jefferson 
Davis and Alexander H. Stephens, provisional 
President and Vice President, respectively. 
Federal property had been taken over by 
southern State governments. 

In his inaugural address Lincoln pro- 
claimed to the country that he had no pur- 
pose to interfere with slavery either directly 
or indirectly in States where it already ex- 
isted; he intimated that he would enforce 
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the fugitive slave law; he held that the 
Union of States was perpetual and that no 
State of its own mere motion could lawfully 
leave the union; and, finally, that the power 
confided to him would be used to “hold, 
occupy, and possess the property and places 
belonging to the Government.” Lincoln then 
pledged that beyond what was necessary for 
that and to “collect duties and imports” 
there would be no use for force against any 
State. 

Immediately after inauguration he faced 
the problem of Fort Sumter. Here there 
had been increasing animosity since South 
Carolina's secession in December, but Presi- 
dent Buchanan had temporized leaving solu- 
tion of the problem to his successor. Maj. 
Robert Anderson in Fort Sumter could hold 
out for only a few weeks unless provisioned. 
It was evident that an almost immediate 
decision would have to be made regarding 
the fort. Should Lincoln decide to hold the 
fort there was real danger that the upper 
South might join the lower South in a 
quarrel which might ensue. 

Lincoln sought advice from Gen. Win- 
field Scott and from his Cabinet. Scott be- 
lieved that the sending of sufficient troops 
to reinforce Fort Sumter was impractical. 
Two polls of the Cabinet (March 15 and 29) 
showed the preponderance of opinion favor- 
able to surrender of the fort. 

Despite this advise Lincoln appears to have 
determined that rellef expenditions must be 
sent to Fort Sumter and to Fort Pickens in 
Pensacola Harbor. He seems to have con- 
sidered that yielding on Sumter might sacri- 
fice his own self-respect, the future of his 
party, the integrity of popular government, 
and the longrun freedom of the Nation. 
Balanced against this, if he refused to yield 
there was chance of war, but that eventuality 
was not certain. The story of the confused 
negotiations regarding expenditions to aid 
the two forts is a perplexing one and need 
not be traced here. On April 6, Lincoln sent 
an emissary to Charleston to notify the 
Governor of South Carolina that an at- 
tempt would be made to supply Fort Sumter 
with provisions only. This message was read 
to Governor Pickens on April 8. 

Confederate authorities were in a quandry. 
After some hesitation, the decision was 
reached to leave the matter to the judgment 
of General Beauregard in command at 
Charleston, On April 12, cannon at Charles- 
ton fired on Sumter. War had begun. 

For this action a number of reasons are 
evident: A desire to bring the border States, 
particularly Virginia, into the Confederacy; 
a belief that the North would not fight; a 
conviction that Britain and France would 
soon become impelled to recognize the Oon- 
federacy; but, strongest reason of all, the 
demand of southern nationalism. There 
seems little that Lincoln could have done 
against these strong pressures. 

During this tense time Lincoln had a 
multiplicity of duties, both social and politi- 
cal, to perform; as, for example, hours had 
to be devoted to Federal patronage. Senator 
Nesmith, of Oregon, has left a graphic pic- 
ture of office seekers, this written 19 days 
after the inauguration: 

“A throng of countless spollsmen desire 
place. I have found every avenue to the 
office of every Secretary and every head of 
a bureau of the Government crowded with 
hungry office seekers—old men and young 
men; long, gaunt, lean young men; old, 
limping bald-headed gentlemen—choking up 
the avenues. Here are 40,000 office seekers 
fiddling around the administration for 
loaves and fishes, while the Government is 
being destroyed.” 

Lincoln, himself, remarked: 

“I seem like one sitting in a palace, as- 
signing apartments to importunate appli- 
cant, while the structure is on fire and likely 
soon to perish in ashes.“ 

Such activity was necessary, however, to 
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build up a coherent, well-organized party 
out of a patchwork of groups made up 
former Whigs, Know-Nothings, Free Soll 
Democrats, and similar minority parties. 

Lincoln, immediately after Sumter, issued 
a proclamation calling for 75,000 volunteers 
and scheduled a special session of Congress 
to convene on July 4. As a result of his 
proclamation North Carolina, Virginia, Ar- 
kansas, and Tennessee left the Union. 

His next action was of paramount strategic 
importance—a naval blockade of the south- 
ern coast. 

When the special session of Congress met 
on July 4, leaders of both parties were eager 
to work with Lincoln; in fact, they wan 
to move further and faster than he thought 
wise. So harmonious was Congress that 7 
public acts were passed in 29 working days. 
The Congress agreed to the Crittenden reso- 
lution which stated that the war was fought 
to maintain the supremacy of the Union and 
not to destroy slavery. 

Lincoln made little attempt to influence 
the special session. He had confidence in 
Henry Wilson and Frank Blair as leaders 
in military affairs and in Thaddeus Stevens 
in financial matters, and, too, he was en- 
grossed in political and military affairs in 
Kentucky and in Missouri. 

One of Lincoln’s greatest difficulties in 1861 
was the War Department. Simon Cameron 
had been appointed Secretary, with many 
misgivings. So overwhelmed was Cameron 
in providing arms and supplies for the 75,000 
men sought by Lincoln in his April 15 proc 
lamation that the subject of organizing addi- 
tional volunteers was tossed into the lap of 
S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, who 
began to issue orders, to accept recruits, con- 
sult on strategy, plan batteries, and to take 
similar duties nominally belonging to the 
Secretary of War. Lincoln welcomed this ex- 
tralegal activity. Seward, too, apparently 
participated actively in military affairs- 
Many of the functions of the War Depart- 
ment also were assumed by State Governors. 

Lincoln blithely appointed his friends and 
many prominent Democrats to high military 
positions without any consideration as to 
their fitness for such offices. 

One of the greatest of mistakes was the 
failure to make effective use of the existing 
Regular Army. General Scott insisted on 
maintaining the Regular Army practically 
intact and Cameron supported him, Con- 
gress, many of whose Members distrusted 
West Point, was not inclined to argue the 
issue, and Lincoln seems not to have 
that the Regular Army be used to officer and 
to train the volunteers. 

Army contracts were characterized by fraud 
and by excessive competitive bidding. 
this neither Lincoln nor Cameron was 
blame. 

One of Lincoln’s most unfortunate military 
appointments was John C. Fremont as com- 
mander in the West with headquarters in St. 
Louis, Mo. This was a position requiring 
great political skill as well as military ability: 
Unfortunately Fremont had neither, How” 
ever, he was favored by the Blair family $° 
Lincoln chose him. Fremont found affairs 
in utter chaos; pleas to Washington did little 
good, so he set about recruiting, seeking t 
for his men and money to pay them, but ! 
was slow work. Danger faced two of 
subordinates, Gen. Nathaniel Lyon at Spring- 
field and Gen. B. M. Prentiss, at Cairo, II. 
Lyon could retreat, Prentiss could not, 5° 
Fremant sent aid to Prentiss, meanwhile sot 
dering Lyon to retreat. Refusing to retro 
Lyon was killed at the Battle of Wilson of 
Creek on August 10. Lyon was a favorite 
the Blairs. 

After the special session of Congress, Frank 
Blair returned to St. Louis and there vas 
immediate conflict between him and Fre 
mont, p 

With Lincoln, too, Fremont had trouble. 
August 30 he issued a proclamation sta 
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that all civilians caught in arms north of a 
Stipulated une should be shot and their 
Slaves freed. This was a sharp intrusion into 
Political field and directly contrary to 
In's policy. In a kindly letter, Lincoln 
Asked Fremont to modify his proclamation, 
Which Fremont refused to do. So Lincoln 
the proclamation. 
‘s action aroused a storm of pro- 
test. He, however, was fearful of the effect, 
on Kentucky. 
mt's proclamations heightened his 
with the Blairs. Before Fremont's 
Temoval by Lincoln in November, he had 
Aliennted border sentiment, selzed functions 
belonged to civilian chiefs in Wash- 
ington, laid his administration open to 
of fraud and extravagance, chal- 
lenged Lincoln's leadership, divided those ele- 
Ments Lincoln was trying to weld together, 
and precipitated a civil-military clash. 
y a remarkable record for such a short 
tenure. 

Partial responsibility for Fremont's failure 
lay with the administration because it did 
little to provide money and supplies to Fre- 

t, and because Lincoln listened to Fre- 
Mont's detractors. 

Diplomatically, although the belligerency 

Of the South was recognized, the Lincoln 

tion succeeded in preventing rec- 
°Enition of Confederate diplomatic missions 
and in restraining intervention to 
the war. War with England was nar- 
Towly avoided as a result of the famous Trent 
The year 1861 was the first and worst year 
the war for the Lincoln administration. 
foreign affairs tt had been a year of 


Army affairs had been a comedy of errors. 
Incompetent commanders held the lives of 
thousands of men in their hands. Recruit- 
ing had been faulty and slipshod. Little at- 
been paid to camp sanitation 
and to discipline. 
tame. McClelland in the last 5 months of 

Year had drilled the Army into a some- 
bts disciplined unit, but he showed little 
lination to test it In battle. 

The failure of Tr Secretary Chase to 
Tecommend, and of Congress to provide for, 
unte system of taxation at the out- 


However, all was not black. Kentucky, 
Missouri, Maryland, and West Virginia had 
Gefinitely been saved to the Union. 

Edwin M. Stanton was soon to replace the 
tent Simon Cameron as Secretary of 


| 
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ern hosts were polsed and ready 
on the Potomac, the Ohio, and the 
Ppi Rivers. Two footholds had been 
on the south Atlantic coast, and the 
was becomingly increasingly ef- 


Mighty war effort had been instituted 
mnths. Nearly 700,000 men were under 
Powerful naval squadrons had been 
P, steam warships had begun to be 
An armored warship, the Monitor, 
r construction. Although the eco- 
Machinery of the country was some- 
Pr tiquated and the financial situation 

carious, money and materials had been 


Hh 
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Yy. Lincoln still had not achieved 
athess in the eyes of his contemporaries. 
We pers Weekly, in its issue of December 21, 
81, wrote: 
sare is not a brilliant orator; he is not a 
an t leader. He views his office as strictly 
sbio tive one, and wishes to cast respon- 
ty, as much as possible, upon Con- 
Attorney General Edward Bates in sum- 
the year 1861 came to the conclu- 


1 


“The President is an excellent man, and, 
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in the main, wise; but he lacks will and 
Purpose, and, I greatly fear he has not the 
power to command.” 

1862 was a year of struggle for Lincoln's 
administration without notable results. 
There were some military successes, particu- 
larly in the West, but in the East the mill- 
tary balance remained largely in the hands 
of the Confederates. 

Militarily, 1862 could be described as the 
year of decision. In March the Monitor and 
the Merrimack (Virginia) fought their fa- 
mous duel, the result of the encounter being 
the saving of the blockade. At Pea Ridge, 
Ark., in March, the Confederate defeat ended 
any Confederate Trans-Mississippi threat. 

In February U. S. Grant and Flag Officer 
A. H. Foote captured Forts Henry and Donel- 
son, Tenn,, which proved to be the entering 
wedge into the western Confederacy. In 
April, after a near disaster, Union forces 
finally prevailed at Shiloh. In the East, 
McClellan's peninsular and Seven Days’ cam- 
paigns ended in a stalemate; and Pope was 
defeated at Second Bull Run. When Lee 
invaded the North, McClellan won a narrow 
victory at Antietam; to be followed by 
Burnside's disastrous defeat at Fredericks- 


One of the most serious blows to the Con- 
federacy was Farragut's capture of New Or- 
leans in April. Here the South lost a great 
deal of wealth, manpower, and manufactur- 

capacity, 
2 became an issue for which some 
solution had to be found. Lincoln began 
urging the border States to agree to com- 
pensated emancipation of thelr slaves. 
Slavery was abolished in the District of Co- 
lumbia with compensation, on April 16, and 
in the territories without compensation, on 


June 19, 

in August 1861, had passed a 
Confiscation Act, which declared that when 
slaves were engaged in hostile military sery- 
ice all owners’ claims to the labor of such 
slaves were forfeited. It, however, did not 
specify in what manner the slaves should 
be freed. 

March 13, 1862, Congress prohibited the 
use of military power to return to their 
owners slaves entering the Union lines. 

The Second Confiscation Act of July 17. 


1862, provided freedom for the slaves of all 


people in the South. It is not generally 
realized that Congress had taken all these 
steps regarding slavery, before Lincoln's 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

Meanwhile, Lincoln was seeking in his own 
way a solution to the problem. He had 
modified General Fremont’s Proclamation 
freeing slaves in Missouri, in September, 
1861. He had modified an order of General 
Hunter, in May 1862, which freed the slaves 
in Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina. His 
fundamental and permanent solution was 
compensated emanticipation. The President's 
plan advocated gradual emancipation by vol- 
untary State action with Federal compensa- 
tion to slave holders. Also in the back of his 
mind was -deportation and colonization of 
the freed slaves. In an effort to put his com- 
pensated emancipation plan to a trial, 
Lincoln drafted an act to be pasesd by the 
Delaware Legislatyre freeing the slaves in 
that State, the Federal Government to pay 
to the owners $400 for esch slave. Opposi- 
tion in Delaware prevented its passage. 

Next, Lincoln called a meeting of Members 
of Congress from the Union slave States of 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri at which he pleaded for honest 
consideration of compensated emancipation. 
To arguments regarding the great. cost of 
such à program, Lincoln pointed out that 
the cost of 87 days of the war was about 
equal to the compensation for all the slaves 
in these States. This effort, failed also. 

Until the summer of 1862 Lincoln's actions 
with regard to slavery were guided by 
caution in avoiding offense to the border 
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States, and by unwillingness to give in to 
extremists. Despite his apparent hostility 
toward emancipation, tn public, Lincoln had 
made up his mind, as early as July 13, 1862, 
to issue a tion of military emanci- 
pation. On that date, Gideon Wells recorded 
in his diary that Lincoln had told him and 
Seward that he (Lincoln) had about come to 
the conclusion that an emancipation procla- 
mation was necessary. On July 22, according 
to the diary of S. P. Chase, Lincoln an- 
nounced to the Cabinet his intention to is- 
sue such a proclamation, to become effective 
January 1, 1863. 

This proposed proclamation, however, was 
set aside until a victory could be achieved. 
On September 22, after the narrow triumph 
at Antietam, the preliminary proclamation 
was. issued to take effect on January 1, 1863. 

The proclamation was far from a radical 
document. Lincoln reiterated that the pur- 
pose of the war was restoration of the Union 
and reaffirmed his intention to labor for com- 
pensated emancipation. In effect, it freed 
the slaves only in sections in rebellion 
against the United States. As Wiliam H. 
Sewerd described it, the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation freed slaves “where we cannot 
reach them” and held them “in bondage 
where we can set them free.” 

Lincoln issued the proclamation as an exer- 
cise of his war powers; its main intent not 
the liberation of the slaves but the further- 
ance of the war effort and the preservation 
of the Union. 

In effect, however, every forward step of 
the Union armies after January 1, 1863, 
meant the liberation of more slaves. Fur- 
thermore, as news of the proclamation 
Spread, more slaves were encouraged to 
escape to freedom. 

Internationally, Lincoln's action commit- 
ted the United States to the early eradica- 
tion of slavery. The fact that recognition 
of the Confederacy was not obtained, though 
it had seemed quite probsble shortly before 
the proclamation, is m part attributable to 
the victory at Antietam and also to Lincoln's 
proclamation. 

Domestically, a storm of indignation re- 
sulted from Lincoln's action. That, in con- 
junction with military reverses, with calls 
for additional troops, arbitrary arrests and 
similar happenings, so aroused opposition 
that the fall congressional elections resulted 
in Democratic delegations from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois and 
in an evenly balanced group from Wisconsin. 
All had voted Republican in 1860. 

During the year much social legislation 
was passed. Such significant measures as 
the Homestead Act, the College Land Grant 
Act, the formation of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Pacific railroad bill and the 
Legal Tender Act, all passed Congress and 
were approved by President Lincoln. 

By the end of 1862 close associates of Lin- 
coln had come to realize his superiority to 
those around him. Seward, who at first had 
tried to dominate the administration, rea- 
lized that “He is the best of us all” Henry 
Lee, of Boston, an ald to Gov. John A. 
Andrew wrote to his wife: “He seems like a 
perfectly honest and quite intelligent man.“ 
John M. Palmer, an Ilinois Army officer who 
fought in the West, wrote: “On thinking 
over the list of Presidents our Nation has 
had since its birth, I cannot think of one 
with qualities better suited, ali things con- 
sidered, for the helm, than old Abe.” 

The year 1862 could be summarized as 
follows: no victory had endured; no defeat 
had prostrated the Nation. New Orleans 
was captured, Lee had retreated to Virginia, 
Kentucky had been won, Vicksburg was 
threatened; the balance of strategy was with 
the North. With the Emancipation Proc- 
lamatlon, political strategy also leaned to- 
ward the North. Economically, a new na- 
tion was emerging which would be able to 
carry on the gigantic struggle still before it. 
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The difficult years had taught Lincoln to 
rely more on his own judgment. No longer 
did he regard as wise the advice of generals 
and of politicians simply because of their 
positions. He was still searching for the 
right leaders for his armies; never again 
would he make such a poor choice as Burn- 
side. 

Joseph Hooker, who had assumed com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac in Janu- 
ary 1863, had instilled new confidence into 
the soldiers. 

Lincoln was neither a military genius nor 
a blunderer, although schools of interpreta- 
tion have sprung up advocating both con- 
* ceptions. His grasp of esential strategy and 
tactics was sound, but his execution fre- 
quently poor, He realized, far more than did 
most of his generals, the need for simul- 
taneous movements on all fronts, but he was 
unable to secure such military cohesion until 
Grant took command in 1864. 

Naval strategy consisted largely of en- 
forcing the blockade which Lincoln early 
had realized was essential to Union suc- 
cess—a position from which he never 
wavered. 

His administrative capacity would never 
be of first caliber, but somehow problems 
always were solved. 

Politically, Lincoln's position was secure. 
Despite much opposition from politicians, 
the people were solidly behind him, 

Surely but steadily the tide of Confed- 
erate success would recede until Lee sur- 
rendered at Appomattox. In the short two 
years of life left to Lincoln much would be 
accomplished. If only he had been spared 
to carry out his plans for our Nation, one 
can only conjecture what the United States 
would haye become. 


Youth’s Training in American Citizen- 
ship To Meet the Challenge of 


Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an essay by Miss 
Paula Thiel, a student at Sacred Heart 
School, Sherwood, Wis., entitled 
Youth’s Training in American Citizen- 
ship To Meet the Challenge of To- 
morrow.” ‘The contest was sponsored 
by the American Legion Auxiliary, De- 
partment of Wisconsin. 

I congratulate Miss Paula Thiel and 
also compliment the American Legion 
Auxiliary for its endeavors in alerting 
our youth to the responsibilities of good 
citizenship. Miss Thiel won first place 
in the class II groups, consisting of the 
grades 8, 9, and 10. 

Yournm’s TRAINING IN AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
To MEET THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 
Why train America's youth to be loyal 

and respectable citizens? This is a very im- 
portant question in this generation. The 
seriousness and necessity of an honest and 
truthful democratic government depends 
upon us, the youth of this country. It is 
up to us to get America prepared for the 
future. It will be the youth of today that 
will keep America great tomorrow. 
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. In order to be a good citizen, to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow, we must start our 
training early in life. 

All our roots spring from our families and 
homes. Generally if the parents are good 
law-abiding people willing to help on all 
civic affairs, go to church regularly, help 
with charitable drives to aid public health, 
get along with people regardless of where 
they worship or of their race and color, then 
the children will do likewise. 

In education we have the right to demand 
intelligent teachers, therefore they have a 
right to expect the best from their students. 
Civics, public relations, respect for the flag, 
and active participation in Americanism 
should be a part of school activities. The 
example set now by our teachers will guide 
us in years to come. 

We must be trained to live modest lives 
in our communities, obeying local, State, 
and Federal laws. We must give respect in 
order to be respected, try to get along with 
our neighbors even though we may not al- 
ways agree with their point of view. Our 
opinions must be based upon clear think- 
ing. 
All of us should gather to discuss govern- 
ment problems and try to do the best we 
can to bring about & reasonable solution. 
Demonstrations and riots should not be a 
part of a community. 

We must be mentally, morally, and phys- 
ically trained to meet the challenge of 
tomorrow. 

Our training must keep us awake to see 
any group, or government which may try 
to take away our democratic privileges. We 
must be aware of their activities, realizing 
that they act almost unnoticably like ero- 
sion, robbing us of our vital resources. 
American life is a challenge to us, and we 
cannot afford to be sympathetic or indif- 
fent either in our courts, or out, to anything 
resembling communism. 

The highest standards of living we will 
always try to maintain, but inflation we can- 
not promote, and still have a sound eco- 
nomical future, for ourselves and our chil- 
dren, 

Our citizenship is inherited by our good 
fortune of being born in America, and 
merited by the way we live and strive to keep 
it the land of the free. 

To meet the challenge of tomorrow let 
us be trained in citizenship, as doctors are 
trained to fight epidemics. The epidemic 
American youths must prevent is like 
measies—those hotspots which break out 
here, there, and all over the world. 

Good example, mental, physical, and 
moral training, understanding of our neigh- 
bors, and training in American citizenship, 
will help us meet the challenge of tomorrow 
by preparing for it today. 


The 10th Anniversary of Mad Magazine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the 10th anniversary of a 
publishing phenomenon that exempli- 
fies one of the strengths of our free 
society. Irefer to Mad magazine, which 
for the past 10 years has humorously 
pointed out the laughable foibles of busi- 
ness, labor, advertising, television, sports, 
and entertainment—to say nothing of 
Politics. 
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Mad magazine has let people laugh 
at those in high places without damage 
to those high places themselves. It has 
poked fun at many aspects of the Amer- 
ican scene, and the country is the better 
for its raillery. We are all apt to take 
ourselves too seriously at times, whether 
we are businessmen, newspapermen, law- 
yers, or even Congressmen. It is then 
that we are fair targets for the satirist, 
if we live in a truly free country with a 
truly free press. 

This magazine has succeeded in tick- 
ling America’s funnybone during this 
Mad, decade because Americans are al- 
ways ready to laugh, even when the joke 
is on them. Some of our greatest Presi- 
dents, for example, relished the politi 
satirists of their day. Lincoln was 92 
Artemus Warde and Petroleum V. Naseby 
fan, Theodore Roosevelt read Mr. Dooley 
to his Cabinet, and the ready quips 
hearty laugh of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman are familiar to all 
of us today. President Kennedy’s quick 
wit is already historic. 

I see no reason, Mr. Speaker, why we 
in the Congress of the United States, 
who have so often been the target of 
Mad’s jests, should not in a spirit 
good humor nevertheless publicly con- 
gratulate the magazine that mocks us 
and those responsible for its success- 
As their victims, we may not always be 
glad, but as good sports, we hope they 
will always stay Mad. 


The De Facto Wilderness: What Is Its 
Place? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17,1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the Concressionat REC“ 
orp the keynote address before 
fourth biennial conference on North, 
wilderness, sponsored by the Federatio? 
of Western Outdoor Clubs in Seattle: 
Wash., April 14 and 15, 1962, by Nr. 
David Brower, executive director of th? 
Sierra Club, entitled The De Facto W 
derness: What Is Its Place?” 

THe De Facto WII bruNxss : War Is 17 
PLACE? 
(By David Brower, executive director, Siet™® 
Club, Mills Tower, San Francisco) 

(Keynote address before the Fourth Bi- 
ennial Conference on Northwest Wilderness 
sponsored by the Federation of W 
Outdoor Clubs and convened in the Ong 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash., April 14 and 18, 1962. 

In the last few years I have flown quite “ 
bit. Rather, I have been flown by 
enced airline pilots. I have enjoyed it, toe 
way Shelley Berman does in his famous rec 
ord. Once I safely have the ship off the 
ground and before I have to start worrying 
about where we're going to land and wheth K 
the pilot is really concentrating on his * 
between these emergencies, and when 
isn’t too turbulent—I enjoy looking at * 
countryside. One of my pet games is look 
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ing for fairly big pieces of handsome terrain 
that have no roads or developments in them. 
‘Sweeps of country in the Rockies, for 
example, where either thanks to the spruce 
worm or to wildfire, we have those slopes 
that are the glory of the Rockies, especially 
mountain springtime and autumn. Im 
referring to the wonderful diversity we have 
of aspen slopes, mixed with evergreen in- 
Stead of an unmitigated, monotonous spruce 
. This diversity is the result of land 
Management by the Creator. The very best 
ent. 

There are still a few unspoiled, unroaded 
Places. I have seen them become fewer. 
Some of them are duly designated as Forest 

ce, Primitive, Wild, or Wilderness Areas. 
Some are not so designated but are given 
even greater protection by being in national 
Parks. Others aren't legally wilderness at 
all. They're just plain wild. They are de 

wilderness. In my favorite definition, 
they are simply wilderness areas which have 

set aside by God but which have not 
Yet been created by the Forest Service. 

Up until now, we have been hearing a lot 
about the created areas—those which have 
been formally designated. For the past 6 

we in the Federation of Western Out- 
Clubs have been fighting for a wilder- 

bill. We have held 10 biennial wilder- 
Ress conferences, both here in the Northwest 
and in California, with one of our purposes 
being to shift the protective machinery of 
Government off dead center—to charge it 
With the responsibilities that a wilderness 
Would define. Although we have also 
ped protect our national parks, have 
ed the public's case in primitive area 
cations, and have attended the 

yriad details our bulletins pleading hoarsely 
Or you to write letters about, still down 
the wilderness bill has been our basic 

Its progress has measured our 


CRITICAL DAYS FOR WILDERNESS BILL 


The wilderness bill is now approaching 
the crucial stage of its long journey to the 
President's desk, This year may be the last 
we shall have to pass the bill, 
unt energy has been focused on this legis- 

tion for the past 6 years. Printed testimony 

Ore congressional committees runs to 

Something over 2,500 pages. The issues have 

Rand defined and redefined; dozens of articles 

ve been published in national magazines; 

and nearly every major newspaper has 

Carried editorials—several, in the best 
urging the bill's passage. 

nerves if the wilderness bill should some- 

fail to pass the House this year, I think 

We will all have received a very thorough 

Sducation. These wilderness conferences 

ve deepened our perceptions of the work- 

of the natural world about us, of our 

5 in that world, and our competence to 

long in it. We have also learned a great 

more about the workings of our Gov- 

1 ent. No one can have watched the evo- 

Ution of the wilderness bill, beginning with 

Unveiling in Portland in 1956, without 

As utring an intimate knowledge of the 

Orkings of Government, even the occasional 
ir Workings. This knowledge is a gain even 

the bill should stall—and thereby demon- 

te that those people were right who 

moving swiftly for specific national 

Parks instead of general forest wilderness, all 

oha UscePtible, it seems, to bulldozer and 
W. 


pant the wilderness bill should pass, must 
The’ &and—with your insistence, will pass. 
tee key is your insistence; not just one let- 
Fee last year, but the best consecutive 
ters, now, that you can get in the mail, 

the en your educated Insistence has made 

Wliderness bill into law, will our work be 
Anished? 1 would like to think so. But our 
Work is just beginning; the bill will simply 


Torge tools for the real job ahead—passing 
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some 2 percent of the Nation’s land area, un- 
spoiled, to our children. Part of our job 
will be to insure that the intent of the bill is 
upheld and strengthened if its reasonable 
compromises are subverted by unreasonable 
exploiters. 

WHERE WAS THE DE FACTO WILDERNESS? 

We have an important responsibility that 
is closely allied to the title of this confer- 
ence: “The De Facto Wilderness: Going, 
Going *.” The best map of where it’s 
going, I believe, begins with the mapping of 
where it is now and where it has come from. 

Let me turn back to when a conference 
like this was almost inconceivable. One of 
the first explorers of the New World was an 
exuberant soul named Pierre Esprit Radis- 
son. Describing a once-exuberant environ- 
ment, the great valley of the Mississippi, 
Radisson writes: “I never saw a more in- 
comparable country * * *. Whatever a man 
could desire was to be had in great 
plenty * * *. Europeans fight for a rock 
in the sea against one another, or for a 
sterile land and horrid country * * *, Con- 
trarywise those (Mississippi) kingdoms are so 
delicious and under so temperate a climate, 
plentiful of all things, the earth bringing 
forth its fruit twice a year, the people live 
long and lusty and wise in their way * .“ 

The people Radisson meant were, of course, 
the aborigines, the savages, the Indians who 
had such a profound adjustment to their 
natural environment that 20,000 years of 
habitation had left it as stable, as healthy, 


wealthy, and lovely as Radisson celebrated it. 


We are closing the book on our heritage, 
a fabulous volume written across the land, 
the American wilderness. 

The question before us today is: Will we 
as a nation recognize our debt of gratitude 
to that heritage—not just the material but 
the spiritual legacy conferred by the conti- 
nent we live on and love? 

In the area now occupied by the conti- 
nental United States, there were, in 1654, 2 
billion acres of wilderness. It was as vast, as 
abundant, and as economically worthless as 
the sea. 

Two interdependent phenomena have 
taken place in the elapsed 300 years. We 
started to put a dollar value on the wilder- 
ness and it began to get scarce. As a wilder- 
ness, Manhattan Island sold for a handful 
of trinkets; and 150 years later, the Louisiana 
Territory was sold by France for $15 million. 
That's not much for 530 million acres of 
wilderness. But the price was going up. 
And the wilderness was going, going 

Lewis and Clark had not yet descended 
the Columbia, when Clark would exclaim 
suddenly, “Ocian in view, Oh the Joy!" and 
where, as Francis Parkman wrote, The 
wilderness of woods met the wilderness of 
waves.“ 

It was only a little more than a hundred 
fabulous years later that anyone stopped to 
wonder how much of that wilderness of 
woods remained. We had shown ourselves 
to be the fastest disrupters of envlronment in 
history. 

HOW FAST ARE WE DRIVING THROUGH 
WILDERNESS? 


Some scouts, way out in front of us, saw 
the brink ahead and the need for a sharp 
change in direction and speed, They put up 
some signs, like the National Park Act, which 
said “Go Slow, Sharp Turn.” But we have 
hardly diminished the speed with which we 
rush through our inheritance. 

As recently as 1926, L. F. Kneipp, Assistant 
Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, prepared an 
Inventory of wilderness in the national for- 
ests. His definition of wilderness was gener- 
ous by today’s standards: an area greater 
than 360 square miles without roads. He 
found 74 separate tracts with a total area of 
55 million acres. In subsequent years, the 
Forest Service classified some of this land 
in primitive areas and later in wilderness 
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and wild areas. A small portion of the acre- 
age, such as the Olympic Mountains of Wash- 
ington, was transferred to the National Park 
Service. But by far the largest part was log- 
ged, mined, penetrated by roads, grazed, in- 
undated by reservoirs, and so forth. In 1961, 
a comparable study by the Wildland Research 
Center of the University of California found 
the number of areas satisfying Kneipp's defi- 
nition reduced from 74 to 19, the total acre- 
age reduced from 55 to 17 million. And the 
size of individual areas was reduced also. 
The largest unit in Mr. Kneipp's inventory 
contained 7 million acres. The largest unit 
in the 1961 study contained 1.8 million. 

That's hardly a generation’s time. In it 
we spared essentially all the big national 
park wilderness, but we drove over or other- 
wise dismembered 38 million acres of a na- 
tional forest wilderness, Our speed was 
slightly in excess of a million acres cut up 
per year. And we aren't slowing down for 
the turn. We are accelerating. 

So in the story of our 300 years of con- 
quest, most of the action is taking place in 
the last chapter, and we are still clearcutting 
a swath on the last page. 

Let me read a few paragraphs from that 
last page, just to suggest what has happened 
to the American dream, to Radisson’s prom- 
ise. The following passage is through the 
eyes of Ivan T. Sanderson, and it is taken 
from the foreword to his new, very beautiful 
book, The Continent We Live On.“ It be- 
gins with his journeys over the continent, 
gathering material for the book—all over the 
continent. You name it; he saw it, east, 
gulf, coast, west, Alaska. 

“It was our opinion by the end of the trip 
that the United States was indeed now es- 
sentially an urban and suburban nation 
„„ with but one noticeable break on the 
Atlantic coast and one on the gulf, there is 
virtually a continuous built-up strip * * +, 
As for inland sites, the Dlinois-Ohio indus- 
trial area and the Allentown-Easton area in 
Pennsylvania are the worst, but the enormous 
spread of the cities of Texas is almost be- 
yond belief, : 

However few actual farmers there may 
be, agriculture has engulfed much of the 
country, and a great part of it, classed as 
range, is today a sort of monstrous wire en- 
tanglement. Deserts there are and of vast 
extent; and mountain ranges that look un- 
touched; but both, as often as not, prove to 
be dotted with oil wells, mines, and hamlets, 
while enormous stretches are cropped for 
timber. Roads also have now usurped an 
appreciable area of the land surface. But 
the worst feature of all * * * is the lit- 
ter. * * There is, in fact, but one haven 
of hope in this country, and that is the 
magnificent system of national parks and 
sanctuaries. By the grace of a few far- 
sighted persons, * * * many of the finest, 
most significant, and most typical areas of 
this country have been sayed (though only 
just in time) by the creation of these parks. 
There are still many more areas that should 
be enclosed before it is too late. Unless 
something drastic is done, and soon, the rest 
of this country will eventually become one 
great junk pile. 

DE FACTO DESTINY 


Where is the de facto wilderness going, 
going? The question seems almost aca- 
demic, like asking where are the dodo and 
passenger pigeon and all the other 20,000 
or so extinct wild things going, going? It 
is all but gone. 

Where does it go, for example, when the 
Forest Service decides, as it did last week, 
that Waldo Lake should join a newly named 
class and become a landscape management 
area? From what I have read in the Forest 
Service March 30 release about this land- 
scape management area idea, it is Just 
warmed-over Deadman Summit, where some 
national forest just southeast of Yosemite 
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contained one of the most beautiful stands 
of virgin Jeffery pine you ever saw, open, 
parklike, easily accessible to millions of 
vacationists. There, too, recreation was 
judged to be predominant. But the logs 
came out just the same. Not as a timber 
sale, of course. Just as a result of a little 
management to make it a “thrifty, healthy 
forest, esthetically pleasing,” “opening up 
for the greater number of roadside recrea- 
tionists.” 

The sad thing is that these sawlog se- 
mantics keep fooling people. They won't 
fool those who heard the same pretty words 
at Deadman Summit or Kern Plateau—they 
saw the logs go out in the same old way, 
saw the watershed torn up, saw the recrea- 
tion potential blighted and the fine promises 
forgotten. They got a new cocktail for their 
trouble—wilderness on the rocks. Trees, 
they learned, are for sawmills—as soon as 
merchantable. Wilderness lovers should go 
above timberline, or settle for the fringe 
benefits of old-growth trees left to line the 
roads and streams—so long as the winds or 
the sanitation-salvagers will let the fringe 
stand there. z 

I know of no outdoor organization yet 
ready to schedule a summer outing into one 
of these "thrifty, healthy esthetically pleas- 
ing forests” so long as the organization can 
choose anything else. The newly announced 
High Mountain management policy seems 
determined to eliminate the chance to 
choose. t 

Ask the Park Service, too, where the de 
facto wilderness is going. There is no ade- 
quate public voice, yet, in what happens to 
national park wilderness. Right in the mid- 
dle of one of the greatest of all wildernesses 
in the system—Katmai National Monu- 
ment— a road suddenly appears in the mas- 
ter plan. The public wasn’t asked. The 
public was told. This would make the wild- 
erness more accessible, and so on, the case 
went—in a recitation of most of the usual 
arguments for getting rid of wilderness. 

This afternoon, I think Karl Onthank will 
tell you in some detail about the little de 
facto wilderness we have left; we need an 
expert to find it—just as we would to find 
rare diamonds. The place of the de facto 
wilderness in conservation today will emerge 
as the conference proceeds. It is implied 
in what the new Chief Forester, Edward 
Cliff, stated in an interview last week. He 
said that the Pacific Northwest has become 
a problem region for the U.S. Forest Service. 
“There is no place where land management 
decisions come harder * * *. There we have 
areas with extremely high commercial values 
for logging mixed up with areas of high 
scenic value.” 

HOW HARD THE DECISIONS? 


Many of the hard decisions for the Forest 
Service in the Pacific Northwest involve the 
de facto wilderness. They are decisions that 
do not have to be made in a hurry and they 
should not be. They are hard decisions in 
proportion to the effort to hurry them, They 
are decisions that no man again in America 
will ever have the chance to unmake—they 
are as irrevocable as divine law; but I fear 
that they are being made with something 
less than divine judgement. Most of all, 
however, the decisions are hard not because 
areas of high commercial timber value are 
mixed up with areas of high scenic value, 
but because the remnant of unspoiled forest 
is the basic scenic setting in many of these 
places. The values surely are not mixed up 
in any confused sense; they comprise some 
of the grandest natural architecture on 
earth. Within this complex is a potential 
national park that would surpass any which 
now exists. This could really be something 
to celebrate in century 21 if such a great new 
park were recognized and established in the 
Northern Cascades—a park with an unex- 
celled wilderness heartland, to make here a 
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golden triangle of national parks that could 
keep the Puget Sound metropolis scenically 
pre-eminent for all our time, Wouldn't it be 
great to have such a golden triangle on hand 
for the First World Conference on National 
Parks this summer? 

To make a superb park of a forest may be 
a hard agency decision. I am not sure the 
public would have trouble deciding—if the 
public were given a fair chance. 

Wilderness is for people—all the people 
who are willing to put one foot after an- 
other and go where the trails go, and only 
the trails, For all our fixation on wheels, 
we still know how to walk, and as we value 
our Hves and our fullness of living, we had 
better not forget how to walk and to keep 
alive the vigor that is life. 

Wilderness is for people, a few at a time, 
for ages without end. We know we are 
short of it already down in the smoggist 
State. There is no more where it came 
from. Our generation has squandered it 
without knowing what damage we have done 
to all the future. 

The de facto wilderness—the undedicated 
fragment that remains—is the last place we 
have to act for what we know in our hearts 
future Americans will need as is. It would 
cost the future too much, and add too little 
to our conveniences, for us to decide to spend 
it all now. 

IN CONCLUSION 


De facto wilderness is wilderness in fact— 
a big, wild, unmechanized, unroaded natural 
place with no formal border around it. It's 
just there, wild and beautiful, and important 
or unimportant as wilderness to the Na- 
tion's future. We don’t know. We just 
own it. 

A great deal_of it is already on the way 
out. Like the 186,000 acres of streamside 
sculpture and scenic wonder that will dis- 
appear forever beneath the fluctuating 
waters soon to rise behind Glen Canyon Dam, 
endangering Rainbow Bridge and destroying 
its setting in violation of the law unless we 
act. 

Much more de facto wilderness is on the 
way out, as the few figures I have given indi- 
cate. Just about every fragment of undedi- 
cated national forest wilderness will go un- 
less you stop its loss. It will meet its de- 
stroyer in the dramatic program to build 
thousands of new miles of timber-access 
roads in the next few years, and obliterating 
thousands of miles of de facto wilderness 
trails in the process. Some of the most beau- 
tiful Northwest back country is condemned. 

The de facto wilderness is the wilderness 
that waits in death row. It has been sen- 
tenced by people who don't like it, by people 
who worship an unending material growth, 
who think that something bigger is always 
something better, who would wipe out the 
last trace of some natural wonder if that 
would let a segment of the ecoromy grow 
the same old way for a few years more. 

The de facto wilderness is being sentenced 

by its enemies in the administering public 
agency. Its friends have not been heard 
and have been refused a hearing. Once or 
twice the sentencing administrator has been 
asked whether he thought he had been right 
in passing sentence. He sas said, yes, he 
was right. So the sentence stands—and 
there has been nothing like what we have 
come to expect, in a democracy, as a fair 
trial. 
The friends of wilderness do not know 
whether they could prevail on behalf of their 
friend. But they do know there should be 
a day in court. There isn’t. It is refused. 
And that is wrong. We in our time are 
losing a great deal because we let this wrong 
go on. The future will lose enormously 
unless we protect the future's rights today 
one of those rights being the right to know 
wilderness. 

A friend of mine said the other day, a man 
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lives but once and he ought to be counted 
at least once. It looks as if now is the time 
to be counted for de facto wilderness—our 
last chance. 

That's what I think. As the conference 
proceeds, let's all listen hard. This is our 
children's last chance, too. 


Oo . 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu” 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be refi 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Represents- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theif 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has repo: 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pw 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent 4 
Documents shall prescribe the terms an 
conditions under which he may au 3 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the Te- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 12% 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction 1 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may p Š 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse th 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concresstonat Rrconb. 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is 107 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, W 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
coples at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


The California Highway Pro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


GF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 

Speaker, from time to time, from various 

of the Nation, criticism is leveled 

at the Federal highway program, par- 

‘ly as it relates to the development 

2 the new Interstate and National De- 
ense Systems. 

The State of California has an out- 
Standing record as far as highway de- 
velopment is concerned. The State high- 
Way commission, established in 1911, has 
been very progressive in planning ahead 
to meet the manifold problems of effi- 

tly and effectively moving the large 
unt of traffic between the various 
doints in our State. 

I am particularly pleased to say that 
the California partnership with the Fed- 
hl Government, in developing the new 

terstate System of Highways, is ex- 
Naplary for other States to follow in our 

ation. 

T have just received a letter from the 

vernor of the State of California 

sets forth, in detail, the dynamic 
t of California's highway program 
1 under leave to extend my remarks, 

Am pleased to insert this letter to me 
from the Governor which clearly illus- 
trates the above points: 

STATE or CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, Calif, May 18, 1962. 
Fon. Gronce P. MILLER, 

Bender. of ‘Congress, 

Suse Office Building, 

@shington, D.C. 

My Dran ConcressMaw: I understand that 

has been raised in Congress about 
the handling of the multi-billion-dollar Fed- 
ral highway program, particularly by the 
andings of irregularities in some States with 
Pct to the interstate and national de- 

Program for highways. 
I Without going into statistics or details, 

Wanted to give you my general comments 
iout the conduct of the highway program 

ornia as I watch it on a day-to-day 


ot arst, let me say that the continuation 
in the present rate of highway construction 
California is vital. I think it would be 
tragic to our economy and to our efforts to 
ip aain apace with our population increases 
this total highway construction program 
Were Seriously curtailed for any reason. 
Ca nd, I want to say that I am convinced 
lifornia’s Department of Public Works and 
leben of Highways cooperate fully, com- 
8 tely, and in honesty with the U.S. Bureau 
Public Roads. The regional office of the 
Stau of Public Roads for certain Western 
of den is in San Francisco and the State office 
in de Bureau of Public Roads is right here 
det ento where there is daily contact 
Ween the California highway people and 
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the Federal highway people. Some States, 
I am told, object to the type of partnership 
set up between the States and the Federal 
Government for the interstate program but 
this ts not the case in California, even 
though California taxpayers send more tax 
money to Washington for the highway pro- 
gram than they recelve back in allocations. 
Tests and checks applied against the inter- 
state program by the Bureau of Public Roads 
are cumbersome, costly, and difficult, but 
we understand that such checks apparently 
are required and we do not object to them 
to such a degree that we should like to see 
any rocking of the boat merely because this 
working partnership is difficult for both sides 
to maintain. This Federal-State partnership 
is carried on in a mutually respectful 
manner. 

Third, the California highway p has 
been kept free of any irregularities and I am 
confident this will continue to be the case. 
We have six different audit groups, Federal 
and State, looking over the shoulders of the 
highway people here in California, We have 
a competent investigating staff here in the 
State to work with the highway people in 
pursuing any irregularities which come to 
light in this big program, and I am con- 
fident we have competent and careful direc- 
tion of the highway program. We take no 
casual or cavalier attitude toward the huge 


amount of money which is being spent here 


in California in the highway program. In 
addition, I think we have some factors which 
are not present in some other States. For 
example, we have a set of laws here in Cali- 
fornia under the highway program, which 
I hear are the envy of many other States. 
We also have a State contract act which I 
think is the best in the United States. Be- 
yond that, every single individual in our 
16,000-man highway division, from the State 
highway engineer down to the typists, is 
covered by State civil service law which, at 
the very least, gives us standards of com- 
petence for employment and a rewarding 
continuity over the years in operations. I 
know of no allegations of fraud or scandal 
in the California highway program and, if 
any such allegations occur, they will be 
investigated promptly in the hope that we 
can keep our own house in order without 
forcing others to do it for us. 

Fourth, our State highway commission is 
composed of dedicated and intelligent men 
who are appointed for overlapping terms, in 
order to provide continuity, and they are 
required by law to take a statewide and not 
a sectional viewpoint. State law spells out 
in detail the procedure to be followed by 
the State highway commission, including 
the requirement that public hearings be held 
on a rather heavy schedule. I have insisted, 
as Governor Knight and Governor Warren 
insisted, that members of the highway com- 
mission be non in their conduct of 
highway policy ma Our commission is 
also the envy of other States. 

Fifth, we are having the same difficulty 
some other States are having in locating 
new routes through bullt- up areas. This is 
so because, in a predominantly urban State, 
there are few perfect corridors still left open 
through urban areas. Nevertheless, and to 
my own personal knowledge, these highway 
routes are being adopted with the public 
interest and the greatest good for the great- 
est number in mind. As you know, some 
persons will be adversely affected by routes 
through urban areas and it is for this and 


and, third, 
_brighten the economic outlook of the 


other reasons that the views of all interested 
members of the public are sought before 
freeway routes are established. State law 
also requires a signed partnership agreement 
with city councils or county boards of super- 
visors before any city streets or county roads 
may be closed in the construction of a 
freeway. 

Sixth, our people in California are trying 
not only to build an efficient highway sys- 
tem but also a beautiful highway system. 
We are also cooperating In every way possible 
to coordinate our program with other forms 
of transportation. 

I attach, for your information, two maps 
intended to give you a quick status report on 
work accomplished and work yet to be done 
(1) on the total State highway system; and 
(2) on the Interstate Highway System. 

This report does not require an answer 
on your part, but I should always be happy 
to have any suggestions you might have as 
to how we may maintain and continue to 
make improvements in this important 
program. 

I write you because I am fully aware that 
this program is a joint responsibility between 
California and the Federal Government. I 
do not want it hurt or stopped or emascu- 
lated because both you and we in the State 
are looking the other way while others shape 
its course. 

I think you agree that this is a serious 
piece of business for both of us. 

I know you would like me to keep the rest 
of your colleagues informed on this subject 
and I will send them the same material. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND G. Brown, 


June Dairy Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, annually 
the Nation observes June Dairy Month. 
The occasion offers an opportunity, first, 
to pay recognition for the outstanding 
contribution which the American dairy 
farmer is making to the health of the 
American dairy farmer; second, to pro- 
mote activities to expand consumption 
and utilization of high quality, nutri- 
tional dairy foods; to 


dairy farmer. 
Over the weekend, I was privileged to 


discuss possible steps for June Dairy 
Month activities, aimed toward stepping 
up consumption and utilization of milk 
and milk products. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
statement in this regard printed in the 
Appendix of the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Traditionally, dairying has served as a 
foundation of our Wisconsin economy; as 
well as helping to put us on the map as the 
producer of the most famous dairy foode in 
the world. 

For 1962, however, we face a special chal- 
lenge. The Nation, despite an increase in 
population and an expected increase in milk 
production from 125 to 127 billion pounds— 
of which Wisconsin produces about 18 bil- 
lion—is experiencing a decline in consump- 
tion. 

A major target of June Dairy Month pro- 
motional activities, then, must be to reverse 
this trend. 

What can be done? 

1, The Nation—spearheaded by the dairy 
industry, Federal and State Departments of 
Agriculture, food distributors, restaurants 
and others—should, I believe, undertake a 
more effective campaign to: sell the dairy 
food message to more people; 2, vend milk as 
a nutritional pickup in more public places; 
8, promote milk breaks for working people; 
4, discourage policies that undermine pub- 
lic confidence in dairy foods, such as: too 
exclusive utilization of milk as a measuring 
stick for strontium 90; overstating the 
cholesterol case; or failing in attempts to 
exclude dairy foods from the daily fare of 
diet-conscious America; and 5, better edu- 
cate the American family to the nutritional 
value of dairy foods for snack and meal- 
times; as essential to our health. 

Now, what are some additional cteps that 
can, and should, be taken to more effectively 
utilize dairy products for health and eco- 
nomic progress? 

These include, I believe, the following: 
Carrying forward the special milk program 
for students, as well as for orphans, aging 
and other needy: greater utilization of dairy 
foods as a strategic weapon in our foreign 
policy—in a hungry world, food can be a 
more effective persuader than a gun; expand 
research to find more commercial or indus- 
trial ways to utilize dairy products; for ex- 
ample, the establishment of a dairy labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis.—as proposed in the 
Wiley bill, S. 2414—would be a major step 
forward in much-needed efforts to explore 
for commercial-industrial uses for milk and 
its constituent parts; and generally, a re- 
newed effort to search for outlets and 
markets for dairy products at home and 
abroad. 

The sales and promotion activities, of 
course, can go a long way toward increasing 
consumption of milk. According to surveys, 
it has been estimated that a swallow a day— 
think of it—one swallow a day per person in 
the United States—would balance the supply 
of milk. 

Consequently, I continue to believe that 
greater consumption of milk and other dairy 
products by the general public is the best 
answer to our supply-demand imbalance, 

This, then, is a brief look at the dairy 
picture. 

Again, I emphasize that maintaining a 
heaithy economy in dairying benefits not 
only the farmer but the public and the gen- 
eral economy as well. 


Bankers Favor Sny Levee Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 
Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, the Pike 


County Bankers Federation of Hull, III., 
adopted a resolution of April 5, 1962, in 
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support of Federal appropriations for 
the Sny Island Levee Drainage District 
fiood-control project on the Mississippi 
River. Mr. Charles L. Durall, president 
of the federation, and Mr. Nick Smith, 
secretary, were kind enough to furnish 
me a copy of this resolution which reads, 
as follows: 

Whereas the Pike County Bankers Federa- 
tion of Pike County, Ill., has a vital interest 
in the business, commerce, and personal lives 
of the residents of the Sny Island Levee 
Drainage District; and 

Whereas the landowners of the Sny Island 
Levee Drainage District are in the process 
of investing approximately $3,800,000 in 
permanent improvements to the district’s 
interior drainage system; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is in the 
process of investing more than $18 million 
in permanent improvements to the interior 
drainage of the Sny Island Levee Drainage 
District, approximately one-third of which is 
completed, under construction or under 
contract: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pike County Bankers 
Federation of Pike County, Ill., go on record 
as strongly in favor of an urgent program 
to strengthen and improve the main stem 
levee which protects the district and its 
improvements from the Mississippi River; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this fed- 
eration be instructed to write Senator Everett 
Dirksen, Senator Paul Douglas, Representa- 
tive Peter Mack, Representative Paul Find- 
ley, Senator Edward Long, Senator Clarence 
Cannon, and Gov. Otto Kerner urging them 


to immediately contact the US. Corps of 


Engineers to the end that the plans for the 
Mississippi River main stem levee be com- 
pleted expeditiously and appropriations be 
requested at the next session of Congress, 
and that work on the levee be started in the 
very near future. 


Address by Governor of the Virgin 
Islands to New York University 


Alumni 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, Mr. 
Ralph M. Paiewonsky, was recently 
awarded an honorary degree by New 
York University. On the occasion of 
the ceremony, he delivered a splendid 
address outlining many of the achieve- 
ments of his administration and the 
progress being made in the social and 
economic life of the Virgin Islands. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
in particular a project known as Opera- 


tion Weekend, about which the Gover- 


nor said: : 

Recently we began a program called Oper- 
ation Weekend, working closely with the 
Department of State. We have been play- 
ing host to visiting dignitaries from Africa 
and Asia. Already Operation Weekend has 
proved itself successful beyond our anticipa- 
tion. Small as we are, we feel we can make 
a real important contribution to America's 
campaign for the sincere friendship of the 
world, particularly the friendship of the 
emerging nations of the African Continent. 
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Recently, Operation Weekend was 
brought into focus by the visit of Presi- 
dent Sylvanus Olympio, of the African 
Republic of Togo, and his Cabinet. 

We are indebted to Governor Paie- 
wonsky for this program of vision and 
imagination. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 
ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR RALPH M. PAIEWONSEY., 

New York UNIVERSITY ALUMNI, SATURDAY. 

APRIL 28,1962 ~ 

Alumni, ladies, and gentlemen, I must con- 
fess that I am a bit overwhelmed by Jude 
Ribaudo’s generous introduction. 

I am humble in your presence today be- 
cause I am aware of the parade of truly dis- 
tinguished men who have been recipients 
this award. So, to be recognized by my 
mater in this fashion touches me deeply: 
and I shall always cherish the memory 
this day. 

New York University has played an impor- 
tant part in my life. Also, it has played an 
important part in the lives of many of MY 
fellow Virgin Islanders. At one time, there 
were more Virgin Islands students enroll 
in New York University than in any other 
college in the United States. 

New York University was one of the first 
of the major institutions of higher learning 
to conduct accredited courses in the islands. 
Today, many Virgin Islands students WBO 
studied at this honored institution are 2 
ing vital contributions in leadership in the 
islands in many walks of life. 

When I became Governor a little more 
than a year ago I pledged to give u 1 
attention to the education of our people. i 
have always felt that any undertaking tha 
involved the lives and destiny of human be. 
ings must have as its foundation a sound 
educational base, and here I use the word 
education in its broadest sense; education 
which will prepare our people to solve 
nomic and social problems, assume full p9- 
litical responsibilities, appreciate and enjoy 
a rich cultural life, and recognize and pre- 
serve spiritual values. 

We have a great tradition of education i? 
the Virgin Islands. It was here that the 
compulsory education law in the W 
Hemisphere was decreed in 1848 by the 
Danish Government for all children betwee 
the ages of 5 and 13 years. Ours is one 
the highest literacy rates in the world. of 

In spite of this tradition, an evaluation 
our educational program made during the 
year past, revealed a need for reorganiza 5 
of our school system to meet the challenge 
ot today. 

Accordingly, I reorganized the schoo 
board, appointed an unusually well-q 
educator as commissioner of education. 
heavily increased the total budget for educ® 
tion, initiated immediate plans for the a- 
creditation of the secondary schools, 


.creased the number of teachers substantially: 


encouraged incentives for teacher improv’ 
ment. provided for an accelerated scho% 
building program and inaugurated an SP 
prenticeship and training program. 

A next major step was consideration of 
facilities for higher education. I felt 8 
ly the need to increase the educational offer” 
ings available to our youth. Early in my ad 
ministration, therefore, I called a conference 
on higher education to which were invited 
21 outstanding educators from the 
to join with a number of local citizens to dis- 
cuss the feasibility of establishing a College 
of the Virgin Islands. Among those invi : 
was a distinguished representative of NeW 
York University, our own Dr. Voorhees, whose 
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name, by the way, was affixed to my degree 
When I graduated in 1930. 

The committee recommended the estab- 
lishment of a junior college as soon possible. 
= serve, the committee said, as a base 

Sf such future developments as a 4-year 
College, an international bicultural training 
ter, a research center, a learning resources 
enter, as well as community services in areas 
Sf communication, health, Industrial devel- 
°hment and cultural enrichment, 
am proud and happy to report to you 
that we shall open the doors of our college 
ws year, offering to some 200 students a 
year course in liberal arts. The first inter- 
Rational scholarship has already been ear- 
Marked for a student from the newly emerged 
African nation of Togo. 
1 We plan that our college will serve as a 
La point, a cultural center which will help 
enrich the lives of the people of the Virgin 
iandae: We know the importance of cul- 
— exchanges, of welcoming to our shores 
en and women of talent and good will. 

We remember with pride the visit of your 
did glee club to the Virgin Islands a 
or so ago. These young people came as 

SMissories of good will and good music. 
— left a lasting impression not only of the 
t utiful music for which they are rightfully 
“mous, but also of the spirit of comradeship, 
ess, and warmth in their personal 
Contact with our people. 
wwe get underway In these new and ex- 
fields of education, we hope to call on 
YOu, my alma mater, for more and more of 
Your talents, your wise counsel and help. 
. the Virgin Islands recently we cele- 
ted Transfer Day which took place 45 
years ngo, The Danish West Indian islands 
became the property of the U.S. Government, 
and we became American citizens. 

We still do not enjoy the right to vote in 
Presidential elections, we are not officially 
Teprescnted in the and we do not 
Slect our own Governor. But we are making 
“lid progress in these vital areas, and the 
Rear future holds bright promise that soon 

Will attain these goals. 

I speak with truth and conviction when I 

ty that no American Virgin Islander—man, 

or child—would trade the Amer- 
ican fiag that flies over our islands for any 
Other fag. 

The United States of America has been 
W to us. We consider ourselves blessed. 

© feel secure in being a small part of a 
Prat Nation. In a disturbed Caribbean 

ord, we are proud of our economic and 
Political stability and our ever-increasing 

ndard of living. 
x one of his great speeches, President 
nnedy said, “I am calling on you not to 
What your country can do for you, but 
t you can do for your country.” 
ery Virgin Islander stands ready to do 
What he can. 
— Recently we began a program called Oper- 
tion Weekend. Working closely with the 
Der nnen of State, we have been playing 
A to visiting dignitaries from Africa and 


We ofer them warm, traditional Virgin 
tands hospitality. We show them progress 
Dul t we are achieving in education, housing, 

blic works, and social welfare. Also, we 
fing diy dieplay abundant evidences of the 
ih Teil harmony that we have achieved 

the islands. 
tse dy, Operation Weekend has proved 
lt successful beyond our anticipation. 
a as we are, we fecl that we can make 

Teal important contribution to America’s 

— for the sincere friendship of the 
ld, particularly the friendship of the 
g mations of the African Continent. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, of the U.S. Mission 
moe United Nations, wrote to me recently 
ey t Ambassador Jules Mbah, of Gabon, was 
Nihuslastie about his visit to the Virgin 
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The most recent of visits of foreign digni- 
taries was that of President Sylvanus 
Olympio, of the African Republic of Togo, 
and his Cabinet. 

Let me quote directly from President 
Olympio’s own words: 

“My impression of these Virgin Islands is 
very gratifying and a surprise *. There 
is a racial harmony that has impressed me 
and has stuck in my mind. I have been 
trying to find out how you have been able 
to do it, because it should be an example 
to many other parts of the world. 

“Here we find a very happy combination of 
a big country like the United States in con- 
tact with an ex-colonial territory, so to speak, 
advancing in the best traditions of democ- 
racy and at the same time, having the op- 
portunity of very rapid economic and social 
advancement, 

“I think many of the African states would 
do well to send people here to get a look. 
It would be an inspiration to us * . In 
West Africa we also have ideas for develop- 
ment In various fields, but you seem to have 
got hold of things in the right way and are 


making real progress. What you have here’ 


is something which we can copy at home and 
will be useful to us * .“ 

In the light of our early success with Op- 
eration Weekend we are making representa- 
tion to the Department of State for more 
such visits as President Olympio’s. Frankly, 
I think Virgin Islanders can do a real selling 
job for their country. 

And so, my friends, in closing, I say this 
to you: The honor you pay me today I 
humbly accept in behalf of my fellow Virgin 
Islanders, who, in supporting my aims, may 
help me to deserve this tribute which you 
have bestowed upon me. 


The Billie Sol Estes-Agriculture 
Department Scandal 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


oF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just introduced a resolution call- 
ing for a full-scale investigation by the 
House into the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for its activ- 
ities in connection with the scandal 
involving Texas cotton, wheat, and fer- 
tilizer magnate, Billie Sol Estes. 

The House must take part of the blame 
for the 40 days of coverup in the Billie 
Sol Estes-Agriculture Department scan- 
dal. Swift action on the part of the 
House might have assured full justice in 
the case, particularly in view of the fact 
that the administration has tried to keep 
the lid on this mess since Estes’ arrest on 
March 28. The coverup or the attempted 
coverup is inconsistent with the state- 
ment of President Kennedy on October 
19, 1960, that “an official in the Govern- 
ment of the United States must have one 
allegiance, and one allegiance only—a 
complete dedication to the interests of 
our National Government.” 

Secretary Freeman's appointment of 
Estes to the National Cotton Advisory 
Council after Estes had been fined 
$48,000 for violating Agriculture Depart- 
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ment regulations, and now Freeman's 
attempts to cover up a much greater 
Scandal than the mink coats and deep 
freezers of the Truman era are also in- 
consistent with Presidential pronounce- 
ments relating to the integrity of Fed- 
eral officials. The shipment of grain 
from Kansas to Estes’ storage facilities 
in Texas has cost the taxpayers a for- 
tune, and this very fact alone makes a 
shambles of Secretary Freeman’s state- 
ment that the Estes scandal has not cost 
the taxpayers 1 cent. The Secretary’s 
alibi that Estes has not cost the Govern- 
ment any money is the final straw, and 
the Secretary should be fired out of hand. 

I strongly urge that our Agriculture 
Committee or an appropriate committee 
of the House proceed immediately to a 
complete investigation of this scandal, 
as the loss of public confidence in the 
Agriculture Department demands. I also 
urge that the President, instead of send- 
ing telegrams praising the Secretary of 
Agriculture, fire him. And, Mr. Speaker, 
in addition to an investigation by an 
appropriate committee of this body, the 
administration should do everything in 
its power to dispel the impression of 
“coverup” which it has given the Ameri- 
can people in the course of this fiasco 
by joining in a vigorous prosecution of 
the matter, 


S OS: Save Our Streams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Baltimore Sun in an editorial on April 
14, 1962, entitled “Sportsmen’s Week- 
end,” mentions the opening of the trout 
season, along with baseball and racing. 
But, as the editorial states, “Alas, the 
area for trout fishing undergoes another 
constriction this year.” Then it goes on 
to describe the changes brought about 
on & popular stream by the construction 
of a new expressway, and the desecra- 
tion caused by the construction. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the editorial referred to in 
the Baltimore Sun in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

And tomorrow the trout season opens, 
even less a mass sporting affair than the 
country races, a sport for men who don't 
mind taking their pleasure and exercising 
their skill in solitude. Alas, the area for 
trout fishing undergoes another constriction 
this year. Most popular hereabouts was the 
mile or so of Jones Falls from the point 
where it passes east of the Falls road near 
the conjunction with Joppa to the point 
where it passes west again just north of 
Bare Hills. It coincides with the area taken 
over for a vast interchange between the new 
Jones Falls Expressway and the Beltway. 
Throughout most of its length the stream 
has been scooped out, diverted, and generally 
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manhandled, and the wilderness along its 
borders which provided much of its charm 
scraped off by bulldozers, the banks bare, 
the stream itself a river of mud. No doubt 
in time the stream will look like a stream 
again, but not this year. 


Drop in Enrollment in Engineering 
Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from an experienced 
college professor in engineering which 
seems to me to point up some of the 
reasons why the enrollment in the en- 
gineering colleges has dropped each year 
for the past 3 years. 

Professor Dawson has given me his 
permission to insert his letter in the 
RECORD; 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
April 5, 1962. 


Hon. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN YOUNGER: Although I 
am not a resident of San Mateo County, I 
have, of course, seen the correspondence be- 
tween you and the Peninsula Chapter, 
CSPE, on H.R. 9454 and on the shortage of 
engineering students. 

Having been an engineering professor at 
the University of Rochester for 17 years and 
a part-time teacher at the University of 
Sante Clara more recently, I have my own, 
personal, ideas on the stortage of students. 

Many, if not most schools, are on the re- 
search bandwagon. They decide they would 
like to do more graduate training; graduate 
students require support; let’s go get some 
research contracts—the contracts may be 
canceled so let's get enough and some extra. 
Now who has time left from research and 
proposal writing to teach? In fact, who 
wants to teach undergraduates? Result: the 
undergraduate courses are large and are 
taught by relatively unqualified people. 
The students know their status and know 
they could learn almost as much without a 
teacher, Is it any wonder they stay away 
or transfer in droves to other majors? 

I would lay a large share of the blame 
directly on the Government. If engineering 
received the same kind of research grants as 
does agriculture, things might be better. 
Those grants are for relatively long periods 
for basic work and give stability. Engineer- 
ing grants are short term, specific results 
are frequently required, and competition is 
keen. 

I am thus suggesting that engineering 
teaching, as opposed to research, or graduate 
supervision, or publish or perish, is the key. 
Make it possible for a student to be truly 
taught by a capable, interested man who 
has time for the individual student and 
enrollments should again rise. The Govern- 
ment can help by matching the scholarship 
to the student by an equal or larger grant 
to the school earmarked for teaching, not 
faculty, salaries. 

I have a daughter who is a senior at a 
famous university this year majoring in 
mathematics but taking all the work she can 
in history. Why? Well, the mathematics 
faculty may be, and in fact is, famous but 
they are woefully short of teachers and they 
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run large classes (of the order of 100) even 
in advanced courses; the faculty have been 
known to read—literally—the textbook to 
their classes. And this we call education. 
The history faculty, without re- 
search, do teach. They are available for 
consultation with the students. The en- 
gineering faculty is similar to that in math- 
ematics. I cannot and will not recommend 
to young men that I meet that they under- 
take engineering training at such an in- 
stitution. 

Have you ever seen the financial question- 
naire used by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board colleges? If the family has 
been frugal and saved for their children's 
education, they can’t get scholarship help. 
If, with the same total Income, they have 
spent it as it came and owe money here and 
there, they get the scholarship help. If the 
defense education bill perpetuates such an 
arrangement, it is another step toward the 
welfare state. 

And finally the public view of engineering: 
when the space experiment works, it is a 
scientific achievement; when it does not, it 
is an engineering failure. I'm sure you've 
heard of the scientist VanAllen in connec- 
tion with radiation belts; can you name any 
one of the engineers who has designed scien- 
tific instruments for space research? 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H, Dawson, 
Professor of Engineering. 


The American Medical Association Makes 
One Editor Suspicions and Another 
Skeptical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, since the 
day the Anderson-King bill proposing a 
health insurance program under social 
security was introduced—and even be- 
fore that date—frightening rumors have 
been spread about what the effects of 
this legislation would be. One of Penn- 
sylvania’s most forthright and cour- 
ageous newspapers, the Gazette and 
Daily of York, Pa., has in a recent edi- 
torial demolished most of the propaganda 
against this measure. Another fine 
daily, the Harrisburg Patriot, asks bet- 
ter treatment for health care for the aged 
under social security. I ask unanimous 
consent that these clear and persuasive 
editorials be included in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily, 
May 7, 1962] 
Makes ONE SUSPICIOUS 

It is almost incredible that there should 
be any disagreement whatsoever with the 
proposal to provide for hospital care for 
older persons through the social security 
system. We have yet to hear a single argu- 
ment against the plan that makes the slight- 
est sense. And most of the arguments, 
whether by purpose or from ignorance we do 
not know, completely distort the proposal. 

For example: The propaganda being dis- 
tributed by the American Medical Associ- 
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ation—supposedly a doctors’ organization 
but actually dominated if not controlled bY 
large drug companies—is in great part un- 
truthful, as any individual doctor who took 
time to study the matter would realize. The 
proposal now before Congress has no’ 

to do with the doctor-patient relationship. 
nothing to do with ordinary doctor bills 
and nothing to do with doctors working for 
the Government. 

The plan covers hospital care and nursing 
home care. And it does not provide 
care. What it does is provide the means for 
paying for it. A patient can go to any hos- 
pital he or his doctor feels is best. The 80° 
cial security system will furnish the funds 
to meet the hospital bill or the nursing home 
bill, if such care should be necessary. That 
is the gist of the whole plan, And all non- 
sense about socialized medicine or interfer 
ence with doctor-patient relationship is be- 
side the point. 

Since it is, we cannot help wondering just 
what really is the objection of those d 
who oppose the proposal or of the big drug 
companies who finance so much of the 
cal association’s doings. Could it be that 
some doctors and some big drug companies 
are afraid that hospital costs may 
a matter for study by a public agency? And 
could it be that they are not sincerely con- 
cerned about the best way to furnish hos- 
pital care for older persons but rather wit? 
their own control over the financial se 


- of hospitals? Whatever the case, the misin- 


formation being handed out on the plan 
now being considered by Congress is eno’ 
to make one very suspicious of the motives 
of those sponsoring the misinformation. ‘ 
The fact is, of course, that many olde? 
persons are not getting the health care they 
need because they can’t afford it. And others 
must go deeply into debt, or use funds 
needed for other things, to get care without 
which they could not go on living. 
security is the fairest and most convenient À 
method of meeting the whole problem. 
sincerely hope that a majority in the Con“ 
gress will take the sensible attitude of Pera“ 
Sylvania Senator Josera CLARK, an outstand- 
ing supporter of the proposal, and make 
good plan the law of the land. 


[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, May 1% 
1962 


Docrors' SCARE CAMPAIGN—MEDICAL CARE ros 

THE AGED DESERVES BETTER TREATMENT 

If the Nation’s doctors, as represented PY. 
the American Medical Association, gave o 
medicine the same objective reasoning they 
are giving the President's medical care 1% 
the aged plan, we'd all be in a sad state 
health. 

This is not to say all the propaganda and 
political pressure are on one side in this 
heated issue. The Kennedy administra 
and its friends are pulling the stops out 1? 
a campaign that will reach a peak this week 
end in a series of razzle-dazzle rallies across 
the country. And it wouldn't be surprising 
to find a lot more said for the King-Ander 
son bill than it's able to do. 

But the AMA has gone far beyond noes 
and occasional tion. The very hen.“ 
of what it is saying to the public is a calcu 
lated attempt to distort the meaning of the 
bill and to play on fears. For this reason 
is sad to see the Dauphin County Medica, 
Society, in a message signed “Your Doctor. 
echoing this line to residents of the 
burg area. 

The seven objections the message levy 
against the King-Anderson bill go from 
true but obvious all the way up to the pre“ 
posterous, Take them one at a time: 

“1, It calls for a double increase on 2 
roll taxes —an increase in the percent m 
take, plus an increase in tax base. Em, 
Ployees and employers each would be paying 
more tax than they pay today.“ 


eled 
the 
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Aside from the twice-as-much implica- 
tion, this is true. But the increase—one- 
fourth of 1 percent in the social security tax 
Tate and an extra $400 in the amount of a 
Worker's income to be taxed—is well known 
by now. And what's with it? Somebody's 
Bot to pay. And pay-as-you-go social secu- 
tity financing offers the most conservative 
solution for old-age hospital Insurance. 

“2. It would compel wage earners to pay 
for medical care for millions of the aged who 
don't need help—but the proposal does noth- 

for millions not covered by social secu- 
rity the group most in need.” 

This needs sorting out. Actually, the en- 
tire working population would be paying in 
Advance for the health protection it will need 
after retirement. It can be debated just 

Many of the Nation's 14 million elderly 
People who would get immediate protection 
don't really need it. But the proportion is 

The exclusion of the 2.4 million per- 
tons not covered by social security Is a weak- 
ness that should be corrected by a supple- 
mentary program, not used as a weapon 
against the bill. 

3. It is a compulsory, Federal Govern- 
Ment-controlied plan which would place a 

d party—Washington bureaucrats—be- 
tween the patient and the physician. It 
mt place politics at the bedside of the 


Up through the word “plan,” this says 
What's obvious. After that, it's nonsense. 
© paint the administrators of the social 
Security as an army of bedside bogeymen is 
Scare technique pure and simple. And 
it is baseless. Federal Hill-Burton funds for 
Years haye been helping build hospitals, and 
has been no political tampering with 

the medicine practiced within them. 

"4. It would limit the patient's free choice 
ot hospital and physician.” 

Also baseless—unless, of course, the hos- 
Pitals and physicians decided on a strike a la 

e threat of some 200 New Jersey doctors. 

5. It would eliminate the privacy of the 
Patient-physician relationship—making it 

ble for Government clerks to examine 

e most intimate personal health records— 
records that now are a private matter be- 
tween patient and physician.” 

The old scare game, just like point 3. 
Since the King-Anderson bill covers hospital- 
ization, not doctor bills, the medical profes- 
pon has nothing to fear. If there's a possi- 

lity of the Government's intruding in 

cal practice, it's more likely to come 
through the AMA-backed Kerr-Milis pro- 
This program, for which the medical 
Society explained its support in a subsequent 
e, requires direct Federal tax funds 

on top of State money. It is presently in- 
adequate, but if ever revised to do what the 

k of the Nation’s aged require, it would 

a giant welfare program of the type 
Organized medicine has always fought. 

6. It would definitely lower the quality of 

ical care.” 

There isn’t a shred of concrete evidence to 
Support this. 

7. It would be the first step toward so- 
Clalist medicine in this country—a system 
that has resulted in the deterioration of med- 

l care wherever it has been tried.” 

3 The AMA has a long record of crying “first 
ri af There have been so many first steps 

SOcialism, socialized medicine, and com- 
Munism that even the AMA would be hard 
Pressed to make a count. But they include 

© original social security system, exten- 
Slons of it, voluntary health insurance and 
eren such early, innocuous Government pro- 
a as the Federal grants to State health 

*Partments to help reduce the death rate 
mg mothers and children. And here we 

are at another first step. 
As so often in the past, the opposition 
nted here is built of horrifying conclu- 


Slons based on flimsy or nonexistent prem- 
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ises. It reflects neither compassion nor 
reality. And there is cause for wonder just 
how many physicians in Dauphin County 
and elsewhere, including those who have sin- 
cere reservations about the broadside King- 
Anderson bill, actually subscribe to this. 


Freeman on the Griddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Journal Star of May 17, 
1962: 


PREEMAN ON THE GRIDDLE 


As the ripples continue to roll out into 
all sorts of nooks and crannies in the Billie 
Sol Estes case, our first reaction and com- 
ment on Secretary Orville Freeman's remarks 
are more and more emphasized. 

We suggested then that it is bad politics 
and very foolish for an administrator in 
such circumstances to be embarrassed about 
an investigation, to testify that everything 
is clean as a whistle (how can he know?), 
and generally try to whitewash and throw 
cold water on further investigation. 

The proper course, and the only wise 
course, is to welcome investigation, express 
confidence that it will show your skirts are 
clean, and make it clear that if anything 
is haywire, you are as eager as anyone else 
to find it out and get it corrected. 

Freeman is on the griddle now, and he 
asked for it. 

He went out on a limb when he went on 
record with a blanket whitewash of his De- 
partment, and he created the suspicion that 
he was ducking an investigation because he 
knew how rough it would get. 

Billie Sol Estes didn’t put the Secretary 
of Agriculture in such a horrible position 
Freeman did it to himself. 5 

Some Republicans would have potshotted 
him, of course, regardless, but by and large 
nothing that has happened would have com- 
promised him, personally, if he had not been 
so blamed quick to pooh pooh the investiga- 
tion and to go on record that the Agricul- 
tural Department “never lost a dime” on 
Estes’ operations. 

That was too big and fat an assumption 
to make, and even if technically ffue leaves 
the door open for a good deal of shady con- 
duct in that Department, 

Freeman spoke too quick and sald the 
wrong thing. 

We pointed this out when he made those 
remarks, with no idea the turns the Estes 
case would later take. Events now have un- 
derlined them, in red, and it has actually 
come to pass that Freeman is very much on 
the spot. 

This is not to say that he is not personally 
completely innocent of any misconduct. The 
fact remains that his unwise attitude toward 
the investigations is what puts him on that 
spot. 

Every politician ought to remember that 
the most damaging thing in the Hiss case 
was really Harry Truman's too-early descrip- 
tion of it as a “red herring.” 

Those unfortunate words haunted him 
long after. How he would have liked to take 
them back. 

Freeman, apparently, had forgotten that 
bit of history. 
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As a consequence, while the administration 
probably will not dismiss him when under 
direct fire from the political opposition (un- 
less it gets still rougher), his days are prob- 
ably numbered. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur: Our American 
Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on May 
12, General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur accepted the Sylvania Thayer 
Award for service to his Nation at cere- 
monies in Washington Hall, the cadet 
messhall, at the Military Academy at 
West Point. 

In his acceptance address, General 
MacArthur demonstrated once again 
that he is a peerless orator and that he 
has no equal in America in his marvelous 
capacity to utilize the English language 
to put across a poignant and significant 
message. He is indeed one of America’s 
all-time great leaders and perhaps our 
greatest all-time military man. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of General MacArthur’s address be 
printed at this point in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as it appeared in yesterday's 
issue of the National Observer. 

There being no objections, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEDITATIONS OF MacARTHUR—AN OLD SOLDIER 
TO THE New Ones: Dury, HONOR, AND 
COUNTRY 
(Nore.—General of the Army Douglas Mac- 

Arthur accepted the Sylvanus Thayer Award 

for service to his Nation at ceremonies in 

Washington Hall, the cadet messhall, at the 

Military Academy at West Point on May 12. 

He was graduated from the Academy in 1903, 

first in his class. In this dramatic speech, 

delivered without text or even notes, the 
82-year-old general bid farewell to the cadet 
corps and gave it a code of conduct.) 

No human being could fail to be deeply 
moved by such a tribute as this, coming 
from a profession I have served so long 
and a people I have loved so well. It fills 
me with an emotion I cannot express. But 
this award is not intended primarily for 
a personality, but to symbolize a great moral 
code—the code of conduct and chivalry of 


those who guard this beloved land of cul- 
ture and ancient descent. 

Duty. honor, country: Those three hal- 
lowed words reverently dictate what you 
want to be, what you can be, what you will 
be. They are your rallying point to build 
courage when courage seems to fail, to re- 
gain faith when there seems to be little 
cause for faith, to create hope when hope 
becomes forlorn. 

Unhappilly, I possess neither that elo- 
quence of diction, that poetry of imagina- 
tion, nor that brilliance of metaphor to tell 
you all that they mean. 

The unbelievers will say they are but 
words, but a slogan, but a flamboyant phrase. 
Every pedant, every demagog, every cynic, 
every hypocrite, every troublemaker, and, I 
am sorry to say, some others of an entirely 
different character, will try to downgrade 
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them even to the extent of mockery and ridi- 
cule. 

But these are some of the things they 
build. They build your basic character. 
They mold you for your future roles as the 
custodians of the Nation’s defense. They 
make you strong enough to know when you 
are weak, and brave enough to face yourself 
when you are afraid. 

WHAT THE WORDS TEACH . 


They teach you to be proud and unbend- 
ing in honest fallure, but humble and gentle 
in success; not to substitute words for 
action; not to seek the path of comfort, but 
to face the stress and spur of difficulty and 
challenge; to learn to stand up in the storm, 
but to have compassion on those who fall; to 
master yourself before you seek to master 
others; to have a heart that is clean, a goal 
-that is high; to learn to laugh, yet never 
forget how to weep; to reach into the future, 
yet never neglect the past; to be serious, yet 
mever take yourself too seriously; to be 
modest so that you will remember the sim- 
plicity of true greatness; the open mind of 
true wisdom, the meekness of true strength, 

They give you a temperate will, a quality 
of imagination, a vigor of the emotions, a 
freshness of the deep springs of life, a tem- 
peramental predominance of courage over 
timidity, an appetite for adventure over love 
of ease. 

They create in your heart the sense of 
wonder, the unfailing hope of what next, 
and the joy and inspiration of life, They 
teach you in this way to be an officer and 
a gentleman. 

And what sort of soldiers are those you 
are to lead? Are they reliable? Are they 
brave? Are they capable of victory? 

Their story is known to all of you. It is 
the story of the American man at arms. My 
estimate of him was formed on the battle- 
fields many, many years ago, and has never 
changed. I regarded him then, as I regard 
him now, as one of the world’s noblest fig- 
ures; not only as one of the ‘inest military 
characters, but also as one of the most stain- 
less. 

His name and fame are the birthright of 
every American citizen. In his youth and 

. his love and loyalty, he gave all 
that mortality can give. He needs no eulogy 
from me, or from any other man. He has 
written his own history and written it in red 
on his enemy's breast. 


WITNESS TO THE FORTITUDE 


In 20 campaigns, on a hundred battlefields, 
around a thousand campfires, I have wit- 
nessed that enduring fortitude, that patriotic 
self-abnegation, and that Invincible deter- 
mination which have carved his statue in the 
hearts of his people. 

From one end of the world to the other, 
he has drained deep the chalice of courage. 
As I listened to those songs in memory’s eye 
I could see those staggering columns of the 
First World War, bending under soggy packs 
on many a weary march, from dripping dusk 
to drizzling dawn, slogging ankle deep 
through mire of shell-pocked roads; to form 
grimly for the attack, blue-lipped, covered 
with sludge and mud, chilled by the wind 
and rain, driving home to their objective, 
and for many, to the judgment seat of God. 

I do not know the dignity of their birth, 
but I do know the glory of their death. 
They died unquestioning, uncomplaining, 
with faith in their hearts, and on their lips 
the hope that we would go on to victory. 

Always for them: duty, honor, country. 
Always their blood, and sweat, and tears, as 
they saw the way and the light. And 20 
years after, on the other side of the globe, 
again the filth of dirty foxholes, the stench 
of ghostly trenches, the slime of dripping 
dugouts, those boiling suns of the relent- 
less heat, those torrential rains of devastat- 
ing storms, the loneliness and utter desola- 
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tion of jungle trails, the bitterness of long 
separation of those they loved and cherished, 
the deadly pestilence of tropical disease, the 
horror of stricken areas of war. 

SWIFT AND SURE ATTACK 

Their resolute and determined defense, 
their swift and sure attack, their indomita- 
ble purpose, thelr complete and decisive vic- 
tory—always victory, always through the 
bloody haze of their last reverberating shot, 
the vision of gaunt, ghastly men, reverently 
following your password of duty, honor, 
country. 

You now face a mew world, a world of 
change. The thrust into outer space of 
the satellite spheres and missiles marks a 
beginning of another epoch in the long story 
of mankind. In the 5 or more billions of 
years the scientists tell us It has taken to 
form the earth, in the 3 or more billion 
years of development of the human race, 
there has never been a more abrupt or stag- 
gering evolution. 

We deal now, not with things of this world 
alone, but with the illimitable distances and 
yet unfathomed mysteries of the universe. 
We are reaching out for a new and boundless 
frontier. We speak in strange terms of har- 
nessing the cosmic energy, of making winds 
and tides work for us, of the primary target 
in war, no longer limited to the armed forces 
of an enemy, but instead to include his civil 
population; of ultimate conflicts between a 
united human race and the sinister forces 
of some other planetary galaxy; such dreams 
and fantasies as to make life the most excit- 
ing of all times. 

And through all this welter of change and 
development your mission remains fixed, de- 
termined, inviolable. It is to win our wars. 
Everything else in your professional career 
is but corollary to this vital dedication. All 
other public purposes, all other public proj- 
ects, all other public needs, great or small, 
will find others for their accomplishments; 
but you are the ones who are trained to fight. 

THE PROFESSION OF ARMS 

Yours is the profession of arms, the will to 
win, the sure knowledge that in war there 
is no subsitute for victory, that if you lose, 
the Nation will be destroyed, that the very 
obsession of your public service must be 
duty, honor, country. 5 

Others will debate the controversial issues, 
national and international, which divide 
men’s minds. But serene, calm, aloof, you 
stand as the Nation’s war guardians, as its 
lifeguards from the raging tides of interns- 
tional conflict, as its gladiators In the arena 
of battle. For a century and a half you have 
defended, guarded, and protected its hal- 
lowed traditions of liberty and freedom, of 
right and justice. A 

Let civilian voices argue the merits or de- 
merits of our processes of government: 
Whether our strength Is being sapped by 
deficit financing indulged in too long, by 
Federal paternalism grown too mighty, by 
power groups grown too arrogant, by politics 
grown too corrupt, by crime grown too ram- 
pant, by morals grown too low, by taxes 
grown too high, by extremists grown too 
violent; whether our personal liberties are 
as firm and complete as they should be. 

These great national problems are not. for 

your professional participation or military 
solution. Your guidepost stands out like a 
tenfold beacon in the night: Duty, honor, 
country. 
You are the lever which binds together the 
entire fabric of our national system of de- 
fense. From your ranks come the great 
captains who hold the Nation's destiny in 
their hands the moment the war tocsin 
sounds, 

The long, gray line has never failed us. 
Were you to do so, a million ghosts in olive 
drab, in brown khaki, in blue and gray, 
would rise from their white crosses, thun- 
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dering those magie words: duty, honor, 
country, 
PRAYS FOR PEACE 

This does not mean that you are war- 
mongers. On the contrary, the soldier above 
all other people prays for peace, for he must 
suffer and bear the deepest wounds and soars 
of war. But always in our ears ring the 
ominous words of Plato, that wisest of all 
philosophers: “Only the dead have seen the 
end of war.” 

The shadows are lengthening for me. The 
twilight is here. My days of old have van- 
ished—tone and tints. They have gone glim- 
mering through the dreams of things that 
were, Their memory is one of wonderous 
beauty, watered by tears and coaxed and 
caressed by the smiles of yesterday. I listen 
then, but with thirsty ear, for the witching 
melody of faint bugles blowing reveille, of 
far drums beating the long roll. 

In my dreams I hear again the crash of 
guns, the rattle of musketry, the strang® 
mournful mutter of the battlefield. Butin 
the evening of my memory I come back to 
West Point. Always there echoes and re- 
echoes: duty, honor, country. 

Today marks my final rollcall with you- 


But I want you to know that when I cross 


the river, my last conscious thoughts will be 
of the corps, and the corps, and the corps 
I bid you farewell. 


Negro Bar Honors Attorney General and 
Kennedy Appointees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am e 
my remarks to include the following news 
article from the Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une of May 20, 1982: 

County Bar Pays TRIBUTE TO SEVEN 

LAWYERS 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy and 
six lawyers and judges were honored by the 
Cook County Bar Association last night at 
its 48th annual merit awards banquet in the 
Pic-Congress Hotel. 

Edward B. Toles presented the award of 
merit to Kennedy, brother of the President 
and to James P. O'Brien, U.S. Attorney in 
Chicago, before a crowd of 500 attorneys 
their wives. 

Other merit award recipients were Judge 
Thurgood Marshall, whose appointment 
judge of the US. Court of Appeals, 
Circuit, New York City, is pending confirma- 
tion by the Senate; James B. Parsons, judg® 
of the Federal district court in Chicago: 
Judge Wade H. McCree, Jr., of the Federal 
district court in northern Michigan; 

F. Poole, Federal attorney for northern Cali- 
fornia, and Merle M. McCurdy, Federal at- 
torney for northern Ohio. 

Toles, president of the bar group, received 
the Edward H. Wright Award as lawyer of 
the year from the association he heads. 
award is named after the late Edward E. 
Wright, a prominent Negro attorney who was 
elected to the county board in 1896, Tole’ 
was presented the award by Russell R. 2 
Bow, vice president of the bar association an 
deputy commissioner of investigations for 
Chicago. 5 

Toles told the group that the five Fed 
eral Judges and attorneys who received 
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Sward, all of whom were given their ap- 
Pointments by President Kennedy, “marks a 
Milestone in a national campaign for more 
adequate representation of Negro attorneys 
in county, State, and Federal posts.” 
He said that although there were more 
4,000 Negro attorneys in the country, 
none ever had been appointed to a Federal 
trict court judgeship before Kennedy’s 
flection. He discussed Negro representa- 
in the Federal courts with both Vice 
President Nixon and Mr. Kennedy before 
1960 presidential election, Toles said, 
I secured written assurances from Sen- 
Stor Kennedy that, if elected, there would be 
better representation on basis of merit 
Sf persons of all racial groups, including 
Particularly those who in the past have been 
excluded on the basis of prejudice.” 
Attorney Charles F, Lane, chairman of the 
banquet committee and former president of 
the association, founded in 1914 by Wright, 
Said, “the association will press forward un- 
tU no American is disqualified for any office 
8 of his race, color, religion, or family 


Corn Tassel Movement May Flower on 
Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
th us consent to have printed in 
© Appendix of the Recorp an article 
Published on May 15 in the Washington 
of t. The article deals with the efforts 
Miss Margo Cairns to have the golden 
corn tassel adopted as the national floral 
hablem. For years I have crusaded to 
tone the golden corn tassel made the na- 
to Mal floral emblem. It is far superior 
the beautiful rose, and is more Ameri- 
tio and more in keeping with our tradi- 
ns. I hope this tribute to Miss Cairns 
— added strength to the move- 


Irhere being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 

Post IMPRESSIONIST—CORN TASSEL MOVE- 
MENT May FLOWER ON CAPITOL HILL 
(By Jean M. White) 

The causes that move people to lifelong 
Crusades are many and various. 
t — Margo Cairns, it has been the corn 


anne wants the corn tassel named the na- 
has floral emblem, an honor that she feels 
— been rightfully earned by its place on 
erican history. 
a O cause has ever been served with more 
dication and devotion. Miss Cairns, whose 
ume for success are perennial, thinks the 
— is ripe for Congress to pass a joint 
Notion and do right by the corn tassel. 
Ormally a mild, self-effacing woman, Miss 
dane takes on fire, stoked by dedication 
ber. Cause, when the talk turns to corn. She 
done battle with lobbies for the marigold, 
8 3 rose, and others of the posy 


Mae Tose,” she sniffs disdainfully. “It be- 

ge &s to England. The golden seed was the 

Brine” of our history. It nourished the pil- 

Sta » It is native to us, grows in every 

Dia”: It is our most valuable single crop. 
you know that?” 
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About the only thing we know about corn, 
we had to admit, was that it should be knee- 
high by the Fourth of July. But, we did 
ask meekly, can corn qualify as a flower? 
Miss Cairns neatly dispatched this inquiry. 

“Canada has the maple leaf,” she pointed 
out. “In Scotland it’s the thistle. And what 
about the leek, or wild onion of Wales? 
Botanically, the corn tassel is half a flower. 
Jefferson knew the debt the colonists owed 
to corn. He had six cornstalk-fluted columns 
placed in the Capitol.” 

To carry on the fight better, Miss Cairns 
transplated herself to Washington from 
Minneapolis in 1955. 

She cultivates the soll for the corn tassel 
emblem by frequent trips to Capitol Hill. 
Last session Senator PauL H. DOUGLAS, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, introduced a joint resolu- 
tion to eleyate the corn tassel from seed 
to symbol. On the House side, Representa- 
tives WALTER H. Jupp, Republican, of Minne- 
sota, and FRED ScHWwENGEL, Republican, of 
Iowa, are among the supporters. 

Right now the “Corn Tassel Lady” is busy 
sending out green-inked pamphlets and let- 
ters plumping for a commemorative stamp 
for the corn tassel. The heavy press of 
work, she confides, is getting too much for 
her. 

“I tried training a young man for the 
job," she explained. “He worked hard. But 
he really didn't know beans about corn.” 


Warren Statements Termed Irresponsible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Recor» an item which appeared in 
the New York Times for May 17, 1962, 
by the distinguished columnist Arthur 
Krock, The article discusses the deci- 
sion of May 14, 1962, in the case of Mau- 
rice A. Hutcheson, whose conviction for 
contempt of Congress was upheld by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in a 4-to-2 decision. 

Mr. Krock points out that the Warren 
statements in this case would, if accept- 
ed, inflict crippling consequences on the 
public interest, and are such that would 
invite the conclusion that “they are irre- 
sponsible as utterances of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States.” 

I might say that the committee, of 
which I am the chairman, have had con- 
siderable experience with the generali- 
ties uttered by the Chief Justice in cases 
involving prosecutions for contempt of 
Congress. I have, therefore, found Mr. 
Krock’s assessment of great interest. 

The article follows: 


In THE NATION—THE NARROWEST CONCEPT OF 
CONGRESSIONAL POWERS 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, May 16.—In his dissent to 
the Supreme Court’s 4-to-2 majority decision 
this week upholding the conviction of a labor 
leader for refusing to answer the questions 
of a committee of Congress, Chief Justice 
Warren expanded even his previous very 
broad interpretations of the protections of 
the Bill of Rights. The Chief Justice would 
have reversed the conviction of Maurice A. 
Hutcheson of the National Carpenters’ Union 
on this far-out ground: 
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1. Though precedents support the holding 
that the testimony sought of Hutcheson by 
the McClellan committee was relevant to the 
purposes of the inquiry, the Constitution's 
guarantee of due process protected his re- 
fusal to testify. That is because the details 
the committee sought were “matters for 
which” Hutcheson was about to be tried in 
the Indiana courts on a criminal indictment. 

2. “Neither the Constitution nor our past 
decisions allow Congress to enlist the aid 
of the Federal courts to do to this man what 
theh majority decision permits.” For 
Hutcheson was in this dilemma: truthful 
answers to the committee’s questions might 
assist his prosecution for corrupt use of 
union funds; false answers him to 
prosecution for perjury; and, if he pleaded 
the fifth amendment against self-incrimina- 
tion, that could be used adversely in his 
trial. 

3. “The Bill of Rights, not Congress, estab- 
lishes the standards which must be observed 
before people in this country may legally be 
sent to jail.” Congressional power of in- 
quiry to aid in formulating legislation does 
not extend to aiding “a State to convict him 
of crime.” 

These high-minded ‘statements of the 
principles and mandates of the Bill of Rights 
have intrinsic appeal to Americans and 
Britons who know the history in which these 
principles of individual freedom were finally 
established in law after centuries of denial 
by all forms of cruel, despotic suppression. 
But when the Warren statements are applied 
to this particular case, and the crippling 
consequences their generalities would inflict 
on the public interest are examined, they in- 
vite the conclusion that they are irrespon- 
sible as utterances of the Chief Justice o 
the United States. 

The prevailing opinion by Justice Harlan, 
and the concurrence by Justice Brennan, not 
only contradict the statement that “our past 
decisions” support the dissent of the Chief 
Justice. The Harlan and Brennan findings 
demonstrate also that the latest Warren 
limits, if imposed on congressional inquiry, 
would gravely reduce its product of material 
for new and vital legislation, as well as cut 
into the constitutional territory of Congress 
and annex the seized area to the Federal 
judiciary. 

The following extract from the Harlan 
opinion is in point: “Nor can it be argued 
that the mere pendency of the State indict- 
ment ipso facto closed this avenue of in- 
terrogation to the committee, ‘It may be 
conceded that Congress is without authority 
to compel disclosures for the purpose of aid- 
ing the prosecution of pending suits; but 
the authority of the body * * * to require 
pertinent disclosures in aid of its own con- 
stitutional power is not abridged because of 
the information sought to be elicited may 
also be of use in such suits’ (Sinclair v. the 
United States, 279 US.) * * *. The perti- 
nency of this observation (in Sinclair) is not 
lessoned by the circumstance that in this 
(Hutcheson case) instance the State pro- 
ceeding involved was criminal, rather than 
civil. * * * There is also no merit to 
the * * * contention that the committee 
undertook simply ‘to expose’ (Hutcheson) 
‘for the sake of exposure’.” 

Justice Brennan observed that “surely it 
cannot be said that a fair criminal trial and 
a full (congressional) power of inquiry are 
interests that defy accommodation. (Hutch- 
eson) was not tried until * * * about 29 
months after his appearance before the com- 
mittee. At that time the questioning was 
directly relevant to * * * the efforts to se- 
cure legislation aimed at correcting just such 
evils as those about which (Hutcheson) was 
questioned.” 

This questioning concerned the misuse of 
union funds for personal affairs and profit 
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and the suspicious circumstances surround- 
ing the abandonment of a grand jury crimi- 
nal proceeding involving Hutcheson by the 
Lake County, Ind., prosecutor in 1957. 


Alexandria, Va., Boys’ Club Honors 
Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


or VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, at a 
recent dinner sponsored by the Alexan- 
dria Boys’ Club in nearby northern Vir- 
ginia, a member organization of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America, I was privileged 
to join my fellow northern Virginians 
in honoring Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., 
who resides in our congressional district. 

Many of my colleagues joined me on 
this occasion, and my good friend and 
colleague, the Honorable BILLY MAT- 
THEWS, spoke eloquently to the assem- 
bled gathering. 

On this occasion, another resident of 
my congressional district, who is the 
assistant director of the Middle Atlantic 
Region, Boys’ Clubs of America, Mr; 
Robert J. Murrin, presented us a poem 
he had composed concerning Colonel 
Glenn’s historic flight into space. I un- 
derstand that Mr. Murrin’s work has re- 
ceived high praise from many quarters, 
including the Vice President of the 
United States, the Director of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, and several of our colleagues in 
both Houses of Congress. 

Under unanimous consent of this body, 
I insert here the text of Mr. Murrin's 
poem so that all Americans may know 
its beauty, its sincerity, and the pride 
northern Virginians feel in our Nation’s 
greatest living hero, Col. John H. Glenn, 
Jr.: 

THE Space FLIGHT or Lr. Cou. Joun H. 

GLENN, JR. 
(By Robert J. Murrin) 
A US. marine—Col. John H. Glenn 
Was the one selected from American men, 
To make our first orbit around the earth 
And prove to the world our technical worth. 


Three years of preparing—cancellations, 10, 

Preceded the flight of this man-of great 
men (seven astronauts), 

There was Shepard downrange, then Gris- 
som, too, 

Prior to this space shot for the red, white, 
and blue. 


The countdown was thorough with “hold” 
after “hold” 

As he sat in the capsule so brave and so bold, 

Then came the final from 10 down 
through 1 

And America's space age had really begun. 


In the interest of peace it was open and free 
So that nations could witness and all could 


see. 

Throughout the free world there were pray- 
ers sent to heaven 

For the safety of this astronaut as he rode 
Freedom 7. 
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Three times around and many miles high, 
The capsule was guided by a really great 


guy. 

There were periods of tension and concern 
o’er the shield 

But the courage of this man never once 
did yield. 


Reentry—recovery—pickup and then 

An historical salute to the Colonel Glenns, 

To the White House—then Congress—pa- 
rades, ticker-taped; 

To his Ohio hometown, all acclaim was great. 


There was Ann, Dave, and Lyn so humble, 


yet proud ' 

Of husband and father as they greeted each 
crowd. 

There was honor and glory, both well de- 
served, 

From the Nation this hero oouragcously 


served, 


He paid tribute to his associates with dig- 
nity and delight, 

For the part they all played in this wonder- 
ful flight. 


He bowed before God in solemn prayer 
And thanked the Almighty for being right 
there. 


Yes! Our way of life wis strengthened that 
day 

As the Mercury program went "A-OK." 

And so for the space night of Col. John 
Glenn 

Go the blessings and thanks of his country- 
men, 


United States Gets Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
American people—and Congress—tradi- 
tionally and rightfully engage in self- 
analyses and self-criticism of our Na- 
tion. For what purpose? To obtain a 
realistic evaluation of our strength and 
weaknesses; to isolate deficiencies and to 
inaugurate programs to improve them; 
and to evaluate our pace of progress in 
relation to first, our inherent potential; 
and second, systems competing against 
us. 


As a Nation, however, we must not be- 


come so absorbed in self-criticism that 
we lose sight of our unique, unparalleled 
record of accomplishments—and, thus, 
diminish confidence and faith in our 
system. 

For this reason, then, it is healthy, 
gratifying—and necessary for national 
positivism—to look, from time to time 
not only at the long record of real ac- 
complishments, but also at the ideals 
oe as a foundation of our way of 
life. A 

Recently, a Milwaukee Journal edi- 
torial refiected high praise from Andre 
Malraux—author and presently Minis- 
ter of Culture of France. Of the United 
States, he said: 

For culture, for an Atlantic civilization, 
for the freedom of the mind, I offer a toast 
to the only Nation that has waged war but 
not worshiped it, that has won the greatest 
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power In the world but not sought it, that 
has wrought the greatest weapon of des 

but not wished to wield it; and may it m- 
spire men with dreams worthy of its action- 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

We ALL Get a Goon Worp 


Americans often have the feeling that their 
dedication to the idea of freemen in s 
world is not always recognized abroad and 
that their humanitarian efforts are not fully 
appreciated. 

Sometimes that is true. But there are 
those who do appreciate what we are 
to do. Americans can take pride in what § 
great man said in New York the other day- 
He is Andre Malraux, the author who 15 
presently French Minister of Culture. Re- 
marking that “culture is the free world’s 
most powerful guardian * * * its most 
powerful ally in leading humanity,” he said 
that the United States is culture's champion- 
He added: 

For culture, for an Atlantic civilization. 
for the freedom of the mind, I offer a toast 
to the only Nation that has waged war but 
not worshiped it, that has won the greatest 
power in the world but not sought it, that 
has wrought the greatest weapon of death but 
not wished to wield it; and may it 
men with dreams worthy of its action.” 

Those are words of praise in which to take 
pride. 


Laos: Caution and Restraint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's action in sending troops into 
Thailand is a necessary show of s 
to convince the Soviet Union to accept a 
peaceful settlement in southeast Asia. 

It is imperative that we continue pr 
tiently to use the caution and res 
which characterized our initial response 
to developments in Laos. 

Few people in America realize what ® 
jungie war in Laos would mean. 

It would mean the involvement of 
thousands of American youngsters in & 
guerrilla war that could drag on for 10 
years. 

It would mean subjecting entire popu 
lations to a generation of bloodshed an 
disaster. 

From my recent briefings with the 
military, I am convinced the Lao peo. 
ple are not eager to support or defend 
their Government. Without their sup” 
port the outcome of American interven- 
tion in Laos would be uncertain. 

We could become involved in another 
Korea all over again with consequences 
that could engulf the entire world in 3 
war no one wants and which few of us 
would survive. 

We must use political pressures to Pre- 
vent war rather than war to accomplis} 
political objectives. 
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Address by Governor of the Virgin 
Islands To Virgin Islanders Living in 
New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, April 29, Ralph M, Paiewonsky 
Governor of the Virgin- Islands, deliv- 
ered an address to the Virgin Islanders 
Who now are living in New York City. 
Governor Paiewonsky gave a report 
to these former Virgin Island residents. 
He traced the accomplishments of the 
Kennedy administration in the Virgin 
Islands, and outlined the plans for the 
future development of these beautiful 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that this address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 


Abpurss ny Gov. RALPH M. PAIEWONSKY TO 
Ving ISLANDERS IN New YORE Crrr, SUN- 
Day, Aram. 29, 1962 
Colonel and Mrs. Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. 

Totten, members of the Uptown Chamber of 

, my fellow Virgin Islanders, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, be- 
lieve me, it is a real thrill for Mrs. Palewonsky 
me to enjoy this unique experience of 
at home away from home in the midst 
this enthusiastic assembly of Virgin Is- 
ers and their friends on the mainland. 
warmth and abundant hospitality of 
friendship is as warming as the ever- 
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it has been a brief but enjoyable 
Thursday we were happy to meet 
ress of this great city, affording me 
portunity to express my appreciation 
of the words—most of them kindly— 
ve been published recently about the 
irgin Islands. 

On Friday I was privileged to enjoy an 
ening òf great fun and fellowship when 
White House correspondents corps gave 
its annual dinner for the President in Wash- 
ington, and yesterday my alma mater, New 
York University, presented me with an 
achievement award that certainly must be 
based upon events subsequent to my achieve- 
Ments as a member of its class of 1930. 

But this fine welcome from people near 
und dear to me is the climax of our short 
Week on the mainland. Tomorrow I return 

my official duties refreshed and restored 
by the knowledge that the Virgin Islands 
are indeed a part of these United States and 
are so recognized by people of substance 
on the mainland. 

This is an inspiring gathering. Repre- 
Sented here is a broad cross section of the 

ership of this community. Now leader- 
thip is no easy task. It fs far easier to 
follow than to lead. There is a price which 
to be paid for leadership, for standing 
up for what you believe at a time when it 
May be unpopular. That price—the price 
Or integrity—can come pretty high at times. 
Many, very many, of you here today know 
that because you have pald the price. 
Zi am reminded of a story told about the 
— Herbert Bayard Swope, one of the great 
ew York newspapermen of his day, Some- 
a asked Mr. Swope to explain his formula 
Or success. 
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“I cannot give you a formula for success,” 
he said, and, after reflecting a moment, he 
added: “But, I can give you a sure fire for- 
muls for failure: Try to please * 

Most of us here will agree with Mr. pe. 

The only person who does not step on 
someone’s toes is the one who stands still. 

Just a little over a year ago, I watched 
President Kennedy stand upon the inaugural 
platform in W: n and heard him urge 
us as Americans to ask not what our country 
could do for us, but what we could do for 
our country. Ever since that inspiring day 
some critics have been complaining that our 
President did not spell out what each of us 
is supposed to do to help our country. 

No president can pass out work detalls 
for his countrymen like a scoutmaster does 
to his troop. What our great President was 
asking was that each of us assume our fair 
share of responsibility for leadership, wheth- 
er that role be in the ranks or at the head of 
column, 

We need only to look around us to see 
the evidence of leadership accomplishment. 
Your of slum clearance, a sample 
of which I viewed today on my way here; 
the progress you have made in raising stan- 
dards of living; your attention to civic du- 
ties and to the educational and religious 
needs of your children—all are to be highly 
commended. We at home can pridefully 
proclaim, here are the true sons and daugh- 
ters of our islands, who, though no longer in 
their native homeland, have helped carry out 
the aims and traditions of freedom and 
equality which exist in their hearts, 

Some of you have paid visits recently to 
the Virgin Islands. But for others it has 
been many long years since you last saw 
your nativeland. 

I am happy to tell you that there is some- 
thing new in the air in the Virgin Islands. 
It ls hope—hope for today, inspired by our 
great President, who, with all the cares and 
worries of world leadership, was not too busy 
to personally recommend a much larger de- 
gree of self-government for our islands. 
Our people are feeling in their bones that 
the day they have been long awaiting ls at 
last coming and coming fast. 

Many of you now residing and working 
here on the mainland are looking forward to 
the day when you can return home to as- 
sume responsible positions in Government 
and private industry. That day approaches 
fast. 

We will have a place for you—you who 
left our islands seeking opportunities that 
we could not offer at home. We will have 
a place for your children. No longer will 
our most qualified young men and women be 
forced to leave us in search of education 
and economic opportunity. Now we can 
provide these opportunities. Our economic 
climate today is every bit os salubrious as 
that other climate about which we of the 
Virgin Islands rightfully boast. ` 

This progress took work, plain hard work, 
on the part of the efecutive, on the part 
of the legislature, and on the part of the 
people. But the time and effort invested 
have earned great returns. 

One of the biggest problems we faced— 
and overcame—wnas the shortage of fresh, 
pure water. Not only is pure water vital for 
the comfort and well-being of the people 
who live and work in the islands, and for 
our many visitors, but is necessary for the 
establishment of industry, so yital to a bal- 
anced economy in our own Virgin Islands. 

On January 6 of this year, I had the honor 
and pleasure of tasting the first glass of 
fresh, sweet water to come out of our new 
salt water conversion plant at Krum Bay on 
St. Thomas, This plant now provides us, 
our citizens and visitors, with 275,000 gal- 
lons of fresh water a day. And this plant 
can and will be expanded to provide more 
water as our needs increase. 
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Shortly after I took office a year ago, I 
ordered an accelerated exploration for well 
water on the island of St. Croix. A geolog- 
ical survey team reported the existence of 
several underground springs; 27 wells were 
drilled. We were successful. By last Sep- 
tember this program had produced six ar- 
tersian wells providing the people of St. 
Croix with 300,000 gallons of water daily. 
In addition, my administration has initiated 
a program to extend water and sewer lines 
to all homes within Charlotte Amalle, 
Christiansted, and Frederiksted. 

The marked increase in the number of 
tourist visitors to the islands this year shows 
what a balance of fair weather and beauty— 
which our islands come by naturally—and 
effective promotion through extended adver- 
tising and public relations programs can do. 
Our tourist industry has increased over 40 
percent in 1 year. 

Our islands are prosperous, our hotels 
and guest houses were full this winter. Our 
shops and stores have increased sales—in 
some cases by as much as 65 percent over 
last year. This, in spite of the many, new, 
quality stores that have been opened in 
recent months. These Increases are due to 
our successful efforts to publicize the at- 
tractions of free port shopping in the Virgin 
Islands. They are due to our unique 6200 
customs exemption which we asked and 
worked for and which was granted by Con- 
gress last year. 

In the first 2 months of 1962 we had an 
average of more than 1,000 visitors a day. It 
is expected that this year will establish a 
total tourist income of $35 million—a $10- 
million Increase over last year's revenue. 

But we are not content to rest on the sup- 
ports of our tourist Income alone. Tourism 
may be our largest industry, but it is not 
and will not be our only industry. We need 
a backbone of business and manufacturing 
enterprises to give strength and stability. So 
we have taken steps to insure these added 
footings to our economic structure. 

On advice from technical experts and 
from our own business community we, the 
legislature and the executive» formulated a 
new industrial incentive act to encourage 
the influx of new payrolls and the expansion 
of existing businesses. This law provides 
10-year tax exemptions and generous sub- 
sidies for any Virgin Island business meet- 
ing our simple requirements of operating 
in the public interest. 

The divison of trade has reported to me 
that 4 new industries are in the process of 
completion and that 12 more industries are 
under construction. We have set as our 
goal the establishment of 50 new industries 
between now and 1965. 

Our greatest stride toward this goal was 
taken last February when I executed and 
the legislature approved a contract with the 
Harvey Aluminum Co. In consideration of 
certain tax exemptions provided in the in- 
dustrial incentive law, Harvey Aluminum 
will start constructing in May a $25-million 
plant on St. Croix Island with a guaranteed 
multimillion-dollar payroll for the islands. 
This new plant alone will offer over 1,500 new 
jobs, during its construction phase and per- 
maneht employment for hundreds of Virgin 
Islanders. It will provide opportunities for 
professional, executive, skilled, and semi- 
skilled workers. It will guarantee a higher 
standard of living for our people and im- 
measurably stiffen the economic backbone 
of our economy. 

But increasing our economic security is 
not the only progress we have accomplished. 

When I became Governor of the US. 
Virgin Islands a little more than a year 
ago I pledged, as a prior understaking of 
that responsibility, to give first attention 
to the education of our people in the islands. 

Our islands have a great tradition of edu- 
cation. We had the first compulsory edu- 
cation law in the Western Hemisphcre— 
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decreed in 1848 by the then Danish Gover- 
nor. Ours is one of the highest literacy 
rates in the world. But we have suffered, as 
many small communities do, from the lack 
of adequate facilities. 

I am aware of these inadequacies, and in 
the past year steps have been taken to up- 
grade our educational standards at all 
levels comparable to those enjoyed on the 
mainland. The professional staff in both 
the elementary and secondary education 
levels is being strengthened. A vigorous 
drive is in process to improve the quality of 
instruction. Workshops,. to instruct our 
elementary schoolchildren in mathematics 
and science, have been set up. The task of 
Improving existing school buildings and 
construction of new ones has begun. Our 
high schools should achieve accrediation by 
the school year 1963-64. 

But at a time when education may well 
prove the balance in the immense power 
struggle being waged in this troubled world, 
it is not enough that we have good ele- 
mentary schools. It is not enough that our 
high schools be accredited. Our children 
must be given the opportunity to extend 
their knowledge and fulfill their promise. 
Our children must be given their inalienable 
right to a higher education. 

It has long been my dream to see a college 
established in our Virgin Islands. And so 
today I take pardonable pride in reporting 
to you that we shall open the doors of the 
Collegesof the Virgin Islands in July, 1963, 
offering a 2-year course in liberal arts to 
some 200 students. We have a brilliant ad- 
ministrator to organize the basic educational 
structure and an outstanding architect is 
even now drawing plans for our college plant. 
Think of it. 

Our young people will no longer be denied 
their rights to higher learning because of 
the so-often prohibitive cost of coming to 
the mainland. The awful intellectual blood- 
letting of previous years will be at an end. 
And we, in the islands, will be enriched by 
the benefits of their learning. Can you 
imagine what a difference it would have 
made in our lives if this had been true 20 
years ago? 

Great things are happening in our island 
territory—and greater things are still to 
come. Indeed, history is in the making in 
our islands—a history of economic and po- 
litical emancipation. 

We have been working our way to self- 
government for many years. In large mea- 
sure, we already have it. Our legislators are 
elected by the people and they, in concert, 
with the executive, are actually in working 
control of the life of our islands. We collect 
our own taxes, and we pay our own bills 
and nobody from the outside tells us what 
to do or how to do it. 

It is true that I am now an appointed ex- 
ecutive, but it appears that I am faced with 
a certain obsolescence as the last appointed 
Governor of the Virgin Islands. Only a 
short time ago the President of the United 
States sent a message to Congress recom- 
mending legislation to permit the people of 
the Virgin Islands to elect their own Gov- 
ernor. And I take great pride in the fact 
that President Kennedy noted in his message 
that the community I am privileged to serve 
has demonstrated a maturity and a capacity 
for stable and responsible government. 
think that in due time we shall have similar 
Executive endorsement of our rights to have 
a Delegate in Co „ and to vote in na- 
tional elections for President. 

Truly, we of the Virgin Islands are coming 
of age. We have reached maturity in a time 
when we must demonstrate that we are re- 
sponsible and capable of self-government, 
not only to ourselves, not only to Washing- 
‘ton, but to the whole world. For as a 
Caribbean territory, the eyes of a world now 
turned away from all forms of colonialism, 
however benevolent, are upon us. Ques- 
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tions have been raised in the United Nations 
recently as to the wishes of the people of 
the Virgin Islands regarding their political 
future. Certain nations talk of our islands 
as an American colonial possession. There 
has eyen been talk of a plebiscite. You 
know, and I know, that it would make just 
about as much sense to hold a plebiscite in 
Philadelphia or Boston or the District of 
Columbia. ; 

We are, all of us, Americans. That is all. 
But we must demonstrate to the interna- 
tional community that through responsible 
self-government we can improve the lot of 
our people economically and socially through 
our own efforts. As citizens of the United 
States of America, all of us have a re- 
sponsibility to our Government. It is the 
responsibility of the people of the Virgin 
Islands to be a model outpost of American 
democracy—prosperous and progressive. We 
have already accomplished a great deal, 
Much remains to be done. 

Last month the Virgin Islands had as 
an honored guest President Sylvanus Olym- 
pio, of the Republic of Togo, newest of the 
African States. He went away singing the 
praises of our way of life. He told me that 
he would urge other African leaders to visit 
us, for in our islands they would learn much 
about how to improve their governments 
and how to promote the welfare of their 
people. This fills me with great pride, as 
I am sure it does every Virgin Islander here. 

Our honored visitor praised our progress 
in modern housing, but if he returns a year 
from now he will see a great deal more. 

He praised our educational system, and 
was deeply touched when we presented him 
with the first scholarship for a Togolese 
student to attend the College of the Virgin 
Islands. In return he presented me with a 
Tende ceremonial robe which I wish I could 
display to you, but I have not yet won 
Mrs. Paiewonsky’s permission to wear it 
in public. 8 

He praised our racial harmony. We are 
proud of that tenet—proud of the progress 
we have made in this realm, for the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands recently passed 
civil rights legislation, strengthening anti- 
discrimination laws to the point that no 
person living or visiting in the islands may 
be exposed to embarrassmen of our 
program to develop a showcase for democracy 
in the U.S. Virgin Islands. 

All of these achievements and develop- 
ments, my friends, spread across the entire 
life of the islands, are only the smallest 
beginnings of the great changes that are yet 
to come, Changes that will affect all of us, 
and changes that must be wrought by all 
of us. You, the sons and daughters of our 
beloved Virgin Islands, have been our indis- 
pensable link with the mainland. Some of 
your number have already come back to 
your homeland and have enriched us with 
new ideas, new thoughts and new goals. 

In the Virgin Islands we have accepted 
the challenge of progress seriously. We are 
moving forward. Our ranks are closed. We 
have gained courage and inspiration from 
the examples set by our fellow islanders 
who came to the mainland and exemplified 
the precepts of leadership and enlightened 
followership. 

Above all, we haye nurtured the funda- 
mental God-given admonition that men are 

and that human dignity is the basic 
ingredient of a free society. Without it there 
can be no real brotherhood of man and with- 
out that brotherhood there is no true de- 
mocracy of government anywhere. 

A great and thrilling adventure for you 
and for us lies ahead. We are on the verge 
of the full flowering of a real. brotherhood 
of man, No one, perhaps, has expressed this 
outlook more challengingly or more beau- 
tifully than the novelist, Thomas Wolf, 
whose words I shall paraphrase in applying 
them to my beloved homeland: 
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I think the true discovery of the Virgin 
Islands Is before us. à 

I think the true fulfillment of our spirit, 
of our people, of our immortal and mighty 
land, is yet to come, 

I think the true discovery of our ow? 
democracy is still before us. 

And I think that all of these things are 
as certain as the morning, as inevitable 88 
the noon, and that this glorious assurance 
is not only our living hope, but our dreams 
to be accomplished. 

I thank you. 


SEATO’s Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kerinedy’s action in sending U.S. Ma- 
rines to reinforce the military s 
of our ally, Thailand, has been ap- 
plauded in many circles. 2 

Recent editions of the Nashville Ban- 
ner have carried editorials supporting 
the President’s move, to enforce the 
SEATO Treaty Alliance and also call- 
ing for other members of the Alliance 
to join with the United States and with 
Thailand to show military force in this 
country in order to stabilize the situa- 
tion in southeast Asia and to halt and 
deter further Communist aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include these editorials in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorials follow: 

Ar THAI Borper—SEATO'’s Mon TEST 


SEATO—the Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization—formed in 1954, had as its main task 
announced at the time, “to ensure the de- 
fense of the territories of its member coun- 
tries against the Communist threat 
aggression.” From its own résumé, entitled 
“Partners in Progress,” this further para- 
graph: 

“The need for a collective defense treaty 
was strikingly apparent in 1954 when inter- 
national communism was on the march in 
almost every country in Asia. Open aggres- 
sion against peaceful states, armed rebellion: 
terrorism, and violence were the means 
used to try and overthrow legitimate gov- 
ernments.” 

Not in those almost 8 years has a clearer 
threat been detected than in the Comm 
(rebel) movement, spearheaded im Laos, to- 
ward the border of Thailand. Under the ci- 
cumstances, within the meaning of that 
agreement—by treaty commitments—SEATO 
action was mandatory. 

President Kennedy is mobilizing a stronge” 
U.S. force in Thailand, at the latter's ex“ 
press request. Thus the United States 
living up to its commitment, recognizing a 
security obligation in Asia no less real at this 
juncture because of unrealistic treatment of 
the Laos issue both before and since thst 
situation grew into its present threat. 

It is an effort—and necessary—to prevent 
the spread of the Lao brush fire into ® 
general conflagration, endangering the whole 
area. The latter is the Communist way 
operating; a military threat moving, unless“ 
checked, upon its neighbors, In the present 
case, the menacing gestures are toward 
Thailand—the land immediately next door— 
but it is far more than circumstantial, 
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Surely, that the overt threat is waved at the 
very country whose capital city (Bangkok) 18 
SEATO headquarters. It may be in view of 
that a test of SEATO determination as an 
alllance of pledged mutual security. 

In elementary considerations of security, 
there was no alternative to this U.S. decision; 
for this Nation cannot default on agreements 
of military necessity in Asia any more than 
it can default on the stand in Berlin. It 
Cannot retreat there in the face of Commu- 
Rist bluster; and it has found in the long 
Policy adventure In Laos that Red conspira- 

are not to be restrained by appeasement. 

There are eight nations, however, signatory 
to the SEATO agreement—Jointly and sever- 
ally committed to it. The United States and 

d are only two of them. The others 
are Great Britain, Australia, France, New 
Tealand. Pakistan, and the Philippines. 

The security operation therein entailed Is 
a joint responsibility—involving on the part 
ot any and all more than lipservice. 

The United States has responded post- 


What about the rest? 


Nor yor Unirep STATES ALONE—RESPONSIBIL- 
* gry SEATO- Win 


Beefing up the Thailand defenses is not a 
job for the United States alone, That is the 
earnest of the message reported from Wash- 

yesterday, calling on allies in south- 

Last Asia and the South Pacific to join this 

Nation in sending military forces to that 

ve brush war point; and before it 
Mushrooms into a major conflict. 

The SEATO defense structure is composed 
Of eight nations, sufficiently concerned 8 
Years sgo to band into this mutual assistance 

tion. It recognized the joint respon- 

Ability stated in the treaty which these have 

Tatified. It bestowed no obligation on the 

United States as a geographically distant ally 

was not shared and assumed by the rest, 
tome of them closer to the area of threat. 

The United Stated did not hang back in its 
response when Thailand sounded the alarm 
und sent a call directly for milltary reinforce- 
Ments 


Associates. likewise committed to that se- 

arrangement have a similar obligation, 

Of which Washington's request surely has re- 
minded them. 

The hope preyails that by this prepared- 
Ress step in time a sufficient warning will 
have registered upon the thinking of Com- 

rebels in Laos and the threatened in- 

m into Thailand will be halted. Only 

strongest policy line, backed with 

Strength, ever deters Red aggression; & lesson 

ed by costly experience in Asia as else- 
Where, 

The Thal zone ls, of course, the periphery 

toward which the Red breakout in Laos has 
moving. The showdown for which this 
SEATO mobilization is called is preparedness 
to block any invasion; a corollary of it, look- 
ing to prevention, the renewed appeal, ad- 
to Moscow, to help enforce the cease- 
fre in Laos. On that point, too, prepared- 
Hess is essential, to enforce the warning. 

That takes action in concert, for which 
SEATO was created. i 

There must be no repetition of costly mis- 

that marked the Korean adventure, an 
ĉxercise in futility for which this Nation paid 

&vily in blood. In that war, in the name 
Of a UN, police action, the United States 
plunged in; allies, for the most part, and 

N. associates, kept their distance. 

is not related in derogation of alli- 
as such, binding nations of good faith; 
pee prophetic of decisions in the present 


SEATO was born with a definite assign- 
ment in mind; a secuirty task of such spe- 
2 character that the enemy is identified 

the treaty itself as Communist aggression. 
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Tt is an alliance of mutual and accepted re- 
sponsibilities, and confidence surely rests in 
‘the premise that, now that the call has gone 
out, the response will be SEATO-wide. 


It Matters, Mr. Harriman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article by 
Alice Widener, entitled “It Matters, Mr. 
Harriman,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp as it was recently carried 
in the Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Marrers, Mu. Harriman 
(By Alice Widener) 


Representative CLARK MACGREGOR, of Min- 
nesota, reports he was present at a meeting, 
May 2, 1962, when Averell Harriman, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
and chief architect of our policy in Laos, 
said: “It doesn’t matter much to us, one 
way or the other, what happens in Laos.“ 

Doesn't it? 

Then why are my only son and his fellow 
soldiers in the famous Wolfhounds of the 
27th Infantry, U.S. Army, now stationed 
only 15 miles away from the advancing 
Pathet Lao on the Mekong River? 

The State Department announced on 
May 14, that our battle group is there to 
prevent the Pathet Lao, North Vietnamese, 
and Red Chinese from spilling over into 
Thailand. 

On the same day, Gen. Mark Clark publicly 
described military operations in southeast 
Asia and Laos as “pure green hell.“ 

My son and his outfit are in it. 

Why—If Laos doesn't matter very much? 

Averell Harriman has been in Laos trying 
to force the rightwing government to accept 
a Red defense minister into its midst. Is it 
surprising that loyal Lao now display so little 
will to fight against the Reds? 

Averell Harriman advised our State De- 
partment to cut off economic aid to the 
rightwing Government of Laos at the time 
of its greatest need. ` . 

If we do not intend to support the op- 
ponents of communism in Laos, and if we 
intend to hand over Lao military defense 
to a Red commander in chief, then why are 
the Wolfhounds now 15 miles away from 
Vientiane? 

Early yesterday afternoon I received a 
phone call from my son's closest friend, a 
marine veteran, who was aware that I hadn't 
heard from my son for weeks and that he 
couldn't reveal his whereabouts. “But I 
know where he is,” he said. “I'm sorry to 
tell you it’s on the front page of the after- 
noon paper. I wish I could lay my hands 
on the knucklehead who gave out the Infor- 
mation.” 

I couldn't believe it. I sent out for the 
papers. The marine was right. Moreover, 
late editions reported that “if the President 
decides to send our forces into Laos, the 
battle group will move up along the Mekong 
into action.” 

Surely this dreadful situation in Laos and 
Vietnam show the utter collapse of our Asian 
foreign policy. 
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Besides my ter is my article “The 
Korean Failure,” published by the old Amer- 
ican Mercury magazine, May 1952, in which 
I stated, “The war in Korea is only one as- 
pect of the worldwide struggle * * *. Fail- 
ure to sustain our solemn commitments in 
Korea, as General MacArthur has said, would 
probably mean ‘thé ultimate loss of conti- 
nental Asia to international communism.’ " 

Terms of both Korean armistice and Indo- 
Chinese truce agreements have been broken 
repeatedly by the Reds. 

If Laos “doesn't matter very much,” and 
if it is merely what Averell Harriman pub- 
licly described over TV recently as a “not 
very attractive piece of real estate,“ then 
why are my 23-year-old son and his fellow 
Wolfhounds stationed 15 miles away from 
Vientiane? _ 

Laos matters to me. There are 999 other 
mothers of the 1,000-man battle group on 
the Mekong who must go through 999 pri- 
vate “pure green hills” when they know 
their sons are hazarding their lives for some- 
thing that the. Assistant Secretary of State 
says “doesn't matter very much.” 


A Farm Plan That You Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


r OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
June issue of the Farm Journal, which 
just reached my desk, carries a sound 
2 on A Farm Plan That You Can 

un.“ 

This proposal incorporates many of 
the same principles which I have been 
advocating for a long time, In fact, I 
have legislation pending in the House 
Committee on Agriculture which would 
bring about many of the changes sug- 
gested by the study upon which the 
Farm Journal article is based. 

The big point, as I see it, is the dif- 
ference between the voluntary approach 
which I have been advocating, and which 
this article endorses, and the adminis- 
tration’s compulsory quota system which 
no one except Secretary Freeman and 
his planners seems to want. The mail 
which I have been receiving on farm 
legislation runs about 20 to 1 in favor of 
the voluntary approach. Farmers are 
interested in retaining their freedom to 
operate their farms themselyes rather 
than become branch offices of a 
eda ap department in Washing- 

n. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the Farm Journal article en- 
titled “A Farm Plan That You Run” in 
the Appendix of the Record. We will 
have farm legislation before us in the 
next few weeks. There is still time to 
substitute a voluntary program, 

The article follows: 

A Farm Pian TEHAT You Run 
(By Claude W, Gifford) 

(How it would work: Retire 80 million 
acres of our 450 million acres of plowland 
and get it into other uses. You could bid, 
voluntarily, to rent land to the Government. 
They'd take either whole farms or part farms 
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on contracts running 3 to 10 years. Feed 
grains would be supported at a reasonable 
level—but not so high as to store up new 
surpluses. Present CCC stocks would be iso- 
lated—used to fill some of the export needs. 
Allotments stay on southern crops. 

(Expected cost; $114 to $1% billion a year 
at the beginning—less later. 

(Advantages: Gets the most production 
retired for the money. It helps people, 
especially those who need it the most, yet it 
buys the most benefit for all farmers at the 
lowest cost. Allows you more freedom to de- 
cide how you'll farm. No one is forced into 
anything. Doesn't tie you to your past with 
quotas and histarical bases on crops. Leaves 


the livestock and poultry business free— 


helps free enterprise work. Is easier to ad- 
minister. No quotas to police, You decide 
what the land is worth—there’d be fewer 
injustices and complaints.) 

Do farmers have to take compulsory quo- 
tas, as the administration is suggesting? Or 
is there another way to cut production and 
improve incomes? ; 

There is, say three Purdue farm econ- 
omists. They are the main authors of a re- 
markable publication in which no less than 
23 State agricultural colleges were involved. 
The three economists are J. Carroll Bottum, 
John O. Dunbar, and Richard L. Kohns. The 
publication is called “Land Retirement and 
Farm Policy.” 

The method they suggest is a voluntary 
land-retirement program, in which the Gov- 
ernment would make it attractive enough 
for farmers to retire 80 million acres. 

We've dabbled at land retirement before, 
but never really in earnest. The acreage 
reserve became a drought-relief program. 
The conservation reserye didn’t bite deep 
enough to be effective. The feed grain pro- 
gram isn't getting long-range adjustments. 

The voluntary plan that the Purdue 
economists propose is outlined at the top of 
this article. It is so significant that Farm 
Journal sent me to ask the questions you 
yourself would ask: . 

“Then you believe that we have to really 
cut production in order to have higher farm 
prices and farm incomes? 

"Konts. Most everyone agrees on that. 
The argument is over four ways of doing it: 
with a free market, compulsory quota con- 
trols, mandatory land retirement, or with a 
voluntary land-retirement program. 

“We think the voluntary land-retirement 
program should be seriously considered. It is 
the least painful, the cheapest, and keeps the 
most freedom, 

“How much would the payments run per 
acre in a voluntary program? 

“Botrum. We retired 2814 million acres in 
the conservation reserve with a national 
average cost of $11.85 per acre. And farm- 
ers offered another 344 million acres at the 
time. If we had taken all 32 million acres, 
this would have cost $379 million per year. 
But you have to take more acreage to be 
really effective. 

“Dunpar. We could retire an additional 
50 million acres by offering $16 to $18 per 
acre rent. People would stand in line to get 
in. That would cost the Government about 

' $850 million—a total of $114 billion for the 
82 million acres. To be safe, let's say it 
would cost $114 billion to retire 80 million 
acres and get it into grass, timber, water- 
shed development, and recreation. 

“But wouldn't the Government just get 
low-producing land; wouldn't you have to 
retire some good, high-producing land, too? 

“BorruM. Yes, you take out poor land 
first. But that’s not bad. You not only re- 
tire the most production at the lowest cost— 
but this is the land that should be retired 
and put into other uses. 
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“In a voluntary land-retirement program, 
farmers can either raise the crop or rent the 
land to the Government. They'll do what 
they think is best for them. In Indiana, it 
costs about $46 per acre to plant and harvest 
a corn crop on 50-bushel land. On 90-bushel 
land, the cost is around $56. Figuring corn 
at $1.10 a bushel, the net return on the 
50-bushel land would be $9 per acre; the 
net on 90-bushel land, $43. 

“It takes about a five-times-larger rental 
payment to get the 90-bushel land into the 
program. So, with other things equal, you 
can retire around five acres of the lower- 
producing land (about 250 bushels of pro- 
duction) for the same cost as retiring each 
acre (90 bushels of production) of the better 
land. A 

“What kind of crops would be retired on 
the 80 million acres? 

“Dunsar. It would follow somewhat the 
same pattern as the 2814 million acres that 
were put in the conservation reserve. About 
15 million of those 2844 million acres, or 63 
percent, came out of feed grain and soy- 
beans; 17 percent out of hay and pasture; 
11 percent out of wheatland; 9 percent was 
idie and summer fallow land; and 3 percent 
came out of southern allotment crops—cot- 
ton, peanuts, rice and tobacco. 

“If you went up to 80 million acres, you'd 
get a large proportion of the high-profit 
crops. For instance, the 3 million acres of 
wheatland that were retired in the 2844 
million in the conservation reserve would in- 
crease substantially. You'd also take a much 
bigger bite out of southern allotment crops. 

“How much would this cut overall produc- 
tion? And would this reduce the surplus 
erops—or all crops? 

“Botrum, Dunpar, and Konts. We es- 
timate that it would reduce farm output 
about 5 percent to 8 percent a year. This is 
ample when you consider that the CCC ac- 
cumulated about 2½ percent of our yearly 
production between 1953 and 1959. 

“Farmers would soon adjust voluntarily 
from one crop to another, keeping supplies 
and prices in reasonable balance. Even a 
strict control program wouldn't come up 
with precise adjustments commodity by 
commodity. . 

“Would the bidding be similar to what 
was tried in some States in the 1958 con- 
servation reserve? 

“Dunpar. It would be an improvement in 
that the county committee would suggest a 
fair rental so that you would have a guide. 
You could then bid your farm in lower than 
this if you wanted to. 

“We'd suggest a premium for signing 
whole farms and for longer signups. The 
same land should be retired for the life of 
the contract. The idea is to get land into 
other uses, not just rotate it around in a 
crop program. 

“Why take out whole farms rather than 
part farms across the board as in the feed 
grain program? 

Borrum. You retire more production at 
lower costs when you take out whole farms; 
and you help more people make changes. 
Some farmers would retire from farming 
earlier; others would use their land-retire- 
ment payment as security while getting lo- 
cated in a job or in a small business. 

“The free market, or tight controls, would 
both force people out of farming. With a 
voluntary program, you help those people 
leave who want to leave. 

“Would acreage payments have to be 
boosted each year to keep up with increased 
yields? And would this program call for 
perpetual cost, year after year, with no 
chance of shucking it? 

“DunsBag. We'd expect that after the major 
adjustments were made, we could gradually 
reduce the cost. i 
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“It will be easier for the Government to 
ease out of this program than out of quota 
controls. 

“As an individual, you can stay out of 8 
voluntary land-retirement program—or you 
can sign up and leave when your contract 
expires. You decide, not the Government. 

“What about the charge that retiring 
whole farms is hard on local businesses, and 
ties up land that young fellows want to buy 
or rent? 

“Borrum. Young fellows can see the land 
sitting idle and, of course, this irritates 
them. But if someone doesn't retire land. 
no one will make much money, and young 
farmers will have a harder time getting 
started, Under a voluntary land-retirement 
program, the owner often will retire earlier 
and will sell his land sooner than he other- 
wise would. ^ 

“Slightly more than 70 percent of the 28% 
million acres in the conservation reserve 
was from whole farms. For social and polit- 
ical reasons, the total land in any one county 
could be limited. 

“KoHLs. Local businesses in some areas 
will have to adjust under any program, or 
under none. 

“On the optimistic side, a voluntary land- 
retirement program will put more. money 
in rural communities—from payments and 
the overall desirable effect on farm prices 
and incomes, 

“What does this program do for the man 
who doesn't go in the program—and for 
livestock farmers? 

“Dunpar. Every bushel of grain that you 
take out reduces the supply by that much— 
and this reduces the competition for the 
man who doesn't go in the program, Since 
some pasture and roughage land would be 
retired, this will reduce the number of cows 
and help dairymen and beef raisers all across 
the country. 

“Livestock farmers who also raise crop® 
would benefit from land-retirement pay- 
ments and from higher crop prices. 
feed prices will indirectly reduce livestock 
numbers and raise livestock prices. 

“Some city folks say that land retirement 
is paying farmers for doing nothing—a psy- 
ment for rocking on the porch. How could 
you convince them—and Congress—that we 
ought to put up the money for this program? 

“Konts. Land retirement is readjustment 
compensation for some farmerse—similar to 
unemployment compensation for city pe? 
ple. It’s in the same category as urban re- 
newal in the cities, slum clearance, job re“ 
training, and aid for businesses and labor 
that are hurt by lower tariffs. 

“Agriculture Is already doing a great deal 
on its own. Through its tremendous efi- 
ciency and willingness to earn less, it is glv- 
ing society its food at low cost. 

“Nowadays, society says—and Congress 
concurs—that we as individuals no longer 
have to pay the entire cost of adjusting 
economic forces beyond our control. 

“Borrum. Congress is going to have some 
kind of farm program. Let's hope that it 
will be one that will now help the prob- 
lem—instead of making it worse, as in the 
past. There wouldn't be so many complaints 
if the money spent really helped solye th® 
problem. 

“You believe, then, that voluntary land 
retirement would help preserve farmers’ free 
dom? 

„Kons. Yes, and that's important. Man- 
agerial freedom is what runs the efficient, 
high-producing engine in our agriculture: 
Russia and Red China wish they had it. 
Ours isn't the result of just monetary in- 
centive; it's the freedom incentive that's 
important. 

“If we don't save that, all the land that 
we have in this country won't be enough for 
the future.” 


1962 
A Paradise for Sportsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
corD an article from the Progressive 
er of April 1962. This leading farm 
Dublication has commented at length 
m an area which has great potential 
game and fish conservation. We 
hope to see those potentialities fully de- 
in the years immediately ahead. 
The article follows: 

Wiper Prosects DESTINED To PROMOTE A 

PARADISE FOR SPORTSMEN 


(By Dick Humphrey) 


A sparsely settled rural area may soon be 
Paying off in added tourist income and in 
Pleasure for northwest Florida. 

An areawide fish and game restocking pro- 
Bram, when completed, will make Walton, 
Washington, Holmes, Bay, and Jackson 

ties, Fia., a sportsman's paradise. The 

five-county project is spearheaded by the 

Washington County Sportsman's Club at 

Chipley, led by Howard Tiller- The program 

Was initiated by Florida Congressman Bon 
in October 1959. 

“We hope to make northwest Florida one 
Of the most attractive hunting and fishing 
&reas in the South,” said Congressman SIKES, 


Who is also keenly interested in a similar ` 


ame- management program underway along 
the Escambia River. 
“Several companies contacted by Con- 
Srxxs have made available large 
tracts of sparsely settled land in Bay, Wash- 
ington, and Jackson Counties for develop- 
Ment of Choctawhatchce Valley Wildlife Re- 
Serve," commented Dr. Tiller. This land, 
totaling 215,200 acres, is under the super- 
Vision of Florida’s State Game and Fresh 
ater Fish Commission, The area was di- 
into three units. Each unit, as agreed 
With landowners, has a full-time game 
Warden and is now being planted and re- 
— with game,“ continued Dr. Tiller. 
Annual plantings of partridge peas, hegari, 
and millet will provide feed for turkey, deer, 
and quail. 
“Unit I, located in Bay County, is com- 
Posed of 98,000 acres. When our association 
formed, there was little or no game in 
area, Deer and turkey have since been 
Teleased,” he continued. “Unit I, in Wash- 
m County, was inhabited by wild tur- 
keys when the 89,000-acre unit was formed. 
Deer and quall will have to be stocked, Unit 
NT (28,200 acres), located in Washington 
and Jackson Counties, will not require re- 
ng. Game has moved into the area 
trom adjoining Gaskin Reserve, established 
Several 5 ago. 
Seventy-two square miles of almost inac- 
Sessible, unproductive lowland in Washing- 
County, known as the Deadening Area, 
adjoints Unit II on the north. This remote 
000 acres (into which few people venture 
fven with a local guide, has many fresh- 
Water lakes yet to be fished. 
Five of these lakes are 150 acres or more 
size. During years of high rainfall, small- 
ĉr lakes (50 are 5 acres or larger), will flow 
together, covering thousands of acres of flat 
dottomland with 3 to 4 feet of water. Since 
area is poorly drained, water will stand over 
area for several years. High water has killed 
timber except a few cypress. Hence, this 
area appears to be dead after water 
Tecedes. Thousands of acres of wire grass 
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form a thick cover low areas while scrub oaks 
grow on high land. 

Heavy rains in 1946-47 flooded about 30,000 
acres of Deadening Lakes area. Water stood 
over the area for almost 5 years before the 
prolonged drought of the mid-fifties caused 
water table to drop. “During this period, 
thousands of ducks stopped here to feed,” 
said one sportsman’s club member. “It was 
a duck hunter’s paradise,” he added, “The 
fishing was excellent, too.“ 

Sportsman’s club members call Deadening 
Lakes area Washington County's greatest 
asset. “When US. Department of Agricul- 
ture selected Washington as a pilot county in 
1958, we asked Florida Interagency Coordi- 
nation Committee to investigate recreational 
possibilities of the area,” said Hubert Pres- 
cott, chairman, Washington County Rural 
Development Committee, and farmer-busi- 
nessman. “Interagency report was favorable. 
Steps have since been taken to develop the 
area. We hope to turn it into the finest 
fishing, hunting, and recreation area in Flor- 
ida,” continued Mr. Prescott, who is also 
chairman of Washington County Improve- 
ment Authority, created by the State legis- 
lature to handle legal aspects of the develop- 
ment of the area, 

“Key to developing Deadening Lakes area,“ 
observed Mr, Prescott, ‘is to be able to flood 
and drain it at will. In low-water period, 
food for ducks could be planted and grown 
between March 1 and November 1,” added 
Mr. Prescott. “Between November and 
March 1, area would be flooded 3 to 4 feet 
to attract ducks. This type of management 
could make this one of the largest duck- 
wintering areas in the southeast. 

“To control water level, we propose to dig 
a three-quarter mile diversion canal (see 
map) [not printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 

, from Econfina Creek to Porter Lake, 
located in the northeastern corner of Dead- 
ening Lakes area. Water flowing in the lake 
would cause it to rise and flood low, flat bot- 
toms. The small drainage ditch (at lower 
end of area) which flows Into Econfina Creek 
would have to be enlarged so water would 
drain rapidly,” observed Mr. Prescott. “A 
dam must be built across ditch to control 
water level. Estimated cost for canal, drain- 
age, and dam is about $225,000. 

“There are many problems to lick before 
the project Is completed. Funds must be 
obtained, rights to flood property must be 
nailed down, and a State park is needed be- 
tween Econfina Creek and Porter Lake,” 
concluded Mr. Prescott, who feels this almost 
worthless area will eventually become Wash- 
ington County’s pot of gold. 


The Turkish National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monda$, May 21, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to acquaint the Members of this House 
with the success of Turkey’s national 
lottery. 

In 1961 the total revenues from the 
lottery were over $8 million. After 
prizes and general expenses, $3.4 million 
was transferred to the Turkish treasury. 

For some time, the Turkish national 
lottery provided the funds for the budget 
of the Turkish Air Force. These lottery 
revenues are now simply included in 
general budget revenues without being 
specifically earmarked. 
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Mr. Speaker, the concept of a national 
lottery has gained happy and profitable 
acceptance in Turkey. If only we could 
retreat from hypocrisy and act with the 
wisdom of most of our foreign friends, 
we, too, could enjoy a better life. A 
national lottery in America could pro- 
duce over $10 billion a year in new reve- 
nue which could be used to keep taxes 
down while at the same time reduce our 
ever-increasing national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not about time that 
we caught on to the fiscal facts of life? 


The Estes Mess 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
imperative that every facet of the Estes 
mess be exposed. There is no question 
that Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
either naively or through ignorance of 
the situation stated recently that the 
Estes mess had been “blown all out of 
proportion to it’s importance.” 

The only way to find the proportion is 
to have a fearless investigation. The 
New York Herald Tribune and Newsday, 
both of May 17, forcefully state edi- 
torally what must be done to insure 
confidence in our Government. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
May 17, 1962] 
IN THE BALLOONING Estes Mrss— Tun Facrs 
Carcu Up WITH FREEMAN 


When Orville Freeman dismissed former 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture James T. 
Ralph he must have regretted having said’ 
that the Billie Sol Estes mess had been “bal- 
looned all out of proportion to its import- 
ance.” And he must have also regretted 
his naive statement that the Texas tycoon 
has been treated just like any other cotton- 
growing entrepreneur despite favors show- 
ered on Federal officials. 

In short, the facts of the Estes scandal 
are catching up with Mr. Freeman. His 
sacking of a high official is admission 
enough that there is more, much more, to 
get excited about than the Secretary of 
Agriculture was willing to admit at his re- 
cent press conference. 

Notable in this week's developments has 
been the tendency for political cloud banks 
to blur the facts. In place of any show of 
Presidential anger over What's been going 
on was warm Presidential praise for Mr. 
Freeman: “No one speaks for American 
agriculture today with more confidence or 
authority than Secretary Freeman, who is 
entrusted with the important and difficult 
task of guiding our agriculture into the 
new economy of abundance which its own 
productivity has created.” 

On the Republican side and, we submit, 
more to the point, were the remarks by 
Senator Jonn G. Town, of Texas, who called 
for Mr. Freeman's resignation because 
“demonstrated indifference, unconcern and 
defensive attitudes toward scandals already 
uncovered * * * have definitely destroyed 
confidence in the Agriculture Department.” 

Poking through the polemics of those who 
are at least in part politically motivated, 
the facts are that four Government officials 
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have either resigned or been dismissed in 
the wake of State and Federal indictments 
for fraud against Estes. 

Besides Dr. Ralph the departed include 
William E. Morris, a former Ralph assistant; 
Emery E. Jacobs, deputy administrator of 
the Stabilization and Conservation Service; 
and Jerry R. Holleman, an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

What damages public confidence the most 
is the make-believe attitude of administra- 
tion officials who Insist that money given by, 
or favors granted by Estes can be com- 
pletely divorced from the possibility of 
favoritism in return. With consummate im- 
pudence Mr. Holleman said his receipt of 
$1,000 from Estes was “a personal matter,” a 
statement we would like to think is incom- 
patible with the moral standards of the 
Kennedy administration. 

In an equally inexplicable performance, 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, of Texas admits 
receiving $1,700 from Estes as a contribution 
to his radio programing expenses. He too 
wants us to believe “there were no strings 
attached to these contributions.’ Tech- 
nically, of course, we are sure he is right, 
but once again there is the question of 
moral obligation that should not be ignored. 

Congressional investigators are in action, 
and sooner or later all the ramifications of 
this can-of-worms corruption will be 
brought into the sunlight. But in view of 
the fact that four officials have already 
fallen or been shoved from their desks, and 
in view of the diaphanous nature of their 
excuses and explanations, the public has a 
right to expect less of a defensive and more 
of an aggressive attitude from the ad- 
ministration. 

Let the facts decide whether Mr. Freeman 
merits the Presidential blessing bestowed 
upon him. Let the facts decide whether 
the Estes balloon is bloated with nothing 
but political hot air. 

This is precisely what will happen if 
Senator JohN L. McOLELLAN, who will start 
hearings shortly, lives up to his reputation 
as a fearless investigator. 

[From Newsday, May 17, 1962] 
Tue Estes MESS 


The collapsing empire of Billie Sol Estes— 
big wheeler-dealer with the Department of 
Agriculture—continues to drag new Federal 
employees into the mire. Four men have 
now been retired. The most recent is former 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture James T. 
Ralph, accused of making personal phone 
calls on Estes’ credit card, as well as of ac- 
cepting something more than $500 in new 
suits and shoes from him. In addition, two 
men have died, both probable suicides. 
Estes, in his attempt to corner the fertilizer 
market in west Texas, is accused of fraud 
running into the millions of dollars, It's 
well to remember that the offenses com- 
plained of did not occur during the Kennedy 
administration, except marginally but rather 
during the closing year of the Elsenhower 
administration. The best that can be said of 
his favors is that they were bestowed in a 
bipartisan fashion. Senator RALPH Yarsor- 
oucH, Democrat, of Texas, admits accepting 
$1,700 from Estes to help pay expenses for 
the weekly radio report he broadcasts to his 
constituents. 

So the issue here comes down to two ques- 
tions: 

1. Why has Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man been dragging his feet so palpably in 
this Investigation? 

2. What is it about Federal service that 
makes Government employees so vulnerable 
to subornation and some elective officials so 
willing to accept contributions without care- 
fully examining their source? 

As to Freeman, the volume of complaints 
has now reached so high a decibel point that 
President Kennedy has found it necessary to 
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issue a strong statement of endorsement and 
faith. Freeman is an honest man but in the 
Estes case he has moved so slowly as to raise 
suspicions of a coverup. 

Have all the facts been brought to light as 
promptly as they have been discovered? Are 
there other influential politicians mixed up 
in the mess? If so Freeman has an obliga- 
tion to the President who appointed him to 
get these facts out in the open. If he dallies, 
he may eventually lose sò much public faith 
that the President has to replace him, excel- 
lent though his past record has been. 

The answer to the second question is more 
abstract. There have been a series of messes 
in Washington—multiple under Harry Tru- 
man, and involving Sherman Adams under 
Dwight Eisenhower. Now this one. Does 
high living and high socializing dull the con- 
science of our public servants? Has govern- 
ment become so big that supervision has 
lagged behind? If so, it is up to the Presi- 
dent to take a tough stand. The phrase 
“clean as a hound's tooth” is as good now 
as it was when Ike enunciated it. The point 
is, cleanness in government needs to be en- 
forced—not just talked about. 


Michigan: First in Freeways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, a 
dynamic Michigan Marching Forward“ 
is the theme of this year’s Michigan 
Week, May 20 to 26. 

It is a time when all of us stop to take 
a positive look at Michigan and see the 
advantages for industry, recreation, and 
pleasant living that she offers her citi- 
zens and visitors. 

One of the keys to Michigan’s growth 
has been her extensive network of mod- 
ern highways. It is this system that 
has been a plus factor in bringing man 
and materials together for production 
and furnishing easy access to markets 
all over the Nation. 

It is this system that brings people 
from all over the Nation into Michigan 
to enjoy the wonders of the many rec- 
reational and vacation pleasures she has 
to offer. 

And it is this same system that brings 
large numbers of students to Michigan 
to take advantage of the educational 
opportunities that are provided by our 
70 colleges and universities and many 
technical schools and research centers. 

It seems only fitting therefore, that 
this same week, when we try to focus 
the attention of the country on Mich- 
igan’s assets, that the President has also 
proclaimed the week of May 20 to 26, 
National Highway Week of 1962. 

The slogan of the Michigan State 
Highway Department is that good roads 
mean more jobs for workers, more prof- 
its for business, more income for farm- 
ers, more visitors to tourist areas and a 
better State for everyone. 

At this time I would like to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp some mate- 
rial that testifies to the fact that our 
State which is No, 1 in so many areas 
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has also jumped to the lead position a5 

the Nation’s top builder of interstate 

routes, 

MICHIGAN: Fmst IN FREEWAYS—MICHIGAN 
JUMPS INTO THE LEAD POSITION as THE Na- 
TION’'sS Tor BUILDER OF INTERSTATE ROUTES 

(By Erik Pierce) = 

Texans traditionally have a fondness for 
bragging about both themselves and their 
home State—biggest, fastest, longest, best, 
most, etc. But the Lone Star State's ex- 
traordinary qualities are being undermi 
of late. 

The admission of mammoth Alaska, for 
example, squelched Texas’ claim as the larg” 
est State. And our own State is getting into 
the act now. For 2 consecutive years * 
igan has led the Nation in interstate freeway 
construction while Texas has run 
In 1961 alone, according to the Bureau of 
Public Roads, Michigan awarded contracts 
for building 182 miles of interstate high- 
way. Texas ranked behind with 107 miles. 

Furthermore, says State Highway Oom- 
missioner John C. Mackie, “Despite poof 
construction weather and other factors, 
Michigan completed more miles of freeway 
in 1961 than in any previous year.” 

A record 238 miles of the new divided, 
limited-access highway were opened to traf- 
fic last year, compared to 175 miles in 1960. 
This means that motorists are now driving 
on more than 800 miles of freeway that con- 
nect 12 of Michigan's largest cities, or, notes 
Mackie, “nearly 8 times more than we 
in use less than 5 years ago.” 

Nor does Michigan's roadbuilding pace ap- 
pear to be slackening. In 1961, work began 
on nearly $220 million worth of highway 
projects and another $200 million is expec 


to be spent in 1962. By year's end, the de- 


partment Mackle heads will have expend 
more than a billion dollars in State and Fed- 
eral funds on a highway program that 

in 1957. 

What have Michigan motorists got for 
their money? (It is your money, you know, 
coming primarily from the gasoline 
weight taxes.) 

For one thing, Michigan has within its 
boundaries the Nation's longest continuous 
stretch of toll-free interstate highway—I-9* 
which now runs 215 miles from Harper 
Woods, on Detroit's East Side, to the village 
of Sawyer on Lake Michigan. Only 9 miles 
of this freeway remain to be opened before 
it is complete to its terminus at New Buffalo. 
near the Indiana Hne. 

Construction of the 330-mile Ohio- to- 
Mackinac Bridge Freeway passed the two" 
thirds mark in 1961, with more than of 
miles open to traffic. Nearly 190 miles 
the route—a combination of four super = 
ways, U.S. 23, U.S, 10, U.S. 27, and -75— 
are continuous. This section, which 
northerly from just north of Brighton to the 
village of Waters in Otsego County, byp d 
Flint, Saginaw, Bay City, Midland, Clare, an 
Grayling. The remaining 75 miles which bë- 
gin at the State line near Sylvania, Ohio, are 
set for completion this year. 

The third major cross-State irféeway, be- 
tween Detroit and Muskegon, is likewisë 
nearing completion and should be entirely 
open to traffic by the end of 1962. Already 
the freeway is in use from downtown Mus- 
kegon around Grand Rapids and on east- 
ward 86 miles to near the western ou 
of Lansing. All that awaits completion 
the bypass of Lansing and extension of the 
freeway to near Brighton and a connection 
with the Brighton bypass, The 170-mile 
route is a combination of two interstaté 
freeways, I-96 from Detroit to Grand Rapids 
and I-196 from Grand Rapids to Muskego”: 

But the new interstate freeways are D 
the only roads where drivers can see evi 2 
of Michigan’s leadership in the highway con 
struction field. 
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Last year the final link in the 46-mile 
-to-Flint Freeway (M-78), was 
opened, giving relief to the heavy traffic 
Pressure constantly moving between two of 
Outstate Michigan's largest cities. Eventu- 
ally, this express-type highway will bypass 
Lansing, carrying motorists on southwesterly 
to hook up with a future interstate route 
Rear Marshall. 

Driving north from Lansing, motorists now 
can travel all but nonstop on the new US. 
27 expressway as far as Clare, a distance of 
85 miles. (Only a traffic light at the inter- 
Section of M-21 at St. Johns precludes mak- 
ing the route entirely nonstop.) At Clare, 
the motorist can pick up the new I-75— 
Part of the Ohio-to-Mackinac freeway—and 
Continue on 77.7 miles northward to 75's 
Present terminus at Waters. 

Farther west, an important freeway link- 
ing Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo is cur- 
rently in the final stages of construction. 
Forty-five miles of the 65-mile U.S, 131 ex- 
Pressway are already open to traffic with an 
Additional 16 miles under construction. 
Only the 4-mile bypass of Kalamazoo re- 
Mains to be placed under contract before 
the route is completed or in the building 
Stage between Grand Rapids and Three 
Rivers. 

In the Upper Peninsula, the 50-mile St. 

~to-the-Soo Freeway (I-75) is more 
than 50 percent complete or under construc- 
tion. The final 23 miles will be placed under 
Contract by May and the entire route should 
be open by the end of next year. 

New freeway construction is not limited 
to outstate Michigan, as thousands of De- 
troit-area motorists can tell you. Detroit 
now has more than 25 miles of expressway 
Open within its city limits, most of it con- 
sisting of the now-familiar Lodge and Ford 
Freeways. 

But coursing up the western edge of the 
city is the new 13-mile Southfield Freeway, 
Which starts near present I-94 in Allen Park 
and runs northward to Northwestern High- 
Way in Oakland County. Nearly 4 miles of 
the freeway are already open to traffic, from 

rd Road to Fullerton just south of School- 
Craft, which includes a huge $1,600,000 
Cloverleaf interchange at Ford Road. More 

half of the freeway is now under con- 
Struction, and contracts for the rest of the 
Toute are scheduled to be awarded this year. 
entire freeway should be completed and 
Open to traffic by 1964. 
In addition, progress on the new Walter 
Chrysler Freeway, which starts on the 
fast side of downtown Detroit and eventu- 
Ally will run north along the route of pres- 
ent Oakland Avenue to 8-Mile Road, has 
reached the 3.5-mile mark, although none is 
as yet open to traffic, 

One of the most expensive urban freeways 
erer to be placed under construction, the 
$108 million Chrysler requires extensive 
demolition work, since its route passes 
through heavily-populated industrial and 
Commercial areas. An interchange with the 
Ford Freeway, for example, will cost an esti- 
Mated $15 million, while a second inter- 
Change with the future Fisher Freeway car- 
Ties a $6,700,000 pricetag. 

The nearly 4 miles of the Chrysler, from 
Jefferson to the Ford Freeway, should be 
Opened to traffic by 1963, with the entire 
d- mile route open by 1967. - 

Extension of Detroit's Lodge Freeway from 
its present end near Wyoming and Fenkell 
is aiso moving forward, with 3.2 miles under 
Construction along the present route of 
James Couzens. The extension, a depressed- 
type freeway with partially overhanging serv- 
ice drives, should be complete to 8-Mile Road 
by 1964. 

North of the Motor City, the new 111%- 

Road Freeway (I-696) is under con- 
Struction from an interchange with present 
1-96 (Farmington-Brighton Freeway) near 
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Novi, east 8 miles to the intersection of 
Northwestern Highway and Telegraph Road 
(U.S. 24). This section of freeway; which 
eventually will slice past Detroit to I-94, is 
set for completion by late next year. 

All in all, Detroit and Michigan motorists 
have one of the country’s finest networks 
of modern freeways on which to travel, and 
the picture should look eyen better in the 
months and years to come, 


The Place of Magazines in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day evening, May 15, I along with many 
of my colleagues had the_pleasure of 
hearing a very inspiring address deliv- 
ered by Edward Weeks, editor of the At- 
lantic magazine, at the Magazine Edi- 
tors Conference held in Washington last 
week. I thought the message was very 
timely, and, indeed, we must keep the 
truth marching on. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Weeks’ address: 

THE PLACE OF MAGAZINES IN AMERICA 

(By Edwards Weeks) 

Back in the early 1920's I found myself 
caught up in a series of unpremeditated 
arguments with the man who was destined 
to be my father-in-law. There is, as you all 
know, a natural antipathy between the 
father of a girl and the young man who is 
threatening to take her away. In some 
families the amenities are preserved; in my 
case the hostility was outspoken, My op- 
ponent was a successful New York architect 
whose firm had just completed the Grand 
Central Terminal and a vast assortment of 
buildings on Park Avenue. “Unkie,” as I 
came to call him, was a profound believer in 
the immortality of steel, marble, and ce- 
ment, and a profound disbellever in the 
printed word. He was also profane and hard 
of hearing. Don't be a damn fool,” he 
used to shout at me over the prostrate bod- 
ies of the women present. Don't think of 
going into publishing. Books and maga- 
wines are at a dead end. People are too 
busy dancing, motoring, going to movies, 
listening to the radio. They will never have 
time for reading again. Get into something 
safe like banking or real estate,” 

“Who do you think 1s reading Main 
Street?“ I used to shout back at him. But 
“Unkie didn't know or care. He had never 
heard of Sinclair Lewis. In fact, the only 
book I ever caught Unkie“ reading during 
our rivalry was entitled “The Memoirs of 
Daisy, the Pringess of Pless,” and he had 
known Daisy in her salad days. 

Funny how a feud like that lingers on in 
the mind after all these years: Arguing 
with your father-in-law is, I guess, a little 
like testifying before Congress; you never 
have the last word, you never really say 
things as conclusively as you intend, Unkie 
lived long enough to see me made editor of 
the Atlantic in 1938, and I think he took 
some small consolation in that; he never lost 
his skepticism, but if my magazine foun- 
dered, at least I would do my drowning on 
the bridge. In my heart, of course, I keep 
on arguing with him as we do with those 
seniors who have made us bite on granite. 
“Unkie,” I say, “here I am still at it after 
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37 years. And what do you know—in 1961 
American readers bought 390 million copies 
of paperback books and 4% billion copies of 
our national magazines. Unkle, can you 
hear?” 

But getting back to that feud. Not only 
did I persist in publishing, but I was reck- 
less enough to take an editorial job in 
Boston. “For God's sake, why Boston?” 
asked Unkie. “When you lose a job in 
Boston, nobody wants you.“ The Atlantic 
when I joined it in January 1924 was a 
small business with a famous tradition go- 
ing back to the days when Boston thought 
of itself as the hub of the universe. We 


nad an editorial staff of three—I was the 


third—and we had one proofreader. We 
kept our manuscripts in tin breadboxes 
marked Today,“ “Yesterday,” and “The 
Abyss of Time.” We never had an editorial 
conference; the decisions were all made by 
the editor in private. And yet this home- 
made sheet which once had a monopoly of 
the best writers in North America—Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Longfellow, Hawthorne, and 
Whittier, all living close by in Concord, 
Salem, and Cambridge—this little monthly 
was still able to change American taste and 
thinking. 

Let me give you two examples. In 1926 
when I was the first reader, the Atlantic ac- 
cepted a slugging, sweaty short story from 
an unknown writer then living in Paris. 
His name was Ernest Hemingway and his 
story entitled “Fifty Grand” was about a 
middleweight champion who, while training 
to defend his title, was offered $50,000 by 
the gamblers to throw the fight. We knew 
that this was rugged, brilliant writing; we 
had no way of knowing that the manuscript 
had already been rejected by four other mag- 
azines. This was Hemingway's first story to 
appear in any national magazine, and when 
we printed it, we—and Hemingway—began 
to change American taste. 

In the following autumn of 1927 it be- 
came apparent that Gov. Al Smith would 
run for the Presidency, if nominated. Now 
there was a New York lawyer who kept pro- 
claiming that Governor Smith was really not 
eligible for the highest office—that it was 
one thing to be Governor of New York, but 
quite another to be President—and that as 
a good Catholic—if he were elected—he 
would come into the White House with a 
divided allegiance. So we encouraged the 
lawyer to put his doubts in writing and 
then—and this was harder—we persuaded Al 
Smith to reply. His article which he wrote 
with the aid of Judge Proskauer and Father 
Duffy, arid which we published under the 
title of “Catholic and Patriot,” stand today 
as the final conciliatory statement on that 
once-divisive issue. The religious prejudice 
was so intense at the time and the Gover- 
nor’s article was thought to be such a hot 
potato that a copy of it was actually stolen 
from our press by an unscrupulous Boston 
newspaper who rushed it into print. We 
made them pay us $20,000 for breaking our 
copyright, but the main point I want you 
to remember is that we made news with a 
ringing affirmation which stands unchal- 
lenged. 

As we look back today it Is clear that the 
1920's were as tranquil as a cup of tea; we 
shall never know such national tranquillity 
again. We had turned our backs on the 
League of Nations. We had agreed to scrap 
our magnificent fleet. We did not believe 
that the Fascists in Italy or the runaway 
inflation in Germany could possibly affect 
us. All we had left to argue about was pro- 
hibition—and how to break it; the alarming 
behavior of flaming youth, and that question 
which was more novel then than now, “Shall 
I divorce my wife?” : 

But in the midst of this domestic seren- 
ity the American reading habits were chang- 
ing. The habits of the American reader are 
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one of the most powerful and underrated 
forces in this country. When you hear that 
a famous magazine has died, remove your 
hat for a moment of silence—and then look 
about for the magazine that has crowded it 
out. It is the readers who force these 
changes, and what they want is something 
that is fresher and that comes closer to their 
interests. 

Listen. In the spring of 1922 DeWitt 
Wallace launches quietly, the Reader's 
Digest which was destined to enter more 
households here and the world over than 
any other periodical in our history. In the 
spring of 1923 Briton Hadden and Henry 
Luce bring in Time, which gave my genera- 
tion, the veterans of the First World War, 
the alert national and international jour- 
nalism we were hungry for. In the spring of 
1925, Harold Ross, a genius at editing, intro- 
duces the New Yorker. These are the beacons 
which keep springing up, through the de- 
pression and after. In 1930 Fortune gives 
big business the chance to take off its hat 
and tell its right name. In 1937 Life and 
Look make us aware, graphically, sometimes 
brutally, sometimes tenderly, of how the 
other half lives. It should be added that 
with its superb color pages Life has helped 
to educate the country in its appreciation 
of the fine arts. At the end of the Second 
World War when the Negro was making his 
breakthrough in many fields—baseball, pro- 
fessional employment, teaching at mixed 
colleges—it is significant that a Negro editor, 
John H. Johnson, should begin publishing 
in Chicago the most important of what has 
now become a quartet of successful maga- 
zines. Ebony is owned and operated by 
Negroes; it has mirrored the brighter side of 
Negro life, highlighted his achievement and 
success under democracy, and has greatly 
improved this country’s image in its relations 
with the Afro-Asian nations. In May 1948 
a brilliant young editor named Gerard Piel 
takes the Scientific American out of a used 
car lot and builds for it a brand new motor. 
He realized that for the first time in our 
civilization the layman and the specialist 
would need to share a deepening interest in 
science. I don’t know if Scientific Ameri- 
can sends a complimentary subscription to 
the Kremlin, but I do know that Messrs. 
Stalin and Khrushchev have done more to 
increase its circulation than any amount of 
third-class postage appeals. And then in 
1954 James Parton designs his handsome, 
cloth-bound American Heritage for a reader- 
ship which was hungry to know more about 
our history and the great Americans who 
had carried us through racking decisions 
of the past. 

You will have noticed how often my 

emphasis has fallen on nonfiction rather 
than on fiction. As a people, we have ma- 
tured very rapidly under our responsibilities 
as leaders of the West. Spurred by the 
anxiety of this atomic age, what American 
readers are looking for is more light and 
leading, more knowledge, more ideas, and 
the bracing philosophy that comes for blog- 
raphy and history. One hears the theory 
occasionally that a magazine is the product 
of its times. When the times are serene as 
they were in the 1920's, you have a fat cat 
like the old American magazine which was 
bulit on the Horatio Alger formula and 
which prospered for a time with its tales 
of how old so-and-so went up the ladder of 
success and became president of the com- 
pany. Those were the days when the name 
of Jeffrey Farnol or Zane Grey or Harold 
Bell Wright on the cover of a fiction maga- 
gine would sell a million or two copies on 
the newsstand. But the reading habits, as 
I have said, are a powerful force and they 
have changed. The magazines of greatest 
influence today are the magazines of ideas, 
of facts. The Saturday Evening Post 
marked the change when they began to 
Play down their serials and play up the 
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adventures of the mind, I have just re- 
turned from a long visit to Yugoslavia and 
it was interesting to see that the European 
editions of Time and Newsweek were on sale 
in the kiosks of Belgrade. The air editions 
of Time, Newsweek, and U.S. News & World 
Report, yes, even the Atlantic and Harper's 
are studied in every foreign chancellery. 
They are studied for our opinions and for 
every indication of our planning. Never 
before have American magazines had such 
an impact abroad. 

One editor, one magazine, the old but 
magic formula. You have just heard Mike 
Cowles telling of his encounter with Mr. 
Khrushchey. Mike has been going after his 
own copy ever since he founded Look; 20 
years ago it was Mike who flew with Wendell 
Willkie in their historic survey of one world. 
One editor, one magazine. In his first 5 
years as editor of the New Yorker, Harold 
Ross brought together these star contribu- 
tors: James Thurber, Peter Arno, Clarence 
Day, E. B. White, and Wolcott Gibbs—how 
could you beat it? When I think of Dewitt 
Wallace of the Reader's Digest, I always see 
his wife, Lila, in the background—there are 
times when it is hard to tell which is the 
better half editorially. In 1934 DeWitt was 
talking casually with a garageman in Ar- 
monk Village, N.Y., and the mechanic 
straightened him up by asking if he had 
any idea of the murder that was being com- 
mitted on our highways every day. DeWitt 
went home and brooded, and the article 
that emerged from that conversation, “And 
Sudden Death” by J. C. Furnas, did more 
to arouse this country to the horror of wild 
driving than anything in print before. And 
watch this double play. Fortune picks up 
the idea and drives it home by saying that 
the only safe road is a divided highway. The 
Merritt Parkway was then on blueprints, 
and it becomes our first big divided highway. 

In the early twenties, George S. Hecht, 
who had edited the best undergraduate 
magazine at Cornell, was returning from 
Europe. One of his shipboard companions 
was a woman who confided to him what a 
mess she had made bringing up her children. 
George had intended to go into publishing; 
now he had his incentive. Parents maga- 
zine was what he called his baby, and today 
with its millions of readers and with the 
educative influence of the Parents Institute, 
George reckons that his magazine has guided 
the rearing of more than 50 million chil- 
dren. One editor, one magazine—but what 
a grandfather. 

All editors have Insomnia, They read late, 
and they know that the factory of the mind 
never stops working. When I lle awake 
between 3 and 4 what I think about nat- 
urally is the Atlantic, not one of the giants 
I've been talking about, but a small inde- 
pendent which has been generating ideas 
and good literature for over a century. I 
have devoted 37 years to the Atlantic, and 
under my editorship the circulation has 
tripled. Naturally I expect it to live. I 
think of the other little fellows who have 
been generating big ideas—Jack Fischer of 
Harper’s, Norman Cousins of the Saturday 
Review, Max Ascoli of the Reporter, Com- 
mentary, the Commonweal, the National 
Review, the Nation, the Partisan Review. 
Our influence is far greater than our num- 
bers. I know that, and I know on what a 
small marign we all operate. We live on our 
courage and by our discoveries and with the 
bellef that the free competition of ideas has 
made this Republic the audacious country 
that it is. 

In the great days of Rome the gladiators, 
as they lined up in the arena, would face the 
Emperor and lowering their swords would 
cry, “Hail, Caesar, we who are about to die 
salute you"—morituri te salutamus. Upon 
that Roman image I want to superimpose 
an American scene closer to home. In 1861 
Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, with 
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some friends of his from Boston paid a visit 
to an Army camp on the outskirts of Wash- 
ington. General McClellan put on a review 
for them in the late afternoon, and he also 
insisted that the Governor’s party dine with 
him and spend the night in the guest tents. 
One of the women, a Boston housewife, was 
too stirred to sleep, so she lit the candle by 
the camp bed, and to the rhythm of “John 
Brown’s Body,” to the rhythm of the march- 
ing feet she began to compose a When 
she got back to Boston, Julia Ward Howe 
sent her poem to the Atlantic and we paid 
her $4 for it. We printed it under the title, 


“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” You know 

how it begins: 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord; 


He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his 
terrible swift sword. 

His truth is marching on.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, we must keep that 
truth marching on. ; 


Get Rid of Money Quiz Kids 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
economic theories of some of the White 
House advisers have some of us worried. 

Our economy is in a dangerous posi- 
tion and our flight of gold is increasing. 
Strong, but important, words are 
in Henry J. Taylor’s column which ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News. 
May 17, 1962. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I submit 
Mr. Taylor's column on “J.F.K, Is Wrong 
on Gold.” 

JFK. Is Wronc on GOLD 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

In the world’s cold, slow-motion appraisal 
of what is happening here, away goes m 
of the Nation’s gold—nearly $1 billion more 
since the President first announced his pro- 


grams. 

The President can stop this, and the world 
catastrophe it implies. But he can neve! 
never stop it so long as he keeps his present 
White House advisers and believes as he 
does. Their crystal ball is kaput. 

On May 9, after dropping week by week. 
our gold reserve fell to another 22-year 10W- 
Instead of improving the grave gold problem 
he inherited, the President has turned it into 
a gold crisis. And gold withdrawals, follow- 
ing Mr, Kennedy’s tragic smash at business 
confidence by his methods in the steel affair 
now drop our reserves to less than $16 
billion. - 

Even so, and hardly known to the public 
because it is obscured by economic jargo™ 
not one penny at Fort Knox any longer be- 
longs to the United States. We owe for- 
eigners every ounce of it—and $1.5 billion 
besides—in $18 billion net short-term 
claims, payable in gold. Our entire cur 
rency reserve required by law (811.5 billion): 
our free gold, and more, is mortgaged to 
world creditors now calling on us steadily 
to pay them in gold as they see our dollars 
become dollarettes. 

There will be rallies, but by common con“ 
sent our monetary stopgaps are merely tac“ 
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tical and the required U.S. correctives also 
go far beyond increasing America’s exports. 

The worldwide doubt about the dollar 
Can be overcome only by a balanced budget, 
& favorable balance of international pay- 
ments, and a systematic reduction in the 
national debt. The U.S. Treasury is merely 
a cash register. Its officials have no control 
over international confidence if the Nation's 
boss takes more money out of the till than 
the people put in. 

Nevertheless, the White House advisers 
are all cut out of the same cloth and here 
enters Prof, Walter W. Heller, Chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
Visors, busting onto the Nation's TV screens. 

Is Dr. Heller concerned about how wisely 
he and the President are tackling things? 
Not at all. Gleeful as a Boy Scout at a 
jamboree, Dr. Heller explained that, in fact, 
“the Government isn’t spending enough.” 
“The budget does not need balancing,” he 
Stated. This danger, along with the national 
debt, is a “myth.” As for the interest bur- 
den, oh, well, “We're rich." Who is rich? 

If I were this man's butcher he'd be on a 
cod, basis with me tomorrow morning. 

Dr, Heller has been dead wrong on every 
Major financial calculation he has made 
Since he entered the White House, as has 
likewise the President himself. Thus, Mr. 
Kennedy wili earn the profound thanks of 
Our great Nation and the free world by aban- 
doning such White House advisers and mak- 
ing the hard turn to thrift and prudence 
that the world demands if he is to save our 
dollar. 

For the chips are down, Our jobs, our 
savings, sustenance and the Nation's security 
are at stake. On the record, the President 

no right to bet America on quiz kids 
Who repeatedly flunk the quiz. 


Secretary Rusk, in Addressing Tennes- 
see Symposium on Government and 
World Crisis, Presented a Six-Point 
Program To Achieve a Peaceful World 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Dean Rusk, Secretary of State, re- 
cently addressed the third annual Uni- 
Versity of Tennessee Symposium, on Gov- 
ernment and World Crisis, which marked 
the 20th anniversary of the department 
of political science at the university. 

We Tennesseans were very pleased to 
have Secretary Rusk in our great State 
and in particular to address this im- 
Portant symposium. 

Mr, Speaker, Secretary Rusk used as 
his theme the goal which he states we, 
85 a nation, are seeking to achieve A 
World Community of Free and Inde- 
Pendent Nations Living at Peace.” 

He pointed out the great contributions 
Made toward fulfilling this aim by the 
Breat Tennessean, my predecessor in 
Congress and Rusk’s predecessor as Sec- 
retary of State, Judge Cordell Hull. 

Elaborating on Secretary Hull's ideas 
and policies which led to the good neigh- 

Policy with Latin America and to the 
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creation of the United Nations, Secretary 
Rusk presented a six-point program to 
help achieve a peaceful world community 
of free and independent states. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this speech will 
be of great interest to my colleagues and 
others and under unanimous consent I 
insert Mr. Rusk’s remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

A Woru) COMMUNITY or Free AND INDE- 
PENDENT NATIONS LIVING AT PEACE 


(By the Honorable Dean Rusk) 


Governor Ellington, President Holt, Pro- 
fessor Greene, distinguished visitors, mem- 
bers, and friends of the University of Ten- 
nessee, Ít is a great personal pleasure for 
me to be at the University of Tennessee for 
your symposium to mark the 20th anniver- 
sary of your department of political science. 
As you may know, I was by profession a 
teacher of political sclence—though some of 
my colleagues may consider me something of 
a fugitive who has fallen from grace. When 
I left a department of political science to 
join the Army it was with every intention 
of returning. That was 22 years ago. Some 
day I shall yet get back. 

The service your own department of politi- 
cal science has rendered during this period 
deserves the thanks of the Nation as well as 
all Tennesseans. It has fulfilled its role by 
helping to prepare thousands of students 
to become more understanding and effective 
citizens in an increasingly complex world. 
Its graduate program is training teachers 
needed in classrooms throughout the Nation. 
It has gone beyond these traditional services; 
through its bureau of public administration 
and municipal technical advisory service, 
it provides a wide range of skilled profes- 
sional help to State, county, and city gov- 
ernments. 

The department has added to these inval- 
uable domestic services a pioneering service 
abroad as the first American institution to 
provide technical assistance in public ad- 
ministration to Latin American governments 
as part of the US. foreign aid program. 
Training in public administration is a 
fundamental need in many developing na- 
tions; the work done by this university in 
Panama and Bolivia helps to show the way 
for the expanded effort to come as part of 
the Alliance for Progresss. 

The theme of your symposium is Gov- 
ernment and World Crisis.” You have heard 
distinguished addresses on the meaning of 
our democratic government, the role which 
the United Nations may play in economic 
development, and the hopes for the Alliance 
for Progress. Perhaps I can contribute some- 
thing by discussing the great revolutionary 
forces which are at work in our era, the 
crises which they generate, and the central 
goal which we seek to achieve—a world com- 
munity of free and independent nations liv- 
ing at peace, 

This theme is particularly appropriate at 
this place and time because two Southern 
statesmen did more than most to shape our 
modern concept of such a world community. 
I think especially of Cordell Hull, of Ten- 
nessee, and George Marshall, of Virginia. 

That great Tennessean in a long life of 
magnificent service personally initiated 
many of the fundamental policies which now 
guide the course of our country and the 
world toward the creation of the community 
of free nations. He was the great proponent 
of the Good Neighbor policy with Latin 
America. He was the apostle of freer and 
expanding trade. He was the Father of the 
United Nations and the architect of the 
structure of nonpartisan support for it and 
for the fundamentals of our foreign policy. 
He was, with George Marshall, a deserving 
recipient of the Nobel Prize for Peace. 
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I. THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 


We live in an era when tremendous, often 
conflicting, forces are pressing for change. 

Among these is the force of scientific 
knowledge, expanding in a progression of 
endless and breathtaking momentum. We 
are learning at one and the same time the 
secrets of the more abundant life and of a 
more immediate destruction. For the first 
time in human history there is the possi- 
bility that the world can provide adequate 
resources to feed, house, and educate its 
people and to maintain their health and wel- 
fare. Yet this same science has brought 
about a radical change in the destructive po- 
tential of military weapons—with the power 
of offensive nuclear weapons for the present 
far outstripping the defensive. 

Against this background of scientific 
change there are at work three other forces 
of revolutionary power whose interplay de- 
termines that we live in an era of recurring 
crisis. 

The first and oldest of these is the revolu- 
tion of freedom. It is our own revolution. 
It is, I believe, without question the 
strongest political force in the world today. 

Its concept is magnificently simple. It 
was stated by Thomas Jefferson with an elo- 
quence which will never die: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: That all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among them are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the cossent of the governed; that, whenever 
any form of government becomes destruc- 
tive of those ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish It, and to institute 
& hew government, laying its foundations on 
such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness.” 

These words declare the fundamental basis 
of the community of free nations. It is our 
belief that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
that it is the right of each people, in estab- 
lishing their government, to do so in such 
form as to them seems most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness. 

Although Jefferson’s language was in the 
mainstream of centuries of Western thought, 
aspiration, and experience, it has meaning 
in every quarter of the globe—on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain—and it converges with 
canons developed independently out of the 
history and culture of non-Western socie- 
ties. We should never let ourselves believe 
that the thrust for human freedom is a pe- 
culiar creation and concern of the West. 

The revolution of freedom confronts the 
second great force at work today—the 
counterrevolution of coercion. Its purpose 
is to destroy freedom. It does not concede 
the existence of unalienable rights, Its gov- 
ernment is not based upon the consent of 
the governed but upon the will and force 
of the governing. It does not concede the 
right of each people to choose their own 
form of government, but is determined to 
impose a monolithic form, based on a his- 
torical dogma enshrined as doctrine. 

The leaders of international communism 
are not content to rely on their faith in the 
inevitability of its victory. They know that 
what they want must be achieved against 
the will of the majority and that tight con- 
spiratorial organizations must substitute for 
popular support if they are to win. 

In 40 years they have expanded their 
power from a small revolutionary party in 
Russia to control by force of all or parts 
of 18 nations with some 1 billion people, 
a third of the world’s population. 

I have emphasized to control by force” 
for it is significant that not a single nation 
has installed the rule of communism by the 
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free choice of its own people. In not one 
case have the masters of international com- 
munism allowed the people of any nation 
under their dominion to choose whether 
they wish to “institute a new government 
* * in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness.” 

This is a matter which the peoples of 
scores of former colonies, given their free- 
dom of choice by the Western nations, must 
have pondered, for not one of them has 
passed behind the curtain. 

The third great revolution is the revolu- 
tion of progress. It has long affected the 
Western World. The industrial revolution, 
when tempered by social reforms, has 
brought with it the sharp and increasing 
rise in Western standards of living; it is a 
reyolution which now attracts the people 
of the developing nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. The intensity of the 
desire for progress felt by the people of 
these nations springs from the poverty and 
misery of their lives. Their average per 
capita output is only about one-twentieth of 
ours. A third or fewer may be literate. 
Their average life expectancy is perhaps one- 
half our own. These peoples are deter- 
mined to have economic progress for them- 
selves and their children. They are also 
determined to have rapid social progress; 
opportunities for education, for health, for 
homes, for employment, and for a more 
equitable share of the products of their la- 
bor. And they know that the dignity and 
status of their nations on the world scene 
depend ultimately on their capacity to ab- 
sorb effectively into their societies the fruits 
of modern science and technology. 

The converging forces of the desires for 
material progress, social justice, and modern 
nationhood are compelling. Yet the peoples 
involved do not in many cases yet have the 
technical and managerial skills or the capital 
to create the progress to which they under- 
standably aspire. But they will not be de- 
nied. They are, therefore, turning to the 
more highly developed nations for help. The 
future of the world and our own peace and 
prosperity will almost certainly depend on 
the character of our response. 


Tr. AN ERA OF CRISES 


I have referred to these revolutionary 
forces because I believe recognition of them 
helps us to understand more fully the era 
of crises in which we live. 

These crises are not unrelated. They are 
the result of the internal stresses and the col- 
lisions of the revolutionary forces I have de- 
scribed. With one or two exceptions such as 
Berlin, the crises of the past decade have 
arisen in the newly independent or newly de- 
veloping areas of the world. And the great 
majority are the result of the efforts of inter- 
national communism to seize and direct the 
revolutions of independence and of progress 
in those nations. The Communists did not 
create the revolutionary forces at work in 
the less developed areas; but they aim to 
exploit them to the full. They aim to isolate, 
neutralize, subvert, and take over the less 
developed nations as opportunity and their 
own ingenuity permit. There is a time, they 
say, for every fruit to fall from the tree. 
IT. TOWARD THE COMMUNITY OF FREE NATIONS 


These then are the great revolutionary 
forces and the fundamental crisis of our 
time. What is our policy to be? It must be 
to get on with our main task—to move for- 
ward to build, protect, and extend a com- 
munity of free nations. In this task we will 
find common ground with allied, neutral, and 
uncommitted nations alike. In this task 
also we will be true to our own heritage, to 
the most profound motivations of our his- 
tory as a people. 

Thomas Jefferson's declaration of the 
rights of all free peoples in 1776 was echoed 
by Woodrow Wilson who said to the Nation 
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in 1917: “* the right is more precious 
than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in 
their own government, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety to 
all nations and make Be world itself at last 
free.” 

A generation later this fundamental decla- 
ration was reechoed by Cordell Huli in the 
charter of the United Nations. It called for 
a community of independent nations, each 
free to create its own form of government, 
but all committed to work together for prog- 
ress in peace. It looked toward the strength- 
ening of human rights, the solution of eco- 
nomic and social problems by cooperative 
effort, the rule of law above the rule of force 
and, by the limitation and rediction of arms, 
the freeing of mankind from its most costly 
burden. Our Nation gladly accepted these 
principles with the support of an over- 
whelming majority of our people and a near 
unanimous vote of our Senate. 

The declarations of Jefferson, of Wilson, 
and of Hull are among the stars by which we 
chart our course. As President Kennedy 


‘said in his message on the state of the 


Union: "* * * our basic goal remains the 
same: a peaceful world community of free 
and independent states—free to choose their 
own future, so long as it does not threaten 
the freedom of others. * * * We can welcome 
diversity—the Communists cannot. For we 
offer a world of choice, they offer a world 
of coercion, * * * and freedom, not coercion 
is the wave of the future.” 

The President thus calls upon us to resume 
our leadership in the revolution of freedom 
and to join with it our leadership in the 
revolution of economic and social progress. 

This is a noble task, worthy of our people. 
It is the task of uniting the nations into one 
great family of man. It is the dream of the 
ages toward which, with energy and devo- 
tion, we may make true progress in our life- 
times. 

How shall we work toward this goal? 

To move forward toward this large objec- 
tive we are pursuing six basic policies. 

First, we must maintain the strength and 
determination of our own Nation. “America, 
the hope of the world,” was never an idle 
phrase. It is an image that every American 
generation must recreate by its own efforts 
and performance, It is an image which oth- 
ers will not confer upon us, except it be 
earned, 

The world of coercion engages in a cease- 
less drumfire of propaganda to convince the 
peoples of the newly developing nations that 
communism is the road to progress. The 
most effective response is to show those peo- 
ples what free peoples have achieved and are 
achieving in freedom—and to work and learn 
with them how, in their societies, progress 
and freedom can go forward together. 

The advances we have made here in the 
South, in my own lifetime since I was a boy 
on a Georgia farm, provide a most impressive 
example of the progress which can be made 
in freedom. 

Only three decades ago, just before the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was created, our 
Southland had many of the characteristics 
of an underdeveloped area. In the deep de- 
pression year of 1933 the average per capita 
income here in the valley region was $168, or 
45 percent of the national average. Now it 
is $1,490—up to 65 percent of the national 
average and still growing. In 1933 only three 
farms in a hundred had electricity—and for 
most of them this meant only electric lights. 
Now 98 percent of the farms have electric 
service with all this means in terms of light, 
the convenience and sanitation of running 
water, refrigeration, and its benefit to the 
family and the commercial storage of food, 
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and farm shops and equipment with their ald 
to farm production—and I cannot forget 
some of the burdens which electricity has 
lifted from our women. In 1933 in malarious 
areas, one-third of the population was in- 
fected, with the consequent effects of misery 
and Impaired ability to farm and work, Now, 
I understand, it has been over 10 years since 
a single case of malaria of local origin has 
been found in the Tennessee Valley. 

In this same period there has been a basic 
revolution in agriculture. The region has 
moved to a highly diversified agriculture. 
There has been a steady increase in acreage 
devoted to hay and pasture and the produc- 
tion of livestock and livestock products. 

initially supplied by the TVA and 
now by the States—planted by the farmers 
to replace the thinned out and rundown 
forests and to protect the waterheads—are 
now the source of a great and growing forest 
industry. There is a certain po cy in 
the fact that unemployed CCC boys in the 
1930's planted seedlings which today are pro- 
ducing new jobs. At the same time, em- 
ployment in industry has risen from less 
than 190,000 to over 440,000. 

This unfinished process carries lessons of 
great value to the leaders of scores of na- 
tions striving to guide the economic growth 
of their peoples. It is no wonder that some 
3,000 visitors from foreign nations come to 
your Tennessee Valley region each year to see 
this process at work. 

What they see is a fine example of the 
American system in action. The people of 
all our States, acting through the Federal 
Government, made this investment in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to attack the 
basic problems of the area: particularly 
water, land, and forests. This was done un- 
der our Federal system in a way designed to 
encourage and strengthen the local govern- 
mental institutions and private enterprise in 
the area. The purpose was to enable them 
to have an increasing capacity to stand on 
their own feet and to contribute to the edu- 
cation, health, and social progress of their 
own people and, through rising incomes and 
taxable revenues, to contribute strength to 
the whole Nation and, indeed, to the free 
world. 

We who have day-to-day responsibility in 
foreign policy count your performance in the 
Tennessee Valley a major national asset on 
the world scene. 

And what has been done here is only 
illustrative of the Nation. The increase in 
the national product of our country in these 
past 30 years is greater than the entire na- 
tional product of the Soviet Union today- 

We cannot, and I know we will not, rest 
where we now stand, It is imperative that 
we increase our present rate of growth, that 
we increase our productivity and our com- 
petitive position; for our world position rests 
on our ability to maintain a large surplus in 
our balance of payments to finance our ex- 
penses abroad in the defense of freedom. 

The second main policy we follow is to 
maintain our own military strength and that 
of allied and friendly nations abroad. A8 
tragically wasteful as it is in manpower 
and resources, a defensive shield is necessary 
if we are to have freedom of action to move 
toward the community of free nations, No 
nation now free could long remain free if 
the military power and will of free nations, 
both allied and uncommitted, were not 
available to deter and counter aggression. 
On our own part we must maintain great 
and varied forces, capable of responding to 
a variety of challenges. We must have not 
only an effective and flexible nuclear strik- 
ing force but also conventional forces of 
great power and mobility and a capability 
for helping other free nations defend them- 
selves against guerrilla and other subversive 
attacks. For the Communist assaults 
against the free nations will continue to be 
carefully calculated to probe points of 
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Weakness—points remote from the centers 
of free world power where local conditions 
hold open the opportunity of advantage to 
2 gained by limited, often surreptitious 
orce. 

We must not let ourselves be frozen in our 
choices so that when these remote and varied 
attacks take place against a member of the 
free community, we are limited either to 
Submission or to resort to forces of un- 
limited and uncontrollable destruction. 

The defense of the free world should not, 
however, depend only upon our strength and 
our will. It must also depend upon the 
Strength and the will of the nations whose 
freedom is directly threatened. 

It is essential, therefore, that the nations 
along the frontiers of freedom haye forces 
trained, equipped, and available on their 
own home soil at points where aggression— 

` Girect or concealed—may come. 

Our foreign military assistance program is 
the principal means by which we help sus- 
tain our worldwide collective security sys- 
tems and the strength and will of free na- 
tions. It is an essential part of our total 
US, defense. We should never underesti- 
mate the value of this program. The Chalr- 
Man of the Joint Chiefs of Staf has de- 
clared that no amount of money spent on our 
Own forces could give the United States a 
Comparable asset of trained, well-equipped 
forces, familiar with the terrain and in a 
Suitable position for immediate resistance to 
local aggression. I would add that without 
the confidence which the people of nation 
after nation have developed from the pres- 
ence of their own forces to which we have 
given arms and training, the existing struc- 
ture of free and independent nations might 
Well have crumbled long ago. 

“Third, we should press forward with our 
efforts to str and consolidate the 
bonds between thealready more highly 
industrialized nations: such as our allies of 
Western Europe, Canada, and Japan. 

In Europe, after the war, we have already 
taken one of ‘the most daring steps in all 

-—the Marshall plan. The Marshall 
Plan achieved its goal. It not only made 
Possible the revival of a free and yigorous 
economy in Europe, it laid the foundation 
for evident and decisive progress toward 
8 of a centuries old dream, a united 

‘urope. 

In 1957 six nations of Europe—France, 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg—joined together in the 
Treaty of Rome creating the European Eco- 
nomic Community. This was a solemn act 
ot great political significance. Although we 
hear most of the Customs Union, which is 
rupidiy taking shape under it, the Commu- 
nity has far larger political implications. 

Main force behind the creation of the 
unity was the desire to lay the 
Froundwork for a unified Europe. 

The treaty provides for the creation of 
an executive, u parliamentary body, and a 
Court of justice. It provides also for a wide 
Tange of common action covering sll as- 
Pects of economic integration, including the 

movement not only of goods but of 
labor, capital, and services. 

I stress these larger political implications 
Sf the European Community because as it 
Continues to progress, and if the negotia- 
tions initiated by Great Britain to join the 

unity succeed, there will be created 
On the other side of the Atlantic a great 
community of states which will embrace a 
Population of about a quarter of a billion 
People whose gross national products on the 

of the latest figures would approxi- 
Mate $350 billion—a unit larger in popula- 
tion and resources than the Soviet Union. 

This new great center of power and com- 
Merce and we ourselves will remain deeply 
interdependent. If their strength is com- 
b through close economic relations, 
there will be a consolidation of the strength 
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of the great industrial powers of the free 
world which cannot be matched within the 
predictable future. We must see to it that 
trade shall not become a source of difference 
and discord between us but a cement to 
bind our policies more closely together. 
This is the purpose of the trade expan- 
sion legislation which President Kennedy 
has proposed to the Congress, It is founded 
upon the same concepts which Cordell Hull 
declared as the great spokesman of recipro- 
cal trade, Its enactment will provide the 
opportunity for the President to work out 
with the Common Market trading arrange- 
ments which will serve to consolidate the 
strength of our two great industrial com- 
plexes. It will afford market opportunities 
for American exporters of a kind unequaled 


“in our history as a trading nation. It will 


open up to American producers mass mar- 
kets of a kind hitherto known only in the 
United States. 

On the other hand, if we fail to take ad- 
vantage of this great political and economic 
opportunity, that fallure can be disastrous. 
For we have to sell our products over the 
barrier of a common external tariff while 
the producers of the same goods within any 
of the Common Market countries will be 
able to sell in the entire Common Market 
without the equalizing tariffs which in many 
cases now exist. At the same time, we will 
have put in motion divisive processes which 
can lead to dangerous weakening of the 
free world’s strength. 

We look to cooperation with a united Eu- 
rope not only in trade but in the other 
tasks essential to building and defending a 
free community. These talks cannot be dis- 
charged by the United States alone or by 
Europe alone. We need a strong partner 
in s close partnership with us. The strong 
partner will be an integrated Europe. The 
close partnership will be an increasingly co- 
hesive Atlantic Community, within whose 
framework we and Europe can work closely 


While we look to Europe for new strength, 
we cannot forget that we are a Pacific as 
well as an Atlantic power. In the Pacific 
are old and trusted friends—the Philip- 
pines, Australia, New Zealand, and the people 
of free China. In the postwar world new 
ties have been woven with the peoples of 
Korea and southeast Asia, And in Japan 
we haye a close and vital partner which, 
after a period of substantial American aid, 
has achieved a dramatic economic revival 
and growth and which has joined with other 
industrialized nations of the Northern Hem- 
isphere to aid the less developed areas of 
the world. 

The fourth component of our policy is a 
long-term partnership with the developing 
nations of Latin America, of Africa, and 
Asia to assist them in their plans to carry 
forward the revolution of economic and 
social progress, 

This is a great task and an historic oppor- 
tunity. It is also immensely complex; and 
it will take time. 

These nations are at different stages along 
the road to self-sustaining growth. Each 
has its own special problems. But through 
them all there runs a determination that 
their nation shall have a place of dignity 
on the world scene and that they and their 
children shall have lives of greater oppor- 
tunity. They know these large national and 
human objectives require that they modern- 
ive their economies and learn how to grow. 
It is our purpose to aid them in this massive 
and intricate historical process. g 

Many things are required but this above 
all is true: Our loans and technicians can 
only help them to the extent that they can 
use such help. They must set their targets 
In terms of their aspirations; they must de- 
vise their plans and projects; they must 
mobilize the administrators, foremen, 
workers to move the earth and build the 
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structures required for a modern economy. 
At every step of the way we can help—but 
only marginally, 

No amount of American ald can substitute 
for self-help, 

That is why we are shifting our aid pro- 
gram to a long-term development basis 
where our assistance will flow to those na- 
tions who demonstrate a capacity and a will 
to organize their own resources. 

The job will be long—longer than the 
Marshall plan, Our working horizon should 
be the decade of development, By the end 
of a decade the job will not be done, but 
the bulk of the peoples in the underde- 
veloped areas should be well along the road 
to self-sustained growth. 

This is the purpose of our programs of 
foreign aid, of the Alliance for Progress and 
of the Peace Corps. 

It is against this background of thought 
over a long period of time that the Congress 
last year gave the administration authority 
to enter into long-term aid programs and 
commitments—an essential feature if our 
resources are to be effectively used. 

I would call to your attention one specific 
aspect of the development task: the role of 
education. In our own country, we did not 
wait to become rich before we built our 
educational system. We created it, and our 
trained people were then better able to 
create our wealth. The more we learn about 
economic growth—in developed as well as 
underdeveloped societies—the greater the 
role of education appears to be. e 

You here at the University of Tennessee 
are particularly aware of this link, You and 
68 other land grant institutions—along with 
the entire Nation—are celebrating this year 
the 100th anniversary of the land grant 
college It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the effect which this system, orig- 
inated in I tion offered by Senator Mor- 
rill and signed into law by President Lincoln 
in 1862. has had upon the economic and 
social progress of our country. It focused 
the educational system directly on the tasks 
of a developing nation; for we were at a 
stage then not very different from that of 
many nations we are aiding in various parts 
of the world. 

The farm research and extension education 
conducted by our land grant institutions 
has transformed American agriculture. 
When the program was inaugurated in 1862, 
55 percent of our population was engaged in 
agriculture and one farmworker could pro- 
duce only enough food for four to five other 
persons. Today only 8 percent work on our 
farms and each worker is able to produce 
enough food for himself and some 26 other 
persons. We have been able to achieve in 
this peaceful agricultural revolution what 
the Communist system has not yet been able 
even to approach, with all the misery of their 
collectivist experiments. 

Many lessons of development cannot be 
transplanted from one nation to another: 
but the achievements of the land grant sys- 
tem and of our agricultural extension system 
carry a lesson of universal significance to 
the less developed nations. 

In our ald to these newly developing na- 
tions we believe that we should be joined 
by all the industrialized nations of the free 
world, Some of those whom we have aided 
in the past are now thriving. We can take 
a large measure of satisfaction that the flow 
of assistance from our NATO allies and 
Japan is substantially increasing. They are 
now providing in the neighborhood of $2.3 
billion per year. For some of them the 
portion of their gross national product which 
they contribute to this purpose is compara- 
ble to our own. 

We believe also that the developing na- 
tions have and should use the opportunity 
to help each other. As they learn the lesson 
of development they may share their knowl- 
edge with others traveling the same road. 
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And finally we are determined that our 
aid program should be administered as efi- 
ciently as possible. The Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID), in the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington has been re- 
shaped and staffed with vigorous leaders de- 
termined to make each aid dollar obtain the 
greatest possible benefits. 

President Kennedy has asked the Congress 
for funds needed to carry forward our aid 
program for the coming fiscal year. These 
funds are essential to maintain economic 
stability and the gathering momentum for 
development. The funds he has requested 
for these economic purposes, together with 
the necessary military assistance, total $4,878 
million, or less than 1 percent of the gross 
national product of our country. They are 
less than 5 percent of what the President is 
requesting for new obligational authority in 
his budget for the coming fiscal year, yet 
they are in the most literal sense vital to 
our security as a nation and to the future 
prosperity of our people. Without them we 
cannot carry forward the struggle for the 
independence of the underdeveloped areas 
and for progress in freedom. 

This fundamental policy of aid to the de- 
veloping nations is strongly bipartisan in its 
origins and rests on a firm basis of support 
by the leaders of both parties. Former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said of our aid program: 
“We cannot safely confine Government pro- 
grams to our own domestic progress and our 
own military power. We could be the 
wealthiest and the most mighty nation and 
still lose the battle of the world if we do not 
help our world neighbors protect their free- 
dom and advance their social and economic 
progress. It is not the goal of the Ameri- 
can people that the United States should 
be the richest nation in the graveyard of 
history.” 

The fifth element in our basic policy is a 
new concentration on the task of building 
a widening partnership between ourselves, 
the other nations of the Northern Hem- 
isphere, and the new nations to the south. 
The purpose here is to help draw the new 
nations into a true free-world partnership 
among equals—thus to strengthen even fur- 
ther the links which bind the free commu- 
nity together. We seek to fulfill this pur- 
pose through many organizations which join 
free nations of the north and south in the 
common defensive and constructive tasks. 

In our own hemisphere its basis is well 
established in the Alliance for Progress and 
the Organization of American States. For 
the Far East we see the Colombo Plan Or- 
ganization and the United Nations ECAFE 
in the economic field; we see SEATO and 
ANZUS in the defense field. In the Middle 
East, countries with a common concern in 
the defense of this vital area have come to- 
gether in CENTO. In Africa we look to a 
variety of regional and subregional organi- 
zations whose activities may transcend the 
presently Balkanized structure of this 
emerging continent. And in many of these 
areas the British Commonwealth and the 
French Community join former colonies and 
metropoles on a new basis of mutual respect 
and dignity. i 

The same principle of common effort for 
common ends is reflected In a number of 
specialized agencies in which the problems 
facing the free community are effectively 
addressed. The International Bank and its 
afillate, the International Development As- 
sociation, is taking an effective lead in 
bringing free nations together in aid to less 
developed areas. The International Mone- 
tary Fund helps these areas through fiscal 
crises, and helps to ensure that the free 
community makes the most effective use 
of its total financial reserves. The Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) is a useful forum for worldwide 
trade negotiation in which the United States 
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will continue to press for a reduction in ar- 
tificial barriers to commerce. 

Over and above these specialized agencies 
is the organization that Cordell Hull did so 
much to create: the United Nations. Its 
labors open new vistas of progress and 
greater stability for all mankind. We shall 
continue to sustain those labors with ut- 
most determination. We will seek to 
strengthen the ways in which the UN con- 
tributes to economic development within 
the context of the United Nations Decade 
for Development. We will also make a par- 
ticular effort to strengthen its peace-keeping 
machinery, including standby arrangements 
for the dispatch of U.N, observers or pa- 
trol forces to troubled areas. 

In all these varied ways—and many that 
I have not mentioned—we seek to strengthen 
the organizational arrangements that bind 
peoples of the Northern and Southern Hem- 
ispheres together in the free community. 

In these and many other ways the ties be- 
tween the citizens of these new and old na- 
tions are becoming closer as they work to- 
gether—under public auspices and in many 
private relationships—to fulfill the whole 
wide range of other ordinary human activi- 
ties. 

The task of working closely with many 
peoples to build an eyolving community of 
nations is a relatively new experience in our 
national history, Yet of all nations ours is 
perhaps the one best adapted by its own 
national heritage for this task. We as a 
nation have received, absorbed in our na- 
tional life, and lived peacefully with more 
people from more nations coming to our 
shores to seek freedom and opportunity than 
has any other nation of the world. I have 
no doubt that it lies within our power to 
apply to the world community the lesson of 
this unique national experience. 

The sixth major element in our effort to 
build this community relates to our posture 
toward the countries under Communist rule, 
which have excluded themselves from its 
peaceful labors. We want to hold the com- 
munity of nations open to all men and to 
seek to draw them into it, if they will aban- 
don their efforts to disrupt it in favor of 
constructive cooperation. 

We have no illusions about the present in- 
tentions of the leaders of the Communist 
bloc and their dedication to the ultimate 
destruction of the independence of nations 
and of the freedom of individuals as we un- 
derstand them. They tell us this plainly and 
we see It in practice year after year. 

Yet the great ideals of human freedom and 
of national independence are not confined to 
the peoples of the nations now free. We 
know that they are alive in the men, women, 
and children in nations now part of the 
international Communist system. We have 
seen that East Germany had to build a wall 
to prevent its lifeblood of technicians, work- 
ers, farmers, and ordinary people from flow- 
ing away to freedom into West Berlin. Yet 
we know that those people of East Germany, 
now behind barbed wire, still cherish their 
old cultural values, their aspirations, and 
their hope of freedom. 

The entire Communist bloc is now caught 
up in a slow-moving crisis. Power is being 
diffused from the center, for the desire of 
men for national independence is univer- 
sal—and no respeoter of the Iron Curtain. 

The results of this massive and glacial 
movement cannot be expected soon. But 
human liberty within nations and inde- 
pendence among nations is based on the 
diffusion of power. 

We cannot tell when or by what means the 
peoples and the nations still held under 
Communist domination may move toward 
freedom. Yet we must always leave the 
lamp of freedom lighted for them. We recog- 
nize them as brothers in the human race and 
we look to the day when they may join us 
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in common existence in the community of 
freemen. 

Meanwhile, when we are able to find com- 
mon interests which the free world and the 
Communist block share we must be pre- 
pared to talk and negotiate about ways of 
acting together to fulfill those interests— 
even if they are narrow. By this slow process 
we may move toward a dampening of such 
crises as Berlin, a continuation of our ex- 
change programs with the U.S.S.R., and new 
ventures of common advantage as in Antarc- 
tica, public health, and outer space. 

It is on this basis, also, that we are pressing 
the Soviet leaders to talk seriously about the 
problems of disarmament Last year the 
President asked for the establishment within 
the executive branch of a new Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. Its purpose is to 
concentrate under one head experts to de- 
velop practical.and effective plans to bring 
under control the weapons which threaten 
thé very destruction of mankind. 

At the disarmament conference now going 
on in Geneva, we have tabled the most com- 
prehensive proposal ever prepared for the re- 
duction and control of armaments under 
proper safeguards. This is unquestionably 
a proposal of the greatest magnitude, and we 
do not expect its acceptance without the 
mošt thoughtful examination by the Soviet. 
leaders. At the same time, we believe that 
their reaction to it, after an appropriate 
time for study, will provide the clearest pos- 
sible guide to the sincerity of their an- 
nounced desire for reduction of armaments. 

We also believe that the free world and the 
Soviets have a common interest in prevent- 
ing the extension of the arms race into space 
and for the use of space for peaceful pur- 

. President Kennedy has, therefore, 
made serious proposals to Mr. Khrushchev 
that our nations work together on specified 
projects in meteorology, communications, 
and other peaceful uses of outer space. The 
Soviet response to this proposal has been di- 
rect and encouraging. Negotiations are now 
in process, and we can hope that there is a 
real possibility of achieving a cooperative ef- 
fort in this dramatic new sphere in which 
the two nations have shown such scientific 
skill and heroism. 

We are also pressing for limited measures 
to reduce two key dangers resulting from an 
uncontrolled arms race. We are seeking such 
measures as a ban on nuclear testing and the 
cessation of production of fissionable mate- 
rials for weapons purposes in order to reduce 
the risk of nuclear proliferation. And we 
have proposed such steps as advance notifi- 
cation of military movements and exchange 
of obseryation posts, along with an estab- 
lishment of an International Commission in 
which the United States and U.S.S.R. could 
discuss still further measures to reduce the 
risk of war by accident and miscalculation. 

These matters will not move easily. Clearly 
we do not have such a good chance of suc- 
cess that we can afford to relax our efforts 
in other directions. But our effort to build 
a community of free nations could be in- 
complete if it did not include some steady 
patient efforts to reduce the hostile con- 
frontation between that community and 
those who have declared themselves for an- 
other kind of world. 

These are our goals. I believe they are our 
destiny. 

The basis for my confidence is nowhere 
better stated than in the final passage of 
Cordell Hull’s memoirs, which are the essence 
of My message to you this evening: “I con- 
clude these memoirs with the abiding faith 
that our destiny as a nation is still before 
us, not behind us. We have reached ma- 
turity, but at the same time we are a youth- 
ful nation in vigor and resource, and one of 
the oldest of the nations in the unbroken 
span of our form of government. The skill, 
the energy, the strength of purpose, and the 
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natural wealth that made the United States 
grèat are still with us, augmented and 
heightened. If we are willing from time to 
time to stop and appreciate our past, ap- 
Praise our present and prepare for our fu- 
ture, I am conyinced that the horizons of 
achievement still stretch before us like the 
Unending plains, And no achievement can 
be higher than that of working in harmony 
With other nations so that the lash of war 
may be lifted from our backs and a peace of 
lasting friendship descend upon us.” 


John Crown’s Legacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the New York Times on Easter Sun- 
day, April 22, 1962, the distinguished 
Physician, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, repub- 
lished a letter which first appeared in 
1946, from a young veteran named John 
Crown, who was at that time at Halloran 
Hospital. He died 4 years later. This 
letter of 16 years ago still has much 
Meaning for us today: 

JOHN Crown's LEGACY—VETERAN LEFT AN 
EXAMPLE or COURAGE AND PLEA THAT LOVE 
SUPPLANT GREED 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

(In 1946 a letter was published in this col- 

from a young yeteran in Halloran Hos- 

Pital, a letter created by suffering, anguish, 

and bewilderment. In 1950, after 4 years of 

Struggling, the writer, John Crown, died. 
(His legacy to the world was an example 

courage and philosophy of life that, in 
these troubled and uncertain days, plead 
more eloquently for the necessity of 

Understanding than the day on which his 
ter was written. 

(In this era of precocious technology, hy- 
drogen bombs, guided missiles, and all the 

tions to the horrors of war that have 

Caused an epidemic of anxiety and tension 

throughout the world, this pain-racked 


ae Prescription for peace among men mer- - 


thoughtful rereading during these hol 
ays.) : 


My name is John Crown. Iam a paraplegic 
at Halloran General Hospital. My physical 
Wounds are very small in comparison with 
MY spiritual wounds. I have come back from 

ath to u world that I no longer care for. 


I, who have been engaged in the great strug- 


Ble to save the world from tyranny and hay- 

Seen my comrades die for this cause, can 

find no peace In the world or in my 
Country. 

Having lived closed to death for 2 years, 
reasons why there is no peace seem in- 
tesimally flimsy. Russia wants the Dar- 
elles, Yugoslavia wants Trieste, the Mos- 

want India, labor wants more wages, 
Capital wants more profit, Smith wants to 

the car in front of him; Junior wants 

spending money. To these, I say, is it 
P ary to Kill and cripple human beings 
Or these petty gains? 

Anyone who thinks a human body is so 

P that it can be traded for a tract of 

& piece of silver, or a few minutes of 

time, should be forced to listen to the moans 

ies dying, night and day, for the rest of 
e, 


tere the troubles of the world originate in 
Common man. The selfish and greedy 
Ways of nations are just the ways of each in- 
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dividual man multiplied a hundredfold. 
When the morals of the common man drop, 
so do the morals of the nation and of the 
world. 

As long as our individual morals remain at 
low ebb, so will be the world. Until each of 
us stops hogging the road with his car, stops 
fighting over the seat on the bus, stops argu- 
ing over who is going to cut the grass, there 
will be no peace in the world. If man wishes 
peace again, he must return to the great 
commandment, "Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, for the love of God.” 


Something To Think About 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Merton Ephraim, of Fairfield, Iowa, a 
constituent of mine, recently sent a letter 
to the editor of some Iowa papers 
in which he expressed his concern about 
some of the alarming actions of this 
administration. I asked Mr. Ephraim 
to send me a copy of his letter so that 
I could bring it to the attention of my 
colleagues who otherwise would not 
have seen it. He gives us something to 
think about. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
will insert Mr. Ephraim's letter in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. The letter 


follows: 

APRIL 18, 1962. 
Hon. FRED SCHWENGEL, 
Member of Congress, First District, Iowa, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frep: In the past few weeks we have 
seen several things happen which have 
caused me to sicken with the thought of 
what is happening to us in this country 
today, 

First of all we were rudely awakened a 
short time ago by the apparent wanton and 
arbitrary announcement that our second 
line of defense, the National Guard, was to 
be greatly reduced in size. The foremost 
reason given was to effect economy. I am 
confident that most of us would like very 
much to see some economy effected in our 
governmental operation but not in this man- 
ner. What does this leave us in the way of 
organized effort to perform the emergency 
duties which we have always looked to the 
National Guard to perform? Undoubtedly 
some new group which will cost us much 
more will be organized out of a nucleus of 
New Frontlersmen, dedicated only to the 
proposition that the people themselves do 
not know what is good for them so they— 
the few—must for the people. They 
will replace the sincere dedication of the 
majority of the National Guardsmen, 

Next, we have seen our President inject 
himself into one of our industries and by 
cruel means available only to a President, 
bring certain of the companies in this in- 
dustry to task. All of this because these 
certain companies concluded to raise the 
price of their product, Whether such price 
rise be right or wrong they are, in my judg- 
ment, fully entitled to price their product 
as they desire. This ls their right in a work- 
ing free enterprise system but it seems ap- 
parent our system is not quite up to the 
thinking of our New Frontiersmen. They 
have obviously overlooked the competition 
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in the industry itself and the availability of 
the product elsewhere notwithstanding the 
intelligence of the people of this country to 
create a resistance to prices which are not 
fair. What kind of economy status can we 
have when our free enterprise system is now 
subject to review. 

Finally, we read that an Army reservist is 
to be court-martialed because he criticized 
our President. Whatever is happening to 
us? Have we in the past year and a few 
months become so complacent and docile 
tbat we will permit those in control to be- 
lieve that we will tolerate the violation of 
one of our basic freedoms? Apparently we 
haye thus become complacent because it is 
happening and unless we do something about 
it such occurrences will continue to be more 
frequent and more of our basic freedoms will 
be violated and taken away. 

Therefore, it becomes imperative that we 
who strongly desire that our basic freedoms 
be preserved and that our system of free 
enterprise be conserved, take action. We 
must, regardless of political affiliation, make 
certain that the candidates of our choice 
sincerely believe in what we believe. We 
must speak out in a loud voice for those 
things in which we believe and participate 
in activities designed to perpetrate the de- 
feat of those things in which we do not be- 
lieve. The time Is now as can easily be seen 
ss tomorrow might be too late. It is up 

o us, 
MERTON EPHRAIM, 

FARMFIELD, Iowa. 


Unjust Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Sen- 
ator Byrp has made a statement against 
dividend tax withholding and the tax 
credit on new machinery and equipment. 
He is in excellent company on this, in- 
asmuch as the Republican motion to re- 
commit the bill when it was before the 
House recommended striking out these 
two items, 

David Lawrence in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune elaborates on Senator 
Byrp’s viewpoint: 

Brrn’s ARGUMENT AGAINST Divmenp Tax 
WITHHOLDING 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON. —A Democratic Senator who 
has spent the major part of his career of 
nearly 30 years in Congress studying taxes 
and finance has come out against two im- 
portant provisions of the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s tax bill—the withholding of taxes 
on dividends and interest and the proposed 
7 or 8 percent credit on new machinery and 
equipment. 

The Senator is Hargy F. ByrD, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, which 
ue qurt finished comprehensive hearings on 


Over the weekend, the position taken by 


‘Senator Byrn was briefly reported. But the 


exact words he used in announcing his dif- 
ferences with President Kennedy are signif- 
cant and worthy of careful examination by 
both sides in the controversy. He said: 

“I oppose enactment of the withholding 
proposal at this time for numerous reasons 


including: 
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“1. Withholding taxes on interest and 
dividends cannot be compared with with- 
holding taxes on salaries and wages. Its 
administration would be terribly complex, if 
not impracticable and unworkable. 

"2, It would, by its inherent deficiencies, 
overtax people for extended periods and im- 
pose hardship or inconvenience not only on 
taxpaying citizens, but also on institutions 
and businesses used by the Government to 
collect the taxes. 

“3. Respect for our tax system must be 
maintained. It is necessarily complex 
enough. Unnecessary confusion must be 
avoided. The agitating characteristics of 
this proposal are already clear from public 
reaction. Tax evasion cannot be condoned, 
but this withholding proposal should be en- 
acted only as a last resort. 

“4, An alternative is available, and it 
should first be given full trial. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service is now assigning 
numbers to taxpayers to eliminate identifica- 
tion difficulties, and at the same time it is 
installing computers to show currently what 
taxpayers owe the Government and vice 
versa. This combination should and will 
provide information for effective curtailment 
of tax evasion.” J 

THE WAY MANY FEEL 0 

Now, the foregoing is directly opposite to 
some of the statements made by President 
Kennedy at his press conferences recently, 
but it does represent a rapidly developing 
sentiment among members of both parties in 
the Senate. 

The administration has stressed the fact 
that some people evade taxes, but it has 
ignored the practical difficulties that face 
those honest citizens who would be unlaw- 
fully deprived of the use of their income 
that is really not due as taxes, but would 
be withheld by corporations and savings 
banks as a result of new laws compelling 
such steps. It is the problem of overwith- 
holding that really has caused the furor. 
Likewise, the alternative plan of helping 
tax collection through a wider system of in- 
formational reporting to the Government 
of payments of interest and dividends 
would seem to be adequate for the Treas- 
ury's purposes. 

What is perhaps just as significant in 
Senator Byrd's remarkable statement is his 
argument against the so-called incentive 
credit to which the administration has 
pointed as an example of its friendliness 
toward business. 

The Virginia Senator says he opposes the 
incentive credit also “for numerous rea- 
sons,” including the following: 

“1. It is wrong in principle. It is the na- 
ture of a government payment before the 
Feed instead of a credit for an accomplished 

act. 

“2, It is a subsidy in the nature of a 
windfall to be given to businesses which 
comply with a government policy. 

3. It is discriminatory in its application 
among various businesses, even among those 
similar in kind, Incentive is a stated pur- 
pose of the proposal, but it would be retro- 
active to last January 1, and it is difficult to 
understand how the provisions would be an 
incentive for investments made before it is 
enacted. It would be a bonanza for certain 
corporations which would reach $600 million. 
- "4. An alternative is available. The Gov- 
ernment has the authority, and belatedly is 
now taking action to modernize Internal 
Revenue regulations to provide realistic de- 
preciation credit for plant and equipment.” 

Despite all the talk of what the investment 
credit plan would do, Senator Bryn points 
out that a recent McGraw-Hill survey found 
the investment credit would boost invest- 
ments by only about 1 percent, or $300 mil- 
lion, There would be windfalls by which 
some tions would gain a great deal. 
While United States Steel Corp., for instance, 
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might get a credit of from $5 to $6 million, 
a different company in another field might re- 
ceive a $350 million credit in a single year. 
This is why the measure is attacked as dis- 
criminatory.” 

Most businessmen also would prefer a per- 
manent system and not a plan that can at 
any time be revoked, since it is designed pri- 
marily as an-antirecession measure. The 
managers of America’s enterprises like to 
plan their expansion or modernization over 
a 5- or 10-year period. The viewpoint ex- 
pressed by Senator Brno is unquestionably 
upheld by the business world today. 


Let American Businessmen Tell the World 
Our Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial of the air on KHQA-TV and 
radio station WTAD, Quincy, Ill., sug- 
gested we send some of our articulate 
businessmen to other nations of the 
world to help explain how our capitalis- 
tic system works. Believing there is 
great merit in this proposal, I include 
the editorial as a part of my remarks, 
as follows: 

Capitalism is a word which has become 
widely misunderstood—both in this country, 
and throughout the rest of the world. We 
have only ourselves to blame for this situa- 
tion, We have seemed determined to send 
every type person abroad except those who 
might understand and intelligently explain 
our successful economic system. 

We send musicians, poets, writers, 
athletes—seemingly everyone except busi- 
nessmen who know and understand this 
system of ours and how it works. 

The United States should consider send- 
ing some of our smart, articulate business- 
men to other countries. Many of them 
would be willing to make the sacrifice in 
time and money to help the rest of the world 
understand this system which they know 
works better than any other. 

Isn't it commonsense to suppose that the 
underdeveloped countries of the world would 
prefer a system that works better than any 
other ever devised—if they understand it? 
But it must be explained—and explained by 
men who know what they are talking about. 

The musicians, entertainers, and so forth, 
for the most part, do a great deal of good. 
They project an image of a part of American 
life which is good. But they are not selling 
the basic ingredient—the very thing which 
backward and underdeveloped countries need 
most of all. 

Louie Armstrong is a great entertainer and 
his name will go down in the annals of show 
business as one of the very greatest—and he 
has done a great deal for this country. But, 
what does the old Satchmo know about 
finance and business—and the economic 
facts of life? To send him abroad is a fine 
thing—but he represents only a very small 
part of American life, show business. 

The length and breath of this land is peo- 
pled with folks who are doing very well in- 
deed, compared to the rest of the world— 
and they are doing it under the capitalistic 
system. This system must not be down- 
graded in the eyes of other peoples. It 
must be explained. 
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When sending millions of dollars of for- 
eign aid abroad—it should be explained just 
how this country became rich and powerful 
enough to be able to afford such expendi- 
tures, You and I know the answer is free 
enterprise—or if you prefer, the capitalistic 
system. But the rest of the world—which 
has been visited by trombone players, poets, 
pole vaulters, and others—but seldom by 
businessmen—has come to regard capitalism 
as a dirty word, 

So, let’s tell our story to the world. -Let's 
tell the real, honest to goodness story of 
America and how it grew. Let's explain how 
a penniless young man can become a mil- 
lionatre in a few short years. 

We have attained wealth and power which 
is almost unbelievable to the needy nations 
of the world. Let's by all means help them 
—but at the same time let's tell them how 
to do likewise. Let's show them how 
America really is—and what makes it tick. 

Let American businessmen tell the world 
our story. 


Another Such Victory: The President’s 
Short War Against Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
how many of my colleagues took the 
time to read a most interesting article 
that appeared in the April 30 issue of the 
New Republic by Charles A. Reich, asso- 
ciate professor of Law at Yale University, 
entitled “Another Such Victory: The 
President's Short War Against Steel. 
Professor Reich is a friend of mine and, 
I can assure my colleagues, is as far re- 
moved from being a Republican as a 
donkey is from being an elephant. But 
Professor Reich raises some interesting 
questions, does he not? 

The article follows: 

ANOTHER SUCH Victory: THE PRESIDENT'S 
SHORT WAR AGAINST STEEL 
(By Charles A. Reich) 

President Kennedy's triumph over the steel 
companies has been widely acclaimed as 4 
victory for the ordinary citizen and the 
public interest. The action of United States 
Steel in unexpectedly raising prices, and 
that of the other companies in following 1% 
lead, have justifiably been called ill-con- 


- sidered and inflationary. Nevertheless, the 


Presfdent’s accomplishment in forcing the 
companies to their knees is one we may 
to rue. 

When the steel companies announced pric 
rises, thereby shattering the carefully created 
image of a noninflationary steel labor settle- 
ment, the President went into a fury. AC- 
cording to responsible reporters, he regarded 
the rise as a doublecross, a deliberate flouting 
of his policies, and a setback for the admin- 
istration reminiscent of Cuba. Within 3 
matter of hours, the following things bap- 
pened: (1) The President publicly de- 
nounced the companies, implying that they 
had selfishly and unpatriotically put 
interests ahead of the Nation's interests. 
while other Americans were giving their live? 
in battle; (2) the Department of Justice be- 
gan an investigation into possible criminal 
price fixing or monopoly; (3) a grand jury 
was convened to investigate the same pos- 
sible crimes; (4) company papers were 
subpoenaed; (5) FBI agents, assisting the 
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Department's investigation, awakened wit- 
esses (reporters), in the middle of the 
night to obtain their statements concern- 
ing a matter that was as a matter of fact 
Public knowledge; (6) the Federal Trade 
Commission began an inquiry; (7) commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House of. Repre- 
Sentatives announced separate investiga- 
tons; (8) it was reported that the admin- 
istration was considering legal moves to 

United States Steel into several small- 
er units; (9) it was reported that the ad- 
Ministration was considering legislation to 
regulate steel prices; (10) it was reported 
that the administration was considering new, 
Stringent antitrust legislation; (11) it was 
Teported that the administration was re- 
Viewing its advocacy of tax legislation favor- 
able to businesses llke the steel companies; 
(12) the Defense Department announced it 
Would deny contracts to the offending com- 
Panies; subsequently a contract was awarded 
to a company which had not raised its prices; 
(13) the administration used informal chan- 
nels to put heavy pressure on the companies; 
(14) the White House held meetings of high 
Sees to consider further Government 

on. 


The chairman of United States Steel, Mr. 
Blough, publicly defended his company's 
action. insisted that United States Steel 
fared about the public Interest as much as 
the President, and sald that the new prices 
Would be maintained. But Inland Steel de- 
cided not to raise its prices, and soon Beth- 

em and then United States and the others 
ae to the President and lowered 


i Three days after the companies’ surrender, 
t was reported that the administration had 
ed to “demobilize pressures against the 
1 industry" and to pursue a policy of 
ve and let live. It was reported further 
that the administration might relax the zeal 
Qf the grand jury investigation of steel pric- 
ing practices, and that the pressure for 
haw congressional investigations and 
laxed. 
á The next day, Mr. Blough of United States 
teel called on the President to discuss the 
industry's future course, and the President 
kus reported willing to make peace in re- 
tha for the cooperation of the steel industry 
= holding down prices. At his press con- 
erence on the following day, the President 
tald that there was no residue of ill will 
G the steel companies, and that the 
Overnment had no vindictiveness, although 
© grand jury investigation would go on, 
emphasized the areas of agreement be- 
n the administration and the industry, 
rp said that a mistake had been retracted. 
for the nocturnal FBI calls, all he wanted 
Re “to get the facts.” He was, in James 
Ston’s words, magnanimous; but he gave 
Ro indication he would not do it all again. 
85 the aftermath, the first question that 
ust be asked is whether the methods used 
the President were proper. 
the © criminal investigations.—Implicit in 
lan o rernment’s headlong speed and mobi- 
tion of forces was the notion that the 
rise had suddenly and unexpectedly re- 
Vealed the commission of grave and immi- 
Rently dangerous crimes—price fixing or 
opoly. The fact is that the steel com- 
aten action seemed to disclose nothing 
2 had not been well known for years, Fol- 
~the-leader pricing has been a steel indus- 
Practice for decades, and it is hardly un- 
shown in other major industries. If United 
— tes Steel is a monopoly because of its size 
It d power, it has also been one for decades. 
the Possible, but får from certain, that 
try’ Courts would hold that the steel indus- 
laws Pricing practices violate the antitrust 
laws, and that United States Steel is an un- 
nien monopoly. But why the frantic, 
y publicized, simultaneous Investiga- 
tons? Why the summoning of a grand jury, 


antitrust legislation might also be re- 
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an action of great consequence which ordi- 
narlly takes place only after careful prelim- 
inary inquiry and preparation? Why the 
middle-of-the-night calls by the FBI, to 
gather evidence of criminal activities which 
for years have been the subject of leisurely 
and tedious law review articles? One would 
think the companies were holding a baby for 
ransom. 

It is perfectly true that long-tolerated il- 
legal conditions may come under sudden but 
good-faith scrutiny when they appear in 
particularly outrageous form. But why did 
the administration lose its prosecutorial zeal 
just as soon as the companies capitulated? 
Can acts or conditions that are criminal on 
Tuesday become less criminal by the follow- 
ing Monday? Are crimes by steel and other 
industries permitted so long as the crimi- 
nals cooperate with the administration? 

Threats of legislation —These threats came 
in newspaper reports quoting nameless offi- 
cials; they were heard no more after the com- 
panies gave in. If they were meant seriously 
they certainly represented nothing new, Pro- 
posals to nationalize steel, to regulate its 
prices, or to subject its practices to more 
stringent antitrust regulation are all familiar 
to the point of being tiresome. Their 
dramatic reappearance in the papere was 
good theater only to those who had not seen 
the show before. 

The congressional investigations. TWO 
congressional investigations, piled on top of 
all of the administration's activity, could 
hardly assist in uncovering any additional 
Tacts. All that so many investigations could 
do would be to stumble over each other. 
Subpenaed papers or summoned executives 
cannot be in more than one place at a time. 
On the other hand, the use of investigations 
to harass people and businesses and to sub- 
ject them to pressure is well known. 
Strangely, those who usually protest such 
misuse of legislative investigatory power 
raised no objection when it was proposed to 
put the steel companies on’ the congressional 
rack - 


Other administration actions.—Public de- 
nunciations and the strategic deployment of 
Defense Department contracts are well-estab- 
lished Presidential prerogatives. But so im- 
mense is their combined power that only 
the most extreme circumstances can justify 
thelr use. A vast segment of the economy 
is dependent on advertising and good con- 
sumer relations which can be severely dam- 
aged or utterly destroyed by a single Presi- 
dential charge of unpatriotic action. An- 
other vast segment is directly dependent on 
Government contracting, The President was 
using life-and-death powers. 

The propriety of the administration’s 
methods. Each of the powers the President 
used was a legitimate one, and nothing he 
did was beyond his lawful authority. That 
is not the issue. The issue is whether the 
President made proper and responsible use 
of his powers. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that the actions taken or inspired by 
the President were primarily for the purpose 
of intimidating and coercing the steel indus- 
try. The previous indulgence of steel in- 
dustry practices, the use of so many drastic 
powers in concert, ‘and the willingness to 
relent after the surrender all confirm this. 

Such use of power, whether its objectives 
are good or bad, is dangerous. Income tax 
investigations are legitimate, but should 
they be undertaken specially, with dramatic 
fanfare, to frighten someone who opposes 
administration policies? Should a man’s 
passport application be delayed if he does not 
fall into line on some economic issue? 
Should the goodwill of a business be de- 
stroyed by official denunciation if it proves 
stubborn in collective bargaining? The very 
immensity of Government power demands, 
on the contrary, that it be used in a disin- 
terested manner, and only for the exact pur- 
poses intended. Any other use gives a Presi- 
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dent the ability to force people to do things 
which under the law he has no right to 
require. It means that people offend the 
President at their peril. 

The spirit of our Constitution is the spirit 
of limitation on all powers, of disinterested 
enforcement of the laws, of equal protection, 
of due process. It was dangerously wrong 
for an angry President to loose his terrible 
arsenal of power for the purpose of intimi- 
dating and coercing private companies and 
citizens. 

COERCION WITHOUT LEGISLATION 

The propriety of the President's methods 
is not the only serious issue raised by his 
victory. Even if the methods had been 
proper, his action would raise another ques- 
tion: How far can a President go in demand- 
ing, without the authority of legislation, 
that private business conform to adminis- 
tration policy? 

President Kennedy's objective was to re- 
quire the steel industry to conform to his 
administration’s policy of holding the line 
on wages and prices. He stated that he was 
asking every citizen to make sacrifices for 
his country, and steel was asked to do its 
share. 

That citizens in general, and glant basic 
industries in particular, should attempt to 
act in a manner which will promote the 
common good is beyond debate; society 
could not exist otherwise. But who is to de- 
fine the public good? After all, Mr. Blough 
stated that his company believed that a rise 
in steel prices was in the public interest. 
His economic theory, based upon the neces- 
sity of plant modernization, is accepted by 
many people, whether or not it is sound. 
The President, however, denied Mr. Blough's 
right to act on his belief, though at the same 
time he insisted that, “This is a free coun- 
try * * * they could proceed with freedom 
to do what they thought was best within 
the Iimitation of law.” The administration 
decided that inflation was bad for the coun- 
try, that it was possible and desirable to halt 
inflation by keeping down prices of basic 
materials, and that it would be good to per- 
mit a modest rise In labor costs while main- 
taining prices at current levels. Perhaps all 
three propositions are true. But to what 
extent are citizens denied the right to dis- 
agree? 

The Congress alone has the power to re- 
quire citizens and businesses to conform to 
publicly set policies, It has, for example, 
given the Executive power over some utility 
rates. Congress, however, has given the 
President no power to fix the price of steel, 
or to require steel pricing to conform to ad- 
ministration economic policy. When Presi- 
dent Truman seized the steel companies, the 
Supreme Court held the seizure unconsti- 
tutional because, although Congress. could 
have given him such power, it had not done 
80 


Undeniably the President has his own 
constitutional responsibility to set policy 
and seek to have it followed. Perhaps his 
responsibility is particularly great in the 
steel situation where, realistically, steel is so 
essential and so monopolistic as to be almost 
a public utility. Certainly a strong argu- 
ment can be made that some sort of regula- 
tion is essential. 

But conceding all of this, the President 
has no right to force his economic policies 
on an unwilling industry without legislation. 
Unless Congress acts, the fact is that in a 
free society there can be no unitary public 
interest, no single, authoritatively fixed idea 
of the public good. Freedom has little 
meaning if it only allows action that re- 
sponsibly conforms to the President's idea 
of the national interest. He can set national 
goals and urge others to follow, and in areas 
of his constitutional authority, like foreign 
policy, he can command obedience. But in 
the area of economics, private business and 
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the public have the right to act according 
to their notion of the public good, until the 
people's elected representatives decide other- 
wise 


Even if everything that has just been said 
about Presdient Kennedy’s methods and ob- 
jectives is wrong, his victory is still disquiet- 
ing. It demonstrates how much power Goy- 
ernment has today. Such power, no matter 
how wisely exercised, is hardly any less 
frightening because the victim forced to sur- 
render was & group of corporate giants and 
not a small business or a private citizen. 

Who, no matter what his legal rights, will 
challenge the President hereafter? Most 
businesses are more, not less, in need of 
ta vorable public opinion than steel. A hint 
of criminal prosecution or official criticism 
could be fatal. Many other businesses de- 
pend more heavily than steel on Government 
contracts; many others owe their existence 
to a revocable Government license. Private 
citizens, having seen giants felled, are not 
likely to take on the victor. 

Much of what Mr. Kennedy accomplished 
by pressure of Government power he will 
hereafter be able to command by the 
subtlest suggestion. The description of the 
defeated Mr. Blough, calling on the Presi- 
dent to find out what the steel industry 
should do next, is an ominous picture of the 
future. We will now come crawling to Gov- 
ernment to seek its pleasure? And, what is 
more important, will individual citizens fear 
to disagree with national policy? President 
Kennedy’s victory may have advanced peace 
and plenty, but it did no service to freedom. 


Fateful Fellow Travelers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Frontier seems bent on a merry-go- 
round spending binge. Just where it 
_ will stop so we can get off is the question 

of the hour, 

The basic fact remains that we must 
stop or plunge into the depths of bank- 
ruptcy. Gould Lincoln, in the Wash- 
ington Star of May 20, 1962, presents the 
disturbing picture. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
Mr. Gould’s column, calling it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

FATEFUL FELLOW TRAVELERS 
8 (By Gould Lincoln) 

Big spending by the Kennedy administra- 
tion is a fellow traveler of its big power grab. 
Senator Harry F, Brno, of Virginia, chairman 
of the important Senate Finance Committee, 
which handles all tax legislation, and also 
of the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, has tackled 
both issues in speeches to the Senate and to 
the Delaware Bankers Association. In his 
opinion, if the administration does not 
change its financial and governmental poli- 
cles, the American people are in danger of 
great inflation, devaluation of the dollar, 
and, indeed, of drastic changes in their Gov- 
ernment and freedom, such as has followed 
in the footsteps of unsound financing in oth- 
er nations. Americans are not 
to tighten their belts but to spend more. 
And the Federal Government sets the spend- 
ing pace for them. In the opinion of Senator 
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Brno, neither individuals nor nations can 
spend themselves out of debt. 

This, to New Frontiersmen, is old stuff and 
outmoded. President Kennedy in a 
in Milwaukee over the weekend, called it a 
do-nothing policy. The President has called 
on Congress for great additional Federal ex- 
penditures and for great additional powers, 
which mean still greater Federal expendi- 
tures. These are the problems which con- 
front Congress on the eve of an election. 
The argument of the administration is that 
its policies will lead to ever-expanding busi- 
ness, national production, and increasing 
Federal revenue. The administration is on 
a treadmill, apparently unwilling to slow 
down or get off. The question is, how long 
can this kind of thing continue. 


SEES DOUBLE PERIL 


Senator Byrd sald the American people 
face two dangers to the value of the dollar— 
one from the domestic deficit of the Federal 
budget, and the other from the foreign 
deficit in our international balance of pay- 
ments. “There was a $4 billion deficit (in 
our Federal budget), last year, there will be 
a $7-to-$10-billion deficit this year, and there 
will be another deficit of $3 to $5 billion in 
the coming fiscal year,” he continued, “The 
statutory Federal debt limit has been raised 
twice in the last 11 months. A third re- 
quest is pending, and I shall oppose it. The 
(national) debt is approximately $300 bil- 
lion. The administration estimates that its 
spending will raise it close to $308 billion 
in the coming year.” 

The Virginia Senator said the country is 
told by the administration the fiscal situa- 
tion will be all right if the Federal budget 
is balanced over a cycle of years, and that 
this will be possible if the Federal Govern- 
ment will spend enough to raise the national 
production high enough to produce the 
necessary revenue. 

“This is evil fiction,” Senator Brno de- 
clared. “It never has worked; it is not work- 
ing now * . A prudent government 
would balance its budget by stopping nones- 
sential expenditures. This is not being done. 
The hard fact is that continuing deficits 
ultimately end in bankruptcy. When a na- 
tion goes bankrupt, its assets are not taken 
over and sold to satisfy its debts. Its money 
becomes worthless; it economy disintegrates; 
its form of government falls and changes." 

THE MAIN ISSUES 


The big question is: Will the people pay 
attention to the warnings of Senator BYRD, 
in the face of the big promises and the big 
spending of President Kennedy? Further, 
will Congress pay attention and be more re- 
strained when it comes to handling the ad- 
ministration’s demands? 

Senator Brrp told the Senate that no 
President in the history of the United States 
has asked Executive power such as is em- 
bodied in two proposals which Mr. Kennedy 
has before Congress today. Under one, 
which is pending in the Senate now, the 
President could spend public funds without 
appropriation. Under the other, he could 
cut taxes by Executive order, The first is 
contained in a $2.5 billion public works bill, 
which authorizes the President, when he be- 
lieves it wise, to spend money which has 
been appropriated by Congress for other pur- 

. The second is a tax proposal, giving 
him authority to cut income taxes when he 
believes it wise to stimulate buying power. 

“Both proposals,“ Senator Brno insisted, 
“would undermine the. Constitution which 
prohibits expenditures except in ‘conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law,’ and 
fixes the taxing power of the Government in 
the legislative branch. The President says 
he wants these powers for use in unemploy- 
ment relief. Where is the emergency justi- 
fying such grants of power? Is it a plan to 
speed up spending?“ Senator BYRD declared 
that Congress could be called into session in 
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any emergency, or remain in constant ses- 
sion, rather than place more power in the 
hands of the Executive. 

“Use of the Federal whiplash on a segment 
of the Nation's industry in recent weeks 
shocked the country, but it should have sur- 
prised no one at this late date. The increas- 
ing dominance of the executive branch in 
the Federal Government is combined with 
the usurpation of power in a continuing line 
of decisions by the Warren Court.” 


Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. W. R. 
Lassiter writes a weekly column for the 
Smithville Review, my hometown news- 
paper, entitled “A Farmer's Medita- 
tions.” 

In a recent, excellent column in which 
he asks What is Americanism?” Mr. 
Lassiter points out that while Amer- 
icanism is a word we hear quite often, 
that frequently there is great diversity 
of opinion concerning Americanism. 

Mr. Lassiter writes that it may be dif- 
ficult to determine what is the best 
method for promoting Americanism but 
that he is positive the promotion of 
Americanism “will not be found in spe- 
cial interests.” He points out that 
through unselfishness and divestment 
special interests we can more effectively 
promote the cause of America 
Americanism. 

Mr. Speaker, believing that Mr. Las- 
siter’s column will be of interest to many 
of my colleagues and others, I inse 
this article on Americanism under unan- 
imous consent in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

A FARMER'S MEDITATIONS: WAT Is 
AMERICANISM? 
(By W. R. Lassiter) 

“Americanism” is a word that we hear 
mentioned quite often. A queer thing about 
the word is that its meaning is often deter- 
mined by the one using the expression. 
Many individuals act and think as though 
they have the correct answer to all the act- 
ing and thinking. 

Now there can't be such a multiple of 
answers and all these be correct ones. 
we go around saying, “Thimble, thimble— 
Who has the thimble?” hoping to find the 
answer in these wild guesses. All of this 
may be quite proper in the innocent game 
of thimble, but this game of Americanis™ 
gets to be rather vicious in some quarters. 

If we don't think that it is vicious, it’s be- 
cause we are too concerned with our ow? 
thinking to give any thoughts to what is 
being said by others. There are all shades 
of rightwingers, leftwingers, and the middle 
of the roaders, And, as if this is not enough. 
we have this and that organization loudly 
proclaiming its merits. 

What is Americanism? It is easier at 
times to tell what a thing is not than tO 
tell what it is; therefore Americanism is not 
all this name calling, stabbing, and conte? 
tion that is to be found. f 
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It is an accepted idea in some things that 
one la all rights, just so he believes some- 
thing. That is a dangerous belief for one 
to have any time, and especially is this true 
when it comes to such divergent and radi- 
cal views regarding our country. 

If most any of these different views should 
be analyzed carefully, it would be found 
that a selfish motive was more or less 
Prompting the things being said or done. 
There is hardly an issue of the daily paper 
that does not carry stories to bear out this 
statement. 

The professional polltakers know that 
those who are against an issue are usually 
More prompt to register their opposition 
than those are who favor an issue. As a re- 
Sult of this, the answers received often have 
to have certain adjustments before accurate 
Predictions can be made. 

Very few adjustments have to be made to 
Enow that it is the hit dog that yells the 
loudest. If a stick is thrown at a bunch 
of dogs, some seeing the stick coming may 
Elve a weak yelp, some few may yelp in 
Sympathy with others who are in distress, 
but the main noise will come from the ones 
who received the sting from the stick. 

When any group or organization starts 
yelling bloody murder because of some leg- 
lslative or executive action that is being 
Proposed, it is a pretty good sign that some- 
One is being hit by the proposed changes. 
The proposed changes might be a bad thing 
for all, but it is the personal sting that often 
brings out the loudest yelp. 

Por anyone to advance and enforce his 
idea of what is Americanism would be to ac- 
cept a dictator which is not Americanism. 
Indeed the correct solution may be a difficult 
One to find. It will not be found in special 
interests. It will be found only when we 
divert ourselves of these and start thinking 
or the welfare of the whole. 


Military Operations of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE: HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
Clude a letter which I have received from 
Rev, J. Gordon Holdcroft, president of 
the Independent Board for Presbyterian 
Foreign Missions. This letter verifies 
Many of the statements which I have 

n making with reference to military 
operations of the United Nations: 
THE INDEPENDENT BOARD 
FOR PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 15, 1962. 
Hon. James B. UTT, 
Ouse of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Sm; I have read with great apprecia- 
tion your speech, as given in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, a copy of which came into 
my hands yesterday. I want to thank you 
for it and ask that you put my name on for 
Any other speech of this kind that you may 
Make and desire to circulate. 

1 A word as to myself and my qualifications 
or Judging may be in order. I was a mis- 
Sionary for many years in Korea. I have 
1 back there three times, once staying 
or as long as 3 months, since I ended my 

ent residence in 1940. I lived for 15 
Years in the city of Pyeng Yang, which is now 
the Red capital of Korea, and I know beyond 
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the possibility of any effective contradiction 
that the Communists of North Korea have 
crushed out not only the Christian church— 
and North Korea was far, far ahead of any 
other part of the country in that respect; 
indeed the very city of Pyeng Yang was once 
looked upon as the center of all Christian 
effort in the country—but the whole church, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, has been 
crushed out of existence or subverted wher- 
ever it has been allowed to continue. Not 
only that, but every liberal-minded man 
(liberal in the true sense of the word) who 
would not take orders from the Communist 
government and serve it slavishly has also 
been liquidated. Actually, the Communists 
took over the residences, the school build- 
ings, and everything that belonged to the 
missions, and the Red premier of North Ko- 
rea is actually living in a house that was 
built by the mission I once served. When 
under General MacArthur’s leadership the 
United Nations troops drove clear to the 
north of Korea it was found that he had 
bult a bombproof shelter under that house, 
but otherwise no changes had been made, 
and eventually they built their administra- 
tion building for North Korea on the prem- 
ises of the first house I ever lived in in that 
city of Pyeng Yang. I know many authentic 
stories of atrocities committed by these in- 
human brutes and there are numberless fam- 
ilies who have been separated ever since the 
close of the Korean war, some members of 
the families escaping to the south, others 
unable to escape, but never having heard 
from each other for all these intervening 
years. 

I Know also that when General MacArthur 
landed his troops and munitions at the port 
of Inchon and drove immediately to the 
capital city, Seoul, the Communists simply 
were terrified at the very mention of his 
name, and he could have cleared the whole 
country if he had been allowed to do so, and 
you are right in saying that the Korean war 
ended in dismal defeat or, as General Strate- 
meyer is quoted as having said, “We were 
required to lose the Korean war.” 

So far has this process gone that unless 
there Is a great change the words of Abraham 
Lincoln which you quote certainly will come 
true, “If destruction be our lot, we our- 
selves must be the author and finisher.” 

Sir, I want to congratulate you on the 
speech that you have made, and I trust that 
you will continue to make such speeches 
and press for action along the lines that you 
have suggested, for, as far as I can discover, 
the United States is now continuing the 
same policy that betrayed China, and we are 
in great danger of betraying Laos and even 
Thailand. 

I must not take up more of your time, but 
I think I will tell you that I once had an in- 
vitation to join the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. This was because I had done what 
I could to protest the course of the Jap- 
anese militarists that led Japan eventually 
to attack Pearl Harbor. I declined the of- 
fer, but I have oftentimes wished that I 
had joined Just to obtain an inside knowl- 
edge of the many issues on which the United 
States was betrayed by that institute. 

Finally, sir, I want to congratulate you 
on your insight as shown by your quotation 
on page 5, that: “Unless the Lord build an 
house, they labor in vain who bulld it." The 
Lord has been refused any place in the 
United Nations, and I feel that those nations 
which are sometimes called Christian na- 
tions are having to pay the penalty for their 
unwillingness even to acknowledge God in 
their Charter or in the proceedings of the 
United Nations and are simply reaping the 
results of their unfaithfulness now that they 
have run into so many troubles, in most of 
which the Communists have had a great part 
in creating. 
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However, I want to thank you for your 
speech and urge you to continue along that 
line, and, with others, I hope that it will be 
of great effect in bringing America back to 
her senses. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GORDON HOLDCROFT, 


Let Us Not Forget Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people heard rather loudly and 
theatrically from the candidate for Pres- 
ident on the Democratie ticket for 1960 
that we had communism 90 miles from 
the shores of the United States.” Mr. 
Kennedy also promised he would do 
something about it. 


To date, he has done nothing except 
fumble the ball on the subject. 


It is my feeling that communism in 
Cuba will not evaporate. David Law- 
rence in his article of May 18 as it ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
makes some suggestions: 

Tobar IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS—THAILAND AS A 
PRECEDENT To SEND Troops INTO CUBA 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON.—It’'s a little hard to under- 
stand why the United States is sending 5,000 
troops into Thailand—nearly 8,000 miles 
away—to help keep the Communists from ex- 
tending into that country the hold they al- 
ready have next door in Laos, while nothing 
is being done about rescuing Cuba, only 90 
miles away from our shores. 

President Kennedy says the American 
troops were sent into Thailand to put us 
in a position to fulfill our obligations” under 
the treaty of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization, often referred to as SEATO, and 
that other member countries will send troops, 
too, But if a regional association like this 
can take action so far away from the United 
States, it may be asked: Why isn't the Or- 
ganization of American States being per- 
suaded to send troops into Cuba to rid the 
island of the Communist dynasty that rules 
there? 

Surely, eliminating the menace of com- 
munism in Cuba would seem to be all-im- 
portant to the security of the United States 
and of the nations to the south of us. It 
appears to be generally agreed that Fidel 
Castro really doesn't control Cuba but that 
alongside of him are a set of aids and ad- 
visers trained in Moscow who continually 
carry on hostile activities toward other 
Latin American countries. 

In the last meeting of the Organization of 
American States, the U.S. Government had 
a hard time getting acquiescence to a plan 
for economic sanctions against the Com- 
munist regime in Cuba, Little has been 
heard since as to what the Washington Gov- 
ernment is doing to mobilize Latin American 
governments behind a plan to drive the 
Communists out of Cuba. 

This country has a very extensive aid pro- 
gram, known as the Alliance for Progress, 
which is to cost the taxpayers of the United 
States many billions of dollars in the next 
few years. It doesn’t seem sensible to be 
giving money to any Latin American govern- 
ment which is so shortsighted as to fail 
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to see the danger involved in letting the 
Communists operate from Cuba as a base. 

Unquestionably the Kennedy administra- 
tion can, if it likes, put pressure on the 
Latin American governments to get some 
kind of sanction from the Organization of 
American States for military steps in Cuba. 

As a matter of fact, the United States need 
not wait for the consent of the other states 
any more than it did in Thailand. The 
Southeast Asia Treaty, for instance, unlike 
the NATO pact, provides that, when there 
is danger of aggression in the area, each 
member shall be governed by its own con- 
stitutional processes.” This is but another 
way of saying that each country shall make 
its own decision. 

The United States is in a similar position 
as a member of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. It may ask for the cooperation 
of the other members, but it can make its 
own decision to protect any Latin American 
country that has been invaded by a foreign 
power or where there has been evidence of 
subversive activities which threaten the 
political independence of the people. 

There is abundant evidence in connection 
with the Communist operations in Latin 
America that the Moscow government has in- 
filtrated many parts of the hemisphere and 
exercises direct control of the Government 
and the national economy of Cuba. Hence, 
the right under an existing international 
agreement to take action in Cuba is clear. 

It will be contended, of course, that Ameri- 
can troops have been landed in Thailand 
with the permission of the Government of 
that country and that the purpose is to de- 
fend it alone, but everyone realizes that 
across the Lao border is the real source 
of the trouble and that there are in Laos 
American military units which theoretically 
are only advisory to the anti-Communist 
forces but which have orders to shoot if at- 
tacked. 

So there no longer is any doubt but that 
the United States is using military force to 
check Communist-inspired operations in 
southeast Asia and that other members of 
SEATO have formally recognized America's 
action and may send their own troops as well. 
The other members of SEATO, besides Thal- 
land and the United States, are Australia, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, and Great Britain. Some of these 
countries will not send any troops. 

Likewise, if there is any entry into Cuba by 
military forces of the United States under 
the sanctions derived from the treaty of the 
Organization of American States, it would 
not mean that all member countries would 
necessarily participate. 

The SEATO precedent, however, gives sup- 
port now to a similar movement of American 
troops into Cuba or surrounding areas. The 
purpose would be to cut off all operations by 
Communlst-led forces based in Cuba and 
almed at any other country of this hemi- 
sphere. Sending American troops to Thai- 
land certainly opens up the question of why 
the same kind of action in respect to Cuba 
isn’t also Justified. 


A Word to the Elderly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial by Raymond Moley which ap- 
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peared in the May 21, 1962, issue of 
Newsweek. It is unfortunate, not to say 
tragic, that the problem of medical care 
for the aged may be resolved in a climate 
of blazing emotion. It should not be 
regarded as a scramble for votes by the 
President or by the organized medical 
profession. It should not be regarded as 
a test of Presidential or party prestige. 
Nor as a preliminary to the autumn elec- 
tions, nor as a game of matching sta- 
tistics: 
A WORD To THE ELDERLY 
(By Raymond Moley) 

It is unfortunate, not to say tragic, that 
the problem of medical care for the aged 
may be resolved in a climate of blazing emo- 
tion. And so it will be well to consider the 
subject In the light of clear reason. 

This is not merely a scramble for votes 
by the President on the one hand and the 
organized medical profession on the other. 
It should not be regarded as a test of Presi- 
dential or party prestige. Nor as a pre- 
liminary to the autumn elections. Nor as 
a game of matching statistics. 

It is the determination, perhaps for all 
time, of the answer to a grave public prob- 
lem. That problem is the individual, per- 
sonal plight of an indeterminate number of 
elderly Americans. There has been no way 
to determine the identity and number of 
elderly people who are in need of medical 
care which they are unable to get. There 
is also an indeterminate number of people 
over 65 or approaching that age who, because 
of a physical or financial crisis, may be in 
need in the future. Many an individual 
who is presently enjoying the best of health 
and is well protected by savings may face 
difficulties because of the onset of illness or 
the withering away of savings because of 
Government-promoted inflation. These are 
the people we must think about. And a 
solution of the problem in Congress should 
be such as to make sure that such cases 
shall be helped. 

TOO MUCH, NOT ENOUGH 


The King-Anderson bill is not such a solu- 
tion. Its roots go back to a foolish and 
demagogic political slogan. There should be, 
as it was shouted from hundreds of plat- 
forms, no pauper's oath.” This meant that 
there should be no consideration of need in 
providing medical benefits for the elderly. 
Such tests of need, it was said, are degrad- 
ing. The orators said that there should be 
no prying eye of authority into the personal 
affairs of Americans. And so the answer was 
to spray the bounty over everyone getting 
social security payments. 

Such an atomization of the resources of 
Government would not be a solution to the 
individual problems which I have mentioned 
above. It would give too much for many 
and not enough for some. It would make 
available to certain millions a number of 
days in a hospital and/or a nursing home. 
But the recipients would have to pay certain 
initial costs. It would not supply surgical 
or medical care by a practicing physician. 
The drugs available would be limited. And 
because of the heavy demands for unneces- 
sary care, there would certainly be a de- 
terioration of the services to the most needy 
cases. After 10 years of experience with 
generalized medical services in Britain, it 
was shown that with the influx of the less 
needy, the more needy were getting less than 
before the plan was initiated. 

MANY CIRCUMSTANCES 


The Federal Government would be spend- 
ing a great deal of money for such a shotgun 
approach, Proponents estimate the cost at 
$1 billion a year. Competent authorities put 
the figure at more than twice that amount. 
And experience shows that such Government 
estimates are almost always too low. After a 
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few years, the costs rise higher and higher. 
Consider the costs of OASI benefits. In 1949 
we were told that the OASI cost would not 
reach $12 billion until 1999. But in the 10 
years that followed, the cost rose to $11 bil- 
lion. Meanwhile, it was necessary to raise 
social security tax rates threefold, and by 
1968 the tax bite on employer and employee 
together will be more than 9 percent without 
the tax raise required by the King-Ander- 
son proposal, 

It is also obvious that the people over 65 
are alike only with respect to age, Four mil- 
lion are working. Four million pay income 
taxes. Some millions are getting pensions or 
annuities in addition to social security bene- 
fits. And there are between 2 million and 


. 3 millon people over 65 who would not be 


eligible under the King-Anderson plan. 
Also, among all the elderly there is an infi- 
nite variety of healthfulness, productivity, 
and physical and mental vigor. 

There are, in fact, needs tests now for 
practically every benefit given by the Gov- 
ernment. Without such tests there can be 
no solution for the real crises that some 
Americans must face as the shadows darken 
in the twilight years of life. 


Tax Gimmick: Who Wants It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor. It 
points out the main defects of the Ken- 
nedy tax bill, and asks the pertinent 
question “Who or what supports” the 
tax credit proposal: 

Tax GMurck: Wno Wants It? 


Hearings on the administration tax re- 
vision bill before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee make one almost wonder why it 
passed the House of Representatives. The 
answer is, of course, that many features 
of it other than President Kennedy's pet “tax 
credit for investment” are seriously needed 
and deserve to be enacted by Congress. 

As to this politically central section, how- 
ever, there is yet to be shown any sound 
reason why it should be adopted. The object 
it seeks to accomplish—to encourage mod- 
ernization in American industry—is valid 
enough, but there are simpler and more 
equitable ways of bringing it about. 

The business community of the United 
States, for whose benefit it was avowedly 
designed, has overwhelmingly rejected it- 
Speaking for the U.S, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Walter A. Slowinski told the Senate 
committee, The investment incentive credit 
has no place in an income tax law. Th® 
credit gives preferential tax treatment to 
certain taxpayers in favored groups. It may 
actually be a windfall to a business which 
has already fortuitously planned to purchase 
new facilities later in 1962, On the other 
hand, it will work against small businesses 
or loss companies which have no current 
funds for expansion or no taxable income 
to be offset by the credit.” 

As an alternative, the chamber advocates 
basic upward revision of the rates at which 
depreciation can be deducted from taxable 
corporate income and a simplified classifica- 
tion of depreciable properties. 

These processes could be undertaken el- 
ther by the Treasury Department or Congress 
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or both. The Treasury already is studying 
revision of its bulletin F, which governs 
depreciation allowances. Some reduction 
there of the number of years over which 
certain kinds of plant and equipment can 
be written off would materially increase the 
“cash flow“ for new. Investment. 

Or the Senate could substitute for the 
tax credit section a provision which would 
lift the ceiling on an investment incentive 
allowance extended to small business as an 
antirecession measure in 1958. This permits, 
on purchases up to $10,000, a first-year write- 
of of 20 percent in addition to the normal 
depreciation allowance. If the limit here 
Were raised to $1 million, a firm spending 
that amount would save $200,000 for still 
further purchases of new equipment, 

The ceiling chosen should be one that 
would not reduce anticipated revenues by 
More than the $1,175 million expected to 
result from the tax credit. But with that 
substitution the Senate would bave a good 
talking point in conference committee 
&gainst the House. 

Apart from business opinion, the verdict 
Of organized labor is also against the in- 
vestment tax credit. Although the AFL-CIO 
Opposes faster depreciation allowances, its 
director of research, Stanley H. Ruttenberg, 
Says the administration device would “dan- 
Berously distort the stable growth of the 
American economy.” 

After this testimony, the tax credit gim- 


Mick appears in the category of the Hindu 
Tope trick, Who or what supports it? 


S. 3153 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a bill 
Currently pending in the Senate, S. 3153, 
Will, if passed, set a very dangerous 
Precedent with respect to the preference 
Provisions of reclamation law. Under 
leave to ‘extend my remarks, I submit 

ith the testimony I gave today be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committee: 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES S. GUBSER, OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of testifying before this committee 
Which has done so much to promote the 
Cause of reclamation. 

I believe in reclamation. I believe in rec- 

tion law, including the principle of 
Preference. Power produced by the people 
Which belongs to all of the people should 
first be made available to Federal installa- 
tions and water project pumping, which serve 
all of the people. I oppose this bill S. 3153 
because it does great violence to this 
Preference. 

Before elaborating on this, my main point, 
let me state another objection. This bill 
Stves too much power to the Secretary of 
Interior. I do not say this in a partisan 

because I would oppose the grant of 
such unprecedented power to either a Re- 
Publican or Democratic Secretary. 

I hold a copy of S. 3153—on which I have 
Underlined the cases where the bill leaves 
Major decisions to the discretion of the 
Secretary. Mr. Chairman, this is too much 
Power for any one man. 

Regardless of its purpose, the effect of 
this bill is to deprive California of its pres- 
ent rights—rights which may be very valu- 
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able to my district and to California in the 
future. For this and other reasons, I am 
opposed to the bill. 

This bill (S. 3153) would result in a major 
distortion of the preference provision of 
Federal reclamation law. It gives all cus- 
tomers of Bonneville Power Administration, 
including private companies preference over 
preference customers somewhere else. 

The Pacific Northwest wants Congress to 
authorize Bonneville to sell its presently 
available surplus power so that it can climb 
out of the red and avoid an increase in the 
low rates which Northwest preference cus- 
tomers now pay. This is understandable and 
I might endorse the idea were it not for the 
fact that California preference customers in- 
cluding the agencies which need power for 
project pumping (an activity of great inter- 
est to my district) are asked to serve as 
bridesmaids with no chance of ever becom- 
ing the permanent bride of Bonneville. Cer- 
tainly if California is asked to contribute to 
support of Northwest power it should receive 
some assurance that a marriage is intended 
which will last beyond the honeymoon. 

Bonneville serves a number of nonpref- 
erence industrial customers in the North- 
west. These include aluminum plants, in- 
vestor-owned utility companies and other 
industries. Some of these customers who 
have been lured into the Bonneville terri- 
tory with its low power rates might have lo- 
cated in California, and, perhaps, in my dis- 
trict where they’d be paying unsubsidized 
rates for power, including the tax compo- 
nent which is not a factor in the lower 
Bonneville rates. Now the Northwest wants 
these nonpreference customers to have pref- 
erence over genuine preference customers 
elsewhere, 

If the preference laws is as sacred as its 
proponents have insisted, that is not the 
kind of perversion it deserves at the hands 
of Congress, 

First, let’s see what the Pacific Northwest 
is supposed to embrace under the bill: Ac- 
cording to this bill it is an area that in- 
cludes “the region consisting of the States 
of Oregon and Washington, the State of 
Montana, west of the Continental Divide, 
and such portions of the States of Nevada, 
Utah, and Wyoming within the Columbia 
drainage basin, and of the State of Idaho, as 
the Secretary may determine to be within 
the marketing area of the Federal Columbia 
River power system, and (2) any contiguous 
areas, not in excess of 75 airline miles from 
said region, which are a part of the service 
area of a distribution cooperative which has 
(i) no generating facilities, and (ii) a dis- 
tribution system from which it serves both 
within and without said region.” 

Some of these areas are as far, or farther, 
removed from the Bonneville plants than 
the California customers the Northwest 
wants to use temporarily while it denies 
them any insurance of lasting benefit. 

The facts are simply these: Bonneville has 
some surplus power. Bonneville is operat- 
ing in the red. If it doesn’t get into the 
black it may have to raise Its rates. It can 
sell surplus power in California. II it sells 
power to preference customers in California, 
the Northwest preference customers, and 
nonpteference customers, might not get it 
back when they need it in the future. So 
the Northwest wants to do business in Cali- 
fornia when it is profitable to do so, but it 
wants also to keep strings tied to the power 
to pull it back whenever anybody in the 
Northwest wants it. 

This committee is well aware of the find- 
ings of a task force appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior last December that a 
transmission line from Bonneville to south- 
ern California is feasible. That finding of 
feasibility by a Federal agency would pre- 
sumably extend the Bonneville service area 
as far south as Los Angeles because the 
present Bonneville Act provides that prefer- 
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ence agencies within economic transmission 
distance shall have first call on Bonneville 
power. E 

I interpret this finding as follows: Cali- 
fornia preference agencies now have the right 
to Bonneville power. Therefore this bill 
asks us to give this right away at a time 
when it promises to become very valuable 
to California, And we are asked to give it 
away for no consideration at all. 

Consider, for example, the Federal-State 
San Luis project in California. A proposed 
tunnel through the mountains which sepa- 
Tate the Central Valley and the Santa Clara 
Valley in my district, may be an essential 
part of that project if we are to get water 
needed for our orchards and to replenish 
the continually falling underground water 
table. Pumps will be needed to lift that 
water through the tunnel near Pacheco Pass, 
and they'll require vast amounts of power. 
Congress should recognize a priority of pref- 
erence for this sort of use over less worthy 
uses of Bonneville power elsewhere. 

Some have made emotional appeals re- 
garding the need for low-cost power for these 
pumps. We hope their voices will be heard 
now. Government power will soon be on the 
line from the Federal Trinity plants. But 
in the mad scramble by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to get all this power allocated to 
so-called preference customers the needs of 
these pumping plants have been largely 
forgotten. 

It will be some years before the water 
canajs and other facilities which could use 
this power from the Northwest are com- 
pleted. But when they are, we may want to 
exercise our right to this Bonneville power. 
California cannot afford to give away this 
right—which this legislation would do. 
There should be no giveaway with nothing in 
return. 

Let us accept at face value the oft heard 
plea that Federal power is for all the people. 
These Bonneville plants were constructed 
with the Federal taxpayers’ money for all 
the people so why should Congress build a 
Chinese wall around them and say, in ef- 
fect, that all the benefits from the vast Fed- 
eral expenditures shall be reserved in per- 
petuity to a favored few. This bill would 
make California a second-class State, insofar 
as preference is concerned. 

Another example: The great linear elec- 
tron accelerator project at Stanford Uni- 
versity, in my area, will require vast amounts 
of electric power. This will be a Federal 
project. Its power requirements have been 
mentioned with concern in congressional 
hearings. Yet this legislation could cut off 
this Federal facility paid for by all the 
people from Federal Bonneville power, 

The Ames Laboratory of NASA at Sunny- 
yale, Calif., a Federal activity in my dis- 
trict, has a tremendous appetite for power. 
It is now getting only a portion of its power 
from the Central Valley project. The power 
needs of this important Government Labora- 
tory have been previously brought to this 
committee's attention. My good friend, the 
senior Senator from California, a member 
of this committee, pointed out to this com- 
mittee the needs of the Ames Laboratory 
as one reason why he favored all-Federal 
development of the Trinity River project in 
California. 

I submit that both Ames and Stanford are 
Government installations which should be 
given far greater consideration for Bonne- 
ville power than some of the preference and 
all of the nonpreference customers in the 
Pacific Northwest, now and in the future. 

If Congress builds a fence around the 
Pacific Northwest, and if the Congress gives 
nonpreference Northwest customers prefer- 
ence over such thoroughly qualified prefer- 
ence customers as these I have mentioned— 
and many others in California—Congress 
would, with this legislation, be abrogating 
the very principle upon which the prefer- 
ence law is based. 
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Moreover, were the Congress to adopt this 
bill, would it not also have to build fences 
around all the other Federal power installa- 
tions in the Nation? And if such fences 
were built, setting up islands of Federal 
power here and there with “Don’t Tread on 
Me” signs on the fenceposts, what would 
happen to the dream of the preference clause 
proponents who advocate a nationwide net- 
work of Federal transmission lines so that 
more preference customers could be given 
preference? 

I submit, Mr, Chairman, and members of 
this committee, that the preference clause 
already has been distorted too far. It should 
not be amasculated so that it can be made 
to apply willy-nilly to the selfish interests 
of any region at the expense of the welfare 
of the Nation and all the people. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill is passed, pref- 
erence in 5 years will be a thing of the past. 

One last point: If this bill is passed, I 
want to serve fair notice of my future in- 
tentions. I shall introduce amendatory 
legislation at the proper time to provide Cali- 
fornia power consumers the same right to 
Northwest power that this bill gives to 
Northwest customers. This amendment will 
include California within the charmed cir- 
cle on an equal basis with the Northwest. 


Government Control Over Individual 
Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have recently received a fine 
letter from a constituent, and I wish to 
share its contents with my colleagues. 
This letter refiects the basic philosophy 
of many of my constituents, who wish to 
see a lessening of Government control 
over individual lives. The letter follows: 

RUSHVILLE, IND. 
Hon. RALPH Harvey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Harvey: Please vote 
“no” on the King-Anderson health bill, it is 
not only an inadequate bill but to Include it 
under social security will only weaken social 
security more and in the end raise the tax 
for social security on employees and em- 
ployers to the place where they will be pro- 
hibitive. It is already a farce when folk can 
work only six quarters and be entitled to 
the same benefits as those who have been 
covered and paid into it since its inception. 

Also please yote “no” on the bill to with- 
hold taxes on dividends and interest for it 
is an injustice on retirees. In our case after 
paying income taxes that have cut our buy- 
ing power to almost nothing, by doing with- 
out even necessities we have tried to put a 
little bit in the building and loan hoping 
that we could count on the interest to take 
care of the taxes on our home. I feel sure 
there are hundreds of thousands in our situa- 
tion. Our car is a 1950—the refrigerator and 
sweeper 22 years old, house furnishings 30 to 
40 years old. Yet my husband has reached 
retirement age and the roof over our head 
not paid for. Why? Because when we were 
rearing our family, three children, wages 
scarcely covered living expenses though we 
have served the public 43 years in utility 
and telephone work. It was not until 1950 
that we made over $1.53 an hour, all during 
World War II worked for 85 cents an hour. 
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Then what happens—Federal income tax 
has taken over a thousand dollars a year the 
last several years to say nothing of State tax, 
social security tax, property taxes, and the 
hundreds of unseen taxes. It is folk like us 
who actually support the church, the various 
community drives,and such. We are of the 
old school of thought where a man does an 
honest day’s work for a day’s wages and want 
to stand on our own feet. It seems to be the 
trend of present Government to make us all 
wards of the Government. 

Pardon the length of this letter, and the 
fact that it is not typed, I have wanted to 
say these things to you for a long time. 

Respectfully, 


Mrs. STANLEY COLLINns, Sr. 


Are Morals Decaying? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often people think that, just because a 
little county newspaper is far removed 
from the urban centers that make the 
news, they are uninformed and not too 
well aware of what is taking place. 
What is more, we are told they do not 
really care. 

To listen to some of these larger com- 
munications media, you would believe 
that away from the bigger cities people 
have no firmly held opinions. This is 
not so, and a look at some of the fine 
weekly newspapers in North Dakota 
proves it. Through the efforts of the 
small weekly newspapers, people in my 
State, no matter how remote the area in 
which they live, are being informed. 
They are benefiting from the thoughtful 
editorials of editors who are becoming 
increasingly alarmed about certain 
trends in our country. 

One of the fine papers in North Da- 
kota is the Ransom County Gazette, of 
Lisbon, N. Dak., published by Cecil D. 
Jahraus. I was particularly impressed 
with a recent editorial in the Ransom 
County Gazette. I believe the Members 
of the House will find it rewarding read- 
ing, and I insert it at this time in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for their inspec- 
tion: 

Are Moras DecayInec?—McIntosH Has a 
POINT 

Alan C. McIntosh, of Minnesota's Rock 
County Star Herald, addressed the annual 
meeting of the South Dakota Press Associa- 
tion recently. He exhorted weekly news- 
papers to do more pioneering and less con- 
forming if they intend to keep rural America 
strong. His speech got into the Concres- 
SIONAL ReCorp—and into the hands of the 
Gazette, courtesy of H. T, Frandsen who has 
a copy. 

McIntosh feels that American moral decay 
is weakening the Nation's ideological posi- 
tion. Here are only a very few excerpts from 
a well-loaded speech: 

A survey in a big eastern high school found 
61 percent of the students didn't believe in 
profits; 83 percent think business profits are 
at least 50 percent; 62 percent think workers 
should not produce all they are capable of 
doing; 53 percent favor Government owner- 
ship of banks, railroads, and steel companies; 
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55 percent approve the idea “from each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according to 
his needs.” The last is pure Marxism. 

Our decay Is reflected in the national essay 
contest on the subject of which each entrant 
was to discuss what he wanted most from 
life. 

All winners in the top bracket had security 
as to what the youngster wanted most in 
life. Not one mentioned that he wanted op- 
portunity. What a contradiction of the 
pioneer days of those hardy folks who fought 
their way West, waging the fight for new op- 
portunity and a new way of living. 

We have worshipped at the altar of medi- 
ocrity—and the honor student today is 
jeered as a freak or an apple polisher. I'd 
like to throw a verbal bouquet to that new 
high school in Baltimore where they are go- 
ing to hand out letters for scholarship 
achievements, just as they do for athletic 
progress. It’s about time we started recog- 
nizing the accomplishments of the mind as 
well as the musclebound. 

Congress voted $283 million for “retraining 
the unemployed.” How can you retrain a 
chap that can't read, write or figure? This 
is superficial thinking, There are 6 million 
unemployed, but there also 6 million jobs 
that are begging for qualified men. 

What are we seeing in the movies nowa- 
days? Lesbianism; incest; homosexuality: 
rapist; Lolita; a middle-aged professor has a 
transcontinental affair with a 12 year old; 
the adventures of a nymphomaniac. 
wonder Khrushchey finds willing listeners 
when he says we're a morally decadent 
nation, 

We sent a Tennessee Williams play to Rio 
de Janeiro. Because of its filth the audience 
walked across the street where the Russian 
ballet was packing them in. 


Big Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Seattle Post Intelligencer, asking what- 
ever happened to the cause of the Hoover 
Commission. Certainly today’s overbur- 
dened taxpayer would appreciate the 
paring down of the featherbedded Fed- 
eral payroll: 

Bic GOVERNMENT 


The Senate Committee on Government 
Operations reports that the civilian em- 
ployees of the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Establishment increased by 74,454 to 
2,418,864 last year, the first year of the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Another statistic is that the growth since 
January 1, 1950, has been 457,835. 

Aside from the obvious fact that expand- 
ing the Federal payroll is not the exclusive 
work of any one administration, another 
point seems clear. That is: the excellent 
work done by the Hoover Commission in re- 
ducing waste staffing of the Government has 
become a forgotten cause. 

Faced with a constantly growing deficit— 
which has grown from about $1 billion to 
an estimated $9.4 billion in a year—we th 
President Kennedy would be well advised to 
overhaul the featherbedded payroll. 

Why not another paring-down job like the 
one the Hoover Commission did, in the In- 
terests of the burdened taxpayers? 


1962 
Minimum Rate Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing news release will be of interest to 
each Member of the Congress and to the 
American people: 

MINIMUM RATE LEGISLATION 


RICHMOND; Va., May 15, 1962,—-Stockholders 
of Southern Railway Co., attending their an- 
nual meeting here today, were told that "the 
Congress of the United States has in its 
Power, by passing one simple piece of legisla- 
tion, to save the people of this country hun- 
Greds of millions of dollars each year by re- 
ducing unnecessarily high and wasteful costs 
of transportation.” 

D. W. Brosnan, president of the railway, 
Made the statement as he encouraged stock- 
holder support for minimum rate legislation 
Now before Congress. Identical bills, S. 3243 
and H.R. 11583, were introduced on May 3 in 
the Senate and the House by Senator Mac- 
NUson, chairman of the Commerce Commit- 
tee, and Representative Oren Harris, chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, The proposed legislation would 
implement a part of President Kennedy's 
Message on transportation sent to Congress 
enrlier last month. 

Mr. Brosnan told Southern's stockholders, 
“We've heard a lot about equality of treat- 
Ment under the law, about free competition, 
and about holding the line on prices for the 
benefit of American consumers. Congress 
Now has a chance with the urging of the 
President to make sure that the American 
People get a competitive break in the prices 
Charged for the movement of bulk commod- 
ities and agricultural commodities. 

“This legislation provides only that all 
common carriers be allowed to set minimum 
rates without regulation to attract such 
business to the mode of transportation that 
gan do the job best and most cheaply for the 
Shippers. Consumers of the end products 
benefit greatly as costs of transportation are 
determined in this way. The hundreds of 
Millions saved through competition are just 
as desirable savings for the American people 
as would be any other reduction in their 
ost of living.“ 

The railway’s president pointed out that 
Southern's attempts to be competitive for 
trafic even without equal competitive oppor- 
tunities had attracted wide attention and 
Freat public support. He mentioned the 

Big John" covered hopper cars that are the 
foundations for Southern’s proposal of dras- 
tically reduced freight rates on the move- 
ment of grain in bulk, saying that on this 
One commodity alone, and in the Southeast 
only, Southern’s proposed rates would rep- 
desent an estimated savings to the public of 
More than $30 million each year in transpor- 
tation costs. Extend this kind of savings,” 

Said, “nationally and on all bulk and 
agricultural commodities, and you can un- 
derstand what free and equal competition in 
rtation can mean to the American 
People.” 
so ockholders were told that the area of 
Tus ern usefulness is widening steadily. 
Interstate Railroad in southwestern Vir- 
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ginia was acquired by Southern last year 
t an exchange of stock. Mr. Brosnan 
sald that final approval of Southern’s acqui- 
sition of stock control of the Central of 
Georgia, was anticipated “to the great satis- 
faction of both companies and to the real 
delight of those along the Central of Georgia 
who welcome close association with Southern 
because of the strength added by such asso- 
ciation.” He added that Southern hopefully 
expected final permission to acquire control 
of the Georgia & Florida Railroad “as a fur- 
ther extension of our usefulness to people 
who vitally need good railroad transporta- 
tion,” 

The diversified industrial growth of the 
South along Southern’s lines continued in 
1961, said Mr. Brosnan, “with about $430 
million spent on 865 industrial projects, cre- 
ating job opportunities for about 18,000 
workers.” 

Looking ahead into the rest of 1962, the 
rallway's president indicated his opinion that 
the year’s results “would be highly satisfac- 
tory, though I can't predict a recordbreaking 
one. The pattern of increased revenues noted 
during the first quarter is contining and we 
expect to convert a substantial share of any 
increased revenues into net earnings.” 

During the meeting the following directors 
were reelected to the Southern Railway Com- 
pany’s board: D, Tennant Bryan, president of 
Richmond Newspapers, Inc., and publisher of 
the Richond Times-Dispatch and the Rich- 
mond News Leader; Oliver Iselin, chairman 
of the board of Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc., of 
New York City; E. B. Leisenring, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Virginia Coal & Iron Co., with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa.; and Rob- 
ert W. Woodruff, chairman of the finance 
committee of the Coca-Cola Co., at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

A total of 89.86 percent of the stock was 
represented at the meeting through personal 
voting or by proxy. 


Courageous Secretary Speaks Up for 
Estes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the large role played by the Nation's 
press in exposing various aspects of the 
much-publicized Billie Sol Estes case, 
it is amusing to read the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Pecos Daily 
News, of Pecos, Tex., Tuesday, May 8, 
1962, and was reprinted in the May 11 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune. 

As is indicated in the Tribune’s fore- 
word, the fact that Mr. Estes owns the 
Pecos Daily News may account for the 
tone of the editorial. In any case, it now 
appears Mr. Estes may be given an op- 
portunity to demonstrate before the 
McClellan committee how false and 
fictitious the stories of “newspaper 
hatchetmen” have been in this case. 
The editorial follows: 
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COURAGEOUS SECRETARY SPEAKS Ur FOR ESTES 

(Nore.—Around Pecos, Tex., folks say they 
can tell when Billie Sol Estes turns his hand 
to writing for the Pecos Daily News, which 
he owns. His own style—somewhat circum- 
locutious, with an occasional grammatical 
flaw—shines through the product, they say, 
and it’s hard to mistake. Folks says Bulle Sol 
wrote this editorial, which appeared in his 
Daily News on Tuesday.) 


“Ballooned all out of proportion to its im- 
portance” is the very apt and honest state- 
ment of Secretary of Agriculture Orville L, 
Freeman discussing the connection between 
his Department and Billie Sol Estes. Accord- 
ing to the spine-tingling accusations of 
Texas Attorney Will Wilson (who happily 
ended up second from bottom in the Demo- 
cratic primary) over Estes allegedly giving a 
Texas-style hat to a visitor from Washington, 
we couldn’t recall any one with out-of-State 
visitors who didn't give them some souvenir. 
Not that any one admits that Mr. Estes did 
give someone a hat. But there is a deep 
feeling what that western hospitality in any 
of the happy homes in Pecos would end up 
with the visitor getting something to take 
home to the wife, and kids and for himself. 

Of course, the attorney general in his 
statements which certainly never had any 
hospitable or friendly feelings for people or 
for the truth, it appears. 

As the Pecos Dally News stated Sunday, 
this is a political year and Republicans and 
Democrats alike are trying to swing on the 
coattails of Mr. Estes to get front page pub- 
licity. 

With politics what they are, there can be 
little hope of any letup in the publicity on 
Estes including some absurd falsehoods 
which were spotted instantly by every one 
in Pecos. One concludes that the newspaper 
hatchetmen sent to Pecos are instructed to 
find and write any fictitious or fabulous story 
without regard to its truthfulness, b 
up in a year what is become the 1962 legend 
of Estes, and like most legends quite apoc- 
ryphal, false, and unauthentic. 


Deceitful Pitch of Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the hoopla and circus atmosphere 
of Madison Square Garden is over, it is 
time to face reality, without cheap, emo- 
tional appeal, and take stock of what 
the Kennedy administration’s medical 
care bill really does not do. 

The New York Daily News today has 
an editorial on what is being done for 
the aged and how phony the King-An- 
derson bill is: 

Wo Pars WHAT ron How Mock MEDICAL 
CARE 

The President of the United States ap- 
peared at s Madison Square Garden rally 
yesterday to spearhead an all-out nationwide 
administration drive to bulldoze the King- 
Anderson bill through Congress. 
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This measure purports to provide for 
medical care for persons over 65, via the 
social security and railroad retirement sys- 
tems. It is touted by its backers as the 
full and all-embracing solution to that 
problem. 

King-Anderson is nothing of the kind, as 
a brief look at what it would not do will 
demonstrate. 

There are an estimated 15 million Amer- 
icams over age 65. Of these, an estimated 
4.5 million are not enrolled under social 
security or railroad retirement—and would 
not benefit under King-Anderson. 

This measure, if it becomes law, will not 
cover doctors’ or surgeons’ fees, with a few 
minor exceptions. 

It will not cover costs of medicines used 
outside a hospital or nursing home. 

King-Anderson does not provide for costs 
of preventive medicine—immunization shots, 
for example. 

The bill does not cover all hospital costs, 
as many people have been led to suppose 
it does, Inpatients would have to pay at 
least $20, and $10 per day for the first 9 
days if they could. Outpatients would be 
stuck for the first $20 of the cost of each 
diagnostic study. 

Not covered by King-Anderson are costs of 
mental and tuberculosis hospitals, and fees 
of private nurses. 

Instead of being a medical care for the 
aged plan, then, King-Anderson is a plan 
for partial hospital or nursing-home (not 
doctor), care for some of the aged. 

It has other gimmicks. 

For one, it is compulsory—meaning em- 
ployers and employees would have to take 
part in it whether they wanted to or not. 

FULL OF GIMMICKS 


For another, it calls for raising from $4,800 
to $5,200 the amount of your yearly earnings 
that can be taxed for social security. 

For a third, it contains no “humiliating, 
degrading means test,” as bleeding hearts 
call it. That means that anybody enrolled 
under social security or railroad retirement, 
no matter how wealthy, could take all of 
such benefits that King-Anderson provides 
for. 

This, in turn, means that millions of young 
people would have to contribute social secu- 
rity taxes from the start of their productive 
lives, while older persons, no matter how 
well-heeled and no matter how little they 
had contributed, would become eligible for 
King-Anderson care on reaching age 65 if 
they were social security or railroad retire- 
ment enrollees. 

For these and other reasons, and despite 
the yowlings of do-gooders from President 
Kennedy on down, we feel that it would be 
a dangerous mistake for Congress to rush 
King-Anderson onto the statute books. 


THE AGED ALREADY GET $15 BILLION 


There is already in effect a law providing 
for medical care for old people who need it 
and can't pay for it. This is the Kerr-Mills 
Act, granting Federal matching funds to 
States which decide to enroll under it. The 
Kerr-Mills Act, in effect only since 1960, 
should have a further tryout before Congress 
or anybody else calls it inadequate. 

Or, if the majority of Americans want 
wider coverage than Kerr-Mills affords, how 
about some well-advised amendments to 
King-Anderson? 

Particularly, how about taking out the 
compulsory feature—or permitting persons 
under 65 to take social security or railroad 
retirement cash if they wish, and use it to 
pay for their own medical care or Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, or other private health insur- 
ance policies? 
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One of King-Anderson's heartiest backers, 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, admits that the Fed- 
eral Government is now dealing out $15 bil- 
lion a year in benefits and services of various 
kinds to persons 65 years of age or older. 

Isn't that in itself a powerful argument for 
going slowly and cautiously on King-Ander- 
son? 


Mr. Speaker, I was distressed to read 
today an article in the New York Times, 
concerning one Salem Joseph Lichten- 
stein, the executive director of the Gol- 
den Ring Council of Senior Citizens 
whom he refers to as “this was my gold 
mine. -I found it—the political energy 
of retired labor union people.” 

In threatening those Members of Con- 
gress who do not vote for the King- 
Anderson bill, he said, “If not, we are 
going out this fall and kill each Con- 
gressman who votes against it—politi- 
cally I mean.” This White House 
henchman without portfolio has some 
nerve trying to use the emotions of our 
aging people in a vendetta against Mem- 
bers of Congress who disagree with him 
on socialized medicine. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that in my county of Nassau, the 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
through their New York City chapter, 
have already sent their “stormtroopers” 
into my district, distributing leaflets. 
The following editorial in the Great Neck 
News is an excellent analysis of the 
whole problem. We, in Nassau County, 
can make our own decisions without help 
from an organization that believes in the 
recommendations of the recent “Liberal 
Papers,” which, in my opinion, offer a 
blueprint of surrender to the Soviet 
Union: 

MEDICARE BRINGS Our THE TRICKS 

This weekend President Kennedy is to ad- 
dress a rally at Madison Square Garden in 
New York on the medicare bill which his 
administration is pushing in Congress, Last 
Saturday in Great Neck two men represent- 
ing Americans For Democratic Action 
(ADA), spent a couple of hours handing out 
leaflets requesting people to “see, hear and 
support” President Kennedy at this rally 
and also his plan to give medical aid to the 
aged 


This writer has been around a number of 
years in the newspaper field and he must 
admit that this is a new wrinkle in drum- 
ming up popular support for any bill before 
the Congress, whether administration- 
backed or not, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic. 

The Great Neck News ls at a loss to undes 
stand the sudden activity of the ADA in our 
local area and its newly developed interest 
in the welfare of the aged in Great Neck. 
As our readers know only too well, the 
Golden Agers in our community do not face 
bleak and dismal declining years. This is 
due to the foresight of many local leaders 
who developed, among planned programs for 
the oldsters, a wonderful Golden Age Club. 
It is one of several that has been in existence 
on the North Shore for some years. 

Nassau County has always operated a fine 
home for the aged in Uniondale. And last 
year the modern Patterson Home for the 
Aged was dedicated and opened for the use 
of older people. It is located adjacent to 
the first and original home. There is no 
question about the fact that Nassau County, 
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under the inspiring leadership of former 
County Executive A. Holly Patterson, was 
able to accomplish what all the do-gooders 
and Federal bureaucrats are still trying 
feebly to do, namely, to take the fear out of 
old age. 

According to published reports, the town 
of North Hempstead is surveying possible 
sites for apartment houses for older people. 
The towns of Hempstead and Oyster Bay 
are also reported ready to initiate similar- 
type projects. 

What about medical care for the aged, or 
for anybody else in the community? Frankly, 
we are not aware that anyone in need of 
medical assistance or hospital care has been 
left unaided. We have some of the best hos- 
pitals in Nassau County and, certainly, 
Meadowbrook Hospital opens its doors to 
all. This has been done without a vast Fed- 
eral medicare program. 

It will continue to be done, we feel quite 
certain, whether the Kennedy plan for medi- 
care is approved or rejected by Congress. 
Its rejection is not a remote possibility. Five 
Democrats out of fifteen on the important 
House Ways and Means Committee are said 
to be against medicare at this time. In- 
cluded in the group is Congressman WILBUR 
Mutts, of Arkansas, who is considered some- 
what of a liberal southerner. 5 

Also on this congressional committee is 
Representative Steven B. DEROUNIAN, of Ros- 
lyn Estates, who represents this district in 
which we are located. He has told this writer 
that he is opposed to this particular medicare 
bill because of these reasons: It would meet 
only 25 percent of the average family cost of 
medical care annually; it applies only to 
hospital costs, ignoring medical and surgical 
needs; after years of contributions, the aged 
would still have to pay the first $90 for hos- 
pital expenses. 

It should be remembered that Nassau 
families have an average income of $7,000 
yearly. The medicare bill calls for financ- 
ing through the Social Security System with 
an initial increase of one-half of one percent 
in social security taxes. 

As a matter of fact, Congress has passed 
a medical care bill. It is the Kerr-Mills 
Medical Care Act. 


Opposition to Reserve Forces Cut in 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the point of 
view of the adjutant general of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Maj. 
Gen. Malcolm Hay, on the proposed re- 
duction in the Army’s Reserve Forces, 
as he stated it to me in a telegram which 
I include for the RECORD: 

INDIANTOWN Gap, Pa., 
May 17, 1962. 
Hon. WM. S. MOORHEAD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The recent message from the National 
Guard Bureau advising that 19 units, com- 
prising of 2,033 officers and men, were to be 
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dropped from the current troop basis of the 
Pennsylvania Army National Guard, is very 
disturbing to both Governor Lawrence and 
Myself, The communities in which they are 
located, and which have supported them 
through the years, are violently opposed to 
the cut. The highly skilled officers and men 
in the affected units have demonstrated their 
Professional ability to perform in time of 
peace and war. A reduction in strength of 
the Army National Guard appears to be con- 
trary to a national policy of increased. con- 
ventional warfare capability. We strongly 
urge that you vigorously support action to 
retain these units and men within the pres- 
ent troop basis of the Army National Guard. 
MALCOLM Har. 
Major General, the Adjutant General 
of Pennsylvania. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OY TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rzcorn, I include the following news- 
letter of May 19, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Atcrr, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
WORKSHEET FOR CONSERVATIVES—A PRIMER 
FOR ADVOCATES OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 


The worldwide struggle today, simply 
Stated, government control of people or in- 
dividual free choice. This struggle is con- 
dentrated in the struggle between com- 
Munism and the United States waged both 
at home and abroad. Abroad: communism 
enshrined in Soviet Union with all-powerful 
State in complete control of the economy, 
feeding, clothing, housing, providing jobs 
and basic necessities for the people. At 
home there are the advocates of the Key- 
neslan theory which uses economic. decep- 
Uon as a political credo; the Fabian Social- 
ists g Federal ownership of basic 
industries} the ADA urging extension of 

al Government in fields of social wel- 
Tare, education, medicine, retirement; the 
berals whose philosophy is summed up by 
ur Schlesinger, Jr., ald to President 
Kennedy A welfare state is the best de- 
tense against communism * * * a welfare 
State is one that would provide basic ele- 
ments for its citizens such as food, clothing, 
Shelter, education, and opportunity.” Each 
Of these philosophies constitutes an attack 
om free institutions and individual freedom 
Sf choice (see newsletter last week—Ken- 
Nedy legislation). 
contrast what do conservatives believe? 
We believe our Federal Government is not 
designed to, nor can it successfully feed, 
Clothe, house, and provide jobs and neces- 
Sities for the people. Witness productive 
ability and contrast between standard of llv- 
Ing of free American workers and controlled 
Russian workers (see newsletter of March 
9, 1960). Conservatives are traditional 
Constitutionalists who believe in the God- 
Biven rights, constitutionally protected, and 
& republic within a democracy as the best 
form of government to insure every man the 
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right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. 

Specifically, conservatives propose a posl- 
tive program to preserve this kind of Govern- 
ment. These are my suggestions: 

Domestic: 

1. Balance budget annually (Alger bill, 
H.J. Res. 11) sound fiscal policy which means 
the Federal Government spends no more 
than it takes In leaving excess to apply on 
the national debt so that tax burden on 
people can be eased, as opposed to the nega- 
tive approach of the Kennedy administra- 
tion whose policies lead to increased Federal 
spending, deficit financing with resulting 
higher taxes and control and regimentation 
of human beings. 

2. Reinstate private enterprise—get Gov- 
ernment out of business. Reduce and elimi- 
nate subsidies and Government ownership, 
and operation of business (Alger bill, HW. 
Res. 138). Kennedy program embodies more 
Federal control over private business, in- 
creased farm subsidies and direction, en- 
larged public works programs, kept industries 
and workers through subsidies called for in 
President's Trade Expansion Act. 

3. Reform and cut Federal taxes (Alger- 
Baker-Herlong bill and Alger bill, H.R. 11492 
to eliminate withholding of Income tax from 
wages and salaries) in an orderly way over 3 
5-year period making possible tax adjust- 
ment in every bracket. The Kennedy tax 
bill is a hodgepodge of special treatment, 
further inequities, and injustices threatening 
private business and endangering full em- 
ployment of the people. 

4. Put labor under antitrust law (Alger 
bill, H.R. 8407). President Kennedy gives 
more and more unrestricted power to labor. 
replacing collective bargaining by Govern- 
ment control, then further imbalancing the 
economy through bureaucratic dictation, 
making little effort to control wages while 
using the full power of his office to hold down 
prices. 

5. Effect electoral college reform to truly 
reflect the votes of the people in contrast to 
the present system which makes possible the 
election of a President by a minority of the 
voters. 

6. Protect U.S. sovereignty, taking into ac- 
count especially the 9th and 10th amend- 
ments. 

“IX. The enumeration in the Constitution, 
of certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the peo- 
ple. 

“X. The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Foreign: 1. Firm, bold leadership (to match 
strength and determination); prevent war 
by miscalculation and attrition by subver- 
sion. Reinstate the Monroe Doctrine (Alger 
bill H. Con. Res. 410). 

2. Declare war on communism (Pillion- 
Alger resolutions—they've declared war on 
the United States and the free world. The 
Communists mean to dominate the world by 
infiltration, subversion, all-out war when 
ready through apparatus operating in every 
country. 

3. Withdraw recognition of Communist 
governments. Brand them the outlaws of 
civilization they are. Do not dignify them 
through negotiations and making agreements 
they will never keep. 

4. Stop supporting and aiding Commu- 
nists, Socialists, and netutrals (Alger bill, 
H. Con. Res. 421). We should provide for- 
eign aid only to our friends and then only 
on a self-help basis to enable them to build 
a better country for themselves as they see 
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it. We should provide the know-how and 
funds on a loan basis with guaranteed re- 
payment, 

5. Encourage and help satellites to rebel, 
but only if we are prepared to support them 
fully so there will be no blood baths such as 
Hungary. 

6. Increase military ‘superiority. Gear 
ourselves to win with advanced weaponry, 
research, massive retaliation, not conven- 
tional or limited actions maneuvered by 
Communists. We choose the time and place 
for engagement in the full knowledge that 
strength breeds respect. 

7. Preserve a free economy (see domestic 
program No. 1). It undergirds our military 
strength and free form of society. 

8. Force a showdown in the United Na- 
tions (Alger bill, HR. 9905). Only Commu- 
nists violate U.N. Charter by subversion. 
Demand withdrawal for refusing to live up 
to the charter. We then maintain strong 
alliances outside the U.N. 

9. Protect U.S. lives and property every- 
where in the world (Alger bill, H. Con. Res. 
410). This is the only way to enforce respect 
for our sovereignty and provide a formula 
for victory. 

Finally, the basic tenet of a conservative 
creed in foreign policy as well as domestic: 
reaffirm our belief in the Constitution and 
the spirit and intent of the Declaration of 
Independence as man's last best hope on 
earth for government which protects the 
rights of man. References: The preamble to 
the Constitution; the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Washington's Farewell Address; 
the Gettysburg Address; GotpwaTer’s “Why 
Not Victory?" 

The tragedy of our times is that men, both 
in Congress and aspiring to public office, 
speak one way and then by their votes or 
actions follow a different course. The fol- 
lowing news item from the Wall Street 
Journal of May 18, 1962, make all too clear 
common political practices: “Kennedy's 
strategists refuse to worry over John Con- 
nally’s expected ascent to Texas’ governor- 
ship, despite his conservative campaigning. 
They reason he turns critical of the admin- 
istration simply to appease homestate 
opinion. White House men feel sure he'll 
help them carry Texas in 1964.“ 


Another Korea? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope President Kennedy has learned 
from our very experience lesson in 
Korea. I hope he does not draw another 
“perimeter of defense,” as did former 
Secretary of State Acheson, thus invit- 
ing Communist onslaught. 

Marguerite Higgins, in today’s New 
York Herald Tribune, and Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, in the May 18 issue of the Long 
Island Press, warn against this sort of 
thing: 

THe SURE THING 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WasHinoton.—An American military ad- 
viser to an Asian ally has written a vivid 
account of a tragic episode in the flight to 
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hold back Communist attackers. It reads 
approximately thus: “The panic surged 
through the village—and through headquar- 
ters. 

“In the dust, the troops, some of them 
barefoot, were streaming in an utterly dis- 
organized way, adding to the panic by shout- 
ing the latest rumors all of which had the 
Communists advancing at a speed of which 
no regiment is capable. We pleaded with 
the colonel to try and round up his men, 
make a stand, or at least send out patrols 
to test the situation. 

But the colonel replied—as he climbed 
into his jeep also headed south—that it 
was hopeless. The enemy had better weap- 
ons and more of them. His troops knew that 
Russia and China were behind the enemy 
and were behind them full out, but American 
support for his side seemed shaky, etc., etc, 
So the colonel left. 

“There was the matter of machinegun fire. 
Was it panic on our side—or were the Com- 
munists really in the village as the colonel 
had said? In any case, in the deepening 
night there was nothing for our American 
military advisers to do but join the appar- 
ently irreversible exodus. But in daylight 
we returned to the village. There wasn't a 
Communist in sight. What ‘allies’ we've got. 
They've got bug-out fever. How can we ever 
make soldiers of of these people?” 

Is this an account of the flight to Thai- 
land of the battered Royal Lao army? No. 
It is a revealingly similar account of the 
Korean Army panic at Suwon in June 1950— 
a panic that sent the Koreans racing a 
hundred miles south to Taejon in fear of an 
attack that never materialized. 

It is useful to remember that the Koreans, 
like the Lao, were once savagely criti- 
cized as worthless soldiers. 

In Korea, as in Laos, the United States in 
the beginning held back on the assistance 
given to President Syngman Rhee's forces for 
fear of escalating the situation. Moscow, on 
the other hand, gave the North Koreans 
enough to assure them overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of strength in the days before 
America decided to intervene. 

In the case of Korea, like Laos, it was 
America’s professional military in Washing- 
ton who were the most reluctant to inter- 
vene. But the diplomats, along with Presi- 
dent Truman, saw that in the long view the 
courage or cowardice of the Korean soldier, 
the goodness or badness of President Rhee, 
were comparatively speaking irrelevant. 
What was relevant was, firstly, Korea’s 
geography, which we could not afford to sur- 
render, and, secondly, Korea's meaning to 
the Kremlin, For if the Communists were 

tted to force their way into the Re- 
public of Korea without opposition from the 
free world, no small nation would have the 
courage to resist threats and aggression by 
stronger Communist nations and—more im- 
portant—Communist leaders would be em- 
boldened to override nations closer to our 
own shores. 

Do the same considerations apply any less 
to the fate of Laos? 

In 1948, President Truman, who was still 
in some awe of the military, had bowed re- 
luctantly to the military supercaution in 
ruling against the Clay-Murphy plan for 
ending the Berlin blockade. 

The plan had called for sending an armed 
convoy down the Autobahn to assert Amer- 
ican rights of access on the highway then 
guarded by two Mongolians standing beside 
a pole laid across its pending “repairs.” The 
plan was vetoed by the Joint Chiefs, who 
said they would have to have national 
mobilization and a year's time to execute 
the plan. 
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In the case of Korea, countless were the 
military warnings about the incredibly long 
supply lines, the impossible terrain, no har- 
bors, no airfields—no tidy war and certainly 
no sure thing. 

But in 1950, President Truman decided, 
despite the military difficulties, the unsure 
thing would be tried. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur reportedly once 
remarked that the ideal place to fight a war 
from the point of view of the Joint Chiefs 
must clearly be Staten Island because there 
at last—would America's supply lines be 
tidily short. In any case, today in Laos, it 
was again the military—specifically the 
Army—which was the most reluctant to send 
forces even to neighboring Thailand with- 
out asking all sorts of impossible guarantees 
as to use of modern weapons. 

A compromise was reached, and President 
Kennedy in the gesture to Thailand is hop- 
ing to deter the Reds in Laos from their 
piecemeal war, a campaign that is far more 
gradual, and therefore more skillful, than 
their Korean operation, because, in dealing 
with democracies, the Communists can get 
away with much more if they take a nibble 
ata time. ` 

President Kennedy is hoping for a short- 
of-war solution in Laos and his hope is not 
controversial. However, controversy does 
surround the premises on which these hopes 
are based, If Laos does go, by nibbles po- 
litical or military, the only sure thing be- 
comes this question: Which country is next? 


Wisrrut THINKING STILL HOUNDS Us 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Short of a miracle or armed American in- 
tervention, little Laos now seems headed 
straight for communism, 

The only surprise is that some in Wash- 
ington are surprised. People like experi- 
enced Ambassador Averill Harriman seem 
really to have believed that the Soviets, if 
not Red China, actually prefer a neutral to 
a Communist Laos. This has been causing 
some foreign diplomats in Washington to 
chortle, As one well informed Pakistani 
put it: 

“If you can believe that Red Russia and 
Red China are not cooperating in the squeeze 
on southeast Asia, you can believe anything.” 

Nonetheless, some in Washington have be- 
lieved Just that—and still do. The reason is 
of course the kind of wishful thinking that 
has hounded U.S. policy toward communism 
since World War II. To accept the truth 
would be just too upsetting. 

If Laos goes, it will be just another victim 
of make-believe. And some American gen- 
erals fear that a Communist Laos, offering 
a protected corridor for Communist guer- 
rillas, will make the defense of South Viet- 
nam impossible. U.S. troops deployed along 
the Mekong River in Thailand facing Laos 
will be yet another case of too little and too 
late.“ Once more, the mighty United States 
will have bought a little time at the expense 
of other peoples“ freedom—and its own 
reputation. 

Putting it another way, a Communist Laos 
and South Vietnam would be two more vic- 
tims of an American policy of putting the 
pursuit of peace ahead of the pursuit of 
freedom. For this is what one Kennedy ad- 
ministration is doing. Inducing the U.S.S.R. 
to observe the U.N. charter is, according to 
Secretary of State Rusk, the central preoccu- 
pation of the President. There is not the 
slightest reason to believe it will be any more 
successful in the future than it has been in 
the past. 

Was this necessary? Millions of Ameri- 
cans, including this writer, do not think so. 
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Some of us believed that President Ken- 
nedy had brought to the presidency a de- 
termination to make the pursuit of human 
freedom his chief aim. 

Had he done so, a great many things would 
have been different. To begin with, as the 
stronger and richer power he would have 
welcomed the armaments race with com- 
munism as the chief safety factor in the 
situation—and made the Soviets cry uncle. 
He would not only have increased our 
nuclear and conventional strength but set 
about creating a great fleet of invulnerable 
B-70's as well. 

He would have restored freedom in Cuba 
and helped the oppostion oust pro-Commu- 
nist Cheddi Jagan from British Guinea. 
He would have refused aid to Latin American 
or other governments that cooperate with 
Communists. In Europe he would have 
pushed down the Berlin wall. He would 
have realized that to create a united At- 
lantic community against communsim, he 
would have to share nuclear arms with 
NATO, if not with France directly, In 
southeast Asia he would have secured the 
support of France by accepting the Franco- 
German view of Berlin and negotiations 
with the U.S.S.R. He would be busy help- 
ing Formosa and South Korea propose to 
free their occupied territories at the ap- 
propriate time. He would have allowed 
Pakistani, Filipino and Thal troops to drive 
all Communists from Laos, thus ending the 
trouble in Vietnam. Everywhere he would 
be backing allies against Communists and 
neutrals, 

President Kennedy would not be pushing 
disarmament negotiations but instead would 
have created with allies all over the world, 
a common Board of Political Warfare, a 
Board of Economic Warfare and a Board of 
Propaganda. He would long since have es- 
tablished a NATO Institute for Scientific Re- 
search and Development to make sure that 
our side realises the decisive break- 
throughs and to make a common effort for 
the strategical control. of outer space. 

In short, he would have recognized that 
communism is incorrigtbly at war with 
human freedom-and that his first duty was 
to win that war. And by this time, ours 
would be a world of hope. 


Resolution of the Navarro County 
Democratic Executive Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include a resolution 
which was adopted by those in attend- 
ance at the Navarro County, Tex., Dem- 
ocratic Convention, held in Corsican? 
on May 12, 1962: 

Whereas molders of public opinion have 
devised labels of common usage, so that each 
nation is identified as either free, Com- 
munist or neutral; and 

Whereas the free world knows the ever 
present threat of Communist aggression, and 
has suffered through the futility of negotis- 
tion, and appeasement, as betrayal by com- 
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munism has stified the voice of nation after 
uation, once free, but now totally subject 
to the senseless dictates of a pagan doctrine; 
and 

Whereas sober men of wisdom from every 
Political, sociological, religious, and philo- 
Sophical persuasion are met in common 
agreement that the very determination of 
whether human life shall remain upon this 
earth is no longer left solely to the decision 
of God alone, but might well rest with some 
one irrational human being, with the power 
to launch a nuclear war; and 

Whereas the freeman's concept of liberty, 
freedom and the sacred dignity of the in- 
dividual, under God, is today meeting its 
gravest test: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this convention, That we pub- 
lish and proclaim our convictions and our 
determinations in the following regards: 

1. That, as freemen, we can no longer 
tolerate communism's massive denial of in- 
Gividual rights, and invasion of sovereign 
Nations, whether by military invasion, for- 
elgn infiltration, or economic attrition, and 
that we urge our President and the Congress 
Of the United States, to stand firm against 
any further expansion of communism. 

2. That, as freemen, we unalterably op- 
Pose the principle of giving dignity and 
approval to criminal acts, through diplo- 
Matic recognition of governments estab- 
lished by false and illegal processes; and, that 
We specifically oppose the acceptance of Com- 
Munist China and Outer Mongolia as properly 
constituted governments, and that we oppose 
their recognition by the United States and 
their inclusion in the United Nations. 

3. That we appeal for logic, reason and 
Unity among our people in the struggle for 
Survival, We acknowledge the danger that 
exists in the principle of division, and seek 
diligently to consolidate all human forces 
to combat our common enemies, Such 
Principles of division serve to pit religion 
against religion, political party against po- 
litical party, group against group, and in- 
dividual against individual. To leave each 
Man free to make his own decision, we pledge 
Ourselves to seek truth, be tolerant of those 
Who disagree, and work in unity without 
uniformity, wherever we can find agreement. 

4. That we exercise careful Judgment in 
any personal application of the labels Com- 
Munist,” “fellow traveler,“ “pink,” “social- 
ist,” “Nazi,” or “Fascist” to another individ- 
Ual or groups; and, that we exercise that 
Caution in our use of such labels so that no 
innocent unit shall be penalized by the acts 
Of the guilty. 

5. That we will aggressively work to re- 
Store individual loyalty and respect to our 
Priceless symbols, the American flag and 
Military uniform. 

6. That we will make known to all elected 
und appointive holders of public cffice, our 
determination to preserve the Government 
Of the United States of America, as the ser- 
vant, not the master of our people; as de- 
fender and protector of our rights, not as 
Provider of our needs, or competition to our 
Private businesses; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be adopted 
and that coples be sent to all Senators and 
Congressmen in Washington who represent 
the people of this district. 

Passed this the 12th day of May 1962. 

Pavt MOORE, 
Secretary. 
Marr Dawson, 
Chairman of Convention. 
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Financial Aid for College Students 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, recently, I 
received a letter from Mr. J, C. Cleven- 
ger, president, National Association of 
Personnel Administrators. The mem- 
bers of this organization come from most 
of the universities and many of the col- 
leges in the United States. Mr. Cleven- 
ger’s letter lists three resolutions adopted 
by the association. It is interesting to 
note the strong opposition to adminis- 
tering any Federal scholarships through 
a system of State commissions. For the 
benefit of our colleagues, I wish to insert 
the letter in its entirety: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS, 
May 11, 1962. 


Hon. ALBERT H, QUIE, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. QUIE: The National Association 
of Student Personnel Administrators is an 
organization made up of deans of students, 
vice presidents for student affairs, and deans 
of men representing most of the universities 
and a substantial number of colleges in the 
United States. These deans are concerned 
with and generally administer most of the 
nonclassroom facilities, services, and arrange- 
ments for students. One of our 
concerns and responsibilities is that of finan- 
cial aid for students. 

At the 44th annual convention of this 
association held in Philadelphia this past 
April the association passed three resolutions 
directly pertinent to legislation now before 
the Congress, as follows: 

“Whereas qualified students in the United 
States are denied the opportunity of a col- 
lege education at this time for lack of finan- 
cial resources: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That: 

“l. The National Association of Student 
Personnel Administrators strongly endorses 
continuation of the Federal loan program for 
college students, and recommends that the 
present institutional limit of $250,000 per 
annum be eliminated, and 

“2. The National Association of Student 
Personnel Administrators strongly urges the 
Congress to establish a Federal scholarship 

for academically qualified and fi- 
nancially needy students; and 

“Whereas the 50 State commissions pro- 
posed to administer a Federal national 
scholarship program will create still more 
agencies which students needing financial 
assistance must seek out and consult, and 
which colleges must consult in determining 
financial awards to students, thus creating 
even greater complexity for students and 
colleges in the administration of financial 
aid programs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, that: 

“3. The National Association of Student 
Personnel Administrators strongly recom- 
mends that the proposed Federal national 
scholarship program be administered directly 
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through the colleges and universities, as the 
Federal loan program is now administered, 


and not through new State commissions.” 


During the first session of the 87th Con- 
gress, we expressed our concern with the pro- 
posal in H.R. 5266 that State commissions be 
created to administer scholarship programs. 
We were pleased when the amended House 
bil (H.R. 7215) included a change which 
provided that the proposed scholarship pro- 
gram funds be administered directly to in- 
stitutions, following the arrangement so suc- 
cessfully established by the loan program of 
the National Defense Education Act. We 
remain concerned that a Federal scholarship 
program be enacted and that any scholarship 
program not be administered through State 
commissions. 

We have had numerous reports of concern 
about the increasing complexity of the finan- 
cial aid picture which results from the grow- 
ing number of agencies, both public and pri- 
vate, administering funds. It breeds a max- 
imum amount of confusion for the potential 
student and is especially detrimental to pre- 
cisely those students at which the 
Federal programs appear to be aimed; name- 
ly, the talented high school student who 
has not aspired to go to college because of 
limited financial resources. 


We call to your attention also the strong 
recommendation that the present ceiling of 
$250,000 of Federal contribution to a single 
university be eliminated. It has now become 
abundantly clear that in many of the less 
densely populated States, the percentage of 
college-age youth actually attending college, 
actually exceeds the national average. It is 
in the great metropolitan centers that the 
percentage of students graduating from high 
school, and the percentage of students going 
on to college is far below the national aver- 
age. Thus the large urban universities and 
States universities with low tuition charges, 
whether or not located in urban areas, are 
the institutions which offer the greatest pos- 
sibility of attracting and accommodating 
these students. Thus achievement of the 
purpose of the National Defense Education 
Act loan seems severely handicapped 
by the existing $250,000 ceiling. 

Our association has been also concerned 
that until now there has not existed a com- 
mittee concerned primarily with the general 
area of student financial aid, which, on the 
one hand, included individuals directly fam- 
iliar with financial aid programs and respon- 
sive for their operation, and on the other, 
was adequately representative of the innu- 
merable and diverse colleges and universities 
that make up our system of higher educa- 
tion. Our revised commission on student 
financial aids {commission VI) includes a 
number of deans, all of them responsible for 
financial ald programs, and some financial 
aid directors. We are also pleased that the 
American College Personnel Association is 
naming two representatives to that commis- 
sion, and that the president of the National 
Association of Deans of Women has also ac- 
cepted an invitation to sit on the commis- 
sion. 

This group has a number of studies of the 
problems of financial aid underway. It 
will meet in Washington for 2 days early in 
June. The chairman of that commission 
is Dean Carl Grip of Temple University. We 
will keep you apprised of the commission's 
activities, and we hope you will feel free to 
call upon us when you or your committee 
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needs information on any aspect of student 
financial ald problems. 
Cordially, 2 
J. C. CLEVENGER, 
President. 


Odd Fellows Make Annual Pilgrimage to 
the Tomb of the Unknowns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 6, I was privileged to 
take part in the Independent Order of 
the Odd Fellows annual pilgrimage to 
the Tomb of the Unknowns at Arlington 
National Cemetery. During the cere- 
monies, I placed a wreath from the Wis- 
consin Odd Fellows Lodges at the tomb. 

The Odd Fellows pilgrimage dates back 
to 1934, when the Grand Lodge of the 
District of Columbia held the first pil- 
grimage to honor the Unknown Soldier 
and members of the Odd Fellows killed 
in World War I. Lodges from Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and Maryland also 
participated. Since then, the pilgrimage 
has become an annual affair which in- 
cludes all the Odd Fellows Lodges in the 
United States and Canada, representing 
over a million and a half members. 

During the 1959 pilgrimage, the high- 
est honor of the Odd Fellows Order, the 
Grand Decoration of Chivalry, was given 
posthumously to the Unknowns of World 
War II and the Korean conflict. In 1940, 
the Grand Decoration of Chivalry had 
been presented posthumously to the Un- 
known Soldier. Both medals have been 
placed in the Hall of Trophies at the 
Tomb, where they are the only decora- 
tions from a fraternal order on display 
there. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Rrecorp the 
inspiring speech given during the 1962 
pilgrimage by Verdie A. Dodds, sovereign 
grand master of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows: 

Tuer Dm Nor Dre IN VAIN 
(By Verdie A. Dodds) 

Today in this beautifpl Arlington National 
Cemetery, consisting of 408 acres situated on 
the banks of the Potomac, we, representatives 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
appear here for the purpose of again honor- 
ing and paying our tribute to the memory 
of those who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice that we the living might enjoy the 
liberties of a free people. 

According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
this cemetery became a military cemetery 
in 1864 by order of the then Secretary of 
War. Soldier dead from every war in which 
the United States has participated, includ- 
ing a few officers of the Revolution, are 
buried here. Here also, under a granite 
sarcophagus, lie the bones of 2,000 unknown 
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soldiers, gathered after the Civil War from 
the field of Bull Run and the route to the 
Rappahannock, 

The best Known memorial in the ceme- 
tery is the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
which consists of solid blocks of marble, on 
which is inscribed a tribute to all the un- 
identified American dead of the First and 
Second World Wars and the Korean incident. 

Close by stands the Memorial Amphi- 
theater, erected through the efforts of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, in memory of 
departed heroes, as a fitting place of as- 
sembly for the thousands who attend Me- 
mortal Day services in their honor. Crypts, 
where especially distinguished soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and airmen may be buried, 
are placed under the colonnade, while with- 
in the entrance Is a reception hall, a chapel, 
and a museum. In the trophy room, with 
other awards, are displayed the highest and 
most honored decorations that can be con- 
ferred on members in uniform, by the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, known as 
the Grand Decoration of Chivairy. This 
decoration was presented and conferred upon 
each of the Unknown Soldiers in appropriate 
ceremonies. 

As a great international fraternal society, 
steeped in the value of brotherhood between 
all peoples and devoted to the guiding prin- 
ciples of friendship, love, and truth, faith, 
hope, and charity and last, but not least, 
universal justice, we are here to reaffirm our 
prayerful hope that their sacrifice has not 
been in vain. 

Could we but hear the voice of the soldier 
of World War I saying: “I was one of over 
600,000 American troops safely carried across 
the Atlantic and landed in France, only to 
lose my right to live in one of the great 
battles in France. We were told that this 
war would end all wars, that imperialism 
would be a thing of the past, and that the 
world could look to the future with con- 
fidence and peaceful understanding.” 

Said the soldier of World War I further: 
“I willingly gave my life to this end and 
now rest in this hallowed place. having 
given to my country my most precious gift 
of all, my life, to what avail.” 

But, wait, another wishes to speak: 

“I speak, representing the soldiers of World 
War II. You were wrong; the First World 
War was only the beginning of another era. 
During the years between the end of World 
War Land the beginning of the Second World 
War, a new political philosophy or ideology 
was born, known as the dictator form of 
government. Some countries, where im- 
perialism had been the political belief for 
centuries, became the victims and prey of 
dictators. Because of a desire to conquer 
the world by such a dictator, World War IT 
came into being. Again, in America, in or- 
der to protect our rights as a free people, 
we were forced into war. (This soldier of 
World War II had just finished high school 
and had the choice of being drafted or en- 
listing in the service.) 

“The sacrifice of my life, like my comrade 
of World War I, was given. with the hope 
that perhaps now the politicians of the 
world had learned that in war no one nation 
or people actually win. Victory can only 
be won by a peaceful understanding among 
peoples,” 

But wait, a third volce; that of the soldier 
lying beside the other two. 

“Pardon me but I too, have given up my 
right to live by taking part in an incident, 
so called, that took place in Korea. Here 
again a conflict, between political ideologies 
and the determination of a country intent 
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upon destroying the liberties of a people, 
led to war. I, with many other young men 
my age, was shipped to Korea and was giyen 
the impression that this incident would soon 
be settled in a short time. The incident 
proved to be quite a war, which, According 
to the record, no one won. My time came 
Just before we were driven back to the 38th 
parallel, where the whole incident started. 

“Now that the three of us, representing 
all those who fought and died to keep the 
living free, have spoken, perhaps the present 
generation and those to come will take heed 
and make sure that the answer to misunder- 
standing is not in war, but that a better 
communication and educational system be- 
tween all peoples will lead to a better un- 
derstanding among nations,” 

Perhaps we, as members of this great in- 
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fraternal orders, and the people of all faiths, 
united together, will, through education, con- 
vince the world, someday, to recognize the 
power and might of the brotherhood of man. 

Let me quote an article from a paper called 
the Companion, printed in 1836 entitled: 
“Odd Fellowship, the Guardian of Free- 
dom.” “Its principles are the bulwarks and 
guardians of freedom, founded on the eter- 
nal principles of devine revelation, they 
are a sure guarantee of human rights; with- 
out them, human- governments leap into 
despotism; with them, law stands forth to 
perform its high purpose, the protection of 
the weak from the oppression of the strong: 
virtues and religion flourish under their 
shelter, and beauty grows brighter in the 
glittering radiance that shines from its 
shield. We are speeding toward that period 
which prophets long since predicted. and 
for which millions of the human race have 
struggled and died. The recognition of the 
truth of universal brotherhood—indepenudent 
of all national, political, religious, and so- 
cial distinction; irrespective of all geograph!- 
cal and sectional lines, and the reduction of 
this doctrine to practice, is one of the nob- 
lest features of the institution.” 

Also to quote a great Odd Fellow, of 
blessed memory, James L. Ridgely, who many 
years ago expressed these virtues as the 
true ideal of free government, and I quote- 

“Joined in the holy league of brotherly 
lovey they present a front before which the 
shafts of misfortune fall blunted and power- 
less, while sheltered by friendship and 
guarded by the imperishable negis of truth, 
they move through life in harmony and peace 
with one another, and defy the ills that 
hang upon their march and lay in wait to 
destroy them. If there be on earth a place 
more suited than any other for the develop- 
ment and perfection of the principles of Odd 
Fellowship, it must be where political free- 
do mand self-government have taken up 
their abode; if there be a clime calculated 
to foster its growth and draw forth its ener- 
gies, it is where the glorious sun of knowl- 
edge sheds its light alike for all and where 
the budding germs of virtue burst forth im- 
planted by the hand of the Creator in the 
bosom of man for its guide, the spirit of our 
Order spreads itself, and mingles in every 
modification of the social system, imparting 
grace and beauty to every relation in which 
we are placed by the force of circumstances. 
In our order national distinctions are lost 
to sight and sectional feelings are merged 
in the all pervading principle of universal 
benevolence. 

“Nor are we permitted to stop here; for, if 
there ever was an association formed for the 
support and maintenance of popular govern- 
ment, that association is Odd Fellowship. 
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The honor and distinction of our order are 
the free gifts of its members, bestowed upon 
the worthy in token of high appreciation 
and confidence, without regard to what may 
be termed the patronage of rank, or the in- 
fluence of place. Here are banded together 
the sons of every nation and of every clime, 
of every rank, faith, and calling, sick, poor, 
humble and exalted, from the high places 
of power to the more virtuous and happy 
abodes of poverty, the chain of love extends 
to all, embracing no man for his wealth, 
honor or fame, but estimating all, all alike 
by the pure standard of moral excellence 
and worth. 

“Ife form of government is congenial to the 
Character of its constituents; from one 
fountain head it sends forth its genial in- 
fluence, disseminating its principles through- 
out the land, invigorating in all its detalls 
the lesser departments, and carrying count- 
less blessings among the people. The gov- 
ernments of the earth may quake and totter 
to their deepest foundations, revolution may 
follow revolution in the war of strife, and 
the jarring discord of power against power 
be upraised to strike down the fabric of the 
Peoples hate and convulse the earth, still 
the banner of friendship, love, and truth, 
floats aloft on the battlements of our temple, 
Unharmed by the mighty storm without, 
listening like angel's wings amid the dark- 
ness and sorrows of the earth," 

Such my friends are the ideals and hopes 
expressed in the last century and so true 
in this modern day and age. 

Can we, then, in a spirit of dedication and 
true devotion to the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, renew again our 
Pledge to those men and women, who have 
fought and died for a cause yet to be won, 
that as members of a great international 
brotherhood, the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, we will be loyal to the promulgation 
ot the brotherhood of man to all people of 
the earth, and that from these efforts a new 
&ge shall dawn upon the nations of the 
earth, and refresh the hearts of earth's 
Weary millions: and that shall be an age of 
friendship, love, and truth, faith, hope, and 
charity, and universal justice, when “oné 
law shall bind all nations, kindreds, tongues, 
and peoples of the earth, and that law shall 
be the law of universal brotherhood.” 


Doughnutmaker’ s Price Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
Richard Wilson, of the Cowles Publica- 
tions, recently wrote an article for the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Register which was 
based on a letter he had received from 
an unnamed constituent of mine. 

As Mr. Wilson points out, there is a 
tongue-in-cheek tone to this letter, but 
be that as it may, it calls attention to 
some of the frightening implications of 
the big brother all-powerful-damned-if- 
you-do of administration with 
Which this country is stuck at the 
Present. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Richard Wilson's article, 
“Doughnutmaker’s Price Problem,” in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

DovuGHNUTMAKER’S PRICE PROBLEM 
(By Richard Wilson) 

WasHINoton, D.C.—A correspondent in 
Iowa City, Iowa, writes to me for help upon 
the not unreasonable assumption that since 
I am a newspaperman I must be pretty 
friendly with the President. This does not 
happen to be true in my case, through no 
fault of mine, but I will see what I can do 
since the problem posed by the Iowa City 
man could become universal. 

“You see,” he writes, “me and my wife 
make doughnuts and sell them. We get 35 
cents a doz, But the woman who helps us 
wanted 50 cents more a day or quit, so we 
need to get more. A ‘ 

“Would you ask the President if we could 
sell for 38 cents a dozen? If he would let 
us we could save enough to get an electric 
cooker and we could then make a lot more 
doughnuts with no more work and maybe 
we could cut the price to 33 cents per dozen. 

BOBSY WILL SPLIT YOU UP 

“We didn't want to raise the price unless 
the President said we could because he might 
not let the ROTC boys buy from us any more 
or even make us quit. We want to make 
all we can so if we get sick we have the 


‘money to pay. We hear the President will 


not pay sick bills unless you have social 
security and we don't. 

“Now we don't want to get too big because 
we hear Bobby will then split you up and 
me and my wife do real good together. 

“Another thing, when I went to buy to- 
bacco today the price was up 3 cents a can 
at all the stores. I hear they can't raise the 
price the same amount and, if they do, Bobby 
will get after them. I think it is antitrust. 

“We hope that when brother Ted goes to 
Washington you will get to know him so 
when he gets to be President after Bobby's 
turn maybe you can help us again. 

“By the way do you ever see any writings 
about the President and his family or may- 
be pictures? If so, send us some.” 

n CAN CHARGE OFF 7 PERCENT 


In the same spirit as the letterwriter, the 
White House informs me via what the Presi- 
dent has said in another context, that what 
the doughnutmaker overlooks is that if he 
can find the money somewhere to buy a new 
electric cooker he can charge off 7 percent 
of the cost against his income tax. 

If the cooker cost him $400, this amounts 
to $28, which ought to be enough to cover 
the increased cost over a year’s time of his 
smoking tobacco. 

It is up to the Iowa City man to get the 
$400 some way because the President ob- 
viously cannot at this time authorize any 
increase in prices; increases are being con- 
fined to rents on office buildings, where 
there is a filial connection. 

If increases in the price of doughnuts were 
permitted this would work a hardship on the 
ROTC boys whe are sacrificing for their 
country a couple of hours a week they might 
otherwise be enjoying at the Delta Gamma 
house. 

The Iowa City doughnutmaker will, how- 
ever, be compelled by the pattern of recent 
settlements to raise the wages of the woman 
who helps him by 50 cents a day. This is 
called stabilization of wages, which is differ- 
ent from stabilization of prices. 
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WITH CHARTS ON TV 


A commission will be set up to determine 
the cost-price relationship of the manufac- 
ture of doughnuts, and the Iowa City man 
will save a lot of time for everybody if he 
will just send his figures in right now to 
Senator Huserat HUMPHREY, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

When the commission has decided what 
the cost-price relationship is, this will be 
published in all the dally newspapers, pro- 
vided there are any left after the postal rate 
increase. If not, the President will make the 
announcement, with charts, on television. 

From then on the Iowa City doughnut- 
maker's problems will be solved. When the 
price he is supposed to charge and the wage 
he is supposed to pay are published, the in- 
tervention of the Government into his affairs 
will be held to a minimum, 

MIGHT BE A PROFESSOR 

Furthermore, the Iowa City doughnutmak- 
er, who might just be a tongue-in-cheek 
professor on the State University of Iowa 
faculty, had better stop trying to hide behind 
such flimsy pretexts as his letter to a Wash- 
ington newspaperman or he will get a call 
from the FBI's dawn patrol. 

Seriously speaking, the letter from Iowa 
City, whether contrived in fun or written In 
earnest, is not much different from the tens 
of thousands that poured into Washington 
during the days of the OPA and long before 
that during NRA’s short-lived attempt to or- 
ganize the American economy. Nor is the 
reply herein entirely farfetched, 


Civil Air Patrol 20th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
20th anniversary banquet, Civil Air 
Patrol, was an educational revelation of 
patriotic service by a group of dedicated 
Americans. 

Their missions are of varied types, all 
in the name of mercy to assist others in 
times of emergency, disaster, and pub- 
lic peril. The scientific information dis- 
seminated to the people for survival in 
understanding effects of nuclear perme- 
ation of the atmosphere. Also, the aero- 
space education of our youth at the high 
school level, and related educational 
scholarships. - 

The presence of these cadets at the 
respective dinner tables—representing 
each State—gave the banquet a high 
tribute to its contribution to the future 
of the Air Corps. 

We were proud to receive the inspir- 
ing message of the Civil Air Patrol's com- 
mander, Col. Paul C. Ashworth, U.S. Air 
Force, concerning the success of a 
great. program for the protection of the 
Republic, and under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include the message with my remarks: 
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ADDRESS RY COLONEL ASHWORTH 

Members of Congress, distinguished guests 
and friends of CAP, ladies and gentlemen, I 
would like to preface my remarks by say- 
ing to the Members of Congress who have 
honored us by being here tonight that you 
were not invited to our 20th anniversary 
banquet with the intent to ask for any spe- 
cial favors. The spirit of service to our 
country which motivated the founders of 
CAP in 1941 has continued to motivate the 
members of this volunteer auxilitary of the 
Air Force since that time, By your presence 
here this evening you have recognized the 
contributions that CAP is making to our 
country. We thank you for coming. 

My purpose this evening is to present the 
1961 Annual Report of the Civil Air Patrol 
Corporation to the Members of Congress as 
required by Public Law 476, 79th Congress, 
which is the act of incorporation of CAP as 
a nonprofit benevolent corporation with the 
objectives of encouraging American citizens 
to contribute their services to the public 
welfare, particularly in the field of aviation, 
and to provide aviation education and train- 
ing both for its members and for the public. 

In 1948 an additional act, Public Law 557, 
80th Congress, established CAP as a volun- 
teer civilian auxiliary of the Air Force. It 
is under the provisions of this latter act that 
I, an Air Force officer, hold the title of na- 
tional commander of the Civil Air Patrol, 
and as such have the honor of presenting 
the 1961 annual report of the corporation. 

I'm not going to read this anual report but 
I hope that those who receive it will. Copies 
have been mailed to each Member of Con- 
gress and to CAP commanders. Only the 
head table guests have copies this evening. 

Unlike the annual reports of most corpora- 
tions, you will not find in this report a 
profit and loss statement or a payment of 
dividends measured in dollars, The profits 
of the CAP Corporation are the services 
it has contributed to our country, and the 
dividends that its members receive are the 
personal satisfaction of doing something 
worth while. 

I believe that today Civil Air Patrol is in a 
better position than it has been in for years 
to achieve really notable progress. There are 
still some organizational problems to be re- 
solved, but the exceptionally fine relation- 
ship that I enjoy with both of my bosses— 
General Blake, the commander of Conac, 
and Colonel Whelen, chairman of the na- 
tional board of CAP—has created an atmos- 
phere in which I am confident these prob- 
lems can be resolved. I would like to em- 
phasize particularly the outstanding spirit of 
cooperation and dedication to service that I 
have found in the Jeaders of the CAP Cor- 
poration, s 

This position I hold as national com- 
mander of CAP is not only unique for an Air 
Force officer, butis one of the most challeng- 
ing Jobs I have ever had. The potential for 
the expansion of the services that CAP con- 
tributes to our country is almost unlimited, 
and the programs conducted by the CAP were 
never more vital to the welfare of our coun- 
try than today. 

Many of you know, I am sure, that CAP 
conducts three major programs: emergency 
services, aerospace education, and the CAP 
cadet program. 

The emergency services program is prob- 
ably the best known. It covers the area of 
air search, ground search and rescue, and 
emergency communications. 

In 1961, CAP flew more than 20,000 hours 
of air search missions. This was 59 percent 
of all the air search flying ordered by the Air 
Force rescue coordination centers. Most of 
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those missions were searching for lost or 
crashed civilian aircraft, but a number of 
missions were flown in search of lost Alr 
Force and other service aircraft. In saddi- 
tion, CAP members have been on the scene 
to assist the victims of every major natural 
disaster, such as floods and hurricanes, In 
several cases the CAP radio network was the 
only means of communication with disaster 
areas for many hours. There are now more 
than 14,000 of these CAP radio stations which 
cover the entire country with an effective 
emergency communication network. 

The CAP emergency services capability has 
been recognized by civil defense officials as 
a capability that must be incorporated in 
their plans, and at the end of 1961 written 
agreements had been made between 40 
CAP wings and their State civil defense 
agencies. We are pressing to get agreements 
between the remaining 12 wings and their 
State CD agencies as soon as possible. Of 
more immediate interest to the Air Force, 
in 1961 CAP emergency services participated 
in a number of training exercises in support 
of Air Force Reserve recovery units with 
very gratifying results. 

The other two major CAP programs—aero- 
space education and the CAP cadet pro- 
gram—are of far greater long term im- 
portance than its emergency services pro- 


gram 

The fantastically rapid and still increasing 
rate of technological development over the 
past 50 years has left most of us behind. 


It is creating a relatively small scientific 


elite who are creating this technological de- 
velopment, and all the rest of us who have 
only a vague understanding of it. Tomor- 
row, more than ever before, our national 
survival will depend both on producing 
greater numbers of scientists and engineers 


than we are now doing, and on educating | 


our nonscilentific people—our politicians, 
our military, our administrators—to an ade- 
quate understanding of the scientific and 
technological resources that are avallable to 
insure our survival. 

We are proud of our 10 years’ leadership in 
aerospace education. This program began 
in one high school in Puerto Rico in 1951. 
At the end of 1961, 560 high schools in the 
nation were conducting organized courses 


in the aerospace sciences for their students. 


During 1961 there were 117 college work- 
shops for teachers and school administrators 
cosponsored by CAP and the school con- 
cerned. The contribution of these partici- 
pants to the welfare of our country is difi- 
cult to overestimate. These numbers will 
be even higher in 1962. 

At CAP national headquarters we operate 
& bookstore where we have sold and shipped 
more than a million copies of aerospace 
science textbooks, and the sales are increas- 
ing each year. These books have been writ- 
ten by our own educational specialists, and 
their publication is financed by a CAP Cor- 
poration revolving fund which costs the tax- 
payers nothing. 

The CAP Corporation now offers 17 aero- 
space education scholarships, primarily to 
outstanding cadet members. The competi- 
tion for these scholarships becomes more 
keen each year. For 1962 the corporation 
has earmarked an additional $10,000 for 
scholarships and I hope that this figure can 
be increased further in succeeding years. 

The third major program conducted by 
the CAP is its youth program which had a 
membership of 37,000 CAP teenage cadets as 
of the end of 1961. The cadet program ts 
probably the most important contribution 
that CAP can make to our country because 
here we are helping to make better educated 
and better motivated citizens for tomorrow. 
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The CAP cadet program offers to the 
teenage boys and girls of today a program 
with an appeal that I believe cannot be 
matched by any other youth program in this 
aerospace age. This program is designed to 
instill integrity and discipline in the cadet, 
to identify and develop the cadet leaders, to 
give them preliminary education in the aero- 
space sciences, and to motivate them to seek 
careers in the scientific and technical fields. 
One of its most useful byproducts is to 
help in the problem of juvenile delinquency 
by providing something interesting and use- 
ful for the teenager to do. In this respect, 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover has, on several occa- 
sions, praised CAP's youth program. 

I wish that I could report that we had 
100,000 cadets in this fine program. I can 
say that in 1961 the corporation adopted a 
CAP long-range plan which sets a member- 
ship goal of 100,000 cadets by 1966, and al- 
ready several wings have achieved their 1962 
goals. We haye enlisted the help of the 
American Legion and Optimist International 
in sponsoring cadet squadrons and already, 
particularly in Pennsylvania, their assistance 
is beginning to show results. I am confident 
that our cadet membership goals will be at- 
tained, 

I'd like to mention a few of the highlights 
of the CAP cadet program. During the sum- 
mer of 1961, some 7,000 cadets attended sum- 
mer encampments at 38 Alr Force bises. 
The annual national drill competition was 
again held at the Court of Honor at the 
Air Force Academy with the girls team from 
Pueblo, Colo., being adjudged the winner. 
One outstanding cadet from each State wing 
attended a jet orientation course at Perrin 
Air Force Base in Texas where they flew in 
Air Force jet trainers. One girl honor cadet 
from each wing attended a course at Max- 
well Air Force Base in Alabama which spe- 
cialized in careers for women in the Air 
Force. For the first time, in 1961 two new 
special courses were held—an FAA orienta- 
tion course at Oklahoma City and a space 
age course at Chanute Air Force Base, III., 
each attended by 1 cadet from each of the 
52 CAP wings. Both of these new courses 
were outstanding. 

The most glamorous summer activity for 
CAP cadets, as always, was the international 
air cadet exchange in which we exchanged 
a total of 135 CAP cadets with a like num- 
ber of cadets from 19 European and Latin 
American countries. With the exception of 
Canada and England whose quotäs were 25 
cadets each, all other exchanges were 5 
cadets and 2 escorts to each country where 
they lived for approximately 3 weeks with 
typical familles in those countries. At the 
same time, foreign cadets were guests in the 
homes of CAP senior members of the host 
wings here in the United States. I wish that 
you could read some of the letters that we 
receive from both our own and from foreign 
cadets after they have returned home. It 
would be difficult to find a better method of 
promoting international understanding be- 
tween the youth of the various countries of 
this troubled world. And this is interna- 
tional understanding between the citizens 
of tomorrow, 5 

Before closing, I would like to express, on 
behalf of the CAP Corporation, and speaking 
as national commander, our appreciation 
to the Atr Force for its generous support 
without which it would be tmpossible for 
the CAP to effectively carry out its mission 
of service to our country. I would add, both 
as an Alr Force officer and as national com- 
mander of Civil Air Patrol, that I belleve 
this effort on the part of the Air Force 15 
well worthwhile. 
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Lastly, although not technically a part of 
the 1961 annual report, I would like to re- 
Port that this morning President Kennedy 
received the 52 honor cadets who are here 
With us this evening. His greeting was most 
Cordial and I'm sure that the memory of 
this visit will be an-inspiration for each 
Of the cadets as it will be for me. 

I look forward with confidence to greater 
Progress in 1962. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong or Laws OF THE UnIrTrp STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

RD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23. f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
And delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
fo rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 

*spectfully invited: 

l. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 

gs shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
®asible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
aternation whenever the Public Printer 
ems it necessary in order to meet produc- 

n and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
pant the report of the proceedings and de- 

tes of the Senate and House of Representa- 
then as furnished by the Official Reporters of 

e CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 


and all matter fholuded in the remarks or 


Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 

own words, and all reports, documents, 

it other matter authorized to be inserted 

the Recorp shall be printed in 6½ - point 

ge: and all rolicalls shall be printed in 

went type. No italic or black type 

Ords in capitals or small capitals shall be 

for emphasis or prominence; nor will 

Usual indentions be tted. These re- 

lons do not apply to the printing of or 

4 tions from historical, official, or legal 

documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
uotion is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Pt is submitted to Members for revision it 
in d be returned to the Government Print- 
Pe Office not Inter than 9 o'clock p.m. in 

er to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
2 on the following morning; and if all of 
manuscript is not furnished at the time 

wit ed, the Public Printer is authorized to 
hhold it from the Recorn for 1 day. In no 
the willa be printed in the Rscorp of 
tut, day of its delivery if the manuscript is 

urnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 


*Peeches containing tabular statements to be 
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published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. It manu- 
script or proofs haye not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct’ material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporter’ of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second . When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 
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This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 


latures, addresses or articles by the President 


and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply, The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. $ 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 26, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Government by Pressure Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr, President, one 
of Georgia's most outstanding weekly 
newspapers is the Sylvester Local edited 
by Miss Marian A. Sumner. In the May 
17 issue of that publication, Miss Sum- 
ner featured an editorial entitled “In 
the Hands of Politicians,” which is an 
astute and penetrating analysis of the 
threat posed to our freedom by the 
rowing power of organized minorities 
and partisan pressure groups. Miss 
Sumner with great truth observes that 
such groups have, through intimidation, 
‘won control of the Government to a 
large extent” and points out that future 
of our country will be determined by 
how far this process of government by 
Special interests will be allowed to go. 
The junior Senator from Georgia be- 
lieves with Miss Sumner that the aver- 
age American is “tired of seeing the 
Country’s best interests sold down the 
river” in such a fashion and I ask unani- 
Mous consent that the text of her edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IN THE HANDS OF POLITICIANS 


The average American citizen is tired of 
the politicians in Government and tired of 
Seeing the country's best interests sold down 
the rive? by selfish politicians, seeking per- 

gain, publicity, and votes. 

There are few genuine statesmen these 
days (and maybe their number has always 

n small); the pressure groups and highly 

special interest blocs haye now 

gained so much influence that most poli- 
ticians do their bidding. 

The average Congressman and Senator in 
Washington is deathly afraid of offending the 
minority groups, whether these groups are 
bushing something that is good or bad for 
the country. They are afraid to buck the 
*pecial interest boys with a fat lobbying ac- 
Count able to control votes in an election, 
and they seldom tell the racial or religious 
groups which seek special advantage to go 
jump in the lake. 

Why is this? One of the reasons is that 
the Majority is not organized, The minori- 

Organize and swing more weight than 
the majority in the United States. The mi- 
Rorities have so bamboozled the majority in 

country that the majority can no longer 
fight for the majority, and its way of life and 
Viewpoint. If citizens of the majority do this 
they are automatically labeled as preju- 
diced or bigots. 

How far this process goes will, in large 
measure, determine the future course of the 
United States. The country was founded by 
People seeking freedom from oppression, to- 
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talltarlan authority, and taxation without 
representation. The country now sings the 
tune of the leftwing blocs and groups, from 
the President himself on down. These spe- 
cial Interest groups are a minority but they 
have intimidated the average politician today 
to such an extent that they have won con- 
trol of the Government, to a large extent. 


Phoenix Supports Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, last month the political science stu- 
dents of Phoenix, Ariz, Union High 
School, under the direction of their 
teacher, Mr. Charles J. Farrell, conduct- 
ed a public opinion poll in Maricopa 
County; Ariz. The poll covered two very 
current topics, medical care for the aged 
under social security and the Peace 
Corps. I would like to compliment the 
students on undertaking this project. 
It certainly benefits American youth to 
gain a glimpse of that essential element 
of democracy—the will of the people. 

The students received 2,071 completed 
questionnaires. The ratio of Repub- 
licans responding to Democrats respond- 
ing was about the same as that of party 
registrations in the county. I believe 
that the results on the question of med- 
ical care for the aged under social secur- 
ity are of particular interest. 

The poll shows 73.3 percent of the peo- 
ple favor this program, with 26.7 percent 
are opposed. Responses tabulated on 
the basis of political party show 83 per- 
cent of the Democrats and 51 percent 
of the Republicans favor the program. 

The only segment of the Maricopa 
County population that was against this 
proposal was the medical profession. 
Even here the margin was quite narrow 
with 48 percent voting for the social se- 
curity approach. 

Further information on the poll is 
contained in an article published in the 
April 20, 1962, issue of the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Journal. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


SEVENTY-THREE AND THREE-TENTHS PERCENT 
ForR—PoLL SHows Mica HAS WIDE 
MARICOPA BACKING 


Medical care for the aged under social 
security has wide public acceptance in Mari- 
copa County, a poll by political science 
Students at Phoenix Union High School 
shows. 

The poll showed 73.3 percent of the people 
favor the medical care program and 26.7 per- 
cent oppose it. 


A companion poll on the Peace Corps 
showed 76.4 percent in favor and 23.6 per- 
cent opposed. 

Charles J. Farrell, teacher of the class, said 
the figures were based on 2,071 question- 
naires returned, 757 of them from Repub- 
licans, This gave the GOP 37 percent of 
the total, about the same ratio as registered 
pe re to Democrats in the county, he 
8a: 

The poll covered all areas of the county 
and was designed to reach all segments of 
society. The poll was conducted and ana- 
lyzed by students in the class under Farrell's 
direction. 

The results showed 1,401 registered voters 
supporting the medicare program, 510 op- 
posed. The Peace Corps was favored by 
1,559 and opposed by 481. 

Broken down by parties, the poll showed 
83 percent of the Democrats favored medical 
care and 84 percent favored the Peace Corps. 
On the Republican side, 51 percent favored 
medical care, 64 percent the Peace Corps. 

The poll questionnaire was returned by 28 
doctors and showed 48 percent favoring med- 
ieall care, 52 percent opposing it. But the 
doctors favored the Peace Corps 57 percent to 
43 percent. 

Lawyers, educators, clerical workers, clergy- 
men, nurses, and housewives favored both by 
wide margins. 

Supervisory and management groups 
favored both by smaller margins. Medical 
care was approved by 59 percent in this clas- 
sification and the Peace Corps by 58 percent. 

Farrell said the poll is the most extensive 
ever taken in the county on the two issues. 
About 250 persons took part in the polling, 
about 100 of them of voting age. 


Esther Domke: Outstanding Wisconsin 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, histori- 
cally, our national progress has been 
attributable—not just to high ideals and 
a free system—but rather, to the out- 
standing citizens who by word, deed, and 
spirit transform by hard work our ideals 
into reality. 

Recently, the La Crosse Tribune pub- 
lished an editorial, as well as a special 
story by Jerome R. Rosso, paying trib- 
ute to a unique record of experience and 
service to the community of one such 
topnotch citizen—Miss Esther Domke. 

Reflecting the high esteem and respect 
of the community for Miss Domke—and 
exemplary of outstanding citizenship— 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article and the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune, May 
1962] 
ESTHER DOMKE TESTIMONIAL Is Frrrinc PER- 
SONAL TRIBUTE TO HER PUBLIC SERVICE 


The event talked about for some time to 
honor Esther Domke for her 35 years of 
public service as county clerk has taken 
shape and will be staged tonight. 

But more than mere years of service is 
involved in this testimonial. The affair 
assumes an attitude of personal tribute, 
rather than an impersonal tone of marking 
years of work in a single public office. 

This tribute stems not alone from service 
efficiently rendered, at odd hours or not, 
but from a sense of dedication encompassing 
knowledge of the administrative and legis- 
lative aspects of government which is of 
invaluable assistance to the county board. 

Her appointment as deputy of the State 
motor vehicle department to issue license 
plates is recognition of the esteem in which 
she is held statewide. It also illustrates her 

ess to serve the people of this area 
beyond the call of normal duty. 

La Crosse alone, aside from Madison and 
Milwaukee, renders this convenient service 
through the office of county clerk. 

It is gratifying, indeed, that public rec- 

tion of her faithful career In behalf of 
citizens of La Crosse County is being given. 
For Esther Domke measures up to any profile 
for proficiency in public office, anywhere. 

To the many felicitations and expressions 
of appreciation she will receive on this oc- 
casion—and for the many extracurricular 
kindnesses through the years—we wish to 
add our own. 

For the community, Esther, thank you. 

“And Jesus answered them, “Take heed 
that. on one leads you astray'.” Matthew 24: 4. 


From the La Crosse (Wis,) Sunday Tribune, 
May 20, 1962] 
Curw's Arrow STarrep Miss DOMKE ON 38 
YEARS or SERVICE TO COUNTY 
(By Jerome R. Rosso) 

La Crosse County Clerk Esther Domke, 
who has served the county for over 38 years, 
followed the arrow to get where she 18. 

The arrow came from Cupid's bow. 

In 1922, Miss Domke was employed as 
bookkeeper for a downtown exclusive hat 
shop, Klosheim’s. Her friend and fellow 
baseball fan, Elleva Gilberg, was employed 
as deputy county clerk. 

While they were attending a local base- 
ball game in 1922, Miss Gilberg’s attention 
was attracted by an outfielder, Lawrence 
Schaefer, who happened to be one of Miss 
Domke’s neighbors. 

Miss Domke introduced the two. A year 
later they were married, the new Mrs, 
Schaefer resigned her deputy clerk's post 
and Miss Domke was chosen by the then 
county clerk, Hubert Staats, as his new 
deputy. 

Four years later, fate stepped in. Staats 
was killed when he was mistakenly shot 
while participating in an attempt to halt 
a rumored Jailbreak at the county jail. 

His post was filled by election by the 
county board. Miss Domke won out over 
eight other candidates nominated by the 
board. She has been county clerk ever 
since. 

A year later, in 1928, she won the first of 
her 17 election victories as the Republican 
candidate for clerk. Her first victory also 
made her the first woman ever to be elected 
to office in La Crosse County. 

American women became eligible to vote 
by a change in the US. Constitution in 1921. 
Although technically a woman could have 
been elected to office even though she could 
not vote in the election, none ever was. In 
common with many other women her age 
and older, Miss Domke has voted in every 
election in which women have been per- 
mitted to vote. 
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TESTIMONIAL MONDAY 


County Clerk Esther Domke will be hon- 
ored at a testimonial dinner at 7:30 p.m. 
Monday in the Mary E. Sawyer Auditorium. 
A skit on her career will be presented. 

She was born December 10, 1901, in the 
Domke family home at 1531 Badger Street. 
She now owns this home and has never 
lived anywhere else. The home has been 
in the family about 70 years. 

Her parents, Frederick J. and Johanna 
Domke, were immigrants from Germany, 
both being natives of the small city of Stolp. 

Frederick, then single, came first, arriving 
in La Crosse in 1892 at the age of 30. A 
year later he had funds enough to send for 
Johanna, who became his bride on her ar- 
rival here. 

Even though Frederick was 31 and Jo- 
hanna 25 at the time of their marriage, both 
lived to enjoy 7 years together beyond their 
golden wedding anniversary in 1943. Fred- 
erick died in 1951 at the age of 87, Johanna 
in 1961 at the age of 92. 

The Domkes had five children, four of 
whom survive. One son, William, died in 
1950. The other three are Mrs. Edith A. 
Galvin, Mrs. Lester R. (Rosella) Widmoyer, 
and Paul C. Domke, all of La Crosse. Mrs. 
Widmoyer is a clerk in Miss Domke’s office. 

Young Esther attended German Lutheran 
School, acquiring both at home and in school 
a facility in speaking, reading, and writing 
German that she retains still. 

She went on to attend Central High School 
before taking a series of University of Wis- 
consin business school extension courses that 
led her to the bookkeeper’s job and then to 
the county clerk's office. 8 

In marching to 17 primary and general 
election victories, Miss Domke has never 
come close to losing. Even in her tightest 
race she got half again as many votes as her 
nearest opponent, 

The first four times she ran, she had 
primary opposition. There has been none 
since. 

In six of the last nine general elections 
she has had no opponent at all. But the first 
two times she ran she faced both a Democrat 
and a Prohibitionist and three times in the 
1930's she facéd both a Democrat and a 
Progressive. 

Despite this record, Miss Domke main- 
tains she has had a few real scares during 
her long string of victories. The first, nat- 
urally enough, came in her first race, when 
she was trying to become her party's first 
woman candidate for county office and had 
to face two male opponents. 

She won big in that primary, racking up 
nearly twice as many Republican yotes as 
her two male opponents combined. In the 
following general election she faced a formi- 
dable Democratic opponent. He was Bert 
Jolivette, who had held the county clerk's 
office for three terms during the Democratic 
resurgence under Woodrow Wilson betwecn 
1912 and 1918. 

Miss Domke defeated Jolivette 12.439 to 
6,611 and became the first woman in the 
county ever elected to office. The Prohibi- 
tionist candidate, also a woman, Bessie N. 
Jones, got 123 votes. 

For the first time, in 1936 Miss Domke 
had no primary opposition, but the vote 
results were frightening. She got only 3,187 
votes compared with 4,959 for Progressive 
William Keppel, who was also unopposed. 

But in the general election, after a strenu- 
ous campaign, Miss Domke garnered 13,139 
votes to only 7,270 for Keppel and 1,748 for 
Democrat Neil McHugh. 

In 1938, a routine election by Domke stand- 
ards, she obtained 12,517 votes in the gen- 
eral election to 4,584 for Progressive George 
Cerny and 1,087 for McHugh. 


The year 1940 was a year of anxiety for Miss 
Domke. That year, the Democrats and the 
Progressives combined behind the Progres- 
sive candidate, Mrs. Lillian Staats, widow of 
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the man Miss Domke had succeeded in of- 
fice. 

Miss Domke won 15,511 to 10,001. - 

From 1940 through 1958, the elections were 
all breezes for the incumbent. In 1944, 1946, 
1948, 1954, 1956, and 1958, she had no oppo- 
nent at all. In the last election, her op- 
ponent, Mary Muehr, an active member of 
the Democratic Party, got 10,288 votes, the 
most any of Miss Domke's opponents ever 
got. 

But Miss Domke got more than twice as 
many, 22,239, second only to the 23,857 she 
got in 1952, 

In her 34 years as clerk, Miss Domke had 
had only three deputy clerks. The deputy 
clerk Is the appointed employee who 1s 
eligible to act with the authority of the clerk 
when the clerk is abeent. 

The first of Miss Domke's deputies was E. 
G. Staats, father of Hubert Staats, for whom 
Miss Domke had been deputy. The elder 
Staats served until 1929 when he was suc- 
ceeded by Norah Nelson, who retained the 
post until her retirement 23 years later. The 
present deputy clerk, Ruth M. Christiansen, 
has served since 1952. 

Miss Domke attributes her success in the 
vicissitudes of politics to her determination 
to provide the best service possible, 
promised myself right at the beginning to 
always do everything I could for county resi- 
dents,” she says. This policy has paid off at 
the ballot box. 

Ballot box benefits arise from her practice 
of assuming that a resident who needs the 
county clerk’s services should get them, no 
matter what the day of the week or the 
hour of the night. Many a person who had 
no other interest in politics has been made 
a lifelong Domke supporter when he got 
emergency service. 

An enlarged staff in the clerk’s office has 
helped maintain standards of service despite 
the great decrease in working hours since 
1927. For the first 5 years Miss Domke was 
in office, the staff consisted only of the clerk 
and the deputy. They worked long hours 
every day, 6 days a week, sometimes being 
open nights, and on occasion even on 
Sunday. 

Today, there are five other clerks on the 
staff, working a 40-hour, 5-day week, except 
when special circumstances, such as elec- 
tions, demand otherwise. 

They issue marriage, hunting, trapping, 
and fishing licenses, bounty foxes and other 
proscribed animals, purchase materials and 
account for supplies of all county agencies 
except institutions and those coming under 
the board’s highway committee, help draw 
departmental budgets and account for ex- 
penditures of appropriations, render various 
services to local governments, supervise the 
conduct and report of elections, take county 
park shelterhouse reservations, keep track of 
all sorts of county records concerning su 
matters as employment, insurance, and re- 
tirement, and act as a staff for the county 
board. 

An unusual feature of the La Crosse Coun- 
ty clerk's office is that it issues automobile 
licenses, one of only three places in the 
State that they may be obtained. The Wis- 
consin Motor Vehicle Department issues Il- 
censes at its offices in Madison and in Mil- 
waukee. 

Permission for the issuing of auto licenses 
here was obtained from the motor vehicle 
department in 1928. Miss Domke credits the 
then assemblyman, Rudy Schlabach, with 
obtaining this special treatment. ` 

From time to time since, she says, various 
bills have been placed before the legislature 
to extend this function to all county clerx 
offices. Each has failed. Miss Domke says 
they have probably failed because each con- 
tained the same defect: a provision requir- 
ing that each clerk be paid a commission on 
license sales by his office. 

Presumably, any county clerk could get 
the motor vehicle department's OK to is- 
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sue licenses, provided he had the depart- 


ment's confidence and he was willing to do 


the work without compensation. 

Ths La Crosse office sales of auto Hcenses 
result in no added income, either to the 
clerk or to the county, but Miss Domke fig- 
ures two benefits result: she gets that much 
More contact with voters and the opportu- 
nity to supply that much more service to 
county residents, and a large number of out- 
county residents are drawn into the city 
to obtain their licenses, spending much other 
Money here in the process. 

The office issues between 2,200 and 2,500 
&utomoblle licenses a month. 

In addition to her part in the above du- 
ties, Miss Domke acts as secretary to the 
County board, taking part in each of its 
Monthly meetings, and as secretary to the 
board’s finance committee. 

Her service in these two posts give the 
SUpervisors the opportunity to draw upon 
her extensive knowledge of county govern- 
Ment, particularly of La Crosse County gov- 
ernment, as they wish. It results, in part, 
for her sometimes being termed “the Queen 
Bee“ of county government. 

Overseeing a number of exciting election 
Taces at the Federal, State, and county lev- 
els and taking part in the ever-changing 

of government during the past third of 
à century has left her with a store of varied 
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An experience that still stands out in Miss 
Domke's memory over 25 years later is the 
time in 1934 when the county nearly went 

pt. All county funds were tied up 
in delinquent tax receipts. They were un- 
Collectable, Many county property owners 
. Couldn't buy food much less pay taxes. 
One day in the summer of 1934 Miss 
County Treasurer Marvin Johnson, 
and County Board Chairman R. W. Davis 
Went to one of the few banks still open to 
try to get a loan for the county to pay its 
employees. 

They were refused. The county's credit 
Wasn't good enough. Eventually, the county 
had to issue bonds, secured by its hoped-for 
tax collections, to obtain the $250,000 needed 
to keep operating. Immediate needs were 
met at the last moment when City Treas- 
Urer Jack Roop agreed to make the county 
~~ advance payment of property tax fund? 

o had collected. 

z At that time, not only were the salaries of 

PPointed county workers slashed, but the 
8 óficials as well took voluntary salary 


Tt is usual for those in politics to be join- 
ers. But few of them can match Miss 

collection of membership cards for 
der . even if they can beat her on num- 


Professionally, she is a member of the Wis- 
County Clerks Association, having 

Served one term as its vice president. Re- 

cently she was a delegate to the Chicago 

— of the National County Officers 

tion. 

A She is a charter member of the VFW 

Axillary and a member of the American Le- 

Ean Auxiliary, the La Crosse Lutheran Hos- 

. Auxiliary, both the Lutheran and the 
Crosse Hospital Associations, and of the 
Crosse Republican Party and the county 

Republican women's group. 

Zone is active in a women's organization, 
ta, and in such groups promoting the arts 
the Community Concert Association and 

B Symphony Association. 
Ut, unlikely as it seems, she also holds 
bership in such groups as the La Crosse 
kers, the Soil Conservation Society of 
and even the Badger State Sports- 


Hy 


men. 

mene Sportsmen bit is not so farfetched. 

Domke enjoys fishing and once played 

re String it up a few years ago. She is 
ticent about revealing her golf scores. 


E 
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Her chief outdoor activity now is flower 
gardening. 

She is not only a member of the La Crosse 
County Chamber of Commerce, but is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the county's 
newest financial institution, the Coulee State 
Bank. 

Physically Miss Domke is a matronly 
woman with blue-gray hair, She maintains 
a calm demeanor and a ready smile. Her 
secret vice, smoking filter-tip cigarettes, 
wouldn't be a vice if she didn't keep it secret. 

She has a universal reputation for gen- 
erosity. “You can’t get ahead of her doing 
things for her,” says a long-time associate. 
“No matter what you do for her, she does 
twice as much back.” 

For 34 years Miss Domke has been signing 
the marriage licenses issued in La Crosse 
County. Every once in a while, she says, a 
teenager getting a license tells her “You 
signed my grandmother's marriage license.“ 

“Well it’s possible, you know,” Miss Domke 
says, as if you didn’t believe her. You don't; 
mathematically it may be possible, but you 
look at Miss Domke and know she can't be 
old enough to have been in office 34 years. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22,1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,“ pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 
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New Yoru, N.Y., 
March 16, 1982. 
Hon. Howazp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Sm: I am in favor for the establishment 
of a Permanent Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 
Russia is an empire and as such, sooner 
or later will be dismembered. And the soon- 
er, the better, not only to those enslaved, 
but for the United States, too. At least this 
should be known to Mr. Rusk. 
Truly yours, 
Ivan Losowy. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 17, 1962. 
Hon. DaN NX. J. Froop, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed you will 
find a copy of our letter to the Honorable 
Howard W. SmirH, chairman of the House 
Rules Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAREMA RUDAKEWYCH. 
UKRAINIAN STUDENT ORGANI- 
ZATION OF MICHNOWSKY, 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 17, 1962. 
Hon. Howann W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CuHamman; On behalf of the 
Ukrainian Student Organization of Mich- 
nowsky, Philadelphia branch, which repre- 
sents a vast number of university students 
in Philadelphia area, we ask you to support 
the resolution (H. Res, 211) of creation of 


. & Special House Committee on Captive Na- 


tions. 

We are deeply disappointed in the non- 
propitiative attitude of the State Depart- 
ment and especially of State Mr. 
Rusk, 

We firmly believe that such a Committee 
on Captive Nations in the U.S. Congress 
would serve as the perfect source of facts and 
information about the plight of Captive Na- 
tions in Soviet Russia, as well it will be an 
embodiment of all the freedom loving peo- 
ple of the world. 

Respectfully yours, 
s YAREMA RUDAKEWYCH, 
Secretary. 
MarcH 14, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD: Our organiza- 
tion, Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America in Auburn, N.Y., appeals to you to 
consider favorable the resolution (H. Res. 
211) calling for the establishment of a Per- 
manent Committee on the Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives. The Soviet 
Union, a prison house of many captive and 
enslaved nations and peoples, is one of the 
greatest problems confronting our Nation 
today. These nations are eager and want to 
escape the slavery and despotism of Soviet 
Russia. It is to our advantage to know 
these weaknesses and work to multiply 
them. 

We strongly oppose the views of Mr. Dean 
Rusk, our Secre of State, who expressed 
the opposition of the Department of State 
to such a committee. His arguments dis- 
play a lack of solid information and knowl- 
edge of the true situation behind the Iron 
Curtain, especially in Ukraine. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would be able 
to give information and data on the various 
captive nations in the USSR. This infor- 
mation could be made available to the U.S. 
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Government and its various agencies. But 
its main purpose would be to inform the 
American people and the world on the state 
of affairs behind the Iron Curtain and also 
to assist the U.S. Government in formulat- 
ing its policies with respect to the captive 
nations enslaved in the U.S.S.R. Communist 
empire. 

Mr. Congressman, we strongly urge you to 
consider the House Resolution 211 in your 
House Rules Committee in favor. Thank 

ou. 

s: Sincerely yours, 
I. Torovs, 
Secretary, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Auburn, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed you will 
find a copy of our letter that was sent to 
the Honorable Howard W. Smith, chairman 
of the House Rules Committee. 

‘Thank you for your interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
MYKOLA PEYSCHLAK, 
Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 17, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN; Over 200 young 
hearts implore you, Mr. Chairman, to sup- 
port the resolution (H. Res. 211) of creation 
of a Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

We are baffled by the attitude of the State 
Department and most of all by the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Rusk. 

Creation of such a committee would en- 
lighten many Americans to the true meaning 
of a captive nation. It will strengthen the 
respect to their own America by understand- 
ing it, and above all it will unite all the 
people who pray for the independence of 
their own country. 

Respectfully yours, 
LUBOMYR TRYCYCKYS, 
President. 
MYKOLA PRYSCHLAK, 
Secretary. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, LORAIN BRANCH, 
] March 17, 1962. 

Deak HoN. CONGRESSMAN FL Loop: Please 
accept the copy of this letter from the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
Lorain Branch, Ohio, to Hon. Congressman 
Howard W. Surrn, chairman of House Rules 
Committee, asking him for favorable con- 
sideration of your resolution (H. Res. 211). 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIAN Sekr., MD., 
President. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, LORAIN BRANCH, 
March 17, 1952. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Every citizen 
in this country has a right to his own views 
and opinions. So do we members of the 
Lorain, Ohio, Branch of Ukrainian Congress 
Committee. Considering this, we strongly 
oppose the views of Mr. Dean Rusk, our 
Secretary of State, concerning his opposi- 
tion to the establishment of a permanent 
Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. His views proved 
lack of knowledge of the true situation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, especially in Ukraine. 

Therefore, we appeal to you to consider 
favorably the resolution (H. Res. 211) call- 
ing for the establishment of the above-men- 
tioned committee. 

The desire and wish of the captive and 
enslaved nations to escape Soviet-Russian 
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slavery and despotism is the greatest weak- 
ness of Soviet Union. Especially at this time 
it would be to our greatest advantage to 
know better these weaknesses. A Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives would serve as a reservoir of 
such information and would have for its 
main function to inform the American peo- 
ple and the world on the state of affairs 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Therefore, we ask you, Mr. Congressman, 
to consider favorably House Resolution 211 
for the good of our Nation and other na- 
tions involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jutman SmeEcky, MD., 
President. 
W. HORSKYJ, 8 
Secretary. 


SOS: Save Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
largest independent newspaper in my 
own State of Montana, has joined in the 
effort to save our streams. In an edi- 
torial on April 24, the Great Falls Trib- 
une, Great Falls, Mont., pleads the case 
for protection of the fine fishing streams 
for which Montana is noted, through co- 
operative planning by the State highway 
departments, Bureau of Public Roads, 
and fish biologists. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed the editorial re- 
ferred to in the Great Falls Tribune in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

METCALF, OLSEN WOULD Save FISH 

Streams would be reserved for fish and 
fishing and highway routings in Montana 
and other States would have to respect the 
reservation if Congress adopts proposals now 
pending before the Senate and House Public 
Works Committees. 

The bills, S. 2767, by Senator LEE METCALF, 
of Montana, H.R. 10453 by Representative 
ARNOLD OLSEN, of Montana, and H.R. 10269 by 
Representative Henry S. Reuss, of Wiscon- 
sin, would require the Secretary of Interior's 
approval for “all surveys, plans, specifications 
and estimates“ for the Federal aid highways 
systems. 

The State highway departments generally 
hold that the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
will not approve the additional costs in locat- 
ing roads to spare streams or to skirt game 
concentration areas. The Bureau, in turn, 
claims that the public has given no indica- 
tion that the additional costs would be ac- 
acceptable. 

Proponents of the measures say construc- 
tion causes erosion and exposes more raw 
soll to erosion with increased silt pollution in 
streams as the end result. The silt settles 
out on the stream beds, suffocating desirable 
aquatic organisms, running spawning bars. 
It also clouds the streams, shutting off sun- 
light and lessening the productivity of the 
waters as fish habitat. 

All of these undesirable factors, according 
to one Montana fisheries biologist, are slowly 
eating away the Treasure State's trout 
streams “by legitimate processes carried on 
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under the guise of prograss. Individually 
the losses do not appear great in most cases; 
however, in groups they are staggering.” 
Montana, he said, lost 78 miles of origina’ 
stream channel in 1961. 


No Federal Help Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker,.on May 
10, I introduced H.R. 11711, a bill to 
grant Science Service, Inc., a privately 
supported nonprofit organization, a 
charter in order that it could work with 
the U.S. Office of Education in encour- 
aging youngsters in science. Science 
Service, Inc., I feel, is the organization 
Congress had in mind when it 
Public Law 85-875 in 1958. 

Since introducing this bill, H.R. 11711, 
I have received tremendous encourage- 
ment from various groups—teachers, 
college professors, and administrators 
and students. All of them give their 
wholehearted support to Science Serv- 
ice, Inc. 

Also, numerous editorials and news 
accounts have appeared favoring H.R. 
11711. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD one such 
editorial that appeared this past Mon- 
day, May 21, in the Allentown, Pa, 
Morning Call, entitled, “No Federal 
Help Needed”: 

No FEDERAL HELP NEEDED 


Bureaucrats in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion are anything but happy about the 
Representative Francis E. Warrer has intro- 
duced asking the Congress to charter an 
existing, privately supported agency to con- 
tinue its dedicated job of helping teachers 
promote science activities for youth. 

Now that others have established programs 
like high school science clubs, sclence falrs, 
talent searches and seminars they look 
to the empire builders. They have been 
planning for a few years to add them in 
some form or Other to the expanding he- 
gemony of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare under the gentle subter- 
fuge of “expansion and coordination.” 

If they can grab this program or any part 
of it, they can create more Government jobs. 
They'll be able to ask for larger appropria- 
tions of Federal tax funds and dole them 
out to those who will dance to their tune- 

Actually, as of last week, they were not at 
all certain of what they wanted todo. They 
had been toying with a program for at le! 

3 years and on the record had spent $78, 
on their plans and experiments. Three 
States—Massachusetts, Texas, and Georgia— 
received a total of $17,500 on a matching- 
fund basis for dubious pilot programs that 
met with questionable success. 

Meanwhile, the privately financed, non- 
profit Science Service Organization Repre- 
sentative WatTrr would recognize with 
Federal charter has helped motivate 437,000 
youngsters in nearly 20,000 aMiliated high 
school science clubs in 50 States; promo 
and conducted the National Science Fair. 
which this year developed into a competition 
involving nearly a million pupils in 45 States 
and several foreign lands; directed a h 
school science talent search program that 
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extended into all the States and provided 
College scholarships for some of the Nation's 
top science students. 

The estimated cost of these programs at 
local and national levels was $750,000. None 
of this came from tax funds. Neither did 
Washington bureaucrats have anything to do 
With them. In every participating school, 
teachers directed the program. Nationally it 
has been directed for 21 years by a board of 
trustees weighted with representatives of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
Ment of Science, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the National Research Council. 

Representative Watrer’s bill asks for no 
tax funds, It simply would recognize the 
tremendous job private enterprise has been 
doing in these fields for more than two 
decades and give it the mandate to continue 
Without Government interference. This 18 
dificult for the career boys in Government 
bureaus to understand. 


Soil Stewardship Week, May 26-June 2 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22,1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
the week of May 26—June 2, the Nation 
Will participate in soll stewardship ob- 
Servances. This year's theme is “The 
Stream of Life” and emphasizes the im- 
Dortance of soil and water to life. 

On Sunday, May 21, the La Crosse 
Tribune published a thoughtful editorial 

the significance of good soil 

p. I ask unanimous consent 

to have the editorial printed in the Ap- 
Dendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Recto Jorns IN Som STEWARDSHIP WEEK 

Soll Stewardship Week will be observed 
throughout, the N . region May 26 
Narr 27 June 2, with Stewardship Sunday 


Sponsored nationwide by America's 2,900 
conservation districts and various na- 
tional church organizations, the observance 
Proposes to urge rural and urban people alike 
to recognize the source and richness of the 
God-given soll, water, and related natural 
resources, and, as good stewards, to dedicate 
themselves to the conservation and wise use 
or these priceless treasures. 
year’s theme is The Stream of Life,” 
Sg emphasizes the importance of water to 
© and industry. 
Water is the universal liquid of life and 
of our very being. It is in the air, the 
, lakes, rivers, and seas. No plant, ani- 
Mal, human being or other living thing could 


ee toe eee 
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survive without it. Man has devised no sub- 
stitute, 

Water in some areas is so plentiful that 
it is neglected and wasted, In other areas 
it is so scarce that men are set in earnest 
contest for its vital uses. 

Water can turn the mighty turbines of 
powerplants, or, if uncontrolled, can strike 
disastrously in the form of floods. It can 
produce crops, trees and grass, or can result 
in raw, ugly gullies cut into unprotected 
countryside. 

Water is a miraculous gift, given for our 
refreshment and endless uses, Neglect, how- 
ever, can turn it into offensive sewers of pol- 
lution and can waste it. 

As the demand for water increases many 
States are becoming increasingly concerned 
by lowering water tables. Men are engaged 
in verbal battles over the use of water from 
the Great Lakes, the world’s greatest source 
of fresh water. 

Neither soil nor water should be wasted. 
Both were furnished to be used to sustain 
life, and not to be misused, 

Soil conservation districts have made great 
strides in promoting the use of erosion and 
flood control practices on the land, and these 
practices are continuing to increase, 

Farmers of the Coulee region can be justly 
proud that they have, perhaps, made more 
strides in soil and water conservation than 
farmers in any other area of the Nation. 
They are true stewards. 


Home Defense Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


or HAwarl 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22,1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, no State 
of the Union is more prepared to defend 
the United States, nor better qualified 
from modern experience to make itself 
heard on problems of home defense, than 
the State of Hawaii. I have recently re- 
ceived a resolution adopted by the con- 
vention of the Department of Hawaii, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, dealing with 
the proposed cutting back of the strength 
of the National Guard. Once again, I 
would like to go on record as favoring the 
continued maintenance of the National 
Guard in Hawaii at a strong and effec- 
tive level, and under leave to extend my 
remarks ask that this resolution be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF HAWAN, VETERANS OF 
Forretcn Wars, 1962 
Whereas President Kennedy has announced 

plans to release large numbers of reservists 
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and National Guardsmen in early August; 
and 

Whereas it is feared in Hawaii that this 
release of National Guardsmen will be, in ef- 
fect, an overall reduction of the National 
Guard in Hawail; and — 

Whereas the reduction and reorganization 
plan announced by the Chief of the Army 
National Guard Bureau would involve the 
disbanding of the only engineer battalion 
in Hawall National Guard, the 227th Bat- 
talion, of 370 men, here; and 

Whereas in no part of the United States 
more than in Hawail is it advisable and 

to maintain National Guard 

strength and to continue preparations for 
additional National Guard enlistment in 
times of crisis; and 

Whereas the bitter lessons of World War II. 
beginning with the attack on Pearl Harbor 
and other Oahu bases by Japanese bombers 
emphasize the grave danger of reducing the 
Armed Forces available for instant action in 
Hawail; and 

Whereas the Department of Hawaii of the 
VFW includes many men who served with 
the Active U.S. Forces in World War I and 
World War II and in the Korean war; and 

Whereas it is the immemorial motto of the 
VFW to be prepared to defend our country at 
all times; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State convention of the 


-VFW at Honolulu, Hawaii, May 10-12, 1962, 


by this resolution goes on record as opposed 
to any National Guard cut, and particularly 
to the disbanding of the National Guard 
Engineer Battalion here; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States; 
to the Secretary of Defense; to the President 
of the U.S. Senate and the Speaker of the 
US. House; to the chairman of the U.S 
Senate Armed Services Committee and the 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee; and to Gov. William F, Quinn, of the 
State of Hawaii, 


Response to Public Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, the 13th 
District of Ilinois, with a population 
now estimated at over 1 million, has 
again evinced its keen interest in issues 
facing the country through an unprece- 
dentedly large volume of response to 
my 1962 public opinion poll. Thinking 
that the answers hold significant in- 
terest, indicative of the direction and ex- 
tent of opinion in my area, I am here- 
with appending the complete tabulation 
of the questionnaires which were signed 
and returned before April 20, 1962, 

The tabulation follows: 


bee Ne ee 


Percent 2 
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4. Which plan of medical care for the aged do fer: 
p you pre 


(a) Com care financed 


our 


ing 
10. Should the President be given requested authority to make across-the-board cuts in tariffs on major groups of commodities in return 


18. 
1 


17. Do you favor— 


or 

(b) Establishment of a Federal Space Communications Authority?. 
18. Do you approve the proposed expansion of national park and recreations! 
19. bargo on trade with Cuba? 
20. Would you favor unilateral military action against Cuba to protect U. S. interests? 


„Do you favor the present U. S. em 


pos for stricter controis on agricultural production and marketing? 
4. Should the Federal Government assume financial N Fang ys for construction of public fallout shelters? _. 
* Be you see need for a Fedcral drug law to regulate prices and testing of drugs 


you approve Federal grants to States for mass vaccination programs of ehfldren under 5? 


21. Ifa Communist takeover could be prevented only by sending in U.S. troops, would you ſu vor doing so in 


8 Southeast Asi: 
(b) Latin America?... 
22, Do you favor U. S. ald to 


27. Should the United States purchase 
24. Do you approve of the U. N. action for a unified C 
29. Should the U.N. Charter be 


doned without a guaranteed inspection system ____ 
,000,000 worth of me proposed $200,000,000 U. 
Songo 


bond issue? 


‘areas at a cost that could amount to $2,500,000,000 over & years. 


revised to grant votes to each nation in proportion to its population, rather than the one vote uplece given 
00 AIT iain A ESE SE E A ̃ ̃ ——. ——. — E E ‚ ꝓ ꝓ ——— ‚ ——̃̃ů̃ ů — 
30. Do you favor the proposed Big Four summit conference? 


ao ee mF * each 9.2 
5 8 
0 444 8.6 
— — 1 3.9 3.0 
pe 0 17.4 9.0 
8 34.4 15.8 
0 12.1 10.9 
8 7 6.5 
2 77.6 6.2 
6 43.6 10.8 
0 11.5 55 
S E ase 
8 
— — 3 20. 7 25.0 
50.9 17.8 
3 40,1 12.9 
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Editorial Tribute to Senator Morse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
was pleased to receive a copy of the Mil- 
waukie Review, Milwaukie, Oreg., con- 
taining an editorial in reference to 
Senator Morse. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“HARDEST WORKING Man I Ever KNEW” 

(By Monroe Sweetland) 

Some mornings I would come into the 
office in Washington early—sometimes as 
early as 7 o’clock—and I would find WAYNE 
Morse already there, hard at work studying 
and writing. Sometimes he had started at 5 
o'clock in the morning. I think he was the 
hardest working man I ever knew in the 
Federal service, and this characteristic goes 
far to explain his many successes.” 

Dr. Frank Graham, of North Carolina, 
onetime president of the University of 
North Carolina, later US. Senator and now 
mediator of the knotty India-Pakistan dis- 


pute at the United Nations—made the above 
statement about Senator Morse to the writer 
last week during an informal luncheon in 
New York. The venerable and respected 
Dr. Graham knows firsthand what he is 
talking about, since he served with Senator 
Morse as comembers of the War Labor Board 
in the rugged period of the early 1940's 
when the Nation's security was jeopardized 
by management-labor discord. 

In public service, as in political campaign- 
ing, Oregon's Senator Morsz is always sev- 
eral leagues ahead of his opponents. It is 
frequently commented by the mottomakers 
that “there is no substitute for hard work.” 
Exactly the same claim is made for brains. 
When you have a combination of brains 
and unrelenting hard work, as is embodied 
in Senator Morse, the combination is bound 
to bring results—as it does for Oregon and 
the United States in the dynamic and suc- 
cessful senior Senator from Oregon. 
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HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following address bY 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON to the Com- 

munity Services Institute of the New 

York City Central Labor Council—AFL- 

CIO—at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 

City, on May 19, 1962, on the important 

subject of health care for the 

through social security. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
COMMUNITY SERVICES INSTITUTE OF THE NEW 
York CENTRAL Laon CounciL, AFL-CIO, 
HoreL New Yorker, New York Crry, MAY 
19, 1962, 12:15 Pm. 

I welcome the opportunity to come to this 
city on the eve of an important address bY 
President Kennedy, He will be talking 
about the need for a program of health care 
for the aged through social security. To- 
morrow, while he speaks in Madison Square 
Garden, I will be deep in the heart of Texas 
talking to another large audience on this 
vital issue. 

This audience needs no argument that 
the needs of our elderly are real and urgent. 
Nor do you need selling on the soundness 
meeting a large part of these basic health 
needs through the social security system. 

For in this fight on behalf of millions of 
Americans over 65, our staunchest ally, our 

right arm, and our loyal friend has 
been the American labor movement. Men 
like George Meany, Walter Reuther, Andy 

Biemiller and Nelson Cruikshank have 

worked diligently for this legislation. They 

have my grateful appreciation. 
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It is not surprising to find the great labor 
Unions of this country so deeply concerned 
about the health care of the Nation. Union 
members and their immediate families repre- 
Sent over 40 million individuals. Through 
health plans established by collective bar- 
Gaining, through the fine. HIP program here 
in New York, through clinics operated by 
union locals, through hospital centers such 
as established by the United Mine Workers, 
and other programs, labor is buying billions 
Of dollars worth of health and medical serv- 
ices. You want to make sure that this care 
be both avaliable and of high quality. 

The effort to help lighten the burden of 
Unpredictable and expensive medical ex- 
penses did not begin this year or last. For 
some time men in public life have been con- 
cerned about the realities of the problem. 
Senator Herbert Lehman, Senator Wagner— 
Whose son carries on a tradition of valuable 
Public service——and Manny Celler, all 
Steadfastly proposed the social insurance ap- 
Proach to the problem. 

In trying to bring about a major national 
Program, we often see legislation consider- 
ably altered; provisions added or subtracted, 
Many years spent in hearings and debate, 
and in writing and rewriting. But I say 
With some confidence that we have reached 
the point where we can expect Congress to 
Dass a health law that will be in harmony 
With the very best that a free and dynamic 
Society can offer its citizens. There may 
be some modification of the King-Anderson 
bill as it moves from the House Ways and 
Means Committee to the House floor for a 
Vote; there may be some changes in the 
Senate. But we will not stand idly by and 
Watch it shorn of its basic principles. We 
Will have health care for the aged through 
Social security—on that we will stand. 

Nothing is surer indication of approaching 

on a critical issue than an outpour- 
ing of counter proposals. We have reached 
that point with health-care-for-the-aged. 
Like spring flowers, the alternatives bloom 
4nd blossom: the Bow bill, which the Re- 
Publican National Chairman, William Miller 
likes, the Lindsay bill, which your Governor, 
Nelson Rockefeller, likes, the revised Javits 
* the Durno bill—you name it, we have 

Let's call the roll of these alternatives. 
The Durno bill simply says a study should be 
Made cf the whole problem—and the study 
Sroup's recommendations must follow spe- 

lines. Congressman Durno happens 
to be bott a Republican and a physician, so 
Jou can guess the line the recommendations 
must take. 

Thirty-two of Congressman Bow's Re- 
Publican colleagues in the House sponsored 

bill following the request of Congressman 

ER. The Republican Party had to hurry 
When it suddenly found something was 
used to combat the mounting support for 
he King-Anderson bill, There is a story 
thet Cuarnie HaLLECK, the House Republican 
and a great admirer of the Kerr-Mills 

am, was so put out by MrLLER's action 

that he walked out of the Capitol and kicked 
h e tires of his car. There is no telling what 
he would have kicked if Chairman MILLER 
en been nearer; because, in effect, the Bow 
rr Is an outright gift of up to $125 from 
oe Sam to every person over 65 to apply 

n the purchase of private health insurance. 

The Bow bill would cost over $2 billion in 

al reyenue funds from a heavily bur- 
dened Federal Treasury in the first year and 
ewe thereafter. It would be a very poor 
Nvestment of Federal funds because indi- 
vidual health policies buy so little in terms 
Sf the cost-benefit ratio. According to the 

ident and Sickness Review” 1961 sur- 
vey number, only 39 percent of the pre- 
™Miums on noncancellable and guaranteed- 
Tenewable accident and sickness insurance 
Were returned to beneficiaries in the form 
Of benefits. Obviously the insurance in- 
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dustry could gain more from this bill than 
the beneficiaries. 

And moreover, it would not meet the real 
need. Under any cash indemnity plan, the 
gap between actual cost of service and the 
amount paid from insurance sources can be 
both great and unpredictable. Costs and 
fees tend to rise—already average hospital 
costs range around $35 a day—and there is 
no way this bill ean assure a given amount 
of protection or even, in some cases, any 
protection at all to those covered. 

When Congressman Linpsay introduced 
his bill, he indicated that the measure rep- 
resented the thinking of Governor Rocke- 
I was gratified to hear the Governor 
later declare that this problem of the aged 
“is too important a matter of human con- 
cern for political maneuvering.” I agree. 
Let's say that the Governor, despite the fact 
that he is a candidate for reelection this 
year and may even have aspirations beyond 
Albany, does not seek political gain in the 
Lindsay bill. 

But the Governor criticized what he called 
three flaws in the King-Anderson bill which 
he said are hurting its chances of enact- 
ment. I want to talk about those. 

He said: 1. It does not provide for a sep- 
arate trust fund, but would merge the sep- 
arate trust funds of the social security pro- 
gram with the health insurance program; 

2. It provides compulsory health insur- 
ance, without any option of coverage under 
a private health insurance policy or plan; 

3. It leaves nearly 3 million persons in- 
eligible because they are likewise ineligible 
for social security or railroad retirement 
benefits. 

Well, let's take a look. While my bill does 
not establish a separate trust fund for 
health benefits, it does establish a separate 
account which would be administered as a 
separate fund. The Governor's attack on 
this part of the King-Anderson plan is mere- 
ly a play of words, The only difference be- 
tween a separate trust fund and a separate 
account is that in the separate fund there 
would be bonds earmarked for health insur- 
ance, In the case of a separate account, all 
money for all accounts would be invested, as 
in a bank, without identifying some bonds 
as being for one account, and some for an- 
other, but the account would not be mixed 
with general social security money. If, how- 
ever, this provision is disturbing, there 
would be no objection on the part of the leg- 
islative sponsors of this legislation or the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare if a completely separate trust fund is 
created. We were merely attempting to 
simplify the administration of the pro- 
gram, but if it will make everyone happy 
we can certainly change the name applied 
to the account or fund, That one is easy. 

Next the Governor criticizes the compul- 
sory aspects of the King- Anderson bill, and 
the absence of an option of coverage under 
a private plan. 

Of course, our plan has never been in- 
tended to stand alone in the field of health 
care for the aged. It is a basic health plan 
that can be supplemented or complemented 
by private and group health plans, But to 
get wide coveragg and low basic costs, all 
elderly who are eligible under the Social 
Security and Railroad Retirement Acts must 
be blanketed in; not just the good risks, but 
all risks. 

The plan advanced by Governor Rockefel- 
ler through Congressman LIN DS aT presents 
a real threat that by “adverse selection” the 
Government would be forced to carry only 
the most expensive recipients because their 
needs would undoubtedly be greater. By 
“adverse selection,” I refer to the situation 
where private carriers pick the good risks 
and exclude the poor risks, This kind of 
option would prove unworkable from the 
standpoint of the Government, because the 
burden would be heaviest on one party, the 
Government. 
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I don’t know where the Governor found 
this demand for options. I have received 
a heavy volume of mail from the aged, and 
none of them has suggested a desire to re- 
ceive an option to choose commercial insur- 
ance. What is needed, and will be worked 
out, are plans designed to complement the 
basic, backbone health benefits provided in 
the King-Anderson plan. This would let a 
Private carrier build around what we have 
provided and do so at a reasonable price to 
the insured. 

Finally, Governor Rockefeller is concerned 
about what he terms the "3 million persons 
ineligible” because they are not covered un- 
der the Social Security or Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts. We admit that there is a gap 
where some people are not covered under 
our bill, 

I do not know precisely how big the gap 
is, and I doubt if Governor Rockefeller does. 
But I think it can be bridged. By January 
1964, there will be almost 18 million people 
over 65. Of these, almost 15 million would 
come under King-Anderson, What about 
the rest?. Well, retired Government em- 
ployees with health insurance account for 
about a quarter million; about half a million 
are Veterans Administration cases, and about 
114- million are on old age assistance. That 
leaves about a million, and they are a definite 
minority of the aged whom we thought we 
were covering by passage of the Kerr-Mills 
Act. So, in one way or another, the gap 
shrinks quite a bit. 

The Governor may not approve of the 
Kerr-Mills Act, but by his own admission, 
New York alone has benefited by having 60 
percent of all the Kerr-Mills money spent 
in this State. New York has only 10 percent 
of the Nation's population, so it is doing 
pretty good. 

Let me give you a brief description of 
what, if I were a football coach, I would call 
the Kerr-Mills shift. It has been used by 
& few of the wealthier States to roll over 
most of the other States. 

I do not want to burden you with a dry 
recitation of figures, but I think we owe it 
to ourselves as Federal taxpayers to audit 
the books. 

New York began its Kerr-Mills program 
in October 1960. Under this program total 
monthly payments, both for cash assistance 
and medical vendor payments, were $4.2 mil- 


lion higher in December 1961, than in Sep- 


tember 1960, the month before Kerr-Mills 
started, State and local funds spent for 
this program increased $700,000, but the Fed- 
eral share jumped $3.5 million. In Michi- 
gan, the same thing happened: Federal funds 
increased $700,000, while State and local 
funds went up only $200,000. 

But in Massachusetts it was open season 
on the national treasury. Federal funds in- 
volved there increased $1.6 million, while 
State and local expenditures decreased $1.1 
million. This is the shift I’m talking about, 
a shift of the big share of the burden from 
the State to the Federal Government. 

In New York, during the 15 months, Octo- 
ber 1960 to December 1961, 41 percent of the 
55,000 cases opened under the Kerr-Mills 
program of medical assistance for the aged 
were transfers from State expense. But in 
Massachusetts in that perlod, 63 percent of 
the 29,000 cases opened were transfers from 
what previously had been a State expense. 
I think the other States are beginning to 
spot the Kerr-Mills shift and I don't think 
they are going to continue to let them- 
selves be its victim. 

My distinguished colleague, Senator Jav- 
īrs, has a bill which he said he put forward 
as a compromise to test whether the admin- 
istration is willing to make concessions in 
order to gain wider support. 

It was just about a year ago that I dis- 
cussed this matter with him on the floor 
of the Senate. I stated that I would be very 
willing to listen to any ions aimed 
at improving the administration bill. We, 
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the supporters of the administration bill, 
stood open to proposals which would pro- 
duce a better But we, of course, 
did not intend to trade away the basic prin- 
ciples of the King-Anderson bill. The Jav- 
its bill, while it partly relies on social se- 
curity financing, has some major drawbacks 
which make it, in my estimation, unfeasible 
and unrealistic, 

Nevertheless, I repeat that we always wel- 
come the assistance of the senior Senator 
from New York. 

I would not want to leave this discussion of 
counterproposals without mentioning the 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield announcement last 
January that they had a program for meet- 
ing the high hospitalization and medical 
costs of the aged. We anxiously awaited de- 
tails of the program. And we are still waiting. 
What was hailed as a program turned out to 
be a press release. 

With these alternatives before us, the Bow 
bill, the Lindsay-Rockefeller bill, the Durno 
do-nothing bill, the Javits bill, and the will- 
o'-the-wisp Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan—I 
say take the King-Anderson bill. Accept no 
substitutes. Insist on the genuine article. 

The opponents of the King-Anderson bill 
are waging a campaign aimed at creating 
fear, confusion, and distrust. To the aged 
they say, “Your right to choose your physi- 
clan and hospital will be taken away.” To 
younger Americans they say, “This is a plan 
to tax the workingman to pay the medical 
bills of the rich." And to all who will listen 
they say, The bill is just a political vote- 
catching scheme.” 

Since they cannot muster facts, they con- 
jure up fancies, hoping that if they shout 
long enough and loud enough, some will hear 
and believe. 

I was the target of this sort of tactic 
recently in my own State. The president of 
the State medical society went on radio and 
said he wasn't going to give people a lot of 
figures and statistics about the health care 
matter. Rather than bore his audience with 
facts, he said he would discuss the issue in 
terms of socialistic trends. The physician 
urged his listeners to bombard with letters 
a certain Senator who had socialistic lean- 
ings. Well, the bombardment never came off 
because the people in New Mexico know me, 
and as Secretary Ribicoff so aptly put it, they 
know a horse chestnut from a chestnut horse. 
But I give the doctor E for effort. 

Across the Hudson in New Jersey, a num- 
ber of doctors have declared that they will 
not take on patients whose hospital bills 
are paid with social security dollars. This 
threat could be dismissed as nonsense if it 
did not reveal a rather frightening attitude 
on the part of some physicians. Perhaps 
they should become acquainted with the 
observation of the late Dr. Alan Gregg of the 
Rockefeller Foundation that: “Most doctors 
have for so long been surrounded by syco- 
phantic interns, obsequious nurses, and 
frightened patients that they get themselves 
confused with God.” Now those of us who 
are politiclans—a nasty word as far as the 
AMA goes—don't have that problem. We get 
enough rough fan mail to keep from con- 
fusing ourselves with the Almighty. 

It is not the doctors’ insistence on presery- 
ing the jurisdiction of his profession to which 
we object. What worries us is their denial 
of the right of other groups, especially the 
consumer, to determine how professional 
services and other health expenses shall be 

Doctors don't refuse patients under the 
medicare program which pays them for car- 
ing for servicemen’s dependents. They don’t 
reject direct payments of public funds under 
old-age assistance programs. They don’t re- 
ject Federal payments to care for Veterans’ 
Administration cases. They don't reject Fed- 
eral funds for construction of their hospitals. 
They just draw the line on King-Anderson. 
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The doctors’ lobby would have people be- 
lleve that if the King-Anderson bill becomes 
law the Federal Government would take its 
first steps into health care. Our Govern- 
ment has long been concerned about health, 
and rightfully so. It is spending over $2 bll- 
lion a year to buy personal health services— 
and that does not include the military or 170 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals which 
serve 114,000 patients dally with medical 
care of a high order, The Government is 
spending upward of $700 million for the 
National Institutes of Health. The research 
accomplishments of these Institutes have 
far-reaching effects and the physicians are 
glad to have them. 

There are a great many doctora who work 
60 and 70 hours a week; who still keep the 
long night watch over acutely ill patients; 
and who keep faith with their Hippocratic 
oath that “Into whatever house I enter I 
will go Into them for the benefit alone of 
the sick.” I would not want us to lose sight 
of the irreplaceable contributions of these 
thousands of physicans. They are medical 
men; not public relations men. 

Sometimes I have the feeling the ghost 
of Mayor Big Bill Thompson, of Chicago, 
must be writing the AMA's material. He 
ran on a platform to “punch King George 
on the snoot.” Apparently the AMA hates 
King George also. One of the AMA's favor- 
ite arguments is that health care standards 
in Great Britain are frightful because medi- 
cine there is socialized. Therefore, they say 
that King-Anderson is socialized medicine, 
and hence our standards will suffer. That 
just isn't so, and if you hear that, stand 
up and fight back. 

Under my bill the Government would not 
pay a single doctor or dentist bill but would 
only help people finance the costs of their 
health care as they center in the hospital. 
There are specific guarantees that the Gov- 
ernment would in no way control, regulate, 
or interfere with the practice of medicine. 

My proposal is designed to provide in- 
surance protection for the poorest risks, 
the elderly, and to exclude the good risks— 
and by that I mean the younger members 
of our population for whom private insur- 
ance protection is available at a price they 
can afford to pay. 

Twenty-seven years ago opponents of social 
security said its establishment would inhibit 
the growth of private pension plans and 
annuities and would destroy the business 
of life insurance. Yet during the past 
quarter-century these plans have grown 
hand-in-hand with social security. Between 
1940, when old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits were first paid, and 1960, the last 
year for which I have records, the number of 
workers covered under private pension and 
deferred profit-sharing plans increased from 
4 million to 22 million and the number of 
annuities In force increased from about 1% 
million to about 6 million. During the same 
period, life insurance in force grew from $115 
billion to $586 billion and life insurance per 
family grew from $2,700 to $10,200. Was 
life insurance hurt? 

There is really nothing surprising about 
the fact that social security has stimulated 
the growth of insurance, This is just what 
it was expected todo. That is because social 
security benefits are paid without regard 
to the supplementary protection that a per- 
son has been able to build up for himself and 
his family in the form of savings, pensions, 
investments, private insurance, and other 
resources; hence they serve as a base upon 
which people are encouraged to build such 
supplementary protection. 

If it were not for social security, many of 
the private pension plans that exist today 
would never have been established. With 
the basic job being done through the social 
security system, a little private pension 
money goes a long way, and employers are 
encouraged to establish supplementary plans. 
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There is really no reason to believe that 
if health insurance for the aged is provided 
under social security the results will be any 
different. Rather, the aged can be expected 
to build upon this basic health insurance 
protection just as they have built upon the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
protection now provided under the social 
security system. 

I repeat my beliefs. I believe the King- 
Anderson bill is going to become law this 
year. I believe the medical profession will 
come to accept it and work effectively to 
heal the aged ill covered by its protection. 
I believe the private and group insurance 
people, using the social security program 
as a foundation, will move in to fill the re- 
maining gaps in health-care coverage. 

And when the history of this legislation 18 
written, the role of organized labor will 
make you all proud of the part you have 
played, 


National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration— Hon. James E. Webb, Ad- 
ministrator 
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Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, at a 
time when the eyes of the world are upon 
the efforts we are making in exploring 
outer space, I think it is fitting for us to 
take a look at our space programs 
the people who are making them work. 
In this connection, the Greensboro Daily 
News, one of the Nation’s truly out- 
standing newspapers, published an ex- 
cellent article on the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and its 
Administrator, the Honorable James E. 
Webb. We in North Carolina are proud 
of the leadership Mr. Webb is giving to 
our space programs in view of the fact 
that he is a native North Carolinian and 
a product of our public schools and the 
University of North Carolina. In read- 
ing the article it becomes clear that the 
story of Jim Webb, as written by Re- 
porter Joseph H. Knox, is very much 
like the story of our space efforts—the 
story of spectacular success from modest 
beginnings. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Joseph H. Knox) 

WASHINGTON, May 19.—About 15 months 
ago, a few days after John Kennedy be- 
came our President, the greatest adventure 
in the history of mankind was given over to 
the leadership of a native Tar Heel who got 
something less than a cordial reception from 
the people he was to direct in exploration of 
the universe. 

There were bitter complaints from just 
about every quarter of the scientific and en- 
gineering community concerned with airfoils 
and rockets that James Edwin Webb was 
neither scientist nor engineer. Why had he 
been chosen as Administrator of the Na- 
sone Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion 

At the time, Webb himself posed this very 
question to President Kennedy. “I tried to 
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convince him that he really needed someone 
With technical know-how and theoretical 
background. 

“But he said, No.“ He said he needed 
Someone who understood the methods by 
which a national policy on space could be 
achieved and then implemented. 

“The President told me that he regarded 
this field as very important, and he saw it 
more as a policy question than an engineer- 
ing or scientific question. So I became 

strator and took the oath of office on 
February 14, 1961." 

Since then the hubbub has died down. 
James Webb, son of a Granville County 
schoolteacher; has amply demonstrated his 
astonishing capability at solving problems 
and getting jobs done. And the Nation is 
firmly committed to a space policy that liter- 
ally aims for the moon. 

OLD POLICY WORKED 


For quite a long time, our country did well 
enough in areas of scientific and- tech- 
Nological achievement by pursuing no policy 
at all except generally to leave inventive 
Minds alone. Wilbur and Orville Wright, for 
example, designed, constructed and flew their 
airplane at Kitty Hawk with no encourage- 
Ment and only a nod of acknowledgment 
from Government agencies. 

Charles Lindbergh did an impressive and 
Memorable job on his nonstop solo flight 
from New York to Paris without Government 
Subsidy. Neither did Thomas A. Edison rush 
to Washington, plans in hand, for Federal aid 
in creating electric lights, phonographs and 
Movies. But such times and people would 
Dow appear to be on the wane. 

a recent interview at NASA head- 

Quarters in Washington, Webb remarked on 

this by saying that the current pattern of 

Government interest in achieving new 

thr in science and technology 

Was fairly well established during World 

War II when development of the atomic 

was undertaken with the collective re- 

sources of thousands of scientists and engi- 
neers in the Manhattan project. 

The first atomic bomb was certainly not 
beyond the technical ability of private in- 
dustry, but it was far beyond industry’s 
financial ability. Thus development of the 
bomb, because it was judged a desirable mili- 

weapon, became a matter of national 
Policy, and the Nation’s finest talent was 
Pooled on this single endeavor. 

Webb said that this is substantially the 

Story of the National Aeronautics and Space 

on (NASA). Our Government 
sees in this civilian space agency a means to 
achieve goals which are believed to be in the 
Public interest and welfare, and which the 
Government could not expect to attain 
through private enterprise. 

This is the function of NASA. It is big by 
itself. The agency directly employs about 
20,000 people, most of whom are stationed at 
10 major space and research facilities in this 
country and at 19 tracking and data acquisi- 
tion stations all over the world. 

NASA is also powerful. It has a current 
Operating budget approaching $2 billion, and 
as the myriad of space and aeronautical pro- 
Tams now contemplated get underway the 
funding will reach even more astronomical 
levels. 

Nobody knows how much space explora- 
tion will cost, because nobody knows what 
We are getting into when we get away from 
mother earth. It is NASA's job, as assigned 
by public law, to find out. 

Webb reported that a number of space 
Projects hold promise of early dividends for 

Tican taxpayers. None are quite as spec- 

ar as manned space flights, but they 

are practical, money-in-the-bank applica- 
4 of research and development to this 

ng communications satellites, said Webb, 
ve virtually become an economic necessity 
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because submarine cables connecting the 
continents are fast becoming overloaded and 
the cost of putting down enough new ones 
would be almost prohibitive. 

Over land, the problem is solved handily 
with microwave relay stations. You see them 
in midtown Greensboro, and spaced about 
30 miles apart all over the country. They 
can handle a huge load of transmissions, far 
exceeding the capacity of cables. 

But inasmuch as these cannot be planted 
on the oceans, it is planned that microwave 
stations will be mounted in satellites and 
orbited around the earth to relay worldwide 
phone conversations, telegraph messages and 
television programs. 

At least three of these active communica- 
tions satellites are to be orbited this year. 
A “passive” satellite of the Echo type, the 
kind that simply bounces signals, is also to 
be sent up this year. 


FORECAST FOR WEATHER 


Weather is another area of promise. Just 
now there are four weather satellites orbit- 
ing the earth that have taken hundreds of 
thousands of photos of the earth’s cloud 
cover and relayed these to ground stations 
by television for study by meteorologists. 

Webb said that, in cooperation with other 
nations, the United States plans a vast sys- 
tem of weather satellites that “will improve 
tremendously the ability of forecasters to 
predict the weather, and this may lead on 
to weather modification to the benefit of all 
mankind.” ; 

Still other satellites are planned to study 
the earth's magnetic and gravitational fields, 
map the universe in ultraviolet light, and 
plot the probable effects on man of radiation 
from deep space beyond the earth’s protec- 
tive envelope of air. 

The assignments are staggering. Beyond 
the atmosphere, roughly 100 miles in depth, 
lies the most hostile environment man has 
ever tried to conquer. 

The frontiers are radiation, weightlessness 
and the hard vacuum of space. The prob- 
lems are in developing and producing opera- 
tional hardware that will roll back the fron- 
tiers. 


Among other tasks, NASA is charged with 
finding out if man can leave the earth's 
gravitational field and carry a workable en- 
vironment with him. Three men on the 
moon by 1967 is the national goal of the 
United States. 


Webb does not say bluntly that we are 
racing the Russians to the moon, nor does 
he venture to guess what we'll do when we 
get there. 

But who doubts that we are in a race with 
the Russians, and if we need a reason, we 
can always say, after the fashior of men 
who climb mountains: “It’s there.” 

It is the most ambitious peacetime enter- 
prise mankind has ever undertaken, 

There will be residual benefits, of course, 
for the military people, but the avowed pur- 
pose is to expand our knowledge of ourselves, 
the earth and the fathomless space beyond. 

In a sense, Webb’s agency is a clearing- 
house for the Nation's scientists in this 
monumental effort. Through contracts to 
private industry and research institutes, and 
grants to universities, the work to establish 
practically applied satellites and to put 
America on the moon is progressing at a 
furious pace. 


As big and powerful as NASA is, it plays a 
relatively minor direct role in the whole 
undertaking. In its 10 research centers, it 
spends only about 8 cents out of every budg- 
eted dollar. 

The other 92 cents employs the best brains 
in the country through contracts and en- 
dowments. NASA sets the policy, directs and 
manages the programs, carries on certain 
basic research, fits all the pieces together 
and calls the shots from Government 
launching pads. 


WRONG ASSUMPTION 

Last year, many people assumed that the 
President, in seeking a person to administer 
such a fearfully complex program, would go 
after a thoroughly seasoned scientist, one 
with vast stores of technical know-how. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, 
NASA, created in 1958, was indeed under the 
direction of such a person, T. Keith Glennan, 
president of Case Institute of Technology in 
Cleveland. 

On advice from Vice President Johnson 
and other high officials, Kennedy appointed 
Webb on the basis of his outstanding record 
in Government and private industry in get- 
ting difficult Jobs done by bringing together 
a meeting of minds of widely divergent types. 

The man he chose was born 56 years ago on 
a farm about 10 miles from Oxford. He was 
1 of 5 children and the eldest son of John 
Frederick Webb, who is well remembered in 
Granville County as the dedicated educator 
who consolidated some 150 small rural 
schools into 8 large centers. He served as 
superintendent of county schools for 26 
years, 

His mother was Sarah Edwin Gorham from 
near Rocky Mount. Webb remembers these 
days as being something less than bountiful 
what with a family of seven living on a 
schoolteacher's wages. But still, all the chil- 
dren “managed to get an education.” 

Webb himself worked his way through the 
university at Chapel Hill. For lack of funds, 
he dropped out after his freshman year and 
worked for some 18 months with a prominent 
Oxford and Raleigh attorney, Robert G. 
Lassiter, During this period he learned 
shorthand and how to use a typewriter, skills 
which he applied in self-help work on re- 
turning to Chapel Hill. 

RETURNS TO LAW 


He earned an A.B. degree in education and 
took enough science to have gone into medi- 
cine, but after mulling it over decided he 
was not for either of these fields and re- 
turned to Lassiter's Oxford law firm where 
he “read law” in spare time from other 
duties, “You know, in those days, that’s how 
it was done. You would read law in some 
attorney's office.” 

It was good experience but not too re- 
warding financially. The great depression 
was spreading over the country. Young 
Webb joined the Marines and was accepted 
as a flight trainee. After a year of training 
at Pensacola, Fla, he won his wings, was 
commissioned a second lieutenant and spent 
another year on active duty at Quantico, Va. 

Except for a turn of fate, Webb might have 
remained in the Marine Corps as a career of- 
ficer. A bus accident in Washington killed 
11 people, 1 of them the executive secretary 
to Edward W. Pou, North Carolina’s Fourth 
District Congressman who was chairman of 
the House Rules Committee. 

With warm recommendations from the 
folks at home, Webb went to Washington as 
Pou's new secretary and there acquired a 
taste for being at the center of large affairs 
that evidently has never left him. 

One senses that, by this time, Webb was 
beginning to look on himself as destined for 
positions of high responsibility and accord- 
ingly began to prepare himself with cal- 
culated deliberation. 

When O. Max Gardner went to Washington 
on completion of his term as Governor of 
North Carolina in 1934, Webb joined his law 
firm, went to night law school at George 
Washington University and earned his de- 
gree. 

The years that followed were dazzling 
whirls of steady advancement in positions 
that gave him invaluable experience in top-- 
level problems of personnel, money, organ- 
ization and management. 

GOOD EXPERIENCE 


In 1936, the year he was admitted to the 
bar, he joined the Sperry Gyroscope Co. be- 
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cause “I thought it would be good to have 
some New York experience.” At this time, 
Sperry was headed by Thomas A. Morgan, 
another country boy from Granville County. 
Webb began as personnel director, and 
when he left 8 years later he was vice presi- 
dent. The company had grown from about 
800 employees to more than 30,000, 
Because Sperry was engaged in vital work 
for the war effort during the 1940's, Webb 
was asked to stay there rather than go on 
active service duty. He did stay until 
Sperry’s production reached a peak high and 
leveled off, then he left to become command- 
ing officer of the Ist Marine Air Warning 
Group. He currently holds the rank of Heu- 
tenant colonel in the Marine Corps Reserve. 


JOINS GARDNER 


At war's end, he returned to Washington 
to rejoin O. Max Gardner, who was then 
Chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Reconversion and Demobilization. A few 
months later, when Gardner was appointed 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, Webb went 
along as his executive assistant. 

The agreement was that he would stay for 
Just 6 months, but as it turned out he stayed 
for 6 years. 

President Truman appointed him Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, a post which 
he occupied until 1949, working on problems 
of adjusting Government machinery from a 
wartime to peacetime basis. 

When Dean Acheson was named Secretary 
of State, Webb was appointed Under Secre- 
tary and served as something of a general 
manager of the State Department to put into 
effect recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Government Reorganization. 


“LOGICAL DEVELOPMENT” 


Webb remarked on his 3 years in the State 
Department by saying, “This was a logical 
development of my management experience.” 

He knew there were places still to go, but 
“at the end of this time, I was pretty well 
worn out. I had had quite a number of 
years of important and vigotous activity and 
decided to take a rest,” 

It was a short rest. He plunged back into 
private business, in Oklahoma, where he 
served in an astonishing number of capaci- 
ties. He became president of Republic Sup- 
ply Co., manufacturers of petroleum ma- 
chinery; assistant to the president and a 
director of Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, and a 
director of several other companies including 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. of St. Louis. 

During this period he is known to have 
told several associates that he preferred to 
spend no more than one-third of his time 
earning a living, and the rest of his time in 
public service. So after about 5 years with 
Republic Supply, having earned what he 
considered enough money, he resigned and 
busied himself again in public affairs. 

These included organization of the Fron- 
tiers of Science Foundation in Oklahoma, 
“a very successful effort to improve educa- 
tion there, to lift the view of the citizens 
and the teachers in looking ahead to full 
utilization of science and technology. 

“This led me into areas of education, and 
I began to work with the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in the Physical Science 
Study Committee, and later became presi- 
dent of Educational Services, a corporation 
that was trying to utilize the best brains 
at MIT and other institutions to lift levels 
of education throughout the country. 

“We spent $5 million working up a l- 
year high schoo! course in physics, including 
the textbooks, laboratory material with new 
imaginative problems, teaching manuals, 
movies, and supplemental readings in the 
form of paperbacks we called the Science 
Study Series. 


“BUSINESSMAN ROLE 
“All in all one of the most successful 
efforts of its kind. I was the businessman 
who had to work out organization of the 
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program and means to distribute the 
material.” 

Meanwhile, Webb was busy in other ca- 
pacities, too. He served as president of 
Meridian House Foundation in Washington, 
an agency that sees after needs of Govern- 
ment-sponsored visitors to the United States; 
he organized and served as president of the 
Municipal Manpower Commission, a $500,000 
Ford Foundation project to study means of 
upgrading local government, and for a num- 
ber of years he was a director of the Oak 
Ridge Institute, serving 26 southern and 
southwestern universities in peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

Webb's own energy in accumulating this 
vast background of organizational and mana- 
gerial experience would seem to have been 
inexhaustible. 

Senator ROBERT S. Kerr, a principal of 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries of which Webb 
was chief executive officer during his Okla- 
homa period, may have been a bit biased in 
his statement that Webb has “the greatest 
mental energy and capacity for sustained 
mental and physical effort of anyone I know.” 

Senator Kerra said further that Webb has 
“probably the broadest knowledge of the 
operation of the executive branch of our 
Government of anyone appointed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to any position.” 

However partial Senator Kerr's opinion, 
Webb's record of getting administrative ma- 
chinery of large organizations to operate 
smoothly would be hard to match among 
Americans who have achieved high office. 

Within a matter of weeks following his 
appointment, NASA was gearing manpower 
all over the Nation for a vastly accelerated 
program of new adventures in space. 

TOP LEVEL JOB 

At the very top level, it’s a job of getting 
men to work together toward a common goal, 
the very specialty in which this native Tar 
Heel is particularly gifted. 

NASA headquarters occupies the top floor 
of a new Federal office building at 400 Mary- 
land Avenue. Here in a corner suite over- 
looking the old Smithsonian Institution 
where an Atlas rocket protrudes into the sky- 
line, Webb directs his vast organization 
with the forceful drive that has evidently 
characterized his life from early days. 

He determines what he wants, what must 
be done, and he doesn’t quit until, as he puts 
it, “we've taken care of the problem.“ 


Col. William A. McKean, of Braintree, 
Commands Famed Wolfhound Unit in 
Thailand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, may I take this opportunity to 
bring to the attention of the Members of 
the U.S. Congress an article that ap- 
peared in the Boston Herald, Monday, 
May 21, 1962, and written by an able 
newspaperman, David Wilson. This ar- 
ticle reveals the fine type of leadership 
we have in Thailand at the present time. 
Col. William A. McKean is a resident of 
Braintree, Mass., which is part. of my 
congressional district, We are very 
proud of Colonel McKean and I deem it 
a great privilege to be able to bring this 
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article to the attention of the Members 
of Congress. 

Colonel McKean has a brilliant war 
record and he exemplifies all that is fine 
in American manhood. 

The article is as follows: 
TWENTY-SEVENTH FAMED AS WOLFHOUND 

UNTr— BRAINTREE COLONEL THAILAND LEAD- 

ER 

(By Dayid Wilson) 

Commanding the Army's Wolfhounds on 
America’s strategic frontier in Thailand is a 
43-year-old Braintree man who walked out 
of a hospital against orders in December 


1944, to join his outfit in the Battle of the 


Bulge. 
MANY DECORATIONS 

Col. William A. McKean, it was disclosed 
yesterday, is the Commanding Officer of the 
ist Battle Group, 27th Infantry—a unit that 
played the key role in stemming the Com- 
munist North Korean advance at the out- 
break of the Korean war. 

The men of the 27th, tradition has it, 
were dubbed “Wolfhounds” by Red Russian 
troops they fought in Siberia in 1918. That 
campaign was the first military engagement 
between American and Communist forces. 

Some of McKean's men were left in Thal- 
land after SEATO exercise Air Cobra. The 
rest moved in last week. 

Their camp is on a high rise above Friend- 
ship Highway, a road built with American 
aid, about 115 miles northeast of Bangkok, 
the Thai capital. 

Their commander is the son of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth L. (Hewing) McKean, of 23 Russell 
Park, Quincy, and the late Newton Hubbard 
McKean, who was an executive of a shoe 
company in Whitman. 

Colonel McKean was born in Jacksonville, 
Fla, His parents moved to Braintree when 
he was a boy. He graduated from Braintree 
High School and Burdette College, and was 
drafted at the outset of World War H. 

His mother cannot recall his combat unit. 
She does remember proudly that in the war 
against Nazi Germany her son won a Silver 
Star, Bronze Star with Oak Leaf Cluster and 
the Purple Heart. 

When von Rundstedt's divisions broke the 
American line in the Ardennes in December, 
1944, Mrs, McKean said yesterday, her son 
was wounded and in a hospital behind the 
lines, Learning that his outfit was in action, 
he left the hospital without leave and 
against orders and rejoined his comrades. 


THREE BROTHERS IN WAR 


After the war, McKean returned briefly to 
civilian life, working for awhile for a life 
insurance company. According to Mrs. 
McKean, he is “a real, dedicated Army man.” 

On June 28, 1946, he was sworn into the 
Regular Army with the rank of major at the 
Boston Army Base. 

McKean was married in Braintree in 1946 
to the former Louise Bagonzi, a high school 
sweetheart, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Bagonzi, who now live at Pompano Beach, 
Fla. 


See and their two sons, William A. Jr. 
14, and Michael Jonathan, 12, are in Hawail. 

The colonel has three brothers, all of 
whom served in World War II. They are 
Robert Willis, a Navy chief petty officer sta- 
tioned at Key West, Fla; Newton H. of 
Waterford, Conn., and Richard E, of Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. 

McKean served in Germany during the 
Korean war. He took command of the Wolf- 
hounds last August. 

PLUGGED THE GAP 

The Army ceased having regiments in 1957. 
replacing them with battle groups, but the 
Wolfhound designation remains with Mc- 
Kean's unit. 

Few of the men who fought in Korea are 
with the outfit today. 


1962 


In 1950, when the North Koreans threat- 
ened to overwhelm United States and Re- 
Public of Korea forces in South Korea, the 
Wolfhounds were the fire brigade—the men 
who plugged the gaps in the Naktong River 
defense line when the Reds threatened to 
break through. 

The late Gen. Walton Walker, U.N. com- 
Mander in Korea, called them the finest 
8 machine in action there at that 

e. 

It won four Presidential Unit Citations, 
and its men won fiye Congressional Medals 
Of Honor, In all, the 27th won more decora- 
tions than any other unit its size in the 
Korean war. 


The Valiant Duck 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, seven 
young men have apparently found one 
answer to “what you can do for your 
country” by embarking on their own 
People-to-people tour of Latin America. 
Acting on their own initiative, these 
young men have been visiting various 
Latin American countries for the past 
8 months, impelled by a common desire 
to promote, personally and unofficially, 
better relations between the people of 
the United States and those in the coun- 
tries they have visited. An interview 
With them based on their experiences 

been widely circulated by our 

U.S. Information Service in Spanish to 

local and national press and radio serv- 

ices, and it received widespread atten- 
on. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the USIS account, 
sent to me by Hon. Maurice M. Bern- 
baum, U.S. Ambassador to Ecuador, of 
the experiences of these seven young 
men entitled “Better Than Textbooks 
&nd Learned Professors.” 

There being no objection, the account 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

BETTER THAN Texrsooxs AND LEARNED 

PROFESSORS : 

(Norx.—Stx Americans and one New Zea- 

der discuss their experiences as they stop 
in Quito, Ecuador, to continue their educa- 

on wheels and water in Valiant Duck. 

story is substantially the same as was 
Teleased by USIS Quito to the press and radio 
Of Ecuador.) 

Qurro, Ecvapor, March 28—Residents of 
Quito, capital city of this country, are re- 
Earding with both interest and amazement 
ane vehicle which looks like a 
boat on wheels—and that is what it is— 
Which is currently sailing up and down the 
city's ancient streets and over the cobble- 

highways of the Andes Mountains. 

The vehicle weighs 10 tons, carries a crew 
Of seven—six of them college youngsters 
trom the United States; the other a college 
hitchhiker from New Zealand—and answers 
to the name of the Valiant Duck. 

This astonishing craft, on and in which 
the young men live, has been on route to 
Various Latin American countries for 714 
Months. In another 4 months, the Vallant 
Duck will have completed its tour of South 
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America and the boys will return to their 
studies in various colleges and universities 
of the United States. 

The young men are here on their own ini- 
tiative. Their trip, according to the cap- 
tain of the autoboat, is personally—hope- 
fully, mutually—educational to all con- 
cerned. Robert Hinds, the team captain, 
dreamed up the idea 2 years ago when he was 
visiting Baranquilla. 

Upon his return to the United States, he 
located some young men of similar adven- 
turous interests. The boys acquired the 
landing craft which they have converted into 
a home—cramped, crowded, uncomfortable, 
but safe. These boys come from. middle- 
class homes and have no great amount of 
funds of their own, but they were enthusi- 
asts and they sold their parents and others 
on their great idea. Result was that U.S. 
Rotary clubs, private organizations and in- 
dividuals have helped them with gasoline, 
tires, medicines, food, materials, and even 
with a little money. 

As they investigated their treasury here 
in Quito, the boys discovered that they have 
$450 or approximately 10,000 sucres, to pay 
living, travel, and other expenses for the 
rest of the trip. In brief, the boys are al- 
most broke, as North Americans would put it. 

One member of the crew is Colin Reid, 24, 
of Christchurch, New Zealand. He joined 
the group in Mexico City when an original 
crew member, who had had enough of rough- 
ing it and whose sweetheart, simultaneously, 
wrote pitiful letters about how lonesome 
she was, decided to give up the ship. 

Reid was wandering about Mexico City, 
looking for a hitchhike, as he had planned 
to go from New Zealand to Brazil over the 
same route the boys were taking. But he had 
planned to go alone . The crew of the Valiant 
Duck offered him a brief ride and then dis- 
covered that he was so companionable that 
they voted unanimously to take him along. 
Reid is a graduate of Otago University in 
New Zealand. 

Other members of the group include 
Fraser Shaw, 19, of Bethpage, N.Y. a student 
at Drew University; a set of twins, Thomas 
and Dan Twoney, 25, of Worcester, N.Y. 
Tom has attended Cobleskill College and his 
brother, Dan, Albany State Teachers College. 

Robert Hinds, 21, the group leader, is from 
Gloversville, N.Y., and is also a student at 
Drew University. George Burrill, 19, is the 
youngest member of the party and comes 
from Ticonderoga, N.Y. He keeps the ship’s 
log and is historian of the trip. 

The last member of the group, Walter 
Kutrieb of Tarrytown, N.Y., is beddec. down 
in Quito with a bad cold. 

The crew visited yesterday with Dr. Alfre- 
do Pérez Guerrero, rector of the university, 
and attracted a large throng when their 
duck arrived on the campus of the Central 
University. 2 

The boys are a lively. good-natured group 
and say their motive in making the trip 
is to learn how Latin Americans live; to dis- 
cover—especially by talking to university 
students—what their problems and ambi- 
tions are. In every unlyersity city they have 
visited, they haye been accepted as typical 
students. e 

The entire group is awed by the beauty 
of Quito, according to Captain Hinds. Mr. 
Reid, the New Zealander, says Quito makes 
him feel a little homesick because near 
Christchurch, where he lives, the scenery is 
something like Quito's, 

The boys commented that the ride from 
the Colombian frontier to Tulcan to Ibarra, 
Otavalo, and Quito was one of the most 
picturesque and memorable of the entire 
trip. 

The boys do a lot of teasing, of course. 
Fraser Shaw is the company cook and George 
Burrill says he can “make a 20-sucre meal 
taste almost as good as a 10-sucre meal.” 
Treasurer of the party is Dan Twoney who, 
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according to his colleagues, is so stingy, he 
won't even treat himself to an abandoned 


The boys enjoy making fun of each other 
and playing practical jokes. Fraser Shaw 
at 19 has never had a girl friend; has never 
even been kissed by a girl other than his 
mother. So, in Costa Rica, his companions 
rounded up some girls and had them 
smother Fraser with affection. 

Highlights of the trip took place when 
the duck was at sea for 3 days and all but 
two of the crew were dreadfully seasick. 
Their not-so-valiant duck was tossed about 
by waves 20 feet high. It took the ship 3 
days to cover 50 miles when the boys tried 
to bypass the Darien Jungle, near Panama, 

Their duck carries 150 gallons of gasoline 
and drinks this fluid like a thirsty desert 
camel. The duck has worn out 21 tires 
since the start of the trip, The boys have 
tried their luck at fishing and, during a 
period of 12 days succeeded in getting one 
anemic catfish. 

The U.S, boys claim that Latin American 
rice and beans are without equal anywhere 
on earth. And, even though each has eaten 
hundreds of bananas, they still like this 
fruit. 

They do their shopping in local stores and 
like to practice their Spanish by bargaining 
for lower food prices in the fashion of typical 
Quito housewives. 

The young men will remain in Quito until 
Thursday and then will proceed over the 
Pan American highway to Cuenca and Loja 
and on to Santiago, Chile, their southern- 
most port. Then they go over the Andes 
to Buenos Aires and up the east coast to 
Rio, from which point they will sail back 
to the United States, 

The boys emphasize that this year-long 
trip is their attempt to get a novel and im- 
portant education. They repeated that they 
are not from Ivy League colleges but 
that they attend some of the smallest and 
least expensive—or free—colleges. 

Mr. Hinds says, “Our parents are working 
people such as you'd find by the hundreds 
in Ecuador. My father, for example, has 
a farm where we breed horses. Tom and 
Dan Twoney’s father has a dairy farm. 
Fraser's father is an engineer. Walter Kut- 
reib’s father works in a Chevrolet factory 
as a metalcutter. George Burrill's father 
is manager of an apple orchard, 

“Nobody is rich and nobody is really poor. 
But we get along. All of us.“ 

How do the boys feel about their learn 
America tour after nearly 8 months of hard- 
ship, They admit that they are tired; that 
the original spirit of adventure has dimmed. 

But they all say that, after a year or 
two at home in the United States, they'd 
like to make a similar trip through Africa 
or Asia. And they also say that neither 
textbooks nor professors—valuable though 
they are—could teach them a fraction of 
what they have learned during their trip 
to Latin America. 


How Farmers Union Juniors Promote 


Good Community Living 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22,1962 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Oklahoma delegation recently had the 
pleasure of having the winners of the 
Oklahoma Speech Contest, sponsored by 
the Oklahoma Farmers Union, appear in 
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Washington and present their winning 
speeches. One of the outstanding high 
school students participating in the OFU 
contests and winning honors for his com- 
munity was a young man from my Fifth 
Congressional District, Mr. Mike LaMarr 
of Moore, Okla. It is with real pride 
and pleasure that I call Mike’s speech to 
the attention of colleagues in the Con- 
gress. 
The speech follows: 
How FARMERS UNION Juniors PROMOTE Goop 
COMMUNITY LIVING 


I want you to meet twò young business- 
men, aged 5 and 6, each of whom has a 
nickel. These shrewd bargainers are very 
alert as they enter the place of business, 
the corner candy store. As they prepare to 
transact business, they find that they can 
purchase 5 suckers for 5 cents or 10 for 9 
cents; by pooling their money. they will have 
a penny left with which to buy 6 lemon 
drops. A simple illustration, yes. But this 
is the basis on which the Farmers Union 
and Farmers Union Juniors was founded, to 
give service to more people at less cost. 

The Farmers Union was founded in 1902 
by Newton Gresham in Texas. Gresham be- 
lieved that in order to save the family farm- 
ers of America that farmers needed a strong 
organization, He went from farm to farm 
trying to make the farmers see this need. 
He was a poor man and the farmers he called 
on were poor men, too. All of them knew 
the meaning of hard work and of indebted- 
ness, 

Today, the Farmers Union has three 
branches of its organization, the coopera- 
tive branch, the educational branch and the 
legislative branch, The work of coopera- 
tives can be seen more easily than the edu- 
cational branch. Cooperatives are owned by 
the people who organize and patronize them. 

Not long ago, I read a story about some 
poor weavers in Rochdale, England. As the 
story goes, the weavers were suffering greatly 
from poverty. Sometimes their pay was no 
more than 45 cents for a whole week's work. 
They had tried strikes and had been beaten. 
Now they knew they must find another way 
to earn a living. Since they could not raise 
thelr wages, they wanted to find a way to 
make their money buy more and better 
goods. They a cooperative store, 
The story of this store and its growth, of 
the struggles of the poor weavers and the 
way they worked until they had perfected a 
system which has spread all over the world 
is a most interesting one. From the trials 
and worries of these men and women of 
Rochdale, the Farmers Union has learned the 
right and the wrong way of building co- 
operatives. 

On the other hand, the educational branch 
is made up of locals, county and State 
unions and the national union. This is the 
branch to which members pay their dues. 
It carries on its educational work through 
the Farmers Union newspaper, the junior 
department, camps, institutes, county 
schools, and conventions. Farmers Union 
Juniors are boys and girls 14 to 21 years of 
age whose parents are members of the organ- 
ization. Junior members have all the rights 
and privileges of dues-paying members In 
carrying on the business of local, county, 
and State organizations. 

All of us Farmers Union Juniors have two 
aims in common, We are all striving to- 
ward: first, a strong farmers union, and seo- 
ond, a better world for all. 

Many times we are asked, “Why should I 
belong to the Farmers Union?” Let's take 
the story of Mary and John. This couple 
was just married. They had $500 and a 
claim in western Texas. The first year the 
crops were good but the prices low and it 
was a long way to town. By spring what 
money was left from the crops was gone. 
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John had to mortgage his claim in order 
to have enough money to meet the family’s 
needs, Twenty-five years passed; the mort- 
gage had not grown smaller but larger. The 
payments had been made annually but hard 
times and interest on the mortgage had made 
it larger. 

And so, Mary and John were forced to give 
up their claim and move out. The farm 
they had worked for, for 25 years was no 
longer theirs. 

The story of Mary and John is known in 
every community. It shows that work alone 
will not bring a farmer enough money to 
make a living for his family. Here is where 
the legislative branch of the Farmers Union 
comes in. A Farmers Union goal is to bring 
about fair legislation for agriculture, a good 
farm program protecting the family farmer 
that he may prosper along with other seg- 
ments of American society. 

In order to have a strong Farmers Union, 
juniors and adults alike must take an active 
part. Juniors must learn the problems of 
agriculture that they may be better able to 
cope with them in a few short years. 

In making a better world, we are working 
together in sharing our problems and seek- 
ing a solution. We are striving to be tolerant 
and understanding and above all learning 
to love our fellow man regardless of race, 
creed, or color. 


Communist China’s Human Pawn Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the his- 
tory of communism’s rise to power— 
upon the blood and bones of fellow 
men—trepresents one of the most inhu- 
man records of totalitarianism in the 
history of the world. 

Currently—as in the past—the world 
is witnessing one more demonstration of 
communism's willingness to subjugate 
the interests of people—and inhumanly 
sacrificing their lives—to serve Commu- 
nist policy. 

Red China, one of the great Commu- 
nist powers, is experiencing a famine. 
Despite the specter, and reality, of star- 
vation stalking among its people, the 
Red regime, nevertheless, continues to 
devote too much of its interests, efforts, 
and resources to supporting subversion 
and aggression elsewhere in the world— 
particularly in southeast Asia. The 
strategy reflects the Communists’ com- 
plete lack of conscience by once more 
utilizing human beings as pawns of Red 
policy. 

In addition to the failure to make an 
all-out effort to feed the starving Chi- 
nese, Mao Tse-tung—contrary to usual 
policy—is permitting, if not encouraging, 
a mass exodus of starving people to Hong 
Kong. 

Wary of the Reds’ deceptive, inhuman 
policy, I personally believe that once 
again this has a twofold purpose: 

First. Due to failure of the Communist 
farm program, as well as natural causes, 
the Reds are now attempting to shift the 
responsibility for feeding hungry thou- 
sands to other nations; and second, for 
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a long time the Red regime has enviously 
eyed Hong Kong as an outpost of the 
Western World; by attempting to flood 
the British-controlled city, already 
greatly overcrowded, with teeming mass- 
es of refugees, undoubtedly infiltrated 
with Red agents, the result would be 
chaos and overburdening the economy to 
hasten the day when that city would fall 
into Red hands. 

The world, including the United 
States, now, however, must search its 
soul to determine a wise, strategic, and 
humanitarian policy relating to this 
critical situation in southeast Asia, 

The Washington Post today published 
a thought-provoking editorial, reflecting 
upon significant factors in the famine in 
China situation. Prominent among the 
aspects of the crises that will need to be 
considered, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
al was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

FAMINE IN CHINA 

Famine, that dread and ancient enemy 
of man, is again abroad in the world, stalk- 
ing the vast plains of China, afflicting its 
teeming city masses, and hurling multitudes 
of starving men, women, and children 
against the barricades of Hong Kong. 

The statesmen of this country, and of 
other countries which have food to give, 


“have many reasons why they cannot act to 


meet this dreadful scourge. This country 
does not have relations with Red China. 
Red China has not asked for help. There is 
no room at all in Hong Kong. There is 
little room on Taiwan, There is no room 
anywhere. These are persuasive reasons; 
but they are not persuasive enough, They 
are not as persuasive as hunger. 

They are not the answer to hunger. Hun- 
ger admits of no armistices, delays, treaties 
or compromises. Diplomacy has not a good 
answer for it. Science has no answer. Poli- 
tics and diplomacy and science are all very 
complicated. Hunger is very simple. And 
there is only one answer to it. That answer 
is food. 

Sooner or later the West in general and 
the United States in particular will make 
that answer. The conscience of this country 
will not permit it to withhold any help it 
can give if the people of China continue to 
Hood toward the barricades of Hong Kong- 
We may devise a reason a day why we can- 
not act. But the hordes beyond the barrier 
will produce 10,000 reasons a day why we 
must act. And the American people will 
be moved by these reasons, They will not 
understand why there must be hungry peo- 
ple at Hong Kong while there are granari¢s 
bulging with food in the United States. 
They will begin by blaming Red China for 
this dreadful calamity; but If we do noth- 
ing to avert it, they will end by blaming red- 
tape. For all of our logical, plausible, ten- 
able political reasons will sound like redtape 
if we let the dead pile up like so much de- 
bris along the Hong Kong barricade. 

The world is face to face with another 
famine, like the terrible famines that have 
scourged mankind since the dawn of history- 
It is a famine that somehow seems more ter- 
rible because it is happening in a generation 
when man has dared even to attempt the 
conquest of space. How strange if such & 
generation cannot cope with this ancient 
foe. Perhaps it is partly because we have 
forgotten what sheer hunger is like, Maybe 
we need to hear old witnesses to its horror: 
witnesses like Laurence Binyon who con- 
templated the great famines of World War I 
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and wrote in the London Nation for Decem- 
ber 1918, these lines: 


“I come among the peoples like & shadow. 
I sit down by each man's side. 
None see me, but they look on one another, 
And know that I am there. 


“My silence is like the silence of the tide 
That buries the playground of children; 
Like the deepening of frost in the slow night, 
When birds are dead in the morning. 


“Armies trample, invade, destroy, 
With guns roaring from earth and air, 
Iam more terrible than armies, 

Iam more feared than cannon. 


"Kings and chancellors give commands; 
Igive no command to any; 
But I am listened to more than kings 
And more than passionate orators. 


“I unswear words, and undo deeds, 
Naked things know me. 
Iam first and last to be felt of the living. 
Iam Hunger.” 


The Government of Nationalist China, by 
Offering to accept Hong Kong refugees, has 
taken a step that will make it possible for 
Others to take useful actions. The way may 
now be opened for vast and effective opera- 
tions that hitherto could not have been 80 
readily accomplished. The world outside of 
Red China has, as yet, only the faintest in- 
timations of the dimensions of the tragedy. 
However great it is, we have great resources 
at hand to meet it. 

Let us rejoice that we have the means to 
turn back this ancient enemy of man. Let 
us embrace the opportunity to send food 
and blessings to Asia, as well as soldiers and 
Weapons. Let us embark upon a great mis- 
sion of mercy. Let us live up to our most 
honorable traditions. Let us demonstrate 
anew our historic friendship for the Chinese 
People. Let us send succor to those who beg 
for food at the barbed-wire barricades of 
Hong Kong. 


Episcopal Diocese of New Jersey Urges 
Ban of Minors Drinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, over the 
Past several years a number of indi- 
Viduals and organizations as well as our 
Colleagues here have pointed out the 
Problems resulting from the difference 
in the legal age limit for drinking in 
New York, as opposed to the limit in all 
States tangent to New York. 

The Protestant Episcopal diocese, 
Which speaks for Episcopal churches 
throughout the State, at its 178th an- 
nual convention of the diocese held on 
May 8 and 9, adopted a resolution bear- 
ing on this subject which I should like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
at this time. 

The letter from Rev. Howard B, Mil- 
ler, secretary of the diocese, to me and 
the resolution follow: 

Drocesz or New JERSEY, 
Collingswood, N J., May 17, 1962. 
Hon. Perer W. RODINO, In., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

My Dran ConcressMAN Roprno: The Prot- 

estant Episcopal Church in the diocese of 
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New Jersey is quite concerned over the fact 
minors from this State may be served in- 
toxicants in New York at the age of 18 years, 
all of which we feel most strongly is con- 
trary not only to their own good, but to the 
safety and welfare of the people at large. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing copy 
of a resolution adopted at the 178th annual 
convention of the diocese held May 8 and 
9. We urge your assistance and support of 
such proper measures as May be proposed 
looking to bringing about a change in the 
New York legislation to make it illegal to 
sell or serve alcoholic beverages to minors 
or to permit consumption of the same by 
them in public. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp B. MILLER, 
Secretary. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 178TH ANNUAL 

CONVENTION OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH IN THE DIOCESE OF NEW JERSEY, 

MEETING AT TRENTON, Mar 8 AND 9, 1962, 

UNDER THE PRESIDENCY OF THE RIGHT REV- 

EREND ALFRED L. BANYARD, D.D., BISHOP OF 

NEW JERSEY 


Whereas the laws of the State of New York 
presently permit the service or sale of alco- 
holic or intoxicating beverages to, and the 
public consumption of the same by persons 
between the ages of 18 and 21 years, thereby 
making difficult enforcement by the State of 
New Jersey and by other States bordering 
New York of their respective laws prohibiting 
use of intoxicants by minors, and 

Whereas it is the firm conviction of this 
convention that the use of alcoholic or intoxi- 
cating beverages by minors is inimical to 
thelr health, morals, and general welfare; 
creates serious hazards to the safety of 
themselves and others and contributes to 
juvenile delinquency, and 

Whereas it has been brought to the at- 
tention of this convention that measures 
and efforts have been or are about to be un- 
dertaken seeking legislation by the State of 
New York to make illegal the sale or serv- 
ice to, or consumption in public by per- 
sons under the age of 21 years of alcoholic 
or intoxicating beverages: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By the bishop, clergy, and laity 
assembled in the 178th annual convention of 
the diocese of New Jersey, that this conven- 
tion hereby urge the enactment of legislation 
by the State of New York to make illegal the 
sale or service of alcoholic or intoxicating 
beverages to and the public consumption of 
the same by under the age of 21 years, 
and that it hereby endorse and approve the 
efforts seeking such legislation undertaken 
or about to be initiated by the Governors 
and officials of the States of New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont. 


Hearst Support for Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22,1962 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I was pleased indeed to note the Hearst 
newspapers strong support of the Presi- 
dent’s Trade Expansion Act, and under 
unanimous consent, insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the article by William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of 
the Hearst newspapers, which appeared 
in the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner on 
Sunday, May 20: 
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Eorron's REPORT—WE SUPPORT THE TRADE 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

Almost 4 months ago to the day, following 
a visit to Washington and a chat with the 
President and some of his aids, I devoted 
part of this column of January 21 to one of 
the great issues of our time—the new trade 
expansion program the administration and 
Congress are shaping into legislation. In 
fact, the House Ways and Means Committee 
is experies to report it out to the floor this 
week. 

At the time I deliberately refrained from 
taking a stand one way or the other. This 
matter is far too complex, far too enormous 
in its implications, to permit conclusion 
jumping, a practice we try to avoid, even if 
if only concerns election of a dogcatcher. 

The trade program involves the economic 
health, progress, and prosperity of our 
country; the welfare of management, labor, 
and agriculture: the wallets and pocketbooks 
of all of us, and the strength of the free 
world. 

What was urged in the January column 
was that Americans take a long, hard look 
at the arguments for and against the pro- 
gram—which would give the President far 
greater authority to negotiate on tariffs than 
could possibly have been envisioned, say 10 
years ago. 

It is a popular cliche that one rarely fol- 
lows the good advice he gives to others, but 
in this instance, we, of the Hearst news- 
papers, have a clear conscience. We really 
did our homework. Each of our papers dug 
into conditions in its area and published the 
findings. Here in this office we've been dis- 
cussing it for months. 

Our conclusion is that it is not only de- 
sirable but necessary to support the pro- 
NR ESAS Barbe find ourselves outside 

e grea’ e park, peering thro a 
knothole in the fence. ran 

And this conclusion in turn is based on 
our belief that it would serve the best in- 
terests of our country and all our people, 
whether management, labor, or farmers. 

This has been the measuring rod, I need 
scarcely add, of the Hearst newspapers since 
they were founded by my father. 

I have purposely not identified the plan 
as a Kennedy administration program, be- 
cause although the administration is back- 
ing it now, the necessity for the concept was 
realized back in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

GOP SUPPORT 


It is supported by such influential Repub- 
licans as former Presidents Eisenhower and 
Hoover, Dick Nixon, former UN. Ambassa- 
dor Henry Cabot Lodge, former Secretary of 
State Herter, and Alf Landon, one-time Gov- 
ernor of the great Midwest State of Kansas 
and Republican nominee for President in 
1936. Add to them the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the AFL-CIO and—with some 
strong reservations—the National Association 
of Manufacturers. None of these gentlemen 
or groups can be classified as dreamy-eyed 
visionaries. 

So, in a very real sense, it is not a partisan 
program but an American one. 

The concept of greater presidential power 
to lower tariff walls on a reciprocal tit-for-tat 
basis is not some New Frontier economist’s 
flash-in-the-night inspiration but, rather, a 
developing idea growing out of the changed 
and changing world in which we live. The 
most dramatic and significant aspect of this 
change is the formation of the European 
Common Market. 

This is an economic community of six 
nations (France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg) 
with a combined population of some 200 mil- 
lion, Its program is to eliminate among 
themselves customs duties and other trode 
barriers, while setting up a common outside 
tariff wall. The program is advancing far 
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hoped. 


There is also the prospect that sooner or 
later some or all of the so-called Outer 
Seven nations (Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and Great 
Britain) will join up. Some have already 
applied for a working relationship with the 
Common Market. 

NO TARIFYS 


As the January Editor's Report noted, the 
Common Market “is simply an adaptation of 
the principle we have had here among our 
United States since the adoption of the 
Constitution—that there be no tariff of any 
kind between our States.” The column went 
on to say: “Under this system we flourished 
and became the greatest industrial nation in 
the world. We had varying low or high 
tariffs toward the other nations, but on the 
whole we protected our young and growing 
industries from foreign competition.” 

It is no secret—in fact we affirm it with 
pride—that the Hearst newspapers have been 
protectionist in behalf of American industry 
and labor. We still are protectionist, but we 
believe the best kind of protection—and in- 
citement to progress—will come from a 
realistic, workable relationship with the Eu- 
ropean Common Market, plus all the nations 
of the free world. 

Otherwise the U.S. economic leadership of 
the world would be dangerously threatened. 
We could find ourselves involved in a ruin- 
ous trade war, which would only abet 
Khrushchey's aim to divide and conquer the 
free world, It would tend to confirm the 
conviction of Marx that the capitalist na- 
tions are bound by their very nature to 
render themselves impotent and open to 
Communist domination by the attrition of 
economic hostility. 

What the trade program seeks is a grant 
of Presidential authority to negotiate tar- 
iffs on a broad basis of categories (textiles, 
food products, chemicals, for instance), rath- 
er than the item-by-item system he has been 
confined to up to now. (To take a hypo- 
thetically exaggerated example, heretofore he 
could negotiate a tariff deal on Swiss cheese, 
but not on Swiss, camembert, limburger, and 
edam combined.) 

GOOD OMEN 

One of the encouraging thinks the ap- 
proach of the White House and Congress 
to the problem is that they have not only 
been consulting cooperatively together, but 
also have been working behind the scenes 
with business, agriculture, and labor. In 
other words, the administration is not at- 
tempting to cram it down our throats in its 
first tentaive draft. It is being amended, 
tempered, and buttressed, recognizing the 
indisputable fact that some segments of 
business and labor are going to be badly 
hurt. 

One revision, which I understand the 
White House is willing to accept, would 
establish a special representative with the 
rank of ambassador. He would be appoint- 
ed by the President, subject to Senate con- 
firmation, and would in effect be an am- 
bassador for the American people in tariff 
negotiations. He would be required to seek 
advice from industry, labor, and agriculture 
on each negotiation, 

Another amendment would retain congres- 
sional power to override the President in es- 
cape-clause cases by a two-thirds majority 
of House and Senate. An escape clause is 
simply an authorization to the President to 
impose increased duties or quotas when in- 
creased imports, due to a trade agreement 
concession, are causing or threatening seri- 
ous injury to a domestic industry. 

In addition there are the original safe- 
eura proposed by Mr. Kennedy. They 
would: 
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1. Continue the escape clause provision. 

2. Provide expanded unemployment com- 
pensation, retraining, and relocation allow- 
ances for workers forced out of their jobs 
(the official estimate is 18,000 workers a year 
for 5 years—that is, a total of 90,000). 

8. Provide tax relief, technical assistance, 
and low-cost loans for hurt businesses. 

It is reported that pressure is being ap- 
plied by some groups in Washington to water 
down relief to workers, 

I want to make it clear right here and 
now that the Hearst newspapers wholeheart- 
edly support (1) reasonable and rightful 
compensation for dislocated workers, and 
(2) reasonable and rightful compensation 
for hurt businesses. 


WORLDWIDE 


I have been discussing the trade program 
largely in terms of the European Common 
Market, because that is the most striking 
economic phenomenon of this decade. But 
actually the application and implications of 
the program would be worldwide. 

Not free trade but freer trade which is 
the purpose of the program, would inevit- 
ably affect the prosperity of all the free 
world—Latin America, Japan, and other 
Asian allies, and the emerged or emerging 
African states. It has the potentialities— 
and I use that word advisedly—of becoming 
a tremendously effective response to Khrush- 
chev's boast that communism will bury us. 

As President Kennedy put it in his Thurs- 
day speech: “Now the time has come for a 
new chapter in American trade policy—a 
chapter that symbolizes our new great as- 
pirations for greater growth at home, greater 
progress around the world, and above all, the 
emergence of a great Atlantic partnership.” 

We are a trading nation. Right now we 
enjoy a favorable trade balance (the differ- 
ence between $15 billion imports and $20.8 
billion exports) of nearly $6 billion. Where 
we are hurting is in the balance of pay- 
ments, a deficit arising from total payments 
to foreign countries which is greater than 
our income from them. 

That is due chiefly to the billions we have 
spent and are spending on foreign aid, some 
of it essential, some of it absurd. It is logi- 
cal to suppose that the more countries which 
are able to participate in trade fewer will re- 
quire our help, and the drain of our tax- 
payers’ dollars, if not plugged, at least will 
be reduced. 

Finally, we are a competing people. Com- 
petition is our heritage and we play to win. 
Given a fair break, we have no reason to 
fear the Common Market or any other eco- 
nomic grouping. 


No Nonsense in Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the honor of representing the Tennessee 
County Services Association prior to my 
election to this body in 1958. James 
Tipton is the present secretary of the 
Tennessee County Services Association. 

There appeared in the County Offi- 
cer for May of 1962 an article by Ber- 
nard Hillenbrand, executive director of 
ret National Association of County Offi- 
0 


The article follows: 
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No NONSENSE IN TENNESSEE 
(By Bernard F. Hillenbrand) 

The Tennessee County Service Association 
and the Tennessee Municipal League are in 
all respecte topflight organizations dedicated 
to good government. 

On a few isseus they battle each other with 
great enthusiasm. But out of a 100 issues 
they find themselves allied on maybe 95. The 
men and women who lead these organiza- 
tions are outstanding people. For example. 
NACO's vice president, Judge Beverly Briley. 
is president of the county association and we 
all know the ability of “Big Jim" Tipton 
and Martha Farr. Mayor W. C. Keaton and 
Executive Director Herbert Bingham and the 
other leaders of the municipalities are right 
on the ball, too. 

These people have decided that there isn't 
going to be any nonsense in Tennessee, They 
have gotten together and fought out a com- 
mon set of goals in the form of a local gov- 
ernment platform. They are going all-out 
in common support of their common aims. 

We salute this ofitstanding development 
and recommend a similar course for all 
States. Here is a summary of a platform 
for a real winning ticket: 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT PLATFORM OF THE TENNES- 

SEE COUNTY SERVICES ASSOCIATION—TENNES~ 

SEE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


I. Revenues 

1, A broader local tax base through home 
rule revenue authority. 

2. Equalization of property tax assess- 
ments: (a) Improved assessing procedure: 
(b) State technical services to local govern- 
ments; (c) State aid for local reassessment 
programs through a revolving loan fund. 

3. More State effort and new programs 
in fields beyond local financing ability: (a) 
Adequate State aid for rural areas of little 
taxable wealth; (b) new and improved State- 
financed regional programs such as high- 
ways, airports, mental hospitals, industrial 
sites, recreation areas, and others. 

II. Education—More money for education; 
more education for the money 


1, Vocational training schools strategically 
situated over the State; more technical and 
scientific training opportunities in higher 
education. 

2. More money for school buildings and 
operations, including a substantial increase 
in State contribution to building costs. 

3. Home rule authority to consolidate city 
and special district schools with county sys- 
tems. 

IIT, Industrial development 


1, Greater State efforts in vocational, 
technical, and scientific training. 

2. A State revolving fund for self-liquidat- 
ing loans enabling local governments to ac- 
quire and develop waterfront industrial sites. 

8. A continued and expanded industrial 
highway construction program. 

IV. Highways 

1. Long-range programing of interstate 
and major highway improvements. 

2. Reservation of rights-of-way for future 
major highways; establishment of advance 
acquisition funds, particularly by the State. 

3. State payment of all State highway 
right-of-way acquisition costs. 

4. State technical help to local govern- 
ments in traffic and highway engineering. 

5. A continuing program of comprehensive 
transportation studies for local areas. 

V. Technical services 


1. Adequate State salary scales and merit 
system to attract and retain necessary scien- 
tific and other professional staffs serving 
local governments. 

2. New and improved State services in such 
fields as highway planning and traffic engi- 
neering, industrial site development and 
financing, and water resource development. 
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Think Far—Think Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22,1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the people of the State of New York 
should be given the opportunity to bring 
to active public service a man whose 
Stature towers over every other candi- 
date in the State. New York has been 
too long without the leadership, the po- 
litical genius, and genuine zeal for the 
common interest, of the Honorable 
James A. Farley. 

In judging a candidate for Governor 
or U.S. Senator, Mr. Farley could rest 
the merits of his case before the people 
Solely on his record as Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. In that office 
he made a legend as an administrator of 
Public affairs which is unrivaled. To- 
day, as the Monday through Saturday 
energetic chairman of the board of one 
of the Nation's major business firms, 
he has forged a bold trail of interna- 
tional growth and fiscal progress. He 
is active and forward in every phase of 
community activity. 

Devotion to family, moral and spiritual 
Order, integrity and charity, are ex- 
€mplified in his life to a rare degree. 
We need these qualities in our leaders 
now more than ever before. 

If the people would seek a man who 
rose from poor beginnings—think of the 
James Farley up from the brickyards of 
Grassy Point. If amassing personal 
means without affectation or loss of the 
Common touch is a test, he must be 
graded highly. He has one attribute 
which is unique and indispensable. That 
is, his capacity to unite a great party in 
a great cause, the service of the needs 
and striving for the goals that belong to 
the people of the Empire State. 

There is only one reservation that 
Might give pause to the candidacy of 
General Farley on the New York State 
ticket. It could possibly work some 
hardship not only on his opponent but 
also on his running mates in their efforts 
to match the stamina and the drive of 
this vital and vigorous senior citizen. 
Those of us who marched with him on 
St. Patricks Day can attest his ability 
to move fast and far. And, if we in New 
York State would move faster and far- 
ther we would do well to look far back 
Over his long and great record and think 
far ahead of the unity and leadership he 
Can supply. In short, we should Think 
Far—Think Farley.” 

I commend to my colleagues the arti- 
Cle on former Postmaster James A. Far- 
ley by Mr. George E. Sokolsky on May 21 
and another article by Ed Wallace which 
üppeared in the New York World Tele- 
Eram and Sun on March 17. 

The articles follow: 

TIPS to Democrats: THE NAME Is FARLEY 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 
Sore sorts of Democratic persons in New 
2 State offer themselves as candidates 
or the governorship. It is a good year to 
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run because Democrats belleve there is a 
chance that Governor Rockefeller can be de- 
feated. 

Unfortunately most of the names thus far 
mentioned are nondescript from a political 
standpoint, If one candidate is popularly 
known in his particular bailiwick, he is not 
known elsewhere. An aspirant must fill all 
the provisions of a formula that fits New 
York State. He must: 

1. Have a following among the more con- 
servative Democrats upstate; 

2. Be acceptable to the Reform Democrats 
of New York City; 

3. Be acceptable to the liberal party; 

4. Have such a reputation that he will 
draw away Republican votes from Rocke- 
feller; 

5. Be acceptable to the Kennedy adminis- 
tration and to Mayor Wagner who is the 
virtual leader of the Democratic Party in 
New York, 

The man who fits this bill is silent. He 
will not say yes. And he will not say no. 
He does not need the job, as he has one that 
pays more and gives him a chance to travel 
throughout the world. He manages to at- 
tend public luncheons and dinners every 
day. The name is James A, Farley, familiarly 
known as Big Jim, To those who still re- 
member it, he was responsible for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt becoming President of the 
United States and he served as Postmaster 
General. He broke with Roosevelt over the 
third term and the American people endorsed 
his view by passing the 22d amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Farley is obviously popular, not because he 
is neutral or all things to all men, but be- 
cause he is an independent person who turns 
out to be right generally. The only objec- 
tion I have heard to the candidacy of Big 
Jim is that he is old, 74 years old, In our 
modern world, age is not a matter of years 
but of arteries and ulcers and such matters. 
Farley possesses the stamina of a man in his 
50's. 

If this description of the man seems exces- 
sively enthusiastic, biased, partial, I can only 
admit that the description is correct. And 
that is one reason why I believe that Farley 
can be elected. So many Republicans be- 
lieve that if Farley ran against Rockefeller, 
they would vote for Farley and many Demo- 
crats say that they will not vote for the other 
names mentioned either for factional rea- 
sons, or because the persons mentioned have 
insufficient stature to warrant running. 
[From the New York World-Telegram and 

the Sun, Mar. 17, 1962] 

GRAND MEMORIES OF THE GRAND MARSHAL— 
James A. FARLEY LOOKS Back 66 Years To 
His First Bic PARADE, BUT THE RECOLLEC- 
TIONS ARE STILL AS GREEN AS THE SHAM- 
ROCK. 

(By Ed Wallace) 


James Aloysius Farley, top-hatted and 
green-sashed, leads the great Irish spectacu- 
lar, the St. Patrick's Day parade, as grand 
marshal today, the climax of a long lifetime 
of processions. 

“I remember my first parade,“ Mr. Farley 
recalled. 

The year was 1896; William McKinley was 
establishing his precedent for defeating Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, and the little village 
of Grassy Point, N.Y., thought that school- 
children should see American history, or at 
least a sample of national politics, in the 
making. 

“It was a Republican parade, and perhaps 
I wasn't in accord with the proposition in- 
volved,” Mr. Farley said. “But the slogan 
of that campaign made a strong impression 
on me, The marchers carried those old- 
fashioned tin dinner buckets and their 
slogan was ‘The Full Dinner Pail’.” 

Jim Farley was 8 years old at the time of 
his first remembered parade. That was the 
day he began to grow politically wise. 
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Closer in memory are the 30 years Jim 
Farley has served as a reviewing officer for 
New York's St. Patrick's Day parades. 

“What has impressed me most Is the loyalty 
of Irish county societies through the years. 
From the reviewing stand I have seen the 
lines thin out, and I have seen the young 
replacements brought up. I think it is very 
wise to expand the participation to bring in 
schools and youth organizations, 

“In every parade I have seen the older 
ones come dragging by, determined to make 
the march as many years as they can. It 
is an inspiration to see the ranks always 
filled.” 

Success of the parade for so many years ls 
due largely to the fact that the Irish are a 
very sentimental people, Mr. Farley said. 

“I have as much affection for Ireland as 
my grandparents had, and I have gone there 
many times to the town of Navan in Meath 
to visit the scenes of their youth. “Over 
there the family name is spelled F-a-r-r-e-l- 
l-e-y and I have spent many pieasant days 
among my relatives.” 

Mr. Farley said he had kissed the blarney 
stone many times, with no detriment to 
himself, although on one occasion an Irish 
chauffeur was thrown into complete bewil- 
derment and fury at a display of American 
teenage sophistication. 

On that trip Mr. Farley had taken his 
daughters, Betty and Ann to show them the 
land of their Gaelic ancestors, and they had 
arrived at Blarney Castle, 

It was raining and Ann, then 14, elected 
to remain in the car. This was not too unex- 
pected by the father, but the chauffeur was 
frightfully upset, and wanted an explana- 
tion, if one were possible. 

Ann said it was a silly performance for 
anyone to leave the comfort of a car to walk 
through the rain, climb the flight of wet, 
stone steps to kiss, of all things, a cold block 
of granite. She not only had a point, she 
maintained it, in the face of grumblings 
from the Irish chauffeur who remained upset 
that “anyone would come to Ireland, all the 
way from New York, and then not kiss the 
blarney stone.” 

The incident is still open to discussion in 
the Farley family. 

"I have had the usual parent's satisfac- 
tion in taking our children and grandcbil- 
dren back to the scenes of my own youth,” 
Mr. Farley said. “We often went back to 
Grassy Point where I showed them where I 
was born, the church and the high school, 
the pew occupied in church by my parents, 
Stony Point High School, and the baseball 
field. The streams where I fished and swam, 
and the stretches along the Hudson where 
I skated and sailed iceboats in the winter- 
time. 

“I feel a great affection for that river and 
I believe it has vistas which are the most 
beautiful river scenes in the world." 

Better than the Shannon? Well. 

There's something about the Hudson a 
person can never forget, if he grew up along 
the banks, and never a day goes by that I 
do not recall the vistas of that upstate 
country, and my youth there. 

“When I go upstate by train, it has long 
been my practice to get up at dawn and 
enjoy that panorama of changing scenes 
along the Hudson River.” 

An upstate neighbor recalled another of 
Gentleman Jim's longstanding customs on 
his innumerable trips back home, and a 
smooth, professional performance each time. 

“Jim usually sat in the back of the train, 
and just as we got to the tunnel south of 
his station, he would arise and walk through 
the cars, greeting the passengers, shaking 
hands and inquiring about the folks at 
home. The exact moment we reached Jim’s 
stop, he had completed his routine and waa 
ready to disembark.” 

If these reveries of Jim Farley, born in 
1888, sound like those of a retired man, they 
are very misleading. 
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The former national chairman of the 
Democratic party, and onetime Postmaster 
General, is now equally energetic as chair- 
man of the board of Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
515 Madison Avenue. 

He is one of the few executives who can 
be found at his desk at 9 o'clock on Satur- 
day mornings, a time assigned to receiving 
telephone calls, reading reports, catching up 
with his newspapers and, as he calls it, “get- 
ting ready for Monday morning.” 

This coming Monday morning the tophat 
will be back in mothballs, the sash folded 
away for another St. Patrick’s Day, and he 
will leave New York for a 31-day trip around 
the world on company affairs, including a 
few stops which he has not made on previous 
world travels. 

“I enjoy traveling,” he said. It is always 
hectic, but I have been traveling all my life 
and can handle it very well. The important 
thing is watch the food and water, and I in- 
clude here the tendency to eat too much. 
Europe alone can put 10 pounds on me be- 
Cause I like everything that is fattening. 
I'm careful of them and when my weight 
goes over 205, I bring it back by cutting out 
the candy, cake, and potatoes.” 

Mr. Parley still moves with a heads-up gait, 
an air of planned hurry whether it is picking 
up the telephone, turning pages of a news- 
paper, or showing a visitor about his office, 
which is a gallery of photographs of Presi- 
dents and other famous people, each one 
sutographed with affection, 

“I take no exercise, except walking, and I 
never set out to walk any particular dis- 
tance,” he explained. “I'm in the Biltmore 
turkish baths several times a week which is 
good for me because it is a kind of enforced 
relaxation.” 

One of the prime interests of his life has 
been, and remains, baseball. He has a box at 
Yankee Stadium, and was an established 
Yankee fan as far back as 1904 when he 
watched them play as the Highlanders on 
the grounds which are now Presbyterian 
Hospital and Medical Center, 168th Street 
and Broadway. 

That was the year the Boston Red Sox 
beat out the Yanks on a wild pitch by 
Chesbro—although it was never decided, to 
anybody's satisfaction. Half the fans 
thought Chesbro’s pitch was good and 
Kleinow fumbied it. I was there that day, 
saw the pitch, but couldn't tell what hap- 
pened. Either way, we lost to Boston.” 

Mr. Farley says the greatest satisfaction 
which came to him as Postmaster General 
of the United States was issuing the baseball 
commemorative stamp, and placing it on sale 
in ceremonies at the Cooperstown Baseball 
Hall of Fame. 

But this much is only half of the story. 
When it was proposed to issue the stamp, 
Mr. Farley thought of his boyhood games on 
the baseball field adjoining the grade school 
at Grassy Point. 

“I suggested to President Roosevelt that 
the engraving depict this baseball diamond 
at Grassy Point, and he approved.” 

An examination of the baseball stamp 
will also reveal Jim Farley's boyhood church 
and school out in left field. 

“Nothing else I did as Postmaster Gen- 
eral gave me so much pleasure.” 

When asked his alltime favorite in the 
big leagues, the answer was instant, 

“I have to go to Ruth,” he said, “as the 
most colorful player I ever saw or knew.” 

Mr. Farley's memory of all those St. 
Patrick's Day parades is one long and vast 
processional which seems to replenish itself 
and appear as something bright and new 
each suceeding year. 

Even the probabilities of late winter 
weather in New York contribute to his ex- 
citement of the day. 

“How often we have had that element of 
doubt on the 16th, that Is so happily dis- 
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pelled with the opening of the skies on the 
morning of the parade. 

“As for the parade, and the weather, it 
reminds me of the spirit prevailing in the 
Grassy Point I remember so clearly as a boy, 
where we all suffered together over the mis- 
fortunes of one, and all rejoiced together 
over an individual success; where all went 
out of their way to help each other. 

“Whether you watch the St. Patrick's 
parade, or take part in the line of march, 
I can think of no similar event which gives 
more pleasure to more people, year after 
year.” 


American Maritime Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, currently 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries is conducting a broad-scale 
study of problems in the American mer- 
chant marine, with particular reference 
to policy developments under the present 
administration. We have received much 
valuable testimony, and will receive 
much more which will be helpful in up- 
dating our understanding of this impor- 
tant segment of the American economy. 

In addition to our study of maritime 
problems, another major study is being 
undertaken by the business council, com- 
posed of distinguished and able Ameri- 
can citizens from several portions of the 
business world, appointed by Secretary 
of Commerce, Hon. Luther H. Hodges. 
I understand their report may be forth- 
coming during the next few months. 

In this connection there has recently 
been brought to my attention copy of 
remarks by Solon B. Turman, chairman 
of the board, Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co. before the business council at a 
meeting on May 11. As the top execu- 
tive and a lifelong steamship man with 
one of the truly outstanding American 
steamship lines, Mr. Turman's well- 
reasoned appraisal of the American 
maritime industry merits the close at- 
tention of all of us responsible for devel- 
oping and implementing national policy 
in this field. 

Mr. Turman points out: 

While American-flag shipping Is a rela- 
tively small business by domestic standards, 
it is one of the largest of all American in- 
dustries from the international point of 
view and one which each year contributes 
or saves between $34 and $1 billion in vitally 
needed foreign exchange. 


Under leave to extend my remarks 
there is set forth here the text of Mr. 
Turman's splendid statement. 

The statement follows: 

REMARKS or S. B. TURMAN, CHAIRMAN, LYKES 
Bros, STEAMSHIP CO., INC., BEFORE BUSI- 
NESS COUNCIL AT THE HOMESTEAD, Hor 
SrrINGS, Va., May 11,1962 
I appreciate this opportunity to talk to 

you about the American merchant marine, 

its record of past accomplishments and its 


present position, problems, and prospects 
for the future. 
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While American-flag shipping is a rela- 
tively small business by domestic standards, 
it is one of the largest of all American in- 
dustries from the international point of view 
and one which each year contributes or saves 
between three-quarters and one billion dol- 
lars in vitally needed foreign exchange. In 
the year 1961 alone, my company, Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., made a $48 mil- 
lion net favorable contribution to help 
lessen the critical deficit In the U.S. balance 
of international payments. 

Because Lykes operates as a liner common 
carrier, my remarks will be limited largely 
to the activities of the common carrier or 
line portion of our merchant fleet, a group 
of about 400 U.S.-fiag ships employed almost 
entirely in the foreign trade of the United 
States. 

As part of the great community of inter- 
national shipping, the fortunes of this fleet 
of ships ebb and flow directly with the mer- 
chant fleets of other nations. While the 
portion of our foreign trade carried by Amer- 
ican-flag ships has receded from the ab- 
normally high levels carried in the years 
following the end of World War H, neverthe- 
less even today the percentage of our gen- 
eral cargo, imports and exports (as distinct 
from bulk cargoes), which is carried by U. 
flag ships is a very respectable figure, being 
In excess of 30 percent of the total move- 
ment. Our goal is a 50-percent participation 
in the commercial cargo movement, a target 
which we believe is eminently fair in two- 
way trade between buyer and seller nations. 
This 50-percent target is all the more reason- 
able in view of the predominant carriage of 
US.-financed relief cargo by foreign-flag 
ships. 

World shipping today is passing through 8 
prolonged depression and American-flag 
liner shipping has fared no worse and prob- 
ably better than the shipping of many other 
countries. In order to understand where we 
are today it is perhaps best to begin with 
the end of World War IT. 

At the conclusion of Japanese hostilities, 
the merchant fleets of other nations were 
substantially reduced from their prewar 
levels by wartime casualties. But, because 
of the prodigious wartime shipbuilding ef- 
fort spearheaded by Admiral Land, the 
United States had constructed more than 
5,000 ships, at a total cost of about $20 bil- 
lion and the remainder of this vast new 
fleet was ready to help the world heal its 
wounds, So, even while demobilization of 
our Armed Forces was beginning, this great 
fleet of U.S.-flag ships began the humanitar- 
ian function of carrying relief and rehabili- 
tation supplies to the war-devastated areas 
of the world. 

Foreign-fiag ships then available were en- 
listed in this service as rapidly as possible 
and substantial U.S. Government help was 
given to foreign shipping groups, first by 
assisting them in reestablishing shipbuild- 
ing facilities, and secondly, through sale to 
them of a large portion of our warbuilt fleet 
at the very same prices as these ships were 
sold to American citizens. 

By the end of 1949, the Intense relief ac- 
tivity was beginning to slow down and the 
volume of international trade was leveling 
off. A substantial rationalization between 
the supply and demand for ships appeared 
imminent and it is likely that without the 
feverish activity initiated, first after the out- 
break of hostilities In Korea, and, second, 
after the closing of the Suez Canal, that 
much of the overbullding which has occurred 
subsequent to 1949 would not have taken 
place. 

Concurrent with the invasion of South 
Korea and the immediate reaction of the 
United States through the United Nations, 
new military demands and new commercial 
pressures were created. Military needs for 
cargo space multiplied. Stockpiling accele- 
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rated. and riding on the wings of fear and 
Speculation, inventory accumulation of many 
vital goods influenced the demand for ships. 
Shipbuilding orders flooded foreign yards 
even at relatively high prices. During this 
Period the maturing of our Marshall plan 
and longer range military and foreign aid 
economic programs also contributed to the 
demand for world shipping. 

By the end of 1956 it was clear once again 
that the demand and supply of ships was 
approaching equilibrium. Then the closing 
Of the Suez Canal created a new shipping 
emergency overnight. This single action 
lengthened world trade routes and created a 
frightening shortage of tankers necessary to 
transport oil from the vital Indian Ocean and 
Persian Gulf areas to world markets. As a 
Consequence, the demand for ships and the 
Profitability of operations escalated over- 
night. In a feverish burst of speculative ac- 
tivity, world shipbuilding backlogs doubled 
and trebled and longrange charters were 
negotiated at very favorable price levels. 
This runaway market undoubtedly motivated 
Major oil companies to add to their own 
nucleus fleets of tankers, despite a foresee- 
able surplus of tankers. This they did, 
adopting the advantages and the economies 
Of the super tanker. 

As a consequence of all these factors. fol- 
lowing the reopening of the Suez Canal and 
us the cargo situation reverted to more 
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normal levels, the supply of ships exceeded 
cargo demands with the inevitable result 
that ships were idled and pressure mounted 
on cargo rates. 

Beginning with 1959, this overcapacity of 
world shipping brought about a worldwide 
shipping depression characterized by the en- 
forced migration of ships from their normal 
services. Thus, for example, tank ships, 
which could no longer find employment in 
the carriage of petroleum products, turned 
to the carriage of grain, putting additional 
pressures on the rate structure of the dry 
cargo bulk markets. Many of the smaller dry 
cargo bulk carriers, commonly called tramps, 
were laid up, but others sought to force entry 
into the liner common carrier market 
through rate-cutting and other predatory 
practices. 

While the worldwide situation now shows 
signs of improving, it is likely that some 
time will pass before reasonable profit levels 
are restored. Meantime, like most other 
domestic industries, the American Merchant 
Marine is caught in the familiar cost-price 
squeeze. 

Revenues now are relatively stable or have 
declined, while costs continue to increase. 
Cost Increases have raised subsidy costs to 
the Government as well as operating costs of 
the shipowner. 

The extent of the present cost-price 
squeeze is illustrated by the following tabu- 
lation of Lykes’ actual cost experience: 


j 

| Increase or 

(decreuse), 
percent 


Ulustrutive seagoing labor costs (per month): 


Able-bodied seaman. .....-- . 


Ship muster 


Total average voyage costa (per month) (includes all eloments of ship, 


age. and overhead expense before subsidy). - 


Commodities, cargu tutes: Gulf ports to northern Europe (per 100 


Pounds); 
Cotten 


American shipping is confronted with the 
identical problem of plant modernization as 
Other American industry. Despite the 
Present unfavorable climate and bleak profit 
pects, the subsidized section of our in- 
astry, consonant with its contractual ob- 
Zatlons with the Government to replace its 
airtime fleet, has already built or contracted 
Sr 83 fast, modern, liner-type vessels at an 
APproximate cost to the owners of almost 
$500 million and is prepared to replace on 
schedule the remainder of Hs old fleet at the 
Tate of approximately 18 new vessels per 
Banum. These newly constructed vessels 
ve somewhat more utility, because of their 
Ereater per unit capacity and increased 
peed, but their capital cost is approximately 
ve times that of the vessels they replace. 
My company, with a fleet of 54 vessels, has 
Be y bulit or contracted for 21 new ves- 
ls at a cost to Lykes of about $100 million; 
ese 21 new ships amount to about 25 per- 
cent of the entire industry construction pro- 
Sram to date. We expect to replace the re- 


finder of our old fleet at the rate of about 


vessels per annum. 
Preight increases are long overdue but are 
t to. achieve and even more difficult to 
auluntain in the light of the continuing over- 
Pply of shipping capacity. 
inate. on the one hand, foreign national 
me rests continue to control, and by every 
th, ans available to them, direct cargo to 
ĉir own national flag ships, at the same 
ena they attack our cargo preference laws 
ots attempts by American-flag operators to 
in a fair share of our export trade. 
ae t the present time, reasonable returns 
Capital are not being realized. 


PROBLEM AREAS 


Basically, U.S.-flag shipping in the foreign 
trade is a protected industry. While this 
protection differs somewhat from the tradi- 
tional tarif walls or other conventional 
means of protecting vital national indus- 
tries, it serves the same purpose. Subsidies 
which equalize high American labor costs 
and cargo preferences which insure partici- 
pation in U.S. Government-financed cargo, 
enable us to compete on relatively equal 
terms with foreign-flag shipping. 

In large measure, the welfare of American- 
flag shipping is dependent on strong Govern- 
ment support. Thus, it is comforting to 
acknowledge that even in this atomic and 
missile age the military services recognize 
the continued vital role of merchant ship- 
ping in our national security. In a recent 
appearance before the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. McNamara, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, stated this as follows: 

“Progress in ahr power, with its ability to 
quickly deliver military forces to trouble 
spots around the world, has not lessened the 
importance of sustained mass-cargo support 
which can best move by sea. While we will 
be able to deliver assault battle groups on 
a hostile land in hours rather than days, 
these groups, once engaged in combat, must 
be supported by a sustained flow of heavy 
equipment and mass materiel which cannot 
be moved economically by aircraft. In fact, 
the fuel for the airlift itself must be carried 
in large part by sea. Thus adequate mer- 
chant marine capacity is essential to direct 
support of our military forces.” 

Perhaps of equal importance is the grow- 
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ing recognition that even in the event of 
all-out nuclear warfare, merchant ships may 
assume new and even greater importance by 
their ability to roll with the punch, then to 
provide emergency assistance and later to 
open sealanes for vital transportation func- 
tions. In a devastated world, sea transport 
will be irreplaceable. 


LABOR 


Foremost among the principal problem 
areas is labor. The labor relations of the 
American merchant marine have been aptly 
described as a complex and confused situa- 
tion. By virtue of the organization of the 
industry much of the difficulty arises from 
the intense interunion competition among 
the five major seagoing unions involved and 
from differences in the economic interest of 
the various employer organizations. 

It is an undisputed fact that seamen’s 
earnings have experienced a remarkable 
growth over the last 20 years—the figures 
I have previously stated support this con- 
clusion. While a substantial portion of 
these wage and fringe increases were granted 
by Government action during and imme- 
diately after World War II, and by arbitra- 
tion awards following Government interven- 
tion and strikes, nevertheless, it has become 
increasingly clear to the leaders of the in- 
dustry that a substantial imbalance exists 
between the strength of the labor unions 
and the employer groups, 

This has been receiving increased atten- 
tion during recent months following re- 
curring labor disturbances and strikes. 

Legislation has recently been introduced 
which would extend the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act to include all Maritime 
labor, that is, seamen as well as all terminal 
and dock labor. The provisions of this bill 
(HR. 11450) would, among other things, 
extend to water carriers the powers, duties, 
and procedures of a National Mediation 
Board, including provisions for the estab- 
lishment of a board of adjustment. 

I heartily support this bill. While the bill 
is not the complete answer to all of the labor 
problems that beset the maritime industry, 
it will provide a valuable means of helping 
all concerned arrive at long-range improve- 
ments in some of our major maritime labor 
areas. It is an interesting historical foot- 
note that Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, while 
serving as the first chairman of the U.S. 
Maritime Commission, also arrived at this 
same conclusion and in 1938 urged Congress 
to enact similar legislation, 

The Secretaries of Commerce and of Labor 
are also studying the problem and I hope 
that favorable agtjon will be taken during 
this session of th ngress. 

OLOGY 

While the rate of technical progress in 
our industry has not been dramatic, it has 
been constant. 

Seafaring, like agriculture, is one of the 
world’s oldest industries and as such bears 
the burden of history. Shipboard working 
conditions are not easy to change and port 
conditions in the many areas of the world 
served by American flag ships are even more 
unpredictable. Two ships at anchor in the 
Chesapeake area for about 2½ years bear 
mute but eloquent testimony of this fact. 
These two vessels were converted to contain- 
ership operations by the Grace Line at a total 
cost of some $10 million. One of these ships 
made one voyage to Venezuela and then 
Grace was told not to employ these ships 
again because they would not be worked 
by Venezuelan labor, Even today they are 
idle and their future employment is con- 
jectural. 

In addition to practical problems such as 
these, ships are bound by the law of the 
sea and the maintenance of seaworthiness 
is implicit in that law. Consequently, tech- 
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nical changes must always be assessed care- 
fully, for all too often the ship with techni- 
cal innovations is the burdened ship at law. 
Once the courts have found a ship to be un- 
seaworthy by reason of technical features or 
otherwise, then the consequences can be 
great. 

In spite of these retarding factors, progress 
has been made and the rate of change is 
accelerating. For example, my company, in 
conjunction with some principal industrial 
supplier of propulsion plants, is now engaged 
in the development of a simplified engine 
room and also in the first stage of improved 
automated operation. Additionally, we of 
Lykes have for more than a year been en- 
gaged in a partnership venture with Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. seeking to develop new 
and improved means of cargo handling. 

We are in accord with the views of the 
President in this field and are sanguine that 
a cooperative research piogram involving 
both Government and industry will en- 
hance the long-term competitive capability 
of our merchant marine. 

CURRENT EVALUATIONS 


On April 5, 1962, the President sent to the 
Congress his long-awaited message on trans- 
portation. This message confirmed that the 
Secretary of Commerce has been requested 
to undertake a study of the current prob- 
lems of the merchant marine and that the 
Secretary of Defense has been asked to pro- 
vide Mr. Hodges with estimates under a range 
of military assumptions of what active and 
reserve tonnages of merchant shipping should 
be maintained in the interest. of national 
security. When the findings and conclu- 
sions of these studies become available, the 
President stated that he would send to the 
Congress appropriate, specific recommenda- 
tions concerning our maritime program. 

The work of the business council in this 
area therefore becomes of even greater 
import. 

Among the perplexing problems to be con- 
sidered anew is the efficacy of recently en- 
acted dual-rate legislation. Increased regu- 
lation, continued criticlsm by foreign flag 
lines, and, in some cases, no lessening of 
predatory practices, all give rise to serious 
questions as to the practicality of portions of 
these new laws, 

THE BUSINESS COUNCIL STUDY 

During 1961, Secretary Hodges requested 
the business council to undertake this study 
for him and to make suitable findings and 
recommendations. This large and unique 
assignment was accepted, and Mr. Houser, 
together with a group of our members, was 
assigned the responsibility for making this 
study. 

In many respects this study imposes major 
opportunities and obligations for service in 
the public interest. 

While I am confident the job will be well 
done, I do belieye our study group should 
insure that the end result is fully responsive 
and reflects the mature judgment of the 
business council after complete consultation 
with the shipping industry, both at the 
working and policy levels. 

CONCLUSION 

The American merchant marine is passing 
through trying days and once again, despite 
its past record of military and commerical 
service to the Nation, Is called upon to justify 
its very existence. 

There is little doubt in my mind, however, 
that the verdict will be favorable—for the 
sealanes still remain as the great superhigh- 
Ways of the free world and national flag- 
ships are necessary to protect both our com- 
mercial and military access. 

An encouraging factor in the entire pic- 
ture is the growing recognition by our busi- 
ness community that routing cargo by Amer- 
ican flagships not only benefits our 
commercial interests, but also strengthens 
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our critical position on the international 
balance of payments. 

Conclusive evidence of this growing aware- 
ness on the part of Government is contained 
in the President’s recent directive to the 
Secretary of Commerce to secure cargo pref- 
erence to vessels of U.S. registry through 
all possible governmental and commercial 
sources. 

These actions are indicative of a growing, 
enlightened self-interest on the part of Gov- 
ernment and industry which helps us face 
the future with sober confidence in our abil- 
ity to obtain a fair share of the cargo moving 
over our vital trade routes, 

All in all, whore U.S.-flag shipping is con- 
cerned, I believe that the worst is now be- 
hind, While in the absence of a new inter- 
national emergency no dramatic improve- 
ment can be expected, we do believe that the 
situation will improve during future years. 

The world population explosion, the con- 
tinuing world demand for our agricultural 
and other products, improved foreign stand- 
ards of living and a growing recognition of 
the need for expanding our foreign trade, all 
are favorable long-range portents. While 
readjustment and restraint are necessary, I 
have no doubt that the job will be done 
and that in the future American ships will 
participate in and contribute to the in- 
creased foreign trade so important to our 
national well-being. 


Silver Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article concerning 
Revere, Mass., in my congressional dis- 
trict, which appeared in the Revere 
Journal on May 17, 1962: 

SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Revere is blessed with a number of fine 
civic, fraternal, and veteran organizations 
and their auxiliaries whose members during 
the course of the year devote countless hours 
to support community projects or faithfully 
visit nearby hospitals to brighten the days 
of the sick and less fortunate. 

One of these organizations, Prince-Strauss 
Post No. 161, Jewish War Veterans, this 
Sunday will celebrate its 25th anniversary 
and a grateful community rejoices with the 
post members. 

Dedicated in the name of two boys who 
served in World War I and passed away in 
the postwar period, the post and its auxil- 
lary have compiled a 25-year record of 
achievement through voluntary service that 
the members can be proud of. 

Twenty-five years ago this week, Attorney 
Harry Prince, who this Sunday will light the 
anniversary cake, was installed as the first 
commander. Elected to service with him 
were Dr. Frank E. Sandler, senior vice com- 
mander; Dave Lerner, junior vice com- 
mander; Joseph Riceman, judge advocate; 
Dr. Edward A. Rosen, surgeon; Jack Williams, 
adjutant; Victor Mendoza, quartermaster; 
Harry Waxer, chaplain; Louis B. Glixman, 
patriotic instructor; Jack Ginsburg, officer of 
the guard; Louis Jonas, historian; Col. 
Joseph Hanken, liaison officer; Morris Gor- 
don, officer of the day and James Gray, Hy 
Morse, and Phil Margolin, trustees. 

These men laid the groundwork for a 
community asset that deserves our praise 
and thanks. 
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Asleep on the Deep 
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HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22,1962 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
elsewhere in the Appendix I have in- 
serted a program for Pacific Coast Fish- 
eries. The following article is excellent 
documentation of the great need for 
such a policy. This article compelling- 
ly describes the failing New England 
commercial fishing industry. It is 
equally descriptive of our situation on 
the Pacific coast. 

The article follows: 

ASLEEP ON THE DEEP 
(By William 8, Ellis) 


This country’s one remaining link with 
traditional free enterprise Is near the break- 
ing point, having been subjected to an exces- 
sive strain of indifference, Not much is bë- 
ing done to stop the drift into oblivion of 
the New England commercial fishing indus- 
try. Indeed, it is now questionable whether 
anything can be done, short of instituting 
heavy Government subsidies, to save this 
first born of the Nation's industries. 

It is not a pleasant picture: decaying piers 
and wharves, beached vessels, shuttered wa- 
terfront shops, and men who haye known 
no provider but the sca suddenly forced tO 
compete in a world where cod and halibut 
mean nothing more than words on Friday's 
menu. There is grim irony in the picture 
too, for consumer demand for fish has risen 
steadily in recent years. 

If and when the industry succumbs, a 818- 
nificant era will have ended. Commercial 
fishing off the shores of northern New Eng- 
land was the first draft of the grand desig? 
for “individual initiative’ in the country: 
It offered to those willing to accept the hard- 
ships the rare advantage of participating in 
a business where the basic product was free 
for the taking. 

Profit from the industry helped finance 
other industries, and with the arrival of each 
loaded trawler at the now famous 
ports in Maine and Massachusetts, a young 
and struggling America gained added 
strength, The waters of the North Atlantic 
seemed to hold an inexhaustible supply 
fish. Lobsters and giant sea scallops, had- 
dock, hake, whitefish, cusk, and mackerel— 
they were all there, ready to fill the nets and 
the traps and to satisfy the dogged deter 
mination of the individualists in the yellow 
slickers. In 1910, the Maine scallop industry 
reached a record annual production with 
landings totaling more than 2 million 
pounds, but in the years to follow the 
catches became increasingly smaller. It was 
the starfish, said the men of the fieet: the 
starfish were eating the scallops. And then 
they began to worry about possible depletion 
of other species. 

Fear of depletion became somewhat of 4 
phobia among many New England fishermen. 
Motivated in good measure by this fear was 
the failure to modernize the fleet, to over- 
haul the industry and, in general, to pre- 
pare to meet the foreign competition every- 
one seemed to be expecting. The competi- 
tion came, all right, and from the decks 
their battered wooden trawlers the men from 
Boston and Portland and New Bedf 
watched in dismay as foreign, Government- 
subsidized fleets of gleaming steel vessels in- 
vaded the rich fishing grounds of Georges 
Bank, in the North Atlantic. 

The cries of protest might have been 
louder had not most of the New England 
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fishermen been choking on the myth that 
tree enterprise, in the early American tradi- 
tion. Is self-adjustable to the times. It de- 
eloped, then, that 70 percent of the fish 
Row consumed in the United States is im- 
Ported. Production, meanwhile, has de- 
Clined nearly 50 percent in the past 40 years. 

wn through the years, the fishing Indus- 

has become almost hopelessly entangled 
in a-web of archaic laws, the most oppressive 
Of which dates back to 1792. Basically, the 
law forbids the purchase of foreign-bulit fish- 

vessels, weighing over 5 tons, for docu- 
Mentation in this country. 

New England fishermen, of course, are not 
Spposed to the protection of American ship- 
ha, g interests (they, as much as anyone, 
hace reason to appreciate such protection, 

Ving absorbed some of the first economic 
Shocks of the Postwar recovery of Japan and 
the on Market miracle), but if they 
i to purchase new vessels at all, it must 
à from foreign yards. The cost of having 

trawler constructed in this coun- 

ur is prohibitive for the average New 
England fisherman. Builders in Holland 
Ofer 90-foot steel trawlers—tfully equipped, 
uding radar and fish scopes—for about 

~, 000. The same boat bullt here would cost 
50 um of $125,000. The U.S. Govern- 
ore is willing to help make up a portion 
it difference, but most fishermen find 
impossible to meet the requirements for 
Such ald. 


u m Overlooked paradox in the 1792 law as 
applies today is this: there are few, If any. 
Pbullders in this country either prepared 

mui to produce the type of vessel best 

À ted for fishing operations in the North 

tlantic, Thus, the Government is, in effect, 
ng a nonexisting industry. 

woe effect of the law is reflected 
Present-day scenes along the once hand- 

Waterfront of Portland, Maine. There, 

Ike ung and squeaking as they bob about 

Ta 80 many splay spaved tubs in river 
Pids, are some of the 19 vessels in the 

Portland fishing fleet. One of the boats is 

than 75 years old, but it is still in 

» Boing to sea in defiance of all con- 

of safety. There is no toilet on the 

(only 5 of the 19 Portland trawlers do 

toilets). Sleeping quarters are crowded 

gently distinctive with a blended 
fish, gasoline fumes, and soggy 

Shamelessly flaunting their rude 

health, the rodent residents of the 

use the galley for a gymnasium, 
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boat. For example, it was com- 
Pletely air conditioned and there were thick 
fah in the crewmen's lounge. Portland 

ermen were unabashedly envious. “When 
day's work, we go below and 


Wlers. “When we finish work,” the 
Wlerman replied, “we go below and put 
on life jackets.” 


the seaworthiness of many of the 
irises in the New England feet can be ques- 
Wed. ocean marine-insurance 


dome cases premiums for 10 years of coverage 
ane old trawler would involve enough 
ee? to buy a new trawler. 

to have the Government underwrite a 


oe Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 

cn Act, making them eligible for payments 
®ccount of injury, has widespread sup- 

Port in the industry. 

sion Federal Government has been sus- 

Braga reluctant to help the industry. 
n now, while President Kennedy stresses 
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the need for protecting certain domestic 
interests (glass, carpet manufacturers) from 
Common Market encroachments, the indus- 
try on which the economy of the country 
Was weaned is allowed to sink in a quag- 
mire of unconcern. Why? Simply stated, 
the New England fishing industry is being 
sacrificed—knowingly or not—in the inter- 
est of international cooperation. 

The Federal Tariff Commission in 1956 
recommended that the tariff on imported 
fish be raised as a means of alding the do- 
mestic industry. President Eisenhower, 
however, vetoed the measure, although 2 
months earlier he had approved a similar 
commission move to restrict sales of wood 
from Great Britain, France, and Italy to 
this country. Eisenhower said a higher 
tariff on fish would be a blow to the econ- 
omies of Iceland, Canada, and Norway. 
What he falled to add was that approval of 
the recommendation might have endangered 
the negotiations then underway to extend 
the treaty permitting U.S. troops to be based 
in fish-exporting Iceland. 

And at a time when Canada was making 
1t possible for a man to get in the fish busi- 
ness On a large scale, but with only a small 
investment, the U.S. Department of Justice 
was making an almost ludicrous attempt to 
apply the antitrust laws to Maine's lobster- 
men. Going back to 1947, when there was 
an urgent need for technological research in 
the industry, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
requested $401,000 for the commercial- 
fisheries studies; the House of Representa- 
tives approved the appropriation only after 
it had been slashed to $200,000. 

While the New England fishing industry 
was running the Washington obstacle 
course, other nations were making major 
advances in commercial In Canada, 
the Government let it be known that it was 
prepared to finance construction of new 
boats and new fish-processing plants in the 
form of low-interest, long-term loans, Now, 
practically every small Canadian port has 
modern docking and harbor facilities pro- 
vided by the Government. Lower production 
costs developed as a result of the Govern- 
ment-aid program, and Canadian fish prod- 
ucts became available in this country at 
prices which domestic producers found im- 
possible to meet. Frozen blocks of codfish 
from Denmark began to appear on the mar- 
ket in Gloucester, a situation comparable to 
a linoleum sale in an Isfahan bazaar. 

As far as technological advances were con- 
cerned, the United States was being left far 
behind. Vessels of major forelgn fleets have 
so far surpassed the rotting trawlers out of 


able to double their catches within the past 
decade without adding one extra man to the 
crews; while that may not speak well for 
employment, it certainly illustrates the type 
of efficiency conceived by government sub- 
sidy and born of modern equipment. 

With the decline of traditional American 
fishing supremacy in the North Atlantic, 
there has been a correspondirg increase in 
activity there by foreign vessels. Late last 
year, a fleet of 5@ or more Russian trawlers 
arrived at fishing grounds barely 50 miles 
from the Cape Cod summer home of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. They were accompanied by 
two mother ships which were, in effect, float- 
ing factories. The trawlers would unload 
their catches onto the mother ships where 
the fish would be cleaned by machine—24 
times as fast as it is done by hand on 
American boats—and frozen on the spot. 
New England fishermen had never seen any- 
thing quite like it. 

Before long, complaints were being made 
to the State Department, but Government 
Officials pointed out that the Russians had 
a right to fish the grounds. When it was 
charged that the Russians were violating 
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an international law by using small mesh 
nets so fine “they could drag up mud,” the 
Coast Guard said it could not board ships 
in international waters unless they were 
under American registry. Clearly, Wash- 
ington had no intention of kicking up a 
fuss over the matter. 

The Russian ships are still there, and re- 
cently a large, modern fishing vessel flying 
the Polish flag and carrying a Chinese crew 
moved into the area. It is not unlikely that 
the Communists have something more in 
mind than simply looting the Atlantic banks 
of fish. For example, they may be collect- 
ing information on water temperatures and 
thermal layers, subjects of considerable im- 
portance in submarine warfare. A newsman 
who flew over the Russian fleet reported 
seeing some of the trawlers with decks con- 
spicuously free of nets, Even so, the Rus- 
sians continue to outfish us, just as the 
Canadians and Icelanders continue to out- 
price us. 

The Soviet trawlers off Cape Cod have an 
average length of 170 feet, as compared to 
the 138-foot Flying Cloud, the largest vessel 
in the Boston fishing fleet. The larger fac- 
tory ships have many of the pleasant fea- 
tures generally assoclated with 
liners. Crewmen are served their meals by 
uniformed waiters and waitresses. Sleeping 
and recreational quarters are clean, spacious, 
and comfortable. Understandably, the aver- 
age Russian crewman is quite content to stay 
at sea for months at a time. American fish- 
ermen are not willing to do that because, for 
one thing, the discomforts of working on the 
old New England trawlers are much too for- 
midable to be endured over a long period of 
time. The seas are extremely heavy at 
Georges Bank much of the time and there 
is a constant d: of collision (the bank is 
on the New York-Great Britain passenger 
liner route). Then, too, there are the ice- 
bergs and the cruel storms known only to 
the North Atlantic. 

The New England fisherman, therefore, 
stays out for, say 7 days. If the fishing is 
good, he will collect perhaps $135 at the end 
of the trip. The pay is not exceptional, the 
working conditions leave much to be desired 
and there is every reason to believe that 
things will get still worse. These unpleasant 
facts have not been lost on the younger men 
who, because of family traditions, would be 
expected to become commercial fishermen. 
They are staying ashore in droves. Most New 
England fishermen are in their late fifties— 
too old to change jobs and too young to have 
been completely immunized against reality 
by memories of past glories. 

This country now ranks fifth in the pro- 
duction of fish: Japan is first, followed by 
China, Peru, and Russia. Peru is mainly con- 
cerned with the production of fishmeal, a 
chemically clean, high-protein food. Be- 
cause the undesirable parts of the fish (1e, 
head, tall) are used to make the meal, the 
US. Government will not allow it to be sold 
here, No violation of health standards is 
involved, merely the fear of offending the 
American housewife (who by the way, readily 
purchases certain imported seafood impuri- 


tles euphemistically labeled as “delicacies”), 


For every 10 million pounds of fillets, there 
are about 24 million pounds of heads, tails, 
and other waste (known in the business as 
awful“). Restricted by law from making 
profitable use of the awful, New England 
fish producers must sell it for what they can 
get. Five years ago “awful” brought $17 a 
ton. Current price: $5 a ton. 

It has now reached the point where to 
loosen these legal shackles would not in it- 
self be enough to save the industry. Even if 
fishermen were permitted to purchase ves- 
sels abroad, even if they were allowed to 
produce fishmeal for consumption in this 
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As surviving bearers of the now tattered 
standard of classic free enterprise, New Eng- 
land fishermen are reluctant to press for 
subsidies; to do so, they feel, would be to 
impale their Yankee individuality on a stake 
of “socialism.” A suggestion that free enter- 
prise of the early American period has little 
relevance to the workings of today's eco- 
nomic machinery evokes the shibboleths of 
another era. These men speak of the need 
for loans: loans to purchase boats (from 
abroad), loans to finance new processsing 
plants, loans to sustain their dreams of one 
day regaining supremacy in commercial 
fishin 


g. 
“All we want is a chance to compete with 
foreign producers,” said Arne Petersen. We 
feel that the first thing that must be done 
is for the Government to let us buy our 
boats in foreign countries. It doesn't seem 
right to let Americans buy tankers or 
pleasure craft abroad, but not fishing boats. 
We are not asking to have our business sub- 
sidized, but a Government loan program is 
needed.“ 

Arne Petersen is a young official of a large 
fishery in Portland. Literature on the latest 
types of equipment for fishing vessels is 
stacked high on his desk, and he likes to 
think that one day the New England fleet 
will be modernized. He has not abandoned 
hope that something will be done to avert a 
situation whereby domestic processing 
plants will be reduced to handling strictly 
foreign fish products. “Wooden trawlers— 
even new wooden trawlers—are outmoded in 
this day and age,” he said. “We need the 
steel boats with all the latest equipment.” 

Petersen’s views represent those of a small 
group in the industry. Members of the 
group are, for the most part, young and not 
at all hesitant about expressing criticism 
of the industry itself, They charge it with 
having been shortsighted at a time when 
long-range planning was needed. But there 
is also another view. 

“Why should we modernize the fleet? 
Fish stocks are being depleted now. What 
would happen if we started using new equip- 
ment?” 

Making that observation was Roderick B. 
Littlefield, president of a wholesale fish firm 
in Portland. Littlefield has been in the 
business for many years and he is not at all 
convinced that commercial fishing in New 
England has fallen on such eyil days. Seated 
at an old-fashioned desk in his office which, 
not surprisingly, is full of the woody mas- 
siveness of once heroic ships, Littlefield 
looked up and said, “If we are in trouble 
it is because of a variety of reasons, one 
of which is the practice of the modern 
housewife to use so many frozen food prod- 
ucts, especially fish.” And then he lamented 
the passing of homemade bread. 

Littlefield conceded that he was impressed 
with home of the new steel trawlers under 
foreign registry. “I was on one of the Rus- 
sian boats and it certainly was modern— 
stainless steel, air conditioning, and all that. 
But I also noticed something else—those 
Russians crewmen never smile.“ 

But, as Petersen might say, they aren't 
threatened by the crackup of their Industry, 
either. 


Left His Mark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22,1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
ask permission to insert in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial that re- 
cently appeared in the Allentown, Pa., 
Morning Call following the sudden death 
of one of the community’s leaders, 
Edward Schneider. A 

It is an excellent editorial about a 
person whose entire lifetime was devoted 
to working for his fellow man. 

One paragraph of the editorial is worth 
repeating here: 

He sought no personal honors. It was 
honor enough for him to be an American. 
He knew what this country had made pos- 
sible for him and had reason to remember 
each time he could peer behind the Iron 
Curtain into the Russia he left 68 years ago. 


The complete editorial follows: 
Lert Hrs Mank 


In their own self-effacing and generally 
quiet ways, the late Edward Schneider and 
other men like him have left thelr mark on 
this community and on the Nation. 

They came to America, as he did, with 
dreams and hopes and ambitions. They 
began thelr new lives here with jobs few 
others would choose. They asked little but 
the opportunity to work hard enough and 
long enough to reach their goals. 

Fortunately for this community, Ed- 
ward Schneider elected to come to Allen- 
town some 60 years ago. Here he established 
a successful business, supported. community 
causes and reared a familly to carry on both 
his work and traditions. 

He sought no personal honors. It was 
honor enough for him to be an American. 
He knew what this country had made pos- 
sible for him and had reason to remember 
each time he could peer behind the Iron 
Curtain Into the Russia he left 68 years ago. 

Few could ask more except to enjoy the 
esteem and respect he did and to bask in the 
honors his family earned by their own faith- 
fulness to his traditions and his ideals. 


CCC Grad Favors YCC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 4, 1962, a very interesting 
column was done by one of Arizona’s 
most perceptive editors, Platt Cline, of 
the Arizona Daily Sun. 

His comments on the Youth Conserva- 
tion Camps follows. 

YOUTH CAMP IDEA FAVORED 

One of the most widely acceptable New 
Deal measures of the 1930's was the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

Northern Arizona folks who can remember 
back 25 years or so will recall that we had 
a number of CCC camps in this area. 

They provided shelter, food, and employ- 
ment for young men who were out of work. 
The Army administered the camps, but a 
civilian agency directed the work programs. 

The men received $1 per day, clothing, 
shelter, and food. Assistant leaders got $36 
per month; leaders, $45—this writer remem- 
bers how hard he worked to get that $36 


rating. 


An important part of the program was the 
educational facilities provided. Each camp 
had an “educational adviser” and classes 
were taught in a wide variety of subjects. 
Thousands and thousands of young Ameri- 
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can men gained high school diplomas 
through the CCC program. 

The boys did a lot of extremely valuable 
work and at a very low cost. Many of the 
national forests, parks and monuments had 
facilities bullt at that time that have had 
to pretty well take care of their needs since. 

Recently one of the national polls asked 
the American public what it thought about 
revising the CCC concept into “Youth Con- 
servation Camps” for men between 16 and 
22 who want to learn a trade, earn a little 
money and work outdoors. 

The vote nationwide was 79 percent in 
favor, 16 percent opposed, and 5 percent no 
opinion, This means that 8 out of 10 citl- 
zens favor such a program. 

Is there any other Federal program fayored 
by 8 out of 10? 

We hope the administration goes ahead 
with its plan for establishment of the camps 
and if it does, we'll be among the first to 
holler for the location of as many as possible 
of them in Arizona, 


Ousted Union Chiefs Live It Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column bY 
Victor Riesel which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times. Mr. Riesel points out, 
and documents, that for many people 
crime does pay—if one happens to be & 
millionaire ex-unionist. 

The article follows: 

Oustep Unton Curers Live Ir Ur 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Next time a Chinese fortune cookie tells 
me confidentially that crime does not pay: 
I’m going to dispatch a protest telegram to 
the bakery. 

I've been haunting certain courts and 
grand juries in Washington waiting for one 
special story to break. And I find that ® 
number of men who made millions during 
their years as labor leaders are still drawing 
handsome—albeit inflationary—pension§ 
from the unions they quit under fire. 

There is Dave Beck, convicted of embe* 
zlement, once the No, 1 wheel in the Team- 
sters. A check reveals he still is drawing * 
$50,000-a-year pension from that brother- 
hood. Just why he would not give that 
thousand a week to the poor is anybody® 
analysis, 

In Chicago the other week, his former col 
leagues put his personal fortune at over 81 
million, And he has not been done in by 
Seattle World's Fair, either. Not with 
as it is—and his parking lot and gas station 
empire. f 

So well is Beck doing, he's now planning 
to expand into the suburban supermarket 
business, 

And then there is exconvict Joe Fay. He 
put in some 9 years in Sing Sing after re. 
luctantly leaving his barony known as Local 
825, Operating Engineers, Newark, N. J. 

Joey F. shook down many. But the of- 
ficials of the local—for decades a power in 
the international union—just could not 
cutting themselves off from the man. 
they've been paying him a $12,600 annual 
pension ever since January 1956. 

That operating engineers union is 
generous body, indeed. When its old presi- 
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dent. William Maloney, quit in a hurry, the 
Union began paying him a $55,000-a-year 
Pension for life—expenses, too. This helps 
fase his idle hours in one of several big 

es, or perhaps when he’s stuck with 
travel time on his yacht. 

But now along comes a union which was 
Stuck with a $1,100-a-month pension for 
One of its presidents who ran under fire. His 
Ws a comfortable retreat. He simply retired 
to his 850,000 home in Boca Raton. 

The 50-year-old retiree is James Cross. 

© union involved in cleansing itself of his 

govers is the Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers, now led by a quict, unassuming 
chap, Max Kralstein, president. 

Kralstein has guts. His story should be 

wn, The union he now leads is a small 
One—65,000 members—in this day of giants, 
He is a baker and hasn't slugged his way up 
in the hurly-burly of labor wars. The union 
he now leads was kicked out of the AFL-CIO 
along with the Teamsters back in 1957. 
gathered some men ground him and 
took out after those such as Cross—Jim 
a's friend. The charge against the 
ery & Confectionery Union was corrup- 
tion. Big sums had been misused. The re- 
form band began to clean up. They did well 
and decided they'd ask for readmission to 
the AFI-CIO. Hoffa brought real pressure 
—— the move. In Cleveland last January 
Personally appealed to their convention 
come into the Teamsters. 
effect, they told him to go jump in 
Lake Erie. At that convention Kralstein 
Won the presidency. 
tely the reformers decided to 
Clean up the union. They cut the hangers-on 
the payroll. They cut their office 


ey found that some $35,000 had been 
Mysteriously taken from the treasury. 
uel: The Justice Department on March 
indicted Peter H. Olson, the old secre- 
~treasurer, on charge of stealing $35,000 


Shortage, 


they for the former president, Jim Cross, 
despite the previous constitutional pro- 


Pe at least $150,000 due to his waste, mis- 


George L. Hart, Jr. U.S. District Court for 


Cross. 
Thus a small group of unionists prove a 
m can be cleaned up no matter who 

it before, 


Column, just think what food, what lodg- 

» What medical care, and decent clothing 

be bought for hundreds of jobless in 

uch States as West Virginia with the cash 

2 Boing to millionaire ex-unionists who 
under fire. 


Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, under a permission heretofore 
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granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein extraneous material, I want to 
lay before my colleagues a series of edi- 
torials and other comments that were 
published as the result of the failure of 
the House to pass the funds to complete 
the approved payments under the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act. 

What many of my colleagues did not 
apparently understand is that there are 
no new claims involved in this bill. 

The Philippine Rehabilitation Com- 
mission had approved certain claims as 
being just claims and the makers of them 
had conformed to the regulations and 
rules set down by the Commission. They 
were required to spend their own money 
to help rehabilitate the islands before 
they could make claim against the Com- 
mission but when the moneys available 
were apportioned to the claimants in- 
stead of being able to meet the 75 percent 
of the amounts of the claims, as they had 
indicated they would do, they found 
they could only pay 52%4 percent of each 
claim. 

This remaining money due these 
claimants is a moral obligation that we 
owe them for having performed their 
part of the contract under the criteria 
proposed by the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Commission, acting for the U.S. 
Government. 

May I call your attention first to an 
editorial appearing in the Washington 
Star, under date of May 14, entitled “Dis- 
honoring a Just Debt;" another editorial 
appearing in the Washington Daily 
News, under date of May 15, entitled “Not 
Aid—A Just Debt; and an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post, under 
date of May 14, entitled “Rebuff to Our 
Friends.” 

The News, in another issue, carried an 
editorial entitled “A Dismaying Vote” 
that is provocative of study and in an- 
other, there appeared a piece entitled 
“We Have No Ally So Completely Loyal” 
quoting at length from General MacAr- 
thur on his return from his triumphant 
visit to the Philippines. 

I am happy to see that just recently 
the Hearst papers also have taken cog- 
nizance of the fact that we have for- 
sworn ourselves and welched on a just 
debt and include an editorial “Unfriend- 
ly Move” which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner on May 15: 
From the Washington Star, May 14, 1962] 

DISHONORING A Just Dest 

We share the dismay of Philippine officials 
over the unjustified repudiation by the 
House of the 6§73-million debt still owed 
the Philippines under terms of a 1946 war 
damage reparations act. Emmanuel Pelaez, 
Philippine Vice Pfesident and Foreign Sec- 
retary, had reason, we think, to describe the 
House rejection of the claim as shabby 
treatment of a long-time friend and ally. 

The appropriation sought by the adminis- 
tration was to have settled remaining claims 
growing out of damage inflicted on Philip- 
pine properties during World War II. Con- 
gress, after careful study of the situation a 
year after close of the war, authorized pay- 
ment for the damage, but at the time ap- 
propriated insufficient money to meet all the 
awards approved by a United States-Philip- 
pines War Damage Commission. 

Apparently most of the opposition during 
debate on the measure centered around 
awards to large firms, including a brewery 
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and a race track corporation. However, all 
the awards have been held to be justified 
by the reparations commission and others 
who have investigated the claims. To de- 
fault on the entire debt because of dissatis- 
faction of several Members of Congress with 
the nature of certain awards is to dishonor 
a national obligation in a manner that af- 
fronts our ally in the Par East. We hope 
the House will reverse its unwise action of 
last Thursday and that the Senate will give 
Overwhelming approval of the bill. 


[From the Washington Daily News, May 15, 
1962] 
Nor Am—A Jusr DEBT 

Most of the damage to Philippines prop- 
erty during World War II was done by Ameri- 
can bombers, warships, and artillery units in 
the successful efforts to drive out the Japa- 
nese. 

The total damage was adjudicated by a 
United States-Philippines Commission at the 
approximate amount of $473 million. 

But no commission today could possibly 
assess the damage to the good will of Fili- 
pinos caused by the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives’ action last week in rejecting $73 mil- 
lion in claims still outstanding. 

Some measure of these ruffled feelings, na- 
tionwide in the Philippines today, is observ- 
able by two portentous developments: 
Cancellation of President Macapagal's state 
visit to America, and a shift in the Philip- 
pines’ national holiday from July 4 to June 
12. 


Filipinos for 17 years had rejoiced in shar- 
ing a national anniversary with the United 
States, on the day we granted them inde- 
pendence with the utmost good will and 
blessings. But the new date chosen sig- 
nificantly marks their separation from Span- 
ish rule, in 1898. This disrespectful gesture 
undoubtedly reflects the depth of their 
emotions. £ 

The House vote of 201-171 against the 
Philippines war claim bill has set us back a 
half century in our relationship with our 
strongest Asian ally. . 

But fortunately in this case the widening 
rift can be speedily reduced—if the new bill 
introduced yesterday is promptly passed by 
a more reflective House. This is no foreign 
aid measure. It is a just debt and if we do 
not pay it, the pledged word of the United 
States will perilously decline not only in the 
Philippines but in all free Asia. This is must 
legislation of top priority. 


[From the Washington Post, May 14, 1962] 
REBUFF TO OUR FRIENDS 

The House of Representatives was suffer- 

ing from the political jitters when it rejected 

the Philippines war-damage bill. The justice 

of payments by this country to compensate 


Japanese out of the islands in World War IT 
was fully recognized by Congress in passing 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act in 1946. 
The question at issue in the House was the 
appropriation of $73 million to complete the 
payment of these claims. To reject the final 
payment after the claims have been estab- 
lished comes close to being an act of bad 
faith. 

This is not, of course, the first time that 
Congress has failed to meet its obligation. 
Three successive administrations have tried 
to secure funds to complete these payments 
to the Philippines. The present performance 
is especially inexcusable, however, because 
the House rejected the bill in a rollcall vote 
after tentatively approving it. And its 
thoughtless slap at the Philippines comes 
only 6 weeks before President Diosdado Maca- 
pagal is scheduled to visit this country. 

President Kennedy has sought to minimize 
the damage by urging President Macapagal 
to come in spite of his disappointment, The 
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new chief executive in Manila must know 
that this action of an economy-minded 
House does not reflect any unfriendliness on 
the part of the American people. Neverthe- 
less, it is most unfortunate that the House 
should turn down the payment of a debt to 
our good friend and protege in the Pacific 
merely because an election is in the offing. 
The administration should find a way to re- 
verse this decision if it is at all possible. 


[From the Washington Daily News, May 16, 
1962] 


A DISMAYING VOTE 


The United States defaults a debt of honor 
by action of the House yesterday in killing 
a bill to authorize payment of the remaining 
$73 million in Philippines war damage 
claims. 

The sum is the balance of what we legally 
owe the Philippines by virtue of a 1946 act of 
Congress. The total amount of property 
claims which Congress decided were justified 
was not fully appropriated at the time. 

In the course of lengthy debate on the bill 
it was argued that too many big Philippine 
firms would be the beneficiaries, and that 
» our No, 1 Asian ally already had received 
$1.6 billion in economic assistance and mili- 
tary aid. But this was a promise we made 
under previous legislation and every U.S. 
President since Harry Truman has included 


the $73 million in the annual budget, only to ` 


have Congress renege on the payup. 

The bill's sponsor, Representative CLEMENT 
ZaABLOCKI, Democrat, of Michigan, said he was 
“dismayed and distressed" at the surprise 
vote of 171 to 201 yesterday. We share his 
sentiment, and can only hope the Filipinos 
are not going to be ‘any less our friends 
than they have been in the past. More now 
than at any time since the war it is essential 
that we stand together in the face of new 
Asian troubles—in a relationship that cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. 

{From the Washington Daily News, 
May 15, 1962] 
We Have No ALLY So COMPLETELY LOYAL 
(By Oland Russell) 


“The belief of the Filipinos in the Ameri- 
can sense of justice is a very precious ideal 
which should not be lightly sacrificed.” 

This was the admonition of Gen, Douglas 
MacArthur after he returned from his tri- 
umphant tour of the Philippines last 
summer. 

Pertinent to the war damage claims bill— 
which was defeated in the House last week, 
but has now been reintroduced—General 
MacArthur In a statement gave some of his 
impressions of the Philippines as noted on 
his trip. He said: 

“The morale of the nation is of the high- 
est order and reflects clearly its friendship, 
its affection, and its sympathetic under- 
standing of the United States. 

“We have no ally so completely loyal and 
devoted. 

“There is, however, a strong undercurrent 
of feeling that in its relative dealings with 
the nations of the world the United States 
has tended to overlook to some extent the 
needs and even the just claims upon us of 
the Philippines. 

“The restitution of damage inflicted by 
our forces which was, of course, necessitated 
by the exigencies of war, has not received 
adequate compensation, especially when 
compared with the lavish grants made to 
nations proclaiming neutrality and even to 
former enemy countries, Germany and 
Japan, 
“While nothing can seriously jeopardize 
the common cause which binds our two 
countries together, the belief of the Fili- 
pinos jn the American sense of justice is a 
very precious ideal which should not be 
lightly sacrificed. 
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“To haggle with them on matters in which 
they have a just claim, or on questions of 
quotas or economic priorities is to do just 
that. 

“The Philippines should be treated by us 
for what she has been, what she is and what 
she can be expected to be in the future. 
She should be accorded the very essence of 
most-favored-nation treatment.” 


MAJOR DAMAGE 


Mania, May 15.—The defeat of a $73 
million Philippine war damage bill by the 
U.S. House of Representatives has plunged 
the US. relations with the Philippines and 
other Asian nations to its lowest point, a 
Filipino senator said today. ~ 

“Aslans will consider the fact that the 
Philippines is the stanchest. ally of the 
United States in this part of the world and 
yet It does not receive treatment as such,” 
said Senator Lorenzo Sumulong, chairman of 
tho senate foreign relations committee. 
“They will doubt if it pays to be close to 
the United States.” 

Philippine President Diosdado Macapagal's 
decision to postpone his trip to the United 
States next month had powerful support. 
Last week, a majority of Filipino congress- 
men and senators urged that the forthcom- 
ing visit be either canceled or postponed. 
[From the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 

May 15,1962] 
UNFRIENDLY Move 


Congressional action in disapproving war 
damage claims by the Philippines just 
doesn't make sense. 

The Philippines are our firm ally in Asia; 
our bonds are tempered in tradition and 
battle. 

In a surprise move, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has turned down 201 to 171—a bill 
to pay the Philippines $73 million. The 
funds would have completed our payments 
on claims arising from World War II combat 
between American and Japanese forces. 

On the other hand, torrents of dollars 


are flowing to alleged neutrals and other 


nations of dubious attitudes toward the 
United States. 

In the Philippines, the reaction is bitter. 
Vice President Emmanuel Palaez rightly 
comments that “It seems the United States 
treats her friends more shabbily than those 
who are not with her.” 

President Kennedy has expressed regret 
over the House action and hopes that it will 
not change the plans of President Diosdados 
Macapagal to visit the United States next 
month, We join in that hope. 

We are happy to note that there is a move 
afoot in Congress to reintroduce the pay- 
ment bill at this session. We urge all Rep- 
resentatives and Senators to heal this rift 
between friends. 


The Propaganda War: How We Are 
Losing It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
overseas Press Club of America has re- 
cently published a most interesting book- 
let “Dateline 62.“ As the publisher 
stated, there was an attempt to cover 
the communications field more complete- 
ly than has ever been attempted by any 
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other publication, and I believe an ad- 
mirable job was done. 

In a section entitled “Challenges in 
Communications,” there was an article 
which is indeed challenging to those of 
us in the Congress. It is entitled The 
Propaganda War: How We Are Losing It 
by Default.” 

I believe there are many statements 
in this article which we in Congress will 
agree with; others we may not; it will, 
however, give us food for thought and 
for this we can be grateful. 

This article was written by Walter 
Joyce, senior editor of Printers’ Ink. 

The article follows: 

THE PropaGANDA War: How We ARE LOSING 
Ir BY DEFAULT 

(Nore—The Communists have flatly de- 
clared that they are not interested in a hot 
war—they can win the world by winning 
men's minds. Events since 1945 indicate 
that they may be right. In the long run. 
can we convince the world that our system 
is better than the Communists’? Are wè 
even prepared to engage in an all-out psy- 
chological war? These critical questions are 
explored by Walter Joyce, senior editor of 
Printer's Ink and coeditor of Dateline.) 

The nation that has developed the world's 
greatest communications facilities, that 
prides itself on possessing the world’s great- 
est communicators, speaks to the world with 
a whisper and a whimper. 

The results may well be catastrophic: 

Most Communist gains in the world 80 
far, including the victory over China, can 
be attributed more to propaganda and agt- 
tation than to military might. 

The Communists have declared psycho- 
logical war in the battle for the free world. 
and we have failed to respond in kind. 

Right now, a number of free world na- 
tions are in danger of falling to the Com- 
munists, largely because Soviet and Chinese 
propaganda is proving more effective thau 
our “information” program. 

Propaganda does not operate in a vacuum. 
Our efforts must be compared with what 
our adversaries do. Any comparison shows 
that their wind is drowning out our whis- 
per and their incessant ssiveness has 
reduced our efforts to a defensive Wwhimper. 

Back in 1905, Lenin wrote that “prop 
ganda is of crucial importance for the tri- 
umph of the party.” He laid down the first 
principles for Communist propaganda, And 
the Communists have been assiduously re- 
fining them since. Their propaganda 
gram has always had one specifically stated 
objective—domination of the world by the 
Communist Party. 

The U.S. propaganda program, on the 
other hand, emerged fitfully out of oUF 
World War II censorship organization, th® 
Office of War Information. In the past 20 
years, our propaganda arm has had five dif- 
ference names and 12 different directors- 
Now, of course, it is the U.S, Informatio? 
Agency under the direction of Edward R. 
Murrow. In other countries, it operates 35 
the U.S. Information Service. 

The USIA is the poor cousin among GOY- 
ernment agencies. In 1953, John Foster 
Dulles dumped it from the Department of 
State because its ineptitude had often prov’ 
embarrassing. Operating on its own, it 
had little voice in international policy: 
although an action by the State Department 
may have shattering effects, and often has 
had, on international opinion. M 
does meet with the President more 
than his predecessors, but his influence 15 
still limited. 

The problem is one of funds and approach 
Congress has severely restricted the USIA 
in both respects, Testifying before Congress 
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in an attempt to get a small increase in his 
agency's budget last year, the usually re- 
Strained Murrow was frustration personified. 
Finally, he blurted, “Sir, I must suggest 
that the overall priority may not be in per- 
Spective. We are asking, if we receive our 
entire budget, for less than the cost of one 
submarine. If you consider our 
Single appropriation, measured against the 
tense Department's appropriation, the De- 
Tense Department's appropriation for 1 year 
Would run this agency for 400 years. 

“We have indicated the magnitude of the 
competition we face and the fact that Castro 
is spending more money in Latin America 

we. If we are going to compete in the 
field of books, radio, television, and ideas, it 
ts Boing to cost money.” 

Congress nevertheless cut the proposed 

dget to $110 million for the current fiscal 
Year. The United States spends less to sell 
democracy throughout the world than Gen- 
eral Motors spends to sell cars or Procter & 
Gamble to sell soap in just the United States. 
The Soviet has flatly declared that it will 

the world without a hot war. Yet we 
Spend 400 times more on defense prepara- 
tons for a possible hot war than we spend 
for propaganda in the cold war that we're 
already in and that we're losing. 

By all measurements of direct propaganda, 
We're running a poor fourth among nations; 
be the Soviet Union, Communist 

na, and the United Arab Republic. Our 

further estimate that the Soviet is 

dutspending us at least 20 to 1 in indirect 

Propaganda, such as clandestine support of 

PPosedly independent newspapers, book 

3 Magazine publishers, and freelance 
TS. 

Tn 1960, Radio Moscow broadcast 997 hours 
& Week, Radio Peiping 697, Radio Cairo 674, 
ae Voice of America 618, Castro's Cuba 
a dcast 84 hours a week to sensitive Latin 

€rica—more than the United States did. 
ons published in Russia and Communist 
na and distributed in the non-Commu- 

t world totaled more than 40 million 
1 les. U.S.-published books numbered 

‘Wer than 4 million. 
PR is U.S. is similarly outdistanced in the 
Tát Of magazines and other periodicals. In 
ee in America, for example, there is a flood 

Well-produced Russian and Chinese maga- 

es in Spanish and Portuguese. They sell 

OF à penny or two on the newsstands because 

lers get them free, 

cane facts have been known. Why hasn't 
x ugress done something about them? The 
tne er lies in the fatulty of some Congress- 

u and the suspicion of propaganda among 
Dati This is clearly shown in the appro- 

tions hearings of the House and Senate, 

2 requests for bolder programs and more 

ds have repeatedly been hammered down. 
hore fatuity involves the childlike belief 
sho, the benefits of the American way of life 
ere apparent and inspirational to 
ryone. Nothing could be further from 
inep uth, The good life in America often 
pires not hope, but envy. Asians, Latin 
or tTicans and Africans entertain few dreams 
em taining our standard of living under 
bio Ocratic processes. Russian and Chinese 
Nal promises something much more 
chil a bellies for parents and 
ne oj believe that knowlédge of the good 
Trom the United States will insulate others 

Cupa sommunism. we are dangerously misled. 
toana are close enough to the U.S. to know 

5 Ute here well, 

Wane ting the facts of U.S. life, 

Testric not enough. Yet Congress severely 
tion SUSIA to the purveying of Informa- 
agence The organization is an “information 

y." By contrast, one of the major 
la a Propaganda arms is frankly 
3 Agitprop"—for agitation and propa- 
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Is there something inherently evil in pro- 
paganda, as so many Members of Congress 
apparently believe? Can information be pre- 
sented in such a way as to persuade others, 
without being immoral? The answer should 
be obvious in a nation of great politcians, 
great lawyers and great salesmen—people 
who can advocate a cause, a position or a pro- 
duct and win adherents. They don't merely 
purvey information; they ardently persuade. 
If the same Congressmen who limit the USIA 
were as restricted in their politicking, few of 
them would hold office, It is a temptation to 
suggest that that would be all to the good. 

It is the limitation to straight informa- 
tion purveying that has reduced much of our 
propaganda program to a defensive whisper. 
In some respects, others get too much infor- 
mation from the United States, information 
of a negative nature. Our news services pro- 
vide the world with a full dose of the sensa- 
tionalism that many U.S. newspapers thrive 
on, News of desegregationalist demonstra- 
tions may be read in proper perspective in 
the United States, but others may regard 
such news as proof that racism prevails in 
the United States. In such instances, the 
USIA often finds itself supplementing the 
news services with stories in Supreme Court 
decisions and background information on the 
communities where desegregation was ac- 
complished peacefully. 

Our openness and our freedoms are essen- 
tial elements of the concept we're trying to 
sell to the world. But that doesn’t mean we 
must abandon all the initiatives to the 
Communists. 

There are many things we can do that we 
haven't done. First, the budget of USIA 
should be increased considerably. For or- 
derly growth, Murrow suggests a series of 
increases of 25 percent a year for years to 
come. More money, of course, doesn't guar- 
antee better performance, but it will pro- 
vide succor to a starving agency that can 
point to some accomplishments despite its 
limitations. 

Most urgently needed, however, is a com- 
plete reevaluation of the USIA—its function, 
its approach, and its stature. There have 
been a number of minor analyses, and all 
have reached the same general conclusion: 
The propaganda effort should be consider- 
ably bigger, more aggressively persuasive, and 
our propaganda experts should have more of 
a voice in determining policy. 

The most common proposal is that some 
sort of superdepartment of international af- 
fairs be set up with divisions for political 
affairs (as now handled by the Department 
of State), for economic affairs (foreign aid), 
and for public affairs (propaganda). Like 
the divisions in the Defense Department, 
each would have its own secretary, 

The objective would be coordination of 
propaganda with other international activi- 
ties, One of the many lessons that can be 
learned from the Marshall plan, for example, 
is that the benefits of foreign aid can be con- 
siderably enhanced by an intensified infor- 
mation program. The Marshall program had 
its own propaganda units, with substantial 
funds, and their efforts are regarded as the 
most successful information program ever 
conducted by the United States. Yet no 
funds have been allocated to do a comparable 
job with the Alliance for Progress. 

Another suggestion is to set up a Freedom 
academy for training cold war specialists as 
military specialists are trained by West 
Point. Selected nationals from other coun- 
tries would be trained along with Americans. 
Through the years, the Communists have 
trained literally hundreds of: thousands of 
nationals from non-Communist countries in 
the science of agitation and propaganda. 
Much of the most effective Communist prop- 
aganda is purveyed by these trained na- 
tionals as loyal citizens. 

The United States doesn't even have a 
formal program for training its own propa- 
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ganda specialists. They more or less evolve 
through a haphazard process of osmosis. 
Most are former newsmen or educators. 
They are trained in the techniques of infor- 
mation, but not in the art of persuasion. 
In fact, many are horrified at the thought of 
using “Madison Avenue techniques.” 

“You can’t sell democracy like soap,” is 
a common rejoinder. Neither can you sell 
automobiles, insurance or Presidential can- 
didates like soap. But there are certain 
principles common to all forms of persuasion 
that are overlooked in our propaganda ef- 
forts. One is the simple principle of repeti- 
tion. For example, USIA is not repeatedly 
reminding the world—to the degree that 
persuaders would—that Castro’s Cuba is fal- 
tering economically, and that the Berlin wall 
was constructed to imprison East Germans. 

Persuasion by nature is aggressive and 
creative, Those are two qualities that do 
not characterize our propaganda program. 
Yet without those qualities, we can hardly 
count on results. 

With its prejudice against persuasion, 
USIA has not called upon the great com- 
mercial communicators for help. Yet the 
Nation's independent communicators could 
be a source of invaluable advice and sug- 
gestions. They know, for example, how to 
use research to determine not only what at- 
titudes people have but also how those at- 
titudes were formed and how they could be 
changed. (USIA’s research, budgeted at a 
meager $2 million, is rudimentary.) 

Our leading communicators don’t rely on 
just a straight exposition of facts when they 
set out to persuade. First they determine 
which facts, which abstract ideas, even which 
pictures, symbols, and colors, will involve 
people and convince them. 

In recent years, as international operations 
have taken more and more publishers, com- 
municators, and other businessmen into 
other countries, their awareness of the inade- 
quacies of our propaganda program has in- 
creased. Without question, they are ready to 
support a more intensive program and to 
render whatever help they can. 

It is first up to President Kennedy and the 
Congress to act. Our communications media 
could spur action by famillarizing the Amer- 
ican public with the massive shortcomings 
of our propaganda efforts. 

In Latin America, Africa, and Asia, the free 
world is precariously close to losing more 
nations to the Communists. We won't lose 
them because our State Department failed to 
establish diplomatic rapport with their gov- 
ernments or because our bountiful aid pro- 
grams are still not enough. We won't lose 
them in a shooting war. If we lose them, it 
will be because torrents of Communist propa- 
ganda will have sold a lie and our drops of 
information couldn't sell the truth. 

As New York’s Senator Jacos Javirs, one of 
the few Congressmen who are seriously con- 
cerned over the matter, recently said, “I 
strongly believe that our failure to supple- 
ment our military and economic offensive 
with a propaganda offensive represents one 
of the most crucial mistakes we can make in 
the death-or-life struggle with the Commu- 
nists.” 


A Comprehensive Plan for Pacific 
Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, for 
comprehensiveness and conciseness, I 
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have rarely seen a better program for 
Pacific coast fisheries than that submit- 
ted to Congress by the Alaska Fisher- 
man's Union through its consultant Mr. 
Milo Moore. This petition which might 
be called the Pacific coast comprehensive 
bill on particulars is worth close and de- 
tailed study. It should be widely dis- 
tributed to all of us who are concerned 
with the problems of our fisherman and 
it should afford the base upon which a 
good Federal fisheries policy may be con- 
structed. I know that I have been most 
impressed with it. 
The article follows: 
A Perrrion—U.S. FISHERIES 


The results of the unceasing efforts and 
struggle of American fishermen to provide 
their Nation’s needs in products of the sea 
the past 15 years are appalling, especially 
to those informed of fisheries. 

No other industry and the resource upon 
which it depends has had so many obstacles 
to overcome to maintain progress. 

It might be summarized that our inability 
to coordinate the human interests within the 
industry and activities of Federal and State 
agencies that manage fisheries have ham- 
pered in this field. This assumption 
is brone out by comparison of the more mod- 
ern offshore fishing craft and related facil- 
ities of other Nations, and the lack of con- 
fidence in our administration of fisheries, in- 
dicated by the demands of U.S. fishermen. 

The increasing amount of seafood imports 
finding their way to the U.S. consumers 
bares evidence that the Nation is becoming 
more dependent each year upon other na- 
tionals to supply our marine foods. 

The cries of our fishermen have failed to 
arouse public interest to provide advantages 
that would stabilize their position in the 
Nation's economy. In this regard, there ap- 
pears little chance for any marked changes 
for betterment of this phase of our economy 
until a completely new outlook and approach 
to fisheries management takes place within 
the Government, and a more realistic anal- 
ysis is made of what is required to conserve 
and improve the Nation's fisheries resources 
and to secure lost equality of American fish- 
ermen operating on the high seas. 

To accomplish basic necessities of the 
American fishing fleet and a more balanced 
position in our economic structure for U.S, 
fishermen, requires consideration first of the 
need to stabilize fair-trade practices in the 
sale and marketing of thelr products. It 
follows that our U.S. marketing and process- 
ing industry will likewise become stable in 
their trade, with conditions improved for the 
fishermen who supply them with products of 
the sea, 

NATIONAL LEGISLATION AND SUPPORT REQUIRED 
TO AID AND STRENTHEN U.S. FISHERIES 


1, Recommend passage of an act to be 
known as the Fisheries Pair Trades and 
Marketing Act of 1962. Amend existing 
Food Fish Imports Act to include or provide 
the following: All imported foreign-pro- 
duced food fish and shellfish, live, fresh, 
frozen, or in a semiprocessed state entering 
United States for distribution by direct sale 
or to be frozen, packaged, processed or re- 

for sale and distribution in the 
common market shall be sold by auction to 
first receivers giving the highest bona fide 
competitive bid through private or public 
fish exchanges. 

Notre.—The passage of this act will largely 
remove the competitive disadvantages now 
infilcted upon American fish producers by 
buyers who play foreign suppliers of fish 
products (im price juggling) to force re- 
stricted payments upon domestic producers 
and will provide more equitable distribution 
of fisheries products. It will help to prevent 
monopolistic market control. 
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This legislation will be opposed by import- 
ers, packers, and processors who now enjoy 
profits in trade discrimination with low- 
wage countries, competitive to the high 
wage standards and operational costs in the 
United States. 

This legislation will have the support of 
all U.S, fish producers whose products are 
sold on the common market with competi- 
tive imports, and of fishermen who at times 
have sacrificed value of their products, stand- 
ing by the docks with loaded vessels, while 
consigned tuna imports were given priority 
by U.S. processors. 

The means of public auction of fishery 
products is well established In many coun- 
tries where fair trade practices in the sale 
of fishery products are maintained. 

2. Recommendation to the President, De- 

partment of the Interior and the U.S. De- 
partment of State: That the United States’ 
interests at meetings of GATT be protected 
by a provision of trade agreements, stating 
that “imported competitive food fish items 
of contracting countries shall not exceed an 
amount in any one year in excess of 25 per- 
cent of a nation's total consumption of any 
one food fish item or product that can be 
produced by a nation’s own fishermen, and 
that this regulation be fixed upon compari- 
son of the previous year's production and 
consumption of such products.” 
. Nore: By the United States requesting in- 
ternational consideration of the above re- 
quirements at meetings of GATT, it is 
anticipated that all participating nations 
will agree to reserve 75 percent of their 
domestic market consumption as indicated 
for their own fish producers. 

8. Recommend to the President that he 
delegate a practical, informed man or a Com- 
mission to work with the U.S. State Depart- 
ment and with the Washington and Oregon 
Fish and Game departments to negotiate a 
new understanding or treaty with Pacific 
Northwest Indians, to provide order in the 
conservation and management of fish and 
game resources, as called for under the pro- 
visions of our National and State constitu- 
tions. 

Nore.—A new agreement between the 
United States and Indians is required to 
provide basic law to eliminate a serious dis- 
order among our people where unregulated 
Indian fisheries exist and where the States’ 
conservation programs for salmon have be- 
come ineffective. 

Programs can be worked out to advance 
the interests of Indian and ordinary citi- 
gens alike under proper regulations in man- 
agement, 

4. Recommend that the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives Fisheries Commit- 
tees employ informed fisheries men to ad- 
vise on matters of legislation and assist the 
conduct of hearings. 

5, Recommend that the U.S, Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of the Interior for- 
mulate and clearly outline U.S. policy and 
position on matters of international fisheries 
and for conservation of the Nation's food 
fish resources, 

6. Recommend that the Secretary of the 
Interior define and publish the cost, results, 
applied uses and benefits of the past 10 
years’ fisheries research programs, and to 
outline for public review the basic objec- 
tives of the sciences employed to assist the 
Nation’s fisheries. 

7. Recommend that the Secretary of the 
Interlor establish a practical program of ap- 
plied fish farming practices in cooperation 
with private industry and State fisheries 
agencies in principal food fishproducing areas 
of the United States, and that fish farms be 
established below hydroelectric dams where 
fish passage facilities have failed to provide 
security of the salmon runs, 

8. Recommend that permanent salmon 
sanctuaries be established by congressional 
act on remaining principal salmon-spawning 
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rivers of the Pacific to maintain the re- 
source. 

9. Recommend that the U.S. Secretary 
of State request information from Canada 
as to how this country and Canada can co- 
operate further to preserve and protect the 
common fisheries contiguous to the coastal 
areas of each country, and continue to main- 
tain the historic fisherles of each country. 

9a. Recommend official request be made 
by the U.S. State Department to Canada for 
joint ban on all net fishing for salmon west- 
ward of the Sail Rock-Beachy Head line in 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 

Nors.—This action is considered necessary 
to make possible conservation of distinct 
races of silver and pink salmon originating 
in specific streams of the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, Puget Sound and Gulf of Georgia areas, 
of common interest to both countries. 

10. Recommend redistribution and alloca- 
tion of Saltonstall-Kennedy funds to State 
fisheries agencies to assist programs of re- 
search, experimental fish farming, and ex- 
ploratory fishing in coastal seas. 

11. Recommend special allocation of funds 
by Congress for cataloging statistical, na- 
tural conditions and all phases of American 
fisheries, including international treaties 
and international aspects of fisheries. 

12. Recommend continuation of the at- 
celerated nationwide program to combat 
pollution of public waters. 

13. Recommend special action by Congress 
to grant Federal support for programs ad- 
vanced by the Pacific Coast Oyster Growers’ 
Association for experimental shellfish farm- 
ing, including worldwide search for new 
species of oysters and clams suited to Pacific 
waters, and for establishing methods of arti- 
ficial seed production that will help to pro- 
duce and reestablish oyster production in all 
suitable waters of the United States and 

ons. 

14. Recommend that consideration be giv- 
en by the Secretary of Interior to the selec- 
tion of practical, trained, and experienced 
men of the fisherles industry for appoint- 
ment to responsible positions in the U.S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Norr.—Under our present outlook on fish- 
erles management and methods for recruit- 
ment of Government personnel, there exists 
no means of employing practical, train 
men of industry to assist with fisheries man- 
agement. The voice of industry today 18 
seldom recognized by those who have at- 
tained a position to lead this phase of our 
national economy toward progress. Pro- 
posals of industry invariably end up as study 
programs within the Government, with no 
action taken to carry objectives. 

15. Recommend action by the Legislatures 
of Washington, Oregon, and California to 
prohibit all fishing for pilchards until rea- 
sonable rehabilitation of the stocks has 
established. Canada should be encour” 
to join in the complete protection of pil- 
chards. 

Note.—Seventeen years of research and 
over $9 million spent on study of ocean 
stocks of pilchards have failed to produce 
ways to strengthen this resource. Pilchard 
that once were abundant from Alaska to 
California haye been reduced to a fraction 
of the natural stocks that existed prior to 
1937. Pilchards are valuable as a forage 
for salmon, tuna, and other important 
species of foodfish, in addition to direct use 
as food and for the production of meal and 
oil. It appears, also, that the research pro- 
grams to study pilchards provide relief for 
only the researchers. The most that could 
be done to help the resource was to close 
down the fishery after complete collapse Of 
the pilchard stocks after 1940. 

18. Recommend that the United states 
through congressional action declare fishing 
for salmon on the high seas by the use t 
nets beyond the territorial 3-mile Um! 
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Where streams of origin of salmon are un- 
known, to be a wasteful and destructive prac- 
tice, and that the US. State Department be 

tructed to take such appropriate action 
us necesary to notify all participating nations 
to the 1958 Conference on the Law of the 
Sea, that under articles pertaining to con- 
servation of the living resources of the high 
eas, that United States requests full con- 
Sideration for participating nations’ adoption 
or this proposal. 

Nore.—It is doubtful that through re- 
Search and ocean studies of salmon resources, 
We shall ever find a manner or means of 
Segregating stocks of migrating salmon on 
the high seas. Research and practical ex- 
Derlence does indicate the possibility of de- 
Stroying entire races and stocks of salmon 

various rivers in an intensive ocean net 

ery, and that the harvest of the species 
at times and places where the same are im- 
Mature on the high seas is likewise a waste- 
ful practice. 

This action by Congress and the State 

Partment will point out the reality which 
Must be faced to conserve and protect this 
important resource. 

17, Recommend positive action to coordi- 
nate so far as possible Federal programing 
With responsible State fisheries agencies. 

Norr.—At present there is a decided in- 
Slination by the U.S. Bureau of Commercial 

erles and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
ice to bypass and override State agen- 
cles in planning and executing fisheries 
ams in areas where States are respon- 
Able. These acts often provide duplication 
of work and often the weakening of State 
Programing due to loss of men to better 
Paid positions created in Federal agencies. 

18. Recommend declaration by the Presi- 
dent of an act of Congress to declare con- 
Servation and propagation, rearing of food 

to be in the interest of civilian defense, 
Ald therefore making Government surplus 
SUpplies, materials, and equipment available 
to State conservation agencies and to pri- 
ne research agencies under contract with 
tate and Federal agencies. 

Norr.—tThe fisheries resources are in dire 
need of rehabilitation from neglect by both 

State and Federal Governments, Mil- 

in of dollars can be saved and progress 

the advancement of fisheries greatly ex- 

ted by diverting Government surplus 
*Upplies for this purpose. 

19. Recommend that seamen working 
pooard fishing vessels and other small work 
ai ats in which they hold an interest be 

lowed the traditional use of the facilities 
Of the U.S. Public Health Service Hospitals 

Same as other U.S. seamen, 


lrresponsibility of the Motion Picture 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Me rn BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
to € to call the attention of my colleagues 
fo A situation which I believe is a matter 
r action by the gentlemen Members. 
tipoak, therefore, not as a representa- 
el © of the people of the great and sover- 
En State of Georgia, but as an average 
mo €rican mother—yes, even a grand- 
ther, who was raised to believe in 

» the sanctity of marriage, and the 
Ponsibilities that come with it, and 
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the now supposedly old-fashioned prin- 
ciples of morality and fair play upon 
which this great Nation was founded. 

Throughout our glorious history the 
American woman, in spite of many hard- 
ships that often demanded all the cour- 
age she could muster, held fast to these 
same basic tenets and nurtured a nation 
that became the hope and envy of the 
world. It was not by sheer accident 
that she held its respect and admiration. 
Her reputation was above reproach. 
She was honored. American men would 
fight to protect that honor, The family 
was sacred, 

It is quite true that the chaos of the 
war years and the great technological 
advances of the postwar years did create 
a slight moral lag in some areas. I sup- 
pose a certain amount was inevitable. 
After all, Americans are only human be- 
ings. But, thanks to the efforts of many 
conscientious Americans, morality is 
once again on the upswing. It is the 
duty of each of us, particularly those in 
a position to influence great numbers to 
see that it continues to rise. It is the 
hope of not only America, but of the 
free world. 

In a position of the highest responsi- 
bility is the motion picture industry. 
Let us see how well it is fulfilling it. 

As an example, we can examine a few 
of the byproducts of the $30-million 
“Cleopatra” production currently being 
filmed in Rome under the shadow of the 
Vatican, a holy city. From some very 
familiar newspaper headlines, we get the 
following: “Sybil Off to London”; “Eddie 
Off to New York”; “Sybil Returns—De- 
mands Dick Choose”; “Burton Cooks 
Truces With Wife and Liz”; “Burt Kisses 
Wife, Dashes to Liz“; “Sybil Off to Lon- 
don”; “Liz: Pressures Burton To Get 
Free”; “Eddie: Vows Fight for Their 
Children”; “Burton: Wed Liz? It's All 
in Fun.” 

Other than the unanimous cries of 
outrage heard throughout the civilized 
world as a result of the actions behind 
these headlines, what are some of the 
uglier effects? 

First of all, from a humanitarian point 
of view we must consider the eight chil- 
dren of the principals. On his coast-to- 
coast broadcast of May 13, syndicated 
Columnist John David Griffin, of the 
New York Mirror and Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, in discussing the Rome sit- 
uation, which he submitted was not with- 
out its commercial applications, sadly 
pointed out that— 

While I don't give a tinkers damn about 
the hanky panky of their illustrious parents, 
I do think the lamentable spectacles we've 
seen made by the children of other scandal- 
ridden film figures, sets an ugly precedent 
for their futures. 


Secondly and unjustly, the prestige of 
the American woman abroad has been 
lowered. Newspaper and television edi- 
torials have testified to that. 

Thirdly, the damage accorded our 
goodwill abroad has been severe—we only 
have to point to the signs in Rome that 
say “Liz and Richard Go Home” and 
the demand of the Italian newspapers 
that these two people be declared per- 
sona non grata. 
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This is how the producers of “Cleo- 
patra” are fulfilling their obligations. 
Within the industry they are not alone, 
and among these are the same people 
who- cry out in eloquent indignation 
about the shames and injustices of the 
entire South. Among these are the same 
people who cry out in the name of human 
dignity. The same people who cry out 
for Godly charity. We are all too famil- 
iar with their numerous motion pictures 
exposing the shocking immoralities of a 
typical small southern town. Oh yes, the 
motion picture people are the first to 
claim a striking blow in the name of 
freedom and morality. But truth belies 
this claim. And I do not mean the so- 
called truth of box office—and box office 
is truth as far as the producers of “Cleo- 
patra” are concerned. 

The real truth of the matter is that 
the producers of “Cleopatra,” in their 
overzealous quest for box office exploita- 
tion have been derilict in their duty not 
only to the people, but.to God and coun- 
try as well. As for our people’s injury, 
I fear the least—for the American peo- 
ple are not as stupid or gullible as the 
motion picture industry would have us 
believe. But injury to God and country 
is something else. 

To make a mockery, for profit, out of 
that which is ordained by our Lord, is 
a blasphemy of the highest order. Once 
again, may I quote from the front page 
of a New York newspaper: 

“Wed Liz? No. It's all in fun“ — Burton. 

And the publicity has hard cash value, he 
also admitted. I mentioned that his agent 
is now asking $350,000 per picture for him, 
his former price was $50,000, based on his 
new public image as a great lover. He 
laughed. ‘Maybe I should give Elizabeth 10 
percent,” he joked. 


And to think Judas sold out for a mere 
30 pieces of silver. 

By allowing what has been termed, 
“the world’s most assiduously publicized 
piece of sexual vulgarity,” the producers 
have not only lowered the prestige of 
American womanhood abroad but in 
doing so have played into the hands 
of the Communist foe. Communists 
chuckle because the Roman spectacle 
seems to prove their thesis that capi- 
talists are unscrupulous, depraved, 
wanton, and decadent and that capital- 
ism breeds these undesirable traits. 
Logically, to them, it sows the seeds of 
its own destruction, thereby rendering 
communism the winner, 

While this view may not seem logical 
to the American mind, the problem must 
be viewed from that of the rest of the 
world—particularly the undeveloped 
nations on whom the United States has 
spent and continues to spend billions to 
win over. Thanks to our unscrupulous 
profiteers, the “ugly American” image 
gained a further boost. There cannot 
be any doubt that our foreign aid pro- 
gram has been directly affected by this 
revolting fiasco. 

I ask then that the Congress serve 
notice on both the free and enslaved 
world that the American people do not 
condone such behavior by their nationals 
and those under their responsibility— 
that American womanhood is not de- 
praved and wanton as depicted—that 
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marriage and the family are still sacred 
institutions in these United States. And 
that the producers apologize to the 
American public for this great insult 
and injury perpetrated upon it. For the 
producers to disclaim responsibility for 
the aforementioned would only add fur- 
ther insult to the injury of the people. 
Let this further serve as notice to the 
entire motion picture industry. 

I should particularly like to point out 
that although as Americans we wholly 

. believe in the freedoms so wisely guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, it must be 
recognized that those freedoms are not 
absolute. The freedom to enrich one’s 
coffers at the cost of public welfare, pub- 
lic decency, and national security is not 
included. However, it-is our right to os- 
tracize those who show no concern for 
either flag or people—particularly in- 
nocent children, or show no respect for 
either cherished institutions or God. It 
is my prayerful hope that at the proper 
time the American people will in the 
name of everything for which our glori- 
ous traditions stand make the proper de- 
cision. 

Furthermore, since it has been called 
to my attention that Miss Taylor has 
stated that she may never return to the 
United States, it is my hope that the 
Attorney General, in the name of Amer- 
ican womanhood, takes the measures 
necessary to determine whether or not 
both Miss Taylor and Mr. Burton are 
ineligible for reentry into the United 
States on the grounds of undesirability. 


Nation’s Press Continues To Urge Pas- 
sage of Philippine War Damage Re- 
habilitation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week on Tuesday, May 15, I included an 
initial group of editorials from leading 
American newspapers urging Congress to 
appropriate the funds necessary to pay 
off the Philippine war damage rehabili- 
tation claims. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include additional press comment on the 
issue, including editorials from the Mil- 
waukee Journal, New York Herald Trib- 
une, Washington Daily News, Christian 
Science Monitor, New York Times, and 
Washington Post. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, May 
16; 1962] 
FILIPINO’Ss Just COMPLAINT 

The pro-Ametican president of the Philip- 
pines, Diosado Macapagal, has canceled a 
state visit to the United States, He says he 
feels that this country doesn’t reciprocate 
his friendship. Basis for that belief lies in 
the refusal of the House of Representatives 
last week to approve payments of $73 million 
to some 86,000 Filipinos to settle damage 
claims growing out of World War II. 
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‘s irritation is understandable. 


the damages agreed upon. Presidents Tru- 
man, Eisenhower and Kennedy made pleas to 
get the matter settled. Congress has never 
done the job. 

When the measure came before Congress 
this year it seemed certain of passage. But 
a few Congressmen, obviously without know- 
ing the of the matter, called it a 
“handout” and succeeded in Killing the ap- 
propriation. 

Representative ZasLocxr (Democrat, Wis- 
consin), who has studied the matter thor- 
oughly, was shocked, as were others who 
understood the situation. Now, with Pres- 
ident Kennedy's blessing ZABLOCKI and sev- 
eral others are reintroducing an appropria- 
tion measure to pay the Filipinos what they 
have coming. 5 

We have arrived at fair settlements on all 
other matters with the Philippines, includ- 
ing that of military bases. Congress itself 
agreed as long as 16 years ago that damage 
claims were just. So let the United States 
pay its bills. To keep good friends one must 
treat them fairly. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 
15, 1962] 
DESPITE THE WRONG-HEADED House WE NEED 
THE PHILIPPINES 


“I feel that our people would never under- 
stand how, under the circumstances, at this 
time, I could go to the United States and 
dwell on the subject of good will,” sald 
Philippine President Diosado Macapagal, in 
explaining why he had postponed his visit to 
this country indefinitely, “At this present 
moment,” he added, “the word will sound 
empty.” 

Many Americans will be startled to learn 
that the closest friend America possesses in 
the Far East, the Philippine Republic, con- 
siders good will as between the two allies an 
empty word. Some will, with justice, be 
worried. For at this moment more than al- 
most any time in recent years, the United 
States needs friends in Asia and the ad- 
jacent Islands. The Lao crisis has made 
SEATO, the alliance of which the Philippines 
is a most vigorous member, of first im- 


ce. 

The trouble stems from an act of unusual 
wrongheadedness by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. After a tangled debate, the House 
turned down a bill authorizing $73 million 
as a final payment on the claims set up under 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946. 

There were varying degrees of validity in 
the arguments used against the bill. But 
none of them are any more than niggling in 
view of the central issue. To the Philip- 
pines, there is an enormous importance, go- 
ing far beyond the money involved in the 
Rehabilitation Act. 

To assist the Islands to recover from the 
terrible devastation of the war, Congress 

an act to indemnify certain classes 
of individuals and groups for war damages, 
providing that these claimants reinvested the 
money in the Philippines. The sum of $400 
million was suthorized. But the claims 
which were approved under the terms of the 
act exceeded the initial authorization by 
$73 million. 

There is no dispute about the validity of 
the claims, nor that they come within the 
framework of the 1946 act. The people of 
the Philippines regard the full payment as a 
moral obligation of the United States—and 
they are right. b 

It could be argued that the Philippines, 
having received in all some $1,650 million in 
economic and military aid from the United 
States in the last 17 years should not quib- 
ble about $73 million. But there is far more 
point in saying that the United States is 
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wrong, morally and politically, than to quib- 
ble about a debt of this kind. 

To offend the Philippines, needlessly and 
wantonly, when it is so necessary for the 
good will of all the Pacific free peoples to be 
much more than an empty word, is sheer 
folly. 

The administration has been trying to re- 
vive the defeated bill. It must be done, and 
the measure quickly passed. 


From the Washington Daily News, May 16. 
1962] 
CHANGED MINDS IN THE HOUSE 


It is quick good news that “more than a 
score” of the Congressmen who voted against 
the Philippine war damage claims bill, in an 
unfortunate moment last weck, have now 
changed their minds. 

This is the reassurance from Representa- 
tive CLEMENT ZaBLOcKI, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin, who sponsored the measure. Rep- 
resentative ZAaBLOCKI is chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee's Subcom 
mittee on the Far East. 

These erstwhile opponents of the bill— 
which would have settled $73 million worth 
of American I O U's long outstanding to the 
Filipinos—now regret their action, they told 
Representative Zamockxr. Further, they ex- 
pressed hope that they would have “an op- 
portunity to correct the record.” 

That is it precisely—the record must be 
corrected. For we can’t believe a majority 
of the House really favors such sorry treat- 
ment of the friendly people who are out 
strongest ally in the Pacific. 

Similar sentiment was expressed by Sens- 
tor HuBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, 88- 
sistant majority leader, who a com- 
panion measure in the Senate. But favor- 
able House action must come first, and it 
must come speedily if our sagging relations 
with the Philippines are not to deteriorate 
further. 

The newly introduced House bill inci- 
dentally carries an amendment requiring 
payments in excess of 25,000 pesos (about 
$6,500) be reinvested for economic rehabill- 
tation of the Philippines. This should dis- 
pose of any misgivings that some of the 
larger firms with sizable claims were getting 
an inexcusable “handout.” And it still bene- 
fits the thousands of small claimants con- 
cerned who have walted so long for the 
United States to make good on its word. 

Not the slightest justification now remains 
for opposing this legislation—so let's get on 
with it. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
17, 1962] 
DISCHARGE THE PHILIPPINE Dent 


After World War II the U.S. Congress en, 
acted the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
1946. It established a War Damage Com- 
mission and authorized $400 million for pay- 
ment of claims. The object was to d 
payment in full of losses up to $500 an 
payments up to 75 percent of awards above 
that figure. 

Representative Watrer H. Juno, then 3 
member of the Insular Affairs Committee 
recalls that no one then knew what the 
claims would total. The committee decided 
to ask for $400 million and come back for 
$100 million more if needed. As it turn 
out, this covered 52 %½ percent of the claims, 
leaving 2214 percent due under the 75 per- 
cent formula. 

For eeveral years various administrations 
have come back to Congress asking $73 mll- 
lion to discharge this implied obligation- 
Members of the House of Representatives 
who voted down this bill Iast week gave Per- 
suasive reasons for their opposition to it~ 
but none which would offset the impression, 
especially among Filipinos, that the United 
States was falling in a commitment to * 
Most loyal ally. 
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It is true that American aid to the Phil- 
ippines since the war has totaled $1,765 
Million; that only $550 million in repara- 
tions was collected from the Japanese, who 
invaded the islands; and that development 
Projects may at this time be more important 
to the Philippine economy than war dam- 
age restitution. 

Yet many of the thousands of corporate 
&nd Individual claimants already have made 
investments up to the 75 percent they ex- 
Pected to receive. If the money were given 
to the Philippine Government, it probably 
Would distribute it to the same claimants. 
And use of the money by them would surely 
benefit the economy of a republic which is 
& free world bastion in these days of Chi- 
Rese Communist threats to southeast Asia. 

Completion of payment of the Philippine 
war awards would be one of the best 
Proofs the United States could offer that it 
honors a moral responsibility. 


[From the New York Times, May 18, 1962] 
JUSTICE TO THE PHILIPPINES 

One of the saddest incidents in the post- 
War relationships of the United States and 
the Philippine Republic was the House re- 
jection last week by a vote of 201 to 171 
Sf $73 million worth of Philippines World 
War 11 claims. To Philippines Presi- 
dent Macapagal the vote seemed a slap in 
the face, and he decided to postpone indefi- 
nitely the state visit he had planned to 
this country. Vice President and Foreign 
Secretary Emmanuel Palaez made the bitter 
Comment that "the United States treats her 
friends more shabbily than those who are 
not with her.” 

Now the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
has taken steps to undo last week's action. 

bill had evidently not been adequately 

in committee or on the floor; and 

Certainly some of the blame for the whole 

Mess belongs to the House “leadership.” 

y Representatives must have voted 

against the bill on the grounds that most 

of the money would not go to help the 

Filipinos but would fall into the hands of 

rican-owned corporations which did not 
Need to be rehabilitated. 

The administration has now approved two 
important changes: first, to require recip- 
ients of payments to use them only for the 
economic benefit of the Filipinos; second, 
to stipulate that all payments be completed 
Within a year. Surely it is possible to see 
that this money is carefully and honestly 
Spent, and we believe President Macapagal's 

tration is eager to see this done. 


[From the Washington Post, May 18, 1962] 
ANGER IN MANILA 


President Macapagal’s decision to postpone 
trip to the United States suggests that 
embers of extreme nationalism are burn- 
ing in the Philippines and that the time 
to damp the flames is now. Filipinos rightly 
Complain that their country has been one 
Of America's stanchest Pacific allies and that 
the action of the House in rejecting the 

ppines war damage bill came close to 
& slap in the face, That the action was 
thoughtless is true, but that it was an 
expression of hostility to Manila is wholly 
erroneous, 

Steps are being taken in Congress to rectify 

a mistake involving $73 million but already 
costing this country far more in ill-feeling. 
There was insufficient awareness of how 
Filipinos felt about the war claims dispute. 
$73 million represents the final pay- 
Ment on an obligation that Congress under- 
k in 1946 in passing the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act. But now there can be no 

of ignorance on Capitol Hill. 

Tor their part, Mr. Macapagal’s country- 

Ought to temper their anger because 
Point has been made. Whatever mis- 
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understandings may exist, the cancellation 
of Mr. Macapagal's trip will not cure them. 
Both countries stand to gain by restoring the 
good win that has been traditional in FHI- 
pino-American relations. 


Schlesinger on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a column 
written by George E. Sokolsky on one of 
the most important issues of our time: 

ScHLESINGER ON COMMUNISM 
(By George Sokolsky) 

The Kennedy administration represents 
the thought processes of a generation which 
may be referred to as post-World War II. To 
this generation, the Great Depression is not 
an experience, but history. Its sociological 
consequences are fairly measurable by now. 

One of the philosophers of this post-World 
War II generation is Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
a Harvard professor whose knowledge of 
American history is extensive and whose 
works have brought to him many friends and 
enemies. He is currently one of President 
Kennedy's principal advisers. 

He has written an article for the Saturday 
Evening Post entitled “The Failure of World 
Communism.” It is not only an unusually 
profound statement of the case but discloses, 
in no small measure, the thinking of the 
Kennedy administration, 

The New Deal was a violent social change, 
attempting by one swoop to overcome three 
centuries of economic and social habit in 
this country. It moved fast and with un- 
needed roughness. It was not socialistic, 
but it lost an understanding of the processes 
and goals of capitalism. 

The Eisenhower administration was a 
standstill concept of government. 

The Kennedy administration has adopted 
& moderate course, an avoidance of extremes. 
It has accepted the ills which it has in- 
herited as. involving unavoidable tasks but 
it fears absolute commitments which imperil 
national existence. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., finds that the 
Soviet Government has betrayed the ideal- 
ism of the Communist movement. As a 
historian, he must know that this is not 


-unusual because the relationship between 


thought and action is remote. 

Schlesinger holds that world communism 
has been a failure. 

He says: “Marx rested his case for the in- 
evitability of Communist triumph on the 
theory that capitalism contained the seeds 
of its own destruction. He argued that the 
capitalist economy generated inexorable 
inner tendencies—‘contradictions’"—which 
would infallibly bring about its downfall. 
One inexorable tendency was the increas- 
ing wealth of the rich and the increasing 
poverty of the poor. Another was the in- 
creasing frequency and severity of economic 
crisis. Together these tendencies would in- 
fallibly carry society to a point of revolu- 
tionary ‘ripeness’ when the proletariat would 
rise in its wrath, overthrow the possessing 
classes and install a classless society. Marx 
saw no way of denying this process, because 
that capitalist state could never be any- 
thing but the executive committee of the 
capitalist class. 
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“This was Marx's fatal error. The capital- 
ist state in developed societies, far from be- 
ing the helpless instrument of the possessing 
class, has become the means by which other 
groups in society have redressed the balance 
of social power * * * the liberal democratic 
State has accomplished two things in par- 
ticular. It has brought about a redistribu- 
tion of wealth which has defeated Marx's 
prediction of progressive immiserization, and 
it has brought about an economic stabiliza- 
tion which has defeated Marx's prediction of 
ever-worsening economic crisis. What the 
democratic parties of the developed nations 
have done, in short, has been to use the 
state to force capitalism to do what both the 
Classical capitalists and the Marxists 
declared was impossible: To control the 
business cycle and to reapportion income in 
favor of those whom Jackson called the 
‘humble members of society.“ 

I cannot here quote the whole of 
Schlesinger'’s article but I must say that it 
is an invaluable index to the ideals of the 
Kennedy administration. 


On One Hand This, On Other— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22,1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following New York 
Mirror column by Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 
Inconsistency is characteristic of the 
Kennedy administration. On one hand, 
he has strengthened our military estab- 
lishment in Berlin, and on the other 
sought permanent contact with the Rus- 
sians in an almost frantic effort to “get 
along with them.” Ultimately, J.F.K. 


. will have to choose between playing to 


win and piecemeal surrender. Merely 
trying to call the game off is no good. 

The article follows: 

On Ont Hann Tats, ON OTHEr— 

Inconsistency is characteristic of the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

The President said in his inaugural ad- 
dress that he would go to any lengths to sup- 
port freedom, would “support any friend” 
and would never “negotiate out of fear,” 

Now we are told (by Tris Coffin in the Bul- 
letin of the Atomic Scientists) that the 
President feels that the prevention of war is 
“the one great job of any world leader” be- 
side which all else is by comparison insig- 
nificant. 

Even while I write, the administration is 
compelling Premier Boun Oum of Laos, a 
tried ally, to accept a secondary position In a 
coalition cabinet that includes Communists 
and anti-American neutrals. Boun Oum 
is—or was—our friend. Where is Kennedy's 
support? 

Not long ago our President, In an expan- 
sive mood at a press conference, admitted 
that he was trying to neutralize Laos out 
of fear the Russians would “escalate the 
war" and had done nothing about the Ber- 
lin wall because of superior Russian military 
forces in the area. 

So there should be no surprise that this 
administration has, on the one hand, 
strengthened our military establishment, 
and, on the other sought permanent contact 
with the Russians in an almost frantic effort 
to “get along with them.” 
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Under Secretary of State George W. Ball 
apparently sees no inconsistency in our 
policies. He replied to Senator “Scoop” 
Jacxson’s argument that the United States 
should not rely upon the United Nations by 
retorting that the United States sees no 
reason to choose between NATO, for in- 
stance, and the United Nations since both 
can be instruments, of U.S. foreign policy. 

So they can in theory. JACKSON (like this 
writer) is not convinced that the present 
United Nations can serve American interests 
in practice. 

Here is the catch. The vast majority of 
mankind backs J.F.K. in his struggle for 
freedom and peace. Argument starts over 
the means. Many of us think that the chief 
obstacle is communism’s drive to take over 
the world. We believe that this drive will 
stop only when it meets a stone wall. 

If this is true, then the current policy of 
simultaneously talking tough and eagerly 
seeking reconciliation seems bound to fail. 
Uitimately, J.F.K. will have to choose be- 
tween playing to win and piecemeal sur- 
render. Merely trying to call the game off 


is no good. 


Philippine War Damage Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
regrettable the bill to clear off U.S. 
obligations on account of World War 
II damage in the Philippines failed 
to pass this body. It is hoped that al- 
ternative legislation will soon be before 
us so this matter can be disposed of 
with fairness and justice to our brave 
friend and ally, our sister Republic of 
the Philippines. 


The following editorial appeared re- 


cently in the Enterprise newspapers of 
southern California, commenting upon 
this issue: 

Do We TAKE OUR FRIENDS FOR GRANTED? 


President Macapagal of the Philippine Re- 
public has, with great dignity, proposed 
cancelling his intended visit to Washington 
and, in our opinion, with justification. 

In view of the present shabby treatment 
toward our staunch and true friends in the 
Second World War, we are in complete sym- 
pathy with their displeasure at our failure 
to recognize our obligation. 

Our country coddles, pampers and tole- 
rates nations whose friendship to us is based 
purely on our handouts, and choose to ignore 

the need of our proven unselfish friends and 
allies of the Philippine Republic. 

Last year, when your publisher visited the 
Philippines and talked with people in all 
walks of life, he became increasingly aware 
that there is a deep hurt, rather than anger, 
among them, at our country’s peacetime at- 
titude, 

Why are millions of dollars poured into 
the yawning mouths of nations whose 
friendship is at best questionable, not only 
in the Orlent, but in other parts of the 
world as well, while we turn our backs to 
our Philippine brothers who proved so gal- 
lant, loyal and dedicated when the chips 
were down. 
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Armed Forces Week Observance at Ta- 
maqua, Pa., Highlighted by Colorful 
Parade and Veterans Rally, May 16, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
Armed Forces Week, May 14 to May 19, 
was observed in a fitting manner by vet- 
erans organizations in Tamaqua, Pa. 
The churches of all denominations 
opened the week with evening prayer 
services May 14 for the protection of all 
members of the Armed Forces. 

The week’s celebration reached a cli- 
max with an Armed Forces dinner 
Wednesday, May 16, followed by a color- 
ful parade of which my colleague, Hon. 
Ivor D. Fenton, Representative of the 
12th Congressional District, was grand 
marshal. Mr. John Melley headed the 
Armed Forces Week committee, and he 
and his associates deserve great credit 
for the success achieved. 

Following the parade on May 16 a vet- 
erans rally was held at the Pennsylvania 
National Guard Armory at 9 p.m. at 


‘which time it was my privilege to deliver 


the following address: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH Dis- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ARMED 
Forces WEEK OBSERVANCE AT TAMAQUA, 
Pa., ON May 16, 1962 


It is a pleasure to have a part in your 
celebration of Armed Forces Week, by par- 
ticipating in the interesting events of to- 
day's program. 

I wish to congratulate the officers and 
members of VFW Post No. 1091 of Tamaqua 
for sponsoring this weeklong celebration and 
for the fine success achieved. 

I am pleased to learn of the splendid co- 
operation rendered Post No. 1091 by Tama- 
qua Barracks No, 2591, Veterans of World 
War I, United States of America, Inc., and 
other veterans’ organizations in the Tama- 
qua area, 

The spirit of cooperation manifested by 
the local veteran population is proof of the 
fact that in peace, as in war, the veteran is 
always ready to serve the Nation, whether 
it is on farflung battlefronts or taking an 
active part in the community programs that 
proclaim love of God and country, and re- 
spect for the dignity of mankind. 

Therefore, I salute the members of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A., the American 
Legion, the Disabled American Veterans, and 
the Spanish-American War Veterans, all of 
whom are interested in Tamaqua's appropri- 
ate observance of Armed Forces Week. 

One of the highlights of today’s program 

that proved interesting and nostalgic was the 
presentation by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of a flag carried through France in 
1918 by the 103d Engineers, 28th Division, 
AEF, 
This is a noble gesture and signifies the 
enduring link that binds in comradeship 
America’s veterans regardless of the war in 
which they fought. 
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May 22 

I am pleased to learn that there are 
present here at this time members of the 
Society of the 28th Division to whom I ex- 
tend greetings. 

All of us have deep pride in the fact that 
we are privileged to call Pennsylvania our 
home State and that it is regarded as one of 
the most important and most beautiful in 
the Nation, 

We are reminded that 300 years ago the 
great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania con- 
sisted of millions of acres of virgin timber, 
roving bands of Indians, large herds of buf- 
falo and deer, millions of flocks of turkeys, 
vicious packs of wolves, wildcats, beaver, 
just about every form of wildlife native to 
America. 

The early settlers, with a courage almost 
unparalleled in history, moved westward 
with each passing year, facing the danger of 
Indian attacks, starvation, and disease. 

They possessed an indomitable will and 
a determination to make a new home on the 
frontier of what was to become the greatest 
civilization in the history of mankind, 

Their only protection was a musket, com- 
monsense, initiative, courage, and aboye all, 
an abiding faith in Almighty God. 

Each succeding generation of Pennsylvan- 
ians has faced new types of challenges from 
the Indian wars of the 1700's to the war for 
Independence in the American Revolution, 
the invasion of Confederate forces in the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and 
the sacrifices of the sons and daughters of 
Pennsylvania in the three wars of our gen- 
eration. 

In 1945 the atom bomb exploded over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 

At some future date historians may well 
point to this event as the beginning of a new 
era in the history of our world. 

Today, mark you, no nation, no town, no 
village, no acre of the world, is safe from 
destruction by a determined enemy. 

The former protection of vast oceans on 
both sides of our continent has now become 
the almost impenetrable camouflage for 
missilebearing submarines and the atmos- 
phere above us can become the avenues of 
missile attacks bearing atomic and hydrogen 
warheads that have the capability of destroy- 
ing all of mankind. 

For the first time in the history of civiliza- 
tion man has developed the capacity to bring 
about world destruction. 

No generation until now has been faced 
with a challenge of this magnitude. 

National defense, indeed world peace, now 
takes on a significance unparalleled in his- 
tory. 

Thus every American citizen must have 
a vital concern in our national defense. 

And every American citizen is entitled to 
be fully informed of the status of our na- 
tional defense, for not only is our way of 
life, our system of free enterprise, and our 
institutions, at stake, but indeed the very 
existence of our Nation and the survival of 
our people. 

As a senior member of the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services for the past 15 years 
and as a member of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I have spent 
& considerable amount of time studying the 
problems of national security. 

I have seen our Department of Defense 
created, organized, and reorganized. 

After serving in World War I, when we 
became involved in World War II I found 
myself a part of our armed services when 
they became the finest fighting machine in 
the history of the world, with a force of 
nearly 12 million men and women. 

After World War II I also watched that 
same military machine dwindle in size to 
the point where aggression on the part of 
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3 was almost at our invita- 
In 1950 we had reduced our armed strength 
to approximately 114 million. 
At that point the Communists invaded 
South Korea. 
We responded with men, money, and lives. 
We again bullt up our Armed Forces to 
meet this threat and when that war termi- 
Rated in an uneasy truce we again reduced 
the size of our farces. 
This reduction continued until the Berlin 
Crisis occurred last August. 
So again we responded to this Communist- 
inspired crisis by building up our Armed 
es, Only this time it became necessary 
extend enlistments involuntarily and 
Order more than 150,000 Reservists to active 
Guty in a manner which left much to be 


Our military reaction is always at the 
beck and call of the Soviet Union. 

They invariably make the first move and 
We respond. 

We have developed amazing new tech- 
niques of warfare. We have produced fan- 

tic weapons. We continue to modernize 
dur Armed Forces. But we have not yet 
learned how to plan for the inevitable crises 
that occur from time to time. 
Pele haye not learned how to take the initi- 

ve, 


Had we maintained an armed force in the 
regular establishment of sufficient size in 
1961 it would not have been necessary to 
disrupt the lives of thousands of reservists. 

Had we possessed an intelligent plan for 
the recall of these reservists last August the 
Frave errors that were committed then could 
have been ayoided. 

I sincerely hope that we have now learned 
dur lesson, for a second time, and that this 
nae e we will profit by the mistakes of the 

st, 

I am hopeful, but I am not convinced, 
that we will put these lessons to good use. 

National security is our most expensive 
necessity. 

There are no short cuts to survival, 

Our greatest single defense agninst attack 
is to maintain an armed force of sufficient 
Size to prevent anyone from initiating an 
attack in the first place. 

I do not wish to give the impression that 

y we are powerless, for that would be 
absolutely incorrect. 

In fact we now have tremendous strength 
in landbased missiles; we have missilebear- 
ing submarines; we have carriers and ships 
At sea; we have ready forces in the Marine 

capable of fighting in a matter of 
hours; we have aircraft of the Strategic Air 
on an alert basis; and we have an 

Army of 16 divisions. 

Our NATO allies continue to improve their 
armed forces, 

But national defense, unfortunately, in- 
Yolves a constantly changing technology. 

We cannot afford to be second in any 
aspect of our national security. 

We have made great strides forward in 
the development of the intercontinental bal- 
Ustics missiles with many in place and others 
being constructed, the Polaris submarine— 
Of which there are now 8 at sea, and 33 
More on the way—is undoubtedly the most 
Yaluable weapon in our arsenal. 

In addition we are developing solid pro- 
Pellants to be used in the Minuteman mis- 
sile which eventually will give us a tre- 
mendous land-based missile power. 

But at the same time we cannot afford 
the luxury of concentrating our defenses 
in one type of warfare. 

We must be ready to fight any type of 
war. Above all we must be versatile. 

But the key to every weapons system, the 
key to every missile, the key to every ship, 
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every submarine, every gun, every piece of- 
equipment, is the man in uniform who 
stands ready to use that equipment in the 
defense of our Nation. 

The greatest weapon we possess today is 
the moral fiber, the patriotism, the cour- 
age, the determination, the intelligence, the 
good commonsense, and the loyalty of the 
men and women who make up our Armed 
Forces, 

We set aside Armed Forces Day to pay 
tribute to these men and women, but oft- 
times we are prone to praise them today 
and condemn them tomorrow. 

Certainly our Armed Forces make mis- 
takes, but the things they do right, and the 
things they do well, far outwelgh the rela- 
tively small mistakes that are made. 

If I could be granted one wish on this 
day I would wish that the fine sounding 
phrases that will be sung throughout the 
Nation with regard to our Armed Forces 
would be continued the day after Armed 
Forces Day, and the days after that. 

But the challenge that faces America is 
not limited to that of military aggression. 

Today we face other challenges that must 
be met and solved if we are to continue as 
a free nation. x 

We have a national debt in excess of $300 
billion, The interest charge on that debt 
alone far exceeds the entire budget for the 
annual cost of the Federal Government any 
one year in the decade following World 
War I. 

To make matters worse, the outflow of 
gold from the United States is dangerously 
high 


From the standpoint of foreign trade the 
Common Market, now moving into high gear 
in Europe, poses an economic challenge to 
America, 

We made possible that European Common 
Market through the Marshall plan, the 
Mutual Security Act, the Greek-Turkish 
loan, and all of the other aid programs that 
were paid for by American citizens. 

In plain words, we have restored the econ- 
omy of Europe and the free world and now 
the competition that we created for the 
preservation of the free world could well 
bring about economic disaster in America. 

Therefore, wise leadership is needed today 
more so than ever before in our history. 

The manner in which we meet these chal- 
lenges may well determine whether you and 
I will continue to live in a iand where free 
enterprise and personal initiative are the 
keystone of our success. 

But the challenge to the economy of our 
Nation through the European Common Mar- 
ket is only a part of the troubles that face 


us. 

The Monroe Doctrine, for practical pur- 
poses, is dead. 

In 1823 this Nation proclaimed as its na- 
tional policy our determination to resist the 
extension into this hemisphere of a despotic 
political system. 

Yet communism thrives in Cuba, but 90 
miles from the coast of Florida, and we ap- 
pear helpless to resist in the eyes of the 
world. 

We have committed ourselves to the 
United Nations because it is the only inter- 
national organization where debate and 
words are a substitute for guns and bullets. 

Fifty nations formed that organization in 
1945. Today 104 nations comprise the 
United Nations, more than double the num- 
ber since its origin. 

We must realize that one day in the years 
ahead we may be outvoted by this interna- 
tional organization, and if this happens it 
may well be due to the fact that we have 
espoused the cause of small nations and the 
theory of self-determination. 

It would be wise for us to remember that 
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the Communists have learned their lessons 
from Roman history. They have learned the 
theory of divide and conquer, 

Each new small nation that comes into 
existence in the world today brings to the 
United Nations its problems, its needs, and 
its demands. 

And somewhere along the line we must 
reappraise the philosophy of supporting 
every new nation that appears on the scene. 

Many of these nations, and some of the 
old ones, profess to be neutrals. 

I say to you that in a world divided into 
two antagonistic philosophies there can be 
no neutrals. 

And we should make it clear to those 
who accept our aid that they must be for 
us, and with us, or announce thelr sub- 
servience to communism, 

Certainly no one can look at a world map 
today and not be acutely aware of the fact 
that we live from one keg of gunpowder to 
the next—Laos, Berlin, the Congo, Goa, 
Korea, South Vietnam, Algiers, Israel, Syria, 
China, Taipei—to name but a few of the 
places in the world where a shot could be 
fired that might well reverberate around 
the world. 

Yes, my friends, the early settlers of 
Pennsylvania faced the problems of their 
day with fortitude and determination, 
But if ever there was need to emulate those 
courageous men and women of yesteryear it 
is now. 

We have men and women in our Armed 
Forces today who stand ready to meet every 
military challenge that confronts us. But 
all of us, each and every one of us, must be 
ready to meet the challenge of economic and 
military survival. 

And we won't do it by reducing our pro- 
duction, working shorter hours, seeking 
greater luxuries or to use a timeworn ex- 
pression, “Let George do our worrying for 
us.” 


Frankly speaking, our way of life is 
threatened. 

Now is the time when every American 
must stand ready to exert his every effort 
in the defense of freedom and in the preser- 
vation of the American way of life. 

Today, as we pay tribute to the members 
of our Armed Forces, let us remember that 
today every citizen must be a soldier in the 
cause of freedom. 

We are challenged on every front, military, 
economic, and political. How we respond to 
these challenges now will determine whether 
we survive as a nation. 

The courage, the initiative, the good com- 
monsense, the will and the faith that 
enabled our forefathers to build this, the 
greatest Nation in the world, must undergo 
a rebirth in this Nation. 

We must respond to these challenges as we 
always have in the past. 

I believe Americans want courageous 
leadership and stand ready to back those 
who advocate this kind of leadership. 

In short, it is evident that in meeting the 
grim challenge to the American way of life 
we know not what storm or tempest the 
cloudes of the future may bring to threaten 
the existence of this glorious Republic. 

Nevertheless, I am firmly convinced that 
we Americans can rest assured that no 
matter how dark future clouds may lower, or 
how high the angry waves surge with foam- 
beaten crests, as the ship of state ploughs 
onward seeking a haven of contentment and 
prosperity, when the keeper of the watch 
cries out across the troubled waters and the 
stirred heayens, “Watchman, what of the 
night?” 

The answer will come back in clear tones, 
ringing with full appreciation of the bless- 
ings of ÜUberty and freedom, “All's well 
all's well—American blood ts on guard.” 
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Labor’s Indirect Aggression on 
Kennedy’s Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
James Reston in the New York Times of 
May 2, which points out that labor 
unions are not paying attention to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s noninflationary pattern 
for contract negotiations, 

Since we know how direct, vocal, and 
outraged Mr. Kennedy became when the 
steel industry attempted to adjust its 
prices to its costs, it is to be wondered 
if Mr. Kennedy will make the same de- 
nunciation, use the same ruthless tactics, 
and exercise the same ironclad demands 
that this inflationary wage rise be re- 
scinded. 4 

The uncompromising declarations of 
the steel situation should, in the interest 
of the national economy, apply equally 
to another segment of the business world, 
the wage element, which can be every bit 
as inflationary as prices. 

It appears that Mr. Reston is attempt- 
ing to beg off the administration, imply- 
ing that the situation is really out of its 
hands. I am sure that with the ingenu- 
ity, the pressures, the tools available, 
such as the FBI, that a dedicated and 
sincere administration can whip a few 
construction unions into line—if it wants 
to 


Mr, Reston’s article follows: 
WASHINGTON—LABOR’S INDIRECT AGGRESSION 
ON KENNEDY’S PoLicy 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, May 1.—Don't tell Roger 
Blough, but the construction workers of 
America are nibbling President Kennedy's 
wage-price line to shreds. 

Not so long ago, the 9,000 electrical con- 
struction workers in New York City got a 
new contract over the protests of the admin- 
istration: 5 hours a day at $4.96 an hour and 
a sixth at time-and-a-half or $7.44. This is 
$161.20 for a 30-hour week. 

Last night the construction unions of San 
Francisco and northern California came to 
the end of their contract and demanded in- 
creases totaling $1.15 over a 3-year period: 
60 cents an hour raise in wages, 25 cents in 
pension benefits, 25 cents vacation, and 5 
cents health and welfare. The employers 
offered 30 cents total increase over the 3-year 
period, which is much nearer the adminis- 
tration’s noninflationary wage guideline. 

Yet the administration, which used all its 
power to get Big Steel to rescind its $6-a-ton 
price rise only a few days ago, is virtually 
powerless to counter the demands of the con- 
struction workers. 

DECENTRALIZED POWER 

Tronically, the problem is not industry- 
wide , which George Romney of 
Detroit wants to prohibit, but precisely the 
opposite: the chaotic power of autonomous 
local unions. There are about 2,500,000 con- 
struction workers, most of whom are repre- 
sented by 13 international unions, but the 
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decisive negotiating power lies, not with the 
13, but with 11,500 locals. 

Each local is an autonomous unit, which 
demands whatever the traffic will bear in its 
own area. Last year some construction con- 
tracts were within the administration’s non- 
inflationary wage guidelines, but some were 
far above, and in general the construction 
wage increases last year were considerably 
higher than in the manufacturing industry. 

In the Big Steel price crisis, the adminis- 
tration could and did threaten legal action 
under the antitrust laws. It could and did 
put pressure on the comparatively small 
number of steel companies not to follow 
United States Steel's price hike. And it could 
and did use the Government's purchasing 
power to transfer orders from United States 
Steel to companies that had not raised steel 
prices. 

No such power exists to deal with the con- 
struction workers. They are not covered by 
antitrust legislation. They are not in the 
hands of a few but of thousands of labor 
union leaders, and the Government cannot 
transfer its vast construction orders as it 
transferred its steel orders. 

In fact, under the Davis-Bacon Act, the 
Government is required to pay whatever 
wages the unions manage to negotiate in 
each community. And the Government has 
not been able to deal effectively with re- 
strictive membership practices in the con- 
struction unions, which Umit the supply of 
construction workers often on racial grounds, 

In dealing with Big Steel, President Ken- 
nedy was grappling with easily identifiable 
giants, but in dealing with the construction 
unions he is up to his oxters in midgets. 
One is open battle, the other indirect aggres- 
sion, but both affect the President’s overall 
price-wage policy, and a piecemeal defeat by 
the construction workers in city after city 
is obviously a political and economic embar- 
rassment. 

THE BROKEN BARRIER 


The administration's test of a noninfla- 
tionary wage increase is that it should not 
be greater than the increase in productivity 
per man-hour in the over-all economy. For 
the total private economy in the postwar 
period, the growth rate in output per man- 
hour has been about 3 percent per year, 

However, construction wages increased last 
year by 4 percent, by 4.1 in 1960, by 4.9 in 
1959, by 4.5 in 1958, and by 5.2 in 1957. 

In the first quarter of this year the figure 
was 3.8, but the majority of the big construc- 
tion contracts have still to be concluded, and 
the trend as indicated in the San Francisco 
negotiations is clearly upward. 

Even before the steel crisis the administra- 
tion was worried about this problem. Mem- 
bers of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers met in Washington in March and 
explained the economic situation as they 
saw it, but there is little evidence that this 
had any effect on the local union leaders. 

Accordingly, the enthusiasm here over the 
success of the administration’s efforts in the 
steel crisis has now turned to anxiety over 
the problem of holding the wage line. There 
is a serious possibility of a west coast mari- 
time strike at the end of June when the Taft- 
Hartley 80-day cooling-off period ends. The 
railroads have already appealed to the Presi- 
dent to hold the anti-inflationary price line 
in that field. The alr-space industry con- 
tracts start running out on May 27, at Aero- 
jet and a few days later at North American, 
and Douglas, and the chamber of commerce 
delegates, meeting here, are demanding from 
the President a policy of consistency. 

It is a hard political problem for the ad- 
ministration, and the hardest part of it is 
that the officials concerned, pair in 
the construction field, don't kħow what they 
can do about it. 
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Around the World by Robert Morris— 
The Pattern Is Everywhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an item entitled “Around the 
World,” by Robert Morris, former coun- 
sel to the Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee and now president of the Univer- 
sity of Dallas. This article points up the 
dangers to the free world of the coalition 
governments which our State Depart- 
ment is creating as well as the dangers 
posed by the so-called neutral countries. 

It would be no more dangerous to neu- 
tralize the police force of Chicago or 
Los Angeles than it is to neutralize na- 
tions so that they cannot resist Commu- 
nist aggression. ` 

The item follows: 

AROUND THE Wonko BY ROBERT MORRIS—THE 
PATTERN Is EVERYWHERE 


Khrushchev's official policy is peaceful 
coexistence. By his own words this is an 
“intensification” of the world struggle on 
his part while inducing everyone else to 
“peacefully coexist.” Accordingly, the whole 
Soviet apparatus, while moving without com- 
promise toward world Sovietization, is en- 
couraging neutralism wherever It can outside 
its own sphere. 

Last week Acting U.N. Secretary U Thant 
neatly dovetailed this grand design by calling 
for more neutralization in the world. (U. 
Thant consistently equates the United 
States, the repository of freedom and liberty, 
with the slavery that prevails in the Soviet 
empire,) 

U Thant said: “Neutralization of certain 
areas seems to be a welcome trend in inter- 
national negotiations. * * * The importance 
of neutralization does not lie solely in the 
creation of buffer states, valuable though 
that is, Neutralization is a form of ter- 
ritorial disarmament, a partial dismantling 
of the great military machines, destructive 
powers of which have now become so terrify- 
ing. Each act of neutralization, therefore, is 
a kind of pilot project of the comprehensive 
disarmament that alone can rid the world of 
fear and suspicion.” 

This clearly puts in focus the role of the 
U.N. under U Thant. The high purpose of 
the U.N. Charter of promoting “fundamental 
freedoms for all” is just a hollow echo today- 
There is no effort to extend these funda- 
mental freedoms” to the Soviet orbit, In- 
stead we find this concerted effort to 
dissolve resistance to the extension of Soviet 
power by the encouragement of neutraliza- 
tion. 

Under neutralism it is impossible to 
generate resistance to implacable com- 
munism. The whole atmosphere of 3 
neutralized country is conducive to Soviet 
uncompromising purpose. 

A gage of the success of Khrushehev's 
“peaceful coexistence” campaign is to be 
found in the fact that not only is U Thant 
conforming nicely to its framework but s0 
is our State Department in many ways. 

In Laos this week, the Communists broke 
their word once again and attacked the re- 
sistance forces to communism, this time the 
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forces of General Nosavan. Instead of stand- 
ing up for those resisting Soviet expansion, 
Our State Department is literally forcing 
their neutralization. We are consistently 
withholding aid to the anti-Communists un- 
til they accept a Communist Minister of 
Defense and Minister of Interior. This is 


Worse than neutralization, it is forced sub-. 


Mission to communism because these cabinet 
Posts control the external and internal poli- 
cles of the country. 

Our disarmament program is the epitome 
of this neutralizing policy. The one force 
in the world that can best resist Soviet pur- 
Pose is the military, political, and economic 
establishment of the United States. We are, 
by our stand at Geneva, offering to dis- 
Mantle this magnificent structure of ours 
and turn our military might and our sover- 
eignty over to—you guessed it—the neutrals 
Tho would hold the balance of power in the 
- U.N. peace force. 

Notice, too, how this posture of ours fits 
into the of U Thant. This man who 
Would be a world ruler, if our disarmament 
Plan succeeds, said in the same speech, that 
United Nations members must give up “the 
Concept of the absolute sovereign state“ if 
the U.N. is “to grow into a really effective 
instrument for maintaining the rule of law.“ 

We are said to take a “firm stand on Ber- 
lin.” Nevertheless, it became apparent this 
Week that we tried to apply this same policy 
there but met resistance from Chancellor 
Adenauer. In 1945 the Soviets guaranteed 
to the Western Powers access rights to Ber- 
lin. Apparently we offered to give these up 
last week to an international body in which 
the Western Powers would be a minority and 
Which would be dominated by—yes, the neu- 
trais. (Following the script, the Soviets, of 
Course, would have to give up nothing in re- 
turn.) Not only would this be a surrender 
Of access rights to the neutrals but another 
important buildup for the neutralization 
that U Thant talks about and which is the 
Cornerstone of Khrushchev's “peaceful co- 
existence.” - 


Like spring this underlying policy of ours 
1s bursting out all over. 


Dictatorship Complex Should Arouse 
; Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following column by 
David Lawrence which appeared in the 
San Diego Union on April 19. Mr. 
Lawrence cites an editorial by the Wall 
Street Journal which listed the develop- 
Ments in the steel episode and wonders 

and when the conservatives in Con- 
Bress will wake up in time to fight 
against the “dictatorship complex” 
Which seems to have seized the Kennedy 
administration. 

Darm LAWRENCE Sars: DICTATORSHIP COM- 
PLEX SHOULD AROUSE CONGRESS 

Maybe the conservatives in Congress in 

both political parties will wake up in due 
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time and put up s fight against the dicta- 
torship complex that seems to have seized the 
Kennedy administration. For the way the 
steel dispute was almost entirely neglected 
last week by those who customarily criticize 
the arbitrary use of power by government 
is disquieting to the many people who still 
believe in a government of laws and a written 
Constitution, 

Congress has a duty to expose usurpation 
of power when it develops anywhere in this 
country. It has a right to investigate the 
facts. Will it now summon all the Cabinet 
Secretaries and their assistancts to find out 
what did happen in the 72 hours between 
the time the United States Steel Corp. an- 
nounced a price increase and the time the 
same company capitulated, as its competi- 
tors were subjected to pressure and intimida- 
tion unparalleled m American history? 

If the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment should order its officials to take the 
fifth amendment and to refuse to give the 
information on the ground that it is privi- 
leged, this in itself would be significant. 
Meanwhile, this will not stop the press from 
finding out the facts and telling them to 
the American people. 

The whole situation is best described in a 
Wall Street Journal editorial on Monday of 
this week, which said in part: “In a long 
life not without its share of amazement, we 
never saw anything like it. 

“On Tuesday one of the country's steel 
companies announced it was going to try to 
get more money for its product. And 
promptly all hell busted loose 

“The President of the United States went 
Into what can only be described as a tirade, 
Not only had the company changed its 
list without consulting him but it had also 
set a price which, in his opinion, was ‘wholly 
unjustified.’ With a long preamble in which 
he rang in the Berlin crisis, the soldiers 
killed the other day in Vietnam, the wives 
and mothers separated from their husbands 
by the reserve callup—all of which he cast 
at the feet of these ‘irresponsible’ steel offi- 
cials—he wound up by crying that these 
men had shown their ‘utter contempt’ for 
the welfare of the country. 


“The response in Washington was instan- 
taneous. The Justice Department, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the congressional 
inquisitors all leaped to arms, 

“Then came the night riders. At 3 a.m. 
Thursday a reporter for the Associated Press 
was awakened by Government agents unable 
to wait even for regular office hours in their 
driven haste to find out what testimony he 
could give about the criminal conduct of 
these steel officials. At 5 a.m. it was the 
turn of our own reporter in Philadelphia. 
At 6:30 am. the scene was repeated in 
Wilmington, Del., for a reporter on the Eve- 
ning Journal. All this on orders from the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

“By mid-Thursday morning the United 
States Steel Corp. had been subpennaed for 
all documents bearing on the crime and had 
learned that a Federa] grand jury would 
move swiftly to see what laws had been vio- 
lated by asking three-tenths of a cent a 
pound more for a piece of steel. 

“In such a climate it was not at all sur- 
prising what the mailed fist could do. All 
day Friday steel company offices were awash 
with Government agents, while the threats 
of punishment were mingled with promises 
of reward for doing the ruler's bidding. It 
is a technique of government not unknown 
elsewhere in the world, and it is a combina- 
tion almost Irresistible. So by Friday night 
Mr. Kennedy had his victory.” 
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Profit Squeeze on Business Poses 
a Worrisome Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego Eve- 
ning Tribune. The economic picture ap- 
pears quite bright if we look at only 
isolated segments of the American econ- 
omy. But profits are essential to the 
functioning of our enterprise economy. 
Something must be done. 

The editorial follows: 

PROFITT SQUEEZE ON BUSINESS Posts A 

WORRISOME PROBLEM 


If we look at only isolated segments of 
the American economy today the picture ap- 
pears quite bright, 

Prices are relatively stable. That's good, 
particularly from the consumer standpoint. 

After-tax corporate profits rose to $23 
billion last year, edging slightly above the 
1960 level, and are likeley to push on to a 
new high this year. This should be good 
news for stockholders and managers. 

But that doesn't mean that corporations 
are doing unusually well. 

Those stable prices form one side of a 
pincer, with rising costs on the other. 
Profits are in the middle. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. reports that 
profits for 1961 were less than those for 1959, 
or even 1956. They just equaled 1955 profits, 
and were barely above earnings in 1950 when 
the economy was 45 percent smaller than it 
is today. 

Furthermore, profit margins—profits as a 
percentage of sales—are far below those 
earned in the earlier postwar years. 

“From 5 percent of sales during the years 
1946-50," says McGraw-Hill, “profits dropped 
to 3.6 percent during 1951-55. They slid 
to 3.2 percent for the period 1956-60. And 
last year they were down to 3.1 percent.” 

These are averages for all corporations. 
Some companies make more than the aver- 
age. But that also means that some firms 
make no profit at all. 

Ups and downs are normal in a business. 
So are such movements within whole indus- 
tries. If this were only the case now, there 
would be little cause for public and official 
concern. 

But when the profit trend of business 
generally looks sickly, then there is need 
for concern, for profits are essential to the 
functioning of our enterprise economy. 

Profits are the inducements to savers to 
put their money into economic activity use- 
ful to the whole community, and to encour- 
age businessmen to research new products 
and production techniques. 

Profits retained by a business are the sin- 
gle most important source of growth capital. 

Profits are the guideposts that tell man- 
agement whether it is doing a good job or 
a bad job, and to channel resources into 
making things people want and will buy. 

When profit margins dwindle, as they 
have been doing, profits cannot perform 
these functions and our economy suffers, 

It no longer is feasible to continually 
raise prices to offeet cost increases and there- 
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by protect the profit margin. Intense com- 
petition has ruled that out. 

Business has to look elsewhere for relief. 

Congress could help, as it considers tax 
legislation, by remembering that a prosper- 
ous business community ts essential to the 
preservation of freedom. The present tax 
load doesn’t work toward this end. 

Labor leaders at the bargaining tables 
might reflect that profitmakers, too, are 
worthy of their hire. 


Life Begins at 80 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


or Mawar 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month a great American marked the 
80th anniversary of his birth. On this 
occasion President John F. Kennedy ex- 
pressed in a personal letter America’s 
appreciation to Henry J. Kaiser for the 
industrialist’s contributions to America: 

The most constructive character of your 
life and work, coupled with your warm un- 
derstanding of the human problems of the 
men and women who worked under you, earn 
you our gratitude as you pass this milestone. 


As I also recall the many good deeds 
Mr. Kaiser has accomplished for the 
benefit of our society, I am reminded of 
the concluding remarks of President 
Kennedy in his inaugural address: 

With a good conscience our only sure re- 
ward, with history the final judge of our 
deeds, let us go forth to lead the land we 
love, asking His blessing and His help, but 
knowing that here on earth God's work must 
truly be our own. 


For the better part of his 80 years, Mr. 
Kaiser has shouldered the responsibili- 
ties of leadership in helping to make 
America, and indeed, the world, a better 
place in which to live. I have no doubt 
that the journal of history will remind 
the world of the accomplishments of my 
good friend and fellow American, Henry 
J. Kaiser. 


On the eve of his birthday, Mr. Kaiser 
reminded his associates of the reason for 
the success of the Kaiser companies: 

Every undertaking that we've tackled was 
entered upon because we saw unfulfilled 
needs of people. There is an almost Irresisti- 
ble force in giving.of ourselves for the needs 
of others. 


The Honolulu Star-Bulletin honored 
the industrialist on his birthday by pub- 
lishing an editorial which recognizes 
some of his efforts. I ask unanimous 
consent to place this editorial into the 
RECORD: 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, May 9, 
1962] 
Lire BEGINS AT 80 

Only one figure in Hawaiian history—or 
mythology—can lay claim to more prodigious 
feats than Henry J. Kaiser. That was Maui, 
the demigod, who slowed down the sun so 
that his mother’s tapa could dry, and all but 
succeeded in uniting the islands of Maui 
and Hawalli, 
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We don’t expect Henry Kaiser to tow Maui 
to Hawaii but it wouldn't surprise anyone 
if he were to announce that his next project 
is a series of bridges connecting the islands 
of the Hawaiian Archipelago. Out of just 
such dreams is the Kaiser story made. 

And on his 80th birthday anniversary to- 
day, he shows no signs of slowing down, The 
cobbler's son who quit school at 13 to take 
a $1,.50-a-week job in a dry goods store, then 
went into the photographic business and 
finally migrated West to get into construc- 
tion and earn enough money to claim a 
bride, presides today over a global empire of 
steel, aluminum, cement, construction, mo- 
tors, and allied ventures worth at least $2 
billion. 

In the less than 10 years his money has 
been at work in Hawali, Henry Kaiser has 
transformed the west end of Waikiki, made 
Kaiser pink a household word, made poodles 
and catamarans popular, locked horns with 
the Dillinghams,.introduced color television, 
stimulated the State into undertaking the 
Ala Moana “magic island" project, estab- 
lished a modern hospital against an almost 
united front of opposing doctors, built an 
estate for himself on the slopes of Koko Head 
and is now engaged in transforming the 
whole Koko Head area into Hawaii-Kal. 

This is the man who formed the six com- 
panies to build the Hoover and other great 
dams of the West. This is the man who 
turned out a third of America’s World War 
II fleet of Liberty ships, one every 10 days, 
although he had been in a shipyard only 
once before he started building them. 

His formula for success? First, know your- 
self and decide what you want most of all 
to make out of your life. Second, use the 
great powers that you can tap through faith 
in God and the hidden energies of your soul 
and subconscious mind. Third, love people 
and serve them. Fourth, work. 


What King-Anderson Bill Would 
and Wouldn’t Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 
Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 


+ Congress is faced with the problem of 


how best to provide medical care for 
our elderly citizens and with the role the 
Federal Government should play in pro- 
viding such care. There are few per- 
sons who will deny this is a growing 
problem, for the over-65 age group is 
increasing at a rate of 1,000 a day. 

One approach to the problem is the 
King-Anderson bill which the Congress 
possibly will consider this year. As with 
any major piece of legislation, I believe 
this bill should receive careful study and 
that all arguments, both pro and con, 
should be given close scrutiny. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bellingham, Wash., 
Herald on May 15, 1962, contained an 
editorial which, I believe, takes an ob- 
jective view of this proposed legislation. 
Therefore, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include this editorial in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT KING-ANDERSON BILL WOULD AND 

Wovutnn’r Do 

The full weight of the administration 

steamroller is about to be thrown behind 
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the King-Anderson medicare bill. A series 
of rallies is scheduled across the Nation this 
weekend and the President is going on net- 
work television to preach the gospel of & 
bright new future for everybody, free of 
medical expense. 

Locally, a medical society spokesman cit- 
ing doctors’ objections to the social security 
approach is attacked on behalf of 16 mil- 
lion oldsters who have paid social security 
for the past 25 years. 

Well, we've paid social security taxes for 
most of that time, too, and expect to go on 
paying them for another 23 years, but we 
have never felt that this relieved us from 
all responsibility for taking care of our per- 
sonal affairs. 

We don't know the perfect answer to the 
problem of expensive illness. The present 
Kerr-Mills law has some unattractive angles, 
too, but it seems to be doing a job in the 
States where it is being utilized. 

King-Anderson appeals to many who think 
of it as a something-for-nothing gimmick 
that somehow would solve their medical 
problems through the kindness of the Fed- 
eral Government. It would do no such 
thing. It would pay some of the hospital 
expenses of some of the people—those 65 
years old who are on social security. The 
well-to-do right along with the rest of us. 

It would not pay a dime of anybody's doc- 
tor bill. 

True, it would be something for nothing 
for some persons—those retired, or soon to 
be, under social security. But if they don’t 
pay, someone else must. Under the provi- 
sions of the plan as presently constituted, 
each wage earner would have an additional 
$28 a year deducted from his pay, and his 
employer also would pay that much more 
for each of his workers. By 1968, the addi- 
tional amount would rise to $32. A young 
man of 22 would pay more than $1,300 
extra into social security, through payroll 
deduction, by the time he retired, without 
having recelved a penny benefits. 

Worse yet, actuarial studies indicate that 
even this sum is inadequate and that by 
1968 the employee and employer each would 
have to pungle up $284 a year instead of the 
$254 envisioned. (The current rate is $150, 
but it will rise to $222 by 1968 under pres- 
ent law.) 

But that would be under a proposal which, 
as we said, would pay no medical costs and 
only some of the hospital bills. How long 
would it be before the same pressures push- 
ing for passage of this act would demand ex- 
panding services which would skyrocket the 
social security tax? 

In all candor, this writer does not see the 
present King-Anderson bill as necessarily 
socialized medicine. We would think the 
doctor-patient relationship could still be pre- 
served. But we fear the foot in the door 
which would be a vital step along the way to 
Government control. As costs soar, how 
long would it be before a future adminis- 
tration demanded of a future Congress tight 
controls to try to keep the system solvent? 
What then? 

Certainly no one wants old people to g9 
without medical care or become indigent be- 
cause of illness, But private insurance cov- 
erage is growing, old-age assistance pro- 
grams cover 2% million welfare recipients 
under community, State and Federal pro- 
grams, and the new medical assistance for 
the aged provision under Kerr-Mills is now 
operating to help those who, though not on 
public assistance, cannot meet medical bills. 

It is not better to perfect programs which 
maintain some individual initiative and bear 
some relationship as to assistance and need, 
payments and benefits? However attrac- 
tively gift-wrapped the King-Anderson pack- 
age is, it strikes us as a vast Pandora's box 
full of problems which threaten financial 
chaos, political irresponsibility and perhaps 
in the long run the end of freedom of choice 
for both practitioner and patient. 


1962 
Let Us Get Government Out of Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, farm 
programs have been under fire by re- 
Sponsible individuals and organizations 
fora considerable number of years. No 
Workable program has ever been ad- 
vanced. Each succeeding program be- 
in more costly and certainly ridicu- 


A year ago the feed-grain program 
Was presented as the cure-all for sur- 
Pluses in that field and all admit it did 
reduce surpluses, but at what cost? The 
answer is more than $3 per bushel. 

The Estes case is just one more exam- 
ble where the rich get richer and the 
poor receive nothing. It again points up 
the fact that in any program as large 
as this it becomes impossible to admin- 
ister it properly and then a fertile field 
for corruption develops. 

The original concept of the function 
of the Department of Agriculture was to 
Conduct research and through various 
&gencies, disseminate the information 
Obtained. Progressive farmers welcomed 
that information, put it into practical 
Use and prospered. That same group to- 
day want nothing as much as to have 

Department return to its original 
function, eliminate subsidies, let the 
farmer, who knows far more than those 
who attempt to dictate to him, operate 

own business. 

It has been said an efficiency expert 
is a person smart enough to tell you how 
to run your business but too smart to 
Start one of his own. Most farm dicta- 

today would starve if they attempt- 
€d to put their theories into practice. 

The following editorial from the Phil- 
&delphia (Pa.) Inquirer is factual and 
deserves consideration. 

FARM BILL AND Estes SCANDAL 

President Kennedy is conducting & vigor- 
Ous campaign to round up congressional 
Votes for his controversial farm bill, which 
comes up for debate in the Senate Monday 
amid mounting scandal in high levels of the 
Administration concerning the Billie Sol 


case. 
The President claims, as he emphasized at 
his latest news conference, that failure to 
act the administration farm bill would 
Cost American taxpayers additional billions 
Of dollars for Government purchase and 
Storage of crops. 
Main features of the bill are tighter Gov- 
ent controls over both the production 
and the marketing of wheat and livestock 
feed grains. This, it seems to us, would not 
be a solution to the farm-surplus problem 
t a perpetuation of it. Enactment of the 
would put Uncle Sam deeper into the 
Costly and sometimes sordid business of farm 
Subsidy and surplus storage. 

A better approach to the problem, in our 
View, woula be to gradually reduce Govern- 
2 subsidies and restore to the American 

some measure of freedom and inde- 
Pendence, If a greater degree of control 
Over crop production and marketing were 
Biven to farmers, the subsidies and the sur- 
Pluses would diminish. It is the subsidies, 
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handed out under a system of artificial price 
supports, that cause the surpluses. 

The Kennedy farm bill offers a meaning- 
less sop to advocates of more freedom by 
making ratification of stiffer crop controls 
subject to approval by vote of the farmers. 
But the farmers would have no choice, 
really, because the Government reserves the 
right to dump its surpluses on the market 
if the farmers reject controls. This would 
ruin them. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
inappropriate time for the Kennedy admin- 
istration to seek deeper entrenchment of 
the subsidy system. The Estes case, despite 
the very unwise efforts of Agriculture Secre- 
tary Freeman to minimize its Importance, 
is symptomatic of much that is fundament- 
ally wrong with the subsidy and storage 
approach to the farm problem. 

Estes’ manipulations, as revealed to date, 
underscore at least four polnts that should 
have a significant bearing on the fate of the 
Kennedy farm bill: 

First, the big farm operators who don't 
need Government subsidy get most of It; 

Second, fraud and corruption are invited 
by the magnitude of the subsidy handout 
and lax supervision; 

Third, dispensing juicy subsidies and stor- 
age contracts is tied closely to politics and 
this may be the maln reason why politicians 
are reluctant to reduce subsidies; 

Fourth, not only Estes but a lot of other 
bigtime operators have a vested interest in 
perpetuating crop surpluses for personal 
profit. 


The Inquirer would like to see Congress 
not only conduct a full investigation of the 
Estes case but go a big step further, We 
believe that Congrees should eliminate pro- 
visions in the administration farm bill that 
would perpetuate the subsidy-surplus sys- 
tem and enact instead a constructive piece 
of legislation to emancipate overcontrolled 
farmers and overburdened taxpayers. 


Some of My Best Friends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, a fa- 
mous columnist whose column is en- 
titled “Walter Winchell of New York,” 
which is syndicated throughout the 
United States, has written some singu- 
larly interesting anecdotes culled from 
the current best selling book “Some of 
My Best Friends,” relating to discrimi- 
nation practiced against not only Ameri- 
cans of Jewish descent but also against 
Negroes and others. 

So that this situation may be brought 
to the attentiori of the American people 
in the hope that it will have a salutary 
effect, I submit it for the RECORD: 

Somer or My Best FRIENDS 
(By Walter Winchell) 

The late Mr. Broadway,” George M. Co- 
han, enjoyed telling it to intimates in the 
long ago, and we've never wearied of re- 
peating it. Probably because it scored such 
a perfect point people don't believe it actu- 
ally happened. Needing a vacation the 
famed song-and-dance man phoned a Sara- 
toga resort for accommodations. The man- 
ager wanted assurances that Cohan was a 
Christian. The “Yankee Doodler" replied: 
“Forget it. We both are mistaken. You 
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thought I was Jewish and I thought you 
were a gentleman.” 

Thus, a few decades ago, Mr. Co-han (not 
Cohen) picked an argument which now cli- 
maxes with the arrival of a sizzling new 
book, “Some of My Best Friends.“ The ex- 
clting tome Is the result of 5 years of micro- 
scopic research into the bigoted behavior 
patterns of too many thoughtless citizens. 

The authors of “Some of My Best Friends” 
üre reminded of this one for their next edi- 
tion, It is similar to the above anecdote. 
Our hero, who was born in the Bronx, or 
was it Brooklyn? got weary driving and 
paused to sleep it off at a swank motel. 
After he registered the clerk said: “I beg 
your pardon, Please don't blame me, I just 
work here, but this place is restricted. No 
Jews, you know.“ 

“What makes you think I'm Jewish?” 

“Well, your name for one thing, and you 
look like one.” n 

“But I'm not Jewish. I'm a Quaker.” 

“All right, say me something in Quaker.” 

To which the all-of-a-sudden Quaker 
barked: “Nutz to thee.” 

Readers will be startled to learn that only 
a stone's throw from the big town is a 
mile square village which has never (but 
never] permitted a Jew to buy property 
or a house there. It is called Bronxville, 
where one of the dwellers is pro-Jewish Jack 


Punxville is a short 15 miles north of 
George M. Cohan's beloved Times Square. 
Another 15 miles (as the Nazi eagle flies) 
takes you into Greenwich, Conn., where 
bigots rule a racist roost. The new book 
exposes the sordid story of real estate brok- 
ers plotting to bar minorities from buying 
homes in Greenwich. The damning evi- 
dence: a letter signed by a broker ordering 
salesmen not only to shun Jews but to ask 
p ve buyers: “Are you Christian or 
Catholic?” 

(His eminence, Cardinal Spellman, please 
note.) 

The new book's devastating documenta- 
tion is draining the blueblood out of some 
very red faces—from banking biggies to in- 
surance execs. For example: The authors 
expose the religious prejudice concealed be- 
hind the doubletalk of the Merchants Club 
of New York. 

(We've inspected their how-to-get by- 
laws.) 

This stuffed-shirt hangout filed sworn 
statements with the Federal Government 
claiming to be a business club and therefore 
entitled to special tax benefits. The club 
took an oath that men in the textile field 
had to be members if they wanted to suc- 
ceed in the industry and the Government 
allowed the claim. But in setting up its 
admission rules the outfit insisted it was 
only a private social gathering place for the 
members—who are not allowed to invite 
Jews to eat lunch within its sacred walls. 

(Aside to the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue: Please take a closer look at the taxes 
the Merchants Club doesn't pay.) 

The stupidity of the West Side Tennis 
Club, of Forest Hills, N.Y., in denying mem- 
bership to Ralph Bunche's son (because he 
is a Negro) is laid bare for all to see, But 
the authors don't lose their sensayuma.“ 
They point out that in the West Side Tennis 
Club's book of rules, love is a word used only 
to keep score. > 

The authors expose secret codes used by 
some employment agencies to discriminate 
against minority-group Americans: Recom- 
mended by Redbook means Negroes are not 
wanted; no O's, no Sp’s, and C means no 
orlentals, no Mexican-Americans, and Cau- 
casians only; must play saxophone indicates 
Jews should not bother to apply; U.S. citizen 
is another way of saying no Puerto Ricans, 
who, of course, are US. citizens. 

The book spares no guilty citizen, big or 
small. It reveals the whole sickening story . 
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of Grosse Pointe, Mich., where every family 
must get by a Nazi-type screening system be- 
fore it is allowed to buy a house in the fash- 
ionable area. Passing grades for the racial 
test are on a sliding scale. The right peo- 
ple need 55 points to pass; southern Euro- 
peans need a mark of 75; Jews, 85; Negroes 
and orientals have no passing grade—they 
automatically fail. (Grosse injustice.) 

After spotlighting a handful of profes- 
sional hoodlums (who own homes in the re- 
stricted suburb) the writers quote from the 
affidavit of a rejected applicant: “I was told 
* * * that I could not buy or even look at 
a house in Grosse Pointe because I was Jew- 
ish and could not qualify * * * First of all, 
I am half Jewish and my wife is not Jewish 
at all. I was told—that she qualified and 
could move to Grosse Pointe. I forgot to 
ask them about my 2-year-old son. We are 
all native-born citizens, ight complexioned 
and without accent. My wife is a scholar- 
ship alumna of Cranbrook Academy. The 
half lineage which is not Jewish in myself 
is from my mother. She is a Braxton. She's 
a direct descendant of Carter Braxton who 
signed the Declaration of Independence. I 
was raised in Detroit and am a cum laude 
graduate of Wayne University. I am the 
inventor of the artificial electrical heart and 
have contributed this invention without re- 
compense to the community. I am a mem- 
ber of Sigma Xi, the national honorary re- 
search society. I am the author of many 
scientific articles in medicine and am hon- 
ored to be the recipient of four national 
medical awards. I am instructor at Wayne 
State University College of Medicine for 
which I accept no salary.” 

But the most devastating comment about 
the Grosse Pointe bigotry came from Rey, A. 
Johnson, a Congregational minister, who 
sermonized; Jesus Christ would have failed 
the test, for Christ would have been obliged 
to answer ‘carpenter and itinerant preacher’ 
to the question on occupation. To the 
query on friends, he would have had to re- 
spond ‘mostly Jews, some Greeks, and sin- 
ners.“ ” 

B. R. Epstein and A. Foster who penned 
the opus sum up polite prejudice with this 
zinger: “When Jews are thought of as friends, 
like all other people they appreciate it, but 
when they are thought of as Jewish friends, 
they know better.” 

The news about Syndicutie-Pie Inez Robb 
getting tossed out of her hotel (because of 
anti-Birch cracks), makes “Some of My Best 
Friends” timely. It reminds: There's a fas- 
cinating account of how a well-known busi- 
nessman got his reservation canceled by 
the Camelback Inn (Scottsdale, Ariz.) be- 
cause he refused to answer their question 
about his religion. The hotel was misled by 
the man's Jewish sounding name. He is a 
follower of the Great Teacher, Jesus Christ, 


Scientific Education of America’s Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recorp, the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered last Friday, May 18, 
1962, at the 156th annual convention 
of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York at the Statler-Hilton Hotel 
in New York. My subject of discussion 
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was the need for expanding scientific 

education of our youth. The address was 

as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
or New YORK, To THE MEDICAL SOCIETY oF 
THE STATE or New YORK, 156TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, May 18, 1962 


Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, I feel privileged to be here with you at 
the annual meeting of your eminent society. 

It is my good friend, Dr. Constantine Gen- 
erales, who is responsible for my presence 
here today. I appreciate his good intentions. 

It was suggested that I speak to you about 
our space programs. As a ranking member 
of the House Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics, I am well aware of the growing 
interest in what we are doing in space ex- 
ploration, especially since the epic flight of 
Col. John Glenn. Space is adventure. Space 
is glamour. Space is the new physical fron- 
tier that has captured the imaginations of 
people everywhere. 

I could speak to you about space medicine 
and the research programs that will help 
make it possible for men to go to the moon 
and beyond. As physicians, I am sure it 
would be an absorbing subject for you. I 
feel, however, that I could add little to what 
you already know on the subject. 

In connection with space medicine, I want 
to come back for a moment to Dr. Gener- 
ales—particularly to a very interesting 
thought which he recently projected. Dr. 
Generales warned that we should not over- 
look the possibility that some time in the 
future an astronaut might bring back a new 
virus from outer space which could prove 
dangerous to humanity. A virus of this 
kind, which is unknown to medical science, 
could present a grave and serious problem. 
This is a field which I should like to see 
the medical profession pursue, for it Is here 
that you could render a great service to man- 
kind. If necessary, I am certain that our 
Government would back you to the fullest 
extent. But let me turn to my subject. 

I want to talk to you instead about a sub- 
ject that is fundamental progress in 
every aspect of human endeavor. I refer to 
the education of our young people who are 
to meet the rising demands of our society 
for professional competence. This is a basic 
necessity, if we are to achieve our national 
objectives. 

The problem of professional education of 
our youth is highlighted by the need to 
maintain our dynamic rate of progress in 
social and economic development that has 
produced the unprecedentedly high stand- 
ard of living in this country which is the 
envy of the world. 

You have heard people describe this era 
as the space age, or the atomic age, or the 
age of communications. What is really 
meant by those catchwords? Man has ex- 
perienced many eras—for example, the Ren- 
aissance, the age of great explorations—that 
have been characterized by vast surges of 
human effort to reach goals that man could 
not even envision before. 

We, too, are caught up in a worldwide 
surge of peoples driving hard to achieve their 
personal or national aspirations in today’s 
world of science and technology. The in- 
credible growth of industrial output in recent 
years, made possible by the translation of 
scientific discovery into applied technology, 
has created social problems of such complex- 
ity that hold within them the possible des- 
truction of civilization as we know it. 

In the struggle to cope with the social 
eruptions occurring in every quarter of the 
globe, the nations of the Western World are 
confronted with the problem of insuring the 
survival of Western society by converting the 
results of scientific research and develop- 
ment into powerful instruments of defense 
and International influence. 

In hard, simple terms, it means that the 
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organization of our national energies for de- 
fense and international influence is direct- 
ed against the arch-enemy of freedom in 
the world today—the Soviet Union. It be- 
came evident some years ago that Russia 
could attain military and economy superior- 
ity over the United States only through tech- 
nological progress. This would provide the 
means by which all other nations, one by one, 
could be brought under the domination of 
Moscow. It could be done by increasing sig- 
nificantly the number of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians available to the Soviet econ- 
omy. 

Following World War II, the scientific-edu- 
cational programs of the U.S.S.R. received 
such emphasis that Russia is today produc- 
ing two or three times as many scientists, 
engineers, and technicians as we are. In 
1959, of the total graduates from Soviet 
institutions of higher learning, 57 percent 
took degrees in science, engineering, and ap- 
plied sciences. Only 24 percent of our grad- 
uates took degrees in these flelds. We grad- 
uate presently about 90,000 science and en- 
gineering students; the Soviet Union, about 
190,000. 

There is no doubt that the U.S.S.R. intends 
to accelerate this educational effort, making 
it unquestionably clear that its objective is 
to dominate the world by military strength 
created through scientific research, develop- 
ment, and technology. 

A recent report of the National Science 
Foundation revealed the interesting fact that 
the average schooling of the Russian people 
is about 4 years—compared to 11 years in 
the United States. This is because in the 
Soviet Union only 7 percent of the students 
are permitted to advance to higher institu- 
tions, contrasted with 12 percent of our 
youngsters who have the means available 
and elect to do so. 

Although the total number of graduates 
in the United States is about double the 
Russian total, the Soviet Union has a larger 
number of professionals in scientific and en- 
gineering fields. Its rate of growth in these 
fields is more than triple that of the United 
States. All available information supports 
an estimate that the U.S.S.R, will be pro- 
ducing professional graduates at the rate 
of 250,000 a year before the end of this 
decade. à 

To give you some idea of the rates of 
growth in these fields in the two countries, 
let's take a look at the United States, In 
1959 we had 1,096,300 scientists and engineers 
employed in our whole civilian economy. By 
1970, it is estimated we will need 2,032,000 
people in these highly developed fields. This 
is an increase of about 85 percent, or 936,000 
graduates over the 11-year period (1959-70)— 
which means we must have an average of 
85,000 graduates every year. 

While college registration last year in- 
creased by 12.4 percent over the previous 
year, the truth of the matter is that the 
number of freshmen enrolling in science and 
engineering actually decreased. The per- 
centage of science and engineering majors in 
the total enrollment is, therefore, getting 
smaller and the rate of growth needed to 
produce the scientists and engineers for our 
economy during the next decade is simply 
not occurring. 

Thus, you can clearly perceive the nature 
of the challenge that ts facing this Nation 
in the years to come. It is useless to ration- 
alize that Soviet standards of professional 
competence are lower than ours. Their tech- 
nological achievements of recent years have 
discredited any such ostrichlike thinking on 
our part. The thousands of papers pub- 
lished in Soviet professional journals attest 
conclusively to their sclentific competence. 

The Russian professional may be more 
narrowly trained than ours. His personal 
development is probably more restricted. 
But we will delude ourselves if we conclude 
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than such an environment makes the Soviet 
Scientist less capable than his American 
Counterpart. 

Make no mistakes about it. The Soviet 
educational system is producing profession- 
Ally trained scientists and engineers whose 
every effort will be directed toward further- 
ing the national aims and the ideological ob- 
Jectives of the Soviet Union. 

Contrast this with our system. We are free 
from all Government limitations in the selec- 
tion of a career. Our graduates must find 
their own place within the framework of our 
economy. Individual talents, whether in the 
arts or the sciences, can be developed with 
nearly equal opportunity, and their useful- 
ness is governed by the demands of the 
Community. I think it should be heartening 
to us that under our system, dignified by 
the freedom of choice and notwithstanding 
its many flaws, our educational institutions 
have made a major contribution in attaining 
the highest levels of technological and 
Scientific achievements in history. 

We are becoming increasingly aware, how- 
ever, that our present level of achievement is 
Not an end objective. We live in a society 
that must continue to be dynamic through 
the application of well-trained people to a 
Progressively productive economy. There is 
a growing demand by our Government and 
industry for new and special knowledge, 
Skills, and inventiveness in all fields of 
Science 


Consider also this. We are heavily com- 
mitted to expand our military capabilities, 
to pursue a vigorous space program, and to 
Satisfy American consumer requirements for 
industrial goods. We are committed to ex- 
Ploit to the fullest extent our scientific re- 
Sources, in order to realize our national 
Potentials. Our success in meeting those 
Commitments will be measured by the variety 
Of skills and talents available to us. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women, with 
the education, the talents and the know-how 
Will be needed—and needed soon. 

What ls being done to increase the number 
Of scientists and engineers we must have in 
the near future? How is this problem being 
attacked by our Government? 

The President has taken vigorous action by 

ing his sclentific advisers to study the 
Whole problem. They are to report to him at 
an early date what steps the Government 
and civilian agencies can take to reverse this 
and to increase the number of 
Sclentifically trained people in the shortest 
Possible time. 

The National Science Foundation is 
Utilizing its extensive experience in analyzing 
the problem and producing cogent informa- 
tion for the guidance of such agencies. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will continue to assist educational 
Systems throughout the country to broaden 
the opportunities for scientific training and 

awaken student interest. 

In Congress many bills have been intro- 
duced to bring method and direction to pro- 
Brams designed to enhance scientific educa- 
tion, For instance, I was joined by some of 
My colleagues in sponsoring legislation to 
establish a National Science Academy. Under 
the auspices of my committee, the National 

mautics and Space Administration and 

National Science Foundation have been 
active in provided financial support in the 
form of grants and fellowships to science 
Braduates at many universities. 

Thus, both the administration and Con- 

1 gre actually aware of the pressing need 

‘Or increasing the number of scientists and 
en . But no order of the President 
and no act of Congress, per se, can actually 
Tesolve our needs or reduce the trend of 
ents flocking to other fields. The most 
Government can do is to urge young men 
and women to seek education in the sciences, 
Persuade them to make their individual 
Choices on the basis of real needs. 
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You, as physicians, know this well. Your 
reasons for freely choosing to become doc- 
tors and medical researchers were based on 
your own convictions, and were not limited 
by Government fiat. The task of implanting 
the desire in qualified young people to be- 
come physicists, chemists, engineers, or phy- 
sicians must begin in the communities, in 
the schools, and in the homes, 

As I see it, three principal factors are 
necessary to Increase the enrollment of new 
science and engineering students. First, the 
promise of a rewarding career must be made 
clearly evident. Second, means must be 
found to eliminate economic obstacles exist- 
ing in many families to higher scientific edu- 
cation.. And third, the faculties of all 
schools at the community level must be made 
aware of our national needs and they must 
encourage more young people to enter the 
fields of science and engineering. 

It is in the local community that the prin- 
cipal influences and desires for carcers are 
created in the minds of our young people. 
It is there that these ambitions can be 
molded and stimulated. This is where early 
steps should be taken to organize school 
curricula to qualify promising students for 
college standards which must product the 
people trained to meet the technological de- 
mands of our economy. 

Whatever Government action may be 
taken, whatever may be the effect of local 
efforts to direct students toward the 
sciences, the result will be more than just 
achieving a solution to an immediate prob- 
lem. It will also be an investment in the 
intellectual growth and development of our 
children, who will have as their heritage 
the right to govern themselves. 

You and I are aware of the enormous 
challenges we must face and the tremendous 
burdens we must shoulder, if we and the free 
nations associated with us are to achieve 
a peaceful world in which to live. For this 
reason, I urge you to think about the prob- 
lems I have outlined. I urge you to com- 
municate your ideas, not just to one an- 
other, but also to those who represent you 
in Congress, to the organizations in which 
you may be active, to the press, and to any 
other forum of expression molding Ameri- 
can public opinion. 

Science has become a great energizing 
force of human relationship, at home and 
between nations. It can make possible the 
greatest benefits for all mankind, but it 
also can prove to be the evil force of man- 
kind's destruction. Much depends on the 
men and women who labor in its vineyards 
and the nations who stand behind them. 
Scientific progress in the United States must 
reflect our determination to seek the better- 
ment of all mankind and to gain the se- 
curity of the free world. We cannot default 
through indifference or lack of action on 
the obligations we owe to ourselves, to our 
children, and to our ideals. 


Discharge of Philippine Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
offer for the consideration of the Mem- 
bership a very understandable editorial 
on the Philippine claims bill that ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
on May 17, 1962: 
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DISCHARGE THE PHILIPPINE DEBT 


After World War II the U.S. en- 
acted the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
1946. It established a War Damage Commis- 
sion and authorized $400 million for pay- 
ment of claims. The object was to make 
payment in full of losses up to $500 and 
payments up to 75 percent of awards above 
that figure. 


Representative Warren H. Jupp, then a 
member of the Insular Affairs Committee, 
recalls that no one then knew what the 
claims would total. The committee decided 
to ask for $400 million and come back for 
$100 million more if needed. As it turned 
out, this covered 5214 percent of the claims, 
leaving 2214 percent due under the 75- 
percent formula, 

For several years various administrations 
haye come back to Congress asking $73 mil- 
lion to discharge this implied obligation. 
Members of the House of Representatives 
who voted down this bill last week gave 
persuasive.reasons for their opposition to 
it—but none which would offset the impres- 
sion, especially among Filipinos, that the 
United States was failing in a commitment 
to a most loyal ally. 

It is true that American aid to the Philip- 
pines since the war has totaled $1,765 mil- 
Hon; that only $550 million in reparations 
was collected from the Japanese, who in- 
vaded the islands; and that development 
projects may at this time be more important 
to the Philippine economy than war dam- 
age restitution. 

Yet many of the thousands of corporate 
and individual claimants already have made 
investments up to the 75 percent they ex- 
pected to receive. If the money were given 
to the Philippine Government, it probably 
would distribute it to the same claimants. 
And use of the money by them would surely 
benefit the economy of a republic which is 
a free-world bastion in these days of Chinese 
Communists threats to southeast Asia. 

Completion of payment of the Philippine 
war damage awards would be one of the best 
proofs the United States could offer that it 
honors a moral responsibility. 


Implications of Education for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the text of a news release 
issued on May 2 by Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass., announcing the re- 
ceipt of a grant from the Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co., of New York, for the 
purpose of studying various of the im- 
plications of higher education for 
women. 

This is an area of investigation which 
has attracted much interest in recent 
years from scholars, It is also a sub- 
ject of very obvious importance, espe- 
cially at a time when the Nation has 
come to rely more and more heavily on 
the college- and university-educated 
woman. I look forward to the results 
of the studies to be undertaken and I 
congratulate Radcliffe for its initiative 
and the Sperry & Hutchinson Co. for 
its advanced sense of business responsi- 
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bility which has made the project pos- 
sible. 

The press release follows: 

The Radcliffe Institute for Independent 
Study announced today an initial grant of 
$45,000 for educational studies from the 
Sperry & Hutchinson Co., of New York City. 
The Sperry & Hutchinson grant will support 
research into some of the critical factors 
affecting women’s education. 

According to Constance E. Smith, the di- 
rector of the institute, “Basically we need to 
know more about why, how, where, and for 
how long the things women learn in their 
school and college years are put to use in 
their lives. We plan to examine some of 
the educational problems within the college 
as a starting point. Radcliffe and Harvard 
offer us a fine laboratory because there is 
great diversity among the student body from 
the undergraduates on through the post- 
doctoral scholars, and there is a wealth of 
educational programs.” 

It is expected that the first studies will 
be made by members of the Radcliffe admin- 
istration and scholars from other institu- 
tions chosen for special projects. Areas of 
inquiry will include an examination of ad- 
missions criteria as well as studies of the 
motivation and accomplishment of under- 
graduates, graduate students, alumnae, and 
institute scholars. The research on women's 
educational environment and its effect on 
their intellectual development will comple- 
ment present institute programs which pro- 
vide fellowship grants to a small group of 
highly qualified women. President Bunting 
has said, “It is my hope that the studies 
carried out under this grant will be of great 
general importance and usefulness to 
women's education everywhere," 

In accepting the Sperry & Hutchinson gift, 
Miss Smith said, “I am particularly delighted 
by this tangible interest of a major business 
in the broader implications of education for 
women. Such interest in the practice and 
results of learning as well as in its theory 
is most gratifying.” 

Mr, William S. Beinecke, president of the 
Sperry & Hutchinson Co., said “We are happy 
to be able to make this contribution to the 
outstanding program being developed at 
Radcliffe in behalf of American women. 
This Is one of a number of contributions we 
have made having the aim of helping to in- 
crease the influence of women on the Ameri- 
can scene, and we are hopeful that it will be 
of help to Radcliffe in its work.” 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. is a nation- 
wide concern which distributes trading 
stamps used by 27,500,000 American families. 


George Gimbel, Jr., Glen Ridge’s Boys“ 
Man” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month I made a few remarks on 
what I believe to be one of the most neg- 
lected subjects of the times—the decent, 
intelligent, young people of our Nation. 
In citing the figure of 3 percent as the 
incidence of juvenile delinquency 
among our youth, I paid tribute to those 
who have dedicated themselves to doing 
something for the young people, the 97 
percent good, young people, instead of 
just telling us how bad they are. 
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One of those dedicated individuals 
is a man who has recently been trans- 
ferred by his employer from my district 
to Tarrytown, N.Y. On the occasion of 
his moving from Glen Ridge, the grateful 
citizens of that borough and nearby 
communities gathered together to pay 
him their thanks and respect. A fine 
summary of the spirit and the work that 
led to this tribute was carried as an edi- 
torial by our weekly, the Glen Ridge 
Paper, published on May 17, the day fol- 
lowing the dinner that honored George 
Gimbel, Jr. I would add to the editor's 
words only that George is continuing to 
serve the boys in Glen Ridge, commut- 
ing 54 miles from his new home—each 
way—for his meetings with Boy Scout 
Troop No. 3. 

A WELL-DESERVED TESTIMONIAL 

Seldom do we see an individual in Glen 
Ridge tendered a recognition dinner, but 
this week was an exception to the rule and 
a well-deserved one, at that. A surprise din- 
ner was given for George Gimble, Jr., who 
has served the borough long and well in 
youth activities, particularly scouting. 

Mr. Gimbel was eulogized at length last 
night by his many friends and associates 
who dramatized the “I knew him when” 
bit with many hidden facets of his life 
brought out in the open such as his 
being a merit-badge counselor for 21 sepa- 
rate badges; he is the holder of the Silver 
Beaver, Scouting’s highest award; he has 
instructed more than 1,000 persons in Red 
Cross and YMCA life-saving courses over a 
period of 17 years; he has been one of the 
guiding forces in teaching survival courses 
at the Eagle Rock Council’s Camp Glen 
Gray; he has spent several weeks each year 
on camping and canoe trips throughout the 
north woods and across the country. 

All in all, George Gimbel has been a boy's 
man. Our congratulations to George, and to 
the committee of friends who planned and 
executed this testimonial. It couldn't hap- 
pen to a better guy. 


A Clergyman Reconsiders Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Russell Eggers, president of the Nu Ply 
Corp. of Bemidji, Minn., has called my 
attention to an excellent address de- 
livered in Redlands, Calif., by Rev. 
Edward W. Greenfield, a Presbyterian 
clergyman. The address was printed in 
Industry and reprinted by the Minne- 
sota Employers Association. With your 
permission, I would like to have it in- 
serted into the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

A CLERGYMAN RECONSIDERS Free ENTERPRISE 
(By Edward W. Greenfield) 

Let me indicate from the beginning that, 
in taiking about free enterprise, I am fully 
aware of the vastness of the subject, of the 
many ramifications and qualifications which 
it will not be possible to consider in an ad- 
dress of only 45 minutes, and that there is 
abundant room for differences of interpreta- 
tion and opinion. The basic consideration 
for this occasion, however, is that I am speak- 
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ing as a clergyman—a clergyman who was 
for many years highly critical of capitalistic 
free enterprise, but who in recent years has 
been led by thought and experience to re- 
consider and place a new evaluation upon 
the free enterprise economy. 

Iam by no means alone in having under- 
gone this process of revaluation, but it is 
not always clear why some of us have come 
to rise in defense of free enterprise. For 
my own part, the reasons are not simply 
economic or practical, but also, and pri- 
marily, moral and religious, and it Is largely 
these latter considerations that I should like 
to share with you. > 


THE AGE-OLD ATTACK ON BUSINESS 


The attack on economic concerns in gen- 
eral is, of course, very ancient, irrespective 
of the economic system in vogue. Six hun- 
dred years before Christ, the Chinese sagê, 
Confucius, condemned the man who was 
engaged in trade for diverting human energy 
into other than spiritual channels. For ex- 
ample, Confucius said: 

“The superior man understands what is 
right; the inferior man understands what 
will sell. 

“The superior man loves his soul; the in- 
ferior man loves his property.” 

Jesus appears to have taken an equally 
dim view of too much emphasis upon com- 
mercial interests when He sald: 

It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of Heaven.” 

That this ancient suspicion cast upon 
commercial and economic pursuits has been 
carried over into our own era is fairly com- 
mon knowledge. For example, Norvin R. 
Greene, writing “In Defense of the Business- 
man,” recalls: 

“As a college student in the 1920's, I was 
struck by the sermons given by visiting min- 
isters in the college pulpit. Sunday after 
Sunday, they consisted of a condemnation 
of the businessman, of the pursuit of the 
dollar, of our material civilization. The Park 
and Fifth Avenue ministers obviously de- 
rived their living and built their great stone 
edifices from contributions by the excoriated 
businessman. And I can remember wonder- 
ing whether the businessman was a mas- 
ochist, or whether he suffered his weekly 
beating in order to make sure of entering 
the kindom of Heaven. 

“This outright condemnation of the busi- 
ness community was also to be found in 
the university classroom, and in the novels 
and literature of the era. The businessman 
was pictured as a crass purveyor of com- 
modities for a profit; as a nonintellectual; 
as, in fact, an inferior animal to be de- 
spised * .“ 

The depression era produced an even more 
vigorous attack on economic concerns, par- 
ticularly as represented by private capital- 
ism. One of the extreme attacks, made in 
a public pronouncement of a major Protes- 
tant denomination, actually called for abo- 
lition of our destructive free enterprise sys- 
tem by eliminating the system's incentives 
and habits, the legal forms which sustain 
it, and the moral ideals which justify it.” 
In its place, the resolution proposed a social- 
ist economy which would “modify or elimi- 
nate private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction or distribution.” 

It was during this same depression ern 
that I myself joined the chorus of attack, 

a virtual Socialist. Believe it or 
not, my objection to the New Deal adminis- 
tration of the 1930's was not that I thought 
it too “liberal” or “leftist,” but too conserva- 
tive. I thought of it as attempting to pre- 
serve rather than damage freedom of enter- 
prise. As late as 1948, I still found it im- 
possible to vote for elther the Democratic 
candidate or what was often referred to as 
the me-too“ Republican candidate, and 
registered my semi-Socialist protest by vot- 
ing for Henry Wallace. 
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TAKING A NEW LOOK AT FREEDOM 


It was not too long afterward, however, 
that I began to reconsider and revaluate. 
It didn’t happen all at once; it happened 
Over a period of years, with appreciation of 
the free enterprise kind of economy growing 
on me, the more I examined and understood 
and had direct experience with it. During 
these same dozen years, others have likewise 
apparently come to a new appreciation of 
tree, private enterprise. For example, in De- 
Cember 1959, the thoroughly “liberal” re- 

us journal, the Christian Century, so 
widely influential among clergymen, edi- 
torialized with approval on “The Decline of 
Socialism.” In the very next issue it carried 
the statement of one of the most prominent 
lettwing religious leaders in the country, 
Saying that he has “moved away from a doc- 
trinaire socialism.” To be sure, both these 
Sources now advocate what they call a 
3 economy,” the mixture being a very 
Considerable portion of the policies of “the 
Welfare state,” but nevertheless the other 
Portion, so newly recognized as having merit, 
is the very free enterprise they once despised. 

A further case in point is offered by Dr. T. 
V. Smith, whom I had the privilege of know- 

as a colleague when a dozen years ago 
he joined the staff of the philosophy de- 
Partment at Syracuse University. As a man 

y regarded in intellectual circles, he 
Was also at one time one of the foremost 
Critics of traditional capitalism. In 1939, 
When he was a U.S. Congressman as well as 
& professor at the University of Chicago, he 
engaged in public debate with the late Sena- 
tor Robert Taft on some of the basic issues 
Of economic and political life. More re- 
cently, however, in his book, “Live Without 

be proclaims a different view. Assert- 
ing that the American capitalistic system 
and systems of business which preceded it 
8 been badly misjudged, he goes on to 

y: 
“The truth will slowly emerge, but it will 
be manifest in the end. Then it will be 
deen that capitalism does not put its em- 
Phasis upon the making of money, but that 
&bove all and informing all, it is charac- 

d by the making of money. It is the 
creative touch which transforms all. Capi- 
talism is mankind's most creative invention; 
it creates goods, in surplus; it creates and 
distributes purchasing power to absorb the 
goods so plentifully produced; it creates an 
&tmosphere in which men can enjoy not 
Only their products but most of all, can en- 
yoy their betters without disdaining their 
inferiors. Capitalism is the creative way of 

e. „ on 

There is, then, a new appreciation, in some 
Quarters, of free, private, capitalistic enter- 
Prise. To be sure, the appreciation has its 
duutions. The idea seems now to be: Let's 
keep private enterprise for the wealth it un- 

bly produces, but tax that wealth for 
Public welfare. The trend in America to- 
day is not toward the kind of socialism in 
Which government takes over the ownership 
and operation of industry, but toward the 
Preservation and, so it is asserted, even en- 
Couragement of private business and indus- 

as the source of revenue for the opera- 
tions of what is called the welfare or serv- 

State. This appears to be the essential 
Philosophy of the New Deal, of the New 

tier, of Prof. Kenneth Galbraith and his 
neo-Keyneslan followers, and, in slightly 
Modified form, of what is often referred to 
as modern republicanism. 
: I say these things as matters of objective 
act, making no attempt to pass judgment 
Upon them. I shall, in passing, merely raise 
a Question without trying to answer it. I 
yoink that we must seriously ask whether 

Tee, private enterprise can actually survive 

er the kind of approach to it that has 
been indicated; whether we may not 

y be “killing the goose that lays the 
Bolden eggs.” It is not my purpose here, 
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however, to go into these political phases of 
the future of free enterprise. My purpose 
today is only to express my reconsidered 
opinion that the goose is an indispensable 
friend, whatever views one has about what 
he thinks he can do with the eggs. I em- 
phasize this central point of the funda- 
mental value of a free enterprise economy 
because, while most clergymen now do have 
grave doubts about the future under social- 
ism, many are still just as strongly critical 
of free enterprise as an alternative. 


WHAT FREE ENTERPRISE IS 


An appraisal and appreciation of free en- 
terprise must begin with an understanding 
of what it is. It is not always understood 
that free enterprise is actually, in its essen- 
tials, the oldest, most obvious, and natural 
of all ways for taking care of man's material 
needs. It was not invented or planned, as 
are socialism and communism; it did not 
come into existence fullblown by the decree 
of some man or group. The free enterprise 
system is, therefore, not really a system“ 
at all. Its origins are as old as man, and 
its growth proceeded from the experience 
and deeprooted motives and needs of man. 
While it is true that “man does not live by 
bread alone,” he nevertheless does have 
material needs—and economics is nothing 
more nor less than the “science” of meeting 
those needs. 

The way of free enterprise is simply a 
going forth and offering something you have 
(energy, produce, or property, or the value 
of these things in money) in free exchange 
for something you need or want. Volun- 
tarlly or by willing agreement you expend 
something of yourself and receive a com- 
mensurate return, whether a crop of pota- 
toes from sowing and cultivating, a paycheck 
for calculating and constructing, or divi- 
dends from making an investment. 

Whatever the ways in which it is applied, 
and it is the most flexible and versatile of 
all the economic ways of life, it nevertheless 
operates on the basis of three simple prin- 
ciples: 

1. Individuals are free, by themselves or in 
voluntary cooperation with others, to use 
their talents, energy, and enterprise to im- 
prove the circumstances of themselves and 
their loved ones. 

2. They are entitled to the fruits of their 
labor in proportion to the value of their 
service and enterprise as determined by the 
free choices of customers In a free market. 

3. The right to possess and accumulate 
property for the sake of one’s own material 
welfare is the essential meaning of free en- 
terprise as it develops from simple barter into 
what is today called capitalism. Private 
capital is not simply money; it is the sum 
total of any man's possessions, earnings, or 
means of securing earnings, whether large 
or small, Any man who possesses anything, 
including the labor of his mind and hands, 
or tools that are the extension of his mind 
and hands, whether a shovel, a pencil, a 
truck, or a factory, is, therefore, a capitalist. 

All the way through, it will be noticed, the 
emphasis is upon free, voluntary action in 
behalf of one's own interests, yet each man's 
personal interests are served as he has some- 
thing to offer that serves another's interests. 


That circumstances have seldom, if ever, 
permitted the full operation of these prin- 
ciples is not to be denied. Though they 
have been implicit in economic endeavor 
throughout much of human history, it was 
not until recent centuries that capitalistic 
free enterprise emerged with the large degree 
of freedom from external restraint that is 
known as laissez faire capitalism. The 19th 
century, at least in the United States, was 
probably the period most nearly distin- 

by laissez faire, though some stu- 
dents would say that laissez faire capitalism 
has actually never existed in any pure 
enough form to provide basis for properly 
evaluating it. 
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NO JUSTICE WITHOUT FREEDOM 


Nevertheless, the principles have per- 
sisted even when completely, or at least 
largely, flouted by slavery, conquest confisca- 
tion, bureaucratic regimentation, and the 
existence of governmentally proviliged classes 
living off the sweat of tax-burdened serfs and 
subjects. The status of freeman“ —of hav- 
ing the right to pursue one’s own destiny by 
one's own efforts and in possession of one's 
Own pro has always been coveted by 
individuals who were not afflicted with the 
slave mentality. It has long been one of 
the primary concerns of justice that all men 
should thus be free. 

From at least the time of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, violation of justice have been 
recognized and scored in precisely these 
terms: When men are told that they must 
think, act, and produce by the arbitrary will 
of an overlord, they are slaves; when a tax 
collector or plundering horde has first lien 
on the fruits of their labor, they are being 
exploited and robbed; when they have, there- 
fore, no real control over their own lives, ° 
their own property, their own destiny—in- 
deed, have nothing that can really be called 
“their own'’—they are the most pitiful of 
men. Every such coercive destruction of lib- 
erty and denial of personal dignity and prop- 
erty has been condemned by the spiritually 
sensitive and the morally perceptive since 
the ten commandments, 

When we look closely at human history 
in whatever time and place, we observe that 
the oppressions and injustices suffered by 
men have largely, if not entirely, been inter- 
ferences in, despoiling of, attacks upon, or 
denials of the free, productive enterprise and 
possessions of individuals and voluntary 
groups. Injustices are far less often the 
acts perpetrated by free men than they are 
the acts perpetrated against the freedom of 
men, In no realm of human life has this 
been truer than in the economic. 

Realizing all this, or at least sensing it, 
the founders of the American republic set 
up a government more favorable to individ- 
ual initiative, freedom of private enterprise, 
and the rights of private property than had 
ever before existed on earth. Though abuses 
arose in the exercise of this freedom and by 
virtue of governmental favors to special in- 
terests, the released energies of free men in 
a free, capitalistic economy outcreated and 
outproduced in six generations all the efforts 
of men in the preceding 6,000 years. There 
are many contributing reasons for the eco- 
nomic miracle that is America, but none is 
more important than the freedom of men 
hampered only by their own limitations as 
they moved upon the frontiers of a new 
world to make their own way. 

FREEDOM UNDER CRITICAL FIRE 

An observer from another planet might 
well suppose that an economic way of life 
so fabulously productive of material good 
would be universally accepted and extolled. 
He would be astonished to discover, instead, 
that it is almost everywhere under con- 
demnation and attack. Among many it is 
regarded as inherently evil. 

As proof of this evil, critics often point 
to the low wages and harsh living conditions 
which existed in the earlier years of capi- 
talism as it emerged Into dominance as the 
mode of economic lfe. They point to the 
observable fact that under private enter- 
prise some men became rich while many re- 
mained poor. They reach the unwarranted 
conclusion, inspired by the mistaken views 
of Karl Marx and the socialists, that the 
rich acquired their wealth by taking it from 
the poor. 

Completely overlooked by these critics is 
the fact that men had been struggling to 
throw off the shackles of exploitation and 
oppression since the beginning of history, 
that poverty, scarcity, and starvation had 
been the condition of men throughout all 
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the precapitalistic centuries, and that the 
release of human energy to engage in private 
enterprise and own property provided the 
first real chance that the poor had ever had 
to survive and thrive. Private, free enter- 
prise capitalism did not create poverty; capi- 
talism inherited it. 

If capitalism did not immediately over- 
come poverty, it was chiefly because the 
wealth which capitalistic enterprise creates 
takes time to accumulate. If factory owners 
were often slow to give consideration to the 
human side of the productive process, and 
therefore permitted and sometimes promoted 
inhumane working and living conditions, 
these evils were not inherent in capitalism 
as such, They were cases of man’s inhu- 
manity to man—the same failures that ex- 
isted to even worse degree under the older 
statist regimes of monarchy and feudalism, 
and which have by no means been overcome 
under modern statism. Only under capital- 
istic free enterprise were the eventual im- 
provements in overall material well-being 
even possible, If it took time for men to 
learn the responsibilities of their new free- 
dom, let the blame be placed where it be- 
longs—on the men themselves. 

It nevertheless remains that free, private 
enterprise has done more to create more 
wealth for more people more quickly than 
any other kind of economy known to the 
history of the human race. The only way 
it can continue to do so is to keep it free, 
without a return to the shackles, interven- 
tions, confiscations, and artificial distribu- 
tions of wealth by the coercive measures 
which have become the reactionary trend 
of our time. 

It must never be forgotten that wealth 
cannot be distributed unless it is first cre- 
ated. Wealth cannot be created unless peo- 
ple work and produce. With human nature 
as it is, people work best to produce most 
when- they are free to reap the rewards of 
their labors; when, as a result of work, they 
have something which they may call their 
own. Any system such as socialism or com- 
munism, or diluted and disguised variations 
of these, which reduces incentive by denying 
or taking away the fruits of one’s own labor, 
reduces the wealth-producing potential. 
Nothing more thoroughly destroys the 
wealth-producing capacity of people than 
arbitrary enforcement of the Marxist prin- 
ciple: “From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his need.” 

Have you ever tried to think through what 
would happen if this were actually and lit- 
erally put into effect? Think it through, 
and you will have to conclude that socialism 
is not a means of creating and distributing 
wealth; it is only a way of creating and 
distributing poverty. 

Christians have frequently, and more re- 
cently, joined in criticism of free enterprise 
capitalism for other reasons than the mis- 
taken Marxist notion that it creates poverty. 
They have often been critical for the exactly 
opposite reason. They have criticised on 
the ground that we have produced too much 
wealth, that the very productivity of ma- 
terial wealth under capitalism is material- 
istic. 

And it is true that the vast increase in 
the material standard of living made pos- 
sible by the free economy, especially in 
America, has been accom: by disturb- 
ing features. At the height of American 
prosperity we see also a breakdown in moral 
fiber. The greed, dishonesty, covetousness, 
juvenile delinquency, high divorce rate, 
drunkenness, and crime are all expressions 
of a materialistic spirit that has become 
widespread in this century. Because the in- 
crease of material comforts provided by 
private capitalism has been accompanied by 
moral decline, it is assumed by many that 
capitalism is the cause of the decline. 

But if this be true, then a serious conse- 
quence follows. The idea that material 
abundance in itself causes moral decay 
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leads logically to the conclusion that every- 
one’s standard of living should be lowered, 
that virtue derives from, or is associated 
with, poverty. This appears to be Professor 
Galbraith’s concern; we are too affluent for 
our cultural and spiritual good and there- 
fore the wealth should be taken out of pri- 
vate hands and put into public service. If 
this view should be correct, then all pre- 
tensions of concern for the poor, advocating 
coercive measures to raise the standard of 
living, would have to be regarded as self- 
contradictory. If material abundance, in 
itself, is the cause of corruption, it would 
be as corrupting under socialism as under 
capitalism. As a matter of fact one of the 
world’s highest rates of insanity, suicide, 
delinquency, drunkenness, and divorce 
exists in Scandinavia, the paradise of al- 
most total welfare-statism and guaranteed 
material security. 

Materialism undoubtedly does exist to an 
alarming extent in our capitalistic civiliza- 
tion, but this is not the fault of capitalism, 
as such, In the free society of which free, 
private enterprise is an integral part, there 
is at least a vast amount of room for spiritual 
achievement as well. Above all, and espe- 
cially in contrast to Communist societies, the 
American free society affords the largest 
degree of religious and cultural freedom to 
be found anywhere in the world. 

If materialism and its corrupting influence 
exists in capitalist society, the fault does 
not inhere in the economic system but in 
the values which the system is made to serve. 
Free enterprise is only a tool, and as a tool 
it is morally neutral. Like any other tool 
put freely at the disposal of men, it will serve 
either good or evil, depending upon the char- 
acter and stewardship (or their lack) in the 
people who use it. 

Actually, no other system puts so high a 
premium upon individual merit, responsi- 
bility, and sense of stewardship as a free 
market economy. No other way of economic 
life comes so close to providing material re- 
ward on the basis of individual merit and 
achievement in the service of human needs 
and wants. Socialist criticism often sets 
up an artificial distinction between produc- 
tion for use as over against prduction for 
profit. If by “use” is meant meeting the 
needs and wants of people, no other system 
responds so quickly and efficiently as free 
enterprise to the infinite variety of such 
needs and wants—simply because it seeks a 
profit. Those who respond with the best at 
the most attractive price—in other words, 
those who produce most effectively for con- 
sumer use—are usually the ones who prosper. 
Without this incentive to prosper, as in Rus- 
sia, the supply of goods for public use is 
pathetically meager. 


If under this system of free enterprise an` 


entertainer prospers more than a teacher 
or clergyman, a publisher of comic books 
more than the producers of poetry, or the 
manufacturers of cosmetics more than the 
painters of religious art, it is not the eco- 
nomic system that needs to be changed. 
The changes must be made in the allegiances 
and values of men. To condemn the econ- 
omy is merely to make it a scapegoat for 
failures on a much deeper level. Free enter- 
prise is nothing more nor less than the most 
direct and efficient method of providing 
whatever it is that people want or can be 
persuaded to want. The matter of improv- 
ing human wants is not a matter of con- 
trolling the economy but of deepening the 
sense of individual responsibility under God. 
That is something which many of our would- 
be economic reformers seem utterly unable 
to understand. 
CAN COMPETITION BE CHRISTIAN? 

A further criticism is that free enterprise 
is competitive rather than cooperative. The 
favorite phrase is dog-eat-dog competition” 
or business according to “the law of the 
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jungle." Those who deplore competition, at 
least from a moral point of view, are also 
those who are most likely to deplore private 
monopoly, which is at least one of the con- 
sequences when competition has ceased to 
exist. Yet the only way to eliminate pri- 
vate competition on the one hand, or private 
monopoly on the other, is to place the con- 
trol of all business and industrial enterprise 
under governmental monopoly. This is the 
condition that obtains under communism— 
though it is interesting to note that the 
Communists are themselves beginning to 
appreciate some of the merits of competition. 

Those who condemn the competitive fea- 
tures of free enterprise fail to recognize 
several things, Competition is not merely 
the life of trade; it is life itself. To elimi- 
nate competition would be to destroy what- 
ever there is of the desire to excel; excellence 
(the very meaning of which is “to be 
superior") implies the surpassing of some 
people by other people. Even assuming 
that equality of achievement were desirable 
any inquiry into ways by which it might be 
done will quickly reveal that it is impos- 
sible. Nor is it desirable unless we are ready 
to find fault with God for having created 
men in the infinite variety of individual 
differences and with the vast differential of 
abilities. If you should want to play God. 
how would you go about making everybody 
equal? 

And yet, for all the competitive rivalries 
of private enterprise, there is no way of eco- 
nomic life that, in the final analysis, is more 
cooperative and humane. For one thing, the 
very competitive struggle, with its inexhaus- 
tible productiveness in the bid for consumer 
favor, has afforded employment for a tre- 
mendous variety of skills, temperaments, 
and abilities—talents which 100 years ago 
would have found no outlet. In no other 
system is such extensive opportunity afford- 
ed for a man's not being a misfit; somewhere, 
by his own free choice, he can find a niché 
and make his maximum and unique contri- 
bution to the social whole. The interplay 
and fitting together of millions of unco- 
erced interests and talents, such as can hap“ 
pen only in freedom of enterprise, is of the 
essence of cooperation. 8 

And again, the very competitive strustzle 
calls for the utmost cooperation of all who 
work in any given industry to achieve the 
kind of efficiency and morale which keep 
production high and costs low—the key tO 
staying in business. The maintaining of 
happy employer-employee relations has ac 
cordingly become a major concern of every 
responsible private industry. Increasingly 
it is being recognized that the interests 
employers and employees are not opposed to 
each other; it is to the benefit of each to con- 
sider the good of the other and industry 
thrives where this kind of cooperation exists. 

Most important, however, is recognition of 
the fact that without competition, coopera- 
tion loses its meaning. Only freemen can co- 
operate, and where men are free, there 15 
bound to be competition. But this competi- 
tion is not something to be dreaded or de- 
plored; rather, it lifts cooperation to its 
higher levels. It is the competition of rivalry 
in courtship, for example, that lets a man 
(or a woman) select the mate with whom he 
can live in the most cooperative harmony: 
He is not limited to the first woman he meets. 
It is, likewise, competition on the open mar- 
ket that permits selection of the manufac- 
turer, the merchant, and the product with 
which one is likely to be happiest. 

To be sure, free enterprise has it prob- 
lems, its conflicts, its hardships, and injus- 
tices. It invites its charlatans, exploiters, 
and cheats as does every other kind of eco- 
nomic life or political organization. People 
do not become saints just because they are 
put in charge of a governmental bureau in- 
stead of a factory, classroom, or labor union- 
Free enterprise has its special hazards in the 
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fact of freedom, for wherever there is liberty 
there is bound to be risk. But its freedom is 
also ite crowning virtue, Of all the types 
Of economy as yet successfully practiced by 
Man, no other system even approaches free 
€nterprise in supplying an abundance of 
Material needs, respecting individual differ- 
ences and desires, and affording opportunity 
for achievement according to talent and 
Merit. The failures of free enterprise are 
Not the failures of the system, but of men. 

So far from being apologetic about capi- 
talistic free enterprise, it is time, first, that 
Men begin to understand it; second, be 
Worthy of it; and, third, acknowledge that 

Proving upon it does not lie in the direc- 
tion of overthrowing it but of undergirding 
it with a sense of Christian stewardship. 
Capitalism is, indeed, the creative way of 
life. It is up to us to keep it so. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, Dwight Smith, of Jefferson, Md., 
Was selected as a winning author in the 
annual Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution essay contest. The essay is an 

ric résumé of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal. This history, as seen 
through the eyes of a 13-year-old boy, 
is of significance to all Members of the 
House of Representatives in that it em- 
Phasizes the historic and recreational 
Value of the canal property to the entire 
Country. 


A newspaper story from the Bruns- 
Wick, Md., Blade-Times of May 3, 1962, 
Concerning the talents of this young au- 
thor and a copy of his essay follows: 

Dran nur Nor FORGOTTEN 
_ (By Dwight Smith) 

Since my family does not live near a his- 
toric waterway, I thought that it would be 
d t to write an essay on transportation 

our early history. After a great 
deal of thinking, I decided to write on the 
Shesapeake & Ohio Canal because my grand- 
poer owns a cabin near this waterway and 
am quite familiar with this area. 
1 Washington himself fathered the 
Fons idea to construct a canal along the 
tomac, His plan was to connect the 
peake Hay to the Ohio River. This 
Wende have been a 360-mile waterway. 

&shington headed this company until he 

became President. The reason he did this 
When u President is elected he turns in 
5 other stock he has because people might 

y that he favors his stock rather than his 
Jeb dene. When elected he turned the 

b over to James Rumsey. He named the 

anization the Potomac Co. 

In 1788 with 4 flatbonts and 200 men, 
Adame dug the first shovel of dirt at George- 
town, He tried to do this twice but his 
Shove} Would not go into the dirt. So he 
Of his coat and put the spade deep into 
€ ground. This company’s plan like Adams 

Veling was a failure. 

1828 the new Chesapeake & Ohio Co. 
on the canal. This organization 
La the Fourth of July to start work. 
— were hard to find because they 
in Paid only $10 a month, had poor hous- 

8, long hours, and improper food. In 2 
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years they had reached Seneca, Md. By 
1839, the waterway had reached 135 miles 
to Hancock, Md, When 11 more years had 
passed they had reached Cumberland, which 
was a 185-mile stretch. It was at this land- 
mark that the company stopped operations, 

This waterway consisted of 74 locks which 
were from 100 feet to 8 miles apart. These 
locks were 100 feet long, 15 feet wide and 
16 feet deep. The total cost was about $11 
million or about $60,000 a mile. 

The bloodiest battle in the Civil War was 
fought just a cannon shot from the canal. 

In 1871 about 540 boats passed through 
the canal. After the war there were more 
than 100 boats a day passing through the 
locks, Seven hundred mule-powered barges 
were for use on the water. The boats car- 
ried mostly coal but also carried grain, lum- 
ber, and fiour from Cumberland, Md., in the 
Alleghenies, to the tidewater part of George- 
town on the fringe of the Capital. Of the 
canal’s 74 years of service, it had about 22 
million tons of coal carried over it. 

By 4 more years the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Co. had built its own telephone network. 
It was the largest in the world at this 
time. 

In the early 1900's business had slowed 
down, earnings started dipping, and many 
of the Allegheny coal operators had begun 
shipping by railroad. In May and June of 
1889 the famous downpour that flooded 
Johnstown, Pa., also overwhelmed the upper 
Potomac, Everyone believed this would be 
the end for the canal, but not quite so. Ac- 
tually, the canal’s bondholders refused to 
quit. They dredged up another $400,000, 
repaired the damage, and kept it operating 
for 30-odd years. 

But then came the flood of 1925. Canal 
operations were suspended for the last time. 

By one of those ironic twists, the canal 
in 1907 passed into the hands of its arch 
rival, the Baltimore & Ohio Rallroad. 

Hard hit by the depression of the early 
1930's, the railroad applied to the Federal 
Government for aid. Harold L. Ickes, then 
Public Works Administrator, offered to buy 
the canal, and in 1937 secured the 185-mile- 
long ditch for $2 million. He acquired a 
right-of-way from 30 to 900 feet wide con- 
taining 5,254 acres. 

Many critics spoke their contempt for the 
purchase, But others, perhaps more far- 
sighted, suggested that “it may turn out to 
be the biggest bargain since Alaska.” 

Since acquiring the canal, the National 
Park Service has restored the 23-mile seg- 
ment between Washington and Seneca as 
part of the National Capital Parks system. 
Gliding out of Georgetown, the mule-drawn 
Canal Clipper carries sightseers along a 5- 
mile stretch during the summer months. 

Great Falls Tavern, historic hostelry, and 
lockkeeper's home, have been refurnished 
and converted into a muscum where thou- 
sands of visitors each year view exhibits 
tracing the history of both the canal and 
the Potomac Valley. 

In Georgtown, eastern terminus of the 
canal, apartments and homes today crowd 
the bank besides the lift locks. A flour 
mill still uses the flow for power. 

The towpath ie a popular nature hunt 
and a good place for bird watchers to see 
ali kinds of birds. 

Also residents around Oldtown, 20 miles 
below Cumberland, have restored a 5-mile 
section. An all-day fishing contest each 
August attracts thousands. Mom and dad 
may try their luck too, but only small fry 
get the prizes. 

As I travel on the towpath from Bruns- 
wick to Seneca, Md., to visit my grandfather's 
cabin, I too can see the potentials of this 
eyesore canal. Once a beautiful busy place 
for mules, barges, and passengers now weeds 
and grass choke the waterway. It would 
take a lot of hard work and money but I 
hope and pray that today's historically 
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minded citizens may see the once lovely 
canal restored and follow the old Chesa- 
peake & Ohlo from beginning to end and 
relive its days of glory. 


Expropriation and Foreign Aid Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr, BRAY. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
Americans were shocked a few weeks ago 
when the Brazilian State of Rio Grande 
do Sul expropriated a subsidiary of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. 

This subject is discussed with great 
clarity and insight by my colleague, the 
Honorable E. Ross Apam, representing 
Indiana's Fourth District and a Member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, in 
an article in the Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly of April 26, 1962. The article 
follows: 

EXPROPRIATION AND Forzicn Am FUNDS ` 
(By the Honorable E. Ross Anam, U.B, Repre- 

- sentative from Indiana) 

On February 15, Gov. Leonel Brizola, of 
the Brazilian State of Rio Grande do Sul— 
with calculation and forethought—expro- 
priated the Companhia Telefonica Nacional, 
a subsidiary of the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp., whose headquarters are 
in New York City. This calculation and 
forethought were demonstrated by the sei- 
zure of the U.S. property by Brizola, which 
was illegal even under provisions of Brazilian 
law. The Brazilian Constitution requires 
that notice of such impending action be 
given and that a court hearing be held. No 
notice was given. No hearing was held. 

The state government deposited in cru- 
zeiros the equivalent of $400,000 in a local 
bank which was supposed to be acceptable 
to company officials for the property which 


was valued 2 years ago—by local appraisers— 
at more than $7 million. And this was not 


Co. lost its Brazilian plant, and in 1959 Bri- 
zola seized a power company belonging to 
the American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., at 
Porto Alegre. 

A brief outline of the expropriation of the 
Companhia Energia Electrica Rio Grandense 
(a subsidiary- of the American & Foreign 
Power Co.) may be appropriate at this point. 
Should proper action fail to be taken re- 
gi the seizure of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph property, the case of 
the American-owned electric company may 
provide a gloomy forecast of the future of 
LT. & T. holdings as well as other interests 
in South America. 

The electric company's concession for elec- 
tric operations expired on May 5, 1958, Un- 
der Brazilian Federal law, electric conces- 
sions are automatically extended, pending 
the granting of a new concession. How- 
ever, the concession gave the right to the 
state, in this case Rio Grande do Sul, to ac- 
quire properties on the basis of intrinsic 
value, which right was not suspended by 
Federal law. With this in view, Governor 
Brizola on September 10, 1957, asked that a 
commission be appointed to determine the 
yaluation of the company’s properties. 
American & Foreign Power cooperated fully 
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in this valuation but it was never permitted 
to see the final valuation figures. The study 
was completed on May 30, 1958. 

On July 31, 1958, the valuation was ap- 
proved by the Minister of Agriculture. The 
company asked for reconsideration but was 
refused on May 5, 1959. Included in the 
valuation was retroactive calculation of the 
company's earnings from 1941. On this 
basis, after making adjustments to earnings, 
expenses, and capital accounts, most of 
which American & Foreign Power considered 
unjustified, the Brazilian commission ar- 
rived at an excess earnings figure which was 
found to be substantially in excess of its 
valuation of the properties and therefore it 
was concluded that not only was American & 
Foreign Power not entitled to any compen- 
sation but should be required to refund ex- 
cess earnings in excess of the value of prop- 
erties as determined by the commission. 

In March of 1959, Governor Brizola offered 
to negotiate with American & Foreign Power, 
and company representatives indicated a 
willingness to enter into such talks. On 
May 8, 1959, the National Council of Waters 
(the basic regulatory group) declared it to 
be convenient and opportune to recapture 
the services and properties by the state and 
further stated that the Governor was free to 
acquire such properties, being obliged to pay 
any compensation which might be legally re- 
quired. As a result, on May 11, 1959, Goyer- 
nor Brizola issued a decree of recapture and 
expropriation by the state energy commis- 
sion, On the same day the commission filed 
a recapture and expropriation suit with the 
court offering to pay 1 cruzeiro for the 
properties and demanding immediate pos- 
session, 

American & Foreign Power countered 
this action by filing a complaint alleging 
that the expropriation proceedings were 
illegal and unconstitutional, and opposing 
granting of possession pending final deci- 
sion by the court. The court denied the 
company's request and granted the state 
energy commission possession, but required 
the deposit of 20 million cruzeiros. The 
company appealed the decision to the state’s 
highest court. On May 23, 1959, company 
representatives met with Governor Brizola 
and broke off all negotiations. 

The state tribunal of justice denied the 
company’s earlier appeal on June 15, 1959, 
and American & Foreign Power then ap- 
pealed to the Federal Supreme Court; the 
matter is still pending before that body, and 
the appeal does not suspend further pro- 
ceedings in the lower court. The lower 
court appointed an expert, assisted by two 
advisers, one named by each of the parties 
to make a valuation of the properties. 
American & Foreign Power appointed one 
adviser and so did the state; however, the 
state adviser never took part in the valua- 
tion. On September 30, 1960, the court's 
expert filed a value at date of expropriation 
of 2,568,121,600 cruzeiros. 

COMPENSATION VALUES CHANGE 


It is somewhat difficult to state what this 
value represents now in dollars due to vary- 
ing and multiple exchange rates. Experts 
found that imported equipment and ma- 
terials had a value of $4,761,900 in U.S. dol- 
lars and local materials, equipment, and 
labor, a value of 2,091,931,600 cruzeiros. 
However, an award in an expropriation suit 
must be fixed in local currency so experts 
converted the dollar component at the then 
Official rate of 100 cruzeiros to a dollar to 
arrive at total value above set forth. If this 
figure of 2,568,121,600 cruzeiros is converted 
to dollars at free market rate at time of ex- 
propriation of 132.50 cruzeiros to the dollar, 
it represents about $19.5 million in US. 
dollars, 

If only the cruzeiro component is con- 
verted to dollars at the then free market rate 
and the result added to the dollar compo- 
nent, the equivalent in dollars is about $20,- 
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560,000 in U.S. dollars. However, if the cru- 
zelro component is converted to dollars at 
the present free market rate of about 320 
cruzeiro to the dollar, the result is approxi- 
mately $11.3 million in U.S. dollars, while if 
total award in cruzeiro is converted into dol- 
lars at the present free market rate the re- 
sult is approximately $8 million in U.S. dol- 
lars. This proves the injustice of the long 
delay in fixing and paying the fair compen- 
sation due, unless a correction is to be made 
for depreciation of the cruzeiro occurring 
since the date of expropriation. 

Since the filing of the expert’s valuation 
nearly a year and a half ago, no further pro- 
ceedings in the expropriation sult have been 
taken. The next step should be for the court 
to consider the expert's valuation, approving 
or modifying it. This is the unhappy state 
of affairs as it now stands in relation to the 
holding of the American & Foreign Power 
Co. in Brazil. Today—almost 3 years later 
the state of Rio Grande, which is running 
the power system, has let the service deteri- 
orate so rapidly that the people are without 
power for a few hours.every day. And what 
about American & Foreign Power? It has 
not received a nickel for its property. It is 
problematical as to when and how much the 
company will get. Similar actions have re- 
mained in the Brazilian courts for many 
years. Another American company, United 
Fruit, fearing expropriation, is rushing to get 
rid of its banana-growing properties in Latin 
America. So far there haye been few takers 
because labor unions, fearing lower wages 
and loss of fringe benefits, are lobbying 
against local businessmen buying up the 
properties. 

In view of these actions, how can we give 
billions of dollars of foreign aid funds to 
Latin American countries with one hand 
and condone expropriation of American 
property with the other? “How can those 
in charge of the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram justify to the American taxpayer,” a 
Brazilian newspaper asks, “the granting of 
long-term financing which, in the final anal- 
ysis, will be used to pay for the expropriation 
of American investments in Brazil?” I do not 
Know the answer to that question, but I do 
know that we had better do something about 
the unwarranted seizure of U.S. investments 
abroad and do it fast. 

I.T. & T. EXPROPRIATION 

I should like to give a “blow-by-blow” de- 
scription of how a Latin American country, 
or one of its states—it really does not seem 
to matter—practices what, for want of a 
better name, we will call creeping expropria- 
tion. The case I am about to document 
refers to the most recent seizure in Latin 
America, that of the American-owned tele- 
phone company in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 
From what I have been able to learn, this 
case is rather typical, sadly reminiscent of 
American & Foreign Power's plight. 

For several years ,the state of Rio Grande 
do Sul has fixed this telephone company’s 
rates at a level which would not permit the 
recovery of depreciation, let alone a fair re- 
turn on investment. The company tried, on 
numerous occasions, to work out a proper 
basis of rate regulation which would permit 
a fair return and give the company the 
ability to raise funds for the m of 
its seryice. This was never possible and the 
rate base permitted the company at the time 
of expropriation was less than one-sixth of 
replacement value. Does anyone wonder 
why the service could not keep up with the 
demand? 

In 1960, the Governor, Leonel Brizola, 
proposed an appraisal of the property to 
determine its fair value in connection with 
his suggestion that the owners consider 
the formation of a mixed company. Two 
appraisers, one appointed by the Governor, 
agreed on $7.3 million as a fair value. The 
Governor then, on June 12, 1961, proposed 
that the appraisal be accepted by both par- 
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ties as a basis for the formation of a mixed 
company. He did not, however, indicate 
the basis on which the mixed company would 
be formed or who would control it. He did 
say, however, that the I.T. & T. subsidiary 
would have no more than a 25-percent in- 
terest in the mixed company he intended 
to form. Nine days later, the company 
replied that it could neither agree nor dis- 
agree to formation of a mixed company un- 
til it knew the terms. It also offered five 
alternative solutions, including sale of the 
company at fair value to the state. No 
reply was ever received from Governor Bri- 
zola, And now the documentary gets more 
interesting. 

On July 28, Governor Brizola, in radio 
broadcasts, announced a plan for a pilot 
company (mixed company with state con- 
trol), stating: 

“It is expected that equipment from Iron 
Curtain countries will be obtained and in- 
stalled * * * the state no longer wants any- 
thing to do with the company or the hold- 
ing company * * * the state is not going to 
expropriate the American-owned company, 
nor does it consider it convenient to buy 
it out with the state holding its obsolete 
materials.” 

Three weeks later, the Governor, in a 2- 
hour conference with law students, declared 
that “if the United States is really inter- 
ested in helping Latin Americans, I advise 
the US. Government to help Brazil 
expropriate and expel the foreign com- 
panies now exploiting its people.” It was 
at this time that President Quadros’ resig- 
nation brought on profound politico-mili- 
tary disturbances. Three military ministers 
in Quadros’ Cabinet opposed Joao Goulart 
as President because of his extreme leftist 
leanings. The 3d army in Rio Grande 
do Sul, Santa Catarina, and Parana states, 
joined a movement led by Governor Brizola 
in support of his brother-in-law, President 
Goulart. 

On September 2, Goulart arrived in Porto 
Alegre in an atmosphere of near civil war- 
Frantic negotiations were being conducted 
in Brasilia, the nation’s capital, negotiations 
which resulted in changing the powers of the 
President by a constitutional amendment 
from presidentiallsm to parliamentarianis™. 
The memorandum was approved September 
3, and Goulart accepted the new formula and 
went from Porto Alegre to Brasilia. Is there 
any doubt which way the wind was blowing? 

Toward the end of September, still in 1961, 
Governor Brizola in radio and television 
broadcasts at Rio de Janeiro talked again tO 
students and journalists with the theme 
song: 

“Without pretending to declare the Soviet 
Union innocent of what is accused, we must 
have the courage to affirm that the problem 
of our liberation is linked to the need for 
elimination of the spoliatory process exerted 
on our people by the capitalist world, with 
its polarizing center, today, in the United 
States.” 

Another nail in the coffin of private enter- 
prise. 

On September 27, in the absence of Brizola. 
Acting Gov. Helio Carlomagno told a group 
of U.S. consultants that their proposal for 
a mixed company “would not be accepted a5 
negotiations with countries of the Socialist 
block, especially East Germany, had more 
chance for a satisfactory conclusion, as we 
[the state government] do not hold any- 
thing against them, while we have grave 
reservations regarding the North American 
capitalist.” Another nail. 

COMMUNIST INFLUENCE DENOUNCED 


Two weeks later, the Porto Alegre arch- 
bishop, Dom Vincente Scherer, in two letters 
to Brizola, denounced Communist infiltra- 
tion in the state government and similarly 
denounced statewide distribution given to & 
pamphlet on guerrilla warfare prepared by 
the Cuban Communist leader, Che Gue- 
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Yara, State Agriculture Secretary Alberto 
Hoffmann publicly admitted the archbishop's 
denunciations were justified. 

Meantime, one of the largest communities 
Which would be affected by the proposed 
mixed company proposal—the community of 
Novo Hamburgo—began expressing doubts 
as to the execution of the project. It began 
Publishing weekly reminders of its telephone 
Reeds and talked of government apathy and 
tvasiveness. On November 20, Brizola ap- 
Doin ted an incorporator for his mixed com- 

any. 

Early in December, four of my distin- 
Guished colleagues, Senators CLAM ENGLE, 

Younc, FRANK Moss, and GALE 

MoGrr, personally heard Governor Brizola 

Make a bitter attack on the behavior of 

American companies operating public utili- 

tles in Brazil. The governor assured them, 

ver, there was no danger of communism 

in South America, only restlessness created 

by poverty and underdevelopment. I guess 
it depends to whom the leftist is talking. 

Shortly afterward, Brizola signed a tele- 
gram to the Federal Senate expressing his 
full support of legislation controlling remit- 
tances of funds to foreign countries. This 

ation requires nationals and foreigners 
to register all foreign holdings, requires gov- 
Sument authorization for all future trans- 
fers, dnd allows banks to operate only if 
their respective governments. give reciprocal 
Privileges. This has now been approved by 
the chamber of deputies. Another nail. 

On December 22, Brizola made his move 
to solicit subscriptions for the mixed com- 
Pany. He hoped to complete the capitaliza- 
tion within 30 days. However, the citizens 
Of Rio Grande do Sul did not buy the pro- 
fram. Karly in February, despite heavy 
Propaganda, only 27 percent of the shares 
Offered were subscribed for. The Governor, 
With his back to the wall, then took over 

American company and offered to pay 
the owners 5 percent of its value. Can this, 
any stretch of the imagination, be called 
adequate compensation? 
U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT PROTESTS 


This is the history of but one of the many 
Crimes perpetrated on an American company 
by a foreign government. We cannot stand 
idly by and do nothing. If we do, we can 
Test assured that petty tyrants will be for- 
ever encouraged to gral’ American property 
und equipment with Impunity. Are we for- 
ever to be plundered by little men who de- 
Spise our private enterprise society while, at 
the same time, they stake out their insolent 
Claims to our foreign ald? Hardly a day has 
Sone by in the last 6 months when some new 
&8pect of American foreign aid to Brazil has 
not been brought to light. At the very 
Moment of the seizure of the American tele- 
Phone company in Brazil, the U.S. Govern- 
Ment was considering allocations to Brazil 
of more than #700 million, 

Is there not a mockery in the high-sound- 
ing phrases. we embodied in the policy en- 
&cted into law last year as a part of the aid 
bil? Did we really mean it when we said, in 
the preface to the act for international de- 

ment of 1961, “It is the policy of the 
nited States to strengthen friendly foreign 
Countries by minimizing or eliminating bar- 
riers to the flow of private investment cap- 
ital"? Can anyone believe that Castroism 
on the rampage can be a spur to new private 
investment in Latin America? Can anyone 
deny that this new Marxist seizure will re- 
tard and stifle needed capital contributions 
to Latin American development? 
I recognize that our Department of State 
has Protested the seizure of the American 
Property which took place in Brazil. In its 
Protest, the Department of State 
that every government has an inherent right 
to acquire the ownership of private facilities 
Upon the payment of adequate compensa- 
Yon, No doubt this is all proper and logical. 
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But where will it all end? Are we prepared 
to espouse state ownership as the rule rather 
than the exception? 

All of these unhappy considerations are 
highlighted once again by the action taken 
in Brazil on February 15. They raise grave 
questions for the Congress of the United 
States. The ink is hardly dry on our aid 
declarations of last year. Yet, already it 
appears that the high hopes for the Alliance 
for Progress may be “whistled down the 
wind“ unless we take action to make our 
laws more responsive to the needs of our 
time. It is true that I have been directing 
my comments toward Latin America and 
particularly Brazil. That is because of the 
recent takeover there. But who can say that 
this same method of unwarranted seizing of 
American property won't happen tomorrow 
and tomorrow and tomorrow in another part 
of the world? 

It seems to me that our Government has 
no policy regarding seizure of American 
property abroad and—what is more Impor- 
tant—no policy guaranteeing adequate com- 
pensation. If we do have a policy, then what 
is it? The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
encourages the inyestment of private capi- 
tal. What is our policy of protecting this 
investment? How can we expect American 
capital to be invested abroad without a 
definite plan for protection of this capital? 
We cannot, and American businessmen are 
not fools. Private capital flowing to Latin 
America has been reduced to a trickle. 


CONTROLLING LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 


We need a strong tool if we are to en- 
courage American investment abroad. That 
tool could be the withholding of ald funds 
to all countries that seize American prop- 
erty and do not pay its owners just com- 
pensation. Legislation must, therefore, be 
passed to establish a policy which will pro- 
tect American investment abroad and en- 
courage such investment in the future. To 
do this, I have introduced H.R. 10527 which 
will amend section 620 of the Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 to prohibit assistance under 
that act to the government of any country 
which has not established equitable proce- 
dures for compensating U.S. citizens for loss 
of property by expropriation. I might add 
that a number of my colleagues, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, have given their sup- 
port to this proposal. Legislation of a simi- 
lar nature has also been introduced in the 
Senate by Senators Lone (Democrat, of Loui- 
GRUENING (Democrat, of Alaska), 
SMar nns (Democrat, of Florida), 
Ervin (Democrat, of North Carolina). 

If the Brazilian Federal Government can- 
not accept responsibility for what happens 
inside Brazil, how can it accept responsibility 
for the distribution of aid funds from the 
United States? This question, I belleve, 
should be answered before further ald is 
sent to any country where there appears to 
be little respect for the rights of private 
property. And this applies equally to all 
other areas of the world which receive U.S. 
foreign aid dollars. 

I have been greatly encouraged by the 
response to my thinking on this subject. 
Numerous newspaper editorials have com- 
mended my positfon while abhorring the ap- 
parent flouting by the state of Rio Grande 
do Sul of any equitable settlement i.rrange- 
ments. 2 

PRESIDENT DISAGREES WITH PROPOSAL 

At a recent press conference President 
Kennedy stated that he could think of noth- 
ing more unwise than barring aid to Brazil 
because an unfriendly governor of one of its 
states had expropriated a U.S.-owned tele- 
phone company without full compensation. 
Of course, I cannot agree with the Presi- 
dent’s position on this matter, and I should 
like to quote the remarks of Representative 
ALGER, Republican, of Texas, regarding the 
Chief Executive's stand: 
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In his press conference the Fresident as- 

us who dared to challenge 
Governor in one of the states 
seizing an $8 million property 
the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. The President claims we 
should not be critical of the Government of 
Brazil because of the actions of one of its 
Governors. I am confounded by such 
naivete on the part of our Chief Executive. 
Perhaps his attitude explains the failure of 
our foreign policy. Evidently he has no 
intention of pursuing policies which will 
protect American lives and property any- 
where in the world. Evidently he believes 
that regardless of any illegal or immoral 
action against the United States or its 
people (it) should be ignored because it may 
offend some part of the Government respon- 
sible for such action, s 

“I believe the time has come * * e for 
Congress and the American people to let 
our President know that we are no longer 
in a mood to sacrifice honor and prestige, 
the only real guarantees for peace, for 
sniveling acquiescence in Communist take- 
over of country after country.” 

Here the matter rests for the moment. 
Will we stand by with pocketbooks ever open, 
inviting governments to take our foreign 
aid money with one hand, while seizing prop- 
erty of Americans with the other? Is there 
not something basically immoral about per- 
petually giving without demanding allegiance 
and respect in return? In this reference I 
intend to press for the enactment of my bill 
H.R. 10527 which will insure that such ac- 
tions as the expropriation of property owned 
by American citizens will not be entered 
into by foreign governments, without their 
first considering that such action may in- 
fluence the flow of foreign aid dollars into 
their economy. This, I feel, is the very least 
that can be done to assure the American tax- 
payer that his hard-earned tax dollars are 


not being dumped into an unappreciative 
bottomless drain. vi 


f 


New York State American Legion 
Oratorical Contest Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr, WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting an address deliv- 
ered by Stephen Bergman, an honor 
student of Rodney E. Wells High School, 
Hudson, N.Y., and a member of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, and New York 
State oratorical contest winner of the 
American Legion for 1962, in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 

THE CONSTITUTION, FREEDOM’s WEAPON 


(By Stephen Bergman) 

What is the US. Constitution? Is it 
merely a piece of parchment kept in a glass 
case in Washington? Is it some absurd 
fragment of writing which is to be called 
the symbol of democracy and then ignored 
in actual usage? Such does it seem to be 
to many Americans, and, through them, to 
many foreign observers. The misuse of the 
principles set down in the Constitution by 
& portion of our people leads others to the 
mistaken illusion that constitutional 
government is merely a false front and not 
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what it really is, the best form of govern- 
ment ever devised. For example, the be- 
havior of segregationists in the South looms 
as a gigantic repudiation of constitutional 
guarantees and the tremendous strides the 
American people have taken through the 
Constitution to improve the lot of the Negro 
become clouded. From that of slavery less 
than 100 years ago, the position of the Negro 
has improved incredibly. The Civil War; 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments; and 
now the Supreme Court decision of 1954 
and the trend towards desegregation in the 
South; all these show a progressive United 
States under a just Constitution, bettering 
itself, perhaps by slow degrees but inevita- 
bly as our Founding Fathers planned it 
to do. 

The vision of the Constitution in the eyes 
of any true American should reflect that of 
William Cullen Bryant who, in his poem, 
“The Antiquity of Freedom,” pictures free- 
dom as a ed warrior, armed to the 
teeth, ready to do battle with his archrival, 
tyranny. The Constitution stands as the 
weapon of freedom, the sword clutched 
tightly in that warrior’s strong arm, eager 
to dole out unmerciful blows to those who 
would try to vanquish this stalwart com- 
batant. 

A sword, if it is to perform its task well, 
must be forged of many different alloys, 
blended carefully by an expert armorer, and 
hammered and beaten together by a pro- 
ficient blacksmith. The different alloys 
making up the Constitution are a blending 
of two elements—men and ideas. The 
men—George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Ben Franklin. The ideas—liberty, 
equality, majority rule and representative 
government, The armorers were the 
delegates at the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787, who blended these ideas together 
into the form of seven articles of the Con- 
stitution. Madison, the “father of the Con- 
stitution,” was the blacksmith who put to- 
gether the actual document. 

The Constitution directs our Government 
efficiently and well because it is flexible, 
bending itself to conform to the needs and 
demands of each period of our history. The 
words of the preamble, We the people * * * 
establish this Constitution of the United 
States of America,” explain the original form 
of our Constitution, that of an agreement, 
a compact, between the people and the 
Federal Government. Following the Civil 
War, after the scourge of bloodshed and 
strife cleared away, the people all over the 
United States realized that the Constitution 
had become a safeguard at the head of an 
imperishable Union, They realized this 

the words of Abraham Lincoln, say- 
ing, “I believe this Government cannot en- 
dure permanently, half slave and half free.” 
Later still, when the Supreme Court de- 
clared laws unconstitutional, the Constitu- 
tion became in the minds of the people a 
set of restrictions on governmental power. 
The people realized that because of this 
power of the Supreme Court of checking the 
legislative and executive branches, the Goy- 
ernment could never pass a law infringing 
on their welfare. During the administra- 
tion of President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal, the Constitution became 
more than before an instrument of the 
people, flexible enough to conform to society. 

This was brought about as the result of 
the economic recovery put into effect by the 
President by virtue of this flexibility. Mr. 
Roosevelt said in 1933, “Our Constitution is 
so simple and practical that it 18 possible 
always to meet extraordinary needs by 
changes in emphasis without loss of essen- 
tial form.“ Presently, under the conditions 
that have threatened civil liberties every- 
where, the freedom-usurping wall separating 
East from West Berlin being the most fla- 
grant, the principles of the Constitution 
have become the standards of freedom and 
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democracy, and the symbol of vigilance op- 
posing the exercise of any unjustified use of 
power by any one man over any other. 

To fully understand the spirit of the Con- 
stitution we must go back in history to its 
beginning. No one person could ever defi- 
nitely pinpoint the time and place where 
our Constitution was born, for this docu- 
ment is truly the product of countless gen- 
erations of mankind. One conception might 
be that the real beginnings of our Consti- 
tution took place at Scrooby, England, in the 
early 1600's. This was the first instance in 
which our ancestors, the Pilgrims, had dared 
to question the tyrannical rule against them, 
and to declare a desire for freedom. This 
spark, which was later to burst into the 
flame from which our Constitution was 
forged, was first kindled here, on the day 
when the officers of the vainglorious King 
Charles the First invaded the house of a 
Separatist and hauled him off to jail. The 
reason: this dissenter, a Puritan, had at- 
tended a meeting of the members of his 
faith the night before. 

As William Bradford put it, “Some were 
taken and clapped in prison. Others had 
their houses beset and were watched night 
and day, and most were fain to fly and leave 
their houses and habitations, and means of 
their livelihood.” Later, as these oppressed 
seekers after individual freedom stood on 
the deck of the historic Mayflower, on the 
way to a new and promising land, they set 
down these inspiring words, “We do solemnly 
and mutually combine ourselves together 
into a single body, and by virtue thereof to 
enact, constitute, and frame such just and 
equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, 
and offices from time to time as shall be 
thought most convenient for the general 
good of the colony.” The determination of 
the Pilgrims not to adhere to tyrannical 
doctrines may well have been the first bold 
handwriting on the wall that one day be- 
came the permanent and precious words of 
the U.S. Constitution. 

The Constitution is the voice of the Amer- 
ican people, from the Mayflower Compact of 
the aforementioned Pilgrims up to the New 
Frontier of President Kennedy, set down on 
paper. If we could listen to the famous 
words of all great Americans, before we were 
done we would have all the principles of the 
Constitution before us. The principle of 
equality in the voice of Jackson, “every man 
is as good as every other—and a damned 
sight better.” The words of Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet, “It has always been a part of the 
American dream—that a man should have a 
chance to do his best and rise in the world— 
that no man is better than any other.” The 
flowing oratory of Daniel Webster, expressing 
Federal unity, “liberty and union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable.” Alexander 
Hamilton's firm and sure rebuttal, “The 
States can never lose their powers.” 

Teddy Roosevelt illustrated that the Con- 
stitution is the will of the people in saying 
“The biggest corporation, like the humblest 
citizen, should be held in strict compliance 
with the will of the people as expressed in 
the fundamental law.” And finally, Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his inaugural address re- 
stated the essential purpose and meaning 
that permeates the Constitution’s principles, 
saying, “Let every nation know, whether it 
wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay any 
price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any foe, to as- 
sure the survival and the success of liberty.” 
I could go on, and by the time I were 
finished, I would have on paper all the doc- 
trines contained in the Constitution. As 
you can see, this weapon, the Constitution, 
was, like a sword, forged from the ideas of 
countless minds, of many centuries, and 
made into one document. 

The Constitution is a lasting document, 
having endured for over 150 years. It has 
met every stress of vast expansion of terrl- 
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tory, of foreign wars, of bitter internal strife, 
and of world relations. It has been able 
to endure because it provides for the wel- 
fare of people from all walks-of life. Each 
point, before it was set down in writing, 
was weighed, disputed, and discussed, 50 
that many compromises were necessitated. ° 
Many times during the convention of 1787 
the delegates were prepared to go home and 
forget the whole business, As one delegate 
said, "We are on the verge of dissolution, 
Scarce held together by the strength of one 
hair.” This one-hair strength that held the 
delegates together was embodied in the per- 
son of Ben Franklin, who was always urging 
them to stay and reconsider. The doubts 
that Franklin had entertained were brought 
to the fore in this incident at the signing 
of the Constitution. 

Dr. Franklin, looking toward the Presi- 
dent's chair, at the back of which a rising 
sun happened to be painted, observed to a 
few members near him, that painters had 
found it difficult to distinguish in their art 
a rising sun from a setting sun. “I have,” 
said he, “often and often, in the course of 
the session, and the vicissitudes of my hopes 
and fears as to its issue, looked at that be- 
hind the President, without being able to 
tell whether it was rising or setting; but now, 
at length, I have the happiness to know that 
is a rising and not a setting sun.” 

Even with all the conflicts between the 
delegates, all the time that they were there, 
there was a force behind them, a voice, say- 
ing, “go on, remain here, forge this weapon 
for the defense of freedom and democracy; 
complete your work, so that I, the bearded. 
battle-scarred warrior of freedom can stand 
and face my adversary, tyranny, 
strength and courage, no matter what foul 
means he employs.” Each man there felt 
this driving force commanding him, and 
knew that he must work to his fullest capac- 
ity in making a stable, just, and flexible Con- 
stitution of the United States of America a 
proposition of reality. The document was 
like a sword, forged so well and made of all 
the best alloys which constitute the Ameri- 
can people and Americanism, that in 1789, 
after it had been ratified, our gallant, tire- 
less gladiator Freedom snatched it up in 
his battle-weary arms, dedicating himself to 
exterminate any and all traces of despotis™ 
prevalent in the world. This Is the Consti- 
tution, Freedom’s weapon. 


U.S. Gold Rescrve Gone—Financial 
Crisis Deepens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, not to mY 
knowledge has any newspaper col 
done a more concise or clearer job of 
calling attention to the financial crisis 
that confronts the United States than 
has Mr. Henry J. Taylor, whose articles 
appear regularly in the Washington 
Daily News. 

The outpouring of our gold and the 
erosion of the dollar did not begin with 
the advent of the Kennedy administra- 
tion but as Mr. Taylor clearly points out 
it has continued under President Ken- , 
nedy. 

To meet this deepening crisis, Mr. 
Taylor bluntly warns that President 
Kennedy must turn a deaf ear to the 
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advice of those White House fiscal and 
economic advisers who, with a wave of 
the hand, dismiss the staggering Federal 
debt and the annual multibillion dollars 
deficits as being unimportant to main- 
taining the integrity of the dollar. 

I urge my colleagues to read carefully 
Mr. Taylor's column for May 17, 1962, 
which follows: 

JFK. Is WRONG on GOLD 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

In the world’s cold, slow-motion appraisal 
of what is happening here, away goes more of 
the Nation's gold—nearly $1 billion more 
since the President first announced his pro- 
grams. 

The President can stop this, and the world 
“Catastrophe it implies. But he can never, 
never stop it so long as he keeps his present 
White House advisers and believes as he does. 
Their crystal ball is kaput. 

On May 9, after dropping week by week, 
dur gold reserve fell to another 22-year low. 
Instead of improving the grave gold problem 
he inherited, the President has turned it into 
& gold crisis. And gold withdrawals, follow- 
ing Mr. Kennedy's tragic smash at business 
Confidence by his methods in the steel affair, 
now drop our reserves to less than $16.5 
billion. 

Even so, and hardly known to the public 
because it is obscured by economic jargon, 
not one penny at Fort Knox any longer be- 
longs to the United States. We owe foreign- 
ers every ounce of it—and $1.5 billion be- 
Sides—in $18 billion net short-term claims, 
Payable in gold. Our entire currency reserve 
required by law—$11.5 billion—our free gold, 
and more, is mortgaged to world creditors 
now calling on us steadily to pay them in 
gold as they see our dollars become dollar- 
ettes. 

There will be rallies, but by common con- 
Sent our monetary stopgaps are merely tac- 
tical and the required U.S. correctives also 
8° far beyond increasing America’s exports. 

The worldwide doubt about the dollar can 

Overcome only by a balanced budget, a 
favorable balance of international payments, 
and a systematic reduction in the national 
debt. The US. Treasury is merely a cash 
register, Its officials have no control over 
international confidence if the Nation's boss 
takes more money out of the till than the 
People put in. 

Nevertheless, the White House advisers are 
all cut out of the same cloth and here enters 
Prof. Walter W. Heller, chairman of the 

ident’s Council of Economic Advisers, 

ursting onto the Nation's TV ecreens. 

Is Dr. Heller concerned about how wisely 
he and the President are tackling things? 
Not at all. Gleeful as a Boy Scout at a 
Jamboree, Dr. Heller explained that, in fact, 
the Government isn't spending enough.“ 
‘The budget does not need balancing,” he 
Stated, This danger, along with the national 
debt, is a “myth.” As for the interest bur- 
den, oh, well, “We're rich.” Who is rich? 

If I were this man’s butcher he'd be on a 
Cod. basis with me tomorrow morning. 

Dr. Heller has been dead wrong on every 
major financial calculation he has made 

he entered the White House, as has 
likewise the President himself, Thus, Mr. 
Kennedy will earn the profound thanks of 
Our great Nation and the free world by 
abandoning such White House advisers and 
making the hard turn to thrift and prudence 
1 the world demands if he is to save our 


For the chips are down. Our jobs, our 
Savings, sustenance, and the Nation’s security 
dre at stake. On the record, the President 
has no right to bet America on quiz kids 
Who repeatedly flunk the quiz. 
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Rural Disabled Get Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Frank 
P. Mulhern, the executive director of 
the Mankato, Minn., Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter, Inc., which is located in my district, 
has called my attention to the astonish- 
ingly successful work which is being done 
in the area of rehabilitation of our ru- 
ral disabled. 

Mr. Mulhern, who recently attended a 
rehabilitation conference in the Dakotas 
with other rehabilitation officials inter- 
ested in the problems of the rural dis- 
abled, wrote me the following about this 
meeting: 

It was with pride that I learned that we 
in Mankato are the only rehabilitation cen- 
ter in the Midwest that is specifically di- 
recting its services toward the rehabilitation 
of our rural disabled. 


Mr. Mulhern also sent me the Janu- 
ary-February issue of Rehabilitation 
Record, a publication of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
magazine includes an article about a 
paraplegic farmer from Henderson, 
Minn,. who is successfully farming 317 
acres and supporting his wife, son, and 
grandmother. His success story is due, 


at least in part, to the high quality of 


the rehabilitation assistance he got from 
both Government and private rehabili- 
tation sources. 

As Mr. Mulhern so well put it: 

To think that the Department of HEW 
saw fit to publish our efforts nationally and 
internationally in its professional publica- 
tion makes us more than proud. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the inspiring story of this farmer and 
those who helped him make good in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

PARAPLEGIC Farms 317 ACRES 

The accompanying photographs (omitted 
in Recorp) show an independent farmer, 
family man, and breadwinner at work. In 
partnership with his brother, he manages 
a 317-acre Minnesota farm, raising livestock 
(sheep and chickens) and grain. He is also 
a paraplegic. 

Despite his severe handicap, this farmer 
“pulis his own weight’—thanks to coor- 
dinated governmental and private rehabili- 
tation services and ingenious mechanical 
contrivances. Dependent upon him are his 
wife and 5-year-old son, and his 79-year- 
old grandmothes. 

His disability dates from 1957, when he 
fell from the roof of his barn while repair- 
ing it. Returning home after physical res- 
toration and training, he sought to resume 
farming, but crutches, wheelchair, and a 
ramp improvised for his house were not 
enough. His wife had to help the 165- 
pound man get in and out of his tractor 
seat. 

To find a way around this stumbling 
block, a counselor for the Minnesota Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation referred the 
farmer to the Mankato Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter. The referral was madé under an 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation grant for 
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a Demonstration Study of the Rehabilitation 
of the Older Disabled Worker, 

At the center, an occupational therapist 
evaluated the farmer's situation and with 
the aid of a consulting farm mechanic de- 
signed a tractor lift for the farmer. It fea- 
tured an inverted overhead L-bar that was 
raised or lowered with a hand-controlled 
hydraulic jack. A chain-holst pulley 
enabled the farmer to get back and forth 
from his wheelchair to the tractor seat. 
This relieved his wife of the excessive.physi- 
cal demands she had had to meet, and 
enabled the farmer to compete with his non- 
handicapped neighbors. 


A Well-Deserved Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many national leaders of Polish- 
American organizations in the United 
States, one of the most outstanding is 
Mrs. Helen Kiczek, of Elizabeth, NJ. 
Mrs. Kiczek is president of the Ladies 
Auxiliaries of the Polish Army Veterans 
of America and a constituent whose 
work on behalf of countless worthy ob- 
jectives makes me proud to be her Rep- 
resentative in Congress. 

Earlier this month, Mrs. Kiczek's 
many friends and admirers paid her a 
well-deserved tribute at a testimonial 
dinner in her honor in Elizabeth. So 
that our colleagues may know how proud 
we are of Mrs. Kiczek, I include as a 
part of my remarks in the RECORD a news 
article describing the testimonial which 
appeared in the May 8 issue of the Daily 
Journal of Elizabeth and the text of 
the telegram which I sent to Mrs, Kiczek 
on that happy occasion: 

[From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal, 
May 8, 1962] 
MRS. KICZEK HAILED BY 400 at POLISH GROUPS’ 
DINNER 

More than 400 persons paid tribute to Mrs. 
Helen Kiczek, of 101 Third Street, at a testi- 
monial dinner Saturday night at Polish Fal- 
cons Hall, 153 Third Street. 

Mrs. Kiczek is national president of the 
Ladies Auxiliaries of Polish Army Veterans of 
America. 

On behalf of the auxiliary of post 57, Mrs. 
John Orlop presented a set of luggage to 
Mrs. Kiczek. Bronislaw Slowinski, com- 
mander of post 57, gave her a bronze plaque 
for outstanding services to disabled veterans. 

A bouquet of red roses, also from post 57, 
was presented by Linda Drazek, 9, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Drazek, of Roselle. 
Mrs. Helen T, Novak, national vice president 
of the Asociations of Sons of Poland, gave 
Mrs. Kiczek a boudoir alarm clock, a gift 
from St. Ann’s Society, group 177, of Eliza- 
beth. 

OTHER GIFTS 

On behalf of the Helen Modrzejewski 
Lodge 2769, Polish National Alliance, Mrs. 
Louis Kozlowski presented a leather wallet 
and key case. 

A bouquet of red and white carnations 
from Representative FLORENCE P, DWYER was 
presented by Thomas Krakowiecki, Mrs. 
Dwrer’s secretary. 
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Miss Helen C. Socha was dinner chalrman. 
Miss Teresa Rak of Wallington, national 
president of the Ladies Auxiliaries of Polish 
Army Veterans, was toastmaster. Rev. Syl- 
vester Abramowicz of St. Adalbert’s Church 
gave the invocation. 

Federation of Polish Organizations, and 
Mayor Steven J. Bercik praised Mrs. Kiczek 
for services to veterans and the community. 


PRAISED BY OTHERS 


Other speakers Included Mrs. Novak, Mrs. 
Wliadyslawa Lewandowski, of Jersey City, a 
national director of the auxiliaries; John 
Dec, of Clifton; national president of the 
Polish Army Veterans; Alphonse R. Makow- 
eki, of North Plainfield, a national director 
of Polish Falcons of America, and Czeslawa 
Durska, of Passaic, national president of the 
Polish National Alliance. 


Mrs, HELEN Kiczex, 
National President, Ladies Auriliaries o/ 
Polish Army Veterans of America, Eliza- 
beth, NJ.: 

I wish it were possible to join your many 
friends and admirers tonight in paying you 
the tribute you richly deserve. By your 
years of deyoted service and your many ac- 
complishments, you have brought honor to 
yourself, your family and the community to 
which we both belong, as well as to the 
Ladies Auxiliaries of the Polish Army Veter- 
ans of America whose presidency you now 
hold. It is particularly appropriate, I be- 
lieve, that the president of a great national 
organization of Polish-Americans should 
reside in Elizabeth, a city in which Polish- 
Americans have made so many fine contri- 
butions. I have asked my assistant, Mr. 
Thomas Krakowiecki, to read this message 
tonight and to present you with a modest 
token of my esteem and friendship for you. 
With your permission, I should also be proud 
to include appropriate portions of your testi- 
monial in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so that 
the entire Nation will understand why we 
of Elizabeth and Union County are so proud 
of you and your achievements. May God 
continue to bless your work with. success. 
Please extend my greetings to our many 
mutual friends. Only a meeting today of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, of which I am a member repre- 
senting the Congress, keeps me from being 
with you. However, I shall be saluting you 
in spirit tonight. 

FLORENCE P, DWYER, 
Member of Congress. 


A Healthy Economy Can Thrive Only in 
a Climate of Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, those 
Members of this august body who have 
taken the time to listen to businessmen 
express their views on matters of vital 
concern to all of us must realize that 
this important segment of our economy 
is deeply apprehensive of this adminis- 
tration. From my own district in Illinois 
small and big business proprictors alike 
express deep discontent over the “anti- 
business attitude” of the Kennedy ad- 
ministraion, This lack of confidence in 
the business world should be of vital con- 
= to every American in every walk of 

e. 
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America was built by private capital, 
ingenuity and the persistent drive all of 
which created an economic and indus- 
trial nation of great strength and sta- 
bility. It provided the highest standard 
of living for the greatest mumber of 
people of any nation in the world, in- 
cluding those which had thousands of 
years of civilization behind them when 
our forefathers arrived on this continent. 

Business and industry, like the labor 
movement, has not been without its mal- 
practices of one nature or another over 
the years. Because government at both 
a State and Federal level recognized the 
need for reforms, it has acted to meet 
the collective problems which developed 
with the growth of a great nation, This 
has been accomplished through legisla- 
tion reflecting the wisdom and judgment 
of the elected representatives of the 
people. The preservation of the free 
enterprise system dictates this pursuit 
in meeting our national needs. And as 
long as the American people have a 
voice in these matters through our rep- 
resentative form of government, we have 
a system able to maintain the balance 
within our great economic structure 
which is essential to growth and 
progress. 

It is high time that we recognize that 
if business progresses and profits, so do 
its counterparts. But it becomes a mat- 
ter of national concern, it seems to me, 
when businessmen in a great nation of 
free enterprise are widely plagued with 
a host of fears and find themselves in 
à climate of constant pessimism. 

We have heard a great deal of talk 
about expanding our national product. 
But unless a reasonable feeling of con- 
fidence prevails in the business and in- 
dustrial world, we cannot expect to 
achieve this goal. Certainly there is no 
better proof of this fact than is reflected 
in the activity of the stock market in 
recent months. 

We must have more jobs to meet the 
exploding population of this country. 
But permanent jobs which contribute to 
the well-being of the Nation and its 
economy are provided by private enter- 
prise, not by government. Lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the business com- 
munity stunts adequate expansion of 
business and industry, thus curtailing 
employment opportunities. 

It has been politically expedient and 


almost saddening to find that many - 


Americans, goaded into looking upon our 
great industrial society as a series of 
components, each combating the other 
for personal economic gain. This is par- 
ticularly strange when one stops to con- 
sider that industrial expansion and in- 
vestment during the past half century 
has consistently resulted in improved 
wages and job opportunities for all 
Americans. When business begins to 
slip and profits go down, our national 
income follows suit. 

We have seen tax dollars, a substantial 
portion of which were contributed by 
American business, used to provide other 
industrial countries with the latest 
equipment and modern technological fa- 
cilities, créating competition which has 
cost us markets abroad and, of course, 
American jobs at home. 
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As for the effect Government policies 
have had upon the other nations of the 
world, it is interesting to note the re- 
actions of fiscal experts abroad. Typi- 
fying this reaction is the direct criticism 
which recently appeared in the Statist, 
authoritative British journal of industry 
and finance: 

The fact that for 6 years the share of 
profits in the distribution of the growing 
national income of the United States has 
been falling, suggests that this is a well- 
defined and established trend. 

It may at first sight seem highly paradox- 
ical that this retreat on the part of profits 
going to enterprise should occur in what, 
by general consent, must be regarded as the 
headquarters of private capitalism. 

The paradox lies in the widely accepted, 
but false, view that the United States pro- 
vides the setting for the world’s most un- 
inhibited free-for-all capitalism. 

In many respects the American is one of 
the most regulated economies of the free 
world, In few other capitalist countries are 
the banking and insurance companies and 
the capital market so hemmed in and often 
restricted by regulations as in the United 
States, where the State and Federal au- 
thorities vie with one another for discipli- 
nary power. 

President Kennedy is acting in accordance 
with this tradition of administrative and 
executive interference. 

In his endeavor to control prices, he 1s 
applying his own version of a pause policy; 
but in contrast with that operated in Brit- 
ain, the President is applying the pause to 
prices and, since it has not been applied to 
Wages and other elements of cost, it may 
cause profits not merely to pause but to rê- 
treat smartly. 

This kind of socialist capitalism will work 
well enough if basic economic policies are 
sound. If, on the other hand, the attempted 
control of prices is divorced from a corre- 
sponding control of demand and of the cur- 
rency supply through which demand be- 
comes effective purchasing power, Presi- 
dent Kennedy will merely have indulged in 
the time-honored but futile pastime of plug- 
ging the thermometer in order to cure the 
lever. 


How Many Jobless Do We Have? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Don- 
ald I. Rogers, in today’s New York Her- 
ald Tribune, brings up an excellent point. 
He feels we should determine with pre- 
cision how much actual unemployment 
there is in the United States. His arti- 
cle makes much sense and I submit it 
herewith: 

COUNT THE JOBLESS 


(By Donald I. Rogers) 

As soon as he has finished his personal 
crusade for the medicare system, the Presi- 
dent plans to devote some time to bullding 
up an equal amount of pressure behind his 
public spending programs designed to end 
unemployment and “fill the gap between the 
employment created in the private sector 
and that credited in the public sector. 
This means more public spending, of course- 

This is in line with the administration’s 
expressed belief—stated as positive fact VY 
Walter Heller, Chairman of the President's 
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Council of Economic Advisers—that deficit 
spending, spending of more money than the 
Government has, prevents inflation and re- 
duces unemployment “because” (this 18 Hel- 
ler talking), “the Government is putting 
more money into the economy than it 1s 
taking out.” 

Although most of us know that the Goy- 
ernment’s only source of income is from 
the economy (that's you and me, Leon) and 
that it Is impossible for the Government to 
put more money into the economy than it 
takes out, this verity of simple arithmetic 
hasn't caught up with the administration 
yet, Worse, it is being ignored for political 
P A 

Mr. Kennedy wants discretionary authority 
to help stabilize the economy, he says. 
First, he wants authority, on a permanent 
basis, to extend unemployment compensa- 
tion-benefits for 13 weeks when unemploy- 
ment reaches 5 percent of the labor force. 
Next, he wants standby authority to increase 
Federal expenditures on capita. improve- 
ments by as much as $2 billion, this, too, 
in an effort to curb unemployment. 

Unemployment is the most touchy socio- 
economic problen. facing the Nation because 
it precludes frank analysis, involving, as it 
does, so many emotions and so many fearful 
Memories. 

The keystone of big public spending pro- 
Brams which ultimately must bring the Re- 
Public to its knees, is the bugaboo of 4 to 5 
Million unemployed. Mr. Kennedy says that 
when 5 percent of the work force is unem- 
Ployed, automatic relief must be forthcom- 

as though there were something magic 
With the number “5.” Why not 4 percent; 
or 6 percent? 

It has become virtually un-American to 
Suggest that there is the possibility of nearly 

employment to the extent that people 
really want to work. To even breathe such 
& thought inspires the zealots to scout out a 
lew legitimate hardship cases and treat you 
to the same fare served the luckless officials 
of Newburgh, N.Y. 

Before I would authorize my Congressman 
to adopt the President's program I would 
Want him to ask for a congressional resolu- 
tion directing the Census Bureau to deter- 
mine how much unemployment there actu- 
ally is, instead of the questionable Labor 

ent figure, based on categories of un- 
employment, 

Some yéars ago it was assumed that there 
Would be a normal float“ of about 2 million 

Ployed people moving from job to job 

Or caught in a seasonal slack, After all, the 

headwaiter at a Miami Beach hotel isn't go- 

to pick beans in midsummer just because 

crop is coming in in northern Florida. 

Instead he'll collect unemployment compen- 
sation. 

A friend writes me that he could place 
between 10 and 20 carpenters, electricians, 
Plumbers and painters in a certain farm area 
Sh New Jersey within a week, because local 

ntractors can't get around to the postponed 

for another month or 80. 
t I know of several people who are desperate 
ada farmhands to run machinery. The want 
of un, their local weekly shows a long list 
help wanted” but no jobseekers. 
n the normal float of unemployment 
(1) een determined, you must add to it: 

) Those who haven't left the relief rolls 

years and don't expect to (possibly half a 
Peo On right in New York alone); (2) young 
— 2 fresh out of school who don't find 
Job e want and instead of taking any 

become “unemployed” under that classi- 
tion; (3) the tremendous number who 
that relief and unemployment compen- 

to checks pay their bills and so refuse 
Work. I know of a man who applies 

80 ly to people he knows won't hire him 
is that he may tell the rellef agency that he 

Unable to find work. 

Before we become too heartsick over the 

tragedy" of high unemployment and the 
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horrors of automation, a Senate committee 
shotid start a full-scale inquiry into the 
nature and character of unemployment to- 
day, and bolster it with a real Census Bu- 
reau canvass, 

Many of us remember the night in 1933 
when Donald Richberg, then counsel for the 
NRA (later to become a recanting conserva- 
tive) said: “If recovery comes too fast we 
won't be able to get through the necessary 
reforms.” 

The New Frontiersman of that day feared 
nothing so much as full employment. And 
unemployment today is the touchstone of 
the Schlesingers and Hellers, et als. 

If they are sincere, they have nothing to 
fear from a thorough inquiry and a complete 
canvass, 


Health Care for the Aged 
` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUISE G. REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 2 


Mrs. REECE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
May 10. It reprints two editorials on 
the problem of health care for the aged, 
one from the National Observer, and one 
from the Commercial Appeal—Memphis. 
The problem of medical care for the 
aged deserves careful attention. It is 


not going to be solved overnight by an 


ill-considered, election-year scheme, no 
matter how powerfully the politicians 
may feel the urge to do something. 
The above-mentioned follows: 
HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


In recent years there has been steadily in- 
creasing concern over our elderly citizens, 
much of it centering on whether they are re- 
ceiving adequate health care. 

President Kennedy now is proposing ex- 

pansion of the compulsory social security 
system to provide health benefits for the 
elderly. In this election year, many Con- 
gressmen seem to agree that something 
should be done. And the President is put- 
ting a good deal of personal pressure behind 
his program. 
Among the more ironic aspects of this sit- 
uation is that no one has any precise idea 
just how big the problem ie—or rather how 
small it must be in a population of 185 mil- 
lion, Of the 17 million people over age 65, 
there certainly are many who are perfectly 
capable of caring for themselves—or have 
children who can and will accept the old 
family responsibilities. 

In addition, private health insurance plans 
for the aged have been growing rapidly. 
The Government estimates that one of every 
two persons aged 65 or over is already cov- 
ered by some form of private health insur- 
ance. With unions demanding more retire- 
ment health benefits in their contracts with 
management, some analysts estimate 90 per- 
cent of the elderly will be covered by some 
form of private health insurance by 1970. 

And then there are all the existing public 
welfare programs to help provide health 
care for people really in need. To supple- 
ment the States’ efforts in this area, Con- 
gress in 1960 passed the Kerr-Mills Act to 
permit the States to offer increased health 
benefits for the aged; under this program, 
the Federal Government furnishes at least 
half of the additional funds. 

But the administration, with no better 
idea of the dimensions of the problem than 
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anyone else, is convinced that new legisla- 
tion is needed. * * * 

No one we know of is disputing the de- 
sirability of adequate medical care for the 
aged. But the President’s proposal seems 
to us to be a curious one. 

His plan would pay no doctor bills. It 
would provide only limited hospital and 
nursing care, and that would be available 
to anyone eligible for social security, whether 
they needed financial help or not. Further- 
more, an elderly person might have to pay 
up to $90 of his own hospital bill, a steep 
sum for someone who really is destitute. 
And while compulsory for social security 
taxpayers, it would fail to cover the 3 mil- 
lion elderly people who are not under the 
system. 

Surely this would be a clumsy approach 
to a complex and still somewhat mysterious 
problem. That is especially true at this 
time, when so much progress ls being made 
in this area, both in the private and in the 
public sphere. Although the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram is only a little more than a year old, 
more than half of the States already have 
set up programs to provide new benefits for 
those in need. And as more experience is 
gathered by private insurers, more of them 
are certain to set up plans. 

Over the centuries, society has voluntarily 
shouldered the burden’ of caring for the 
health of its older citizens; force has played 
no role in the process. Until society shows 
some signs of slipping back into barbarism, 
we question whether there is justification 
for injecting even the principle of com- 
pulson. 8 

The problem of medical care for the aged 
deserves careful attention. It's not going to 
be solved overnight by an ill-considered 
election-year scheme, no matter how power- 
fully the politicians may feel the urge to do 
eomething.—The National Observer. 

THEY Stray 

Efforts to attract senior citizens to warmer 
climates for their “sunset years” have had 
a great deal of attention for years. Many 
have moved to Florida and California, but 
the proportion who leave their home areas 
must be small, 

A new analysis of 1960 census figures shows 
the South and West are still below the na- 
tional average in the proportion of the aged 
to all mature persons. These figures start 
with the number of residents of voting age. 
For the Nation, 15.3 percent of them are 65 
or over. ' 

But in Iowa, Nebraska, and Vermont 19 
percent of those old enough to vote are also 
at least 65. The figure is more than 18 per- 
cent in Missouri, Arkansas, Maine, South 
Dakota, Kansas, and New Hampshire. 

These are the States in which the largest 
part of the mature men and women are 65 
and past. None is noted for its warm 
climate. * * * 

Why the old folks stay where they have 
spent their earning years is a question with 
many answers, which we leave for other 
writers, But a lot of them are staying.— 
Commercial Appeal (Memphis). 


Does America Face New Dark Ages? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Recorp a truly 
thought-provoking speech recently de- 
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livered by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor of 
the Tulsa, Okla., Tribune before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
and the Inland Press Association. It ap- 
peared in the Sunday, May 20, edition 
of the Bloomington, II., Daily Panta- 
graph. As a regular reader of this out- 
standing newspaper, I am pleased it gave 
special attention to Mr. Jones’ speech. 

He says many things that have all too 
long been left unsaid. He tells us many 
things we may not like to hear but 
which we know to be true. 

I am certain that this speech will 
contribute in no small measure to a 
moral awakening. His are words of 
warning unless there is such an awaken- 
ing to what we are doing to ourselves 
and allowing others to do to us, as a 
people and as a nation. 

For both what is said and how it is 
said, I commend this speech to your 
reading. And I am constrained to ex- 
press the hope that the men and women 
to whom he spoke will, as he suggested, 
take to their typewriters and through 
the powerful voice of their presses call 
his message to the attention of every 
section of the country. In this regard 
we, too, as Members of Congress, have 
a duty and responsibility to implant the 
message in the minds and hearts of our 
people and to translate the words into 
affirmative action. 

The speech follows: 

Dors AMERICA FacE New DARK Aces?—EpiTor 
CALLS FOR REBIRTH OF IDEALS 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 


This, ladies and gentlemen, is to be a 
jeremiad. 

I am about to inflict upon you an un- 
relieved, copper-bottomed, six-ply, all-wool, 
25-minute howl of calamity about the pres- 
ent moral climate of America. And I am 
going to talk about our responsibilities there- 
for as the temporary custodians of America's 
press. 

You may dismiss such “fogeyism” with a 
tolerant laugh. But the pathway of history 
is littered with the bones of dead states and 
fallen empires. Most of them rotted out be- 
fore they were overwhelmed. And they were 
not, in most cases, promptly replaced by 
something better. 

Nearly 1,000 years elapsed between the fall 
of western Rome and the rise of the Renais- 
sance, and in between we had the Dark Ages 
in which nearly all of man's institutions 
were inferior to those which had gone before. 
I don't want my children's children to pass 
through a couple of centuries of dialectic 
materialism before the sun comes up again. 

It is sad to watch the beginnings of decay. 
It was sad to see an age of Pericles replaced 
by the drunken riots of Alcibiades. There 
was, indeed, just cause for gloom when the 
Roman mobs, flabby with free bread and ber 
mused by free circuses, cheered for the un- 
speskable Nero and the crazy Caligula. 

Alaric's Goths finally poured over the walls 
of Rome. But it was not that the walls were 
low. It was that Rome, itself, was low. The 
sensual life of Pompeii, the orgies on Lake 
Trasimene, the gradually weakening fiber of 
a once sclf-disciplined people—all these 
brought Rome down. She went down too 
early. She had much to teach the world. 

RUSSIANS NEW PURITANS 


And so, ladies and gentlemen, I look upon 
our own country and much that I see dis- 
turbs me. But we are a great people. We 
haye a noble tradition. We haye much to 
teach the world, and if America should go 
down soon it would be too early. 
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One thing is certain. We shall be given no 
centuries for a leisurely and comfortable 
decay. We have an enemy now—remorseless, 
crude, brutal, and cocky. However much the 
leaders of the Communist conspiracy may lie 
to their subjects about our motives, about 
our conditions of prosperity, our policies and 
alms, one thing they believe themselves im- 
plicitly—and that is that we are in an ad- 
vanced state of moral decline. 

It is a dogma of current Communist faith 
that America is Sodom and Gomorrah, ready 
for the kill. 

Do you know what scares me about the 
Communists? 

It’s not their political system, which Is 
primitive and savage. It’s not their economic 
system which works so badly that progress 
in a few directions is purchased at the price 
of progress in all the rest, It is their purl- 
tanism. s 

It does no good to comfort ourselves with 
the reflection that these are the products of 
endless brainwashings, of incessant propa- 
ganda, of deprivation by censorship, and jam- 
ming of counterinformation and contrary 
arguments. The confidence that they are 
morally superior is there. 

You can’t get very far into Russia before 
the naive questions of your Intourlst guide 
reveal that she thinks she is talking to a soft 
fop who is ripe for the tumbril and the 
guillotine. In the schoolyard the children 
rush up to show you, not their yo-yos, but 
their scholarship medals. And when you 
offer them new Lincoln pennies as souvenirs 
they rip off their little Young Pioneer but- 
tons and hand them to you, proud that they 
are not taking gifts, but are making a fair 
exchange. 


OUTPUT OF LIP READERS 


The Russian stage is as austere as the 
Victorian stage. Russian literature may be 
corny, but it's clean, and it glorifies the 
Russian people and exudes optimism and 
promise. Russian art is stiffly representa- 
tional, but the paintings and the sculpture 
strive to depict beauty and heroism—Rus- 
sian beauty, of course, and Russian heroism. 

And what of us? 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, let's take them 
one at a time: 

We are now at the end of the third 
decade of the national insanity known as 
progressive education. This is the educa- 
tion where everybody passes, where the re- 
port cards are noncommittal lest the failure 
be faced with the fact of his failure, where 
all move at a snail pace like a transatlantic 
convoy so that the slowest need not be left 
behind, and all proceed toward adulthood 
in the lockstep of togetherness. 

With what results? At an age when Eu- 
ropean kids are studying the human capil- 
lary system and discussing the binomial 
theorem our youngsters are raising polly- 
wogs on the classroom windowsill and pre- 
tending to keep store. This is what is known 
as learning by doing. We have produced 
tens of thousands of high school graduates 
who move their lips as they read and cannot 
write a coherent paragraph. While our Rus- 
sian contemporaries, who were supposed to 
be dedicated to the mass man, have been 
busy constructing an elite we have been 
engaged in the wholesale production of 
mediocrity. What a switch. 

CAN YOU READ REPORT CARD? 


I wish you could have read all the letters 
I have received in the past few months from 
disgusted teachers who have tried to rein- 
troduce principles of hard work and integ- 
rity in their classrooms over the opposition 
of the school hierarchies. If is high time 
that these Ph. D's Pooh-Bahs of John Dew- 
eyism stepped forward and permitted them- 
selves to be graded. But no. 

You recall that last fall the school board 
of the little township of Twin Lakes, Wis., 
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dissatisfied with modern primers, announced 
that it was introducing reprints of 80-year- 
old McGuffey Readers. Maybe it was making 
a bad mistake. Maybe the new books and 
new teaching methods are far superior. Here 
was a fine chance to find out. 

But did the Wisconsin State Board of Edu- 
cation offer a sporting challenge—a 1-year 
test, for example, to see which was the better 

ach—theirs or McGuffey’s? Not a bit 
of it. The State board merely moved to de- 
prive Twin Lakes of State aid, to the thun- 
derous applause, I'm sorry to say, of the so- 
called liberals. 

When was the last time you, as editors, ex- 
amined the curriculums of your local schools? 
Are your students given the standardized 
Iowa and Stanford tests and, if so, how did 
your schools rank compared to the national 
average? Do your kids bring home meaning- 
ful report cards, or are parents just getting 
a lot of gobbledygook about adjustments and 
attitudes? When was the last time you asked 
to look at any senior English themes? When 
have you given a fine picture spread to your 
town's best scholars? 

NO TALENT BOYS WINNING 

Having generally neglected disciplines in 
education it was quite logical that we Ameri- 
cans should neglect disciplines in art. The 
great painters and sculptors of the past stud- 
led anatomy so diligently that many of them 
snatched bodies. And today, after many cen- 
turies, we stare at the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel or at the walls of the Reichsmusee 
and marvel at their works. 

But this self-discipline is of little concern 
to the modern nonobjective painter. All he 
needs is pigment and press agent. He can 
stick bits of glass, old rags, and quids of used 
chewing tobacco on a board and he Js a social 
critic. He can drive a car back and forth in 
pools of paint and Life magazine will write 
him up. 

Talent is for squares. What you need is 
vast effrontery. This is the kind of art that 
a painter with no ability can paint, and & 
teacher with no ability can teach. No won- 
der it's popular at the factory end. But 
the tiny minority of youngsters who might 
have the spark of a Titian or a Rembrandt 
within them stay unencouraged and un- 

And our museums are filled with 
splashes, cubes, and blots being stared at bY 
confused citizens who haven't the guts to 
admit they are confused, 

But fakery in art is a light cross we bear- 
Much more serious is our collapse of m 
standards and the bunting of our capacity 
for righteous indignation. 

Our Puritan ancestors were preoccupied 
with sin. They were too pied with it. 
They were hag ridden and guilt ridden and 
theirs was a repressed and neurotic society- 
But they had horsepower. 

They wrested livings from the rocky land. 
bullit our earliest colleges, started our litera- 
ture, caused our industrial revolution, and 
found time in between to fight the Indians, 
the French and the British, to bawi for aboli- 
tion, woman suffrage and prison reform, and 
to experiment with graham crackers and 
bloomers. They were a tremendous people. 

SIN BECOMING IMAGINARY 


And for all their exaggerated attention 
to sin, their philosophy rested on a great 
granite rock. Man was the master of his 
soul. You didn't have to be bad, You could 
and should be better. And if you wanted 
to escape the eternal fires, you'd damn 
well better be. 

In recent years all this has changed in 
America. We have decided that sin is largely 
imaginary, We are bemused with behaviorist 
psychology which holds that abstract thing 
like insight, will, and spirit are figments 
the imagination. Man, says the behaviorist: 
is either a product of a happy combination 
of genes and chromosomes or an unhappy 
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combination, He moves in an environment 
that will tend to make him good or that will 
tend to make him eyil. He is just a chip 
tossed helplessly by forces beyond his control, 
und therefore not responsible. 

Well, the theory that misbehavior can be 
Cured by pulling down tenements and erect- 
ing in their places elaborate public housing 
is not holding water: The crime rates con- 
tinue to rise along with our outlays for social 
Services. 

We are far gone in fancy euphemy. There 
are no lazy “bums” any more—only deprived 
Persons, It is impolite to speak of thugs. 
They are underprivileged. Yet the swagger- 
ing, duck-talled young men who boldly 
flaunt their gang symbols on their motor- 
Cycle jackets are far more blessed in crea- 
ture comforts, opportunities for advance- 
Ment, and freedom from drudgery than 90 
Percent of the children of the world. We 
have sown the dragon's teeth of pseudo- 
Sclentific sentimentality and out of the 
ground has sprung the legion bearing 
Switch-blade knives and bicycle chains, 

Clearly something is missing, Could it 
be what the rest of the world’s children 
have been given—the doctrine of individual 
responsibility? 

FILTH NOW DARING ART 

Relief is gradually becoming an honor- 
able career in America. It is a pretty fair 
life, if you have neither conscience nor pride. 

angry old judge in Muskogee County, 
Okia., upon his retirement last month as- 
Serted that in his last docket 37 bastardy 
Cases were filed for no other purpose than 
to qualify for the relief rolls, and that in 
Most cases both the plaintiff and the defend- 
ant continued living together while awaiting 
the next arrival. Any effort to stop this 
Tacket brings an immediate threat that Fed- 
eral aid funds will be withdrawn. 

The State will give a mother a bonus for 
her illegitimate children, and if she neglects 

mem sufficiently she can save enough out 
of her ADC payments to keep herself and 
her boy friends in wine and gin. Nothing is 
Your fault. And when the city fathers of 
Newburgh suggested that able-bodied wel- 
fare clients might sweep the streets the 
liberal editorialists arise as one man and 
denounce them for their medieval cruelty. 
I don't know how long America can stand 
erosion of principle. But if we wish 
to survive, maybe we had better do some- 
thing about the elaborate pretense that 
there is no difference between the genuinely 
Unfortunate and the mobs of reliefers who 
Bather to throw bottles every time the “cops” 
1 to make a legitimate arrest. The wel- 
are state that taxes away the rewards for 
ble behavior so that it can remove 
age-old penalties for irresponsible beha- 
is building on a foundation of jelly. 

y. there is the status of our enter- 

tainment and our literature. 
Can anyone deny that movies are dirtier 
ever? But they don't call it dirt. They 
all it “realism.” Why do we let them fool 
us? Why do we nod owlishly when they tell 
Ne that filth is merely a daring art form, that 
licentiousness 18 really social comment? 

't it plain that the financially harassed 

Movie industry is putting gobs of sex in the 
8 kened drive-ins in an effort to lure curi- 
Us teenagers away from their TV sets? 
Three weeks ago Bill Diehl, the righteously 
Dey entertainment editor of the St. Paul 
Patch, ran down the list of present and 
Coming attractions, as follows: “Walk on 
the Wild Side,” set in a brothel; “A View 
stm the Bridge,” incest; “The Mark,” a 
The young man trifles with little girls; 
$ Children’s Hour,” two schoolteachers 
a spected of being lesbians; “All Fall Down,” 
Penny bopathic attacker of females; “Cape 
a a crazy rapist; “Lolita,” a middle-aged 
man's affair with a 12-year-old; “The Chap- 


Man Report," the adventures of a nympho- 
Mantac. 


vior 
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Just think. All this and popcorn, too. 

In a speech a couple of months ago in 
Hartford, Conn., Mr. Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, asked the plaintive question: 
“Why, despite our unceasing efforts, does the 
film industry fail at times to have public 
confidence?” 

Then he suggested an answer. The movie 
people apologize too much, he said. They 
should take pride in the fact that they have 


amended their production code. (Mr. 
Johnston apparently uses the term 
“amended” when he means a general tooth 
extraction.) 


“What art form,” asked Mr. Johnston, “has 
not had to keep up with the times to reflect 
contemporary society?" 

Well, hooray for Mr. Johnston’s contempo- 
rary society: incestuous Americans, per- 
verted Americans, degenerate Americans, 
murderous Americans. 

How many of these contemporary Amer- 
icans do you know? 

But perhaps the most intriguing part of 
Mr. Johnston’s speech dealt with newspaper 
movie ads. It is ridiculous, he said, for 
parents to complain about bad influence by 
movies upon their children when all parents 
have to do is look closely at the ads. 

“I have yet to run across a movie ad 80 
subtle,” said Mr. Johnston, “that a con- 
cerned parent would not know whether the 
film was suitable for his child.” 


THROW OUT HORIZONTAL ART 


Well, here is a semantical pole vault that 
ought to set a world’s record. For the sug- 
gestive, half-dressed figures locked in pas- 
sionate embrace that have been decorating 
the theater ads in our great moral dailies 
are now revealed as a public service, gener- 
ously paid for by the movie moguls so that 
parents can be warned. 

Last year our advertising manager and I 
got so tired of Hollywood's horizontal art 
that we decided to throw out the worst and 
set up some standards. We thought that this 
belated ukase of ours might cause some in- 
terruption in advertising some shows. But 
no. Within a couple of hours the exhibitors 
were down with much milder ads. How was 
this miracle accomplished? 

It seems that exhibitors are supplied with 
several different ads for each movie. If the 
publishers are dumb enough to accept the 
most suggestive ones those are what they 
get. But if publishers squawk, the cleaner 
ads are sent down. Isn't it time we all 
squawked? 

I think it's time we gentlemen of the press 
quit giving page 1 play to Liz and Eddie. I 
think it’s time we asked our Broadway and 
Hollywood columns if they can’t find some- 
thing decent and inspiring going on along 
their beats. 

And the stage: Bawdiness has put on a 
dinner jacket. The old burlesque skits that 
you used to be able to see at the Old Howard 
and the Gayety for six bits are now on dis- 
play in the most lavish Broadway revues at 
$8.80 a seat. 


STRONG STOMACHS TURN 


But perhaps we should be glad to settle 
for good old heterosexual dirt. The April 
issue of Show Business, Nlustrated, quotes 
Dr. L. John Adkins, a New York psycho- 
therapist, as saying that in his opinion at 
least 25 percent of the persons presently con- 
nected with the American theater are con- 
firmed homosexuals. 

Even the normally strong-stomached 
drama critics are beginning to get mad. 

Howard Taubman, in a lead article in the 
drama section of the New York Times, re- 
cently wrote as follows: It is time to speak 
openly and candidly of the increasing inci- 
dence and influence of homosexuality on the 
New York stage. It is noticeable when a 
male designer dresses the girls in a musical 
to make them unappealing and disrobes the 
boys so that more male skin is visible than 
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art or illusion requires. It is apparent in 
a vagrant bit of nasty dialog thrown into a 
show, or, In a redundant touch like two 
Mannish females walking across a stage 
without a reason or a word of comment.” 

What do you know about the cultural ex- 
change program to which we are all invol- 
untary contributors? 

Last summer an American touring com- 
pany, sponsored by the State Department and 
paid for by our tax dollars, presented one 
of Tennesseee Williams’ riper offerings to an 
audience in Rio de Janeiro. The audience 
hooted and walked out. And where did it 
walk to? Right across the street where a 
Russian ballet company was putting on a 
beautiful performance for the glory of 
Russia. How stupid can we get? 


WHAT'S IN BACK ROOM, BOYS? 


A couple of months ago in Phoenix I at- 
tended a tryout of a new play by William 
Inge. It takes place in the Chicago apart- 
ment of a never-married woman whose son 
by a bellhop has just been released from 
reform school, and whose current boy friend 
is being seduced by the nymphomaniac 
across the hall whose husband is a drunk, I 
wonder if the State Department is consider- 
ing putting this show on the road around the 
world, 

We are drowning our youngsters in vio- 
lence, cynicism and sadism piped into the 
living room and even the nursery. Every 
Saturday evening in the “Gunsmoke” pro- 
gram Miss Kitty presides over her combina- 
tion saloon and dancehall. Even the 5-year- 
olds are be; to wonder what's going on 
upstairs. The grandchildren of the kids who 
used to weep because the little match girl 
froze to death now feel cheated if she isn’t 
slugged, raped, and thrown into a Bessemer 
converter. 

And there’s our literature. I presume we 
all haye our invitations to become charter 
subscribers of Eros, the new quarterly 
magazine of erotica at $10 a copy. I got 
three invitations, so either the Addresso- 
graph was stuck or I'm considered a hot 
prospect. 

Anyway, the publisher, Ralph Ginzburg, 
says this, and I quote: ‘Eros has been born 
as a result of the recent series of court 
decisions that have realistically interpreted 
America’s obscenity laws and that have given 
to this country a new breadth of freedom 
of expression.” 

And what are the dimensions of this 
“breadth of freedom“? Well, we are assured 
that Eros’ first issue will include an article 
on aphrodisiacs, a schematic drawing for a 
male chastity belt, a story about an old New 
York bawdy house where women copulated 
with beasts, the latest word on Havana's red- 
light district, and the memoirs of a stripper 
which, it says here, “is astonishing for its 
matter-of-factness.” 

Isn't it splendid that Mr. Ginzburg stands 
with the frozen ghosts of Valley Forge as a 
fearless defender of his country’s freedom? 
Ten dollars, please. 

THINK WELL OF YOURSELF 


The fast-buck boys have succeeded in con- 
vincing our bumfuzzled judges that there 
is no difference between a peep show and a 
moral lecture. The old eye-poppers which 
tourists used to smuggle back from Paris 
under their dirty shirts are now clothed in 
judicial blessing. A Chicago judge has re- 
cently issued a blanket injunction against 
anyone who might try to prevent the sale of 
“Tropic of Cancer” to children. “Lady Chat- 
terley's Lover“ and “Ulysses” are on the 
paperback shelves right next to the comic 

„books. They can close the bookstalls on the 
Seine, It's all over at your corner drugstore 
where the kids hang out. 

Don Maxwell of the Chicago Tribune last 
year asked his book department to quit ad- 
vertising scatological literature by including 
it in the list of best sellers. The critics and 
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the book publishers have denounced him 
for tampering with the facts. I would like 
to raise a somewhat larger question: 

Who is tampering with the soul of Amer- 
ica? 

For nations do have souls. They have col- 
lective personalities. People who think well 
of themselves collectively exhibit elan and 
enthusiasm and morale. Where they low- 
rate themselves as individuais they will not 
long remain the citizens of great nations. 

Dr. Celia Deschin, specialist in medical so- 
ciology at Adelphi College, in a recent article 
in This Week magazine, says it’s time for a 
new kind of Kinsey report. She asserts that 
the late Dr. Kinsey produced a report that 
was heavily loaded by exhibitionists and that 
did immense damage to America by ped- 
dling the impression that sexual self-disci- 
pline neither exists in this country nor is it 
desirable. 


KIDS EXPECT DISCIPLINE 


Generally, she says, those parents who are 
afraid to lay down the law have the most 
miserable children. Children, she points out, 
want honest direction and a set of sensl- 
ble rules to live by. Where these are denied 
them on the fantastic theory that it’s no 
longer scientific to say, “No,” the kids often 
develop subconscious anxiety, Much Juve- 
nile delinquency springs from a deep hunger 
for rules. It is a masochistic effort to seek 
punishment. The child, says Dr. Deschin, 
abhors a world where everything goes. 

Or, as my tough-minded old grandmother 
put it, “The youngster who doesn’t know 
that there's a Lord in Israel bounces around 
in a limbo where there is no force of gravity. 
If you think he’s happy you're crazy.” 

The time has come to dust off the rule- 
book. The game is unplayable if you're al- 
lowed two strikes or six, if you can use a 
bat or a cannon, and if some days you can 
have three men on third and other days 
there isn't any third base at all. We have 
to stop trying to make up our own rules, 

And that goes for all of us. It's time to 
quit seeking learning without effort and 
wages without work. It's time we got mad 
about payola. We should ask the Lord's 
forgiveness for our inflated expense accounts, 
and quit pretending that goonery is a human 
right. 

TIME TO ERASE BLIGHT 

Ladies and gentlemen, do not let me over- 
draw the picture. This is still a great, power- 
ful, vibrant, able, optimistic nation. Amer- 
icans—our readers—do believe in themselves 
and in their country. y 

But there is a rot, and there Is blight, and 
there is cutting out and filling to be done if 
we, as the leaders of freemen, are to sur- 
vive the hammer blows which quite plainly 
are in store for us all. 

We have reached the stomach-turning 
point. We have reached the point where we 
should reexamine the debilitating philoso- 
phy of permissiveness. Let this not be con- 
fused with the philosophy of liberty. The 
school system that permits our children to 
develop a quarter of their natural talents is 
not a champion of our liberties, The healthy 
man who chooses to loaf on unemployment 
compensation is not a defender of human 
freedom. The playwright who would de- 
grade us, the author who would profit from 
pandering to the worst that's in us, are no 
friends of ours. 

It’s time we hit the sawdust trail, It’s 
time we revived the idea that there is such 
a thing as sin—just plain old willful sin. It 
is time we brought self-discipline back into 
style. And who has a greater responsibility 
at this hour than we—the gentlemen of the 
press. 

So I suggest: Let's look at our educational 
institutions at the local level, and if Johnny 
can't read by the time he’s ready to get mar- 
ried let’s find out why. 
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Let's look at the distribution of public 
largesse, and if, far from alleviating human 
misery, it is producing the sloth and irre- 
sponsibility that intensifies it, let's get it 
fixed. e 

PLANT FLOWERS ON CESSPOOL 


Let's quit being bulldozed and bedazzled 
by self-appointed longhairs. Let's have the 
guts to say that a book is dirt if that's what 
we think of it, or that a painting may be a 
daub if the judges unwittingly hang it up- 
side down. And if some beatnik welds to- 
gether a collection of rusty cogwheels and 
old corset stays and claims it a greater sculp- 
ture than Michelangelo’s David“ let's have 
the courage to say that it looks like junk and 
may well be. 

Let's blow the whistle on plays that would 
bring blushes to an American Legion stag 
party. Let's not be awed by movie characters 
with barnyard morals even if some of them 
have been photographed climbing aboard the 
Presidential yacht, Let us pay more atten- 
tion in our news columns to the decent peo- 
ple everywhere who are trying to do some- 
thing for the good of others. 

In short, let's cover up the cesspool and 
start planting some flowers. 

Well, that's the jeremiad. I never dreamed 
I'd go around sounding like an advance man 
for Carrie Nation. On some people IT still 
think bikinis look fine. 

But I am fed up to here with the educa- 
tionists and pseudosocial scientists who 
have underrated our potential as a people, 

Iam fed up to here with the medicine men 
who try to pass off pretense for art and 
prurlence for literature. 

I am tired of seeing America debased in 
the eyes of foreigners. 

And I am genuinely disturbed that to 
idealistic youth in many countries the fraud 
of communism appears synonymous with 
morality, while we, the chief repository of 
real freedom, are regarded as being in the 
last stages of decay. 

WANTS US TO RAISE HELL 


We can learn a lesson from history. Twice 
before our British cousins appeared to be 
heading into a collapse of principle, and 
twice they drew themselves back. The Brit- 
ish court reached an advanced stage of cor- 
ruption under the Stuarts. But the people 
rebelled, And in the wild days of George IV 
and William IV it looked as though Britain 
were rotting out again. But the people 
banged through the reform laws, and under 
Victoria went on to the peak of their power. 

In this hour of misbehavior, self-indul- 
gence and self-doubt let this be the story 
of America. Unless I misread the signs a 
great number of our people are ready. Let 
there be a fresh breeze, a breeze of new 
pride, new idealism, new integrity. 

And here, gentlemen, is where we come in. 

_We have typewriters. 

We have presses. 

We have a huge audience. 

How about raising hell? 


The 206th Graduation Exercises, 
University of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 z 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday it 
was my privilege to attend the 206th 
graduation exercises of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in the city of Philadelphia. 


May 22 


Among the 2,523 graduates was my son, 

Sheldon. 

The keynote speaker was the Honor- 
able C. Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
Treasury. Secretary Dillon's address re- 
lating to the withholding tax was ex- 
tremely informative and interesting. 

The President of the Republic of Ivory 
Coast, His Excellency Félix Houphouet- 
Boigny, was the recipient of an honorary 
degree. Responding in French, the Am- 
bassador paid tribute to our great city 
and to the University of Pennsylvania. 
I have attached his remarks for the 
Members to read: 

ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY Féuix HOU- 
PHOUET-BOIGNY, PRESIDENT OF THE REPUB- 
LIC oF Ivory Coast, UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 206TH COMMENCEMENT, May 21, 
1962 
I shall not attempt to hide the feelings of 

joy and emotion with which I am filled at 

one and the same time. This is because. I 

fully appreciate the honor which your great 

university is today bestowing upon me by 
conferring on me an honorary degree of 

doctor of laws. z 
In accepting this honor in sincere mod- 

esty, I should like to express to you my deep 

gratitude and that of my country which, 
through my humble person, shares in this 
outstanding distinction. 

What impresses me most is that I am the 
recipient of this degree in the city of Phila- 
delphia whose name is forever linked to the 
very birth of the United States of America as 
an independent Nation. For was it not here 


that a group of men, inspired by a great 


faith in their country’s future, drafted the 
principles and the texts which eyen today. 
after 186 years, govern the democratic func- 
tioning of your institutions? 

For our part, taking our inspiration from 
the ideas proclaimed in 1776 in your city, we 
wrote our Constitution under which our 
country has been living since our proclama- 
tion of independence in 1960. 

And this actually makes me feel as if I 
were a citizen of Philadelphia. 

Why not say to you this day that I have 
always found myself in full communion with 
your city, known the world over as the City 
of Brotherly Love? You may better under- 
stand me when I say that it has always been 
our ambition to shape the citizens of the 
Ivory Coast not only into the equals of all 
men but into true brothers to all mankind. 

In this atmosphere of brotherhood we have 
today living among us people from various 
parts of Europe, those who came from other 
African countries and from various places in 
the world. 

It is our hope, that we shall watch in 4 
similar spirit, the development, between the 
peoples of the Ivory Coast and of the United 
States, of relations created under such en- 
couraging auspices. 

Within the limits of our possibilities we 
wish usefully to contribute to this fraternity 
among nations. We are fully conscious of the 
fact that one of the indispensable elements 
of such a contribution is the expansion 
our system of education, 

My Government has undertaken the task 
of insuring school education to every child 
in less than 10 years. In 1950 no more than 
5 percent of our children enjoyed this 
privilege. Today the figure has reached 50 
percent for the whole country and 80 per- 
cent in our cities. 

Even though my Government were to try 
and slow down this process by limiting its 
efforts to the strict possibilities offered bY 
traditional patterns of expansion, it would 
soon be outrun by the population with its 
enthusiasm and impassioned will to learn- 
In many cases villages in the interior of the 
country have built their own schools by their 
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Own financial efforts and by their own col- 
lective handiwork. 

The last 2 years have witnessed an accel- 
frated effort in erecting school buildings 
and in setting up many additional classes 
and high schools, necessary to offer access 
to higher education. 

Together with the education of pupils my 
Government has had to provide for the train- 
ing of teachers: indeed an arduous task in 
& country where, until quite recently, the 
educational level hardly exceeded primary 
Schooling. 

In 1961 the main topic of interest in the 
Ivory Coast was the center for higher edu- 
Cation; inaugurated as recently as 1959, it 
Was yet impossible to foresee its future. 
However, between 1960 and 1961, the number 
Of registered students climbed from 240 to 
382 and it has now become a certainty that 
the center will soon be replaced by a na- 
tonal university in which our young people 
Will be able locally to accede to the type 
ot education best fitted to their tempera- 
Ment, to our needs and our necessities. I 
Should add that the number of scholar- 
ships granted by my Government for studies 
in French universities, which stood at 660 
in 1960, has grown to 869 in 1961 and to 
1,100 in 1962. 

I can assure you that we shall tirelessly 
Strive to open up for our young people the 
fasiest possible access to the vast intel- 
lectual reservoir accumulated through the 
Centuries by thinkers and scientists, and to 
Keep them abreast of modern scientific dis- 
Coveries which have come to uproot many 
ot our former concepts and, we fervently 
hope, are blazing the trail leading to greater 
happiness for all mankind. 

I have said that we shall endeavor to re- 
Matin at our task. 

For this attractive program, I it is to suc- 
Seed, calls for considerable means and for 
Many supports which unfortunately will 
Rot soon be available to us in our country. 

If we are to respond to the eager expecta- 
tions of our young people thirsting for knowl- 
edge, we are indeed in need of invaluable as- 
Sistance. 

We seek such assistance more particularly 
from those countries which share a common 
desire for justice, peace, and brotherhood. 

A substantial and early effort on the part 
Of your great country in the field of public 
and private investments, will permit our 

id economic development and thereby 
bring within our reach those social achieve- 
Ments which, as I have taken the liberty to 
Stress before you, are so ardently called for 
by the population of my country. 

ver—and such is our keen and sin- 
tere hope—you can help us powerfully by co- 
Operating with us in the cultural field. 

Cultural agreements signed with France in 

no way exclude the possibility for the Ivory 

t to turn to your technicians and teach- 

ers, in the realm of science and technology, 

You are capable of playing a prominent role 
our country. 

If the degree which you conferred upon me 

y is meant to constitute a valuable en- 
qouragement for our necessarily modest ef- 
Orts, I should, with your permission, look 
Upon it even more significantly as a symbol 
Of the efficient understanding on the part of 
Your country, for an Ivory Coast which seeks 
= the development of its educational insti- 
Utions above all a means to Instill in its 
Youths feelings of brotherly love for all the 
People of the world. 
weet city has set, and continues to set, a 
ving example of that enternal love. 
university which stands here will, I 
trust, not remain indifferent to the call ad- 
dressed to it by my country, through my 
Voice at the time when I deeply feel the joy 
= the honor of receiving at your hands the 
norary degree of doctor of laws. 
1 A long life and eternal glory to the Univer- 
ty of Pennsylvania. 
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The Government Takes Over 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing from the San Diego Union of 
May 10. The President is sounding like 
the lad who says play my way or I will 
take my marbles and go home when he 
says that if the public does not agree 
with him on general welfare and public 
interest “then they should secure the 
services of a new President of the United 
States.“ 

The article follows: 

Would Rute BUSINESS, Lasor—THE 
GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER 

The United Auto Workers has been one 
of the worst offenders in breaking the wage- 
price line. It repeatedly has contributed to 
the upward spiral of prices by its demands 
for higher, unrealistic wages. 

In view of this, President Kennedy seems 
justified in his plea with UAW to hold its 
wage demands. Certainly management can 
hold the line only if labor does. 

What concerns us and many Americans 
goes beyond any specific wage or price rise. 
It concerns the increasing tendency of the 
administration to insert itself into private 
business. Call it what you will, this is noth- 
ing more than Government regulation. 

The President says this is in the “public 
interest.” He used this term several times 
in his UAW speech. Public interest is a 
politically good, meaningless term. The only 
definition it has is that which the user gives 
it. 

The Federal Government is assuming the 
power to direct the general course of busi- 
ness. It is setting the basic economic trends 
and forcing private enterprise and hopefully 
labor to operate within patterns laid down 
by its own design. 

The President sounded surprisingly im- 
mature when he said that if the public did 
not agree with him on general welfare and 
public interest “then they should secure the 
services of a new President of the United 
States.“ 

How the public feels about this will be 
determined in an election but meanwhile it 
is highly disturbing to find the President 
sounding like the lad who says: Play my 
way or I will take my marbles and go home.” 

The President in his UAW speech said he 
is determined to avoid wage-price controls. 
The fact is that price control already is in 
effect now with such basic commodities as 
steel and aluminum. 

Who is to say that if other industries try 
to raise prices the control won't spread? 

Some observers think the administration 
may seek the power formally to fix prices and 
wages on a selective basis as the need arises. 

The administration is attempting to guide 

ent and labor in the name of pub- 
lic interest while pretending friendship to 
both camps, The New Frontier is mana- 
gerial where even the New Deal wasn't. The 
New Deal was outright punitive toward busi- 
ness. At least business knew where it 
stood. 

The present administration is using the 
basics of the Federal Government as tools 
in economic planning. The budget, for ex- 
ample, is like a tuning fork. 

It is being used to set the key of the whole 
economy, including employment. The 
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budget is being compiled for impact, If 
business needs a boost, a deficit is declared 
If things are going well, a surplus may be 
offered. 

The only trouble with this is If the econ- 
omy doesn't respond, the taxpayers must pay 
the penalty. And how is that for public 
interest? 


Medicare and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, President Kennedy saw fit to 
make a completely partisan, greatly ex- 
aggerated and misleading appearance to 
the Nation on the subject of the admin- 
istration’s medicare proposal. Many of 
the exaggerations and distortions have 
been effectively answered by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in its responsi- 
ble, public-spirited response to the Pres- 
ident. 

However, millions of Americans are 
disturbed with the completely brazen 
political approach that the President 
and his administration are using. Ob- 
viously, they are interested in pol- 
itics first and the welfare of the country 
and its senior citizens and its medical 
standards being completely secondary to 
them. This entire subject of the medi- 
care issue and politics was most appro- 
priately discussed this morning in an 
editorial in the Chicago Sun-Times. I, 
under previous leave, insert it in the 
RECORD: 

MEDICARE AND POLITICS 


On May 1, New York Governor Rockefeller 
said of the medical-care-for-the-aged issue: 
“The administration can have a political is- 
sue—or a bill * * * this is too important, 
as a matter of human concern, for political 
maneuver.” 

This advice was ignored at Sunday’s Mad- 
ison Square Garden rally for the administra- 
tion’s medical care program, and similar 
mass meetings in 33 other cities across the 
country. 

President Kennedy’s unprecedented per- 
sonal appeal for his program was more of a 
political maneuver than an attempt to find 
an acceptable solution of a pressing social 
problem. Reasonable citizens agree the 
problem must be solved but there are many 
opinions on how to go about it. Nowhere 
in Mr. Kennedy's address was there a sug- 
gestion of willingness to compromise for 
the sake of accomplishing the main objective. 

Opponents of the administration measure 
were termed “misinformed” by the President. 
Individuals including doctors and hospital 
administrators were urged to read the King- 
Anderson bill, the implication being that the 
opposition up to now is based solely on in- 
formation passed out by the chief foe of the 
program, the American Medical Association. 
This we doubt. Finally, Mr. Kennedy called 
senior citizens and other Americans to put 
pressure on Congress by letters to offset mail 
from the opposition. 

The political struggle which is now joined 
is a cruel one indeed. There is no question 
that this Nation can and should provide 
assurance against disastrous medical costs 
for older persons. But the question is be- 
coming so befogged by controversy, and con- 
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fused by counterproposals, there cannot 
help but be a serious question as to how 
many Americans actually understand what 
is at stake. 

If, as has been suggested by Senator Jacon 
Javits, Republican of New York, the Presi- 
dent's stiff-necked“ attitude about his own 
programs as against a compromise measure 
prevents any bill getting through Congress, 
the older citizens will be the losers. 

Under the administration program, med- 
ical care for the aged would be provided 
through the social security system, financed 
by increased payroll taxes. The immediate 
flaw in this plan is it would discriminate 
against 3 million Americans over 65 who are 
not covered by social security. And it would 
force others already covered by private in- 
surance into the Government plan. It would 
force on younger people the double burden 
of financing through thelr social security 
taxes the care of millions, now over 65, while 
paying their own medical expenses as well. 

Moreover, there is no provision for paying 
expenses of physicians in the administra- 
tion program—one of the most misunder- 
stood features in the entire issue. 

The King-Anderson bill is concerned sole- 
ly with means for financing hospitalization, 
nursing home or visiting nurse care, and 
diagnostic services by outpatient clinics. 

To fill the need to cushion elder citizens 
against doctor bills, a low-cost private in- 
surance plan has been proposed by Blue 
Shield and the AMA, A variety of other 
plans have been offered to help those who 
must have assistance through the Govern- 
ment to meet hospital expenses in case of 
personal emergency. 

There is plenty of room for compromise, 
enabling the President and congressional 
leaders to join in meeting the humanitarian 
heed that is deeply involved here and that 
is what both sides should be striving for. 

However, months ago Democratic Chair- 
man John M. Bailey termed medicare his 
party's “most attractive” issue in this year’s 
election. Health Secretary Abraham Ribi- 
coff a bit more fiamboyantly called it “the 
hottest item in the Democratic political 
storehouse.” 

These gentlemen did themselves little 
credit by these utterances. Continued in- 
sistence by the administration on its bill— 
and its bill only—as refiected across the 
country Sunday, must lead to the conclu- 
sion that the Democrats still find the issue 
a hot political item rather than one of 
human sympathy and need. This is the 
saddest news of all for millions of Ameri- 
can elder citizens who deserve more state- 
manlike treatment from the banks of the 
Potomac. 


Yes; Houses Can Cost Less 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE CAN DO MORE TO PROVIDE 
HOUSING FOR OUR PEOPLE 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, I am aware of the 
great strides forward made in housing 
legislation in the most recent sessions of 
the Congress. As the Member of Con- 
gress representing most of the city of 
Pittsburgh, I am aware of the aid to 
urban housing problems such legislation 
can be. But I should also like to bring 
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to the attention of my colleagues an- 
other form of bringing relief to dis- 
tressed housing areas, a privately 
financed and operated housing program 
under the auspices of Action-Housing, 
Inc., a local nonprofit agency concerned 
with improving Pittsburgh housing. So 
that we all might have an illustration of 
this pioneering project in Pittsburgh, I 
should like to insert into the RECORD an 
article called “Yes, Houses Can Cost 
Less,” originally printed in Changing 
Times, April 1962: 
Yes; Houses Can Cost Less 


When good new houses are built for 20 
percent less than prevailing prices, that’s 
news. When that saving goes to the families 
who ordinarily have an especially tough time 
getting good housing within their means, 
those in the lower half of the middle income 
bracket, the news is very good indeed. 

These tidings come from Pittsburgh, where 
the median price for new single-family 
houses within the city has been running just 
under $18,000. Yet at a new $20 million 
residential neighborhood called East Hills 
Park, the median price will be $13,000. 

Monthly carrying charges for these 
homes—principal, interest, FHA mortgage 
insurance, taxes, and hazard insurance—will 
be about $79.50 for a two-bedroom unit, $94 
for a three-bedroom unit, $115 for a four- 
bedroom unit. There also will be some du- 
plex houses containing two separate one-bed- 
room dwellings. An owner can live in one 
and rent the other for a net cost of about $50 
@ month. 

These charges mean that you could afford 
to buy in East Hills Park if your annual in- 
come is in the $4,800 to $7,000 range. 

The price tag is not the sole attraction at 
East Park, either. The location is good, 
within the city limits and close in for new 
construction. There's been no cost paring 
by overcrowding the land or cheapening de- 
sign or construction. The neighborhood 
features open spaces, recreation areas, con- 
venient shopping, schools, off-street parking, 
complete landscaping, careful planning by 
well-known architects, even a scheme for 
relieving you of the more burdensome main- 
tenance chores. 

All of this is provided without tricks or 
subsidy, East Hills Park is being built by 
private money and for profit by all con- 
cerned. Best of all, the methods that are 
saving money there will work anywhere. 


SOWING “SEED” MONEY 


Don't think, though, that East Hills Park 
is just another building enterprise that 

ppens to be a bit more efficient or 
economical than most. It is an anthology of 
new and worthwhile ideas, x 

Here’s how it started. Over the past 15 
years, Pittsburgh has undergone a spec- 
tacular rebuilding. Under the leadership 
of its most prominent business figures, it 
shed its smoke pall, cleared downtown slums, 
and erected a showplace of office towers, 
plazas, and parks in the Golden Triangle 
where the Allegheny and Monongahela join. 

This successful civic. surgery, however, 
served to highlight another chronic Pitts- 
burgh problem, a shortage of good, mod- 
erately priced -housing for middle-income 
families, 

One primary reason for this shortage was 
that Pittsburgh homebuilders, like those 
elsewhere, were short of capital. Just ac- 
quiring the 130-acre East Hills tract and 
preparing: it for construction, for example, 
would cost a builder at least $500,000. Few 
builders have that kind of money. Yet there 
was capital to be had in Pittsburgh. The 
problem was making it accessible to builders 
who might put up the particular type of 
housing the city needed. 
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The man who found a way to get capital 
and homebuilders together was Richard K. 
Melon, president of T. Mellon & Sons. 
Borrowing an idea pioneered in Cleveland, 
he took the initiative in organizing a revoly- 
ing pool of capital called the Pittsburgh 
Development Fund, made up of grants and 
loans from $1 local corporations and now 
amounting to nearly $2 million. 

This money was put to work through Ac- 
tion-Housing, Inc., a local nonprofit agency 
concerned with improving Pittsburgh hous- 
ing. It bought the East Hills acreage for 
$300,000 for resale at cost, section by section, 
to a builder who would use it for houses 
middle-income families could afford. Ac- 
tion-Housing also would lend a builder 70 
percent of his development costs, after he 
had put up 30 percent. 

None of this assistance is a giveaway. Al- 
though the development fund was started 
with gifts from three Mellon family founda- 
tions, its main support is from corporate 
loans, for which it intends to pay 4 percent. 
And the assistance to builders, in turn, is 
in the form of loans at 6 percent. 

The money has strings on it, of course. 
The builder must submit his choice of ar- 
chitects, his plans, his prices and 
other details of his undertaking for approval 
by Action-Housing. 

NEW IDEA ON HOUSE UPKEEP 

Homeowners at Pittsburgh's East Hills 
Park will never need a snow shovel or a lawn 
mower. All outdoor maintenance will be 
done for them by a cooperative maintenance 
association. The association will take care 
of all grounds and parking areas, tend the 
roofs, gutters and downspouts, and do the 
exterior painting. Cost of this back-saving 
service; $10 a month. 

SHRINKING THE COST 

Six percent money is good enough to get 
a housing project going. But it is not cheap 
money, If the houses are to sell for less 
rae prevailing prices, there must be new 

eas. 

At East Hills Park, there were two note- 
worthy Innovations. One was a novel labor- 
management agreement between the builder, 
Roland S. Catarinella, and the Pittsburgh 
Building & Construction Trades Council 
representing the city’s building unions. 

This contract, which has attracted na- 
tional attention, guarantees no work stop- 
pages because of jurisdictional disputes, 
permits days lost by bad weather to be made 
up on Saturday at straight-time rates in- 
stead of premium rates, allows the builder 
to use any new kind of material and equip- 
ment, and establishes for residen 
construction that are 10 percent below scales 
for commercial building. 

The agreement is not one-sided. For labor: 
it represents a step in unionizing a section of 
the bullding industry that has been non- 
union. For the builder, there is assurance 
that the job will proceed without costly de- 
lays from the elements or interunio® 
wrangling. How much the agreement will 
save is unknown, but it means the builder 
doesn’t have to allow for these expensive 
contingencies in his pricing. 

The other major innovation was a new 
planning and zoning concept, adopted bY 
the city council a year ago, called planned 
residential unit zoning. 

In ordinary zoning, an area Is designated 
for apartments or single family homes an 
nothing else can be built there. Minimum 
lot sizes are prescribed. Usually there are 
rigid rules about the exact location and 84e 
of house that may be bulit on each lot, 
effect is to straitjacket the planning of large 
tracts. 

Planned residential unit zoning, on the 
other hand, allows a large piece of land tO 
be planned as an entity, not as a conglom- 
eration of individual lots. It permits differ- 
ent types of dwelling—single family homes, 
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townhouses, high-rise apartments—to be 
mingled within the zone instead of being 
Segregated by type. It even allows mixed 
uses, permitting some development for com- 
™ercial or other purposes appropriate to the 
Overall scheme. 

Two kinds of benefits have flowed from 
this liberalized zoning: better planning and 
actual dollar savings. 

For instance, the zoning allowed the arch- 
itects to arrange houses in clusters around 
Courtlike areas instead of placing them in 
Tows along streets, This saves land for com- 
munity open spaces, parks, woodland, recrea- 
tional areas. It also cuts down on streets 
and walks, permits one utility connection 
per cluster instead of one per dwelling, and 
reduces the need for grading. Catarinella 
estimates that the cluster plan will cut his 
expenses for site work alone by about 40 
Percent. 

There are gains in amenity, too. The open 
Spaces are among these. The plan also calls 
for delicatessens, bookstalls, even a couple 
Of bars and coffeehouses to be scattered 
through the development to add to its di- 
versity, convenience, and livability. These 
extras may not cut costs, but they add to 
value received per dollar spent. 

SAVINGS FOR BUYERS 


If you bought a home in East Hills Park, 
you would encounter its economies first in 
the sales price—or the rental, for apart- 
Ments and some houses will be rented—and 
then at closing, when the details of financ- 
ing are pinned down. 

A price tag of 20 percent below the market 
Would speak for itself. The down payment, 
too, would be moderate, $400 to $500. And 
that includes closing costs. By combining 
title charges for the entire development, ar- 

lower discounts on the loans, and 
d dizing processing and closing proce- 

‘ures, the closing costs are $300 to $400 less 
than usual. 

Your mortgage, too, would be a good buy. 

the first units, 35-year FHA loans are 
arallable at the very low rate, for these days, 
Of 4% percent compared with the 5% per- 
Cent, 30-year loans usually offered as best 
obtainable.” 

` NEW IDEA ON SCHOOLS 


1 Getting adequate schools often is a prob- 
em in newly developed neighborhoods. 
"s how it will be done at East Hills Park. 
Initially, two-story, ten-apartment 
building will house kindergarten through 
third grade, Other grades will occupy port- 
able buildings. After the school population 
b es known and stable, regular school 
tudings will go up on sites reserved for 
The is favorable because the 
sponsors of East Hills Park have succeeded in 
sonping an often discussed but seldom used 
1 urce of mortgage money, union pension 
5 The funds in this case are those of 
è Pittsburgh building trades unions, 
ot to Anthony Furlan, president 
PR gre Bullding & Construction Trades Coun- 
„the unions saw two advantages in back- 
ves the project. One was a sound, safe in- 
tment—the mortgages are government- 
8 ured, remember that pays as well as the 
Sat. Chip securities pension funds usually 
their money into. The other was an 


thet port an undertaking of civic value to 
P. community as a whole. 
ab ite, the buyer at East Hills Park, the avail- 
monty. of union pension money means his 
212000 . carving charges will be less. On a 
about z nortgage. the reduction amounts to 
t 87.50 a month. 
YOUR TOWN, TOO? 


int the moment, only the first 47 dwellings 
Tate} Hills Park are being built. Ulti- 
Th Y. there will be 1,200 to 1,400 dwellings. 
at's fine, you say, for Pittsburgh, but 
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what about my town? Can equally good 
houses for families in the $4,800 to $7,000 
a year class be built here at comparable 
prices? 

The answer is yes—if. If the same vigor, 
imagination, determination and goodwill 
that was displayed in Pittsburgh can be 
evoked where you live, it can be done. 

There was no magic in Pittsburgh. But 
there was a civic conscience at work. That, 
more than the moderate profit all involved 
stand to make, is why East Hills Park came 
to be. Lots of people had to share that con- 
science, too, including the city’s biggest busi- 
nessmen, the city councilmen, the union 
members and leaders, and many more. 

In Pittsburgh, at least, they believe any- 
body can do what they have done. As J. 
Stanley Purnell, Action-Housing board 
chairman, says, “We make a point of not 
doing anything unless it is repeatable.” 

So in-the long run the main beneficiaries 
may not be 1,400 fortunate families in Pitts- 
burgh but people in towns like yours who 
can see in East Hills Park a challenging ex- 
ample of how good houses can be built for 
less. 


Estes Scandal Serious 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following Roscoe 
Drummond column from the Denver 
Post. Mr. Drummond thinks the Demo- 


cratic investigators of this Democratic ` 


Congress are not yet showing equal zeal 
to investigate the dubious enterprises 
and actions of Billie Sol Estes as they did 
when the Goldfine-Sherman Adams do- 
ings broke into the open: 
Estes SCANDAL SERIOUS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
WasHINGTON.—The shoddy, surreptitious, 
I’ve-got-the-influence manipulations of the 
indicted Texas millionaire, Billie Sol Estes, 
have reached such proportions that Congress 
cannot afford to delay long before it author- 
izes a full-scale, uninhibited investigation. 
Enough facts have already come out to 
suggest that the big-name-dropping, infiu- 
ence-peddling, favor-recelving activities of 
Billie Sol Estes reached to the Cabinet level 
in Washington and make Bernard Goldfine's 


operations of a few years back look petty. 


The Democratic Party has been in control 
of the machinery of Congress for 8 consecu- 
tive years. The Democrats alone can decide 
what shall be investigated, when and how 
thoroughly—or how timidly. When the 
Goldfine-Sherman Adams doings broke out 
into the open, the special House committee 
investigating the regulatory agencies did not 
take two breaths before it was sending out 
subpenas. 

Quite properly so. 

But the Democratic investigators of this 
Democratic Congress are not yet showing 
equal zeal to Investigate the dubious enter- 
prises and actions of Billie Sol Estes, the big 
Democratic campaign contributor and friend 
of many who are today politically powerful 
in Washington. 

Is this Estes scandal just a little something 
which smells worse than it is, or is it a cor- 
rupt mess which is really worse than it 
smells? 
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Take a brief look at what has already come 
out: The attorney general of the State of 
Texas, Will Wilson, found that Mr. Estes’ fer- 
tilizer, grain-storage, and financial empire 
was built on “fraud and loose money.” Plus 
dubious business with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

How dubious? We don't yet know. To 
find out is the duty of a congressional in- 
vestigation, 

We do know that in February 1961, the 
Department of Agriculture granted Estes a 
sizable favor by limiting to $700,000 the 
amount of bond he was required to produce 
as a warehouser of Government surplus 
grain. Attorney General Wilson says the 
bond should have been $3.5 million. 

Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, 
named Estes to the National Cotton Advisory 
Committee. 

The records show that in the single year of 
1961 the Government paid close to $3 million 
to Estes for the use of his storage facilities in 
Texas at a time when, according to Mr. Wil- 
son, other west Texas warehouses were idle. 

Simultaneously Estes was engineering a 
windfall of $300,000 from the Government 
from a cotton crop on 3,000 acres of farm 
land in 5 States which was illegally cul- 
tivated. 

Some people in the Department of Agri- 
culture, evidently became suspicious. In 
the course of a secret investigation, a De- 
partment employee working on it died near 
Bryan, Tex., of four gunshot wounds in the 
chest. A local sheriff quickly ruled the death 
a suicide. Doesn't it seem a bit unusual for 
a man to commit suicide by firing four slugs 
from a pump gun into his own chest? 

Following the hearings conducted by the 
Texas attorney general, one Agriculture De- 
partment official resigned, another was fired 
by Secretary Freeman, and a third is being 
transferred to the Philippines—some 8,000 
miles from Washington. 

During it all Billie Sol Estes was sprin- 
kling $17 shirts and $12 neckties to Wash- 
ington bureaucrats the way Goldfine once 
rained Christmas checks on the desks of 
White House secretaries. 

Secretary Freeman says the Department 
will conduct its own searching and inde- 
pendent investigation. This is a good be- 
ginning; it is as it should be. But it isn't 
enough for the Department to judge itself. 

No one can yet say how wide this scandal 
spreads or how high it reaches into the top 
level of Washington officialdom, but if the 
Democrats who control the Senate’s Per- 
manent Investigation Subcommittee do not 
act soon and decisively, they will leave the 
impression that they do not want to investi- 
gate because they do not dare investigate. 


Medicare Misinformation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time to use reason and logic in consider- 
ing the effects of the King-Anderson bill. 
Arthur Krock, in today’s New York 
Times, discusses the blind rigidity of 
President Kennedy on this program; Da- 
vid Lawrence, in today’s New York Her- 
ald Tribune, tells us what will happen to 
our doctors under socialized medicine; 
and in an editorial today the Wall Street 
Journal talks about a 33-ring circus and 
demagogs. The articles follow: 
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[From the New York Times, May 22, 1962] 
Part or THE RECORD or MEDICARE 


WasHincron, May 21.—In his passionate 
advocacy of the intact King-Anderson bill 
for a compulsory system of Government 
health insurance for citizens over 65 years of 
age President Kennedy complained that 
much of the opposition to this measure was 
created by misinformation. But to his elder- 
ly audience in Madison Square Garden yes- 
terday the President contributed to the mis- 
information he wns attacking. 

His audience could not have learned from 
anything the President told them that sound 
improvements of the King-Anderson bill 
have been proposed and effectively presented 
by American leaders who have demonstrated 
the same concern as his over the problem in- 
volved and already have done constructive 
things about it. The way Mr. Kennedy pre- 
sented the issue, only if the administration 
measure is adopted as it stands can Govern- 
ment even begin to ameliorate the plight of 
an elderly, self-reliant citizen in this situa- 

He and his wife are drawing, say, $100 a 
month from social security, and he has & 
pension from where he worked, the result of 

of effort. His basic needs are taken 
of. He owns his house. He has $2,500 
or $3,000 in the bank. Then his wife gets 
sick for a long time (exhausting his 
savings, and perhaps those of his children 
as well). 

The President did not exaggerate this sit- 
uation, or its widespread incidence. But he 
did not mention the following closely con- 
nected factors: 

1. The administration bill makes no pro- 
vision for several millions of the 18 millions 
of citizens currently over 65 (a mounting 
statistic). 

2. The measure will raise from $4,800 to 
$5,200 the social security tax base of the 
children of Mr, Kennedy's typical elderly cit- 
izen who already are “too heavily burdened” 
to help him meet the financial burdens im- 
posed by their mother’s protracted illness, 

3. The levy on these younger generations 
is c , without regard to the facts 
that (A) many of its enforced beneficiaries 
(made so by the elimination of the “means 
test”) are not in need of this Government 
subsidy; (B) that under the existing Kerr- 
Mills law several million persons over 65 
already get medical care from Federal pro- 
grams; and (C) that excellent private in- 
surance systems to meet the general prob- 
lem are rapidly g in number. 

4. Several States, notably New York, have 
instituted im and State-financed 
medical health services for the elderly. 

5. Governor Rockefeller has made con- 
structive for essential amend- 
ments of the King-Anderson legislation, and 
these have been generally embodied in pend- 
ing substitutes offered by Senator Javirs, of 
New York, and Representative LINDSAY, of 
New York City. 

NEW YORE REPUBLICANS’ PLAN 


The heart of these amendments is that, 
though they accept the administration's 
fundamental of compulsory financing of 
medicare through the social security sys- 
tem, they leave beneficiaries the option to 
receive cash benefits which may be uscd in 
private health Insurance systems. Also, the 
changes would protect social security re- 
serves from further drafts by Government 
for other purposes by providing that (in 
Rockefeller’s words) “a separate health in- 
surance trust fund be established to ac- 
count for the taxes received and the benefits 
paid (so that) the health insurance pro- 
Go 
ect.” : 

Governor Rockefeller, Senator Javrrs, and 
Representative Liypsar are not the only 
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persons convinced (many Democratic poli- 
ticians also are) that a good medicare bill 
could be legislated this year if the admin- 
istration would accept improvements. The 
“no com; ” stand of the President, 
and the same attitude of the American 
Medical Association, create an impasse which 
may present Mr. Kennedy with the winning 
political issue he appears to foresee, But 
almost certainly it will postpone legislative 
action. 

Meanwhile, it can be noted that when, 
with an election coming on, Mr. Kennedy 
feels sure that the mass voting assets of 
a proposal far outweigh the liabilities, any 
faltering previously noted in his leadership 
vanishes entirely. This brings to mind what 
Mark Twain or somebody else once said of 
a newspaper: “It is fearless in its attacks, 
but these are only against. sin, disease, and 
cruelty to the maneating shark.” 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
May 22, 1962] 
Kennevy MepicaL Brit Seren ADINING TO 
Doctor SHORTAGE 
_ (By David Lawrence) 

More medical care for the aged is how the 
administration's plan is usually described. 
But, though commendable in purpose, it 
may turn out to mean less medical care for 
all ages. 

The program championed by President 
Kennedy with the best intentions in the 
world can bring about a tragic setback for 
America—a hardship for old, for middle- 
aged, and for young people. 

For, instead of providing medical care for 
one age group, the end result may be not 
enough doctors to take care of the sick gen- 
erally. 

In Great Britain, for instance, after 14 
years of socialized medicine, many people 
now call it a mess. Large numbers of young 
British physicians are emigrating to other 
lands. They see no future in Britain be- 
cause of low incomes, overwork and lack of 
opportunities to ize. Conversely, 
medical students from India, Pakistan and 
other countries are flocking to Britain and 
predominate in the hospitals. They are 
usually internes or taking postgraduate work 
and go back home after a few years. Lan- 
guage difficulties are frequent. The hospi- 
tals in Britain continue to be understaffed. 
There's a scarcity of nurses and specialists. 

Now, nobody is proposing that the British 

of socialized medicine be duplicated 
in the United States. But the critics of the 
Kennedy proposal are convinced it inevit- 
ably will produce some of the evils of so- 
clalized medicine. For the shortage of doc- 
tors is expected to intensify and cause se- 
rious problems that could frustrate ade- 
quate medical care for all age groups. 

With the growth of population in Amer- 
ica, medical care, while of a high standard, 
is not as readily available as it used to be. 
Few doctors can take time to make house 
calls. Many doctors’ offices are crowded with 
patients, There's a tendency to run to the 
doctor for all aches and pains. If medical 
care is to be paid for in large part by the 
Government, this tendency will increase and 
thus bring a deterioration in medical care 
generally because of a shortage of physi- 
cians. 

TEACHERS ALSO ARE SCARCE 


Under a proposal now before Congress, it 
is planned to start 20 new medical schools 
and 20 new dental schools with State and 
Federal matching funds. But where will the 
teachers come from? They, too, are scarce. 

Also, What's going to happen to the ap- 
plication lists for medical schools? Today 
many young people able to pay the tuition 
fees still are hard put to finance the 8- 
year period of study and then the year or two 
of service as interns. In many a medical 
school today, the would-be doctor is married 
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and his wife works, and her earnings support 
them both. This is said to be true of three 
out of five married students in the country’s 
medical schools. 

The importation of more physicians from 
other countries—where medical standards 
in the schools are questionable—would seem 
inevitable. Last year almost 20 percent of 
the doctors admitted to practice in this 
country came from foreign medical schools. 

Family physicians, as compared to special- 
ists and surgeons, are already too few. In 
1940, general practitioners made up 62 per- 
cent of all licensed physiclans. Today the 
percentage is half that figure. But even this 
percentage doosn't tell all of the story. In- 
ternists and those doctors who specialize, 
for example, in care for babies concentrate 
their practice in big cities, The population 
in small towns and rural areas is, therefore. 
desperately short of physicians in an 
emergency. 

SHORTAGE IS GROWING 

There's a marked trend, too, toward leay- 
ing private practice to go into research, 
teaching, and hospital administration. The 
Government itself Is using more and more 
doctors. The shortage of doctors in the 
whole country Is growing. Thirty years ago, 
a doctor saw about 50 patients a week—half 
of them in their homes. Today, he sees an 
average of 100 patients a week, but 9 out 
of 10 come to the doctor's office. This often 
means long periods of waiting, for instance, 
just to get an injection of vitamins, Time 
away from factory and office has been caus- 
ing a big economic loss, Some companies 
have found that it saves them money to 
set up their own clinics and hire their own 
doctors to care for the routine needs of 
employees. 

Hospital admissions are up about one- 
third over what they were 10 years ago, de- 
spite the supposed improvement in national 
health. 

Hospital rates are higher. Private med- 
ical Insurance is growing in scope and cover- 
age. Now, with the Federal Government 
stepping in to pay hospital bills from billions 
of dollars to be collected annually throug? 
an increase in social security taxes, hospital 
cases will increase. The doctors’ offices, in 
turn, will be more crowded than ever and 
citizens of all ages are bound to suffer from 
the acute shortage of doctors’ time. 

Would young men in this country who 
consider becoming doctors be attracted to 
a profession where some day the Govern, 
ment may fix the fees? Would they want 
to become general practitioners, anywaz. 
while specialists and surgeons fare mu 
better in income? 

It's the same old story of private Initia- 
tive versus a socialized state where the GOY- 
ernment tries to do everything. It may 
sound like good politics today, but eventuallY 
the facts catch up with the pro 
arguments. For the problem of medical care 
isn’t really limited to the one group of sen- 
for citizens. It involves the quality of 
medical care that is going to be available 
to everybody. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 
ONE SUNDAY Arrrernoon 


Since the days of the ancient Athenians 
one of philosophy's often expressed fears 
about democracy has been that its political 
leaders would yield to the demagogic clamor 
of the crowd. In our own country’s begin” 
ning there were men who prophesied that 
would cause our ending. 

Well, we've had our share of demagogs— 
in our own time Huey Long and Townsend 
come readily to mind—who made political 
capital of social discontent. Sometimes, as 
Congress did back in the thirties on th 
soldiers’ bonus, our political lenders have 
yielded to the clamor. 

But on the whole we have been lucky. 
While President Roosevelt was responsive to 
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the people's mood, he didn’t try to create 
discontent where none existed before; he 
°pposed not only the soldiers’ bonus but also 
Huey Long and the Townsendites. 

So we come to last Sunday afternoon. 

Across the land there were 33 great rallies 
for a bill which, so, it is said, is going to take 
fare of the medical bills of all the Nation's 
did people with hardly any cost to anybody 
at all. These rallies were sponsored by the 
administration and arranged by an organiza- 
tion called the National Council of Senior 
Citizens for Health Through Social Security, 
Created for this purpose. The biggest of 
these rallies was held in Madison Square 
Garden in New York under the stage man- 
&gership of Z. J. Linchtenstein, a professional 
Organizer who learned his business organiz- 

anti-Communist efforts in his native 
Poland, 

All these rallies were addressed by im- 
Portant people. Vice President JOHNSON 
poke in St. Louis. Secretary of the Interior 
Udall in Kansas City. Secretary of Com- 
Merce Hodges in Boston. And so on, with 
President Kennedy himself at Madison 
Square Garden, from which his speech was 
Carried to the Nation over three television 
networks. 

President Kennedy's speech, Which set the 

for the others, wasted little time on the 
es of the King-Anderson bill; in fact 
in all the day's outpourings there was hardly 
any serious discussion of the problem itself 
or of any alternative proposals that have 
made. Mr. Kennedy's theme was that 
ne People were demanding this particular 

ill, would have no other, and that it was 
being blocked only by the wicked machina- 
of the American Medical Association. 

At the Garden, from which the circus had 

t moved out, there were some 15,000 peo- 
Ple, mostly old people in shirt sleeves, come 
to hear the President's promises and enjoy 
the entertainment. Bert Parks was master 
Sf ceremonies, there was a full-sized sym- 

ony orchestra, LaVern Hutcherson and 
Avon Long did a medley from “Porgy and 

and the stars included Robert Mer- 
zu of the Metropolitan Opera and Mitch 
Miter with his sing-along group. 
It Was a very hot day in New York, but 
the atr was festive, and as the old people 
fled out afterwards most of them were smil- 
ing and happy. We suppose it was the same 
All over the country, where the other rallies 
follow the show in New York through 
ân elaborate television hookup. 

Such being the mood of the day, there 
un little point in our indulging either 
1 ey serious discussion about this prom- 

Of the Government to take care of us 
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in our old age. It was hard to keep our 
minds on that anyway, as our thoughts 
drifted off in another direction. 

If it were true, as everybody was saying, 
that there was already an irresistible clamor 
from the people for this program, why was 
It necessary to have this 33-ring circus? 
Could it be true that the men in Congress 
who come from our cities, hamlets, and 
farms have really been so deaf to the voices 
back home that they have not heard the 
spontaneous cry for the Government to give 
us this boon? 

And our thoughts wandered even further 
afield. Like the philosophers of old, we know 
that it is sometimes difficult for statesmen 
to resist the cry for bread and circuses. But 
at the moment we could not recall another 
occasion, at least in our own country, when 
all the leading statesmen of the Nation 
joined the bands and the performers on the 
stage to urge the crowd to raise a clamor 
for what they had thought up to give them. 

A quarter of a century ago we sat under 
a hot California sun and heard some sim- 
ple people dazzled by promises of ham and 
eggs and $30 every Thursday. The memory 
seemed very vivid last Sunday afternoon. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or docurhents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. ; 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS . 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate reached agreement to limit debate on farm bill. 
House debated Navajo Indian irrigation project bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 8242-8260 


Bills Introduced: Four bills were introduced, as 
follows: S. 3334-3337. Poge 8243 
Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: S. 3327, to 
make certain federally impacted areas cligible for assist- 
ance under the public facility loan program, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 1519). Page 8243 


Bills Referred: Nine House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees, Poge 8242 


Farm Program: Senate considered S. 3225, proposed 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, reaching the follow- 
ing unanimous-consent agreements to limit debate in 
its further consideration: 

Effective at noon Thursday, May 24, debate on pend- 
ing Ellender amendment to limit language in the bill 
respecting a second alternate program for wheat, or 
amendment thereto, shall be limited so as to close at 
2 p.m., time for and against to be equally divided; at 
2 p.m. vote shall be taken on said Ellender amendment 
or on any amendment, motion, or appeal relating there- 
to, except motion to table; that following the vote, 
debate will be limited to 2 hours, equally divided, on 
Ellender feed-grain amendment, or on any amendment 
thereto; that debate will be limited to 2 hours, equally 
divided, on any other amendment, motion, or appeal, 
except motion to table; that no nongermane amend- 
ment may be received; that on question of final passage 
of bill, debate shall be limited to 4 hours, equally 
divided. 

Yeas and nays were ordered on the pending Ellender 
wheat amendment. 

It was agreed that Senate will adjourn on Wednesday 
until 10 a.m. on Thursday, and will adjourn on Thurs- 
day until 10 a.m. on Friday. 

Pages 8260-8272, 8276-8286, 8289-8298 


Confirmations: Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Edwin J. Roland, to be Commandant of the U.S. Coast 
Guard, with the rank of admiral; and 170 postmasters. 

Pages 8299-8300 
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Program for Wednesday: Senate met at noon and 
adjourned at 5:41 p.m. until noon Wednesday, May 23, 
when it will continue on S. 3225, farm bill. 

Pages 8296, 8299 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—DEFENSE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
tinued its hearings on H. R. 11289, fiscal 1963 appropria- 
tions for the Defense Establishment, receiving testimony 
on limitations on repair and conversion of naval ships 
from the following witnesses: Senators Williams 
New Jersey and Fong; Secretary of the Navy Fred 
Korth; Rear Adm. Ralph K. James, Chief, Bureau of 
Ships; E. M. Hood, Shipbuilding Council of America; 
Frank Wright, Quartermen’s & Leading Men’s Associ- 
ation, Portsmouth, Va.; W. H. Ryan, International 
Association of Machinists; John McCart, American 
Federation of Government Employees; A. M. Stefano; 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard; A. A. Pettis, Industrial 
Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of America; 
and others. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


APPROPRIATIONS—RECLAMATION 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee contin- 

ued its hearings on fiscal 1963 budget estimates for the 

Bureau of Reclamation, with further testimony from its 

Director, Floyd E. Dominy, and his associates. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


BERLIN SITUATION 


Committee on Armed Services: Special Preparedness 


Investigation Subcommittee met in executive session to 


hear Gen. Lucius Clay give his appraisal of military 
and related problems involving Berlin, where he fe- 
cently served as the President's special representative. 


American Agriculture as an Influence in 
World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on May 15 a world food forum convened 
in Washington to inaugurate the centen- 
nial of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The forum received messages 
from the President, the Secretary of Ag- 
Ticulture, distinguished Members of the 
Congress and leaders of many of the free 
nations of the world. 

My distinguished colleague. Senator 
Srvanr STN TON, delivered the open- 
ing address of the first plenary ses- 
Sion. More than 1,400 eminent scien- 

. educators, and administrators at- 
tended the forum and heard Senator SY- 
MINcTon’s address. It set the stage for 
the plenary session which followed on 
8€riculture as it relates to the economic, 
Scientific, social and political structure 
of all nations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CAN AGRICULTURE AS AN INFLUENCE IN 
WORLD Arrams 


(An address by Senator STUART SYMING- 
TON, before the World Food Forum, Wash- 
D. C., May 15, 1962) 


It ts a privilege to speak to such a dis- 
group of the leaders of world 
agriculture; and it is rare that such an ac- 
cumulation of knowledge of agriculture has 
deen gathered under one roof. 

Today marks the opening of the centen- 

Rial celebration of the creation of our De- 
mt of Agriculture. One hundred 
ago today President Abraham Lincoln 
Signed the bill establishing this Department. 

The fruits of this act have benefitted not 
Only the people of this country, but people 
au over the world. It is fitting that the 
eotennial celebration is opening on this 

ternational theme. 

t Farm problems are common to all na- 
lons, The United States is no exception, as 

tary Freeman can testify. Hunger is 
no respecter of national boundaries. 

I have the advantage of viewing the role 
Of agriculture in world affairs from two 
distinct, but not incompattble positions. 
= & representative in the Congress from 

ne of the major agricultural States, I know 
1 value to our farmers of foreign markets 
or farm products. 
eg a member of the Committee on Foreign 
te lations, I have observed the problems and 
N which arise among nations due to 
of of food and fiber, and the importance 
agriculture in the field of foreign affairs. 
You all the significance of food 
And fiber as a force in world politics or you 
not be here today. 
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Historically, food has been a source of 
friction between the “haves” and the have 
nots.” 

From earliest recorded history clans, tribes, 
and nations have struggled and fought with 
their neighbors for possession of productive 
crop and grazing land. 

Food as a factor in world politics is no 
less significant today. Lack of food can 
drive nations to desperate acts. 

In the world in which we live, with the 
threat of nuclear destruction hanging over 
us, we must comprehend the role that food 


can play In keeping the peace and relieving 


international tensions, 

Agricultural trade was the source of sub- 
stantial funds for the development of this 
Nation's. embryo economy. With the com- 
ing of the steamship, exports of our farm 
crops became even more important. As 
early as 1839 we exported $80 million in 
agricultural commodities. 

The westward expansion of our Nation 
was financed to a great extent by capital 
obtained through export of agricultural 
products. As late as 1897 they were 70 
percent of our total exports. 

Today they are about 26 percent of total 


American farmers have traditionally 
looked beyond the Nation's boundaries. 
The market for farm products, like the 
market for industrial goods, is not limited 
by national borders. It is as wide as the 
world itself. 

U.S. farm products today are being shipped 


all over the free world—to Canada and Latin . 


America, to Europe, to Africa and the Mid- 
dle East, to south Asia and the Far East. 

As markets have expanded, the value of 
goods sold has increased. Last year our farm 
exports reached a record total of nearly $5 
billion. This was equal to about one-sixth 
of total cash receipts from farm marketings. 

The. s of our agricultural ex- 
ports in the international food picture is 
seen by the fact. that we supply one-fifth 
of the total volume of world agricultural 
exports. 

Cotton, often the most important cash 
crop in my State of Missouri, is the biggest 
dollar earner of all agricultural exports. 
Nearly 50 percent of the 1960 crop was sold 
abroad. 

Because the American fariner's market is 
worldwide, his interests are closely tied to in- 
ternational economics and politics. 

He is affected by the outcome of tariff 
negotiations in Geneva under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Tariffs can 
decide the export fate of our farm products. 

He is affected by the level of price sup- 
ports established by the Common Market. 
Unduly high, protected Common Market agri- 
cultural prices means reduced sales of US. 
commodities. 

He is affected by droughts, floods, and 
other natural calamities. Nearly every part 
of the world is periodically afflicted by these 
natural disasters. They cut crop production, 
and thereby increase demand for U.S. food 
and fiber. 

Our world faces a tragic paradox. While 
relatively few countries are burdened with 
the. problem of agricultural surpluses, a far 
greater number live under the shadow of 
hunger and famine. 

These contrasts in food resources have been 
summarized by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as follows: 


“Diets are nutritionally adequate in the 30 
industrialized nations in the temperate 
northern area, which accounts for one-third 
of mankind, more than 900 million people. 
Their production of food and things they 
can trade for food assures their food supply; 
now, and for the foreseeable future. 

“For most of the 70 less developed 
countries in the semitropical southern area, 
diets are nutritionally inadequate, with 
shortages in proteins, fats, and calories. 
These countries contain over 1.9 billion peo- 
ple. In most of them, population is ex- 
panding rapidly, malnutrition is widespread 
and persistent; and there is no likelihood 
that the food problem soon will be solved.” 

The industrialized countries of the free 
world cannot afford, from either a political 
or humanitarian. point of view, to let wide- 
spread food shortages persist in the less de- 
veloped countries. 

These countries, most of them still politi- 
cally unstable and uncertain, are impatient 
with the rate of their economic develop- 
ment; and are seeking the capital and tech- 
nical assistance needed to help them create 
jobs and purchasing power. They are im- 
patient with the shortage of teachers and 
schools, of doctors and hospitals. Above all 
they are impatient at the lack of the funda- 
mentals, especially food and > 

Hungry and destitute people are seldom 
rational about politics or anything else. 
Hunger breeds discontent and this works 
against establishment of a sound and stable 
society. 

The United States has been using its great 
agricultural productive capacity to help meet 
the needs of the less developed countries. 

Through the food for peace program, we 
are supplementing the agricultural resources 
of over 100 countries, with a combined pop- 
ulation of more than 1.3 billion. 

Food for peace exports in 1961 had a value 
of $1.5 billion, out of the total $5 billion 
for agricultural exports. 

Since 1954, when the basic authority for 
this program was enacted, food for peace 
shipments have amounted to approximately 
$10 billion out of total U.S. farm exports 
of about $30 billion, one-third of our entire 
agricultural exports. 

Food for peace is performing two func- 
tions. Its primary purpose is to combat 
hunger by the use of agricultural commodi- 
ties which, because of our productive ca- 
pacity, we have in abundance. 

But it is also promoting economic devel- 
opment, which promises long-range benefits 
for the recipient countries, as well as for the 
rest of the free world. 

It also furthers understanding of the 
United States, an awareness that our coun- 
try wants to help others, because, 
President Kennedy’s phrase, “it Is right.” 

Sound as it may be, however, the food 
for peace program is not a permanent solu- 
tion to the problem of world food imbal- 
ances. It is unsound, both morally and 
economically, to place part of the world on 
a permanent dole. 

The food for pence program has been an 
important means of meeting a special sit- 
uation. It may continue to be needed for 
some years; but it is a palliative rather 
than a cure. 

If the serious food imbalances now exiat- 
ing in the world are to be corrected, the 
countries that are not producing sufficient 
food for their needs must develop their own 
agricultural systems, or export other prod- 
ucts for the currencies which will purchase 
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their needed food and fiber. These coun- 
tries must either step up their output 
through increased productivity of agricul- 
ture, or industrialize to the point where 
they can purchase their needs. 

We hope that one day they will become 
“genuine customers” for the farm products 
which we can produce more efficiently than 
they. 

our domestic development programs have 
always been geared to the creation of pur- 
chasing power and economic independence. 
This was the end result of the Marshall plan 
in Western Europe, and we trust it will be 
the result of the Alliance for Progress and 
our other assistance programs. 

Today over 1,200 United States agricul- 
tural specialists are assisting and training 
foreign agricultural leaders, scientists and 
technicians in over 50 countries. Thousands 
of foreign agriculturalists are coming to the 
United States, to find out why our farmers 
are so efficient. 

Not only does this association provide for 
sharing of the skills necessary to develop 
their agricultural systems. It is also an im- 
portant means for furthering international 
understanding and good will. 

Through these technical assistance pro- 
grams, United States agriculture exerts a 
strong and favorable influence on interna- 
tional relations. In the past 100 years we 
have bulit up a vast reservoir of agricul- 
tural know-how. When we share our knowl- 
edge with other countries, we can help them 
develop the full potential of their resources 
and create a better life for their peoples. 

In addition, our agriculture has consider- 
able influence on the economies of the have“ 
countries. For example, we are a reliable 
source of supply for commodities such as 
cotton and soybeans, which are not pro- 
duced in substantial volume in Western Eu- 
rope or Japan, By exporting to countries 
short of these commodities we raise their 
standard of living as well as our own. 

The developed countries have a direct stake 
in helping us attain a satisfactory balance 
in our international payments. 

The United States is spending large sums 
for the defense of the free world. Our agri- 
cultural exports to the economically de- 
veloped countries, especially Western Europe, 
help provide the resources which enable us 
to maintain their security, and also the 
economic stability of the free world. Ob- 
viously, without these exports we could not 
maintain indefinitely armies in Europe and 
Asia. 

Our best cash customers for farm 
products are Canada, Japan, the Common 
Market Countries, the United Kingdom, and 
the other Western European countries, 

But we are also selling substantial 
quantities for cash to many other countries, 
including Mexico, Venezuela, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

In 1961 we sold these cash buyers farm 
products valued at $3.5 billion. 

International markets are now 
us a partial solution to our problem of over- 
production; and we are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned with our ability to compete 
for them. Although our agricultural export 
trade has been important since tobacco was 
first grown in the colonies, all too often we 
have taken a passive approach to exports. If 
foreign countries needed our products, and 
we had surpluses on hand, we exported. Too 
often we left the initiative to the buyer. 

I have a feeling that in following that 
policy we abandoned a good many markets 
to countries which took the initiative as 

- sellers, 

The need for a positive and aggressive 
program to promote exports is now fully 
recognized. We are making active, intelli- 
gent efforts to sell; and we are setting new 
export records. We have found that America 
is well able to compete in world markets on 
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many farm products, Only on a few items 
are our exports in some degree subsidized. 

We are paying increased attention to qual- 
ity. We can and do produce high quality 
products, and it is essential that we main- 
tain this quality. 

In spite of our success in recent years, 
there is cause for concern as regards the fu- 
ture. Foreign trade barriers erected by a 
great many of the economically developed 
countries of the world do not give our prod- 
ucts a fair chance to compete. Barriers 
being erected by the European Economic 
Community are of particular concern to us. 

The Common Market area is a densely 
populated, highly developed industrial com- 
plex. As a group, it is the world’s leading 
importer of agriculture commodities. 

In 1960, fhe countries making up the Com- 
mon Market bought $1.1 billion of U.S. farm 
products. It is imperative that these great 
industrial countries pursue trade policies 
which will expand, and not contract interna- 
tional trade. 

The United States has negotiated fixed 
tariffs with the Common Market on a sub- 
stantial part of our agriculture trade, some 
$700 million worth. On some items such as 
cotton, soybeans, and certain fruit and vege- 
table products, we have been able to obtain 
reasonably favorable fixed tariffs. On these 
items we know where we stand, and we hope 
to expand their export. 

For another group of items, principally 
grains, and certain livestock products, in- 
cluding poultry, the Common Market is mov- 
ing toward a variable levy system. This 
means that its import fees can be adjusted, 
upward, or downward as necessary, to pro- 
tect domestic producers. 

The items in this group constitute about 
$400 million worth of our agricultural ex- 
ports to the Common Market. We have been 
trying to get assurance that we will be 
granted access to this market on a reasonable 
basis, and although we have not yet received 
that assurance, the way is still open for 
further negotiations. Of course we are hope- 
ful that we and our European allies can find 
a satisfactory solution to this vital problem. 

Poultry is a prime example of the problems 
we face in negotiating with the Common 
Market. The recently established Common 
Market policy on poultry would raise the 
tariff on poultry exported to West Germany, 
by far the largest importer, from about 6 
cents a pound to an estimated 12 or 13 cents 
a pound. Such an increase will obviously en- 
courage uneconomic Common Market pro- 
duction, and keep our poultry at a perma- 
nent disadvantage. 

I am disappointed by this move toward 
protectionism exhibited by the Common 
Market. The United States in large measure 
financed the economic rehabilitation of 
Western Europe. We encouraged the devel- 
opment of the Common Market because it 
represents urgently needed economic, and 
ultimately, we hope, political unity for that 
area. 

U.S. support of the Common Market, how- 
ever, has been predicated on the theory that 
trade policies of the market would encourage 
trade expansion across the board, as well as 
common political and security policies. 

The proposed variable levy proposal de- 
parts drastically from the freer trade spirit 
of the general agreement on tariffs and trade 
to which the Common Market and the 
United States has subscribed in the past. 

An immediate problem in our negotiations 
with the Common Market is the inadequacy 
of the existing Trade Agreements Act which 
expires on June 30, 

The President proposes to replace it with 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. The new 
legislation would give us flexibility, and 
greater strength at the bargaining table. 
Our negotiators can then offer the induce- 
ment of deeper and broader tariff cuts than 
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is currently possible, with the proviso that 
United States concessions would be fully 
matched by reductions in trade barriers on 
the part of the negotiating countries. 

Our trade problems with the Common 
Market will not be solved without this au- 
thority. It is imperative, however, that any 
agreement with the Common Market, or an 
individual country, provides assurances that 
reasonable terms of access will be provided 
for U.S. farm products. I would not favor 
any kind of package arrangement which 
helps one segment of our economy, at the 
expense of another. 

The concern on the part of the Common 
Market nations for the interests of their 
farmers is understandable. But Europe also 
has many nonfarmers, people who man the 
area's rapidly expanding industries. 

Europe's high-priced, relatively inefficient 
agricultural system should not be protected 
at the expense of her total economic devel- 
opment. A fair measure of the relative ef- 
ciency of U.S. farmers can be made by an 
examination of the expenditures made for 
food here, and in Europe. 

Food expenditures as a percentage of total 
private expenditures ranged in 1960 from a 
low of 26 percent in Denmark, to a high of 
43 percent in Italy. 

For the United Kingdom the figure was 30 
percent and for France 32 percent. 

In the United States our people in 1960 
spent only 22 percent of their private outlays 
for food. 

I suggest Government agencies find a way 
to disseminate within the Common Market 
and Western Europe generally America’s 
views on the meaning and advantages of 
liberal trade. Commercial groups, especially 
those cooperating with the Government in 
market development work, can play a very 
real part in this public relations effort. 

The development of a sound case so as to 
influence public opinion in the Common 
Market on the merits of lessening trade re- 
strictions on agricultural commodities would 
most certainly be mutually beneficial. 

The Common Market maintains an infor- 
mation office in the Nation’s Capital, dedi- 
cated to the job of, presenting their story to 
the American people. A mutual exchange of 
information between peoples, rather than 
between diplomatic missions and negotiat- 
ing teams, would help to form closer ties be- 
tween the Common Market and the United 
States. 

If we can work out a closely working part- 
nership between the European Economic 
Community and the United States, we will 
increase enormously the strength and re- 
sources of the entire free world. 

The ultimate result of so great an increase 
in Western strength may be the break in 
the cold war stalemate that has, thus far, 
eluded us. 

U.S. agriculture is a world influence by its 
example and its success; and we can 
justly proud of our achievements, The 
American farmer is one of the strongest 
pillars of our economic system. 

The ingenuity of our farmers consistently 
confounds the best plans of our Government 
farm experts. The trouble in some crops !§ 
that our farmers are too resourceful, and 
manage to produce more on less land when- 
ever they are confronted with production 
controls. x 

The most revealing contrast between our 
economic system, and that of the Russians, 
is seen in agriculture. 

It has been said that the Communists are 
poor farmers because Karl Marx was a city 

. In any case, the performance of the 
Communists is very, very poor from any 
angle of comparison in the field of agricul- 
ture. We produce 60 percent more food than 
Russia, which has a land mass 2½ times ours 
and 40 percent more cropland. 
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Forty percent of the Russian labor force 
is employed in agriculture, compared to 8 
Percent in the United States. 

The United States worker spends about 
20 percent of his take-home pay for food, 
compared with 50 to 60 percent for the aver- 
age Russian worker. 

We know that Red China, following sev- 
eral successive crop failures, has had to 
Change drastically the course of her social 
and economic development; and Premier 
Khrushchev, by his own statements, has 
left little doubt about the shortcomings of 
Soviet agriculture. 2 

The inherent weaknesses of a totalitarian 
System of government are well illustrated 
by performances in agriculture. Under both 
the Russian and Red Chinese agricultural 
Systems the Individual has no incentive to 
Produce. By their emphasis on collective 
4nd State farms, they have retreated to a 
feudalistic approach, which the Western 
World discarded centuries ago. 

They fall to recognize that man is not 
Merely a cog on a wheel turned by the state, 
and that individual initiative, stimulated 
by incentives of personal advantage, are 
basic to man’s achieving his full productive 
Potential. 

The Communists are seriously embarrass- 
ed by food shortages. The less developed 
Countries that are trying so hard to improve 
their agriculture cam make comparisons, 
they recognize efficient and inefficient agri- 
Culture hen they see it. 

The Reds have what has been called by 
horticulturists a “grey thumb.” By way of 
contrast, the United States has the biggest 
€reen thumb” in world history. 

We feed and clothe 185 million people, ship 
& huge volume of farm products to other 
Countries, and still end up with surpluses. 
Such a contrast must surely impress the less 
developed nations. 

We in America have justification for pride 
in our ability to produce food and fiber. 
The fertile soil of our country, in the hands 
ot our efficient and ingenious farmers, has 
Created a productive capacity which is, and 
Will continue to be, an effective ingredient 
or our foreign policy. 

-Much has been accomplished to relieve 

Unger and privation around the world 
through use of our agricultural abundance; 
and continuous efforts are being made to 
improve the effectiveness of this foreign 
Policy instrument. 

American agriculture has set an example 
Which, if followed and adapted to the pecu- 

ar requirements of the less developed na- 
tions, will be a potent force for achieving 
the age-old goal of eliminating hunger from 
the world. This in turn will be no small 
Contribution to the achievement of what 
We all hope for more than anything else, 
Permanent world peace. 


Democrats Only Is Today’s Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


12 HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
boi I include the following editorial 
Tom the Spokesman-Review, of Spo- 
e, Wash., of May 10. The “ins” 
do help themselves more than 

they help the “outs” in American gov- 
ernment, the Spokesman-Review points 
the; but there is almost daily evidence 
t the present administration of our 
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Federal Government is setting a new 
high in “spoils” collection. 
I submit this editorial for the edifica- 
tion of my colleagues: 
Democrats ONLY Is Topay's RULE 


The “ins” usually do help themselves more 
than they help the “outs” in American gov- 
ernment, but there is almost daily evidence 
that the present administration of our Fed- 
eral Government is setting a new high in 
“spoils collection. On one recent day there 
were at least two instances In the news, in- 
dicating that to be considered these days one 
must be a Democrat or at least a friend of the 
regime. 

One of the stories concerned the appoint- 
ment of a Federal District Judge for Chicago, 
Circuit Judge Bernard M. Decker had been 
selected by the Justice Department and ap- 
proved by the American Bar Association's 
committee on the Federal judiciary. But 
Democratic Senator PAuL H. Dovc.ias of Il- 
linois protested that Decker has been a Re- 
publican and that a Democrat should get the 
job. President Kennedy agreed to drop 
Judge Decker’s nomination and find a Demo- 
erat for the vacancy. 

The other item was about the Peace Corps. 
It announced the selection of the two oldest 
people yet selected for the Corps, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles N. Wiggins of San Bruno, Callf. 
They are to be trainees for an urban rehabili- 
tation project in Arequipa, Peru. Perhaps 
Mr. Wiggins, who must retire from his pres- 
ent job when he becomes 65 at the end of 
this month, and Mrs. Wiggins will give sery- 
ice justifying its cost to the taxpayers. What 
is wrong with it is that they happen to be the 
parents of W. W. Wiggins, associate direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps. 

About the judgeship appointments, for 
which only Democrats seem eligible, the 
American Bar Association has called for bi- 
partisan appointments and to assure it, has 
asked that those named be approximately 
evenly distributed between the two partics on 
a national basis. Members of the bar Know, 
however, that in some districts it would be 
hopeless to get a nonparty member past the 
local Senator, as long as Senators have much 
to say about such appointments. 


What Would the Kennedy Medicare Bill 
Mean to the State of Minnesota? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
by the distinguished Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, Karl F. Rolvaag, at 
the Minnesota medicare rally on May 19, 
in support of the King-Anderson bill be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Lieutenant Governor Rolvaag in his 
excellent address tells what this legisla- 
tion will mean to the State of Minnesota 
through bringing adequate medical care 
within the reach of its elder citizens, 
easing the growing burden on the State’s 
general welfare fund and on the coun- 
ties’ mounting financial contributions to 
meet. the soaring costs of medical assist- 
ance to the aging. 

This is one of the finest speeches I 


have read on this important proposal. 
I congratulate our Lieutenant Governor 
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for his fine presentation, and I know 
full well that in supporting the King- 
Anderson. bill he has the backing of the 
overwhelming majority of the people 
from the State of Minnesota, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHAT WOULD THE KENNEDY MEDICARE BILL 
MEAN ro THE STATE OF MINNESOTA? 


(Address by the Honorable Karl F. Rolvaag, 
Lieutenant Governor of Minnesota, given 
before the Minnesota Medicare Rally, May 
19, 1962) 

It gives me great pleasure to participate 
in the discussion of what may be, for Amer- 
ica, one of the greatest social issues of the 
century. I think the purpose of those as- 
sembled here is clear: We are here to present 
a factual statement that will reaffirm our 
basic American belief in the inherent dig- 
nity of the individual in a churning, dynamic 
society, 

We are here because we support the paid- 
up-in-advance medicare health program pro- 
posed by President Kennedy. We are here 
because we oppose those alternatives so far 
proposed to the President’s program. These 
alternatives increase our taxes and, in return, 
contribute to the continued debasement and 
humiliation of our fellow human beings. 

No rational person can question the need 
of our aging citizens for medical care pro- 
tection. Even the opponents of the Presi- 
dent's medicare legislation are grimly com- 
peting with each other to produce alterna- 
tives, Thus they admit that their previous 
plan, which is now law in some states, is 
inadequate. Even these opponents to the 
Kennedy medicare legislation, however, agree 
that something new must be done. 

We cannot agree with their. alternative 
proposals—in their statistical meanderings 
they exclude the individuality, the person- 
ality, the dignity of every man. Sometimes 
it seems that they are trying to wear the 
problem away with their slide rules. 

Something we must always remember, 
while we here today will often refer to in- 
dividuais in the sometimes convenient 
shorthand or cipher of percentages, we must 
be ever-conscious that what we say is not 
to increase the work of statisticians, but to 
better the lot of our fellows. 

There is a need in Minnesota for medical 
legislation in the form of President Ken- 
nedy’s medicare proposals. About 350,000 
Minnesotans, approximately 10.4 percent of 
our population and equal to the population 
of St. Paul, are aged 65 or older. This is 
higher than the national average, which is 
about 9 percent. Medical scientists assure 
us that progress in the healing arts In the 
years to come will result in a continuing and 
rapid Increase in over 65 citizens. The 
question is, will medical progress find a way 
to retain dignity as a part of the personality 
of its living miracles? 

When Minnesotans become older, their 
illnesses Increase at precisely the same time 
their incomes decrease. Today almost 60 
percent of Minnesota's 350,000 aging citizens 
have social security as their principal source 
of income. These social security payments 
average about $45 per month in Minnesota 
so they can't afford to become ill. Today, 
many of our aged die unnecessarily because 
they feel they can't afford” treatments dur- 
ing early symptoms of illness, and are not 
willing to submit to a degrading pauper’s 
oath or have a lien placed against their 
a meager savings in return for medical 


President Kennedy’s medicare legislation 
offers the opportunity for our citizens to 
plan and pay in advance and during their 
productive years, for much of the medical 
attention they will surely require in their 
declining years. Under medicare, their bur- 
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dens of age will be borne by themselves, not 
shifted onto their children’s families, not 
onto the county, nor onto the State. 
Surely this program, if implemented, will 
relieve the growing pressure on Minnesota's 
present welfare services and place the obli- 
gation where it belongs, on a pay-as-you- 
earn basis. 

The money Minnesota taxpayers provide 
to give medical assistance to our senior citi- 
zens is a dramatic demonstration of the keen 
sense of responsibility Minnesotans feel for 
their brothers and, at the same time, gives 
a, true indication of the scope of our problem. 

Last year alone $25.5 million were spent 
for medical aid to our old age assistance 
recipients. About $11 million of this huge 
sum was paid out of State and county funds. 
More than half of all citizens receiving OAA 
in Minnesota received these payments for 
medical assistance, and these payments have 
increased 70 percent in the past 5 years. 
For the last 2 years, medical assistance costs 
for our aging increased by more than $1.5 
million each year, Yet, we must remember, 
the substantial amounts of money being 
spent now are merely a prelude to the intense 
sacrifices our State will be forced to make 
unless we put medical care for the aging on 
an individual, pay-as-you-earn, self-support- 
ing basis. 

While present expenditures for Minnesota 
medical assistance are substantial, under 
present circumstances in our society, I don't 
believe that anyone would suggest a cutback 
on these aids for those who can meet the 
requirements. Unfortunately, however, 
while we have a plan for those able to prove 
pauperism and willing to expose the most 
intimate details of their families financial 
background, we have nothing for others. 
Those who are “financially independent” and 
living perhaps solely on social security in- 
comes, must spend everything and become 
“medically indigent” before we help them. 

The Kennedy medicare legislation will give 
us an opportunity to help all of our citizens 
help themselyes and their communities. If 
implemented now, by 1964 about one-half 
of our present OAA recipients would be 
covered by medicare legislation. This in 
turn would result in great savings in our 
anticipated medical assistance requirements 
for 1964—something like $8 or $9 million in 
State and county contributions. 

It is not possible to calculate with absolute 
certainty the full advantage accruing to fu- 
ture generations of Minnesota taxpayers if 
this legislation becomes law. Certainly our 
medical payments aids to OAA recipients 
will continue to increase as our population 
grows and as medical science, with each suc- 
ceeding year adds to the conquest of dis- 
ease and increases length of life. Under the 
medicare legislation—the social security pay- 
as-you-earn method—millions of dollars now 
spent on medical assistance to the aging in 
our State may in the future be used in other, 
under-financed State programs. 

These are some of the immediate adyan- 
tages from medicare legislation that can ac- 
crue to our State: 

A citizen will not have to exhaust his re- 
sources to qualify for medical aid in his 
declining years; he will already have pre- 
earned these rights just as he does now with 
social security retirement benefits. 

Medicare will help restore a measure of 
dignity to our aging citizens and perhaps 
be another step toward elimination of the 
degrading old-age lien law, a law that forces 
an aging citizen to surrender the rights to 
his worldly possessions in return for State 
assistance, 

The immediate availability of funds for 
medical care through the social security 
mechanism will relieve the constantly grow- 
ing pressures on the State’s general revenue 
fund, which finances all State welfare serv- 
ices. It will relieve the burden of the more 
than $5 million counties contribute for med- 
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ical assistance to the aging—contributions 
raised chiefly from real estate taxes. 

In easing the burden on our State's gen- 
eral welfare fund, individual self-financing 
medical care through social security will al- 
low State and county funds to be used in 
other programs, At the State level the mon- 
eys saved could be used to help assure a life 
of dignity for our elders by removing the 
present $71 per month maximum on old-age 
assistance payments. 

I believe it is clear that we can no longer 
hesitate to implement this pay-as-you-earn 
medicare program, a program so desperately 
needed and desired by our people. Any pro- 
gram that helps to provide dignity for our 
elders and the opportunity for the wage 
earner to practice individual enterprise in 
preparation for health needs after retirement 
is greatly desirable. President Kennedy’s 
medicare legislation offers such advantages. 

The space age, as we all know, has become 
a period of tremendous change. The indus- 
trial might of our society provides seemingly 
limitless plenty to the majority of our work- 
ing people. On the other hand, we cannot 
allow this greatest triumph of a free society, 
the promise of plenty, to taunt and elude our 
senior citizens. If we allow this to happen, 
we will ourselves be helping the unseen hand 
that appears to be forcing them ever further 
into the backwaters of society, where all that 
remains is the bitter well of despair. 

MINNESOTA WELFARE FACTS 


Total expenditure for old-age assistance in 
Minnesota for 1961, $51,770,821. Of this 
amount the State government paid $11,- 
581,785; the counties paid $11,595,848; the 
Federal Government paid $28,593,188. 

The Minnesota Department of Public Wel- 
fare reports that $25.5 million, or about half 
of the old age assistance funds were used for 
medical care. The department estimates 
that these medical costs are distributed ap- 
proximately as follows: State, $5,600,000 1; 
counties, $5,700,000 *; Federal, $14,200,000. 

Prepayment of medical expenses through 
social security is especially important to Min- 
nesota because of its large elderly popula- 
tion; 10.4 percent of Minnesota’s population 
is 65 or older while only 9 percent of the 
Nation's population falls into this age group. 
If all of the persons 65 or older in Minnesota 
lived in one city it would be the size of St. 
Paul. 


State payments for medical care for the 
aged is appropriated from the general rev- 
enue fund and is twice the amount put into 
that fund by the iron ore royalty tax and 
nearly equal to the amount put into the 
fund by all inheritance and gift taxes. 

County medical care payments are fi- 
nanced almost exclusively from real estate 
taxes. a 


We Are Blazing a Trail? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, I am pleased to 
include an article by Lyle Campbell Wil- 
son, which appeared in a recent issue of 
the Washington Daily News. Its title, 
“A Young Bride’s Life on the Kansas 
Frontier.” 

But first I should like to make some 
observations on my own. The subject 
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matter of this article, of course, un- 
leashes a flood of legends of the life en- 
dured in the winning of the West. Vol- 
umes have been written about the hard- 
ships endured and the ingenuities of the 
solid folk who dug their spades into the 
potential resources of a wild country, 
and by perseverance, won the battle 
against antagonists of every sort: hu- 
man, animal, distance, poverty, and 
weather. 

There were those, of course, who were 
but one step ahead of the sheriff or who 
were putting distance between them- 
selves and an eastern warrant. Some, 
not all, of these were reformed and re- 
born by the challenge of the environ- 
ment and the atmosphere that pervaded 
the West. 

But in the main, they were good peo- 
ple, following the star of empire and 
seeking to build a new life and a secu- 
rity to be molded by their own efforts. 
They sought not to be fenced in by any 
force, spiritual or civil. Self-reliance 
was not so much a virtue as a necessity. 
Somehow, I like the fact that they moved 
on when they could hear the sound of 
their neighbor's ax or could see the 
smoke from their neighbor’s chimney. 
Yet they were friendly, would “give you 
the shirt off their backs,” that is, if 
you obviously needed it. If they lived 
by a ford or the beginning of a tortuous 
pass, their homes were open to the 
worthy, often at no charge, since they, 
too, might need reciprocity in the future. 

There were unwritten statutes of so- 
cial discipline. “Pack your own freight,” 
“Death to the looter,” “He who kicks is 
cook,” or “Lend a hand, we need 3 
schoolhouse or a church.” These were 
the hardy souls who lived chiefly off the 
land and went to town mostly for “store 
clothes and tobacco.” 

One of these, Mr. Wilson depicts in 
his article. I ask your permission, after 
you have read his article, to draw a short 
conclusion: 

A Youna BRIDE'S LIFE ON THE KANSAS 

FRONTIER 
(By Lyle Campbell Wilson) 

Mary Campbell looked over the bit of 
frontier that she was to help civilize and 
populate, and she was not afraid. 

She was a Scotswoman, tall and handsome 
at 20, and she was strong. 

Her husband was Pat Campbell, from 
Vinton, Iowa. He was pushing 30. They 
had traveled West by covered wagon train, 
this bride and bridegroom. The place was 
Bull City, Kans. a settlement of three 
rough-timbered houses and Gen. Hiram C. 
Bull's store. 

The time was 1871. Fifty-seven years 
later, Mary Campbell, still strong and hand- 
some at 77, wrote a letter to one of her 
grandsons, a letter dated December 25, 1928. 
It went like this: 

“We lived in our covered wagon for a few 
days after we reached Bull City. It began 
to look stormy and we thought we had bet- 
ter fix some kind of shelter to protect us in 
case of snowstorm. 

“Mother had about 100 yards of rag car- 
pet. (Mary's parents, David and Nancy 
Campbell, were in the wagon train.) With 
tent poles we made a fine place out of this 
carpet. Mother had a cook stove, six dining 
chairs, a table, dishes, and cooking utensils. 
We had room to put up the stove and 8 
place for the table and chairs. 

“We had a muslin tent for a sleeping place 
for part of the family. We made the tent 
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the 14th of November. In the evening it 
began to rain; turned to snow during the 
night. Snowed all the next day; 14 inches, 
but we kept warm. 

“A little later my father and Pat started 
building a dugout. It took them until De- 
cember 23 to finish it. We moved in on the 
24th. Christmas morning there was a regular 
Kansas blizzard on. That dugout was a 
Palace to us. We had the stove, also a fine 
Stone fireplace and plenty of dry wood. 

“The dugout was 18 feet by 15. We all 
lived there until spring. Our homestead 
Was on the creek about half a mile from 
town. In February they made a dugout on 
the north side of our land. We had never 
kept house so we had no furniture. Had 
to make it out of what material we could 
get. 

“Our bedstead was just one post. It was 
Made out of saplings. The ends of the side 
Pieces were pushed into the dirt wall. The 
Piece across the foot of the bed, one end of 
it went into the wall. The other end went 
through a hole in the post. Small pieces 
Were laid across for the bedding to rest on. 

“There weren’t any mattresses in those 
days. We had muslin bedticks. In Iowa 
We filled them with oats straw. But there 
Was no straw in Osborne County, so we filled 
Our bedticks with leaves. I did not have a 
Cookstove so we had to cook by the fireplace. 
We got an iron teakettle, an iron Dutch 
Oven to bake our bread and iron kettles for 
Cooking meat and vegetables. 

“Our table was made like the bedstead. 
The legs were of saplings. The top was 
board from a drygoods box. Mother gave us 
two chairs, some dishes, knives and forks. 
We had a dirt floor. The first few months 
I kept house I swept my dirt floor with a 
turkey We put muslin over our bed, 
fastened it to a ridge pole and to the pieces 
laid to hold up the sod roof. 

“Those dugouts were a harbor for snakes 
and centipedes. I was in constant terror all 
Summer. One morning I discovered a snake 
On the muslin over the bed. I called Pat. 
He killed it. It was fully 6 feet long. A few 
Gays afterward there was another one in the 

fully as large as the one he killed. I 
Was alone, so the snake got away. 

“Game was plenty in those days. Any 
time we wanted a turkey it was no trouble 
to get one. Then we had buffalo meat and 
antelope and sometimes venison. 

“We lived in the dugout 2 years; then we 
found a fine spring on the south side of our 
land. We built a log house near it. By this 

e there was a small sawmill near the 
town. When we were ready to build, we took 
logs to the mill and got lumber sawed for 
dur floor. Not having dirt walls, we could 
not use our pole bedstead. We had lumber 
Row and we made two bedsteads. 

“We also made a table of lumber. We had 
& stone fireplace, a large one about 6 feet 
Wide. We would put three logs on in the 
evening and the fire would go all night. 
We had just one room and it always was 
Comfortable, 

“The first few years were good ones except 
the year the grasshoppers came. A little 
later on we got hot winds. All kinds of grow- 

vegetables withered and died. Then we 
Would see hard times again. But when spring 
came we were ready to plant another crop. 

“Sometimes we got a wheat crop when 
everything else burned up. But very few 
years did we get any late garden vegetables. 

en we did raise anything we tried to save 
everything we could. We would dry pump- 
Kins, corn, and wild fruit. The wild plums 
Were the finest I ever saw and there were 
lots of wild grapes. Also a black cherry that 
Brew on a bush about 2 feet high. The 
Plums, grapes, and cherry bushes have all 
disappeared with the buffalo. We always 
Planted a field of cane. The men would cut 
it and haul it to the sorghum mill and have 
& barrel of molasses made. That was our 
Sweets for the winter. 
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“Even in our log house we still had to live 
under a dirt roof. It was not bad in dry 
weather, but if it rained a few days it al- 
ways rained a day longer in the house than 
it did outside, and then the snakes were 
just as plenty as when we were in the dug- 
out. 

“We had to haul water while we lived in 
the dugout. We lived on our claim 7 years. 

“In 1874 the grasshoppers ate everything 
we had growing. Our corn was fine, just 
tasseling. We had a good garden and about 
a quarter acre of melons. The hoppers came 
on Sunday morning the 26th of July and by 
Monday evening we did not have anything 
left. There was about 1 foot of corn stalk 
left. The ground where the melons were was 
red with the cores. They just eat the rinds. 

“Pioneer life was not so bad until the men 
went to the range In the winter to hunt 
buffalo. When they left, we did not know 
what would happen. The Indians were bad 
and so many men were frozen. But if it had 
not been for the buffalo meat we never could 
have lived here the first few years, espe- 
cially when the hoppers came. Sometimes 
we did not know where the next meal was 
coming from. 

“But I am glad I am one of the pioneers. 
I never want to leave our homestead.” 


Mr. Speaker, gone today is the old 
frontier. Gone today is the challenge 
of self-reliance that our history has re- 
corded in the annals of Plymouth Rock, 
Ohio, the Cumberlands, Kansas, and the 
prairies. Everywhere the compass turns 
the old frontier is gone. When young, 
our Nation was 80 percent rural, with- 
out inside plumbing, electricity, instant 
medical service, cars, radio or television. 

The environment of opportunity and 
self-reliance is eroding and receding. 
Today 90 percent of our population be- 
longs to the metropolitan areas and, as 
a people, we need to develop a new set 
of morals which will fit a greater glory 
for our manifest destiny. 

We have drifted, in our search for an 
elusive security, until many have made 
the tragic surrender to welfare as a way 
of life. The growth of our interdepend- 
ence blunts the clear vision of indi- 
vidual liberty. Already we hear the 
hectic demand for compulsion in order 
to install an illusory, half-digested and 
half-explained social order aimed at the 
high premise of the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

It is in this environment that the Con- 
gress is called upon to legislate. Let 
there be light. Let us have study, hon- 
esty, compassion, and full debate on 
every issue, lest we trade our heritage 
for a mess of pottage. 


Coming Developments in Educational TV 


OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the more important pieces of 
legislation enacted into law this year is 
Federal assistance for educational tele- 
vision. The 8-year effort by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee [Mr. MAGNUSON] has 
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achieved the passage of this significant 
legislation. 

One of the outstanding leaders in the 
educational television field in my State 
is Mr. Roger J. Houglum, a member of 
the Oregon Education Association’s Edu- 
cational Media Committee, and manager 
of educational radio station KRVM-FM, 
operated by the Eugene school district. 

In the May 1962 issue of Oregon Edu- 
cation, published by the Oregon Educa- 
tion Association, Mr. Houglum discusses 
coming developments in educational TV 
in Oregon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Appendix of the 
Recor the article by Mr. Houglum en- 
titled, “Coming Developments in Edu- 
cational TV.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMING DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL TV 
(By Roger J. Houglum) 

Although the Nation’s press gave scant no- 
tice, backers of Federal aid for educational 
television understandably were elated when 
the House of Representatives passed the 
Roberts bill on March 7, authorizing grants 
for new educational TV stations by the over- 
whelming vote of 337 to 68. This action 
marked the turning point in some 8 years of 
effort to obtain Federal aid in activating 
the 263 television channels which haye been 
set aside throughout the Nation for educa- 
tional use. Although similar bills had passed 
the Senate in the last three sessions of Con- 
gress, companion House measures remained 
bottled up in committee. 

Because the Senate has passed a similar 
piece of legislation, the Magnuson bill, a 
joint House-Senate committee must recon- - 
cile certain conflicting features of the two 
bills. The principal difference is that the 
Roberts bill requires that Federal grants be 
matched by the States, while the Magnuson 
bill requires no such matching. Administra- 
tive support at present is behind the Roberts 
bill with its matching provisions, and Presi- 
dent Kennedy has urged the House to take 
prompt and final action on such legislation. 


LAW'S PROVISIONS 


It now appears that the compromise bill 
will take the following final form: (1) A 
grant of $10,000 to each State for a survey 
to determine the needs of that State for new 
educational TV stations or for expanded fa- 
cilities for existing stations; (2) a grant to 
each State of not over $500,000 for the con- 
struction of new facilities or improvement 
of existing educational TV stations within 
that State. Both Federal grants must be 
matched by the State on a 50-50 basis. A 
credit would be allowed each State in com- 
puting these matching funds up to 25 per- 
cent of the State’s present investment in 
educational television facilities. 

These Federal grants are only for the con- 
struction of open-circuit television stations. 
Funds can be used only for the purchase 
and installation of television station equip- 
ment and equipment for extending the cov- 
erage of these stations, such as microwave 
repeaters. 

What progress have we made in the de- 
velopment of educational television in Ore- 
gon? What will be the effect of these 
Federal funds on our timetable for develop- 
ing statewide educational TV? z 

Dominant feature of the ETV picture in 
Oregon today is the educational television 
network made up of KOAC-TV, channel 7, 
Corvallis, and KOAP-TV, channel 10, Port- 
land. The stations are tied together with 
microwave relays which permit either sta- 
tion to originate programs which are re- 
leased over both. 
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While KOAC-TV has been on the air with 
educational programs since October 7, 1957, 
the start of telecasting by KOAP-TV only 
dates back to February 6, 1961, the first day 
of operation of the State educational net- 
work. Since that time the network con- 
stantly has improved its program offerings 
for instruction at the college and pubiic- 
school level and also in the area of programs 
of interest to the general public. 

CABLE SUPPLEMENTS 


Important supplementary coverage of 
State network programs is provided by pri- 
vately owned community TV cable systems 
that pick up signals from distant stations 
at some mountain-top location and then 
distribute them to subscribers by coaxial 
cable. Distribution systems in communities 
such as Reedsport, Coos Bay, Eugene, Tilla- 
mook, The Dalles, and Hood River bring 
State ETV network programs to perhaps 
40,000 viewers who are beyond the direct 
coverage range of KOAC-TV and KOAP-TV. 
As these TV cable systems improve their 
technical equipment to permit carrying more 
TV channels, it has become the policy of 
their owners to carry one educational chan- 
nel on a full-time basis. 

From a modest beginning in the fall of 
1957, the Eugene schools have developed a 
series of instructional programs for inschool 
utilization, first released on one commercial 
station, then expanded to utilize air time 
on KOAC-TV and a second commercial 
station. As more air time became available, 
the nearby Bethel and Springfield districts 
began releasing instructional and informa- 
tional programs over these same stations. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Eastern and central Oregon share the com- 
mon problem of sparse population and great 
distances between population centers, mak- 
ing the distribution of educational television 
programs to schools and homes difficult, ex- 
pensive, and in some cases completely impos- 
sible at present. Since no city in the area 
is large enough to support a commercial TV 
station, all of the programs seen on local 
TV screens are brought in to these communi- 
ties by microwave relays, ofter over great dis- 
tances. 


In the LaGrande and Pendleton areas, for 
example, most of the programs seen by local 
viewers originate in the State of Washing- 
ton, Educational programs from KCTS-TV, 
channel 9, Seattle, are already available by 
microwave relay as far east as Moses Lake 
and Ephrata. They could be brought to 
Pendleton and LaGrande with little difficulty 
and moderate expense, 

A similar leapfrogging across wide, un- 
populated areas by microwave relays could 
bring programs from the Oregon educational 
television network to such communities in 
central Oregon as Bend, Redmond, Prine- 
ville, Burns, Klamath Falls, and Lakeview to- 
gether with many smaller population centers. 

The new Federal legislation specifically 
provides for the purchase and installation 
of such microwave relays and translator units 
as are required to distribute ETV programs 
over areas beyond direct range of existing 
stations and those under construction. 

IN THE FUTURE 

High priority should be given to increas- 
ing the coverage of the existing Oregon edu- 
cational television network. 

NEW STATIONS FORECAST 

Certainly there will be some new educa- 
tional TV stations constructed to serve the 
specialized needs of school districts and col- 
leges. In Eugene, the possibility of the 
school district constructing and operating its 
own ETV station has been under study since 
1957. A lay technical equipment advisory 
committee has met frequently during the 
past year, compiling equipment lists and cost 
estimates. In November, upon petition of 
the board of directors of the district, the 
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Federal Communications Commission reas- 
signed commercial channel 20 in Eugene for 
educational use. 

Interest in constructing and operating a 
new ETV station has also been evidenced in 
the Ashland-Medford area. And if the de- 
mand for inschool programs in the Portland 
area continues, a second ETV station may 
eventually be constructed in that city. Other 
possibilities might be the communities of 
Klamath Falls and LaGrande. 


NETWORK POSSIBLE 


Next logical step would be the affiliation of 
these new stations with Oregon educational 
television network, permitting these new af- 
filiates to release programs from their own 
community over the entire network, or to re- 
lease network programs to their own com- 
munity. At present there is strong adminis- 
trative support in Washington for a fourth 
TV network for the exclusive release of pro- 
grams to educational stations throughout 
the States. Plans propose the use of the 
AT. & T. cables during the period between 
midnight and 6 a.m. Key stations in each 
State would record the programs on video- 
tape during this period for later release over 
State educational networks. 


SURVEYS PLANNED 


The next year will be a busy one in Oregon 
as statewide surveys and studies get under- 
way to determine our need for new ETV sta- 
tions, to make plans for improvements, and 
to engineer a system of microwave relays to 
the remotest communities within the State’s 
borders. The following year should see 
actual construction well underway with 
the possibility that new stations and new 
distribution systems will bring instructional 
telecasts planned for inschool viewing for 
the first time to hundreds of Oregon's class- 
rooms. 

In our enthusiasm to put this new and 
powerful teaching tool to work we should 
always remember that there is no magic in 
television by itself. It is merely a medium 
of communication which brings good studio 
teaching to the classroom. Television 
should not be thought of in terms of re- 
placing the classroom teacher, dispensing 
with the need for classrooms, changing the 
objectives of education, or of saving money. 
Rather it can be an alternative technique 
of reaching traditional educational goals 
more rapidly through better instruction 
which results in more effective learning. 


Around the World by Robert Morris— 
Progress by Self-Amputation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor», I wish to in- 
clude an article entitled “Progress by 
Self-Amputation,” by Robert Morris, 
former counsel to the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommitte and now president 
of the University of Dallas. This article 
discusses the untenable situation in 
which we find ourselves in southeast Asia 
because of our no-win policy which will 
result in the loss of the entire southeast 
Asia area. 

You will recall that on one of President 
Kennedy’s first live television press con- 
ferences he showed a large map of the 
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southeast Asia area, carefully explain- 
ing to the public the strategic impor- 
tance of Laos. A year later, bumbling 
Averill Harriman made a statement to 
the press that Laos was a worthless 
piece of real estate, and the President is 
now trying to prove that Harriman was 
right. 
The article follows: 


AROUND THE WORLD BY ROBERT MORRIS— PROG- 
RESS BY SELF AMPUTATION 


The headlines are full of details about our 
dispatching marines to southeast Asia. Ra- 
dio and television reporters repeat over and 
over our firmness in the Lao crisis. This 
all tends to generate confidence in our State 
Department. 

Instead of turning off the lights and sleep- 
ing secure, however, we should look at the 
situation in southeast Asia with an eye to- 
ward what has actually happened. 

At Geneva on July 21, 1954, our State De- 
partment leaders and our allies sat down, 
once again, with the Communists and en- 
tered into a solemn agreement with respect 
to southeast Asia. 

Ho Chin Minh, the Communist guerrilla 
leader, had been committing wanton aggres- 
sion all throughout French Indochina. De- 
spite this we agreed, at Geneva, to give the 
Communists Northern Vietnam, an area of 
62,000 square miles, with a population of 13 
million people, In other words, we con- 
signed them to slavery. 

But, in return, the Communists gave us 
a solemn pledge not to extend their aggres- 
sions beyond the conceded acreage. 

At the same time President Eisenhower 
warned that the United States would not 
tolerate any further aggressions and we went 
on to organize the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, popularly known as SEATO. 
This organization also gave solemn assur- 
ances that it would tolerate no further Com- 
munist aggressions in southeast Asia. (How- 
ever, we refused to allow the free Chinese 
and the South Koreans, with the strongest 
non-Communist armies in Asia, to partici- 
pate.) With all of these assurances emâ- 
nating from Geneva our people went back to 
sleep. 

The Communists did not stop their ag- 
gressions at all, They were only convenient- 
ly kept out of the news. Communist forces 
moved aggressively into little Laos. The 
only firmness we have shown up until now 
has been toward the poor Lao who were 
reluctant to be subordinated to a coalition 
government in which the Communists held 
the posts of Minister of Defense and Minis- 
ter of Interior. 

Even the declared purpose of our present 

firmness should be analyzed. The State De- 
partment concedes the object of our mili- 
tary movement is not to roll back any of 
these aggressions, but simply to establish 
an independent coalition government for 
Laos, 
In other words we are being firm merely 
to neutralize more non-Communist sectors 
of the globe in return for more worthless 
Communist promises. And, of course, the 
so-called resulting neutral states are not 
neutral at all but disguised Soviet satellites 
that have the added feature for the Commu- 
nists that they are thus eligible to receive 
our financial assistance while in the process 
toward Sovietization. This is precisely what 
we did in the Congo last year, except that 
there the Communists had virtually no 
strength when we overturned the pro-West- 
ern government of the young Commissioners 
and imposed our independent coalition gov- 
ernment. No, it wasn’t quite the same, our 
firmness toward the pro-Western forces in 
the Congo did not stop at warnings and 
withholding of economic assistance as was 
the case in Laos. We actually turned the 
guns on them in Katanga. 
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It should be abundantly clear that our 
present posture of stopping Soviet aggres- 
Sion by neutralizing the non-Communist 
world is not going to work. 

In southeast Asia the Soviet goal, ob- 
viously, is Singapore. They are inexorably 
Moving toward it. They are absorbing, with 
our help, the Indonesian Archipelago where 
Sukarno, the wartime Japanese collaborator, 
acts as Khrushchey’s front runner. Thus, 
with the neutralization or conquest of 
Singapore the West will be cut off from the 
Indian Ocean which just a few years ago was 
Tuled by the British Navy. In the coming 
year almost the last British bases on the 
Indian Ocean will be dismantled when Kenya 
and Tanganyika gain their independence. 
The retreat of the West is there for all to 
Bee 


Yet Washington is optimistic. As James 

nham wrote this week, the attitude there 

Seems to be, we are making progress by self- 
amputation. 


Serving Your Community, VII—aActivities 
of Small Service Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in recent 
days, I have considered it a privilege to 
bring to the attention of the Senate the 
Splendid way in which service clubs in 
Wisconsin are providing creative leader- 
ship for progress. 

Reflecting, once more upon the won- 
derful way in which our civic-minded 
Citizens are voluntarily cooperating on 
Community and civic projects, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have article No. 
VI of a series by Frank Aukofer, pub- 
lished in the Milwaukee Journal printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Apr. 29, 1962] 
Srevinc Your Communriry, VII—SMALL 

Servick CLUBS Not SHORT on Actriviry— 

THETY-FIVE OPTIMIST Groups In STATE Do 

Work Wrra Bors, Cryvirans Am CHARITY 

(By Frank A. Aukofer) 

Wisconsin is well stocked with service 
Clubs and fraternal organizations engaged in 
Community and civic betterment projects. 

Besides the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Elks, 

es, and Moose already covered, there are 

Many individually just as active, but whose 
Overall State membership is smaller. 

Among these are the Optimist, the Ex- 

, the Sertoma, and the Cosmopolitan 

Clubs. One group, the Ciyitans, has only 

One club in the State, although all are 

affliated with national or international or- 

ganizations. 

The service clubs have moved away from 

demeanor that prompted criticism by 

Sinclair Lewis and H. L. Mencken in the 

1920's. Most members nowadays seem gen- 

uinely interested in providing community 

ces, and many of these perhaps could 
not be found elsewhere. i 
PROVIDES PLASTIC SURGERY 

The Milwaukee Cosmopolitan Club, for ex- 
ample, started a charitable corporation in 
1954, the sole purpose of which is to pro- 
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vide plastic surgery for people who cannot 
afford it, but who also cannot qualify for 
welfare aid. 

Since 1954, the Cosmopolitan Club Chari- 
ties, Inc., has provided $100,000 worth of 
medical and hospital care for 200 persons. 
Most of the plastic surgery was not what 
would be considered necessary by a welfare 
agency; it was in more of a corrective na- 
ture, to help people, especially children, to 
lead fuller lives. 

There are two Cosmopolitan clubs in the 
State—in Milwaukee and Beloit—and an- 
other is being organized in Elm Grove. They 
are affiliated with Cosmopolitan Interna- 
tional, 

THIRTY-FIVE OPTIMIST CLUBS 

The 1,520 members of Wisconsin’s 35 Op- 
timist clubs, on the other hand, concentrate 
their activities on work with boys. 

These clubs run bicycle safety campaigns, 
sponsor Little League and junior bowling 
teams, send boys to YMCA camps, and run 
local oratory contests. 

As many as 10,000 Wisconsin boys have 
participated in these oratory contests. Win- 
ners in the local contests compete in zone 
nominations, and winners there go to dis- 
trict, regional and, finally, the national com- 
petition. The national winner receives a 
$1,000 scholarship; the three runners-up re- 
ceive $500 each, 

Another national program in which all 
Optimist clubs participate is Youth Appre- 
ciation Week, in which each club honors the 
top boy in its communiy, The boy is se- 
lected on the basis of all-around excellence, 
including scholarship, athletic prowess, and 
extracurricular activities, and is honored at 
a dinner with a plaque or trophy for his 
school. The stated purpose of Youth Appre- 
ciation Week is to place emphasis on the 
good, rather than delinquent, youth of the 
community. 

SOME SELL PEANUTS 


Local clubs have quite a bit of latitude in 
how they go about financing youth projects. 
The fundraising activities may include sales 
of Christmas trees, as in Madison and Fond 
du Lac; selling peanuts, as in Appleton and 
Marinette; a Little League all-star game, as 
in Kenosha; a professional basketball game, 
as in La Crosse; or advertising sales, as in 
Racine. Clubs also run pancake suppers, 
spaghetti dinners, fish fries, and white ele- 
phant auctions. 

The Sertoma clubs, of which there are 
3 in the State with 125 members, sponsor 
their activities through dues, by selling flags, 
or by running a dinner for members. 

In Milwaukee profits from flag sales were 
used to purchase a documentary film, “Com- 
munist Encirclement 1961,” which is shown 
to professional, educational, neighborhood, 
and employee groups upon request. 

The Milwaukee club also gives a copy of 
the Declaration of Independence to each 
newly naturalized citizen. It donates $200 
annually to a YMCA athletic fund for under- 
privileged boys, and contributed $260 worth 
of medical equipment to the St. Vincent de 
Paul Men's Home. 

Crime prevention is tne No. 1 interest of 
members of the Milwaukee Exchange Club, 
1 of 8 in the State with a total membership 
of 350. The club cosponsors Crime Preven- 
tion Week, and provides speakers for high 
school assemblies, PTA groups, and women's 
groups. It also distributes pamphlets on 
crime prevention. 

Every summer, the club buys out the 
Muskego Beach Amusement Park for 1 day 
and takes the youngsters from the Mil- 
waukee County Children’s Home there for 
the day. 

HAS SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


The Milwaukee Exchange Club also has 
started a scholarship foundation for chil- 
dren of law enforcement officers killed in 
the line of duty. In Madison, the Exchange 
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Club buys gifts for youngsters at the Wis- 
consin child center at Sparta and for boys 
at the Wisconsin School for Boys at Wales. 
The Fond du Lac club cleans up and repairs 
cabins at a Girl Scout camp near that city. 

The Milwaukee Civitan Club has a fruit- 
cake franchise, profits from which are 
turned over to charities. Last year, the 
profits of $8,107 were turned over to the 
Multiple Sclerosis Society of Milwaukee, Inc., 
and the United Association for Retarded 
Children, Inc., of Milwaukee and Ozaukee 
Counties. The cakes were sold by the 38 
members of the club and by volunteers from 
the charitable organizations. 

FILL IN THE GAP 


The Rotary Club official's remark about 
service clubs being the difference between 
not getting things done and getting them 
done is perhaps a trifle strong in many cases. 
But all the service clubs, as well as fraternal 
groups, do provide many community and 
civic services that would not otherwise be 
there. 

It may be that some of the individual 
services would not be too sorely missed if 
they were discontinued; but, taken in the 
aggregate, the service clubs and fraternal 
groups fill what could be a wide gap in the 
operation and maintenance of today's com- 
plicated society. 


Restraint’s Fine for Everyone Else 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Ventura County Star-Free 
Press, published in Ventura, Calif., is an 
excellent newspaper. Its editorials or- 
dinarily express views more liberal than 
I myself hold. Therefore, the editorial 
which follows is particularly significant 
in its comments concerning the Presi- 
cot attitude toward big steel and big 
labor. 

I call particular attention to this sen- 
tence in the editorial: 

He [the President], has yet to demon- 
strate a willingness to challenge big labor 
so directly as he did big steel. 

RESTRAINT'S FINE FOR EVERYONE ELSE 


The working segment of America cheered— 
and the business community cried “social- 
ism'’"—a few weeks ago when President Ken- 
nedy cracked down on big steel's inflationary 
price rise as damaging to the U.S. position 
in world trade. 5 

The two groups’ roles generally were re- 
versed last week when the President told 
the United Auto Workers that unions must 
consider the public interest in shaping wage 
demands to avoid inflationary settlements. 
He has yet to demonstrate a willingness to 
challenge big labor so directly as he did big 
steel, however. 

A great many Americans, ourselves in- 
cluded, are concerned about the extent to 
which Presidential powers ought to be used 
against business, labor, or any segment of 
the economy. At the same time, we share the 
President's realization that voluntary wage 
and price restraints are more essential to- 
day than at any time in the postwar era 
if the United States is to retain its com- 
petitive position in world trade. 

If the President's words are to have any 
meaning in holding the line on inflation, 
they must have a wide reference. But do 
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they? Apparently not; and perhaps not 
even to Mr. Kennedy himself. 

One of the grave inflationary pressures, of 
course, is deficit spending. And we are now 
told that this year’s Federal budget will be 
far in the red—just how far still is a matter 
of speculation but $9 billion is estimated. 
So the President has not been spectacularly 
successful in applying his own principles of 
fiscal restraint. 

And how about the rest of us? Ordinarily, 
labor unions base their demands for higher 
wages on advances in productivity even 
though such advances are more attributable 
to new processes and greater capital invest- 
ment than on any increase in worker effort. 
But this year, the United Auto Workers asked 
wage increases temporarily in excess of ad- 
vances in productivity. The railway workers 
want higher pay; so, too, do the construction 
trades which are striking in some areas of 
California. 

And blue-collar workers are not alone. 
California State employees got a general pay 
raise this year. Federal employees, county 
employees, city employees, teachers, etc., 
make regular demands for higher salaries 
with the argument that they are made im- 
perative by hikes in the cost of living which, 
of course, their raises will hike higher. 

Mr. Kennedy's words to the UAW did not 
47 just to them but to everyone. He 

: “Your sense of responsibility * * * is 
ae, ‘foundation on which our hopes must 
bulld for the survival and success of the free 
private-enterprise system.” 

On the basis of the record, unfortunately, 
we cannot expect much performance on the 
President’s words of caution. 

It is, alas, one thing to advocate the fine 
8 of personal restraint in the interests 

of the general good. But when it comes 
down to the personal pocketbook, most of us 
seem to conclude that restraint Is a principle 
best left to the other fellow to practice. 


New Freeman Lure for the Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the May 3 issue of the Spokesman- 
Review. It points out the new tactics 
staff people in the office of Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman have de- 
veloped to win congressional support of 
the highly controversial Freeman farm 
bill. They are, believe it or not, appeal- 
ing to fishermen and other recreation- 
minded citizens, and are doing so at pub- 
lic expense. 

New FREEMAN Lure FOR THE Farm BILL 

Staff people in the office of Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman have developed 
a new tactic to win congressional 8 
of the highly controversial Freeman f 
bill, They are appealing to fishermen ‘and 
other recreation-minded citizens, and are 
doing so at public expense. 

In a cleverly phrased 16-page phamphlet, 

“Markets Unlimited,” Secretary Freeman’s 
office outlines various ways in which the pro- 


posed legislation would channel taxpayer 
funds into conservation projects such as fish 
ponds and duck fields. 
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Recreational developments in watershed 
projects, which must now be financed by 
sponsoring local groups, would be stimu- 
ulated and subsidized through funds allo- 
cated to the Department of Agriculture, 
according to the appealing publicity issued 
in support of the Freeman farm bill. 

The bill is having difficulty in Congress 
right now, principally because of its purely 
agricultural policy proposals, with their more 
restrictive and costly Federal Government 
controls over the Nation's agricultural econ- 
omy. 

Yet this bill, as in the case of other new 
legislative requests by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, provides something for everybody. 
Now the questionable farm pr are 
being associated with the desire, on the 
part of many city-bound citizens, for more 
outdoor recreational opportunities and facil- 
ities. 

Thus under the proposed Food and Agri- 
cultural Act of 1962, the Freeman plan pro- 
moters state, “the Secretary of Agriculture 
could bear or share the cost of land, ease- 
ments or rights of way.” 

This kind of ‘lure does not show what 
the total annual cost would be to the tax- 
payers of the Nation. Nor does it reveal 
any of the truly controversial aspects of the 
Freeman farm program. Yet the publication 
and distribution of this kind of legislative- 
lobby material is an appealing and appalling 
indication of the pressures which the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy under President Kennedy 
is exerting upon Congress today. 

It may be quite proper for a Federal 
agency to explain to the public what its 
authorized programs are. It is quite im- 
proper for Secretary Freeman's propagand- 
ists to promote—at public expense—some 
attractive lures in legislation not yet author- 
ized by Congress. 


Columnist Asks: “Why Kick Hiestand 
and Rousselot?’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an 
article from the Los Angeles Herald Ex- 
aminer of April 4 has just come to my 
attention. It discusses two of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues from California 
Mr. Hrestanp and Mr. Roussxlor lin the 
context of their memberships in the John 
Birch Society. Irrespective of one's per- 
sonal opinions about either the society 
or its founder, Robert Welch, the article 
properly points out a surer guide for the 
evaluation of the public services of these 
gentlemen than their membership in this 
society or any other group. That guide 
is their actual voting records on a large 
number of issues before the Congress 
covering a wide variety of subjects. Vot- 
ing records have proved a steady and 
valuable criterion for judging legislators’ 
attitudes over many years prior to the 
existence of the Birch Society. The 
emergence of the latter as a subject of 
controversy in the past year or two does 
not seem to be justification for substitut- 
ing it for the former in making such 
judgments. 
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The article, written by George Todt, is 
as follows: 
A Brown BOOMERANG 


The latest call of Gov. Edmund G, Brown 
for Richard Nixon to disavow two outstand- 
ing California Congressmen—Edgar W. Hie- 
stand, of Burbank and John H. Rousselot, 
of San Gabriel—is Mable to fall on deaf ears 
thistime. It might boomerang, too. 

For this is actually a guilt by associa- 
tion smear technique. Just because the 
two exemplary Congressmen are members of 
the much-maligned John Birch Society 18 
no cause for removal. What have they done 
that is wrong? Have we examined their 
voting record? Who will pinpoint the 
charges against them, if any? 

Actually, these two men rate 100 percent 
on the scoreboard of the Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action. ACA stands firmly for 
the American free enterprise system and the 
national heritage which emanated from the 
Founding Fathers at Philadelphia. And 
ACA is diametrically opposed to the contro- 
versial Americans for Democratic Action. 
Political philosophy of the latter is Fabian 
Socialist. 

HIGH PRINCIPLES 


One of the ACA trustees is Attorney Loyd 
Wright, Sr., former president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, now running for U.S. 
Senator in the June primaries here. I am 
sure he can give eloquent testimony to the 
high American principles of his group. 
They are commendable and correct, 

Only a handful of Congressmen besides 
HIesTanD and RovssELor have received 100 
percent rating from ACA before this time— 
so we are well within our rights to ask their 
detractors just what they object to in their 
voting records? 

This is the only fair means of assessment, 
not guilt by association. 

UN-AMERICAN 


And why is guilt by association so heinous? 
Because the so-called liberals themselves 
told us so a decade ago when Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, Republican, of Wisconsin, had 
some unkind words to say about the Red 
conspiracy. Also some of the conspirators. 
A terrible thing. 

We were reminded time and time again 
that guilt by association was un-American 
whenever applied to liberals or friends of 
ADA. 


So what is different about it now? How 
dare these same people perform the identical 
kind of crime to their political opponents? 
As far as the public may be concerned, pot 
now is calling kettle black. 

It is time we got down to brass tacks and 
insisted on a public investigation of the 
John Birch Society—and let the chips fall. 

So far about all that can honestly be said 
is that its founder, Robert Welch, thorough- 
ly disliked former President Dwight Eisen- 
hower and vice versa. Is this a crime in the 
United States? In the past it has often 
proudly been said that a citizen can even 
disagree with the President without going to 
jail, quite unlike most other countries about 
the globe. 

WHY HIT AMERICANS? 

As a writer I have sometimes disagreed 
with our President upon occasion. But al- 
ways with temperance and tolerance for our 
conflicting ideas. The reason? Because the 
office of President of the United States 18 
the greatest in the world and is entitled to 
our respect whether we happen to like the 
occupant of the White House, or not. 

Welch may have a poor sense of public re- 
lations. But what else has he done? Is his 
gallant fight against communism and Fabia" 
socialism a bad thing? Does his dedica 
defense of the American free enterprise 
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System constitute a wrong? Is his embrac- 
ing the principles of the American Revolu- 
tion a sin? 

Why kick Hrestanp and ROUSSELOT? 


A Tribute to Hon. Charles A. Buckley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following remarks of Robert 

paying tribute to the Honorable 
Es A. BUCKLEY: 

Remarks or ROBERT MOSES AT THE DINNER 
TO THE HONORABLE CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE PUBLIC WORKS COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AT 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, MONDAY EVE- 
NING, May 21, 1962 


The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives will no doubt tell you with greater au- 
thority that CHanum BucKLEY, in case any 
of you don’t know it, is the shrewd, re- 
‘pected, and enormously experienced veteran 

of the House Committee on Public 

Works. This committee has jurisdiction in 

the fields of navigation, including bridges 

and dams, flood control, beach erosion, 

Watershed development, roads, tunnels, pub- 

buildings, waterpower, and water-pollu- 
tion control. 

Few people today pause to reflect on the 

mse changes which have occurred in re- 

Cent years in the complex relationship be- 

tween the Federal, State, and municipal gov- 

ents, public authorities and odds and 

of special agencies in a new world in 

Which our Founding Fathers would find 

Ives bewildered and in most cases 
gnant. 

Even Benjamin Franklin who was a modern 
among the conservative colonials, an inventor 
among philosophers, a simple homespun, 
Self-educated genius among New England 
transcendentalists and Virginia aristocrats, 
Would have been appalled at the excursions 
Of our Central Government into the domains 
Of the sovereign States and the concerns of 
town meetings, local home rule, and sturdy 
amily independence. 

Back in 1919, I acted as a consultant for 

National Federation of Federal Em- 
Ployees under the leadership of Luther 
in the preparation of standard 
Salary scales. There were then about 794,000 
On the public payrolls. Today it is approxi- 
tely 2,400,000. That would astonish and 
P y as prescient and wise a prophet as 
Sor Richard himself. 
Tam neither an historian nor a soctologist, 
& moral philosopher. In the realm of 
Politics and government, I am a practical 
Buy who has shed his academic robes, hoods, 
885 Mortar boards and dates his awakening 
the facts of public life to Governor Smith, 
the iel at whose feet I learned about 
Motives and methods of political prog- 
+ The politicians constantly tell me I 
oy afford to be noble because I don't have 
run for public office and have an Oster- 
to land on if I am thrown out. The 
+06 on the other hand, say that I am 
1 crude and boorish for the protocol they 
ve by: Asa result, I am in no man’s land, 
Petes Uke Kipling’s Tomlinson, have no place 
bove or below. It's hell to'be a maverick. 
8 I place Cuantre Böckler in the Alfred E. 
inn school. It would be futile for us to 
bate, much less deprecate, the immense 
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spreading of the Federal Government into 
local concerns. The dogmas of the past are 
gone. The conquest of space, the annihila- 
tion of time and distance, new marvels of 
communication, these with increasing popu- 
lation and leveling taxes have rendered aca- 
demic the questions of the Founding Fathers 
about the need of a national program of 
public works. It is now only a question of 
the extent and speed of change. The Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal governments no 
longer function in separate, sealed-off, 
soundproof vacuums. State and other lines 
are crossed in dozens of ways. Equalization 
of opportunities and benefits are brought 
about by subsidies, aids, loans, and grants. 
Rights are enforced across the board. The 
cooperation of public officials in a dozen 
echelons and levels is demanded. At best the 
Federal Government sets standards and re- 
trains from dictating details, but Govern- 
ment is not always at its best. 

The happy liberals point with pride to 
advances in security, health, education, and 
welfare and to a new world outlook. The 
grim conservatives view these advances with 
alarm and shout hysterically that we are 
establishing a Pool of Bethesda in which 
lurks an octopus who will wrap his ten- 
tacles around free enterprise and squeeze 
the life out of it. As a middle-of-the 
roader, I do not propose to become the 
victim of anybody's metaphors and I have 
a sneaking idea that this is also the philos- 
ophy of CHARLIE BUCKLEY. 

In the field of highways, ours being more 


and more a motorized civilization, the Fed- ` 


eral Government has been forced to take 
the lead because travel is now metropolitan, 
regional, and transcontinental, crosses State 
lines, and demands central direction as well 
as central aid on an enormous scale. Simi- 
larly, other major public works involving 
great rivers and shores, inner and outer 
space, housing and what not have become 
subjects of recognized and undisputed na- 
tional concern. 

In such a spreading canvas, the place of 
the Chairman of the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives be- 
comes more prominent. His ability to rec- 
oncile the views of urban and country 
people in the four points of the compass, 
his knowledge of geography, politics, and 
human motives, his skill as a parliamentarian 
determine whether he is a run-of-the-mill 
product of the seniority system or a man 
of distinction in his own right. 

We arè told that Cmar BucKLEY is both 
a statesman and a politician and that the 
combination is odd and dangerous. The 
world is full of dual purpose machinery and 
human ambivalence. We have as yet found 
no way of making politics work without 
politicians whether they wear slacks, levis, 
sack suits, college blazers or frock coats. 
In my book, any political leader who helps 
me get my work done and is genuinely con- 
cerned with the good of the epople is a good 
politician, and if he is a kindly, tolerant, 
affable, wise human being in the process, he 
is definitely a superior player on the team 
of the angels. A 

In the ago-old battle of acreage against 
people, the urban voters are gaining, but we 
have by no means heard the last of the argu- 
ment over the fair representation of indi- 
viduals as against the tyranny of huge com- 
pact urban majorities. Let us remember 
that the ingenious deal which gave each 
State, regardless of size and population, two 
Senators, continues to be the price of unity 
and that even the Supreme Court cannot 
question or change it. And so it is that an 
urbane urban man like CHARLIE BUCKLEY, 
who is both popular and respected, helps to 
keep the peace in our polyglot civilization. 
The voice of Fordham is as authoritative as 
that of Painted Post, Pearly Guich, Key West, 
Wichita, and Martha's Vineyard. No Presi- 
dent can govern without such men in a 
democracy. 
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I am here to testify to the genuine useful- 
ness of CHARLIE BUCKLEY, his kindness and 
courtesy, his faithful representation of his 
constituency and State, and to say that New 
York has been very lucky indeed to have had 
him in this capacity. As a public-works 
Planner and administrator, I wish to ac- 
Knowledge here and now the debt we owe 
him, and to extend to him on behalf of all 
our builders, our affectionate and admiring 
greetings and our profound wishes for his 
continuance in health, vigor, and friendship. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a resolution 
from Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Local 110, relating to medical care for 
the aged under social security—the 
King-Anderson bill— which strongly 
urges the Congress to pass this legisla- 
tion in this session. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including the 
language of the resolution for the ben- 
efit of my colleagues. 

The resolution is as follows: 

RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 87TH CON- 
GRESS To ENAct S. 909 anv H.R. 4222 


Whereas one of the most serious domestic 
issues of our time is the health of more than 
17,500,000 Americans over 65 years of age, a 
great majority of whom are financially un- 
able to personally meet the rising costs of 
medical care in their advancing years; and 

Whereas we all share the responsibility to 
our parents, recognizing the fact that the 
cost of medical care has spiraled tremen- 
dously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 1946 
to $32.33 in 1960; and 

Whereas 90 percent of our people over the 
age of 65, according to the most authorita- 
tive surveys, are constantly faced with the 
prospect of entering hospitals with little or 
no money; and 

Whereas most people over 65 have hardly 
enough money to support themselves—their 
average income Is $1,300 a year; and 

Whereas few of us can afford the increas- 
ing cost of raising and educating our chil- 
dren properly and, at the same time, carry 
the full burden of costly medical care of our 
parents; and 

Whereas under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would have us contribute 2 or 
3 cents a day to build health insurance pro- 
tection upon our retirement at 65; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator CLINTON B. An- 
DERSON and Representative CCH. King and 
cosponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both Houses, H.R. 4222 and S. 909. This bill 
would help to alleviate the hardship and 
suffering of many of our senior citizens by 
providing hospitalization for approximately 
14% million now receiving social security: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by Local 110, ACWA, That we 
call upon the Congress of the United States 
to give prompt and favorable consideration 
to this bill without delay, so this serious 
threat to the economic and moral strength 
of our Nation will be swiftly met and that 
the conditions above described can be cor- 
rected. 

ALBERT WELLS, 
President. 

Hersert T. WALD, 
Secretary. 


(Signed) 
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An Open Letter to the President and the 
Congress on the Issue of Health Care 
to the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
something in this country that is so 
commonplace in our daily lives that I 
fear most of us are prone to overlook 
its very existence. The following 
thoughts which someone put together 
came across my desk a few days ago and 
I commend it to the attention of the 
Members of the House: 

It pays most of the rates and taxes. It 
provides most of the jobs. It has always 
done most to raise wages. It has given us 
all our factories and shops. It has built 
our ships and railways. It develops in- 
ventors and business builders. It originated 
the principles of efficiency. It has done 
most to lower costs and prices. It created 
the whole structure of business. It alone 
can raise our standard of living. It is the 
hope of the human race. And yet Karl 
Marx said it must be destroyed. What is 
it? It is private enterprise. 


And yet, Mr. Speaker, there are those 
who would have us turn away from a 
system that has made our country the 
greatest place in the world to live, to 
prosper, to grow and attain happiness. 
‘There are those who believe we must turn 
to the Government for these things we 
can well accomplish ourselves, forgetting 
that “a government that is big enough 
to give you everything you feel you need 
and desire, is also a government big 
enough to take away everything you 


One of my constituents, a capable and 
accomplished farmer’s wife from North 
Dakota expresses very vividly the think- 
ing becoming more prevalent through- 
out the country on the issues at stake in 
the proposed so-called medicare legisla- 
tion, and I would like to quote this letter 
in its entirety for the benefit of those 
charged with the responsibility of acting 
on the King-Anderson medicare bill. 
The letter reads as follows: 

Necug, N. DAK. 
May 21, 1962. 

To quote Pogo: “What in the big, bright, 
ever-lovin', blueeyed world is you thinkin’ 
of?” 

By you“ I mean nothing personal, but 
rather collectively the whole of those in the 
U.S. Congress and the present administra- 
tion who advocate the passage of medicare. 
I guess those who can’t learn from history 
are bound to repeat it, but why the rest of us 
must be forced to suffer a like fate is more 
than I can fathom—and all in the name of 
sweet charity, the misnomer given this in- 
fant socialized medicine. The object lesson 
of England's experiment has seemingly fallen 
on unreceptive minds. Why can't we learn 
from the mistakes of others? Don't we know 
we haven't time to make them all ourselves? 

I hope and pray and trust (for what else 
can we do here at home) that you will do all 
in your power to defeat the passage of the 
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King-Anderson medical care bill. Please, 
let's step on this egg before it hatches; it's 
bound to multiply. 
Thanks so much. 
Sincerely, 
MARGE TRENBEATH. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


Congressman Walter Inspires Patriotic 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, FRANCIS 
E. WALTER, a great Congressman and an 
outstanding American, addressed an 
audience at Villanova University, Penn- 
sylvania, on the occasion of the America 
Beloved Day rally on May 20, 1962. 

Among the guests on that occasion 
were M. Leonard Jones, pastor of the 
Zion Baptist Church, Ardmore, Pa., who 
rendered the benediction; Joseph Kelly, 
secretary-treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Council, AFL-CIO; the Honorable David 
E. Groshens, judge of Pennsylvania's 
Montgomery County court; and the 
president of the university, Rev. John A. 
Klekotka, OS. A. 

Others present included Warren F. 
O'Donnell, deputy of the Pennsylvania 
State Council, Knights of Columbus; the 
Norristown Musicians’ Association Local 
No. 341, the Lower Merion High School 
choir, and the military band of the Nor- 
ristown Musicians’ Association. Thomas 
J. Burke, Esq., served as master of cere- 
monies. 

Before this completely heterogeneous 
group, Congressman WALTER delivered a 
speech which brought the audience to its 
feet several times and epitomized suc- 
cinctly what America means to him and 
to others who are proud of their heritage. 

The speech must have been very 
touching to Reverend Klekotka, who 
heads the university, and who has the 
distinction of having been born of Polish 
immigrant parents. 

I take pleasure in incorporating in the 
Record the speech by the Congressman, 
entitled “Americanism Versus Commu- 
nism.” 

AMERICANISM VERSUS COMMUNISM 
(Address by Representative Francis E. 

Warn, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, Amer- 

ica Beloved Day Rally, Villanova, Pa., May 

20, 1962) 

During the 29 years I have served in Con- 
gress, I have been invited to participate 
in hundreds of patriotic events. They have 
involved many thousands of miles and hun- 
dreds of hours of travel time. Yet, I have 
found that these programs refresh and 
strengthen me rather than drain my energy. 

Occasionally, I find myself a guest wit- 
ness to an event of truly inspirational char- 
acter. This is such an affair, as I knew it 
would be 5 months ago when I first learned 
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of its theme, “America beloved.“ a theme 50 
wonderfully refreshing in these days of 
cynical materialism. 

I want you to know, in all sincerity, that 
I feel deeply honored to have been invited 
to participate in this program which, if for 
no other reason than its title, is a stirring 
reminder that ours is truly a land that has 
earned and fully deserves the devotion of 
its citizens. Because you have reminded me 
of these facts, I would indeed be insensitive 
if I did not return to Washington with 4 
revitalized will to do all in my power to 
help preserve these United States as the land 
we all love. 

Th cold war, without doubt, is the most 
significant issue of our day, yet too many 
people do not fully appreciate what it is 
allabout. Basically, since the United States 
and the Soviet Union are its major pro- 
tagonists, a good definition of the cold war 
is “Americanism versus Communism.” This 
is a proper definition, I think, because (1) 
communism is the greatest threat to Amer- 
icanism, and (2) Americanism is the best 
hope for thwarting communism, 

Defining this grave issue, however, is 
easier than understanding it, and under- 
standing it is far easier than resolving it. 
Let me give you an illustration of why the 
cold war—the death struggle between Amer- 
icanism and communism, is sometimes 80 
hard to understand and so difficult to re- 
solve. 

Last year a nationwide television news 
program showed a film of several visiting re- 
porters talking to the editor of a newspaper. 
They were making inquiries about the pos- 
sible effects of a new legal development upon 
some of the editor's friends. After making 
it clear he was in no mood to answer ques- 
tions, the editor invited the reporters to 
leave the premises. When they didn't do s0 
immediately, the editor asked, Don't you 
have any respect for private property?” oF 
words to that effect. 

Now this was not a surprising question, 
because private property rights are basic to 
American principles and traditions. All 
Americans have a right to invoke them on 
such occasions. Nevertheless, this incident 
must have surprised millions of television 
viewers for this reason: the private property 
concerned was the office of the Worker, om- 
cial Communist Party newspaper publish: 
in New York, and the man who asked that 
his private property rights be respected was 
James Jackson, editor of the Worker. Of- 
hand, can you think of anyone in this coun- 
try who is really more opposed to the right 
of private property than the man who not 
only edits Moseow’s voice in the Uni 
States, but also serves as a member of the 
national committee of Moscow's fifth column 
on American soil, the U.S. Communist Party? 

If you think this is hard to follow, then 
contrast Jackson's claim of private property 
rights with the view expressed by a fellow 
Red, Hyman Lumer, the educational direc- 
tor of the Communist Party, in an article 
about sitin demonstrations which appe! 
in an issue of the Communist magazine, Po- 
litical Affairs. In this article, Lumer bl 
the Southern States which had passed anti- 
trespass laws, laws, wrote Lumer “forbid- 
ding anyone to remain on any premises after 
being asked to leave“ by the management. 

Yes, the cold war becomes more than just 
a little confusing when one Communist st- 
tacks those who don't respect private prop- 
erty rights while another Communist at- 
tacks legislation protecting those same rights- 
And the confusion is compounded when each 
of the two Communists claims to be speak- 
ing as a defender of the Constitution of the 
United States, while at the same time be- 
longing to a foreign-directed conspiracy 
would tear our Constitution to shreds at 
first opportunity. 
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The true Communist doctrine on private 
Property. of course, has been clear and un- 
Changing since the collective writings of 
Marx and Engels gave birth to the Red con- 
Spiracy. In 1850 they wrote: “For us the 
issue cannot. be the alteration of private 
Property but only its annihilation. * * *” 

In line with this tenching, James Jackson 
Most assuredly wants to eliminate from the 
American scene all private ownership of prop- 
erty and all rights of privacy that go with 
it. Nevertheless, like any other Communist 
Caught in a pickle, Jackson not only found 
that he could temporarily “coexist” with a 
despised principle, but that he could even 
Play the role of its champion. 

So although the James Jackson newsfilm 
Story was in itself of little importance, it did 

tize an extremely important point: A 
Communist will, at a moment's notice, adopt 
any principle—including one to which he 
is violently. opposed—in order to further the 
cause of communism, Also, he will forsake 
any principle—no matter how loudy he has 

it—if it will further the cause 
of communism. Remember Stalin's. 1939 
Nonageression” pact with Hitler that 
Shocked the world, and was actually a pact 
for mutual aggression against. Poland? 

To say the least, a Communist is a hypo- 
rite and totally lacking in morality, as we 

Ow it. Communism depends not only up- 
on subversion and coercion, but lies and 
“oubletalk to achieve its ends. 

As Lenin said: "Wedo not believe in eter- 
Tal morality, and we expose all the fables 
about morality. * * * 

“We repudiate all morality that is taken 
Outside of human, class concepts. * * Our 

ty is entirely subordinated to the in- 

of the class struggle 
is why non-Communists who echo or 
Impathize with the Communist Party line, 
and thus materially aid the conspiracy, are 
led dupes. A man is a dupe when he falls 
ar Something which has been misrepresented 
to him, which stands for something other 
what he has been led to believe it 
for. “Dupe” is about the kindest 
that can be used to describe a person 
Who, having been misled to believe that com- 
Kian an works for the betterment of man- 
bi d, diligently carries out the Communist 
vat print tor the enslavement ot mankind. 

Rfortunately, Communist polson is no less 
Poison when administered by a dupe than 
When administered by the dupester. 

i If the Communist conspiracy were always 
tt rent about its true objectives, of course, 

Would have no dupes serving its cause. It 
Would have only adherents and enemies. The 
that the vast majority of persons who 

eak with the Communist Party claim that 

e were duped into joining is incontestable 

idence that the party employs deceitful 
2 immoral tactics on a vast scale to build 

Strength and to advance its devilish 
schemes. 

“Immoral” is a particularly fitting descrip- 
tion of Communists, though this old- 


Never in our history has so 
a group of so-called US. citizens 
so disloyal, so tmomral, to “Amer- 
Never has a group in this 


nder, of the world. Never have the laws 
the the law enforcement organizations of 
— land been the objects ot such contempt 
has been exhibited for them by the 
* the dupes ot the Communist 
arty. lever has the divine guidance upon 
Which this Nation was founded been so for- 
and defied, as it has by the Com- 
Munist 4 
Parade under the name of Americans. 
in ian, Ul of these reasons, for the first time 


made America the envy, and 
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some ctizens of this country from that of 
the most mortal foreign enemies the United 
States has ever had. 

Recently I read an article about certain 
alleged emotional needs of the Latin Ameri- 
can people which were fulfilled by Fidel 
Castro’s victory in Cuba. The author wrote 
with obvious enjoyment: “And one of those 
needs, perhaps the most satisfying, was to be 
able to stand straight up and spit flush in 
Uncle Sam's angry red face.” 

That sounds like a statement that could 
have been made by Nikita Khrushchev, 
doesn't it? Well, it wasn’t. It was written 
by an American named Saul Landau, a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of Studies on the 
Left, a new journal which claims significant 
influence In some of our academic and in- 
tellectual circles, Landau's words appeared 
in the March 1962 issue of Monthly Review, 
another American journal which enjoys all 
of this country’s privileges relating to free- 
dom of the press. 

Isn't there something immoral about a per- 
son who accepts the privileges that go with 
being an American and then writes, with 
apparent glee, about how somebody could 
“spit flush in Uncle Sam's angry red face“? 

Listen to these words: “Beware, Africa, 
America bargains for your life.” 

They were spoken a few years ago in the 
capital of Red China. Were they the words 
of Mao Tse-tung? No. Unfortunately, they 
were the words of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, an 
American citizen who had defied the regula- 
tions of this country to make an unauthor- 
ized trip into that Communist nation. 

And during his stay in Red China, DuBois 
wrote the following verse, entitled “I Sing 
to China“: 

“Down then, religion and church, temple 
and pagoda; 

Away myth and miracle, creed and dogma. 
Rejoice, honesty, God lives again. 

But not your God, Europe and America. 
Not that, not that; 

No Christ to kill, no faith to fan— 

What China worships is a man. 

A workingman.” 


Another occasion that moved Dr. DuBois 
to poetry was thé trial of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, U.S. citizens who were later ex- 
ecuted for having conspired to commit war- 
time espionage against their own country, 
our America beloved. At that time, DuBois 
wrote the following lines about America and 
her people—about you and me, and our 
people: 

“We are murderers hurling mud, 
We are the witchhunters drinking blood.“ 


Whenever anyone dares to criticize per- 
sons such as Landau and DuBois for mouth- 
ing such hate-America remarks, he is im- 
mediately attacked by the liberal leftists in 
this country as trying to suppress speech. 
There is room for every type of expression 
in the marketplace of ideas in the United 
States, say the leftist liberals, and even the 
Communists and their adherents make an 
important contribution to our society. 
Furthermore, they claim there is nothing to 
worry about when people in this country 
start talking like the men in the Kremlin, 
for if it ever comes to a showdown in a shoot- 
ing war, all Americans will rally round the 
flag, Haven't they always done so in the 
past? 

Well, my friends, the answer to that ques- 
tion is an unequivocal “No.” Let me give 
you some examples of how the Communists 
and their dupes in this country “rallied 
‘round the fiag” during the Korean war. 

In the July 12, 1950, issue of the Daily 
Worker, the late William Z. Foster, then head 
of the Communist Party of the United States, 
described America's role in the Korean war 
as “a naked policy of aggression against the 
great masses of Asian peoples. 
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And, Foster added: “If general war can 
still be avoided it will only be because of 
the basic peace policy of the Soviet Union 
and China.” 

In this same article, Foster compared the 
US. role in Korea to the Japanese imperial- 
ism which ignited the Pacific phase of World 
War II. 

In another article in the Daily Worker 5 
days later, Foster wrote: “In their imperial- 
ist conceit the bigwigs who shape policy in 
this country assumed, when they provoked 
the Korean war, that.the mere mention of 
the fact that the United States was about to 
take a hand in the war would suffice to make 
the North Koreans * * * abandon the 
struggle overnight. But precisely nothing of 
the kind has happened. Instead, the North 
Koreans, with good equipment, fine dis- 
cipline, and excellent generalship, have gone 
right ahead, giving a marvelous display of 
military strength * * * and administering 
heavy defeats to the invading U.S. troops.” 

This statement can be interpreted in no 
other way than as “Three cheers, our coun- 
try’s enemies are winning and we are losing.” 
Foster wrote these words at a time when the 
situation was exceedingly grave for the 
American and South Korean troops who 
were being pushed dangerously near the sea. 

Do you honestly believe that words such 
as these contribute anything to the “market- 
place of ideas“ in our country? 

In 1951, the Communist-controlled Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers Union called the 
first strike in history against the Big Four 
firms.of the copper industry, halting 95 per- 
cent of the Nation's copper production. At 
that time, copper was in the shortest supply 
of all strategic materials vital to our Korean 
war effort. 

In 1954, a parade of former prisoners of 

the Korean war testified before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee about how 
they had to undergo 6 to 8 hours a day of 
pro-Communist and hate-America indoc- 
trination by their Chinese captors. 
. Do you know what source material the 
Chinese Reds used for their classes? So- 
called American publications, authored and 
edited by so-called American citizens, They 
used such newspapers and magazines as the 
Daily Worker, People’s World, Masses and 
Mainstream, and Political Affairs—all U.S. 
Communist Party publications—and also the 
China Monthly Review and books by William 
Z. Foster and Howard Fast. 

The China Monthly Review, published in 
Shanghai by American citizen John W. Pow- 
ell, contained such vicious anti-American 
propaganda that the U.S. prisoners of the 
Korean war who read it refused to believe 
that Powell really existed, or that, if he did, 
he was actualiy an American citizen as the 
Chinese Reds claimed. 

What would you have believed if you had 
been an American prisoner of the Chinese 
Communists and had had to read such anti- 
US. vitriol as the following which appeared 
in an editorial of John W. Powell's China 
Monthly Review for March 1952? 


light has been the launching of bacterio- 
logical warfare in Korea. Not content with 
the wiping out of entire cities and towns by 
napalm bombings, massacres of military and 


efforts to conquer the Korean people and 
extend their aggression in Asia. 

“Proceeding in a vein which surpasses the 
savagery of Hitler Germany and Hirohito 
Japan in the last war, the American in- 
vaders, by a systematic spreading of small- 
pox, cholera, and plague germs over North 
Korea, have shocked and horrified the entire 
world.” 
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Witnesses testified before the Senate sub- 
committee that some American prisoners en- 
dured such severe punishment, rather than 
read and endorse such lies about America 
written by Americans, that it led to their 
death. And yet, my friends, do you know 
what Powell did after the Korean war? He 
returned to the United States and went on 
a lecture tour as an expert on the Far East, 
receiving helpful publicity in some US. 
newspapers while doing so. 

It is hard for me to decide sometimes 
whether it is to America’s credit or shame 
that treasonous Communist activities have 
been permitted on such scale for so many 
years without more vigorous effort being 
made to end them. 

Knowing the evil Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine for what it is, however, I can readily 
understand why its American adherents 
abuse every freedom our great Nation pro- 
vides, and do so to help a foreign-directed 
conspiracy destroy those same precious free- 
doms which make the United States the 
natural, eternal enemy of the cause they 
espouse, totalitarian communism, 

In 1909, Lenin said: “Marxism is mate- 
rialism * * * itis * * * relentlessly hostile 
to religion.” 

Fifty years later Nikita Khrushchev said: 
“Public education, the dissemination of sel- 
entific knowledge, and the study of the laws 
of nature, leave no place for belief in God.” 

Yes, there is no room for God—and there- 
fore no room for any fixed, unchanging 
morality—in communism, There is no room 
for any ethic, except that of advancing the 
Communist cause by any means, no matter 
how immoral—mass murder, enforced starva- 
tion of millions—or eyen betrayal of moth- 
er, father, sister, brother, wife, husband or 
country. There is not even room for love in 
communism—love of your fellow man, love 
of your family or love of your country. ` 

And it is here that we come to the essence 
of the difference between Americanism and 
communism, the essence of the cold war. 

Not only is there room for God, for moral- 
ity, for fixed ethical standards, for love and 
patriotism in Americanism, but Americanism 
demands these things, they are all part of 
the American tradition. 

As recently as 1954, Congress saw fit to in- 
sert the phrase “under God“ in the Pledge 
to the Flag. “In God We Trust,” the official 
motto of the United States, does not date 
back to thetime of Jefferson. It was adopted 
by Congress in 1956, only 6 years ago. 

This official recognition of God, and thus 
of morality as opposed to Communist im- 
morality, is not a new concept in our land. 
Our Nation actually came into being with 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence by the Continental Congress on July 4, 
1776. And what did our Founding Fathers 
say in that document? 

They stated in their opening paragraph 
that the “laws of nature and nature’s 
God“ God“ with a capital G entitled 
this country to independence. 

They went on in the very next sentence 
the first one in the second paragraph of 
the Declaration—to proclaim the source of 
all your basic rights and mine, of the rights 
of every American, of every human being on 
earth— all men * are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights.” 

In the final paragraph of the Declara- 
tion, they appealed to “the Supreme Judge 
of the world” for the rectitude of their in- 
tentions, and then closed the Declaration by 
expressing their “firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of divine providence.” 

What a contrast these statements make 
with the atheistic, hate-filled Communist 
manifesto, the words of Lenin, Stalin, Khru- 
shchev, William Z. Foster and of all Com- 
munists everywhere. Here is the real dif- 
ference between communism and American- 
ism, the fundamental issue of the cold war. 
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Communism says man is a thing. Such 
rights“ as he may have at any time are 
given him by the bosses of the Communist 
Party, and can therefore be taken away from 
him by them at any time for any reason. 

Americanism says that Divine Providence, 
God, the Creator of man, gave man his basic 
rights, and that those rights are “inalien- 
able! —they cannot be taken from him by 
anyone at any time—neither by kings, com- 
missars nor presidents. They are man's 
forever. 

Today, the United States with its philos- 
ophy of man stands as a symbol both to the 
free world nations and the Communist con- 
spiracy that would engulf them. To those 
parts of the globe which still enjoy freedom, 
the United States represents the great hope 
of protection against enslavement. To the 
men in the Kremlin, the United States is the 
major enemy, and represents the power they 
must destroy for the triumph of wrong over 
right, of deception over truth, of man over 
God, of the minority over the majority. 

The people of the United States can fulfill 
the hopes of the free world and smash the 
totalitarian dreams of the international 
gangsters of communism. 

To do it we must keep ourselves militar- 
ily prepared to discourage armed assault 
from without and to be able to meet and 
defeat the enemy anywhere and anytime it 
becomes necessary. We must also take such 
steps as are necessary to protect our institu- 
tions, our traditions and our Government, 
and ourselves, from being subverted by in- 
ternal enemies. 

Most important of all, however, we must 
always keep before us, clear in our minds 
and hearts, the basic difference between 
Americanism and communism—God and 
morality. 

Only if we do this will we be able to meet 
the final test, the giving of all, if need be, 
for what we believe in, 

We must face the fact that, as evil as 
their philosophy, system, and goals are, 
atheistic Communists are intensely devoted 
to them. They have proved over and over 
again their willingness to risk all, to die, 
for them, even though this life is all they 
believe in and its end means the end of 
everything for them. 

If we of the United States, with our 
philosophy, traditions and principles of reli- 
gion, God, and an afterlife, are not willing 
to risk as much, we may well lose “America 
beloved” and all that it means to us and to 
the world. 

Will it be communism or Americanism? 
For the answer let me, in closing, commend 
to you words of the father of our country. 
These words are the spirit of Americanism, 
and as long as they are the spirit of our peo- 
ple there can be no doubt about what the 
outcome of this struggle will be. 

On June 12, 1776, in times not unlike 
these, George Washington wrote to his cou- 
sin, Lund Washington: “Heaven knows how 
truly I love my country; and that I embarked 
in this arduous enterprise on the purest 
motives. But we have overshot our mark; 
we have grasped at things beyond our reach; 
it is impossible we should succeed; and I 
cannot with truth say that I am sorry for it; 
because I am far from being sure that we 
deserve to succeed. 

“Our want of skill, our want of ammuni- 
tion, in short, our want of everything which 
an army ought to have, are all, no doubt, ex- 
cedingly against us; but they are all noth- 
ing to our want of virtue. * * * 

“There are not a hundred men in America 
that know our true situation; three-fourths 
of the Congress itself are ignorant of it.. 

“If it be the will of God, that America 
should be independent * * * and that this 
be the season for it, even I and these un- 
hopeful men around may not be thought un- 
worthy instruments in his hands. And 
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should we succeed, we are heroes, and im- 
mortalized beyond even those of former 
times; whereas, disgrace only, and intoler- 
able infamy awalt our retreat. In this per- 
suasion I resolve to go on, contented, to save 
my country, or die in the last ditch.” 


Danger 
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OF WASHINGTON 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include an article from the 
“Review and Outlook” section of a recent 
issue of the Wall Street Journal. 

Our fiscal position is admittedly not 
good. Today there is very serious talk of 
tying all of our expenditures for foreign 
aid to expenditures of American goods 
only, rather than using our dollars to 
bolster other currencies. There is seri- 
ous discussion about the $3 billion we 
spend for military operations abroad, 
with the idea of cutting out $1 billion of 
“fat.” The flight of investment dollars 
from this country is under severe scru- 
tiny, as well as the matter of ending our 
free commitment to buy and sell gold to 
foreigners, that is, and on demand—and 
peg the value of our currency on ex- 
change transactions, allowing some fluc- 
tuation as other nations are doing. 
There are even whispers of devaluation, 
should present imbalances become 
crucial. 


We are straining against rising odds to 
increase our exports. Here the trade bill 
we are about to consider comes into 
focus. Will it do those things its pro- 
ponents say it will? Perish the thought, 
of course, that it might do just the oppo- 
site and put us in a real tailspin at home. 
All of these possibilities for new or modi- 
fied policy make the following article of 
real interest to those who are truly con- 
cerned: 

A PATIENT IN NEED OF A DOCTOR 

Anybody who's obviously ill and unwilling 
to let a doctor diagnose his ailment and 
prescribe treatment is not only foolish, He's 
also running the real risk of getting a lot 
sicker. 

Now the Government Is, fiscally, pretty 
sick. And one of its troubles is that it's 8° 
busy doing other things it won't take time 
to submit the patient to the sort of examina- 
tion and treatment it needs. Besides, one of 
the most competent financial doctors around 
apparently is going to be unavailable for 
consultation. 

For Virginia's Senator Harry BYRD, it is re- 
ported, may abandon his plans for the full- 
scale study of Federal finances he p 
some months ago to undertake. If the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee chairman, due to 
the workload Congress slow progress has ac- 
cumulated, is unable to make that survey it 
will be exceedingly unfortunate. For what 
the Senator had in mind is just the sort of 
complete examination and diagnosis the Na- 
tion now so badly needs. 
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Here are just a few of the things wrong 
With the patient and apparent even to the 
layman's eye: 

The Federal spending budget for the next 
fiscal year totals $92.5 billion, an alltime 
high for the United States when not engaged 
in a shooting war. It includes such swollen 
items as $9 billion for interest on a public 
debt accumulated through years of deficit 
Spending, and $6 billion to run a farm pro- 
gram. 

But actual Government outlays will be 
even higher; about $115 billion when social 
security and other payments not recorded in 
the administrative budget are made. This 
amounts, be it noted, to one-fifth of the 
Nation's gross national product, the total 
Output of goods and services. 

Further, the U.S. cash budget—total Fed- 
€ral income as compared with Federal spend- 
ing—has been in deficit 6 out of the past 11 
years. Or, as some of the administration’s 
fiscal policymakers like to say casually, in 
“only 6 out of the past 11.“ as though that 
Were some sort of virtue. 

Although the administration stubbornly 
clings to its dream that it will end the com- 
ing fiscal year with a small surplus, more 
realistic observers forecast another deficit 
between $3 billion and $5 billion. Senator 
Brrp, for instance, offered to bet Treasury 
Secretary Dillon that the combined deficit 
tor the 1962 and 1963 fiscal years will hit 
$13 billion. 

Also symptomatic of fiscal sickness is the 
Federal debt limit of $300 billion that no 
longer is a limit at all. For Congress now 
Teels free to raise it whenever the Treasury 
Wants it raised. 

Sick, too, is the appearance of the Na- 
tion's balance of payments, partly as a 
Tesult of the Government's continuing ex- 
Penditures abroad for myriad and uncoordi- 
nated purposes. The U.S. gold reserve last 
Week was at its lowest level since 1939. 

Now the blunt fact is that all these ail- 
Ments are not going to cure themselves, 
Continued indifference to their effects on the 
economy, and continued unbusinesslike, 
Plecemeal action on the Federal budget by 
Congress has brought Government finance to 
the state it is in right now. And chaotic 
is the only word that rightly describes it. 

It is too much to expect that the sort of 
examination Senator Byrp had in mind 
Would even begin to make the patient more 
robust. But if an unsparing appraisal were 
Made there would be some hope that Con- 
gress and the public at least would realize 
how urgent is the need for an effective cure. 


The National Lottery of Brazil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about the national lottery of Brazil. 

The gross annual receipts last year 
amounted to almost 817% million. The 
net income to the Government, which 
Was treated as ordinary revenue, 
amounted to over $6 million. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States would 
be immensely better off if it had the wis- 
dom of our South American neighbor. 
A national lottery in this country could 
easily, painlessly, and voluntarily, pro- 
duce over $10 billion a year in new in- 
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come which could help to cut our high 
and burdensome taxes and also start to 
reduce the gigantic national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not time that we re- 
moved the blinders and faced the fiscal 
facts of life? 


State of the Western Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, upon 
his return from several weeks in 
Western Europe, the very astute and dis- 
tinguished columnist, Walter Lippmann, 
wrote three pentrating articles concern- 
ing the state of the Western Alliance and 
the Common Market, matters which are 
of immediate and vital import to our own 
Nation. x 

Mr. Speaker, I commend these excel- 
lent articles to our colleagues for their 
thoughtful consideration: 

GAULLIST REBELLION AGAINST U.S. NUCLEAR 
MONOPOLY 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

A month ago I went to Western Europe 
in order to have a look at the grand project 
of the Western Alliance—the Common Mar- 
ket, enlarged by the admission of Great 
Britain and joined with us in a wide free 
trading area. I set out with a strong con- 
viction that the project was desirable, indeed 
necessary, that it was in the manifest des- 
tiny of the Western World. 

I still think this. But I confess that my 
enthusiasm was stronger than my knowledge 
of what are the dominant forces in the new 
Europe as it has come to be recently. 

I had not realized that the grand project 
was complicated by the nuclear stalemate, 
by the success of the Common Market, by 
the lack of any known and clear succession 
in France and Germany, and by our own 
fading economic preeminence. 

The road ahead will be a rough one, and 
if the hopes of the Western Alliance are to 
be realized, it will not be this summer, and 
it will not be soon. The grand project is 
caught up in a crisis of power and leader- 
ship within the Western Alliance. We have 
a right to believe that with patience, lucid- 
ity, and resolution the crisis will eventually 
be overcome. For it is true, I think, that 
throughout Europe there is a deep and 
ardent determination to conquer the ob- 
stacles, if necessary by outliving them. 

When I went abroad, I had braced myself 
for heavy doses of briefing on what is surely 
a dull exercise for a journalist, namely the 
commercial problems of the Common Mar- 
ket, and of Britain, the Commonwealth and 
of the European neutrals. I soon learned 
that important as the commercial issues are, 
the critical issue within the alliance comes 
from a rebellion against the American mo- 
nopoly of nuclear power. 

There are as I shall be writing tomorrow, 
exceedingly difficult economic issues between 
Great Britain and the European Community. 
But in the eyes of General de Gaulle, who 
leads the rebellion, the unacceptable fact 
about Great Britain is its “special relation” 
with the United States. That special rela- 
tion does not mean merely that the “Anglo- 
Saxons,” as General de Gaulle calls Britain 
and America, speak English and quickly call 
each other by their first names. Specifically, 
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the unacceptable special relation is that Brit- 
ain has access to our nuclear monopoly while 
France is denied access. M. Raymond Aron 
for example, writing in the “Figaro,” says 
it is hard to see why it is safe for nuclear 
knowledge to cross the Atlantic to England 
and not to cross the English Channel to 
France. For General de Gaulle this special 
relation in nuclear affairs would make Britain 
an agent of the United States within the 
European Community. Not only would Brit- 
ain have an especially strong position but it 
would have knowledge which prevented it 
from speaking freely within the Community. 
There would be questions which could not 
be discussed fully and frankly in the Com- 
munity because Britain would have special 
knowledge which she could not convey to 
her fellow members. So it would be a won- 
der indeed if for this reason alone General 
de Gaulle did not seek a way to prevent 
Britain from entering the European Com- 
munity. 

He should not have too much difficulty 
in doing this inasmuch as the British are 
very much divided among themselves about 
whether they want to join“ Europe. 

I did my best to understand exactly the 
nature of the French rebellion against our 
nuclear monopoly, I do not doubt that 
pride, prestige, status, and all that sort of 
thing are involved in it. But they do not 
fully explain it, What I am about to re- 
port is my own personal conclusion although 
it is based on some firsthand inquiries, 

In all of Western Europe, and particularly 
in France which is the most articulate in 
this fleld, there is a conviction which does 
not exist equally in this country, that the 
balance of nuclear power as against the 
Soviet Union is an accomplished fact. Quite 
generally, the Europeans believe that the 
East-West political stalemate which results 
from the nuclear deadlock is not soon going 
to be broken, and that therefore while there 
will be no nuclear war, and no small con- 
ventional wars about Berlin and Germany, 
nothing constructive and large can be negoti- 
ated either. 

Where we differ from the continentals is 
not that we expect great things to be negoti- 
ated. It is that they treat the nuclear stale- 
mate as an accomplished fact, while we are 
continually concerned with how much it 
costs in sweat and worry to accomplish it 
and to keep it accomplished. 

Thus, for example, General de Gaulle and 
Dr. Adenauer take a “harder” line about 
Berlin than we do. This is not because 
they are more ready than we are to go to 
war about Berlin. It is because they look 
on war, given the nuclear stalemate, as in- 
conceivable. We do not regard it as incon- 
ceivable. Thus we mobilized when Berlin 
was divided by the wall. The French and 
Germans did not. It is rubbish, therefore, 
to write about this kind of thing as if it were 
an argument between the legendary old 
heroes und the soft young men. Seen from 
Washington, where the button would have to 
be pressed, it is not so altogether certain 
that the nuclear stalemate is an unequivo- 
cally accomplished fact. 

The rebellion against the American mo- 
nopoly is taking place within the context 
of the American capacity to prevent a nu- 
clear war. 

The so-called independent nuclear force 
is often talked about as if it were a con- 
celvable alternative to the American capac- 
ity. It is not in any sense an alternative. 
General de Gaulle says that by the end of 
1963 France will have a force de frappe, that 
is to say a nuclear striking force capable 
of killing 20 million people. That is some- - 
thing in the way of force but it is no match 
for, and is no independent defense against, 
the Soviet Union. 

The question is: What is it? I think I 
am right in saying that the French striking 
force Is to be a French national force. When 
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would it be used? When France is attacked. 
What would constitute an attack on France? 
A blockade of Berlin? No. France would 
be attacked when her real frontier, which is 
the Rhine River, is violated. Would the 
nuclear weapon be used if the violation of 
the Rhine were done with conventional 
weapons? Yes. But would not France be 
demolished if it made the first nuclear 
strike? No, for Russia would be deterred by 
the United States. 

In what sense, then, we may ask ourselves, 
would the force de frappe be an independent 
deterrent? From inquiries I made previ- 
ously, as well as this year, I take the answer 
to be twofold. First, if France has the capa- 
bility of killing 20 million Russians, it might 
have the power to resist becoming involved 
in a nuclear war which broke out, say in 
Asia, beyond the limits of French national 
interest. And second, if France can make 
the first nuclear strike, one which compels 
the United States to join her, the ultimate 
decision of nuclear war or peace is no longer 
in Washington. . 

The independent French national striking 
force is the current substitute for the sta- 
tioning of American troops on the frontier 
of the cold war. They were put there 10 
years or more ago to act as the “plate glass 
window” or the trip wire“ in case the Rus- 
sians marched to the West. If those Amer- 
ican troops were attacked, there would be no 
debate in Washington as there was in the 
two World Wars about going to. war in Eu- 
rope. The force de frappe is a device to 
engage the United States so that the initia- 
tive would be mainly in continental Europe. 

I hope no one will regard this as the ex- 
posure of a wicked plot. It is not a wicked 
plot, But it is power politics as played by 
the masters of the game and we must not be 
pharisaical about it. We do not have a 
divine right to have in our own hands, rather 
than in European hands, the ultimate de- 
cisions. But it is in our interest to hold on 
to the ultimate decision, if we can, and we 
must not be beguiled and bemused by any 
sentimental adulation of venerable states- 
men who are not moved by sentimentality. 
In other words, we shall have to play the 
game and be resourceful enough to protect 
our ultimate interest and to promote our 
bigger hopes. 


BRITAIN AND THE COMMON MARKET 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Yesterday, I tried to describe how the re- 
lations between the English-speaking nations 
and the Common Market (officially known as 
the European Economic Community) are 
affected by the American nuclear monopoly 
and Britain's special connections with it. 
There lies the fundamental difficulty con- 
fronting the grand project of British mem- 
bership in and of American partnership with 
the European Economic Community. 

For we must bear in mind that while the 
Common Market, as established by the 
Treaty of Rome in 1957, deals only with eco- 
nomic relations, it has been agreed by all 
six members that they will soon sign another 
treaty, which is now being negotiated, to 
establish a political union. Their object is 
to create a new great power which is to be 
known not as France or Germany but as 
Europe. It is in the formation of this 
new political entity that the issues of the 
British-American nuclear connection arise. 

All of this is not, however, the subject of 
the formal negotations which have just be- 
gun in Brussels. They are concerned, we may 
say, with whether and how Britian can be 
admitted to the Common Market. They are 
not avowedly concerned with British mem- 
bership in the new political entity which 
has still to be created. Nevertheless the 
political and strategic issues are, I feel sure, 
controlling, at least in France, and how they 
are to be resolved no one now knows. 
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We can be sure that unresolved, these 
problems will not make it easier to solve the 
economic issues which in themselves are very 
difficult indeed. To understand the nature 
of the economic difficulty, around which the 
Brussels negotiations revolve, we must realize 
what is the basic compact of the Common 
Market. 

It is a bargain between French agricul- 
ture and German industry. The key to this 
bargain is that French agriculture is being 
modernized and is becoming increasingly 
productive. At bottom the Common Market 
enables France to sell the bulk of the basic 
food, wheat and meat, protected against 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Argen- 
tine and the United States by a common 
variable levy which would prevent imports, 
no matter how low in price, from competing 
in-the European market. In return, German 
industry primarily, but also Italian, Belgian, 
and Dutch, have the privilege of free trade 
within the market and protection against the 
rest of the world by a customs union. 

In parenthesis I might say that the recip- 
rocal relations between French agriculture 
and German industry is comparable with the 
economy of our own political union. The 
United States is a common market in which 
there is an economic compact between the 
industrial Northeast and the agricultural 
South and West. On a smaller scale, of 
course, the Common Market in Europe rests 
on a similar system of reciprocal advantage. 

Now we can see why the British application 
to join the Common Market raises such diffi- 
cult questions on both sides of the negotiat- 
ing table. For Britain buys most of her 
essential food outside of Europe. The food 
comes into Britain at the low world price 
and there is no significant tarif imposed 
upon it. As a result, the British people 
enjoy the advantage of cheaper food than 
do the continental people. The French pay 
their farmers $2.25 a bushel for wheat which 
brings only $1.60 on the British market. 
Thus, in Britain wheat flour costs at retail 
about 18 cents per kilogram (215 pounds); in 
France, Germany, and Italy the wheat flour 
costs about 21 cents. Beef costs the British 
at retail about $1.66 a kilogram; it costs the 
French and Itallans about $2.16. 

The biggest economic issue in the negotia- 
tions arises from the fact that France and 
what might be called the fundamentalists of 
the Common Market in Brussels, Bonn, and 
Rome, say that to be admitted, Britain must 
open her market to French agriculture and 
in effect close it to Australia and New Zea- 
land, North and South America. Britain 
must impose, probably after a transitional 
period of about 7 years, the common agricul- 
tural tariff of the Common Market. If Bri- 
tain does not do this, she may be excluded 
and then her industrial exports must face 
the common industrial tariff of the Common 
Market. 

This poses a very hard choice both in Paris 
and in London. How much the French will 
wish to sharpen the issue depends, as I have 
been saying, on great political and strategic 
questions. But there are powerful economic 
interests in France which, leaving all polit- 
ical considerations aside, will press for very 
hard terms. France is in the midst of the 
same kind of agricultural revolution which 
has created our own farm problem. For 
example, the yield of wheat per acre has 
increased by more than half over the prewar 
levels. France is able not only to feed her 
people but she also has surpluses to export. 
In the years 1959-61 France exported about 
one-eighth of her total wheat production of 
32 million tons. About a third of that total 
export went to Germany. 

The French farmers, like our own, are a 
powerful political force. They are interested 
in exports at high prices, and Britain seems 
a natural market for French agriculture. 
French and other continental industrialists 
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view higher food prices for British workers 
as a wage-equalizing factor. It would thus 
be most difficult for any French govern- 
ment to allow Britain to enjoy cheap food 
from overseas, thus excluding French ex- 
ports to Britain, and at the same time to en- 
joy a free run of the big common industrial 
market. 

For the British the terms for admission 
present a truly agonizing decision. If the 
British must shut out the old dominions, 
which are producers of temperate agricul- 
tural products such as wheat and meat and 
butter, the old political and human al- 
legiance of the Empire and the Common- 
wealth will suffer a rude and painful, if 
not a fatal, shock. The issue is deep, mo- 
mentous, and highly charged with senti- 
ment. No solution of it is now in sight. 
To find a solution, the continentals will have 
to move into a much more generous and 
flexible position than General de Gaulle and 
Dr. Adenauer now occupy. The British are 
not so hardpressed that they can be brought 
to a kind of unconditional surrender to Paris 
and Bonn. Thus the immediate fate of the 
grand project depends primarily on Paris 
and Bonn. 

I know that this sounds gloomy. For the 
short run the prospect is gloomy if we ex- 
pect a full solution in which Britain 
joins the European community of General 
de Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer. This is 80 
dificult that we may count ourselves fortu- 
nate if the negotiations are not broken off 
and if a way is found to continue them, 
perhaps for some years. For in the long run. 
the grand project will, I believe, be realized. 
There is very large popular momentum be- 
hind it, based on the manifest economic 
advantages of union and on the great hopes 
of peace and security which go with union. 
For ourselves, we shall be dealing with the 
bigger realities if we keep our hopes and 
our policies bound up with the will to get 
on with and to achieve the grand project. 
For the Europe of 1962 is not the perma- 
nent and final shape of Europe. It could 
change in a few months. 

In tomorrow's article, which will conclude 
this series, I should lke to return to some 
of the political conditions in Europe which 
are of special interest to this country. 


GAULLIST EUROPE 
(By Waiter Lippmann) 


At his press conference on Tuesday General 
de Gaulle made it quite clear that in his 
mind “Europe” should be organized and led 
by a Franco-German combination. The gen- 
eral does not regard Britain, which he de- 
scribes as an island.“ as genuinely European. 
and he thinks of the United States, though 
Its presence is still necessary for defense, as 
destined eventually to withdraw from Europe 
and in the near future to exercise a reced- 
ing influence in European affairs. The true 
Europe is to be led by the Franco-Germans 
and not by the Anglo-Saxons. It is to make 
itself sufficiently powerful to come to terms 
with the Soviet Union and thus to have 
“Europe” extend from the Atlantic to the 
Urals. à 

This is a formidable conception of policy» 
For the core of it, the Franco-German com- 
bination, has real substance. In spite of 
their many wars there is an historical con- 
nection between France and the western part 
of Germany which goes back to the Roman 
Empire. Economically, the two countries 
are complementary and in the Common 
Market they are creating an economy which 
is so rich and so dynamic that already it has 
a bargaining power in the world which, as we 
shall see in the proposed tariff negotiations. 
is superior to that of Britain and the Com- 
monwealth and at least equal to that of the 
United States. There are also deep but mixed 
bonds of memory and of emotion which 
unite the two peoples in the belief that war. 
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Which for both of them was a tragedy and a 
humiliation, must never again come be- 
tween them. There is, too, the belief that 
While separately they are only medium-sized 
Powers, combined they will be the core of a 
new great world power. In that connection 
we must remind ourselves that although 
Germany is solemnly pledged by treaty not 
to make nuclear weapons, the European nu- 
Clear striking force, which General de Gaulle 
Wants so much, could be created much more 
Quickly by Franco-German cooperation. 

Yet there is another side to the picture. 
The Franco-German combination today is an 
alliance between General de Gaulle and Dr. 
Adenauer. To say that is enough to warn 
us not to regard the Gaullist conception of 

‘ope as an accomplished fact. Thus in 
both France and in West Germany there is 
& monarch but there is no crown prince. 

e two old kings have not prepared and 
cannot control the future, and so in our 
own calculations of policy we cannot treat 
as the shape of the Europe to come what the 
old kings now say about it. 

I shall not attempt here to say, because 
Ido not know, what will happen in France 
When General de Gaulle departs. The basic 
institutions of France are still all there, 
and France is in fact, as one Frenchman 
Put it to me, a liberal state ruled by a self- 
determining king. We have a right to believe 
that the French administration and local 
Sovernment will go on in spite of the cor- 
Tuption and disloyalty which are so wide- 
Spread. But General de Gaulle has dis- 
Mantied representative government in 
France, replacing it with his own personal 
Tule nourished by popular plebiscite. Since 

ce is not an hereditary monarchy, those 
Who are concerned with such things are say- 
ing—not very loudly at present—that they 
do not see how representative government is 
to be restored and a stable succession to 
General de Gaulle arranged. 

Nevertheless, we must not make too much 
Of the political instability of France. It is 
an old nation and with all the dreams of 
8tandeur it is a completed and territorially 
Satisfied nation. It has a highly educated 
Population and its economy is flourishing. 

But the instability of Germany has pro- 

Sunder consequences. The retirement of 

Adenauer cannot be far off. Under his 
iron leadership the West Germans have 
followed his foreign policy but it is most im- 
Probable that there is any successor to 
Adenauer whom the parties and the factions 
Will follow in the same way. The Franco- 

combination, which is the keystone 
Ol General de Gaulle's policy, will no doubt 
remain. But I find it hard to think from 
What I learned in Berlin and Bonn that the 

policy will be followed with the 
Same discipline, the same inflexibility, and 
the same dogmatism. 

I say this because I am persuaded that 
West Germany, which is defeated, divided 
from the rest of Germany, and is still 
hauntea by the memories of nazism, has 
Rot yet achieved the kind of sovereignty, the 

d of self-confidence and self-assurance, 
Which enable it to make its own national 
Policy. West Germany has made a brilliant 
conomic recovery. But in world politics it 
is not as yet a principal power. It is the 
Object of the diplomacy of the other powers, 
and its inner life is pushed and pulled from 

© outside. All of Germany is the object 
the great conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the Atlantic Alliance. West Ger- 
Many itself is the object of the conflict 
Within the Atlantic Alliance as to who shall 
lead the West in world affairs. 

Dr, Adenauer is much aware that these 
Conflicting external pressures work within 
Germany and because of them he ls in- 
šecure and feels thät the least risk Is to be 

xible and to stand pat. The hard line, 
Which is so much General de Gaulle’s spe- 
Clalty these days, is designed primarily to 
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keep the Germans from straying away from 
the Franco-German combination, to keep 
them from working with the Americans and 
the British to find an accommodation about 
Berlin, or even, as is always a possibility for 
the Germans, of going along with Dr. Kroll 
toward a larger Russo-German deal. 

We cannot pretend, and we should not 
try to pretend, that we believe in or would 
welcome a Franco-German “Europe.” We 
shall not be alone in refusing to applaud 
it and in promoting a wider community. 
Opposed to the exclusive and restrictive 
Europe of General de Gaulle and Dr. Ade- 
nauer there is a liberal party within the 
whole area of the Common Market. Its lead- 
ers are Jean Monnet himself, M. Spaak, the 
Foreign Minister of Belgium, Dr. Hallstein, 
chairman of the Commission of the Euro- 
pean Economie Community and, I should say, 
the leading spirits of the present Italian 
coalition. In Germany there belong to this 
party men like Erhard, who may be Dr. Ade- 
nauer’s successor, the leading big German in- 
dustrialists, the Free Democrats on the right 
and the Social Democrats on the left. 

Some of them want a more highly fed- 
erated Europe than they are likely to get. 
It is to them that General de Gaulle was 
referring when he spoke of “utopian con- 
struction.” A federated Europe may well 
be a utopian idea, but what matters prac- 
tically is that the men and groups I have 
named are all of them favorable to British 
membership and adamant in thelr support 
of the Atlantic Alliance. 


The Plight of the Baltic Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, during 
this past year I have heard from many 
Americans in all parts of our country in 
support of House Concurrent Resolution 
163, which I introduced in the 1st session 
of the 87th Congress. 


The flame of freedom which burns 
fiercely in the hearts of the Baltic peo- 
ples, even as it does with the Hungarians, 
Poles, and the other captive peoples liv- 
ing under tyrannical Communist rule, 
cannot. be extinguished by a modern-day 
inquisition. 


Our American citizens linked by herit- 
age to the Baltic States are keeping to- 
gether this bond of friendship between 
our peoples. I trust the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee will undertake con- 
sideration and action on my resolution. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include a letter I have re- 
ceived from Mr. John Andruski, chair- 
man of Lithuanian Affairs, Council 116, 
Knights of Lithuania, Worcester, Mass.: 

KNIGHTS OF LITHUANTA, 
Counc 116, 
Worcester, Mass., May 20, 1962. 
Hon. F. BRADFORD Morse: 

In behalf of the Lithuanian people, I 
wish to express gratitude for your concern 
in the plight of the Baltic nations. We are 
grateful to know that the Representatives 
of the United States are continuing their 
effort to help the enslaved people under 
Soviet regime and may we ask your con- 
tinued support for this vital cause. 
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Thank you for introducing House Con- 
current Resolution 163. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN ANDRUSKI, 
Chairman of Lithuanian Affairs. 


Negro-Owned Steel Company Founded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of discussion, in 
this country and abroad, about discrim- 
ination in the United States. Among 
the foremost of the critics are the Com- 
munists whose record of persecution of 
religious and minority groups is one of 
the blackest pages in the history of 
mankind. 

In answer to those critics I should like 
to say that while we do have problems 
in this area, our country still gives a 
man, regardless of creed or color, the 
opportunity to achieve success accord- 
ing to his own efforts and ability, an 
opportunity rarely found in the Com- 
munist-dominated countries. 

As an example, I should like to call 
your attention to one of my constitu- 
ents, Mr. Robert L. Dixon, a Negro, who 
has formed a steel company of which 
he is president of the board of directors. 
The following article about his success 
appeared in the Michigan Chronicle, a 
newspaper devoted to news about 
Negroes in Michigan, on Saturday, May 
19, 1962: 

NEGRO-OWNED STEEL COMPANY FOUNDED— 
HOLDS PATENTS ON NEW PROCESS 

The formation of the first and only Negro- 
owned steel company, All Service Metals, 
Inc., was announced by Robert L. Dixon, its 
founder and president of the board of 
directors. 

The company, incorporated recently, will 
engage in the buying, selling, storing, and 
fabricating of all ferrous and nonferrous 
metals, and will specialize in the marketing 
of alloy and tool steels. 

Dixon, a native of Bessemer, Ala., credits 
his early interest in steel and its uses to 
his childhood experiences around the steel 
mills in Bessemer. 

He attended Rusk College and received his 
training in metallurgy at the Army Air Force 
Technical Training School at Chanute Field 
in Rantoul, Ill. At Chanute he served as an 


instructor in metallography, the structural 
study of metals. 

He is a member of the Detroit chapter of 
the American Society of Metals and holds 
several patents on specialized types of steel. 

Other members of the company are Nat 
Liff whose experience in the steel business 
began in 1928, the third member of the board 
is Leo B. George, a Hamtramck businessman. 

Dixon said the company has at its disposal 
over $2 million of all types of steel for im- 
mediate sale. The company’s mill sources 
are extensive and are located in this coun- 
try, Europe, and parts of Asia. 

He further indicated the company will 
handle all grades of steel registered with the 
Society of Automotive Engineers (SAE) and 
the American Iron & Steel Institute (AISI). 

Dixon commented on his patented steel 
formula, called latem special as representing 
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an all-purpose steel which can be fashioned 
for a variety of uses with the minimum 
amount of processing. 

“This factor,” he said, “will enable us to 
market our steel in many of the countries 
of Asia and Africa where the need for steel 
tools and parts is great and immediate, and 
where the facilities for processing steel are 
not yet fully developed.” 

The company anticipates the growth of 
the enterprise, resulting from the certain 
demand for latem special by steel users. It 
is further predicted that the company will 
ultimately provide employment for several 
hundred men and women. 

The offices of All Service Metals are lo- 
cated, at present, at 12200 Joseph Campau. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a resolution 
from Brewery Workers Local 5, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., relating to medical care for 
the aged under social security the King- 
Anderson bill—which strongly urges the 
Congress to pass this legislation in this 
session. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including the lan- 
guage of the resolution for the benefit 
of my colleagues. 

The resolution is as follows: 
RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 87TH 
Concoress To Enacr S. 909 anD H.R, 4222 

Whereas one of the most serious domestic 
issues of our time is the health of more than 
17,500,000 Americans over 65 years of age, a 
great majority of whom are financially un- 
able to personally meet the rising costs of 
medical care in their advancing years; and 

Whereas we all share the responsibility to 
our parents, recognizing the fact that the 
cost of medical care has spiralled tremen- 
dously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 1946 
to $32.33 in 1960; and 

Whereas 90 percent of our people over the 
age of 65, according to the most authorita- 
tive surveys, are constantly faced with the 
prospect of entering hospitals with little or 
no money; and 5 

Whereas most people over 65 have hardly 
enough money to support themselves; their 
average income is $1,300 a year; and 

Whereas few of us can afford the increas- 
ing cost of raising and educating our chil- 
dren properly and, at the same time, carry 
the full burden of costly medical care for 
our parents; and 

Whereas under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would haye us contribute 2 or 
3 cents a day to build health insurance pro- 
tection upon our retirement at 65; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON and Representative CECIL KING 
and cosponsored by many of their colleagues 
in both Houses, H.R. 4222 and S. 909. This 
would help to alleviate the hardship and 
suffering of many of our senior citizens by 


providing hospitalization for approximately. 


14% million now receiving social security: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the United Brewery Workers 
Local Union No. 5, That we call upon the 
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Congress of the United States to give prompt 
and favorable consideration to this bill with- 
out delay, so this serious threat to the eco- 
nomic and moral strength of our Nation will 
be swiftly met and that the conditions above 
described can be corrected. 


We Must Feed the Chinese Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
normally greatly moved by the propa- 
ganda bits that parade across the pages 
of our daily newspapers. The heart- 
rending picture of a Chinese family in 
hysterical tears being turned out of 
Hong Kong and forced to return to their 
famine-stricken homeland, however, is 
something else and it kept me awake 
last night and has been hounding me 
ever since. 

I have been adamant in my resistance 
to any program whereby our surplus 
foodstuffs would be given to Communist 
governments and thereby relieve that 
much of their economy for military pro- 
duction and further aggression. In the 
present instance, however, these poor 
people have been expelled or allowed to 
leave mainland China and it is an in- 
dictment of our Christian faith if we 
do not do something to save them from 
the starvation which must be their lot 
if they are forced to return to the wasted 
land from which they came. 

I note with satisfaction that Chiang 
Kai-shek has offered the limited facili- 
ties of Formosa as a refuge for these 
wanderers. I also note with considerable 
annoyance the usual tactics of the anti- 
Nationalist lobby in attempting to down- 
grade Chiang’s offer. In any event his 
proposal is something tangible and I 
certainly think it should be fully ex- 
plored before it is rejected out of hand. 
Certainly if a mere hundred starving 
people can be saved it will be worth the 
effort, 

I can only speak for myself but I do 
know that I have never been really cold 
or hungry. And I do know that we have 
billions of dollars of surplus food in stor- 
age which is going to waste. And I know, 
too, that we have literally poured billions 
down a lot of idealistic ratholes. Here 
at last is something that we can do 
which, even if it does not fully redeem 
us in the eyes of those who condemn us 
as materialistic, will at least give us a 
bit of inner satisfaction that we have not 
entirely ignored the Master's injunction 
to feed His sheep. Ishall continue to re- 
sist these global spending schemes that 
seem to reward the despots and ignore 
the distressed. But hungry people—and 
especially hungry kids—are something 
else and we should get on with this dis- 
charge of our basic humanitarian re- 
sponsibility. 
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A Bold and Imaginative Idea 
Expansion of U.S. Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure to commend the enter- 
prising efforts of a citizen who, in ac- 
cordance with the President's admoni- 
tion, has been attempting to see what he 
can do for the country instead of asking 
what the country can do for him, On 
March 28, 1962, President Kennedy pre- 
sented the E for Export Award to Jakob 
Isbrandtsen, president of the Isbrandt- 
sen Co., Inc., who was among the first 
recipients of this coveted award. 

The award was presented because 
the Isbrantsen Co. has recognized the 
fact that to increase the exportation 
and sales of American-made products 
abroad American firms must have an op- 
portunity to exhibit their products in 
foreign markets and to conduct realistic 
sales promotion programs. Many small 
American manufacturers are unable to 
maintain sales staffs or representatives 
in foreign countries, and, furthermore, 
no sales technique for selling American- 
made products in foreign markets is 
nearly as satisfactory as an actual ex- 
hibition of the products to the foreign 
purchaser. Isbrandtsen Co. has taken 
a positive and forward-looking step to 
fill this requirement in our export pro- 
gram. 

For years, the Isbrandtsen Co, has 
been recognized as one of the foremost 
independent steamship companies and 
as a pioneer in the tradition of the 
Yankee-Clipper ships. The company 
operates American- flag vessels in world- 
wide trade in the foreign commerce of 
the United States. Its services include. 
the eastbound round the world service: 
the North Atlantic continental service. 
a Mediterranean service, and a Great 
Lakes-European service. 

Approximately a year and a half ago. 
Isbrandtsen instituted a program, en- 
titled “The Mobile Trade Fair,” where- 
under it purchased specially constructed 
aluminum containers and made them 
available, free of charge, to America® 
manufacturers, who desired to install ex- 
hibits of their products in the containers 
which would be exhibited in various for- 
eign ports and commercial centers, The 
containers were transported on the ves- 
sels of Isbrandtsen’s eastbound roun 
the world service free of any cost to the 
exhibitor, and they were shown for ap- 
proximately 2-week periods at the major 
ports on Isbrandtsen's eastbound roun 
the world service. Over 200 American 
firms participated in the program an 
prepared displays of their products 
which could be shown to prospective 
foreign purchasers. The first contingent 
of mobile trade fair exhibits, con 
automotive equipment, left New York on 
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October 15, 1960. Subsequently, there 
Were three other contingents of exhibits 
that left New York for the round the 
world exhibition; namely, household ap- 
Pliances, January 6, 1961; building ma- 
March 30, 1961; and industrial 
Machinery, September 13, 1961. 

It is my understanding that the favor- 
able response to the mobile trade fair 
Concept of Isbrandtsen Co. has been 
Overwhelming and most satisfactory. As 
the direct result of this operation, several 
American manufacturers have developed 
Markets and obtained orders from for- 
eign sources, which they had not hereto- 
fore been able to reach. 

This is the type of ingenuity and en- 
terprising spirit, in my opinion, which 
Carried the United States to the forefront 
Of world commerce and industry. It is 
Tefreshing indeed to see an American- 
flag steamship company which is not 
Only interested in expanding the foreign 
Commerce of the United States but is ac- 
tively and imaginatively doing something 
to achieve this objective. 

Isbrandtsen Co. has operated Ameri- 
Can-flag vessels since the end of the 
Second World War without any subsidies 
of any kind from the Jovernment of the 
United States. Unfortunately, the high 
Cost of operating American-flag ships 
has finally forced the company into the 
°Perating-differential subsidy program 
of the Maritime Administration. Under 
Present plans, I understand that Is- 

randtsen's liner services will be sub- 
Sidized in accordance with a contract to 

signed with the Government on or 
about June 1, 1962. 


The citation to Isbrandtsen Co. signed 
by the President of the United States 
Says: 

Isbrandtsen has demonstrated skill an 

ation in carrying on the proud tradi- 
on of the American Merchant Marine. Its 
neering mobile trade fairs has served not 
Only to increase the volume of cargoes in 
ican ships, but also to encourage and 
pand the export trade of American manu- 
4cturers, many of them small and previously 
Mactive in overseas trade. 


Iam happy to take this opportunity to 
Abplaud these commendable efforts of 
brandtsen Co, and of its outstanding 
Young president, Mr. Jakob Isbrandtsen, 
as well as the ingenuity and enterprise 
Mr. Christopher Betjemann, vice 
President of the company, who originally 
fonceived the idea of the mobile trade 
8 and worked diligently to bring it 
to fruition. 

I also commend my good friend, Mat- 
thew Stewart Crinkley, executive vice 
bresident of Isbrandtsen, one of the most 
respected and distinguished men in 

can shipping, for the part he 
Played in the program. 
I It is my understanding also that 
porandtsen has now made plans for 
onning its mobile trade fair concept 
ver to a nonprofit organization, where- 
er the exhibits can be carried on 
lines and all American-fiag ves- 
AS thereby enabling the exhibits to be 
own in hundreds of foreign ports and 
of ercial centers. This is the type 
1 Unselfish and forward-thinking pro- 
roe that will make our trade program 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert into the Recorp the text of 
an article appearing in the February 
1961 issue of Progress, the monthly pub- 
lication of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: 

A BOLD AND IMAGINATIVE IDEA FOR EXPANSION 
or US. Exports 


Under an unleashed free enterprise plan, 
Isbrandtsen Steamship Lines is taking the 
goods made in United States to global cus- 
tomers via a mobile trade fair. 

On a sandy shore in the Red Sea port of 
Jedda, Saudi Arabia, this month, 50 US. 
manufacturers and exporters of automotive 
equipment, tools, and accessories set up 
shop and exhibited their wares in handsome 
aluminum showcases—doing business in the 
best Yankee tradition. 

In Beirut, Lebanon, a like number of 
American manufacturers and shippers of 
household appliances had their products on 
display, and were writing orders from new 
customers of goods made in the United 
States. 

What brought them to these Near East 
ports of call is a bold and imaginative idea— 
an around the world mobile trade fair, con- 
celved, developed, and financed by the Is- 
brandtsen Co., an independent private enter- 
prising U.S,-flag steamship operator. 

Lauded by the Government. The adjec- 
tives were applied to the idea by former 
Commerce Secretary Mueller last fall at cere- 
monies inaugurating the endeavor. 

The Isbrandtsen Line, taking the initiative 
in making a tangible contribution to the Na- 
tion’s export expansion program, has one 
objective: To promote the sale of more U.S. 
products abroad. 

Other ports at which the mobile trade 
fairs are stopping Include Alexandria, Ka- 
rachi, Bombay, Singapore, Hong Kong, Kee- 
lung and Pusan. Two-week stays are allot- 
ted for each, 

Isbrandtsen agents in each country work 
closely with the commercial officers in the 
respective U.S. embassies and consulates to 
publicize and supervise the exhibits. 


The showcases—The self-contained, mo- 
bile display units are van-types compart- 
mented into eight sections, four on each side 
and each compartment 56 inches 
wide by 83 inches high and 30 inches deep. 

The sides are hinged at the top and, when 
raised form canopies over the exhibit area. 
A portable diesel generator supplies power 
to light the exhibits. 

Footing the bill. Other than the prepara- 
tion of the actual exhibits, all costs, includ- 
ing transportation, handling, and the cost 
of the containers themselves are assumed 
by the Isbrandtsen Co. 

Jakob Isbrandtsen, the president of the 
company, in reference to frequent mention 
of the cold war, declares that “It is abso- 
lutely essential that we keep mentioning 
it. If we do so often enough we may become 
sufficiently sick of it to do something about.” 
The fair is one result. 

“We are not ready to discount the poten- 
tialities of a completely unleashed free en- 
terprise America,” says Mr. Isbrandtsen, “I 
only wish that our company could do even 
more toward that goal.” 

The steamship firm has proceeded on the 
valid theory that every American has a stake 
in increased foreign commerce—that the in- 
troduction and sale of U.S. products in Ka- 
rachi may put an unemployed man back to 
work in Detroit or create a new job in Des 
Moines, 

Other fair units are now being prepared, 
or are in the planning stage. The products 
will include building materials, food prepa- 
ration equipment, drugs and medicines, of- 
fice equipment, sporting goods, and many 
other categories. 
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HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, 
in light of the current interest on the 
medical care problem, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the May 
18, 1962, issue of the Yuma Daily Sun: 

MEDICARE BEATS THE PAUPER’S OATH 


Most Americans over the age of 65 have 
hardly enough money to support themselves. 
Their average income is $1,300 a year. 

And yet, the great majority of them arc 
certain to need costly hospital or nursing- 
home care. Nine of ten persons over 65 
years of age must expect to be hospitalized 
at least once, . Two-thirds of them will be 
hospitalized two or more times. 

Their predicament is all the more diffi- 
cult because, for the very fact that they 
are older, private insurance coverage is too 
expensive and too limited to meet their 
needs. 

Finally, consider the size of the problem. 
Because of the life-saving and life-prolong- 
ing achievements of modern medicine, the 
number of aged in this country is growing 
swiftly. Today there are 1734 million over 
age 65. In 10 years, there will be 23 million. 

It is apparent to anyone who understands 
the dimensions of this national problem that 
some new solution must soon be adopted. 
The Kerr-Mills law, now in effect, was one 
attempt. Under the Kerr-Mills law, the 
Government only provides help for elderly 
persons who are indigent. Medicare under 
this law is dispensed as a part of welfare. 
Only the very poorest are protected. Sav- 
ings or income above minimum figures make 
n person ineligible. Worst of all, an elderly 
person in need of care must pass the humili- 
ating poverty test. 

An entirely different approach to the prob- 
lem is to finance medicare for the aged 
through an insurance system, with everyone 
participating. This approach is embodied in 
the King-Anderson bill, sometimes referred 
to as medicare, which the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has endorsed. ‘ 

This bill says, in effect, that elderly people 
in need of care ought not to have to qualify 
as paupers in order to get it. They ought 
to receive it not as a matter of charity, but 
as a matter of right—because they have 
helped pay for it themselves. 

They would pay for medicare during their 
working lives through the social security 
system, just as they pay for the old-age in- 
surance benefits they can receive now when 
they reach 65. 

The program would cost each employee 
and each employer one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent of the employee’s paycheck, up to 
$5,200 a year. The average worker would 
be contributing about $1 a month. 

The elderly, under this bill, would be en- 
titled to 90 days of hospital services for each 
illness, after paying $10 a day up to 9 days; 
skilled nursing home services up to 180 days 
after transfer from the hospital; outpatient 
hospital diagnostic services; and home 
health services up to 240 visits a year in- 
cluding nursing and therapy under a plan 
established by a doctor. 

The pian does not cover payments to doc- 
tors—nor does it interfere in any way with 
the patient's choice of doctor or of hospital. 

It is certainly more consistent with the 
American character to have people pay for 
their own benefits than to receive them as 
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paupers, in the form of welfare. That 
should be a sound reason in itself for 
adopting the King-Anderson bill, not to 
mention the growing need to alleviate the 
problems of our elderly citizens. 


The Peace Corps Makes Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. GARY. Mr, Speaker, whether 
the Peace Corps actually fulfills its 
name—and thereby makes a contribu- 
tion to the preservation of peace in the 
world—will not be known for years. But 
it is generally agreed that this people- 
to-people program is off to a fine start. 
High praise has been given this new 
thrust of the helping hand the United 
States has been lending other countries 
for many years in many ways. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I submit a recent editorial to this point 
from the Richmond, Va., Times- 


Dispatch: 
Tue Peace Corps MAKES FRIENDS 


We confess to having felt great skepticism 
concerning the Peace Corps, when that 
agency was established about a year ago, 
although we did say editorially that, prop- 
erly managed and promoted, it could be “an 
important means of strengthening the 
standing of the United States in the under- 
developed areas of the world.” 

It now appears that the Peace Corps has 
surmounted some of its worst hurdles and 
brought many of the skeptics into its cor- 
ner. Among the latter is none other than 
Representative Howann W, SMITH, of Vir- 
ginia, a “show me“ conservative, if there 
ever was one. 

Approximately a month ago, we published 
the following from Judge Smrru on this 
page: “I like the idea of getting these young 
folks of ours in there to mingle with the 
common people, Most of our diplomats do 
not have that personal touch with the man 
on the street in the countries to which they 
have been assigned.” 

Mr. Smirn added that the Peace Corps had 
done a good job in its first year, and that he 
favored the proposal to more than double its 
budget, from $30 million to $63 million. 

A previously skeptical Republican said he 
had had a letter from a priest in the Philip- 
pines whp declared that the Peace Corps had 
given Filipinos a new image of America. 

The old image (the priest said), was a 
composite of Al Capone, Billy the Kid, 
Marilyn Monroe, divorce, two cars in the 
garage, and one lonesome baby in an over- 
stuffed cradle in a jumbo-sized house. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER is another arch- 
conservative who now finds himself backing 
the Peace Corps. The Los Angeles Times, 
equally conservative, says that “dollar for 
dollar, no U.S. aid program has done more.” 

Every single country throughout the world 
which has a Peace Corps contingent has re- 
quested that it be augmented. Although 
there have been a few much-publicized in- 
cidents which, temporarily, at least, created 
unfortunate impressions, these have largely 
faded out of the public mind, it appears. 

Sergeant Shriver, Director of the Peace 
Corps, writes in the May 19 Saturday Review: 
“Last month, the Senate passed our legisla- 
tion without a dissenting vote. In the 
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House, only 70 Congressmen yoted against 
the Peace Corps while 361 voted for it.” 

All of which seems to mean that in the 
Peace Corps, the Kennedy administration 
may have provided something in the nature 
of a “breakthrough” if that word can be 
employed once more, without working it to 
death. 

The world, heaven knows, can use some- 
thing new, arresting and effective in the in- 
ternational field, particularly in these par- 
lous times. 


Continuing Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSTLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, our bitumi- 
nous coal industry faces a grave prob- 
lem which I want to call to the attention 
of the Congress and the country. That 
problem is residual oil. Unless we act 
quickly, it will seriously cripple the coal 
industry, further reduce employment in 
the Nation’s mines, and create havoc in 
a large industrial sector of our economy 
should a national emergency arise. 

Again and again, during the last few 
years, despite the demonstrable fact that 
foreign-produced residual oil was harm- 
ing the domestic coal industry, the ad- 
ministration—both administrations— 
have seen fit to increase its import quota. 
The last of these increases was granted 
only 3 months ago, in March 1962. The 
quota then was raised by 10 percent, 
bringing the daily total to 507,000 bar- 
rels. That raise was more than unneces- 
ary, it was unsound and uncalled for. 
It gave foreign residual oil an industrial 
hunting license, an open invitation to 
grab more markets from coal in sections 
of the country which it had not previ- 
ously penetrated. 

For some years, residual oil looked 
for and found customers in New Eng- 
land and other sections of the eastern 
seaboard. It conquered important coal 
markets; but it was contained to the 
coastal area. Now, as the result of un- 
realistic quota policies, it has broken 
through its boundaries and is flooding 
westward, 

This is precisely what the internation- 
al oil companies, which must dispose of 
vast quantities of residual oil, wanted. 
They knew they had saturated their 
existing outlets, and they needed more 
dumping ground for the residue of their 
refining process. Because they are will- 
ing and able to keep its price below that 
of coal, no matter at what price coal 
sells, they found markets in the past, 
and they will find markets in the future. 
They will find them to the detriment not 
only of the coal industry and its 200,000 
workers, but to the detriment of our na- 
tional industrial capability in times of 
emergency. 

Let me explain my meaning. The in- 
ternational oil companies’ bargain-base- 
ment bait has already resulted in many 
industrial consumers installing equip- 
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ment which can use only residual oil. 
They cannot switch back to coal, except 
at large expense involved in buying coal 
equipment. These consumers are de- 
pendent on residual oil, utterly depend- 
ent. They have become the prisoners of 
a supplier who may suddenly, overnight, 
be unable to deliver his goods. For, let 
us remember, residual oil comes to these 
shores from foreign lands in foreign- 
flag vessels. It is not hard to imagine 
what will happen to the supply—and the 
customer—if an international crisis, or 
a political upheaval in the country of the 
fuel's origin, should interrupt shipments. 
A large and important sector of Amer- 
ica’s industry might have to lie idle, at 
least for a time, at a moment when this 
country would desperately need the goods 
it produces. Surely, such a possibility 
must not be allowed to arise. 

Even now, the uncertainty created by 
large-scale importation of residual oil 
has created havoc with coal industry 
planning. How can individual coal com- 
panies plan their production when they 
cannot tell today what changes will be 
made in residual oil quotas next year? 
When, in fact, they can only look on 
helplessly as increase after increase 
opens the floodgates of that foreign cut- 
rate fuel? 

The bitter irony here is this: Residual 
oil is gushing into large industrial areas 
of this country, its advance nourished 
and protected by a steadily rising quota. 
and conquering markets from a domesti¢ 
fuel—coal—which is well able to supplY 
those markets. Our coal reserves are 
enormous. There are some 800 billion 
tons of bituminous coal waiting to be 
tapped. I understand that means we 
have enough coal for 2,000 years at the 
1961 production rate. Thus, the backers 
and boosters of residual oil are not sup“ 
plying a real, urgent need. This coun” 
try could well afford to live without their 
product. The question is, Can it aff 
to live with it? 

I said that residual oil had saturated 
New England coal markets. Well, now 
there are reports that it is driving coal 
out of business in other areas, including 
Albany, N.Y., where a coal company 15 
losing several accounts to that foreign 
fuel. Residual oil has already shut dow? 
mines, many mines; it aims to shut dow? 
even more, if we allow it to. A mine 
shutdown does more than put people out 
of work temporarily and depress eco- 
nomic conditions in the area for a little 
while. In many cases, the mine shut 
down and the worker out of a job Te- 
main a permanent scar on the economy 
of this Nation. 

The coal mining industry cannot open 
and close and once again open its physi- 
cal facilities that easily. Often a 
once abandoned has to be abandoned 
forever, or can be reopened only at hug 
expenditures of time and money. In # 
national emergency, such a brea 
spell may not be permitted us. And in 
peacetime, the closing of mines means 4 
retrenchment in the industry's produc 
tion capacity, a movement which we may 
not be able to reverse, come the day whe? 
wanton again have a desperate need for 
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I do not think we can sit idly by while 
ter threatends one of our vital in- 
es. I think we must act, and act 


The present quota policy has proved a 
failure. It has hurt, not helped, coal. 
An overall import policy for oil is needed. 

law specifying the amount of crude 
and residual oil which is to be permitted 
into this country is needed. I think that 
Such a law should include a provision 
Stating that the amount of oil imported 
fan be only a certain percentage of the 

domestic production of petroleum. 

We simply cannot allow oil, in what- 
ever state of refinement, of whatever 

to come into this country in un- 
limited quantities. This is not a plea 
Against foreign trade, or a plea for less 
foreign trade. Let the goods of the 
World flow freely between Nations, but 
not. to the point of destruction. 

Let us not deliberately be partners in 
the potential destruction of a major 

erican industry, particularly one 

supplies not only the private but 

Aso the public sector of our economy. 

Let us not throw away the tools out of 

Which, in the event of an armed con- 

flict, we might have to forge the very 
Weapons of victory. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Sur. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 

f I have received a resolution 

Tom Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 

went 148, relating to medical care for 
aged under social security the King - 

Anderson bill—which strongly urges the 

— to pass this legislation in this 
on. 


Mr. Speaker, I am including the 
oe uage of the resolution for the benefit 
my colleagues. 

e resolution is as follows: 
Resorvrron CALLING Uron THE BTTH CoN- 
GRESS To Enact S. 909 ann H.R. 4222 
tng herens one of the most serious domestic 
then’ of our time is the health of more 
age 17,500,000 Americans over 65 years of 
Ung! a great majority of whom are financially 

ble to personally meet the rising costs 


of medical care in their advancing years; 


to $32.33 m 1960; and 
age hereas 90 percent of our people over the 
tive Sf 65, according to the most authorita- 
Surveys, are constantly faced with the 
. spect of entering hospitals with little or 
Whereas most people over 65 have hardly 
auougn money to support themselves their 
rage income is $1,300 a year; and 
ing Berens few of us can afford the increas- 
Gren of raising and educating our chil- 
the NN and, at the same time, carry 


ull burden of costly medical care of our 
Parents: and 9 
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Whereas under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would have us contribute 2 or 
3 cents a day to build health insurance pro- 
tection upon our retirement at 65; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator CLINTON B. AN- 
DERSON and Representative Cen. KN and 
cosponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both houses, H.R. 422 and S. 909. This bill 
would help to alleviate the hardship and 
suffering of many of our senior citizens by 
providing hospitalization for approximately 
144% million now receiving social security: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by Local 148 ACWA, That we call 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
give prompt and favorable consideration to 
this bill without delay, so this serious threat 
to the eocnomic and moral strength of our 
Nation will be swiftly met and that the con- 
ditions above described can be corrected. 

Lours BERNSTEIN, 
President. 

HYMAN Lavy, 
Secretary. 


The President Should Take Politics Out 
of His School Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, as rank- 
ing member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee and a former super- 
intendent of schools, I am appalled at 
the shameful conditions in the public 
schools in the Nation's Capital. 

Many of the schools are firetraps and 
are overcrowded. It is only a miracle 
there have been no fires with loss of 
life. ~ 

The White House has failed to pro- 
vide leadership in securing impacted 
aid funds for the 38,000 federally con- 
nected children in the District of Co- 
Jumbia. The Congress would provide 
money if the President took politics out 
of his school program. The District 
schools should be the best in the world, 
a model for our entire country. 

They have been shortchanged by $40 
million since 1952. 

In preparation for their national con- 
vention this week in Portland, Oreg., 
the District of Columbia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers knocked for 
weeks on the White House door without 
getting an answer or a word of encour- 
agement to their plea for impacted aid 
funds for the District of Columbia. 

The Democrats are in control of the 
White House, they control the Senate 
2 to 1, they control the House 263 to 174. 

Now, in all common sense, why no 
Presidential action on impacted aid 
for the District of Columbia? Im- 
pacted aid funds go to 3,700 school dis- 
tricts in 50 States, Guam, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. The District of Columbia 
is part of the United States too. It is 
as much entitled to impacted aid funds 
as Guam and the Virgin Islands. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
some related items. 

The articles follow: 
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[From the Washington Post, May 10, 1962] 
STILL IN THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA 


Denied the right of self-government it may 
be, but the District of Columbia is indubita- 
bly a part of the United States. Thus it is as 
much entitled as any other community in 
the country to a share in the program of 
Federal aid to education designed to help 
those school systems which have been heavily 
burdened by the children of Federal em- 
Ployes. No community exemplifies this 
plight more conspicuously than the National 
Capital, Here, moreover, a great many of 
the Federal employees exempt themselves 
from payment of the District income tax. 

Representative CARROLL Kearns, a stead- 
fast friend of the public schools everywhere 
and of the principle of general Federal aid 
to education, has introduced a bill to amend 
the impacted area school-aid bill passed by 
Congress some time ago to bring the District 
of Columbia into line for the bill's benefits. 
Senator Morse introduced a similar amend- 
ment in the Senate some time ago. Elemen- 
tary justice, we think, dictates the adoption 
of such a measure. ` 

REPUBLICAN STATE COMMITTEE, 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1962. 
Hon. CARROLL D, KEARNS, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CARROLL: Your bill, similar to S. 2830, 
to provide impacted area aid for District of 
Columbia schools will be much appreciated 
by many people in our community, particu- 
larly the Negro group who are most effected. 

Also, your provision to prohibit transfer 
of funds from the general fund to the high- 
way fund will be equally well received, as 
there is a great deal of opposition in the 
Negro community to the highway program 
because some 8,000 homes, including about 
25,000, will be destroyed, and most of them 
are Negro homes. They do not think they 
can get comparable housing in terms of price, 
location, and quality in the metropolitan 
area, and will be denied the opportunity for 
individual home ownership as a result of 
the highway program, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart L. SHIPLEY, 
Chairman. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS, BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PAR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1962. 
Hon. CARROLL D, KEARNS, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: It is with sincere ap- 
preciation for your interest in the financial 
plight of the District of Columbia that I 
write to you to thank you for your sponsor- 
ship of the bill in the House of Representa- 
tives to include the District of Columbia in 
the program for impacted aid for this Na- 
tion’s Capital, 

The equities of the case alone would cry 
out that the District of Columbia should 
participate in the moneys provided under 
appropriation for impact aid. 

The year 1961 marked the beginning of 
the second decade of Federal financial as- 
sistance for operating schools in those dis- 
tricts where large numbers of federally em- 
ployed families are residing. The District of 
Columbia has never participated in this pro- 
gram. 

The funds gained from this law are avall- 
able for operating expenses of the schools for 
all the children in these federally impacted 
school districts. This money is presently 
being spent for the education of nearly 11 
million children or about one-third of the 
Nation's children in attendance in school. 
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The District of Columbia does not partici- 
pate in this program to our financial regret. 

The Congress of the United States enacted 
Public Laws 815 and 874 and their extension 
is recognition of the Federal responsibility 
for the impact Federal activities had on 
various school districts. Since 1950 funds 
have been appropriated to 3,700 commu- 
nities under the Federal aid impact program, 
but not the District of Columbia. 

Public Law 874 provided that a district 
which wished to be allocated financial assist- 
ance must fulfill any of four qualifications: 
If revenues available to a school district 
from local sources have been reduced as the 
result of the Federal acquisition of territory; 
if this district provided education for chil- 
dren whose parents are employed on Federal 
property; or if there has been or will be a 
sudden and substantial increase in the school 
attendance as the result of Federal activ- 
ties, a school district will be allotted funds. 
The District of Columbia meets these re- 
quirements and therefore should be allowed 
to participate in this program. 

The financial needs of the schools of the 
District of Columbia are compelling and the 
District of Columbia should not be excluded 
from the program of impact aid. 

The policy of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers supports the use of 
Federal funds to augment State and local 
support for schools in federally impacted 
areas. 

The District of Columbia Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers hes voted to request the 
National Congress to include in this policy 
specifically support for the District of Co- 
lumbla under the aid to federally impacted 
areas program. This matter is to be taken 
up at the national board of managers meet- 
ing prior to the national convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
to be held in Portland, Oreg., on May 20, 
21, 22, and 23, 1962. A strong representation 
will be made at that time as it appears that 
certainly the District of Columbia should 
share with the other districts and on the 
same basis as other impacted districts, 
moneys under the impact aid program. 

Congress should not neglect the District 
of Columbia schools system. There is a gross 
lack of classrooms, intructors and even the 
bare essentials of teaching materials such as 
textbooks, etc. 

Only recently the House of Representatives 
voted $15.7 million to allow increases in the 
1962 ald payments to school districts that 
serve large numbers of Federal employees’ 
children, but again the District was not in- 
cluded. The House in the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare included $50 million more in 
impacted area school money than the ad- 
ministration asked. The impacted school 
funds included about $11 million for school 
districts in the Washington area whose en- 
rollments have been increased by children of 
Federal employees. Once more it is noted 
that the District of Columbia was not 
granted any moneys under this appropri- 
ation, 

Thirty out of 100 children in the District 
of Columbia schools are children of parents 
who live or who work on federally owned 
property. There are some 34,000 of these 
children in the school population of 115,000 
pupils in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the District of Columbia. 

The percentage of Federal impaction which 
results in payment to the school districts in 
almost every case, with only one exception, 
is less than the impact percentage of feder- 
ally connected children of the District of 
Columbia. 
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We look forward to the immediate passage 
of this bill to include the District of Co- 
lumbia in the impact aid program and thank 
you for your interest. 

Very truly yours, 
Frances C. BLACKLOW 
Mrs. Arthur M. Blacklow, 
President, District of Columbia Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


HR. 11496 


A bill to amend the Act providing financial 
assistance for local educational agencies 
in areas affected by Federal activities in 
order to provide educational assistance 
under the provisions of such Act to the 
District of Columbia and to make the 
change in the District of Columbia motor 
fuel tax law needed to insure that such 
assistance will be fully effective 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled, That section 9(8) 

of the Act entitled “An Act to provide finan- 

cial assistance for local educational agencies 
in areas affected by Federal activities”, ap- 

proved September 30, 1950 (20 U.S.C. 244 

(8), is amended by inserting “the District 

of Columbia,” after “Guam,”. 

Sec, 2. The last sentence of the second 
paragraph of the first section of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for a tax on motor 
vehicle fuels sold within the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes“, approved 
April 23, 1924, as amended (D.C. Code 47- 
1901), is amended to read as follows: “Ex- 
cept as permitted under the District of Co- 
lumbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act of 
1942, no revenues of the District of Columbia 
other than those derived under this section 
shall be used for the purposes described in 
clauses (1), (2), and (3) of this paragraph.” 


Crisis IN NATION'S CAPITAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Congressman CaĝRroLL D. Kearns (Repub- 
lican of Pennsylvania) today charged that, 
“the present crisis in the public schools of 
the Nation's Capital, directly caused by the 
political maneuvering of some liberal Demo- 
crats in the Congress and the White House, 
will not be solved by an interest-free grant 
of $120 million as proposed by Dr. Carl Han- 
sen. In the first place, the Congress is 
unlikely to provide it. Secondly, the crisis 
would not have arisen if the liberal Demo- 
crats in control of the Congress were willing 
to actually do something about our school 
problems instead of Just talking about what 
needs to be done.” 

Congressman Kearns has introduced a bill, 
H.R. 11496, which has been endorsed by the 
50,000-member District of Columbia Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is ex- 
pected to back this up with similar action at 
its annual convention this week in Portland, 
Oreg. The National PTAs strongly support 
impacted aid for school districts of the coun- 
try. This program is now in its 11th year, 
and Congressman Kearns said the District 
of Columbia's school crisis was the result of 
its exclusion from the operation of Public 
Laws 815 and 874. He said, “The District 
has been shortchanged about $40 million over 
the 10 years this program has been in effect. 
The District has been getting highway funds, 
and welfare funds and it is not realistic to 
argue, as some do, that the Federal payment 
makes impacted aid funds unnecessary. If 
they are unnecessary, then highway fun 
and welfare funds are also unnecessary.” 

The Kearns bill has been endorsed by 
School Superintendent Carl F. Hansen; Carl 
Shipley, chairman of the Republican State 
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Committee of the District of Columbia; Mrs. 
Eugene Meyer, and the Washington Post. 

Congressman KEARNS said today that: 

“Shameful conditions exist in the publi 
schools of the Nation's Capital, largely ™ 
a result of neglect. 

“The White House has failed miserably to 
provide the leadership needed to correct the 
situation. The President says he is deeplY 
committed to aid to education. Here is the 
place to prove it, right in the Nation“ 
Capital. 

“Impacted aid funds go to 3,700 school 
districts in 50 States, Guam, and the Virgi? 
Islands. The District of Columbia is 
of the United States, too. It is as much 
entitled to impacted aid funds as Guam. 

“Thirty percent, or about 38,000 of the 
128,000 children in the District's schools are 
federally impacted within the meaning 
Public Laws 815 and 874. 

“Many liberal Members of Congress ard 
the administration Democrats—who are di 
rectly responsible for the continued neg! 
of the District of Columbia—where 
schools are concerned—send their childre? 
to private schools in the District or Vi 
ginia or Maryland. . 

“The conditions of the District's schools 
add up to a scandal. They are overcrowd 
and many of them are firetraps. It is only 
a miracle that there have been no disas 
fires with loss of life. 

“The fair words of the Democrats regard- 
ing education have a hollow sound in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

“If the President raised his voice in thi 
matter as strongly as he did in the recen 
steel crisis, the Congress undoubtedly would 
vote impacted aid funds for the District 
schools. 

“The District PTA's have tried for week 
to get an affirmative statement in support 
of impacted aid funds out of the White 
House without success.“ 


Estes Case Probe Should Be Complete 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, £ 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Spokesman-Review, D 
Wash. It suggests that it is not enous 
for Secretary Freeman to give his 0 
agencies a “clean bill of health.” 
Estes case probe should be comple 
by an impartial agency: 

Estes CASE Prosr SHOULD Be COMPLETS 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
apparently has satisfied himself that depang 
mental officials are clear of any 
in respect to the Billie Sol Estes Operation, 
and his possible use of influence in taking 
advantage of agriculture programs. 

Yet there are enough unanswered qe 
tions about the Estes relations with 
Department of Agriculture to merit a tho 
ough probe. That probe should, of 
be conducted by a congressional committe? 
possibly the one headed by Senator Jon 
McCLELLAN, who has been making a 
liminary check on this case. 
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The American taxpayers are investing 
Many millions each year in various farm 
Subsidy programs, especially those super- 
vised by the Agricultural Stabilization and 

ation Service. It is not enough for 

tary Freeman to give his own agencies 

à “clean bill of health?’ The Estes case 

Probe should be completed—by an impartial 
agency such as the McClean committee. 


Rescue Squad Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Governor of Virginia, the Honorable 
Albertis S. Harrison, Jr., has officially 
W imed May 20-26 as Rescue Squad 

eek, This is a fitting tribute for the 
Courageous men and women who volun- 
eet, their services for the benefit of man- 

Last Sunday I was privileged to make 
an address concerning the observance of 
Rescue Squad Week in Virginia, and per- 
some of the interesting history of 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ern, to insert in the Recorp the Gov- 
‘or’s proclamation and the text of this 
on delivered in Tappahannock, Va., 
May 20, 1962: 
Rescue SQUAD WEEK 

Members of the Virginia Association of 
rescue Squads stand by for emergency calls, 
Year or night, throughout Virginia. Every 
ala these volunteer groups, trained In first 
— rescue operations, respond to hun- 
Many Of calls and are responsible for saving 


lives. In addition, they serve as an 
annet of the State civil defense 
as such, are 


5 available in the event of a 
Rational emergen 


ing, = Appropriate that the people of Vir- 
. these rescue squads by the ob- 

of the period May 20-26 as Rescue 
mene Week. They merit our continuing 


thia to participa 
fine new building, the home of the 
— ay fs an te cher 
wa e 

of Rescue Squad Week in Virginia. 
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germ of a single good idea goes into action. 
Two important ingredients of the rescue 
squad movement are that it depends on 
voluntary community action, and that it is 
an idea which is concerned with the welfare 
of man’s fellow citizens. 

I am told that the germ was planted on a 
May afternoon in 1909 when a boy on the 
bank of the Roanoke River watched help- 
lessly while two men struggled in the water. 
The bystanders shouted advice, and threw 
branches into the river—but the two men 
drowned because nobody knew what else 
to do. 

The memory of this scene haunted the boy 
and, 19 years later, in May 1928, as a grown 
man Julian S. Wise, with nine other volun- 
teers, organized the Roanoke Lifesaving and 
First Aid Crew. At first the crew had a 
difficult time overcoming public indifference, 
Scoffers pointed out that it was usually 
called too late to save a life and therefore 
arrived only to help recover a body. 

But, gradually the public began to learn 
that the crew members not only knew what 
they were doing but that they were dedicated 
men who would work long hours on the 
faintest hope of pumping life back into 
someone apparently dead. And then one 
day the city council contributed $300 for an 
early type of inhalator for gas and smoke 
victims. A few grappling poles were 
donated. A community-education pro- 
gram was launched to promote the idea of 
calling the crew promptly at any time of the 
day or night. 

And then, in 1931, the crew made a sensa- 
tional rescue. A 16-year-old Negro boy went 
down in a lake. The crew had its boat in 
the water 11 minutes after the boy disap- 
peared, and 12 minutes later he was regain- 
ing consciousness. The public was con- 
vinced. The result was that the crew was 
kept busy on all kinds of calls—to the scene 
of accidents, to help in epidemics, and to 
supply needed equipment. 

Asked one day to explain how he had man- 
aged to recrult a crew of volunteers for his 
project—the number then had risen to 25 
men—who were willing to risk their lives 
without any compensation to themselves, 
Julian Wise gave the answer: “It’s hard to 
explain,” he said, “but once you feel a human 
life come back under your own hands, that's 
all the reward you could ask.” 

Here, I think, is the quality of spirit which 

squads 


has made rescue the kind of 
ve, be, and dedicated 
they are today. It isa volunteer spirit 


groups 

which is always seeking new kinds of com- 
munity service to meet current needs and 
to prepare for new conditions. Polio, for 
example, did not stop the Roanoke crew. In 
1940 they got a call one rainy Sunday after- 
noon that an iron lung was needed—and 
quickly. The crew's squad car took off. At 
road's end the men had to lug the 750-pound 
machine across a creek and up a muddy 
bank. They found an 11-Year-old boy gasp- 
ing for breath. Fifteen minutes later the 
respirator began its steady swish-swish. The 
crew's iron lung stayed in the home for 6 
months and, shortly, the boy was back in 
school. 

I have stayed with the Roanoke story for 
some minutes not only because it is early 
history, but more particularly because it 
illustrates the spirit which, I am sure, lies 
behind the activities which each of you per- 
form each day. It is this spirit of inven- 
tiveness and adventure which has made your 
activities so diverse as you respond to the 
needs of particular communities, 

I must point out, however, that it is con- 
tagious. But surely this is the kind of con- 

on we need more of. The idea took 
fast root in other Virginia communities so 
that it soon became statewide from Tide- 
water to the southeast Virginia mountains, 
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moved to southern Alabama, he carried the 
germ of a good idea with him. Here, again, 
it was contagious. He organized a squad in 
the Alabama community and soon other 
communities were adopting it. Once again 
the operations of each unit were varied and 
inventive, 

Rescue squads are sometimes part of the 
volunteer fire department, sometimes of a 
municipal fire department—sometimes they 
operate independently—sometimes they are 
industrial units, sometimes they are units 
devoted exclusively to a particular type of 
rescue operation, such as underwater diving 
units, But always two very important and 
very basic concepts are there: the volun- 
teers must be well trained for their job, and 
they must be on the scene of crisis as soon 
as possible, regardless of the hour of the day 
or night. 

The rescue squad movement has come a 
long way since its dramatic beginnings in 
our State. Today you have an international 
association with headquarters in Alexandria, 
Va., and members in most of the States and 
in Canada and other foreign countries. 

The rescue squads of today are performing 
tasks as varied as the climates in which they 
are located. They operate on land and sea 
and in the air. There are ski patrol squads 
in northern localities and skin divers where 
water rescue work is needed. Air rescue 
services are provided in places which the 
ambulance and rescue squad truck cannot 
penetrate, 

Rescue squads are called upon to furnish 
the best medical facilities available in areas 
far remote from the nearest hospital. And 
they do. They are often called upon to per- 
form unpleasant tasks in connection with 
accidents and disasters. No one likes to do 
these jobs but some one has to. The vol- 
unteers of the rescue squad perform them 
without a murmur. 

The State of Virginia is a leader in the 
civil defense aspects of rescue squad pre- 
paredness, as well as in its peacetime aspects. 

Over the past 20 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has prompted civil defense and has 
received valuable cooperation and assistance 
from the rescue squads in this work. It 
has also, to a limited degree, offered some 
assistance in return to the local rescue 
squads. 

Federal assistance in this direction has 
been limited largely to providing rescue 
training and technical and operational guid- 
ance to local rescue squads. For example, 
you are most likely familiar with the hand- 
books and manuals of rescue work published 
and made available by the Office of Civil De- 
fense and its predecessor 

You all have heard of, or some of you may 
have attended, the National Rescue Instruc- 
tors Training School at Olney, Md., just 
north of Washington, D.C, Although the 
training school has not been in operation 
since 1958, the facilities at Olney are still 
made available to and are used by local 
rescue squads. There were, at one time, 
around 20 Federal rescue training facilities 
in different areas of the country. 

The role of the Federal Government in 
supporting local rescue squad efforts and 
activities would be further expanded by a bill 


Ninth Congressional District of Virginia in 
the westernmost reaches of the State, Con- 
gressman Par Jennines. Under this bill res- 
cue and volunteer fire departments 
would be eligible for the first time to receive 
donations of surplus property from the Fed- 
eral Government. 


When a member of a Virginia resoue squad them. 
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I feel, however, that a good case can be 
made for the proposal contained in these 
bills. What better use could be made of 
surplus public property than in rescue and 
first aid work? These are certainly func- 
tions that are performed in the public in- 
terest. 

I am, then, concerned that the Federal 
Government encourage your activities in any 
way that is appropriate. But I emphasize 
the word appropriate.“ The essential 
strength of the rescue crew idea is that it 
is the epitome of individual responsibility 
for our fellow men—of voluntary community 
action to meet a community need. This is 
a message which reaches out far beyond your 
own community for all of America and, in- 
deed, for all of the peoples of the world. 
We read in our papers, too often I think, of 
man’s inhumanity to man. It is good to 
know, as well, that each day and each night 
the men who have committed themselves 
on behalf of their fellow men to rescue crew 
membership are the kind of people who had 
made this commitment out of their own 
conscience rather than because any law re- 
quired them to do it. 

It appears to me personally that the rescue 
worker combines the noble and heroic fea- 
tures we associate with the minuteman in 
our early history and the good Samaritan. 
Like the minuteman, they are on call day 
and night, at a moment's notice. Like the 

Samaritan, they are ready to go out of 
their way to help when a fellow human being 
is stricken by illness or injury. 

Rescue squads stand as an ever-present 
reminder that there are still people in Amer- 
ica who believe that they are their brother’s 
keepers.” In an age of growing cynicism and 
ruthless pursuit of solely personal goals, the 
rescue squad movement reemphasizes those 
ideals so important to the growth of our 
society and Nation: That there is real worth 
and meaning in voluntary uncompensated 
service of man for his fellow man. 


The Rural Influence in American Political 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, we should 
all be grateful to Dr. Walter W. Wilcox 
for his research on the influence of rural 
communities in opposition to the expan- 
sion of our Federal Government. We 
should also be thankful to rural America 
for the prominent part it has played in 
helping to resist big government. A 
syndicated article by Bernard Brenner 
on the subject follows: 

A Library of Congress specialist on agricul- 
ture says the rural influence in American 
political life has delayed the growth of big 
government. 

The expert is Dr. Walter W. Wilcox. He 
Spoke at a panel session during the World 
Food Forum celebrating the Agriculture De- 
partment’s 100th anniversary. 

Wilcox pointed out that recent court de- 
cisions have opened the way to breaking 
rural dominance of State legislatures. 

Wilcox said he thinks there is less differ- 
ence than many people assume at present 
between rural and urban people. But over 
the past 100 years, he said, rural people have 
placed more emphasis on the enterprise 
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The Library of Congress expert said that if 
rural influence had been less during the last 
century, “it is probable there would be more 
government today.” 


Speech by Hon. Robert Moses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C: HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to include the address 
of the Honorable Robert Moses given at 
the dinner in honor of my distinguished 
colleague, Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
on Monday evening, May 21, 1962. Bob 
Moses has been one of the most eminent 
citizens of the State of New York for 
four decades. 

His speech follows: 

REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES 

The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives will no doubt tell you with greater 
authority that CHARLIE BUCKLEY, in case 
any of you don’t know it, is the shrewd, 
respected and enormously experienced vet- 
eran chairman of the House- Committee on 
Public Works. This committee has jurisdic- 
tion in the fields of navigation, including 
bridges and dams, flood control, beach 
erosion, watershed development, roads, tun- 
nels, public buildings, waterpower and water 
pollution control. 

Few people today pause to reflect on the 
immense changes which have occurred in 
recent years in the complex relationship be- 
tween the Federal, State and municipal gov- 
ernments, public authorities and odds and 
ends of special agencies in a new world in 
which our Founding Fathers would find 
themselyes bewildered and in most cases 
indignant. 

Even Benjamin Franklin who was a 
modern among the conservative colonials, 
an inventor among philosophers, a simple 
homespun, self-educated genius among New 
England transcendentalists and Virginia 
aristocrats, would have been appalled at the 
excursions of our Central Government into 
the domains of the sovereign States and the 
concerns of town meetings, local home rule 
and sturdy family independence. 

Back in 1919, I acted as a consultant for 
the National Federation of Federal Employees 
under the leadership of Luther Steward in 
the preparation of standard salary scales. 
There were then about 794,000 on the public 
payrolls. Today it is approximately 2,400,- 
000. That would astonish and dismay as 
prescient and wise a prophet as Poor Richard 
himself. 

I am neither a historian nor a sociologist, 
nor a moral philosopher. In the realm of 
politics and government, I am a practical 
guy who has shed his academic robes, hoods 
and mortarboards and dates his awakening 
to the facts of public life to Governor Smith, 
the Gamaliel at whose feet I learned about 
the motives and methods of political prog- 
ress. The politicians constantly tell me I 
can afford to be noble because I don't have 
to run for public office and have an Oster- 
moor to land on if I am thrown out. The 
statesmen, on the other hand, say that I am 
too crude and boorish for the protocol they 
live by. As a result, I am in no man’s land, 
and like Kipling’s Tomlinson, have no place 
above or below. It’s hell to be a maverick. 
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I place CHARLIE BucKLEY in the Alfred E. 
Smith school. It would be futile for us to 
debate, much less deprecate, the immense 
spreading of the Federal Government into 
local concerns. The dogmas of the past are 
gone. The conquest of space, the annihila- 
tion of time and distance, new marvels of 
communication, these with increasing popu” 
lation and leveling taxes have rendered 808" 
demic the questions of the Founding Fathers 
about the need of a national program of 
public works. It is now only a question of 
the extent and speed of change, The Fed- 
eral, State and municipal governments no 
longer function in separate, sealed-of 
soundproof vacuums. State and other lines 
are crossed in dozens of ways. Equalization 
of opportunities and benefits are brought 
about by subsidies, aids, loans and grants- 
Rights are enforced across the board. The 
cooperation of public officials in a d 
echelons and levels is demanded. At 
the Federal Government sets standards 
refrains from dictating details, but govern- 
ment is not always at its best. 

The happy liberals point with pride tO 
advances in security, health, education and 
welfare and to a new world outlook. The 
grim conservatives view these advances with 
alarm and shout hysterically that we are 
establishing a pool of Bethesda in whi 
lurks an octopus who will wrap his tentacles 
around free enterprise and squeeze the ie 
out of it. As a middle of the roader, I de 
not propose to become the victim of aDy- 
body's metaphors and I have a sneaking ide# 
that this is also the philosophy of CHARLIE 
BUCKLEY. 

In the field of highways, ours being more 
and more a motorized civilization, the a 
eral Government has been forced to 
the lead because travel is now metropolita® 
regional and transcontinental, crosses State 
lines, and demands central direction as well 
as central aid on an enormous scale. Simi- 
larly, other major public works invol 
great rivers and shores, inner and ow 
space, housing and what not have a 
subjects of recognized and undisputed na 
tional concern, of 

In such a spreading canvas, the place 
the chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives b 
more prominent. His ability to reconcile 
the views of urban and country people in wi 
four points of the compass, his knowledge 
geography, politics and human motives, 
skill as a parliamentarian determine whe 
he is a run of the mill product of 
seniority system or a man of distinction 
his own right. th 

We are told that CHARLIE BUCKLEY is bo i 
a statesman and a politician and that m 
combination is odd and dangerous. 114 
world is full of dual purpose machinery eo 
human ambivalence. We have as yet fount 
no way of making politics work without poll 
ticlans whether they wear slacks, levis, sack 
suits, college blazers or frock coats, In my 
book, any political leader who helps me ee 
my work done and is genuinely concerns 
with the good of the people is a good 
tician, and If he is a kindly, tolerant, affabl® 
wise human being in the process, he is defi 
nitely a superior player on the team of th 
angels. 

In the age old battle of acreage agains? 
people, the urban voters are gaining, but " 
have by no means heard the last of the agi- 
ment over the fair representation of in 
viduals as against the tyranny of huge com 
pact urban majorities. Let us remember 
that the ingenious deal which gave each 
State, regardless of size and population, mi 
Senators, continues to be the price of uni 
and that even the Supreme Court canno 
question or change it. And so it is that 
urbane urban man like CHARLIE to 
who is both popular and respected, helps 
keep the peace in our polyglot civilizatio™ 
The voice of Fordham is as authoritative 48 
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that of Painted Post, Pearly Gulch, Key West, 
Wichita and Martha’s Vineyard. No Presi- 
dent can govern without such men in a de- 
Mocracy. 

Iam here to testify to the genuine use- 
fulness of CHARLIE Buckiry, his kindness 
and courtesy, his faithful representation of 
his constituency and State, and to say that 
New York has been very lucky indeed to 
have had him in this capacity. As a public 
Works planner and administrator, I wish to 
acknowledge here and now the debt we owe 

„and to extend to him on behalf of all 
dur builders, our affectionate and admiring 
Steetings and our profound wishes for his 
Continuance in health, vigor and friendship. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr, BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a resolution 
Brewery Workers Local 183, of 
elphia, Pa., relating to medical 
Care for the aged under social security— 
the King-Anderson bill—which strongly 
Urges the Congress to pass this legisla- 
tion in this session. 
Mr, Speaker, I am inclpding the lan- 
duage of the resolution for the benefit of 
colleagues. 
The resolution is as follows: 
ESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 87TH CON- 
GRESS To Enact S. 909 ann H.R. 4222 
Whereas one of the most serious domestic 
issues of our time is the health of more than 
7,500,000 Americans over 65 years of age, a 
Breat majority of whom are financially un- 
able to personally meet the rising costs of 
cal care in their advancing years; and 
ereas we all share the responsibility to 
dur parents, the fact that the 
d ot medical care has spiraled tremen- 
ously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 1946 
to 832.33 in 1960; and 
ereas 90 percent of our people over the 
tge of 65, according to the most authoritative 
eys, are constantly faced with the pros- 
Pect of entering hospitals with little or no 
ney; and 
ereas most people over 65 have hardly 
pnough money to support themselves; their 
Verage income is $1,300 a year; and 
in Berens few of us can afford the increas- 
& cost of raising and educating our chil- 
Properly and, at the same time, carry 
‘© full burden of costly medical care for our 
nts; and 
An ereas, under social security, the King- 
Gerson bill would have us contribute 2 
or 3 cents a day to build health insurance 
Protection upon our retirement at 65; and 
Whereas there is now before Congress a bill 
troduced by Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
And Representative Ceci KING and cospon- 
tored by many of their colleagues in both 
hel H.R. 4222 and S. 909. This bill would 
ot P to allevlate the hardship and suffering 
h Many of our senior citizens by providing 
ler pitaitzation for approximately 14%½ mil- 
fad receiving social security: Therefore 


retesolved, by the United Brewery Workers 
ai Union No. 183, That we call upon the 

8 Fress of the United States to give prompt 
nd favorable consideration to this bill with- 
Out delay, so this serious threat to the eco- 
— and moral strength of our Nation will 
4 ®wiftly met and that the conditions above 

bed can be corrected, 
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Take a New Look at Business: Is 
Everything It Does Wrong? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Dallas Times Herald of April 
30. The time has come, the Times 
Herald feels, for all of us to take a new 
look at business, its position in American 
life and the American system, and our 
attitude toward it. If we wait too long 
we may find we have lost what freedom 
we have left. 

The editorial follows: 

TAKE A New Loox at BUSINESS: Is Everr- 
THING Ir Does WRONG? 


The time has come for all of us to take a 
new look at business, its position in Ameri- 
can life and the American system and our 
attitude toward it. 

And we'd better take that look now. If we 
wait too long we may have to do so in re- 
trospect. We ought to be able to answer 
these 3 questions. 

Where are we going? 

What is the force that is taking us that 
way? 

And is it the direction in which we really 
want to go? 

Augustus C. Long, chairman of the board 
of Texaco, Inc., brought the subject into 
sharp focus last week when he sounded this 
warning: 

“The feeling seems to be getting pretty 
deep-rooted that everything business does 
is wrong.” 

Is it? 

If Americans really feel that way, then 
one of two things is happening: Either 
business has changed completely or we are 
on the verge of junking the free enterprise 
system. 

There have been many disturbing events 
lately—President Kennedy's savage attack 
on the steel industry, the indictments 
against two steel companies, the hue and 
cry over transportation mergers, the pre- 
occupation of Government with trust-bust- 
ing activities, more and more efforts to put 
Government into competition with business 
in the power industry and elsewhere and 
the administration’s farm program aiming 
at a virtual farm dictatorship centered in 
the Agriculture Department. 

Ask our young people about business. 
Too many of them are opposed to it. Ask 
them about profits. Recent surveys show 
that they believe corporate profits run far 
higher than actually is the case. 

All of these things lead to some un- 
pleasant conclusions, one of which is that— 
assertions to the contrary—the administra- 
tion is becoming more and more hostile to 
business. 

Another is that at least a part of the 
public shares in this antibusiness sentiment, 

This is a dangerous situation—dangerous 
to business, dangerous to free enterprise, 
dangerous to America. 

The ability of business to operate profit- 
ably, as Mr. Long pointed out last week, has 
been severely handicapped by oppressive 
taxation and by unrealistic depreciation 
rates, by inflationary wages and benefits de- 
mands and by Government pressure and in- 
tervention. 

We believe this is and ought to be a 
Nation where men have the right to “life 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Such 
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rights include that of conducting a business, 

of taking risks and earning profits, of man- 

aging one’s own affairs and succeeding 

through prudent investment, hard work and 
management. 

Without business there would be no 
profits or earnings. Without business there 
would be no private sector of the economy 
and no money to support the public sector 
or Government. 

America today is engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle between freedom, which it 
represents, and communism. Take away 
business—of free enterprise—and we have 
little with which to fight. 

Now is the time to take a new look at busi- 
ness. Now is the time for an about-face in 
the attitude toward business before we lose 
what freedom we have left. 


The Lady Mayor of San Juan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure and pride 
that I have the honor to place into the 
Recorp an article which appeared in 
Woman's Day, one of our leading mag- 
azines, written about one of the out- 
standing leaders of our time, the Honor- 
able Felisa Rincon de Gautier. 

The world knows of Dona Felisa’s tre- 
mendous contributions to human wel- 
fare and progress. 

Through many years of personal 
friendship with her, I too have been cog- 
nizant of those human qualities which 
she possesses in overwhelming abun- 
dance and which inspire her to promote 
the well-being of all people. 

The article follows: 

THE LADY Mayor OF San Juan 
(By Earl Parker Hanson) 

The mayor of Puerto Rico's sprawling capi- 
tal city of nearly 500,000 people is a large, 
serene, and strikingly handsome woman who 
maintains that being beautiful is every wom- 
an's duty. Her people call her Felisa, or Doña 
Fela when more formality is demanded. Her 
full name is Senora Felisa Rincón de Gautier, 
which means that she was born a Rincón. 
Her husband and intimate friend and ad- 
viser is the genial Don Jenaro Gautier, an 
attorney who is also, like most old-time Puer- 
to Rican males, a poet. 

Felisa became mayor of San Juan in 1946, 
and the city began immediately to feel the 
impact of her striking personality. She says, 
quite simply, that she is a good mayor be- 
cause she was first a good housekeeper, and 
that the difference between keeping house for 
a family of nine, and doing it for half a mil- 
lion people is merely one of degree. An old- 
style chatelaine, the regal keeper of the cas- 
tle, she runs her city with a tireless attention 
to detail, a never-ending insistence that 
members of her organization give their very 
best to their work, an iron determination 
when she goes after something, and a heart 
as big as all outdoors. 

On taking office, she found the municipal 
hospital to be in terrible shape, But the out- 
standing public health officer, Dr. Juan Pons, 
whom she had inherited from the preceding 
city hall administration, wanted to resign. 
In office only briefly, he had been able to 
accomplish little, and longed to return to his 
lucrative private practice. Felisa persuaded 
him that he could not leave his post; as a 
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good Puerto Rican, he must continue to give 
himself to ħis people's welfare, eyen at a 
financial sacrifice. He protested that he 
knew nothing about hospital administration 
or public health work. She answered that 
she knew nothing about being a mayor, 
either, but that they would both, as good 
Puerto Ricans, have to learn. Pons allowed 
himself to be persuaded to remain at his 
post, did an outstanding job of improving 
San Juan's medical services, and later went 
on to become world famous as Puerto Rico's 
secretary of health. 

Having provided for the hospital, Felisa 
inspected every block of San Juan's streets. 
Her housekeeper's soul was distressed; the 
streets were not clean enough. She imme- 
diately laid slege to the Governor and her 
board of commissioners and demanded the 
right to increase certain taxes, borrow 
against them, and buy modern equipment 
for cleaning streets and collecting garbage. 
Having won her battle and gone to New York 
to float a bond issue, she acquired the very 
best equipment that money could buy, hired 
men to run it, and undertook to teach the 
crews their business. For weeks she arose 
at 4 every morning and went out to follow 
her garbage collectors through the streets 
to make sure that they left no scrap of 
paper behind, no banana peel, no dirt or 
trash of any kind. The fact that San Juan 
is today one of the world’s cleanest cities 
is due largely to the corresponding fact that 
Felisa has never relaxed her vigilance. 

Some years ago, when my wife, Charlotte, 
was riding with her through the narrow, 
crowded streets of the capital's Rio Piedras 
section, Felisa spotted a merchant sweeping 
out his store and pushing the dust and trash 
out of the door to the sidewalk. Instantly 
she had her driver stop the car, got out, and 
began to berate the businessman. “You 
stop messing up my sidewalk,” she said. 
“Get a dustpan and do this job properly. 
Understand.” 

January 2, 1949, saw the greatest celebra- 
tion in Puerto Rico’s history. It was the 
date of the unforgettable parade to celebrate 
Mufioz Marin’s inauguration as the first goy- 
ernor of Puerto Rico ever to be elected by 
his people. Previously, all the island's gov- 
ernors had been appointed by the ruling 
country, which was first Spain and later the 
United States. The grandstand on Avenida 
Ponce de Leon was filled to bursting point; 
on the sidewalk across the street stood tens 
of thouands of people who had come from 
far and wide to witness the great celebration. 
As one of Puerto Rico’s most important offi- 
cials, Felisa could have occupied a place of 
honor in the reviewing stand. Instead, hour 


unperturbed with the crowd on the other 
side of the street. “On a great occasion like 
that,” she explained to me later, “I wanted to 
be with my people.” Every town and hamlet 
in Puerto Rico displayed its contribution. 
Finally, near the end, came the San Juan 
contingent. It was led by the freshly painted 
street-cleaning and garbage-coliecting 
trucks, manned by their crews in immaculate 
blue denim working clothes, proudly holding 
brooms vertical. Those wonderful men.” 
Felisa told me later, “they worked all night, 
painting their trucks.” Then came the city 
commissioners, marching bravely along in 
formal clothing as befitted their rank and 
dignity. But they were barefooted. They 
carried signs, saying to their new Governor, 
“You like the barefoot people. We want you 
to like us too.” When they came to where 
Felisa stood with her people, they broke 
ranks, hauled her into the street and 
marched her past the reviewing stand as 
their finest possession, San Juan’s greatest 
ornament, 

To win the very best service possible for 
her people, Felisa is always busy, conferring 
constantly with the Central Government 
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which runs the fire, police, education and 
health departments, as well as slum-clearance 
projects, on an islandwide basis. This leayes 
the task to Felisa of battling to get more 
and better housing facilities for her beloved 
San Juan as well as managing the slum areas, 
which, because thousands are constantly 
str in from the rural areas, grow and 
multiply almost as fast as they are cleaned 
out and their people moved into decent low- 
cost municipal housing. Some years ago, a 
new shack town sprang up. So fierce and 
lawless were its inhabitants, known as “The 
Boston Braves,” that even policemen feared 
to go there alone. Warned against visiting 
the place without bodyguards, Felisa said, 
“Nonsense,” went there by herself on foot, 
called together all the men in sight, ap- 
pointed them as her guards, and proceeded 
to discuss the business in hand. 

The slogan “A city is people,” was coined 
in Puerto Rico and inspired by San Juan's 
mayor. No matter how much she has to do 
through city hall’s various departments, the 
city’s poor are always on her mind. 

Every Wednesday morning she holds open 
house in city hall for all who want to tell her 
their troubles. They come by the hundreds. 
Some have been evicted from their homes; 
some need jobs or help for their sons or 
daughters who have returned from the 
States. A man needs new dentures but has 
no money. A young woman begs for some 
kind of a job so she can give up her life of 
prostitution. Felisa listens to everybody, if 
only for a minute or 2, and then does what- 
ever she possibly can to help the petitioners. 
At times she follows up on various cases for 
weeks until she is satisfied that the right 
things have been done. However, even when 
she can do nothing to help, she leaves the 
petitioners feeling they have a sympathetic 
and interested friend. 

Christmas is Felisa's busiest season; its 
activities and distribution of thousands of 
presents are financed by a fund which she 
personally collects every year from San Juan 
businessmen. Night after night before 
Christmas she gives parties In city hall for 
women from the tens of thousands of poor 
families on her list. She takes them in half- 
hour batches and sings and dances with 
The celebrations go on until Three Kings’ 
Day, January 6, when the children of the 
poor are invited to the Sixto Escobar Ath- 
letic Park for a great party. One year, dis- 
cussing the impending event with her old 
friend, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, chairman 
of Eastern Air Lines, Felisa lamented that 
Puerto Rican children could never see snow. 
“What do you mean, they can't see snow?“ 
said Rickenbacker. “We can fix that.” For 
years after, Eastern Air Lines came swooping 
down to Puerto Rico at Epiphany with a 
Planeload of snow packed in dry ice to give 
the children of San Juan’s poor the fun of 
Tolling in the beautiful white stuff, making 
showmen, and pelting each other and their 
beloved Felisa with snowballs. Eventually, 
the custom had to given up because, in min- 
utes, it would result in the baseball field 
being churned into a sea of mud, 

One Christmas, Puerto Rico was visited 
by a U.S. Federal official of Italian descent. 
My wife and I took him to city hall’s ve- 
randa-to witness the traditional celebration. 
On the square below us was a life-sized 
crèche with two children representing Jo- 
seph and the Virgin Mary, the latter cradling 
a dolibaby Jesus. Outside stood the three 
kings, and all around were hundreds of other 
children dressed as shepherds, while their 
mothers beamed proudly from the sidelines. 

“This celebration,” I explained to our 
guest, “is traditional. Muñoz Marin's first 
public appearance was as one of the three 
kings, when he was 8. The only children 
who could participate were those whose par- 
ents could afford to buy them costumes, 
but Felisa changed all that. She had hun- 
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dreds of costumes made, and now the poor 
children can take part in the festival too. 
She insists that before Jesus there is no 
difference between rich and poor.” 

We watched the mayor, dressed as a shep- 
herdess, obviously having a wonderful time 
dancing with the children, holding their 
hands, singing with them the fine, joyful 
aguinaldos that are Puerta Rico's wonderful 
contribution to the world’s Christmas music. 
After a while, our friend turned and walked 
away. 

“I've been crying,” he said to us later. 
“That party was like one of the Italian 
block parties in Brooklyn where I was reared: 
And Felisa was my mother. That wonder- 
ful woman, she is the great mother, the 
mother of all those children who obviously 
worship her, the mother of all their mothers. 
She is everybody's mother.” 

And that, better than anything else I 
have learned during the 25 years I have 
known her, describes the mayor of Puerto 
Rico's capital city. 

Typical of Felisa, too, is her new munici- 
pal cemetery for those who cannot afo 
burial plots. Her friends, the poor, deserved 
better than a potter's field. On San Juan’s 
outskirts, it is a beautiful, restful park 
125 acres with immaculately cared for trees 
and grass. 

Whenever she is not helping the poor: 
supervising street cleaning, floating bond 
issues or doing any others of the thousand 
things a busy mayor must do all the time. 
Felisa is entertaining. Since her city 15 
Puerto Rico's principal port of entry from 
all parts of the world she considers it her 
duty to make visitors feel at home and wel- 
comes a steady stream from all over the 
world to evening parties or informal lunches. 
The city hall’s housekeeper, the 
Hilda Jiménez, is likely to be told any morn- 
ing that there will be a dinner party for 50 
or a hundred that evening. 

When asked how she can stand the pace. 
Felisa says: “It is because I am doing what 
I like to do.” 

Born in 1897, in the Puerto Rican town of 
Ceiba, the future mayor began her career 9 
housekeeper when she was 13. Her mother 
died, and Felisa, as the oldest of elght chil- 
dren, took over. She cooked, cleaned: 
darned, made dresses for her four sisters. 
reared the brood and made a home for her 
lawyer father. 

Grown to maturity, Felisa established an 
embroidery shop in San Juan, and eventually 
went to New York City to learn the dress- 
making business. As a seamstress in a dress 
factory, she earned $5 cents on each dress 
she made. “On my first day,” she told me 
recently, “I was proud to have sewed four 
dresses, But then I saw that the other 
women had each finished 9 or 10. Tou 
can bet that I got to work. I studied pro. 
duction methods, cut corners, and soon I 
was sewing 13 or 14 dresses a day, Then 1 
showed the others how to increase their pro- 
duction. Many of them couldn't speak Eng- 
lsh but they were all my friends. My, Í 
had fun in those days.” 

On returning to San Juan, she started * 
dress shop which brought her a good income. 
But two things happened in the 1932 elec 
tiori which, after some years, ended her bus!- 
ness venture; Puerto Rico's women were per- 
mitted to vote for the first time in theif 
history, and Luis Muñoz Marin entered thé 
island’s political life as a senator in thé 
Puerto Rico Legislature. Felisa, her loyaltY 
and imagination captured by Mufioz' devo 
tion to his people's welfare, gave more of het 
time to politics, for which she has a great 
talent, and less to her business. In 193% 
with Mufioz she resigned from the Liberal 
Party and became one of the organizers of 
the new Popular Democratic Party, which 
came to political power in the 1940 election 
and has since achieved wonders for Puerto 
Rico’s welfare and progress. 
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Campaigning; exhorting her people to use 
ir votes honestly and in a good democratic 
Spirit. While often not knowing where her 
Own next meal or next dollar was coming 
from, she backed Muñoz Marin in his prom- 
of better educational facilities, better 
th for Puerto Rico's people, more and 
better jobs, a brighter future for their 
children. 
“My, we had fun in those days,“ she says 
W. 


Felisa was asked to become San Juan's 
Mayor in 1944. Because local prejudice held 
t it would be unseemly for a woman to 
such a high administrative job, she 
declined for several years until she could 
resist no longer. 

That prejudice has by now largely dis- 
appeared in Puerto Rico, Today, 10 of the 

's 76 cities and towns are run by 
Women, while two women serye in the legis- 
lature as senators, and three as representa- 
tives. Moreover, Puerto Rico now has five 
Judges who are women, as well as executives 

important government positions. 

The quality of Felisa's stewardship was 
demonstrated in 1958, when San Juan won a 
National magazine title of “All American 

ty,” an honor for which it had competed 
With all the thousands of cities, large and 
‘mall, under the American flag. 

In 1955, she attended the World Congress 
Of Local Authorities in Rome. She was the 
Only woman among some 1,200 delegates— 
Mayors and city managers—from, virtually, 
au the countries this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. When her turn to speak came, she 
Put aside her prepared paper and spoke to 

international colleagues from the heart: 

“I have heard some fine talk here, but I 
Notice that almost every one of you talked 
about how much better a job he could do 

Only he had a bigger budget and more 
®utonomy, more money and more freedom 
lor spending it. But nobody has said any- 

g about how to get those things. Who 
Bives them to you? The state. And you 
can't demand from the state; you have to 
farn what you get. Now, let us all go back 

our cities and simply do the very best job 
We possibly can with the budget and the 
autonomy we have now. We are all public 
Servants; it behooves us to work 24 hours a 
day at the job, to do everything in our power 
to make our cities good places for their in- 
habitants to live in. If you now go back 
With that attitude, your state will soon rec- 
your worth and will want to help 

You with more money and more autonomy.” 

The rising ovation that greeted her advice 
Was one of many international testimonials 
to Felisa's character and dedication to her 
Work, 

Widely traveled, on one occasion as a good- 

ambassador sponsored by the U.S. De- 
Partment of State, Felisa is well known in 
Virtually every Latin American Republic, in 
Europe, in New York, and in every other 

ican city that has an appreciable 
erto Rican population. United Press In- 
tional named her the fourth most 
Newsworthy woman of 1961; she was pre- 
ceded only by Mrs. John F. Kennedy, Queen 
Elizabeth, and the wife of Nikita Khru- 
shchey. 

Eight nations, including Spain, France, 
and Israel, have awarded medals to her. In 
1954, in New York, the Union of American 
Women installed her as that year's “Woman 
Of the Americas,” an honor that had previ- 
°usly gone to Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt, Carrie 
Chapman Catt and Gabriela Mistral (Chil- 
Lan poetess and diplomat). In 1958, Mount 

College of Milwaukee awarded her the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

When recently I mentioned such honors 
to her she said: “I don't deserve them but 

accept them because they are essentially 


Mufioz-Marin.” After a moment's silence, 
she added: I am a very simple person. But 
when I see the mess that the men have 
made in some of the cities I have visited, 
I want to go on a lecture tour to urge 
women to run for mayors’ Jobs. We women 
know how to run cities because we are 
trained for it,” 
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Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a resolution 
from Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Local 56 relating to medical care for the 
aged under social security—the King- 
Anderson bill—which strongly urges the 
Congress to pass this legislation in this 
session. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including the lan- 
guage of the resolution for the benefit 
of my colleagues. 

The resolution is as follows: 
RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 87TH CoN- 

cress To Enact S. 909 and H.R, 4222 

Whereas one of the most serious domestic 
issues of our time Js the health of more 
than 17,500,000 Americans over 65 years of 
age, a great majority of whom are finan- 
cially unable to personally meet the rising 
cost of medical care in their advancing 
years; and 

Whereas we all share the responsibility to 
our parents, recognizing the fact that the 
cost of medical care has spiralled tremen- 
dously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 1946 
to $32.33 in 1960; and 

Whereas 90 percent of our people over the 
age of 65, according to the most authorita- 
tive surveys, are constantly faced with the 
prospect of entering hospitals with little or 
no money; and 

Whereas most people over 65 have hardly 
enough money to support themselves—their 
average income is $1,300 a year; and 

Whereas few of us can afford the increas- 
ing cost of raising and educating our chil- 
dren properly and, at the same time, carry 
the full burden of costly medical care of 
our parents; and 

Whereas under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would have us contribute 2 
or 3 cents a day to build health insurance 
protection upon our retirement at 65; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator CLINTON B. AN- 
person and Representative Cc. Kino and 
cosponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both Houses, H.R, 4222 and S. 909. This 
bill would help to alleviate the hardship 
and suffering of many of our senior citizens 
by providing hospitalization for approxi- 
mately 1444 million now receiving social 
security: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Local 56, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, That we call upon 
the Congress of the United States to give 
prompt and favorable consideration to this 
bill without delay, so this serious threat to 
the economic and moral strength of our 
Nation will be swiftly met and that the 
conditions above described can be corrected. 

(Signed) PHILIP SABATINO, 
President. 

Gus E. GERVASE, 
Secretary. 
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Mr, BARRY. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Mr. Norman O. Wynkoop, 
has called to my attention an article by 
Mr. Arthur Krock which appeared in the 
May 18 edition of the New York Times, 
This well-documented article makes two 
basic points: First, that the statement 
made by President Kennedy on the Billie 
Sol Estes case omits numerous items of 
importance; and, second, that unless the 
cause of corruption—namely, the county 
committeeman system under which 
funds are distributed—is remedied, cor- 
ruption is bound to continue. I trust 
that the Senate investigation now get- 
ting underway will not be content merely 
to treat the Estes case, but will look into 
the entire subject of surplus procedures 
out of which this particular case has 
sprung. Meanwhile, I believe Mr. 
Krock's article deserves wide circulation, 
and therefore I would like to include it in 
today’s RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE PRESIDENT MADE a Goop Ex PARTE Case 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 17 —In his several com- 
ments on the Billie Sol Estes frauds at his 
news conference today President Kennedy 
gave reasonable assurances that the adminis- 
tration will lend every assistance to the non- 
partisan gathering and publication by Con- 
gress of all the facts, and continue to dis- 
miss from the Federal service any who may 
be shown to have transgressed its ethical 
standards. So far as these aspects of the 
case are concerned, the President left no 
ground for justified criticism. 

Mr. Kennedy also was supported by the 
record in noting the following: The Estes 
frauds were brought to national notice by 
the April 3 indictments of Estes 
by the Federal Government; the thorough- 
ness of the current FBI investigation is 
demonstrated by the assignment of 75 
agents to it; the only Federal employees who 
have been shown thus far to have trans- 
gressed his ethical code have been dismissed 
from the service; and the administration's 
new farm program, if adopted, will furnish 
additional checks on the commodity-storage 
system Estes used for some of his fraudulent 
manipulations, 

And, although it was a reporter, not Mr. 
Kennedy, who made the point that scandals 
in the Government service are a recurring 
phenomenon, regardless of the moral level 
of the administration in which they arise, 
this, too, was a development of today’s news 
conference. 

But when these things are conceded it still 
remains true that the President submitted 
an ex parte statement of the actions and re- 
actions, particularly those of the Govern- 
ment, involved in the Estes frauds. A fully 
rounded presentation would have included 
these matters which Mr. Kennedy did not 
mention: 

1. So long as the huge money distributions 
by the Department of Agriculture continue 
to be allocated under the county-commit- 
teemen system, personal favoritism can be 
the determining factor in this, as in the 
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awarding of contracts for storing surplus 
commodities. 

While as the President said, most officials 
“don’t succumb” to bribery in its various 
forms, some always will. In 1961 the De- 
partment disbursed $447 million for stor- 
age and handling costs alone, and Estes was 
bonded for only $700,000 which cost him 
only $1,000. 

LONELY CONGRESSMEN 


2. The county-committeemen system, by 
which the local farmers elect their commit- 
teemen, is undisturbed in the administra- 
tion’s new farm bill. The establishment has 
always been used in some degree as a po- 
litical arm of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Only recently, when the group paid a cali 
on Mr. Kennedy, he coupled his reminder 
that they are barred from engaging in po- 
litical activity, such as lobbying for his pend- 
ing farm bill, with a jesting but not to be 
ignored expression of hope that, neverthe- 
less, “you won't let your Congressman feel 
lonely.” 

3. Corrupt favoritism can be widespread 
in the system without the knowledge of the 
Secretary of Agriculture unless some dedi- 
cated State official unearths and makes pub- 
He an instance of it. 

4. While rejection by Congress of the ad- 
ministration's new farm legislation will au- 
tomatically kill the new controls of produc- 
tion and increase commodity storage and 
handling costs to the taxpayer (perhaps 
even by the $5 to $9 billion annually 
the President foresees), the basic cause of 
this situation was created by Congress just 
after the Second World War, not by Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, to whom Mr. Kennedy at- 
tributed it. 

5. The public exposure of Estes’ frauds 
did not begin with the news of his indict- 
ment obtained by the Department of Jus- 
tice. It was made by Oscar Griffin, the 29- 
year-old editor of the Pecos (Tex.) Inde- 
pendent, who first. alerted the finance com- 
panies to Estes’ swindles. 

6. Finally, the moral transgressions of the 
involved Federal employees were not pun- 
ished with the swift action after discovery 
the President indicated today. And Secre- 
tary of Labor Goldberg's comment on the 
highly unethical conduct of his assistant 
secretary was definitely sympathetic instead 
of condemnatory. 

These references, and mention of Estes‘ 
most. suspicious $250,000 “Washington proj- 
ect” checking account, are required for full 
persuasion that the administration is re- 
solved to do all it can to uproot the causes 
of the scandals. 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the McAllen (Tex.) Valley Monitor. 
The editorial charges that the oft-re- 
peated assertion that capitalism requires 
the “stabilizing influence” of centralized 
government is totally fallacious and 
contradictory both insofar as the rec- 
ords are concerned and insofar as logic 
and reason may guide us. 
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The editorial follows: 
RETURN to FEUDAL SyrsTem? 


The oft-repeated assertion that capitalism 
requires the “stabilizing influence” of cen- 
tralized government is totally fallacious and 
contradictory both insofar as the records 
are concerned and insofar as logic and reason 
may guide us. 

But there are people in our society who 
actually seek a return to the feudal system. 
These people we call Socialists. 

We call them this for they oppose private 
capitalism, that device which lifted men 
from serfdom, and they favor total govern- 
mental control and regulation, which 
through all the ages of man has led to his 
regimentation, his enslayement, and his utter 
dependency. 


Automotive Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
as June 30 approaches, attention once 
again is being focused on the extension 
of certain excise taxes, including that 
levied on automobiles. For the past 6 
years, I have been vigorously urging that 
this unfair, discriminatory tax be re- 
pealed. 

An excellent statement recently sub- 
mitted by the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association to the House Ways and 
Means Committee expressing the views 
of that association on the automobile tax 
has just come to my attention. Because 
this statement so clearly sets forth the 
inequity inherent in the automobile ex- 
cise tax, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp in its entirety 
so that all Members of Congress may 
have an opportunity to review the rea- 
sons for eliminating this depressing force 
that is operating on one of the most 
basic industries of our national economy. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT ON AUTOMOTIVE Excise TAXES TO 
House Wars AND MEANS COMMITTEE BY 
AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
1962 

INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this statement is to sub- 
mit the request of the automobile industry 
that the selective Federal excise taxes on new 
passenger cars be eliminated. 

This is not only a matter of simple tax 
equity; of equal importance is the need for 
a Federal tax structure that will stimulate 
a more vigorous growth of the national 
economy. 

The emergency increase in the automotive 
excise tax was enacted during the Korean 
war in 1951, Unlike the increases in other 
excises imposed at that time, the increase 
in automotive excises has not been repealed 
by Congress. Excise tax reductions have 
been granted in recent years on numerous 
other items, such as electric and gas ap- 
Pliances, jewelry, furs, and cosmetics. 

There is no inherent reason why pur- 
chasers of new passenger cars should be 
singled out for a special Federal tax obliga- 
tion not imposed on purchasers of other 
necessities. Yet the automotive excise tax 
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adds approximately $230 to the Federal tax 
burden of the average new car purchaser. 

Congress repeatedly has made clear that it 
considers the automotive excises a temporary 
part of the Federal tax structure. However. 
by not acting affirmatively it has directly 
penalized the purchasers of new automobiles 
and indirectly has added to the cost of pri- 
vate transportation for all those desiring or 
required to use it. 

Automobile transportation is a primary 
factor in the Nation’s economic life. Moré 
than 77 percent of US. familles now 
own one or more cars, Nationwide sur- 
veys show that car use is predominantly for 
necessity purposes, with less than 15 percent 
of automobile trips being made for social 
or recreational purposes. Moreover, the 1960 
Federal census disclosed that 41 million per- 
sons in the United States rely daily on pri- 
vate automobiles to reach their places of 
employment, This is more than five times 
the number of individuals who use public 
transportation facilities for home-to- work 
trips. y 

The automobile industry would like to 
make clear that its major concern is the 
selective, arbitrary, and discriminatory 
character of the automotive excise tax. It 
is not opposed to the principle of excise 
taxes and believes, in fact, that such taxes, 
applied equitably, provide one possible way 
to broaden the Federal tax base and to es- 
tablish the foundation for other critically 
needed Federal tax reforms. 

The industry also would like to make it 
clear that it is deeply conscious of the reve" 
nue needs of the Federal Government as well 
as the contribution of new passenger car ex- 
cise taxes to these revenue needs. The in- 
dustry simply urges the substitution of sound 
policy for easy expedients- Any mak 
tax arrangement produces results detri- 
mental to the Nation’s long-term growth 
requirements. 

The recent proposals to Congress by the 
administration for Federal subsidies to pub- 
lic transportation facilities, and for elimi- 
nation of the Federal excise tax on trans- 
portation fares paid by train and bus riders: 
make even more glaring the inequity of con- 
tinuing the excise tax on new automobiles 

TAX REFORM 


It is fortunate that the automobile excis¢ 
issue can be reviewed in the light of the 
growing awareness of the critical need fot 
general tax reform. The industry is most 
encouraged by the present recognition by 
Congress and the administration that many 
tax features impede the operation of ouf 
economic system. President Kennedy, in bis 
economic message, stated that the tax sys” 
tem has consequences far beyond the sim- 
ple raising of revenue.” He has set full em- 
ployment, economic growth, and equity as 
goals of tax reform. 

It is also in the light of these goals that 
the tax on passenger cars needs reexamina- 
tion. As is discussed below, the fulfillment 
of the Nation’s automobile needs occupies an 
important place in our economic life, A tax 
which places an undue and discriminatory 
burden on the customers of a particular in- 
dustry handicaps the growth of that indus- 
try, its supplying industries, and the economy 
as a Whole. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 


In terms of employment, raw material con- 
sumption, and overall economic impact, fe¥ 
industries can match the motor vehicle in- 
dustry. To illustrate: One business in s 
is automotive, and one out of every five re- 
tail dollars spent is for automotive products- 

Moreover, in supplying the Nation's 
for motor vehicles, the automobile industrY 
depends on the services of many other in- 
dustries. For example, in recent years 
industry has purchased 20 percent of all 
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Steel, 62 percent of all rubber, 35 percent of 

all zinc, 11 percent of all aluminum, and 

Su percent of all lead sold in the United 
tes. 


Against this background, it is apparent 
that tax policy with respect to new pas- 
r cars has very wide implications, ex- 
tending from some of our most basic in- 
ustries to thousands of small businesses 
in manufacturing and distribution. 
It is out of the combined efforts of all 
t the new motor vehicle is created. It 
Out of the hope of expanding motor ve- 
markets that the incentive is provided 
to improve methods and increase efficiency. 
Similarly, it is out of the hope of ex- 
ding motor vehicle ownership and use 
that a wide range of new investment oppor- 
ties is opened up to serve both the 
mal and business requirements of a 
Ration on wheels. 


CAR PRICE AND SALES TRENDS 


It is appropriate to point out to the 
së the steps which the industry has 
taken in an effort to achieve continued 


In spite of rising manufacturing costs, 
Rew car prices for comparable models have 
Tn unchanged since the fall of 1958, 

addition, with the introduction of smaller 
cars, the industry has achieved a major 

in the number of models, sizes 

and body styles it is able to offer to meet 

both the general and specialized needs of its 
rs, 


As a result, the average new car purchase 
è, according to the latest available sur- 
of consumer expenditures, has been 
tently below the 1957 level in recent 
This obviously could not have been 
1 plished economically without unre- 
enting efforts to improve manufacturing 
ficiency. 
In spite of the expanded variety of cars, 
aud the effective reduction in new car prices, 
in new car sales has failed to keep 
— With the increasing use of automobiles 
er the last decade. 
Over this period the number of cars in 
has risen 49 percent, and total yearly 
ger car travel miles have risen 54 per- 
dent. The growth in use of passenger car 
th tion has been more than double 
© growth in new car sales. 
Failure of, new car markets to expand at 
Tate comparable with the growth in total 
trnership and use of automobiles has meant 
k t the Nation has been living for some 
rhea Off its existing stock of transportation 
Pital. As a result, the average age of 
— cars in use now is above prewar 


EXCISE TAXES ARE INTERNAL TARIFFS 
ig his tariff message to Congress, the Pres- 
t stressed the harmful effects upon our 
eta omic growth of high tariff barriers. He 
in ted that “a more liberal trade policy will 
b general benefit our most efficient and ex- 
vanding industries. * Increasing in- 
ing aent and employment in these growth 
— will make for a more healthy, 
higher and expanding economy and a still 
W er American standard of living.” He 
ent on to state, “once artificial restraints 
pr removed, a vast array of American goods, 
Amaueed by American know-how with 
*rican efficiency, can compete with any 

in any spot in the world.” 

to e automobile industry, in a statement 
the House Ways and Means Committee on 
— 23 of this year, expressed its concur- 
Tae With the general objectives of the 
— Expansion Act of 1962. The statement 
on that other nations reduce their tariffs 
to Jenleles imported from the United States 
enone level of the U.S. tariff on foreign cars 
tering this country. The industry further 
— support for steps to eliminate ulti- 
Vehicieg a tariffs on world trade in motor 
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If we look homeward rather than abroad, 
it becomes apparent that selective excise 
taxes are, for the industries affected, equiva- 
lent to tariff barriers. The automobile in- 
dustry, a pioneer in the mass production 
efficiencies that create expanding markets, is 
subject to the artificial restraint of a high 
selective excise tax. 

The rationale for the reduction of tariffs 
on selected imported products applies with 
equal force to internal selective excises. If 
selective tariffs have a harmful effect on 
growth, then that effect exists whether the 
tariff is an internal one or an external one. 


CONCLUSION 


The automobile industry is consistently on 
record with Congress in opposition to the 
existing discriminatory Federal automotive 
excise tax. In the course of past hearings, 
Members of Congress themselves have con- 
curred in recognition of the discriminatory 
features of this levy on a product that has 
long since attained a basic necessity status 
in American life. 

With the current emphasis on Federal tax- 
ation reform, the opportunity is provided for 
a thorough reevaluation by the Congress of 
this levy in light of the national objectives 
of tax equity, expanding employment, and 
vigorous economic growth, If this is done, 
the automobile industry is confident that 
the selective excise tax on passenger auto- 
mobiles will be eliminated. 


There’s No Negotiating With 
a Pesky Groundhog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished newspaper editor in our Eighth 
Pennsylvania District, Mr, William D. 
Reimert, managing editor of the Call- 
Chronicle Newspapers, of Allentown, Pa., 
has just been awarded first place in jour- 
nalistic competition conducted by Penn- 
sylvania State University for his edi- 
torial “There’s No Negotiating With a 
Pesky Groundhog,” which appeared in 
the Sunday Call-Chronicle on June 25, 
1961. 

This is a penetrating and delightful 
piece of writing that is a wonderful ex- 
ercise in allegory, especially in its terms 
of reference to the world situation today. 
I am sure that everyone will find it a 
great pleasure to read this prize-winning 
editorial, and I congratulate Bill Reim- 
ert upon a superlgtive achievement. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I enclose the aforesaid edi- 
torial, as follows: 

THERE'S No NEGOTIATING WITH A PESKY 

GROUNDHOG 

The trouble started a few months ago 
when it was decided to surround the vege- 
table garden at the Dogwoods with a 4-foot 
fence of chicken wire, not to keep out chick- 
ens, but to put & stop to the overt aggression 
being committed on the crops by woodland 
neighbors with definitely communistic tend- 
encies. Some of them objected. 

Among the more vehement objectors was 
one Marmota Monax, the groundhog, here- 
after known as Mr. M. 
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Mr. M. has a number of characteristics in 
common with Nikita Khrushchey. He is 
fat. He waddles. He is not amenable to 
reason, He is ornery. And he is not to be 
trusted for a minute. 

Sitting up on his haunches one day at the 
edge of the woods, Mr. M, grunted and said: 
“I object. That fence is a fish bone in my 
throat. My people and I will not tolerate 
this kind of capitalistic imperialism so close 
to our borders. Why, our burrows are less 
than a hundred feet from this place. I give 
you just 24 hours to remove that ring of steel 
around territory to which we have rights.” 

“You forget, Mr. M.,“ we explained, “that 
we have a treaty, signed in good faith. Un- 
der its terms, you agree to let our vegetables 
alone and we, in turn, agree not to shoot 
you. After all, we haye weapons, you know, 
that could blow you to bits. 

“But, you have persistently violated this 
solemn agreement. You have damaged our 
tomatoes and demolished our swiss chard 
and chewed up our cucumber vines and prac- 
tically wrecked our pole beans. We have 
been tolerant and patient. We have taken 
unprecedented abuse from you and yours, 
such as no self-respecting people would tol- 
erate. You have made monkeys of us in the 
eyes of all the woodland folk. Our prestige 
is collapsing all over the place. 

“Our patience is not inexhaustible,” we 
added firmly. “We have come to the end of 
our rope. We will not remove the fence, and 
we are prepared to defend our rights by every 
means at our command.” 

“Treaty schmeaty.“ Mr. M. replied sul- 
lenly. “What is a treaty? Something made 
to break. I repudiate it. Its terms no 
longer apply. That fence is a sword pointed 
at our hearts. I demand that this area be 
made a neutral area, and that all armaments 
such as that wire fencing be removed. 

“No one wants peace more than I do,” he 
went on to growl. “Peace and the right to do 
as we please.” 

“Does the right to do as you please include 
eating up 100 heads of our choice Bibs let- 
tuce?” we asked tartly. “After all, you had 
nothing to do with planting the lettuce or 
cultivating it. You paid nothing toward the 
seeds, and besides we had an agreement.” 

“That is beside the point,” Mr. M. re- 
torted evasively. 

But our firmness must haye made an im- 
pression, because he added after a few mo- 
ments of thought: “Well, if you feel that 
strongly about it, we will not stick to the 
24-hour time limit for removing the fence. 
All you have to do is admit that it was wrong 
for you to build the fence in the first place, 
and we can negotiate the rest some time in 
the future.” 

“Not by a long shot,” we replied. “We 
will not compromise our principles. We have 
committed ourselves and we intend to stand 
on our commitments, and we have the power 
to make them stick.” 

Don't rattle your armaments at me,” 
Mr. M. shouted angrily. “We have resources 
too, you know. Someday we shall bury you 
under an avalanche of dirt.” 

On this unfriendly note, the conference 
ended. 

Some days elapsed without untoward inci- 
dent. The garden slowly came back to life. 
A restive peace settled over the Dogwoods. 
Perhaps, we hoped faintly, things might re- 
turn to normal after all. 

But a few days later six choice delphinium 
plants had been chewed off at the ground. 
A bed of marigolds had been decimated. A 
patch of petunias was hopelessly trampled, 
not to mention other evidences of sabotage. 

Another confrontation was obviously 
necessary. It took place when we cornered 
Mr. M. in the berry patch, where he obviously 
had no business to be. 

“How come,” we asked, trying to stay as 
calm and cool as possible, “the delphinium 
and the marigolds?” 
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“How do you know it was me?“ he an- 
swered trying to duck the Issue. 

“Because we watched you through our 
binoculars,” we sald. There is where we 
made our mistake. 

“Ah, Spying.” Mr. M. shouted angrily. 
"Don't you know that’s a violation of every 
form of common decency? I want you to 
know we groundhogs are not going to be 
spied upon by any imperialist gardener.” 
Whereupon, shaking with fury, he broke up 
the conference and waddled indignantly be- 


hind the mud curtain of his woodland 
cavern. 

“How did you make out?” the lady of the 
house asked as we returned. 


“You can't do business with a groundhog,” 
we sputtered In frustration, reached for the 
shotgun and slammed in a couple of shells. 
This is the end. The next time he shows 
around here, he’s going to get it. 

“Just be sure you can hit him from this 
distance,” she said quietly. Which, we sup- 
pose, is pretty good advice. 


Misrepresentation and Plain Misstate- 
ment of Fact Characterizes Campaign 
for President’s Medical Aid Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day the American people were treated to 
the greatest display of demagoguery ever 
to be promoted by a public official when 
the President was the main performer at 
the Madison Square Garden rally to pro- 
mote his medical aid bill. Unfortunate- 
ly, the carefully staged show had too 
many weak spots—mainly the careless 
disregard of what the King-Anderson bill 
will actually do. Some of the smoke- 
screen is blown away in the following 
editorial from the San Diego Union in its 

Issue of May 19, 1962: 
FEDERAL PLAN Is WRONG—MEDICAL Arp 
MISREPRESENTED 

We know of no issue since the Townsend 
old-age plan that has been so surrounded 
by vague hopes, fears, and colossal misinfor- 
mation or lack of information as the plan 
to tle medical aid for the elderly to social 
security. 

Let's test your knowledge: 

True or false: The administration's plan 
will help you to pay your doctor or surgeon 
for your calls to his office or his calls to your 

A false theory—Secretary Ribicoff says: 
“The individual's own doctor isn't included.” 

True or false: The plan will offer special 
help to those aged who are Ill with so-called 
catastrophe disease. 

False—A person over 65 can receive only a 
maximum of 90 days’ hospital treatment in 
any one illness. After that, no help. And of 
course, to be included for even the first he 
must be covered by social security. 

True or false: Unlike many private insur- 
ance plans, there is no deductible and no 
Umit to benefits. 

Palse—There are both. There is a hospital 
deductible of up to $90, and there is either 
of ea hospital limit or a nursing home 


True or false: Doctors who oppose the pian 
are opposing it because their fees will be 
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False—Because no individual doctor's or 
surgeon’s fees would be paid under the plan. 
These remain the patient’s responsibility. 

True or false: You will get the same kind 
of medical service you can get now, but the 
difference is that the Government will pay 
the bills. 

False—The only way you will get paid 
doctor care under this plan is to be hos- 
pitalized or to stand in line for diagnosis 
at a hospital outpatient clinic (after you pay 
the first $20)—not by visiting your doctor's 
office or having him visit you. 

True or false: The cost will only be one- 
half of 1 percent more on social security 
taxes—making them a mere 9% percent, ac- 
cording to present schedule, by 1968. 

False—Even under the present proposal, 
when nothing is paid toward doctors or sur- 
geons, the cost is estimated as high as 66 
billion a year instead of the very first year's 
$1.1 billion, This seems to indicate not 
one-half of 1 percent more, but 6 times that. 

Social security taxes at 12%4 percent would 
rival income taxes even before added scope 
to health insurance. You would pay half 
directly and another half at least in the 
cost of things you buy. 

True or false—It is argued that it is not 
the best plan but it can be changed later 
on so that doctors’ bills and everything else 
are included. 

True—This is what thoughtful people are 
concerned about—that not even §6 billion 
a year will be enough for the burdens that 
then will be created for the social security 
taxpayer. 

True or false—It is argued that the plan 
means well, and we certainly don’t want el- 
derly people to be denied proper medical 
care, and we should do something. 

True and false—Secretary Ribicoff himself 
is quoted in U.S. News & World Report as 
saying, “The hospitals, in one way or an- 
other, are taking care of people at the pres- 
ent time anyway.” The world is full of well- 
meaning plans; socialism originally was of- 
fered as a well-meaning plan. 

True or false—Still, it’s terrible to think 
of being old and not being able to get good 
medical care. Maybe there's no alternative, 
even if the plan doesn’t do what we thought 
it did. ; 

False—There are alternatives. There are 
many ways to aid the elderly without putting 
the neck of the bureaucratic camel into this 
alluring medical tent. The beginning of 
the way to find a good alternative is to re- 
solve to drive this social security, Govern- 
ment-medical camel out of the tent before 
the tent becomes so small, and the camel 
so big, that we are driven out without our 
pocketbook and our free men's dignity. 


What the American People Must Do To 
Get Ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, July 27, 1961, it was my 
privilege to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a resolution adopted by the 
Baltimore City Council urging the 
Senate of the United States to ratify the 
Genocide Convention. 

In view of the great interest in the 
ratification of the Genocide Convention, 
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I feel it appropriate to call to the atten- 
tion of our Nation both the address 
Louis E. Shecter before the biennial con” 
vention of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, and also a letter received by Mr. 
Shecter from Senator WILLIAM PROX- 
MIRE. 
The letter and the address follow: 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1962. 
Mr. Louis E. SHEctTER, 
Baitimore, Md. 
Dran Lours: Thank you for sending me 
your magnificent statement on genocide. 
It is incredible to me that the 
tration would not vigorously support, that 
the Foreign Relations Committee would not 
promptly act on, and finally, that the Sen- 
ate would not overwhelmingly approve, 
Genocide Convention. t 
I am grateful to you for calling lates 
developments in this situation to my atten- 
tion. I will certainly follow this up. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


(Address by Louis E, Shecter, National Co- 
chairman, Commission on Internati 2 
Affairs, American Jewish Congress, Fridsy: 
April 13, 1962, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York, American Jewish Congress Nati 
Biennial Convention) > 

WHAT THE AMERICAN PeorLe Must Do To GF 
RATIFICATION OF THE GENOCDE CONVEN 
TION 
The purpose of my appearance is to revie™ 

the facts regarding ratification of the Gea?” 

cide Convention. That report could be — 
densed to five words. Frustration. 

disappointment. Inexcusable delay. 0 
I urge you to distill a ray of hope from th 

shocking evidence of the moment that tnor 

of us who battled for a new frontier 4 

brightness may have inherited an Eisen? 

hower State Department in this area of ra od 
fication, So my remarks today are exp To 
to “What the American People Must Do “" 

Get Ratification of the Genocide Con ven 

tion.” 

The greatest massacre of helpless humanity 

in our lifetime, the butchering of millions ot 

the Hitler killers, resulted in a historic 

by the United Nations. By a S 

vote the U.N. passed the Genocide Conver 

tion establishing that mass murder is 
international crime. in 

The American delegation participated ene 
this unanimous vote. The next step in 18 
procedure to make this treaty effective 
ratification by the nations. Sixty-seven 
tions have ratified this extension of inter 
national morality. vy 

American ratification calls for approval 
the Senate. f 

President Truman, in June 1949, strong! 

„ At the hearinf 
by a subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 

Committee, Dean Rusk, representing 

State Department in 1950, asked for favor“ 

able action by the Senate. 

The subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee voted for ratification. The ug 
Foreign Relations Committee, during the 
years of the Eisenhower administrati?" 
probably with the full blessing of the Eisen 
hower State Department, has kept the the 
vention bottled up in committee to 
amazement of the civilized world. 

So now we have a new administration’ 
What is the news for the first 15 months 
the Kennedy administration? t 

Senator Fuusrtcur on January 17, 196 
wrote me as follows: 25 

“Dear Mr. SHECTER: Your letter of 55 
uary 12, 1962, and its enclosure, relating ©, 
ratification of the Genocide Convention, ha 
been read with interest. 

“I would like to make one comment onf: 
I do not, believe that the convention wow! 
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be approved by an overwhelming majority 
Senate, unless the full weight and sup- 
Port of the administration is thrown behind 
it. To date, the administration, which, fol- 
custom, is reviewing treaties sub- 
Mitted to the Senate by previous administra- 
tons. has not made its wishes known with 
respect to the Genocide Convention. 
“Sincerely, 
“J. W.FULBRIGHT, Chairman.” 
In answer to a request for information 
t the State Department's position on the 
85 de Convention, Assistant Secretary ot 
tate Harlan Cleveland wrote to Senator 
2 Pett on March 17, 1962, as follows: 
‘As indicated in the Foreign Relations 
Committee memorandum of December 1961 
the Genocide Convention has been pending 
ore the Committee on Foreign Relations 
dt the Senate since 1949. Of this Govern- 
Ment's dedication to the convention's pur- 
of outlawing the international crime of 
de, there can be no question. 
tha, administration shares the sentiment 
to t prompted submission of the Convention 
— 20 Senate in 1949. However, no decision 
been reached concerning further action 
on this matter. 
"Sincerely, 


Warmest regards. 


“HARLAN CLEVELAND.” 
Now you take the two important sentences, 
— are grand words and music by Harlan 
eland. 
“Of this Government's dedication to the 
panvention’s purpose of outlawing the inter- 
tional crime of genocide, there can be no 
on. 
terns administration shares the sentiment 
to t prompted submissioh of the Convention 
Senate in 1949.” 
the ©. A beautifully worded appraisal of 
the American position on genocide. Then 
ho final sentence of the letter, “However, 
decision has been reached concerning fur- 
er action on this matter.” 
A high-ranking official of the State De- 
— tells Senator PELL, an important 
Member 


Senator Esres Kxravver in a speech to the 
Americ 


Warmly devoted to Senator KEFAUVER 
and I'm positive he will work hard for 
State Department in his appraisal of 
the situation P: 
Mr, Cleveland’s letter to Senator PELL con- 
langes me that the State Department ot 
Else is as indifferent to ratification as the 
to mhower State Department was from 1952 
5 1960. And I think Americans ought to 
Tess for an answer from the administration? 
Certainty the 70 million Americans who 
tetea in the November 1960 election ought 
be told why the Government that sup- 
ted the convention so vigorously before 
United Nations in 1948 is still delaying 
“onfirmation today, 13 years later. 
And I, representing your body, would like 
know why a Government of the people, 
ey people and by the people cannot tell, 
en its Senators, why the first major ad- 
nace in international morality this century 
Pi seen must be delayed and delayed and 
flayed, 
maae bitter struggle for peace ls absorbing 
à Whole free world, There has never been 
Breater challenge to life, liberty, and civil- 
tion, Late in 1961, my wife and I re- 
ed from a trip around the world where 
of found that the hopes and the prayers 
Pha entire free world are centered on the 
Orta of this new administration and the 
tay at dedication of our President to main- 
fr n American leadership in morality and in 
tedom. 


- 


Eut how can this Nation be the leader of 
Morality if we are unwilling to join with 
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the United Nations in establishing that mass 
murder is an international crime? 

The dangers that confront the United 
States and the world will not be diminished 
because we fail to participate in the first 
united effort to prevent the repetition of 
the unspeakable massacres of innocent mil- 
lions so vividly documented at the Eichmann 
trial. 

Is there some sunshine in this picture? I 
don’t go along with the fuzzy minded pressi- 
mists who believe we are flogging a dead 
horse. 

You and I who in our own lifetime wit- 
nessed the most excruciating example of 
mass murder in the history of mankind re- 
fuse to believe that the elected Senators of 
this great Nation can marshal enough forces 
to defeat the ratification of the Genocide 
Convention. 

If we are to believe that there are such 
things as good and eyil, as morality and im- 
morality, as decency and indecency, then we 
must believe that in this all-enlightened, all- 
civilized United States there can be only one 
action by the high-minded and dedicated 
men in the U.S. Senate, and that is ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Convention, and that 
possibly in the present session. : 

Next to the defeat of Hitler, the ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Convention by the 
United States is the most affirmative act of 
strengthening international morality in 
world history. 

American inaction doesn't speak well for 
American leadership or for the otherwise 
courageous Democratic administration. The 
brilliant observer of the American scene and 
famous writer Gerald Johnson wrote to me: 

“The failure of the U.S. Senate to ratify 
the Genocide Convention is more than a 
scandal. It is an injury to this country 
because it exposes us to charges of canting 
hypocrisy at a moment when confidence In 
our good faith is necessary to our safety as 
well as to our prosperity.” 

The Senators who can be counted upon to 
genuinely support the Genocide treaty are 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, Senator HUBERT H. 
HompHREY, Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, Sena- 
tor Paul H. Doucras, Senator Jonn O. Pas- 
TORE, Senator Prescorr Busk, Senator Par 
McNamara, Senator Pumie A. Harr, Senator 
Marcarer CHASE SMITH, Senator WILLIAM 
Proxmire, Senator Evctwe J. MCCARTHY, 
Senator KENNETH B. KeaTING, and Senator 
CLAIBORNE PELL, all of whom have written 
me expressing their deep interest. 

In addition, at least 30 Senators have 
promised to give full consideration to this 
desperately needed declaration. 

Not a single Senator has said he would 
oppose ratification. 

What to do? This situation calls for 
democracy in action. 

The American Jewish Congress must join 
forces with the 58 national organizations 
that appeared before the Senate subcom- 
mittee urging ratification. All these groups 
should make their views known to the Goy- 
ernment, 

This moment in the spiritual history of 
our Nation must not become a bleck mo- 
ment. Our State Department must be made 
to understand that the time to fight Hitler- 
ism of tomorow or its counterpart is prior 
to its arrival. 

I like the way Assistant Secretary of State 
Ernest Gross expressed himself in a speech 
to the General Assembly in 1948. He said: 

It seems to the U.S. delegation that in 
a world beset by many problems and great 
difficulties, we should proceed with this 
convention before the m of recent 
horrifying genocidal acts has faded from the 
minds and conscience of man. Positive ac- 
tion must be taken now. My Government 
is eager to see a genocide convention adopted 
at this session of the asembly, and signed by 
all member states before we quit our labors 
hete.” 
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Why can't we have the 1962 State Depart- 
ment talk that way? 

Woodrow Wilson once said, “What good 
is the success of a party, unles it serves a 
great national purpose?” 

I would like to paraphrase that magnifi- 
cent quotation and say “What good is the 
success of the American Jewish Congress 
unless it rolls up its sleeves to serve a great 
humanitarian purpose?” 


To the AMA: Can You Answer This— 
Other Than by Name Calling? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of this country have a better under- 
standing of the proposed medicare pro- 
gram than the American Medical As- 
sociation thinks they have. The AMA's 
attempts to confuse the issue have not 
fooled the public and one of the reasons 
for this is editorials like the following 
from the Brooklyn, N.Y., Kings Courier 
of May 19, 1962. It will be noted that 
this editorial was published the day be- 
fore the President's appearance at the 
New York rally in support of the social 
security system approach to medical 
care for the aged. 

The editorial follows: 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


On Sunday, May 20, a rally will be held at 
Madison Square Garden to support the King- 
Anderson bill which provides an extension 
of the social security program to provide 
health insurance for the aged. President 
John F. Kennedy will be keynote speaker. 
Tickets of admission are available through 
the Golden Ring Council, 25 East 78th Street, 
New Tork City, YU 8-9699. 

We are in favor of the bill and urge our 
readers to show their support by attending 
the rally and writing to their Congressman. 

The following are the answers to some of 
the most frequently asked questions about 
the health insurance plan: 

1. Why do we need this program? 

Because there are too many elderly people 
who can't afford hospitalization when they 
are ill, The burden of paying these rapidly 
mounting hospital costs usually falls on their 
children who are mostly in their thirties or 
forties and have families of their own to 
support. 

2. Why can't private health Insurance 
plans take care of an aged person's needs? 

Premiums in this age bracket are so ex- 
pensive and the benefits so limited, more 
than half of this country’s 17 million elderly 
have no insurance at all. And those who do, 
don't have adequate protection. 

8. Is this plan “socialized medicine?” 

No, Socialized medicine is a system under 
which the Government pays for and man- 
ages all the health care for all the people, 
doctors’ salaries as well as hospital costs. 
The President's program applies only to those 
who are 65 and over, It pays hospital, nurs- 
ing home, and home health care bills only— 
not private doctor bills, 

4, Why is the social security administered 
plan the best one? 

Because social security has worked out 
well over the years, and it would require 
only a simple extension of this system to 
meet the current, pressing need. Under 
social security, health insurance for the 
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aged would be nationwide and self-financed. 
It is a prepaid plan whereby persons during 
their working years would contribute to pay- 
ment of their health care after they reach 
the age of 65, in the same manner as they 
are contributing toward their social security 
retirement checks. 

5. What are the health benefits provided 
by this program? 

a. Payment of all hospital care costs up 
to 90 days for a single illness (except for a 
$10-a-day deductible for the first 9 days). 

b. Payment of up to 180 days of nursing 
home care, 

c. Payment for home health care for 240 
visits per year for intermittent services from 
a registered nurse, a practical nurse or thera- 

ist. 

d. Paymént of all costs above the first $20 
for diagnostic services at a hospital out- 
patient clinic. 


Presentation of Plaques and Silver Cups 
to Gov. Albertis S. Harrison, Jr., and 
Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
address delivered in the Jefferson Hotel 
at Richmond, Va., at the annual meeting 
of the Virginia State bar on Saturday, 
May 19, 1962, by Mr. Samuel H. Williams, 
a distinguished member of the Virginia 
bar, and its first president, who resides in 
Lynchburg, Va. The address was deliv- 
ered on the occasion of the presentation 
to Gov. Albertis S. Harrison, Jr., and 
tour of his predecessors, of replicas of 
the cups devised by Chancellor George 
Wythe, the famous law teacher of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, to his pupil, 
Thomas Jefferson. é 

On the same occasion, former Gov. 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., representing 
Governor Harrison and the other for- 
mer Governors who are members of the 
Virginia State Bar, accepted the gifts. 
Mr. Darden delivered a very able address 
which is also included in the Appendix. 
Mr. Darden was formerly a Member of 
the House of Representatives from Vir- 
ginia’s Second Congressional District 
and resigned from membership in this 
body in the early part of 1941 in order 
to campaign for the office of Governor 
of Virginia, 

He was elected to that office in 1941 
and served the term as Governor begin- 
ning in January 1942 and ending Janu- 
ary 1946. After the completion of his 
term as Governor, he was chosen presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia, where 
he served with great distinction until his 
recent retirement. 

The addresses of Mr. Williams and 
Mr, Darden were as follows: 

SPEECH BY Mr, SAMUEL H. WILLIAMS 

Mr. President, your excellency, Gov. Alber- 
tis S. Harrison, your excellencies ex-Gover- 
nors Darden, Tuck, Battle, and Almond; your 
excellencies the future Governors of Virginia; 
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other members of the Virginia State Bar, and 
guests, the program now before us is one of 
recognition and appreciation, of five of our 
members, who, in their splendid civic contri- 
bution made as Governors of Virginia have 
reflected great credit upon our profession 
and our organization. While the presence of 
one Governor and four ex-Governors at the 
same time is an impressive fact, it is equally 
important to us that these five gentlemen 
are all lawyers and members of this organi- 
zation. An appreciation of this fact raises 
at once the question whether their training 
in the law has what the profession would 
term “casual connection” with their common 
achievement or is merely a coincidence, 

In an effort to answer this and other inter- 
esting questions, I have delved lightly into 
the history of our Governors, concentrating 
on the 24 occupying that high office since 
Virginia was readmitted to the Union in 
1870. This investigation persuades me that 
while we now felicitate our present Gover- 
nor and four of his six living predecessors, it 
is quite likely that I am now addressing an 
equal number of the future Governors of Vir- 
ginia. For the fact is that of the 24 Gover- 
nors serving in the period mentioned, 19 
have been lawyers, perhaps of varying de- 
grees of serious pursult, but qualified as such 
by education and practice. Of the five who 
were not lawyers, Governor Cameron was a 
newspaper editor; Gov. Fitzhugh Lee was a 
professional soldier; Gov. Hoge Tyler, a farm- 
er; Gov, Harry Byrd, an orchardist; and Gov- 
ernor Stanley, an industrialist. It, therefore, 
seems that the probabilities are strongly in 
favor of the aspirant who is a member of the 
legal profession. 

You might also find it interesting to know 
something of the civic and political activi- 
ties of the 24 prior to their election as Goy- 
ernor, The first eight Governors beginning 
with 1870 and continuing to 1902 all had 
records as soldiers, the first, Governor Walk- 
er, as a Yankee soldier, appointed as Goy- 
ernor of the commanding general of Military- 
tary District No, 1, as Virginia was then 
designated. The next seven were Confed- 
erate soldiers. Governor Kemper was a 
brigadier general, Gov. Fitzhugh Lee, a West 
Point graduate, was a major general, Gover- 
nors Holliday, McKenny and O’Ferrall were 
colonels and Governor Cameron was a cap- 
tain. Governor Tyler enlisted in the Con- 
federate Army at the age of 16 and served as 
a private throughout the entire war. This 
regime ended with Governor Tyler who con- 
cluded his administration in 1902. It is to be 
noted, however, that of the eight mentioned 
five were lawyers. 

Service in public office as a qualification 
for the chief executive, apparently played 
no great part during the Confederate period, 
such as it did in later years, each apparently 
being elected on his Confederate record. It 
is to be noted however, that of the 16 Gover- 
nors beginning in 1902, 7 had seen service 
in the State senate, 4 as members of the 
house of delegates, and 1 as speaker of the 
house. Seven of the number had served in 
Congress, four had been attorney general 
and two had been commonwealth's attorney 
for their respective jurisdictions. Two of 
the number had been Lieutenant Governor, 
one had been a member of the corporation 
commission, one served as U.S. at- 
torney and one had served as a corpora- 
tion court judge. And while, as I have 
stated, membership in the legislative office 
did not seem as prominent a qualification 
for the first 30 years, the 20th century has 
put Increasing importance upon this as a 
qualification. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that in no better way can the aspiring 
candidate for the governorship be educated 
in the workings of the State, financial and 
otherwise, than by being a member of the 
Virginia senate or the house of delegates, 
for one or more terms. 
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You will be interested to know the age at 
which the several Governors have 
that high office. The average age is 52 years- 
The youngest of the group was the 
Governor Walker, who assumed the office, as 
I have stated, by appointment of the com 
manding general of Military District No. 1 
Governor Walker was then 37 years of age. 
However, he was but 2 years younger 
our Senator Brrp who was elected to the 
office at the age of 39. The oldest incumbent 
was Governor Mann, who came into office at 
the age of 67 and survived the office by 15 
years. 

I believe that the earnest practice of the 
profession will give the practitioner and 
especially the political aspirant the 
valuable of all attributes, the ability to 
along with people. And this, I think, comes 
about In several ways. In the lawyer's zesl 
for his client, he wants a full exploration 
into the facts, especially what op 
counsel knows. Thus he attains the first at 
tribute and becomes a good listener. From 
being constantly met by views opposing his 
own he learns by painful experience that the 
other fellow is not necessarily an idiot or & 
knave, simply because he differs in his views 
and he finally learns the futility of anger 
and feeling in his discussion on the merits: 
Thus he attains the second attribute, he can 
disagree without being disagreeable. 
these attributes are summed up in the one 
word “toleration,” for the other man and 
his views. These are genuine attainment 
by no means innate, begotten of the neces- 
sity for success in practice which req 
that the lawyer attain them in a way and to 
a degree that a layman cannot appreciate 
These lessons our distinguished member 
have fully learned, of getting along with 
people, and thus demonstrating their capa" 
city for leadership. 

Today, we do honor to you, five of our dis- 
tinguished members, distinguished by your 
contribution to the civic welfare of 
State. In your spirit of consecrated public 
service, the entire profession is credited wi 
your display of leadership and your observa- 
tion of the scriptural injunction that he 
who would be greatest among you shall 
servant of them all. Your display of cour 
age and integrity in high office goes far in 
bringing the public to realize that the ! 
profession recognizes and observes a*highet 
standard of ethical conduct and a more Te- 
fined sense of ethical responsibility in the 
relations between man and a man than the 
layman appreciates. It 1s my conclusion 
that the lawyer, trained in the ethics of 21 
profession, has a higher standard of ethics 
conduct and a keener appreciation of ethic 
responsibility because he is a lawyer, an 
not, as the public too frequently thinks, in 
spite of his being a lawyer. 

And so today the bar expresses its ap- 
preciation of your contribution generally, to 
the public welfare, and more particuiarl! 
your contribution to the dignity and estee™ 
of our profession and our organization. Our 
expression takes the form of a simple state- 
ment which commemorates the occasion an 
reading thus: 

“Virginia State bar has this day paid ft- 
ting tribute to its five members occup 
the high office of Governor of Virginia: COl- 
gate Whitehead Darden, Jr., 1942-46; WY- 
liam Munford Tuck, 1946-50; John Ste 
Battle, 1950-54; James Lindsey Almond. 
Jr., 1958-62; Albertis Sydney Harrison, JT 
1962, by presenting to each six silver cups 
replicas of the George Wythe-Thomas Jeffer- 
son cups of 1806, engraved with the recipi- 
ent's Initials and dates of service.” 

“George Wythe, teacher of law at Willia® 
and Mary College, by his will gave to Th 
Jefferson, his friend and former pupli, ake 
large silver beakers. These ex-Presiden 
Jefferson had recast into eight smaller silver 
cups, four engraved “GW to TJ” and four 
TF.“ Two of these cups are now at Monti- 
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Cello, and with the approyal of the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation duplicates 
âre used for the present occasion. 

These cups are formally presented by the 
Virginia State bar to those members of the 
Profession and of the bar, occupying the 

of chief executive of the common- 
Wealth, who, as attorney and public servant, 
typify the highest ideals and ethics of an 
morable profession. 
ted at the annual meeting at Rich- 
Mond, Va., May 19, 1962. 
“R. E. BOOKER, 
“Secretary. 
E. GRIFFITH Dopson, Jr., 
“President.” 


SPrecH py Former Gov. CoLGATE W. DARDEN 


Mr. President, Your Excellency Governor 
n, ladies and gentlemen, the flatter- 
ing references in Mr. Williams’ interesting 
and scholarly paper mean more to us than 
as audience realizes. Nothing is so sooth- 
E to the ears of an old politician, or a young 
rg for that matter, as a few kind words. 
hae of no consequence that they may not 
deserved. The rule in such cases is to ac- 
dept them as gospel, This we do and I here 
record our gratefulness. 
At the outset I wish to commend this or- 
i tion for undertaking the task to which 
t has set its hand, a task assigned it by the 
mwealth. It has been many years 
I have been engaged in the active prac- 
tice of the law. But one does not have to be 
an active practitioner to understand the vital 
relationship that exists between the legal 
Trevession and the business and commercial 
e of a community. 
orderly functioning of this important 
p is of such consequence to so many that 
the general assembly has seen fit to place 
zateguards around the profession to the end 
82 the practice of the law may be restricted 
a who haye met exacting standards in 
P themselyes for practice and who are 
dicated to the maintenance of these stand- 
it It is well that this has been done and 
is is especially fitting that the Virginia bar 
charged with seeing that the requirements 
Of the Commonwealth are met. It is time 
, it is expensive but it is well worth 


These beautiful cups, striking in their 
. Simplicity. and related as they are to Vir- 
a great age, an age that does not suffer 
comparison with any period of like dura- 
tion in man's long pilgrimage toward lib- 
€rty under law, will be treasured by us as 
long as we live. Moreover, they will be en- 
‘uring reminders of our obligation as mem- 
bers of the Virginia bar. But even dearer 
to us are the sentiments which have prompt- 
ed you. These are a part of our lives now 
and they will sustain and encourage us as 
We go about our daily tasks. Also this lovely 
mets Will remind us of the long and warm 
Tiendship which existed between two of 
most distinguished jurists, and of 
the epic part which they played in shaping 
institutions under which we live. We 
dre most grateful. We shall remember al- 
Ways your thoughtfulness and your gen- 
erosity. 
It is not easy to relate the world of today to 
t of Chancellor Wythe and Mr. Jefferson, 
Bo Complex has become the organization and 
e functioning of modern society. Yet 
One priceless possession we share. Through 
their times and ours runs a thread of para- 
its t concern for the individual. It finds 
way back through many centuries to the 
the boisterous and turbulent city states of 
ancient Greece that failed in their efforts 


at self-government because they were never 


able to strike a balance between liberty and 
Order, 


s Athens embraced liberty and spurned dis- 
noone: It perished. It left an incredibly 
ao heritage of freedom for the Individual; 

left also a solemn and an instructive warn- 
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ing. That those who seek to govern them- 
selves must achieve self-discipline if they 
are to succeed is the warning left us. In 
government as in life, self-discipline means 
self-restraint and self-denial. It is a simple 
rule but one which free governments like 
free individuals find extremely difficult to 
observe. And yet without this fundamental 
virtue popular or representative government 
will not work. 

We may by constitutions place limits to 
the powers of those in authority. And 
thereby, if fortunate, we may curb the soar- 
ing ambition of those who plan to exploit 
while professing to serve. But we must ac- 
complish more than this if our political in- 
stitutions are to function effectively. 

Deeply in the minds and hearts of the 
people themselves, in whom rests ultimate 
power, must be planted the fact that self- 
restraint on the part of majorities is as nec- 
essary, probably more necessary, in the func- 
tioning of our system of Government as the 
limitations placed on those who act as our 
representatives. They must understand that 
reckless and undisciplined majorities can 
be as ruthless, as irresponsible and as op- 
pressive as the most arbitrary and fickle 
despot. 

So far as I know there is no way whereby 
this can be done saye by the widest possible 
diffusion of knowledge. Those who attempt 
to govern themselves must be schooled over 
and over again in the difficulties which at- 
tend self-government, for each generation 
must learn this lesson anew. They must be 
taught, and certainly they can be taught, 
that while the benefits to be gained under 
such a system are very great, the responsi- 
bilities resting upon the individual are very 
great too. 

If we are able to bring the people to a 
comprehension of this simple but funda- 
mental principle we need have no fear of 
the future. If we are not able to do this, 
before us, I fear, lies measureless woe. 

There are always opportunities for lead- 
ership on the part of the legal profession. 
There is always need of their wisdom and 
experience. While the need may be some- 
what less apparent now than when Chan- 
cellor Wythe and Mr. Jefferson were working 
closely together, it is here none the less. 

We are presently engaged in attempting 
to adjust our machinery of government to 
the startling changes that are taking place 
throughout the country, and especially in 
the Southern States, as a result of industrial- 
ization. It is no easy task. Old customs 
and old habits yield slowly to change. And 
in almost all instances more time than is 
available is needed. However, no amount of 
time will be sufficient unless we plan wisely, 
and therein lies the present need. 

Those of us who believe a well defined 
and a faithfully maintained separation of 
State and Federal authority and responsibil- 
ity most likely to produce for our people 
the widest area of individual liberty, the 
greatest happiness and the highest stand- 
ard of living would do well, I think, to give 
more careful thought to the profound 
changes being wrought in our political, 
social and economic institutions by the very 
rapid advances being made in technology 
and the sciences. 

These advances, breathtaking in magni- 
tude, are causing many changes in our lives. 
And these changes are producing political 
problems of the first order. In agriculture, 
commerce and industry, in transportation 
and communications we are feeling their 
impact. The use of laborsaving machinery 
is effecting a social revolution with us. Its 
influence is being felt in the home as well 
as in the factory. 

Not only is our population increasing rap- 
idly, but our mode of living is changing as 
well. We are an industrial nation 
and our people are living in cities and towns 
rather than on the farm. About 12 percent 
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of our people now produce: more food and 
fibers than we can consume. This situa- 
tion is bringing about far reaching changes 
in the relationship between the people and 
their government. Many more demands 
upon government are being made now than 
in the past. They will increase. While 
some are lacking in merit many are quite 
reasonable and must be met. 

The fateful decision confronting us is how 
these emerging obligations are to be dis- 
charged. What ts the responsibility of the 
several States? What is that belonging to 
the Federal Establishment? What may the 
two acting together do to accomplish the 
best results? The wise resolution of these 
thorny and enormously complicated ques- 
tions is as important to our future as any 
decision we have been called upon to make 
in our history. 

The States are certainly better situated 
than is the Federal Government for the 
management of these problems. There are 
many reasons why this is true. In the first 
place such an arrangement is more con- 
genial to the Federal system which obtains 
with us. Next, and important it is, too, is 
the fact that State control gives a flexibility 
which a country such as ours requires be- 
cause of its vastness and the great differ- 
ences in climate, living conditions, customs 
and habits which are found in it. And, too, 
such a plan gives recognition to a political 
principle which centuries of experience tend 
to reinforce; namely, that the closer govern- 
ment is to the governed the more responsive 
it is and the less likely it is to be impaired 
by waste and corruption. 

However, two things are necessary for the 
effective funetioning of the States. They 
must be willing to discharge the obligations 
arising out of the changes now taking place 
and they must be financially able to do so. 
A few words will serve to point up what I 
have in mind. 

It sometimes happens that those who pro- 
test most loudly action by the Federal Goy- 
ernment have by their own actions brought 
about the situation of which they complain. 
An example is the present controversy aris- 
ing out of the refusal of States in widely 
separated parts of the union to give fair 
representation to their people, notwithstand- 
ing being enjoined to do so by their own 
constitutions. Urban areas have been dis- 
criminated against in an indefensible man- 
ner. However, tt most often happens that 
difficulties arise not out of a lack of willing- 
ness on the part of the States, but out of a 
lack of financial ability. To this subject 
a national commission directed its atten- 
tion several years ago. Other studies have 
also been made. However, the subject is 
one which urgently requires attention by 
the States themselves if they are not to 
suffer seriously. 

The effect of the 16th amendment, the 
income tax amendment, is little understood 
in this connection. Mind you I did not say 
little felt. While we are constantly, re- 
minded of the Federal income tax, because 
of the pain it gives us, I doubt we realize 
how far-reaching are its effects upon the 
relationship between the States and the Fed- 
eral Establishment. 

As matters now stand the amendment is 
more likely to place the States tn thrall- 
dom to the Federal Government than ls any 
other provision of the Federal Constitution, 
Unless some way can be found to correct 
the financial imbalance which exists be- 
tween the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment as a result of the present Federal tax 
structure, there is no reason to belleve we 
can stop the drift now underway toward 
a great national state. 

It is futile to talk of States rights and the 
responsibilities which attend them unless 
the means can be found to meet these obli- 
gations. One by one the great public serv- 
ices are falling to the Federal Government 
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because it is there that the funds are being 
found. The States, if they are to be other 
than administrative units of a great cen- 
tral power system, must check this. 

It is no reflection upon the good faith of 
those in the Federal Establishment who 
have voiced their concern about the plight 
of the States to suggest the situation will 
not be corrected unless the States themselves 
are prepared to press for relief, vigorously 
and tirelessly. Experience does not lead us 
to believe that large departments of govern- 
ment are apt to relinguish voluntarily the 
awesome power that comes to them as a 
result of controlling enormous expenditures. 
Nor is the Congress likely to be partial to 
such a plan until the people are convinced 
of its worth, 

The States have it well within their power 
to effect their own salvation. A part of the 
time now spent, hat in hand, as petitioners 
before the Federal Government seeking fa- 
vors paid from funds arising out of the labor 
of their own citizens would secure for them 
a restoration of their proud independence. 

No group is better qualified both by edu- 
cation and experience to come to grips with 
this problem than are the members of the 
legal profession. A timely resolution of it 
will preserve for us the excellent political 
system of divided powers which is our in- 
heritance—a priceless legacy left us by the 
brilliant group to which Chancellor Wythe 
and Mr. Jefferson belonged. 

Again, Mr. President, let me for our group 
thank you and the members of the Virginia 
Bar for your great kindness and for these 
lovely gifts. 


President May Have Tipped His Hand 
as to Actual Goal in Pushing Medi- 
care Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the big 
show staged by the President last Sun- 
day in an attempt to sell his medical aid 
program may have served a useful pur- 
pose in that we now know exactly the 
goal he has in mind for medical care in 
this country. The following editorial 
from the May 22, 1962, issue of the 
Washington Evening Star makes apt 
comment on what the President actually 
said at Madison Square Garden. Couple 
the President’s remark that “We are 
now talking about doing what the 
British did 30 years ago,” with Walter 
Reuther’s comment to his union conven- 
tion last week and we begin to see that 
despite all the doubletalk by the propo- 
nents of the King-Anderson bill the real 
goal is Federal control over all medicine. 

Reuther told his union: 

Obviously, it is a matter of commonsense 
that those who share my point of view that 
the present proposal—the King-Anderson 
bill—is not adequate in certain areas, would 
want to continue their efforts to get amend- 
ments in the future to make it more ade- 
quate. Nothing is static. Nothing is fixed. 
Therefore, if we could get the principle es- 
tablished we want established, we want to 
build on that principle, just as we built on 
the [original] social security principle. 
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There you have it in the President's 
words and in the words of one of the 
chief proponents of the President’s pro- 
posal—it is only a foot-in-the-door 
measure upon which to extend Federal 
control and direction into the entire 
practice of medicine. 

The editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star follows: 

Two ASPIRIN, PLEASE 

We confess to a slight headache after wad- 
ing through the thousands of words, pro and 
con, which this past weekend churned up in 
the fight over what the headilne writers are 
calling “medicare.” It is Just possible, how- 
ever, that the debate also produced a small 
ray of enlightenment,” 

The administration, aided by the National 
Council of Senior Citizens, put on quite a 
show Sunday—33 whoop-it-up rallies around 
the country, with President Kennedy in the 
star performer's role at Madison Square Gar- 
den. Some 20,000 people were there to hear 
him. On Monday, the American Medical As- 
sociation struck back—also in Madison 
Square Garden, for a $6,000 rental fee. But 
no one was there except the AMA television 
speakers, and the purpose, we gather, was a 
ham-it-up effort to demonstrate to TV 
watchers what a lonely, uphill battle the 
AMA is waging against the all-out effort of 
the Kennedy administration to saddle this 
country with “socialized medicine.” 

The Kennedy administration is pushing 
mightily for the King-Anderson bill, which 
would finance hospital and some other types 
of care for the aged through the social secu- 
rity system. This is not “socialized medi- 
cine.” and we think most doctors know it. 
The question is whether it is a first step 
toward "socialized medicine.” It may be. 

Dr. Edward R. Annis, speaking for the 
AMA, said physicians are fighting the King- 
Anderson bill because it would be a step to- 
ward “England’s nationalized medica] pro- 
gram.” Is this true? 

Well, let's take a look at the President's 
rambling (he did not have a prepared text) 
remarks. What they do in England, Mr. Ken- 
nedy said, is “entirely different” from what 
he wants to do, In England, he continued, 
all medical costs for all people, from the 
time they are born until they die, are in- 
cluded in a government program. “But what 
we are talking about is entirely different.” 

How different? “The fact of the matter 
is,” Mr. Kennedy went on, “that what we 
are now talking about doing, most of the 
countries of Europe did years ago. The Brit- 
ish did it 30 years ago.“ Really? If this is 
so, and if we take our first step now, where 
will we be in 30 years? Where the British 
are now? Maybe the AMA diagnosis of the 
King-Anderson bill is not so wrong after all. 


Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Guate- 
mala, our ally to the south, is presently 
facing a grave crisis. Its elected Presi- 
dent, Miguel Ydigoras, whose term runs 
until 1964, although facing great odds, 
has thus far weathered all storms and 
has succeeded in warding off leftist 
forces joined at times by extreme right- 
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ists’ efforts to depose him. He needs our 
moral and economic help. He brings to 
bear upon his office determination to 
fend off communism. His task is made 
all the more burdensome by Fidel Castro 
who, from Cuba, seeks to create as much 
unrest in Guatemala as possible. 

The bearded and despicable Cuban 
Communist dictator sends his aids and 
infiltrators into Guatemala. He seeks 
revenge. He has not forgotten that the 
President of Guatemala is not only @ 
good friend of the United States but 
made his country available for the train- 
ing of Cuban rebels prior to their un- 
fortunately unsuccessful inyasion of 
Cuba last year. 

The Fidel Castro movement in Guate- 
mala tries to cash in on the popular 
clamor of youth for a higher standard 
of living and for better social justice. 
Cleverly organized riots of confused stu- 
dents were staged in Guatemala City 
and certain misguided professional men 
joined the forces of disorder against the 
President. In myopic fashion, they op- 
posed the new tax bill advanced bY 
President Ydigoras to defray the eX- 
penses of a higher living standard 
more social reforms. These taxes were 
proposed in pursuance of the principles 
of the American Alliance for Progress- 
They involve direct income taxes, includ- 
ing lawyers, doctors, architects and 5° 
forth, who resent such exactions for the 
nation’s good. Most of these profes- 
sional men have heretofore, regardless 
of amount of income, paid a toll of but 
$4 annually as individual income tax. 

It is highly significant that one of the 
leaders of the leftist Revolutionary 
Party, the former President, Juan Jose 
Arevalo, who plans to run for election 
in 1964, has forbidden his supporters to 
join the attack on the duly elected Pres- 
ident Ydigoras declaring that Commu- 
nist elements have taken a prominent 
role in those attacks. The Catholic 
Church, which had suffered so much 
under the Communist inspired Arbenž 
regime, came out with a pastoral letter 
in support of the constitutional govern- 
ment warning of the dangers of com- 
munism which are behind the attacks 
against the President. 

It is charged that President YdigoraS 
easily gets excited, has a low boiling 
point. Many of us are so endowed. 
that so serious? I, too, get righteously 
angry in face of unfair frustration and 
difficulties. That is hardly a reason tO 
oust him. 

This is his main difficulty; the higher 
middle classes and upper classes gen- 
erally are against his reforms, prompted, 
as they are, by the Alliance for Progress. 

Happily, his opponent, Arevalo, spoke 
out in opposition to use of any force or 
violent overthrow of the government 
and desires to win from Ydigoras the 
Presidency of Guatemala in a fair elec- 
tion. He desires office through ballots, 
not bullets. - 

Some in government complain that 
the government of President Ydigoras 
has not endowed his country with enough 
social benefits. They admit he has gone 
far, but not far enough. The facts in- 
dicate that more schools have been built. 
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More land has been redistributed among 
smali farmers during the 4 years of 
President Ydigoras’ regime than in any 
time in the history of Guatamala. Mod- 
ern labor laws have been introduced and 
the social security system has been im- 
Proved. It has not progressed far 
enough, gut given a comparatively short 
time more, it shall be adequate. 

The standard of living of the large 

population, representing about 54 
Percent of the entire population has been 
Measurably heightened. There has been 
an introduction and increase, to a great 
extent, of the model rural extension 
Service. This is no small achievement 
among an illiterate Indian population, 
Of whom 40 percent do not speak even 
Spanish. Many still speak in native 
Indian tribal language, unintelligible to 
all but neighboring tribes. 

Economic difficulties are exacerbated 
by Guatemala’s single crop—coffee—70 
Percent of all products grown is coffee. 

There are inadequacies, shortcomings, 

culties, inequalities—but it is un- 
realistic to visit all the sins of the coun- 
try upon one man—President Ydegoras. 

e solution takes time. At least the 

sident desires solution and is doing 
all and sundry to remove these evils and 
his country into some semblance 

of economic and political security. 

I herewith submit some interesting 
facts, furnished me by the Embassy of 
Guatemala and which clearly indicate 
Breat progress: 

School construction: 307 schools with a 

of 1,450 classrooms have been built in 

administration, which is more than the 
Slassrooms built during the past 50 years and 
the cost per classroom is less than one-third 
Of the cost of the previous ones built. 

Housing construction: 3,210 houses have 

n buit and distributed among low-in- 
dome families at a per unit cost of $2,738, 

uding land, urbanization, and overhead 
trative costs. The living area is of 
800 Square feet and consists of 3 bedrooms, 
ving-dining room, kitchen, and bathroom. 
babe dd settlement; 26,000 parcels of land 
ave been distributed (there is no problem 
tsoever in the land-distribution as the 
ernment has big holdings of It; the 
Problem lies in the economic side as there 
not enough funds to start the recipient 
in the building of their homes, 

schools, hospitals, and supervised-credit). 

New laws in effect: (a) Rent law: which 

the low-income people from paying 
excessive rent, fixed at no more than 6 per- 
dent of the value of the property per month; 
(b) labor law: this law protects the workers 

their respective jobs and to be fired with- 
Sut proven justification and which also en- 
litles the worker to claim 1 month of salary 
S each year worked in the same firm, The 
*presentatives of the syndicates cannot be 
fired; (c) FHA law: is In operation since the 
Nning of 1953. 

List of projects of law submitted for ap- 
8 to the National Congress of Guate- 

ies 


1. New agrarian reform law. 

2. Penal code project. 

3. Guarantee investment. 

4. Law creating the free port of Matias de 
Galver, 

5. Civil service law. 

8. Labor benefit’s bank. 
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7. Project ot iaw concerning unproductive 
lands. 

8. Project of law on family patrimonies 
and parceling of land. 

9. Project of law creating the Nationai In- 
stitute of Agrarian Transformation. 

10. Project of law concerning agrarian de- 
velopment zones, 

11. Income tax law (approved in its third 
reading at Congress). 

12. Project of law on territorial tax. 

13. Project of law creating the Housing In- 
stitute. 

Potable water program: 110,000 persons 
have benefited with the introduction of 
potable water to small villages (this does 
not cover the capitals of the Departments 
(States)) 

Malaria eradication program: Great ad- 
vances have been made in this respect and 
we can show that in 1958 we had 37 per- 
cent of positive cases while in 1962 we only 
have less than 1 percent of positive cases. 

It can be said that Guatemala is one of 
the few countries in Latin America which 
has been striving to give its people the 
needed social and economic reforms. It is 
also trying very hard to obtain loans from 
different institutions in the United States 
to carry out those programs. It is hoped 
that the loans will be granted, especially 
those that fall under the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program, in-order to expedite the re- 
forms so badly needed and deserved by the 
Guatemalan people. 


Much has been written about Guate- 
mala's agriculture: Glenn Hopper in the 
Fort Lauderdale News last February 4, 
wrote about her new agrarian reform 
saying: 

Guatemala, under the able leadership of 
President Ydigoras Fuentes, is dramatically 
demonstrating to the rest of Latin America 
what can be accomplished in the field of 
ugrarian reform ünder a democratic form 
of government and in a free society. A 
report from that Central American nation 
tells of a recent ceremony in which titles to 
208 homesteads, carved out of one of the 
Government's plantations, were distributed 
to landless farmers. This brings to 22,090 
the number of land parcels distributed un- 
der the Government's agrarian reform and 
land-resettlement program, a plan which is 
rapidly swelling the ranks of independent 
small farmers throughout the country, In 
addition to the property, the landowners are 
entitled to receive supervised credit with 
which to work their farms. The Guatemalan 
agrarian reform is a pleasant contrast to 
Fidel Castro’s haphazard and mercenary land 
distribution program—one which has vio- 
lated individual rights, sneered at free en- 
terprise, and disrupted the whole economy 
of Cuba. 


Guatemala, upon the above showing, 
has obtained a loan, under the Alliance 
for Progress from the International De- 
velopment Bank, of $342 million. This 
loan was granted about 3 months ago. 

I believe this loan will be productive 


not only of economic gains but of good 


will between the United States and 
Guatemala. 

We should continue our support of the 
present Government of Guatemala—a 
Government that desires to forge ahead, 
that wants to remain democratic, and 
that seeks to check the spread of com- 
munism in Latin America. 
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A Young Oklahoman Salutes America’s 
Temple of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, all 
Oklahomans are proud today of a lovely 
young lady from Muskogee who has just 
won national honors in the annual ora- 
torical contest sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Miss Pat Turner, the second girl in the 
contest's history to win first place in the 
Legion’s highly competitive, nationwide 
series of speech tournaments, has indeed 
given both her State and the American 
Legion genuine cause for pride. 

Her original oration, “The Constitu- 
tion—Temple of Liberty,” is a well-rea- 
soned and eloquent appeal to all Ameri- 
cans to do their part in making our Con- 
stitution, and our liberty, live. 

Because of its timeliness and its elo- 
quence, Miss Turner’s speech is sub- 
mitted at this time for the Recor, with 
the earnest hope that it will be read by 
millions. 

The speech follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION: TEMPLE OF LIBERTY 

(By Pat Turner) 

Once there was a wise old hermit who lived 
in the hills of West Virginia. He was well 
known throughout the area for his philo- 
sophical insight and profound knowledge. 
One day some boys from a neighboring vil- 
lage decided to play a trick on the hermit 
to test his wisdom. They caught a bird and 
proceeded to the hermit's cave. One of the 
boys cupped the bird In his hands and called 
to the hermit, “Say, old man, what is it I 
have in my hands?” Hearing the chirping 
noise, the hermit said it was a bird. Les. 
but is it dead or alive?” asked the boy. If 
the hermit said the bird was alive, the boy 
would crush it in his hands. If the hermit 
said the bird was dead, the boy would open 
his hands and let the bird fiy free. The 
hermit thought a moment and then replied. 
“It is what you make it.” 

As Washington had written to Lafayette, 
“We now have our freedom, but what are we 
going to make of it? Any weakness in the 
Union may ultimately break the band which 
holds us together.” 

For a long time the wise members of the 
Continental Congress had known the truth 
of the immortal words of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, We must all hang together, or assuredly 
we shall hang separately.” We were suffer- 
ing from “too little government.” There was 
no central Government to deal with the prob- 
lems of the new country. Finally, after long 
months of deliberation, our Constitution, 
our temple of liberty, was fashioned. 

Thirty-nine gentlemen in silk stockings, 
knee breeches, and ruffied shirts signed the 
document. One by one, they penned a docu- 
ment to guarantee all the virtues sought by 
our forefathers—union, justice, tranquillity, 
safety, welfare, and liberty. 

And as they signed, Franklin turned to a 
friend and pointed to the sun pictured on 
the back of the chair which had been oc- 
cupied by the president of the convention. 
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He said, “I have often in the course of the 
session looked at that sun behind the presi- 
dent without being able to tell whether it 
was rising or setting. But now at length I 
have the happiness to know that it is a ris- 
ing and not a setting sun.” 

“We the people’—we'll never know in 
whose brain the idea originated, but we do 
know that it sounds the heartbeat of the 
framers of the Constitution. It is the voice 
of the people, giving expression to their 
soul's desire—a desire to unite the spirits 
and hearts of the people “under one roof,” in 
an indestructible union, making our liberty 
forever secure. 

In those simple yet powerful words the 
preamble comes alive with the strong verbs 
“form, establish, insure, provide, promote, 
secure, and ordain.” 

“Will it work?“ This was the question 
Franklin asked himself and others of the 
convention. “It works.” That is the answer 
175 years later. It will continue to work as 
long as we the people“ govern our own coun- 
try of America. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, "The common- 
sense of the common people is the greatest 
and soundest force on earth.” The Found- 
ing Fathers of the Constitution had that 
commonsense and forethought when they 
devised an idea of government so solidly 
rooted it could grow in power and vision. 
Its flexibility and adaptability to the require- 
ments of progress have served our every need. 
It has stood the test of time, war, and de- 
pression. Of the people, by the people, for 
the people, it has preserved, protected, and 
defended the rights of each and every one. 

Yet we take too much for granted this 
wonderful document of democracy. We 
naturally think that to which we are accus- 
tomed is obvious and needs no justification. 
We forget the long and painful struggle to 
achieve our constitutional government. One 
from which other countries have drawn those 
elements which could best be adapted to 
their needs, and now, together with America, 
are trying to find the way to merge the 
pattern for a lasting peace.* 

It has often been said that a man is as tall 
as heaven when he is free, when he realizes 
the dignity of his own soul. Yet we often 
think of freedom as heritage, and sometimes 
acquire a complacent attitude toward our 
wealth of liberty. 

When our country was still a line of Eng- 
lish colonies along the Atlantic coast, the 
story is told of a farmer living in New York 
who tried to tell the people of his native 
France what life In America was like. 

He described the beauty and richness of 
the land, and the thrilling sight of men and 
women coming from every country In Europe 
to be forged together into a new nation. But 
he talked mostly about freedom. Nothing 
seemed to amaze him so much as how free a 
man could be in the New World. 

In America, he said, a man is free to work 
for himself and keep what he earns; he is 
free from hunger and servitude and abase- 
ment; he is free to go to the church he 
prefers. 

The farmer was so afraid his friends in 
Europe could not comprehend this kind of 
freedom that he repeated it over and over.? 


In his book, “This American People,” 


Bloom. Sol, “The Story of the Constitu- 
tion,” p. 181. 

Tou and Your U.S.A. series, “The Consti- 
tution.” (Office of Armed Forces Informa- 
tion and Education, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C.) 

Jean de Crevecoeur, “Letters from an 
American Farmer,” quoted by Revey Belle 
Inglis in "Adventures in American Litera- 
ture.” (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1949), p. 777. 
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Gerald W. Johnson says: “What we need is 
not the flatterer who tells the American 
citizen what a wonderful fellow he is and 
what a glorious thing it is to be an Ameri- 
can. What we need is a challenger who will 
tell him what a difficult and dangerous thing 


it is to be an American. For the American 


doctrine, our Constitution, was devised by 
brave men, for braye men.” 

Next to the Bible, it is the most precious 
expression of the human soul, every word 
offering solace and security, every word a 
symbol of safety in our life, liberty, and pur- 


suit of happiness, All of its parts are links 


that bind the people together in an un- 
breakable chain, a chain so beautifully 
formed that one is reminded of the mysti- 
cal golden chain which the poet saw bind- 
ing the earth to God's footstool.‘ 

As William E. Gladstone so simply put it, 
“It is the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man.” 

To the framers, the Constitution was a 
new Declaration of Independence, a decla- 
ration that the hard-won liberty should not 
perish, but should be made perpetual by 
pooling the resources and energies in a firm 
union. To this end may we constantly give 
thought and pledge “our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor“ to that goal, that we 
might be worthy of those who did so much 
for us. 

In New York Harbor stands a symbol of 
the liberty and brotherhood which the cit- 
izens of a country enjoy under a free form 
of government. The right hand holds a great 
torch high in the air, while the left hand 
grasps a tablet bearing the date of the 
Declaration of Independence. A broken 
chain at her feet symbolizes the bonds 
which claim a people struggling for their 
freedom. At night the torch in the right 
hand gleams with light, a symbol of liberty 
shedding light upon the world.* 

May we ever life our eyes to that soaring 
dome where freedom stands, “With her 
laurel-crowned helmet and her grounded 
shield,” and have that one dream in our 
hearts, the dream that freedom and justice, 
which is our true heritage, may become 
that of every nation of the world. 

May we always remember the Constitu- 
tion as our most precious gift. A declara- 
tion that liberty and justice shall forever 
reign, for every man, woman, and child, be- 
neath the Stars and Stripes. 

Times does not wear down nor eat away 
its eternal truths. Instead of fading with 
age, the Constitution takes on new splendor. 
War does not overturn our “Temple of 
Liberty,” built by our forefathers, with a 
faith which gave them the strength to plan 
for the ages. With equal faith, may we 
“guard our birthright” and hand it down 
to our posterity as their most precious heir- 
loom—liberty, the immediate jewel of the 
soul.“ e 

As our President once said, “Ask not what 
your country can do for you, but ask what 
you can do for your country.” 

Just as the bird in the cupped hands of 
the boy, it is in the hands of each American 
to let our liberty die or make it live. 

So let us rededicate ourselves with 
humility and pride in that Uberty with 
which we are so richly blessed as: 

“Our star-spangled banner in triumph doth 
wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.“ 


t Bloom, op. cit., p. 181. 

Statue of Liberty,” World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, vol. 10 (Chicago: Field Enterprises, 
Inc., 1950). P. 4400. 

Bloom. op. cit., p. 184. 

Key. Francis Scott, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” 
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Romulo Grieved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the Record an article which 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
of Wednesday, May 16, 1962, including 
a statement by the distinguished friend 
of the American people and the great 
Philippine patriot, the Honorable Car- 
los P. Romulo, former Ambassador 
the Republic of the Philippines to the 
United States and former President of 
the General Assembly of the U.N. 

As one who voted for the payment of 
the war damage claims of the Philippine 
people, I also was saddened that the U.S. 
Congress did not honor the agreed pay- 
ment to the Philippine people, 

The article referred to follows: 
DEFEAT or CLAIMS BrLL—ROMULO GRIEVED 


(The following statement on the House 
defeat of the Philippines war damage claims 
bill comes from Gen, Carlos P. Romulo, 
former Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States. General Romulo is now en route 
home, via Europe, to become president of the 
University of the Philippines.) 


(By Gen. C. P. Romulo) 


Lisson, May 16.—It was with utter dis- 
belief that I received news in Madrid that 
the Philippines war damage claims bill was 
defeated. 

Alter my conference with Chairman How- 
ARD SmitH, Democrat, of V: of the 
House Rules Committee last February 1, 
I thought the last obstacle to passage 
been removed. 

In my farewell speech before the National 
Press Club in Washington, which was made 
the subject of an editorial in the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, I emphasized that the 
$73 million claim of my people was a legit!- 
mate obligation of the United States recog- 
nized by every U.S. President since Harry 
Truman. 

I said then that “Justice delayed is justice 
denied.” 


PUZZLED 


It is dificult for me to understand wbhY 
the bill was put on the calendar for House 
floor action before it was ascertained what 
chance it had of securing the necessary 
majority. It is more difficult still for me to 
see how 201 Members of the House could 
have voted against paying a debt that 18 
owed to the Filipino people. 

As a friend of the United States, I am 
grieved by this unfortunate action of 201 
House Members, because it shows to the 
world that loyalty to democracy and free- 
dom, as upheld by the Philippines in war 
and in peace, is meaningless to some elected 
representatives who help form America’s 
policies. 

PARADOX 

How can the United States convince un- 
committed countries to side with it when 
they see that countries that have cast their 
lot with the American people are not only 
taken for granted but treated with disdain- 

The indignation and resentment among 
my people are to be expected, because theif - 
faith in America’s sense of justice has been 
rudely shocked. 
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It is imperative that corrective action be 
taken by this session of Congress. I ap- 
Peal to all my friends in the United States 
to help right an injustice done by my people. 


Hon. Charles A. Buckley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1962 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to include in the Appendix of the 
corp the remarks of Hon, Robert 
Moses at the dinner of my good friend 
and colleague, Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
held in New York City on May 21, 1962: 
KS OF ROBERT MOSES AT THE DINNER 

TO Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, CHAR- 

MAN OF THE PUSLIC WORKS COMMITTEE OF 

5 OF REPRESENTATIVES, MAY 21, 

The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. will no doubt tell you with greater au- 
thority that CHARLIE BUCKLEY, in case any 
ot you don't know it, is the shrewd, re- 
*Pected, and enormously experienced veteran 

of the House Committee on Pub- 

Mc Works. This committee has jurisdiction 

in the fields of navigation, including bridges 

and dams, flood control, beach erosion, 

Watershed development, roads, tunnels, pub- 

buildings, waterpower, and water pollu- 
tion control. 

Few people today pause to reflect on the 

nse changes which have occurred in 
recent years in the complex relationship be- 
tween the Federal, State, and municipal 
governments, public authorities, and odds 
and ends of special agencies in a new world 
in which our Founding Fathers would find 
mselves bewildered and in most cases 

nt. 

Even Benjamin Franklin, who was a mod- 
ern among the conservative colonials, an in- 
Ventor among philosophers, a simple home- 
Spun, self-educated genius among New 

and transcendentalists and Virginia 
aristocrats, would have been appalled at the 
excursions of our Central Government into 
the domains of the sovereign States and the 
Concerns of town meetings, local home rule, 
and sturdy family independence. 

Back in 1919, I acted as a consultant for 
the National Federation of Federal Employ- 
28 under the leadership of Luther Steward 
n the preparation of standard salary scales. 

re were then about 794,000 on the public 
Payrolis. Today it is approximately 2,400,000. 
t would astonish and dismay as prescient 
and wise a prophet as Poor Richard himself. 

Iam neither an historian nor a sociologist, 

ra moral philosopher. In the realm of 
Politics and government, I am a practical 
Buy who has shed his academic robes, hoods, 
and mortar boards and dates his awakening 

the facts of public life to Governor Smith, 
the Gamaliel at whose feet I learned about 
© motives and methods of political. prog- 
dess. The politicians constantly tell me I 
can afford to be noble because I don't have 
Tun for public office and have an Oster- 

Gor to land on if I am thrown out. The 
Statesmen, on the other hand, say that I am 
15 crude and boorish for the protocol they 

ve by. As a result, I am in no man’s land, 
and like Kipling’s Tomlinson, have no place 

ve or below. It's hell to be a maverick. 
o $ Place C MARIE Buckiry in the Alfred E. 
eth school, It would be futile for us to 
ebate, much less deprecate, the immense 
spreading of the Federal Government into 
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local concerns, The dogmas of the past are 
gone. The conquest of space, the annihils- 
tion of time and distance, new marvels of 
communication—these with increasing pop- 
ulation and leveling taxes have rendered 
academic the questions of the Founding 
Fathers about the need of a national pro- 
gram of public works. It is now only a 
question of the extent and speed of change. 
The Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments no longer function in separate, sealed- 
off, soundproof vacuums. State and other 
lines are crossed in dozens of ways. Equali- 
zation of opportunities and benefits are 
brought about by subsidies, aids, loans, and 
grants. Rights are enforced across the board. 


` The cooperation of public officials in a dozen 


echelons and levels is demanded. At best 
the Federal Government sets standards and 
refrains from dictating details, but govern- 
ment is not always at its best. 

The happy liberals point with pride to 
advances in security, health, education, and 
welfare and to a new world outlook. The 
grim conservatives view these advances with 
alarm and shout hysterically that we are 
establishing a Pool of Bethesda in which 
lurks an octopus who will wrap his tenta- 
cles around free enterprise and squeeze the 
life out of it. As a middle of the roader, I 
do not propose to become the victim of 
anybody's metaphors and I have a sneaking 
idea that this is also the philosophy of 
CHARLIE BUCKLEY. 

In the field of highways, ours being more 
and more a motorized civilization, the Fed- 
eral Government has been forced to take 
the lead because travel is now metropolitan, 
regional, and transcontinental, crosses State 
lines, and demands central direction as well 
as central aid on an enormous scale. Simi- 
larly, other major public works involving 
great rivers and shores, inner and outer 
space, housing, and what not have become 
subjects of recognized and undisputed na- 
tional concern. p 

In such a spreading canvas, the place of 
the Chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives becomes 
more prominent. His ability to reconcile 
the views of urban and country people in 
the four points of the compass, his knowl- 
edge of geography, politics, and human 
motives, his skill as a parliamentarian de- 
termine whether he is a run of the mill 
product of the seniority system or a man of 
distinction in his own right. 

We are told that CHARLIE Buck.ey is both 
a statesman and a politician and that the 
combination is odd and dangerous. The 
world is full of dual purpose machinery and 
human ambivalence. We have as yet found 
no way of making politics work without 
politicians whether they wear slacks, levis, 
sack sults, college blazers, or frock coats. In 
my book, any political leader who helps me 
get my work done and is genuinely con- 
cerned with the good of the people is a good 
politician, and if he is a kindly, tolerant, 
affable, wise, human belng in the process, 
he is definitely a superior player on the team 
of the angels. 

In the age-old battle of acreage against 
people, the urbgn voters are gaining, but 
we have by no means heard the last of the 
argument over the fair representation of 
individuals as against the tyranny of huge 
compact urban majorities. Let us remem- 
ber that the ingenious deal which gave each 
State, regardless of size and population, two 
Senators, continues to be the price of unity 
and that even the Supreme Court cannot 
question or change it, And so it is that 
an urbane urban man like CHARLIE BUCKLEY, 
who is both popular and respected, helps 
to keep the peace in our polyglot civiliza- 
tion. The voice of Fordham is as authorita- 
tive as that of Painted Post, Pearly Gulch, 
Key West, Wichita, and Martha’s Vineyard. 
No President can govern without such men 
in a democracy. 8 
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I am here to testify to the genulne useful- 
ness of CHARLIE BUCKLEY, his kindness and 
courtesy, his faithful representation of his 
constituency and State, and to say that New 
York has been very lucky indeed to have 
had him in this capacity. As a public works 
Planner and administrator, I wish to ac- 
knowledge here and now the debt we owe 
him, and to extend to him on behalf of all 
our builders, our affectionate and admiring 
greetings and our profound wishes for his 
continuance in health, vigor, and friendship. 


Excellence in Jurisprudence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1, Law Day, I was privileged to intro- 
duce Yale Law Prof. James Wm. Moore 
at a gathering of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, in New York City. Pro- 
fessor Moore was the principal speaker. 
His remarks were cogent and thought 
provoking. Every person interested in 
legal administration and the judicial 
process will be interested in the text of 
Professor Moore's remarks. 

It was a particular pleasure for me to 
be asked to introduce Professor Moore, 
as “J. W.,” as he is known to his many 
friends, was one of my teachers at the 
Yale Law School and is a person for 
whom I have the highest possible ad- 
miration. From cowboy and profes- 
sional boxer to the country’s leading au- 
thority on Federal procedure is quite a 
career, “J. W.” is also the admiral of 
the Texas Navy, but he said he lost his 
fieet years ago and has never been able to 
find it again. 

I include his remarks, as follows: 
REMARKS BY PROF, JAMES WM, MOORE ON AC- 

CEPTING THE LEARNED HAND MEMORIAL 

AWARD, FoR EXCELLENCE IN JURISPRUDENCE, 

CONFERRED BY THE FEDERAL Bar ASSOCIA- 

TION or New York, New JERSEY, AND CON- 

NECTICUT, ON Law Day, May 1, 1962 

Mr. Lindsay, President Brown, Chief Judge 
Lumbard, distinguished guests, and other 
friends, circumstances combine to make this 
a memorable evening for me. 

You will remember that there was fair 
agreement among the framers of the Con- 
stitution that a Supreme Tribunal was neces- 
sary. Experience under the Confederacy 
taught that such a court should have an 
original jurisdiction over some matters; and, 
if the National Government was to survive, 
an appellate jurisdiction over the State 
courts for the vindication of Federal rights. 
Whether any additional Federal courts were 
needed was more debatable. Some of the 
framers thought that they were not needed 
and that the enforcement of Federal rights 
could be left to the State courts. Had this 
view prevailed, only speculation could en- 
vision what type of National Government we 
would have had without lower Federal courts. 
It would, however, surely be something far 
different than we have known. 

For from the foundation of the Republic 
and during 173 years the lower Federal 
courts, as expounders of Supreme Court 
doctrine and, in the many instances when 
that Tribunal had not spoken, independent 
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fashioners of Federal jurisprudence, these 
courts have been a cohesive force, during 
quiet times and tumultuous times, that has 
held this Nation together under the abiding 
principle of justice under law. They have 
been the fairest exponent throughout our 
history of what we celebrate this Law Day— 
the rule of law. 

This is not to belittle the role of the State 
courts. Our finest judicial hours are those 
when both Federal and State courts work 
as harmonious partners in the exercise of 
a concurrent jurisdiction embracing both 
Federal and State rights. But this is a vast 
country with many divergent interests, and 
peopled by a restless people refiecting many 
different races, creeds, and aspirations. 

Local courts alone cannot resolve the con- 
flict and lead the way. An independent na- 
tional judiciary with life tenure and assured 
compensation was needed at the beginning 
and the need continues. And, in my opinion, 
not merely as an expounder of national laws. 

In elaboration let me speak for a moment 
about a controversial jurisdiction—diversity 
Jurisdiction—not to stir controversy, but to 
illustrate a point of view. And whether or 
not you agree with this particular point of 
view, you will, I believe, agree with the gen- 
eral thesis that this Nation needs a Federal 
judiciary that is strong an affords leader- 
ship. 

Until 1875 the bulk of the circuit courts’ 
civil Jurisdiction Involved diversity; and that 
jurisdiction continues to account for a large 
percentage of private cases that are begun in 
or removed to the district courts. It was 
diversity jurisdiction that brought the cir- 
cuit courts home to the lawyers and people 
throughout this country; and Swift v. Tyson 
enabled the Federal courts to expound and 
develop unifying common law principles for 
this large and diverse country. Paradoxically, 
I think its principle had largely spent itself 
and its demise at the hands of Erie-Tomp- 
kins was in order; and that the latter case 
gives a fresh force and meaning for di- 
versity. This jurisdiction still makes the 
Federal courts working partners with State 
courts for the enforcement of non-Federal 
rights, even as the latter are partners for the 
enforcement of a multitude of Federal rights, 
It brings the district courts to the lawyers 
and people everywhere; and also by intro- 
ducing State lawyers—many of whom would 
not otherwise practice in the Federal 
courts—to the modern Federal civil practice, 
it has done more to encourage and promote 
State procedural reform than any other sin- 
gle factor. And procedural reform or im- 
provement is not ended. In the offing, under 
Federal leadership, a modernization of the 
law of evidence through uniform rules of 
court is about to be launched. 

I realize, of course, that Federal dockets 
are crowded; and a beguiling approach to 
the problem is to lop off diversity jurisdic- 
tion. But if the prime goal is clean dockets 
then abolish all lower Federal court jurisdic- 
tion and return to the pristine thought of 
1789 that only State courts are needed. Such 
an approach is, of course, fanciful. In a 
realistic examination of Federal jurisdiction 
some grants will be found more important to 
a sound federalism than others. But no 
grant should be eliminated if it serves a 
useful purpose for the enforcement of 
Federal rights; or for implementing the 
partnership of Federal and State courts; or 
in enabling litigants to obtain justice. This 
latter purpose cannot be overemphasized, for 
courts exist to serve sultors. And for them 
the best forum and the best remedy are none 
too good. 

I would not whittle away nor surrender 
any Federal fjurisdicion that exists, for 
each grant serves one or more of the fore- 
going purposes. I would, strengthen the 
Federal judiciary; and do all within my 
power to continue its leadership. And, stoop- 
ing to a more mundane matter, the Federal 
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Government should financially support its 
judiciary better than it is accustomed to do. 
This is a great and powerful country that 
can and does spend bilions on missiles, 
moon and other spacecraft. What it spends 
on maintaining its courts is trifling by com- 
parison and would still remain trifling even 
if expenditures were brought into line with 
judicial needs. This country can ill afford 
false economy in maintaining its judicial 
establishment—the greatest force for the 
rule of law. 

From the Federal and State courts during 
our 186 years of independence has come a 
galaxy of great jurists. In that galaxy is our 
revered Learned Hand, who for half a century 
served this Nation with learning, great 
ability, integrity, and unswerving allegiance 
to the rule of law. It is most appropriate 
that this Federal Bar Association should pay 
honor to the name of this great Federal jurist 
through its commemorative medal. 

It is humbling to be the first recipient of 
the medal. Circumstances, indeed, combine 
to make this a memorable evening for me. 
I am honored by this bar association for my 
work In the Federal field, which in itself has 
been most rewarding, by its commemorative 
medal bearing the name of Learned Hand, 
on Law Day typifying the rule of law; and, 
most importantly, by friends among friends 
all. 


Address by Col. S. H. Bingham on a 
Realistic Approach to Modern High- 
Speed Commuter Service, May 11, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Col. S. H. 
Bingham is a distinguished consulting 
engineer and former chairman of the 
board of transportation and executive 
director and general manager of the New 
York City Transit Authority. On May 
11, 1962, he addressed the 11th Annual 
Economic Conference of San Bernardino 
and Riverside Counties held in San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

Colonel Bingham suggests a realistic 
approach to mass transportation prob- 
lems and expresses support for H.R. 
11158, the President’s proposal for Fed- 
eral Assistance in this vital area, which 
I introduced on April 9, 1962. 

I commend Colonel Bingham’s re- 
marks to the attention of our colleagues. 

The address follows: 

A REALISTIC APPROACH TO MODERN HIGH- 
SPEED COMMUTER SERVICE DEMANDS FULL 
Use or New TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
It is a pleasure to join you and to discuss 

the transportation problem in which we age 

all very much interested. 

Today, two thirds of downtown Los 
Angeles is occupied by roads, highways, park- 
ing lots and garages. With a population in- 
crease of over 1.5 million predicted within 
the next decade, the implications in terms of 
traffic movement are ominous indeed. 

A recent report on traffic in Atlanta, Ga., 
stated, “Where 6 expressways converge on 
the downtown area, one portion of a 6-lane 
expressway had a traffic load that would war- 
rant 16 lanes and that expected population 
growth foretold the need of 36 lanes 20 
years hence.” State planners appearing be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee asked if it were 
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physically or financially possible to build 
such a facility. 

This is neither an extreme nor an isolated 
situation in the Nation's metropolitan areas. 
It is a critically urgent problem in all of 
them. 

The creeping paralysis affecting the free 
movement of traffic is not new. Its con- 
tinued expansion together with the comple- 
mentary decay, and frequently the demise of 
other existing forms of transportation 
judged by the public to be outmoded, has 
been the subject of warning and counsel by 
many eminent and public spirited authori- 
ties. On numerous occasions, I personally 
have voiced my concern and have suggested 
remedial measures in speeches, magazine 
articles and reports to governmental, civic, 
and industrial agencies. 

However, the problem is not a simple one. 
Embodied therein are the complexities of 
human preferences and tendencies. An addi- 
tional and potent complication is the fact 
that in no metropolitan area does there exist 
a coordinated and united opinion due to the 
fragmentation of political jurisdictions in 
such areas. 

Historically, the central city has been the 
core of the area directly surrounding it and 
an integral part thereof, 

Suburban development beyond the cen- 
tral city area at first assumed the logical 
radial pattern by following the railroad lines. 
This pattern was drastically altered by the 
public highway system which brought about 
radical and far-reaching changes and, at 
that time, essentially nullified the necessity 
for railroad proximity to new area develop- 
ments. 

The result has been the step-by-step crea- 
tion of the present-day traffic embroliments. 
Stimulated by the private vehicle on the 
highways and public roads, superimposed on 
the frequently neglected remains of the old- 
er radial geometry, an aggregation of con- 
gestive traffic patterns has developed, 

Today, as an almost general traffic condi- 
tion, large volumes of people are moving to- 
ward the city and appreciable volumes are 
moving away from it. In addition to this, 
large numbers move in diverse direction from 
suburb to suburb and even completely across 
the heart of a city, 

To accommodate this massive daily move- 
ment, both morning and evening, which, de- 
pending upon location, exceeds by 3 to 10 
times the travel at other hours of the day. 
the local highways and parkways are re- 
quired to provide sufficient capacity. 

While the commuter or rapid transit lines 
cannot carry all passengers directly to their 
destinations, I think you will agree that they 
are capable of transporting large numbers of 
passengers over their rights-of-way, with- 
out interference from surface traffic, with 
greater speed than can be achieved on the 
highways. However, on the long established 
commuter lines once well patronized, today 
we find massive declines in traffic as com- 
pared to vigorous growth on the highways. - 

Once the mainsprings of early suburban 
development, the decline in patronage of the 
railroad lines has been brought about partly 
by the upsurge of the competition unleashed 
by the continually expanding public high- 
way system. Other contributing influences 
share in the responsibility for the decline. 

Originally the attitude of the railroads 
stemmed from the “right of eminent do- 
main” philosophy and this developed into 
a conseryatively restrained attitude to 
progressive developments, particularly with 
respect to the commuter services. 

As a result, and even with the evergrowing 
threat to their commuter lines of destructiv® 
competition, the main responses were thi 
curtailment of services and continued opera- 
tion of old and outmoded equipment. 

With the exception of a few isolated cases: 
a well-planned counterattack employing 
modern equipment, stepped up schedules 
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and the provision of parking lots at stations, 
er possible, to encourage “park and 
ride” patrons, was not put into effect. 

The truant commuter, caught in a high- 
Way squeeze of his own making, now has 
little choice left. He can either continue 
% do battle on the highways or return, if 
it stin exists, to what is now the more or 
less dilapidated remains of the facility he 
helped to destroy. Apparently he is choos- 
ing the former. 

An obvious corollary is, that had the com- 

airlines followed a policy similar to 

that pursued by the railroads, the traveling 
would not now be enjoying the ad- 

ges of transportation by high-speed jet 


The time is ripe for a realistic approach to 
the solution of the problem. In providing 
uter or mass rapid transit service, the 
frst consideration is that it must be “rapid” 
in fact, as well as in name. 
patron of the highway is content in 
= Knowledge that there are no standees“ 
his automobile or in a carpool he may 
pate in. 
a further consideration therefore, the 
service must also be frequent and ade- 
Wate, The objective must be maximum 
tating and minimum standing instead of 
Old policy of subordinating seating to en- 
large Standing areas. 

High-speed service demands the use of 
w capable of operating at high speeds in 

Categories of acceleration, free-running 
and deceleration. To limit power consump- 
tion, lightweight cars embodying the latest 
technological advances, providing optimum 
Ability to absorb tensile, impact, and defor- 
mation stresses would be required. Speed 

abilities of not less than 80 miles per hour 
should be provided for use where distances 
between stations permit. 

Where efforts have been made to provide 
New car equipment for commuter lines, ad- 
oe has not been taken of the sales 

Ppeal for prospective patrons, which truly 
Modern lightweight, high-speed, comfortable 
Sars would offer. While the cars provided 

new, fundamentally they were in the 
nme tradition with the exception of new 
. Considering the frustrations ex- 
Perienced by the ratiroads in the operation 
ma commuter lines, the surprising aspect 

Y be that they took even this step. 

cars with one single door at each 
ann and with the old trapdoor and steps 
pais provide the fluidity of passenger move- 
Paris attainable in the suburban cars in 
tion and the prototype which is in opera- 
new on the Swedish National Rallways. The 


nger flow into and out of the car, thus 
Cutting station stop time to a minimum, 
8 tegrated 
low ie it is designed to be suitable both for 


transi tracks and for high platform rapid 
To toperation. 
8 Provide the maximum in performance 
abilities and safety in operation, com- 
— modern signaling equipment is an 
lute necessity. Such a system known as 
sya,’ Centralized traffic control, permits a 
Operator stationed at a central dis- 
— desk rigidly to control all the trains 
Mote his jurisdiction, providing greatest 
This, in operation with utmost safety. 
Opera System permits high-speed trains to 
leg, te on headways of 90 seconds, or even 
Which thereby develops the full capac- 
tainea the facility. The results thus ob- 
tavin, Satisfies the public desire for time- 
ervas through faster and more frequent 
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— automobile the average individual 
tran, * Sea and convenient mode of 
on free from the uncertainties, 

— Crowding, the indignities previously ex- 
lenced in sluggish, overage transportation 
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vehicles. If such service still awaits com- 
muters they will not return to it, but will 
continue to use their private cars until the 
developing traffic paralysis forces remedial 
measures such as those now being discussed. 

President Kennedy in his recent message 
to Congress proposed a plan of Federal aid 
which, if progressively enhanced, together 
with the Federal aid authorized by Congress 
as part of the Housing Act of 1961, should 
have a beneficial influence on urban trans- 
portation. 

Under a new long-range program funds 
are to be made available through the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency for the “re- 
vitalization and needed expansion of public 
mass transportation.” 

The administrator of the agency will con- 
sider assistance to mass transportation, (1) 
where an organization or officially coordi- 
nated organizations are carrying on a con- 
tinuing program of comprehensive planning 
on an areawide basis, and (2) where the 
assisted project will be administered through 
a public agency as part of a unified or of- 
ficially coordinated areawide transportation 
system.” 

This Federal assistance will take the form 
of direct grants up to two-thirds of the proj- 
ect cost which cannot reasonably be financed 
from. expected revenue. The remaining one- 
third of the net. project cost would be paid 
by the locality or State from other sources 
without Federal aid. 

It is recognized that time will be required 
to develop the long-range program and to 
create the public agencies with adequate 
powers to develop, finance, and administer 
new or improved transportation systems. 

In the meanwhile there are emergency 
situations due to the continued deteriora- 
tion and even disappearance of mass trans- 
portation systems. A 

For these emergency situations, the Presl- 
dent recommended that, for a period of 3 
years only, Congress authorize the Housing 
Administrator, to make emergency grants 
“(a) where there is an urgent need for im- 
mediate aid to an existing mass transporta- 
tion facility or service that might otherwise 
cease to be available for transportation pur- 
poses, (b) where an official long-range pro- 
gram for a coordinated system is being ac- 
tively prepared and (c) where the facilities 
or equipment acquired under the emergency 
grant can reasonably be expected to be re- 
quired for the new long-range system.” 

This emergency ald should not exceed one- 
half of the project cost. Upon completion, 
within 3 years of an acceptable areawide 
transportation program, these emergency 
projects, if part of an ultimate system should 
qualify for the balance of the regular Fed- 
eral assistance available under the long- 


Due to my lifelong association with public 
transportation, I have taken an active part 
in the formulation and development of ideas 
and which would improve efficiency 
of operation and provide better service for 
the rider. 

A number of years ago I developed a thesis 
intended to keep railroads and mass trans- 
portation systems solvent and free from gov- 
ernmental control and operation. The prin- 
ciples expressed became known as the Bing- 
ham formula, 

It is gratifying to note that an objective 
contained in the President's message dealing 
with assistance “for carrying out a program 
for a united or officially coordinated urban 
transportation system” is in harmony with 
the recommendations made in my report of 
June 1960 to the Governors of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut entitled “Pro- 
posal for a Tristate High-Speed Commuter 
System for New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut.” 

This report dealt with the association and 
coordinated usage of existing, but declining, 
railroad commuter track facilities, not now 
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used to full capacity, to provide a fully inte- 
grated, flexible, attractive commuter service 
within the tristate area, with modern, new- 
ly designed, lightweight cars and modern 
signal system. 

Similar recommendations, on a nationwide 
scale, were made in August 1961 In the re- 
port. I was requested to make to the Honor- 
able Luther H. Hodges, Secretary of Com- 
merce, on “The Future of Transportation.” 

I firmly believe that we must revitalize 
and, wherever possible, coordinate the defi- 
cit-ridden railroad commuter lines and re- 
establish them as economically indispensa- 
Dig components in the life of the commu- 

y. 

Costly facilities which until recent years 
were major factors in the economic prog- 
ress. and development of the community 
should not be permitted to crumble in decay. 

With today's high cost of new construc- 
tion, existing facilities should be modern- 
ized and used to full capacity or converted 
to high-speed mass transit with the newly 
designed equipment. In the process of re- 
habilitation the use of ultramodern designs 
such as the overhead high-speed system 
which I have developed which will provide 
a fast, safe, comfortable ride at a reasonable 
fare and with a considerably lower capital 
expenditure than conventional rapid transit, 
should be considered. » 

Much of the existing transportation media 
converges on the central city, the major des- 
tination of a large percentage of daily tray- 
elers, For those living at distances from the 
outlying stations, parking areas adjacent 
thereto have, where provided, acted as a 
magnet for “park and ride” patrons and have 
thereby generated large increases in revenues. 
The contribution which the provision of 
these parking facilities make to public con- 
venience and comfort is an important matter 
for inclusion, wherever feasible, in any plan- 


The record of the Santa Monica Municipal 
Bus Lines is an influential index of what 
constitutes success or otherwise in the trans- 
portation industry: 

Motivated, apparently, by the oldfashioned 
belief that people still see virtue in a good 
commodity at a fair price, Santa Monica has 
directed its energy toward providing good 
service at what, by today’s standard, is a 
modest fare. As a result of these patron- 
attracting policies, it operates against the 
trend carrying more, not less, people annu- 
ally, contributes revenue to the city treasury, 
and has money left over for the purchase of 
new buses. 

Here then we have proof of one of my 
guiding principles during the years of my 
incumbency as chairman of the Board of 
Transportation of the City of New York. 
This was that I felt that the riding public 
was entitled to the best and most frequent 
service that could be provided. To this end 
I initiated a program of old car replacements 
with the first really modern subway car 
placed in service in this country. This car 
incorporated improved mechancial and elec- 
trical capabilties and new features of pas- 
senger comfort. It constituted a break with 
past ideas which operating experience con- 
vinced me were woefully outmoded. 

I am of the opinion that ultramodern and 
even revolutionary forms of mass transporta- 
tion can contribute to an easement of the 
growing traffic problem, provided the new 
method of transportation is given an op- 
porunity to demonstrate the merits of its 
operation, the economies to be gained and 
the Improvement in the service to be offered 
to the public. 

This new method of transportation which 
I have proposed consists of a controlled 
high-speed rail system for mass transporta- 
tion Incorporating advanced designs and the 
new technologies available today. 

The system, which is similar to a narrow- 
gage railway, is of balanced design involv- 
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ing an overhead beamway supported by 
widely spaced columns over which newly 
designed, Lightweight, electrically propelled 
cars travel swiftly and quietly on pneumatic 
tires. A vitally important coordination of 
the essential relationships between structure 
and cars has been attained through the 
application of new and unique design pro- 
cedures in which utilitarian considerations 
have been harmonized with esthetical 
qualities. 

This new high-speed system may be frabri- 
cated either in steel or prestressed concrete 
and it may be operated overhead, at grade 
level or underground where necessary. 

The switching procedure incorporated in 
the car and running beam is accomplished 
by modern conventional train switching 
simplicity, which has never been attainable 
with other designs of overhead high-speed 
operation. 

The ultramodern design of the cars em- 
ploys the latest technological advances in 
metallurgy and structure processes. The 
cars will be air-conditioned and interior lay- 
outs and floors follow conventional rapid 
transit car construction. Three 4-foot doors 
on each side of the car will assure fast pas- 
senger flow and thus cut station stop time to 
a minimum and reduce running time. A 
maximum degree of smooth, swift-riding 
comfort is made possible through the func- 
tioning of a new principle of suspension 
members, Riding comfort is further safe- 
guarded by newly designed suspension com- 
ponents of steel and rubber which work in 
harmony with leveling air springs and snub- 
bing devices. 

This system includes the most advanced 
signal and supervisory system to supervise 
the train movements in accordance with 
local conditions and at the same time pro- 
vides the safety assured by the signal system. 

This new method of transportation will 
provide a fast, safe, comfortable ride at a 
reasonable fare and at a cost per mile sub- 
stantially below that required for conven- 
tional rapid transit. By virtue of this, mass 
rapid transportation may be brought within 
the economic scope of numerous metropoli- 
tan areas now experiencing acute transit 
problems, 

In addition to the new overhead high- 
speed system described above, there are 
other new modes of travel which merit study 
such as the passenger carveyor and moving 
sidewalks and ramps. x 

Today, there is a brighter future for mass 
transportation with the promise of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Federal aid program, ad- 
ministered under the able guidance of two 
highly qualified officials, Mr. Robert C. 
Weaver and Dr. John C. Kohl, who are fully 
cognizant of the transportation problems in_ 
cities throughout the Nation and who will 
make every effort to find the solutions, 


The Cost of the President’s Medical Aid 
Plan May Be More Than the People 
Can Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OY TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to in- 
clude an article from our able colleague, 
the gentleman from Missouri, THomas 
Curtis, which exposes what the bill to 
include medical care for the aged un- 
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der social security will cost the American 
people, in more ways than one: 
WHAT Paice MEDICAL CARE ror THE AGED? 
(By Representative THomas B. Curtis, of 
Missouri) 


One of the most emotion-packed, high- 
pressure campaigns ever witnessed in the 
United States is nearing its climax, 
aim: Government medical care for the aged 
through increased taxation, under the social 
security system, 

The stakes are staggering. If passed by 
Congress, the administration's plan promises 
to be the most expensive single piece of wel- 
fare legislation in history. Cost estimates— 
for the first year alone—vary from the Gov- 
ernment’s sanguine $1 billion to an insur- 
ance company’s $4 billion. Two things are 
sure: the cost will be tremendous, and it 
will come out of your paycheck and mine. 

Nevertheless, an incredible drumbeat, 
much of it inspired by vested interest groups 
and newly formed lobbying organizations, is 
mounting to help ram this far-reaching 
legislation through the House and Senate, 
These factions are trying to flood Washing- 
ton with letters and telegrams. Across the 
country support has been whipped up 
through a series of rallies, capped by a huge 
gathering in New York's Madison Square 
Garden with President Kennedy as the fea- 
tured speaker. 

The problem of proper medical care for 
the aged is real and increasing. During the 
past 50 years, modern medicine has made 
reality of man’s age-old dream of long life. 
Yet, as people age, they need more and bet- 
ter medical care—in many cases far beyond 
their means. 

Somehow we must find a way to guarantee 
this expensive care for those who need it. 
But before it is too late, before we suddenly 
wake up to a financial nightmare of mis- 
calculated costs and skyrocketed taxes, it is 
imperative that the pitfalls in the proposed 
plan for medical care be fully understood. 

Ponder the thought that the new plan, 
added to already scheduled increases in the 
social security tax for old-age benefits, will 
boost the cost above what many wage earn- 
ers will pay for all other Government sery- 
ices through Federal income taxes. By 1968, 
under the proposed plan, the total social 
security tax for a man who makes $4,000 a 
year and has three dependents will be $380, 
but he will pay only $245 In income taxes. 

Government-sponsored medical care for 
the aged has been a flaming issue for dec- 
ades. In 1943 President Roosevelt lost his 
battle for nationwide compulsory health in- 
surance financed by a Federal payroll tax. 
President Eisenhower tried a bill that would 
provide Government contributions from 
general tax funds to voluntary health plans, 
It, too, was turned down. Then, in the fall 
of 1960, Congress enacted the Kerr-Mills bill, 
which granted Federal funds to medical 
care—to be matched by the States. There 
is an important proviso in Kerr-Mills: this 
money Is to be extended to persons whose 
incomes fall below certain prescribed ceil- 
ings. 

Already 28 States and three territories, 
with well over half our aged population, 
have passed legislation to secure Kerr-Mills 
money from Washington. Four other States 
and one territory are in the process of 
ing legislation. But this success has not 
pleased those politicians who want the Fed- 
eral Government to assume total control of 
medical care; hence the drive for enactment 
of the proposal now before Congress, known 
as the King-Anderson bill. 

This bill calls for the granting of hospital 
services immediately to the 14,250,000 elderly 
Americans who are now receiving benefits 
from either social security or the Railroad 
Retirement Act, and eventually to all those 
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participating in the social security program: 
regardless of need, when they reach 65. 

The bill's essential provisions: payment 
for bed and board during a 90-day hospital 
stay, including nursing, diagnostic services 
and certain drugs (the patient, however, 
must pay $10 a day for the first 9 days); 
nursing-home ‘services for 180 days if the 
patient has first been treated in a hospital; 
hosiptal outpatient benefits (less a 
diagnostic charge to be paid by the patient): 
and 240 visits a year by a visiting-nurs¢ 
service. 

This is a bountiful river of generosity: 
But below its surface lie snags that should 
be brought to light. Consider just how this 
plan was put together. 

Soon after President Kennedy was elected. 
he appointed a special task force head 
by Wilbur Cohen, Assistant Secretary Of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to draw UP 
new medical-care legislation. The result: ® 
bill whose provisions require hiking the 
social security tax base from $4,800 to $5,000 
to pay for its benefits. It was put into the 
congressional machinery by Representative 
Crct, R. Kine, Democrat, of California and 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, 
New Mexico. 

Early in 1961 the bill was submitted to 
the Social Security Administration for a re- 
view of its financial structure. Chief Actu- 
ary Robert J. Myers and his staff reached ® 
startling conclusion; It wouldn't work, The 
benefit payments would exceed incoming 
taxes. 

This was the situation when the House 
Ways and Means Committee began public 
hearings on the King-Anderson bill on 
July 24, 1961. First to face the committe? 
was HEW Secretary Abraham Ribicoff, who 
quickly suggested as a result of Myers’ find- 
ings that the tax base of $5,000 be r: 
to $5,200 so the plan could pay its own way- 

But would this tax boost actually pay for 
all the benefits? And just how solid wee 
the facts and figures that the Governme? 
had collected to estimate the cost of medi 
care? Judge for yourself. 

Chief Actuary Myers went over the figures 
supplied by experts at HEW and discov’ 
that from them it was impossible to judge 
how extensively people would use hospitals 
if they had insurance. The data 
simply incomplete. Furthermore, 
pointed out that all the fringe costs of the 
bill—administrative expenses of record- 
keeping imposed on hospitals, and the mre 
ting up by employers of new taxpaymen 
schedules—had not been taken into account 

Bad as this was, it seemed mild next © 
HEW method of estimating hospital costs. 
The Department's figures, Myers discov A 
were based not on actual records, but on oe 
reports of interviewers who had visited som 
5,000 beneficiaries of social security insur 
ance and asked them if they remembered 
what their recent hospital costs had been. 
(A Surgeon General's office survey has re 
vealed that people over 65 understate their 
worst illnesses to interviewers by 33 percent.) 

Yet good solid information is available. 
No better data exist than insurance-com 
pany claim experiences. Example: in 1958 
the department of insurance for the State 
of New York spent a year analyzing hospi 
costs, especially where elderly persons 
concerned. Insurance-claims records of 18. 
114,000 people were studied. Participating 
in the study were 205 insurance companles, 
the Blue Cross and Blue Shield and 36 self- 
administered 
plans. 

It was with this study in hand that an In 
surance executive, H. Lewis Rietz, went 
Washington last summer to challenge th 
Government’s cost estimates on the Kingi 
Anderson bill, He came before the Ways an 
Means Committee representing 583 2 
tions which handle 90 percent of all the 
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health-insurance policies. written in the 
United States arid Canada. 

Rietz minced no words. Instead of hos- 
Pital and nursing-home expenses costing $1 
billion in 1964 as HEW figured, the initial 
Cost, he said, would be 150 percent higher 
OF $2.5 billion; and by 1983, he added, the 

would cost $5.4 billion, more than 
the amount of the Government esti- 
Mate. Should these Increases become real- 

+ Rietz said, social security taxes would 
have to be raised to about 11 percent. Any 
further cost increase would raise the tax even 

Even more incredible has been HEW's self- 
deluslon over future hospital costs. About 
these costs HEW glibly says that they “will 
level off.” Yet its own figures show a 123- 
Percent increase since 1949. (The average 

y hospital bill rose from $14 in 1949 to 
832 in 1960.) And HEW Assistant Secre- 
y Wilbur Cohen told Congress in 1959 
t “in my estimation, hospital costs in 
the United States are going to rise 5 to 10 
cent a year indefinitely.” 

A significant fact the Department has 
largely ignored is that every extension of 
insurance coverage has stepped up people's 
Use of hospitals, thus raising the cost of 
benefits. The same would be true with the 
Proposed Federal-aid program. 

One of the weakest elements in the Goy- 
ernment's cost estimates relates to the future 
Cost of nursing-home services. It is dif- 
ficult to arrive at an estimate because no 
data are available from insurers, But if the 

ernment had calculated nursing-home 
it on the same basis as hospital costs, 

Would have come up with a figure 10 

higher than the one presently 
Predicted, 

The question of financing the plan was 
Ww the only one to confuse last summer's 

ays and Means hearings. Why, some 

offer tax-supported Government help 

* everybody at 65, when many people will 
able to take care of their own needs? 
Many committee members felt that the bill 
Would be only the first step to complete 
Federal control of the medical profession. 
Speaking on the House floor, Representative 
Pang Haut, Republican of Missouri, and 
have also explained that the bill would 
vide in most cases less than 25 percent 
Of the care needed for an aged person. And, 
as Hatt pointed out, when a person is un- 
able to pay his medical bill under King- 
erson, he must then apply for relief 
trom Kerr-Mills—the very bill the adminis- 
tration is trying to suppress. Eventually, 
committee decided not to approve the 
pEislation, and the issue died for the time 
g. 


Then later in the summer the White House 
a new organization called the Na- 
tonal Committee of Senior Citizens for 
Health Care Through Social Security. Dr. 
lue Cartenson resigned his post at HEW 
Tun the Senior Citizens staff. Campaigns 
we organized across the Nation, especially 
W, the home districts of members of the 
ays and Means Committee, to promote the 
legislation, Secretary Ribicoff and 
AHastant Secretary Cohen addressed White 
8 use regional conferences in Los Angeles, 
t. Louis, San Francisco, Madison, Detroit 
and New York City. Pro King-Anderson 
eeapers, such as the Senior Citizens Sen- 
el, appeared and were mailed to old peo- 
Ple across the country. 
b The big push was on—obviously inspired 
Y More than just a desire to provide medical 
to ce. Medical-care legislation appeals 
Many of the Nation's 16,500,000 elderly 
— who represent 15.3 percent of the Na- 
total voting strength. Any party that 
1 win a sizable bloc of elderly citizens will 
Ve a large cushion of voting power. Hence, 
15 the Ways and Means Committee meets 
ter this summer to reconsider the medical- 
Care bill, every member will be under enor- 
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mous pressure. For if they approve it, the 
bill almost certainly will be turned into law, 
no matter how inadequately it has been re- 
searched or what it may do to the Nation’s 
tax structure, 

How unsound this legislation is can be 
seen in a speech prepared last November by 
one of HEW’s top researchers. In it, he re- 
ported that HEW’s cost estimates for old- 
age medical insurance were about one-fourth 
of probable costs. THE researcher’s speech 
was canceled, and his full report was never 
issued. But HEW was unable to stop circula- 
tion of an abstract of it. 

In all the furor, sensible solutions to the 
problem have been ignored. There are ways 
of providing proper medical care for older 
people without adding more billions to those 
now being spent by the Federal Government. 

First, taxpayers should get a break for 
paying any part of their parents’ medical 
costs, including medical Insurance. Today's 
income-tax laws permit the taxpayer no de- 
duction unless he furnishes over half the 
parent's total support. If a person is in a 
nursing home for the aged, 
lodging is not deductible. 

Second, the King-Anderson plan is com- 
pulsory. But people should be free to choose 
the type of insurance that best suits their 
needs. Two bills which would help people 
pay for such voluntary insurance (sponsored 
by Senator Jacos Javirs, Representative 
Frank Bow and Representative JOHN LIND- 
sar) have been placed before Congress. 
Other voluntary proposals have been made. 

Third,. more and more people are insuring 
themselyes, In 1952 few insurance com- 
panies offered policies for people over 65, but 
today practically all insurance companies do 
so, In 1961, 9 million, or 53 percent of 
the aged, held such insurance. The Govern- 
ment could encourage this trend by allowing 
insurance companies to pool their funds to 
provide lower-cost group medical insurance 
for elderly people, To do so now would vio- 
late present antitrust laws. But last sum- 
mer Connecticut gave its insuranee compa- 
nies the right to create such pool funds; the 
result was the highly successful Connecticut 
65 plan, providing comprehensive major 
medical insurance. This plan covers all 
medical expenses ($500 deductible) in or out 
of the hospital up to $10,000, at a cost of 
$10 a month, and is open for enrollment re- 
gardless of past or present health status, 

Fourth, every effort should be made to 
learn how each community now solves its 
problems of providing medical care for the 
aged, throwing the spotlight of publicity on 
those that shirk their responsibilities. There 
is no such information available now. 

Fifth, we should make it easier for elderly 
people to pay doctors’ bills. Recently Blue 
Shield in Illinois began a new insurance pro- 
gram for people 65 and over which covers 
the cost of doctor and surgeon fees in hos- 
pitals and nursing homes. The cost for a 
married couple with less than $4,000 yearly 
income: only $38.40 per person per year. 

Finally, private pension funds should be 
allowed to provide medical insurance for 
their own members. These funds are esti- 
mated to be worth nearly $50 billion, and 
today they cover 15 million wage earners and 
their families. Present tax laws allow em- 
ployers to deduct from corporation taxes the 
money they pay into pension funds only if 
the funds do not provide health benefits 
along with the pension. I recently intro- 
duced a tax-law amendment to change this. 

From these sources and from many others 
yet untapped, this country is well able to care 
for its all ages. There is no need 
for the Federal Government to rush head- 
long into a program as untried and as demon- 
strably. unworkable as this one, To do so 
would be to give evidence that the adminis- 
tration is more interested in generating votes 
than in keeping the country in sound 
financial health. 
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The basic truth is that the King-Anderson 
bill would set up yet another fantastically 
expensive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment—one that can never pay for Itself, one 
that the people do not need and the Nation 
cannot afford. 


New Soviet Air Code 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor on May ‘18, 
1962, carried an article written by Lt. 
Col. Denis A. Cooper, a retired member 
of the Air Force Reserve who lives in my 
congressional district. The subject of 
the article—a new air code effected in 
January of this year by the Soviet Un- 
ion—is one of grave concern to our en- 
tire free world, and under permission 
granted, I insert the text of this article 
so that my colleagues in both Houses of 
Congress, and all who read this RECORD, 
shall know of the inherent dangers in 
this little-known Soviet action: 

New Soviet Am CODE Poses WORLD QUESTIONS 
(By Lt. Col, Denis A. Cooper) 

The Soviet Union has a new air code. Its 
entry into effect on January 1, went largely 
unnoticed by the Western World. 

The new code is a primitively written 
document. It differs little from the 1935 air 
code which it replaces, at least insofar as 
the Soviet citizen is concerned, except that it 
deprives him of one more right: the right 
to own aircraft which he really never exer- 
cised. 

But certain provisions cause concern, since 
24 nations now have bilateral aviation agree- 
ments with the U.S.S.R. These agreements 
will be affected. 

Of special interest are those code sections 
which extend the upper limits on territorial 
sovereignty, and seriously dent the only in- 
ternational aviation agreement to which the 
Soviet Union is a party; the Warsaw Conven- 
tion of 1929. 

AIRSPACE EXTENDED 


The sovereign dominion of a nation in- 
cludes the airspace above its territory. No 
foreign aircraft may enter without permis- 
sion, and each country may impose what- 
ever conditions it chooses upon the privilege 
of entry. The new Soviet air code adheres to 
this principle. It defines airspace to include 
the Soviet coastal waters. What is discon- 
certing about this definition is that the 
U.S.S.R. says that its territorial waters reach 
out 12 miles into the open sea. 

Thus, the Soviet Union says its airspace 
extends 12 miles from its shores. The United 
States, on the other hand, as well as the 
majority of civilized nations, adheres to the 
internationally recognized 3-mile limit, of 
which the Soviet Union repeatedly has taken 
unfair advantage. 

For example, in April, 1960, the Soviet 
trawler Vega, carrying electronic equipment, 
came as close as 13 miles from the American 
coastline to observe tests conducted by the 
nuclear submarine George Washington. At 
one point, {t even attempted unsuccessfully 
to retrieve a loaded test vehicle shot from the 
submarine. No action was taken by the 
United States. 

Yet, only 3 months later, on July 1, 1960, 
the Soviets shot down an American RB-47 
reconnaissance plane in the Barents Sea 
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north of the Soviet Union, although the 
American aircraft had at no time come closer 
than 30 miles to Soviet territory. A 


DISTURBING MOVE 


The new code also contains a provision 
not found in the air code of any other na- 
tion. It deals with overfilght of Soviet 
territory by pilotless aircraft. Unless author- 
ized by Soviet authorities, pilotless aircraft 
are forbidden to fly over the U.SS.R. Con- 
sent is conditional upon disclosure to the 
Soviets of the aircraft's filght-control de- 
vices. 

Since present-day pilotless aircraft do not 
fiy in navigable airspace, this provision con- 
stitutes a vertical extension of Soviet air- 
space sovereignty into outer space. Coupled 
with the horizontal extension of Soviet air 
space 12 miles into the open sea, this is con- 
sidered disturbing to say the least. 


LIABILITY LIMITED 


While there is little the outside world can 
do to cause the Soviet Government to revise 
its airspace policy, nations having, or con- 
templating entering into, bilateral aviation 
agreements with the Soviet Union may legiti- 
mately react to the new air code's unilateral 
modification of the Warsaw Convention of 
1929, the only international aviation agree- 
ment to which the U.S.S.R. is a party. 

That treaty was concluded in Warsaw, 
October 12, 1929. It limits the air carriers’ 
liability for the death or personal injury of a 
passenger to $8,291.87. This means that an 
airline carrying a passenger from New York 
to Moscow is not liable for more than that 
sum eyen were it shown that the death or 
injury was caused through fault of the air- 
line. 

VALUE FURTHER REDUCED 


Insignificant as this amount is, the Soviet 
Union has further reduced its value by pro- 
viding that the compensation may be granted 
in the form of periodic payments, the aggre- 
gate amount of such payments not to exceed 
the above amount. 

In other words, a Soviet court determin- 
ing damages for death or injury of a passen- 
ger who traveled on an Aeroflot (this is the 
name of the Soviet state-owned air carrier 
the only Soviet air carrier) or any Western 
airline aircraft into or out of the U.S. S. R., 
may not adjudge more than $8,291.87, and 
direct that this sum be paid to the victim 
in monthly installments over a period of 
years. 

Since the Warsaw Convention does not 
contain this additional limitation on the air 
carrier's liability, the Soviet air code uni- 
laterally changes the international agree- 
ment. What, if anything, nations having 
bilateral aviation agreements with the Soviet 
Union will do in this regard remains to be 
seem. 


Headcount at the Rallies : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri.” Mr. 
Speaker, much has been made by the 
proponents of the social security ap- 
proach to health care for the aged of 
the supposed ground swell of popular 
support for this proposal. Gallup polls 
are quoted, and misquoted, and claims 
are made for the great political acumen 
displayed in the attempt to manipulate 
a significant segment of our citizenry for 
Partisan political gain. 
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Following the May 20 rallies around 
the country, conflicting stories were 
heard as to the reaction—measured by 
those attending—to these rallies. The 
New York Times of this morning wrapped 
up the conflicting claims in an article 
by Marjorie Unter and I am placing this 
report in the Recorp at this point to 
help bring to light the disagreement, and 
the facts behind it, over the expressed 
popularity of this plan: 

SPONSORS PUT TOTAL ATTENDANCE FOR HEALTH 
Care Rats at 100,000 sur AMA Says 
Some F'ATLED 

(By Marjorie Unter) 

WASHINGTON, May 22.—The sponsors of the 
medical-care rallies Sunday admitted today 
that they had “had a few flops,” but they 
insisted total attendance had reached 
100,000, 

“We're still getting reports and we're 
pleased with how things turned out," said 
Dr. Blue A. Carstenson of the National Coun- 
cil of Senior Citizens for Health Care of the 
Aged Through Social Security. 

The council coordinated the rallies, spon- 
sored by local groups throughout the Nation. 
The largest rally, in Madison Square Garden 
in New York, was addressed by President 
Kennedy. 

Dr. Leonard W. Larson, president of the 
American Medical Association, said last night 
that attendance at the 33 rallies, which were 
linked by television, totaled less than 45,000. 
The council had estimated that 150,000 
would attend. 

Dr. Larson said only 46 persons had shown 
up in a 3,500-seat auditorium at Charleston, 
W. Va.. and that only 8 attended a Michigan 
rally. 

Dr. Carstenson admitted that the Charles- 
ton rally was a disappointment, but he de- 
nied knowledge of the Michigan rally. He 
said the small attendance in Charleston had 
been caused by the departure of the rally co- 
ordinator, Mrs. Leda Lewis, after she had 
been dismissed from her job with a television 
station in Huntington, W. Va. 

Dr. Carstenson also sald that disappoint- 
ingly small crowds had attended in Balti- 
more, where the speaker was William Braw- 
ley, Deputy Postmaster General; Wilmington, 
Del,, where the speaker was Ivan Nest- 
ingen, Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; and San Diego, Calif., where 
the speaker was Wilbur Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“But we had overflow crowds, too,” Dr. 
Carstenson declared. He said 4,100 had at- 
tended in Miami, where Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg spoke. About 600 per- 
sons jammed the outside lobby and about 
1,000 were turned away, he said. 

He said that Vice President Johnson had 
attracted only a “fair crowd of about 1,500” 
in St. Louis because the rally had been poorly 
publicized. 

In other developments today, administra- 
tion leaders reacted sharply to the nation- 
wide television broadcast last night by the 
AMA in answer to the President’s speech on 
medical care for the aged. 

The White House reported that the Presi- 
dent had not watched the program, but had 
read reports about it in the newspapers. Mr. 
Kennedy would have no comment, the White 
House said. 

However, Senator HUBERT H, HUMPHREY 
quoted the President as telling Democratic 
congressional leaders at a breakfast con- 
ference that the AMA was trying to confuse 
the people. 

The Minnesota Democrat said the Presi- 
dent still felt that doctors who opposed the 
plan had not studied the administration 
bill. 

Senator Humpurey joined Representative 
CARL ALBERT, of Oklahoma, House majority 
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leader, in predicting that Congress would 
take some action on the bili in this session. 

However, Senator GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
Democrat, of Florida, said he did not expect 
passage of the bill this year. 

The AMA broadcast was criticized by 
George Meany, president of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. Noting that the Presi- 
dent’s speech and the AMA presentation had 
both originated in Madison Square Garden, 
he said the contrasting scenes were an indi- 
cation of the. difference between the two 
programs, 

MEANY ATTACKS AMA 

“Madison Square Garden was jampacked 
with people for President Kennedy’s program 
and that was right and symbolic, for Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s program is for the people,’ 
Mr. Meany said, 

“Madison Square Garden was empty and 
barren for the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s program and that, too, was right and 
symbolic, for the American Medical Associs- 
tion's program is just as empty and barren,” 
he asserted. , 

Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, said that the 
had tried to mislead the American people. 

He said there was no foundation to the 
AMA charge that under the bill "older people 
would be deprived of the American system 
of medicine—the private doctor treating the 
private patient.” He said that “the system 
would be the same—private doctors treat- 
ing private patients.” 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, 
of New Mexico, and cosponsor of the bill 
that the AMA must be using “ghosts from 
long-lost campaigns" to attack the plan. 

Noting that the AMA had referred to the 
bill as a “cruel hoax," Senator ANDERSON sald 
those were the exact words used to describe 
the original social security program by the 
1936 Republican presidential candidate, 

M. Landon. 


AMA Backs CHARGE 


Cricaco, May 22.—Robert Root, assistant 
news director of the American Medical As- 
sociation, said today that a rally at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., Sunday on medical care 
for the aged drew only eight persons. 

“When we heard the National Council of 
Senior Citizens’ reports of big turnouts at 
the rallies, we began making checks our- 
selves," Mr. Root said, 

“The one at Sault Ste. Marie was listed 85 
for the Upper Peninsula area of Michigan- 
Only six people appeared at the start but tw? 
others showed up later. There were only 
at Peoria, and 300 at Rock Island, III. The 
Associated Press documented the 46 at 
Charleston, W. Va., by taking a picture 
them,” he declared. 


MICHIGAN CHARGE REBUTTED 


Derrorr, May 22.—The Council of Senior 
Citizens for Health Care Through Social Se- 
curity denied today that a Michigan rally in 
support of the King-Anderson bill last Sun- 
day attracted only eight people. 

“The only rally sponsored by our group W85 
held in Detroit and attracted 3,200 persons, 
a spokesman said. This was somewhat les? 
than we had hoped, but still a good turnout 
when you consider the temperature was 
the 90's and the entire program was on tele- 
vision.” 


AMA Is ASSAILED 

The vice president of the Golden Ring 
Council of Senior Citizens said yesterday 
that the American Medical Association 
demonstrated that it “Intends to flood publio 
opinion with complete falsehoods.” 

David Sullivan, who was chairman of the 
rally of the Three Generations for Health 
Care Through Social Security last Sunday at 
Madison Square Garden, said: 
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“The AMA is raising the old and stale 
argument of 1936 which they used to block 
Passage of the Social Security Act—that un- 
der social security the people would lose 
their personal identities and become a 
number. 

“After 26 years of social security benefits 
the beneficiaries still have their own faces, 

own names, and preserve their self- 
respect, This did not scare the American 
— 99 in 1936 and will not scare them in 


In another development, the American 
Civil Liberties Union said that the three 
Major networks should have granted a re- 
Quest by the AMA for free time to answer 

ident Kennedy’s televised address, 

John de J. Pemberton, executive director 
Of the ACLU, said that his organization took 
no stand on the legislation. But he said 
that the usual methods of television re- 
ttal—panel programs and interviews 

inadequate when a President had at- 
tacked one organization exclusively and de- 
Voted a half-hour to promoting a bill. 

„The union suggests, he continued, that 

“quitable time” be granted. The President 
Njoys a much enlarged advantage in the 
opportunities to reach the public,” he noted. 
The AMA had requested free time in letters 
Sent to the networks on April 3. None of 
the Teplies met the medical group’s demand. 

y a radio network, the Mutual Broad- 

ting System, replied favorably and with- 
Out qualification. It taped a half-hour show 
ier Dr, Leonard W. Larson, AMA presi- 

ent, which will be heard here Sunday. 
LARSON CITES CONTRADICTIONS 

Cuicaco, May 23.—Leonard W. Larson, 

President of the American Medical Associa- 

» Said today that two leading advocates 
Of the administration's bill for medical care 
Were in disagreement. 

He said that Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secre- 
— of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 

€presentative Cen R. KinG, California 
Democrat, had disagreed “as to the extent of 
zervices social security should provide, and 
how much of an increase in taxes the public 

tolerate to finance these services.” 
yet Larson said that, in an interview in 
55 News & World Report, February 5, Mr. 

‘Dicoff was quoted as saying: 

Under the tax schedule of the present 
Social Security Act you will get up to 9% 
Percent for the employers and employee com- 
1 in 1968. Lou add to this one-half of 

Percent for medical care for the aged under 
8 security, and you've about hit the top 
forse Percent. 1 don’t think people will go 
Or more than 10 percent.” 

Dr, Larson said that Mr. Kina had com- 
mented that “present benefit levels, in my 
opinion, are far too low, not too high.” 

Dr. Larson asserted that Secretary Ribi- 
Soff had said that the program would not be 

ed but that Mr. Kine was promising 


future social security benefits in the 


New School at Dover Air Force Base 
Honors War Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


7 McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, 
ed Forces Day in Delaware was the 
gecaslon for memorable ceremonies 
€dicating the Dover Air Force Base 

ndent School in honor of one of 
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the great American military heroes of 

World War II, Maj. George S. Welch. 
Citizens of Delaware proudly gathered 

to honor one of the State’s own sons. 


- Major Welch was born in Wilmington, 


Del., on May 10, 1918, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. George L, Schwartz. He was 
educated at Friends School, Wilmington 
High School, and St. Andrew’s School, in 
Delaware. 

In my speech at the dedication cere- 
monies I declared: 

We can all be proud of the fact that— 
although a small State—Delaware is so well 
represented in the halls of American military 
heroes. 

Each great war, every national emergency, 
has seen our men and women respond to 
the call to action, 

Its sons have honored this State, and our 
Nation, on the battlefield, on the oceans, and 
in the air. 

There must be something in the earth and 
the air of the first State that has made our 
people stand out. 

Doubtless the traditions established by 
authentic heroes such as Capt. Robert Kirk- 
wood, of the Reyolutionary War, and Maj, 
George S. Welch, of the Second World War, 
have helped to nurture our young people and 
inspire them to great deeds. 

In the final analysis, it is quality—and not 
quantity—that counts. 

By every standard, Major Welch is one of 
the great military heroes of all time, and not 
just of our own country. 

The special qualities that were brought 
together and distilled in Major Welch should 
concern all of us. 

His initiative, his presence of mind, his 
coolness under fire against overwhelming 
odds have earned him the Distin 
Service Cross, the Silver Star, the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, the Air Medal, 


Earlier this year, I wrote to Air Force Sec- 
retary Eugene Zuckert suggesting that the 
Dover Air Force Base or a facility here such 
as the Air Base School be dedicated in honor 
of Major Welch. 


I should like to read a letter I received 
from his parents, George and Julia Schwartz, 
who have come from Santa Monica, Calif., 
to be with us today on this special occasion: 

SANTA Monica, OALIF., 
March 9, 1962. 
Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: Recently a friend from Delaware 
sent us a clipping from a Wilmington paper 
stating that you have taken action toward 
naming a building at the Dover Air Force 
Base for our son, Maj, George S. Welch, We 
wish to thank you for your remembrance and 
interest in George, So often boys who have 
given their lives to their country are soon 
forgotten. We, his parents, review in our 
minds, each day his boyhood in Delaware 
and his enthusiasm for life, You probably 
know that he left the Air Force, to better 
serve it by testing newer planes, and flying 
more dangerous and hazardous missions. He 
thus advanced the power of this country's 
Air Force at a very critical time. We regret 
that a technicality makes him ineligible for 
the higher honor of naming the Dover Base 
for him. 

General LeMay, who was head of the 
Strategic Air Force at the time of George's 
death, sent us a telegram in which he em- 
phasized the critical importance of the work 
that George was doing for the Air Force when 
he was killed. The information that was ob- 
tained by this last fatal flight advanced the 
Air Force program many years and saved 
many others. 

You might be interested to know that 
George’s older son, Giles Welch, is now a 
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student at George's old school in Middletown, 
Del. (St. Andrews). 

We are indeed grateful to you and to 
those others from his native State who wish 
to honor him. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE and JULIA SCHWARTZ. 
PROGRAM FOR THE DEDICATION OF DOVER AIR 

Force BasRH SCHOOL, Max 19, 1962, 11 a.m. 

Master of ceremonies: Maj. Homer E. 
Brown, information officer, 1607th Air Trans- 
port Wing. 

9:30-11: Tour of Armed Forces Day display 
area for distinguished visitors, 

11: The National Anthem—Caesar Rodney 
High School Band. 

11:05: Invocation—Chaplain, Gen. Charles 
I. Carpenter, U.S. Air Force, retired. 

11:10: Welcome address—Col. W. C, Maul- 
din, commander, 1607th Air Transport Wing. 

11:15: Introduction of guests—Immediate 
family of the late Maj. George S. Welch. 

Remarks: Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMs, U.S. 
Senator; Hon, Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., U.S. 
Representative. 

11:25; Reading of citation of dedication— 
Dr. Harry G. Neese, president, board of edu- 
cation, Caesar Rodney School District. 

11:30; Dedication address—Gov, Elbert N. 
Carvel. 

11:35: Flyover of F-101 Voodoo jet fight- 
ers—98th Fighter Interceptor Squadron. 

Benediction: Chaplain, Capt. George R. 
Connelly, U.S. Air Force. 

America: Caesar Rodney High School 
Band. 

11:40-12:10: Tour of Dover AFB School for 
distinguished visitors. 


Mr. Speaker, on February 2, 1962, I 
wrote to Air Force Secretary Eugene 
Zuckert requesting him to redesignate 
the Dover Air Force Base in honor of 
Maj. George S. Welch. 

I include herewith my letter and Sec- 
retary Zuckert's reply indicating that a 
technicality prevented him from naming 
the Dover Air Force Base in honor of 
Delaware's great son. 

I include, too, letters I subsequently 
wrote suggesting that the Dover Air 
Force Base Dependent School or the 
Dover Air Force Base Hospital be named 
in honor of Maj. George S. Welch, to- 
gether with replies thereto. 

FEBRUARY 2, 1962, 
Hon. EUGENE MARTIN ZUCKERT, 
Secretary, Department of the Air Force, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have been advised 
that one of the major objectives of the Air 
Force memorialization program is to honor 
the memory of deceased Air Force personnel, 
and, also, that this program is one of the few 
procedures by which lasting recognition can 
be provided to a growing list of Air Force 
heroes. 

Therefore, in line with this memorializa- 
tion program, I would like to request that 
you take such steps as may be necessary to 
redesignate the Dover Air Force Base at 
Dover, Del., in honor of Maj. George S. Welch, 
By every standard Major Welch, of Delaware, 
is one of the few top Air Force heroes of our 
country, and he is highly worthy of such 
memorialization. Decorations received by 
Major Welch include the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, the Silver Star, the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Air Medal, two Oak Leaf 
Clusters, and one Oak Leaf Cluster to the 
Air Medal, and four Battle Stars. 

Major Welch, following the World War II, 
was chief engineering test pilot for North 
American Aviation. He was killed on Octo- 
ber 12, 1954, in a test dive of an F-100 Super 
Sabre. The flight on which he was killed 
was the last in a series of slow buildups to 
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the maximum structural test called for by 
U.S. Air Force contractual specifications for 
the Super Sabre. 

Surely, the name “Dover Air Force Base” 
does nothing more than indicate that this 
great Air Force facility is located at Dover, 
Del., a city which is already sufficiently rec- 

since it is the capital city of the 
State of Delaware. 

Naming the Dover Alr Force Base in honor 
of Maj. George S. Welch would advance the 
objectives of the Air Force, the Defense De- 
partment, and of our country and would 
honor one of the great heroes of our country. 

I have enclosed for your information and 
ready reference material on Major Welch 
which I haye obtained from the Delaware 
State Public Archives. I would appreciate it 
very much if you would designate Dover Air 
Force Base in honor of Major Welch and I 
shall look forward to hearing from you on 
this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ÀIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 23, 1962. 

Desr Ma. McDoweLL: This is in reply to 
your recommendation that Dover Air Force 
Base, Del., be redesignated in honor of the 
late George S. Welch. 

Air Force installations may be named after 
deceased Air Force members of established 
preeminence who have made a major con- 
tribution to the mission of the Alir Force, 
and who died while on active duty or in a 
retired status. Mr. Welch made substantial 
contributions to his country and to the Air 
Force. He was released from active duty in 
1944 to become a civilian test pilot for North 
American Aviation, Inc., and in 1953 he dis- 
continued his commission in the Air Force 
Reserve. Unfortunately, since Mr. Welch 
did not have Air Force status at the time 
of his death, he is ineligible for the recom- 
mended memorialization honor, 

The Air Force memorialization program 
does, however, permit the naming of streets, 
buildings, and recreational facilities located 
on major installations in honor of deceased 
Air Force military personnel, who have a 
record of heroism or outstanding duty per- 
formance, regardless of military status at the 
time of their deaths. We are pleased to add 
the name of Mr. Welch to the list of individ- 
uals eligible for these memorialization hon- 
ors. His name will be considered by the 
commander of Dover Air Force Base in any 
future memorialization plans. 

Your interest in renaming Dover Air Force 

and in the Air Force memorialization 
program is appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
EUGENE M. ZUCKERT. 
Marc 1, 1962. 
Col. ROBERT H. STUART, 
Commanding Officer, Dover Air Force Base, 
Dover, Del. 

Dear CoLoNneL Sruart: On February 2, 
1962, I wrote Secretary Eugene Zuckert, of 
the Department of the Air Force, concerning 
the memorialization program designed to 
honor the memory of deceased Air Force 
heroes. As the copy of my letter to Secretary 
Zuckert indicates, I had recommended that 
the Dover Air Force Base be redesignated in 
honor of a distinguished Air Force hero, Maj. 
George S. Welch, of Delaware, now deceased. 

By every standard, Major Welch, of Dela- 
ware, was one of the few top Air Force heroes 
of our country and he is highly worthy of 
such memorialization. Decorations bestowed 
to Major Welch during World War II in- 
cluded the Distinguished Service Cross, the 
Silver Star, the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
the Air Medal, two Oak Leaf Clusters, and 
one Oak Leaf Cluster to the Air Medal, and 
four Battle Stars. As the attached printed 
brochure issued by the Delaware Archives 
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Department on the occasion of the showing 
of the portrait of Maj. George S. Welch at 
the State capital in 1944 indicates, one of the 
citations explained his “extraordinary hero- 
ism in action over the Island of Oahu” on 
December 7, 1941; moreover, his “initlative, 
presence of mind, coolness -under fire against 
overwhelming odds in his first battle, ex- 
pert maneuvering of his plane, and deter- 
mined action, contributed to a large extent 
toward driving off this sudden, unexpected 
enemy air attack” at Pearl Harbor. 

Following World War II, Major Welch made 
further contributions to American aviation. 
He became the chief engineering test pilot 
for North American Aviation, Inc. He was 
killed on October 12, 1954 in a test dive of 
a F-100 Super Sabre, an aircraft which was 
at that time in the last stages of structural 
tests called for by the U.S. Air Force con- 
tractural specifications for the Super Sabre. 

I am attaching a copy of- Secretary Zuck- 
ert's letter of February 23, 1962, in response 
to my initial recommendations. As you 
will note, the Secretary agrees that Major 
Welch made substantial contributions to 
his country and to the U.S. Air Force. In 
1953, Major Welch discontinued his com- 
mission in the Air Force Reserves and un- 
fortunately, this deprived him of Air Force 
status and consequently precludes eligibility 
for the recommended memorialization 
honor. However, Secretary Zuchert states 
that the Air Force memorialization program 
“does * * * permit the naming of streets, 
buildings, and recreational facilities located 
on major installations in honor of deceased 
Air Force military personnel who have a 
record of heroism or outstanding duty per- 
formance, regardless of military status at 
the time of their deaths. We are pleased 
to add the name of Mr. Welch to the list of 
individuals eligible for these memorialization 
honors.” 

I, therefore, recommend that consideration 
be given to the memorialization of the fol- 
lowing installations at the Dover Air Force 
Base in honor of the late Maj. George S. 
Welch of Delaware: (1) The Doyer Air Force 
Base Dependent Schools or, (2) the Dover 
Air Force Base Hospital. 

If these memorial recommendations meet 
with the approval of the Air Force officials 
at te Dover Air Force Base as well as the 
officials of the Caesar Rodney School Dis- 
trict, the memorialization of the base de- 
pendent schools in honor of Major Welch 
would certainly provide our young people 
with a fine and selfless example of dedica- 
tion to duty and devotion to country. 

Since the Dover Air Force Base Depend- 
ent Schools are under the current jurisdic- 
tion of the Caesar Rodney School District, I 
am writing to Dr. Harry G. Neese, Jr., presi- 
dent of the board of education of the Caesar 
Rodney Special District and Dr. F. N. Postle- 
thwait, superintendent of the district, re- 
garding this proposal. Delaware's citizens 
have made extraordinary contributions in the 
service of Nation and State from time to 
time and I feel that Maj. George S. Welch, 
a Delawarean, deserves to be honored. Cer- 
tainly, naming one of the installations cited 
above would advance the objectives of the 
Defense Department, the U.S. Air Force, and 
otr Nation and at the same time honor 
one of the great heroes of World War II. 

I shall be pleased to have your com- 
ments on this matter. 

Sincerely, 


Hanragis B. McDowsz 1, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
HEADQUARTERS, 1607TH Am TRANS- 
PORT Wino, U.S. Am Foncx, 

Dover Air Force Base, Del., March 8, 1962. 
Subject: Request for memorialization, 
Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McDowett: I returned from 
several days’ temporary duty to find your 
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letter of March 1 and our answer dated March 
2 regarding memorialization of one of our 
major base facilities in honor of Maj. George 
S. Welch. I appreciate your suggestion in 
this matter and agree that it would be most 
appropriate to have our major facilities 
named in honor of local heroes. 

We have already initiated the necessary 
administrative actions which were indicated 
in our letter of March 2. I trust I can report 
definite progress to you in this matter very 
shortly. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. MAULDIN, 
Colonel, U.S. Air Force, Commander. 


I include some facts on Maj. George 8. 
Welch: 


When the Japanese Air Forces struck Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941, Lieutenant 
Welch and a fellow officer raced by auto- 
mobile from Wheeler Field, where the planes 
and hangars were being destroyed, to 
Haleiwa Field, about 10 miles away. He took 
off in a plane armed only with 30 caliber 
machineguns and accompanied by only one 
other pursuit ship, immedlately attacked an 
enemy formation of 12 planes and shot dow? 
an enemy dive bomber. It was then he dis- 
covered that one gun was jammed and an 
incendiary bullet had struck the baggage 
compartment just to the rear of his seat- 
Then he climbed above the clouds, checked 
his plane for damage, returned to the attack 
and seeing a Japanese plane running out to 
sea, shot it down. No more enemy planes 
being in sight, he proceeded to Wheeler Field 
to refuel and reload ammunition. Before his 
jammed gun could be repaired, a second wave 
of 15 planes approached low over Wheeler 
Field, His citation states, “Three came at 
him and he immediately took off, headed 
straight into the attack and went to the as- 
sistance of a brother officer who was being 
attacked from the rear.“ This enemy plane 
he shot down in flames, but not before his 
own plane was struck by three bullets, non® 
of which hit him. The attacking wave hav- 
ing disappeared, he returned to the vicinity 
of Ewa and discovered an enemy plane going 
seaward. He pursued it and shot it dow? 
about 5 miles offshore. The citation with 
the award of the Distinguished Service Cross 
states, “For ex heroism in action 
over the island of Oahu” when his “initia- 
tive, presence of mind, coolness under fire 
against overwhelming odds in his first battle, 
expert maneuvering of his plane, and deter- 
mined action, contributed to a large extent 
toward driving off this sudden, unexpected 
enemy air attack.” 

Following a trip to the White House to 
meet the President and a countrywide tour 
to aid the war plant production rallies and 
war bond drives, he returned to combat 
service in Hawaii. From there he was trans- 
ferred to the New Guinea theater of opera- 
tions, Here, on the first anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor, Lieutenant Welch in a P-40 shot 
down three of the eight Japanese planes de- 
stroyed in a 10-minute duel. Meanwhile, he 
was promoted to the rank of captain and 
designated as an “ace” in the southwest 
Pacific area. On June 21, 1943, while flying 
a P-38 in the New Guinea area, he shot 
down three Zeros and on August 21 he 
added two more Zeros to his score. It was 
on September 2 that Major Welch had one of 
his most spectacular battles. With only 10 
hours’ experience in piloting a P-38 plane, 
he led his squadron against 30 Japanese 
fighters who were trying to intercept Ameri- 
can bombers over Wewak. Our fighters dove 
to the attack, and in the ensuing battle 14 
Zeros were shot down and 7 were probably 
hit, the rest escaping In the clouds. N 
of the American planes were lost, and Major 
Welch added 3 Zeros and a bomber to bis 
score which now totaled 16 planes d 
During his service in New Guinea, he was 
credited with 218 operational flights over 
enemy territory in which combat with en- 
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emy planes was probable, These flights in- 

cluded strafing enemy troops, motor trans- 

Ports, and planes on the ground during the 

Sen of Kokoda Pass, Papuam, and 
una, 


The decorations received by Major Welch 
are the Distinguished Service Cross awarded 
at Pearl Harbor, the Silver Star for his ex- 
Ploits at Buna in the New Guinea area, the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for Milne Bay and 
Wewak, and the Air Medal for Milne Bay. 

Oak leaf clusters have been added to 
the Distinguished Flying Cross for Wewak 
and one oak leaf cluster to the Alr Medal 
for Milne Bay, in addition to four battle 

Stars being awarded for Pearl Harbor, Kokoda 

Papuam campaign, and Buna. 

STATEMENT or  MILTTARY Service or GEORGE 
S. Wich (40398557), Born May 10, 1918, 
WILMINGTON, Det. 

(By General Services Administration, Air 
Force Section, Military Personnel Records 
Center, St. Louis, Mo.) 

Flying cadet, February 9, 1940; second 
lieutenant, Air Reserve, October 4, 1940; first 
lieutenant, Army of the United States, Sep- 
tember 30, 1942; first lieutenant, Officers’ 

e Corps, October 2, 1942; captain, 

Army of the United States, Alr Corps, Octo- 

ber 16, 1942; captain, Army of the United 

States, July 28, 1943; major, Army of the 

United States, Air Corps, September 20, 1943; 

Major, Army of the United States, June 10, 

1944; major, Air Reserve, November 29, 1945. 
Schools attended: Primary Flying School, 

Glendale, Calif., May 1940; Basic Pilot Train- 

School, Randolph Field, Tex., August 

1940; Advanced Pilot ‘Training School, 

Brooks Field, Tex., October 1940. 

Rating: Pilot. 

Duties and assignments: 

He enlisted in the Regular Army February 
9. 1940, at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

Flying cadet, Air Corps Training Detach- 
ment, Glendale, Calif; Aviation Cadet De- 

ent, Randolph Field, Tex.; Brooks 

Fleld, Tex., to October 4, 1940. 

Honorably discharged October 4, 1940. 

Fighter pilot, engineering officer, 55th 
Fighter Squadron, 20th Fighter Group, 

ton Field, Calif., to February 7, 1941. 

Departed the United States February 1941 
for duty in Hawaii, 

Fighter pilot, supply officer, engineering 

Intelligence officer, 47th Fighter 

Squadron, 15th Fighter Group, Hawalli, to 

February 1942. 

Fighter pilot, flight leader, 46th Fighter 
Squadron, 15th Fighter Group, Hawaii to 
August 16, 1942. 

Flight commander, engineering officer, 72d 

ter Squadron, 15th Fighter Group, Ha- 

Wall to October 4, 1942. 

Flight leader, operations office, 36th 
Fighter Squadron, 8th Fighter Group, New 
Guinea to June 12, 1943. 

Operations officer, 80th Fighter Squadron, 
8th Fighter Group, New Guinea to August 
31, 1943. 

Operations officer, Group Headquarters, 
8th Fighter Group, New Guinea and Austra- 
lia to November 25, 1943. 

Returned to the United States November 
27, 1943, 

Operations officer, Headquarters and Head- 
Quarters Squadron, Army Air Forces Tactical 
5 Command, Orlando, Fla, to April 2, 

Project officer, Aireraft Division, 3d AAF 
Base Unit (Army Air Forces Board), Or- 
ando, Fla, to November 12, 1944. 

Honorably relieved from active duty No- 
vember 12, 1944. 

Major Welch continued in a commissioned 
“tatus in the Air Force Reserve (not on ac- 

ve duty until April 1, 1953. His commis- 
sion In the Air Force Reserve was terminated 

April 1, 1953, by operation of law. 
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Decorations and awards: Distinguished 
Service Cross; Silver Star; Distinguished 
Flying Cross with two Bronze Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters; Air Medal with one Bronze Oak Leaf 
Cluster; American Defense Service Medal; 
Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal with one 
Bronze Service Star; World War II Victory 
Medal; Distinguished Unit Citation with 
two Oak Leaf Clusters; Alr Force Longevity 
Service Award Ribbon; Aviation Badge 
Pilot. 

J. D. KILGORE, 
Chief. 


Address by Hon, James Smith Bush, Di- 
rector, Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, May 2, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address of the Honorable 
James Smith Bush, a director of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, be- 
fore the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, on May 2, 1962. 

Mr. Bush, whose wide knowledge of 
the export field cannot be questioned, 
urges that our business community sit 
up and take notice of the vast opportuni- 
ties available to them in foreign markets, 
It is to be hoped that they heed his 
advice, 

Mr. Bush's address follows: 

Prorirs From ExporrTs—AMeERica’s GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY 
(Address by the Honorable James Smith 

Bush, New York Chamber of Commerce, 

Wednesday, May 2, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I am 
very much indebted to your president, Ralph 
Reed, for having made it possible for me to 
say a few words to this distinguished or- 
ganization today. As you perhaps know, Mr. 
Reed is a member of the nine-man advisory 
committee of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington and has contributed much to 
our Bank, as I am sure he has to the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, during his 
tenure of office in the past 2 years, 

Mr. Reed’s firm, the American Express Co., 
is certainly one of the best known American 
companies in all parts of the world, and the 
vision and courage of its management are 
to be applauded and admired by all Ameri- 
cans who are, or should be, interested in 
this vital subject of foreign trade. 

The United States, coasting on a plateau 
of prosperity unequalled in the history of the 
world, with the large majority of its labor 
force, businessmen and bankers ignoring or 
looking with fear and suspicion on exports 
and foreign investment, is in a precarious 
condition, to say the least. Buried in luxu- 
ries and sated with indulgences of all kinds 
and varieties, such trivialities as our con- 
tinuing deficits in our international balance 
of payments and our annual budgetary 
deficits seem to be a concern of no one ex- 
cept the relatively few hardy souls who try 
to point out that the surest way to go broke 
is to keep spending more money than we 
earn. Pathetic as this situation is, it is even 
more pathetic how few of our businessmen 
have’ seized the golden opportunity that 
exists todsy to make profits by exporting 
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American salesmanship, products, and tech- 
niques. 

In a country like Nigeria, for instance, 
where I spent 2 weeks last December, a vis- 
itor sees filling stations installed by our 
major oil companies, beautiful banking of- 
fices by Chase Manhattan Bank and Bank 
of America, and products of such great in- 
ternational leaders as Gillette, Eastman Ko- 
dak, and Singer Manufacturing. However, 
when it comes to automobiles, trucks, ra- 
dios, TV sets, and hundreds of other such 
appliances, as well as general merchandise, 
the visitor sees the products and services 
from the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Israel, Greece, Hong Kang, West 
Germany, Italy, and Japan in tremendous 
quantities, with the United States trailing 
at the bottom of the list. 

Here is a country of 40 million people 
willing and anxious to buy American prod- 
ucts and to do business with America, and, 
sadly enough, unable to induce Americans 
to make Investments in or to cultivate this 
market for all manner of exports. 

How many American companies are laying 
their plans now, today, to trade with the 
rapidly expanding European Common Mar- 
ket, which, by the end of this decade, will 
probably embrace over 350 million people, 
will be importing some $50 billion of goods 
and services, and exporting an equal 
amount. We are talking about an area with 
a future gross national product of over $415 
billion, one very much like our own just 2 
years ago, an area of great resources, pro- 
ductive capacity, and endowed with techni- 
cal and merchandising talent, and with a 
large skilled and highly productive labor 
force. Many keen students believe that Eu- 
rope will be producing 6144 million cars and 
commercial vehicles by 1965 and will have 
the capacity to produce quite a bit more 
if there is any demand. Such great Ameri- 
can companies as Ford have openly stated 
that they are expecting to get a good share 
of this $50 billion plus market, and I only 
hope that your traders and producers in the 
State of New York are making plans to 
also obtain substantial profits from exports 
to this prosperous area which, incidentally, 
has and will have plenty of hard currency 
with which to pay you. 

This ever-growing European economic co- 
jossus is coming into being at a time when 
we, as previously mentioned, are having 
some difficulties of our own. We have un- 
employment, balance-of- payments prob- 
lems, and declining gold reserves. We have 
an unsatisfactory growth rate, a 2.2 percent 
average annual growth rate from 1955 
through 1961, as compared to 4.2 percent in 
Europe and 9.5 percent in Japan. Even in 
Latin America, where there has been rela- 
tively little industrial expansion, the gross 
national product during that period rose by 
3.5 percent per year. 

There are some of our fellow citizens who 
want us to crawl into an economic shelter 
behind a high and thick tariff wall and in- 
sulate ourselves from this competition 
abroad. Fortunately, this is not the view 
of the administration, and even more fortu- 
nately, not the view of many of our most en- 
lightened leaders of American business and 
labor. Probably the most salutary feature of 
the administration's trade program is that 
it will give our country a dose of the only 
medicine that will cure most of our current 
economic ills; namely, the cold blasts of com- 
petition. We need the same impetus toward 
greater efficiency that the Europeans are get- 
ting through integration. It is true that our 
own present level of exports and imports is 
some evidence that we are not hopelessly 
outpaced. However, if there is anything in 
store for us as international traders, we are 
going to have to try to adjust our ways of 
doing business with and in Europe to the 
new patterns developing. Are we going to 
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maintain and increase our favorable balance 
of trade of $4 billion or more, or are we go- 
ing to let thia go down the sink and turn the 
markets of the world over to the industrial 
giants that have developed in Western Eu- 
rope and Japan? Someone is going to make 
a lot of money out of all this business. The 
question is, Will American business concerns 
and their bankers have the vision, courage, 
and initiative to capture their full and 
proper share? 

On February 5, 1962, a child was born at 
60 John Street, New York City, and was 
named FCIA, an abbreviation for Foreign 
Credit Insurance Association. The parents 
of this child are 69 private American insur- 
ance companies in partnership with Exim- 
bank and the child is dedicated to providing 
credit insurance for American exporters. 
Within 3 short months, FCIA has received 
about 1,000 applications for insurance cover- 
ing short-term transactions abroad, bas Is- 
sued over 800 quotations to these applicants, 
and has issued over 350 actual binders Cov- 

an anticipated export volume of 
roughly $250 million. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that, during the 1963 fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, something close to an annual 
rate of $1 billion of exports will be covered 
by FCIA insurance in the short-term field 
alone, that is, with settlement dates up to 
180 days or sometimes up to 1 year, Fur- 
thermore, FCIA plans to issue policies in the 
medium-term field, which is generally 1 to 5 
years, such policies to cover exporters both on 
a whole-turnover and case-by-case basis. 
The policies now being issued in the short- 
term field are on whole-turnover with the 
exporter being permitted to exclude from 
his declaration proposed shipments to Can- 
ada or sales to any country involving pey- 
ment by letters of credit whether or not con- 
firmed by a U.S. commercial bank. It might 
also be possible to exclude one or two prod- 
ucts unrelated to the exporter's general line 
of merchandise and possibly one or two coun- 
tries of destination, provided that FCIA still 
has a “reasonable spread of risks.” Fees for 
this insurance vary in proportion to the 
terms of the transaction and to the risks in- 
volved. Obviously, shipments to a country 
beset with serious foreign exchange difficul- 
ties will require higher fees than shipments 
to a country with a substantial surplus of 
hard currency. 

Since the insurance program is intended 
to reinforce and not replace sound credit 
judgment by exporters, FCIA policies will 
insure 85 percent of the credit risks, with 
the exporter retaining 15 percent. How- 
ever, political risks are much more difficult 
for the exporter, or for anyone else to fore- 
see and, consequently, FCIA’s policies will 
cover the exporter to the extent of 95 per- 
cent of these political risks, with the ex- 
porter’s exposure limited to 5 percent. It 
goes without saying that all shipments in- 
sured by FCIA must consist of goods pro- 
duced or manufactured in the United States 
and sold against payment in U.S. dollars. 

Because Eximbank belleves that private 
businessmen and bankers are more qualified 
than governmental agencies to handle the 
insuring and financing of our country’s for- 
eign trade, we decided to go into partnership 
with this outstanding group of 69 private 
insurance companies and provide them with 
such reinforcements as they felt necessary 
to get the project off the ground. We, there- 
fore, agreed to cover them to the extent of 100 
percent of the political risks involved in their 
policies and to coinsure 50 percent of the 
credit or commercial risks. It is our hope 
and their hope that the success of the pro- 
gram will make it possible for this private 
association to assume more and more of the 
credit risks as years go on so that Uncle Sam 
will be less and less involved in the strictly 
business aspects of the operation. 
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The Export-Import Bank is directed by 
law to aid and facilitate the foreign trade 
of this country and is specifically directed 
not to compete with private capital. Con- 
sequently, it is our desire and intent to 
back up the private insurance and banking 
concerns in this country to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, but to refrain from subsidies 
and outright grants. It Is now up to our 
private insurance and banking institutions 
to assume this great responsibility of facili- 
tating our foreign trade and to take the 
modest risks that go with it. The forfeiting 
of these privileges by private enterprise 
could easily lead to Government subsidiza- 
tion and the invasion by Government into 
fields which have long belonged to private 
capital and which have been the cornerstone 
and foundation of cur country’s great indus- 
trial development. Freedom is a precious 
privilege that carries great responsibilities 
and it would be a sad commentary on our 
democratic way of life if free men were to 
tell their government, Tou take all the risks 
and we will take all the profits.” Eximbank's 
and FCIA's programs are based on the prin- 
ciple that private capital is willing and able 
to assume its fair share of the risks, and in 
turn, obtain generous coverage against cata- 
strophic and unexpected losses such as oc- 
curred in Cuba. 

Not the least of the future benefits to be 
derived from FCIA is the large force of in- 
surance agents throughout this country who 
will be talking up and selling export credit 
insurance in their own bailiwicks. These 
agents will be paid a commission on every 
policy written and this profit incentive will 
induce insurance salesmen from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico to spend plenty of time 
educating their customers on the benefits of 
export insurance, and, incidentally, exports 
in general. This salesmanship has long been 
needed. 

Entirely separate and apart from FCIA 
and designed to encourage private banks and 
other financial institutions to carry a larger 
share of our foreign trade financing, Exim- 
bank is Issuing guarantees to such financial 
institutions In the medium-term field, that 
is, up to 5 years, or 7 years in the case of 
commercial jet aircraft. When a commercial 
bank or other financial institution is pre- 
pared to take the credit risks in the first 
half of a 1- or 2-year maturity, or the first 
18 months in a 3-, 4-, or 5-year maturity, 
Eximbank will guarantee the financial insti- 
tution 100 percent against all political risks 
as well as 100 percent against the credit risks 
in the later maturities. This limits the com- 
mercial risks of the financial institutions to 
a maximum of 18 months, and completely 
protects them from beginning to end against 
any losses arising from exchange blockage, 
war, revolution, loss of import license by 
the foreign buyer, and, you might say, all 
risks beyond the control of the U.S. exporter 
or his customer abroad. We feel that this 
is fair and generous and, in fact, superior 
in most respects to the facilities offered ex- 
porters by the governments of our competi- 
tor nations, We do not claim superiority in 
all respects, but I personally hope the day 
will come when we can, 

At this point I hope that my banking 
friends in the audience will forgive my being 
so presumptuous as to make one or two 
remarks about nonrecourse financing by 
U.S. commercial banks. Although there 
have been 75 banks in various parts of the 
country which have in varying amounts 
undertaken nonrecourse financing on behalf 
of their exporting customers, and in turn 
come to Eximbank for political risk and 
comprehensive cover, there are still hun- 
dreds of other banks which are capable of 
extending or participating in these credits 
but which, to date, have not done so. This 
has tended to drive their customers to New 
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York or other major financial centers where 
banks are ready and anxious to perform 
this service for customers who carry 
bank accounts. I personally do not believe 
that American industry can successfully 
meet the competition from abroad in the 
export market until a substantial portion of 
the 14,000 U.S. commercial banks agrees to 
participate and play its proper part, directly 
or indirectly, in the financing of America’s 
foreign trade. 

Unless and until forward-looking and 
courageous commercial bankers agree to 
allocate a reasonable portion of their capital 
funds and time deposits to medium-term 
foreign credits on behalf of their cus- 
tomers, the United States will lag behind 
its ever-increasing competition from West- 
ern Europe and Japan. We hear much talk 
that America is pricing herself out of busi- 
ness, but we must remember that the huge 
reservoirs of capital in our banking system 
and our insurance companies, pension funds 
and the like, are the mightiest weapon in 
the history of the world, and the failure of 
our country to employ these gigantic assets 
to the fullest extent in the furtherance of 
our foreign transactions would be a ghastly 
mistake that would be paid for dearly by 
generations of Americans to come. 

Coming back to Eximbank’s activities, I 
might say that its five-man board of direc- 
tors ls bipartisan by law and, fortunately, 
unpolitical and nonpolitical in practice. No 
President has ever given Eximbank more 
backing and encouragement than President 
Kennedy, nor has any Secretary of the Treas- 
ury been more constructive and cooperative 
than Douglas Dillon. The same thing is true 
on Capitol Hill, where the able chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Virginia, has been 
Eximbank's stanch supporter. The senio: 
Republican member of this committee, 
Homer CAPEHART, of Indiana, has for years 
taken a keen interest in our activities. Your 
distinguished Senator from New York, JacoB 
Javirs, another member of the committee, 
has also been most helpful, as has been Con- 
gressman ABRAHAM MULTER from Brooklyn, 
who is keen on helping American exporters. 

Over in the House, Congressman BRENT 
Spence, of Kentucky, chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of that body, a5 
well as the senior Republican member, Con- 
gressman CLARENCE KILBURN, of New York, 
have lent valuable assistance to Eximbank. 
Thus, both in the executive branch and the 
legislative branch of our Government, parti- 
sanship has played no part in any of Exim- 
bank's activities. — 

Such outstanding concerns as United 
States Steel, General Motors, General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse Electric and many others, 
come to Eximbank for financial assistance 
in selling or investing abroad. On the other 
hand, the executives of other equally great 
companies hold the.belief that Government 
funds should not be used for enterprises 
which are appropriate to private business 
and in which private businesses are willing 
to invest. Thus, Eximbank is damned if it 
does and damned if it doesn’t, and it is in 
this dilemma that we often find ourselves. 
However, we believe that we are doing right 
to join in partnership with American manu- 
facturers when they come to us for assistance 
in financing or guarantecing shipments 
abroad, or in fact, making actual installa- 
tions overseas. Thus, within the past year. 
we have loaned $30 million to a great iron ore 
enterprise in Liberia to which Bethlehem 
Steel made a $50 million equity contribu- 
tion. High in the Nimba Mountains are 
buried over 200 million tons of the highest 
grade iron ore, 65 to 66 percent pure 
iron content, which will be mined, shipped 
on a railroad now under construction to 
the Port of Buchanan and loaded on vessels 
destined to markets in Europe, America and 
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Possibly elsewhere. Incidentally, the Ger- 
man banks loaned $52 million pari passu 
With Eximbank, and the Swedish bankers 
and investors invested $50 million in subor- 
inated debentures and capital stock. The 
Government of Liberia contributed the 
Property in return for a 3744-percent owner- 
ship in the joint venture. 

We have loaned $55 million to the Gov- 
ernment of Portugal for the erection of a 
Giant bridge over the Tagus River at Lisbon, 
the contract for which was awarded some 
Months ago to the United Steel Export Co. 

suspension bridge wil] have a main 
Span of 3,233 feet, the longest in Europe; one 
pier will be sunk 260 feet, a record depth; 
and the vertical clearance of the bridge will 
be 230 feet, too high for even a Steve Brodie 
to jump from. Serving a metropolitan area 
of 2 million people, it will be operated on 
& toll basis, provide access to Lisbon from 
the south and unk Lisbon with main arteries 
to Spain and the east. With 4 million 
Vehicles crossing this bridge in its first year 
Of operation, it is bound to stimulate eco- 
nomic and commercial growth as years go on. 

Eximbank's loan of 855 million is, of 
Course, tied to U.S. dollar costs and was made 
for the benefit of the U.S. concerns which 
Will export the materials and techniques and 
Supervise the whole project. 

At this point, I want to make it clear that 
bank's loans are made primarily to 
fit the people of the United States. 

The fact that they usually help the econ- 
mies of our friends abroad does, of course, 
Teflect credit upon and make friends for the 
United States the world over. However, 
bank is owned 100 percent by the tax- 
Payers of the country and, with a lending 
authority of $7 billion, it can be a strong 
t arm for U.S. manufacturers and ex- 
Porters in their future dealings abroad. 
It is no secret that Eximbank has helped 
ce the sale abroad of some 6600 million 
Commercial airplanes and related parts and 
Assisted American companies in building 
tels, steel mills, cement. plants, chemical 
Plants, powerplants, and other installations 
Involving the export of U.S. goods and serv- 
ices running into billions of dollars. Thus, 
We are dedicated to promoting the interests 
Of American in all free foreign lands. 
Although it is not Eximbank’s primary 
ction to make money, it has so happened 
that over $750 million of earned surplus has 

m accumulated as a result of the vast 
Majority of foreign borrowers having paid 
their interest and principal installments 


Promptly and in full measure. 


1 This surplus 


» Of course, insurance against catastrophic 

which, we hope and believe, will not 
Occur, Incidentally, this surplus was set 
aside after having paid the U.S. Treasury 
Over $600 million in interest and dividends 
Over the past 12 years. 

We are not suffering from delusions of 
Srandeur, nor do we feel that Eximbank or 
the newly born FCIA is the answer to Amer- 
lea's Prayers. We know and you know that 

biggest assets we have in America today, 
in addition to large reservoirs of capital, are 
Salesmanship and Yankee ingenuity, All we 
can do at Eximbank or in FCIA is to encour- 
age Americans to the fullest possible extent 
and to assist them through actual financing 
Or by guarantees and insurance when they 
Bo overseas to sell their products or to build 
Plants, 

One point often overlooked in Eximbank 
loans is that our dollars themselyes never 
eave the United States, only the goods and 
ervices that have been financed. A good 

xample is one loan of $150 million which 
We made to the Government of India. Al- 

gh only $115 million has been disbursed 
petlnst this credit to date, there are almost 

000 U.S. suppliers who have sold against 

loan and has been paid in cash. Heaven 

Ows how many additional subcontractors 
Participated indirectly in this credit. On 
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one airplane credit involving some $5 mil- 
lion, we were advised by the prime contrac- 
tor in California that over 2,000 separate 
American concerns participated in the busi- 
ness. 

Early this year we extended a line of credit 
of 625 million to the Industrial Bank of 
Japan which was in consortium with 12 
Japanese commercial banks. Over 75 US. 
suppliers—mainly in the machine tool in- 
dustry—have already received orders as a 
result of this line. Very few Americans 
renlize or understand the true benefits that 
accrue to the American economy from 
Eximbank loans such as those described 
above, It would be conservative to say 
that well over 10 million American work- 
ing men and women benefit directly or in- 
directly from Eximbank's loans and guar- 
antees. 

We have been gratified to see the profits 
that have been made by American com- 
panies from selling their goods and services 
abroad and from the successful operations 
of their foreign installations. In many 
cases, these ventures are so successful that 
Eximbank's loans have not only been paid 
on time, but actually prepaid well ahead of 
schedule. ‘The failures are few and far be- 
tween, almost negligible, because the proj- 
ects have been well designed and soundly 
financed in the true American fashion. 

How wonderful it would be if hundreds or 
even thousands of American companies 
would follow the example of Caterpillar, Gil- 
lette, American Express, Singer, Eastman 
Kodak, the large oil companies, First Na- 
tional City Bank, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Bank of America, and other great American 
institutions which have pioneered and pros- 
pered from investment in foreign fields. 
What a splendid contribution Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey is making to our country’s 
balance of payments with some $300 million 
net contributed in 1961. Net dollar inflow 
of this type will go a long way toward help- 
ing us balance our accounts. 

We, at Eximbank and FCIA, can only offer 
our resources to encourage this great drive 
for export expansion and investment. We 
have seen the profits that accrue to the 
stockholders and owners of American enter- 
prises which have had the vision and cour- 
age to explore the markets of the free world. 
How can we pass on to our children, grand- 
children and great-grandchildren the bless- 
ings of peace and prosperity that we inherited 
from our Founding Fathers unless we are 
willing to accept the challenge, and I might 
even say the necessity, that faces us to meet 
the competition in all markets of the world 
with the same initiative, courage and in- 
genuity which have, up to this time, at least, 
made our country the greatest land of op- 
portunity and free enterprise in the history 
of mankind. 


The Challenge to American Foreign 
Policy in the 1960's 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


-OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1962 


Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr, Speaker, the 
ever worsening famine and economic 
conditions on the Red Chinese main- 
land have drawn public interest in re- 
cent days because of the increasing 
number of Chinese on the mainland who 
have sought refuge in Hong Kong. It 
is evident that the Peiping regime has 
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been encouraging and assisting Chinese 
to cross their well guarded barriers in 
order to intensify the dreadfully over- 
crowded situation caused by the previous 
influx of Chinese escapees from Red 
Communist tyranny. They are giving 
exit permits to cadres who are leading 
the refugees out of Communist China 
into Hong Kong. This Chinese prob- 
lem was pinpointed by me as my fifth 
challenge in my address. It is my hope 
that Members of Congress will take the 
time to read and analyze these six 
challenges. 

Under leave granted, I insert in the 
Record an address I delivered on May 
8, before the Rotary Club of Parma, 
Ohio, on “The Challenge to American 
Foreign Policy in the 1960's”: 

THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
IN THE 1960's 


American foreign policy has been a subject 
of grave concern to the people of our Na- 
tion since the ending days of World War II. 
It has been the source of sharp disagreement 
within the body politic of our country, and 
there are signs these disagreements are in- 
creasing, both from the standpoint of inten- 
sity and numbers of people involved. There 
are valid reasons for this popular concern 
with the direction of our foreign policy, and 
the heated differences of opinion with re- 
gard to what it has been, what it is now, 
and what it should be for the future. Among 
those reasons I would list the following: 

1. The United States pursued a policy of 
isolation during the years between the Great 
Wars, comforted by what seemed the pro- 
tection of two great oceans and confidence 
that the ebb and flow of world affairs would 
not threaten our national peace and se- 
curity. 

2. A basic philosophy shared b; 
interests in our Nation that a rt fd is 
involvement with political trends taking 
shape on other continents would relieve our 
people from responsibility for issues involv- 
ing peace or war, and even the future of 
human freédom. This same school of 
thought held that it was not only safe, but 
proper and profitable, to engage In interna- 
tional trade and commerce, including acti- 
vity in the world monetary system. 

3. These policies of isolation—noninvolve- 
ment with the political aspects of interna- 
tional life but profitable engagement with 
the economic aspects of international life (at 
least for the few) were major contributing 
factors to World War II and our entry into 
it under the most unfavorable circumstances. 
By unfavorable circumstances I mean we 
were un militarily and politically 
for the role of heavy responsibilities were 
forced into assume, overnight, as history is 
measured, We met all the requirements of a 
military character to win victory in the bat- 
tles of the European and Pacific theaters but 
we failed to win the global war because it 
was, as we have since learned, a political war, 
We were unprepared for a political war, and 
the price we have had to pay for this lack 
of preparation is the cold war with all the 
dangers and threats it now presents to us 
as a nation and to all people who cherish 
freedom, 

To fix blame for past mistakes, no matter 
how much satisfaction some people may de- 
rive from this exercise, will not get us out 
of the fix we are in. Fixing blame and ac- 
cording credit is a task for the historians. 
All of us now need to understand the mis- 
takes of the past so that we may plan the 
future course for our Nation in the global 
political war in which we are engaged, The 
mistakes of the past are being examined 
with great enthusiasm. these days. Blame 
fixing has become a competitive national 
sport. Those who excel at fixing blame are 
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being branded as rightwingers and those 
who disagree with them are regarded as left- 
wingers, While the two wings occupy the 
center of the national stage, comparatively 
little popular attention is directed at the 
realities of the world in which we live, and 
the need for a long-range foreign policy 
based upon those realities together with the 
strategic planning necessary to implement 
that policy. 

The world in which we live ts far different 

.from that of 1920, 1930, or 1945. We are 
passing through a revolutionary age that 
has changed the traditional meaning of time. 
This revolution is complex, touching every 
area of the globe and all the people who in- 
habit it. The speed of change is such that 
day to day, month to month, or year to year 
planning in the field of foreign policy is as 
outmoded as the horse and buggy. What we 
need is a foreign policy based upon the for- 
seeable major challenges of the decade 
ahead. 

Understanding the nature of the revolu- 
tionary currents which grip the world to- 
day, can guide us and prepare us in meet- 
ing the crucial tests which lie ahead. 

A political revolution is taking place in 
south and southeast Asia, the Near and 
Middle East. There the old colonialism has 
been replaced. In its stead there are many 
newly independent nations with differing 
cultures, languages, histories, and economic 
systems but all striving to make their na- 
tional independence permanent. The 
changes brought on by self-government find 
all those nations in a state of ferment as 
they feel their way over the rocky road much 
like that followed by our Founding Fathers. 
Their problems are compounded by the new 
colonialism of Moscow, which seeks to in- 
trude upon them and impose a system of dic- 
tatorship and servility to the needs of Mos- 
cow. 

The African Continent is passing through 
a similar stage of political revolution. There 
the old colonialism is rapidly declining, as 
newly independent nations seek to shape the 
future of that continent. In these vast areas 
the signs point clearly to the death of the 
old colonialism and the threats of the new 
colonialism of Moscow. 

Throughout the Latin American Republics 
another form of revolutionary age is at work. 
There a social revolution is underway in 
which the multitudes of “have nots" are 
struggling against the causes of poverty, dis- 
ease and despair. This is a revolution by the 
many to win justice in the unjust social 
order which has prevailed over many cen- 
turies with few changes. Political independ- 
ence is not an issue here, because all of these 
countries have long enjoyed their national 
independence. But social justice, the life 
blood of national independence, is at issue. 

In the United States another form of revo- 
lution is at work. Here at home we are pass- 
ing through a technological revolution. 
Automation, which is the rapid and exten- 
sive replacement of labor and work of people 
by faceless machines, is creating grave eco- 
nomic upsets and social problems. Our 
ability to produce by means of technology 
has far outstripped our ability to harness 
these new machines to the full advancement 
of the common good. The industrial revolu- 
tion of more than a century ago faced similar 
problems, but failed to make the human ad- 
justments demanded by simple justice. In 
the decade ahead we must find the formula 
to guarantee that the fruits of automation 
will be shared by all the people in our 
Nation. = 

Looking to the Eurasian Empire of the 
Russians a discerning observer will see the 
cross-fire effect of two aspects of the revo- 
lutionary age—the political and the social. 
The tidal wave of self-determination has not 
yet struck that empire but the powerful cur- 
rents of the national independence move- 
ment run strongly beneath the imperial sur- 
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face of that empire. These political and 
social currents are fed by the determination 
of hundreds of millions of non-Russians to 
cast off the chains of social injustice and 
political despotism which bind them to Mos- 
cow. In response to these powerful forces 
of change Khrushchev, speaking for Imperial 
Russia, has recently announced a 20-year 
plan to attain communism within the 
U.S.S.R. and to “liberate” the rest of the 
world from capitalism. Let us make it clear 
that we understand what he Intends by the 
20-year plan. He intends to strengthen the 
hand of Russian despotism over their present 
empire and launch wars of liberation to drag 
more independent nations behind the Rus- 
sian curtain. 

Against this background, I foresee six 
major challenges to American foreign policy 
in the decade ahead. 

The first challenge is: Will American De- 
mocracy be safe in the Western Hemisphere? 
A revolution is now underway throughout 
Latin America. No one can be sure at this 
point what the outcome will be. Large num- 
bers of long exploited people are on the move. 
Thetr goals are simple and reasonable—they 
want a fair share in the necessities of life 
and the opportunity to make a better life for 
themselves and their children, Their rising 
expectations are being met by an unwilling- 
ness to change on the part of those who haye 
inherited the leadership of the existing social 
order, They are revolting or about to revolt 
against the existing social order. The chance 
for peaceful change is still a possibility but 
the temptation of change by violence 1s 
strong, and this temptation is being 
stimulated by well-trained Russian agents. 
So the challenge before us is not whether 
a revolution will sweep all of Latin America 
but rather what form that revolution will 
take, who will lead it, and whether the final 
outcome will threaten the survival of democ- 
racy in the Western Hemisphere. 

All of us hope the Latin revolution will be 
peaceful and orderly, All of us should hope 
it will be led, country by country, by people 
dedicated to the political ideals of Simon 
Bolivar, and the ideals of social justice held 
by the church to which the masses of peoples 
in these nations are attached. If this hope 
fails, the leadership of the revolution will 
then fall to the United States or the Rus- 
sians. At this moment the Russians, through 
cadres of trained natives, are attempting to 
capture those revolutions and turn them into 
tools for establishing the new colonialism, 
the new imperialism throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, Cuba is a stark, case-in-point of their 
intentions as well as their capabilities in 
taking over legitimate revolutionary move- 
ments. The Russian dictatorship in Cuba 
is now causing serious problems for the 
United States and the future of democracy 
in every Republic south of the Rio Grande. 
No imagination is required to understand 
the meaning of Russian control over the 
southern regions of the Western Hemisphere. 

The Alliance for Progress, initiated by the 
Kennedy administration, is a step in the 
right direction. It is intended to encourage 
peaceful change and to assist responsible 
Latin leadership in making changes which 
accord with the aspirations of the down- 
trodden masses. It is an expression of our 
desire to help people help themselves, a 
sound basis for a dynamic good neighbor 
policy. As such it deserves the active sup- 
port of all thinking Americans. 

What do we do if the Alliance for Progress 
falis short of its objective—either by un- 
willingness of responsible Latin leadership 
to make the necessary changes in time, or 
the stepped up, so-called, liberation wars 
directed by Moscow—or a combination of 
both? Are we prepared to intervene directly 
with military power? Do we have the mili- 
tary power to police the internal security 
of Latin America? I do not ask whether 
such intervention is proper because we will 
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have no other choice in the face of an im- 
minent danger of Russian takeover of Latin 
America. 

The second challenge is whether the Amer- 
ican people and their Government will iden- 
tify the real enemy in the cold war and 
develop realistic programs to defeat that 
enemy. For the past 15 years we have, gen- 
erally, admitted the fact of being at war. 
Our military preparations and the record of 
American lives sacrificed for freedom's cause 
during that period belie our calling it a cold 
war. 

For a time we identified the enemy as 
the international Communist conspiracy. 
Yet Khrushchey has been forced to admit 
as recently as 1961 that there. is no com- 
munism in practice within the U.S.S.R. 
while expressing the hope that the theory 
of communism will become a reality of prac- 
tice by 1981. That is the objective of the 
20-year plan Khrushchev announced at the 
22d Congress of the Communist Party- 
Stalin launched a series of endless 5-year 
plans in 1927 directed at the same objective- 
He failed as surely as Khrushchey will fail. 
Communism has proved that it will not 
work. It remains a myth. Yet we continue 
to struggle against the myth of Marxism, 
a frustrating struggle at best. 

More lately we have identified the enemy 
as the Soviets. This too, is a myth, Lenin, 
on his death bed, observed that the single, 
unified apparatus of the U.S.S.R. “was taken 
over from tsarism and only thinly annointed 
with Soviet holy oll” and then made this 
prophesy— under such circumstances it is 
quite obylous that the freedom to withdraw 
from the Union, with which we justify our- 
selves, will prove to be nothing but a scrap 
of paper, incapable of defending the minori- 
ties in Russia from the incursions of that 
100 percent Russian, the great Russian, the 
chauvinist, in reality, the scoundrel and 
despoiler which the typical Russian bureau- 
crat is. There can be no doubt that the 
insignificant percentage of Soviet and 
sovietized workers will drown in this great 
Russians sea of chauvinist riffraff Hke a fly 
in milk.“ Lenin's prophesy has been ful- 
filled. The Soviet and sovietized workers are 
nothing but a part of contemporary Russian 
mythology. 

It is time we stopped beating a dead horse 
and looked under the thin film of Soviet 
holy oil described by Lenin. He died a dis- 
illusioned revolutionary, Our Nation must 
not die through national frustration from 
chasing myths in an effort to engage the 
real live enemy. The Supreme Court of the 
United States recently ruled that members 
of the Communist Party are agents of a for- 
eign power and as such must register with 
the Department of Justice as foreign agents. 
This ruling provides us with a key to the 
world of reality. Now all we need to do is 
identify the foreign power. It is not com- 
munism. The myth of communism is only 
a tool of that foreign power. It is not the 
Soviets. The Soviets have long since 
drowned in a great Russian sea of chauvin- 
ist riffraff. The real, live enemy is Russian 
imperialism and all who support it are real, 
live enemies of the United States. 

The third challenge is: Can the United 
States survive the technological revolution 
and maintain our free institutions? This 
challenge rests at the base of whatever for- 
eign policy we support in the decade ahead- 
No nation can be any stronger in the field 
of international political affairs than the 
sum total of its internal strengths. The 
United States can claim no exception to 
this law of nature. 

During the past decade we passed through 
several recessions. At the end of each reces- 
sion we had a hard core of unemployment 


*“Khrushchey and Stalin’s Ghost,” Ber- 
tram Wolfe, Praeger, N.Y. 1957, p. 272. 
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that carried over into the perlod of economic 
recovery. The size of the hard core grew 
larger with each recession. Today we recog- 
nize this hard core of unemployment to be 
no less than 4,500,000 workers. These work- 
ers do not possess the skills and specialized 
training required by the technological age. 
They must be retrained and placed in labor 
Market areas where their newly acquired 
skills are needed. Some authorities say that 
in excess of 14 million new job opportunities 
Must be created in the 10-year period ahead 
to take care of jobs eliminated by automa- 
tion and the new jobseekers coming out of 
Our high schools and colleges during that 
Period, This means about 80,000 new jobs a 
week must be created every year for the next 
10 years. 

There are many challenges Involved in 
Meeting this need. The first is to put Amer- 
len back to work—to provide work outlets 
for our people in productive activities, It 
means a more equitable sharing of the fruits 
of automation by every segment of American 
Society. It means new enterprise, new in- 
dustries, new business ventures—none of 
Which can happen until the risk factor re- 
turns to the free enterprise system. 

The strength and the suryival of our free 
institutions depend upon what our people 
are prepared to do to keep them free. Free 
institutions depend upon justice in the so- 
Clal order and a dynamic society that knows 
Where it wants to go and is determined to 
get there. The technological revolution can 
take us to a higher plateau of national well 
being or it can produce economic and social 

on a national scale. The choice is ours 
as we chart the course for the decade ahead. 

The fourth challenge is: Will the United 
Nations fulfill the promises of its charter? 
The physical presence of the United Nations 
is not a panacea for the problems of. the 
World in this revolutionary age. There are 
those who believe that we must blindly and 
emotionally support the U.N. under any and 
all circumstances. Then there are those 
Who believe that we should not support the 
United Nations under any circumstances, and 
the sooner we withdraw from it, the better 
Of we will be. Neither of these views hits 
the target of renlism. There is nothing 
Wrong with the United Nations that adher- 
ence to its charter by all the member states 
Would not alleviate. Strict adherence to the 
charter by the United States alone is no 
Guarantee that peace with justice will pre- 
vall. We should have learned that lesson 

now, Nor can we now count upon the 
United Nations to find solutions to prob- 
which threaten the security and well 
being of the United states. We must learn 
to use the United Nations as a forum for ad- 
Yancing our own foreign policies, as every 
Other member nation is doing. Our foreign 
Policies have been consistent with the prom- 
of the United Nations Charter. The 
ble is that the Soviet Union and its 
stable of satellites have been persistently and 
adamantly violating the letter and spirit of 
the charter and the so-called neutral na- 
ms have been capitalizing on our emotion- 

al attachments to the United Nations, 

We are faced with the problem of making 
the United Nations work in conformance 
With the charter or being witness to its 
daes like the old League of Nations, It 
8 time that we exercised the only real sanc- 

‘Ons held by the U.N.—the admission, sus- 

ion and expulsion of members. Non- 
tontorming nations must be made to con- 
orm to the charter or be expelled from 
— p in the organization. This effort 
nst be applied to the permanent members 
and a determination forced on the question 
Whether the veto power exempts the holder 
veto from adhering to the provisions 

the charter. 

These tests must be made with vigor and 
determination if the United Nations is to 
*Urvive. The prospect in the decade ahead 
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is that it will be phased out and replaced 
by regional organizations. Herein lies a real 
challenge to American forelgn policy. 

The fifth challenge is: What can and 
should we do about Red China? The prob- 
lem here is not with the Chinese people but 
with the regime which has been imposed 
upon them, It is true that some 600 million 
people have been cut off from normal inter- 
course with the rest of the world, but we 
can hardly expect to restore normalcy by 
admitting the Peiping regime to the United 
Nations. The Peiping regime is responsible 
for isolating the Chinese people from the 
rest of the world. That regime, Imposed 
upon the people, does not and cannot speak 
for the Chinese people. Moreover, the 
Peiping regime stands guilty of aggression 
before the United Nations judgment, and 
it adamantly refuses to purge itself of this 

It. 

One argument is used that the Soviet 
Union and regimes in such countries as 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and others, 
have isolated the people under their control 
from normal intercourse with the rest of the 
world, have engaged in, aided and abetted 
aggression, yet they have been admitted to 
the United Nations. This argument sug- 
gests that one tragic mistake deserves an- 
other or that the charter of the UN. is a 
meaningless scrap of paper. 

We must not, however, ignore the fact 
that the Peiping regime has been a pro- 
found failure and that famine on an un- 
precedented scale now besets the Chinese 
people. Nor can we ignore the accumu- 
lated evidence which points to the prospect 
of more of the same for the Chinese people 
in the decade ahead. We must find ways to 
help the Chinese people, without saving or 
strengthening the regime responsible for 
their present plight. i 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
has proposed that American food missions 
seek admission to China for the purpose of 
fighting the famine which rages there. The 
purpose of such missions is to see that the 
food gets to the people who need it, and 
that they understand the food is a freely 
given gift of the American people. I agree 
with this approach and urge our Govern- 
ment to support it with vigor, The Chinese 
people should be told about our desire to 
help them. The Peiping regime should be 
told about our proposal. The entire world 
should be aware of our peaceful intentions. 
If the regime refuses, the double responsi- 
bility is on their back—responsibility for 
the famine, and responsibility for preventing 
assistance to the Chinese people in their 
hour of greatest need. 

If the proposal made by Mr. Meany is re- 
jected by the Peiping regime, we should not 
abandon our efforts to help the Chinese peo- 
ple. We have the capabilities to airlift and 
airdrop thousands of tons of food to the 
Chinese people. This food could be identi- 
fled as a freely given gift of the American 
people. We could be sure that much of this 
food would get to the Chinese people if we 
planned our airdrops carefully. The whole 
world knows there is a famine in China to- 
day. Would anyone, including the Peiping 
regime, want to face world opinion for op- 
posing such a humanitarian mission? 
Could the Peiping regime face the wrath of 
the Chinese people for opposing such food 
drops? It is time that we got the answers 
to these questions. I believe the Red 
Chinese regime would oppose such aid. Ac- 
tion of this type by our Government would 
go a great distance in the direction of a 
peaceful world. 

In the decade ahead Red China will stand 
as a great challenge to American foreign 
policy. We cannot afford to stand by and 
hope for a split between Peiping and Mos- 
cow. Hard intelligence estimates do not 
substantiate a major rift between Moscow 
and Peiping. 
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The sixth challenge is: What shall we do 
when the rising tide of self-determination 
strikes at the Russian empire? 

We were confronted with trial runs on 
this vital question three times during the 
decade of the 1950’s—in June 1953 in East 
Germany, in Poland during June 1956, and 
on October 23, 1956, in Hungary. Our score 
on these trial runs is not one of which we 
ean be proud. On each occasion we suffered 
from a form of political paralysis peculiar 
to the novice. We hesitated and then re- 
leased our national energies in a moral revul- 
sion against inaction. 

In the heated debates on what we could 
and should have done which are still going 
on in the United States and elsewhere in 
the free world, we have certainly learned 
something about the moral responsibility 
which attaches to leadership of the free- 
world community. I believe we have learned 
more than that—at least, I hope so. With 
the passage of time and the benefit of 
thoughtful reflections, these lines of political 
action stand out as a minimum of what we 
could and should have done. 

1, We should have extended de facto diplo- 
matic recognition to the revolutionary gov- 
ernment in Budapest during the 1956 Hun- 
garian freedom revolution. That govern- 
ment was in control of the country for 4 days 
and such recognition by us would have cre- 
ated serious international legal problems for 
the Russians. Such action by us would have 
been followed by similar action on the part 
of many governments of the free world, 
further compounding the problems of the 
Russians. 

2. In the case of all three tries for free- 
dom, we should have injected immediately 
the issue into the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, the issue being whether 
the Germans, Poles, and Hungarian people 
involved were entitled to governments of 
their own free choice and the protection of 
the human rights convention of the United 
Nations. This would have faced the Rus- 
sians with a problem of openly defying the 
United Nations or accepting the reasonable 
demands of the revolutionaries. Moreover, 
such general debate would serve notice to 
the peoples in the other captive nations that 
the United Nations was in fact an instru- 
ment through which they could regain their 
freedom and national independence. Notice 
of this character would do much to 
strengthen the cause of our proven allies 
behind the Russian curtain. 

3. We could have initiated action to cause 
several plane loads of neutral observers to 
investigate on the spot the causes of the 
revolution in each case. This could have 
been Justified on the basis that the United 
Nations has an obligation to preserve the 
peace, Violent revolutions are hardly a con- 
dition of peace. In the case of Hungary, 
this proposal could have been effectuated in 
& matter of hours because the revolutionary 
government was pleading with the United 
Nations to send a peace mission to their 
country. The physical presence of a United 
Nations peace mission in any of the captive 
nations in revolt would have been a strong 
deterrent to Russian aggression and violence 
against the freedom fighters. 

No doubt there are other actions of a po- 
litical character which we could have 
launched through the United Nations and 
on our own initiative, but at least we could 
have done this much. 


We should be prepared when the rising 
tide of self-determination will strike at the 
heartland of the Russian empire in the 
decade ahead. Where this tide will first 
strike and when it will strike are open ques- 
tions, There is a real prospect that it will 
move in like a tidal wave to inundate the 
entire Russian empire. We see on all sides 
the passing of the old im and the 
gathering strength of the national independ- 
ence movement, when there will be but one 
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empire left in the world—the Russian empire. 
It cannot long resist or contain the rising 
tide of human expectation which sweeps the 
world of our time. 

The answer we give to this last, but over- 
riding challenge in the decade ahead will 
likely determine whether Khrushchey’s 20- 
year plan for world domain will succeed, or 
whether we will win a peaceful world with 
justice and freedom for all nations and all 
people. 

The United States must engage in a posi- 
tive affirmation foreign policy program. We 
must stand fast in support for liberation to 
the oppressed nations enslaved by the Rus- 
sian Empire. 


Garcias Express Thanks for Alameda 
Generosity 
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HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, much discussion has taken 
place recently about the need for local 
interest from all parts of the Nation in 
aiding in the resettlement of Cuban 
refugees who have come to this country 
to escape the Soviet type of tyranny 
which is continually spreading in the 
island nation to our south. 

My home community of Alameda, 


Calif., through its junior chamber of - 


commerce and its very public spirited 
newspaper has spearheaded the start of 
a new life for Oberto Alverez Garcia and 
his wife Dania. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am pleased to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the news- 
paper account of the arrival of the Gar- 
cias, as well as the special letter of com- 
mendation from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to the 
newspaper and the community for this 
worthy undertaking: 

Garctas Express THANKS FOR ALAMEDA 

GENEROSITY 
(By Don Felix Elizalde) 

An emotion packed expression of gratitude 
to the people of Alameda and a pledge to 
some day return to their beloved country 
‘was voiced this morning by the Cuban 
refugee couple which arrived in Alameda 
Saturday, 

“We are very grateful to all the people 
that are helping us relocate in Alameda,” 


said Oberto Alvarez Garcia in a voice filled 


with emotion. 

He singled out for special praise the Ala- 
meda Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Ala- 
meda Jaycettes, the press, Mayor Franz S, 
Collischonn, Mrs. Anna W. Gentile, and the 
welcoming committee that greeted them on 
their arrival via helicopter at South Shore 
Saturday afternoon. 

“We hope to be able to start a new life 
and demonstrate to Americans that we, even 
though refugees, are aware of the responsi- 
bility we have to this country which has 
opened its arms to us as though we were its 
sons,” Garcia said. 

Garcia expressed the hope that the United 
States will help in the liberation of his na- 
tive land, adding: “If not, freedom in Latin 
America will be in great danger, in light 
of the fact that we have already lost the 
first battle.” 
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“We don’t know how long we'll stay in 
Alameda * * * it all depends on how things 
work out,” he said. 

“But when Cuba is free we have a duty to 
our brothers who died and to our country 
to return.” 

Sitting in the living room of the pleasant 
three-room apartment at 2150 Santa Clara, 
donated to them rent-free for a month by 
Mrs, Anna W, Gentile of San Leandro, Garcia 
recounted the events which led to him and 
his wife leaving their beloved Cuba. 

Garcia, like many other Cubans, at first 
supported the Castro regime after becoming 
disillusioned with the way of life under dic- 
tator Gen. Fulgencio Batista. 

“Cuba needed a change at the time,” he 
recalls, adding, “any dictatorship is impos- 
sible to live with.” 

“At that time there was no one tbe people 
had faith in, however, until Fidel,” he ex- 
plained. 

“But Castro never said anything about 
communism,” he added. 

“All he said was that his group was fight- 
ing for the restoration of democracy and 
free government for all the people in Cuba,” 
Garcia recalls. 

“Then after Castro came into power the 
first persons he took from were the ones 
who had helped him when he carried on the 
fight for ‘freedom’ from the hills, Garcia 
said with a touch of irony. 

“Batista was bad, but Fidel was worse,” 
Garcia recalls bitterly. 

Garcia said that before Castro he earned 
a salary equivalent to $600 a month. 

“After Castro came into power the $600 was 
worth 660.“ Garcia said. 

Garcia became increasingly disillusioned 
with life in Cuba and after being jailed dur- 
ing last spring's ill-fated invasion attempt 
at the Bay of Pigs decided to come to the 
United States. 

Both he and his wife were imprisoned 
along with an estimated 5,000 men and 2,000 
women suspected of being members of anti- 
Castro groups. 

These were harrowing days for Garcia, who 
recalls that five died and six went insane 
while in prison. 

After his release in August, he and his wife 
left for Miami. 

Then came the long months of waiting 
and hoping for a new start in life. 

The wait ended when the resettlement 
committee under chairman Bob Follrath 
made the arrangements for relocation in 
Alameda. 

The Garcia’s were given a gala reception 
at South Shore Saturday afternoon after be- 
ing flown here from the San Francisco In- 
ternational Airport in a helicopter provided 
through the courtesy of the South Shore 
Center Merchants and the Utah Construc- 
tion Co. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY ADMINISTRATION, U.S. CU- 
BAN REFUGEE PROGRAM, 

Miami, Fla., February 6, 1962. 
Mr. SIBLEY MORRILL, 
Managing Editor, Times-Star, 
Alameda, Calif. 

Drar Mr. MORRILL: Thank you for fast 
action regarding our letter to you on the 
need for community assistance in resettling 
Cubans who flee their Communist-dominated 
homeland. i 

A letter from Glen Stewart, president of 
the Alameda Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
states that “We * * * have been asked by 
our local editor of our newspaper to under- 
take a project of providing a home and job 
for a Cuban family. We are very interested 
in this matter but would like to know more 
about it.” 

We are asking the International Rescue 
Committee, one of the four voluntary agen- 
cies represented here at the center for re- 
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settlement activitics, to reply to Mr. Stewart's 
questions and to give him facts about certain 
families for the consideration of his organi- 
zation. 

Our sincere gratitude goes to you for spark- 
ing this interest which augurs well for results 
from our contact with daily newspapers 
across the county. 

We enclose general information about the 
Cuban refugee program. We know you will 
pick up the local angles by close contact with 
Mr. Stewart, Your news and editorial follow- 
up of the start that has been made may 
well set an example and spread word of the 
resettlement need far and wide on the west 
coast. 

Deputy Director Lazell, absent briefly for 
a meeting in Washington, will on his return 
be highly encouraged by this action in Aln- 
meda. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry B. Lyrorp, 
Public Information Officer. 

P.S.—We shall appreciate receiving clip- 
pings as the Times-Star follows the Jaycee 
project. 


Thoreau 
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Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a re- 
cent editorial from the Worcester, 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette entitled “Henry 
David Thoreau: 1817-62.” 

I was very much pleased that the able 
editor of the Gazette wrote such @ 
thought-provoking and inspiring piece 
on one of the great sages of Concord. 

To a superlative degree, Thoreau rep- 
resented and lived up to the principles 
of individualism which were fostered so 
effectively by our American Constitu- 
tion and preached and practiced by 
many great Americans of an earlier day. 

Thoreau was one of the band of great 
sages who lived in the Concord-Cam- 
bridge and Massachusetts of his day. 
His friend and confidante was the great 
Emerson, whose genius not only em- 
braced his own times, but has left a deep 
imprint upon American and Western 
society. 

In one sense, Thoreau may be con- 
sidered a stanch believer in the infinite 
perfectibility of human nature. No one 
could doubt the nobility of his ideas or 
the intensity and conviction with which 
he lived up to them. 

It is somewhat paradoxical that in & 
world where many intellectuals look dis- 
dainfully on rugged individualism as out- 
moded and old fashioned, after a long 
span of years, the doctrines, life patterns, 
and individualistic philosophy of Thor- 
eau should be recalled by many enlight- 
ened leaders and by a sizable portion of 
the public with such marked enthusiasm. 

Perhaps this is a good sign; it indicates 
that in America there still vibrates pow- 
erfully emotional responses to individual 
freedom and individual rights which, in 
Thoreau’s day, were so strongly felt by 
him and his contemporaries. 
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I hope the time will never come when 
Americans will turn their backs on the 
Tights of man as an individual, endowed 
by his Creator with certain mastery over 
his own being, and protected in his God- 
given right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
Suit of happiness. 


I commend the Gazette upon its 
scholarly editorial on Thoreau, elaborat- 
ing some of the most precious values of 
Our way of life. May these values long 
continue to be prized by Americans. 

The editorial follows: 

Henry Day THoreav: 1817-62 

He held no political office, advised no 
Presidents, served on no committees, founded 
no industries, did not believe in together- 
ness, and had little faith in governments. 
Yet, strange to say, Henry David Thoreau 
Seems more a contem: than do those of 
his day who followed the conventional pat- 
tern in their lives. 

Thoreau would probably not think any 
More highly of certain American characteris- 
ties in 1962 than he did in 1862, For one 
thing, most of the things that he disliked 
have got worse. His scorn of present-day 
Mass entertainment can well be imagined. 

e man who spent 2 years on the shores of 
Walden Pond, seeking the meaning of life, 
Would look with a jaundiced eye on modern 
education, political life, advertising, con- 
formity, and many other things that tend to 
blur the differentiation of individuals. 

An individualist he was, first, last, and 
Slways. And he had scant regard for those 
Who would try to plan the lives of others, 
directly or indirectly. The wisest man,” he 
Wrote, “preaches no doctrines; he has no 
Scheme; he sees no rafter, not even a cob- 
Web, against the heavens. It is a clear sky.” 

Although the clear sky of 19th-century 
Concord has since become murky with doc- 
trine and nonsense, and although Thoreau’s 
Message, if message it can be called, seems 
in some respects irrelevant today, we still 
Cannot ignore him. For he speaks directly 
to each one of us who retains any vestige of 
Uniqueness, 

At Thoreau's funeral Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son ed up his friend's life about as well 
as anyone ever has. 

“The country knows not yet, or in the least 
bart, how great a son it has lost. It seems 
an injury that he should leave in the midst 
2 broken task. which none else can finish. 

* * His soul was made for the noblest 
Society; he had in a short life exhausted the 
Capabilities of this world. Wherever there is 

Owledge, wherever there is virtue, wherever 
there is beauty he will find a home.” 
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ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
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gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of few subject matter. i 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate oj cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the Board 
of Christian Social Concerns of the 
Methodist Church this year sponsored 
an oratorical contest for young people 
throughout the Central Kansas Con- 
ference. The subject was How Can the 
Hungry People of the World Be Fed?” 

Following various district and con- 
ference contests, the board has selected 
& high school senior from Great Bend, 
Kans., Vincent Rhoads, as the confer- 
ence winner. He delivered his winning 
Oration at the annual conference meet- 
ing in Wichita, Kans., on Wednesday, 
May 23. 

The oration follows: 

FEAST OR FAMINE 
(By Vincent Rhoads, Great Bend, Kans.) 


Just look at me, the typical American 
r. with a diet problem. On the other 
Side of the world is a typical Chinese teen- 
ager with a diet problem, only his diet prob- 
lem is a little different from mine. You 
See, here in America with all of our abun- 
dance I eat too much and I am overweight, 
My Chinese friend doesn't get enough of the 
Tight kind of food to eat to be properly 
nourished. He doesn't know where his next 
meal is coming from or if he will be able to 
eat another meal, He is very thin and 
Undernourished. 
The FAO or the Food and Agriculture 
tion of the U.N., says that one-half 
Of the world’s people go to bed hungry every 
Night, dne-sixth don't get enough of the 
Tight kind of food to eat to be well nour- 
ished and only one-third of the world’s peo- 
Ple are well fed. 

Famine is nothing new; it happened be- 
fore Bible times and it hag been happening 
right up to the present day. In the 19th 
century 100 million people starved to death 
from hunger. But today, in these same 
Countries, and many others, people are suf- 
fering from a different kind of famine, a 
famine called hidden hunger. Hidden 
hunger“ shortens lives, destroys health, and 
Stops small children from growing. It is 
Caused by deficiency or improper balance of 
the basic seven foods, resulting in poor bone 
and muscle structure or poor development 
Of the body. 

Let's look at the facts. The lifespan of 
R person in India is 31 years, the lifespan 
Of a person in China is 34 years. While we 
here in the United States may expect to 
live to the ripe old age of 72 years. Due to 

hidden hunger” the weight of the average 

ese male adult is 121 pounds, whereas 
the weight of the average European male 
adult is 139 pounds. 


—— 
*Sarah R. Riedman, Food for Peace“ 
(book), page 156. 
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We live in a world where two-thirds of 
the people are hungry. How can these peo- 
ple be fed? This is a problem and a chal- 
lenge set before the world today, not just 
the great minds of the world, but every one. 
You and me. Let’s see what is being done. 

In the United Nations we find the food and 
agriculture organization made up of 86 dif- 
ferent countries. The FAO does three main 
jobs: No, 1, it collects, analyzes, and gives 
out information concerning food and agri- 
culture; No. 2, it provides direct technical 
aid to needy countries; and No. 3, it pro- 
motes cooperation between countries toward 
solving problems of agriculture such as sur- 
plus or deficiency in a crop? 

In the United States we find a nonprofit 
organization called meals for millions. 
This organization is trying to meet the prob- 
lem by using 20th century food technology. 
They have developed MPF. (multipurpose 
food). This is a high protein food, fortified 


-with vitamins and minerals. It comes in a 


dry powder and can be mixed with the reg- 
ular diet of anyone in any country without 
changing the taste of their regular food one 
bit. Two ounces of MPF. contains as much 
nourishment as one of our well balanced 
meals. Two ounces costs 3 cents. Needy 
countries usually receive MPF. as a gift or 
on a trial basis first, and if that is satis- 
factory they can set up a factory and pro- 
duce it themselves.“ 

There are many other church and private 
organizations in the United States dealing 
with the problem of feeding our hungry 
world, but now let's find out what the Gov- 
ernment is doing. 

First of all we find a Government pro- 
gram called “food for peace.” This program 
was actually made possible by Public Law 
480, which lets our farm products be pur- 
chased by foreign currency. You see, we don't 
just give our surplus to them, but we make it 
possible for them to buy the product. An- 
other phase of this program gives technical 
aid to countries for increased food produc- 
tion.“ 

Under the present Kennedy administra- 
tion we find the Peace Corps bringing edu- 
cation to illiterate people. Education is very 
important in feeding the hungry people, be- 
cause the educated man will seek a better 
way of living and in this way learn how to 
feed his family better. Peace Corps members 
not only teach in schools but they go right 
into the fields to show the farmer better 
methods of soil and water conservation, use 
of improved seeds, and control of plant and 
animal diseases. They go into the home to 
show the homemaker different methods of 
preparing meals to make them more nutri- 
tious. They show the homemaker better 
methods of cleanliness and sanitation to 
make the home a safer place to live. But I 
think the Peaee Corps does a much more 
important job than just this. Through the 
Peace Corps the United States shows many 


FAO (pam- 
phiet). 

Meals for Millions organization, “Your 
3 Cents Worth" (pamphlet). 

* Director of Food for Peace in co- 
operation with the U.S. Department of State 
internal cooperation administration, “Food 
for Peace” (pamphiet). 
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people in many countries that we are inter- 
ested in them enough to give part of our- 
selves to help them. The Peace Corps is a 
Government program, but it is doing about 
the same thing our Methodist missionaries 
have been doing for many years. 

I think we will all agree that the United 
States is in a position to help feed our hun- 
gty world, but let’s not do it the easy way 
by just giving outright gifts. Let's give aid 
through education, technical advice, ma- 
chinery, and equipment so they can feed 
themselves. If you give a man the desire 
and the ability to help himself you give him 
respect. If you give him outright gifts, he 
gains only pity. 

In the world today the United States and 
Russia are in a mad struggle for power. 
Each country is trying to gain the friendship 
and the helping hand of other countries. In 
the past I think the United States has made 
the mistake of trying to buy friendship. 
Let me try to explain. 

The United States looks down and sees a 
starving nation. He says, “Yoü poor under- 
privileged, underdeveloped country, your 
people are hungry. But never fear because 
big brother United States is here. We have 
come to free your people from the bonds of 
hunger and starvation.” 

So, big brother United States reaches back 
into the plains of Kansas, scoops up several 
tons of wheat he happens to have lying 
around, he whisks it over to this starving 
country and says, “Here is some grain to feed 
your people, but now you will be our friend 
in return; won't you?” 

This is just like going over to your next 
door neighbor and saying, “Joe, come on 
down to the drugstore and let me buy you a 
Coke so you will be my friend.” 

We all know that friendship is built on 
something much deeper than just monetary 
values; this is true with individuals and 
is true with large countries. 

So, as we strive to meet the challenge and 
the problem of feeding our hungry world, 
let's do it with the attitude President Ken- 
nedy had when he said in his inaugural 
address: To those peoples in huts and 
villages of half the globe struggling to 
break the bonds of mass misery, we pledge 
our best efforts to help them help them- 
selves not because the Communists may be 
doing it, not because we seek their votes, 
but because it is right.“ 


* Director of food-for-peace program in co- 
operation with U.S. Department of State In- 
ternal Cooperation Administration, “Food 
for Peace” (pamphlet). 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Associated General Con- 
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tractors of West Virginia, Inc., is a pro- 
gressive and forward-looking affiliation 
of businessmen, engaged mainly in 
building, highway, and heavy construc- 
tion. This organization has been quick 
to see the enduring value of the proposed 

Allegheny Parkway to the people of the 

United States. It also understands what 

the construction of this parkway would 

mean to the economic growth of West 

Virginia. For these reasons, the or- 

ganization officially endorsed S. 1798, the 

bill which would authorize construction 
of the Allegheny Parkway. I introduced 
this bill on May 3, 1961, on behalf of 
myself and my colleagues, Senator JEN- 

NINGS RANDOLPH, Senators THRUSTON 

Morton and JOHN SHERMAN COOPER of 

Kentucky, and Senators J. GLENN BEALL 

and JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER of Maryland. 

Mr, Eugene Brown, executive secretary 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
West Virginia, Inc., came to Washington 
on May 10 to testify on behalf of the 
Allegheny Parkway bill before Senator 
Aan Brste’s Interior Subcommittee on 
Public Lands. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Brown’s statement be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with a resolution which his organization 
adopted at a meeting held in Bluefield, 
W. Va., on April 27. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or EUGENE H. Brown, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CoN- 
TRACTORS OF WEsT VIRGINIA, INC., OF 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
LANDS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE U.S, SENATE 
IN SUPPORT OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE PRO- 
POSED ALLEGHENY PARKWAY 
My name is Eugene H. Brown. I am ex- 

ecutive secretary of the Associated General 

Contractors of West Virginia, Inc., with of- 

fices in Charlston, W. Va. Our association is 

the West Virginia chapter of the Associated 

General Contractors of America, which main- 

tains its national headquarters here in Wash- 

ington. Our West Virginia chapter consists 
of 102 general contractors engaged in high- 
way, heavy and building construction and 

139, associate members who are among the 

principal equipment distributors, material 

suppliers, bonding companies, and specialty 
contractors serving the industry in our 

State. 

I appear before your committee today to 
urge favorable action on the bill to author- 
ize construction of the Allegheny Parkway 
because the construction industry in West 
Virginia is confident that the project repre- 
sents a tremendous step forward in strength- 
ening and expanding West s econ- 
omy, as well as that of the other States along 
its route, 

This statement supplements an official ac- 
tion taken by our association. The executive 
committee of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of West Virginia, at a meeting on 
April 27, at Bluefield, adopted a resolution 
endorsing the Allegheny Parkway and urg- 
ing the Congress to take favorable action 
for its early construction. A copy of that 
resolution is attached to this statement. 

West Virginia is famous for its many sce- 
nic wonders, its virgin wilderness, its beau- 
tiful valleys, and its breathtaking moun- 


But many of those scenic wonders and his- 
toric landmarks are hard to reach because of 
West Virginia's hilly terrain. This applies 
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especially to the 550-mile route of the pro- 
posed Allegheny parkway, 360 miles of it in 
West Virginia extending from the Maryland 
border south and west through our State. 

Logically, the proposed parkway is the an- 
swer to the problem of providing better 
access to that vast area, much of it still 
undeveloped. The scenic wonders are there. 
The historic landmarks are there. Millions 
of tourists want to see them. The Alle- 
gheny parkway will bring them together, 
Thus the parkway is simply good business 
in the job opportunities it will create in 
opening this vast nature wonderland to the 
people of our country. 

Perhaps the greatest Immediate benefit 
the project will provide for West Virginia 
and the neighboring States is the number 
of jobs in construction that it is possible 
to provide once it is underway. Contingent 
upon the necessary appropriations being 
made available, it is probable that once the 
letting of contracts is begun on a sustained 
basis that as many as 20 to 30 contractors 
could be working simultaneously upon this 
great project with total employment of 
3,000 or more skilled workmen per year for 
8 or 10 years, perhaps more. Literally hun- 
dreds of construction machines and trucks 
will be required. When you add the benefits 
accruing to the equipment and supply and 
service industries, the economic advantages 
that this project will bring in the immediate 
future should weigh heavily in its favor. 

May I say also that the highway construc- 
tion industry of West Virginia, and I believe 
this also is true of the industry in our neigh- 
boring States, has the capacity, the effi- 
ciency, and the skill, integrity and responsi- 
bility that will be required to see it through 
to completion. 

In recent years, we have conducted peri- 
odic surveys, at the request of the State 
Road Commission of West Virginia, to deter- 
mine the capacity of the contractors of our 
State to perform the construction programs 
on the State’s interstate and ABC primary 
and secondary systems. At no time within 
the past 5 years has our surveys shown that 
our contracting industry in West Virginia 
has been working at more than 50 percent 
of its rated capacity. Furthermore, due to 
the competitive conditions within the in- 
dustry and also due to the steadily increas- 
ing capacity of the industry to produce 
roads, the records of the State road com- 
mission and the Bureau of Public Roads will 
confirm that contractors in West Virginia 
are now, and for several years have been 
producing highways at prices as much as 
20 to 22 percent below the State's estimates 
of the cost. Therefore, in my opinion, the 
start of construction of the Allegheny park- 
way will not only provide a needed volume 
of work for our industry in an area where 
the labor supply is abundant, but will also 
give to the Government a magnificent park- 
way project at the lowest possible cost. 

Another reason for our industry’s support 
of the Allegheny Parkway is that one con- 
struction project encourages other construc- 
tion in the same area, thus developing a 
chain reaction which will strengthen and ex- 
pand the economy of the entire area. 

It is easy to foresee once the parkway is 
built that numerous feeder roads will soon 
branch from it. It follows that such feeder 
roads will continue the development of the 
areas they touch. Upon these feeder roads, 
there will be service stations, gift shops, 
restaurants, motels, campsites, picnic 
grounds and recreation areas all contribut- 
ing toward the strengthening of the econ- 
omy along the parkway's route. 

up, the construction industry 
of West Virginia sees these outstanding ad- 
vantages in the Allegheny Parkway from a 
business and economic standpoint: 

First, it is a needed improvement to pro- 
vide easy access for tourists to many scenic 
wonders and historic landmarks scattered 
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throughout the area and such newer attrac- 
tions as the National Radio Astronomy Ob- 
servatory at Green Bank and the U.S. Navy's 
radio telescope at Sugar Grove; and 

Second, construction of the parkway proj- 
ect will provide a needed volume of construc- 
tion, with the probability, when funds are 
made available, that as many as 3,000 jobs 
could be provided annually for as long as 10 
years in a labor surplus area, and at the 
same time create new employment oppor- 
tunities for those in the equipment, material 
supply and service industries; and 

Third, the authorization and appropriation 
of funds for construction of the parkway 
will start a chain reaction of other new con- 
struction that will be of lasting benefit in 
strengthening and expanding the economy 
of the entire area along its route. 

In behalf of AGC, and for our industry 
I thank you for the privilege of appearing 
before your committee today. 


ALLEGHENY PARKWAY 


The Associated General Contractors of 
West Virginia, Inc., endorses the proposed 
Allegheny parkway and urges the Congress 
to take favorable action for its early con- 
struction, 

Under plans of the National Park Serv- 
ice, the proposed parkway would extend 550 
miles through the Allegheny mountains 
from the Maryland border to the Cumber- 
land Gap and would cost $250 to $300 mil- 
lion. In addition to crossing West Virginia, 
the parkway would touch areas in the States 
of Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

We are confident that the proposed park- 
Way would be of great benefit to the area it 
crosses. as well as to the Nation as a whole 
since it would make some of the most beauti- 
ful mountain scenery in America easily ac- 
cessible to tourists and would do much to 
develop trade and industry in those areas. 

We wish to emphasize that West Virginia 
will have a special interest in the proposed 
parkway since it may run through Jefferson, 
Berkeley, Hampshire, Mineral, Grant, Hardy, 
Randolph, Pocahontas, Greenbrier, Monroe, 

ummers, Mercer, McDowell, Mingo and 

yette counties, 

Since the proposed Allegheny parkway 15 
of such vital importance to West Virginia, 
we urge all interested parties, both groups 
and individuals, to write or wire their sup- 
port to the U.S. Senate Public Lands Sub- 
committee, headed by Senator ALAN BIBLE 
(Democrat, of Nevada) and to attend a 
hearing the subcommittee will hold on the 
project on May 10 at Washington. 


The National Lottery of Haiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Haiti. 

Haiti, as we all know, is a tiny and 
poverty-ridden republic in the Carib- 
bean. Revenue sources are few and the 
Haitian Government is thus well aware 
of the fiscal merit of a national lottery. 

In 1961, the gross receipts of the na- 
tional lottery of Haiti came to over $2'4 
million. The net income to the Gov- 
ernment was over $660,000 which were 
ee for social assistance and scholar- 
ships. 
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The Government of Haiti has wisely 
realized that a national lottery can be 
an effective means with which to ad- 
vance the social welfare of its people. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem to me that 
we here in the United States could bene- 
fit from the use of lottery money on 
behalf of similar goals. A national lot- 
tery in the United States could raise 
Over $10 billion a year in additional rev- 
enue which could be used to cut our 
Personal income taxes and reduce our 
big and ever-growing national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, why can we not profit 
2 the example of our foreign neigh- 

rs? 


Editorial Tribute to the Late Paul 
Fairieigh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
these turbulent days of national and in- 
ternational crises, I doubt that the world 
at large has taken note of the death of 
Paul Fairleigh, police reporter on the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, 

I call attention to this because, al- 
though I knew Paul only slightly, I have 
just finished reading a truly beautiful 
editorial in his newspaper. 

In much more eloquent words than I 
can muster, this comment tells of the 
value of Paul Farleigh in our world. 
In the portion in which Paul Fairleigh 
worked and lived, he set an example of 
Professional perfection which could be 
inspired only by a genuine love of his job 
and a warmth for life. 

His imperfections served only to 
illuminate his devotion to his task, which 
for almost half a century he performed 
as a real artist. Without men like 
Paul Fairleigh, the fiber of every com- 
munity in our Nation, and thus, the fiber 
of the world, would be thin and weak, 
indeed. 

I call attention to these thoughts be- 
Cause I believe there is a need in our 
Nation to speak of big men when they 
bass on to their rewards. Paul Fairleigh 
Was, in his own way, such a man. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the editorial published in the 
Press-Scimitar be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PAUL FARLEIGH AND THE NEWSPAPER GAME 

Because they see so much of the harsh 
side, newspapermen are reputed to develop 
toughness of outlook. 

But as the word flashed about town Sat- 
urday night that Paul Fairleigh had died, 
Many of his colleagues who, like Paul, had 
looked on tragedy too much, put down the 
phone with shock and grief. It is hard to 
imagine him not here, because he has been 
here ever since all the rest had been here. 
After 45 years, he had indeed become a 
nhewspaperman’s legend. Just think—he had 
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been on the staff 4 years more than half the 
82 years of the Press-Scimitar’s existence, 

At 63, he retained a boyish zeal for his 
life's work, He fought for every story, 
fiercely, competitively. He was happy as a 
boy who had just won a ball game when he 
got a good story on page 1. When something 
went wrong, or his story didn’t get the play 
he thought it should have, he was miserable, 

If a big story broke in the middle of the 
night and he was awakened by a policeman 
friend with a tip, Paul would be in the 
midst of it. If he got scooped, as all news- 
papermen must be occasionally, even the 
best, it dampened his spirits—momentarily. 

Then he would be off on another story, 

and it was a new day, and life was full and 
exciting. 
As his old friends gathered, stories about 
him were exchanged. We’ve been telling Paul 
Fairleigh stories for years, because he was 
a colorful, interesting person. 

His spelling was eccentric, He was a demon 
two-finger typist, and he played the keyboard 
as if he were mad at it. For years, he 
spelled the word “ransack” as “ramsack.” 
Once he made an error and hit the right key 
and spelled it “ransack.” He carefully cor- 
rected it to make it wrong as usual, The 
copy editors just smiled. They might have 
to correct his spelling—but Paul's energetic 
digging, his single-minded pursuit of the 
news on his beat was something you don't 
find every day. 

His mercurial temper was part of the 
legend. Paul had a low flash point, but it 
was almost always directed against inanimate 
things, like phones and typewriters. His 
friends used to predict that Paul would die 
of exasperation after getting a poor poker 
hand. When a lead sentence to a story 
wouldn't come the way he wanted it, his 
color darkened, and scores of crumpled little 
paper balls would fall as he ripped sheet 
after sheet out of the roller. 

But, as we all knew, he was a gentleman, 
considerate of his friends, a man who en- 
jJoyed being a host at his cabin or his home, 
a man who went out of his way to do things 
for people. 

A rewrite man who worked with him daily 
on the phone recalls that Paul, when he 
thought that policemen had done their jobs 
well, always said: “Let's be sure and give 
them credit for a good job.“ 

When a major story broke, Paul some- 
times had to be calmed down, because he 
still charged up the stairs to the press room— 
like a veteran firehorse answering an alarm— 
and would phone in huffing, puffing, gasp- 
ing out facts. 

“Now, Paul, just take a minute and get 
your breath.” 

Another major part was his interest for 
most of his life in the outdoors and the men 
who also liked it. 

Along with this, he developed a fervent in- 
terest in conservation projects. This inter- 
est over the years, his constant and sym- 
pathetic counsel and support to sportsmen 
and conservationists, the enthusiasm with 
which he wrote of big plans like the one to 
link the Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers, 
had made forrstrong friendships with others 
like-minded and he had been a director of 
the Tennessee Conservation League for sev- 
eral years and was elected vice president at 
a meeting of the league at Paris Landing 
State Park last month. 

Through this his work lives after him, and 
generations to come will be benefited by this 
colorful, tempestuous, gentle man's work. 

The phone rang, and a rewrite man picked 
it up. It wasn't Paul, It won't ever be again. 
But Paul will be around whenever the news- 
papermen who knew him gather to swap 
their endless stories of their trade, until the 
last one has left his typewriter for the last 
time, to go where all the news is good. 
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Nationwide Press Reaction to New Jersey 
Doctors’ Boycott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to quote from the reaction to the threat 
of 44 doctors at Point Pleasant, N.J., 
Hospital early this month to refuse to 
care for patients under President Ken- 
nedy’s plan for health care through so- 
cial security which has resulted in a na- 
tionwide wave of shock and dismay 
among other physicians, public officials, 
the press and the public. 

National reaction variously termed 
the threat “shocking,” “incredible,” and 
“political blackmail.” 

The 44 New Jersey doctors, according 
to Dr. J. Bruce Henriksen, leader of the 
group, signed a resolution that stated 
flatly: 

We the undersigned * * * do refuse to 
participate in the care of patients under the 


provisions of the King-Anderson bill or simil- 
lar legislation. 


Dr. Caldwell Esselstyn, chairman of 
the Physicians Committee for Health 
Care Through Social Security, said in 
behalf of the committee that it was “in- 
credible that a group of physicians would 
deny a sick person the right to pay his 
hospital bills by contributing to social 
security a little every month during his 
working years so he wouldn’t have to 
accept charity in his old age.” 

New Jersey’s Governor Hughes con- 
demned the doctors’ boycott threat, 
terming it a political device at variance 
with the vows of the Hippocratic oath. 

It is a source of great regret to me— 


He said 


that such a proposal originated in New 
Jersey. 


Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Ribicoff accused the New Jersey 
doctors’ group of “trying to blackmail 
the Congress and the American people” 
and charged: 

They are violating the Hippocratic oath 
which they took before they began the prac- 
tice of medicine. 


He pointed out that— 
It should be absolutely no concern to a 
physician where a patient gets the money 
with which to pay his hospital costs. 


Secretary of Labor Goldberg called the 
action of the New Jersey doctors a “dis- 
grace to the country.” 


Following is a sampling of editorial 
opinion across the Nation: 


New York Times: 


The threat of a group of New Jersey phy- 
sicians to boycott patients seeking care 
under the administration's proposed program 
of medical care for the aged is an attempt 
at political blackmall degrading to their 
profession * . Certainly physicians have 
a right to publicize their objections to any 
social security approach to the financing of 
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medical care * * *. The one thing they 
do not have a right to do is to threaten to 
make the sick the victims of their political 
dissent by depriving them of lifeguarding 
services. 


New York World Telegram and Sun: 
Such a boycott of the sick would amount 
to a medical atrocity. 


New York Herald Tribune: 

New Jersey’s rebellious doctors have not 
added to thelr stature by their revolt, nor 
have they enhanced the dignity of the medi- 
cal profession's opposition to the King-An- 
derson bill * * *, King-Anderson, after all, 
would not pay doctors’ fees; it would only 
pay a part of the patient's hospital bill 
2 * „ 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 

We are sorry to see medicare for the aged 
reduced to the absurdities rampant in New 
Jersey. The doctors should repel adherents 
by their own silliness. 


St. Petersburg, Fla., Times: 

One of the most shocking—and certainly 
the least tenable—positions any doctors’ 
group has taken against social security medi- 
care is that which has stirred up so much 
controversy in Point Pleasant, N.J. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 
Incredible is a mild word. 


Milwaukee Journal: 

Such a readiness to violate their profes- 
sional oath because they don't like the kind 
of health insurance a patient carries is 
shocking. 


Denver Post: 

The American Medical Association * * * 
should say that such tactics presently con- 
stitute blackmail and potentially represent 
an attempt by a special interest group to 
a national policy to the American peo- 
ple. 


San Francisco Chronicle: 


It has been suggested that the new Jersey 
movement is a trial balloon, sent up by 
medicine to frighten the public 


away from support of the King-Anderson. 


bill. If so, it will doubtless accomplish half 
its purpose before being shot down in flames. 
It will frighten the public—not against the 
medicare program, but against that segment 
of the medical profession that would pre- 
scribe so violent and deseparate an antidote. 


Electrical Contracting Industry Council 
on Industrial Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 250 lead- 
ers of industry, labor, and the public 
have just spent 2 days at the invita- 
tion of the President, discussing prob- 
lems of labor and management in the 
Nation’s present economic posture. 

In light of this my colleagues will be 
interested, I am sure, in an account of a 
meeting which also began on Monday of 
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this week in Cincinnati, where the Coun- 

cil on Industrial Relations of the Elec- 

trical Contracting Industry considered 
its heaviest caseload in its 42-year his- 
tory. 

This unique institution has been well 
described in an article in the New York 
Times of May 21, by John D. Pomfret. 
I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OASELOAD Heavy FOR LABOR CourtT—ELEcTRI- 
CAL CONTRACT ARBITERS To OPEN SESSION 
Topay 

(By John D. Pomfret) 


WasHINcTon, May 20.—One of the oldest 
and most successful voluntary plans for 
settling labor-management disputes will re- 
sume its activity tomorrow, facing the 
heaviest caseload in its 42-year history. 

When the electrical contracting industry’s 
Council on Industrial Relations starts its 
quarterly meeting at Cincinnati, it will have 
50 cases to decide 

The council is the private labor court of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the National Electrical Contrac- 
tors“ Association. It decides disputes be- 
tween local unions and local electrical con- 
tractors groups over the terms of new con- 
tracts and over the meaning of contract 
language. : ~ 

At a time of search for new techniques of 
labor-management accommodation, the ex- 
periences of the council offer some illumi- 
nating lessons. 


FUNCTION IS UNUSUAL 


That its principal business is sitting in 
judgment over new contract terms is un- 
usual. Seldom in the American scheme of 
industrial relations do companies and unions 
allow independent parties, even though in- 
dustry-connected, to rule on such matters. 

Furthermore, no outside neutral sits on 
the council to break ties. Each case is de- 
cided by a panel of 10 council members, 5 
from the contractors and 5 from the union. 
Their vote must be unanimous. Despite that 
seemingly rigorous provision, the council has 
never had to send back a dispute undecided, 
although in about 1 percent of the cases the 
council's four-member executive committee, 
composed of two from each side, has had to 
make the decisions. 

The council was the brainchild of L. K. 
Comstock, a New York electrical contractor. 
It was set up in 1920 and ruled on its first 
case in 1921, deciding that the pay of union 
electricians in Detroit should not be cut from 
$1.25 to $1 an hour, as their employers had 
threatened to do. 

Local unions and contractors in electrical 
construction were slow to shed their sus- 
picions of letting someone else have a hand 
in determining the contents of their labor 
contracts. 

By 1947, only 45 cases had been presented 
to it. 


Starting in that year, however, the union 
and the contractors’ association began an 
educational campaign to persuade their 
affiliates to use the council. The number of 
cases rose steadily. 

To date, the council has decided 825 cases. 
Nine-tenths of the electrical union’s 540 
construction locals have clauses negotiated 
voluntarily, in their contracts that forbid 
strikes and lockouts and say that arguments 
that cannot be resolved at home will be sub- 
mitted to the council. 
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A local contractors’ group does not haye 
to belong to the national association to use 
the council. The council will also hear 
disputes between union locals and con- 
tractors’ groups that have no provision for 
council arbitration in their labor contracts, 
but requests for decisions must be sub- 
mitted jointly. 

What makes the council work? 
appear to be the main reasons: 

The council, itself, has a strong tradition 
of reaching agreement, 

Its members are detached from 
animosities. 

They have lines of internal communica- 
tion to their local chapters and local un- 
ions that help them to understand issues. 
It is hard to deceive them about the facts 
and personalities of their own business. 

In the words of a union official, “We have 
priced ourselves off the picket line.” Union 
electricians average $4.24 an hour. They 
also have an array of fringe bene‘its, in- 
cluding pensions, medical and hospital in- 
surance, travel or subsistence pay and, in 
some cases, life insurance and vacation pay. 
Strike losses for members of the union thus 
are heavier than usual in labor disputes. 

The council operates much like 4 court. 
The disputants submit. briefs in advance, 
then appear for the arguing of their case. 
The council then retires into executive ses- 
sion to reach a decision. 

There are no statistics on work stoppages 
in the electrical end of the construction in- 
dustry. The union says that it has had 
only two requests for strike authorization 
from construction locals in the United States 
since 1960. That does not include wildcat 
strikes, but, even so, both the union and 
the contractors are convinced that the 
council has saved employers, workers, and 
the public, millions of dollars in strike losses. 

Several major union locals have no coun- 
cil clauses in their contracts. One is local 3 
in New York, which earlier this year struck 
successfully for a shorter workweek, gain- 
ing a reduction from 30 hours to 25, 


These 


local 


Time To Get Tougher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. Président, the 
Atlanta, Ga., Journal in its lead editorial 
of May 22, entitled “Time To Get Tough- 
er,” expressed the feeling of the over- 
whelming majority of Americans in stat- 
ing that foreign aid should go only to 
those nations willing to stand with the 
United States in world affairs. The Jour- 
nal correctly pointed out that foreign 
aid to date has been “a matter of much 
of the world shaking us down, and then 
looking the other way or turning up on 
the other side.” 

The paper concluded that the time is 
overdue for the United States “to start 
demanding something for our money” 
and suggested that India, with its hypo- 
critical neutralism, is a good place to 
start. The junior Senator from Georgia 
concurs completely with this editorial, 
Mr. President, and asks unanimous con- 
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Sent that the text of it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tux To Ger TOUGHER 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has refused to consider an increase in aid 
to India in what might be the beginning of 
a new, tighter policy on sending money 
Overseas, 

The committee's point of view has been 
interpreted as evidence of dislike of India’s 
Siding with the Reds in some important 
United Nations questions and of the cold- 
blooded takeover of ancient Portuguese ter- 
Titories along its coast. 

That is the polite interpretation, More 
bluntly we hope it means that we're only 
going to help those who help us in our 
foreign entanglements and problems, 

For too long we've been sending money 
abroad in an effort to win friends and in- 
fluence people. And for too long, now, 
We've been wasting a lot of this money. It 

been a matter of much of the world 
Shaking us down, and then when the time 
Came to do something in return, looking the 
Other way, or turning up on the other side. 

The time is overdue to start demanding 
Something for our money. 

India, with its tarnished and hypocritical 
nheutralism, is a good place to start. India 
Should be either with us or against us, and 
Our aid should be measured accordingly. 
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Sertoma International News Release 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing interesting and significant news 
release was made available recently by 
Sertoma International whose headquar- 
ters is in Kansas City, Mo. 

Sertoma INTERNATIONAL News RELEASE 


The question of U.S. participation 
in the European Common Market re- 
ceived encouragement today from the re- 
sults of a national public opinion poll con- 
ducted among 16,000 Sertoma members. 
Sertoma International is an organization of 
business and professional men with clubs 
located in 400 cities in the United States 
and Canada. 

Should our country work toward joining 
with other countries in the European Com- 
mon Market? In answer to this question, 
68 percent were in favor, 21 percent were 
against, and only 11 percent had no opinion. 
Results were received from 36 States and 
156 cities with about 30 percent of the mem- 
bers participating. The clubs in Canada 
voted 76 percent for their country to par- 
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ticipate in the Common Market, 15 percent 
against, and 9 percent with no opinion, 

The punchcard questionnaires were in 
two parts with the second part devoted to 
a question of preserving freedom. The Ser- 
toma members were asked to indicate which 
of the four following activities would be 
Most effective in preserving the freedom of 
the free world. 


[Percent] 


| 
United Canada 
States | 


b. NATO (North Atlantic Treaty ci 0 
A 27 14 
c. OAS (Organization of American 
ORICA Fae (( 11 13 
d. Uniwd Nations 7 w 


Attached is a study of the results of the 

tabulation by States and, in addition, the 

results from all the cities reporting 
SERTOMA’'S OPINION POLL 


Should our Country work toward joining 
with other countries in the European Com- 
mon Market? Realizing that each is part 
of an overall pian, how would you rank 
the following for their effectiveness in pre- 
serving the freedom of the free world? The 
results of the poll are shown in the per- 
centages of opinions d ting each as 
most effective (ranked first). No tabula- 
tion was made in the ranking of the sec- 
ond, third, or fourth choices. 


COUNTRIES CITY AREAS 
{Percent} FY — 
L Pn = - z N (u) ( (e) (d) 
i 
! (a) e | @ Free 
Yes No No world United 
ves | No | No. | word | Unitet pnie See NATO: OAE Nations 
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mon | 
market | REN — 
=F st anh, x 4 33 3 16 24 12 48 
unital ooo 76 15 9 22 14 4 50 87 0 13 62 19 6 13 
United Stats 6s 21 u 2 25 11 37 
49 38 13 31 25 38 6 
7 ae ee ae a re ae 58 29 13 30 33 A 13 
STATES OF THE UNITED STATES 59 2% 13 21 14 18 47 
. es et Saree z 61 5 21 38 12 29 
72 2 6 30 4 10 36 68 13 2l 26 2 2 30 
28 
2 3 11 = 2 a 20 66 23 il 24 u 11 3l 
66 2 12 25 31 9 35 55 24 21 26 10 7 57 
73 15 12 39 2B 9 2 74 13 13 31 24 3 42 
65 21 14 20 10 0 70 ; 57 29 14 21 36 7 36 
72 19 9 30 26 11 33 Colorado: : 
66 21 10 25 27 9 39 Colorado Springs - 79 n 10 46 2 3 2 
68 23 9 41 10 8 a 65 20 15 33 pyi 14 29 
68 25 7 38 A 12 
73 10 17 36 a n 20 65 a 14 20 10 0 70 
2 % wl s| 2 4 e| u| M a| 2] wl * 
40 47 7 26 40 9 19 85 15 0 31 23 8 38 
65 20 15 15 1l 8 66 100 0 0 A 13 13 50 
70 16 14 18 30 7 45 — — y = — 7 A 
66 22 12 25 42 13 2 2 z . 36 
80 14 6 31 17 9 43 — si 5 me 8 K 
r — w| 15 15 l 
78 16 6 39 22 2 37 2 
65 21 14 23 30 29 18 7T 17 6 2 20 15 37 
70 20 10 16 27 7 50 69 2¹ 5 3¹ 
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65 25 10 28 41 20 11 n 18 11 3 23 
60 16 24 23 20 3 54 a 2 ` 2 — — it 
I ASAR 0 
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2 17 11 28 25 12 35 80 — 0 2 — — — 
= 1 — 12 3 81 14 pE ay 5 11 37 
65 23 7 27 20 14 39 
78 7 15 4 12 3 61 74 13 13 39 7 7 47 
87 13 0 27 30 9 n 80 10 10 40 7 10 43 
02 18 20 16 32 0 62 
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Yes No No orid United 
opinion com- NATO OAS Nations 
mon 
market 
78 19 3 53 31 3 13 
44 56 0 23 22 11 44 
68 24 8 35 23 14 28 
92 8 0 58 0 0 42 
70 17 13 19 19 12 50 
67 4 2 43 18 14 25 
85 10 5 70 5 0 25 
77 19 4 2⁴ 3 5 48 
76 18 6 5 2A 6 65 
77 6 17 26 14 5 55 Toledo 
65 26 9 27 24 11 38 
67 20 13 28 36 0 36 
35 48 17 28 24 7 41 
Oklahoma: 
5⁰ 36 8 46 30 9 9 Oklahoma City 
47 40 13 14 43 0 43 run. 
— 48 52 0 19 43 15 23 55 
2¹ 63 16 13 80 0 7 
0 16 24 8 13 9 70 
73 27 0 26 7 7 60 
67 10 23 11 A 7 48 
81 16 3 32 25 9 34 
75 5 20 18 31 0 51 
53 26 21 10 58 16 16 
52 43 4 20 25 10 45 
81 13 6 13 6 6 75 
64 22 12 25 42 13 2 
58 29 13 30 27 8 35 
82 18 0 20 2 30 30 
p! — 93 0 7 11 8 0 81 
Kansas City... 81 14 5 29 14 11 46 
St. Josep. 82 12 6 30 33 7 30 
12 5 42 13 7 38 
20 0 31 15 8 46 
2 22 0 29 14 57 
23 0 10 50 10 30 
12 6 14 53 0 33 
10 13 19 25 6 50 
20 16 46 17 10 27 
47 5 19 27 27 27 
17 0 . 55 9 0 36 
15 8 A 26 3 37 
21 14 23 30 29 18 
20 0 14 50 7 29 
6 19 12 25 13 50 
12 12 19 43 0 38 
14 19 24 14 0 62 
50 4 18 9 l4 59 
0 17 20 0 0 80 
19 8 8 85 9 48 
27 36 19 27 9 45 
38 13 6 25 6 63 
14 0 29 0 7 6 
9 14 46 |e 18 6 30 
9 15 25 21 2 52 Takaa — 
69 6 0 43 13 4 Wisconsin: Milwaukee.. 
al 2 3 3 „ “ogame 
9 0 37 12 6 45 4 
15 10 26 17 0 57 
ismarck 53 13 23 27 17 33 
Fargo 90 10 0 40 23 6 31 
Grand Forks. .-.---- 4 7 29 15 0 0 85 


In order to compare the results of the 
last two Sertoma Speaks opinion polls, the 
question and results of the last poll “Ser- 
toma Speaks on Cuba” are shown below: 

In the interest of preserving the freedom 
of the peoples of the Western Hemisphere, 
should the United States take whatever steps 
necessary to prevent Cuba from becoming a 
Communist satellite? 


Percent] 


If answered ‘ 8 
such action d 
be— 


Coolidge Eloquent and Tough 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kansas City, Kans., Kansan has com- 
pared President Coolidge’s reaction to 
the initial Teapot Dome revelations, with 
President Kennedy’s reaction to the 
Billie Sol Estes scandal, and has con- 
cluded, “Coolidge Eloquent and Tough.” 
This is the title of a Kansan editorial of 
May 21, and I am pleased to include that 
editorial at this point: 
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CITY AREAS— Con inued 


(a) (b) te) (d) 


Free 
No world United 
Yes No opinion com- NATO OAS Nations 

mon 

market 

69 23 8 47 16 38 
95 0 5 33 6 57 
47 32 21 33 25 25 
147 39 14 22 31 31 
85 10 5 37 6 46 
58 24 18 12 31 4 
71 17 12 29 16 41 
57 32 11 42 11 26 
92 8 0 15 8 5i 
76 12 12 33 13 33 
66 22 12 20 12 68 
71 17 12 36 16 40 
69 22 9 13 29 48 
72 13 15 22 25 43 
39 42 19 15 15 60 
66 27 7 29 36 7 
64 25 ll 28 43 6 
52 13 35 22 18 5 55 
73 20 7 23 23 0 4 
9i 9 0 27 2¹ 0 52 
64 18 18 18 9 9 64 
77 13 10 39 10 3 48 
93 7 0 74 13 0 13 
86 8 f 25 23 4 43 
74 9 17 22 14 41 23 
65 22 13 44 16 4 36 
61 13 26 13 14 9 604 
65 2 15 15 10 2¹ 54 
38 46 16 18 57 15 10 
67 13 20 31 15 8 46 
63 28 9 32 11 14 10 
100 0 0 40 36 9 9 
73 9 18 0 100 0 0 
43 38 19 18 50 9 23 
62 19 19 28 12 10 50 
52 42 6 6 16 3 rc} 
50 33 17 0 50 0 50 
82 12 6 12 38 19 31 
87 0 13 42 29 0 29 
66 28 6 43 31 9 7 
80 12 8 13 27 15 45 
81 5 14 55 15 5 25 
66 18 16 2⁴ 19 12 45 
92 0 8 76 8 8 8 
275 20 5 30 65 0 5 
73 18 9 28 45 0 27 
60 34 6 37 26 11 26 
66 22 12 27 26 21 26 
72 17 11 9 6 10 75 
89 0 11 77 17 0 6 
68 32 0 42 1¹ 5 42 
68 25 7 17 24 12 47 
61 29 10 29 20 20 31 
77 7 16 2 14 5 58 
81 6 13 25 6 0 69 
87 13 0 27 30 9 34 
65 10 25 10 97 0 53 
57 29 14 25 25 0 50 


COOLIDGE ELOQUENT AND TOUGH 


The Billy Sol Estes disclosures have 
brought to mind the Teapot Dome scandals. 
In one minor detail, a comparison can be 
made. President Kennedy's comment about 
Estes was not as vehement as was President 
Coolidge’s with reference to the then unfold- 
ing disclosures. Said Coolidge: 

“At the revelation of greed making its 
subtle approaches to public officers and of 
the prostitution of high places for personal 
profit, we are filled with scorn and indigna- 
tion. We have a deep sense of humiliation 
at such betrayal of trust, and we lament the 
undermining of public confidence in official 
integrity. 

“But we cannot rest with righteous wrath. 
For us we propose to follow the clear path of 
justice. There will be immediate, adequate, 
unshrinking prosecution, civil and criminal, 
to punish the guilty and to protect every na- 
tional interest. In this effort there will be 
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no politics. No partisanship. It will be 
speedy, it will be just. 

"I am a Republican, but I cannot shield 
anyone because he is a Republican. I ask the 
support of our people, as Chief Magistrate, 
intent upon the enforcement of our laws, 
without fear or favor, no matter who is hurt 
or what the consequences.” 

President Kennedy was less oratorical. His 
Statements were made at a press conference. 
The Estes case came to public attention when 
the Government indicted him April 5, he 
Pointed out, adding that he requested set- 
ting of bail at $500,000, but this was cut to 
$100,000. 

“Since then we have been conducting a 
very thorough investigation with nearly 75 
Members of the FBI in the investigation,” he 
Said. We have taken immediate ac- 
tion against all those Federal employees 
working for the Agriculture Department who 
haye been Involved in improprieties, and the 
investigation is continuing and will continue. 

“The Justice Department, Internal Reve- 
nue, Senator McOLELLAN, nnd Congressman 
FounTaIn—all of them are involved in at- 
tempting to determine whether any Federal 
employee or Member of Congress was in- 
volved in any improper action.” 

The administration was “staying right on 
Mr. Estes’ tail,” concluded the President. 

If the Government stays right on his tall 
and sees to it that a full disclosure is made, 
with prosecution where needed and punish- 
Ment to fit the offenses, then it won't matter 
that Mr. Kennedy skipped the formal pro- 
nouncement. 


Don't Drop Out, Kid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, imme- 
diately following my graduation from 
college, I was for a time a high school 
teacher and later a superintendent of 
schools. Following that for about a 
dozen years, while serving as an officer 
in the Mundt Loan & Investment Co. 
Prior to coming to Congress, I also 
taught classes in one of our fine South 
Dakota colleges. These were happy and 
rewarding days. However, on occasion 
they also brought sorrow when I tried 
Without success to dissuade some fine 
American youngster from dropping out 
of school or college. 

Iam sure that all Members of Congress 
who have been teachers have had this 
experience. I know that they must have 
tried, often, to dissuade a student from 
making this decision and to urge him to 
continue in school for his own sake. 

But, as often as the end of a school 
year rolls around, the same problem re- 
Curs and teachers across the land try 
again and again to help students make 
the right decisions. 

Sylvia Porter, whose column, “Your 
Money’s Worth,” appears in the Wash- 
ington Star, wrote yesterday on the im- 
Portance of education in aiding people to 
gain greater economic advantages for 

Ives. Her advice was: Don't 
Drop Out, Kid,” and that is good advice. 
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I hope that educators can utilize the 
wisdom of this column in any discussions 
they may have this spring with students 
who feel immediate economic gains out- 
weigh the long-term advantages of edu- 
cation. I ask unanimous consent that 
Miss Porter’s column be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your Money's WortH—Don’t Drop OUT, Km 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

School will be over in a few weeks and the 
youngsters will be pouring out. Many will 
get summer jobs, have summer romances, 
be delighted at their ability to earn a weekly 
paycheck, be entranced at the prospect of 
marrying the beloved one—be tempted to 
drop out from school, keep earning that pay- 
check and set up homes of their own. 

Don’t do it, kid. Don't. For if you do, 
you will bitterly regret it for the rest of your 
life.. You will condemn yourself to the eco- 
nomic underworld. You will so handicap 
yourself that through all the years ahead, 
you will be either in the low-paying service 
industries or submarginal factories or in the 
dullest of occupations. Periodically you will 
be in the ranks of the unemployed. 

NO GUESSWORK 


This is not preaching or guesswork. This 
is certainty. And below you will read both 
statistics and statements from an authority 
in this field—Louis F. Buckley, newly ap- 
pointed New York Regional Director of the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Jobs of the 1960's and 1970's will demand 
education and training on a scale never be- 
fore approached in the United States. As 
Mr. Buckley points out, two generations ago 
there was a great demand for unskilled work- 
ers and a lack of education was not a handi- 
cap, A generation ago the majority of work- 
ing people did not have a high school edu- 
cation; industry operated on a much lower 
level of skill and the youth who quit school 
at 16 could begin as a laborer, pick up skills 
as he went along. 

Today the situation is dramatically dif- 
ferent. In the years ahead mechanization 
of production facilities and the increasing 
substitution of machines for men will re- 
sult in a relative deci{ne in the number of 
industrial laborers needed. Mr. Buckley 
warns; 

“In tomorrow’s automated world, only the 
skilled will find the path smooth. The un- 
trained or uneducated will not be able to 
design, produce, install, service, or operate 
the machinery of the future. They will 
q@onstitute a new disadvantage minority 
group in the American labor force—increas- 
ingly handicapped in competing for jobs 
because of the greater availability of better 
educated workers and decreasing opportuni- 
ties for the unskilled workers.” 

The handwriting is on the wall. During 
the 1959-60 recession the jobless rate for 
those with legs than high school educations 
was 8 percent; for high school graduates it 
was about 4 percent; for those with addi- 
tional education it was around 2 percent. 


EDUCATION IS VITAL 


For national survival we need you as an 
educated, trained person. For your per- 
sonal survival you need education and train- 
ing. Here is the way Mr. Buckley sees the 
job picture: 

The most important growth in jobs will 
be in the professions and technical occupa- 
tions—with particular need for engineers, 
scientists, technicians, and electronic spe- 
cialists. This group will show a tremendous 
growth of over 40 percent in the next decade, 
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against an anticipated rise of 20 percent in 
total employment in our country. 

Clerical and sales occupations will come 
second with a rate of growth of almost 30 
283 The manager, official, and proprie- 

occupational group will rise about 25 
percent. 

Among the blue-collar occupations, by 
far the largest relative growth will come in 
the skilled worker group—expected to rise 
about 25 percent during the 1960's. 

The semiskilled group will grow at a 
slower rate than total employment and the 
unskilled group won't grow at all. 

Go to school to get manual training if 
this is your inclination, or go to school to 
get a broad education with the objective 
of specializing in college and graduate 
school, But go to school. Don't, don’t drop 
out this summer. 


What a Democrat Has To Say About 
Medical Care for the Aged Under So- 


cial Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a tendency to make the contro- 
versy over medical care for the aged 
under social security a partisan affair. 
We have the President plumping for it 
and pulling out all of the stops to get 
it through Congress. Some members of 
his own party have not succumbed yet, 
however, so the measure is held up in the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. 

There are some other members of his 
party who have not been convinced yet, 
either. As a case in point, I refer to a 
letter which I received from Mr. Frank 
Engel, Davenport, Iowa, a highly re- 
spected member of the Democratic Party 
in Scott County and in Iowa. Mr. Engel 
has served his party faithfully and well. 
He has been a loyal party member, dedi- 
cated to Jeffersonian principles. He has 
served in Iowa’s State Legislature as a 
representative from Scott County. He 
has been a delegate to his party’s na- 
tional conventions; has served on the 
civil service commission in Davenport 
and on the State’s employment security 
commission. He has been a successful 
businessman and a civic leader in his 
community. He served his country as a 
naval officer during World War II. 

Mr. Engel takes a keen interest in na- 
tional affairs and appraises them objec- 
tively measuring their value against the 
yardstick of the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

He has done this on medical care for 
the aged under social security. To be 
sure that he had all the facts, he at- 
tended one of the many rallies which 
were staged across the country last Sun- 
day. He wrote me the following letter 
after he returned home from the rally in 
Rock Island, Ill., which is across the river 
from Davenport, Iowa: 
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DAVENPORT, Iowa, 
May 20, 1962. 

Dran Fun: One of those medical care 
w/social security meetings was held at the 
Rock Island Armory this afternoon. We 
got involved with it for the music, so went 
over to take it in. The attendance was 
rather meager. About one-fourth occupied 
on the main floor and no one in the bal- 
conles. It was poorly staged and the master 
of ceremonies was the drooling drone type. 
The acoustics are bad in the armory, there 
being a long echo which makes it difficult 
to understand. When Kennedy came on the 
TV from New York City, they projected his 
speech through the public address system 
and a lot of people left. I had expected to 
see the place with a good crowd, because the 
local union leaders had been expected to 
pack these meetings. It really takes a lot to 
stir up interest in a thing like the King- 
Anderson bill and undoubtedly Kennedy 
must feel rather weak in his force in Con- 
gress for this legislation, since he is resort- 
ing to public meetings. He personally puts 
on an entertaining show; but I doubt that 
many people at the grassroots are demand- 
ing the bill. The cost of this will 
soar through the years. With the hospital 
bills, doctor bills, nursing calls, and medi- 
cine to be made available per person, it's 
the most expensive and ambitious complex- 
ity developed to appeal to those who want 
something for nothing if they can get the 
other guy to pay for it. Just think of the 
cost of administering the program with all 
the hordes of Government employees that 
would have to be added to the Federal pay- 
Tolls. Somebody has to stay at home and 
produce what it takes for all those people. 


Inflation and excessive taxation are the 
greatest forces that assist socialism. It is 
part of a grand design. It cannot be charged 
of to stupidity. These forces are always 
utilized by the liberals in our Government. 
Many well-intentioned people have been 
duped. They are unable to make a distinc- 
tion between social welfare and socialism. 
Ultimately social welfare becomes part of 

. the socialistic state. Being a step by step 
procedure, it has been tagged as “creeping 
sociallsm.” We are merely at various points 
on the international destination routed for 
us by those who seek the Soviet way of life, 
Having created what we believed to be an 
imperishable quality of American ideals of 
freedom, we are now threatened with a 
perishable quantity of our American abun- 

ce 


‘sincerely, 
FRANK L. ENGEL. 


Health Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


. OF NEW MEXICO 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, last 
Sunday in more than 30 cities across the 
country, thousands of persons gathered 
to demonstrate their support of the ad- 
ministration’s health care for the aged 
proposal. The fine turnout generally at 
these gatherings is additional evidence 
of growing understanding and support of 
the social security approach to the 
health-care problem. As another indi- 
cation of this support I ask unanimous 
consent that an editorial from Sunday’s 
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May 21 Washington Post and a letter to 
that same newspaper from two physi- 
cians in Maryland be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1962] 
MEDIEVAL GUILD 

Happily, the American medical profession 
is not monolithic. Its members, who some- 
times differ among themselves even about so 
simple a subject (arcane only to laymen) 
as how to treat a peptic ulcer, hold widely 
divergent views about so complex a subject 
(simple only to the American Medical As- 
sociation) as how to provide protection 
against the health hazards of old age. The 
louder the AMA thunders, indeed, the less 
authoritative it seems. 

The Group Health Association of America, 
characterized by its president as an organiza- 
tion in which physicians “with a social con- 
sciousness” could come together, adopted a 
resolution at its annual meeting here on 
Monday warmly endorsing the administra- 
tion proposal to provide hospital care for 
the elderly. The idea is hardly a novel one 
to GHA. Its whole operation is founded on 
the principle of insurance against the vis- 
sicitudes of the future. Of course, it had to 
fight the AMA, tooth and nail, to get its 
program into operation. 

“Through the years,” Dr. James Howard 
Means, professor emeritus of clinical med- 
icine at Harvard University, told the GHA 
meeting, “the energies of the AMA have been 
directed more and more toward the preser- 
vation of the status quo in medical affairs. 
It has contributed significantly toward the 
advancement of scientific medicine and med- 
ical education but very little directly to- 
ward the improvement of medical care.” 
This is to say that the AMA has been superb 
in the area in which its members are ex- 
pert, the treatment of disease, and back- 
ward in the area in which its members are 
laymen, the economics and social patterns 
of medical care. 

Dr. Means called the AMA a “medieval 
guild.” That is somewhat harsh, we think. 
Nevertheless, it seems true of the official at- 
titude of the body in regard to the non- 
medical aspects of health protection, such 
as paying the bills. 


[From the Washington Post, May 20, 1962] 
To Earn MEDICAL SECURITY 


As responsible physicians and as human 
beings, it is our duty to examine the issues 
which underlie the administration's propo- 
Bal for financing medical care for the aged. 

‘There are 17 million people in the United 
States who are over 65. By 1980 this figuré 
will climb to 24.5 million, which will con- 
stitute at least 10 percent of the popula- 
tion. Spectacular advances in medicine have 
made possible the lengthening lifespan; but 
the chronic diseases of the aged still can 
seldom be cured and usually require increas- 
ing treatment for longer years. Unfortun- 
ately this need becomes pressing just as fi- 
nancial resources ebb, whether through lack 
of employment opportunities or ill health 
or both. : 

More than half of the 17 million Ameri- 
cans who are over 65 haye annual incomes 
of less than $1,000. Even if a few of them 
may have accumulated some assets, it is 
clear that the aged in the United States are 
for the most part economically underprivi- 
leged in the face of mounting medical ex- 
penses. 

Today the young, the old, and the dis- 
abled survive longer than used to be the 
case and in spite of any uncured disabilities, 
because of the lessened frequency of deaths 
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from infections and other complications. 
Therefore the average wage earner who sup- 
ports these older citizens is at the same time 
supporting more young dependents because 
of reduced mortality rates in early years, and 
also more disabled mature dependents who 
are not employable. Consequently during 
his earning years & man carries an increas- 
ing burden of longer lived dependents. 

Because of modern technological advances 
the age of retirement has been declining 
simultaneously with a dramatic increase in 
the average number of years of life after 
retirement, when health problems become 
greater and income is generally reduced. 
Consequently with earlier retirement and 
with more years spent in school during 
youth and adolescence, the relative duration 
of the span of a man's earning years is 
shrinking steadily. At the same time be- 
cause of changes in technology and in eco- 
nomics and the increasing population, the 
span of a man's earning years has shrunk 
relative to the magnitude and duration of 
his burdens, and will contract even more 
sharply in the future. 

The costs of medical, and especially hos- 
pital care, have risen sharply (over 50 per- 
cent in the last decade), and they will con- 
tinue to rise. Since World War I medical 
costs have Icd all others in the Consumer 
Price Index. From 1945 to 1959 all prices 
rose 62 percent, but the costs of medical care 
increased 81 percent. 

Some form of prepaid insurance is the 
only way to meet these rising and long- 
lasting expenses, Yet from one individual 
to another the costs vary enormously. One 
older person dies suddenly of his first co- 
ronary; another lives on for decades as a 
semi-invalid. The economic drain can be 
evened out and thereby reduced for all only 
by spreading the risks, through the widest 
possible participation. 

In the last decade all efforts by large in- 
dustries and unions to use voluntary private 
insurance to cover the costs of caring for the 
disabilities of old age have failed completely, 
and this in spite of vigorous recruitment 
campaigns, 

Social security already provides the finan- 
cial understructure that supports the ma- 
jority of the aged. In the foreseeable fu- 
ture it will protect virtually every aged 
American. In civilian life this will be the 
equivalent of what the Government already 
provides for members of the armed services. 

No serious observer of the American eco- 
nomic system considers this socialistic. Nor 
is there valid reason to attach the label 
“socialized medicine” to the King-Anderson 
bill. It involves no interference with the 
individual's right to choose his own doctor 
for home care or his own hospital or nursing 
home. Under the plan embodied in the 
King-Anderson bill the Government neither 
provides nor administers medical, hospital, 
or nursing service. At most it defines sim- 
ple, basic, minimal standards. ‘This bill 
merely incorporates into the social security 
system a method of prepaying medical care 
by making it possible for every citizen to 
Save with dignity during his earning years 
for the protection of his health in later 
years. To make health insurance inexpen- 
sive by spreading its base does not make it 
socialistic. 

Finally, in the absence of a link to social 
security there is a tendency constantly to 
broaden the definition of the indigent aged, 
who received assistance as a handout through 
Welfare with destructive social and morale 
effects. This contrasts sharply with the 
self-respect and dignity of earning it over 
a lifetime through social security, 

Lawrence S. Kus, MD. 
ROBERT E. COOKE, M.D. 
Townson, Mo. 
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The President’s Medicare Speech Mystery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, al- 
most daily we read in the papers about 
charges that are going back and forth on 
the President’s medicare program. The 
words “hoax” and “distortion” are fre- 
quently used by both sides. People have 
& right to expect the President of the 
United States to be accurate in what he 
Says and proper in what he does. When 
the President uses distortions and in- 
accurate statements, it is imperative that 
the record be set straight immediately 
Since so many people are inclined to give 
great weight to his pronouncements. 

In the 1960 campaign, a hoax was per- 
petrated on the people of the United 
States in the blatantly misleading tele- 
vision commercial depicting Senator 
Kennedy and his friendly chat with the 
old Kentucky resident about the 
need for Federal medical care when in 
fact the man had private medical insur- 
ance which paid four-fifths of his cost 
and he was not as needy as shown. That 
Was when Mr. Kennedy was a Senator 
and even though it was deplorable it was 
excused as a campaign tactic. Mr. Ken- 
nedy is President now and the same lati- 
tude no longer should be given. This 
Matter was discussed by Representative 
Byrnes before the Ways and Means 
Committee during its hearings last year, 
See page 189 of volume 1. 

On Wednesday, May 23, the Washing- 
ton Daily News carried a front-page 
question, “Who is J.F.K.’s Hard-Put 
Congressman Who Can't Send His 
Daughter Away to School Because of 
His Parents’ Medical Bills?” The arti- 
cle, printed below, would seem to virtu- 
ally annihilate one of the President’s 
convincing arguments of May 20 in his 
plea for his medicare program. The 
President has the obligation of setting 
the record straight. 

If the President’s little hypothetical 
Story isn't true, it must be regarded as 
one of the worst examples of demagog- 
uery in modern political annals. Who 
is the mystery Congressman? Was it the 
concoction of a ghostwriter or does he 
really exist? The American people have 
a right to know. 

The article follows: 

MEDICARE SPEECH MYSTERY: MASSACHUSETTS 

Srems To Have a CONGRESSMAN ONLY J.F.K. 

Knows 


(By William Steif) 

Just who was the President talking about 
Sunday? 

He was addressing the National Council of 
Senior Citizens at New York's Madison 
Square Garden, seeking to sell his medicare 
Program. The President said: “I talked to a 
Member of the Congress from my own State 
& week ago who told me he was going to send 
his daughter away to school, but because his 
father had been sick for 2 years, he could not 
do it. And Congressmen are paid $22,500 
a year, And that's more than most people 
get.“ 
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Repeated inquiries at the White House 
failed to clear up this minor mystery. A poll 
of the Massachusetts delegation, 14 Con- 
gressmen, and 2 Senators, turned up: 

Three bachelors, including the delegation’s 
79-year-old dean, ex-Speaker JosepH W. Man- 
TIN, JR. 

Several chuckling Congressmen, including 
F. BRADFORD Morsz, 40, who commented, my 
daughter's a little young—15 months.” 

The strong possibility, so far unconfirmed 
by the White House that the President was 
talking about a Harvard classmate, TORBERT 
H. MACDONALD, 44, who has been representing 
a suburban Boston area in Congress since 
1954. 

CONFIRMED 

Representative Macponatp is the only 
Congressman who comes close to fitting the 
President’s description. But today he said 
he was “reluctant to get into this realm of 
personal life.” He confirmed it was “no 
secret,” his father, 81, “had been on the 
danger list at Massachusetts General 
Hospital for 4 months,” but added: “Thank 
God my mother (now 79), and father are still 
alive. At that age you have to expect that 
sort of thing.” 

Both of Representative MACDONALD'S par- 
ents are now in good health. 

Earlier, the Congressman's wife, at Malden, 
Mass., said the in-laws had had "the usual 
aches and pains" of age and that the Mac- 
DONALDS’ oldest son, Torbert H., Jr., 16, was 
now attending Andover Academy. 

As for the Macponatps’ oldest daughter; 
Laurie, 14, her mother said: 

“She's graduating from junior high school 
next month and, as far as we're concerned, 
she's going away to day school, Wakefield, 
in the fall.” 

The Congressman also has a younger son, 
Brian, 8, and a younger daughter, Robin, 5. 

Mrs. Macdonald doubted that President 
Kennedy was discussing her family in Sun- 
day's speech, pointing out that not only 
did she and her husband have private hos- 
pitalization insurance, but the Congress- 
man’s parents did, too. 

She conceded Andover is “not cheap,” and 
that the day school her older daughter will 
attend isn't either. She agreed, a Con- 
gressman isn't overpaid, but I wouldn't call 
it a struggle * * * I have no complaints.” 

DON'T FIT 

The other Massachusetts Congressmen 
simply do not fit Mr. Kennedy's description. 
All lack the qualifications, a living parent 
and a teenage daughter. 

Nor do the Senators fit. As LEvERETT 
SALTONSTALL, 69, put it: “I can answer, with- 
out equivocation or evasion, No.“ I'm down 
to the grandchildren stage.” 

So the puzzle remains—until and if the 
White House wants to get specific. 


Mass Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the Jer- 
sey Journal, Jersey City, N.J., on April 
26. It sums up the objectives of my 
mass transportation bill, S. 3122, to pro- 
vide for better coordination of highways 
and mass transportation programs. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Case BILL 

Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, New Jersey Re- 
publican, is sponsoring & bill almed at achiev- 
ing coordination of new highway systems and 
railroad services in the Nation's urban areas 
by means of supervised planning. 

The legislation is not a substitute for the 
Kennedy administration's transit bill intro- 
duced by Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, New 
Jersey Democrat. It could be considered a 
means of making more effective some aspects 
of the administration p ‘ 

The Case bill would require local and State 
groups to make their transportation needs an 
integral part of their land-use planning when 
these programs are developed with Federal 
assistance. 

It also would designate the Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
as the person having final authority over 
local- and State-initiated transit plans where 
Federal funds are involved. The Adminis- 
trator would have the power to designate 
specific urban areas as requiring closely co- 
ordinated highway and mass transit systems. 

Such a measure might not only stimulate 
creation of transit programs tied into other 
area needs, but it could prevent overlapping 
and duplication and assure best possible use 
of Federal assistance. 

Obviously, Hudson will be part of one of 
the 40 major urban areas in which half the 
Nation's population will be living in the fu- 
ture, if current trends continue. The im- 
proved and coordinated transit, which Sen- 
ator Case alms at surely would assist Hud- 
son in achieving its potentials. ? 

Whether the measure is enough to assure 
these goals or whether congressional addi- 
tions and changes can improye the New 
Jersey Senator’s measure remains to be seen. 


Congress Urged To Scrutinize Disregard 
of Property and Personal Rights in 
Adams-Morgan Urban Renewal Proj- 
ect in Nation’s Capital by 50,000- 
Member Federation of Citizens As- 
sociations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude herewith by request the May 23, 
1962, statement made by Col. William A. 
Roberts, vice president and chairman, 
Fiscal Relations Committee, Federation 
of Citizens Associations, and an, 
Fiscal Relations Committee, Interfeder- 
ation Council of the Greater Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area, before the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Subcommittee, Com- 
mittee ,on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives: 

TESTIMONY BEFORE THE District or COLUM- 
BIA SUBCOMMITTEE, COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, May 23, 1962, By Con. WILLIAM 
A. ROBERTS 
The Federation of Citizens Associations, 

comprised of more than 50 local and city- 

wide civic associations haying more than 

40,000 members in good standing, has par- 

ticipated to the extent permitted in the con- 
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sideration of the departmental estimates and 
the Commissioners’ preliminary budget data 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1963. The 
effect of prolonged delays and uncertainties 
arising from the deferment of consideration 
of several tax and revenue measures con- 
trolling available funds for maintenance and 
capital expenditures prevented thorough 
consideration of the latter. The federation 
again recommends that the Appropriations 
Committee consider the holding of hearings 
on major policy matters related to appro- 
priations prior to the submission of the 
budget. The data presented at such hear- 
ings should be of value both to the Com- 
missioners and their related agencies in the 
preparation of the budget and to the staff 
of the committee in requesting and compil- 
ing specific information for the use of its 
members. 

The final budget estimates as submitted 
to the committee have been available for 
only a very short time and while the federa- 
tion holds semimonthly meetings throughout 
the active year its member bodies generally 
meet monthly or even less often and specific 
reports from them have not been available 
on the detail of the final budget. The fed- 
eration did give extensive consideration to 

several measures for increased taxation which 
were proposed in recognition of the obliga- 
tions of the people and property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia toward the support of 
the Nation's Capital. I am glad to say that 
the attitude of the Congress, following pro- 
tracted study and debate of the tax meas- 
ures, was in almost all instances consistent 
with the recommendations of the federation. 
However, the total predictable income, in- 
cluding increased Federal payment, which is 
contemplated in the budget is substantially 
less than is required to meet the justified 
demands, particularly for new construction 
of schools, welfare institutions, libraries and 
recreational facilities. Each year the ac- 
cumulated backlog of requirement for such 
structures becomes greater with the physical 
and functional obsolescence of the existing 
buildings, Without. reduction of the con- 
Stantly increasing demands for general funds 
or substantially larger recognition by Con- 
gress of the Federal obligations in the light 
of the steady diversion of taxable real prop- 
erty and income sources, it is difficult to see 
how this dangerous impairment of the pri- 
mary necessities of municipal service can be 
overcome. There are few reasonable sources 
of municipal income which have not been 
tapped already to the point of diminishing 
returns and we are therefore compelled to 
address ourselves to certain outlays which 
80 far from being curtailed are actually being 
accelerated against the wishes of the major- 
ity of the informed people of the District 
of Columbia and contrary to economical use 
of public funds under the critical financial 
conditions presently existing. 

In repeated actions which have been re- 
Ported to Congress the Federation of Citi- 
zens Associations has expressed its dissatis- 
faction with the financial commitments and 
engineering proposals involved in the public 
highway program. Most of its specific ob- 
jections have met with short shrift from 
the Engineer Commissioner and the Depart- 
ment of Highways. It has been impossible 
to consider alternative plans because there 
is no comprehensive published plan. The 
answer is given to the objections of organ- 
izations, property owners, businessmen, and 
others who would be adversely affected, if 
not entirely dislocated by the pretentious 
concrete curtain the highway men would 
Spread over the District of Columbia, has 
been that the funds were largely Federal 
funds; that the projects were an inherent 
part of the national highway program; and 
that the need for highway facilities for the 
District of Columbia to handle the com- 
mutation problem in private cares over- 
comes any interest in private property or 
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freedom to use of lands privately owned 
within the District. We are emphatic in 
urging on the committee the closest scrutiny 
not only of the appropriations in 
this budget for extensive highway facilities 
but the probabilities that commitments for 
planning as in the case of the Three Sisters 
bridge are commitments intended to pre- 
clude a successful mass transportation sys- 
tem and to provide continuing and expand- 
ing employment of a corps of contractors, 
consultants, and supervisory personnel. 

The position of the Interfederation Coun- 
cll, comprising representatives of not only 
the District of Columbia but of the adjacent 
counties in Maryland and Virginia, is set 
forth in the appendix annexed to this state- 
ment. It is in substance that we urge that 
only those appropriations for highway pur- 
poses be made which are immediately neces- 
sary to complete approved construction and 
that no provision or commitments be made 
for projects which would defeat sober con- 
sideration of a mass transportation system 
to supplement local streets and necessary 
highway access to the center city. 

The Federation of Citizens Associations 
and its member bodies have also been greatly 
concerned with the tendency toward bureau- 
cratic control of huge funds which affect the 
welfare of the residents but are wholly be- 
yond their control by reason of Federal dele- 
gation of massive welfare and police juris- 
diction to anonymous agencies with self- 
perpetuating professional staffs. 

With the history of redevelopment in 
Southwest Washington substantially dis- 
closed, we look with considerable fear at 
the projected commitment of $52 million of 
public funds by acquisition of properties in 
construction in the Adams-Morgan project. 
We ask the committee to include in its re- 
strictions on the expenditure of the general 
funds for the District of Columbia, a pro- 
hibition against the utilization of any 
moneys directly or indirectly by the District 
Commissioners which would result in the 
approval of the plans presently proposed by 
the technical staff in control of the Adams- 
Morgan project until they have been tested 
under congressional scrutiny to eliminate 
blatant disregard of the property rights and 
the personal interests of the large number 
of residential and businoss occupants of the 
area. A former chairman of this subcommit- 
tee had early become so aware of the au- 
thoritarian control of what was intended to 
be a unique and valuable plan for the im- 
provement of a substantial part of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia community that he pre- 
sented to Congress and secured the passage 
in the House of Representatives of restric- 
tive legislation which would have secured 
the review of injudicious intrusions on pri- 
vate rights in the name of public welfare. 
Unless some such control is exercised by 
Congress it will be responsible for the early 
adoption of a plan of condemnation and con- 
version of use under which It is conceded at 
least 2,644 families will be dislocated with- 
out any practical provision for housing and 
150 established business firms will be dis- 
Placed for the benefit of their successors. 
Any attempt to quaiify this request by com- 
plementary reference to the purposes of the 
many residents of this area who have sin- 
cerely sought its upgrading and the elimi- 
nation of substandard residential structures 
would unfortunately be used as justification 
for the extremes of the present proposals 
which are bolstered sufficiently by Up service 
to democratic institutions through the utili- 
zation of a multiplicity of small block groups 
of diverse interests who are not proportion- 
ately representative of ownership in the area, 

The federation is grateful that there is 
included in the budget this year the large 
sum of $11,800,000 toward the District of 
Columbia General Hospital consolidation. 
The necessity for this project in the interest 
of public service and efficient operation has 
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long been established. In like manner, the 
commitments for other buildings in the Dis- 
trict for public welfare, in the school system, 
and in the program for improvement of the 
sanitary system have received prior consider- 
ation and are on the whole brought to your 
favorable attention. With respect to the 
cost of maintenance of the general govern- 
Mental departments, we find it difficult to 
approve the overadequacy of the budget pro- 
visions and are appalled by the constant an- 
nual increase for the maintenance of person- 
nel and thelr compensation. No apparent 
improvement in health, welfare, or police 
service Is demonstrated by the comparative 
statistics has resulted following these con- 
stant increases. To some extent it may be 
that the ability of the executive department 
of the District government has been atro- 
phied by the delegation to expensive consult- 
ants and numerous permanent and ad hoc 
boards and commissions of the decisional 
functions which the Commissioners must 
bear till locally elective responsible govern- 
ment can be established. It might be well 
for the committee to assemble and report 
upon the amounts that are expended for 
such consulting service and advice in addi- 
tion to the regular increase in the perma- 
nent personnel of the District. 

In conclusion, while the federation has en- 
deavored to coordinate its studies and activi- 
ties throughout the area with the Federation 
of Civic Associations, the board of trade, and 
with the responsible officers of adjacent 
counties, the extent to which it has been 
either Invited or permitted to participate 
in the development of the basic items of the 
budget has been so limited that an item by 
item comment Is impracticable. It is appre- 
ciative of the devotion of certain of the 
fiscal employees of the District of Columbia 
who have applied themselves with energy 
and integrity to such matters and is par- 
ticularly appreciative of the interest of many 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate who have been alert to civic 
representatives and devoted to their responsi- 
bility as the present legislature for the Na- 
tion's Capitol. 

Respectfully submitted. 

~ WILLIAM A. ROBERTS. 
APPENDIX A—RESOLUTION OF INTERFEDERATION 

COUNCIL or THE GREATER WASHINGTON 

METROPOLITAN AREA, ADOPTED May 21, 1962 

Whereas the Subcommittee on District of 
Columbia of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations has impending at this time 
hearings on the proposed appropriations for 
highway construction in the District of 
Columbia, and, 

Whereas the Interfederation Council of 
the Washington Metropolitan Area is com- 
mitted also to improvement in the highway 
system of the District of Columbia: There- 
fore, it is hereby 

Resolved by the interjederation council 
this 21st day of May 1962, That the council 
express its favorable support to the citizens 
of the District of Columbia in their en- 
deavor to secure the necessary authority 
and appropriation in order that they might 
be enabled to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to secure so-called highway matching 
funds for the construction of freeways and 
approaches of the same; and 

However, since the council has been one 
of the leaders in initiating and supporting 
the enactment of legislation which author- 
izes and provides for establishment of the 
National Capital Transportation Agency for 
the purpose of planning a mass transporta- 
tion system, plans for which are to be sub- 
mitted for approval by the Congress in No- 
vember; and 

that both a suitable highway sys- 
tem and mass transportation facilities are 
essential for the growth and progress of 
the Washington metropolitan area; 
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Therefore, the council urges that every 
Possible safeguard be provided to assure 
that the highway construction authoriza- 
tions do not preempt rights-of-way and land 
areas which might be required for the mass 
transportation system, and that, until the 
final plans for the latter shall have been 
Established and approved the planning will 
be fully coordinated; and, be it 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 

submitted to the proper committee of 
the Congress, and to other affected agencies. 


Vast Impact of U.S. Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
by Sol M. Linowitz summarizing his ob- 
Servations on a recent trip around the 
World. 

Mr. Linowitz is a distinguished attor- 
Ney in Rochester, N.Y., State president 
Of the American Association for the 
United Nations, and chairman of the 

of Xerox Corp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wortn Trave.er Reports: Vast Impact oF 
U.S. INFLUENCE 
(By Sol M. Linowitz) 

To circle the earth In 30 days means & 
fleeting look at a few places of interest. 
Any impressions are bound to be too fast 
and too soon. But some things you can 
learn no other way. 

First, we, the people of this world, are 
zammed together whether we like it or not. 
Tokyo and Hong Hong are as close to us 

y as Chicago was a few years ago. The 
furthest’ point on earth ig just down the 
runway. 

Second, you learn how vast is our influence 
everywhere. What we do or don't do has 
a profound impact in places whose names 
We cannot even pronounce. There is an 
image used before but still a good one: 
We are like a giant in a crowded room. We 
5 move without stepping on someone's 


Japan: I visited Japan last November and 
found it teeming and bursting in all direc- 
tions. On this trip I was even more aware 
of the and the ferment. 

Tokyo today bears little resemblance to 
the quiet, colorful, tranquil Japan of 
yesterday. 

For the most part, Japan has stopped 
being Japanese and has become Western. 
it nas picked up much that is good and 
helpful to Japanese economic and govern- 
mental development and much that is not. 

This becomes clear as you note the Elvis 
Presley look, the twist, the ubiquitous 
Chewing gum, the horror movies. Even 
Maniking in the department stores are 
Western blondes. 

My wife and I had a long talk with Edwin 
O. Reischauer, Ambas- 


emissary at a crucial time in our relations 
With Japan. ` 
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Hong Kong: Hong Kong is a sliver in the 
side of Communist China. The breathtak- 
ing beauty of the mountains, the bay, the 
foliage accentuate the immense human need 
and squalor. Hundreds of thousands of 
refugees from Red China have fled and are 
fleeing into Hong Kong, huddling in tempo- 
rary shacks, squatting in tents on the hill- 
sides, massing In fragile boxes on tops of 
buildings or clustered in sampans. 

You see 20 people living in a single nar- 
row room with fallen ceiling and barely 
standing walls and hungry children walking 
the streets grubbing for food and money 
with younger children strapped onto their 
backs. 


Here in the shadow of Red China and 
pressed tight against its border live those 
who have escaped her famine and oppres- 
sion and find refuge in a British outpost. 

As we were in Hong Kong, our 6th Carrier 
Fleet steamed into Hong Kong Bay. Ad- 
miral Blackburn invited us aboard the U.S, 
Hancock and we got a look at Hong Kong 
from the middle of Hong Kong Bay. Far 
in the distance we could see the bare out- 
line of Red China, where we had stood on 
the border and watched the guards. 

At a luncheon with our American Consul 
General Marshall Green we talked of the 
anomalous position of Hong Kong and the 
felt, but unspoken, danger that might be- 
come greater tomorrow. 

Bangkok: Two and a half hours away from 
Hong Kong is Bangkok—the home of tran- 
quil people, happy children, floating lilacs— 
the Venice of the East. 

In the marketplaces, at boxing contests, 
in formalized classical dances, the Thai peo- 
ple are friendly and unhurried. Then a 
guide or a taxi driver or a waiter ignores a 
direct question and you feel it: Thailand is 
a police state under firm military control. 

Sarit, the Prime Minister, rules hard: 
Two important newspapers have just had li- 
canses canceled for criticizing the govern- 
ment. But, as Leonard Unger, our chargé 
d’affaires in Thailand, reminded us, Thai- 
land stands firmly with the West and is com- 
mitted in its anti-Communist position. 

As nearby Laos and Vietnam are threat- 
ened, Thailand seems unaffected by the 
thunder on either the right or left. 

Athens: Fifteen hours from Bangkok and 
centuries away is Athens. 

As the people walk and chat, there is lit- 
tle indication of the political unrest beneath 
the surface that shortly may erupt in riots 
in the streets of Athens. Again, the fleet is 
in and American sailors perch on the Par- 
thenon. 

London: We talked with Ambassador 
Bruce, dean of our diplomatic corps who 
previously served in Germany, France, and 
other parts of the world. 

Here there is the relaxation that comes 
with a common language, mutuality of ob- 
jectives, and the deep and firm basis of un- 
derstanding. 

Differences are dealt with in the atmos- 
phere of the friendship and respect for the 
right of the other. 

Even on such tender subjects as the rec- 
ognition of and trade with Red China— 
where Britain's position is diametrically 
opposed to our own—there is willingness to 
permit the other to evolve its own satis- 
factory program, 

What impresses most after such a trip? 

First, the omnipresence of American power 
and Influence. Everywhere you go you feel 
it and sense it. People who have never been 
to America and will never come know it is 
there. 

Second, the great question hovering over 
all the countries of Asia: Can they become 
modern without becoming Western? Can 
they preserve all that is great and good in 
the rich tradition of the past and yet make 
it part of the present-day world? 
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Third, the high caliber of our Ambassa- 
dors and Foreign Service representatives 
abroad—their indefatigability and dedica- 
tion; their to keep plugging day 
and night under the most difficult circum- 
stances, and their unceasing effort to do even 
better. 

Finally—and most importantly—what 
America means to the peoples of the world. 
A man in Hong Kong said it eloquently. He 
is a refugee from Shanghai who had escaped 
with his wife and two children. He told us 
that he hoped his children could come to 
the United States to live and be educated. 
Why?“ I asked him. Very quietly he gave 
me the answer: “Because in America they 
will be free to dream.” 


Chicago Society Observes 50th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday the Chicago Society of the Polish 
National Alliance observed its 50th anni- 
versary. Almost 1,000 members and well- 
wishers of this splendid organization at- 
tended a banquet in the main ballroom 
of the Conrad Hilton Hotel to observe 
this anniversary. 

The Chicago society is the largest or- 
ganization of Polish-American business- 
men and members of the various profes- 
sions in the United States. During this 
impressive ceremony, the great contri- 
butions that this organization has made 
toward the development of Chicago dur- 
ing the past 50 years were eloquently re- 
viewed by several speakers. It is indeed 
an imposing record of service not only 
to Chicago, but to the Nation as a whole. 

It gives me great pleasure today to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
Memorable speech delivered by US. 
Senator EDMUND S. Musk. Democrat 
of Maine, who was the principal speak- 
er at this impressive banquet. 

Senator Musxre’s remarks follow: 

FIFTY YEARS’ PERSPECTIVE 
(Address by Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, of 

Maine, at 50th anniversary banquet of 

Chicago Society of the Polish National Alli- 

ance, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, II., 

Saturday, May 19, 1962) 

To my way of thinking, there is nothing 
more symbolic of America than a celebration 
like this one tonight. 

Here we are, looking backward to rekindle 
the culture and traditions of our special her- 
itage from the land of our fathers overseas 
while at the same time contributing to a 
hopeful and productive future as Americans. 

Politicilans—and I count myself as one— 
are always quick to point out this wonderful 
paradox: that nowhere else on earth is it 
quite so easy for immigrants and their de- 
cendants to nurture deep emotional ties 
with thelr ancient homeland and still be at 
home in the country they adopted and which 
adopted them. 

Tt is well to remember from time to time 
what our fellow citizens sometimes forget: 
that no small part of America’s vitality and 
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strength is rooted in the blood and sinew of 
men and women who had the vigor and the 
courage to reject oppression and inhumanity 
by tearing themselves away from a soil they 
deeply loved for the freedom and opportu- 
nity of an alien shore—an act of individual 
faith repeated thousands of times in the 
flowering of America. 

From the time of Kosciusko and Pulaski 
until the present day, Poland has given its 
share of bravery, wisdom, muscle, culture, 
and genius to the United States, and, above 
all, that passion for freedom which, more 
than any other aspiration, unites us with the 
American dream. 

The Poles, I think, also are adept at inte- 
grating themselves with American folkways 
while still retaining thelr capacity for fierce 


No less a person than the great Paderewski, 
who himself retained a lifelong love affair 
with America, had a favorite story which il- 
lustrates this fact: 

“There was a big Polish traffic cop in New 
York,” he would recall, “who halted a car 
that went through a stoplight. As he ap- 
proached the driver, he saw to his embarrass- 
ment that it was a certain eminent Catholic 
bishop. O. I beg your Reverence’s pardon,’ 
said the officer, ‘I just stopped your car to 
warn you that the cop at the next corner 
is a terrible black Protestant“ 

Perhaps this is not exactly the kind of 
service which for 50 crowded years has moti- 
vated the members of the Chicago Society 
Group of the Polish National Alliance as it 
worked to fulfill its ideals and objectives. 
But laughter and humor are also an impor- 
tant part of our Polish heritage. 

Sometimes, as we regard the unknowable 
future, it may seem that we have precious 
little to laugh about. Yet it is Impossible 
on an anniversary like this merely to look 
backwards. 

You and your leaders, like Dr, Gorny and 
Mr. Peska, and Judge Adesko, can take hon- 
est pride, of course, in enumerating the 
achievements of the society during the past 
half century. You should laud the unselfish 
devotion of all those who have contributed 
so much to your charitable endeavors, to 
your patriotic and educational enterprises, 
to your monuments of which your beautiful 
clubhouse is certainly one, and to your im- 
pact on the social and cultural fabric of the 
great city of Chicago. 

Even so, gathered here tonight on this 
golden anniversary of progress and achieve- 
ment, none of us—neither you nor I—can 
escape the new challenge of tomorrow. For 
as Shakespeare tells us, what is past is pro- 
logue. 

I see that inscription on the front of the 
National Archives in Washington every day 
as I drive down Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
Capitol. And, in preparing for this occasion, 
it stimulated me to consider how much of 
the future we might reasonably foretell out 
of the prologue of the past half century. 

To begin with—I want you to know that 
I have done my homework. 

Thanks to the Library of Congress and its 
microfilmed collection of old newspapers I 
can share with you some of the headlined 
concerns that occupied our national thoughts 
60 years ago when the Chicago society was 


In May 1912, Russia was in the headlines. 
Her massive effort to grow cotton in central 
Asia had failed. The Russians, said the New 
York Times, will have to depend, as before, 
on American produce for its cotton needs. 

In May 1912, Japan was also making news. 
The U.S. Senate was alarmed over reports 
that Japan sought a coaling station on the 
west coast of Mexico to service its warships— 
a clear challenge to the Monroe Doctrine. 

In May 1912, Cuba was very much in the 
news. Our treaty of reciprocity had ex- 
plred—and the Cubans, especially the cigar- 
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making industry—were nervous about our 
willingness to renegotiate the trade pact. 

In May 1912, the infant Republic of China 
was already in trouble as robber-soldiers in 
the Canton area defied the Central Govern- 
ment amidst rumors of a plot to establish a 
new dynasty. 

In May 1912, the British ordered 60 new 
flying machines and promised to raise the 
total to 100 as soon as thelr army and navy 
could train enough pilots. 

In May 1912, even Berlin was making 
headlines. The kaiser’s son had just bought 
a new American automobile thus heighten- 
ing German panic over the Invasion of 
American-made cars. Demands for a pro- 
tective tariff were heard. Said one Ameri- 
can car maker with considerable satisfac- 
tion: “Our prices are unbeatable in the 
fatherland.” 

In May 1912, Poland, too, was in the head- 
lines. Its patriots were emerging everywhere 
to harrass the uneasy oppressors of Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria anticipating fulfillment 
of Paderewski's heroic prophecy that “The 
hour of our freedom is about to strike.” 

I suspect, however, that none of these 
nuggets of news beguiled the ladies of Chl- 
cago more than an advertisement for some- 
thing described only as “suffragette corsets.” 

Obviously, the catalog of news in any 
given month is likely to provide only a pale 
hint of the great ebb and flow of events and 
historic decisions. 

As always, people were preoccupied with 
immediate episodes and urgent drama: The 
sinking of the Titanic * * * Scott's con- 
quest of the South Pole * * * Teddy Roose- 
velt’s Bull Moose bolt from the Republican 
Party. 

There were tensions and portents, of 
course, mostly ignored and mostly misun- 
derstood. 

Before the year had ended, the Balkans 
would erupt into murderous war against 
Turkey and the crumbling Ottoman Empire. 
Yet in viewing this conflict there were very 
few in 1912 who could foresee the sequel 
of worldwide war only 2 years hence. Pad- 
erewski was one of the few when he pre- 
dicted that “Within 5 years from the dust 
of this tortured soil will rise the Polish 
Phoenix.” 

At home, too, domestic tensions betrayed 
their presence. k 

The American Socialist Party, led by Eu- 
gene Debs, would win nearly 6 percent of the 
total vote in the 1912 presidential elections— 
the highest percentage ever achieved by the 
Socialists in this country—the John Birch 
Society to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Yet many who would equate what they 
saw in the kaleidoscope of 1912 with what 
they see in the TV tube of 1962 have been 
tempted to conclude that by contrast with 
our contemporary turbulence the world of 
50 years ago was a far more peaceful and 
stable era—a time frozen in historical tran- 
quillity, like a fiy in amber. < 

I submit this deduction is an illusion. 

For just below its seemingly passiye sur- 
face the world of 1912 bubbled with a fer- 
ment of all the accumulated evils of history. 

There was social injustice, economic mis- 
ery, political oppression, and human exploi- 
tation all over the globe. Poland was only 
one of many areas where a faceless and al- 
most voiceless humanity yearned for some- 
thing better than hunger, poverty, and hope- 
less servitude. 

But 50 years ago many Americans were 
still insensitive as a people to such aspira- 
tions—partly out of limitations on their abil- 
ity to communicate and travel, partly out of 
isolation, and partly because we still cher- 
ished so much scientific and historical error. 

We didn’t know it 50 years ago, but all 
these explosive ingredients were coming to 
a boil at the very point in time when 
human intelligence stood poised to crash 
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through the barriers of myth and ignorance 
into the greatest flowering of technology 
the world has ever known. 

Today, everything is exploding: popula- 
tion, Knowledge, communications, resources, 
cities, space itself. 

These are the forces of change which 
were unrecognized a half century ago. 
These are the forces which we have to under- 
stand and master today if we are to survive 
and flourish. ~ 

Abraham Lincoln put our modern dilemma 
into words a hundred years ago when he 
said: “If we could first know where we are 
and whither we are tending, we could then 
better judge what to do and how to do it.” 

Let us ask ourselves then where we are 
in 1962. 

First, we live on a tiny planet inhabited 
by 100 other sovereign nations whose prob- 
lems, through the sophistication of modern 
communication, land in our living rooms 
every hour on the hour. 

We live on a planet that grows ever morë 
crowded, where the rate of population 
growth has actually doubled since 1945. 
From the historical 1 percent a year, it has 
jumped to 2 percent annually—a rate in- 
crease which, even if it remains fixed at that 
level from here on, will still double our 
present world population of 3 billion souls 
and not in 50 years but in the next three 
decades alone. D 

In Africa and Asia, where the growth 
rate varies from 2 to 4 percent, such growth 
must inevitably wipe out any conceivable 
investment or foreign aid without regard 
to its effect on living standards, illiteracy 
and hunger, 2 

We also live in a world of competition 
and challenge where the confrontation be- 
tween communism and the West throws 4 
dark shadow over all effort to achieve a 
coherent world order. 

We live in a world of paradox where the 
threat of total annihilation and the solution 
of all our ancient ills may be found in the 
same scientific revolution. 

We live in a world where the European 
trading empires of 50 years ago have been 
succeeded by a doctrine of self-determina- 
tion first enunciated by Woodrow Wilson—a 
world where 900 million people have achieved 
independence from colonial rule in the past 
20 years alone. 

If we have learned anything from the 
past 50 years, we should have learned that 
there is as yet nothing orderly or predictable 
about the assorted convulsions of the pres- 
ent, where old hostilities, old systems and 
old myths are all dying at differing rates. 
where population pressures, racial hatreds 
and the impulses of new technology mingle 
in strange surges that respond to no one 
solution. 

Yet there are fundamental directions— 
fundamental decisions we must make. 
Otherwise we may wind up fighting symp- 
toms rather than causes in our struggle for 
a working world order. 

I share with the British economist, Bar- 
bara Ward, a conviction that the three basic 
areas of major challenge are: (1) interna- 
tional order, (2) the developing world, and 
(3) the use of our abundance. 

We are tending to answer the challenge 
of international order with an organized in- 
ternational society through a world mecha- 
nism which, as the League of Nations we re- 
jected, and which as the United Nations we 
now heavily endow. 

We are tending to answer the challenge of 
the developing world through special pro- 
grams of aid and assistance which seem to 
have bought us more trouble than friend- 
ship. 

We are tending to answer the challenge of 
our abundance through sustained programs 
of economic growth. 

Yet in each of these three directions we 
move uneasily and with distrust, inhibited 
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by attitudes inherited from an unscientific 
Past and by instintive fears of relinquished 
Sovereignty, of deviations from our old 
Methods of trade and of the menace of big 
government. 

Will we continue, despite all our misgiv- 
ings, to accept these challenges as the deep 

rical pressures of change and upheaval 
that are or will we try to retreat disastrously 
into the smugness of a past that is dead and 
Bone forever? 

Let us dare to look ahead 50 years—to the 
World of 2012. 

Speculation on the shape of the future 
has its hazards, of course, but it is neither 
idle nor futile. It may seem incredible, for 
example, but away back in 1835, Alexis de 

ueville, the shrewd French observer who 
Wrote the monumental study of “Democracy 
in America,” wrote in these words: “There 
are at the present time two great nations in 
the world which started from different 
Points, but seem to tend toward the same 
end. I allude to the Russians and the Amer- 
leans. Both of them have grown up un- 
noticed; and whilst the attention of man- 

was directed elsewhere, they have sud- 
denly placed themselves in the front among 
the nations, and the world learned of their 
existence and their greatness at almost the 
Same time * * their starting point is dif- 
ferent, and their courses are not the same; 
Jet each of them seems marked out by the 
Will of heaven to sway the destinies of half 
the globe.“ 

De Tocqueville could not know that 
Marxian communism would be a controlling 
factor in the formation of the 20th century 
Russian State, but on the basis of popula- 

geography, and economic resources, he 
Could forecast the importance of that vast 
land to the east of Europe as well as that of 
the United States. 

De Tocqueville's prediction also suggests 
thet political systems may reflect, but do 
not necessarily determine, the relative power 
Of states, 

We must bear this in mind as we ask our- 
Selves what our world will be like in 2012. 

What will our headlines say? What will 
Our international TV news reports reflect? 


Perhaps we may find a meaningful portent _ 


Of the future in these imaginary items from 
the press reports of May 19, 2012, A.D.: 
“Congress refuses to increase membership 
in the House of Representatives—Votes to 
Maintain 435-seat limit despite population 


The United States will be a mdre crowded 
Place in 50 years, Instead of a population 
Of 185 million, we will have a population of 
400 million. This will strain not only our 
Capabilities to house, feed, employ, and 
educate ourselves; it will also strain the in- 
Stitutions of representative democracy. 

“United Nations Commission on Moon 
Colony at impasse. Soviets and Chinese in 
bitter debate over space allocations,” 

Even more explosive gains in world popu- 
lation may be expected, especially in those 
areas which are now struggling to enter the 
industrial and technological age. We may 
find human mobility extending to inter- 
Planetary travel. New power alinements 
and rivalries will produce conflicts strange to 
gur midcentury eyes. 

“Chicago protests Canadian delay in 
Okaying additional water pipelines from 
Hudson Bay. Mayor warns Lake Michigan 
Will soon be an empty desert unless flow from 
north is increased by 10 billion gallons a 

y” 


The nce of great and continuous 
Urban belts with literally millions of people 
Wil put strains on our most precious re- 
Sources undreamed of even in our own time. 
The complications of such mundane mat- 
ters as water, sewage, food supplies, and 

tion will approach mass chaos 
Without the most careful long-range plan- 
Ring and cooperative international enter- 
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“Karkovsky seeks U.S. ald in satellite 
crisis. Russian Premier asks help on control 
of potential Indonesian missile bases.” 

Nations which today are struggling for a 
place in the sun may become potential 
threats to international peace through the 
acquisition of new weapons and advance 
technologies. Fifty years ago, Russia was in 
the throes of the industrial revolution. To- 
day she rivals the advanced Western nations 
in technical and scientific capability. We 
cannot be complacent about the capacity of 
backward nations to catch up to us in im- 
portant areas. 

“Pirovsky denounces Russian speech 
curbs—new conservatives demand United 
States clamp down on college debates. Free 
speech issue top college issue in Russia and 
United States." 

The rivalries between the totalitarian 
countries and the parliamentary democracies 
will not end, but each will be subject to 
strains peculiar to their own histories and 
conditions, 

And finally: 

“Japan curbs textile imports. Alleges At- 
lantic Economic Community disrupts mar- 
ket.” 

As a famous statesman once said, the more 
things change, the more they really are the 
same, 

Our position in the world and our rela- 
tionships to the rest of the world, are the 
product of many forces, They affect our 
economic health. They affect our security. 


They affect our attitudes toward other peo- 


ple and other lands. They affect the atti- 
tudes of others toward us. 

The events and trends of the past half 
century have demonstrated to us that we 
cannot isolate ourselves from their impact; 
that our future is inevitably entangled with 
them; and that our own self-interest requires 
that we undertake to exert our influence 
upon them. 

The forces generated by population 
growth; the forces generated by the tre- 
mendous acceleration of science and tech- 
nology; the forces generated by an aggres- 
sive Communist conspiracy; the forces gen- 
erated by underprivileged hundreds of mil- 
ons who have learned to dream of a better 
life which promises escape from hunger, 
disease, and poverty; the forces generated 
by the emerging nationalism of colonial peo- 
ples; all of these are of such magnitude, that 
we can ignore them only at our peril. They 
will not pass us by because we will it. The 
oceans will not shield us from them. Great 
as are our resources, there Is no application 
or combination of them which can render 
us immune to the destructive effects of such 
forces running wild. 

We cannot escape the responsibility, in 
our own self-interest, for controlling them, 
for minimizing their destructive potential, 
for diverting them to constructive goals; and 
we cannot discharge this responsibility alone 
or unaided. 

Being a part of the world, we have no 
choice but to influence it. Our influence 
can be positive or negative. It cannot be 
neutral. The means for exerting this in- 
fluence is our foreign policy. 

There are no easy policy answers to the 
wide variety and diversity of perplexing 
questions which are tossed up by the ebb 
and flow of the forces to which I have 
referred. 

It is relatively easy to say that we will 
stand firm before Communist aggression. 
It is more difficult to apply such a general 
policy to the specific problem of distant, 
almost unreachable Laos. 

It is relatively easy to say that we will not 
retreat from the objective of German reunifi- 
cation. It is more difficult to conceive of 
circumstances we might be able to create 
which would persuade the Soviet Union to 
endorse such an objective. 

It is relatively easy to say that we endorse 
the principle of self-determination for the 
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colonial peoples of the world. It is more 
dificult to determine how it should apply 
in such complex situations as the Congo, 
where the native population was not pre- 
pared for sudden nationhood. 

Difficult as it is to apply general policy, our 
relationship to other people will not rest 
on a firm and stable base unless it rests 
upon some fundamental beliefs and prin- 
ciples. We may have to compromise them 
in specific situations. We may have to post- 
pone their implementation in specific coun- 
tries. We may have to do business with 
leaders and governments whose philosophy is 
inconsistent with our own. Our decision in 
each such case should be based upon our 
judgment as to whether the specific ex- 
pediency is more consistent with our long- 
term goal than other possible alternatives, 
rather than whether or not it is consistent 
with perfection. 

Our long-term goals are easy to agree upon: 
The survival and growth of our country; 
the survival of freedom here at home and its 
expansion abroad; peace. 

History should have taught us that we 
can never be sure that we are moving toward 
them so long as conditions anywhere in 
the world restrict human beings in need 
from moving toward basic decency and dig- 
nity, 

The hungry will seek food. 

The land poor will seek space. 

The underprivileged will seek opportunity. 

The poor will envy the rich; and the rich 
will fear the poor. 

The greedy will be grasping, the starving 
will be desperate, the ambitious will be ruth- 
less. 

It is elemental needs and these elemental 
passions which create the great pressures for 
change. No one really knows what the 
world will be like 50 years from now. But 
no one who is at all sensitive to what has 
happened in the last 50 years can doubt that 
tomorrow's boundaries, tomorrow’s alliances, 
the orientation of tomorrow's economic and 
military and political power, yes, the very 
existence of a tomorrow for making, depends 
upon how well the world learns to mobilize 
and apply its resources to the hopes and the 
needs of its billions of individual human 
beings. Whether they live in freedom or in 
slavery, whether they are literate or Ulit- 
erate, whether they are white or black they 
hold in their minds and hearts and souls 
the power to shape the world of 50 years 
from now—the power generated by their 
dreams and their drives. 

These restless urgings can be permitted to 
drift into destructive channels leading to 
chaos, explosive antagonism, and continuing 
and increasing violence. 

Or, they can be directed Into constructive 
channels leading to broader understanding, 
increasing tolerance, expanding freedom, and 
peace. 

Which course will the world take? Can 
we influence it? Must we try? What is 
your answer? Your answer will be our for- 
eign policy. 


The Case in Brief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


< or 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
like most of my colleagues I too have re- 
ceived countless letters from my con- 
stituents criticizing the administration's 
proposals for medical care under social 
security as well as the withholding tax 
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on dividend income. Like most of my 
colleagues I too have tried to conscien- 
tiously and earnestly reason my position 
in support of these issues, more often 
than not taking up two and three pages 
to do so. 

It is little wonder then that I was so 
profoundly impressed by the following 
letter which I received from one of my 
constituents, in which both of these 
issues are so neatly and effectively 
wrapped up in so few words. I com- 
mend it to the attention of all as worth- 
while reading: 

Mapison, WIS., May 9, 1962. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN KaASTENMEIER: I am 
sure I do not have to urge you to vote in 
favor of the medical care for the aged bill 
or of the withholding tax on dividends. But 
the misleading advertising put out by both 
opposing lobbies has aroused me enough to 
make me write to you. 

Whether or not my one aged relative in 
England keeps in better health than the 
others in America because he is relieved of 
the worry of having his savings disappear 
and may be ever going into debt as a result 
of illness, I don’t know. But I do know that 
he has the doctor of his choice; that with 
the virtual disappearance of the family 
doctor at least in American cities of the size 
of Madison, little personal relationship be- 
tween patient and doctor any longer exists; 
and that the many Americans who in fact if 
not in name, have socialized medicine (e. g., 
the Armed Forces and students at institu- 
tions such as the University of Wisconsin), 
are as well cared for as any people in 
America. 

I am no economist, but I have enough 
commonsense to realize that at least the pub- 
licized arguments against a withholding tax 
on dividends are very weak. Those who 
as & result of it would have more withheld 
than they would otherwise pay, would, of 
course, have the excess refunded—and those 
of us who honestly report our dividends each 
year would not have the annoying feeling 
that many others were cheating, and getting 
away with it. 

May I say that I think you have been doing 
& very fine job and I hope you may long 
continue in Washington. 

Yours sincerely, 
EvELYN M. Howe. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr, TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a resolution from the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, Local 184, 
calling upon the 87th Congress to enact 
the King-Anderson bill providing med- 
ised care for the aged under social se- 


I have included the copy of the reso- 
lution in my remarks for the benefit of 
the Members. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 87TH CONGRESS 
To Enact S. 909 AND H.R. 4222 

Whereas one of the most serious domestic 
issues of our time is the health of more than 
17 million Americans over 65 years of age, a 
great majority of whom are financially un- 
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able to personally meet the rising costs of 
medical care in their advancing years; and 

Whereas we all share the responsibility to 
our parents, recognizing the fact that the 
cost of medical care has spiraled tremen- 
dously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 1946 
to $32.33 in 1960; and 

Whereas 90 perecnt.of our people over the 
age of 65, according to the most authorita- 
tive surveys, are constantly faced with the 
prospect of entering hospitals with little or 
no money; and 

Whereas most people over 65 have hardly 
enough money to support themselves—their 
average income is $1,300 a year; and 

Whereas few of us can afford the increas- 
ing cost of raising and educating our children 
properly and, at the same time, carry the full 
burden of costly medical care of our parents; 
and 

Whereas, under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would have us contribute 2 or 
3 cents a day to build health insurance pro- 
tection upon our retirement at 65; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a bill 
introduced by Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
and Representative Ceci KING and cospon- 
sored by many of their colleagues in both 
houses, H.R. 4222 and 8.909. This bill would 
help to alleviate the hardship and suffering 
of many of our senior citizens by providing 
hospitalization for approximately 14% mil- 
lion now receiving social security: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by Local 184, ACWA, That we 
call upon the Congress of the United States 
to give prompt and favorable consideration 
to this bill without delay, so this serious 
threat to the economic and moral strength 
of our Nation will be swiftly met and that 
the conditions above described can be 
corrected. 

(Signed) CHARLE MILLER, 
President. 
JOSEPH DESTRA, 
Secretary. 


Arizona Elks Club Convention Speech by 
the Honorable John J. Rhodes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Speak- 
er, the Arizona Elks Convention met in 
Mesa, Ariz., on May 11, 1962 at my home 
lodge. I was honored by being desig- 
nated to give the memorial address. 

The speech follows: 

ARIZONA ELKS CONVENTION SPEECH, MESA, 
Arz., May 11, 1962 

Once again, at the hour of 11, we meet to 
honor the memory of those brethren who 
have passed from our midst into the great 
beyond. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. Under the father- 
hood of God, they were flesh of our flesh. 
Under the brotherhood of our order, they are 
of our hearts and of our spirits. They lived 
as we lived, and have passed beyond the 
great curtain, which will be drawn for us 
all, one day. 

With their departure, we feel a great sense 
of loss. Although there are many hands to 
take up the torch they relinquished, the 
sum total of our accomplishments will be 
lessened, and the particular quality each of 
them brought to our order will be absent. 
To say that they will be missed is to under- 
state the case. 
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But Elkdom always seals off its wounds, 
closes the circle, and proceeds in pursuit of 
its great objectives. Our departed brethren 
would have us do nothing less. To thesé 
objectives they gave a lifetime of devotion. 
We honor them most completely when we 
rededicate our own lives to the furtherance 
of the great purposes and aims for which 
our order ever strives. 

On our altar is the flag of our country- 
All of our members have taken an oath of 
allegiance, not once but many times, to that 
flag, and to the Republic for which it stands- 
Today that flag and that Republic are beset 
by forces from within and without which 
would destroy them, because they stand as 
bastions against the domination over the 
minds and bodies of men which those forces 
seek. To them man is subservient to the 
state, and the desires—even the lives—of in- 
dividuals are as nothing when compared to 
the needs of the monolith they have created 
and dubbed, “the state.” 

Whence came this “state”? In the Bible. 
temporal power is recognized, but it is al- 
ways implicit in this recognition that such 
power does not run counter to the father- 
hood of God. Our Creator has bestowed upon 
us the power to govern ourselves. We may 
delegate this power to governments of our 
own choosing, but the ultimate power to 
govern always resides in us as a gift of our 
Creator. 

But those who would destroy us do not 
believe in a Supreme Being. They believe 
that there was nothing before this life, and 
that there is nothing afterit, Their ideology 
is based completely on materialism. Since 
the existence of man is both the alpha and 
the omega, his lifespan should be made as 
useful as possible, and they are just the peo- 
ple to determine how he is to be used. Orig- 
inally, the Communist theorist was preoccu- 
pied with bettering the life of man, and this 
is still preached by the Communist propa- 
gandist. But the Communist elite has long 
since recognized that they need not believe 
their own propaganda—that communism was 
and is a vehicle by which they and their 
heirs would ride to temporal power. 

They found early in the struggle that their 
domination of the people required the crea- 
tion of a fiction to which homage could be 
paid. Therefore, out of limbo, they created 
“the state.” From the state flowed all power, 
and to the state was owed one’s allegiance, 
obedience, and even one's life. 

To the Communist mind, the state is & 
substitute for God. Their minds have never 
delved the mysteries of the origin of the 
power of the state. They accept its pres- 
ence without questioning its genesis. How 
could a materialistic atheist do otherwise? 

As a contrast, our Republic was founded 
by us to protect the rights of the individual 
and of our society. But we did not give 
the Republic all power—we delegated only 
specific powers, reserving the rest, 

We can make further delegations of 
power, if we desire to do so. Our forefathers 
wisely made it difficult to amend our Con- 
stitution, but it can be amended. But we 
must be ever vigilant in guarding the powers 
we have reserved against summary usurpa- 
tion or gradual dilution. May I say again— 
and emphasize—it is our faith and our con- 
viction that these powers were given us bY 
our Creator. The recipients of such a gift 
should ever guard it in a manner worthy 
of the great Giver. 

We have delegated to our Republic the 
power to defend our land from attack from 
without. In exercise of this power, we have 
builded mighty Armies, Navies, and an Air 
Force second to none. We are on the 
threshold of being able to leave this earth 
on a vehicle built by us and travel to the 
moon and the distant stars. We are able 
to unleash the basic power of our universe 
in the shape of mushroom clouds and with 
destructive force which defies imagination. 
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In the task of deterring attack from without, 
Our Republic has been true to its trust. 
Only a maniac or an imbecile would accept 
the losses which would be his if he were to 
attack us in a general war. 

Yet the foe we face is a subtle foe, who 
attacks in many ways. He not only plays 
on our weaknesses, but like the practitioner 
of judo, he turns our greatest strength 
against us. He uses our fears for his own 
advantage. He is an artist at decoy and 
Masquerade, and continually tries to at- 
tract our attention in one sector while he 
Pursues his subversive purposes in another. 

Our sense of charity toward all is one of 
Our greatest strengths. Yet by chicanery 
4nd the stimulation of poor judgment in our 
Government, he has caused us to give gifts 
Which strengthen those who would destroy 
us. Forbearance is one of our virtues, but he 
has exploited this phase of our character by 
Moving one of his minions into power 90 
miles from our shores. 

He makes feints in Berlin, and attacks in 
South Vietnam. He talks peace in Geneva, 
and makes war in Laos. He talks about 
banning nuclear tests, and prepares to test. 
He makes treaties with one hand and breaks 
them with another. 

On the domestic scene, he uses the desire 
We all have for the well being of our fellow 

ican to tempt us to embark on social 
experiments before our economy can afford 
His obvious hope is to use our own 
Charitable virtue as a lever to make us ruin 
dur own economy. Thus he would fulfill 
the prophecy of Lenin that we would fall 
‘like an overripe plum” into their laps. 

Against such a powerful and resourceful 
enemy, how can we best carry on the work 
that our departed brethren have "thus far so 
nobly advanced“? The answer does not lie 
in reacting to their every action. The answer 

y does not lie in fostering suspicions 
and doubts between loyal Americans. The 
forces of negativism may deter the expansion 
ot overt communism, but something positive 
is needed to utterly defeat communism in 
all its facets. 

That positive force is found in rededica- 
tion to the conviction that each man is a 
child of God, and is therefore a brother of 
every other man. 

As men who are recipients of the great gift 
Of self-government from our Creator, we 
have delegated some of our powers to a re- 
Public, but we have reserved all other pow- 
ers. One of the powers we have reserved is 
the power to perform acts of brotherhood for 
Our fellow men in our individual capacities. 
May we always keep this power and guard it 
jealously, allowing the republic to do only 
those things which we cannot do ourselves. 

In rededicating ourselves to these princi- 
Ples, let us also remember that the free en- 

Tprise system of economy is the best sys- 
tem yet devised by man, and will continue to 

as long as it is operated by persons who 
are conscious of their responsibilities to their 
fellow men and to society, Let us remember 
that overregulation by government, over- 
duigence by government, and competition 
government are equally destructive of free 
enterprise, and that the role of government 
Should be to protect individuals and the so- 
ciety against predators—we will have them 
us long as humans are human. Let us also 
remember that the natural habitat of man— 
that climate in which he prospers mentally, 
Spiritually, and physically—is a society in 
Which he is free—free to get as big as he 
big enough to get as long as he does not 
1 society—or free to fall flat on his face, 
f fortune and his abilities so decree. 
i We will continue to be he!pful to our fel- 
Owmen, at home and abroad, but only in a 
r they can understand, and which will 
Ald, not deter, their moral and physical de- 
velopment. But we will also remember that 
t e greatest asset of the free world is the 
Tee American economy—the free American 
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society. If these fall, the lights go out all 
over the world. If they succeed, then all 
these good things we desire for our fellowman 
will, in God's good time, be theirs, inevitably. 

If we here so rededicate ourselves, then 
our brethren who have passed from among 
us will not have lived and worked in vain, 
and we shall have been true to their mem- 
ory, and to our order and its great principles, 


Philippine War Damage Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, no man is 
more respected in the Philippines and 
the United States than Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo. 


Here is what General Romulo had to 
say about the defeat of the Philippine 
war damage claims bill in the House as 
it appeared in the Washington Daily 
News, May 16, 1962: ; 

ROMULO GRIEVED 
(By Gen. C. P. Romulo) 

(The following statement on the House 
defeat of the Philippines war damage claims 
bill comes from Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, for- 
mer Philippines Ambassador to the United 
States. General Romulo is now en route 
home, via Europe, to become president of 
the University of the Philippines.) 

Lisson, May 16.—It was with utter dis- 
belief that I received news in Madrid that 
the Philippines war damage claims bill was 
defeated. 

After my conference with Chairman How- 
ARD SMirH, Democrat, of Virginia, of the 
House Rules Committee last February 1—1 
thought the last obstacle to passage had 
been removed. 

In my farewell speech before the National 
Press Club in Washington, which was made 
the subject of an editorial in the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. I emphasized that the 
$73 million claim of my people was a legiti- 
mate obligation of the United States recog- 
nized by every U.S. President since Harry 
Truman 


I said then that “Justice delayed is jus- 
tice denied,” 

PUZZLED 

It is difficult for me to understand why 
the bill was put on the calendar for House 
floor action before it was ascertained what 
chance it had of securing the necessary ma- 
jority. It is more difficult still for me to see 
how 201 Members of the House could have 
voted against paying a debt that is owed to 
the Filipino people. 

As a friend ef the United States, I am 
grieved by this unfortunate action of 201 
House Members, because it shows to the 
world that loyalty to democracy and freedom, 
as upheld by the Philippines in war and in 
peace, is meaningless to some elected repre- 
sentatives who help form America’s policies. 

PARADOX 


How can the United States convince un- 
committed countries to side with it when 
they see that countries that have cast their 
lot with the American people are not only 
taken for granted but treated with disdain. 

The indignation and resentment among 
my people are to be expected, because their 
faith in America’s sense of justice has been 
rudely shocked. 
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It is imperative that corrective action be 
taken by this session of Congress. I ap- 
peal to all my friends in the United States 
to help right an injustice done to my people, 


Memorandum on the Launching of the 
Nuclear Submarine U.S.S. John 
Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. mr. 
Speaker, I was privileged to visit the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. last Monday when the nuclear sub- 
marine U.S.S. John Marshall was com- 
missioned. It was a great occasion, high- 
lighted by a fine address by Mrs. Robert 
F. Kennedy, who sponsored the U.S:S. 
John Marshall when it was launched 
last summer on July 15, 1961. As was 
fitting, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, the Honorable Earl Warren, was 
present for the commissioning. He, too, 
had the privilege of witnessing the 
launching of the John Marshall. As usu- 
al Chief Justice Warren delivered a fine 
address, appropriate to the occasion put- 
ting into commission a ship named after 
one of his great predecessors. 

I have asked the Navy to furnish me 
a Memorandum on this subject that I 
make part of these remarks so that my 
colleagues may enjoy them. 

The memorandum follows: 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE HONORABLE GEORGE P, 

MILLER, U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


On May 21, 1962, the U.S. Navy accepted 
the U.S.S. John Marshall (SSBN-611) from 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., at which time the John Marshall was 
placed in commission and accepted by Vice 
Adm. Wallace M. Beakley, USN, Deputy Com- 
mander in Chief, Atlantic Fleet, as a unit of 
the Atlantic Fleet. Vice Admiral Beakley 
made the official acceptance for the U.S. 
Navy, followed by a few words from Mr. 
William E. Blewett, Jr., president of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
Comdr. R. W. Stecher, USN, Blue Command- 
ing Officer, assumed command and Comar. 
R. D. Donavan, USN, Gold Commanding Of- 
ficer, also spoke. Both Blue and Gold crews 
were present and will alternate in manning 
the ship on its patrols. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy and 
Rear Adm, I. J. Galantin, USN, Director of 
Special Projects of the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons (and now responsible for the 
Polaris program) also were introduced. Mrs. 
Robert F. Kennedy, who sponsored the John 
Marshall when launched last summer on 
July 15, 1961, made the following remarks: 

“This last week an eminent historian was 
discussing the character of one of the coun- 
try’s greatest legal minds. He described him 
as having learned his law in Virginia and of 
having a most stern, intense, inflexible 
nature with a deeply serious and intellectual 
personality. I thought he was speaking of 
the Attorney General. He was, in fact, dis- 
cussing our hero, John Marshall. 

“As you know, John Marshall’s rigid ad- 
herence to what he believed was right and 
just contributed tremendously to the Con- 
stitutional Government we now enjoy. 
President John Adams said, after appointing 
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him to the Supreme Court: My gift of John 
Marshall to the United States was the proud- 
est act of my life." 

“I know that in the very old naval tradi- 
tion the grace and good fortune of the spon- 
sor are supposed to be imbued in the ship. 
In this case though, for all our sakes, I hope 
tradition reverses itself and that the courage 
of John Marshall and the loyalty, bravery, 
and excellence of the fine men serving in the 
U.S. S. John Marshall be infused in her spon- 
sor. 8 

“It is my prayerful hope that the mis- 
siles locked within her may never be released. 
Instead of the weapons of war, the combined 
goodness and strength of all her men will 
radiate outside her hull for all the world 
to see and admire. 

“Good luck and Godspeed.” 

The Honorable Paul B. Fay, Jr., Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy, introduced the principal 
speaker of the day, Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, whose remarks follow: 

“This occasion, upon which we commission 
this fine ship the John Marshall, causes us to 
focus a reflective eye upon the pages of our 
national history and, as we do, we cannot 
but be struck by the emergence of great 
figures to meet the occasion at every critical 

juncture 


1 H 

“Justice Story, in speaking of his long- 
time friend and associate, said: 

“‘Chief Justice Marshall was the growth 
ofacentury. Providence grants such men to 
the human family only on great occasions to 
accomplish its own end. Such men are 
found only when our need is the greatest.’ 

“And, as we reflect, we are also struck by 
the frequency with which Virginia has pro- 
duced other great men and women to occu- 
py leading roles in the unfolding and de- 
velopment of American civilization. It is 
not too much to say that the founding, ex- 
pansion, and independence of our country 
largely finds its sources in the history of 
y: 


irginia. 

“The first permanent English settlement in 
America was made at Jamestown in 1607 and 
only 12 years later, in 1619, the first legisla- 
tive body in the colony met at Jamestown, 
almost 200 years before the adoption of the 
American Constitution—making the Virginia 
General Assembly the oldest lawmaking body 
in the Western Hemisphere. Then, in 1634, 
the-Syms Free School opened at Hampton, 
and the Eaton Free School began 15 years 
later. These were the first free schools in 
what is now the United States, and as early 
as 1646 the Virginia General Assembly pro- 
vided funds for public education. 

“Even our country's geographical expan- 
sion can be traced to the time in 1778, during 
the Revolutionary War, when a Virginia 
army, led by George Rogers Clark, won for 
the United States the Northwest Territory 
from which several large States were later 
carved. 

“The vast region between the Mississipp! 
River and the Rocky Mountains was pur- 
chased through the wisdom of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

“Merriweather Lewis and Wiillam Clark 
explored the great Northwest leading to its 
settlement. Stephen F. Austin led Ameri- 
can settlers into Texas; San Houston won 
independence for Texas from Mexico, and 
John Tyler laid the groundwork for the 
admission of Texas into the Union. The 
victories of Generals Zachary Taylor and 
Winfield Scott in the Mexican War resulted 
in the addition of Arizona, California, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, and parts of Colorado. 

“All of these men were Virginians. 

“American independence itself was greatly 
the work of George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, George Mason, James Madison, 
John Marshall, and James Monroe, all of 
whom were among a brilliant group of Vir- 
ginians who devoted their lives and their 
fortunes to their fledgling nation. Four of 
the first five Presidents—Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison and Monroe—were Virginians, 
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and other Presidents were William Henry 
Harrison, John Tyler, Zachary Taylor, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 

“During the formative stage of our Gov- 
ernment, some of the world’s finest writings 
in politics and government were composed 
by Virginians, Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence; e Mason 
authored the Virginia Declaration of Rights, 
a model for the first 10 Amendments of the 
Constitution of the United States; and James 
Madison was called the Father of the Con- 
stitution because of the great part he played 
in writing it and in securing its adoption. 

“These were the men, immortal in US. 
history, with whom John Marshall lived, 
worked, and served in colonial United States. 
Whether they agreed in politics or not, they 
all had great minds, were passionately de- 
voted to their own political philosophy, and 
each sharpened the minds of the others 
either through friendly acquaintance or po- 
litical debate. Marshall was the beneficiary 
of these associations as much as any Ameri- 
can of those days, and the inspiration saw 
him through service as a soldier in the War 
for Independence, as a Congressman, a dip- 
lomat of outstanding ability, and Secretary 
of State. 

“But, his own reputation most firmly rests 
on his service as Chief Justice of the United 
States. It was in this office that his char- 
acter, wisdom, and his great insight into 
the requirements of free government were 
established as a shining example for all fu- 
ture members of his profession. 

“He served at a time when the truth about 
the nature of the Union and the 
that joined the widely separated States into 
one Republic—about the Constitution and 
the application of its principles to the prob- 
lems of the times—was obscured by sec- 
tionalism and selfish interests and narrow 
loyalties. Through a generation, he ex- 
pounded these matters and formulated de- 
cisions of such clarity and vigor that he is 
now recognized as the foremost leader in 
developing and maintaining the unity and 
stability of the United States. Thus, he 
made of the Constitution a vital, dynamic, 
and a lasting charter for free and orderly 
living in our country. 

“Today as we commission this fine ship, 
our minds are necessarily upon a responsi- 
bility that is global, rather than primarily 
national, Even so, I believe that John Mar- 
shall’s life and his works have for us a pro- 
found significance as we chart our position 
among the nations of the world and as we 
determine the course of our national con- 
duct. 

“In the world we live in today, there exist 
two great philosophies of man and of gov- 
ernment—ideologies which disagree violently 
on the proper relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the State and in which there is 
a constant struggle for the minds and hearts 
of men. We and other free countries are 
endeavoring to demonstrate that freedom 
and dignity for all constitute the only sound 
basis for world peace. We are ranged, on 
the one side, with those who seek attainment 
of human goals through a government of 
laws administered by men—rooted in moral 
law, reflecting a religious faith that man 
is created in the image of God and that the 
energy of the free individual is the most 
dynamic force in human affairs. j 

“On the other side, there are those who 
are committed to the belief that human goals 
are most satisfactorily met by a government 
of men who rule by edict. Their edicts are 
grounded in an ideology that rejects man as 
a spiritual being, and establishes the all- 
powerful State as the prime source of ad- 
vancement and progress. 

“The case of the competing ideologies is 
on trial before the bar of world opinion. 
Each claims that it seeks, above all else, an 
enduring peace and each strives to identify 
itself with the best interests of mankind. 
But the final judgment on both sides—and 
it may be years in coming—will depend as 
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much on the pace of human progress evident 
within their borders as on peaceful relations 
with foreign countries. 

“In this period of history, when the eyes of 
a critical world are constantly upon every- 
one, the power of example is far more color- 
Tul than that of precept. 

“If the world is made to see that the 
provisions of our Constitution guaranteeing 
human rights are living things, enjoyed by 
all Americans, it will do much to turn the 
tide in our favor and, therefore, toward 
peace. This is what Jefferson had in mind 
when, in the Declaration of Independence, 
he wrote ‘of a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind.” Both of these great Americans 
recognized that there cannot be a stagnant 
peace. Change is the law of life, and unless 
there is peaceful change there is bound to be 
violent change. 

“John Marshall's experience and sufferings 
as a Revolutionary soldier led him to equate 
peace with strength. He knew that peace 
could exist only by a people prepared and 
willing to fight for its preservation. “The 
United States will only arm to defend their 
own rights,” he said. ‘Neither their policy 
nor their interests permit them to arm in 
order to compel a surrender of the rights of 
others.’ 

“John Marshall's view of military pre- 
paredn mted today by the com- 
missioning of this submarine—was simple 
and direct: He envisioned the United States 
as a great and, with respect to her self-de- 
tense, a powerful nation. He believed her 
able to maintain her independence and, in 
terms that admonish us even today, believed 
that she must deserve to lose her indepen- 
song if she permitted it to be wrested from 


“It is fitting, therefore, that the John 
Marshall should join the other vessels of the 
Ballistic Missile Fleet named for Virginians 
the George Washington, the Patrick Henry, 
the Robert E. Lee, the Thomas Jefferson, the 
James Monroe, and the James Madison—and 
lend further meaning to our determination 
not only to insure our own independence, but 
to obtain in the long sweep of history free- 
dom and justice for all men.” 

That fleet and this ship are evidence of our 
3 to . that mission. Both 

n e will of the American le to 
enable freedom to grow and prosper 8 
on this globe it is cultivated. They will 
pursue this cause in the tradition of the 
American Navy—in the spirit of John Paul 
Jones and his Bon Homme Richard—the 
spirit that has made our Navy our national 
protector from that day to this, and that 60 
recently in the Coral Sea, in the Solomons 
and at Leyte restored the freedom of the seas 
to the people of the world. Their cruising 
range will be to the farthermost shores of 
the oceans. Their power will extend to the 
remotest regions of the earth. The Crest 
of this one, a trident held securely in the 
strong arm of justice, will be a symbol of 
freedom to people everywhere. It will give 

to the ancient words that were 80 
dear to the heart of John Marshall, “veritas 
vincit—truth conquers.” 

Very respectfully, 

J. B. 2 
Captain, USN Naval Aide. 


A Significant Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 
IN THE HOUSE 85 . 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr.BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am extend- 
ing in the Recorp a most interesting edi- 
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torial from the Omaha World-Herald 
Which comments on the remarkable suc- 
cess of health insurance programs for the 

The development of many new and 
More beneficial policies is most- welcome 
and establishes beyond any argument 
that my bill, H.R. 10981, is a feasible and 
Sound solution to the problems of medi- 
Cal care for the aged. 

The article follows: 

A SIGNIFICANT CHOICE 


Mutual of Omaha announced the other 
day that during the period February 1 
through March 15 it enrolled 101,000 per- 
sons who are 65 years or older for hospital- 
Surgical-nursing home insurance coverage. 
It observed that this brought to more than 
1.2 million the number of senior citizens 65 
Or over who are insured by Mutual alone— 
and there are more than 1,200 other health 

organizations in the country. 

Mutual's success in this respect at a time 
When agitation for the administration’s pro- 
Bram of medical care for the aged through 
Social] security has been at a peak seems 
especially significant. 

Evidently, a great many of the nation’s 
aging citizens prefer to provide for their 
Medical care through their own efforts. Not 
only prefer to do it, but are capable of carry- 

out their preference, and are not im- 
Pressed by plans to empower Uncle Sam to 
force them to become a public burden, sup- 
Ported by taxes levied against others—and 
to deprive them of any voice in the matter. 


Attitude of New Jersey Physicians To- 
ward Medical Care Under Social 
Security 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
_ Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Nation is well aware that a group of doc- 
tors in New Jersey have said they will 

cott patients whose hospital bills are 
paid for through the social security sys- 
as proposed in the King-Anderson 
Many physicians as well as the 
general public have been offended by 
announcement from New Jersey. I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the May 18 Washington Post deal- 
ing with this action by the New Jersey 
doctors be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hypocriric OATH 

Those 200 New Jersey physicians who have 
announced that they will not treat patients 
Participating in a proposed Federal medical 
aid plan for the aged probably know more 
Medicine than politics. But a little refec- 
tion ought to make them realize that this 
kind of threat is as foolish as it is shame- 
Tul. Perhaps they think of it as no more 
than a publicity device to call attention to 
their views regarding health insurance 
through the social security program. It 
amounts, however, to a peculiarly ugly form 
Of political blackmail, a threat to deny the 
benefit of their healing art to those whose 
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medical expenses will be defrayed through 
taxes decreed by an act of Congress. 

The physicians have every right, of course, 
to protest against a medical care program 
of which they disapprove. They have every 
right to organize, through the American 
Medical Association or in any other form 
they please, to take political action against 
the administration’s medical care bill. But 
to deny medical care to those in need of it 
as a form of political pressure is to betray 
the most sacred responsibility of the medical 
practitioner. It would be a stultification 
and degradation of the Hippocratic oath 
with its dedication to the needs of the ailing. 
Such terror tactics belong neither in Ameri- 
can medicine nor in American politics, 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a resolution from the Woolen and Wor- 
sted Union Local 83, TWVA-AFL-CIO, 
calling upon the 87th Congress to enact 
the King-Anderson bill providing medi- 
cal care for the aged under social secu- 
rity. 

I have included the copy of the resolu- 
tion in my remarks for the benefit of the 
Members. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 87TH 

Concress To Enact S. 909 anD H.R, 4222 


Whereas one of the most serious domestic 
issues of our time is the health of more than 
17.5 million Americans over 65 years of age, 
a great majority of whom are financially un- 
able to personally meet the rising costs of 
medical care in their advancing years; and 

Whereas we all share the responsibility to 
our parents, recognizing the fact that the 
cost of medical care has spiralled tremen- 
dously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 1946 
to $32.33 in 1960; and 

Whereas 90 percent of our people over the 
age of 65, according to the most authorita- 
tive surveys, are constantly faced with the 
prospect of entering hospitals with little or 
no money; and 

Whereas most people over 65 have hardly 
enough money to support themselves—their 
average income is $1,300 a year; and 

Whereas few of us can afford the increas- 
ing cost of raising and educating our chil- 
dren properly and, at the same time, carry 
the full burden of costly medical care for 
our parents; and 

Whereas under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would have us contribute 2 or 
3 cents a day to build health insurance 
protection upon our retirement at 65; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator CLINTON B. AN- 
DERSON and Representative CECIL Kino and 
cosponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both Houses, H.R, 4222 and S. 909. This bill 
would help to alleviate the hardship and 
suffering of many of our senior citizens by 
providing hospitalization for approximately 
14% million now receiving social security: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, By Woolen and Worsted Union 
Local 83, TWUA, AFL-CIO, that we call upon 
the Congress of the United States to give 
prompt and favorable consideration to this 
bill without delay, so this serious threat to 
the economic and moral s h of our 
Nation will be swiftly met and that the 
conditions above described can be corrected. 
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Doctors Are Aware of What the King- 
Anderson Bill Really Is in Spite of 
AMA Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter to the New York 
Herald Tribune by two courageous doc- 
tors who take a position directly opposed 
to that of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

This letter appeared in the Herald 
Tribune on May 21, 1962. 

The letter follows: 

To the New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

As physicians and human beings, it is our 
duty to examine the administration’s pro- 
posal for financing medical care for the aged. 

There are 17 million Americans over 65. 
By 1980 this figure will climb to 24.5 mil- 
lion—at least 10 percent of the population. 
Spectacular advances in medicine have made 
possible the lengthening lifespan; but the 
chronic diseases now usually require in- 
creasing treatment for longer years. This 
need becomes pressing just as financial re- 
sources ebb. 

More than half of the 17 million Ameri- 
cans who are over 65 have annual incomes 
of less than $1,000. It is clear that the aged 
in the United States are for the most part 
economically underprivileged. 

The average wage earner who supports 
these older citizens is at the same time sup- 
porting more young dependents because of 
reduced child mortality rates and also sup- . 
porting more disabled unemployable adults. 

Because of technological advances the age 
of retirement has been declining simultane- 
ously with the average number of years of 
life after retirement. Consequently, with 
more years spent in school, the relative dura- 
tion of the span of a man’s earning years is 
shrinking steadily. The span of a man's 
earning years has shrunk relative to the 
magnitude and duration of his burdens, and 
will contract even more sharply in the 
future. 

The costs of medical and especially hos- 
pital care have risen sharply (over 50 per- 
cent in the last decade). Since World War 
II medical costs have led all others in the 
Consumer Price Index. From 1945 to 1959 
all prices rose 62 percent; but the costs of 
medical care increased 81 percent. 

Prepaid insurance is the only way to meet 
these rising and long-lasting expenses. Yet 
from one individual to another the costs 
vary enormously. One older person dies 
suddenly of his first coronary; another lives 
on for decades as a semi-invalid. The eco- 
nomic drain can be evened out only by 
spreading the risks through the widest pos- 
sible participation. 

In the last decade all efforts by large in- 
dustries and unions to use voluntary private 
insurance to care for the disabilities of old 
age have failed in spite of vigorous recruit- 
ment. 

Social security already provides the finan- 
cial understructure that supports the ma- 
jority of the aged. In the foreseeable fu- 
ture it will protect virtually every aged 
American. 

No serious observer of the American eco- 
nomic system considers this socialistic. Nor 
is there valid reason to attach the label so- 
cialized medicine’ to the King-Anderson 
bill. It involves no interference with the in- 
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dividual's right to choose his own 


security there is a tendency constantly to 


over @ lifetime through social security. 
ROBERT E. Cooxx. M.D. 
Lawrence S. Kusi, M.D. 
Towson, Mp. 


President Kennedy’s Medicare Plan Is 
Now Being Widely Discussed in Dela- 
ware, and Was Recently Defended by 
One of the First State’s Leading News- 


papermen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s medicare plan, which is 
sponsored by Senator CLINTON ANDERSON 
and Representative Ceci, R. Kd and is 
known as the King-Anderson bill, is now 
being widely discussed in Delaware. 

Recently it was eloquently defended by 
one of Delaware’s most able and dis- 
tinguished newspapermen, Ned Davis, in 
an article published in the Delaware 
State News, Dover, Del. 

Because it is a brilliant piece of 
polemical writing, and because it sheds 
light in certain dark corners of the 
stormy controversy created by the King- 
Anderson bill, I include it here for the 
information of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

[From the Dover (Del.) Delaware State 
News, May 23, 1962] 
THINGS Po.rric 
(By Ned Davis) 

If the people of the United States permit 
the propagandists of the American Medical 
Association to dupe them out of supporting 
President Kennedy's medicare bill then they 
are indeed the prize chumps of all time. 

Already physicians with the ability to see 
past the end of their noses are advocating 
just such steps as the President is propos- 
ing; some go even further in what they 
think the Government should do, particu- 
larly for the aged, in its program of social 
security. 


These physicians know full well that the 


alternative to some effective, intelligent sys- 
tem of relieving older people of the burden- 
some cost of medical care is that which 
is anathema to their breed—socialized 
medicine. 

For the simple truth is that medical costs 
are exorbitant and strain the budget of even 
an average employed man with insurance or 
Blue Cross. How much greater is the drain 
on the purse of someone with very limited 
income and no prospects for increasing it. 

And the arguments used by the profes- 
sionals of the American Medical Association 
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in their televised program the other night 
sound sort of hollow as a logical refutation 
of the President's program. 

Such arguments as “the relationship be- 
tween a doctor and his patient is one of the 
few things which touch so close to God” 
may sound great, but it’s a vapid as the 
placebos that doctors often hand out in- 
stead of medicine. 

And it’s a blasphemy that a physician, in 
the face of the wonderful world of nature 
and much, much closer human relationships, 
should even characterize his clinical rela- 
tionship with his patient as something 
touching “close to God.“ 

Also absurd was the statement of Dr. 
Leonard W. Larson of Bismarck, N. Dak., to 
the effect that the present system of medi- 
cine has added 10 years to the life of every 
American during the past 20 years. 

I doubt if it is true that the average life 
span is a decade longer than it was in 1941, 
but even if that little statistic is authentic, 
it does not make accurate an obvious exag- 
geration that medicine has added 10 years 
to the life of “every” American. Many still 
die untimely and medicine alone cannot 
claim credit for more sanitary living con- 
ditions which is certainly a contributing fac- 
tor to longevity. s 

And, of course, the doctors raised that 
ever-recurring specter of what they con- 
sider the ultimate in horror—bloody old 
England. 

Well, Tve been to England and I know 
several from that country who either liye in 
the United States or who have visited here. 

And, by and large it can be reported that 
the British people are delighted with a medi- 
cal system that provides them with ade- 
quate health care without at the same time 
making paupers out of them. 

They don't find that they are treated as 
“Impersonal numbers” as the American doc- 
tors charged on television, simply because the 
British doctors, like most people, are human 
enough and sensible enough to treat peo- 
ple like people which means per se recogni- 
tion of Individual differences. 

Doctors are human beings. It may be 
that they are specialists in certain areas of 
human endeavor, just as is a lawyer or a 
bricklayer or an artist. And it may also 
be that at certain times in an individual's 
life, a physician is what he most desper- 
ately needs. 

But for all his specializing, all his art, a 
doctor is neither infallible nor omniscient. 
Nor is he sacred, nor is his work a religious 
rite. He is involved in scientific study and 
treatment of the human body and doubtless, 
like people in other professions, doctors 
vary from mediocre and ordinary to brilliant 
and able. 

For most of the ailments of mankind any 
old doctor will do. 

And that being the case I think it is much 
more important that we follow the Presi- 
dent in relieving the excessive costs of međi- 
cine, rather than follow the AMA for some 
nonexistent benefice of dubious value. 


Another Example of Juvenile Goodness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago today from this floor, I spoke about 
a much neglected subject “The Good, the 
Healthy, the Dutiful, and the Intelligent 
Young People of This Nation.” 
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Earlier this week, on Monday evening, 
the NBC national program, “News of the 
World,” which features, among others, 
the distinguished commentators, Morgan 
Beatty and Richard Harkness, closed 
with a story that points up just what I 
was talking about. Since it additionally 
refers to a subject that is now under 
consideration by this body, I would like 
at this time to bring it to the attention 
of all my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF JUVENILE GOODNESS 

A popular form of “handwringing” these 
days is over juvenile delinquency, or the 
quest for an “easy buck.” But buried in 
Statistics of the Federal Office of Education 
is the other side of the youth story. 

In 1959 the Government made loan-funds 
available to college students, Some 25 thou- 
sand have taken advantage of the program- 
They borrowed an average of $383 each at 
$-percent interest. They agreed to begin 
payments 1 year after graduation. 

So far a quarter of a million dollars has 
become due for repayment, But the grad- 
uates have paid back almost $2 million oF 
8 times more than was due. 

As education officials view this “happy 
record” they see two reasons. First, grad- 
uates “honor” this debt above all others. 
Second, students who borrow money to get 
an education study hard and get good pay- 
ing jobs, 

One commends this report to Congress- 
men. The Senate has voted $1 billion for 
college aid. The House says No.“ 


I Am an American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor? 
an address by the Honorable Harry P.: 
Cain, former Senator from the State of 
Washington, delivered on May 1 in 
Miami, Fla., at a naturalization cere- 
mony. 

I am sure that this address made an 
indelible impression upon the 238 new 
American citizens who listened to it. 
this address Senator Cain warned of the 
fear that is “driving many citizens to ac- 
tions that are dangerous because they 
run counter to the American tradition of 
freedom which is based on the belief that. 
we and our neighbors are worthy of free- 
dom.” Our former colleague went on to 
tell these new citizens: 

The time to have the greatest trust in 
democracy is when that democracy. is in its 
greatest peril. We have never known and 
shall probably never know, greater perils 
than face us currently. 

The worst and most evil course an in- 
dividual or group can follow and exploit 15 
to pose as being more loyal and devoted to 
our Republic than are its leaders and theif 
neighbors who live on the other side of the 
backdoor fence. 

In my judgment those who are presently 
publicizing and dramatizing their attack* 
on the motives, good faith, intelligence, an 
loyalty of others will, if their efforts con- 
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tinue and their numbers increase, impose 
more grievous and lasting injury on our 
Republic than foreign agents can or ever 
will, * è è 

I am satisfied that those who engage today 
in these practices know not what they do, or 
they have no faith in democracy, no con- 
fidence in their fellow man. 

In a world where the disciples of freedom 
are far outnumbered by those who would 
destroy it, and where science has been im- 
Partial in distributing its marvels—terrible 
as some of them are to contemplate—the 
Outstanding asset we have is our faith in 
Gemocracy and confidence in the other 
fellow. 

Those who would weaken these pillars of 
strength by undermining them with sus- 
Picion, distrust, and doubt are attacking our 
Republic at its most vulnerable point. The 

of democracies Is that they atrophy, 
Wither, and disappear when a government 
grows to distrust its people or the people 
lose faith in their fellows and Jeaders. 

But in the midst of grave perils and 
dangers, abroad and at home, our Republic 
is beginning affirmatively to put our faith 
in ourselves and in freedom’s cause to its 
most demanding test. As new citizens you 
can take part in the effort. It will call for 
the best you have to give. 


Mr. President, I wish to commend 
Senator Cain for this excellent address 
and his affirmation of faith in our de- 
Mocracy. I am certain that these new 
citizens who heard the address will al- 
Ways remember his words and that as 
& result they will be even more dedicated 
to the cause of freedom. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I AM an AMERICAN 
(Remarks by Harry P. Can, May 1, 1962, 
at naturalization ceremony on Law Day, 

Miami, Fla.) 

In the name of the Republic to which you 
have just pledged your allegiance and deyo- 
tion I bid you welcome. 

For me it is a reasoned and inspiring thrill 
to be in your company. An impluse to 
depart this rostrum to shake hands, as 
Americans do, with each of you is reluctantly 
resisted. 2 

Again, I am privileged by the high honor 
Which enables me to participate with you in 
& ceremony that marks the beginning of 
lives of new meaning for many among you, 
and adds strength and vitality and purpose 
to the Nation all of us hope to serve. 

It was my great, good fortune to have 
been born a citizen of the United States of 
America. I have grown to appreciate and 
-Tespect the opportunities and obligations 
that citizenship offers and requires. This 
Understanding was not developed overnight. 
In the carefree years of my youth, the op- 
Portunity to do as I liked, was taken for 
granted and the words “obligation to coun- 
try” had too little meaning. It took a war 
and some years before and after that war 
in the public service to teach me the hard 
Way what citizenship has the right to de- 
Mand in return for what it gives if our free 
S0ciety Is to survive the 20th century, 

It is your great, good fortune to have 
earned the right to become a citizen of the 
United States. It is for this reason that we 
who are native born admire and salute you. 
By deliberate choice you have elected to be- 
come an American. In your effort to reach 
this day you have been required to think, to 
study, to wait. It can be said of you that 
You have persevered in your ambition to be- 


, about capitalism is so untrue. 
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come an American. The United States has 
need of this character of dedication. 

We who are foreign born and native born 
are able on this exciting occasion to say to- 
gether: I am an American citizen—a member 
of the greatest fraternity on earth—the 
brotherhood of freemen. I have greater 
freedom than any other citizen of any other 
nation in any other period in the history 
of mankind. 

All of this is and has been gloriously 
true but whether it will remain true and 
for how long a time, it is not for me to spec- 
ulate. The answer may largely depend on 
how Americans as individuals stand up 
under relentless pressures from those who 
would abolish freedom and deny its use to 
the individual human being everywhere. 

A fact of the 20th century is that man 
has developed the power to totally destroy 
foe or friend alike. I know citizens who are 
so frightened and paralyzed by this aware- 
ness that they cry aloud to themselves and 
mutter to others—I would rather be Red 
than dead. 


I know citizens, and pray that I shall al- 


ways remain among them, who take the 
grave perils of our generation in stride and 
give their faith and effort for a better world 
to come. 7 

To these latter citizens living would be 
without purpose and the ultimate in fu- 
tility if it was asked of them that they be- 
come Red rather than dead. 

In one way or another these citizens state 
their case in support of freedom's cause in 
this manner: If it be life that waits, then I 
shall live forever, unconquered. If it be 
death, then I shall die at last, strong in my 
pride, and free. 

Just a week ago I-laughed and cried out 
loud over a speech by Nikita Khrushchev as 
it was reported from Moscow on the front 
page of a Miami newspaper. 

The wily, willful, talented Soviet Premier 
proclaimed: “The liberation struggles for the 
people of the whole world, like mighty spring 
waters, are washing away from our planet all 
the dirt and mold of the old, outdated 
capitalist system.” 

I laughed because what Khrushchey said 
I cried be- 
cause there are millions of human beings 
beyond our confines and many within our 
country who are completely or partly per- 
suaded that what Khrushchev said is true. 

As a citizen I am proud and grateful to 
live and work in a capitalist country. Cap- 
italism is only possible in a free society. It 
grieves me that in recent years, our pre- 
occupation with the menace, terror, and 
spread of communism has somehow kept us 
from working hard enough and intelligently 
enough to publicize everywhere the progress 
achieved for the betterment of the individ- 
ual under capitalism. 

Automobile bumper strips in large num- 
bers carry these words on American highways 
today: “Wake up America—Stamp out com- 
munism.” 

Wake up America has meaning for me. It 
implies a determination to do a better job 
with what we have. This admonition is 
never out of place. 

Stamp out communism as employed on 
bumper strips is, to me, misleading and 
dangerous for it appeals to the weakness 
of emotion rather than to reason and com- 
monsense. 

We free citizens in a free republic may be 
able to prevail in the course of time, over 
the ideology, procedures and practices of 
communism but unless we want to resort to 
nuclear power to annihilate civilization it 
will not be possible to stamp out 
communism. 
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Communism, socialism, and capitalism are 
ideas. They compete with each other in 
the world’s marketplace for ideas. In this 
marketplace will be determined the future 
for each ideology. If we permit ourselves 
to believe that we can stamp out an ideology 
simply because we despise or fear it, our 
chances for winning the final victory will be 
reduced to zero. 

Khrushchev says, for the world to hear 
and ponder, that the freedoms inherent in 
capitalism—the freedoms to create, to own, 
to invent, to save, to invest, to compete— 
are dirty, moldy, old, and outdated. 

Without these freedoms the inevitability 
of socialism or communism is obvious and 
the regimentation of the human being is 
certain. In the world today the legions of 
the walking dead—those who have no eco- 
nomic freedoms—number in the tens of 
millions. 

If as new citizens you share my convic- 
tions concerning what capitalism has done 
to improve the lot of the common man, you 
must join in the day-to-day struggle—by 
government, business, and labor—to make 
it work more efficiently and effectively. Read 
about it, think about it, talk about it. 
Never be satisfied with its past accomplish- 
ments, magnificent as these have been in 
the past. 

Above all, be willing to defend capitalism 
knowingly, and support it proudly in dis- 
cussions or when it is under attack from 
any quarter. 

Capitalism speaks for the dreams of the 
individual to be independent and economi- 
cally secure and self-reliant since the be- 
ginning of time. We have the opportunity, 
as no other people have, to strive for and 
realize these dreams. = 

Capitalism is our reward for haying first 
created a free society in which it could flour- 


ish, experiment, and go forward. 


You have now taken your place in that 
free society. You are a citizen with even 
more privileges than I was born to over half 
a century ago. 

Yours, like mine, is the freedom to choose, 
to join, to vote, to speak, to travel, and to 
walk erect with head high. You are free 
to be your own self, an individual human 
soul; you are free to glorify Almigthy God. 

Yes, those who founded our Nation less 
than 2 centuries ago put together an eco- 
nomic and political system that was unique 
in the history of nations. 

I think it was Benjamin Franklin who 
said to the citizens of the new Nation, “We 
give you a republic, if you can keep it,” 

This is the challenge I want to talk with 
you about for the next several minutes. 
This is the challenge you will live with from 
now on. 

In the lives of most nations and individ- 
uals there comes a halfway point; a place 
from which to look back to see where one has 
been and what has been accomplished; a 
place from which to look ahead and chart 
a course for the future. I do believe that 
in respect to the United States this halfway 
point is at hand. 

I have spoken with you about the privi- 
leges and opportunities of citizenship; about 
what a free society and the competitive en- 
terprise system has contributed to the build- 
ing of what has probably been the most 
powerful Nation the world has yet known. 

Now I would speak with you about our 
weaknesses and some of freedom’s unfinished 
business. We must recognize our imperfec- 
tions and moye more rapidly to successfully 
conclude what the past started but did not 
finish if, as I suggested in the g, our 
Nation, as a free society, is to survive the 
20th century. 
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Should you think my estimate of the sit- 
uation to be wrong, I will resist but not re- 
sent your contrary view. We are gathered 
this morning where those present can accept 
or discard ideas as they like. 

Where I lived in my earliest years among 
substantial people shortly after the start 
of the 20th century, there was neither run- 
ning water or electric lights. With years 
of living perhaps remaining to me, our coun- 
try has already bombarded the moon and 
our astronauts are preparing to stake out 
claims to its real estate. This advance, and 
scores of others, are known as barrier break- 
throughs into the space age. 

Blessed are we who belong to the 20th 
century. What has taken place and will 
happen between now and the year 2000 will 
have more to say about the destiny of man- 
kind than all past centuries put together. 

I recall, as most of you must, when the 
world was astonished, but not made afraid, 
when the Atlantic Ocean barrier was broken 
through by the Spirit of St. Louis, with 
Charles Lindbergh, American, at the controls 
in 1927. I was acollege student then. Where 
were you? 

During the era of 1927 America may have 
been insular, complacent, and even too self 
indulgent but it was unafraid. The national 
climate is different today, for a variety of 
reasons that are understandable. It is rea- 
sonable for me to say that an undercurrent 
of fear stretches from coast to coast in Amer- 
ica. This is a 20th century sickness we ought 
to acknowledge so that we may work together 
to diagnose and cure it. 

If we alone could stake out claims on the 
moon and establish command posts in outer 
space there would be less reason to fear the 
future. But there is reason for fear when 
other nations can do what we have done, 
while saying at the same time that their 
totalitarian mission is to communize the 
earth. 

All of us know and feel the chill and agony 
of fear at one time or another. The in- 
dividual or nation who learns to control 
fear will often live longer and accomplish 
as than those to whom fear has no mean- 

ng. 

It was a limited, controlled, disciplined 
fear that opposed and stopped the Kaiser and 
Hitler in World War I and II from ruling and 
ruining the earth. 

But fear that is illogical, irrational and 
contrary to the lessons of history can so crip- 
ple a d that it will be unable to 
implement and strengthen the business of 
freedom. 


Those who would rather be Red than dead 
may be hopeless victims of their fears. These 
said creatures are negative things and mis- 
es for times as dynamic as the 20th cen- 

ury. 

But fear is driving many citizens to ac- 
tions that are dangerous because they run 
counter to the American tradition of free- 
dom which is based on the belief that we 
and our neighbors are worthy of freedom. 

The time to have the greatest trust in 
democracy is when that democracy is in its 
greatest peril. We have never known and 
shall probably never know, greater perils 
than face us currently. 

The worst and most evil course an indi- 
vidual or group can follow and exploit is to 
pose as being more loyal and devoted to our 
Republic than are its leaders and their 
neighbors who live on the other side of the 
back-door fence. 

In my judgment those who are presently 
publicizing and dramatizing their attacks 
on the motives, good faith, intelligence, and 
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loyalty of others will, if their efforts con- 
tinue and their numbers increase, impose 
more grievous and lasting injury on our 
Republic than foreign agents can or ever 
will. 

Not long ago I attended, in the company 
of 7,000 other citizens, what was announced 
as being an indignation convention. The 
central theme of the speakers was that a 
treasonous conspiracy had caused every 
American postwar disappointment, mistake, 
or defeat, They assailed the motives of lead- 
ers in both political parties. They de- 
nounced any citizen who thought differently. 
I mention this so that I shall not forget it; 
so that you will be aware of it; so that we 
who believe differently will say so publicly 
in conversations or from platforms like the 
one on which I stand before you now. 

I am satisfied that those who engage today 
in these practices know not what they do, or 
they have no faith in democracy; no confi- 
dence in their fellow man. 

In a world where the disciples of freedom 
are far outnumbered by those who would 
destroy it, and where science has been im- 
partial in distributing its marvels—terrible 
as some of them are to contemplate—the 
outstanding asset we have is our faith in de- 
mocracy and confidence in the other fellow. 

Those who would weaken these pillars of 
strength by undermining them with suspi- 
cion, distrust, and doubt are attacking our 
Republic at its most vulnerable point. The 
history of democracies is that they atrophy, 
wither, and disappear when a government 
grows to distrust its people or the people lose 
faith in their fellows and leaders. 

But in the midst of grave perils and dan- 
gers, abroad and at home, our Republic is 
beginning affirmatively to put our faith in 
ourselves and in freedom's cause to its most 
demanding test. As new citizens you can 
take part in the effort. It will call for the 
best you have to give. 

Instead of restricting the base of freedom, 
our goal is to enlarge it. This is the unfin- 
ished business I spoke of earlier. 

You new citizens are admitted to all of 
the privileges and opportunities that go 
with my citizenship and that possessed by 
the distinguished individuals on this plat- 
form. You may have assumed that the 
rights and blessings of citizenship are shared 
in common by every American. It is not to 
shock you but to inform you that I say your 
newly won citizenship is much more to be 
prized than is the citizenship of large num- 
bers of Americans who, in themselyes and 
their families, have been citizens of a sort 
for a hundred years. 

Until our Civil War, which nearly wrecked 
our Federal Union of States but in the end 
made it stronger, ours was a limited democ- 
racy.. That it was partly founded on the 
premise that a race of people was superior 
to another race is not surprising. That was 
a long time ago and though freedom's values 
were as precious then as now, they were 
sincerely thought of as belonging to some 
people—a majority in fact—but not to all 
people. 

The Civil War put an end to the institu- 
tion of human slavery in these United States 
but it marked the beginning of a problem 
of human relationships that remains un- 
settled and unresolved to this day. This 
problem—second-class citizenship—remains 
a basic contradiction to all we stand for and 
often say we believe in. 

I do not believe it sensible to blame the 
past hundred years for its failure to solve 
the problem. In its wake the Civil War left 
too much skepticism, bitterness, and lack 
of understanding for that to have been 
achieved. 
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But circumstances are far different today 
than they were a century ago. What we did 
then—for good or bad—was largely our af- 
fair. The world outside held little to con- 
cern us. What we do now, or do not do, is 
the concern of the world in which we live 
and breathe and participate. 

Freedom is now being assaulted by hordes 
of disbelievers everywhere. We are seeking 
to persuade peoples in other lands to be- 
come free—like we are free. Our case is yet 
to be made because an equality of oppor- 
tunity is denied to many among us who 
were born, as I was, to citizenship. 

No person is entitled to anything more 
than an equal opportunity; every human 
being deserves nothing less. The staggering 
complexity of seeking to provide any and 
every citizen with an equal opportunity to 
make the most of their talents and capacity 
is as exalting a challenge as a true believer 
in freedom could conceivably be confronted 
with. 

It will, to me, be the needless and unfor- 
giveable tragedy of our times if we of the 
present abdicate from our responsibilities— 
spiritual, moral, and of the intellect—by 
leaving to future generations a national 
weakness vacuum that demands maximum 
attention now. 

The race problem is no longer sectional in 
any part of its character, It is our Nations 
problem. It is the legacy through which the 
past speaks to us of the present. It is our 
country’s unfinished business. If we re- 
spond with our best effort to its challenge 
to everything we know in our hearts and 
minds to be good and worth living or dying 
tor—we shall endure, we shall survice, we 
shall prevail through the world’s upheaval 
which is the 20th century. 

What we citizens are going to do I do not 
know. Only the citizen can answer the 
question for himself. Our Government can 
lead but it can’t reach very far in front of 
the people. In the final analysis our Gov- 
ernment, if it remains free, will reflect the 
aspirations, fears, faith, and courage of its 
citizens. 

The course of America’s history to come 
is ours as citizens to guide and direct or to 
shatter and break. 

From one individual citizen to another— 
I wish you well. 


First District of Arizona Questionnaire 
Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES - 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I wish to include in the Recor the tabu- 
lated results of the questionnaire which 
was mailed to my constituents on March 
30. Of the approximately 25,000 which 
were sent out, 5,664 were completed, rep- 
resenting about a 22.5-percent return. 
Those who replied live in the First Dis- 
trict of Arizona, Maricopa County, 
which includes the Metropolitan Phoe- 
nix area: 
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Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I received a 
resolution from the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, Local 156, call- 
ing upon the 87th Congress to enact the 
King-Anderson bill providing medical 
care for the aged under social security. 

I have included the copy of the resolu- 
tion in my remarks for the benefit of 
the Members. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION CALLING ÜPON THE 87TH CON- 
GRESS To Enacr S. 909 AND H.R, 4222 

Whereas one of the most serious domestic 
issues of our time is the health of more than 
17.5 million Americans over 65 years of age, 
a great majority of whom are financially un- 
able to personally meet the rising costs of 
medical care in their advancing years; and 

Whereas we all share the responsibility to 
Our parents, recognizing the fact that the 
cost of medical care has spiralled tremen- 
dously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 1946 
to 832.33 in 1960; and 

Whereas 90 percent of our people over the 


age of 65, according to the most authoritative 
surveys, are constantly faced with the pros- 
pect of entering hospitals with little or no 
money; and 

Whereas most people over 65 have hardly 
enough money to support themselves—their 
average income is $1,300 a year; and 

Whereas few of us can afford the increas- 
ing cost of raising and educating our chil- 
dren properly and, at the same time, carry 
the full burden of costly medical care of our 
parents; and 

Whereas under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would have us contribute 2 
or 3 cents a day to build health insurance 
protection upon our retirement at 65; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator CLINTON B. AN- 
DERSON and Representative Cen. RN] and 
cosponsored-by many of their colleagues in 
both Houses, H.R. 4222 and S. 909. This bill 
would help to alleviate the hardship and 
suffering of many of our senior citizens by 
providing hospitalization for approximately 
14½ million now receiving social security: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by local 156, ACWA, That we call 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
give prompt and favorable consideration to 
this bill without delay, so this serious threat 
to the economic and moral of our 
Nation will be swiftly met and that the con- 
ditions above described can be corrected. 


National Lottery Legislation: A $10 
Billion Myth and a National Hoax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 17 I addressed the House and ex- 
posed the failure of the sponsors of the 
national lottery bill to raise revenue to 
request a hearing and reports from the 
appropriate agencies. I documented my 
charge by a letter to me from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means which stated flatly that no re- 
quest for hearings had been made on 
H.R. 2007; and that, if a request were 
made at this late date, because of the 
heavy schedule no hearings or considera- 
tion could be had this year. 

Subsequent speeches during special 
orders on May 22 reaffirmed my charge 
of the failure to request hearings. 

A reading of the provisions of H.R, 
2007, one of the lottery bills to raise rev- 
enue and reduce taxes, indicates that 
consideration of the bill would be fruit- 
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less and would explode the exaggerated 
éstimate of revenue to be derived. The 
sponsor of the bill H.R. 2007, the Repre- 
sentative from the 25th District of New 
York, Mr. Fino, has on many occasions 
in speeches to the House overestimated 
revenues to be derived and on innumer- 
able occasions asserted that $10 billion 
could be raised if Congress would not be 
so stubborn and so hypocritical and 
would adopt his measure, H.R. 2007. A 
reading of this measure and a reading 
of the present State statutes compel one 
conclusion, and that is: that, instead of 
$10 billion being raised, not even one 
thin dime could or would be collected 
under the provisions of the lottery bill 
proposed. 

On page 3, line 9, of H.R. 2007, there is 
found the following language: 

No ticket of participation shall be sold in 
any State, or in a political subdivision of 
a State, where such sale is illegal. 


Research by me and by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress discloses that lottery is illegal 
and outlawed in every State of the 
Union and in the District of Columbia. 
The only possible exception is Nevada 
where gambling is permitted, but lot- 
tery is not mentioned. Thus under the 
terms of the bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from the 25th District of New 
York no lottery ticket could be bought 
or sold in any one of the States of the 
United States. Where then in the 
United States could the national lottery 
operate? Nowhere. Where could the 
exaggerated revenue of $10 billion be 
obtained in the United States? Nowhere. 
Where then is the source of funds to 
reduce the national debt as proposed by 
the national lottery sponsors? Nowhere. 

I submit the references to the con- 
stitutions and the statutes of the States 
of the Union which declare lotteries to 
be illegal in the United States: 

Alabama: article IV, section 65; Code of 
Alabama, 1940, 14; section 275. 

Alaska: Alaska Comp. Law, 1949, sections 
65:13-1 to 65:13-6. 

Arizona: Arizona Revised Statutes, 1956, 
section 13-436. 

Arkansas: article 19, section 14; Arkansas 
Statute, 1947, section 41-2025. 

California: article IV, section 26; West's 
Annotated California Code, 1956; Pen., sec- 
tions 319-326. 

Colorado: article XVIII, section 2; Colo- 
rado Revised Statutes 1953. 

Connecticut: General Statutes 1949 Re- 
vised, section 8667. 

Delaware: article 2, section 17; Delaware 
Code Annotated 1953, 11; section 661. 

District of Columbia: Title 22, section 
1501; District of Columbia Code. 

Florida: article 3, section 23; Florida 
Statute 1955, section 849.09. 

Georgia: article 1, paragraph IV; Code of 
Georgia Annotated 1948, section 2-204. 

Hawaii: Section 288.2, page 1525, volume 
2, chapter 288; Revised Laws of Hawaii. 

Idaho: Article 3, section 20; Idaho Code, 
1948, section 18-4902 

Illinois: Article 4, section 27; Smith-Hurd, 
Illinois Annotated Statutes, 38; section 406. 

Indiana: Article 15, section 8; Burns In- 
ae Statutes Annotated 1956, section 10- 
Iowa: Article 3, section 28; Iowa Code An- 
notated, 1950, section 726.8. 

Kansas: Article 15, section 3; General 
Statutes of Kansas, 1949, section 21-1501, 

Kentucky: Section 226; Baldwin’s Revised 
Statutes Annotated, 1955, section 436.360. 
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Louisiana: Article 19, section 8; West's 
Louisiana Statutes Annotated, 1952, section 
33.401 and 4.7. 

Maine: Maine Revised Statutes, 1954, C. 
139, section 18. 

Maryland: Article 3, section 36; Annotated 
Code of Maryland, 1951, article 27, section 
423. 

Massachusetts: Annotated Laws of Massa- 
chusetts, 1956, C. 271, section 7. 

Michigan: Article 5, section 44; Michigan 
Statutes Annotated, 1954, section 28.604. 

Minnesota: Article 4, section 31; Minnesota 
Statutes Annotated, 1947, section 614.01. 

Mississippi: Section 98; Mississippi Code 
1942 Annotated, 1957 edition, section 2270. 

Missouri: Article 3, section 39; Vernon's 
Annotated Missouri Statutes, 1953, section 
563.374. 

Montana: Article XIX, section 2; Revised 
Code Montana, 1947, sections 94-3001 to 94- 
3011. 

Nebraska: Article III, section 24; Revised 
Statutes Nebraska, 1943, sections 16-226, 14- 
102, 15-258, 17-120. 

Nevada: Articie IV, section 24; Nevada Re- 
vised Statutes, 1957, section 462.020. 

New Hampshire: New Hampshire Revised 
Statutes Annotated, 1955, section 577.1. 

New Jersey: Article 4, section 7; New Jer- 
sey Statutes Annotated, 1953, section 
2A:121-1. 

New Mexico: New Mexico Statutes, 1953, 
section 40-22-13. 

New York: Article I, section 9; McKinney's 
Con. Laws of New York Annotated, 1944 Pen. 
section 1371. 

North Carolina General Statutes, 1953, sec- 
tion 14-290. 

North Dakota: North Dakota Revised Code, 
1943, section 53-0401. 

Ohio: article XV, section 6; Page's Ohio 
Revised Code Annotated, 1954, section 
2915.10. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma Statutes Annotated, 
1937, 21; section 1052. 

Oregon: article XV, section 4; Oregon Re- 
vised Statutes, 1955, section 167,405. 

Pennsylvania: Purdon's Pennsylvania 
Statutes Annotated, 18; section 4612. 

Rhode Island: article IV, section 2; Gen- 
eral Laws, 1948, 612; section 1. 

South Carolina: article 17, section 7; Code 
of Laws, 1952, section 16-501. 

South Dakota: South Dakota Laws of 
1939, section 24.0201. 

Tennessee: article 11, section 5; Tennessee 
Code Annotated, 1955, section 29-2017. 

Texas: article 3, section 47; Vernon’s Texas 
Penal Code, 1952, section 654. 

Utah: article VI, section 28; Utah Code 
Annotated, 1953, section 76-27-10. 

Vermont: Vermont Statutes Revised, 1947, 
section 8545. 

Virginia: article IV, section 60; Code of 
Virginia, 1950, section 18-301. 

Washington: article 2, section 24; Re- 
vised Code, section 9.59. 010. 

West Virginia: article 6. section 36; West 
Virginia Code of 1955, section 6104. 

Wisconsin: article 4, section 24; Wiscon- 
sin Statutes, 1949, section 348.01. 

Wyoming: Wyoming Comp. Statutes An- 
notated, 1945, section 9-815. 


For almost 10 years lottery bills have 
been introduced by the present spon- 
sors. Numerous speeches costing the 
taxpayers much money have been made 
and inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp about a lottery bill asking Congress 
to adopt this legislation. Perusal and 
study of the lottery measures disclose 
that the provisions of H.R. 2007, the 
Fino lottery bill, negates the purpose of 
the proposal and that no funds could 
legally be raised. For 10 years a moun- 
tain has labored mightily and it has 
brought forth not even a mouse. 


May 24 
U.S. Communications Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I received from Mr, and Mrs. 
Evan A. Lottman of 890 West End Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y., a copy of an impor- 
tant article which appeared in the April 
30, 1962, edition of the New Leader. This 
article; entitled “U.S. Communications 
Failure,“ outlines a serious problem for 
the United States in regard to our efforts 
in Africa. I wish to bring this cogent 
article to the attention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

U.S. COMMUNICATIONS FAILURE 
(By Richard Page) 

UNESCO House, located south of the Eiffel 
Tower, recently was the scene of a little 
reported cold war battle officially called, 
Conference on the Development of Informa- 
tion Media in Africa. Participants included 
newspaper editors, ministers of information, 
directors of government radio monopolies 
and heads of budding news agencies from 
34 African nations, Also on hand were the 
Soviet bloc and U.S. information officials 
who compete (or 80 one imagines) for their 
minds. 

At the opening plenary session, René 
Maheu, UNESCO's Acting Director General, 
indicated that “only 1 percent of Africa’s 
population read newspapers, only 2 percent 
own radio sets and only 0.5 percent have 
access to cinemas.” Yet according to 
UNESCO criteria, economic, and social prog- 
ress is retarded if a country has fewer than 
10 copies of newspapers per 100 inhabitants, 
or less than 5 radio receivers, and if only 
2 percent of its population goes to the 
cinema. 

In the working panels speaker after 
speaker appealed for help, loans, training of 
newsmen, lower rates for press agency serv- 
ices. Doudou Gueye, a delegate from Mali 
complained that wire service fees were 
“fantastic,” never taking into account 
Africa's limited number of newspaper read- 
ers when setting prices. Spartak Beglov, 
vice chairman of the board of the new So- 
viet news agency Novosty, quickly offered 
to exchange news with the African agencies 
free of j 

Habib Boulares, director of the Tunisian 
News Agency, then disclosed that 30 percent 
of his ageneys budget went into fees to 
international news agencies, and another 18 
percent for renting lines to receive their 
cables. “Only one press agency asks for no 
money, simply an exchange of news with 
us,” he concluded, “and that agency is 
Tass." 

A young U.S. media adviser spoke up to 
say that he was informed United Press In- 
ternational included training of indigenous 
personnel, both in Africa and at UPI’s home 
offices, in contracts with African States. Not 
so, snapped Boulares. And even if true, he 
added, wouldn’t this amount to asking the 
Africans to pay for their own training 
fellowships? 

No more was heard from the Americans 
until the following day, when an able but 
unarmed attaché urged Africans to look for 
help from private U.S. investments which 
American foundations were now scaring up. 
Beglov, who actually had not been invited 
to speak for the U.S.S.R. but to provide 
technical advice to the UNESCO secretariat, 
countered with offers of aid from Novosty- 
He insisted it was a private company 
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founded by unions of writers, scientists, and 
journalists. 


Lubomir Fiser, deputy director general of 
the Ozech news agency Ceteka, also an- 
nounced that Charles University in Prague 
Would be glad to set up a center in coopera- 
tion with UNESCO to provide technical train- 
ing in news telecommunications for Africans. 
The Czech agency has been in the vanguard 

_ Of bloc activity in Africa. It has working 
&greements with the Mali Government, the 
Guinea Press Agency, the Ghana News 
Agency and Maghreb Arabe Presse (Morocco). 

Ceteka not only trains technicians and 
Press agency editors but sends technical ex- 
perts to Africa to help new agencies set up 
reception equipment, When necessary it 
Supplies the equipment. Then its real work 
only begins, for the Czechs distribute 24,500 
Words a day to Africa by teleprinter in 
English, another 5,000 in French. 

Off the floor, I asked a U.S. observer who 
happens to be stationed in Africa why Amer- 
ica, with the best developed media in the 
World, seems unwilling to counter the Com- 
munist offensive. “The U.S. Government 
can’t tell private industry what to do,” he 
replied unhappily. “Don't forget we're a 
Capitalist country.” 

“What about the Associated Press?” I 
asked another U.S. attaché. “AP is a non- 
Profit cooperative. Why aren't you empow- 
ered to offer training at AP offices?” 

“Those guys are stubborn,” he replied. 
“Anyway, the Communists are making prom- 
ises, but do they keep them?” 

A few hours later I saw the same attaché 
in the UNESCO film auditorium during a 
showing of “Speak Out, Africa,” a brandnew 
Czech film which showed how Africans are 
training at the Prague headquarters of 
Ceteka. 

Only at the final session did an American 
speaker admit that various African delegates 
had criticized him for not offering concrete 
help. “We came here to learn,” he explained. 

Meanwhile, Begloy complained joyfully, 
In this field I am the exploited and you 
Africans are the exploiters.” He offered to 
Share with Africa “every bit of experience” 
Rusia . Obviously the Communists 
have a lot to do in Africa: They must fill a 
vacuum left by the West, and above all by 
the great private media combines. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I received 
& resolution from the United Garment 
Workers of America, Local 263, calling 
upon the 87th Congress to enact the 
King-Anderson bill providing medical 
Care for the aged under social security. 

I have included a copy of the resolu- 
tion in my remarks for the benefit of 
the Members: 

RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 87TH CON- 
Gress To Enact S. 909 anp H.R. 4222 
Whereas, one of the most serious domestic 

issues of our time is the health of more 

than 17,500,000 Americans over 65 years of 
age, a great majority of whom are finan- 

Clally unable to personally meet the rising 

Costs of medical care in their advancing 

Years; and 
Whereas, we all share the responsibility to 

Our parents, recognizing the fact that the 
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cost of medical care has spiralled tremen- 
dously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 1946 
to $32.33 in 1960; and 

Whereas, 90 percent of our people over 
the age of 65, according to the most author- 
itative surveys, are constantly faced with 
the prospect of entering hospitals with little 
or no money; and 

Whereas, most people over 65 have hardly 
enough money to support themselves—their 
average income is $1,300 a year; and 

Whereas, few of us can afford the in- 
creasing cost of raising and educating our 
children properly and, at the same time, 
carry the full burden of costly medica] care 
for our parents; and 

Whereas, under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would have us contribute 2 
or 3 cents a day to build health insurance 
protection upon our retirement at 65; and 

Whereas, there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator CLINTON B. AN- 
person and Representative Cron. KN and 
cosponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both Houses, H.R. 4222 and S. 909. This 
bill would help to alleviate the hardship and 
suffering of many of our senior citizens by 
providing hospitalization for approximately 
144% million now receiving social security: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, by Local 263, United Garment 
Workers of America, That we call upon the 
Congress of the United States to give prompt 
and favorable consideration to this bill with- 
out delay, so this serious threat to the eco- 
nomic and moral strength of our Nation 
will be swiftly met and that the conditions 
above described can be corrected. 


Pricing Power and the Public Interest— 
Review of Book by Gardiner Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Ber- 
nard Nossiter, of the Washington Post, 
one of our most thorough students and 
enlightened writers on problems of pric- 
ing and antitrust matters, in reviewing 
a recent book by Dr. Gardiner Means, 
has pointed up and analyzed issues 
raised in this very important field. I 
know the Members of Congress will find 
his review of great interest. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe WORLD or GARDINER MEANS 
(By Bernard Nossiter) 

While the President was testing the pow- 
ers of his office against the power of the steel 
producers, & 65-year-old economist who came 
to Washington with the New Deal was pub- 
lishing a book that explores the limitations 
of market forces in concentrated industries 
and proposes an imaginative replacement 
tailored to the habits of big business. Like 
all of Gardiner Coit Means’ work, “Pricing 
Power and the Public Interest,” reflects the 
author's empirical habits. A successful busi- 
nessman (he once ran a textile mill and later 
developed a profitable line of grass plugs), he 
has always had a taste for examining the 
economy as it is rather than as it ought to 
behave according to orthodox precepts. 

At Columbia University Law School in 
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1928, a young professor, Adolph A. Berle, in- 
vited Gardiner Means to join him in a fresh 
look at the economy as it is. Instead of 
countless small producers in every industry, 
they found much of the economic landscape 
dominated by a few hundred large corpora- 
tions: “A society in which production is gov- 
erned by blind economic forces is being re- 
placed by one in which production is carried 
on under the ultimate control of a few indi- 
viduals.” So they wrote in 1932, in “The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property.” 

Their second important insight was this: 
ownership and control were no longer one. 
In the great corporations, tens and hundreds 
of thousands of stockholders own the enter- 
prise, but it is operated and controlled by a 
largely self-perpetuating group of man 
who may or may not own an appreciable 
fraction of the shares. 

Now accepted as commonplace, these con- 
cepts provided a rationale for the heightened 
Government intervention of the New Deal 
and freshened the spirit of regulation then 
in the air. If stockholders have handed over 
control to manage s, they have freed society 
from protecting their exclusive claim to the 
fruits of corporate enterprise; as for the 
controlling managers, neither tradition, law, 
nor history entitled them to absolute power 
over the co poration. “They have placed the 
community in a position to demand that the 
modern corporation serve not alone the 
owners or the control but all society," Berle 
and Means concluded. 

This was the demand President Kennedy 
made on the steel masters in April 1962. 

In the early 1930's, while the world strug- 
gled to escape from the great depression 
that was shaking capitalism to its founda- 
tions, the classically trained economists 
wrestled to fit facts to orthodox theory, Pub- 
lic policy was in disarray. Classical theory 


` had taught that when demand fell, prices 


and wages should fall and resources would 
once again be employed. But the actual 
effects of the drastic fall in prices on farm- 
ers was a disastrous fall in income. The 
New Deal's AAA was largely devoted to the 
proposition that farm prices should be pre- 
vented from falling and should be raised; the 
NRA was its analog for businessmen. 

Means and other economists were struck 
by the fact that some prices were more 
classical than others, that while farm prices 
had fallen sharply, many industrial prices— 
those in the g eat corporate industries 
had fallen very little. Working for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Means studied the 
behavior of 747 prices. This led him to his 
second major advance, the notion of ad- 
ministered prices. 

There are, he found, two principal kinds 
of prices. One price is set in competitive 
markets and changes frequently in response 
to changes in demand. The other is set by 
administrative action and held constant for 
varying periods of time, despite changes in 
demand. Farm prices are typical market 
prices. Cement prices are typically admin- 
istered. 

In an administered market, an increase 
in demand leads to an increase in output. 
When demand falls, as it did during the great 
depression, the price is largely held and out- 
put is slashed. This characteristic of rigid 
prices, Means concluded, was the basic cause 
of the depression’s depth. As demand fell, 
output Instead of price was cut; men were 
thrown out of work, and their loss of income 
further reduced total demand. 

In his study, Means was ambiguous about 
the link between concentration and admin- 
istered prices. This ambiguity led many 
critics to dismiss his findings as unimpor- 
tant and assert that virtually all prices in 
the modern economy are administered, if 
administered merely means posting 4 pr' 
and holding it constant for some time. The 
critics ignored what Means made clear fur- 
ther in his report, that the prices he was con- 
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cerned with, those that were worsening the 
depression, were the prices administered by 
the dominant few in an industry. While 
these dominant few are not entirely immune 
from competition, they have significant 
power over their prices because of their 
control over output. This discretion has 
limits; it is affected by changes in demand, 
the competition of substitute products 
(aluminum for steel, for example), and the 
competition of a few peers. (When Bethle- 
hem Steel broke ranks, United States Steel 
had to come down too.) The point, how- 
ever, is that producers in concentrated in- 
dustries can and do hold a price when de- 
mand falls and force production to bear the 
burden of this change. They can also in- 
crease a price without any change in demand, 
or even when demand falls, by slashing out- 
put. The industry's largest firm Is usually 
the price leader and the smaller giants follow 
the leader’s pricing up and down. It took 
an unprecedented peacetime attack by Mr. 
Kennedy to break this pattern—at least for 
the moment—in the steel industry. 

Despite the recent indictment of the four 
steel companies, criminal collusion is not 
necessary to assure identical price move- 
ments and market sharing. If the output 
of the dominant producers is more or less 
‘standardized and manufactured in long 
production runs—autos, steel beams, electric 
toasters—live-and-let-live practices can be 
achieved by following the public moves of 
the price leader. But when a product is 
custom-made for a single order, corporate 
competitors are led to Ulegal meetings in 
hotel rooms. 

The steel indictment dealt with just such 
custom-made products, heavy forgings; 
similarly, the electrical machinery makers 
pleaded guilty to a conspiracy involving gen- 
erators for TVA and other one-shot products. 

However impressed they were with Means’ 
findings, New Deal economists and policy- 
makers were divided about its implications. 
Some thought the answer was vigorous trust 
busting to restore the precorporate condi- 
tions of classical markets. Others thought 
of replacing the concentrated market with 
regulation. Others entertained both ideas. 
But the great ferment of economic specula- 
tion and experiment in the 1930's subsided 
with the outbreak of World War II. An 
enormous outpouring of Government spend- 
ing ended unemployment; instead of 
tumbling prices, the problem was to keep a 
lid'on and prevent runaway inflation. 

After the war, economists in the main 
stream turned their attention to the econ- 
omy as a whole, rather than problems of the 
single firm or industry. Some worked to put 
fiesh on the remarkable monetary and fiscal 
skeleton left by Keynes. Others, entranced 
with middle-brow mathematics, translated 
economic theory into mathematical expres- 
sions. Gardiner Means, concentration and 
administered prices, were forgotten. Since 
the war had seemed to confirm Keynes’ ad- 
vocacy of taxing, spending, and credit poli= 
cies to reach full employment, this was per- 
fectly understandable. 

In the early postwar years, high employ- 
ment was still not a pressing problem. Any 
deficiency that might have developed in 
demand—as in 1948-49—was obliterated by 
the renewed burst of Government outlays in 
the Korean war. The principal worry was 
inflation; prices were rising at an alarming 
rate. And for this, the classicists had an 
explanation to which there seemed no re- 
buttal. In overcrude form, they held that 
inflation resulted from too much money 
chasing too few goods. Therefore, reduce the 
money supply, tighten credit, avoid budget 
deficits like the plague and create Govern- 
ment surpluses. The election of Eisenhower 
to the Presidency in 1952 prdmised that 
this theory would be applied, Attempts were 
made to do so. 
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off recoveries too soon. The slumps of 1953- 
54, 1957-58 and 1960-61 ended with the num- 
ber and percentage of jobless at succeedingly 
higher levels. Just as mysterious, this delib- 
erately induced slackness of demand had not 
pulled prices down. Indeed, from 1953 to 
1958, industrial prices at wholesale rose 
steadily and consumer prices crept up in their 
wake, 

Since men and machines were idle in 
greater or less amounts all during the Eisen- 
hower era, this clearly was not a case of 
too much money chasing too few goods, 
Thinkers on the right had their reflex an- 
swer, a contemporary variant of the one 
they Offered in the great depression. The 
fault was labor's. Unions not only make 
wage rates rigid or sticky, they force them 
higher even when demand is falling. If 
unions would exercise restraint, inflation 
would end and full employment follow. 

This prescription found little favor with 
unionists. Many others were dubious, too, 
although most dispassionate observers today 
believe that the big industrial unions must 
bear some responsibility for the rise in 
prices. 

At this point, Means“ forgotten work was 
revived. In 1957, Senator Estes KEFAUVER 
became chairman of the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee. He picked two ref- 
ugees from the hobbled Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Paul Rand Dixon and John Blair, 
as his chief counsel and chief economist. 
Blair had long been interested in Gardiner 
Means. He had put in 7 years of weekend 
labor to produce a pair of articles for pro- 
fessional journals rebutting Means’ academic 
critics. Blair and Dixon convinced Kefauver 
to embark on what promised to be a tedi- 
ous investigation of administered prices, 

Blair and his chief assistant, E. Wayles 
Browne, suspected that the dominant firms 
in concentrated industries were raising their 
prices despite a lack of supporting demand. 
This in turn, they believed, was reducing 
output and causing unemployment, If they 
were right, then attempts to check prices by 
monetary measures would only succeed in 
making unemployment worse. 

Keravver's subcommittee patiently gath- 
ered 30 volumes of testimony and reports 
from makers of steel, autos, drugs, and bread. 
Most of the press paid little attention, but 
thoughtful students on Capitol Hill, in the 
Federal Reserve System, and in the universi- 
ties began taking notice. In the last few 
years, no respectable explanation of the new 
inflation—inflation at less than high em- 
ployment—has been complete without re- 
ference to the market power of firms and 
unions in industries where competition is 
among the few; this line of thought runs 
through the economic reports and tactics of 
the Kennedy administration. 

Meanwhile, Means had emerged briefly 
from obscurity (he had been working for the 
business-supported Committee for Economic 
Development), to help lay the Kefauver sub- 
committee's theoretical foundations. He 
produced a set of charts that Illustrated in 
strikingly graphic fashion how nearly all the 
price increases of the middle 1950's had oc- 
curred in the concentrated administered 
price industries, 

Most of Means’ time, however, was spent 
working alone at his Vienna, Va. farm on this 
new book. Buttressed by the findings of the 
Kefauver inquiry and a few studies of ac- 
tual pricing goals of large corporations, 
Means presents this story: The big corpora- 
tion does not price its products to maximize 
its profits over the short run—a ruling as- 
sumption of classical theory; it prices with 
much longer run considerations in mind. 
A General Motors, for example, attempts to 
set and hold a price that will yield a specific 
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target rate of 20 percent on its net worth 
after taxes, when the company is producing 
at an average rate of capacity. This capacity 
rate or standard volume is the percentage of 
its potential output which the company ex- 
pects to average over several years. For 
GM, this standard volume is 180 days and the 
corporation fixes prices to get its 20 percent 
on output of this size. In a year of national 
boom, demand for cars is stronger than aver- 
age, production runs continue for more than 
180 days, and profits will be larger than the 
target 20 percent. In a slump year, GM 
won't produce 180 days’ output; profits will 
drop below the target. 

How high will the target rate of profit be 
set? According to Means, just high enough 
to avoid attracting some new competitor to 
the industry. This level is found by trial 
and error, But Means also suggests that ad- 
ditional considerations govern the height of 
the target. For example, the price a com- 
pany requires must not be so high that it 
draws the fire of the Government and con- 
sumers generally. The cardinal rule, how- 
ever, is a profit rate that won't attract new 
firms. 

The consequences of target pricing, Means 
shows, are the very opposite of the happy 
results that flow from a classically competi- 
tive system with its impersonal interaction 
of supply and demand. Administered prices 
in concentrated industries are higher because 
they must yield, at the standard volume, a 
profit well above the competitive rate of 
return for capital. These premium prices, 
higher than those that would obtain in 
classical markets, yield premium incomes to 
the corporations—incomes higher than they 
would receive in classical markets. The 
concentrated corporations are now earning 
more than they need to induce owners of 
capital to invest. 

Premium earnings spare the corporations 
from seeking new investment capital, as the 
case of steel has shown. Most corporations 
now pay for the bulk of their expansion from 
profits they retain. Blough of United States 
Steel insisted his chief reason for the abor- 
tive April price increase was to get bigger 
earnings to finance new machinery. Yet in 
the first 15 postwar years, United States Steel 
expanded its gross plant and equipment by 
$4.8 billion, of which only $642 million— 
about 61 in $7—was raised from outside 
sources, 

Is this not a tacit admission of maldis- 
tributed rewards? The corporation's cus- 
tomers involuntarily supply capital for ex- 
pansion by paying premium prices. The 
passive stockholders have this capital credit- 
ed to their account—the asset value under- 
lying their shares rises—without further 
investing. 

Such premium prices and premium profits 
of the large corporations, Means observes, 
offer an inviting target for unions which 
themselves long ago ended classical com- 
petition in the labor market—lf it ever ex- 
isted. Unions in concentrated industries 
extract wage increases that exceed their 
members’ increasing contribution or gain 
in productivity; the big corporations simply 
raise their prices to cover higher costs and 
maintain their target rate of profits. To be 
sure, this leads to the employment of fewer 
unionized workers, but that is labor's par- 
allel to industry's limiting output and rasis- 
ing prices. 

Finally, concentration and target pricing 
tend to inhibit technological progress and 
the introduction of new production techni- 
ques. This sounds paradoxical because most 
business research Is conducted by the large 
corporations. But Means demonstrates that 
some of this research is left stillborn in 
the corporate laboratories or emerges after 
long delays. A new machine, he reasons, 
will be introduced only if it promises to cut 
down on the expenses of running an existing 
machine by an amount equal to or higher 
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than the target profits rate. If the competi- 
tive rate of return is 8 percent, it makes 
sense to substitute a new machine that will 
save this much. But if a corporation sets 
& target rate of profit of 16 percent, a new 
machine must leap a much higher hurdle. 
It doesn't make sense to employ the new 
machine until it can save at least 16 percent. 
So, old techniques and machines are kept 
in use longer than they would be if the 
rules of classical competition prevailed. The 
Slow introduction of the oxygen converter 
Process in the American steel industry is a 
typical example. 

Means focuses on the steel industry as an 
example of the unhappy consequences that 
rate from existing administered price prac- 

ces. 

Through elaborate calculations that need 
Not concern us here, Means concludes that 
the 100-percent price rise in steel between 
1942 and 1953 did not result in raising the 
industry's comparatively low rate of return. 
The price rise, he figures, was simply enough 
to cover the increased labor, material and 
Other costs of producing a ton of steel plus 
the costs of increased taxes and investment. 
The industry was merely reacting to a-clas- 
ae monetary inflation resulting from the 
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But from 1953 on, a different record was 
Written. Under the stimulus of stock 
Options for corporate managers—options 
that were given privileged tax treatment by 
a 1950 amendment to the tax code—steel 
industry managers deliberately set out to 
Taise their profit target. They succeeded. 

Means estimates that only about a sixth 
Of the 36-percent increase in steel price since 
1953 can be traced to higher labor costs for 
each ton of steel. Not quite a quarter of 
the increase resulted from increased costs 
Of materials and expanded investment per 
ton. The remainder, three-fifths of $20 a 
ton, went to widen profit margins and double 
the target rate. 

Here is the answer to the dilemma of 
the Eisenhower years. If steel and steel- 
Using manufacturers had held their prices 
from 1953 to 1959, the index of wholesale 
Prices would have risen only 1.5 percent. 

it rose 8.5 percent and would have 
increased more had it not been for a sharp 
drop in farm prices. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration and the Federal Reserve Board 
insisted on treating this price rise as a 
Classi¢al inflation. They refused to under- 
Write the burgeoning price increases with 
increased money—a policy that might have 
t full employment and also a raging 
inflation. Instead, by cutting Federal spend- 
ing and tightening credit, they choked mone- 


demand before high employment was. 


reached, thus braking the upswings and 
Converting them to downswings. On a lesser 
Scale, the British have been acting in much 
Same way under the Conservatives. By 
refusing to treat the causes of this inflation, 
administered prices and wages, the Eisen- 
hower officials checked prices through in- 
creased unemployment and slower economic 
growth. This does not mean that monetary 
and fiscal policy are to be junked. They re- 
main our most powerful tools to curb mone- 
tary inflation, promote employment and 
Speed up growth. But their effective use, 
Means shows, is inhibited in an administered 
inflation. x 
What then is to be done? Means rejects 
& classical answer, trust-busting to restore 
competition. Modern technology, 
he asserts, demands large units. Even if 
they need not be as large as United States 
Steel, he argues, creation of a Big 24 in 
Place of a Big 4 would only carve up the 
Premium profits; it would not reduce the 
Premium prices. 
Except in industries like telephone and 
electric power, where classical monopoly is 
Means rejects public utility regu- 
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lation. Regulation, he argues, stifles, flexi- 
ble decisionmaking, reduces incentives to 
cut costs and inhibits boldness. Moreover, 
the history of regulation indicates that the 
regulators become in time the pawns of the 
corporate managers they are supposed to 
oversee. 

Instead, Means proposes to give corpora- 
tion managers a tax-privileged bonus for 
setting target profit rates (and hence their 
prices) at a level Consistent with the pub- 
lic interest rather than at a level just high 
enough to keep out new competitors. This 
public-interest level ought to be the com- 
petitive cost of capital, high enough to at- 
tract new funds and no more—perhaps 8 
percent. In a normal year when the stand- 
ard volume is produced or sold, managers 
would earn the bonus by making the new 
target rate; in recession years, they would 
earn the bonus by making some fixed return 
below the target; in boom years, they would 
have to make more than the target profit 
rate to qualify. To provide incentives to cut 
costs, some portion of the bonus would de- 
pend on the efficiency or cost-cutting meas- 
ures managers had introduced, much lke 
the bonuses corporations now give their sec- 
ond echelon executives. 

Only those corporations whose size and 
pricing power are so great that their pricing 
power is vested with a public interest would 
be eligible for the tax-privileged bonus. 
Means thinks that about 200 industrial cor- 
porations who own more than half the 
assets of all manufacturers would qualify. 
The bonus systems would require approval 
by the Treasury to make sure that the man- 
agers’ goals were not too easy and that the 
profits targets were close to the competitive 
Cost of capital or whatever definition is 
adopted for public interest. 

Many who accept Means’ are 
likely to question his remedy. It involves 
Government judgment of the cost of capital, 
an appropriate standard volume and appro- 
priate measures of efficiency. In effect, 
Means would second-guess the judgment of 
corporate managers with the judgment of 
Government officials. Some of the disadvan- 
tages of utility regulation would occur, al- 
though this scheme would not impede rapid 
decisionmaking because the Government's 
review would take place after the fact. 


Whatever the flaws in his proposed solu- 
tion, Means has once again brilliantly illu- 
minated the inability of corporate managers, 
wedded to shibboleths drawn from classical 
theory, to make decisions that serve the pub- 
lic welfare. President Kennedy’s explosion 
against the steel industry underscores Means’ 
point. In the words of Roger Blough, the 
administration has assumed “the role of in- 
formal price setters for steel.“ But it has 
done so without reference to any standards 
except a simple desire to hold the line. If 
corporate behavior is to reflect the desirable 
goals of the classical world, as Means makes 
clear, some new institutional arrangements 
are required. 


The Medicare Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, like every 
other Member of Congress, I have been 
swamped with mail since the President’s 
speech in New York Sunday. I have 
been running a tally on the results of 
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this mail and find the letters from my 
State are running about 15 to 1 against 
the medicare program. 

Some of these letters are very strong 
in opposition, some merely express 
opinion against it. Following are ex- 
cerpts from one of the letters which 
represents the strong feeling of one of 
the opponents: 

Last evening, I- witnessed President Ken- 
nedy’s New York medicare pitch on TV. 
Needless to say, I was terrified. This young 
irresponsible man must be stopped, and at 
once. It is difficult for an average person 
to follow his reasoning, but this we do know: 
When we are asked to pay $12 to $13 a month 
in additional social security taxes we want 
to be a bit careful how it is spent. 

I'm all for taking care of our aging parents, 
I have them too. But when we are asked 
to take part of this program without 
choice, I feel that it is going too far. What's 
the use of worrying about our old age? 
What is the use in trying to put aside a 
savings account? Why should I carry a 
heavy insurance program? The administra- 
tion apparently wants to take all of our 
cares away. 

I have been very disgusted with the social 

security program for many years now, but 
if this added burden is passed, I can see 
nothing but complete socialism for the fu- 
ture. You might attempt to pass a resolu- 
tion whereby the name social security is 
changed to a more accurate description 
“social Insecurity." We are being stripped 
of our responsibilities and rights one by one. 
We apparently cannot care for our own 
needs, 
Iam a nobody, a white-collar officeworker, 
with a small income to match. It gets tough 
to try to raise four children at today's 
prices. I can take care of myself, however. 
I don’t ask for social ty, nor want 
it. If the entire bill could be repealed, it 
couldn't make me happier. Instead of tak- 
ing the privilege of caring for one's self 
away, lets encourage man to care for himself. 
Let's put some dignity back into old age. 
Let's put some self-respect in being able 
to provide for one’s own people. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I received a 
resolution from the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, Local 255, call- - 
ing upon the 87th Congress to enact the 
King-Anderson bill providing medical 
care for the aged under social security. 

I have included the copy of the resolu- 
tion in my remarks for the benefit of 
the Members. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 87TH CON- 
Gress To Enact S. 909 anp H.R. 4222 

Whereas one of the most serious domestic 
issues of our time is the health of more than 
17 million Americans over 65 years of age, a 
great majority of whom are financially un- 
able to personally meet the rising costs of 
medical care in their advancing years; and 

Whereas we all share the responsibility to 
our parents, recognizing the fact that the 
cost of medical care has spiraled tremen- 
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dously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 1946 to 
$32.33 im 1960; and 

Whereas 90 percent of our people over the 
age of 65, according to the most authorita- 
tive surveys, are constantly faced with the 
prospect of entering hospitals with little or 
no money; and 

Whereas most people over 65 have hardly 
enough money to support themselves— 
their average income is $1,300 a year; and 

Whereas few of us can afford the increas- 
ing cost of raising and educating our chil- 
dren properly and, at the same time, carry 
the full burden of costly medical care of our 
parents; and 

Whereas under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would have us contribute 2 or 
3 cents a day to build health insurance pro- 
tection upon our retirement at 65; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill Introduced by Senator OLINTON B. AN- 
DERSON and Representative Cron. Kine and 
cosponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both Houses, H.R. 4222 and 8.909. This bill 
would help to alleviate the hardship and suf- 
fering of many of our senior citizens by pro- 
viding hospitalization for approximately 
14½ million now receiving social security: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, by Local 255, ACWA, that we call 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
give prompt and favorable consideration to 
this bill without delay, so this serious threat 
to the economic and moral strength of our 
Nation will be swiftly met and that the con- 
ditions above described can be corrected. 

MADELINE QUIGLEY, 
President. 
BLANCHE HAMMOND, 
Secretary. 


Respected Former Cuban Exile Leader, 
Manuel Antonio de Varona, Opposes 
$62 Million for Prisoners Deal and 
Warns Against Failure of Alliance for 
Progress Unless Private Enterprise In- 
vestments in Latin America Are En- 
couraged and Castro Is Eliminated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, having 
introduced House Concurrent Resolution 
459 opposing the abortive demand of 
Castro for payment of indemnity of 
$62 million for the exchange of war 
prisoners and opposing the Treasury 
Department’s ruling of last December 
that contributions by U.S. citizens 
to this effort are tax deductible, and 
having suggested many steps to rid 
this hemisphere of Castro, all of which 
have been ignored by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, I was heartened to read of 
the interview of Manuel Antonio de Va- 
rona, onetime Prime Minister of Cuba 
and a leader of the Cuban exiles, by 
Chuck Schwanitz in the Tampa Times of 
May 21, 1962. 

I include the report of that interview 
in the Recorp for the consideration of 
my colleagues in the faint hope that it 
might also have some effect on the New 
Frontier—such as getting enough back- 
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bone in fighting by every peaceful means 
available to put into effect a program 
to rid this hemisphere of Castro and 
communism—rather than its present 
weakness and timidity as evidenced by 
the Treasury Department’s ruling that 
will permit tax deductions for those 
American citizens who contribute to 
Castro’s ransom demands and thus to 
the payment of his indemnity claims. 

This action can only be interpreted as 
condoning the ransom and indemnity 
deal when our answer should be as it has 
been historically, “Millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute.” 

The report of the interview follows: 
FORMER CUBAN EXILE LEADER PREDICTS— 
JY K.'s LATIN ALLIANCE TO FIZZLE 
(By Chuck Schwanitz) 


President Kennedy's Alliance for Progress 
project is going to prove a king-sized fizzle, 

The man who said this said it sadly—not 
bitterly. 

And, yet, Manuel Antonio de Varona has 
cause for bitterness. The outspoken one- 
time prime minister of Cuba was shunted 
out of his leadership of Cuban exiles more 
than a year ago. 

The Central Intelligence Agency put a 
blander and more pliable man in his shoes. 
That was when the CIA readied the Cuban 
invasion fiasco of April 17, 1961. 

More than 1,100 Cubans—the cream of 
anti-Castro exiles still are mouldering in the 
Castillo del Principe Prison in Havana as an 
aftermath of the CIA-backed venture. 

Dr. Varona's son is among them. 

But Dr. Varona was the only one of the top 
exile leaders who lashed out fiercely at the 
immorality of Premier Castro's ransom plan, 

He said he wanted no part of a blackmail 
project which would free Castro’s invasion 
prisoners in return for $63 million. 

Varona does not believe that American 
dollars are the solution to Latin America’s 
problems. 

That's why he doesn't think the Alliance 
for Progress project—worked out by young 
Harvard graduates “who learned all about 
Latin America out of books”—will be as suc- 
cessful as President Kennedy seems to think 
it will be. 

Varona in his modest Miami office flatly 
said that the Alliance for Progress funds 
filtering into Latin America will achieve the 
opposite of the project's alm to contain com- 
munism. 

“Giving a blood transfusion to a diseased 
body isn’t enough,” said Varona. “You have 
to cure the disease first if you want the 
blood to do any good.” 

Varona—white haired and pugnacious— 
giving off sparks of brittle honesty—talked 
of Latin America’s disease. 

The disease—contrary to Washington 
planners—is not poverty alone, he said. It's 
mainly the skilled propaganda put out by 
the Castro regime and its backers in Moscow. 

“Cuba was among the top three progres- 
sive countries in Latin America,” said Varona 
bitterly. “And yet it fell to communism.” 

“Eighteen Latin American countries were 
way below Cuba's economic, political, and 
social-welfare level.“ he sald and flung out 
U.S. Department of Commerce statistics to 
prove It. He was talking of the pre-Castro 
era. 

“And yet Cuba today ls communistic,” he 
added. 

“As long as Castro is in power,“ said Va- 
rona, “there will be political and economic 
instability in all Latin America. 

“Since Castro took over Cuba,” said Va- 
rona, “some $8,000 million of industrial 
capital have fied Latin America. 

“That amounts to almost $3,000 million 
a year of capital flight,” he added. 
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“Under the Alliance for Progress scheme,” 
he said evenly, “some $2,000 million a year 
will be funneled into Latin American coun- 
tries over a 10-year period. 

That's considerably less than the amount 
of private capital that flees Latin American 
countries every year because of the political 
instability caused by Castro,” he added. 

Varona then expressed some strong opin- 
ions on the advantages of private capital in- 
vestments over public slush funds. 

“Public capital—like the Alliance for 
Progress funds—can't do the job private in- 
vestments can do,“ he said. 

“Progress is built on private capital in- 
vestments,” he added, “because they follow 
the law of demand and supply. 

“Until the U.S. leaders in Washington get 
around to understanding this fundamental 
law,” he said, “they will continue to be mis- 
taken in their Latin American policies. 

“There will be no economic stability in 
Latin America,” said Varona, “until the 
nucleus of Western Hemisphere political in- 
stability has been cut out. 

“That nucleus is the Castro regime,” said 
Varona. 


Modern Foreign Languages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article on “Modern 
Foreign Languages” by one of my con- 
stituents, Miss Mildred C. Thelen of 124 
Woodlawn Street, Lynn, Mass. Miss 
Thelen is a member of the Wellesley 
High School faculty; member of board 
of collegiate authority of State depart- 
ment of education by appointment of 
Gov. John A. Volpe to represent all sec- 
ondary schools; elected member of na- 
tional executive council of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese with a membership of 7,000 
teachers, and originator of the spoken 
Spanish contest for New England uni- 
versities, colleges, academies, and high 
schools, now in its 11th year of success- 
ful operation. 

The article was published in the 
Townsman during the recent National 
Foreign Language Week. It is a very 
comprehensive survey of the program for 
foreign language instruction in our high- 
er institutions of learning as well as in 
all of our secondary and elementary 
schools, public and private. ; 

The article delineates most clearly thi 
favorable results which are being ob- 
tained through the provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Such information could well be of great 
value to many other constituencies be- 
sides the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 


The article follows: 


NATIONAL FOREIGN LANGUAGE WEEK BEING 
OBSERVED IN WELLESLEY THIS WEEK 


National Foreign Language Week is being 
observed in schools and colleges throughout 
the Nation during the week of April 8-14. 
The purpose of setting aside the week is to 
emphasize the importance of world under- 
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Standing through language study, the ap- 
Preciation of other cultures, and the de- 
velopment of proper attitudes toward our 
Tellow man. Goy. John A. Volpe of Massa- 
chusetts has focused attention on the State 
Observation of National Foreign Language 
Week by issuing a proclamation. 


ORIGIN 


Sister Eloise Therése, Chairman of the 
Modern Language Department at Mount St. 
Mary's College in Los Angeles, Calif., is 
Credited with originating the idea in 1957, 
When she was National President of Alpha 
Mu Gamma, national collegiate foreign lan- 
guage honor society. Through her efforts 
and the sponsorship of this organization, 
Plans for making America aware of the need 
for increased foreign language study were 
formulated. Official recognition from Pres- 
ident Elsenhower came on December 12, 1957. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S STATEMENT 


The need to encourage better interna- 
tional relations and sympathetic under- 
Standing of other peoples and their cultures 

h language study is well understood 
by President John F. Kennedy. In a recent 
Statement to the sponsors, he said: “It is a 
Pleasure to learn of your observation of Na- 
tional Foreign Language Week. The ability 
to communicate easily with other peoples of 
the world is a pressing need now and will be- 
Come even more vital in the years ahead. 
I commend the diligence and devotion of 
the language teachers in our schools and col- 
leges and I urge the Nation’s youth to de- 
vote more time and effort to the study of 
foreign languages.” 

THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 gave great impetus to forelgn language 
study. The results of governmental finan- 
cial aid in the expansion and improvement 
of foreign language teaching are evident now 
&t all educational levels. The purchase and 
installation of over 2,000 electronic language 
laboratories, the development of teaching 
Materials for classroom, as well as television 
instruction, the establishment of national 
proficiency tests in the four skills (under- 
Standing, speaking, reading, and writing) 
and the inauguration of summer, as well as 
year-long, institutes for the specialized 
training of foreign language teachers in the 
new audiolingual techniques have been made 
Possible through National Defense Edu- 
cation Act funds, These funds have also 
Provided loans to students, area centers 
and fellowships for the study of lan- 
guages deemed critical for national needs, 
as well as financial assistance for much re- 
search and technical information in the field. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOREIGN LANGUAGE SURVEY 


In 1959, the Modern Language Association 
Research Center in New York made a survey 
ot enrollments in the three major modern 
languages taught in secondary schools 
throughout the country. They were as fol- 
lows: Spanish, 795,737; French, 602,366; Ger- 
Man, 123,312. 

Enroliment in foreign languages has in- 
creased 19.9 percent, or six times the percent 
of increase of the total pupil populations in 
grades 9-12. At the end of the first full year 
Of the National Defense Education Act, there 
Were nearly 2.2 million students in grades 
9-12 enrolled in foreign language courses. 


COLLEGE FOREIGN LANGUAGE SURVEY 


In 1960, the college and university foreign 

Nguage survey was made. There were over 
& half-million enrollments (558,848) in the 
modern foreign language programs of 1,206 
4-year colleges and universities in .the 
United States, distributed as follows: French, 
37.7 percent; Spanish, 284 percent; Ger- 
man 244 percent; Russian, 5.2 percent; 
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Italian, 19 percent; other languages, 2.4 
percent. In 1960 the junior college lan- 
guage survey was also made. It was found 
that almost 80 percent of the accredited 
junior colleges in the country offered mod- 
ern foreign languages. The percentages 
were as follows: Spanish, 38.7 percent; 
French, 36.7 percent; German, 19.6 percent; 
other languages, 5.0 percent. 
THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


For the first time in its educational his- 
tory, Massachusetts now has a full-time State 
supervisor of foreign languages. He is Mr. 
James Powers of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education. To him has fallen the 
pioneer task of organizing throughout the 
State teaching-training workshops on audio- 
lingual techniques, advising school systems 
on the purchase and use of language labo- 
ratory equipment, and promoting the new 
linguistic aims and objectives. 

Three years ago, the Commissioner of 
Education, Mr. Owen B. Kiernan, appointed 
a State Foreign Language Advisory Commit- 
tee composed of 23 foreign language teach- 
ers from public and private elementary and 
secondary schools, as well as colleges. One 
of the many tasks which they successfully 
accomplished during the past 3 years was 
the writing of “A Basic Guide for the Im- 
provement of Foreign Language Teaching in 
Massachusetts,” in which the new aims are 
discussed in detail. 


THE NEW AIMS 


It might be of special interest during 
National Foreign Language Week to discuss 
just what these new linguistic objectives 
are. To quote from “The Basic Guide,” they 
are as follows: 

“1. To understand the language as it is 
spoken by native speakers without reference 
to 


English. 

“2. To speak the language in a manner 
acceptable to natives. 

“3. To read literary texts, newspapers, and 

es without conscious translation. 

“4. To write, using the authentic patterns 
of the foreign language. 

“5. To help the student acquire a deepen- 
ing knowledge, understanding, and appre- 
¢lation of other people's language and 
culture; to develop in the student an aware- 
ness of the relation between his own lan- 
guage and civilization and those of another 
country, and, as a consequence, a better 


- perspective on American culture and a more 


enlightened attitude as an American citi- 
zen.” 
THE FL PROGRAM IN WELLESLEY 

Wellesley has a well-integrated and coor- 
dinated language program. In 1959 French 
FLES (Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School) was introduced into the fourth 
grade as a part of the regular curriculum, 
by means of the televised program “Parlons 
Francais.” In 1960-61, it was decided to 
substitute Wellesley's participation in this 
program for a 3-year FL plan to be called 
“The Wellesley FLES project.” Classes now 
meet after school for 30 minutes twice each 
week for 30 weeks. A tuition charge of $15 
per pupil is charged to parents wishing their 
children to participate in the program. 

Under the able leadership of Mr. John 
Lovewell, director of the Wellesley FLES 
project, French is being taught by a staff 
of orally proficient teachers in grades four, 
five, and six. Next year, the group will con- 
tinue in the seventh grade, so that in the 
fall of 1962 Wellesley will have a 9-year 
sequential program of French from grades 
4 through 12, At the present time, elemen- 
tary Latin and French are offered in grades 
8 and 9 in the junior high school. 

At the high school leyel, there are ap- 
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proximately 800 students studying French, 
Spanish, German, and Latin. The director 
of the French and Spanish department is 
Mr. Raymond Caefer. The Latin and Ger- 
man department is headed by Mr. John 


äge. 

The principle of grouping students accord- 
ing to level of achievement and interest, 
thus scheduling each pupil, so far as is 
possible, to the most suitable class for him, 
has produced excellent results. Wellesley is 
one of the few places in the Commonwealth 
which has an advanced placement class in 
French, in which literary works on the col- 
lege level are read and discussed in the lan- 
guage under the direction of Mr, Caefer. 
A number of private schools throughout 
the State have organized advanced place- 
ment programs, but there are only a limited 
number of public high schoois which pre- 
pare the students for the National Advanced 
Placement French Examination. Successful 
candidates are granted advanced college 
credit toward their degree. 

THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Wellesley has one of the best-equipped 
language laboratories in the State, as well 
as a fine library of tapes and records. All 


is direct correlation both in form and con- 
tent between the activities in the classroom 
and in the language laboratory. 

For advanced classes there are, in addi- 


plays, 
broadcasts, and speeches, so that the student 
has an excellent opportunity 


Students attend the language laboratory 

once a week. Each student has his 

tape on which he records the material. 

If he so desires, he may go into the labora- 

tory after school, take his tape from the 

file, and practice or listen to what he has 

By listening, recording, and eval- 

ulating his accent and response with that 

of the native speaker, a student can accel- 
erate his oral command of the language, 

PARENTS’ NICHT 


On Parents’ Night, the language labora- 


develop aural-oral skills by practice in lls- 
tening comprehension and automatic use 
of basic speech patterns. 

THE MISSION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE WEEK 

Although it is the mission of National 
Foreign Language Week to focus special at- 
tention on the development of outstand- 
ing language programs in schools and col- 
leges, the fostering of enlightened apprecia- 
tion of foreign cultures in the community, 
and the stimulation of international com- 
munication and understanding, it is hoped 
that the attitudes and activities of this ob- 
servance will be encouraged to continue 
throughout the year. 

Jacqueline Kennedy, the wife of the Pres- 
ident, in an article for the Smith College 
Alumnas Quarterly, well expressed this 
thought when she wrote: 

“The pursuit of foreign languages is the 
key to many doors of happiness * among 
them, an appreciation of art and culture, 
an understanding of the dynamics of his- 
tory, but, above all, the ability to meet, 
know, and live in peace with the peoples of 
other lands.” 
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How To Keep American Products 
Competitive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address by Secretary Dillon before 
the White House Conference on National 
Economic Issues which was made on 
May 22. 

The subject of Secretary Dillon's 
speech is how to keep American products 
competitive in the world markets. 

The Secretary’s address merits the 
careful consideration of every Member 
of Congress. It is one of the best pre- 
sentations that I have seen in regard to 
the administration’s program to promote 
American business and commerce and to 
make it possible for us to increase our 
export market. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How To KEEP AMERICAN PRODUCTS 
COMPETITIVE 


Ladies and gentlemen, this subject of how 
to keep American products competitive in 
world markets is to me the single most im- 
portant subject, the most important task in 
our whole balance-of-payments problem, and 
therefore is probably of more interest to me 
and the Treasury than anything else you 
are discussing here today. It is an all- 
encompassing subject. 

I have just returned myself from 3 days 
in Rome at a conference that was organized 
by the American Bankers Association, called 
the Annual Monetary Conte ence, at which 
some 50 American bankers met with an 
equivalent number of their European 
coun and which included the heads 
of the Central Banks of England, of Holland, 
of Germany, of Italy, of Switzerland, and 
the Deputy Head of the Bank of France. 
We had a pretty thorough discussion of all 
our international monetary problems and 
the balance of payments was high on the 
agenda. 

A clear result came out of this conference, 
a clear consensus, at least among the Euro- 
pean members, and that is that the item 
they were most concerned about, that they 
watched most carefully, was the course of 
prices in the United States, and as long as 
the United States could maintain basic price 
Stability, they do not feel there is any very 
real problem and they have basic confidence 
in the United States. 

I think that the general results of this con- 
ference were very helpful, because I think 
that the American people were, if anything, 
a little surprised at the confidence reflected 
by the European bankers. This was actually 
the same sort of reaction which I had found 
last September at the International Mone- 
tary Fund meeting in Vienna, and which had 
been considerably misunderstood. 

Their point was that they watch prices, 
which is their real problem in Europe, and 
has been, and they didn't care too much, and 
they made this clear, about the details of 
our budget or our fiscal results, as long as 
they did not have an effect on our prices. 

The fact that our wholesale prices today 
are lower than they were a year ago is to 
them the essential element, rather than the 
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fact that we happen to have had a rather 
substantial budget deficit this year, which 
because it occurred in a time of slack, did 
not have an effect on prices. 

They did have some worry about what they 
characterized—I’m now using European 
terms—as the excessive American flow of in- 
vestment capital to Europe that is going on 
at the present time. But they did not have 
any very clear ideas as to what should be 
done about it, and many of them hoped 
that somehow it would abate before the 
situation became truly serious. 

Now, to the subject of our meeting—how 
to be competitive. The answer is very sim- 
ple. All you have to do is keep your prices 
steady or, if possible, lower them, and in 
doing this we will be competitive. Actually, 
over the past year, our price levels have been 
more steady and in some cases lower than 
the general level of European prices. They 
have had rapid wage increases which over 
the years haye been absorbed in increased 
productivity, but beginning last year this 
began to catch up with them. Profit mar- 
gins were narrowed and prices began to go 
up a little. And they went up faster than 
they did here, so it’s very clear that our 
competitive position in the Common Market 
is somewhat better now than it was a year 


How to do this, of course, is the problem, 
A great many things are necessary, and I 
would like just to list a few of them. 

First and foremost, I think if we are going 
to remain competitive over a long period of 
time, we have to attain and maintain rea- 
sonably full employment and operate our 
industrial plants at reasonably full capacity. 

Another way of saying this is that we have 
to achieve a faster rate of economic growth. 
This will, of course, lead to higher profits, 
it will lead to lower costs, and naturally, in 
addition, it is vitally important here at 
home, since it will soak up a great deal of 
the excess unemployment which we now 
have, and have had for much too long. This 
is a fundamental objective of the adminis- 
tration, and is basic to our competitive po- 
sition. And I think one of the reasons that 
the continéntal European economies have 
done so well and have been so competitive 
over the past years has been the fact that 
they have continuously operated pretty close 
to capacity. 

Now, to achieve and maintain capacity op- 
eration, one thing we must do is to avoid 
recessions. We have had periods of time 
over the past decade when we have operated 
at a very satisfactory rate, but we have had 
three or four recessions which, while much 
milder than they have been in the past, were 
sharper than those which have taken place 
in Europe: We do not feel that we have 
reached perfection in handling these yet. 
Although we have made great improvements, 
we think we can still do better. Therefore, 
an overall program to combat recession 
has been submitted, and we feel it should be 
enacted. 

First is a permanent unemployment com- 
pensation bill, which is only simple justice, 
but also is obviously necessary because each 
time we have had a recession we have had 
to adopt a temporary bill to handle the 
situation. It would be much better if we 
had a proper law on our books permanently. 

Second is authority, when recession strikes, 
to initlate prompt temporary and limited 
tax cuts. I have heard some discussion of 
this and some opposition to giving the au- 
thority to make these tax cuts to the Presl- 
dent. I might say that that is not the essen- 
ial point, The essential point is how to 
handle a recession and how to achieve a 
system whereby a temporary and limited tax 
cut could be used at the right time and for 
the right period. I think there is quite a 
measure of feeling, and even agreement, that 
this is probably the most effective and 
powerful weapon against a recession. The 
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question is how to invoke It; what are the 
mechanics. Personally, I haven't found any 
way of doing it effectively other than giving 
the authority to the President under rules 
carefully laid down by the Congress. But 
if the Congress or anyone else can devise 
some other system, certainly the way it 18 
put into effect we do not feel is essential. 
That part of the program which says it 
should be done by Presidential authority is 
not considered an essential element by the 
President. 

The third element is temporary public 
works. This bill would under certain condi- 
tions, be used to expedite certain types of 
public works that can be started almost 
instantly and can be completed in less than 
a year. We have had poor experience with 
these public works increases in the past, 
because it has taken a long time to get them 
under way, and money has generally flowed 
out after the recession was over. But if we 
have advance authority, and it is narrowly 
limited to these types of things that can 
get underway quickly, we think it would be 
helpful. 

All these things together should serve to 
minimize or, hopefully, work toward the 
elimination of recessions, as we have known 
them, I think nothing could give a greater 
boost than to that productivity and faster 
growth. 

The next element in being competitive 18 
to have efficient production. That means 
that we must have the most effective use 
both of our labor resources and of our capi- 
tal resources. Mere full employment, which 
is important, is not enough. An example of 
that is the example of the last decade in 
Great Britain where they have had full em- 
ployment, but where it is generally recog- 
nized that they do not, or have not yet 
operated their labor in the most efficient 
manner, and they have not operated their 
plants in the most effective manner. 80 
therefore, they have not been as competi- 
tive as they would like to be. 

Full employment, certainly, does facili- 
tate any adjustments that might be neces- 
Sary to increase and to reach maximum labor 
efficiency, That is one of the reasons we 
put it first, because it is a concomitant of 
many of the other things that we wish. 
Also, it is necessary to have greater efficiency 
of capital, and this means more investment 
continuously in modern equipment to keeP 
our plants more efficient and more completely 
modernized. We have lagged in this area in 
the last decade, and it seems, certainly, the 
European countries have put in generally 
about twice as much proportionately of thelr 
gross national product in modernization and 
new plant and equipment as we have, and 
have also grown much faster. There does 
seem to be a correlation in this area. More 
investment, certainly, does create jobs, it 
creates demand, and it helps to s 
growth, 

We are working in this area in the only 
two ways we know how. We are preparing— 
it will be ready some time at the end of 
June, or July at the latest—a complete revi- 
sion of our administrative rulings on depre- 
ciation. This will shorten depreciable lives. 
will make much simpler the problem of 
management in figuring out schedules of 
replacement, and will make their relations 
with the Revenue Service much simpler. But 
this can only do part of the job. It can’t 
meet the competition which is provided 
today by other industrial countries, all of 
which have special incentives in their tax 
codes for investment in machinery and 
equipment. And this, I may say, for what- 
ever it is worth, is one of the few really 
clear-cut differences between the EuropeaD 
system and our own system. We often look 
at Europeans and wonder why they have 
done better, why they are doing better in 
growth today than we are in the United 
States. It is, I am sure, a very complex 
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Matter, and many things are interrelated. 
But one of the few things that stand out 
& a clear-cut difference across the board is 
this fact of special incentives for invest- 
ment which are present throughout Europe. 

Now, we have suggested the investment 
credit as the best and the cheapest method 
of accomplishing this. It is used already, or 
a similar thing, the investment allowance, 
in a number of European countries, and It 
has been used there successfully. We hope 
that it is enacted. If it is, the combination 
of it and the depreciation revision will give 
us a position comparable to our European 
friends. 

Next on our program is the overall tax 
reform, which we have talked about, which 


growth and to increase consumer 
And I think that actually the in- 


Part of this overall program, and not looked 
just as one thing that is being done all 
itself for growth in the tax fleld, because 
true. What will follow next 
equally important, and many 
feel that it is more important, much 
more important. 

Now, all of these things are of no avail 
Uniess we continue to avoid inflation and 
Continue to avoid price increases. This 
Means we must avoid price increases that 


Come out and must come out of increases in 
labor productivity. In this area the guide- 
lines that were furnished by the Council 
Of Economic Advisers, I think, have been a 
Breat step forward. They certainly are high- 
ly commended in Europe, and are one of 
the chief reasons for which European econ- 
Omists who look at this country do have 
relative confidence in our policies, because 
We seem to be doing as good or better a job 
tight now than they are doing in this gen- 
> eral area. 

But productivity also applies to capital, 
and any increases there in productivity of 
Capital should also lead to improved profits. 
We recognize that profits are essential to our 
System. Our system has often beel called 
the profit system. That is what it is. But 
in present circumstances it certainly is clear- 
ly better to have any needed increases in 
Profit come from higher operating rates and 
Come from more efficient operations, rather 

from across the board price increases. 


We should use the greatest care about price 


increases, and, of course, there was a section 
in the Council of Economic Advisors’ report 
adjacent to the guidelines on wage rates, 
Which dealt with this question of price in- 
creases, It is perhaps a somewhat more 
complex problem, but I think it is one that 
We also have to watch, because you can't 
have your restraint all on one side. The re- 
straint has to be across the board. 

With all of these measures, I think we will 
be in pretty good shape. We do need, then, 
Certain specific additional measuers to get 
into the market so our prices can help us 
and so we can sell. Here is where, of course, 
the trade bill comes in, to see that the tariffs 
are not too high to vitiate our attempts to 

our prices down. Here is where the 
export insurance comes in, which we have 
Created over the past year, and which, on 
the latest reports that we have, should lead 
to sales of exports by the United States in 
the neighborhood of four or five hundred 
Million dollars this year, that would not 
have been paid without this insurance pro- 


Now, the total of the insurance program 
Will be much larger than that over the 
Course of the year, but some of those ex- 
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ports probably would have been made any- 
way. Here is where the expanded efforts of 
State and Commerce on. distributing export 
information come in. 

With all of these things being done, I do 
think we can have a rounded program which 
will keep our exports competitive, and also 
keep us competitive here on the home mar- 
ket to imports. I keep emphasizing the 
words “keep us competitive’ because I 
think In many ereas we already are competi- 
tive and we shouldn't lose sight of that. 
It is important to make the best of that 
and to keep the relatively good position that 
we have, with about a $3 billion surplus in 
our commercial exports. 

Thank you. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I received a 
resolution from the Pattern Makers As- 
sociation of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 
AFL-CIO, calling upon the 87th Con- 
gress to enact the King-Anderson bill 
providing medical care for the aged 
under social security. 

I have included the copy of the resolu- 
tion in my remarks for the benefits of 
the Members: 

RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 87TH CON- 

cress To Enact S. 909 ann H.R. 4222 

Whereas, one of the most serious domestic 
issues of our time is the health of more 
than 17,500,000 Americans over 65 years of 
age, a great majority of whom are financially 
unable to personally meet the rising costs of 
medical care in their advancing years; and 
. Whereas we all share the responsibility 
to our parents, recognizing the fact that the 
cost of medical care has spiralled tremend- 
ously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 1946 
to $32.33 in 1960; and 

Whereas 90 percent of our people over the 
age of 65, according to the most authoritative 
surveys, are constantly faced with the 
prospect of entering hospitals with little or 
no money; and 

Whereas most people over 65 have hardly 
enough money to support themselves—their 
average income is $1,300 a year; and 

Whereas few of us can afford the increas- 
ing cost of raising and educating our chil- 
dren properly and, at the same time, carry 
the full burden of costly medical care for 
our parents; and 

Whereas under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would haye us contribute 2 or 
3 cents a day to build health Insurance 
protection upon our retirement at 65; and 

Whereas tifere is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator CLINTON B. 
Anperson and Representative Ceci Kine and 
cosponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both houses, H.R. 4222 and S. 909. This bill 
would help to alleviate the hardship and 
suffering of many of our senior citizens by 
providing’ hospitalization for approximately 
14% million now receiving social security: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by Pattern Makers Association of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity, AFL-CIO, That 
we call upon the Congress of the United 
States to give prompt and favorable con- 
sideration to this bill without delay, so this 
serious threat to the economic and moral 
strength of our Nation will be swiftly met and 
that the conditions above described can be 
corrected. 
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A Reappraisal of the Adams-Morgan Ur- 
ban Renewal Project in the District of 
Columbia With Suggestions for Saving 
Millions of Dollars in Federal Appro- 


priations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude herewith by request a unique plan 
for saving millions of dollars in Federal 
appropriations, which is included in a 
reappraisal of the Adams-Morgan urban 
renewal project by E. Fulton Brylawski. 

Mr. Brylawski recently bought 31 
houses in this urban renewal project 
area for restoration purposes. Mr, Bry- 
lawski and his associates have restored 
a number of houses in the District of 
Columbia without a cent of cost to the 
Federal Government. 


The reappraisal follows: 

A REAPPRAISAL OF THE ADAMS-MORGAN REDE- 
VELOPMENT AREA, May 21, 1962 
(By E. Fulton Brylawski) 

A preliminary land-use plan for the 
Adams-Morgan area has been proposed by 
the staff of the National Capital Planning 
Commission, presumably with the blessing 
of the D.C. Redevelopment Land Agency. It 
must, however, be recognized that this plan 
cannot be properly evaluated without care- 
ful consideration of how it will be executed, 
how long it will take, how much it costs, and 
what alternatives are available to us. 

The Adams-Morgan area has suffered sub- 
stantial deterioration in the last 30 years, 
and it must be recognized that a workable 
plan, which promises some hope of remoy- 
ing some of the factors contributing to this 
deterioration, should have our support. Al- 
so, a plan is desirable as a Memorandum or 
description of the kind of community we 
would like to have and as a goal to work 
toward. Accordingly, the plan deserves our 
support unless our criticisms are backed up 
by sound judgment and constructive alter- 
natives. 

At the present time, we have not com- 
pleted our evaluation of the plan itself, but 
at least two matters gravely concern us. 
First, we are not confident that the best and 
most efficient locations have been selected 
for the desperately needed parking areas re- 
quired to revitalize our business district. 
We feel that alternative locations, such as in 
the area between 17th and 18th Streets and 
south of Columbia Road, should be reex- 
amined for parking areas which will not 
impinge too harshly upon our residential 
communities. 

Second, we are concerned that the large 
areas proposed for low-income rental hous- 
ing are not consistent with the Georgetown- 
like pattern of restoration elsewhere pro- 
posed in the area. This mixing of low-rental 
housing with high-rental housing, we be- 
lieve, has been quite unsuccessful in the 
Southwest renewal area, thereby hampering 
the desirability of that neighborhood. In- 
stead, we believe that the proposal of low- 
income rental housing in the Adams-Mor- 
gan area has been introduced to make the 
plan more attractive politically to the Dis- 
trict officials, who are anxious to relieve the 
shortage of such housing in the city gener- 
ally, and to the Congress where support for 
the appropriations for this redevelopment 
plan might thereby be sought from Members 
of Congress who want to see public funds 
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spent for the poor people, irrespective of the 
aims of urban renewal. 

We are prepared, however, at this time to 
question the other very important aspects of 
the plan; namely, how it will be executed, 
how long it will take, how much it will cost, 
and what alternatives are available. 

Execution of the plan: On page 6 of the 
report accompany the preliminary land- 
use plan, it is stated, “the proposal con- 
templates that of the 144 net acres in the 
project area (excluding streets and alleys), 
approximately 114 acres or 78 percent will 
be retained and be rehabilitated.” It is our 
understanding from meetings with RLA 
Officials that such area is to be restored by 
the individual property owners according to 
standards, designs and plans to be prepared 
by or for the RLA. If such property owners 
cannot be persuaded by RLA to rehabilitate 
their properties, as hoped, then RLA admits 
it will have to condemn such properties and 
after the usual governmental procedures of 
advertising for proposals, selection of the 
best proposal, negotiating with the proposer, 
holding a public hearing on the winning 
proposal, etc., the properties so condemned 
would be restored in accordance with the 
plan, RLA, however, has no present plan or 
economic use for the best way of rehabili- 

- tating the large homes that characterize our 
community nor have they evaluated the im- 
pact of the present zoning in these areas 
upon the kind of restoration that might be 
expected. Also, they have no idea of the cost 
of rehabilitation of the rental value or sales 
price of such rehabilitated housing. 

Also, somehow the RLA has assumed that 
there will be an ample supply of good and 
experienced restorers who are willing to suf- 
fer through the enormous redtape and delays 
involved in the governmental disposal of 
these condemned houses, not to mention the 
time and energy to be consumed in restoring 
houses under the supervision of an agency 
(RLA), which has had no experience in resto- 
ration. 

RLA only offers one answer to the problem 
of the property owners who will not or can- 
not rehabilitate his own property and that 
is its hope that there will not be too many 
of them. That this is a vain hope is amply 
demonstrated elsewhere in this city. Resto- 
ration in Georgetown, Foggy Bottom, and 
Capitol Hill indicates that the vast major- 
ity of restoration is done by professionals or 
small remodelers who live outside of the 
restoration area and seldom by old owners 
of property in the area. If this experience is 
applicable to the Adams-Morgan area, and 
there is no reason for believing the contrary, 
then few property owners in this area can be 
expected to rehabilitate their properties. 

But even if this experience were not ap- 
plicable to the Adams-Morgan area, we must 
recognize that an owner to remodel his 
Property not only must be interested in 
doing so, but also must have the financial 
means and know-how and our familiarity 
with the property owners in the area dis- 
closes few people who fit this description. 
Thus, the bootstrap approach to rehabilita- 
tion under the supervision of the RLA ap- 
pears misconceived and RLA has clearly 
demonstrated that it has not, and probably 
cannot, solve the practical problems of how 
it is to execute the plan when adopted. 


Cost and time involved in RLA’s execu- 
tion of the plan: Approximately 80 percent 
of the Adams-Morgan area is to be sched- 
uled for renewal by the property owners 
under the supervision of RLA. If this plan 
should fail to the extent that RLA will have 
te condemn most of these properties even- 
tually because of the anticipated lack of 
cooperation by such owners, thousands of 
individual properties, all of different descrip- 
tion and individuality of ownership, will 
have to be processed by RLA and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, thereby involving addi- 
tional millions of dollars for outright con- 
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demnation and the eventual supervision of 
restoration by other developers. 

We feel strongly, as do many other mem- 
bers of the public, press, and the Congress, 
that the redevelopment of a neighborhood 
should take less than the prolonged exper- 
ience of our Southwest redevelopment area, 
which is now in its 12th year. The execution 
of the Adams-Morgan plan seems to depend 
upon waiting to see whether the individual 
property owners will rehabilitate their prop- 
erties and then upon their failure to do so, 
upon the taking of such properties under 
the power of eminent domain, and finally 
upon the complicated and time-consuming 
procedures of disposing of such properties to 
other developers perhaps at the rate of one 
building at a time. At least in the South- 
west, there was no waiting period in advance 
of executing the plan to see whether indi- 
vidual property owners would improve their 
properties, and the properties there were 
disposed of to developers not on the basis 
of one house at a time but rather on the 
basis of several acres at a time. But not 
withstanding the more expeditious circum- 
stances in the Southwest area, our accom- 
plishments in 12 years have been inadequate 
and we want our Adams-Morgan neighbor- 
hood rehabilitated in less not more time. 

Alternatives: What we propose is a self- 
executing plan for the Adams-Morgan area 
with the possible exception of a few areas 
where governmental action is required by 
way of condemnation, rezoning, closing of 
streets, enlargement of school playgrounds, 
provision for public parking and the like. 

This would mean that approximately 80 
percent of the area would be restored by 
private enterprise without any supervision 
or interference by the RLA in the excellent 
manner of Georgetown, Foggy Bottom, and 
Capitol Hill, This percentage might be in- 
creased if the so-called light industrial area 
or parts thereof were left for rehabilitation 
for ‘middle-income families, rather than for 
demolition and the development of low in- 
come rental housing. 

The time is zipe for the commencement of 
immediate restoration activity in the neigh- 
borhood if the uncertainty of RLA supervi- 
sion is removed and the normal forces of 
private enterprise are permitted to operate, 
particularly under the encouragement of the 
new financing which would be available to 
restorers under the National Housing Act 
and 1961 amendments thereto. 

Washington is experiencing a renewed in- 
terest in in-town living, coupled with rapidly 
accelerating redevelopment activity. Some 
commentators have described this as being 
due to disenchantment with the suburbs or 
a flight back from the suburbs. The main 
barrier to this movement has been the scar- 
city and high prices of housing in acceptable 
neighborhoods. 

The Adams-Morgan area was one of the 
most elegant in the city and many of its 
homes today not only boast the appoint- 
ments of this era of gracious living but with- 
out any enormous expense could be restored 
to this former elegance perhaps in a man- 
ner superior to most parts of Georgetown, 
Foggy Bottom, and Capitol Hill. Because of 
the potential of our neighborhood and the 
relatively modest cost of restoration, such 


The Southwest type of redevelopment by 
the bulldozer is to be abhored. Nevertheless 
the preliminary land use plan calls for the 
demolition of many fine and ‘substantial 
homes to make way for public housing. Such 
would involve an outright expenditure esti- 
mated in the millions of dollars, whereas if 
these homes or most of them were left to 
restoration by private enterprise under the 

self-executing plan, no expenditure 
of public funds would be required and the 
character of the community would, further- 
more, be preserved. 
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houses or rental units could be offered at 
prices far below comparable dwellings in the 
other restoration areas. 

The timing of the plan, if it can be ap- 
proved quickly and thus terminate the blight 
and uncertainty now existing, might well be 
perfect. An enormous restoration industry 
has grown up in Washington, consisting of 
remodelers, builders, real estate brokers, 
and lending institutions. Much of the work 
in the other restoration areas has been com- 
pleted and this industry is looking for a new 
neighborhood for restoration. None exists 
with more potential than the Adams- 
Morgan area. All we need is sufficient res- 
toration activity in a concentrated area in 
our community to ignite the area's redevel- 
opment and overcome the natural conserva- 
tism and resistance of people to be pioneers. 
Once restoration here can be demonstrated 
as feasible and profitable, then not only will 
others flock here to engage in the restoration 
themselves but the ensuing activity and in- 
terest will bring into the area the sub- 
urbanites and others who have been longing 
to return to the charm and convenience of 
established neighborhoods in the city. 

Conclusion: Accordingly, it is submitted 
that a self-executing plan with exceptions 
where public action is necessary would stim- 
ulate immediate restoration activity at & 
great savings in cost and time and would 
free the RLA to engage in and expedite re- 
development in other areas of the city. 


Reds Woo Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, here is an- 
other timely warning and outstanding 
article by J. Edgar Hoover which ap- 
peared in the May issue of Nation's 
Business, 

Way Revs Make FRIENDS WITH BUSINESSMEN 
(By J. Edgar Hoover) 
COMMUNIST AGENTS MAY TRY TO GET YOUR 
SECRETS OR SWAY YOUR OPINION 


At this moment the Russians are doing 
everything they can to make friendly con- 
tacts with American businessmen—to meet 
them personally, to cultivate their friend- 
ship, to establish cordial relations. 

Why? Because the Communists have 
changed their view that the businessman 18 
a monopolist or exploiter? No. 

Because the Russians want to become like 
American businessmen? No. 

It is because the Russians want to ob- 
tain—by begging, borrowing or stealing— 
the industrial secrets of American business. 

For this reason American industrial firms 
are today a priority target of Russian and 
satellite espionage, especially businessmen 
handling scientific and technical informa- 
tion. Perhaps you have been contacted as 
part of this campaign. 

Not long ago a business firm ran a routine 
newspaper advertisement saying that it 
would send upon request a free booklet about 
the American aircraft industry. Shortly 
afterward an official of the Soviet Embassy 
requested a copy. The firm’s Washington 
representative mailed it to him. 

Approximately 3 months later, the local 
representative received an invitation to & 
social function at the Russian Embassy. He 
accepted. While he was there, the Soviet 
official who had originally requested the 
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booklet sought him out, The Russian was 
most affable and during a brief conversa- 
tion alluded to the information about the 
aircraft industry. He commented that the 
data was most in and wondered 
whether the businessman had more. 


Personal contacts important 


The request for a free booklet is a tech- 
nique often utilized to make an initial con- 
tact. Sometimes the Russians write a let- 
ter on their own initiative requesting 
Pamphlets, books, maps, and other material 
from business firms. They may visit a com- 
Pany personally. They want to obtain lit- 
erature but also—and this is most impor- 
tant—they want to make personal contacts 
With you, a businessman. 

Attending conventions, especially those of 
& scientific and technical nature, is a favor- 
ite way of making contacts. Soviet officials 
Systematically cover conventions throughout 
the country. Here they gather material of 
every possible description—anything they 
Can lay their hands on. It is amazing to 
see the voracious Soviet appetite—everything 
from telephone directories to radar devices, 
from aerial photographs to scientific text- 
books. If the convention provides carry- 
home folders for the convenience of visitors, 
the Russians stuff them with material. 
Often they make trips to their automobiles, 
dumping out their collections. On the west 
Coast two Soviet officials lugged an esti- 
Mated 250 pounds of material from a sci- 
entific convention, 

Individual exhibition booths receive spe- 
cial attention from the Communists. Here 
they gather literature, sign their names for 
free samples or brochures and make personal 
Contacts. As a rule they make no secret 
Of their identity—registering for the con- 
vention and wearing name tags. They love 
to exchange business cards. The business- 
man's card gives them a name for a possible 
future contact. 

At one technical exhibition, a. Soviet of- 

took motion pictures, including some 
Of jet aircraft, guided missiles and an 
Atomic cannon. The Soviets especially ex- 
Ploit social affairs connected with conven- 
tions, such as banquets, receptions, lunch- 
fons, cocktail hours. They mingle, shake 
ds and introduce themselyes. These 
functions provide excellent opportunities to 
size up the businessman. 

The Soviets capitalize on the friendliness 
and gregariousness of Americans. Soviet of- 
ficials are socially polished, well educated and 
Speak good English. Some years ago it was 
easy to spot a Soviet official in a crowd— 
from his clothes and behavior. This is no 
longer true. They dress in American style 
and are thoroughly acquainted with our cus- 
toms and etiquette. Above all, they are so- 
cially aggressive. They don't hesitate to stop 
a stranger and introduce themselyes. Within 
& few minutes they have a conversation 
Boing. 

Reds exploit freedoms 

These Soviet activities are entirely legal. 
Under our form of government the Russians 

ve every right to visit conventions, talk 
to Americans, use our mail. They buy pat- 
ents by the thousands, subscribe to tech- 
nical, scientific, and other journals, belong 

Scientific societies, triwel widely, make 
Speeches. In typical Communist fashion 
they are exploiting our freedoms to the hilt— 
freedoms which they would immediately 
on? us if they seized control of this coun- 


A casual contact achieved at a convention, 
through the mail or by a chance acquaint- 
ance, however, is not enough. The next step 
is to develop it. How is that done? 

Of course, many of the initial contacts re- 
Tain just that. However, if the Soviets feel 
they can benefit, they will follow through. 

may not come for several months. One 
day the businessman gets a telephone call: 
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“This is - Remember you met me 
at such and such a convention or affair.” 

Or the caller may say, “I’m a friend 
of referring to another Russian who 
had met the American. 

The second contact may come in a matter 
of hours or days. The businessman may re- 
ceive an invitation to a Soviet social func- 
tion, He may receive presents (as at Christ- 
mas)—a bottle of vodka, a tin of caviar or 
some kind of trinket. The official often de- 
livers these in person. Why in person? The 
gift is merely a technique to establish or 
renew a personal contact. Bringing it pro- 
vides the opportunity for a person-to-person 
meeting and almost invariably creates a 
grateful feeling in the recipient. 

Then there is the invitation to lunch, 
The Soviets have expense accounts and do 
not hesitate to pay the bill. Also they are 
happy to accept invitations to visit Ameri- 
can homes. There is no better way of cre- 
ating a feeling of familiarity and trust- 
worthiness. 

Blackmail may result 


The Soviets capitalize on the curiosity of 
Americans. One individual happened to be 
seated at a banquet table with a Russian 
Official. Since this was the first Russian he 
had ever met, he asked a great number of 
questions—a natural reaction. By the time 
the dinner was over, mutual social invita- 
tions had been extended. 

If the Soviets learn that a businessman 
has a hobby such as fishing, playing golf or 
traveling, they happen to have similar hob- 
bies. Remember these people are well edu- 
cated and well traveled and can talk with 
authority and persuasiveness in many fields. 
If an American was born or lived in Russia 
or an Iron Curtain country, the Soviets 
quickly try to turn these facts to their ad- 
vantage. 

Who is this businessman? What's his 
background? To what information does he 
have access? Can he guide the Russians to 
other individuals in the scientific fleld? 
Does he have friends in the military services 
or the government? These are the questions 
the Russians are trying to answer. The 
businessman, of course, doesn’t realize how 
closely he's being scrutnized by this affable, 
smiling, trusting Soviet. To the American, 
this is merely a social or business contact 
(the Russian may actually place some busi- 
ness orders) and, as good etiquette, he's try- 
ing to be as friendly as possible. 

That's why the Russians ask the business- 
man many questions—some directly, some 
obliquely. Is the businessman in the Naval 
Reserve? Where has he previously worked? 
Does he ever enter classified areas in plants 
having defense contracts? Has he ever been 
in trouble? (The Russians want to know 
personal details of the American’s life, 
Among other things they are alert for a pos- 
sible weakness which can be exploited. 
Blackmail is not above their practices.) 

In one conversation with a Russian, a 
business executive happened to mention the 
name of an employee in a aircraft plant. 
Immediately the Soviet wanted to know how 
to spell the name. He might be a new con- 
tact. — 

In the back of the Soviet mind—in all 
these contacts—is the possibility that highly 
secret, classified material can be obtained. 
Public source intelligence is important. 
Tons of American documents, patents, maps, 
magazines, publications go to Moscow each 
year. But a basic concern of the Russian in- 
telligence system is to steal America’s classi- 
fied military, technical, scientific, and in- 
dustrial secrets. 

That's the purpose of the Russian spy 
apparatus. That's why these men haye been 
so carefully trained. That's why the FBI's 
experience indicates that an extremely high 
percentage of Soviet officials in the United 
States have espionage assignments. 
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When espionage begins 

Take, for example, a businessman who, 
after the initial contact, was invited to so- 
cial functions and luncheon appointments, 
Almost a year had elapsed since the Russians 
originally obtained his name. Then the So- 
viet, at the luncheon table, went into more 
detail. He was preparing, he said, a report 
on economic conditions in the electronics 
industry—and would be in a position to pay 
money for information. He wanted the data 
quickly. 

Obviously the Russian felt he had played 
along with this businessman far enough 
so that he could ask for detailed information. 
Note that the request is still innocuous, 
nothing yet dealing with classified data. 

In another instance, at a meeting with a 
businessman, the Soviet was more specific. 
He indicated that he was no longer interested 
in public material and specifically requested 
information about certain aircraft models, 
production rates, and performance evalua- 
tions. The Russian was now entering the 
realm of espionage, violating the laws of the 
United States. 

The Soviet interest also encompasses the 
businessman not engaged in scientific and 
technical fields, For example, in an eastern 
city a Soviet official frequented a certain 
bookstore. He soon made friends with the 
proprietor and later invited the businessman 
and his wife to dinner. But this was not to 
be money just wasted for entertainment. 
The Russian had an inquiry. Could he use 
the businessman’s store as a place to re- 
ceive mail? In espionage language this was 
a mail drop, and an important part of the 
spy apparatus. 

Besides Soviet espionage, the businessman 
is also the target of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. The party denounces the business- 
man as an enemy, yet it does everything it 
can to influence his opinion. The party, for 
example, urges businessmen to take a favor- 
able view of the Soviet Union, to trade with 
Communist nations, to realize that commu- 
nism is the wave of the future. This is part 
of the party's propaganda campaign. r 

Also you may have received in the mail 
unsolicited copies of party pamphlets, litera- 
ture, and newspapers. Sometimes you may 
receive—again unsolicited—letters from or- 
ganizations you never heard of—but, if you 
took the time to investigate, you would learn 
they are Communist fronts, They are send- 
ing you propaganda and urging, this never 
fails, a financial contribution. The party 
likes nothing better than to have a business- 
man, not realizing the identity of the organi- 
zation, contribute to a front, sign one of its 
petitions or publicly support a Communist- 
sponsored campaign. 

Where does the party obtain your name? 
Perhaps from the newspaper, mailing lists, 
telephone directory. This is part of its un- 
ending effort of pressing forward its position, 
hoping to benefit its cause. 

The party is also interested in infiltrating 
and controlling labor unions. This has been 
major Communist policy since Lenin. Labor 
unions have done a magnificent job in rid- 
ding themselves of Communist influence, 
but party pressure continues. If possible, 
the party would like to infiltrate business 
firms and have been known to operate busi- 
nesses as covers. Members of the party who 
are businessmen—and there are some—iend 
their facilities to Communist use, if the 
party desires. Financial angels in business 
ranks are highly esteemed by party leaders. 

Businessmen, of course, are not the only 
targets of Russian espionage and the Com- 
munist Party, US.A—so are Government 
employees, labor officials, scientists, skilled 
technicians, farmers. Businessmen do rep- 
resent a priority target—and because you 
rate such an important target you, as a 
businessman, can do much to help the FBI 
defeat this Communist effort to weaken our 
Nation. 
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What can you do? 

1. Know more about communism, its 
strategy and tactics and how the Commu- 
nists are working to destroy our democratic 
principles. If you are an employer, en- 
courage your employees to take the time to 
learn about the evil of this way of life. The 
distribution of reading material within your 
company is most desirable. 

2. Be familiar with basic Communist 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals. If 
they arrive In your plant, you and your staff 
will be able to recognize them. Perhaps 
you can help your employees identify them, 

8, Know how Communist fronts operate. 
Take the time to be informed about how 
fronts are formed, how they propagandize, 
issue literature, and collect money. 

4. Realize that business enterprises and 
labor unions are prime targets, The Com- 
munists detest both business and labor 
unions. They regard both as part of the 
hated bourgeois society. Many people feel 
that because they are anti-Communists the 
Communists are not Interested in them. 
This is wrong. The Communists are con- 
stantly trying to influence the thinking of 
non-Communists. 

5. Businessmen who are employers should 
be extremely conscious of plant security, 
realizing that the Communists (especially 
Russian espionage agents) try to find weak 
points—both in personnel and physical fa- 
cilities. Effective plant security is a vital 
and continuing responsibility. 

6. Report to the FBI any information per- 
taining to espionage, sabotage, and subver- 
sive activities. The FBI Is the Government 
agency charged with protecting the internal 
security of the Nation. 

You, as a businessman, stand today in a 
key position to help the FBI and protect 
our Nation from the Russian esplonage 
agent and the Communist. Perhaps you 
may feel the information you possess is in- 
consequential. Resolve your doubts by re- 
porting it immediately to the FBI. Many 
times a small piece of information, when 
placed with data already in our possession, 
May solve an important case. 

We can defeat the Communists by work- 
ing together as a team. That is our chal- 
lenge. 


Curtis Bok 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Philadelphia, the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and our country as a whole 
suffered an immense loss this week in the 
death of Curtis Bok—an extraordinary 
citizen, who did his work in a modest 
manner, without the benefit of fanfare. 

I first observed the work of Curtis Bok 
when he became an assistant district at- 
torney in Philadelphia. He was a fair 
prosecutor in an office where the rights 
of the accused could be overlooked. His 
next public position of orphans court 
judge in Philadelphia County also showed 
his great interest in principles and not 
picayune items. Although he served but 
a short time, he contributed much to the 
high regard in which the Philadelphia 
Orphans Court is held. 

I had the opportunity to practice be- 
fore Judge Bok when he became presid- 
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ing judge of the court of common pleas 
No. 6. He was one of the greatest judges 
I have observed in my 32 years as a 
member of the Philadelphia bar. His 
opinions were lucid and frequently of 
literary vintage. His ability to see be- 
hind the presentation of facts and argu- 
ments was uncanny. I recall that in his 
courtroom hung a tapestry with the 
motto, ‘Eyes and ears are poor witnesses 
when the soul is barbarous.” For over 
20 years he served on the common pleas 
bench with his colleagues, Judges Flood 
and Leventhal, and created a feeling for 
litigants and lawyers that his tribunal 
was the most eminent in fairness and in 
justice. , 

It was my privilege to have had nu- 
merous talks with Judge Bok in his 
chambers. Later I campaigned with him 
when he was a candidate for the supreme 
court. I can report that he never indi- 
cated any change in his fair, modest, 
and considerate attitude at any time, un- 
der any circumstances. 

Justice Bok was a model for legal be- 
havior, manly behavior, courageous be- 
havior. He was a rare example of mod- 
esty, fairness, and industry in the face 
of wealth, learning, and high office. 

We have lost an unusual man, but we 
have learned much from his conduct and 
the way in which he lived. 


Speaker McCormack, Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon, Honor Chairman Brent 
Spence for 32 Years of Devoted Con- 
gressional Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this week 
members of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency were privileged 
to attend a luncheon ceremony honoring 
the beloved chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. 
Spence, who is retiring after service as 
member or chairman of the committee 
for 32 years. The lunchcon was given in 
the Speaker's dining room in the Capitol. 
Moving tributes to Mr. SPENCE were paid 
by Speaker Jonn W. McCormack and 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon. 

The formal remarks of Secretary 
Dillon follow: 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Sullivan, 
and gentlemen, on March 4, 1931, our guest 
of honor, Chairman BRENT SPENCE, was sworn 
in as a Member of Congress from the Sixth 
District of Kentucky. In that Congress he 
was assigned to the Banking and Currency 
Committee and has served either as a mem- 
ber or as chairman of this vitally important 
committee for 32 years. There has been no 
period in the history of the United States 
when his service to our country could have 
been more valuable. 

In 1931, the United States was sliding 
toward the bottom of the cruelest depres- 
sion in our history. Financial institutions 
were in grave jeopardy, confidence in the 
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security markets was failing, and we were 
approaching a crisis in our gold reserves. 
That was a time of crisis, a time of uncer- 
tainty, and a time when the financial struc- 
ture of our Nation was near collapse. 

It was against this background that 
Brent Spence took his seat as a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, The 
legislative record of this Committee over 
the past 32 years reflects the manner in 
which our Nation met the crisis of 1931 and 
took subsequent steps against its recurrence. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
was created to insure the deposits in our 
commercial banks, This legislation has 
eliminated the specter of bank failures and 
the consequent loss to depositors which had 
plagued the United States since the days of 
the first Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Home Loan Bank Board and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Oorporation 
were created to bring order and assurance 
into the affairs of our thrift Institutions. 
The Federal Reserve System was given a 
thorough examination in the thirties and 
its authority and structure were overhauled 
by the Banking Act of 1935. 

These three legislative developments- the 
creation of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and the Home Loan Bank 
Board and Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation, and the Banking Act. of 
1935, effectively restored confidence in our 
financial institutions and gaye them a solid 
base for constructive growth. 

In the forties, fifties, and sixties, the em- 
phasis on many of our financial problems 
shifted from the domestic to the interna- 
tional scene. In 1945, as chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, Brrnr 
Spence was a delegate to the Bretton Woods 
Conference, which created the International 
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(commonly referred to as the World Bank) 
and the International Monetary Fund, You 
all know the part the World Bank has played 
im rebuilding the shattered economies of 
Western Europe and Japan and more recent- 
ly, its efforts to improve the economic situa- 
tion of the newly developing areas of the 
world, The International Monetary Fund 
has had an equally impressive record of 
achievement, Since 1959, most of the great 
industrial nations of the free. world have 
made thelr currency freely convertible. This 
has laid a solid financial basis for an amazing 
increase in world trade since that time and 
for the rapid development of Western Europe 
and Japan. 

The success of these two internationsl 
financial organizations led to the creation of 
the International Finance Corporation, In- 
ternational Development Association, and 
Inter-American Development Bank. All of 
these organizations were designed to supple- 
ment the authority and resources of the 
World Bank and to bind together the free 
nations of the world in their attempts to 
bring some measure of economic hope to the 
less developed areas of the world, 

I shall refer only briefly to other areas of 
responsibility carried by the Banking and 
Currency Committee and by Chairman Barer 
Spence, This committee developed the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, the Smail 
Business Administration; developed the first 
attempts toward urban renewal and, during 
World War II and the Korean war, was re- 
sponsible for developing a system of wartime 
controls to keep our economy within bounds. 

With all these achievements in mind, we in 
the Treasury have tried for the past month 
to devise an appropriate citation for Chair- 
man SPENCE. What could we say—what could 
we do for a man who has dedicated 32 years 
of his life to the service of his country and 
more especially to its financial institutions 
and practices? We decided that a dollar bill 
signed by the President of the United States 
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and the Secretary of the Treasury would be 
most symbolic of the career of this remark- 
able man, 

For the President and myself, I am de- 
lighted to present this dollar signed by both 
ot us to you, Chairman Spence, with grate- 
ful appreciation for your services to this 
Nation. 


Norway’s Constitution Day in Brooklyn: 
“Syttende Mai” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, May 20, it was my honor and good 
fortune to witness a most memorable 
event. I refer to the parade and cere- 
mony at Leiv Eiriksson Park in Brooklyn 
commemorating the anniversary of Nor- 
way’s independence. This year we cele- 
brated the 148th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Constitution of Norway, on 
the 17th of May 1814. 

This parade and ceremony was ar- 
ranged and coordinated by the diligent 
efforts and efficient management of the 
Norwegian-American 17th of May com- 
mittee. Over 15,000 people of Brooklyn 
and other communities participated in 
the parade or in the audience. Dis- 

ed representatives of the inter- 
National community from Norway and 
the United Nations were present. Of- 
ficials of the Federal, State, and local 
governments review a most colorful 
Parade. I was particularly gratified that 
Our distinguished colleague, Mr. ARNOLD 
Otsen, Representative of the State of 
Montana, was present with me in the re- 
viewing stand on that occasion. On be- 
half of the people of Brooklyn I wish to 
express my gratitude to Mr. OLSEN who 
traveled from Washington on that day 
especially to be present and join the 
tribute to the Norwegian-American com- 
munity. 2 ¥ 

Mr. Olsxx, whose parents were born 
in Norway, proudly represents a great 
Number of Norwegian Americans of 
Pioneer stock whose ancestors ventured 
westward with the passage of the Home- 
Stead Act and are now substantial citi- 
zens of the great State of Montana. Mr. 
Orsen and I and all those present were 
greatly impressed by the pageantry, the 
dignity, and the symbolic meaning of the 
ceremony and the program. 

I am proud that the Borough of Brook- 
lyn ranks with five of the greatest cities 
in Norway in terms of population of Nor- 
Wegian ancestry. These Norwegian- 
Americans have made an enormous con- 
tribution in many fields in our Nation 
including, but not limited to, religious 
leadership, the professions, the maritime 
trades, highly skilled crafts, education, 
and the arts. Scores of religious, fra- 
ternal, social, and charitable organiza- 
tions participated in this parade and 
ceremony. They exemplify the rich cul- 
ture, the spiritual heritage, the charit- 
able disposition and the brotherhood and 
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amiability of our Norwegian-American 
populace. I believe this annual event, 
which has been held for the last 11 years, 
to be the outstanding commemoration 
of its kind anywhere in our Nation con- 
cerned with Norwegian independence. 

It has always attracted the most eminent 

leadership in the community and is par- 

ticularly noted for the distinguished 
speakers who have participated in the 
program. 

In 1961 the speaker was the great de- 
fender of free people of the West under 
NATO, commanding Gen. L. Norstad 
who must be counted as one of the great 
soldiers of the world. This year our 
community was honored by the presence 
and the address of the Honorable Trygve 
Lie, the First Secretary General of the 
United Nations and now Governor of 
Oslo and the Province of Akershus. 
Governor Lie’s address was meaningful 
and inspiring. I commend it to the con- 
sideration of my colleagues and am 
pleased to include it in these remarks 
together with the program of the inde- 
pendence day ceremonies and a greeting 
from the supreme president of the Sons 
of Norway, John Kaare Hagen, who also 
attended this ceremony of national sig- 
nificance. I believe that of particular 
interest is the short series of questions 
and answers devoted to the explanation 
of the meaning of the 17th of May which 
follows Mr. Hagen’s greetings. In par- 
ticular I extend a personal tribute to the 
chairman of this event, Mr. L. Kaare 
Johansen and his diligent committee for 
their expert arrangements: 

SPEECH BY Mr. TRYGVE LIE, GOVERNOR OF 
OSLO AND AKERSHUS AND FORMER SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS, TO 
THE PARADE CELEBRATING NORWAY’S CON- 
STITUTION Day, AT LEIF EMIKSSON PARK, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

It has always been a great pleasure for me 
to meet the “Norwegian” America. During 
my residence of more than 7 years here in 
New York I made friends with a great many 
people among the Norwegian immigrants and 
Americans of Norwegian descent. This con- 
tact meant much to me in those years, and I 
may say that in many ways I look upon New 
York—and Brooklyn—as my second native 
country. I am therefore very happy today 
to have an opportunity to meet again so 
many Norwegian immigrants, Americans of 
Norwegian stock and Americans, and I re- 

it a great honor to be speaker at the 
17th of May parade here in Brooklyn. 

On our constitution day, the 17th of May, 
we Norwegians are full of gratitude. A 
gratitude towards our ancestors, who, 
through their hard work, their great self- 
sacrifice, and their boldness and persever- 
ance have built a country which we are all 
so very fond of. All true patriotism is filled 
with respect for the achievements and work 
of previous generations. But, above all, we 
are here today to celebrate the memory of 
the creation of our ancestors at Eidsvoll. 
They laid the foundation stone of the demo- 
cratic society that we have today in Norway. 
The constitution adopted by the National 
Assembly at Eidsvoll in 1814, stood the test 
through 91 years of union and 5 years of 
enemy occupation. More than anything else 
it tells that the creation of the men of Eids- 
voll was statesmanship, and proves that the 
Norwegian fundamental law and democratic 
constitution have come up to the people's 
conception and character. Our Constitution 
Day shall be a tribute to our democracy as 
well as a manifestation that we will keep 
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watch on our democracy and our free, demo- 
cratic institutions which guard the indi- 
vidual citizen’s fundamental rights, in- 
violability and dignity. 

It is in harmony with the spirit of the 
Norwegian democracy that our Constitution 
Day is celebrated without any military 
demonstrations as can be seen in many other 
countries. Our May 17 commemorates no 
battle, no armed revolution, no military 
victory. The strength that we demonstrate 
on the 17th of May, lies in another feld. 
Our children, as we see it, are our true 
strength. Their parades demonstrate the 
kind of strength which every democracy 
must first develop and then protect by 
every means at its command, if it hopes to 
remain free and democratic. Those of you 
who have watched the tens of thousands of 
children parading along Oslo’s main street, 
the Karl Johan, on a 17th of May, will, I 
am sure, have got an overwhelming im- 
pression of how the children characterize our 
17th of May. The day is the children’s day. 
There is also a deeper significance in this, 
In this way our Constitution Day does not 
only mark the historic memorial days, it 
also brings a message about the future. Our 
faith in and hopes for the future are most 
adequately expressed just through the chil- 
dren—they who are full of hope, faith and 
dream. 

We Norwegians make no secret of the fact 
that we are very fond of and proud of our 
country. Our deep love of the country has 
in the first instance sprung from Norway's 
beautiful and varying nature. Few things 
affect the human mind more deeply than a 
rich and magnificent scenery. Having once 
felt Norway’s mighty nature, it will always 
later be a powerful attraction wheresoever 
in the world one happens to be. We also 
love our native country because it is a good 
country to live in. That Norway is a good 
country to live in because every single citi- 
zen is insured all the fundamental liberties 
and rights that characterize a free and demo- 
cratic community should be unnecessary to 
tell you who are here today, What I will 
tell you is that Norway today also offers its 
citizens material prosperity. 

Ever since the end of the war Norway has 
had full employment. Only during the most 
rigorous winter months have there been a 
few thousand unemployed in certain parts of 
the country. The fact that everybody who 
is able to work has a chance to secure a 
means of existence for himself and his fam- 
ily through his own work, is regarded tn Nor- 
way as a fundamental right. It is also gen- 
erally that the authorities have a 
responsibility here toward their citizens. 
Thus in 1954 the Norwegian Storting ap- 
proved a new paragraph in Norway's con- 
stitution which states that The public au- 
thorities are instructed to adjust things so 
that any fit human being can make himself 
a living by his work.” Iam not aware of any 
other country which in this way has estab- 
lished by their constitution the right to 
work. 

The full employment policy which has 
been practiced in Norway in postwar years, 
has been a success. The total produc- 
tion of the country today is about twice as 
high as in 1939, and the industrial produc- 
tion has been 2144—doubled since before the 
war. Considering the large economic losses 
Norway suffered during the Second World 
War, this is a result we may well be satis- 
fied with. According to the experts, Norway 
today lies in the forefront among the Euro- 
pean countries as regards the average income 
per head. 

The improvement in living conditions 
which has taken place in Norway during the 
last 10-12 years, has to a great extent been 
to the benefit of the lower income groups in 
the population. It has been an intentional 
line of policy that these groups should re- 
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celve a reasonable share of the general in- 
crease in income. Norway has today prob- 
ably a more fair distribution of Income and 
consumption standard than most other eco- 
nomically deyeloped countries. Poverty in 
its real sense of the word does no longer 
exist In Norway, and nobody is thrown into 
economical distress if they should fall ill, 
be unfit for work, unemployed, or when they 
grow old. Our social insurance system will 
in all such cases benefit the individual, and 
it has gradually been greatly extended and 
improved. The general view in Norway is also 
that the expansion of the public insurance 
and health service has added much to the 
contentment and welfare of the people. All 
political parties in Norway today make a 
point of keeping and further improving the 
public insurances and the health service, 
When we look around the world today, it 
is not nationalism in the old-fashioned sense 
that the world calls for. The many new na- 
tions which have got their freedom and in- 
dependence in recent years, are now going 
through the same phase in their political 
development as our own country did hun- 
dreds of years ago. This liberation process 
is necessary, and we welcome it, But as the 
family of nations increase in number, it be- 
comes more and more urgent to find a more 
settled and firmly organized coexistence 
among the. nations. Only in this way can 
there be hope of avoiding new catastrophes. 
On this our own constitution day let us 
not forget that now it Is not a question of 
how much we are willing to sacrifice for our 
own country's freedom and independence, 
but what contributions we are prepared to 
make to keep the peace, the freedom and 
independence of all peace- and freedom- 
loving people on our earth, In this our task 
the United Nations still is the peace-loving 
world’s best hope, toward reaching our aim. 


age 

States of America. Were it not for the con- 
tributions this country and people have 
made for the sake of freedom and democracy 
all over the globe, the western world would 
not have appeared the same today as it does. 
I express the hope that the United States of 
America in the future as till now will stand 
as the bulwark of the free world against 
dictatorship, slavery, compulsion and oppres- 
sion. 


Procram 


(Leif Eiriksson Park, Brookiyn, N-Y., Sunday 
May 20, 1962, 3 p.m.) 

Parade commentator: Sevrin A. Haram. 

“Star-Spangled Banner“: played by US. 
Army Band. 

"Ja, Vi Elsker Dette Landet": 
Junior Band. 

Singing led by Mr. Gunnar Sande. 

Invocation: Rev. Roald Kverndal, pastor, 
Trinity Lutheran Church. 

Hymn—the chapel choir of the Norwegian 
Evangelical Lutheran Free Church: “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God,"—Martin 
Luther; Greta Lafayette, director. 

Welcome and opening remarks: L. Kaare 
Johansen, general chairman, the Norwegian 
American 17th of May Committee of Greater 
New York, Inc. 
$ Master of ceremonies: Dr. Einar Bredland. 

h. D. 

Greeting: the Honorable Robert F. Wag- 
ner, mayor of the city of New York. 

The Norwegian Singing Society: Mr. Nor- 
man Myrvik, director. 

17. Mai Sang: Kristian Wendelborg. 

Nir Fjordene BlAner: Alfred Paulsen. 

Presentation of crown to “Miss Norway” 
of Greater New York, 1962: the Honorable 
Knut Thommessen, Consul General of Nor- 
way. 


Viking 
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Main speaker: the Honorable, Trygve Lie, 
First Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, 

Benediction: Rev. T. B. Tergesen, pastor, 
Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Free 
Church, 

Tue 17rH or May GREETING BY JOHN KAARE 

HAGEN, SUPREME PRESIDENT, Sons or NOR- 

War 


I deem it an honor and a great privilege to 
be able to send a greeting in behalf of Sons 
of Norway to the Norwegian American 17th 
of May Committee of Greater New York and 
its chairman L. Kaare Johansen. 

Today and during the week, Norway’s 
148th Constitution Day has and is being ob- 
served wherever Norwegians have settled out- 
side of Norway, and with almost a million 
Norwegians settling in this country over the 
last century, it’s only proper that the great- 
est observance of this Constitution Day in 
the United States should be celebrated here 
in Brooklyn today. Fram coast to coast, from 
Alaska to Florida, 17th of May is being cele- 
brated by American Norwegians, but no city 
or section of our continent has been abie to 
gather together any group nearly as large as 
you have been doing over the past 11 years. 

I am proud of the part Sons of Norway 
has played in these celebrations, but I feel 
also justly proud of all the other organiza- 
tions, churches and groups that make up 
this great gathering here today. Im also 
very grateful for the part “Nordisk Tidende" 
has contributed to commemorate this day. 
For any ethnic group to survive and keep 
alive some of their great national heritage 
they brought with them, it’s most important 
that they have one day to unite on, But 
rather we are more than fortunate in having 
two, first the 17th of May and then October 
9, Leif Ericson Day. 

As we celebrate here today Norway's 148th 
Constitution Day, let us also be mindful of 
this country’s 186th observance of its Inde- 
pendence Day on July 4. With the cold 
war going on, and freedom being threatened 
in many places of the world, let us hope 
and pray that the freedom we have in this 
great and glorious country will always be 
safeguarded and maintained. 


Wry Do We CELEBRATE THE 17TH OF Mar? 


1. Why do we celebrate the 17th of May? 

Just as the Irish-Americans celebrate their 
St. Patrick’s Day, and other immigrant 
groups celebrate the national holidays of 
the country of their origin so also do the 
Norwegian-Americans celebrate the 17th of 
May, the Constitution Day of Norway. From 
the earliest childhood in Norway, this day 
has been the most joyous, because it is also 
associated with spring and the coming of 
summer—after the long winter season of the 
North. 

2. What happened on the 17th of May— 
and when? 

On that day in 1814—the same year as 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” was first writ- 
ten in America—Norway's Constitution was 
signed at Eldsvoll, a few miles north of Os- 
lo, by representatives from all parts of Nor- 
way. 

3. What kind of constitution was it that 
was brought into being on May 17, 1814? 

It was a constitution for a free and demo- 
cratic kingdom. The Norwegian Constitu- 
tion was drafted by men who had studied the 
Constitutions of France and the United 
States. Magnus Falsen, whose role in draft- 
ing the Norwegian Constitution may be com- 

with Jefferson’s part in the drafting of 
the American Constitution, had in 1814 
written a biography of George Washington, 
and he had become an admirer of such 
American statesmen as Washington and Ben- 
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jamin Franklin so he named his son George 
Benjamin. 

4. What were the historical events that led 
to the 17th of May in 1814? 

The European situation was rather com- 
Plicated. During the Napoleonic wars the 
British blockade isolated Norway from Den- 
mark, Norway had been united with Den- 
mark since 1397, but had remained under the 
autocratic rule of the Danish King. 

By its union with Denmark, Norway be- 
came involved in the Napoleonic wars. Af- 
ter the bombardment of Copenhagen (by the 
British in 1801) Norway had been compelled 
by Danish policy to embrace the cause of 
Napoleon against both England and Sweden. 

Napoleon lost the war, and the political 
break between Norway and Denmark came at 
the Peace Conference at Kiel in Germany in 
1814. The Danish King was forced to give 
up the sovereign rights of Norway to King 
Charles XII of Sweden, but the Danish King 
retained for himself Iceland, Greenland and 
the Faraos, which had belonged to Norway. 
The separation of these territories from Nor- 
way after almost 900 years may be con- 
sidered a grave historical accident. 

According to the peace treaty of Kiel, 
where of course Norway had nothing to say, 
it was generally understood that Norway 
should be taken away from Denmark and 
given to Sweden as a compensation for 
Sweden's loss of Finland—to Russia. 

The Norwegians declared, however, that 
while the Danish King had been entitled to 
renounce every claim to the Norwegian 
throne for himself and his descendants, he 
had not been entitled to cede an unconquered 
country to an enemy king. 

5. What brought about Norway's union 
with Sweden? 

The Danish Crown Prince, Christian Fred- 
erik, who resided in Norway was persuaded 
to convoke a constitution assembly. This 
body met at Eidsvoll from April 10 to May 
18, 1814, and gave Norway one of the most 
free and democratic constitutions in the 
world. The great powers of that time sup- 
ported Sweden in her claim of sovereignty 
over Norway according to the peace of Kiel. 
War naturally broke out, but an armistice 
was signed after only 17 days. A special 
meeting of the Norwegian Parliament sanc- 
tioned a union with Sweden. Christian 
Frederik had to abdicate, but the free Con- 
stitution of Norway remained in force. 

i nae co long did the union with Sweden 
as 

A struggle for power between the king of 
the United Kingdoms (Sweden and Norway) 
and the Norwegian Parliament went on for 
several generations, during which Norway 
developed its economic power. The Nor- 
wegian merchant marine developed until it 
reached a leading position in the world trade, 
from 1870 and onwards, A dispute between 
Norway and Sweden over the, establishment 
of a separate Norwegian consular service led 
on June 8, 1905, to the dissolution of the 
union with Sweden by a Norwegian coalition 
government under Christian Michelsen. 

7. How did Norway get its own king? 

By plebicite, Prince Carl, of Denmark, was 
chosen Norway's king. With the motto “All 
for Norway“ he was formally elected by par- 
liament on November 18, 1905; he took the 
name Haakon VI. 0 

Not since the last king of the Royal Harald 
Haarfagre-line (King Haakon VI, 1340-1380) 
had Norway had its own king. When King 
Haakon VII took his oath on November 25, 
1905, in accordance with the Norwegian Con- 
stitution, Norway was again established as a 
free and independent kingdom. 

King Haakon VII dled September 21, 1957 
and was succeeded by his son Crown Prince 
Olay, who is now the reigning monarch of 
Norway—King Olav V. 
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One of Boston’s Leading Journalists 
Takes Note of Corruption Evidence in 
Massachusetts in Article Entitled “Po- 
litical Whirlwind Trails Bay State 
Scandals—Democrats Bear Brunt of 
Kickback, Payroll Fix Allegations” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as rank- 
ing minority member of the Special Sub- 
committee on the Federal-Aid Highway 
Program, also known as the Blatnik 
committee, and having been the subject 
of many political attacks because of my 

ce that wrongdoing, wherever it 
may exist, must be exposed—in Massa- 
chusetts, Florida, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, or elsewhere—I include in the 
Recorp the report of Charles L, Whipple, 
chief editorial writer of the Boston 
Globe, which I believe speaks for itself, 
entitled “Political Whirlwind Trails Bay 
State Scandal—Democrats Bear Brunt 
of Kickback, Payroll Fix Allegations”: 
Pourrica, WHIRLWIND Traits Bay STATE 
Scanpat—Dermocrats Bear Brunt or KICK- 
BACK, PAYROLL FIX ALLEGATIONS 
(By Charles L. Whipple) 

Boston.—Massachusetts 18 filled with both 
Pride and shame today. It is proud of its 
Native son, President Kennedy. And it is 
ashamed of its corruption. 

There is, of course, no connection between 
the two. For in the pattern of dirty poli- 
tics that is the chief campaign issue this 
Year, the President has not been involved or 
Sullied even slightly. Nor, for that matter, 
has Boston's Mayor John F, Collins. 

Yet a political whirlwind is sweeping across 
the State, a commonwealth no better or 
Worse than many others in the Union. The 
difference is probably that here, at long last, 
some of the facts of corruption are coming 
to the surface where they can be seen. 

For 2 years the pot has been bolling and 
getting up a head of steam. Many think the 
lid is about to blow off, as one scandal fol- 
lows another. 

Only last week, a grand jury was hearing 
evidence on the mysterious disappearance of 
some $750,000 in the Massachusetts Parking 
Authority's building of a $9.6 million garage 
under historic Boston Common, and in an- 
Other probe, Boston’s city auctioneer was 
found to have illegally bought for $5,500, 
through a straw at a public auction, land 
how worth $100,000. 

In other cases, more than a score of po- 
litical figures and their hangers-on have been 
convicted or are under indictment for alleged 
dipping into the public till. To some, it 
looks as if the tumbrils were rolling. 

The political implications from all this are 
manifest, Except for the p, which 
Tell to the Republicans at the start of the 
Current exposes 2 years ago, all statewide 
elective offices on Beacon Hill are held by 
the Democrats. 

Hence, though it is clear enough by now 
that Massachusetts’ corruption Is to some ex- 
tent bipartisan (an important key to how 
the system can work), the Democrats are 
bearing the brunt of its burden politically. 
There is a public impression that while Sen- 
ator Kennedy was building himself up for 
the Presidency and, as Theodore H. White 
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remarked in “The Making of the President,” 
drawing off some of the best of Massachu- 
setts’ Democrats, the State party was 
leaderless and becoming more and more oor- 


How, then, did the system work? The 
answer can only be gleaned by putting to- 
gether the bits and pieces that emerge from 
the evidence produced so far in the State's 
many court cases, investigations and hear- 
ings, 

Tienbacks from contractors to public offi- 
cials were apparently a prime lubricant in 
the works, One Bay State court case showed 
the going rate was 10 percent of the contract 
price. That was in the field of engineering 
contracts, The far more lucrative field of 
general contracts for road construction has 
never been fully investigated here, except as 
an Incidental outgrowth of a congressional 
probe by the Blatnik committee into high- 
way landtaking. 

In this exception, a construction firm was 
indicted for alleged larceny of $273,000 in 
failing to remove peat as specified in a $6.5 
million contract. Two employees of the 
State department of public works were also 
indicted. 

The landtaking probe, though limited to 
two areas, uncovered case after case in which 
lawyers and department of public works 
officials allegedly connived with landowners, 
whose property was being seized by eminent 
domain, to increase the valuations by mil- 
lions of dollars, of which the Federal Gov- 
ernment was to pay nine-tenths, 

The fixers even allegedly found a way to 
get around a supposedly fool- proof system 
setup to avoid just such shenanigans—a 
real estate board of review. Five reputable 
members of it, leaders in the real estate 
business, had to admit that they had been 
guhed and hoodwinked into approving 
figures on property they had never seen. 

And then, in the larger domain of public 
contracts, there were the handy tools of 
finders’ fees and insurance commissions. 
Both are perfectly legal, and sometimes hard 
to explain or ascertain. A grand jury is now 
trying to find out where a finder fee of 
$145,000 went for supposedly finding the 
contract for construction of the Boston 
Common Garage by a quasi-public State 
authority. 

Insurance commissions on large public 
contracts—say, on performance bonds which 
are required by law—can amount to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, Sharing them 
among friends is an ancient practice. 

There Is also sworn evidence that part of 
the huge performance bond commissions in 
the building of the Massachusetts Turnpike 
found its way to members of the State legis- 
lature, which had voted for the road. But 
no one in position to do so has been in- 
terested in finding out who they were. 

And there is other evidence that, along 
with the outright bribes, the finder's fees 
and the insurance commissions, there is pay- 
roll padding and fraudulent records. This 
has been partly a device to pay taxes on 
money that has gone for bribes, but very 
largely it has been used to take care of 
politicians. 

Once contractors fall in with the scheme, 
they are placed on the payroll but do no 
work. Some even have their checks mailed 
to them. Still other money has gone to a 
phony public relations outfit. 

But if such abuses occur in the domain of 
public construction contracts, how does a 
corrupt system work in other fields? In pri- 
vate business, for example? The answer in 
too many Cases seems to be all the way down 
the line. - 

Pending cases involve charges that $1,500 
bribes were necessary to get a plumbing li- 
cense, and that building inspectors’ payoffs 
in one city alone run into the millions: 

Often the trall seemed to lead to public 
officeholders frozen into lifetime jobs by a 
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legislature that etill refuses to repeal a World 
War II emergency law allowing circumven- 
tion of civil service. Meanwhile, the State's 
finances go from bad to worse, with a pend- 
ing budget for next year estimated to be 
some $40 million out of balance. 

The moral tone for what was to follow 
seemed to have been set more than a decade 
ago when Massachusetts’ Federal collector of 
internal revenue was himself convicted of 
evasion. Those were the years when Bernard 
Goldfine, too, was filing no State or Federal 
tax returns, 

They were also the years when the textile 
millionaire won a wager over how much in- 
fluence he had by calling together a confer- 
ence of New England's Governors that all 
but one attended. Only later was Goldfine 
to get into trouble over his gifts to White 
House Chief of Staff Sherman Adams, and 
even then, at one stage in the proceedings in 
1959 and before Goldfine's tax case was prose-. 
cuted, only Federal Judge Charles E. Wy- 
zanski, Jr., prevented his then colleagues 
from naming one of Goldfine’s lawyers as in- 
terim U.S. attorney in Boston. 

If it took time for Goldfine’s tax case to 
come to court, the same was true of the case 
that finally lifted the lid on corruption in 
Massachusetts. It involved bribery and 
Thomas Worcester, an engineering contrac- 
tor who had paid $275,000, or 10 percent of 
the amount of his highway contracts, to a 
bagman and then tax-deducted the pay- 
ments as expenses. 

It took 5 long years, in a case loaded with 
politics, before Worcester was indicted for 
tax eyasion, and not until 3 years and 5 
months later, when one Federal judge retired 
and the case was assigned to Judge Wyzan- 
ski, did he come to trial. 

The trial itself, in 1960, lifted few eye- 
brows, but when Worcester was convicted 
and the judge offered probation if he told 
all before a grand jury, the resulting proceed- 
ings in a search for the truth, though not a 
trial of any individual, made headlines across 
the State. 

The evidence showed political payoffs on 
a grand scale. Involved in the case was 
William F. Callahan, probably the State's 
most influential public official, a former State 
public works commissiener and now chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Turnpike Author- 
ity. Judge Wyzanski found that Worcester 
was telling the truth, and that Callahan's 
denial of an alleged payoff was “unconvinc- 
ing.“ 

But the Worcester decision did not end 
there. The doughty judge went on to 
“sound a clarion. It is worth something to 
prove that the trumpet can be blown.” And 
since he blew it, the walls have been falling 
around Jericho. 

For what the judge did was to point to a 
statewide “network of corruption.” He 
asked why Worcester alone had been singled 
out for prosecution, and whether he alone 
paid bribes. He asked if Federal tax agents 
had checked all other engineers and contrac- 
tors. 

Viewed now in retrospect; the Worcester 
decision in January 1961, set off a chain reac- 
tion. Actually, however, the exposure of 
Massachusetts corruption had begun the pre- 
ceding fall with two legislative probes of the 
Stata public works department and the 
Metropolitan District Commission by Senate 
committees dominated by the Democrats. 

The department of public works probe, like 
a similar one 2 years earlier run by a Demo- 
cratic-Republican coalition, was a white- 
wash, tut-tutting mildly when it found ex- 
cessive payments to favored engineering 
firms and contractors and even payments for 
work not done. 

But the Metropolitan District Commission 
probe was another matter. It led, in 1961 
and after the Worcester case, to the convic- 
tion of nine persons, including the Metro- 
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politan District Commission chairman (a for- 
mer Republican) and a State legislator. 

Both probes had followed searing public 
reports by the State auditor, and they infiu- 
enced greatly the 1960 election. The next 
highest plurality to that of the President 
was given to the State auditor, and the voters 
elected a Republican Governor, John A. 
Volpe. 

Soon Boston's Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
widely respected by all faiths, was speaking 
out against those “who poison politics with 
dishonesty and corruption. When we 
hear murmurs of graft and bribery, of ‘pay- 
offs' and ‘grabs,’ we know that these charges 
are not the products of the imaginations 
of fanciful people; they take their source in 
a sordid reality which a decent society can- 
not afford to tolerate.” 

The Protestant Council of Churches joined 
in, too. And the Boston press, until recently 
inhibited by the dearth of privileged court 
cases on the subject, was now taking up the 
cudgels. 

What followed was a swiftly cascading 
series of events that have made corruption 
Massachusetts’ prime issue. At first verbally 
abused, even in his own party, a Republican 
State representative named Francis W. Perry 
kept hammering away at alleged sweetheart 
deals in the department of public works’ wa- 
terways division until its director was in- 
dicted. 

Boston's fire alarm superintendent was 
ousted for having a financial interest in the 
firm that repaired the alarm system. An 
antigambling crusader named Dwight 
Strong took his evidence to police chiefs in 
vain, then went with it to a TV network. 

The result was a televised film, “Biography 
of a Bookie Joint,” that showed uniformed 
members of the Boston police force entering 
and leaving a gambling headquarters that 
fronted as a key shop. The ensuing furore 
saw Governor Volpe demand and finally get 
the resignation of the Boston police com- 
missioner. 

The film exploded like a bombshell in the 
legislature. Because a Republican member, 
Harrison Chadwick, had suggested in the film 
a possible link between organized gambling 
and a few legislators, he was hauled up on 
charges before a committee from which a 
convicted member had absented himself. 

With abusive language, Chadwick was pub- 
licly censured, but this has boomeranged. 
Soon the speaker of the house and the 
senate president were announcing the dis- 
covery of bookies among the capitol police 
and elevator operators and even of a self - pro- 
claimed “amateur horse handicapper“ work- 
ing in the documents room right under the 
golden dome of Bulfinch's state house. 

The public sat back and roared with 
laughter. 

But it wasn’t laughing this year when the 
Blatnik committee revealed millions of dol- 
lars involved in allegedly fraudulent land- 
taking deals, or when U.S. Attorney W. 
Arthur Garrity, a Democrat continuing his 
Republican predecessor's work, obtained in- 
dictments of 3 firms and 18 persons, in- 
cluding a judge and a lawyer connected with 
former Governor Furcolo’s office; or when 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads con- 
tinued to withhold millions from its share of 
the State's highway program for fear they 
would go down the same drain. 

Then, lately, speaking of drains, scandal 
has popped up in connection with the 
under-the-common garage. It has led, 
among other things, to demands for opening 
the books of all State authorities, instead of 
merely the port and transit authorities, to 
the State auditor. 

The Massachusetts bar and courts, too, 
have been moving for a cleanup. Until last 
fall, according to some, it wasn't even safe 
to die without a will in parts of Massachu- 
Setts, lest probate court favorites, named as 
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trustees or guardians ad litem, gobble up a 
chunk of what estate there was in large fees. 

This has ended, for the State Supreme 
Court ordered that each probate court keep 
a public index of all such appointments and 
the fees paid, If there is a vulnerable point 
left in the State’s court system, it is the 
existence of about 100 so-called special 
justices, most of them politically appointed 
and able to practice civil law with the title 
of judge. 

Much has been said about corruption in 
Massachusetts, but it is not a one-sided pic- 
ture. The vast majority of public servants— 
and elected officials, no doubt—are honest, 
conscientious persons. Moreover, the public 
is encouraged that through more and more 
legal cases, something is being done at last 
about corruption. 

Even the police scandal, for example, re- 
sulted in progress, when the commissioner 
was ousted and the legislature passed and 
the Governor signed a bill restoring to the 
mayor of Boston after 76 years the control 
of the city’s own police department. 

Furthermore, a State beleaguered by the 
corruption issue has brought forth in both 
political parties a large number of candidates 
this year who can be called classy and at- 
tractive. 

They include the President’s brother, Ted 
Kennedy, and Speaker Joux W. McCor- 
Mack's nephew, Attorney General Edward 
McCormack, both contesting for the Demo- 


cratic nomination for the U.S. Senate; 


George Lodge and Representative LAURENCE 
Curtis in the Republican Senate race. 

They include Former U.S. Attorney and 
Under Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Elliott L. Richardson, who prose- 
cuted Worcester and Goldfine; Edwin W. 
Brooke, chairman of the Boston Finance 
Commision who has done a bangup job un- 
covering scandals in Boston. Both are in a 
hot fight for the Republican nomination for 
attorney general. 

How much, then, will the corruption issue 
hurt the Democrats this year? Some observ- 
ers think they will be lucky to elect a single 
statewide nominee. Much may depend on 
what comes out of the preprimary conven- 
tions in both candidates and platforms. 

But it is in the State legislature that the 
full effect of the corruption issue may be felt 
next fall. Recent special elections have 
shown the Republican tide running. The 
latest was in Lowell, a district normally 
3-to-1 Democratic. Many a Democratic leg- 
islator may have saved his political skin 
through recorded votes against the party 
leadership. But continued Democratic con- 
trol on Beacon Hill is by no means assured 
after next fall. 

As the President told them, the eyes of 
the people have been upon them. 


Disarmament and Strategic Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
recently the Chief of the Air Force, Gen- 
eral LeMay, restated his position that 
a mixed strategic force must. be con- 
tinued to insure a real deterrent, and in- 
cluded in that statement a strong plea 
for the carrying through of the B-70 
program. Actually, our deterrent force 
consists of the men of the Strategic Air 
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Command, the men comprising the 
highly trained and perfectly coordinated 
crews, crews that our enemy cannot 
match now, nor will they be able to 
match in the future. But what good 
are crews without machines? 

Mr. President, one of the proposals of 
the first stage of the President’s dan- 
gerous disarmament proposal made at 
Geneva is to reduce the number of ve- 
hicles capable of carrying nuclear weap- 
ons. I charge that this is being done 
today by the refusal of the Secretary of 
Defense to authorize the construction 
of more bombers; and when we realize 
that at the end of 3 years, which is the 
length of time suggested for the comple- 
tion of the first stage of the disarmament 
proposal, our B-47’s will be for all pur- 
poses out of the inventory, our B-52 
fleet will be drastically reduced, and no 
new bombers will be coming off the line, 
the United States, acting unilaterally, 
will have removed the deterrent the 
Western Powers have enjoyed. 

One of America’s outstanding colum- 
nists, Mr. George Todt, writing in the 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner on May 
28, has observed in his usual, succinct 
way this problem. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Now Is THE TIME 
(By George Todt) 
For it's Tommy this and Tommy that, and 
“Chuck im out, the brute.” 
But it’s “Savior of ‘is country,” when the 
guns begin to shoot. 
KINO Tommy“ 

A grateful nation has just celebrated 
Armed Forces Day—but we ought to reserve 
a little corner in our hearts for the gallant, 
hard-working men and women of our mili- 
tary services each day throughout the year. 

Let's be realistic. On the strict basis of 
their strength, efficiency, and loyalty depend 
our chances for world peace in our time. 

American airmen, sailors, soldiers and ma- 
rines have comprised enough raw power since 
the end of World War II to have conquered 
the earth if it had been our national policy 
to do so. But it was not, as all can under- 
stand today. 

The motto of America's great Strategic 
Air Command is this one; “Peace is our pro- 
fession.” 

In a world rife with lunatic dictators and 
totalitarian bullies, it behooves us to use 
only commonsense and caution. 

I believe we could sum it up in the old 
adage which warns us to place our faith 
in God—and keep our powder dry. 

SAC, the real keeper of our peace—not 
other “global organizations” let it be truly 
said—needs the North America B-70 bomber 
as quickly as possible and has definitely indi- 
cated so. 

Note that I wrote “B-70,” not the RS-70, 
here. 

Actually, the RS-70 concept—that of turn- 
ing the projected mighly bomber into a 
reconaissance job for use after a first strike 
against us by the Reds in world war III— 
represents a forced compromise which is 
unwise. 

The truth is simply that there have been 
some well-intentioned but incredible think- 
ers in the past two administrations. They 
have been busily engaged in selling a pet 
notion—in areas where it counts—that makes 
no sense to me. 
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In essence, it is the weird concept that we 
can reduce tensions with the Communist 
warlords by getting rid of our superior “first 
strike’ weapons, The Reds will feel easier 
about it, we are told. ; 

I can think of only one word for this: 
“Help,” 

But the facts of the case are that two 
administrations in Washington have re- 
fused to spend money Congress appropriated 
for the B-70. 

Let's insist that SAC—which has 90 per- 
cent of the free world’s blast power—gets 
what it needs to continue to keep peace for 
us. 


Merger: A Growing Threat to Railroad 
Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following letter from Don- 
ald S. Beattie, executive secretary of 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D.C., together with a most interesting 
article from Textile Labor, official pub- 
lication of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, AFL-CIO: 

RAILWAY Lanon 
EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1962. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am sending you 
the enclosed reprint of an article from Tex- 
tile Labor in the belief that you will find 
it helpful in evaluating the pending legis- 
lation which would impose a temporary 
moratorium on railroad mergers in order to 
Provide Congress time to work out adequate 
Protections for the public interest. 

We urge you to support S. 3097, on which 
hearings have now been scheduled by the 
Senate Antimonopoly Subcommittee. We 
believe that the enactment of this measure 
at this session is essential to prevent ir- 
reparable damage being done to our great 
national railroad system. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD 8, BEATTIE, 
Executive Secretary. 
Mercer: A GrowINc THREAT TO RAILROAD 
Joss 

Joe Textile Worker has bought a train 
ticket for a trip from Philadelphia to New 
York. While he’s waiting for his train (they 
don't run as often as they used to, he re- 
calls), he thinks about how much the fare 
has increased since his last visit. 

When the train arrives, however, it still 
looks the same: dingy coaches, dirty win- 
dows, grimy window sills. 

Then he opens his newspaper and reads 
that the New York Central Railroad wants 
to merge with the Pennsylvania. Huge de- 
ficits over the years, the story says, make 
Merger the only solution for efficient and 
Profitable management, according to the 
Tallroads. 


Taking another look at his surroundings, 
Joe is inclined to agree. They must be los- 
ing money, he thinks, since they raise the 

and still can't afford to wash the win- 
dows more often. Maybe they had better 
merge. 

A look at the record says maybe they 
better not. Will a merger improve the sery- 
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ice and put fares at a reasonable level? 
Chances are, no. Mergers invariably tend to 
bring about fewer jobs and a reduction and 
elimination of service. 

There are some 80 merger proposals now 
pending, Rail labor has estimated that if 
these are tted, “it will ultimately re- 
sult in the elimination of 200,000 jobs, or 
roughly 25 percent of the present railway 
workforce.” 

Some railroads are in genuine financial 
difficulty and, with or without a merger, 
when the ax falls it usually strikes both the 
passenger and the railway worker in the 
neck, Many railroads, however, see merger 
only as the chance for a fatter purse at the 
expense of hundreds of jobs and a curtail- 
ment of service. 

This is borne out by the findings of Leon 
H. Keyserling, an economist and president 
of the Conference on Economic Progress, who 
was commissioned by the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association to conduct an independ- 
ent study of the merger problem. 

Pointing out that the properly growing 
national economy needs more, not less, trans- 
portation, Keyserling asks for a temporary 
halt to railroad mergers. This would pro- 
vide time to “substitute thought for fears, 
analysis for propaganda” and a rational Jong- 
Tange approach instead of “a dangerous 
series of disconnected emergency actions.” 

What he advocates is the establishment of 
a National tion Commission, 
which would help formulate a national pros- 
perity budget for the railroads. This budget 
would embody long-range goals (probably for 
10 years) with respect to railroad plant and 
services, employment and railroad income. 

Keyserling’s findings, which have been ap- 
plauded by the AFL-CIO, aren't going to find 
a welcome home in the parlor cars of railroad 
owners. The rail barons instead embrace a 
575-page report issued by a Presidential 
Railroad Commission, which was named in 
the dying days of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

Ignoring the problem of rail labor as a 
whole, the Commission report aimed its 
criticism at the railway brotherhood unions, 
resulting in what the chiefs of these unions 
called an assault upon 80,000 of 200,000 oper- 
ating jobs. 

With hardly a word about mergers and 
work rules (which came as a shock and 
disappointment to union leaders), the Com- 
mission proposed a new wage structure 
which, labor maintained, “wanders into a 
new wilderness” and would bring about wage 
cuts while bypassing collective bargaining in 
favor of compulsory arbitration. 

The Commission advocated eliminating 
the present pay systems (and instituting 
pay slashes), combining jobs (which would 
reduce the work force), dropping all firemen 
with less than 10 years’ seniority (with a 
view to abolishing the position eventually), 
shutting down intermediate terminals at will 
(thus creating more railway ghost towns) 
and merging the two engine service brother- 
hoods. 

In short, it's a proposal for a merger of 
human beings and their jobs along the same 
lines as a merger of companies. The union 
members of the Eisenhower Commission dis- 
sented unanimously because the report 
treated rail workers and their families like 
so much rolling stock. 

The recommendations of the Commission 
are not binding on either side, so railway 
labor's battle along this front has not yet 
reached the shooting stage. Collective bar- 
gaining is still the contractual tool of both 
sides and labor has intimated that if pressed 
to adopt the Commission's findings it is 
expected to lead to strike action. 

Corporate mergers, however, are a differ- 
ent story. They have plagued the industry 
since 1940, when the railways obtained pas- 
sage of a Transportation Act that made 
mergers easy. 
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The law was passed on the grounds that 
there was “excess capacity of railroads.” 
This was forgotten during World War II, 
when the problem was not too many but 
rather not enough roads. When the econ- 
omy began to lag after the Korean War, the 
Transportation Act of 1940 was used to push 
mergers intended to bring quick financial 
killings to their promoters. 

The Erle Railroad, for example, was merged 
into the Erie-Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western. This in turn was merged into the 
Erle-Lackawanna, Lackawanna and Wyoming 
Valley. 

Rail management turns to mergers for fi- 
nancial reasons, rather than the public in- 
terest, but studies show that the industry 
5 the sick giant that it pretends 
to be. 

It is true, Keyserling points out, that rall- 
roads have been losing some money over the 
years. “However, this downward trend in 
railroad income has been closely connected 
with contraction of railroad plant and sery- 
ices, and with a sorely deficient volume of 
our economy .“ 

The railroads report a return of only 2.6 
percent on investment, but this figure claims 
profits as a percentage of a value inflated by 
watered stock and past indebtedness. To 
allow this figure to stand amounts to mak- 
ing the railway worker pay for the ineptness 
of rail management. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Government body that regulates transporta- 
tion, does not follow this method, however. 
Its measurement is based on the value of 
stock outstanding, 

In 1949, the rails had a net return of in- 
come to stock of 5.83 percent. This rose to 
11.08 percent in 1955. While it has since 
dropped, it was 8.13 percent in 1959, when the 
industry netted §607,924,000. 

Much of this comes from the freight busi- 
ness. The railways have long sought to get 
out of the unprofitable passenger business 
and concentrate Instead upon the lucrative 
freight traffic. But the public knows rail- 
ways only through the passenger area, which 
is generally neglected. Here, the passenger 
finds haphazard schedules, dirty facilities, 
and rundown equipment. So he accepts the 
railroads’ explanation that they are broke. 

The railroads’ financial plight won't be 
solved by the current merger movement, 
Keyserling asserts. “The trend in general 
is characterized by proposals to merge the 
strong with the strong, or in any event to 
overlook the really weak.” 

The proponents of merger are not out to 
help the comparatively few lines which are 
in real and even critical financial difficulties. 
Instead, the movement “is directed 
largely by the desire of the strong lines to 
achieve through combine what they call fur- 
ther ‘efficiencies’ In plant and services, re- 
gardless of whether these ‘efficiencies' are 
compatible with the national interest,” 

Keyserling says further: 

“In short, railroad merger proposals are now 
being rationalized largely by exaggerated 
portrayals of the financial plight of the rails, 
accompanied by erroneous assumptions that 
more contraction of plant and services would 
remedy the financial difficulties—whatever 
these may be. This error is aggravated when 
the lines which are in the most serious finan- 
cial condition have slight opportunity to 
merge with lines whose financial power and 
resilience remain at least reasonably satis- 
factory.” 

Although a cutback in jobs is one of the 
most immediate effects of merger, serious 
harm to a region's economic health can also 
result. 

This was polnted out to the ICC by the 
Justice Department in its plea to veto a 
proposed merger of two financially sound 
railroads, the Seaboard Air Line and the 
Atlantic Coast Line. 
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In addition to a loss of more than 4,200 
jobs, the merger would mean inevitable re- 
duction in rail service to four cities: Tampa, 
Fla., and Savannah, Rome and Americus, 
Ga. Several smaller communities, including 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., the missile launching 
site, are also expected to be injured. 

Three smaller railroads are expected to be 
hurt by the curtailment of business and one 
of them, the Georgia and Florida, now in 
receivership, might have to abandon opera- 
tions altogether. 

Several companies along the coast have 
testified that they will be hurt by the merger. 

All of this is expected to result from a 
merger of two healthy railroads that have 
been showing a net income of from $10 mil- 
lion to $21 million since 1950, and that have 
been paying regular dividends to stockhold- 
ers. It’s obvious that the only result of this 
merger would be the strengthening of one 
railroad line at the expense of thousands of 
jobs, communities and perhaps national de- 
tense. 

It is difficult to assess the total damage to 
the national economy wrought by railroad 
mergers over the years. Rail labor, however, 
points out that mergers and other factors— 
automation, mechanization, the diesel, longer 
trains and poor management policies—have 
combined to cut jobs on class I roads from 
1,276,000 in 1950 to 780,000 in 1961. 

Keyserling’s report has backed up a stand 
that rail labor has taken for years: reform 
in the ICC is needed to permit more economic 
competition of the rails with other trans- 
portation. Although it is agreed that there 
may be instances where mergers are econo- 
mically sound and in the nation’s interest, 
our economy's growth and potential needs 
more transportation, not less. 

And the merger movement, with its trend 
toward rail monopoly, goes counter to this 
need, bringing great harm to the transporta- 
tion system, the communities it serves and 
the workers that serve it. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I received a 
resolution from the National Association 
of Post Office Mail Handlers and Watch- 
men and Group Leaders, local No. 4, 
Philadelphia, calling upon the 87th Con- 
gress to enact the King-Anderson bill 
providing medical care for the aged 
under social security. 

I have included the copy of the reso- 
lution in my remarks for the benefit 
of the Members: 

RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 87TH CON- 
Gress To Enact S. 909 AND HR. 4222 

Whereas one of the most serious domestic 
issues of our time is the health of more 
than 17,500,000 Americans over 65 years of 
age, a great majority of whom are financially 
unable to personally meet the rising costs of 
medical care in their advancing years; and 

>- Whereas we all share the responsibility 
to our parents, recognizing the fact that 
the cost of medical care has spiralled tre- 
mendously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 
1946 to $32.33 in 1960; and 

Whereas 90 percent of our people over 
the age of 65, according to the most author- 
itative surveys, are constantly faced with 
the prospect of entering hospitals with little 
or no money; and 
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Whereas most people over 65 have hardly 
enough money to support themselves—their 
average income is $1,300 a year; and È 

Whereas few of us can afford the increas- 
ing cost of raising and educating our chil- 
dren properly and, at the same time, carry the 
full burden of costly medical care for our 
parents; and 

Whereas under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would have us contribute 2 
or 3 cents a day to build health insurance 
protection upon our retirement at 65; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator CLINTON B. ANDER- 
SON and Representative CECIL Kine and co- 
sponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both Houses, H.R. 4222 and S. 909. This bill 
would help to alleviate the hardship and 
suffering of many of our senior citizens by 
providing hospitalization for approximately 
14½ million now receiving social security: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by National Association of Post 
Office Mail Handlers and Watchmen and 
Group Leaders, Local No. 4, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Leon L. Wilson, President, That we call upon 
the Congress of the United States to give 
prompt and favorable consideration to this 
bill without delay, so this serious threat to 
the economic and moral strength of our Na- 
tion will be swiftly met and that the condi- 
tions above described can be corrected. 


Their Own Worst Enemy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article from the 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader will, I am sure, 
be of interest to many Members. It is 
an extremely thoughtful analysis of how 
the radical right and certain elements of 
big business are actually harming the 
causes they seek to advance: 

How INEPT LEADERS Assist THEIR ENEMIES 
(By F. C. Christopherson) 

Often, it seems, injudicious leaders by 
their own acts harm the causes they are 
seeking to promote. 

Consider, for example, the case of the late 
Senator McCarthy. He was a vigorous and 
militant ſoe of Communist encroachment in 
this country. He launched a campaign that 
was essential and highly desirable. His good 
purpose was not to be questioned. 

But, as he proceeded, he flayed and flailed 
in all directions. In his zeal he became reck- 
less, hurling some accusations he couldn't 
sustain. 

This provided an opening for shrewd Com- 
munist operators. They moved in quickly 
and soon much, almost all, that McCarthy 
had said was being publicly discredited. 

Out of this development came a frame 
of thought that cast a mantle of disapproval 
on many other efforts to ferret out Commu- 
nist activities. It reached the point where 
there was a reluctance to move into this field 
because of a fear that the charge of “witch 
hunt” would be raised. 

In consequence, the net result of what 
McCarthy did was harmful to the cause he 
had in mind. 


CASE OF THE BIRCHERS 

A more recent example is that of Bob 
Welch and his John Birch Society. 

Welch and his associates honestly believe 
that our Government has gone much too far 
to the left and that many Communists and 
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laces. 
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So with vim and vigor they have moved 
into action, eager to do what they can to 
protect the Nation from what they believe 18 
a destructive evil, 

The good purpose of the Birchers is not to 
be questioned. But their activities provide 
another illustration of how injudicious lead- 
ers can hurt more than help the cause they 
endorse. 

The Birchers are so extreme, in truth, that 
the Communist Party could well afford to 
finance their activities. 


TAX GROUP DOES LIKEWISE 


A third example is that of the South 
Dakota Taxpayers’ Association organized a 
few years ago. 

This group is composed of excellent citi- 
zens who are to do what they believe 
is good for their State and their Nation. 
Many of their worries about public trends 
have a substantial justification and their 
objective is commendable. 

But in their official actions they have 
taken an unreasonably extreme position. 
They have sought, for example, to repeal 
the Federal income tax amendment and 
presented a resolution to the South Dakota 
Legislature in 1961 with that objective in 
mind. One house of the legislature care- 
lessly approved the resolution. And the 
other might have acted similarly if it hadn't 
been for a quick demonstration of the 
meaning of the act—a realization that the 
adoption of the amendment meant the end 
of countless activities that are an estab- 
lished part of our national life. 

If the legislature had adopted the res- 
olution, the net result could have been a 
public reaction resulting in the election of 
many persons far to the left of those already 
in office. 

Thus it is that the South Dakota Tax- 
payers’ Association may well be classified 
as another organization so extreme that it 
harms its own objectives. 


AND UNITED STATES STEEL 


The steel episode is another instance of 
a leadership so stupid that it hurt itself. 

The United States Steel Corp. in 10 min- 
utes, as I said in a speech to the Sioux 
Falls Rotary Club last week, did more to 
harm big business than all of the left- 
wingers have done in 10 years. 

President Kennedy came out of this fracas 
smelling like a rose because big steel was 
so inept. 

John S. Knight, distinguished and solid- 
thinking editor of the Detroit Free Press, 
described United States Steel's action as “a 
tragic mistake.” 

Even among businessmen, said Time maga- 
zine, there was an overwhelming sense that 
the big company had been “fantastically 
stupid.” 

WHAT THE PURPOSE WAS 


The steel story may be briefly told. 
President Kennedy in February urged the 
steel unions and the management to start 
negotiations early so that a settlement could 
be reached without a strike and stressed the 
high desirability of a noninflationary“ 
wage agreement. 

With those objectives in mind, several con- 
ferences were held. At first progress was 
slow but on April 6 an agreement was 
reached, Labor accepted a modest increase 
and the settlement was widely heralded as 
one that was noninflationary. 

This was the mood and the atmosphere 
of the conciliatory talks—so pronounced that 
both labor and management obviously were 
aware of the circumstances, 

When the contracts were signed, the U.S. 
News & World Report said this means that 
the inflation spiral has been halted and 
there would be no Increase in steel prices. 
Some steel leaders, other than United States 
Steel, actually told stockholders no price in- 
crease was in prospect. 
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Then on April 10—just 4 days after the 
Wage agreement—United States Steel an- 
nounced a price increase. 

REASON FOR KENNEDY'S IRE 

A big company such as United States Steel 
doesn't make a price determination on the 
spur of the moment. Obviously Chairman 
Blough of the company knew about the pro- 
spective price increase when the contracts 
were being signed. Just as obviously he 
must have realized that President Kennedy 
and the labor leaders had assumed there 
would be no price increase. 

It is clear, therefore, that Blough didn’t 
put all of his cards on the table in what was 
regarded as a series of frank conferences. 
He kept one card up his sleeve and revealed 
it only after the contract was signed. 

President Kennedy clearly believes he was 
doublecrossed by Blough and he has abun- 
dant reason for that belief. 

NOTHING GAINED—MUCH LOST 

Now the price hike has been rescinded be- 
cause not all steel companies would go 
along with it. And Big Steel is just where 
it was before—except for a sharp loss in pub- 
lic respect. 

Blough’s underhanded tactics produced 
nothing but ill will for his company and, 
unhappily, to some extent for big business 
asa whole, He gave leftwingers an opening 
and an excuse—even though generally un- 
warranted—to charge again that big business 
isn't to be trusted and that it should be 
regulated and controlled more vigorously. 

So it is that Blough by his own stupidity 
has complicated the problems of his com- 
Pany and those of big business generally. 
In substance, he aided his foes. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, on May 23, 
_I received a copy of the recent report of 
the Committee on Christian Social 
Action, Minnesota Conference, Evangeli- 
cal United Brethren Church. Included 
in the resolutions adopted by the com- 
mittee is one dealing with medical care 
for the aged. Since the views expressed 
are those of a church group specifically 
concerned with social action, I feel that 
it is of great value to share the contents 
of this resolution with our colleagues: 
MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 
Whereas those who qualify for old-age 
assistance in Minnesota have all of their 
medical needs provided for by the welfare 
department; and 
Whereas anyone who has an extensive ill- 
ness requiring prolonged hospitalization 
and/or extensive and expensive medical 
treatments beyond their means to pay, can 
upon application and verification of need 
Teceive assistance through the county wel- 
fare office; and 

Whereas last year Congress passed the 
Kerr-Mills medical aid for the aged law in 
which the Federal Government will grant 
funds to the States on a basis of per capita 
income for the assistance each State would 
elect to provide for the aged. (Each State 
in cooperation with the local community 
decides who is eligible for help and the 
amount of help needed. This program 
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operates with a minimum of delay, redtape, 
and wasted money); and 

Whereas we recognize there is need for 
medical care for the aged due to reduced 
payments of hospitalization for those over 
65, rising costs of living, reduction of assets 
due to inflation, lengthening of the span 
of life, and the increase in the number of 
senior citizens: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we go on record as favoring 
some form of medical care for those 65 and 
over who do not have the resources to pro- 
vide such care for themselves; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we encourage our State 
legislature to pass legislation so that those 
who have need are qualified to receive med- 
ical assistance before they have exhausted 
all of their resources; and be it further 

Resolved, That we encourage our citizens 
to make provisions for their present and 
future medical needs by joining a private 
or group health program after making a care- 
ful examination of such programs; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That our secretary shall send 
copies of this resolution to both our State 
legislators and Congressmen. 


A Message on the State of the City of 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on May 17, 
1962, the distinguished mayor of the city 
of Philadelphia, the Honorable James H. 
J. Tate, delivered his state of the city 
message before the Philadelphia City 
Council. Mayor Tate reviewed the 
many beneficial accomplishments of the 
city under the guidance of his prede- 
cessor, the Honorable Richardson Dil- 
worth, and predicted continued effort 
to advance the interests of our citizens 
and the progress of our great city. 

This interesting message has been in- 
cluded in my remarks for the benefit 
of the Members: 

A MESSAGE ON THE STATE OF THE CITY TO THE 

PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF 

THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


(By James H. J. Tate, mayor of Philadelphia) 


For the first time, it is my duty and my 
pleasure to report to the council of the city 
and to its citizens on the state of their city— 
my duty as mayor, my pleasure for the tid- 
ings I bear. 

We have come through a turbulent year. 
It was a year where widespread accomplish- 
ment of many was dimmed by the glare of 
notoriety created by the indiscretion of a 
few. But the decent, wholesome structure 
of municipal government that we have been 
building in our city over the past 10 years 
has the strength to fight off this virus, and 
I believe we will emerge from the situation 
stronger than ever. Although such indis- 
cretions are bound to occur in any great en- 
terprise, and we should expect them from 
time to time, we should not regard them 
lightly, but make them serve as warnings 
to be ever vigilant in our sworn duty to 
uphold the public interest and root out of 
our ranks anyone violating a position of 
trust. 

During the past 10 years, I sat in this 
chamber helping to enact the program that 
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has brought our city to its position of leader- 
ship which is aknowledged throughout the 
Nation. Today, through the fortune of po- 
litical fate, I now stand before you as mayor, 
pledged to continue the strong executive 
leadership of my predecessors with the sup- 
port and cooperation of this honorable body. 

When former Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
appeared before this council 3 months ago, 
prior to his resignation to seek the gover- 
norship, he brought with him, not a swan 
song of an era, but a fanfare, heralding a 
glowing future of Philadelphia, a future 
based on programs which we—all of us— 
helped to create, 

What were some of these programs? And 
where do we stand today? 

The programs filtered into every facet of 
life in our great city—meeting the exigencies 
of the moment, planning for demands of 
the future. We have set a swift, but sure- 
footed pace toward our goals. 

Some of these goals are at hand—such 
as the broadened tax base resulting from 
our renewal and redevelopment efforts. Oth- 
ers remain in sight, but are still a distance 
away, like our goals in public safety, park- 
ing, and transportation. 

These goals, these programs, are men- 
tioned not to claim credit, nor to apologize, 
but they are signposts of our progress, show- 
ing that we are on the right course. 

Our course in industrial development, for 
example, brought dividends last year in cre- 
ating new jobs for our citizens and saving 
jobs that were threatened. There were 138 
industrial development projects in the city 
last year involving more than 5,400 jobs 
which could have been lost. And this is 
really only the beginning of an energetic 
2 am which we are just starting to un- 

With the support of your honorable body, 
and the approval of the voters last Novem- 
ber, we were able to borrow $10 million for 
use on a revolving fund basis to buy land 
for industrial development. This is seed 
money which I know will be planted wisely 
to assure a bountiful crop. The landbank 
which we will thus acquire will provide 
for new plants and generate $1 billion in 
capital investment, with the employment of 
another 100,000 ms. 

We have just about cleared the final legal 
hurdles leading to the modern industrial de- 
velopment of Cramp’s Shipyard, and have 
begun work on the very attractive $100 mil- 
lion industrial park near the North Phila- 
Gelphia Airport which will provide still an- 
other 12,000 new jobs, This will be the 
largest industrial park within any city in 
the Nation. 

These events did not come about by them- 
selves. We caused them to happen. We be- 
lieve we now have taken steps to provide a 
business climate to attract industry and 
enable it to thrive. The dividends again 
are thus more jobs and more purchasing 
power for our citizens. 

This was the thinking behind the forma- 
tion of the mayor's economic advisory coun- 
cil. Utilizing the talents of leaders in var- 
ious fields of endeavor, we are able to set 
economic goals realistically, and to plan 
practical approaches for meeting them. You 
will hear more from me on this in the near 
future. 

A good economic barometer is the activity 
at our airports, our port, and our trade and 
convention center. The port handled ap- 
proximately $3 billion worth of domestic and 
foreign cargo last year. Both airports were 
up in cargo and passenger volume, and trade 
and convention center activity increased by 
25 percent even though, quite frankly, we do 
need a modern exhibition center to meet the 
competition of other cities. 

We are now about to launch this project, 
and I will be calling upon you shortly for 
cooperation and assistance in the ambitious 
program we are planning for the construc- 
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tion of modern facilities to attract more con- 
vention and trade show business, 

This is entirely apart from our program 
which we hope will lead to the building of 
a modern multipurpose stadium in South 
Philadelphia. In this connection, it should 
be remembered that we now have a united 
front supporting the view of the very excel- 
lent businessmen’s stadium committee that 
Philadelphia should have a new stadium 
without cost to the taxpayers. As soon as 
our negotiations for long-term leases are 
completed with the Phillies and the Eagles, 
we will seek your cooperation in enacting 
legislation to place the question of the sta- 
dium on the November ballot for the approv- 
al of the voters. i 

Effectiveness of sound planning and deyel- 
opment is shown in the progress at our port, 
the city’s greatest economic asset, which gen- 
erates an income of $2 billion a year. We are 
starting construction on two new general 
cargo facilities—one at Packer Avenue, and 
the other at Allegheny Avenue, and we are 
projecting even further development over a 
10-year period, involving the expenditure of 
some $100 million in public and private in- 
vestment. 

Building activity is another economic ba- 
rometer. The value of new construction in 
the city last year totaled more than $175 
million—the highest since we began keeping 
records 50 years ago. This figure represents 
only basic construction, which normally gen- 
erates double that amount of money in al- 
lied business, 

Again, this did not just happen. This is 
as we planned it. Many of our plans are 
now entering the period of fruition, and 
we are ready to reap a rich harvest. 

For example, our plans for Eastwick be- 
came a reality last year when ground was 
broken for the first of some 12,000 new 
homes. So did our plans for Washington 
Square East, with the construction of fine 
new town houses. These replaced the un- 
sightly and unsanitary Dock Street produce 
market. Our modern Food Distribution 
Center, on former unproductive wastelands 
in South Philadelphia, is now more than 
three-quarters occupied. - 

Our city planning commission has com- 
pleted studies for developing Market East, 
our West Plaza, and our Center Square 
area where we have broken ground for the 
new Municipal Services Building. Con- 
struction also is in various stages on high- 
rise luxury apartment houses and commer- 
cial buildings throughout center city. With 
teh assistance and cooperation of your hon- 
orable body we are keeping the best of the 
city while building anew—from Penn Center 
to Penn’s Landing on the Delaware, and to 
University City, beyond the Schuylkill. 

But our sights have not been confined to 
the downtown area alone. We have rede- 
velopment plans for the Whitman area in 
South Philadelphia, West Mill Creek in West 
Philadelphia, and shortly we will be get- 
ting underway full scale in Strawberry Man- 
sion and Haddington. 

In Germantown we assisted in the forma- 
tion of Colonial Germantown, Inc., a new 
nonprofit corporation organized to spark 
the renewal of the entire area. 

The great drive of the city's urban re- 
newal programs makes an overall look at the 
problems which we still face mandatory. 
Building on the, groundwork iaid by the 
comprehensive plan, the community re- 
newal program which is now underway will 
make it possible to determine the full scope 
of both the physical and human needs which 
must be met. 

Once these needs have been established, 
in the proper perspective with the city as a 
whole, the program of renewal will proceed 
on an orderly basis. With this program as 
a guide, the city through the common effort 
of all of its citizens will be able to translate 
the vision of the comprehensive plan into 
concrete reality. 
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I am now in the process of forming a com- 
mittee of prominent Philadelphians to pro- 
vide guidelines and to spearhead this pro- 
gram. Tou will hear more from me on this 
shortly. 

Renewal is a long, slow, continuing process. 
But it is vital to our very existence. It is 
both treatment and cure for the cancerous 
blight that threatens all urban areas, It is 
a fact, that the more blighted the area, the 
more it requires municipal services, and the 
greater share of our tax dollar it consumes. 

During the past 10 years we have been 
able to reduce the number of substandard 
houses in Philadelphia by 50 percent—drop- 
ping from 78,000 to 39,000. This was due not 
only to slum clearance and new construction, 
but also to strict code enforcement, which 
upgraded the quality of thousands of exist- 
ing homes. We will continue our efforts in 
this field until we are assured that all Phila- 
delphians live in decent, safe, and healthful 
surroundings. 

In this connection, it is my hope that the 
proposed zoning code will receive speedy ap- 
proval by your honorable body. The sig- 
nificant benefits from this ordinance will, 
Iam sure, justify its prompt enactment, even 
though there may be some inadequate pro- 
visions. Basically, however, I believe the 
document is sound and deserves full sup- 

. It will provide us at the very least 
with a vital framework of reference. - 

Our battle against disease scored notable 
success last year. We were the only large 
city in the Nation without a single case of 
paralytic polio, We also increased efforts 
to purify the air we breathe, established a 
new health research fund to receive grants, 
and mapped plans for two more health 
centers. 

In the field of recreation, we spent nearly 
$2.5 million last year in building new play- 
grounds, improving old ones, and acquiring 
new sites, and we are ready for another 
banner year. 

Throughout the city, too, our library sys- 
tem continued to expand. We opened a new 
Roxborough Branch, the Lawncrest and 
Lovett Memorial Branches, and completed 
the new Columbia Avenue Branch which was 
dedicated last month. Others are in stages 
of planning and improvement, such as the 
new $1 million regional library to be bunt 
in the northeast. 

We approached new milestones in our 
welfare activities with the consolidation of 
all child welfare services. Your honorable 
body, recognizing a serious situation, appro- 
priated additional funds that enabled the 
welfare department to carry on a highly 
successful program of placing more children 
in foster homes. We also doubled the rolls 
of the Youth Conservation Corps, and in- 
creased our casework on hard-core families 
and gang control services. 

Together, council and the administration 
have arranged for the elimination of the 
overcrowded conditions at the Youth Study 
Center, by referring female cases to a private 
institution on a contract basis. 

At Riverview, we converted old dormitory 
buildings into a much needed, modern 150- 
bed infirmary to care for our senior citizens. 
And we have construction underway on a 
new house of detention for untried prisoners 
to replace the ill-famed, 135-year-old Moya- 
mensing prison. 

Unfortunately, the business of crime re- 
mains very much with us. It is of little 
comfort to victims to know that we have 
been able to hold the line here to an increase 
of only two-tenths of 1 percent, while the 
crime percentages in other major cities have 
soared. 

The work of our police department has 
been excellent, but society, too, must carry 
a share of responsibility, so that all of our 
streets will be safe for all of our citizens. 
We must continue a relentless battle against 
crime, utilizing every weapon at our com- 
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mand, and getting reinforcements of new 
police where needed. 

This situation demands immediate atten- 
tion, and immediate action. To meet this 
real problem we have increased our police 
Tanks by 300 men this year. This will cost 
us an additional $180,000 for the remainder 
of the year and over a million dollars next 
year. It is our intention to make certain 
that every possible policeman is on patrol 
to Insure the safety of our citizens. To carry 
out this program, I instituted an audit of 
the entire police force almed at the most 
effective deployment of policemen. If we 
find it is necessary to increase our ranks 
further, we will do so, and will ask you to 
provide additional funds. Above all, we must 
be assured that the citizens of Philadelphia 
can venture on our streets without fear. 

Our 2,100-mile network of city streets was 
augmented last year by the opening of the 
Roosevelt Expressway which has drawn 72,000 
vehicles a day from Broad Street and from 
Hunting Park Avenue. We began construc- 
tion of the Gustine Lake Interchange, and 
completed mapping the route of the Dela- 
ware Expressway, with construction already 
underway at the upper end. 

It is a fact that for an urban center to 
survive, and for its business to thrive, there 
must be a free flow of traffic. Clogged roads 
lead ultimately to a strangled economy. Our 
approach to the problem—and it has been 
a general success—has been a balanced pro- 
gram including both mass transportation 
and the private automobile. 

Our pioneering efforts achieved an historic 
breakthrough in Congress last year, with 
Federal funds set aside for the first time 
for commuter rail transit. Recently I tes- 
tifled before a committee of Congress to urge 
legislation for additional Federal funds 
which will expedite our mass transportation 
plans. Here in the city of Philadelphia, 
through our Passenger Service Improvement 
Corp., we have demonstration conclusively 
that ridership will increase with better serv- 
ice and lower fares. 

Automobile users who have converted to 
mass transportation facilities are now free- 
ing the roads to center city for those who 
must drive. New center city garages down- 
town are being provided for these motor- 
ists. Our activities in this respect do not 
compete with, but rather complement our 
efforts in mass transportation. 

The business of offstreet parking is one 
which we cannot overlook. And we have not, 
although we have only touched the surface, 
with our park and shop program. Thirteen 
of these lots are operating in cooperation 
with neighborhood business groups, and we 
are -planning more. We have already put 
into motion plans for free parking on a 
regulated basis at commuter rail stations, 
and a similar program must be extended to 
residential parking. This now awaits the 
results of your $100,000 counciimanic study. 

Perhaps the most vital segment of our en- 
tire transportation complex is made up of 
the mass transit lines operated by the Phil- 
adelphia Transportation Co. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the privately owned 
and operated PTC lines must be correlated 
with an overall system of mass transit facili- 
ties, with Federal assistance making possible 
more attractive, convenient and economic 
service. This includes, of course, the exten- 
sion of the South Broad Street subway, and 
the extension into the Northeast. 

It is my sincere desire that a new agree- 
ment between the city and the PTC will be 
reached speedily, without bickering, without 
rancor, and with the hope that it will pro- 
vide both the company and the city with a 
solid foundation upon which we may protect 
future plans for improving our mass trans- 
portation services. 

Last year marked the completion of a dec- 
ade under our home rule charter. The prog- 
ress we achieved over those 10 years—progress 
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supported and encouraged by your honorable 
body—created a momentum that will con- 
tinue to carry the city forward. 

This too, we planned—planned so that 
progress could continue without any increase 
in taxes. Our revenue forecasts reflect the 
continuing growth in income based upon the 
experience of recent years and the antici- 
pated improvement in the tax base from our 
extensive and successful residential, com- 
mercial and industrial development pro- 


grams, 

Any chief executive can make promises 
and produce, up to a point, by spending 
money. But the need as I see it is to carry 
out these programs with economy by being 
prudent. We are determined to do this, and 
our program for economic growth makes it 
practical, 

This program is based on solid growth 
upon solid growth—growth which will re- 
turn still income in the years to 
come, and thereby permit us to administer 
the expanding needs of a modern metro- 
Polis without raising taxes at all. 

The estimated growth of our net assess- 
ments in the next 4 years is more than $370 
million, yielding close to $8 million more in 
tax income to the city. I repeat, all this is 
hew money which stems from growth and 
not by raising current assessments. 

I have reported to you our progress of 
today, and a preview of tomorrow. Our 
ship of state has been made more taut by an 
expanding reporting system which I insti- 
tuted, fixing responsibility in a strong chain 
of command. This will be further strength- 
ened by instituting the Fordham Commit- 
tee recommendations which can be effected 
by Executive order. I trust that your hon- 
orable body will act with dispatch on those 
recommendations I have transmitted requir- 
ing councilmanic action. 

As long as I am mayor, there will be no 
compromise on honesty and integrity. We 
are pledged to an administration of service 
and efficiency. Anyone who departs from 
these high standards has no place in city 
government. 

This is the state of the city, the state of 
our city—yours and mine. It is a status for 
which I am proud to share the responsibil- 
ity, I share it with your honorable body. 
I share it with a dedicated group of elected 
Officials and civil servants who haye shown 
vision, skill, and sincere devotion to the pub- 
lic interest. I share it with the multitude 
of citizen groups which have always been 
eager to to our needs. I share it 
with the wonderful people of Philadelphia, 
who have supported and endorsed our pro- 
grams, 
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Since assuming the office of mayor 3 


These people, while having specific inter- 
ests, must be regarded as part of a com- 
posite—a mosaic which makes up our great 
city. They have shown themselves to be 
sympathetic to our cause and have demon- 
strated a keen desire for more information, 
more details—especially ways and means by 
which they can help us to reach our goals 
in creating a greater Philadelphia. 

It is my firm purpose to continue taking 
our story to the people, for our strength lies 
in a knowledgeable public, one that will be 
quick to respond in ways which will help 
clear our path to progress. I earnestly sug- 
gest that the members of this honorable 
body continue to maintain a similar grass- 
root relationship with your constituents, a 
relationship which will keep us abreast of 
their needs and will keep us acting always 
in behalf of their interest—the public in- 
terest. 

The state of the city is one of dramatic 
and sound accomplishment which can be 
regarded as a preview to even greater ex- 
pectations. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
yt a (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

ke 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- ` 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, John W. McCormack 
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Ownership of Space Satellite Communica- 
tions System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 25, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, to- 
day’s Washington Post contains an ex- 
cellent discussion by the distinguished 
columnist, Mr. Marquis Childs, of the 
great questions involved in the owner- 
ship of our space satellite communica- 
tions system. 

In order that every Senator and Mem- 
ber of Congress, as well as many others, 
may be able to read about and ponder 
these questions, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr, Childs’ column be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wao SHOULD REAP SATELLITE BENEFIT? 

(By Marquis Childs) 

The shadow of a coming event can be 
made out in the vote in the Senate against 
closing debate on the literacy test proposal. 
Certain Senators have let it be known that 
in addition to their instinctive aversion to 
putting an arbitrary damper on talk they 
foresee a coming issue which they intend to 
discuss at considerable length. 

That is the administration's satellite com- 
munications bill which puts the new and 
revolutionary system of communications in 
the hands of a private corporation dominated 
by the huge American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

The handful of Democrats who opposed 
the bill in the House and favored public 
ownership of the new system pointed out 
that A.T. & T., with its far-reaching monop- 
oly powers, would use between 80 and 90 
percent of the satellite's capacity. They also 
noted that A.T, & T. can invest in up to 50 
percent of the total voting capitalization 
and the shares the public can theoretically 
buy will have litle relation to eventual con- 
trol of the system. The vote in the House 
was 354 for the bill to 9 against. 

But in the Senate it seems certain the 
decision will not be so lopsided and the de- 
bate will go on far longer than the 4 hours 
which the House devoted to a measure of 
the broadest significance for the economy 
and for the future of world communications. 
For in the Senate, despite the pressure of 
A.T. & T. which extends into almost every 
community in the Nation, an influential 
group of Senators is prepared to make a 
stand. The group includes Senators WAYNE 
Morse and MAURINE NEUBERGER, of Oregon; 
Raten W. YARBOROUGH, of Texas; ALBERT 
Gores and ESTES KEFAUVER, of Tennessee. 

The feeling is strong within the group that 
the big telephone monopoly is, in effect, be- 
ing given virtually free of charge the full 
value of the Federal Government's research 
in communications in space. Confined to 
communications research alone, this will add 
up by the end of the next fiscal year to $473 
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million. That, of course, does not include 
any part of the cost of the preparation nec- 
essary to send communications satellites into 
space. As witnesses for the Space Council 
testified, the taxpayer has financed well over 
90 percent of the space communications 
capacity to date. 

These Senators, and this may come as a 
surprise to many in the business community 
who look with suspicion on the President, 
believe he is currently being far too kind to 
business. They were all for his action 
against the steel companies in the price rise 
issue. 

But now these critics believe he is reacting 
too far in the other direction in his desire to 
show that he is really not antibusiness. 

Hearings on space communications have 
been held before four Senate committees. 
Modifications in House and Senate, backed 
by Senator Roserr S. Kerr, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, chairman of the powerful Aero- 
nautical and Space Committee and No. 2 on 
the Finance Committee, gave more to A.T. 
& T. and the other carriers than had been 
contemplated by the White House. 

In before Senator KEFAUVER’S 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, how- 
ever, an effort has been made to show the 
full implications of what private control will 
mean. A.T. & T. has its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Western Electric, which manufac- 
tures all its equipment, and the Radio Corp. 
of America has a similar subsidiary. One of 
the questions put before the Kefauver com- 
mittee was whether these subsidiaries would 
have a monopoly on providing all the hard- 
ware for the space communications program 
with smaller independent companies kept 
out. 

A far more complex question is whether 
the private company dominated by A. T. & T. 
will develop a system of many satellites op- 
erating at about 6,000 miles up or whether a 
limited number of satellites will function for 
a worldwide communications system at 22,300 
miles. The Army Signal Corps is going ahead 
with its own space communications pro- 
gram, called Advent, based on high-level 
satellites which many experts consider su- 
perior. A.T. & T. favors the lower level op- 
eration. 

Who will control the ground stations that 
must be located in various parts of the world 
to link up with the satellites? Who will 
conduct the negotiations for these stations, 
AT. & T. or the State Department? This 
merely suggests the many still unresolved 
issues that Senators are determined to ex- 
plore. The communications bill is expected 
to come up some time in the latter part of 
June. Those who feel keenly that these 
issues must not be slurred over are talking 
of at least 2 weeks of debate. 
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Imaginative Column Ridicules Indian Aid 
Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
IN THE „ STATES 
Friday, May 25, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, one 
of the most effective ways to get a point 


across is through humor. An excellent 
example is the column on aid to India 
written by Washington Correspondent 
Ted Lippman for the May 23 issue of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. In an 
imaginative fictional interview, Mr. 
Lippman dramatized the ludicrous situ- 
ation which has resulted from this Na- 
tion’s openhanded foreign aid largesse 
to that neutralist nation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Mr. Lipp- 
man's column be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

So Tuts Is Way WE ARMED INDIA? 
(By Ted Lippman) 

WasHINCcTON.—Question, Senator, I won- 
der if you'd care to comment on the recent 
action by the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
cutting the amount of U.S, ald to India? 

Answer. I'd be glad to. It was an atrocious 
action. Those who voted for the cut are 
Just playing into the Communists’ hands. 

Question, If our foreign aid to a country is 
cut, that helps the Communists? 

Answer. Of course. Let me explain, In- 
dia is a poor and backward country. She 
has no democratic traditions. We want to 
help her become a democracy. 

Question. How does our aid help her to 
do that? 

Answer. Very simple. With our money she 
can industrialize and lift her people out of 
poverty. She can build schools. 

Question. We send India money so that 
her people can have a better life and not 
have to turn to communism? 

Answer. Exactly. You know, poverty and 
ignorance are the breeding grounds of com- 
munism. 

Question, India takes all that money and 
builds plants to create jobs, schools to teach 
people about freedom, hospitals, things like 
that? 

Answer. Every penny. 

Question. After all these years, India must 
be making great strides, 

Answer. Well, no. Remember, India has 
to use much of her own money for an army. 
That slows down social progress. 

Question. At any rate, I'll bet Indians are 
greatly indebted to us for our charity. 

Answer. They hate our guts, But that's 
unimportant, 

Question. But our aid has allowed them to 
spend their own money on arms, so I guess 
we have still benefitted. Their army keeps 
Red China in its place, doesn't it? 

Answer. That's right. Of course, right 
now the Indian Army is stationed on the 
India-Pakistan border, 

Question. I thought Pakistan was our ally. 

Answer. She is, but there’s a minor dis- 
pute between the two nations right now. 

Question. Do we give aid to Pakistan? 

Answer. Certainly. Pakistan is a poor and 
backward nation. Poverty and ignorance are 
the breeding grounds of unism. Why, 
we even give them direct military aid so they 
can have a big army. z 

Question. What does a poor and backward 
nation need with a big army? 

Answer. With that big Indian Army on the 
border? Are you kidding? 
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Save Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 25, 1962 


Mr, METCALF. Mr. President, it is 
significant that many of the State fish 
and game departments are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the destruction of 
fishing streams through the building of 
new highways. It has come to my atten- 
tion that more than just the streams 
are being destroyed. In the Common- 
wealth of Penrsylvania highway devel- 
opment will affect a fish hatchery which 
is valued at close to a million and a half 
dollars and 8 miles of excellent trout 
water on Fishing Creek. This is an 
urgent SOS in support of my bill, 
S. 2767. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, a letter to the executive 
director of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, Mr. Thomas Kimball, from Mr. Al- 
bert M. Day, executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA FISH COMMISSION, 
Harrisburg, Pa., April 18, 1962. 
Hon. Tuomas KIMBALL, 
Executive Director, National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dan Tom: I notice in the last issue of 
the News a request for information about 
the effect of highway development on con- 
servation projects. We have a good one in 
Pennsylvania and anything you can do to 
assist will be most welcome. 

The old Federal trout hatchery at Lamar, 
Pa., is in danger of serious damage or per- 
haps complete destruction by the plans of 
the highway engineers for the building of 
the Pennsylvania shortway. This is located 
on one of the finest limestone streams in 
the East and over the years has been one 
of our most productive hatcheries. The fish 
from this installation are planted pretty 
well over Pennsylvania and perhaps even 
into New York. It has been built at great 
expense, perhaps a million and a half dol- 
lars would not cover its actual value. Above 
it lles about 8 miles of beautiful trout water 
known as Fishing Creek which is an excel- 
lent natural producer as well as supplying 
water for the hatchery. 

Preliminary plans indicated that the high- 
way engineers proposed to run their super 
highway directly through the hatchery 
grounds and on along Fishing Creek above, 
to the top of the canyon. We think we 
have been able to divert their efforts from 
the hatchery grounds, but we fear that if 
the road parallels the stream, it may well 
ruin it from siltation and that the blasting 
in this limestone area may even disrupt or 
ruin the springs which help feed the hatch- 
ery its present water supply. 

The details on this can be secured from 
Abe Tunison or someone over in the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, but I believe 
it is an excellent example of how the highway 
5 can interfere with existing wildlife 
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P.S.—To make it worse, there is an al- 


ternate route that would cost a little more, 
but which would not harm the hatchery. 


Sincerely, 
ALBERT M. Day, 
Executive Director. 


The Hearst Attitude Toward 
The Common Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 25, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as 
Editor in Chief William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., says, it is no secret that the 
Hearst newspapers have been tradition- 
ally protectionist in behalf of American 
industry and labor. 

We are still protectionist— 


According to Mr. Hearst— 
but we believe the best kind of protection— 
and incitement to progress—will come from 
a realistic, workable relationship with the 
European Common Market, plus all the na- 
tions of the free world. 


The Hearst newspapers reached this 
conclusion in the best tradition of jour- 
nalism—by independent investigation in 
the areas served by them, by publication 
of the findings and, finally, by discussion 
of them. 

Mr. Hearst tells the entire story in his 
regular column “Editor’s Report,” ap- 
pearing in the Hearst newspapers of 
May 20. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. s 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Appendix as 
follows: 

EDITOR'S REPORT: We SUPPORT TRADE PROGRAM 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


Almost 4 months ago to the day, following 
a visit to Washington and a chat with the 
President and some of his aides, I devoted 
part of this column of January 21 to one of 
the great issues of our time—the new trade 
expansion program the Administration and 
Congress are shaping into legislation. In 
fact, the House Ways and Means Committee 
coer a to report it out to the floor this 
week. 
At the time I deliberately refrained from 
taking a stand one way or the other. This 
matter is far too complex, far too enormous 
in its implications, to permit conclusion- 
jumping, a practice we try to avoid, even if 
it only concerns election of a dog catcher. 

The trade program involves the economic 
health, progress and prosperity of our coun- 
try; the welfare of management, labor and 
agriculture; the wallets and pocketbooks of 
all of us, and the strength of the free world. 

What was urged in the January column 
was that Americans take a long, hard look 
at the arguments for and against the pro- 
gram—which would give the President far 
greater authority to negotiate on tariffs than 
could possibly have been envisioned, say 10 


years ago. 
It is a popular cliche that one rarely fol- 
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lows the good advice he gives to others, but 
in this instance we of the Hearst newspapers 
have a clear conscience. We really did our 
homework. Each of our papers dug into 
conditions in its area and published the 
findings. Here in this office we've been dis- 
cussing it for months. 

Our conclusion is that it is not only de- 
sirable but n to support the pro- 
gram—otherwise we'll find ourselves outside 
the great trade ballpark, peering through a 
knothole in the fence. 

And this conclusion in turn is based on 
our belief that it would serve the best in- 
terests of our country and all our people, 
whether management, labor, or farmers. 

This has been the measuring rod, I need 
scarcely add, of the Hearst newspapers since 
they were founded by my father. 

I have purposely not identified the plan 
as a Kennedy administration program, be- 
cause although the administration is back- 
ing It now, the necessity for the concept was 
realized back in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

It is supported by such influential Re- 
publicans as former Presidents Eisenhower 
and Hoover, Dick Nixon, former U.N. Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, former Sec- 
retary of State Herter, and Alf Landon, one 
time Governor of the great midwest State 
of Kansas and Republican nominee for 
President in 1936. Add to them the US. 
Chamber of Commerce, the AFL-CIO, and— 
with some strong reservations—the National 
Association of Manufacturers. None of these 
gentlemen or groups can be classified as 
dreamy-eyed visionaries, 

So in a very real sense it is not a partisan 
program but an American one. 

The concept of greater Presidential power 
to lower tariff walls on a reciprocal tit-for- 
tat basis is not some New Frontier econom- 
ist's flash-in-the-night inspiration, but 
rather a developing idea growing out of the 
changed and changing world in which we 
live. The most dramatic and significant 
aspect of this change is the formation of the 
European Common Market. 

This is an economic community of six 
nations (France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
guim, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg) 
with a combined population of some 200 
million. Its program is to eliminate among 
themselves customs duties and other trade 
barriers, while setting up a common outside 
tariff wall. The program is advancing far 
more rapidly than its most optimistic lead- 
ers hoped. 

There is also the prospect that sooner or 
later some or all of the so-called Outer 
Seven nations (Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and Great 
Britain) will join up. Some have already 
applied for a working relationship with the 
Common Market. 

As the January Editor's Report noted, the 
Common Market “is simply an adaption of 
the principle we have had here among our 
United States since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution—that there be no tariff of any 
kind between our States.” The column 
went on to say: “under this system we 
flourished and became the greatest indus- 
trial Nation in the world. We had varying 
low or high tariffs toward the other na- 
tions, but on the whole we protected our 
young and growing industries from foreign 
competition.” 

It is no secret—in fact we affirm it with 
pride—that the Hearst newspapers have been 
protectionist in behalf of American indus- 
try and labor. We still are protectionist, 
but we believe the best kind of protection— 
and incitement to progress—will come from 
a realistic, workable relationship with the 
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Buropean Common Market, plus all the na- 
tions of the free world. 

Otherwise the U.S. economic leadership of 
the world would be dangerously threatened. 
We could find ourselves involved in a 
ruinous trade war, which would only abet 
Khrushchev's aim to divide and conquer the 
free world. It would tend to confirm the 
conviction of Marx that the capitalist na- 
tions are bound by their very nature to 
render themselves impotent and open to 
Communist domination by the attrition of 
economic hostility. 

What the trade program seeks is a grant 
of Presidential authority to negotiate tar- 
iffs on a broad basis of categories (textiles, 
food products, chemicals, for instance), 
rather than the item-by-item system he 
has been confined to up to now. (To take a 
hypothetically exaggerated example, here- 
tofore he could negotiate a tariff deal on 
Swiss cheese, but not on Swiss, camembert, 
limburger, and edam combined.) 

One of the encouraging things about the 
approach of the White House and Congress 
to the problem is that they have not only 
been consulting cooperatively together, but 
also have been working behind the scenes 
with business, agriculture, and labor. In 
other words, the administration is not at- 
tempting to cram it down our throats in Its 
first tentative draft. It is being amended, 
tempered, and buttressed, recognizing the in- 
disputable fact that some segments of busi- 
ness and labor are going to be badly hurt- 

One revision, which I understand the 
White House is willing to accept, would es- 
tablish a special representative with the rank 
of ambassador. He would be appointed by 
the President, subject to Senate confirma- 
tion, and would in effect, be an ambassador 
for the American people in tariff negotia- 
tions. He would be required to seek advice 
from industry, labor, and agriculture on each 
negotiation, 

Another amendment would retain congres- 
sional power to override the President in 
escape-clause cases by a two-thirds majority 
of House and Senate. An escape clause is 
simply an authorization to the President to 
impose increased duties or quotas when in- 
creased imports, due to a trade agreement 
concession, are causing or threatening serious 
injury to a domestic industry. 

In addition there are the original safe- 
guards proposed by Mr. Kennedy. They 
would: 

1. Continue the escape-clause provision. 

2. Provide expanded unemployment com- 
pensation, retraining, and relocation allow- 
ences for workers forced out of their jobs, 
the official estimate is 18,000 workers a year 
for 5 years—that is, a total of 90,000. 

3. Provide tax relief, technical assistance, 
and low-cost loans for hurt businesses. 

It is reported that pressure is being ap- 
plied by some groups in Washington to wa- 
ter down relief to workers. 

I want to make it clear right here and now 
that the Hearst newspapers wholeheartedly 
support (1) reasonable and rightful compen- 
sation for dislocated workers, and (2) reason- 
able and rightful compensation for hurt 
businesses. 

I have been discussing the trade program 
largely in terms of the European Common 
Market, because that is the most striking 
economic phenomenon of this decade. But 
actually the application and implications of 
the program would be worldwide. 

Not free trade but freer trade which is the 
purpose of the program, would inevitably 
affect the prosperity of all the free world— 
Latin America, Japan, and other Asian al- 
lies, and the emerged or emerging African 
states. It has the potentialities—and I use 
that word advisedly—of becoming a tremen- 
dously effective response to Khrushchev's 
boast that communism will bury us. 

As President Kennedy put it in his Thurs- 
day speech: “Now the time has come for a 
new chapter in American trade policy—a 
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chapter that symbolizes our new great as- 
pirations for greater growth at home, greater 
progress around the world, and above all, 
the emergence of a great Atlantic partner- 
ship.” 

We are a trading nation. Right now we 
enjoy a favorable trade balance (the differ- 
ence between $15 billion imports and $20.8 
billion exports) of nearly $6 billion. Where 
we are hurting is in the balance of payments, 
a deficit arising from total payments to for- 
eign countries which is greater than our 
income from them. 

That is due chiefly to the billions we have 
spent and are spending on foreign aid, some 
of it essential, some of it absurd. It is 
logical to suppose that the more countries 
which are able to participate in trade fewer 
will require our help, and the drain of our 
taxpayers’ dollars, if not plugged, at least 
will be reduced. 

Finally we are a competing people. Com- 
petition is our heritage and we play to win. 
Given a fair break, we have no reason to 
fear the Common Market or any other eco- 
nomic grouping. 


For Heroic Achievement on Iwo Jima, 
William P. Pittenger, St. Albans, 
W. Va., Zelatedly Receives Bronze 
Star Medal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 25, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
the St. Albans (W. Va.) Advertiser on 
April 26, 1962, there was appropriately 
published an article concerning a cere- 
mony incident to the presentation of the 
Branze Star Medal to William P. Pet- 
tinger of that city for heroic achieve- 
ments on March 4, 1945, while serving 
with a Marine medical company in con- 
nection with operations against the 
enemy on Iwo Jima. 


I know I speak for West Virginians 
generally in expressing gratitude that 
Mr. Pittenger’s outstanding courage, 
initative, and devotion to duty on the 
field of battle have been appropriately 
recognized by the leaders of a grateful 
people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the article in 
the St. Albans Advertiser be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. Navy Presents Bronze STAR MEDAL TO 
WILLIAM P, PITTENGER 

Tuesday evening at a ceremony at the 
Armory in South Charleston the Bronze 
Star Medal was presented to William P. 
Pittenger of 616 Kanawha Terrace. 

The medal was presented by an officer of 
the U.S. Navy. 

The citation reads as follows: 

“William P. Pittenger, Hospital Apprentice 
First Class, U.S. Naval Reserve, for service 
as set forth in the following: 

“For heroic achievement on March 4, 
1945, while serving with a Marine medical 
company in connection with operations 
against the enemy on Iwo Jima, Volcano 
Islands, Volunteering to go forward of the 
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front lines to evacuate personnel of an in- 
fantry company who were woundea as a 
result of direct hits by mortar fire, Pitten- 
ger led a group of three men to the scene 
through areas subjected to heavy sniper, 
machinegun, mortar, and artillery fre. 
After administering first aid to the six 
casualties, he assisted in removing them by 
litter to the rear aid station, carrying out 
a total of three round trips through enemy 
fire to accomplish his mission. By his out- 
standing courage, initiative, and devotion to 
duty, Pittenger served to inspire all who 
observed him and upheld the highest tradi- 
tions of the U.S. Naval Service.” 


“The combat Distinguish 
authorized. = nE Devine iis 


“JOHN B, CONNALLY, 
“Secretary of the Navy 
“(For the President)“ 

William Pitt Pittenger, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C, Pittenger of 616 Kanawha 
Terrace, is a native of St. Albans and he 
attended and graduated St. Albans 
School. His father, now retired, served for 
many years in the local schools, as instruc- 
tor in musical departments, and is known 
to literally hundreds of local people. 

He has a B.M. degree from Ohio Wesleyan 
University and an M.A. degree in music edu- 
cation from Ohio State University. 

He is a 32d degree Mason and a member 
of the Beni Kedem Shrine; the American 
Legion; the Moose Club; the Barbershop 
Quartet; and the Light Opera Guilds 

He continued in school after the war began, 
in 1942 and 1943, and graduated from St. 
Albans High School in the spring of 1943. 
The following September at the age of 18 he 
entered the service of the U.S. Navy. 

Receiving his basic training at Great Lakes 
in Chicago, he was placed in the hospital 
corps as hospital apprentice second class, 
staying there till January 1944. 

He flew to Argentia, Newfoundland, where 
he served at the base hospital, and where he 
stayed till June. He was transferred to Long 
Island, N. T. and then to Fleet Marine, Camp 
Lejune, N. O.; and left there for Camp Pendle- 
ton, Calif., in October 1944. 

On November 10 William Pittenger set sail 
for Guam in the central Pacific as a replace- 
ment in the famed 3d Marine Division. 

On February 23, 1945, Pittenger was on a 
hill in Iwo Jima, waiting for orders, having 
camped for the night, and attached to the 
3d Battalion of the 21st Marine Regiment. 

There he witnessed the historic and 
dramatic flag raising that caused a sensation 
when the picture was reproduced in thou- 
sands of newspapers and magazines the world 
over. 

On the fourth day of March 1945, the war- 
fare against the Japanese continued at it had 
since the day of Pearl Harbor, and on that 
day William P. Pittenger achieved a mission, 
described in the citation from the President 
of the United States, for which heroic 
achievement, courage, and bravery under fire 
he was awarded the Bronze Star Medal. 

In the spring of the year 1945, the 34 
Battalion saw considerable action, going in 
to replace the Ist and 2d Battalions. 

It was at this time, as the citation states, 
that William Pittenger volunteered to go for- 
ward of the front lines to evacuate personnel 
of an infantry company who were wounded 
by mortar fire. 

From Iwo Jima, Pittenger went to Guam, 
where he remained until January 1946 when 
he was transferred to Japan and there re- 
mained till returning to the States in May 
1946. 

He landed in California, was sent on to the 
State of Maryland, and there he was honor- 
ably discharged from the service. 

Preceding the 5 at — 8 
Tuesday evening of this week, when was 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal, William Pit- 
tenger was honored at a luncheon in 
Charleston. 
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Kennedy’s Election Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an article by Mr. David Lawrence, 
appearing in the Washington Evening 
Star on May 25. Evidently, the Presi- 
dent is not satisfied to have a nearly two- 
thirds majority control of both the 
House and the Senate, he is demanding 
that the public give him more socialist- 
minded Members to help him with his 
socialization program and to delegate 
more congressional authority to the 
executive. 

Congress is a body elected by the peo- 
ple and stands as the only safeguard 
against constitutional abuses. The pub- 
lic should answer his demand with a re- 
sounding “No.” The American public is 
tired of deficit spending and 
programs. The public is, by nature, con- 
servative. Otherwise, how can you ac- 
count for the 200 million sayings ac- 
counts and the tens of millions of insur- 
ance policies to provide medical care, re- 
tirement income, and income for service 
widows and children. This contention is 
brought out by the fact that my office 
averages 200 letters a day on the King- 
Anderson hospitalization bill, and 9 out 
of 10 letters oppose this program. 

The article follows: 

KENNEDY'S ELECTION CHALLENGE—PRESIDENT 
OPENING CAMPAIGN FOR MORE DEMOCRATS 
AND FEWER CONSERVATIVES 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy has launched the 1962 
congressional campaign with a declaration of 
War on the conservatives in his own party. 
He asked the voters in northern States par- 
ticularly to elect Democrats in the place of 
any Republicans, whether or not they hap- 
pen to be conservatives. 

The significance of this move has not yet 
been sensed even in the political arena. 
But it means that the coalition of Republi- 
cans and Democrats, which for the last 25 
years has saved America from radicalism and 
socialism, is to be broken down if the Presi- 
dent has his way. 

Two speeches within the last 6 days by Mr. 
Kennedy emphasize his attitude toward the 
existing coalition. He said, for Instance, to 
the 1962 campaign conference for Democratic 
women at a meeting on the White House lawn 
a few days ago: 

“Nearly every issue which comes before the 
House and Senate today is settled by one 
vote, one way or the other. Congressman 
Boccs, on the trade bill—nearly every impor- 
tant vote on the trade bill in the Ways and 
Means Committee was settled in our favor 
by one vote. We lost the agricultural bill in 
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the Senate Agricultural Committee on which 
Senator Humpurey sits—by one vote. We 
passed it in the House of Representatives, out 
of the Agricultural Committee, by one vote.” 

Just before the above speech, Mr. Kennedy 
told a Democratic Party rally in Madison 
Square Garden that the coalition—or bal- 
ance of power,” as he calls it—must be de- 
feated. He said: “The fact of the matter Is, 
since the loss in 1938—Franklin Roosevelt's 
second term when the Democrats lost 80 
many seats—there has been a balance of 
power in the House and Senate which has 
made it very difficult to pass any new legis- 
lation which involves important inter- 
ests N-O e, 

“What we are now about is 
whether the United States, now and after 
the 1962 election, shall haye such a balance 
of power in the Congress and in the execu- 
tive that nothing will be done. That's the 
simple and clear issue. And those who think 
that nothing should be done, should regard 
this as an unimportant election. 

“But as long as we have sọ many issues 
facing us in so many parts of the world, and 
our own country—so much unfinished busi- 
ness involving all kinds of issues which go 
to the well-being of our people—as long as 
we have a necessity for action as the leader 
of the free world, I believe we should have 
the opportunity and not have the kind of 
balance in the Congress which will mean 
two—many more years of inertia and in- 
action. That's why this is an important 
election. Five-ten-seats one way or another 
can vitally affect the balance of power in 
the Congress and vitally affect our future.” 

The President denies that he himsolf is 
seeking any more power. He says that this 
idea is “the oldest old political argument” 
and that people “should know and realize 
that the power given to the President of the 
United States, under the Constitution, par- 
ticularly that of war and peace, is as great 
a power and in many senses more than man 
could possibly desire.” 

The above quotations are taken verbatim 
from the White House transcript covering 
Mr. Kennedy’s extemporaneous remarks. The 
topic would seem to have been important 
enough for embodiment in a prepared ad- 
dress. But an impromptu speech often re- 
veals the innermost thoughts of the speaker. 
In this case, it is evident that the President 
is concerned about the “balance of power” 

him in Congress and seeks a free 
hand, Few Presidents have gone as far with- 
out law to regulate the economy and social 
life of the Natlon by executive orders as has 
Mr. Kennedy. He realizes that the only 
check could come from Congress. He has 
today virtually a two-thirds majority of his 
party in both Houses of Congress. But this, 
in his opinion, isn’t enough. It is shaky 
majority because the nonradicals and non- 
socialists do frequently break away from 
party lines. 

The mention of “war and peace” and 
“leader of the free world” in the context of 
political speechmaking is somewhat puzzling. 
For Republicans and Democrats in Congress, 
whether or not they are conservatives, have 
generally supported the President on inter- 
national policies for many years, irrespective 
of the party affiliation of the man in the 
White House. 

The real issues are on the domestic side. 
Mr. Kennedy wants enough nonconservatives 
elected on the Democratic ticket for Con- 


gress In the North to cancel out the power 
and influence of the conservative Democrats 
of the South and perhaps even to take away 
their committee chairmanships if they fail 
to join the rubber stamp contingent and go 
along with presidential edicts. Many Repub- 
lican voters in the North doubtless will be 
thinking of participating in the Democratic 
primaries to join with other conservatives to 
defeat radical and socialistic candidates as- 
piring for a Democratic Party nomination. 
Mr. Kennedy seems to have flung a new chal- 
lenge into the congressional elections of 1962. 


Shortages Hampering Peace Corps Activi- 
ties in the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a few months ago I read a dis- 
tressing article written by Albert Raven- 
holt in which he pointed out that a 
tragic shortage of books, maps, and oth- 
er equipment is handicapping our Peace 
Corps units in the Philippines. 

I inquired at the Peace Corps. Officials 
there told me they agree with Mr. Rav- 
enholt's conclusions and stated that al- 
though it recognizes this lack of mate- 
rials problems, it cannot by itself remedy 
the situation under present conditions. 

Some of their attempts at finding a 
solution are as follows: They have in- 
cluded in the budgets for each educa- 
tional project in the Philippines an esti- 
mated amount of $250 per volunteer to 
provide educational materials, maps, 
flashcards, and quantities of suitable 
paperback literature to establish small 
circulating libraries in each of the com- 
munities in which the volunteers are 
located. They have ordered as many 
educational materials as they could af- 
ford and have canvassed the military in- . 
stallations to procure excess library 
books and encyclopedias for distribution 
in the provinces. Even though the corps 
is enjoined by legislation from defraying 
the cost of shipping excess text and other 
books, they facilitate book exchange by 
acting as intermediaries between U.S, 
donors and recipients in the Philippines. 

One of my distinguished colleagues 
has taken recognition of this problem, 
Representative JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
Democrat, of Washington. She has ini- 
tiated and spearheaded a drive in her 
congressional district to collect books 
and reading materials for shipment to 
the Philippines. The American Presi- 
dent Lines has offered to ship those ma- 
terials which she collects, free of charge 
to the Philippines. 
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The Philippine Government is spend- 
ing one-third of its budget on education 
and is overburdened by their many 
needs; the Peace Corps is also overbur- 
dened and has stretched its present 
allotment to its limit. It is therefore 
necessary for us to aid the work of the 
Peace Corps in this vital area of edu- 
cation. Our President said when pre- 
senting the Peace Corps legislation: 

The Peace Corps offers a special and timely 
opportunity to put dedicated Americans to 
work for the cause of world peace and hu- 
man understanding. 


In dealing with this problem I have 
called upon Mr. Roger McDonough, di- 
rector of the New Jersey State Library, 
to handle our State's contributions to 
this project. Mr. McDonough is pres- 
ently working in New Jersey collecting a 
select number of books from libraries in 
our State. He will ship them to Mrs. 
Hansen’s Philippine books project col- 
lection center in port of Long View, Long 
View, Wash. The books will then be 
shipped to the Philippines by the Ameri- 
can President Lines. Mr. McDonough 
has emphasized to me that he is only 
collecting a select number of books, those 
which he believes would be of real value 
to the Philippine people. 

Mr. McDonough will also try to work 
in cooperation with the Plainfield, N.J., 
Kiwanis Club who wishes to send books 
to Ghana. : 

I appeal to my colleagues to set up 
similar programs in their State so that 
these children—tomorrow’s leaders—will 
have the education that every child de- 


serves. 

Mr. President, I ask for unanimous 
consent to have included in the RECORD 
an article by Mr. Ravenholt which orig- 
inally called my attention to the pressing 
urgent problem as well as the Peace 
Corps letter explaining their present 
policy in this regard. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Rxconn, as follows: 


(By Albert Ravenholt) 
Lecasp1, Sovurnernn Luzon—A tragic 


shortage of books, maps and other equip- 
ment is handicapping otherwise splendid 
work of American Peace Corps volunteers 
now teaching in Filipino rural schools. 

Unless this situation soon is remedied this 
young republic will derive less than the max- 
imum benefit from the largest Peace Corps 
effort anywhere. And Peace Corps volun- 
teers in these islands, now numbering 161 
and scheduled to total 300 by the end of 
June, will be unable to prove the full po- 
tential of this American effort to make 
English and science more effective tools for 
Filipino progress. 

For several years the U.S. Government, 
through its economic mission in Manila, has 
been supporting the establishment of a text 
book printing.industry in the Philippines. 

Although behind the planned schedule, 
these books now are beginning to come off 
the presses. The U.S. Information Agency 
regional production center also is helping 
with the printing. Ultimately some 25 mil- 
lion books are to be produced under this 


program. 

But even when the printing of these books 
is completed some years from now, the avall- 
able supply will be inadequate to provide 
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for all 3 million young Filipinos who now 
are not studying for lack of schools, teachers, 
books and family resources. 

Meanwhile, the near absence of most types 
of reading materials, particularly in rural 
barrios (villages), cripples the nation’s eco- 
nomic and political development and affords 
scant opportunity for Filipino boys and girls 
thirsting for knowledge and self-improve- 
ment. 

From three to eight Filipino students share 
a single textbook in many schools in this 
coconut palm studded Bicol Peninsula of 
southern Luzon where the Peace Corps vol- 
unteers first arrived late last year to teach. 

In some less fortunate schools, the Filipino 
teacher may have one manual from which she 
reads and copies lessons on crude black- 
boards for her children. And many of the 
textbooks that are available were printed in 
the 1930s and are now badly tattered. 

Maps are even more difficult to find. Some 
American Peace Corps volunteers discover, 
when they mention places such as Boston in 
world history discussion, that the Filipino 
students are at a loss to locate major cities 
and sometimes even countries. 

Like the Filipino teachers, the American 
volunteers improvise by drawing crude maps 
on blackboards or trying to trace them in the 
sand of the schoolyard. 

In an attempt to remedy this shortage, 
Peace Corps volunteers are writing to their 
relatives and friends to send them books and 
almost any reading matter available. 

When these American men and women 
come out of the rural communities for week- 
end visits to their regional Peace Corps head- 
quarters here, they try to borrow or collect 
books. In Manila they visit oil companies 
and other firms seeking maps. And Philip- 
pine Peace Corps headquarters there is 
swamped with requests for teaching aids of 
all sorts. 

Four young American women south of here 
at Castilla in Sorsogon Province assembled 
their own paperbacks and other books to 
open a small lending library in the front 
room of their simple house. 

Jerry Mullins of Manitowoc, Wis., and his 
two companions, Stuart Taylor of Berkeley, 
Calif., and Jim Sousane of Silver Springs, 
Md., say they find this lack of books, maps, 
and scientific equipment is the greatest 
single obstacle to their effectiveness as Peace 
Corps volunteers. 

They're teaching in schools below the 
great, near-perfect volcano, Mount Mayon, 
north of here. 

This lack of something worthwhile to read 
in Philippine schools and provincial com- 
munities dates from the beginning of World 
War II, 21 years ago. Schoolhouses were 
destroyed in the fighting and books in Eng- 
lish burned by the Japanese soldiers. Later 
more were destroyed by typhoons and neg- 
lect. 

After the liberation, when the Philippines 
became independent, national attention 
was concentrated on rebuilding. 

But government budgets never were ade- 
quate to provide nearly enough books, 

An entire generation of young Filipinos 
in the provinces attended schools where 
textbooks were often almost nonexistent. 

This lack of reading materials contributed 
to the deterioration in the quality of Eng- 
lish instruction and use that is preventing 
so many Filipinos from learning modern 
technology. 

It is this crisis in Philippine education 
that Peace Corps volunteers are trying to 
help remedy in rural schools. 

Within recent years several private ef- 
forts began to provide Filipinos with text- 
books discarded in the United States. Books 
on geography, science, music, world history, 
and English particularly are useful here. 
Also useful are more advanced biographies 
and works of world literature. 

The U.S. Navy is cooperating by gathering 
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some books from its bases in the United 
States and transporting them free to the 
Philippines where they are distributed, part- 
ly by the Ramon Magsaysay Award Founda- 
tion. Used textbooks from California pub- 
lic schools, formerly burned, now are to be 
shipped to the Philippines through efforts 
of the Asia Foundation. 

But these provide a tiny fraction of the 
needed reading material, for which there is 
such an avid demand among Filipinos. 
They're needed to help the Filipinos give 
substance to the ideas of freedom and prog- 
ress though individual effort that American 
teachers first labored to implant early in 
this century. 

PEACE Corps, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1962. 


Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR WILLIAMS: Thank you for 
your memorandum of March 18, enclosing a 
copy of the clipping from the Herald-News of 
March 14, dealing with Mr. Ravenholt's 
article on the lack of books, maps, and edu- 
cational materials in the Filipino school 
system. 

The facts reported upon are substantially 
correct. The Peace Corps, in responding to 
the Philippine Government's request for 
Peace Corps volunteers to serve in the rural 
public elementary school system, 
that inadequacies in the educational system 
was preventing the vast majority of the pop- 
ulation from playing an active role in the 
country's development. Sympathetic con- 
sideration was given to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment's desire to bring about a general, 
rapid, and comprehensive upgrading of edu- 
cation in the Philippines, particularly in the 
rural areas. Within the framework of the 
request, note was taken of the earmarking 
of one-third of the annual Philippine na- 
tional budget to education and the technical 
assistance provided by the AID mission and 
its predecessor agencies over the past 11 
years. 

There is no doubt that a severe shortage 
of textbooks, maps, magazines, and other 
reading materials throughout the Philippines 
exists as described by Mr. Ravenholt. The 
Peace Corps recognizes this lack of materials 
and is doing what it can to remedy the situ- 
ation. Included in the budgets for each edu- 
cational project in the Philippines is an 
estimated amount of $250 per volunteer to 
provide educational materials, maps, flash- 
cards, and quantities of sultable paperback 
literature to establish small circulating 
libraries in each of the communities in which 
the volunteers are located. 

The Peace Corps has already ordered and 
shipped quantities of paperback books and 
maps, as well as sets of educational flashcards 
and materials. It has canvassed the mili- 
tary installations and procured excess library 
books and encyclopedias for distribution in 
the provinces. Although under current 
Peace Corps legislation we are enjoined from 
defraying the cost of shipping excess text 
and other books we facilitate book exchange 
by acting as intermediaries between U.S. 
donors and recipients in the Philippines. 
Arrangements are under study whereby mag- 
azine overruns would be procured through 
the U.S. Information Service for distribution 
to rural Philippine communities. 

Congresswoman HANnsEN has been partic- 
ularly interested in the problem and has 
spearheaded a drive in her congressional dis- 
trict in Oregon to collect books and reading 
materials for shipment to the Philippines. 
The American President Lines has offered to 
ship the books so collected, free of charge 
to the Philippines. 

The foregoing briefly summarizes the 
recognition of the basic problem by the Peace 
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Corps and describes the efforts being un- 
dertaken to ameliorate the situation. 
Should you have any further thoughts or 
questions on the matter, we shall be glad to 
receive them. 
As requested, I am returning the enclosure. 
Sincerely, 
STANLY BaRANSON, 
Philippines Operations Officer, Office of 
Far Eastern Programs. 


Secretary Ribicoff Addresses New York 
State Society of Internal Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks I include the speech of the 
Honorable Abraham Ribicoff before the 
New York State Society of Internal 
Medicine: 

REMARKS BY ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, SECRETARY 
OP HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, BE- 
FORE THE New YORK State Socrery or 
INTERNAL MEDICINE, Savoy HILTON HOTEL, 
New YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1962. 


You distinguished internists of the State 
of New York have really giyen me a golden 
opportunity. It's not often that I get the 
chance to speak to so many doctors at one 
time 


This is an opportunity I welcome. We face 
together a host of probiems. We work 
together in countless ways to solve them. 
Yet too often the bond of our common inter- 
ests and objectives is blurred by the mat- 
ters on which we disagree, 

More often than not these disagreements 
stem from misunderstandings. Perhaps 
there have been instances when I haye not 
fully understood your point of view. I know 
there are times when you fail to understand 
mine. 

Sq let us consider our common tasks, and 
let us air our differences with candor. Above 
all let us put aside scare labels and tired 
charges and speak only of facts and real 
issues. 

Let us start from a basic premise: Many 
people are alive and well today who would 
have died without the results already 
achieved by the alliance of physicians and 
their Government. This alliance must be 
Strengthened and improved. 

As you well know, the power of a sick 
man is brought low. His purpose is blunted 
and dissipated. His highest possibilities 
wait and wither, unrealized. His contri- 
N to our society is partly or entirely 

ost. 

So the health of every individual—young 
or old, rich or poor—is very much a con- 
cern of our Nation. 

Health is the Nation's business because 
healthy people build a nation. 

And health is the business of a democratic 
country because the fulfillment of the indi- 
Vidual—impossible without health—is one 
of its highest goals. 

From our earliest beginnings, three cur- 
rents have run broad and deep in the Ameri- 
can tradition, each of which has had a pro- 
found influence on the Nation’s health. 

First is the current of humanitarianism. 
Although we have exalted the rugged indi- 
Vidualist, we have always tried to meet the 
needs of those who were unable to provide 
for themselves. When a man’s barn burned, 
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his neighbors helped him raise a new one. 
If his crop failed, they shared with him. As 
society grew more complex, great philanthro- 
pies developed. Still later, social legislation 
protected the child, the workingman, the 
older person against hazards too big and 
too complicated to be met by a neighbor's 
generosity or by private charity. 

The second strong current is the spirit of 
free inquiry. The inquiring mind explored 
our continent, hunted out its resources, put 
them at the service of the people. Today 
the inquiring mind seeks answers to ques- 
tions no one knew enough to ask a few 
short years ago. Scientists look into the 
depths of space and into the heart of life. 

The third current, closely interwoven with 
the other two, is the spirit of free coopera- 
tion. As a people we work together to get 
the job done. We are more interested in 
who can do it best than in who gets the 
credit. Today's powerful partnership for 
health, involving many professions, many 
private institutions, many voluntary agen- 
cies, and governmental units typifies this 
American will to work together. 

These three curernts—humanitarianisms, 
inquiry, and cooperation—the heart, the 
mind, and the shared burden—have shaped 
and guided our country through two cen- 
turies of dynamic growth. 

They have succeeded because we have 
never feared change. We have accepted it, 
welcomed it, moved forward to meet it. 
Thomas Jefferson, scientist and humani- 
tarian, put it this way: “Laws and institu- 
tions must go hand in hand with the prog- 
ress of the human mind. As that becomes 
more developed, more enlightened, as new 
discoveries are made, new truths disclosed, 
and manners and opinions change with the 
change of circumstances, institutions must 
advance also, and keep pace with the times.” 

To me, the history of Federal participa- 
tion in the health protection of the American 
people illustrates the kind of evolution Jef- 
ferson had in mind. The story of govern- 
ment in health is the story of society's 
response to the challenge of sickness and 
death. 

The Federal role in health began very 
early in our history as a nation. The Fed- 
eral Government has been involved in health 
work since 1798, when many American mer- 
chant seamen, without permanent homes or 
roots in a community, were virtually help- 
less before onslaughts of disease. The sea- 
board States called upon the young Federal 
Government to provide relief for sick seamen 
put ashore by incoming vessels. And the 
Government responded with an act to pro- 
vide direct medical and hospital care for 
these seamen. 

Since that time we have held that where 
national health needs are not belng met 
elsewhere—because of the complexity of the 
problem, or the insistence of the need, or 
the magnitude of the resources required— 
the Federal Goyernment has an obligation to 
help, 

When, throughout the 19th century the 
States alone could not stop epidemics and 
prevent epidemics, or check the inyasion of 
disease from abroad, the Federal Govern- 
ment played a growing role in helping them. 

And since the end of World War I it has 
been supplying medical services to millions 
of veterans and other beneficiary groups in- 
cluding the American Indians who needed 
them. 

With the fantastic increase in medfcine’s 
powers that has followed World War I. the 
people of this country—through their Con- 
gress—haye demanded that their Federal 
Government mobilize its powers in a massive 
research effort. And the National Institutes 
of Health—our Government’s chief research 
arm—operated in 1946 with a budget of 
about $3 million and this year is spending 
over $628 million to help find new cures and 
new methods of treatment. 
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How about hospitals? You doctors have 
needed more hospital beds in which to treat 
your patients. You and your States could 
not supply them alone. So, since the end of 
World War II, your Federal Government has 
contributed $1.6 billion toward the con- 
struction of about 6,000 hospitals and other 
health facilities—an effort which has been 
matched by $3.3 billion in non-Federal funds, 
This program has added 250,000 hospital 
beds to the Nation’s health resources. 

A great present need is the delivery of 
health service people seek. What good are 
new cures, new methods of treatment for 
the old or chronically ill if patients cannot 
have them? With the passage of the Com- 
munity Health Services and Facilities Act 
last year, the Federal Government has begun 
another program designed to help you phy- 
sicilans and your coworkers deliver the serv- 
ices people need, where and when they need 
them. 

This year we hope the Federal Government 
will be authorized to aid in the construc- 
tion of teaching facilities to help meet the 
serious impending shortage of physicians and 
dentists—a proposal which has the support 
of organized medicine as well as medical 
educators and others familiar with the health 
manpower problem. 

Which of these programs has been a sin- 
ister entering wedge? Which represents 
usurpation? Which has hampered medical 
practice? 

Quite obviously, the answer is none of 
them. 

Every important Federal action in health 
has been a response to an urgent national 
need which was not being met adequately 
by other resources. 

The Federal Government has acted when 
a substantial group of American citizens— 
for whatever reason—was not receiving the 
health services our Nation is capable of de- 
livering. 

It has acted when a powerful new source of 
strength was needed to raise a national 
health program—such as research or hos- 
pital construction—to a level commensurate 
with the Nation’s needs. 

Taken together, these Federal programs 
have substantially improved the health of 
our people. They have improved the lot of 
you, the physician, as well. They have 
armed you with knowledge, helped to create 
the facilities you need for your work, and 
lightened your burden by preventing disease. 

Now we, as a Nation, again face an urgent 
medical need: That of the hospital care of 
our growing number of older people. 

As a group, older people have the lowest 
incomes. 

As a group, they have by far the highest 
medical and hospital costs. 

For private health insurance, they must 
pay more to get less in the way of benefits. 

For most of them, prolonged illness can 
drain their lifetime savings, strain their 
children’s finances, force them from inde- 
pendence to dependency. 

The facts are beyond dispute: The general 
cost of living rose 28 percent from 1947 to 
1949 on the consumer price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. But the cost of 
medical care rose over 61 percent; physicians’ 
fees went up 50 percent; hospital room rates 
zoomed over 145 percent, 

To put it another way, hospital room rates 
have tripled since World War II— 4 times 
the rate of increase of doctor's fees and 6 
times the rate for drugs. 

The hospitals cannot be blamed for this 
increase. Modern medicine is a complex 
business, requiring expensive equipment and 
a great battery of highly skilled specialists. 
The greatest share of increased costs has 
gone into their payrolls, and this was desper- 
ately needed by a group that was notori- 
ously overworked and underpaid for many 
years, 
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What are we to make of these facts? 
What solutions do they require? 

I think it has become increasingly clear 
in recent months that new approaches are 
needed. 

We were told by some that the Kerr-Mills 
law would be a sufficient answer to meet 
the needs of the aged. There is now grow- 
ing recognition that it is not. The irony 
of the matter is that organized medicine 
should ever have placed sole reliance on 
such a measure, Every time a suggestion 
has been made for some governmentally 
aided program to meet health costs, organ- 
ized medicine has mounted strong opposi- 
tion, almost always based on the funda- 
mental argument that the proposed plan, if 
not bad in itself, will surely lead to some- 
thing worse. 

If this concern is genuine, and I have 
no doubt it is, how then does the Kerr- 
Mills law fare against this argument? Are 
you sure you really understand all its im- 
plications? 

Let us look at this law. First of all, there 
is practically no limit to its coverage of 
the aged. Every State can cover as many 
aged people as it wants and can provide 
payment for as many medical services as 
it wants. If you are concerned about pub- 
lic payment of doctors’ bills and what that 
might lead to, what of Kerr-Mills, which 
can cover all the services of nearly all the 
doctors? And is your concern directed 
against the British system which can cover 
eyeglasses, dentures, and toupees? Then 
look again at Kerr-Mills, for that law could 
cover these items too. 

And what of the argument that a pro- 
posal, reasonable to start with, may grow 
into something undesirable? I do not dis- 
count this argument. But I believe the 
greater danger lies with Kerr-Mills. After 
all, what does it take to amend this law 
in any State to broaden the coverage and 
increase the benefits? Any bill thrown into 
the hopper of a State legislature can have 
this effect. The Federal Government has 
given the States a blank check to finance 
whatever medical benefits for any aged peo- 
ple they choose. 

We are already witnessing the two direc- 
tions that Kerr-Mills plans can take. In the 
wealthy States, it becomes a political poker 
game, with each side upping the ante to win 
the approval of the elderly. In the poorer 
States, the financial burden becomes un- 
bearable, wholesale cutbacks are ordered, and 
the bills of doctors and hospitals remain 
unpaid. 

Of course, Kerr-Mills is necessary as a 
public assistance measure for the truly in- 
digent,. But it is not a sound way to finance 
the basic Government program in the field. 

Now what of the social security approach? 
First of all, look at the financing. It is not 
financed out of general revenues. It is fi- 
nanced from the contributory paymients of 
employers and employees. The coverage and 
the benefits are spelled out in the bill. 

And what of the possibility that the bene- 
fits will be expanded? Let me point out to 
you this plain fact: Any time a bill is in- 
troduced in Congress to expand social secur- 
ity benefits, that bill spells out the new costs 
that will be incurred; the necessary increase 
in employer and employee contributions is 
part and parcel of the proposed expansion. 

I know of no better way to guard against 
the uncontrolled growth of a program than 
to tle the benefits of the program directly to 
the costs which the taxpayers are paying. 
That is what happens when the social 
security approach is used, That is one of 
the reasons why I believe it is really the 
conservative answer to this problem. 

There has been recognition that new solu- 
tions are ni . The American Medical 
Association and the Blue Shield organization 
are trying to work out a means of helping 
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older people pay their doctor bills. I wel- 
come these proposals. Recently, too, the 
American Hospital Association has tried to 
develop proposals to cover the hospital costs 
of the elderly. But in developing their pian, 
they recognized quite candidly that a sub- 
stantial subsidy out of public funds would 
be necessary. 

The question now is. not whether to use 
public funds to help meet the hospital costs 
of the elderly. The AMA’s support of Kerr- 
Milis and the AHA’s proposal for hospital 
costs both recognize that this is not the 
issue. The only question is how are public 
funds to be used. What method is to be 
adopted to accomplish exactly the objective 
you seek; namely, providing adequate health 
care to our aged while at the same time 
guarding against an unwise expansion of an 
otherwise sound program? 

This administration’s proposal to pay for 
the costs of hospital and related medical 
services for older people through the social 
security system will improve the health of 
our people and benefit you practicing physi- 
clans and your workshops—the hospitals— 
as well. 

Let us consider the proposal for what it is, 
and not for what it is not. 

It proposes a means to pay for hospital 
care, not to pay doctors. 

It proposes a means to pay for care, not a 
way to provide care. 

It has nothing whatever to do with the 
physician-patient relationship. In no way 
does it interfere with the patient's selection 
of a physician or the physician’s choice of 
care. In no way would it limit the physi- 
clan's choice of a hospital, unless certain hos- 
pitals should refuse to participate in the 
plan—a course of action so plainly self-de- 
feating as to be extremely unlikely. 

The only relationship directly affected 
would be that between the patient and his 
checkbook. 

But, indirectly, the plan would benefit 
every conscientious physician in the United 
States by increasing his freedom of choice of 
treatment. 

Modern medical care cannot be cheap. 
The only answer is for the American people 
as a whole to help those of their number who 
are in desperate need of this care. 

I was very much interested to note a state- 
ment in a recent booklet of your American 
Society of Internal Medicine: “We are op- 
posed to the creation of second-class pa- 
tients within this country.” 

This statement I wholeheartedly endorse. 
Moreover, it is close to the heart of the ad- 
ministration's proposal for health insurance 
under social security. 

The patient who receives charity 
whether from the taxpayer or from a pri- 
vate benefactor—feels that he is a second- 
class patient and a second-class person, no 
matter how well he may be treated by the 
physician. 

But if his hospital costs are paid by a sys- 
tem to which he has contributed, he can 
hold his head high. The two keystones of 
our proposal are health and human dignity. 
I commend it to your most careful considera- 
tion, 


National Calamity of Dropouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp excerpts from 
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an address prepared by me for delivery 
at the DeVry Institute dinner at Chi- 
cago, II., on May 24, 1962, on the sub- 
ject of the urgency of expansion in 
American education, and find- 
ing the answer to dropouts. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL CALAMITY or Dropouts 


I would like to explain my deep satisfac- 
tion in being with you of the DeVry Insti- 
tute this evening. There are few things 
happening in America today that I consider 
of greater significance than what you are 
doing here at DeVry. Technical education, 
especially electronic education, has reached 
& measure of importance In America’s pres- 
ent and future which as recently as 10 years 
ago would have seemed utterly fantastic to 
most of us. Yet, important as such edu- 
cation is by now, we can tell already that on 
& national level it is only in its Infancy. It 
is our job now to help it grow up. 

Only the very naive could be unaware 
that there are many reasons for what will 
be my subject this evening: the urgency 
of expansion in American technical educa- 
tion and finding the answer to dropouts. 

This is a notable occasion and a notable 
gathering; and I want to congratulate Mr. 
Lafeber on bringing the occasion about— 
and on bringing us all together. For we 
public servants, you who serve in the school 
and I who serve in the Senate, are con- 
fronted with a problem, the seriousness of 
which the general public does not fully ap- 
preciate. You and I are in a position to see 
how the problem of school dropouts, at all 
levels, affects our Nation, both in its progress 
and in its very survival. 

It must be a sad sight for the instructor 
or professor to see his class dwindling from 
semester to semester, from week to week, 
and even from day to day, (A teacher in 
an evening school of the Chicago system 
recently told me of a class of 46 enrolled on 
February 1, that shrank to 18 by April 20.) 
It must be doubly sad, when the teacher, 
having examined his techniques and having 
found he has done the best teaching job 
he knows how, still finds young people who 
refuse to put out any effort to learn. And 
it’s tragic for the conscientious teacher to 
see students abandon all pretense of learn- 
ing, and simply quitting school altogether. 
It's tragic, for the teacher knows the truth 
of the old saying, A winner never quits, and 
a quitter never wins.” 

Are we bringing up a generation of chronic 
losers? It’s a solemn question both for you 
who mold the citizen and for me who repre- 
sent him in Government. Maybe it’s par- 
ticularly solemn for me, a man who has sat 
across the conference table and looked into 
the eyes of Nikita Khrushchey. Solemn, for 
I know he meant every word of his famous 
boast: “We will bury you.” Not for a mo- 
ment does he doubt that the grandchildren 
of this American generation will Hve under 
communism. And to the fulfillment of that 
end he and his party are dedicated. Every 
thought in his head, every plan in his master 
program, every move he makes on the chess- 
board of destiny Is calculated toward the 
attainment of that goal. 

To us whose gospel is “live and let live,” 
the concept of “tomorrow the world” is so 
allen, so repugnant, that it hardly seems even 
rational. But it’s real; it’s actual; it’s in- 
tense. You've never witnessed such determi- 
nation, such single-minded tenacity of pur- 
pose, as the lust for ideological conquest of 
the Soviet leaders. > 

Far better than I do, you know the tradi- 
tional attitude of the superstate toward the 
mental inoculation of thelr youth. Better 
than I, you know details of rigorous courses 
with long hours of concentrated study 
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through many years. And you know better 
than I the achievement records, the amazing 
results of force-fed learning which Soviet 
ofcials boast about. 

It is against these hard-bitten, fanatically 
Schooled zealots that our coming generation 
of young men will be pitted. They can't 
escape the test of strength; the Soviet pro- 
gram for world conquest won't permit them. 
What sort of competition will our boys put 
up? Even before the minor ordeal of a few 
hours’ homework many of them now quall 
and quit. Thousands of them now feel the 
good life their ancestors won for them is 
a birthright that can never be taken away. 
Thousands never even heard that the price 
Of liberty is eternal vigilance, and that it 
is only “the strong man that keepeth his 
court.“ 

Daily we read of the growing physical de- 
bility of our youth. We read how so many 
of our young men are unfit for the military 
Service (and how most of the senior Sena- 
tors are unfit for touch football). We see 
Statistics of how those physically superior 
European and Asiatic children can do more 
nipups and kneebends than ours can. We 
read about rigorous physical training going 
hand in hand with tremendous scholarly 
achieyement—and we're naturally prone to 
wonder whether they don't have something 
that our children don’t have. 

One thing they certainly don't have in 
comparison with us in our superb school sys- 
tem. No nation in the world can match the 
ideals that inspire it, the institutions that 
house it, the personnel that administer it. 
Por our educational philosophy is founded 
On freedom: it encourages independent 
thinking; it permits the formation of per- 
sonal opinions; it directs a student toward 
the truth; it never imposes a dogma. 

Such education is enshrined in such phy- 
Sical equipment as the world has never be- 
fore seen. We have lavished billions on ll- 
braries, lecture halls, and laboratories; on 
Workbooks, reference books, textbooks; on 
campuses and curriculums; on study halls 
and stadiums. 

The most widely acknowledged reason for 
urgency, of course, is our weapon and space 
race with the Soviet Union. As mi- 
nority member of the Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, I have been 
for some time fully aware of our great delays 
as well as our great achievements in the 
exploration of space. These delays will not 
be avoided until sufficient numbers of tech- 
Nically trained personnel are available. 
Those numbers as you know, will be large. 
After his historymaking flight, Colonel 
Glenn declared graciously and repeatedly 
that his accomplishment. was definitely a 
Matter of “we” and not I.“ He wasn’t just 
being polite. Approximately 15,000 en- 
gineers, technicians, and other trained per- 
Sonnel had labored for as much as 4 years 
in the development and manufacture of his 
Mercury space capsule alone. 

In the last few months we have seen 
great activity in America's preparation for 
Space exploration. In just that single area, 
Our need for technical experts is phenome- 
nally great indeed, 

Nor can any American ignore the weapon 
race to which, like it or not, we are com- 
mitted until the time when decreased pres- 
sures may make possible alternative means 
Of real defense. Our sense of security cer- 
tainly is not enhanced by the evidence we 
Tecelve of Soviet progress in nuclear weap- 
Ons; nor is it enhanced by the figures show- 
ing Russia's current rate of technical train- 
ing. Studies with which you are familiar 
reveal, for instance, that the Soviet Union 
is producing engineers at the approximate 
Tate of 126,000 annually, while we are pro- 
ducing only 45,000—which happens to be, 
incidentally, 13,000 fewer than were trained 
in this country in 1950. 

Tt is in in this regard to notice 
what Is happening in Red China as well. 
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According to Communist reports, in the de- 
cade between 1949 and 1959 enrollments in 
higher education, where the critical scien- 
tific and technical skills are developed, went 
from 117,000 to 660,000. 

Meanwhile, here at home, our technolog- 
ical education lags desperately. Not only 
are we seriously short of engineers, we are 
even more seriously short of engineering 
technicians. The experts tell us we should 
be training at least as many engineering 
technicians as engineers. Right now we are 
producing roughly one such technician for 
every four engineers, few though those en- 
gineers are, 

So it is clear that in terms of defense 
requirements and of space-exploration re- 
quirements our need for expanded technical 
education is urgent. 

But these two fields are not our only 
areas of competition with Russia. What the 
world will continue to watch with equal 
concern in the years to come is Russia's in- 
dustrial progress and the improvement in 
her standard of living, as opposed to ours. 
The ideological differences between the two 
vast world powers involve enormous differ- 
ences in economic policy; and the new na- 
tions especially will be interested to see 
which way really works. There is no ques- 
tion that we are leading now in efficiency 
and overall productivity. There is no ques- 
tion about the superiority of our standard 
of living. That must not, however, let us 
forget the great rate of Russia's nationally 
planned and managed crash program of au- 
tomation, announced at the 20th party con- 
gress 5 years ago and reaffirmed in the 
Communist Party program last summer. 
Khrushchev recently called economic growth 
“the most formidable weapon in the hands 
of the Soviet Union,” that it will 
guarantee “unquestionable superiority over 
all leading capitalist nations.” 

Paul C. Rosenbloom, professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Minnesota, ex- 
presses a fear that “within 5 or 10 years, the 
United States will have to compete with a 
Soviet system that can make economic de- 
cisions faster than we can, that can produce 
as much or more than we can.” Our tools 
for this competition, he reminds us, are the 
same as Russia's: computers and armies of 
experts. In his words, “the question of 
whether, as Khrushchev says, the Russians 
will ‘bury’ us, depends on whether we can 
organize adequately the use of these tools 
in a democratic society—and in time.” 

No wonder we acknowledge urgency. But 
our reasons for expanding technical educa- 
tion are still broader and deeper than even 
the stark facts of Communist-free world 
competition suggest. We need not look 
beyond our own borders to know why tech- 
nical education is increasingly vital to a 
rapidly growing percentage of our popula- 
tion. The fact is that, little noticed as such 
by the average layman, the die for our 
Nation’s economic future has now been ir- 
revocably cast: our way of life is automa- 
tion. We are well into what many of you 
experts are calling the Technologſcal Rev- 
olution,” or the “Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion,” and there is no going back to the old 
way of life. 

Yet we never lose sight of the fact that 
such material things don't constitute an 
educational system. It's the men that make 
it. And you can look down the long roll of 
distinguished scholars, educators, and scien- 
tists which our Nation has given to the 
world—and feel an immense sense of justi- 
fiable pride in your profession and the Na- 
tion that fostered it. 

Go no further than the limits of the city 
in which we are gathered tonight. Here in 
Chicago are abundant evidences of the ac- 
complishments of American education. It 
was here that the speed of light was first 
measured, here that the magic of atomic 
fission was first made manifest. Here the 
American architect found a free field with 
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the development of the skyscraper. Here 
engineering come into its own: for elevated 
railroad was developed here; and even a river 
was made to flow backward in its bed. Here 
blossomed native literature: here rose the 
voices of Field and Sandburg and Hecht and 
Dunne and many more, In fact, here a whole 
new culture, native-born American-schooled, 
has arisen. This in a city not yet 140 years 
of age. And this in only one city of our 
great Nation, Nothing much can be wrong 
with a school system that develops accom- 
plishments like that. 


And today—never, since Grecian philoso- 
pher first gathered his class around him on 
the marble steps of an Athenian porch, have 
such lavish opportunities been assembled for 
young people to train their minds and build 
their futures. For here, for all to profit from, 
are the men, the materials, the motives for 
the greatest education for the greatest num- 
ber, And in the midst of all this: Dropouts. 

We are all deeply concerned about this, 
As a U.S. Senator, I clearly see how the drop- 
out constitutes a cancer eating its way into 
the body of our sound economy. For when 
a young man quits school he almost inevit- 
ably heads for the relief rolls. And if he 
isn’t potentially a public charge, he is plain- 
ly an economic loss. He is just another un- 
skilled unit in an industrial and commercial 
world that has no place for him, In these 
days of specialization and automation, the 
untrained man simply can’t be fitted in. 
And so, our young people, who ought to be 
our greatest asset, become our grossest ll- 
ability. 

But as a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, I am disposed to view 
the dropout in an even more serious light. 
He is a threat to our national survival. Time 
was, when the defense of our Nation de- 
pended on the brawny arm, the hardy con- 
stitution, the steely courage of the minute- 
man at Lexington, the gunner aboard the 
USS. Constitution, the roughrider spurring 
up San Juan Hill, the devildog marine going 
over the top at Chateau- Thierry. Maybe he 
can measure up, when the chips are down— 
the young man of the current generation. 
For his father did, and his grandfather, I, 
for one, believe he can, 

What gives me concern is the kind of war 
the next generation may be called on to 
fight, It will not be waged with the musket 
and the cutlass, the cavalry saber, and the 
Springfield rifle. It will be won with the 
intercontinental missile, the space ship, the 
antimissile rocket, and with such world- 
wrecking atomic weapons that, in contem- 
plating them, the mind recoils in horror. 
With these it will be won. And with the 
same firm-fibered courage that won for us 
at Lexington, at Tripoli, at San Juan, at 
Chateau-Thierry. For I never doubt—and 
don't you ever doubt it either—our kids 
have still got it. 

But alone, it won't be enough to insure 
America’s survival. Our young men wiil 
need to be as expert with logarithms as their 
ancestors were with the long rifle. Their 
training must be as much at the drawing 
board, in the technical laboratory, as on the 
drill field, and the induction camp, Educa- 
tion will be our first line of defense, And 
we can't depend on the hit-or-miss fruits 
of selective services. The electronics engi- 
neer and the electronics technician will be 
the key people in the war of the future. 

It is here that I feel constrained to pause 
and pay a particular tribute to the DeVry 
Technical Institute. Here is an institution 
that has given to our national defense and 
to our national economy, over a hundred 
thousand graduates. Just think of what 
that contribution means to our commercial 
strength, to our military strength. And 
above all this, DeVry Technical Institute has, 
in a very special way, made a particular study 
of rehabilitating the dropout. It has taken 
thousands of young men, many of whom had 
no advanced education in mathematics, some 
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of whom had dropped out of high school, 
and given them sound and solid training in 
electronics. In fact, I have been so im- 
pressed with DeFry Tech's contribution to- 
ward the strength of America in terms of 
the development of its youth, that I made 
it the subject of an address to the U.S. Sen- 
ate, a short time ago. 

Since that speech, and because of some 
reactions to it, I have come to an important 
decision. I feel we ought to know more 
about dropouts—the cancer that eats at our 
national vitals. We should study it and 
probe it and see what can be done about 
curing it. Is it a symbol of our age? Or 
is it a subtle subversive plot engineered by 
enemy agents? Whatever causes it, what- 
ever can be done about it, we must lose no 
time in finding out. The situation is grave. 

A clear reason for urgency in the expan- 
sion of technical education, therefore, is the 
fact that automation has changed from a 
mammoth concern of the future to a mam- 
moth concern of the present. This is true 
now as it was not a year ago—1961 was the 
year in which modern electronic machinery 
began doing large-scale brainwork, as well 
as brawnwork, in many aspects of American 
economy. 

Therefore, I hereby announce, for the first 
time, my intention to propose the creation 
of a Senate committee that will thoroughly 
investige the national calamity of dropouts: 
their character, their cause; and the com- 
mittee will be charged with seeking sug- 
gestions for the elmination of them. 

This I pledge to you, my fellow public 
servants; to you who, in common with us in 
government, want an answer to this problem. 
And some things we know in advance. We 
know the cause is not in the education our 
youth presently receives.. We know it is not 
a part of the basic character of our young 
people. 

Something else it must be. It is my desire 
that the committee will shed such a spot- 
light on it that our America will know the 
danger, learn how to avoid it, and move ag- 
gressively toward the eradication of this na- 
tional peril. 

Only in so doing will that experiment “of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple” stand a chance of fulfilling the destiny 
which a gracious God has preordained for 
it: the last best hope of earth, the noblest 
governmental concept ever entertained in 
the mind of man. 


The world today is looking for men who are 
not for sale; 

Men who are honest, sound from center to 
circumference, true to the heart's 
core; 

Men with consciences.as steady as the needle 
to the pole; 

Men who will stand for the right if the 
heavens totter and the earth reels; 

Men who can tell the truth and look the 
world right in the eye; 

Men who neither brag nor run; 

Men who neither flag nor flinch; 

Men who can have courage without shouting 
it; 

Men in whom the courage of everlasting life 
runs still, deep and strong; 

Men who know their message and tell it; 

Men who know their place and fill it; 

Men who know their business and attend to 
it; 

Men who will not lie, shirk or dodge; 

Men who are not too lazy to work, or too 
proud to be poor; 

Men who are willing to eat what they have 
earned and wear what they have paid 
for; 

Men who are not ashamed to say “No” with 
emphasis and who are not ashamed to 
say “I can’t afford it.” 

—Jesse Musick. 
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Medicare: The Big Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of medicare for the aged pres- 
ently is being reviewed in our various 
news media. 

I insert into the Recorp two articles 
from the Lewiston Evening Journal and 
one from the Lewiston Daily Sun—two 
leading Maine newspapers—which pre- 
sent highly interesting observations with 
respect to this matter: 

[From the Lewiston (Maine) Evening Jour- 
nal, May 21, 1962] 
KENNEDY'S MEDICARE APPEAL 


President John F. Kennedy has made his 
nationwide television appeal for public sup- 
port of the administration’s medical care 
measure, known generally as the King- 
Anderson bill. This bill would seek to offer 
a medical care program for the aged under 
the existing social security setup. 

We have no doubt but what the President's 
appeal will bring a flood of mail into the of- 
fices of the Nation’s Congressmen. This 
direct approach to the people has been used 
effectively by previous Chiefs of State, com- 
mencing with President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt's famous “fireside chats.” 

The King-Anderson bill has been opposed 
strongly by the American Medical Associa- 
tion on the grounds it would result in so- 
cialized medicine. It has been objected to 
by many Republican Congressmen for its 
failure to include the millions of Americans 
who do not come within the scope of social 
security and its involuntary nature, along 
with objections similar to those offered by 
the AMA. 

It is our belief that some kind of medicare 
legislation will be passed eventually. We 
would hope the Congress will seék to ap- 
proach the issue objectively and strive to 
enact legislation which will not result in so- 
cialized medicine which will assure equal 
treatment for all aged people, and which will 
give people the choice between social secu- 
rity and private medical protection plans. 

One point the American people might 
think about before judging the merits of the 
King-Anderson bill is that while Kennedy 
said it would not bring about socialized 
medicine, he also commented that “what we 
are talking about doing, most countries of 
Europe did years ago. In Britain they did 
it 30 years ago.” We think it significant that 
in Britain and other European nations the 
outcome has been socialized medicine. We 
consequently find ourselves wondering just 
how long the United States would be able to 
keep away from socialized medicine if the 
King-Anderson bill should be passed in its 
present form. 


[From the Lewiston (Maine) Evening 
Journal, May 22, 1962] 
THE AMA REBUTTAL 


The rebuttal of the American Medical As- 
sociation to President John F. Kennedy’s 
strong pitch for the King-Anderson medical- 
care-for-the-aged measure was made last 
night by Dr. Edward R. Annis. For dramatic 
purposes the doctor spoke in an empty Madi- 
son Square Garden; the same location where 
Kennedy had a capacity audience. 

Dr. Annis stressed the basic arguments 
which have been used by the AMA and other 
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opponents of the administration measure be- 
fore. He noted that the provisions of the 
bill would result in millions of Americans 
who do not need coverage receiving it any- 
way, while other millions not under social 
security would receive no help. 

He also made much of the fact that the 
King-Anderson bill would not be providing 
health insurance. He warned that enact- 
ment of the measure would force a heavy 
burden of payments upon the Nation's 
younger working people, and that it in- 
evitably would drive out of business the 
private, voluntary health insurance programs 
now being utilized by millions of Americans. 

It also was the contention of Dr, Annis 
that the King-Anderson bill would not cover 
the cost of medical payments for the elderly 
in adequate fashion. He pointed out that 
the legislation would not completely cover 
hospital costs and would not cover an indi- 
vidual's bill for medical services provided 
by doctors at all, 

We realize that it is impossible for what 
might be termed “a perfect bill” to be drawn 
up with respect to medicare for the aged or 
any other purpose. We do believe, however, 
that the major objections raised to the King- 
Anderson bill warrant thoughtful considera- 
tion by the people. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
the measure would move us away from the 
traditional social security idea of providing 
cash benefits for citizens, who spend the 
money as they see fit. Medical ald for the 
aged under social security alters this concept 
to one of providing service benefits to peo- 
ple without setting up regulations covering 
the care provided and the price to be paid. 

It is our firm conviction a much better ap- 
proach is available to this unquestionable 
problem faced by millions of our senior 
citizens. 

[From the Lewiston (Maine) Daily Sun, May 
23, 1962] 
MEDICARE: THE Bic FIGHT 

President Kennedy to fight for 
his program of medical care for the aged 
under social security and he is putting all 
of the prestige and power of his high ofice 
into that fight. 

But the American Medical Association, is 
just as determined not to give in without 
a battle. 

Now, both have taken precedentmaking 
steps to appeal to the people through na- 
tional television, The President's case was 
presented in a more spectacular manner, as 
he appeared before a large audience in New 
York City and the program was broadcast 
live on TV. At the same time, other rallies 
were being held in various parts of the coun- 
try, with administration leaders plugging the 
President’s medicare plan. The medical pro- 
fession, through the AMA, spoke with a 
softer voice. 

In the days ahead, the impact of these 
separate appeals will make itself felt on 
Members of Congress. The reaction of the 
public is likely to have a real effect on the 
vote of the Congressmen as the medicare bill 
reaches the floor of the house. 


There is one danger in the current situa- 


- tion: In the heat of the battle between the 


administration and the AMA, the actual 
merits of the medicare bill will be over- 
looked. The issue should not become emo- 
tional. 

Actually, the aged in America’s population 
form a group which is increasing in num- 
ber. Health and medical care presents tre- 
mendous problems for many of them. 

President Kennedy’s program is an at- 
tempt to solve those problems, But it has 
inherent weaknesses. It is a compulsory 
program, and applies only to social security 
recipients. It disregards the vital factor of 
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need. Even for the aged who would come 
Under the plan, it would take care of only 
& portion of their hospital expenses and 
none of their doctors’ bills. 

The Kerr-Mills law, which provides Fed- 
eral aid to States to help meet medical costs 
of persons over 65 who are unable to finance 
proper care and treatment, is much to be 
Preferred. Congress should make it attrac- 
tive for more States to undertake programs 
under that law, instead of passing the King- 
Anderson bill favored by the President. 

Meanwhile, medicare looms as the big fight 
of the current session. 7 


President's Slip Showing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr, 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have incorporated in the Appendix of 
the Conaressional, Recorp an editorial 
Which appeared in the Amarillo, Tex., 
Daily News on May 18; 1962, entitled 
President's Slip Showing.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT'S SLIP SHOWING—BeG Your 

PARDON, Sm 
(By Cyde Walter) 

Beg your pardon, Mr. President, but your 
Slip is showing. 

In a news conference Thursday, President 
Kennedy told reporters that the Billie Sol 

tes case first came to public attention 
on April 5 when the Federal Government 
indicted the Texas millionaire on fraud 
charges. 

Mr. Kennedy should be informed that 

newspapers, not the Federal Govern- 
ment, first brought the Estes matter to 
Public light and were it not for continued 
Publicity on the matter by papers in this 
State there might not be so many embar- 
Passed people in Washington these days. 

On February 12, Oscar Griffin, editor of 
the Pecos Independent, wrote the first of 
three articles about the large number of 
anhydrous ammonia tanks on record in the 
Reeves County Courthouse. 

Estes was not named in the series, but 
People in that newspaper's circulation area 
knew whom Griffin was talking about. 

in was limited by laws of libel. 

On March 22 the Amarillo newspapers dis- 
Patched two men to Pecos to begin digging 
into the story. They returned on March 
23 and another reporter was sent into Pecos 
©n March 24 for an extended story. 

The managing editor of the Amarillo news- 
papers wrote his first bylined story on Estes 
in the Amarillo Daily News on March 26, 3 
days before Estes was arrested. Other stories 
followed. These first stories, once again 
because no official action had been taken 
against Estes, could only hint that some- 
thing was wrong in Pecos, eyen though the 
reporter in Pecos, and at least eight other 
Stall members assigned to the story, had 
no doubts in their minds that something 
was wrong. 

On March 27, the wire services, the Asso- 
ciated Press and United Press International, 
Were carrying stories on Estes. An Amarillo 
Staffer was in Dallas where finance com- 
panies were meeting to try to find a solution 
to their problems. 
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By March 28, other newspapers in the 
State, were getting interested in the story. 
On March 29, agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation arrested Estes in Pecos. 
JFK. may have read about it in his morning 
rs 
on March 30, the story was beginning to 
move over nationwide news wires. 

On April 5, Estes was indicted on the 
Federal charges—that’s when Mr. Kennedy 
says it first came to public light. 

Texas newspapers, however, are perfectly 
willing to share with the Federal Govern- 


ment, the credit for telling the public about- 


Billle Sol Estes. 


This Country Needs a Merchant Marine 
Second to None 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, Mr. Edwin M. Hood, a native 
son of Baltimore, Md., suggested on 
Maritime Day that: 

The priorities, value, philosophy, and em- 
phasis as affecting our national maritime 
objectives must be adjusted to the tough 
reality that this country wants, demands, 
and needs a merchant marine second to none, 


Mr. Hood, in his speech before the 
Propeller Club of Baltimore on Tuesday, 
May 22, 1962, developed this theme from 
both the merchant marine and ship- 
building standpoint, and under unani- 
mous consent I insert his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Tus COUNTRY NEEDS A MERCHANT MARINE 
SECOND TO NONE 


On this day, throughout the country, 
many persons are addressing groups like 
this on the importance of the U.S. merchant 
marine. And that is as it should be. The 
significance of Maritime Day, I fear, is not 
widely enough appreciated. 

But, for my part, I want to talk not about 
virtues and triumphs but about weaknesses 
and inadequacies. I want to talk about 
weaknesses and inadequacies because the 
true meaning of Maritime Day is being con- 
stantly eroded by those who would scuttle 
the American merchant marine entirely. 

Since early school days, we have been 
taught that a U.S. flag merchant marine is 
vital to our national interest. Now we are 
told, among other things, that there is 
enough money to spend in obscure corners 
of the world but not enough for the devel- 
opment and promotion of a well-balanced 
merchant fleet to carry our trade, commerce, 
ideas, know-how, and so on, to those ob- 
scure corners. * 

In the life or death struggle between op- 
posing ideologies now facing mankind, the 
obscure corners of the world are, of course, 
not unimportant, but when the U.S. mer- 
chant marine is reduced to carrying less than 
10 percent of our own trade and commerce, 
I say something is cockeyed. 

The American merchant marine is very 
much at a crossroad. Which will it be 
down the road to maritime oblivion—or up 
the road to maritime supremacy? For me, 
and I am sure everyone in this audience, the 
choice would be up the road to maritime 
supremacy. But along the way, the priori- 
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ties, values, philosophy, and emphasis as af- 
fecting our national maritime objectives 
must be adjusted to some tough realities, 

Here are some of the obstacles we face: 

There is a continuous din calling for a 
watering-down or even the complete repeal 
of our century-old coastwise trade laws. 
There is the uncertain maritime labor situa- 
tion for which no one seems to be able to 
recommend a practical solution. There are 
the pressures being brought to bear by our 
friends overseas to relax and eventually 
abandon our cargo preference laws. Then, 
too, the ultimate effect of the European Com- 
mon Market is still an unknown quantity. 
Also, our ship operating and shipbuilding 
subsidies have long been the target of domes- 
tic critics and foreign competitors, and this 
hairsplitting never ceases. 

Equally as alarming, the April 5, 1962, 
message from the President to the Congress 
on transportation has already had unmistak- 
able influence on Department of Defense 
policy as indicated by recent congressional 
testimony of the Secretary of Defense. Let 
us hope that this discouraging reaction is 
not a forerunner of a chain reaction to 
follow. 

This transportation message calls for 
answers to questions dealing with possible 
substitutes for providing financial assistance 
to ship operators; expanded research and 
development efforts; whether defense re- 
quirements can be met by greater reliance 
on the reserve fleets and ships of our NATO 
allies; whether a smaller reserve fleet would 
be adequate; and whether international ar- 
rangements and agreements are conducive 
to the stability of the maritime industry 
from the standpoint of fair but effective 
competition and sufficient service. All of 
this involves more studies—and the empha- 
sis would seem to be more international 
than domestic. 

There has already been a long history of 
maritime studies—one piled N the other. 
All have concluded that we need a merchant 
marine in the national interest. Yet, the 
reports of these studies are today gathering 
dust and the pages are turning s 
Someone has sald that the U.S. merchant 
marine is being studied to death. Events 
in recent years, unfortunately, would seem 
to giye more than an ounce of truth to that 
statement. After each study, instead of 
action, further neglect of the merchant ma- 
rine has followed. 

After all this, should any doubts remain 
as to the value of a merchant marine, I 
would urge one final, objective study of what 
maritime subsidies accomplish in the way 
of protecting our commerce against the 
maritime nations of the world which would 
have us completely at their mercy without 
the U.S. merchant fleet; one final, objective 
study to determine what these subsidies 
achieve in the way of jobs, thousands of jobs, 
afioat and ashore—gainful employment at the 
highest wages in the world for American 
workers—and what these subsidies generate 
in the way of individual and corporate taxes. 
And then contrast the results with the bil- 
lions paid out for subsidies on agricultural 
products and in connection with other Fed- 
eral programs. You will find that maritime 
subsidies are peanuts by comparison, 

Recently, all too frequently, there has 
emanated from official quarters an undercur- 
rent of suggestions about things maritime 
that “we've got to change all this * it's 
costing too much * * * maybe we could 
bulld some ships abroad.” To say the least, 
these undercurrents have not inspired con- 
fidence in the future for the U.S. merchant 
marine. It almost seems that the stage is 
being set for a further cutback on maritime 
programs. It almost seems that the decisions 
have been reached before the studies have 
been completed—or that the final score is 
being announced before the game is played. 
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Now comes another disturbing develop- 
ment. The Secretary of Defense vows he is 
going to move troops by the thousands— 
and in greater numbers if need be—by air. 

Here is what Secretary McNamara told the 
Congress recently: 

To put it bluntly, he said that even though 
the basic studies requested by the President 
had not yet been made, even though the 
needs of the industrial war machine and the 
civilian population in time of emergency 
had not been assessed, it was his opinion 
there is available sufficient shipping to ac- 
commodate our military needs. 

He supported the reduced cargo ship re- 
placement program of the Maritime Admin- 
isration, saw some problems in the trend in 
tanker construction to supertankers and in 
the military's requirements for roll-on, roll- 
off ships, and would not support any new 
construction of passenger-type ships as po- 
tential troop carriers. Accepting the Alr 
Force rather than the Navy view, he favored 
airlift over sealift and found no need for 
ocean shipping except for carrying cargo. 

McNamara did mention that the 
Department of Defense position is based 
solely on military requirements, but that 
distinction was not stressed. It certainly 
was not made clear In the press. 

While the Secretary stated, “that, purely 
from a military point of view, we need a 
shipbuilding capability,” he again bespoke 
only of military construction. 

Even so, a shipbuilding capability cannot 
be maintained without orders. By and 
large, activities in U.S. shipyards are limited 
by the annual level of Federal appropria- 
tions for both merchant and naval ship 
construction and by the intensity of com- 
petition from Government-owned and Gov- 
ernment-operated nayal shipyards. 

A tug.of war seems to exist between sep- 
arate branches of the Government as to 
the pace at which the merchant and naval 
ship replacement program should proceed. 
At one end are the architects of national 
survival under all conditions. At the other 
end are the budgeteers with rose-colored 
glasses. 

The experts on seapower say we should be 
building merchant ships at the rate of 25 to 
30 per year. The Maritime Administration 
has now lowered its sights to 15 to 20 ships 
annually. maritime spokesmen on 
Capitol Hill have expressed the opinion that 
this program should be predicated on a 
minimum of 32 ships yearly. But, the 
average since the program began In 1958 has 
been exactly half that number—16 per year. 

On the Navy side of the picture, authori- 
ties have been urging construction of naval 
vessels at the rate of 42 per year, but the 
annual average has been closer to 22. 

With Federal appropriations for merchant 
and naval ships at levels somewhat less than 
desirable, the availablilty of work for the pri- 
vate shipyards of the United States is fur- 
ther restricted by the extent to which the 
Federal Government competes with them 
through the operation of 11 naval shipyards 
and 1 naval ship repair facility. With 
twice as many people as employed in the 
private yards on Navy work, much higher 
costs than in the private yards and a much 
greater utilization of facilities than in the 
private yards, the naval shipyards have been 
operating expansively—at the expense of the 
taxpayers and tax-producing, privately 
owned commercial shipyards. 

Navy Officials have publicly asserted that 
the tremendous assets of the naval shipyards 
represent about $3 billion in buildings, dry- 
docks, shops, tools, and so on. 

The magnitude of these tremendous assets 
in relation to those of privately owned US. 
Industrial corporations is not even slightly 
realized, if at all. But, in truth, the naval 
shipyard complex is a large industrial opera- 
tion, owned by the Federal Government, with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. and 12 
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plants and subsidiary facilities throughout 
the country. It is among the largest indus- 
trial operations in the Nation, 3 

From the standpoint of assets, the naval 
shipyard complex is exceeded by only four 
privately owned manufacturing concerns— 
General Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co., United 
States Steel Corp., and E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. In terms of defense activi- 
ties, on the basis of assets, the naval ship- 
yard complex is by far the largest industrial 
operation in the United States exceeding such 
giants as General Dynamics Corp., North 


American Aviation Co., Lockheed Aircraft 


Corp., Boeing Co., General Electric Co., 
Martin-Marietta Corp., United Aircraft Corp., 
American Telephone & Telegraph Corp., and 
Sperry Rand Corp., to mention a few. 

In this day and age when bigness and 
profits for private industry are ridiculed by 
the economic soothsayers, it is ironic that 
the Federal Government should operate the 
Nation’s largest defense industrial complex 
at costs exceeding those of private industry 
by as much as 25 percent and while private 
facilities are being closed down. It is ironic 
that this governmental activity should be 
suffocating an important segment of private 
industry. 

The same economic soothsayers could per- 
form a great national service and thereby 
save many millions of tax dollars by adyo- 
cating that more and more naval shipwork 
be placed with private shipyards. The same 
economic soothsayers are likewise missing the 
boat with respect to the American merchant 
marine, 

It is obvious that uncertain days are ahead 
for the entire U.S. maritime industry. The 
importance of the decisions being made in 
Washington cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. We are close to a rocky shore buffeted 
by rapidly shifting winds of gale force. 
Only by intelligent and united effort can we 
avoid a disastrous and costly shipwreck. 


Today, not words but sober facts and 
purposeful action should push us along the 
road to maritime supremacy. The priorities, 
values, philosophy, and emphasis must be ad- 
justed to the tough reality that this country 
wants, demands, and needs a merchant ma- 
rine second to none. 


— 


Medical Care for Older Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
_ Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, WJRZ radio, Newark, N.J., 
recently commented that the King-An- 
derson bill has become an issue between 
the “American public versus the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. We think the 
Congress will support the larger 
interest.” 

I hope that WJRZ is correct, and I 
ask for unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the WJRZ editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WJRZ RADIO EDITORIAL 

We are appalled and shocked at the threat 
by New Jersey physicians to refuse medical 
care to older citizens under the proposed 
King-Anderson bill. 

In some of their statements, the doctors 
have softened their threat.somewhat by 
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promising to treat these people for nothing 
if they cannot afford to pay. 

This promise only serves to magnify the 
rebellion by these doctors. They have set 
themselves up as self-appointed judges of 
the public good and have defied the basic 
concepts of our democratic system. 

The King-Anderson bill is pending before 
the Congress. Its fate will be determined by 
the time-tested mechanics of our legislative 
processes, 

If the bill is passed, every citizen will be 
expected to comply with it—including our 
doctors. 

It's time we stopped granting our doctors 
a veto over legislation affecting medical pro- 
grams and problems, The other day Presl- 
dent Kennedy met with leaders of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association to discuss the King- 
Anderson bill. The dispatches following the 
meeting sounded like the report of a summit 
conference with the leaders of another gov- 
ernment. 

In its statement concerning the New Jersey 
doctor's rebellion, the AMA states its belief 
that the King-Anderson bill will not pass 
the Congress. 

But every report we have been able to read 
indicates that popular support for the bill Is 
large and growing. 

The Issue has become the American public 
versus the American Medical Association. 
We think the Congress will support the larger 
interest. 


Fair Play, On Controversial Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


N OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article by Mr. David Law- 
rence, appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star on May 24, regarding the 
refusal of the television networks to 
give equal time to the American Med- 
ical Association for a rebuttal to the 
President’s Madison Square Garden vau- 
deville show. 

The implication is very clear. The 
networks and the television stations de- 
pend upon the arbitrary and capricious 
mood of the administration for their 
licenses, and they are afraid to displease 
the administration. One of the TV 
stations in Massachusetts which carried 
the President’s address refused to carry 
the message of the American Medical 
Association even though the AMA was 
paying for it. This station should lose 
its license for refusing to serve the 
American public, but, of course, their 
refusal will not eyen be questioned by 
the administration. 

Fam PLAY on. CONTROVERSIAL IssuES—TELE- 
VISION NETWORKS’ ACTION ON REQUEST OF 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION Hit 

(By David Lawrence) 

The American people want fair play—they 
like to get both sides of controversial ques- 
tions. Did the television people make a mis- 
take when the three principal networks— 
after giving free time to a speech by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in which he attacked the 
American Medical Association's position on 
medical care for the aged—refused to let the 
people hear the other side unless the AMA 
paid for it? 
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One large station in Boston even declined 
to broadcast the American Medical Associa- 
tion's reply to the President, although pay- 
ment was offered through the network for 
the use of the station's facilities. The ex- 
Planation given was that the station doesn’t 
Sell time to organizations for the discussion 
of controversial subjects. The President's 
speech from Madison Square Garden, how- 
ever, not only was controversial but it at- 
tacked the American Medical Association 
Specifically. Hence, the right of reply was 
ignored by a station which is heard by a 
large segment of the population in the Presi- 
dent's home State of Massachusetts. 

Shouldn't all the networks have made 
some provision for free time so that the 
American Medical Association could make 
its rebuttal of the President's charge that it 
Was misinforming the public? This ques- 
tion goes to the heart of the issue of fair 
Play over the country’s communications 
systems. 

For, while the Government should not 
in any way infiuence the decisions of the 
television companies, the public will begin 
to believe that fear of losing their licenses 
Motivates the broadcasters when they all 
join in giving a President full time without 
Charge and refuse to give similar facilities 
to the organizations which he attacks. 

The television stations have every right to 
broadcast what they please—even a onesided 
Presentation. There is no law which com- 
Pels any branch of the press to present any- 
thing that the editor or director of a station 
or a publication may choose to reject. Gov- 
ernment control or influence over broadcast- 
ing media or the newspapers is a violation 
of the principles of a free press under the 
Constitution. 

So the responsibility for the presentation 
of the other side rests on the broadcasting 
Stations or the newspapers, as the case may 
be. Public opinion is the only available form 
s protest against a refusal to give both 

es. 


The American Medical Association was 
lambasted by the President of the United 
States over three networks embracing a big 
Percentage of their 425 stations. When 
the request for equal time was refused, the 
American Medical Association spent from 
$75,000 to $100,000 to get time for its own 
Speaker, Dr. Edward R. Annis, on one net- 
Work of about 190 stations. 

But even this privilege of reply would be 
restricted if some Members of Congress had 
their way. One of them already threatens to 
introduce a bill prohibiting the American 
Medical Association from using for “con- 
gressional lobbying” the dues collected from 
doctors who are members of the organiza- 
tion. This ís a move in the wrong direction. 
For some day a tough-minded Congress might 
decide to prohibit labor unions from using 
their dues in certain political campaigns and 

to prevent officers of labor unions from 
Making speeches in political campaigns or 
trom conducting mail campaigns on public 


Every President of the United States has 
& tactical advantage over his political adver- 
saries because the radio and television net- 
Works, as well as the printed media, give him 
Space for almost every pronouncement he 
Makes to the public. Yet during political 
Campaigns there is a tendency to draw a 
lne and require that political broadcasts 
be paid for. Mr. Kennedy last Saturday 
night made another speech in Madison 
Square Garden—at a fundraising affair— 
in which he announced, in effect, that the 
Congressional campaign of 1962 has already 
begun. He spoke of the coming congres- 
Slonal election and appealed for the support 
Of his audience. 

The law covering broadcasts of a political 
nature requires that time be given 
to opposing candidates. But who is the op- 
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ponent of a President? He isn’t running 
for Congress this year. Yet he is in a posi- 
tion to help elect a party majority. The 
opposition gets a chance now and then to 
express itself, but in the past 2 weeks for- 
mer President Eisenhower has had two news 
conferences—one with a group of Republi- 
cans in Gettysburg and one in Washington 
after a meeting with Republican leaders in 
Congress, at both of which he talked on 
current Issues, including Mr. Kennedy’s at- 
tacks on his administration. Not one of the 
three principal networks gave him a half 
hour in which to present the other side. 
Only the newspapers printed this. 


The Global Food Picture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a world 
of shrinking horizons there will be need 
(a) for the American farmer to step up 
research for new markets around the 
globe; and (b) for nations to attempt to 
open new avenues for channeling food 
from production plants to hungry 
people. 

Over the weekend, I was privileged to 
discuss the global food picture over Wis- 
consin radio stations. I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts of the broadcast 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS or ADDRESS PREPARED For DELIVERY 
BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, OF WISCON- 
SIN, OVER WISCONSIN Rapro STATIONS, MAY 
26, 1962 
As a nation, we have been blessed with the 

greatest agricultural production plant in the 

world. 

Our Wisconsin and other American farm- 
ers have demonstrated a capacity for pro- 
ducing ample food—particularly in war- 
time—not only for Americans but for hungry 
people elsewhere in the world. 

The blessings of high efficiency and pro- 
ductivity, however, also have some built-in 
problems. For several years now, for exam- 
ple, the Nation's farmers have produced more 
than has been consumed with the surpluses 
estimated at about $9 billion. 

As yet, no realistic solutions have been 
found for this supply-demand imbalance. 

Within the next 20 years, the United States, 
despite an estimated 77 million more people, 
will, according to USDA predictions, produce 
enough food and fiber for our peopie on 
about 50 million acres less than now. 

These factors will, then, require serious 
readjustments in productivity in the lives of 
people and the economy. 

In a rapidly changing world we, in plan- 
ning for the future, find it necessary to ex- 
tend our horizons. The scope of such plan- 
ning should extend beyond the local to 
global markets; requires long-range—not 
just crop-to-crop—planning; and should at- 
tempt, insofar as possible, to serve con- 
sumers, not only at home, but in far distant 
corners of the globe. 

GLOBAL AGRICULTURAL PICTURE 

As of now, there are sharp contrasts in the 
food supplies of the world. In the 30 more 
industrialized nations—comprised of over 
900 million peopie—diets are considered 
nutritionally adequate, As producers of 


/ 
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food, or things which can be traded for food, 
these nations appear able to maintain ade- 
quate supply now and for the future. 5 

For most of the 70 less developed countries, 
compromising about 2 billion people, how- 
ever, diets are traditionally inadequate— 
sometimes at tragically deficient levels—the 
population is expanding rapidly, malnutri- 
tion is widespread and consistent, and there 
appears little likelihood that these countries 
themselyes will be able to solve their food 
problems in the near future. 

A major obstacle to transfer of food from 
surplus to shortage nations is the low an- 
nual, per capita income. In diet deficient 
regions of the world the average incomes 
are, as follows: Latin America, $235 per per- 
son; Africa and East Asia, $137 per person; 
Far East (excluding Japan), $73 per person; 
Communist Asia, $62 per person. 

Despite the great gaps between the have 
and have- not nations, however, humanity 
can, and ultimately will, find a way to solve 
the food problems of the world, 

The great immediate challenge in Wiscon- 
sin and elsewhere is to find adequate mar- 
kets and uses for commodities, particularly 
those in surplus. 

For dairying, especially important to Wis- 
consin this means efforts to step up con- 
sumption; improve distributing channels; 
expand research to find industrial uses for 
milk and milk products. 

For the future, however, as a Nation, and 
particularly the agricultural economy, will, I 
believe, benefit from longer range, broader 
scope planning to find consumers and mar- 
kets for the products of America’s farms, 

As this can be done it will benefit us eco- 
nomically as well as meet the needs of stary- 
ing humanity. 


Facts on Life Expectancy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I extend my 
remarks to clarify the Recorp with the 
facts in relation to the statement made 
by Dr, Annis in behalf of the American 
Medical Association in his television 
speech on May 21 on the subject of “Lif 
Expectancy.” > 

The Washington Post for May 22 gives 
the following quotation from the reply 
of the American Medical Association to 
President Kennedy’s speech on the pro- 
posal to provide health benefits to bene- 
ficiaries of the OASDI system aged 65 
and over: 

The American system of medicine, based 
upon the private doctor treating the private 
patient, has—in the last 20 years alone— 
added an average of 10 years to the life of 
every American. 


The factual basis of this statement is 
not at all clear. The expectation of life 
at birth based on the mortality rates of 
1959—the latest available—is 69.7 years. 
This is only 6 years larger than the ex- 
pectation of life at birth based on the 
mortality rates of 1939; it is, however, 
11.2 years longer than for 1936, a year of 
relatively high mortality, and 10 years 
larger than for 1930, the next earlier 
year for which the difference was at 
least 10 years. 
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Moreover, the above statement refer- 
red to “adding an average of 10 years to 
the life of every American” so that there 
should be considered also the expectation 
of life for persons other than babies. 
The following table indicates the in- 
crease in the expectation of life—in 
years—by sex and race for several illus- 
trative ages, for the 1959 experience as 
compared with that of 1939-41: 


| 
Nonwhite| Nonwhite 
males | fomales 


White 
females 


White 


= |as 


In summary, the expectation of life 
has shown the greatest increases at the 
youngest ages. Accordingly, considering 
the population of all ages, the improve- 
ment has probably been only about 3 to 
4 years in the past two decades—and 
certainly not 10 years. 

The only conceivable way that a figure 
of 10 years could be obtained for the 
increase in the expectation of life in the 
past 20 years would be by considering 
the expectation of life at birth accord- 
ing to mortality of 1939 and comparing 
it with the expectation of life at birth 
of babies born at the present time com- 
puted by projecting mortality improve- 
ments into the future—rather than con- 
sidering only present-day mortality 
rates. This hardly seems a proper pro- 
cedure if we are considering only the 
effects of the last 20 years and, moreover, 
would not relate to “the life of every 
American” as stated. 

It should also be noted that this memo- 
randum has not considered whether the 
significant decreases in mortality that 
have occurred in the last two decades are 
completely due to “the American system 
of medicine,” as asserted in the state- 
ment. It may be noted that mortality 
in other countries has also improved 
significantly in the past quarter century, 
as shown by the following table: 


| Incrense in ex- 
pectution of life 


Peeper FED | 


Although the improvement in mortal- 
ity in the United States was somewhat 
more than in England—less for men, 
but much more for women—and consid- 
erably more than in Sweden, the expec- 
tation of life at birth in those two coun- 
tries is still well in excess of ours, as 
shown by the following table: 


Country Period at birth 
| Men | Women 
United States... ....| 1929-31 to 179 8. 8 | 12,0 
England and Wales. 1930-42 to 1958.. a4 | 10.9 
B 1931-35 to 1959... &5 | 9.9 


Expectation of life 
at birth, 1959 


Np | 


Country 
Male Female 
66. 5 73.0 
63.1 73.8 
71.7 78.2 
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Thus, the extent of improvement in 
mortality depends, to some extent, on 
the previously-existing level—countries 
such as Japan and the U.S.S.R. have 
actually shown the greatest improve- 
ments in recent decades since they 
started from such a low level. 


Help Wanted in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to find in the Saturday Evening 
Post of June 2, 1982, an excellent article 
by Don Oberdorfer, assistant editor, en- 
titled, “Help Wanted in Washington.” 

The author has highlighted basic prob- 
lems of Government recruiting and 
enumerates a number of reforms that 
are needed to make it easier for the Goy- 
ernment to get and keep highly skilled 
people for critical posts, 

I commend this constructive article to 
the thoughtful attention of my col- 
leagues, and ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HELP WANTED In WaAsHINGTON—THE KEN- 
NEDY ADMINISTRATION'S TALENT HUNT Has 
TurNEeD Ur ONE Sotan Finn: Too Few Tor 
Minps Want To Work For THEem COUN- 
TRY 


(By Don Oberdorfer) 


One day in March 1961, a studious Penta- 
gon economist named Alain Enthoven began 
the search for 10 highly skilled persons to 
make cost-effcctiveness studies for Secretary 
of Defense Robert 8. McNemara. The new 
boss at the Pentagon needed these studies 
as a guide when making decisions about 
money, men, and weapons to protect the 
United States. Such decisions affect billions 
of dollars in defense funds, the future bloom 
or blight of major corporations and the jobs 
of many thousands of men and women—as 
well as the security of every citizen. 

Today a disheartencd Enthoven is still 
looking for his experts. Dozens of qualified 
prospects have turned down his offers for 
all-to-familiar reasons: “I've got a good job 
now in private life with better salary and 
good promotion chances. I'm working at my 
own speed, insulated from pressure groups, 
deadlines, and Government redtape.” Ironi- 
cally most of the men who wouldn't help 
do McNamara’s studies owe their private 
positions to defense contracts. 

As this is written, Enthoven has been able 
to recrult only five of the qualified men he 
needs. Meanwhile he is doing the best he 


can to complete the most essential McNa- 


mara studies. He has buttressed his staff 
with a $50-a-day special consultant (who 
will make more this way than Enthoven 
could pay him as a regular Government em- 
ployee). The skeleton staff puts in many 
hours of unpaid overtime. Enthoven’s own 
New Year's resolution was to work only 66 
hours a week, but he isn’t keeping it. 


A PRODLEM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Enthoven’s understrength staff is hardly 
a drop in a Federal Government ocean of 
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2,445,588 civilian employees, but his plight 
is worth considering. Starting with Presi- 
dent Kennedy himself, many Government 
Officials are having difficulty getting and 
keeping highly skilled people. Important 
public tasks have been hampered because 
key jobs had to be filled on a stopgap basis, 
or not at all. 

This situation deserves careful examina- 
tion, because the health and the prosperity, 
even the life of every citizen, depend in 
large part on the Government's skill in meet- 
ing national challenges. If the Government 
cannot do its best because it does not have 
enough top-quality workers, the results can 
be appalling: bumbling bureaucracy, costly 
mistakes. 

Most of the 470,000 people hired last year 
by Uncle Sam were, of course, routinely 
picked from rosters of civil service appli- 
cants. But Federal officials found themselves 
beating the bushes for highly skilled in- 
„ to fill some of the most important 

obs. 

President Kennedy has complained to 
friends that getting good men is among 
his own toughest problems. The man who 
helps with this burden is Ralph A. Dungan, 
39, a 5-year veteran of the Kennedy entour- 
age and now the most exalted headhunter 
in the Government. In a recent 3-month 
period Dungan was looking for several new 
Ambassadors, four members of regulatory 
agencies and high-level staff members for 
the State Department, Air Force, Navy, Com- 
Merce Department, Agency for International 
Development, Federal Aviation Agency and 
the American delegation to the United Na- 
tions. 

On recent recruiting missions, Dungan 
and other White House insiders met such 
rebuffs as these; “My wife and I like living 
better where we are," 
me.” Im just too selfish to work for the 
Government.” “The offer isn't attractive 
enough.” Several businessmen turned down 
bids for fear they might lose their preferred 
places in the management hierarchy of their 
companies. A foundation executive was re- 
luctant to give up his wide-ranging freedom 
of action. 

It is not uncommon for the White House 
recruiters to receive several turndowns for 
every acceptance at high levels. Two pros- 
pects for one high-ranking natlonal-security 
Job refused even to come to Washington to 
discuss the matter. 

Human problems and aspirations abound. 
The wives of some prospects are dying to 
join the Washington social swim. Others 
abhor the thought. Four prospects for one 
job said “No,” because each had an emo- 
tionally disturbed child and would not take 
him away from special treatment. 

One reason that the Government so often 
comes out second best is that in Dungan's 
words—"we are dipping into a very, very 
shallow pool.” The competition for skilled 
and vigorous managers is so keen that some 
business firms have turned to executive p!i- 
rates to get the men they need. The take- 
charge guys in business, as in Government, 
are choosy. Dungan's eyes were opened to 
the shortage of such people when a corpora- 
tion sent a man to get White House sugges- 
tions on locating executives. “You people 
know a lot of talent that's available,” the 
emissary explained. 

Politics plays a part in the White House 
talent hunt, but the party organizations 
rarely turn up job seekers who can meet 
the requirements of many high-level posts. 
Dungan keeps a chart of election returns in 
his office as a reminder of reality. Even so, 
he estimates that less than a third of those 
he has recruited since inauguration day 
were originally recommended by political 
sponsors. 

At high levels it ts usually the job which 
seeks the man, and until recently the White 


“My firm can't spare 
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House has contributed little system to the 


stand for “Bunch of Guys Sitting 

J the Table,” or the old game of “Who 
d' ya know?” 

August Dungan brought in Dan H. 
Penn, Jr., a faculty member of the Harvard 
Business School, to find a better way. Now 
the two men are fashioning a nationwide 
network of anonymous and unpaid talent 
Scouts, So far they have developed about 
150 of them. Of those about 80 are from 
businesses and legal and consulting firms. 
The others are in labor organizations, uni- 
versities, foundations, trade and professional 
associations, or politics and government. 
Usually only a small group is consulted 
about any one job. Top prospects turned 
Up by the scouts are described on punch 
Cards, for future reference. 

The special effort now is beginning to pay 
Of, A small White House office entirely 
Concerned with recruiting serves as a valu- 
able clearinghouse. And the bank of several 
hundred active punch cards is proving in- 

y useful in identifying top men to 
All vacancies. 
FRUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN AID 


One of the most woeful recruiting areas 
has been the Agency for International De- 
velopment, which runs the forelgn-aid pro- 
gram. There the hopeful headhunter is 
Powler Hamilton, 51, an energetic Wall 
Street lawyer who assumed the job of Ad- 
Ministrator last October. He spent about 
half his early months in office seeking talent. 
Friends and foes of foreign ald agree that 
& shortage of effective people has been one 
ot the program’s major difficulties. 

Staffing problems start right at the top. At 
least twice In the past 7 years the White 
House has had to offer the leadership of 
the foreign-aid program to more than 15 men 

ore finding one who would take it. In 
that time five different Administrators have 
Served, averaging only 16 months each in 
the job. A Congressman dealing with the 
Multibillion-dollar program complains that 
the typical administrator is always just 
about to “abandon ship.” 

ton’s first-string staff consists of 11 
assistant chiefs in Washington and 57 di- 
rectors of individual country teams around 
the world. Major recruiting drives, employ- 
White House help, were needed to fill 
ese posts. Even now, several of the top 
Overseas post are vacant. The agency ex- 
Pects to have to seek 6 to 12 more country 
Girectors this year to fill further vacancies. 

A country team director must lead his 
Own American staff in a strange land, admin- 
ister large expenditures in places where bus!- 
ness practices vary greatly from our own 
and negotiate with rulers who may want to 
apend aid money foolishly. Under any cir- 
cumstances it would be hard to find men 
With enough drive, talent, and experience to 
fill such jobs. Hamilton's difficulty has been 
compounded by what he has to offer. 

A country director's pay Is typically $16,- 

to $20,000 a year, less than many such 
men make on the outside. Because of the 
donglet- or- interest laws, most of them must 
Bive up profit sharing, stock options or pen- 
sion rights from their private Jobs, They 
must be willing to go with their families to 
Places where life can be difficult and disease 
is endemic.” 

Hamilton has found it takes him three or 
four times as long to find a keyman for the 
aid agency as it takes to find a man for pri- 
Yate business. Asking a man to sever pre- 
vious ties and benefits, Hamilton believes, is 
his toughest hurdle. And yet there are men 
Who don't fear to jump it. 

“One 46-year-old man stood in front of 
my desk and tore up stock options worth 
$350,000 in future earnings to take an $18,000 
& year job,” Hamilton reports. He had a 
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couple of kids in college. He's done well in 
life and thinks it is very important for Af- 
Tica to be democratic instead of Communist.” 
Few are called upon to make such a sacri- 
fice. But many persons are unwilling to 
make much smaller ones. 

Another skilled group headaches 
for the headhunters is the scientific com- 
munity. One of the many scientist-adminis- 
trators concerned about the problem is Dr. 
James A. Shannon, now in his seventh year 
as director of the famed National Institutes 
of Health. Last year his organization fi- 
nanced $387 million in medical research— 
more than all the Nation’s drug companies, 
foundations and other private institutions 
combined. 

Most of the Institutes’ money is granted 
to laboratories and investigators outside the 
Government. But Shannon relies on a staff 
corps of some 130 top professional men for 
leadership, research direction and techni- 
cal advice on the whole program. During 
the past 2 years Shannon has lost one in 
every five of this group. He has found it 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to re- 
place them. 

The National Cancer Institute carries with 
it the hopes and fears of millions of Amer- 
icans. Yet a top leadership job in cancer 
research was vacant for more than a year 
while Shannon sought a replacement. Eight 
skilled cancer surgeons are needed; only two 
were available at the end of last year. Re- 
search suffers. The quest for a qualified 
research pediatrician has continued unsuc- 
cessfully for 7 years. A senior scientific post 
in the drug research section has gone beg- 
ging for a year; 10 qualified scientists 
turned it down. All were earning at least 
$5,000 a year more than Shannon could pay. 

Pay is Dr. Shannon's greatest problem. 
“The men we want are often fascinated by 
the program and say they want to come. 
Then they add they just can’t afford it,” he 
reports. The real question is whether it is 
possible for any Government agency to 
maintain consistently high standards of ex- 
cellence. If not, both science and the tax- 
payer will suffer. There’s nothing more 
wasteful than the expenditure of research 
funds on people who don’t have what it 
takes.” 


TENSION AMONG THE TEST TUBES 


Many other Federal agencies have been 
having increasing trouble getting and keep- 
ing outstanding scientists. The problem 
has been attacked by a series of special task 
forces and study groups which have been 
finding that private life frequently offers 
not only better pay, but better working con- 
ditions for scientists. It is a tribute to 
Government scientists that so many of them 
have stayed on the job. The Government it- 
self is largely responsible for its own com- 
petition, since two of every three research- 
and-development dollars spent in America 
come out of Federal coffers. 

The problems of Ralph Dungan, Fowler 
Hamilton and Dr. James A. Shannon differ 
in detail, but they are grounded in a com- 
mon situation. Each of the headhunters is 
seeking to tap for the Government skills 
which are scarce in the Nation as a whole. 
And the Federal Government expands, the 
shortage becomes increasingly acute. 

Many Americans still think of Federal em- 
ployees as a vast, faceless army of clerks. 
But today’s Government requires an incredi- 
ble range of special skills, from instructors 
in Swahili to experts in geophysics. It has 
been officially estimated that more than 
half of all Federal employees are doing jobs 
that did not exist before World War II. And 
the tide of complication still rises. A wing 
of B-52 bombers, the strategic weapon of 
the 1950’s requires 136 technically trained 
officers for functions such as maintenance 
engineer. But a wing of Atlas missiles re- 
quires 716 such men, more than five times 
as many. 
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It is well known that the United States 
has found it useful to carry on a cultural 
exchange program with the Russians to 
bridge the gap between two widely different 
ways of life, Fewer people realize that creep- 
ing complexity has forced three departments 
of our own Government—State, Defense and 
Treasury—to operate a formal “exchange of 
Persons“ program among themselves. Key 
Officials trade places for a time with their 
colleagues across town to learn the prob- 
lems, perspective, and even the specialized 
language in another Federal cosmos. 

To keep up with the personnel require- 
ments of such an age, reforms are needed. 
President Kennedy and his advisers have 
mapped out four basic ones. 

First, there is the Government's white- 
collar pay structure, now a national mon- 
ument to inertia and neglect. A century 
ago the Government began paying its blue- 
collar workers on the basis of wage surveys 
of private industry. But partly on the old 
theory that anybody could do the Govern- 
ment’s white-collar work, pay in this cate- 
gory lagged. 

A maze of more than 300 different statutes 
determine the pay of Government workers. 
Piecemeal changes have boosted rates at the 
bottom, but kept a relatively tight lid on 
those near the top. Surveys in the past 2 
years show that the average Government 
messenger or junior clerk makes more than 
the going national rate outside. But the 
pay of men with major skills and major re- 
sponsibilities lags far behind industry and 
even behind many State and local govern- 
ments. 

THE BOSS’S EMBARRASSING LETTER 

Today's pay gaps lead to ludicrous situa- 
tions. Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and a world- 
famous scientist, was asked last fall by a 
west coast consulting firm to recommend a 
scientific assistant for a private firm with 
Government contracts. Aiming for high- 
quality candidates, the consultants asked 
Astin not to bother recommending anyone 
making less than $20,000 a year. Astin him- 
self earns only $18,500 after 10 years in his 
job. None of the 1,543 professional scientists 
and engineers under him makes more, 
Astin is worried because some of his best 
men have been leaving. 


President Kennedy has asked Congress to 
make Government pay roughly comparable 
to that for equal work in private life. His 
pay reform is proving politically difficult, 
since the pay gaps to be closed among high- 
level and specially skilled employees would 
bring them larger raises than the more 
numerous rank and file. 

Another proposed reform involves the 
econflict-of-interest laws, which seek to in- 
sure that public officials give their full 
allegiance to the public interest. The pur- 
pose of the laws is a worthy one, but most 
of the statutes were drafted before 1873. 
Today Government and business are often 
intertwined, There has been a tremendous 
increase in part-time consultants, particu- 
larly in the scientific field, who are partly 
in and partly out of Government. Pension 
and profit-sharing plans have become key- 
stones of personal security. 

President Kennedy has said that the out- 
moded laws raise “wholly unnecessary” 
obstacles to the Government search for 
talent, while failing to do their main job of 
preventing abuses of the public trust. Ken- 
nedy himself was tripped up when he first 
tackled the ancient laws last year. He asked 
Charles Horsky, a Washington attorney, to 
serve as an unpaid adviser on overhauling 
the statutes. Investigating the conflict-of- 
interest laws themselves, Horsky discovered 
that it might be a criminal violation for his 
large law firm to keep its tax or antitrust 
practice if he accepted the Presidential bid. 
The President had to look elsewhere for help. 
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THEY FORGET TO PLAN AHEAD 


Government personnel planning must also 
be improved. Agencies now plan the out- 
lines of their budgets 5 years ahead, but they 
usually fail to make corresponding projec- 
tions of their manpower needs. Yet a short- 
age of talented people, rather than a shortage 
of money, is the main obstacle to some pro- 
grams. Next year the Civil Service Commis- 
sion plans to ask for manpower estimates to 
accompany long-range spending estimates. 

The Commission itself, which is the cen- 
tral arbiter of Government personnel policies, 
still lacks essential facts. Its campus re- 
cruiters expect to visit every college in the 
country this year, but the recruiters lack 
detailed information on unfilled jobs in vari- 
ous Federal agencies. Two years ago the 
Commission began work on an electronic- 
computer system to remedy such defects. 
That program itself was hindered by an 8- 
month search for a qualified mathematical 
statistician to help plan it, 

Finally, there is the need to lift the posi- 
tion of the skilled public servant in the 
American scheme of things. Except in war- 
time or major depression, the Government 
has had to stand near the back of the line 
for many types of talent. Extensive recent 
studies by the Brookings Institution show 
that a majority of people feel they would be 
“moving down the ladder” if they shifted to 
a Federal job. 

The dangers of the present situation were 

late last year by Senator Henry 
M. Jackson, of Washington, whose subcom- 
mittee was just finishing a 2-year study of 
the Nation’s organization for survival in the 
cold war. “The heart problem of national 
security,” he reported, “is getting our best 
people into key foreign policy and defense 
posts. More often than not, poor decisions 
are traceable not to machinery but to peo- 
ple—to their inexperience, their failure to 
comprehend the full significance of informa- 
tion crossing their desks, to their indecisive- 
ness or lack of wisdom.” 

Though there are now many outstanding 
people in Government, there is a growing 
need for men and women with scarce and 
valuable skills. If essential tasks are to be 
done properly, more of these people must be 
recruited, Uncle Sam has become a major 
force in virtually every area of American life. 
Today the troubles of its headhunters are, 
in a real sense, everyone else's troubles too. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of May 26, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 

The bill H.R. 11787, to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal 1963 to the National Aero- 
nautics and Administration (NASA) 
totaled $3,742 million including $2,935 mil- 
lion for research, development and opera- 
tions, $736 million for construction of facil- 
ities, and $71 million supplemental author- 
ization for fiscal 1962. For each expenditure 
by Congress there must be authorization, 
then appropriation. So this is the first of 
the two considerations by Congress. Scott 
Carpenter and the astronauts are a part of 
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the NASA program. This program includes 
all space programs of travel and exploration 
including earth orbiting, and lunar landing. 
There were no dissenting votes on this bill. 
A detailed 150-page report outlined all our 
efforts for the world to see. I believe we will 
outstrip the Russians and all others in this 
field. 

H.R. 7596, a bill authorizing construction 
of the Navajo Indian irrigation project and 
the initial stage of the San Juan-Chama 
project as participating project of the Colo- 
rado River storage project brought several 
troublesome matters to light. First, as 
always, we are reminded by any Indian leg- 
islation of the miscarriage of justice, the in- 
equity, in our treatment of Indians as a 
civil rights matter; compare their plight to 
the Negroes. Second, this bill totaling ap- 
proximately $220 million, $135 million for 
the Navajo and $86 million for the other, 
will cost (Navajo project, for example) $1,200 
to $1,500 per acre to reclaim land which will 
be worth less than this when the irrigation 
is completed. Third, the land will be used 
to grow hay, wheat, barley, corn, and small 
grains, crops now in surplus with neighbor- 
ing land retired from use in the soil bank. 
Fourth, sheep production will be increased 
when the Government is accelerating pur- 
chases to alleviate present overproduction. 
Fifth, members of both parties refused to 
demand a record vote so no one would be 
forced to go on record. Only 33 Members 
rose to support the request for a record 
vote, not a sufficient number (one-fifth of 
those present required). I opposed the bill 
as I always do uneconomic, contradictory or 
self-defeating measures. 

The extension of Korean wartime emer- 
gency excise taxes was passed by our com- 
mittee on Ways and Means over my opposi- 
tion. We need the incentive now of tax 
cuts, not continuation and increases, based 
on reduced spending. To this end I shall 
dedicate my efforts. The inconsistency today 
is best shown by the President suggesting 
we must have tax cuts for incentives even 
as he increases spending and both continues 
and increases taxes. The bill now goes to 
the Rules Committee and then to the House 
floor. More of this later. The President's 
tax bill, H.R. 10650, already is in trouble as 
the people continue to express disapproval 
of the withholding, investment credit, and 
foreign tax provisions. So there is still hope 
that the Democratic leaders (the President 
and his House and Senate leaders and sup- 
porters) can be curtailed in their mad rush 
into Government regimentation of our peo- 
ple. 

The trade bill, H.R. 9900 is shaping up 
in Ways and Means Committee. A common 
ground of objection by most Republicans 
will probably center around the abandon- 
ment of present law's no injury“ policy and 
our real need for mandatory peril point and 
escape clause provisions. As the bill stands, 
on the contrary, the Tariff Commission (the 
arm of Congress) findings are only advisory 
and the President may disregard them. This, 
as I see it, is bad legislation. Further, it is 
inaccurate to call this bill a freer or fairer 
trade bill. Accurately described, it is an 
abandonment by Congress of constitutional 
jurisdiction and a demand and securing by 
the President of both price control, regula- 
tion, and subsidy of industry, including re- 
ward and punishment. Fortunately, there 
are several improvements over existing law 
including public hearings that will further 
understanding of the plight of workers and 
industry affected. 

Medicare has become a famous battle word 
and may be part of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration epitaph. Unquestionably, the Presi- 
dent this time has gone too far. The Presi- 
dent's downright de: and misrepre- 
sentation of the provisions of the King-An- 
derson bill placing medical care for the eld- 
erly under social security, I predict will not 
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go unnoticed or misunderstood. Here are 
some direct contradictions to the presenta- 
tion of this program by the President and 
other supporters. (1) The elderly will not 
be covered; over 3 million are not covered 
by social security and thus immediately an 
imequity is created. Further, even as the 
needy may not be covered, millionaires will 
be covered. (2) The cost will not be nom- 
inal, it will be gigantic and increasing, not 
$1 billion annually as represented, but $2.5 
billion initially and $6 billion or more when 
fully operating. (3) Social security tax will 
exceed income tax of those of modest income 
(example, by 1968 a man with a $4,000 in- 
come and three dependents will pay $380 
in social security and $245 in income tax). 
(4) Less than one-fourth of medical costs 
are covered; since there are deductible 
amounts that just must be paid (first 890 
of hospital cost and no individual's doctor's 
or surgeon's fees will be paid). These are 
but some of the subjects of misstatements 
now being made. 

Further wrongs: (1) The program is com- 
pulsory, not voluntary; (2) the real intent 
is a foot-in-the-door for later inroads by the 
Federal Government in the medical field. 
Witness one of the chief proponent's state- 
ment to his union (Walter Reuther) that 
all they want to do at this time is to get the 
principle established so they can amend it 
later to include all they want. All they 
want must inevitably result in the social- 
ization of medicine. 

On the other hand there are other and bet- 
ter ways to solve the problem of helping the 
elderly. For example, we now have Kerr- 
Mills and other existing programs which are 
taking care of those in need of medical aid. 
In addition, Congressman Tom Curtis, in & 
fine article in the Reader's Digest states: 
“In all the furor, sensible solutions to the 
problem have been ignored. There are ways 
of providing proper medical care for older 
people without adding more billions to those 
now being spent by the Federal Government- 
First, taxpayers should get a break for pay- 
ing any part of their parents’ medical costs, 
including medical insurance. Second, the 
King-Anderson plan is compulsory. But 
people should be free to choose the type of 
insurance that best suits their needs. Third, 
more and more people are insuring them- 
selves. Fourth, every effort should be made 
to learn how each community now solves 
its problems of providing medical care for 
the aged. Fifth, we should make it easier 
for elderly people to pay doctors’ bill. Re- 
cently Blue Shield in Illinois began a new 
insurance program for people 65 and over 
which covers the cost of doctor and surgeon 
fees in hospitals and nursing homes. Final- 
ly, private pension funds should be allowed 
to provide medical insurance for their ow? 
members. The basic truth is that King- 
Anderson bill would set up yet another fan- 
tastically expensive branch of the Federal 
Government—one that can never pay for it- 
self, one that the people do not need and 
the Nation cannot afford.” 

The American people will pay for Ken- 
nedy’s victory over American business and 
the total lack of understanding on the part 
of key administration officials of our free 
economic system. On Monday, May 21, the 
stock market plummeted to a new year's low. 
It racked up losses of $27.5 billion since 
April 10 (the day the President attacked the 
steel companies) for 14 million stockholders- 
The Dow-Jones average hit 98 points below 
its “recession” high of last December. Yet 
Vice President LYNDoN JoHNSON dcesn't be- 
lieve this is important. On Monday the 
Vice President said, “Every important eco- 
nomic indicator stands at an alltime high.” 
JOHNSON made his rosy statement in spite 
of the fact that on Saturday President Ken- 
nedy expressed worry over the plunging mar- 
ket. Perhaps Kennedy reads all the papers 
and won't let Lynpon have any. 


1962 
Family Tour Through West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the recreational and tourist 
attractions of West Virginia, together 
With uncommon scenic grandeur, should 
Make my State a Mecca for all Ameri- 
Cans who want superb variety during 

vacations. One has only to read 
the words of Martha P. Haislip in the 
New York Times, Sunday, May 27 edi- 
tion, to confirm my sentiments. I ask 
Unanimous consent to have Miss Haislip’s 
article printed in the Appendix of the 

RD so that many of our citizens can 
read her words now, and then plan to 
Spend their vacations in our great Moun- 
tain State of West Virginia. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FPaminy TOWN THROUGH WEST VIRGINIA 

(By Martha P. Haislip) 

Brmcerort, W. Va—Vacationing fam- 
illes often find togetherness somewhat 
burdensome if something more than scenery 
Cannot be observed on their travels. Chil- 
dren, from preteen to college age, want to 
See something live, something moving, some- 

modern. 

For them, West Virginia has, in addition 
to magnificent and varied scenery, countless 
Points of interest. Open to. visitors are in- 
dustrial plants and coal mines, historically 
important landmarks, game farms, fish 
hatcheries, places to hunt and fish and superb 
camping sites with facilities for swimming 
and boating. For the scientific minded, 
there is the National Radio Astronomy Ob- 
Servatory at Green Bank, where one can 
ses and marvel at man's ingenuity and ability 
to penetrate into space. 

BATTLE SITE 

Fewer than 300 miles from the New York 
Area is Harpers Ferry, which serves as an 
excellent introduction to West Virginia’s 
Tole in the Civil War. The 1,500-acre na- 
tional monument area there marks the site 
Of the famous battle in which the Confeder- 
&te forces surrendered to Gen. Stonewall 
Jackson. Still to be seen are many trenches 
and earthworks used by the Federal troops. 

John Brown's Fort, now on the campus 
of Storer College, is a museum of 
Civil War material, as well as a repository 
for a valuable collection’of minerals. Unique 
are the 44 stone steps carved from solid rock 
in 1810. They lead to within a block of 
Jefferson's Rock, from which Thomas Jeffer- 
fon is said to have looked upon the conflu- 
ende of the Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers 
and remarked that the view was one of the 
Most stupendous scenes in nature.” 

Harpers Ferry, which is on U.S. 340, is the 
lowest point in altitude in the State, being 
Only 292 feet above sea level. 

TO CHARLES TOWN 


A short drive, still on U.S. 340, leads to 
Charles Town, named for the youngest 
brother of George Washingon. Numberous 
Members of the Washington family resided 
there and, against a dramatic backdrop of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, one can still 
see many Washington homes. 

A few are occupled by descendants of the 
Original owners, and some are open to the 
Public, Notable are Claymont Court, the 
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mansion built by Bushrod Washington; 
Happy Retreat, the home of Charles Wash- 
ington; Belleair, Harewood (in whose draw- 
ing room Dolly Madison was married) and 
others. 

Of special interest is the courthouse in 
which John Brown was tried and convicted. 
For the curious, a heap of stones marks the 
spot where the gallows stood. 

State Route 9 leads from Charles Town 
to Martinsburg, an old and beautiful town 
that houses numerous industries open to 
the public, For example, the intricate 
machinery of the Interwoven Stocking Co., 
which produces about 120,000 pairs of men’s 
hose daily, usually fascinates most visitors. 
The Computer Center of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, where income tax returns are 
processed, is another unbelievably efficient in- 
stallation. 

HEALTH SPRINGS 

A pleasant change from 30 much indus- 
trial sightseeing is Berkeley Springs a 
health resort frequently visited by George 
Washington and his family. The baths there 
are still in operation. The old castle on the 
hill overlooking Berkeley Springs is a 
romatic spot. 

The drive from Berkeley Springs to Rom- 
ney via U.S. 622 southeast to Winchester, 
Va, and then westward on U.S. 50 through 
the orchard country. Romney changed 
hands 56 times during the Civil War. 

U.S. 220 leads south from Romney to 
Moorefield, where there is excellent fish- 
ing, and to Mouth of Seneca, There, Sen- 
eca Rocks, rising almost 1,000 feet into the 
sky, are a great tourist attraction. As is cus- 
tomary with such lofty places, legend has 
it that an Indian maiden threw herself from 
the pinnacle to escape from her lover’s 
enemies. Venturesome teenagers can scale 
this cliff by way of a fairly safe pathway. 

FAMOUS CAVERNS 

At nearby Riverton, a side road leads to 
Seneca Caverns, which are noted for their 
curious and beautiful formations, 

The drive from Seneca Rocks to Spruce 
Knob, at 4,860 feet the highest point in the 
State, is a dramatic one between pineclad 
Spruce Mountain and the towering North 
Fork Mountain. The view from the Knob— 
the final ascent has to be made by foot—is 
worth the climb. 

At the National Radio Astronomy Observa- 
tory, near Green Bank on State Route 28, 
there are daily lecture tours starting at 2 
p.m. From Green Bank, motorists can pro- 
ceed southwest to Edray and Mill Point. 
There, State Route 39 leads to within a short 
distance of one of the most curious and 
famous areas in the State—the Cranberry 
Glades whose 600 acres include rare trees, 
shrubs and flowers. 

From Mill Point one can go on to White 
Sulphur Springs. This 25-mile drive passes 
through some of the most remote and beau- 
titul sections of the State, past Droop Moun- 
tain Battlefield State Park, the scene of an 
important engagement in the Civil War. At 
Lewisburg, there are the Daywood Galleries, 
with a collection of etchings and famous 
paintings. 

_ RESORT CENTER 

A short drive from Lewisburg on U.S. 60 
takes the traveler to White Sulphur Springs, 
the resort center known as “Old White” in 
Washington's day. White Sulphur is also 
the site of a large fish hatchery that special- 
izes in bass and rainbow and brown trout. 

The drive down to Beckley on U.S. 60 
passes the Meadow River Lumber Co., one 
of the largest in the Nation. Visitors are 
welcome to watch logs being turned into 
various wood products. 

Not far from Beckley is Grandview State 
Park, where the drama of the Civil War, 
“Honey in the Rock,” will open for its second 
season on Friday. The play is presented in 
an outdoor theater at night, and since the 
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mountain area is cool after sundown, tourists 
planning to attend the performances should 
dress accordingly. 

Observation platforms in Grandview Park 
command spectacular views of the great 
canyon of the New River and its Horseshoe 
Bend. 

Other State parks near Beckley have spe- 
cial points of interest, too. At New River 
Park there are the Ghost Coal Town Museum 
and an exhibit coal mine. Babcock State 

“Park is famous for its magnificent rhodo- 
dendron displays that take place in June. 

The 88-mile turnpike from Princeton, 
south of Beckley, to Charleston, has 74 
bridges; innumerable cuts and fills, some 
as deep as 250 feet, and tunnels cut through 
the solid rock of the mountains. This high- 
way has been described as one of the world's 
greatest engineering achievements. Along- 
side the turnpike, many seams of coal have 
been laid bare, 

In Charleston, the State capital museum 
has a large collection of Indian relics. 

INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


In and around Charleston is an immense 
variety of industry, with plants lining the 
Kanawha Valley. Few of these are open to 
visitors, but a sightseeing tour of the city 
and its environs will give the young mem- 
bers of the family a healthy respect for the 
industrial might of America. 

From Charleston, beginning Friday, there 
will be bus tours three times a week to the 
Cannelton mining operations, where each day 
approximately 5,000 tons of coal are processed 
in an ultramodern plant. 

En route from Charleston to Huntington 
on U.S. 60, the motorist passes through many 
more of the industrial towns feeding Charles- 
ton’s Kanawha Valley. At Milton is the 
Blenko Glass Co., which specializes in making 
hand blown, stained-glass windows for 
churches and cathedrals. 

Huntington is an important river terminal 
which handles a tremendous volume of ship- 
ping on its way to the Mississippi and the 
South. Millions of tons of coal annually are 
shipped down the Ohio. 

Enroute to West Virginia’s northern pan- 
handle by way of State Route 2 one can see 
coal barges—many 150 feet longer than the 
liner Queen Elizabeth—on the Ohio and 
watch them being maneuvered through huge 
locks at New Cumberland, above Weirton. 

Point Pleasant, scene of one of the last 
battles of the Revolutionary War, has a 
museum filled with relics of that period. 
It also has a thriving shipbullding industry. 

STEEL MILL 


At Weirton in the northern panhandle, it 
is possible to tour the mill of the Weirton 
Steel Co., but an advance notice of 2 weeks 
is requested so that the tour can be arranged. 

By returning south to Wellsburg, a motor- 
ist can cut across a corner of Pennsylvania to 
Morgantown, W. Va., the home of West Virgi- 
nia University, and to Mont Chateau. The 
latter, the State's newest lodge, is on Cheat 
Lake, 8 miles from Morgantown. Nearby 
Cooper's Rock State Forest has 13,000 acres 
of public hunting grounds. 


American Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 
Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, every citi- 


zen of the United States should study 
this timely and superb address by Jenkin 
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Lloyd Jones, editor of the Tulsa, Okla., 
Tribune. This great speech was re- 
printed in the May 28 issue of the U.S. 
News & World Report: 

AMERICAN MORALS 


(Following is full text of an address by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, first delivered before the 
Inland Dally Press Association in Chicago, 
on October 16, 1961, Reprints issued by the 
Wisconsin State Journal of Madison, Wis., 
were snapped up by the thousands. Since 
then, the speech has been circulated widely. 
Mr. Jones delivered substantially the same 
address before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors at New Orleans on April 18, 
1962.) 

This afternoon I am about to inflict upon 
you a jeremiad. 

Long before the prophet Jeremlah uttered 
his lamentations about the evil behavior of 
the children of Israel, the world has seen 
many calamity howlers. We have cuneiform 
tablets describing the moral decay of Babylon 
and Chaldea. We have hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions predicting that Osiris and Ra will smite 
the Egyptians for thelr wickedness. And so, 
when I rise today and make some comments 
about the moral climate of America and 
about our responsibilities therefor as tempo- 
rary custodians of America’s press, I speak in 
a very old tradition. 

The calamity howler. It is customary to 
dismiss such fogeyism as I am about to dis- 

with a tolerant laugh. For, while it was 
freely predicted all through the ages that 
the world was going to hell, it hasn't gone to 
hell yet. Who can deny that in practically 
all the crafts and certainly all of the sciences 
we are farther advanced than we ever have 
been? Why not be cheerfully optimistic? 

I think I can tell you why: Human prog- 
ress has never been steady. It has washed 
back and forth like waves upon a beach, 
Happily, there has also been an incoming 
tide, so the waves have washed higher and 
higher as each great civilization came on. 

But the pathway of history is littered with 
the bones of dead states and fallen empires. 
And they were not, in most cases, promptly 
réplaced by something better. 

Nearly a thousand years elapsed between 
the fall of Western Rome and the rise of 
the Renaissance, and in between we had the 


of dialectic materialism before the sun comes 
up again. 

So the Jeremiahs haven't been so wrong, 
after all. It is sad to watch the beginnings 
of decay. 

It is sad to see an Age of Pericles replaced 
drunken riots of Alcibiades. There 
was, indeed, just cause for gloom when into 
the palaces of the Caesars went Nero and 
Caligula, and when the once-noble Praetor- 
ian Guard became a gang of assassins willing 
to sell the throne to the top bidder. 

Alaric's Goths finally poured over the walls 
of Rome. But it was not that the walls were 
low. It was that Rome itself was low. The 
sensual life of Pompeil, the orgies on Lake 
Trasimene, the gradually weakened fiber of 
a once-self-disciplined people that reduced 
them at last to seeking safety in mercenaries 
and the payment of tribute—ali these 
brought Rome down. She went down too 
early. She had much to teach the world. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, I look upon 
our own country and much that I see dis- 
turbs me. But we are a great people. We 
have a noble tradition. We have much to 
teach the world, and if America should go 
down soon it would be too early. 

One thing is certain. We shall be given 
no centuries for a leisurely and comfortable 
decay. We have an enemy now—remorse- 
less, crude, brutal and cocky. However much 
the leaders of the Communist conspiracy 
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may He to their subjects about our motives, 
about our conditions of prosperity, about our 
policies and aims, one thing they believe 
themselves implicitly—and that is that we 
are in an advanced state of moral decline. 

When Nikita Khrushchev visited Holly- 
wood he was shown only one movie set, that 
of a wild dance scene in Can-Can.“ He 
said it represented decadence, and I am sure 
he really thought so. It is a dogma of cur- 
rent Communist faith that America is Sodom 
and Gommorrah, ripening for the kill. 

Do you know what scares me about the 
Communists? It is not their political sys- 
tem, which is primitive and savage. It is 
not their economic system, which works 50 
badly that progess in a few directions is 
purchased at the price of progress in all the 
rest. It is their Puritanism. It is their 
dedication and self-sacrifice. 

It does no good to comfort ourselves with 
the reflection that these are products of end- 
less brainwashings, of incessant propaganda, 
of deprivation by censorship and jamming 
of counterinformation and contrary argu- 
ments. The dedication is there. The con- 
fidence that they are morally superior is 
there. 

The naive questions of your Intourist 
guide reveal only too quickly that she thinks 
she is talking to a self-indulgent fop from 
the court of some latter-day Louis XIV. In 
the schoolyard the children rush up to show 
you not their yo-yos, but their scholarship 
medals. And when you offer them new 
Lincoln pennies as souvenirs they rip off 
their little Young Pioneer buttons and hand 
them to you, proud that they are not taking 
gifts, but are making a fair exchange. 

The Russian stage is as austere as the 
Victorian stage. Russian literature may be 
corny but it is clean, and it glorifies the 
Russian people and exudes optimism and 
promise. Russian art is stiffly representa- 
tional, but the paintings and the sculpture 
strive to depict beauty and herolsm—Rus- 
sian beauty, of course, and Russian 
heroism, 

And what of us? 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, 
them one at a time. 

THE SCHOOLS AND DELINQUENCY 


We are now at the end of the third decade 
of the national insanity known as progres- 
sive education. This was the -education 
where everybody passes; where the report 
cards were noncommittal, lest the failure be 
faced with the fact of his failure; where all 
moved at a snail pace like a transatlantic 
convoy, so that the slowest need not be left 
behind; and all proceeded toward adulthood 
in the lockstep of togetherness. Thus the 
competition that breeds excellence was to 
be sacrificed for the benefit of something 
called life adjustment. 

With what results? We have watched 
juvenile delinquency climb steadily. We 
have produced tens of thousands of high- 
school graduates who move their lips as 
they read and cannot write a coherent para- 
graph. While our Russian contemporaries— 
who were supposed to be dedicated to the 
mass man—have been busy constructing an 
elite, we have been engaged in the wholesale 
production of mediocrity. What a switch. 

When was the last time you, as editors and 
publishers, examined the curricula of your 
local schools? How did your schools rank 
on the standardized Iowa test? When haye 
you looked at your schools’ report cards and 
the philosophy behind their grading system? 
Have you asked to examine any senior 
English themes? Have you offered any 
recognition to your schools’ best scholars to 
compare to the recognition you accord your 
schools“ best football players? 

For the funny thing about “progressive 
educators” is that theory vanishes when the 
referee's whistle blows for the kickoff. In 
the classroom they pretend to grade sub- 
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jectively, against the student's supposed 
capacity, lest he be humiliated by natural 
inadequacy. But on the football field they 
never put in a one-legged halfback on the 
theory that, considering his disability, he's a 
great halfback. They put in the best half- 
back they’ve got, period. The ungifted sit on 
the bench or back in the stands even though 
they, too, might thirst for glory. If our 
schools were as anxious to turn out brains 
as they are to turn out winning football 
teams, this strange contradiction wouldn't 
exist. 

Having neglected disciplines In education, 
it was quite logical that we should reject dis- 
ciplines in art. The great painters and 
sculptors of the past studied anatomy s9 
diligently that they often indulged in their 
own body-snatching. And today, after many 
centuries, we stare at the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel or at the walls of the Reichs- 
musee and marvel at their works, 

But this self-discipline is of little concern 
to the modern nonobjective painter, All he 
needs is pigment and press agent. He can 
throw colors at a canvas and the art world 
will discover him. He can stick bits of glass, 
old rags, and quids of used chewing tobacco 
on a board and he is a social critic. He can 
drive a car back and forth in pools of paint 
and Life magazine will write him up. 

Talent is for squares. What you need is 

vast effrontery. If you undertake to paint & 
cow, it must look something like a cow. 
That takes at least a sign painter's ability. 
But you can claim to paint a picture of your 
psyche and, no matter what the result, who 
is to say what your psyche looks like? 80 
our museums are filled with daubs being 
stared at by eonfused citizens who haven't 
the guts to admit they are confused. 
But the age of in art is a mild cross 
that American civilization bears. Much more 
serious is our collapse of moral standards 
and the blunting of our capacity for right- 
eous indignation. 

Our Puritan ancestors were preoccupied 
with sin. They were too preoccupied with it. 
They were hagridden and guiltridden and 
theirs was a repressed and neurotic society- 
But they had horsepower. They wrested liv- 
ings’ from rocky land. built our earliest col- 
leges, started our literature, caused our in- 
dustrial reyolution, and found time in be- 
tween to fight the Indians, the French, and 
the British, to bawl for abolition, women's 
suffrage, and prison reform, and to experi- 
ment with graham crackers and bloomers. 
They were s tremendous people. 

And, for all their exaggerated attention 
to sin, their philosophy rested on a great 
granite rock. Man was the master of his 
soul. . You don’t have to be bad. You could 
and should be better, And if you wanted to 
escape the eternal fires you'd damned well 
better be. 


WE HAVE DECIDED SIN IS IMAGINARY 


In recent years all this has changed in 
America. We have decided that sin is largely 
imaginary. We have become enamored with 
*“behaviorlstic psychology.” This holds that 
a man is a product of his heredity and his 
environment, and his behavior to a large de- 
gree is foreordained by both. He is either 
a product of a happy combination of genes 
and chromosomes or an unhappy combina- 
tion. He moves in an environment that will 
tend to make him good or that will tend to 
make him evil. He is just a chip tossed help- 
lessly by forces beyond his control and, 
therefore, not responsible. 

Well, the theory that misbehavior can be 
cured by pulling down tenements and erect- 
ing in their places elaborate public housing 
is not holding water. 

The crime rates continue to rise along with 
our outlays for social services, 

We speak of underpriyilege. Yet the 
young men who swagger up and down the 
streets, boldly flaunting their gang symbols 
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On their black jackets, are far more blessed 
in creature comforts, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, and freedom from drudgery than 
80 percent of the children of the world. 

We have sown the dragon’s teeth of pseu- 
doscientific sentimentality, and out of the 
ground has sprung the legion bearing switch- 
blade knives and bicycle chains, 

Clearly something is missing. Could it be 
What the rest of the world's children have 
been given—the doctrine of individual 
Tesponsibility? 

Relief is gradually becoming an honorable 
Career in America. It is a pretty fair life, if 
Jou have neither conscience nor pride. The 
Politicians will weep over you. The State will 
Eive a mother a bonus for her illegitimate 
Children, and if she neglects them sufficiently 

can save enough out of her ADC [aid to 
dependent children] payments to keep her- 
Self and her boy friend in wine and gin. 
Nothing is your fault. And when the city 
fathers of a harassed community like New- 

h suggest that able-bodied welfare cli- 
ents might sweep the streets, the liberal 
@ditorialists arise as one man and denounce 
them for their medieval cruelty. 

I don't know how long Americans can 
Stand this erosion of principle. But I be- 

e that some of my starry-eyed friends are 
Kidding themselves when they pretend that 
every planeload of Puerto Ricans that puts 
down at Idlewild is equivalent in potential to 
every shipload of Pilgrims that put into old 
Plymouth. Nattons are built by people 
Capable of great energy and self-discipline. 

never heard of one put together by 
cha-cha-cha. 

The welfare state that taxes away the re- 
Wards for responsible behavior so that it can 
remove the age-old penalties for irrespon- 
sible behavior is building on a foundation of 
Jelly, It is time we stopped this elaborate 
Pretense that there is no difference between 
the genuinely unfortunate and the mobs of 
Teliefers who start throwing bottles every 
— cops try to make a legitimate 

est, 


WHEN DIRT BECOMES REALISM 


Finally, there is the status of our enter- 
tainment and our lterature. 

Can anyone deny that movies are dirtier 
thanever? But they don't call it dirt. They 
Call it realism. Why do we let them fool 
us? Why do we nod owlishly when they tell 
us that filth is merely a daring art form, that 
Ucentiousness is really social comment? 

isn’t it time we recognized Hollywood's 
Quest for the fast buck for what it is? Isn't 
it plain that the financially harassed movie 
industry is putting gobs of sex in the dark- 
ened drive-ins in an effort to lure curious 

M-agers away from their TV sets? Re- 
cently the screen industry solemnly an- 
nounced that henceforth perversion and 
omosexuality would no longer be barred 
the screen provided the subjects were 
Torge with “delicacy and taste.” Good 


And we of the press are a party to the 

. Last year the movie ads in our news- 

Paper got so salacious and suggestive that 

advertising manager and I decided to 

ow out the worst and set up some stand- 

ards, We thought that, due to our ukase, 

there might be some interruption in adver- 

g some shows. But no. Within a cou- 

Ple of hours the exhibitors were down with 
Much milder ads, 

How was this miracle accomplished? 

Well, it seems that the exhibitors are sup- 
Plied with several different ads for each 
Movie, If the publishers are dumb enough 

accept the most suggestive ones, those are 
That they get. But if publishers squawk, 
the cleaner ads are sent down. Isn't it time 
We all squawked? 

I think it's time we quit giving page 1 
Play to the extramarital funkets of croon- 
ers. I think it is time we stopped treating 
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as glamorous and exciting the brazen shack- 
ups of screen tramps, I think it is time we 
asked our Broadway and Hollywood colum- 
nists if they can't find rarka age and 
inspiring going on along 

And the stage: They raided Minsky's, so 
Minsky’s has spread all over town. Bawdi- 
ness has put on a dinner jacket, and seats 
in the orchestra that used to go for six bits 
at the Old Howard and Nichols’ Gayety are 
now scaled at $8.80. Oh, yes. And we have 
lots of “realism.” Incestuous Americans. 
Perverted Americans. Degenerate Ameri- 
cans, Murderous Americans, 

How many of these realistic Americans do 
you know? 

Several months ago an American touring 
company, sponsored by the State Department 
and paid for by your tax dollars, presented 
one of Tennessee Williams’ more depraved 
offerings to an audience in Rio de Janeiro. 
The audience hooted in disgust and walked 
out. And where did it walk to? Right 
across the street where a Russian ballet 
company was putting on a beautiful per- 
formance of the glory of Russia. How dumb 
can we get? 

We are drowning our youngsters in vio- 
lence, cynicism, and sadism piped into the 
living room and even the nursery. The 
grandchildren of the kids who used to weep 
because the Little Match Girl froze to death 
now feel cheated if she isn’t slugged, raped, 
and thrown into a Bessemer converter. 

And there's our literature. The old eye- 
poppers of the past, which tourists used to 
smuggle back from Paris under their dirty 
shirts, are now tame stuff. Compared to 
some of our modern slush, Ulysees“ reads 
like the minutes of the Epworth League. 
“Lady Chatterly’s Lover” has been draped 
with the mantle of art, and it is now on sale 
in the corner drugstore to your high-school- 
age son or daughter for 50 cents. Henry 
Miller's “Tropic of Cancer,“ which resembles 
a collection of inscriptions taken from privy 
walls, is about to join “Lady Chatterly.” The 
quick-buck boys have apparently convinced 
our bumfuzzled Judges that there is no dif- 
ference between a peep show and a moral 
lecture. 

And, of course, we have our latter-day his- 
torical novels in which the romance of man’s 


“upward movement from savagery is lost in 


a confused welter of bundlings and tum- 
blings. The foreign reader of one of these 
epics on the development of the American 
West must marvel that our forefathers found 
time to quell the Comanches, plow up Kansas 
and build the transcontinental rallroad, 
while spending practically all their time in 
the hay. 

Don Maxwell of the Chicago Tribune has 
recently asked his book department to quit 
advertising scatological literature by includ- 
ing it in the list of best sellers. The critics 
and the book publishers have denounced him 
for tampering with the facts. I would like to 
raise a somewhat larger question: “Who is 
tampering with the soul of America?” 

For nations do have souls. They have col- 
lective personalities, 

People who think well of themselves col- 
lectively exhibit elan and enthusiasm and 
morale. 1 

HOW A NATION LOSES GREATNESS 


When nations cease believing in them- 
selves, when they regard their institutions 
with cynicism and their traditions with flip- 
pancy, they will not long remain great na- 
tions. When they seek learning without 
effort and wages without work, they are 
beginning to stagger. Where they become 
hedonistic and pleasure, oriented, when their 
Boy Scouts on their 14-mile hikes start to 
hitch, there’s trouble ahead. Where payola 
becomes a way of life, expense-account 
chea common, and union goonery a 
fiercely defended right, that nation is in 
danger. And where police departments at- 
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tempt to control burglary by the novel meth- 
od of making it a department monopoly, 
then the chasm yawns. 

Ladies and gentlemen: Do not let me 
overdraw the picture. This is still a great, 
powerful, vibrant, able, optimistic nation. 
Americans—our readers—do believe in them- 
selves and in their country. 

But there is rot and there is blight and 
there is cutting out and filling to be done 
if we, as the leader of freemen, are to sur- 
vive the hammer blows which quite plainly 
are in store for us all, 

We have reached the stomach-turning 
point. 

We have reached the point where we 
should reexamine the debilitating philos- 
ophy of permissiveness. Let this not be 
confused with the philosophy of liberty. 

The school system that permits our chil- 
dren to develop a quarter of their natural 
talents ls not a champion of our liberties. 

The healthy man who chooses to loaf on 
unemployment compensation is not a de- 
fender of human freedom. 

The playwright who would degrade us and 
the author who would profit from pandering 
to the worst that’s in us are no friends of 
ours, 

WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


It is time we hit the sawdust trail. It is 
time we revived the idea that there is such 
a thing as sin—just plain old willful sin. It 
is time we brought self-discipline back into 
style. And who has a greater responsibility 
at this hour then we, the gentlemen of the 
press? 

So I suggest: 

Let's look to our educational institutions 
at the local level, and, if Johnny can't read 
by the time he's ready to get married, let's 
find out why. 

Let's look at the distribution of public 
largess and if, far from alleviating human 
misery, it is producing the sloth and irre- 
sponsibility that intensifies it, let's get it 
fixed 


Let's quit being bulldozed and bedazzled 
by self-appointed longhairs. Let’s have the 
guts to say that a book is dirt if that’s what 
we think of it, or that a painting may well 
be a daub if you can’t figure out which way 
to hang it. And if some beatnik welds to- 
gether a collection of rusty cogwheels and 
old corset stays and claims it’s a greater 
sculpture than Michelangelo's David,“ let's 
have the courage to say that it looks like 
junk and probably is. 

Let's blow the whistle on plays that would 
bring blushes to an American Legion stag 
party. Let's not be awed by movie char- 
acters with barnyard morals, even if some 
of them have been photographed climbing 
aboard the Presidential yacht. Let us pay 
more attention in our news columns to the 
decent people everywhere who are trying to 
do something for the good of others. 

In short, gentlemen, let's cover up the 
cesspool and start planting some flowers. 

Well, that's the jeremiad. I never thought 
I'd deliver one of these. I never dreamed 
I'd go around sounding like an advance man 
for the watch and ward society. I used to 
consider myself quite a liberal young man. 
I still think that on some people bikinis 
look fine. 

But I am fed up to here with the educa- 
tionists and pseudosocial scientists who 
have underrated our potential as a people. 

I am fed up to here with medicine men 
who try to pass off pretense for art and 
prurience for literature. 

I am tired of seeing America debased and 
low rated in the eyes of foreigners. 

And I am genuinely disturbed that to 
idealistic youth in many countries the fraud 
of communism appears synonymous with 
morality, while we, the chief repository of 
real freedom, are regarded as being in the 
last stages of decay. 
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We can learn a, lesson from history. 
Twice before our British cousins appeared 
heading into a collapse of principle, and 
twice they drew themselves back. The 
British court reached an advanced stage of 
corruption under the Stuarts. But the 
people rebelled. And in the wild days of 
George IV and William IV, it looked as 
though Britain were rotting out again. But 
the people banged through the reform laws, 
and under Victoria, went on to the peak of 
thelr power. 

In this hour of fear, confusion, and self- 
doubt, let this be the story of America. 
Unless I misread the signs, a great number 
of our people are ready. Let there be a fresh 
breeze, a breeze of new honesty, now idealism, 
new integrity. 

And there, gentlemen, is where you come 
in. You have typewriters, presses, and a 
huge audience. 

How about raising hell? 


The Case of Mary Jones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very perti- 
nent and interesting editorial entitled, 
“The Case of Mary Jones,” published in 
the Richmond News Leader of Thursday, 
May 24, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A little before noon on the morning of 
Thursday, April 25, Washington's Metropoli- 
tan Police received a call asking the assis- 
tance of an officer at the Department of Agri- 
culture. Private Robert L. Selby of the 
fourth precinct, responding to the call, was 
directed to the office of Dr. Lee K. Buchanan, 
Chief of Health Services for the Depart- 
ment's Personnel Office. There he found a 
woman, obviously angry and upset. She was 
identified to him as Miss Mary Kimbrough 
Jones, 51, a departmental secretary with 25 
years’ experience in the Federal civil service. 

Several days later, Officer Selby was to tes- 
tify that he was told that about 11 a.m. on 
April 25, Miss Jones had been forcibly 
ejected from her office by Dr. Buchanan; that 
she had attempted to hit him with a shoe; 
that she demanded to know if he were an 
FBI agent; that she felt everyone was 
against her; but that “she never showed any 
indication that she wanted to hit anybody or 
kill anybody while I was there.” Officer 
Selby has been a policeman for 5 years; he 
was for 4 years a railway fireman; he has had 
no training in psychiatry. He said he 
thought Miss Jones “confused” and “dis- 
turbed“ and on his own motion without any 
hint from Department of Agriculture peo- 
ple, he summoned a patrol wagon and had 
her taken to the District General Hospital 
where she was placed in a psychiatric ward. 

There Miss Jones was stripped of her 
clothing, and given a mattress on the floor to 
sleep on, On the following day, April 26, 
Officer Selby signed a printed petition in U. 
S. District Court, mental health proceedings 
861-62, attested by two psychiatrists at the 
hospital, asking that Miss Jones be detained 
for mental examination. The petition was 
granted. On Monday, May 7, the District's 
three-man Mental Health Commission, after 
an hour's hearing, found Miss Jones to be 
Sane. She was discharged from the hospital 
and is now at her home. 
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Senator Jonn J. WiiraMs, of Delaware, 
one of the ablest and least sensational Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate, reported this odd 
incident on May 17. The Senator is not 
given to loose talk or to making undocu- 
mented charges. He said flatly that in his 
opinion, Miss Jones had been railroaded to 
the mental hospital, and thus stigmatized 
and humillated, as part of a desperate intra- 
departmental effort to hush up the Billie Sol 
Estes case. 

Miss Jones had been secretary to N. Battie 
Hales, a minor executive in the Agriculture 
Department, who had said publicly that he 
knew of instances of favoritism to Estes. 
Hales had been abruptly removed from his 
job on April 20, and denied access to the files 
of his own office. It was Miss Jones’ effort 
to preserve and protect the files that led to 
her forcible ejection from her office on the 
morning of April 25. This week Hales was 
heard by Senate investigators in a private 
session; he still had not been able to recover 
his records; the presumption is advanced 
that, meanwhile, his files have been carefully 
stripped. 

The commitment of Mary Kimbrough 
Jones, like the strange death in Texas last 
year of Henry H. Marshall, merits the most 
serious, searching investigation that Con- 
gress can possibly undertake. Marshall was 
the Agriculture Department official, Inti- 
mately familiar with cotton acreage allot- 
ments in Texas, who was found dead of five 
bullet wounds from a bolt action rifle. At 
first dismissed as a suicide, his death now is 
regarded as more probably murder. 

The Truman scandals of 10 years ago were 
cookie jar affairs, serious in thelr way, but 
never of major consequence: The mink 
coats, the deep freezes, the former bootblack 
who rose to high places, the Dutchman with 
his package of boodle—the chain of events 
and characters had its comic aspects. So, 
too, with the perspiring Mr. Goldfine of 
Eisenhower's day, the vicuna coats, the hotel 
bills, the White House physician who specu- 
lated in grain; the story was not pretty, but 
it was never ugly, 

This Billie Sol Estes affair is cut from an- 
other cloth entirely. Here the stakes in a 
crooked ran to the millions of dollars. 
Some of the ribbon clerks who sat on the 
edge of the table have been identified and 
eliminated, but a feeling grows that the hole 
cards of Billie Sol's big deals haye yet to be 
uncovered. 

In the end, it may turn out that the com- 
mitment of Mary Jones was a blunder, no 
more, on the part of officious persons in no 
way implicated in the Estes case. It may 
turn out that Marshall was slain by some 
itinerant tramp. No Judgments can be made 
final yet. But the discrediting of Miss Jones, 
as Senator WLANs said, “could prove con- 
venient to someone.” The death of Henry 
Marshall closed his mouth for good. The 
sudden transfer of N. Battle Hales may have 
left his files vulnerable to an unknown hand, 

The whole truth of this affair must be dug 
out, fully, and relentlessly, from the time of 
Billie Sol’s ascension in Texas to the strange 
series of events in Washington today. And 
Mr. Kennedy's administration, if it would 
survive, must show more zeal to get at the 
truth than it has shown thus far. 


Philippine War Damage Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
letter I received from a former resident 
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of my district now living in the Philip- 
pines: 

Dran Mr. Dorn: We Americans living in 
the Philippines (my first visit was for 3 
years, beginning in 1929) have not been able 
to learn the Individual voting record on the 
defeat of the Philippine war damage debt, 
promised by the United States in 1946. But 
I can assure you that we have never been 
in such danger of alienating our truest 
friends in Asia. Never would so much be 
lost for so little. More than 17,000 Amer- 
ican men are buried here who died to win 
the islands back from the Japanese. Is all 
that effort to be thrown away? 

President Macapagal is honest and excel- 
lent; but the economy is shaky, and indus- 
trlallzation is badly needed. (San Miguel 
makes many things besides beer—including 
ice cream.) Our streamers inviting the lo- 
cal people to our Armed Forces Day program 
were torn down and burned in the town 
plaza at Tarlac nearby—at Christmas we were 
their honored guests in a parade and all-day 
celebration, dinner, and dance. 

Please work to have this bill revived and 
passed. 


Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news article 
which appeared in the Washington, D.C., 
Post and written by George E. Sokolsky 
entitled “Medical Care“: 

MEDICAL CARE 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

I have received a very large fan mail criti- 
cizing my views on medical care. The let- 
ters come mostly from older folks who have 
accustomed themselves to taking what they 
call social security from the Government. 
They actually believe that the Government 
gives them this dole. They do not feel, gen- 
erally, that they have paid for what they 


From this large mail, which is an ade- 
quate sample, I have reached these con- 
clusions: 

1, That the family system in the United 
States Is losing, or possibly has lost, the con- 
cept that children have the responsibility of 
looking after their aged parents. The letters 
all indicate that the children cannot afford 
to be burdened with looking after their own 
families and also taking care of their aging 
parents. In fact, few parents complain of 
this change in attitude, even religious folks 
who accept the Ten Commandments as a 
way of life. 

There is a strong desire for Independence 
on both sides—children are so bossy- and 
aged parents interfere so much. 

I have not received one letter which men- 
tioned the moral responsibility of children 
to look after their parents. 

2. It must be true that in many cities, 
doctors and pharmacists are outpricing 
themselves and folks do not like going to 
free clinics where they must take their turn 
and walt forever. Doctors, they complain, 
hate to make house calls. In large cities, 
doctors cannot find parking spaces. 

Of course, doctors have to feed their fam- 
lies, run an office, buy publications, attend 
meetings, etc. However, the patient 
simply does not have the money to pay for 
the service and hates to take a man's time 
without pay. 
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The problems of old age are very com- 
Plicated. Most of the illnesses of old age 
are expensive. 

From my correspondence, it is clear that 
Older persons simply have no means to carry 
the load and there are insufficient public 
institutions to care for them without com- 
Pensation. 

American physicians fear socialized medi- 
eine in any form, because they fear that it 
will ultimately degrade their profession, put 
an end to investigation and research. They 
fear that the physician will be reduced to 
the position of a civil servant. 

On the other hand, the physicians have 
fpoiled their own case by not adequately 
Policing their profession, The theory that 
they charge according to the means of the 
Ppatient—that is, from nothing for those who 
cannot afford to pay, to enormous amounts 
for those who can pay, does not always work 
gut because the middle-income group, par- 
ticularly the aged, hate to accept charity and 
cannot afford much more. 

What are we to do? President Kennedy 
favors health insurance attached to the 
social security payroll tax. Many dislike the 
Social security feature of this proposal. 
Others dislike the entire proposition. But 
no one has come up with a serious, construc- 
tive counterproposal to meet these prob- 
lems arising from the problems of geriat- 
rics. Surely there is enough intelligence in 
the medical profession to find a solution of 
their own. 

There is an inevitable difference of opinion 
among physicians: those engaged in public 
Practice do not object violently to or even 
favor President Kennedy's proposals; physi- 
Clans engaged in private medicine are gen- 
erally opposed to it. This is certain: some- 
thing will be done for those who cannot do 
for themselves. The Kennedy administra- 
tion is pledged to fight poverty and inequal- 
ity of opportunity. 


Dedication of the Smithmill Post Office, 
Janesville, Clearfield County, Pa., May 
26, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, May 26, 1962, it was my priv- 
ilege to deliver the address at the dedi- 
cation ceremony for the new post office 
at Smithmill, Pa., 136 years after the 
establishment of a post office in the 
community. 

My address follows: 

Appress BY Hon, James E. VAN ZANDT 

We have gathered here today to dedicate a 
new post office, 136 years after a post office 
Was established for this community. 

It is interesting to observe that this town 
is known as Janesville, but the post office 
established February 15,, 1826 was named 
Smith's Mill. On August 24, 1894, the name 
of the post office was changed to Smithmill, 

During the 136 years of its existence the 
Smithmil! post office has been served by 26 
acting or permanent postmasters, some of 
whom served at various periods and with 
broken terms of service. 

Because this new postal facility is double 
the size of the previous one, this event, 
therefore, is significant in the history of 
Janesville and is recognized as a step for- 
Ward for this community. 

In this connection it is pertinent to state 
that the Post Office Department reports that 
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the Smithmin post office has had the status 
of a third-class post office since January 
1, 1944, and that postal receipts since 1955 
have nearly doubled. 

Although this post office is among the 
small ones in the Nation, we are reminded 
that from such beginnings the U.S. postal 
service itself grew to become the greatest 
postal service in the world. It is thus fitting 
on this occasion that we recall the mile- 
stones of its development. 

The first official postal system in the United 
States was created by the General Court of 
Massachusetts in 1639, and in 1672 Governor 
Lovelace, of New York, initiated a regular 
monthly post between New York City and 
Boston. By 1683 a post route spanned the 
distance from Maine to Georgia. 

In that same year, 1683, that illustrious 
Governor of Pennsylvania, William Penn, es- 
tablished the first post office in Philadelphia, 

Another of Pensylvania’s great sons, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, contributed to U.S. postal 
history, as well as to its political history. 
First appointed as postmaster at Philadel- 
phia in 1737, Franklin became joint Post- 
master General for the northern British 
Colonies in America in 1753, and served until 
he was dismissed in 1774 for his sympathies 
with the cause of the American colonists. 

The many improvements in the colonial 
postal system instituted under Franklin's 
administration made the postal service effi- 
cient and reliable despite the poor roads and 
great distances between centers of popu- 
lation. 

After being appointed by the Continental 
Congress on July of 1775, Franklin served 
as Postmaster General of the American 
postal system instituted under Franklin's 
he resigned to serve his country abroad. 

Benjamin Franklin's performance there- 
after, as a patriot and statesman, tends to 
overshadow the major contributions he 
made toward the establishment of a sound 
postal delivery service. 

Franklin established a precedent for action 
in his reforms of the colonial service during 
the 1750’s when he ordered night movements 
of the mails. 

One hundred years later, when traveling 
post offices transported mail over 10,000 miles 
of railroads, postal officials were not satisfied 
with the speed of the service. Trains ran 
only during daylight hours, thus delaying 
the mail overnight. 

Determined to improve the postal service, 
Post Office officials demanded that trains 
carrying mail continue on at night, and were 
thus responsible for an important develop- 
ment in railroad operations. 

In the 1920's, after air mail service was 
inaugurated, early transcontinental air mail 
service was hampered by the same delay be- 
cause planes did not fly at night. Again 
the postal service introduced night opera- 
tions—this time in aviation. 

After radio stations and lighted airfields 
were established between Chicago and 
Cheyenne, and between New York and Salt 
Lake City, a flight on February 22, 1921, 
established the proof that night flying was 
practical. 

The Post Office Department was conse- 
quently awarded the Collier trophy for 
demonstrating the feasibility of night flying. 

The most romantic era in the history of 
the postal service occurred as it followed the 
frontiers—as Americans pioneered the West. 
In 1833 it was reported that a postmaster 
was appointed in New Salem, II., who was 
described as “a postmaster of sorts.” He 
was appointed for a post office located in a 
store owned in partnership by none other 
than Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln carried the 
letters under his hat and delivered them as 
he had the opportunity. Occasionally, de- 
liveries took him into the country, a sort of 
rural free delivery service on a slightly ir- 
regular basis. 

In 1845 President Tyler passed legislation 
that empowered the Postmaster General to 
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award contracts for mail transportation to 
the lowest bidder. This method of trans- 
porting the mail is still known as Star“ 
route service and continues to be an impor- 
tant part of the postal service. 

Envelopes and postage stamps came into 
common usage during the 1840's and the 
Post Office Department first issued manu- 
tactured stamped envelopes in 1853. 

Prepaid postage became compulsory in 
1855 and adhesive stamps, first available in 
1847, became obligatory on January 1, 1856. 

One of the most colorful periods in postal 
history is the span of 18 months during 
which the Pony Express, with Buffalo Bill 
Cody as 1 of its 80 riders, played a prominent 
role in the great movement westward. 

As the American postal system continued 
to develop, it added such services as urban 
delivery in 1863, special delivery in 1895, 
rural free delivery in 1896, and the postal 
savings system in 1911. 

The postal service boasts the partici 
of another celebrated 2 Sheree A. 
Lindbergh, who made his historic trans- 
atlantic flight while on leave from the air 
mail service, which was first made available 
commercially in 1918. 

Currently various innovations, such as the 
use of helicopters to eliminate time lost in 
transit through heavily congested city traf- 
fic and the adaptation of mechanical and 
electronic devices to sorting and distributing 
operations in large cities, continue to facili- 
tate and improye the expanding mail delly- 
ery service. 

Today the integrity, efficiency, and dedi- 
cation of our postal workers make possible 
an enormous volume of written communi- 
cations as even the briefest recitation of 
statistics should serve to demonstrate. 

By far the largest in the world, the U.S. 
postal service handles two-thirds of the mail 
volume of the world—over 65 billion pieces 
annually. 

One hundred and eighty-three million 
Americans mail an average of 350 pieces of 
mail each, every year, and this annual per 
capita volume is more rapidly 
than our population. It is expected to 
double to 700 pieces annually in another 
generation. 


Today, as we dedicate this new post of- 
fice, we can regard it as an excellent symbol 
of the progress being achieved by the U.S. 
postal system. This is an important oc- 
casion in the 13@-year history of the Smith- 
mill post office. 

I extend heartiest congratulations to the 
postmistress, Mrs. Anna C. Salsgiver, and to 
the patrons of the Smithmill post office on 
acquiring this fine addition to this area's 
postal facilities. This new post office struc- 
ture is an attractive and valuable asset to 
this community. 

As a Member of Congress, I have been a 
strong advocate of the program inaugurated 
in 1953 to provide an adequate postal sery- 
ice through modern facilities. Therefore, I 
am pleased to have been invited to join you 
in dedicating your new and modern post 
office. 


The Coming Boom in Ignorance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a stimulating and realistic editorial 
which appeared in the May 12 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post with the title 
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“The Coming Boom in Ignorance.” It 
is a direct and brief editorial, and goes 
to an issue that people of our country 
must face at the level of government. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe COMING Boom IN IGNORANCE 

The most fearful sound of our continuing 
population explosion could, within the dec- 
ade, be a big boom in ignorance, American 
education, once a legitimate source of na- 
tional pride because it provided a chance 
at learning for almost everybody, may wind 
up offering less and less for anybody. Right 
now, alongside the old three R's, almost 
every school system in the United States 
would have to chalk the four U's: under- 
staffed, underequipped, underfinanced, and 
under par. With each passing semester the 
situation gets worse. 

Almost 114 years ago, in a special message 
to Congress, President Kennedy asked Con- 
gress for a $5,600 million ald-to-education 
bill. Impaled on a side issue concerning 
whether additional Federal assistance would 
be extended to parochial and private schools, 


the legislation died ingloriously in the House 


of Representatives. This year Mr. Kennedy, 
a Roman Catholic, repeated his plea for 
school legislation and once again omitted 
Government aid to parochial schools on con- 
stitutional grounds. Realizing that he may 
have to settle for half a loaf, the President 
has sliced his program into separate sections 
and has assigned highest priority to the less 
controversial features: funds for college con- 
struction; expanded training and more 
scholarships for teachers; adult education to 
eradicate the nearly 8 million functional 
illiterates in the United States. Already this 
year the House and Senate committees have 
spent more than 3 months tinkering with the 
machinery of the college-aid bill alone. 

Behind the heated congressional confer- 
ences on aid to education lie these cold 
statistics: 

This year about 4 million Americans are 
attending college; by 1970, 6 million will be 
qualified to attend if funds and facilities 
are available. 

To accommodate those 6 million will re- 
quire almost of $15 billion worth of new 
facilities and repairs to existing facilities. 
(Kennedy has asked that the Government 
make available $1,500 million of those con- 
struction funds.) 

Nearly 100,000 of the country’s public 
schoolteachers either have not been certified 
to teach or have not graduated from college. 
(We have no minimum national standard for 
education, let alone for teachers’ creden- 
tials.) 

Today American public schools are awe- 
somely crowded because we have a shortage 
of 127,000 classrooms; to meet the popula- 
tion demands of 1970, we require 600,000 new 
rooms. 

Every day that legislators continue their 
debates, 11,000 Americans are born to be fed 
into the school system. 

The argument that Federal aid to educa- 
tion is reprehensible is not impressive. 
School systems have been—and will continue 
to be—supported primarily by local commu- 
nity property taxes and controlled by States 
and communities. These taxes have already 
ballooned more than 200 percent across the 
country since the end of World War II. It is 
cruel truth that many American commu- 
nities simply cannot afford anything ap- 
proaching an adequate school system given 
today’s costs and tomorrow's population. 

Federal aid in some form is an old fact of 
American education life. In 1785 parcels 
of Federal land were set aside in every town- 
ship for public school use. In the middle of 
the 19th century Government land- grants 
began for agricultural schools; today there 
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are 68 land-grant colleges. World War I 
prompted the Government to finance voca- 
tional training. World War II produced the 
famous GI bill of rights. After sputnik, we 
enacted the National Defense Education Act 
which, this year alone, provides about $200 
million for training engineers and scientists. 
In short, we have always extended some Fed- 
eral aid to education. But never has educa- 
tion required aid the way it does right now. 

Those who would still argue that any Gov- 
ernment assistance must at the same time 
include aid to parochial and private schools 
should immediately consider some basic 
arithmetic. Today there are 43 million 
Americans in elementary and high schools. 
About 1 in 7 of those students attends a pri- 
vate or church institution. Without prej- 
udice as to how the debate will finally be 
resolved, it seems not only unfair but un- 
conscionable to keep an entire nation want- 
ing for education while the church-state 
arguments continue interminably. Eventu- 
ally the issue appears certain to wind up in 
the Supreme Court anyway. 

Several portions of President Kennedy's 
educational program now stand a chance of 
passage during the present Congress: loans 
for college competition, competitive Fed- 
eral college scholarships for deserving stu- 
dents, aid to medical and dental schools, 
expansion of the Defense Education Act. 
His program for expanded teacher training 
might pass. But aid to public schools, surely 
the primary problem of them all, remains 
ensnarled and entangled on the same old 
hook: the question of aid to parochial and 
private institutions. If we are not smart 
enough to solve that controversy—and 
soon—then we cannot expect our children 
to be smart enough to assert American lead- 
ership for the years to come. 


A Point of Law Became Kennedy 
Family Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article by Mr. Robert T. Hart- 
mann of the Washington Bureau of the 
Los Angeles Times, dealing with the sub- 
ject of one of the greatest conflicts of 
interest in Washington: that of having 
the President’s brother for Attorney 
General. 

President Kennedy knew that he would 
be criticized because of this appointment, 
but took the long chance because of the 
great importance of having an Attorney 
General who would never rule against 
the Kennedy administration. This has 
been evident from the beginning and 
points up the truth of Lord Acton's 
statement, “All power corrupts—total 
power corrupts absolutely.” 

The article follows: 

A Pornt or LAW BECAME KENNEDY FAMILY 
MATTER 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

The question of what happens when a 
member of the administration violates a 
Federal law has yet to be clearly tested in 
a major public scandal like the Estes case. 
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But it is well to bear in mind that before 
there can be any prosecution, the alleged 
offense must be laid alongside the statute 
and a Judgment made as to whether the law 
has, in fact, been broken, 

And this interpretation is the duty of the 
Attorney General, who happens to be Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s brother and closest confi- 
dant. 

Not long ago a California Congressman, 
Representative GLENARD P, LIPSCOMB, Repub- 
lican, of Los Angeles, received a letter in his 
daily mountain of mail which gave him 
pause. On the official Government stationery 
of the Peace Corps, it was signed by Sargent 
Shriver, Jr., $l1-a-year Director of the New 
Frontier agency who happens to be the 
brother-in-law of President Kennedy and also 
of the Attorney General. 

“Once again the Peace Corps is before the 
Congress for authorization and funds,” the 
letter began. Shriver proceeded to outline 
the good work-the Corps had been doing and 
its plans to double its volunteers in order to 
meet increased demands from interested 
countriés, concluding, “I hope you will sup- 
port this request” and offering to answer any 
further inquiries Lipscomb might have. 

Unbeknown to Lirscoms, who happens to 
be a member of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee that initially passes on Peace 
Corps funds, similar letters went out around 
the Ist of April to every other Member of 
Congress. 

There were two forms, not much different 
except that those who voted for the original 
Peace Corps appropriation in 1961 were cor- 
dially thanked for their support. 

Not being a lawyer, but a public account- 
ant who watches like a hawk, for wastage or 
illegal diversion of taxpayers’ dollars (and 
did so when his own party was in power as 
well), Ltrscoms couldn't recall everhaving re- 
ceived such a forthright pitch for his vote 
from an executive department official before. 

Presidents, of course, have all manner of 
indirect ways of putting the arm on legis- 
lators, but their Cabinet chiefs and subor- 
dinates usually are extremely wary not to 
speak unless they are at least technically 
spoken to by Congress, 

Lrpscoms looked into the lawbooks and 
found the reason: Title 18 of the United 
States Code, section 1913, which sets a $500 
fine and/or 1 year’s imprisonment for any 
“officer or employee of the United States” 
who expends any public funds appropriated 
by Congress “directly or indirectly to pay for 
any personal service, advertisement, tele- 
gram, telephone, letter, printed or written 
matter or other device, intended or designed 
to influence in any matter a member of Con- 
gress to favor or oppose, by vote or other- 
wise, any legislation or appropriation by 
Congress.” 

The only exceptions cited are express 
waivers by Congress or communications at 
the request of Members. 

The GOP Sherlock then requested a formal 
ruling from the Comptroller General of the 
United States as to whether appropriated 
funds were used in the preparation of 
Shriver’s letter. After due investigation by 
the General Accounting Office, he was ad- 
vised that they were, but that only the De- 
partment of Justice could say whether the 
law had been violated. 

(Meanwhile, suggesting that Shriver's di- 
rect mail lobbying may have had some effect 
on less suspicious Congressmen, the House 
passed the preliminary 1963 Peace Corps 
authorization for $63,750,000 by a vote of 
317 to 70—a marked gain over last year’s 288 
to 97 authorization of $40 million.’ 

Lrescoms patiently bundled up his file of 
correspondence and sent it along to Attor- 
ney General Kennedy, solemnly asking him 
to determine whether his brother-in-law had 
broken the Federal lobbying law. With an 
equally straight face, Assistant Attorney 
General Herbert J. Miller, Jr., of the Criminal 
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Division replied that it was the Justice De- 
Partment’s considered legal opinion that he 
had not. 

The statute cited could not apply to agency 
heads, Miller said, because the Constitution, 
article H. section 3, requires the President to 
recommend whatever measures to the Con- 
gress he judges necessary and, if he could not 
delegate some of this duty to his subordi- 
nates, he would never get his work done. 

The Los Angeles legislator has now intro- 
duced an amendment to the Federal lobby- 
ing law, specifying that it shall apply to 
heads of executive departments. 

His unassailable argument is that if all 
any bureaucrat has to do is get his boss to 
sign the letter, the current prohibition is 
Meaningless. And all U.S. Attorneys Gen- 
eral are agents of their Presidents and his 
Other appointees, whether they are relatives 
or not. : 

Shriver is not particularly alarmed, ac- 
cording to reliable reports, by the prospect of 
Lrescoms’s law passing this Congress. 


Proposed Reduction in the National 
Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Tecent Defense Department proposal to 
Teduce the size of the Reserves and Na- 
tional Guard should be opposed by Con- 
gress with every source of power at its 
command. It is ill advised. and presents 
& serious challenge to the continued 
strength of the Nation's military posture. 
This is no time for cutbacks in military 
strength of the Nation's military posture. 
us in Laos, in South Vietnam, and in 
West Berlin. We have got to keep our 
Military power strong if we are to con- 
vince the Kremlin leaders that we will 
not be pushed around. We have got to 
show them our determination to fight for 
Our vital interests. The Reserves did 
Precisely that whne they responded with 
admirable patriotism to the President’s 
mobilization last August. A cutback in 
Reserve strength at this time would un- 
dermine the credibility of our an- 
nounced intention to use military force 
to stop Communist aggressions in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. The Com- 
munists would certainly not take our 
threats seriously if they saw us de- 
activating a host of Reserve units. 
Words have never stopped the Com- 
munists from taking over one country 
after another. Only a show of strength 
has convinced them that they would lose 
in any direct confrontation with the 
United States. Our military effort 
stopped them in Korea and in West 
Berlin. Our troops in Thailand are now 
trying to stem the Red march in Laos, 
and our combat teams in South Vietnam 
are fighting the Communists in bitter 
guerrilla battles. The Communists un- 
derstand force and respect it. Therefore, 
we should be increasing our military 
Power, not weakening it through reduc- 
tions in Reserve strength. 
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Our Reserves play an indispensable 
role in the overall military posture of 
the United States. They provide the 
needed backup power that the Military 
Establishments requires if it is to carry 
on a prolonged struggle with the Com- 
munists. They give our Armed Forces 
depth, provide a readily available man- 
power pool of trained military personnel 
capable of performing hundreds of nec- 
essary defense jobs. They are always on 
tap when the Nation needs them. Un- 
fortunately, our defense planners who 
are on top at the moment are unable to 
see the urgent need for a strong Reserve. 

The deleterious effects of any Reserve 
reduction at this time can be most clearly 
seen by examining the adverse impact 
it will have on individual communities 
and States throughout the Nation. In 
my home State of New Mexico, the De- 
fense Department's proposed Reserve re- 
organization would result in a cut of 413 
officers and enlisted men and a reduction 
in force of 17 full-time civilian employ- 
ees. These men are highly trained spe- 
cialists. We will need them in case of 
any local or national disaster situation. 
If they are stricken from the rolls, along 
with thousands of other trained reserv- 
ists, we will not be prepared to meet 
the uncertainties of the future. With- 
out an adequate number of men in the 
Reserves, we may find ourselves incap- 
able of meeting Communist aggression. 
We may also be unable to marshall 
enough military force in time to deter 
the Communists from using force to gain 
their objectives. 

The economic effects of the proposed 
Reserve reduction should be understood, 
too. In New Mexico, five armories, each 
valued in excess of $100,000, and a 
$65,000 military maintenance shop will 
be abandoned. By any reasonable 
standard, is this a feasible way to save 
valuable taxpayer funds? What mili- 
tary plan can justify the construction of 
armories which we have no intention of 
using? That is bad economics, and an 
example of deplorable military planning. 
Moreover, the elimination of six New 
Mexico National Guard units, which will 
result if the reduction in Reserve 
strength is accepted by Congress, will 
severely strain the economic life of at 
least six New Mexico communities, The 
income of 17 civilian employees, total- 
ing $92,000, will be lost, and the annual 
drill pay of each deactivated unit, 
amounting to about $30,000, will be 
siphoned off for other, less essential gov- 
ernmental spending programs, 

But there is another, more important 
value that will be damaged, and quite 
possibly destroyed, if the Reserves are 
cut back. Throughout the Nation the 
public mindedness and patriotism of in- 
dividual communities will be dealt a 
crippling blow. The people of New 
Mexico have done everything in their 
power to support the military effort of 
the United States. They have given 
their time, their material resources, and 
the flower of their manhood to the 
building of a strong national Military 
Establishment. They have zealously 
guarded their American heritage, and 
have taken just pride in the achieve- 
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ments of those military organizations 
which have been largely composed of 
New Mexico citizens. A reduction in the 
Reserve strength of the New Mexico 
Guard is tantamount to a vote of no 
confidence. Such a Defense Department 
judgment is unfair and is unwarranted 
in fact. To cut the Reserves and Na- 
tional Guard today strikes at the Na- 
tion’s primary source of strength: the 
patriotic devotion of its citizens to carry 
the cold war to a successful conclusion. 
Before sapping this critically important 
wellspring of national power, the De- 
fense Department might better spend its 
time preparing reorganization plans 
which will help fight the Communists, 
and no the interests of the American 
people. 


Brightening Small Business Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we, as 
a Nation—in a world of great need and 
greater challenge—are dependent upon 
our free enterprise system: To create the 
jobs for U.S. workers; to provide us with 
the goods, materials and equipment to 
meet the needs of a fast expanding pop- 
ulation and promote progress; and to 
eee our security. 

Over weekend, I was privileged to 
discuss some ideas for brightening the 
outlook for small business in a broadcast 
over Wisconsin radio stations. I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts of 
my talk printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR 
ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN OF WISCON- 
SIN, OVER WISCONSIN RADIO STATIONS, 
WEEKEND OF May 26 anD 27 
Historically, economic enterprising—the 

establishing and successful 3 of 

business—has represented a fundamental 
spirit and working principle of action, of 
venturing, of progress, of our way of life, 

Over the years, however, we have gradu- 
ally diminished our appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of our economic system to our prog- 
ress and security. 

For this reason, I would like to devote this 
broadcast to the need for greater effort to 
understand—and strengthen—free enter- 

How best can this be done? 

By the following steps: 

(1) By better educating our citizens— 
adult and in school—of the significance and 
working principles of our economic system. 

(2) By encouraging more people, not only 
to understand and appreciate—but also con- 
fidently invest in enterprises, small and large, 
serving as a hub of economic life for a com- 
munity. 

(3) By undertaking renewed efforts to 
brighten the economic prospects for enter- 
prise, over 95 percent of which fali into the 
category of small business, such as: En- 
couraging community support of community 
development corporations to provide financ- 
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ing for necessary projects; formation of 
small business pools—to undertake research 
or production projects too large for single 
businesses; greater utilization of services of 
Small Business Administration for guidance, 
counsel, financing and other assistance; co- 
operative efforts to foster new enterprises 
under the area redevelopment program— 
now beginning to get underway in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere; by reawakening our citizens’ 
enterprising spirit—full of faith and con- 
fidence—to improve the economic status of 
existing—and creating new, enterprises for 
a strong, free economy. 
THE NATIONAL ECONOMIC PICTURE 


Nationally, the economic picture reflects 
gigentic—almost incomprehensible—prog- 
ress. Currently, the value of goods and 
services amounts to about $548 billion an- 
nually. According to predictions, this will 
rise to $570 billion this year. 

Despite such progress, we recognize that— 
if analyzed microscopically—there are still 
serious problems in our system, The chal- 
lenges, then, include the following: Im- 
proving economic opportunities for success 
in small business, with a casualty rate of over 
17,000 annually; creating jobs for the 4 mil- 
lion still regrettably unemployed; and main- 
taining a good rate of progress to further 
outstrip the Communist system—challenging 
us on the economic front. 

CONCLUSION 

In evaluating the national economic pic- 

oe we must always remember that free 

not the Government, despite a 
$93 billion Federal budget—creates the 
giant's share of U.S. jobs and goods and 
services. 

In reality, Government spending is not a 
measuring stick of progress. To the extent 
that it involves participation in normally 
nongovernmental economic human welfare 
programs, rather, this represents a failure of 
our system to fulfill such needs of the people 
and the country. The Nation, then, to main- 
tain a strong, free, health economy; to pre- 
vent Government from taking over more 
activities that can and should be performed 
by the economy; to reverse the trend of ever 
greater Federal budgets and higher and 
higher deficits; and to provide the produc- 
tive, fast progressing economy system neces- 
sary for greater needs and challenges of the 
future; must undertake renewed efforts to 
strengthen our free enterprise system. 


A National School Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVE N B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
constituent, Mr. Carl E. Hedstrom, re- 
quested that I place the following article 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record., This item 
appeared in the newspaper on May 4: 

A NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARD 

The proposal made in testimony at Wash- 
ington by Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., New York 
State Commissioner of Education, for the 
establishment of a national committee of 
education deserves immediate attention. 
Important observers of the educational scene, 
including president-elect John H. Fischer 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
have long been pointing to the need for 
such an advisory body at the Federal level. 

This step would in no way conflict with 
the American tradition of local control of 
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the schools. It would instead give educa- 
tion a national focus. The importance of 
local control is in no way diminished—in 


fact, it can be strengthened—by the recog- . 


nition that there are vital purposes that are 
shared by schools across the Nation. 

Without imposing regulation on any local 
district or State system, this group of out- 
standing citizens would be able to outline 
larger aims and standards. It would offer 
proof that independence is not synonymous 
with isolation and provincialism. 


Our American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 27, 1962, it was my privi- 
lege to participate in the Freedoms Foun- 
dation Award for Youth Activities to the 
Lutheran League of Christ’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church at Lewisburg, Pa. 

The honor plaque awarded to the 
Lutheran League was in recognition of 
the league's promotion of Christian citi- 
zenship and was Officially presented by 
Thomas W. Summers, mayor of Lewis- 
burg, to the league’s outgoing president, 
Suzanne Eyer, who in turn presented the 
plaque to the new president, Diana Spiel- 
man. This award from Freedoms Foun- 
dation reflects great credit on Pastor 
George K. Bowers and his student as- 
sistant Jon M. Vought, Jr., for the time 
and leadership given to the Lutheran 
League. 

My part in the services honoring the 
Lutheran League is represented by the 
following address I delivered titled “The 
American Way of Life”: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

It is a distinct pleasure to be here on 
this occasion as a witness to a ceremony 
honoring—at one and the same time—the 
American way of life and the virtues. of 
American youth. 

To my way of thinking both matters are 
worthy of the highest praise, and receive far 
too little recognition in this day and age. 

I congratulate the young people’s organi- 
zation for the honor of being the recipient 
of the Youth Freedom Foundation Award in 
1961 for youth activity that aided in bring- 
ing about a better understanding of the 
American way of life. 

In standing before the world today, as 
the foremost exponent of the human dignity 
of mankind, the United States is blessed 
with a factor of considerable significance. 

By this I refer to the spirit emanating 
from within the ranks of our younger genera- 
tion—a spirit wholly in tune with American 
principles and divorced from foreign 
ideology. 

So strong has been this spirit, so constant 
and unwavering since the close of World 
War II, that we have come to accept it as 
the regular order of things. And yet it is 
by no means the regular order of things, 

Indeed, it marks the beginning of a new 
era, an era in which youth shall lead the 
way in upholding the conservative principles 
of the American Republic. 

In using the term “a new era," I must 
point out that the era in question is re- 
markably similar to another which existed 
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previously toward the close of the 18th cen- 
tury. It was then, you will recall, that quite 
a few young people came to the ald of an 
infant idea, known then as it is known 
today, as the “American way of life.” 

One of the young people in question was 
Thomas Jefferson, whose pen set forth the 
mighty principles upon which the new Na- 
tion based its very right to existence on this 
planet. 

Another young man of note was Alexander 
Hamilton, who drew up the initial plan for 
the American economic structure, 

Another was Patrick Henry, whose im- 
mortal oratory fired the American heart in 
time of crisis; and finally Nathan Hale, who 
so eloquently laid down his life in the name 
of American liberty. 

Young persons all—but mature in judg- 
ment and dedicated to the cause of con- 
servative self-government. 

The appearance of the young people to- 
day, in the front ranks of the defenders of 
American liberty and freedom, is a sharp 
reminder of the youthful beginnings of the 
American ideal back in 1776. 

Ours was the first great popular revolution 
to take place following the fall of feudalism. 
Bravely American youth stepped forward to 
proclaim the rights of man, to defy ancient 
tradition, to turn their backs on kings and 
queens, and to declare their intention to 
partake in “the pursuit of happiness” with- 
out the restraint of monarchs or generals 
or any other high authority, save the laws of 
their own making. 

Surely this was an example of youth on 
the march to greatness—youth on the 
march toward truth and freedom. 

They set up a government equipped to deal 
with human problems for the benefit of the 
majority, as opposed to the select, aristo- 
cratic minority. They pointed a way that 
others were soon to follow—in the name of 
human liberty. 

With all this for a background, it is no 
wonder, then, that American youth was in- 
clined to support each and every new revolu- 
tionary movement wherever it appeared 
throughout the 19th century. 

In the 1840's a “young America” move- 
ment developed on the American political 
scene led by Lincoln's great rival, Stephen A. 
Douglas—the “little giant“ from Illinois: 

At approximately the same time, similar 
movements developed in England, Germany, 
Ireland, and Italy—all of them sympathetic 
to the same ideals. 

The Hungarian revolution of 1848 received 
the ardent support of the “young Amer- 
icans” and the Hungarian leader became for 
a time their hero. 

All this was perfectly in keeping with, 
American tradition, for up to this point the 
European revolutionary spirit ran the same 
oe fe as the American revolutionary 
spirit. 

Free speech, free courts, a free press, and 
free elections were the rule under the Euro- 
pean revolutionary governments of the 19th 
century—the same as in America. 

For Americans to indorse the new govern- 
ments was in no way unnatural, in that 
they viewed them as a refiection of their own 
desire for liberty. 

But then came Karl Marx, and with his 
coming the story of revolution became a 
story of deceit and disaster. 

In short, the appearance of Marx can be 
said to have stemmed the revolutionary tide 
aroused by the American Revolution of 1776. 
rake professed to be the master revolution- 


Tit was he? After all, a revolution is 
supposed to alter not just the arrangement 
of men in office, but also improve the gen- 
eral condition of the people. 

That was the lesson taught by the Amer- 
ican Revolution, after which authority was 
passed from the few to the many, wealth 
and land became available to everyone, mass 
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Production was inaugurated; starvation was 
abolished, and so forth. 

Now, there was a real revolutlon—a change 
of monumental proportions for the better- 
ment of the people as a whole. 

But Marx had other ideas, Under the 
Marxian revolutions two main changes oc- 
curred: a change in rulers and a change in 
economic systems. Once that was accom- 
plished, there were no more positive reforms 
&s in the case of the new capitalist state 
governments. 

New men were in office, and like selfish 
ward bosses, they were determined to stay 
in office at any cost. 

As for the new economic system, it pre- 
sented a beautiful collection of utopian 
ideas, However, the beneficiaries, it soon 
appeared, were none other than the new and 
Permanent Communist government officials. 

Yet, was this not a grand new design? 
Was this not another example of the people 
in action? Many misguided persons be- 
lieved that it was and threw their support 
to the Marxian cause. 

They were not on hand to see how the 
System operated but they were told about 
it. What they heard from the Marxist prop- 
&agandists was that everything was running 
Smoothly under a so-called “dictatorship of 
the people” and, sad to say, many well- 
meaning persons believed this nonsense in 
every detail. 

Among those taken in by the Marxist 
dream were a great many young Americans— 
Who joined radical organizations and 
worked to promote the Communist cause 
here in America. 

Indeed, the spirit of Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton was badly abused in that era, as so 
many young Americans adopted and in- 
dorsed the extraordinary spurious-revolu- 
tionary principles of Marx and his followers. 

Throughout the 1930's there were many 
who feared a Communist uprising in this 
country, to be led by misguided youth, wor- 
shipping an idol long since dead—the idol 
of the people's revolution killed by the knife 
of Karl Marx. 

But slowly an awakening began to take 
Place. Slowly American youth began to 
Grasp a clear picture of the Communist 
Philosophy. What brought this about, in 
Part, was the heroic American struggle to 
Overthrow the Nazi aggressors in World 
War II. 

Made aware by this struggle—of the 
gangster-like methods of nazism, the brutal 
suppression of minorities, the absence of 
elections, control of the press, control of 
the radio, control on every side—American 
youth awoke to a similar condition of af- 
fairs inside Soviet Russia. 

There, too, everything was controlled by 
brutal rulers. And where was the differ- 
ence? Well, the Soviets fought against the 
Nazis in World War II. 

There was one difference. But was that 
not rather like one gangster band fighting 
another for control of a metropolitan area? 
Certainly there was nothing very noble 
about that. 

At the close of World War II the mask 
fell from the face of communism and Com- 
munist agents everywhere went to work in 
an effort to take control of the world in 
the boldest gangster-like movement ever 
perpetrated in the history of man, What 
stopped them? Well, in some areas they 
are yet to be stopped, But in other areas 
they are stopped cold; and in whatever na- 
tions that has happened, it has been the 
youth of the Nation that did the job. 

Awake to the fraud of Communist phil- 
osophy, the youth of Italy, France, West 
Germany, Greece, Turkey, and the Scan- 
danavian countries stood forth to block 
the Communist drive toward Western Eu- 
Tope and the Near East. 
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In Asia the youth of Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and the SEATO nations have risen up 
to stem the tide in that area. 

In all these quarters the Communists ex- 
pected the assistance of the youthful ele- 
ment. After all, was youth not interested 
in reform? Was youth not concerned with 
progress? The answer has been made clear 
on every hand. Of course youth is inter- 
ested in progress and reform, but not the 
imitation brand held out on a platter by 
the Communists. 

Indeed, the young people in these coun- 
tries have heard of another brand of prog- 
ress and reform known as the American 
way of life. 

They know of its benefits and advantages 
over the suffering—suppression and hard- 
ships of the Communist way of life. 

Under the circumstances they have made 
known their determination to uphold the 
cause of liberty and freedom and to join 
with American youth in upholding that 
cause with everything at their command. 

And who will provide the leadership in 
this regard? 

Who shall lead the way in upholding such 
cherished principles wherever they are 
threatened with destruction? 

It is up to the youth of America to fulfill 
this function, and the youth of America 
is ready to accept this responsibility with- 
out hesitation. 

This fact is clear before us this morning 
in the form of the youth of this congrega- 
tion who have been so highly honored for 
their patriotic sentiments. 

These young people have demonstrated by 
positive action their love of God and coun- 
try, at a time when too much time and 
thought are being given to the material 
things of life. 

It is from the groups of young Americans 
such as those we are honoring here this 
morning that we look to for leaders in help- 
ing to meet the challenge to American 
youth. 

These fine young Americans know what 
has made this great Republic strong—strong 
in the physical sense, the moral sense, and 
the spiritual sense, as well as in the military 
sense, 

They know, for they have interested them- 
selves in the history of their country, and 
delved into the reasons behind our basic 
laws and customs. 

If there is to be an exchange of ideas be- 
tween ourselves and our allies we must be 
represented by able and intelligent persons, 
with a full grasp of the meaning of the 
American heritage. 

It is, therefore, vital to our cause—to the 
American cause—and to the cause of liberty 
and freedom throughout the world, that our 
young people grapple earnestly with the 
need for education that they may, in turn, 
impart their knowledge to those who would 
accomplish what we have in the name of 
the same lofty ideals. 

The work of upholding the American way 
of life is honorable work, to be engaged in 
by none but honorable persons. 

It is also the work of the just, to be ren- 
dered by none but those concerned with 
Justice. 

It is also the work of the zealous, to be 
carried out by none except those persons 
zealously dedicated to the creation of a 
peaceful world and a well-fed, well-housed, 
intelligent, and prosperous world population. 

To receive an award of this kind, in the 
name of the American way of life, is to 
prove that one is involved in the fight for 
cherished American ideals. 

Therefore, this occasion not only honors 
the young people’s organization of this 
church but it likewise reflects great credit 
upon the members of this congregation, and 
especially your very able, distinguished 
pastor, George Bowers. 
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In conclusion, I extend again my sincere 
congratulations to the young people’s or- 
ganization of this church and wish it con- 
tinued success. 


U.N. Aiding Assault on U.S. Ally 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
include an article by Mr. William S. 
White, appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star on May 25, It is further 
confirmation of my previous statements 
to the effect that the United Nations is 
Communist dominated and Communist 
controlled. The United Nations is mak- 
ing a continued assault against our best 
allies; Portugal, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. It is the intention of Secretary 
General U Thant to either support Com- 
munist encirclement, wherever possible, 
by direct delivery, or by neutralizing 
anti-Communist forces in other parts of 
the world. If he can succeed in neutral- 
izing our Strategic Air Command, his job 
would be completed. 

The article follows: 

U.N. AIDING ASSAULT ON U.S. ALLY 


The Alice in Wonderland justice of the 
present United Nations is not merely condon- 
ing but actually assisting a naked assault 
upon a Western Power which is an American 
ally, the Netherlands. 

This is the inescapable meaning of the 
refusal of the U.N. Secretary General, U 
Thant of Burma, to lift a finger against the 
open invasion of Dutch West New Guinea by 
another of the sacred bulls of the Orient— 
President Sukarno of Indonesia. 

For in declining even to ask the Indones- 
ians please to halt their marauding para- 
troop forces—lest this should suggest that 
he was taking sides—U Thant has in fact 
encouraged Mr. Sukarno before the whole 
world to go ahead and do his worst. And 
lest he take sides U Thant will not even 
send a U.N. observer to the scene. 

Mr. Sukarno thus happily joins Prime 
Minister Nehru of India, another famous 
neutralist and excolonial preacher of peace, 
in the club of automatically protected ag- 
gression which United Nations policy is rais- 
ing up in Asia and Africa. 

But though a junior member of the club 
in point of time, Indonesia really must be 
said to hold the senior membership in truth. 
For when Mr. Nehru overran the tiny Portu- 
guese colony of Goa, the U.N. at least made 
small tish-tisk noises. But to Mr. Sukarno, 
Mr. U Thant, the embodied voice of the con- 
science of mankind, utters no tut-tuts what- 
ever. To the contrary, he says in substance 
to Mr. Sukarno: “Go get em.“ 

A HOPELESS MISSION 


In this shameful, this unbelievable, scene 
what does the United States do for its allies, 
the Dutch? We provide the services as in- 
termediary of a retired American diplomat, 
Ellsworth Bunker. He is an able and hon- 
orable man; but his mission is doomed to 
hopeless futility. 

For Mr. Sukarno, in seizing a country 
which is no part of Indonesia and is wholly 
unrelated to it in language, has a dozen 
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times shown what he thinks of mediation and 
negotiation. His repeatedly stated position 
has been that he will negotiate with the 
Dutch on one condition—that they first con- 
sent, in advance, to hand oyer West New 
Guinea to him. 

Zo the Dutch now stand alone. The Aus- 
tralians, who will Hve to see the day when 
West New Guinea in Mr. Sukarno’s hands 
will threaten Australian New Guinea as well, 
would like to help. But they are unwilling 
to go it alone to assist the Dutch, for the 
very good reason that they cannot contem- 
plate what this would bring: The shrill con- 
demnation of that “conscience of mankind,” 
the United Nations, which already loaded the 
dice of history against any and every 
Western Power which may now or later fall 
under the displeasure of the ex-colonial 
lands. 

A STIRRING OF WRATH 

Perhaps we, the United States, might our- 
selves be willing to do something, except for 
this. But while the ex-colonial powers have 
the world and the U.N, by the tall in a down- 
hill pull, it is still conceivable that at last 
they will overreach themselves. In the U.S. 
Senate, as well as elsewhere, there is a deep 
stirring of wrath against the progressive 
perversion of a great institution, the United 
Nations, into an agency of sick hypocrisy 
and racial demagoguery. 

Already this has been shown in the un- 
precedented vote of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee for a mandatory 10- 
percent cut in aid planned for India, as a 
public rebuke to Mr. Nehru. And a mem- 
ber of that committee, Senator THomas 
Dopp, of Connecticut, is demanding an in- 
quiry into what is happening in West New 
Guinea. 

Maybe it won't come now; but come it 
will or will someday, on this or another 
issue of aggression by the ex-colonials, Criti- 
cal examination of this kind may be the 
only way to save the United Nations from 
the self-destructive folly of a present course 
which make a crude parody of right and 
justice. 


Oppressive Regulation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, my 
constituent, Mr. William Finberg, has 
asked that I place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, his views on H.R. 613, the Fed- 
eral Pistol Registration Act. 

Mr. Finberg’s letter follows: 

Great Neck, N.Y., 
May 25, 1962. 


Hon. Vicror ANFUSO, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Anrvso: At my request my Rep- 
resentative, the Honorable S. B. DEROUNIAN, 
has sent me a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 17 in which are contained 
your remarks supporting your bill H.R, 613 
on firearm regulation. 

Your desire to regulate the ownership of 
firearms to control the criminal element 
could be considered commendable if it were 
possible to legislate honesty and integrity 
in individuals. I myself am an owner of 
firearms and have gone through the paper- 
work and problems of applying for, and 
receiving, a permit to own and use con- 
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cealed weapons In accordance with the Sul- 
lvan law in New York. For this reason I 
do not believe your proposal could add meas- 
urably to control of my weapons. None- 
theless I object to your proposal. 

My reasons are based upon the many fail- 
ings of a similar law in our own State, the 
Sullivan law. This law, as it is interpreted, 
requires a person wanting to own and use 
any concealable weapon—as against your 
proposal to control all weapons—to prove le- 
gitimate reasons and to go through the prob- 
lems of applying for permits, scrutiny by 
local and Federal investigation, prior to be- 
ing permitted to buy and use these weapons. 
Nonetheless the illegal element has managed 
to obtain with little or no problems, weap- 
ons. An example, regretfully, was the killing 
of two police officers Just this past week in 
Brooklyn. The criminal element will con- 
tinue to obtain and use weapons regardless 
of any additional laws such as the proposed 
H.R. 613. This basically is the reason I feel 
your proposal will not solve any problems 
but will add to the problems of law agencies 
such as the FBI. H.R. 613 is therefore poor 
legislation, 

On a broader and more philosophical level 
I object to your proposed legisiation as it 
smacks of the same type of control which 
has been used by all dictatorial governments 
prior to oppressive regulation. A disarmed 
populace is too readily prone to be taken 
over, I realize you do not intend this, none- 
theless too many well intended laws have 
been perverted to the disaster of the people 
of the country subject to those laws. 

What we need is not laws regulating hon- 
esty but examples of high moral conduct 
by our elected officials, I therefore am re- 
questing my Representative to read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this letter to refute 
your remarks. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM S. FINBERG. 


The Gibraltar Government Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to bring the attention of the 
House Members to the Gibraltar Gov- 
ernment lottery. 

As small as Gibraltar might be, it did 
very well in its lottery operations last 
year. The total gross receipts for 1961 
amounted to almost $1 million. After 
payment of prizes and expenses, the 
total net income to the government 
came to $341,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Gibraltar 
are smart because they permit and allow 
the gambling urge of its people to work 
for the general welfare. If we were 
equally smart, we would have a national 
lottery in the United States and pump 
over $10 billion in additional revenue in- 
to our Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, only this untapped 
source of revenue can produce the kind 
of income to the U.S. Government that 
would allow a tax cut and reduction of 
our national debt. 


What are we waiting for? 


May 28 
Responsible Medicare or Votes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, social 
security was started in 1937. The origi- 
nal concept was to supplement. the in- 
come of elderly persons and not as a sole 
means of livelihood. 

It is interesting to note the original 
rate was 1 percent on $3,000 for employer 
and employee. During 13 years that 
rate remained unchanged. It is alarm- 
ing to note that in recent years eight 
raises have occurred, each now paying 
3% percent on $4,800. By 1968 this fig- 
ure will be 454 percent on $4,800. 

Wishful thinkers; or nonthinkers, are 
attempting to lull people into thinking 
medicare can be financed by an addi- 
tional one-half percent and increasing 
the $4,800 base. Most responsible actu- 
aries do not agree. 


An editorial appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal 3 months ago raises some 
rather provocative questions proponents 
might well consider and answer: 

RUSHING PAST THE QUESTION 


One thing can be set down with confidence 
about any Federal program of medical care 
for the aged. Once adopted, it will be with 
us forever and it will be bigger tomorrow. 

This is not prophecy but the recollection 
of experience. The farm program, launched 
in haste more than a generation ago, is an 
example of longevity. The social security 
program is an example of how the modest 
beginning burgeons under political pressure. 
Its benefit payments and its taxes have been 
increased many times and its extent has been 
several times expanded. 

This alone, you might suppose, would sug- 
gest some caution, some careful thought 
about what is done about old age medical, 
care, even by those persuaded that this is a 
Federal Government responsibility. Yet 
President Kennedy this week again prodded 
Congress to act at once. And Washington re- 
ports to this newspaper suggest growing pres- 
sure for action within Congress—this year, 
you see, is an election year. 

This is unfortunate. Propaganda to the 
contrary, those who urge reflection before 
action are not Scrooge-like characters who 
would let old people die of ill-treatment. 
The care of the aged and unfortunate has 
long been accepted as an obligation of so- 
ciety; indeed, it is one of the marks of civil- 
ization. The question, rather, is what is the 
best and wisest way for society to meet this 
obligation, 

It is, first of all, by no means certain that 
the Federal Government is the best instru- 
ment for this task, President Kennedy him- 
self pays great tribute to our achievements; 
not only has our life expectancy 
the Biblical three score-and-ten but among 
the less fortunate people our medical care for 
young and old is an envy and a goal for 
matching. : 

Surely it is worth pondering the fact that 
this was achieved by an open society which 
put the primary responsibility upon each of 
us for caring for ourselves and then provided, 
through individual action and local respon- 
sibility, for the care of those still unable to 
care for themselves. What has been achieved, 
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at any rate, is not an achievement of a Fed- 
eral program. 

But even if you believe, for some reason, 
that hereafter this should be a Federal re- 
sponsibility, there still remains the question 
Of the best means. What the President now 
Proposes is that because some of us are un- 
able to care for ourselves all of us must be 
put under the blanket care of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Kennedy says that only half the old- 
&ge population has medical insurance. But 
this is just another way of saying that a good 
half of us already do. So even without 
Counting those people who can care for 
themselves without insurance, and ignoring 
entirely the astronomical growth rate in 
Private insurance plans, those who need 
help from all of us are only a minority of our 
Number. In actual fact they are an even 
Smaller minority than these figures suggest. 

Is it sensible to meet this kind of a prob- 
lem by having the Federal Government pay 
every old person's medical bill, the bills of 
the rich as well as the poor? This is swatting 
& gnat with a sledge hammer. It doubles or 
triples the cost of taking care of those in 
true need. e 

The result is less money for the care of 
those needy than if the Government were 
not trying to pay a part of everybody's bill, 
needy and unneedy alike. Meanwhile, the 
taxes laid upon everybody make it more dif- 
ficult for the rest to take care of themselves. 
Thus begins the mexorable circle—in which 
more and more people find themselyes in 
need of Government help, in which the de- 
mands grow for higher benefit payments, in 
Which the taxes grow to pay for it. Then the 
Circle spins all over again. 

The question here is not, and never has 
been, whether society has an obligation to 
Care for its old and unfortunate. The ques- 
tion, rather, is whether this proposal to make 
Us all wards of the Government will provide 
the needy with what they need, whether it 
Will provide better medical care for the whole 
society or diminish it. 

This is not a question to be sloughed over. 

certainly Congress ought not to rush 
Past it in haste merely because of the emo- 
tional pull of medical care for the aged—or 
because this is an election year. 


Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall, an Authoritative 
Voice on Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
last Thursday and Friday, May 24 and 
25, an event of significance in the life of 
each of us took place here in the city of 
Washington at the White House Con- 
ference on Conservation. 

I have long been interested, as you 
know, in all aspects of conservation and 
have been privileged to serve on a com- 
mission that considered one phase of the 
Manifold problems involved; of course, 
I refer to the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission. I think it 
Was appropriate that after the comple- 
tion of this phase of the work—that is, 
the submission of the Commission’s re- 
Port—the President and his Cabinet con- 
Ceived a White House Conference to con- 
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sider the entire spectrum of conserva- 
tion, 

President Kennedy, in his remarks at 
the closing meeting of the Conference, 
spoke of the stimulation that would be 
given to Government officials as a result 
of the Conference. I know, from con- 
yersations with some of the Administra- 
tors, that they have already been stim- 
ulated by some of the expressions made 
atthe Conference. One of the outstand- 
ing addresses at the Conference was 
made by the Honorable Wayne N. ASPI- 
NALL, under whose chairmanship I have 
the privilege of serving on the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee of this 
body. Chairman ASPINALL recognized, as 
did President Kennedy, the need for 
orderly and wise utilization, as well as 
preservation, of nature’s gifts. So that 
Members and Government officials who 
were unable to attend the Conference 
may have the benefit thereof, I include 
as part of my remarks the text of WAYNE 
ASPINALL’s Outstanding address: 

Warre HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CONSERVATION 

I am quite certain that the impact of the 
White House Conference on Conservation 
will be considerable; it will be felt not only 
throughout the 1960's but, I think, through- 
out the next generation. If we are able to 
impress a viewpoint for a conservation- 
minded America, our increasing population 
will feel its benefits for a long time to come. 
If we fail, if we do not chart a clear and 
positive course of action, there will be little 
hope for progress. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the majority 
and minority in Congress are ted on 
this panel on conservation and the Congress. 

I initiated my approach to this subject 
by Inquiring as to the definition of “con- 
servation” in the context of this conference. 
There was none; if I understand the situa- 
tion correctly, there is no overall conserva- 
tion definition for this or any other con- 
ference. I next looked at the literature in 
the field and found, among other treatises, a 
very thought-provoking volume published 
by Resources for the Future entitled “Per- 
spectives on Conservation: Essays on Amer- 
ica's Natural Resources.“ Here I found 
what I had suspected: that there are many 
definitions; conservation means all things to 
all men. 

For this reason, I use as my point of de- 
parture this afternoon my own definition of 
conservation. Traditionally, conservation, 
and wise use haye been synonymous. To me, 
this is what conservation has meant: ac- 


cepting all the material resources that nature 


is capable of providing, taking those natural 
resources where they are, and as they are, 
and developing them for the best use of the 
people as a whole. Conservation means that 
we do not waste; however, it does not mean 
that we save merely for the sake of saving. 
In other words, string savers are not con- 
servationists. 

Let me fefer to the history of conserva- 
tion in the United States as witness to my 
thesis. I think you will all agree that the 
conservation concept was given life by Carl 
Schurz and Gifford Pinchot and that, in the 
period of their influence, conservation of our 
national resources meant use and manage- 
ment. Of course, the use was to be admin- 
istered for the benefit of all of the people 
rather than for the enrichment of the few; 
likewise, it was a use intended to satisfy 
current needs without exhausting supply. 

Conservation, in short, was the antithesis 
of waste. This, I submit, is the policy that 
Congress chose. This is the policy that Con- 
gress adopted in a long line of enactments. 
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I do not know when, where, or how, the 
purist preservationist group assumed the 
mantle of the conservationists. Despite the 
fact that our national policy remains the 
same, most recently restated by Congress in 
the Multiple-Use Act of 1960, I find much 
misunderstanding among the public con- 
cerning the meaning of conservation in the 
law. It is a disservice to the conservation 
movement that many people have come to 
think of conservation as meaning preserva- 
tion alone, to the exclusion of other uses. 

Before enumerating, as a refresher for our 
minds, the expressions of national policy set 
forth in various acts of Congress, I cite these 
specific historical guideposts in the conserva- 
tion movement as evidence of what I say: 
In what is probably the first text on con- 
servation, Charles Richard Van Hise states: 
“What is the purpose of conservation? It is 
for man. Its purpose is to keep the resources 
of the world in sufficient abundance so that 
man may have a happy, fruitful life, free 
from suffering—a relatively easy physical 
existence. * * * The great problem which 
confronts more than nine-tenths of the hu- 
man race today is that of food. 
This does not apply simply to densely popu- 
lated countries, such as India and China; it 
applies to the larger number of people in 
the United States and Europe. It is the aim 
of conservation to reduce the intensity of 
struggle for existence, to make the situation 
more favorable, to reduce mere subsistence 
to a subordinate place, and thus give an op- 
portunity for development to a higher intel- 
lectual and spiritual level.“ van Hise, The 
Conservation of Natural Resources in the 
United States,” the MacMillan Co., New York, 
1910. 


ting the comfort, 
prosperity, and happiness of the American 
people, but not to be wasted, deteriorated, or 
needlessly destroyed.” 

Gifford Pinchot in “Breaking New Ground” 
referring to the May 1, 1897, National Forest 
Commission report says: “Then it said what 
should have been said half a year before: 

These great bodies of reserved lands 
cannot be withdrawn from all occupation 
and use. They must be made to perform 
their part in the economy of the Nation. 
Unless the reserved lands of the public do- 
main are made to contribute to the welfare 
and prosperity of the country, they should 
be thrown open to settlement and the whole 
system of reserved forests abandoned.’ 

“And land more valuable for other uses 
than for forests should be excluded from the 
reserves, whose timber and mineral resources 
should all be opened to use. If the Com- 
mission had been wise enough to make, and 
make public, such statements as these on 
November 1, 1896, instead of May 1, 1897, 
the attack In the Senate would have been 
impossible, the reserves would not have had 
to be saved by the skin of their teeth, and 
in all likelihood they would not have been 
subjected to the political mismanagement 
of the Land Office for 7 critical years. Hind- 
sight is a whole lot better than foreslght.“ 
PINCHOT, “Breaking New Ground,” Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, 1947. 

Then later in the book, Pinchot says: 
“When the use of all the natural resources 
for the general good is seen to be a common 
policy with a common purpose, the chance 
for the wise use of each of them becomes 
infinitely greater than it had ever been 
before.” 
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At the First National Conservation Con- 
gress, held in Seattle, Wash., August 26-28, 
1909, a paper was presented by Gifford Pin- 
chot who at that time had stated his philoso- 
phy use: “In every case and in every direc- 
tion the conservation movement has de- 
velopment for its first principle, and at the 
very beginning of its work. The develop- 
ment of our natural resources and the fullest 
use of them for the present generation is the 
first duty of this generation. So much for 
development, 

“In the second place conservation stands 
for the prevention of waste. There has come 
gradually—and most of us in this room to- 
day have seen nearly the whole of it—there 
has come gradually in this country an under- 
standing that waste is not a good thing and 
that the attack on waste is a necessary and 
possible attack. I recall very well indeed 
how, in the early days of forest fires, they 
were considered simply and solely as acts of 
God, against which any opposition was hope- 
less and any attempt to control them not 
merely hopeless but childish. It was as- 
sumed that they came in the natural order 
of things as inevitably as seasons or the 
rising and setting of the sun. Today we 
understand that forest fires are wholly 
within the control of the human agency.” 

Mr. J. N, Teal, chairman of the Oregon 
Conservation Commission, at that same con- 
ference had voiced a similar thought: “Con- 
servation reduced to its last analysis means 
u use, which while providing for our present 
needs, does not exhaust the source of supply.” 

Another thing that I must do before call- 
ing the roll of important conservation 
statutes is to note for the record that Con- 
gress had very little authority over the 
natural resources here in the East and, there- 
fore, Congress avoids the major burden for 
the spoilation and waste of natural resources 
in the eastern part of the country. As a 
matter of fact, while the original States 
did not surrender to the Federal Government 
any of the land occupied prior to 1789, the 
US, Congress has provided programs that 
have managed to recapture, for all of the 
people, conservation of some natural re- 
sources in the East. 

When the Union was young and fragile, 
and we needed money for the Treasury, 
Congress provided for the sale of public lands 
for revenue. When we needed to pay soldiers 
for military service, Congress provided for 
payment in land. When we needed to en- 
courage the opening of the West by construc- 
tion of railroads, the Congress provided land 
inducements. In short, the Congress of the 
United States utilized the resource of which 
it had plenty, instead of turning to the print- 
ing press to produce worthless paper money. 
These, I submit, were conservation measures. 

The United States encouraged colonization 
and settlement by the oppressed peoples 
around the world. But if we could offer them 
nothing but crowded cities they would not 
have felt at home; and our country would 
not have been developed. So it was that, 
100 years ago this week, on May 20, 1862, the 
Homestead Act became law thereby encour- 
aging the settlement of the West and the 
development of our country’s potential. 
Again Congress had called upon the use of 
the resource it had available. Ten years 
later, in the Mining Law of 1872, provision 
was made for the development of our mineral 
resources, 

I submit that these latter two acts also 
were measures of conservation. They pro- 
vided for the use of our resources, They 
provided that if the resources were not used, 
none could profit therefrom. The use of 
the resource, the title to the land, the fruit 
of labor, went to those who worked for it. 
This was use without waste. 

In the same year that the general mining 
law was enacted, Yellowstone National Park 
was established March 1, 1872, as the fore- 
runner of our popular and successful Na- 
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tional park system. Our next great resource 
preservation step came in 1891 when we au- 
thorized the establishment of forest reserves. 
I think we should also recall at this point, 
that if ever there was any doubt as to the 
type of management that Congress intended 
for the national forests, it was resolved with 
the passage of the Multiple-Use Act of 1960. 

Returning to the historical chronology, 
it was quite natural for Congress, shortly 
after the turn of the century, to become con- 
cerned with a rather specialized type of pro- 
gram for conservation. The need for added 
arable land, coupled with the need to con- 
serve water, in a day that saw the most pro- 
ductive land quickly being claimed under 
the Homestead Act, brought from Congress 
a clear-cut answer: the Reclamation Act of 
1902, This was in many respects an exten- 
sion of the Homestead Act. 

Next, I think, was the Antiquities Act of 
1906 under which many of our treasures of 
nature are today preserved by Executive Or- 
der under congressional guidelines. Let us 
pause here and reflect on a phase that I have 
not mentioned: delegation of authority from 
Congress to the Executive. Many are heard 
today who sail under a banner proclaiming 
congressional supremacy, based on the Con- 
stitution, while shedding crocodile tears over 
the past abandonment of congressional au- 
thority. The answer, I submit, is rather 
simple. First of all we had critical, even 
emergency, times; action was necessary. So, 
as in any emergency, Congress in this suc- 
cession of conservation acts gave, in each, 
broad, almost unlimited, authority to the 
Executive. 

Some of this authority was curbed, cer- 
tainly more precisely delineated, in the next 
great conservation act, the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920. But when in 1934, in the midst 
of a depression, we again faced an emergency 
situation, Congress responded with (1) an 
act for conservation, and (2) broad author- 
ity for administrative action to meet the 
emergency. This, of course, was in the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act under which, at one fell 
swoop, we withdrew virtually all the vacant, 
unappropriated public domain and preserved 
it for the future and, at the same time, 
preserved our cattle and sheep industries 


by assuring use of public lands under prin- . 


ciples of good conservation. 

Finally, I think, the last great conserva- 
tion act to date was the Small Tract Act of 
1938. It matters little that, in a short 25 
years, the act has grown obsolete and that 
we in Congress are, today, working, seeking, 
a replacement. The fact is that from 1938 
to 1958 or thereabouts, the Small Tract Act 
provided a vehicle for wise use, or conserva- 
tion of a portion of our land resource, 

Under the guidance and inspiration of such 
great conservationists as Carl Shurz, Gifford 
Pinchot, and Theodore Roosevelt, Congress 
has plotted a course that has provided for 
the country a balanced usage coupled with 
a preservation of our resources, It has been 
a moderate course that Congress has fol- 
lowed. One of the reasons for this is that 
our constitutional form of government mini- 
mizes the possibilities of being stampeded 
into the adoption of new national policies. 
The bicameral legislature assures mature 
consideration by Co; . Parenthetically, 
there is also a practical side to this. Mem- 
bers of Congress, long before it was necessary 
for lobbyists to register, learned quickly to 
recognize the paid propagandist and distin- 
guish him from the purely public-spirited 
citizen who was not interested in personal 
aggrandizement. We will always have lobby- 
ists with us and I think that they serve a 
useful purpose; but I think that in conserva- 
tion, as in other fields, the lobbyist should 
not and must not exercise control. 

It is my hope and prophecy that Congress 
will continue to act with moderation in the 
field of conservation. We are not going to 
engage now, any more than we did 50 or 100 
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years ago, in either wholesale giveaways or 
wholesale isolation of our resources. We are 
not going to create mausoleum-like museums 
in which people can go see resources that 
cannot be utilized or, even worse, see the sur- 
face and be compelled to wonder as to what 
resources might be uncovered if only we 
were allowed to look. 

The expansion of our Nation has brought 
us to a vital crossroads. The scarcest com- 
modity for an expanding population in the 
1960's is land. We need land for recreation; 
but we also need land for homes and busi- 
nesses in Western communities now sur- 
rounded by public lands. We simultaneous- 
ly need, and have an ever-increasing need 
for, the resources that go with the land: 
water to drink, water to operate the sinews 
of industry, unpolluted water to swim in, 
and water in which we can drop our boats 
and fishing tackle. We must know that we 
will have available fuels and other minerals, 
bulding materials (of which lumber is still 
the No. 1 component), and all the other 
resources to be found in our plentiful land. 

I have faith that your Congress will an- 
swer the challenge ot the 1960's and meet the 
needs of the Nation. This means that, when 
needed for various purposes, land will be 
available; that people desirous of peaceful 
contemplation will have places to go; that 
active youth of all ages will have facilities 
for recreation; and that we will learn the 
mysteries that lle beneath the land and the 
sea, as well as in the outer space of the 
universe, so that if we have an urgent need 
for a mineral that is today unknown, it 
will be usable to respond to our needs just 
as uranium was when it was required to 
win World War II. 

In summary, what I am saying is that Con- 
gress will continue to equate conservation 
with wise use; will not put out of reach 
resources that may be required for our na- 
tional continuance; and that all the re- 
sources will be managed for the benefit of 
the many and not the few. 


Health Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a communication 
which I have received from one of my 
constituents which I believe points up 
the urgent need of enactment into law 
of H.R. 4222 the administration's health 


‘care for the aged, and known as the 


King-Anderson bill. i 

The communication follows: 

May 23, 1962. 

Dear Sm: I have just finished sending 
Mr. Moore a letter apropos the information 
I am about to give you. 

Sir, I implore you to do your utmost to 
bring in the Anderson bill and the social 
security system for paying hospital bills for 
the aged. 

My parents have been in and out of hos- 
pitals for 15 months, four times to be exact. 
In each instance the children helped to foot 
the bills. But now this last one is a real 
corker, My mother’s bill after insurance pay- 
ments is $1,250. 

After the three kids pitched in, the bill is 
now 6500. Not only this, but after paying 
$750, the hospital wouldn't allow my mother 
to leave until iny dad went to the bank and 
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borrowed the remaining $500. In other 
Words, please let's get the Democrats in and 
put in the social security plan or type in- 
surance. Who is this other plan for? My 
People own their own home and get social 
security, but, my God, the hospitals keep 
them broke. By the time they pay this 
$500 back they will be in the hospital and 
have another new balance. 

So let's be realistic. Who is it helping? 

Joun J. JOHN. 


This County Must Return to Old-Fash- 
ioned Financial Responsibility To Sur- 
vive Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include the following thought-pro- 
voking editorial from the Florence, 
(Kans.) Bulletin which I believe reflects 
grassroots opinion regarding deficit fi- 
Nancing quite accurately: 

Trrrs Country Must RETURN TO Otn-FasH- 
JONED FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY To SUR- 
VIVE DISASTER 
Economics, especially as they pertain to 

the national fiscal policy, has always been 

Tather a difficult field for us to understand. 

In fact, we often have trouble balancing a 

Checkbook, to be brutally frank. 

In spite of our inability to understand high 
finance, we still feel that issue should be 
taken with the theories advanced last 
Wednesday night on the Howard K. Smith 
news feature program on the ABC-TV net- 
work. 

Smith and two or three economists who 
appeared with him discussed the national 
debt which is nearing $300 billion. They 
Were worried about the size of it. They 
didn’t think it was big enough. That's where 
they lost us. . 

They advanced the theory that the coun- 
try progresses only as it goes deeper and 
deeper into debt. One of them even said 
that since 1947 the private debt had in- 
creased 300 percent, the corporate debt 300 
Percent, and that the Federal Government 
Was lax because its debt had not increased 
i a It had gone up only 15 per- 
cen 


This kind of thinking is enough to cause 
People, who were brought up to believe that 
everything that was borrowed must be paid 
back, to wonder what is happening. If this 
theory is being taught over the country in 
the economics departments of our various 
Colleges and universities, it is also cause for 
Alarm. 

We cannot but believe, however, that by 
and large the American people and the edu- 
Cators also still believe in the basic old- 
fashioned theories of economics that debts 
should be and must be paid sometime. 

Any reduction in the Federal debt, if it can 
be accomplished without depressing the 
World economy too much, would be a fine 
thing. And we think it can be accomplished 
Sometime, if not in the next few years. 

Ever since 1932 we have heard candidates 
for office tell of the dreadful conditions we 
tace as each election comes along and the 
World situation is always “more tense than 
ever before.” 
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Sometime, we must escape from a world 
of crisis and national emergencies to a time 
of normalcy, both on the political and eco- 
nomic fronts, in this country and through- 
out the world. 


Chinatown Leaders Urge U.S. Aid for 
Refugees in Hong Kong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, certain 
phrases are employed daily by Commu- 
nist propagandists from Moscow to Pei- 
ping to Havana, They are hackneyed 
cliches and we have heard them often— 
“warmongers,” “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,” “lackeys of Wall Street,” and 
so on. 

These, and an endless number more, 
are the battle cries of communism 
throughout the world as it attempts to 
provoke, to infiltrate, to subvert, to re- 
volt and, ultimately, to overthrow, 

There is another word, however, which 
is as closely identified with communism 
as these others I have mentioned. But, 
from the prolific Marxian publicists, it is 
spoken never. 

The word is “refugee.” 

In Eastern Europe, in Germany, in 
Cuba, and in China, “refugee” is a word 
that tells a story better than can a thou- 
sand pictures. 

It is a word that reminds us of spirited 
and courageous Hungarians, fighting 
first for freedom, running then for their 
lives, the hot barrels of Kremlin tanks 
breathing down their necks. 

It recalls disillusioned and hungry 
Cubans who discovered too late the kind 
of society Fidel Castro envisions; and the 
thousands of East Berliners who decided 
to forsake the workers’ paradise for life 
in West Germany, who knows how many 
more would be entering West Berlin to- 
day were it not for the wall. 

And who can predict how the number 
of Chinese fleeing to Hong Kong would 
skyrocket this very minute were it not 
for the Communist barbed wire and rifles 
blocking entry into the crown colony? 

The conditions on the Chinese main- 
land have deteriorated rapidly in recent 
months—the great step forward has 
proven to be a virtual leap backward, 
from poverty to famine, from confusion 
to chaos: 

Perhaps only the Chinese who live 
under communism could tell us how con- 
ditions have worsened, those who must 
grovel for food, who are moved at will 
by their rulers from the farm to the city 
and back to the farm, who have seen 
their ancient and strong family tradi- 
tions destroyed, who have lived in sterile 
communes and gone wanting because 
the men in Peiping have deemed that 
a new China be built and that human 
suffering does not matter. 


Is it any wonder that since the end 
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of the Second World War more than 
a million Chinese refugees have made 
their way, legally or illegally, into Hong 
Kong? 

The only wonder is that more have 
not followed suit. 

The British in Hong Kong have been 
generous. They have done their best 
to provide for the new residents, even 
as the population of the Crown Colony 
grew to a bulging 3,250,000. 

á But, when several weeks ago the bor- 

er guards outside Hong Kong stopped, 
in fact, guarding the border—even the 
experts are divided on why they put 
down their guns—and the number of ref- 
ugees rose to a thousand a day and then 
2,000, the British had no alternative but 
to act: If the Communists would not keep 
their citizens at home, the British would 
have to. 

They began rounding up the escapees 
and sending them back. It is estimated 
that 50,000 were forced to return to 
China. But thousands more eluded the 
authorities and remained in Hong Kong. 
And while the Chinese border guards are 
now back to their posts, a smell but 
steady trickle of refugees into Hong 
Kong continues. 

The problems posed by the stepped-up 
influx of the past several weeks and by 
those Chinese who even now are getting 
through are vast and overwhelming and 
tragic and, for the British, simply un- 
resolvable. 

They need our assistance. More im- 
portant, the refugees need our assistance. 

There are tens of thousands of refu- 
gees from China in Hong Kong and 
we can help them. We did not turn our 
back on Hungarian refugees nor on 
Cuban refugees. Let us not now follow 
a new course. Let us offer the support, 
the funds, the leadership needed to re- 
locate these refugees, to help them find 
new homes and new jobs, to help them 
live in the dignity and freedom that is 
every man’s inalienable right. 

President Kennedy has proposed ad- 
mitting to the United States up to 6,000 
refugees under the emergency “parole” 
status granted to Hungarian and Cuban 
refugees. 

Under this program, priority would go 
to those Chinese in Hong Kong already 
cleared by U.S. officials, with special con- 
sideration for those who have special 
skills and have family ties in this country. 

It is my proposal, and I hope my col- 
leagues in the House will agree that we 
admit to the United States not 6,000 but 
from 30,000 to 50,000. This action could 
be taken under emergency legislation 
and drawn from unused quotas. 

There are two prime requisites that I 
urge be adopted with my proposal, 

First, that we expedite the clearance 
of the thousands of refugees who have 
been in Hong Kong, in many cases for 
years, awaiting action on their visa ap- 
plications to come to this country and 
that all of them have relatives in the 
United States. 

Second, that they have previously 
submitted an application for an inter- 
view for a visa at the American Con- 
sulate in Hong Kong. 
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It is also an important factor that 
they be specialists or skilled workers so 
that they can make a significant and 
worthwhile contribution to American 
society. 

We would, first of all, by admitting 
the numbers I have suggested, unite 
families long disrupted. And through 
the bringing together of these families 
we would assure that the new immi- 
grants would make a graceful transi- 
tion into our way of life. 

Secondly, the great majority of those 
refugees we would admit have tried for 
long periods of time, usually several 
years, to come to this country. But, 
because of a quota that limits Chinese 
immigration under normal circum- 
stances to 100 a year, their chances of 
being chosen have been remote. 

But still they wait. And hope. In- 
deed, they have little else to hope for. 

We must not forget that the Ameri- 
can dream, much as it has been ma- 
ligned in parts of the world by Com- 
munists and Red sympathizers, is still 
very much alive in the hearts and minds 
of men and women everywhere. 

We too often fail to recall, I think, 
that in the ancestry of every American 
there are immigrants, men and women 
who came to these shores in search of a 
better way of life; in search of dignity 
and opportunity. They, like the refugees 
in Hong Kong today, were escaping op- 
pression. 

But I want to stress that what I am 
advocating is emergency legislation, that 
I realize the impracticability of per- 
manently applying immigration policies 
of the 18th and 19th centuries to the 


under the circumstances 
surrounding the situation in Hong Kong 
today, is it important to make it clear 
to the rest of the world that Americans 
are inherently willing to go to bat for 
the underdog? We have the opportunity 
to make it clear now. It is an oppor- 
tunity we should not let pass by. 

Mr. Speaker, in my view, we cannot 
afford to sit idly by and take no mean- 
ingful action, or simply make but a slight 
gesture, in this situation of great human 
need and suffering. Rather as a nation 
with a sound belief in human rights 
and a firm conviction in the dignity of 
man, we can translate that belief and 
that conviction into positive terms. 
Such an effort on our part will not only 
greatly help these refugees from Red 
tyranny but will at the same time strike 
a real blow at the heart of communism 
in pointing out its fallacies and failures. 

A single word — refugee — will always 
haunt the Communist system in any 
comparison that is drawn with our own. 
It is a word the Communists would 
rather were never used again. 

When historians one day write of this 
era, the era of the worldwide idealogical 
conflict between the totalitarian govern- 
ments and the democratic states, I be- 
lieve they will concern themselves at 
great length with the issue of the refugee. 

For in no other issue is the nature of 
the cold war made more manifest. 

In no other issue are the weaknesses 
of Marxism and the strengths of demo- 
cracy so apparent. 
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I believe we can well afford to offer op- 
portunity and a new life to upward of 
30,000 Chinese refugees. Given the 
requisites I stressed, that they have rela- 
tives in this country and that they have 
applied previously for admission, I think 
these refugees will make a significant 
and worthwhile contribution to our 
Nation. 

I believe too that by admitting them 
we will be making a significant and 
worthwhile contribution to our cause. It 
is called the American dream. 

I can think of no better cause. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to bring to your 
attention the eloquent words written by 
Mr. C. H. Kwock of my city of San 
Francisco, to the President of the United 
States which calls for our assistance to 
fugitives from communism in Hong Kong 
and the articulate and penetrating ap- 
peal sounded by a number of distin- 
guished San Franciscans appearing in 
the Chinese World. I am most hopeful 
our response will be immediate. 

The articles follow: 

OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Ma, Prestwent: The editors of the Chinese 
World know how great a concern you feel for 
the thousands of refugees pouring into Hong 
Kong each day in their flight from hunger 
and oppression in Red China. 

We know that you, a great humanitarian 
as well as a great statesman, will spare no 
effort, within the avenues legally open to 
you, to succor these brave but unfortunate 
people. 

Mr. President, we feel that the plight of 
these refugees, tragic though it be, gives the 
United States a dramatic opportunity to ren- 
der a major service not only to humanity but 
also to our friends and allies in Asia. 

Ours is truly one world. We submit that 
no more powerful blow could be struck 
against Communist forces in Laos, for in- 
stance, than the giving of succor to fugitives 
from communism in Hong Kong. 

This Nation’s dramatic opportunity should 
be met in a dramatic fashion. 

We submit that these refugees, who have 
already proved their love of freedom, would 
make excellent citizens in any country of 
the free world. 

We know that present immigration restric- 
tions, with the microscopic quota of 105 
immigrants of Chinese origin each year, ties 
your hands against an executive order such 
as you were able to use not so long ago in 
behalf of Cuban refugees. 

We respectfully urge that you throw your 
support behind the Hart Bill, S. 3043, intro- 
duced by Senator PRIIP A. Harr and his 
associates, which would revise our immigra- 
tion quota system so that some of these 
refugees from the oppression of Red China 
may find freedom and security within the 
United States. 

Meanwhile the critical situation will not 
walt for legislation. The United States must 
make the most of every opportunity to help 
these refugees. 

We urge that the American Red Cross be 
called upon to take action immediately. 

The International Red Cross should also 
be asked to act. 

The United Nations should cut through 
all redtape in order to offer immediate 
assistance. 

Our Government is in a position to make 
large amounts of food and money available 
for the temporary relief of refugees in Hong 
Kong. We must note that plenty of food 
is now on hand in U.S. military installations 
in Okinawa and the Philippines. 

Our Government should also urge Formosa 
to take in a greater number of refugees. 
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With such a request should go the assurance 

that the United States will give the Formosan 

Chinese Government substantial assistance 

in the way of food, and transportation for 

the refugees from Hong Kong to Formosa. 

Such measures, Mr. President, all of them 
perfectly logal and practical at this moment, 
without waiting for passage of the Hart bill, 
can be of historic significance in the cold 
war. 

We but call upon you, sir, to act in accord- 
ance with your own aims and with the de- 
sires of world millions for peace and freedom. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. H. Kwocx, 
Editor. 
[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Free World, 
May 18, 1962] 

CHINATOWN LEADERS Undx U.S. Am FOR REFU- 
GEES IN H.K.—CHINESE-AMERICAN LEADERS 
Say PRESTIGE OF AMERICA AT STAKE 
San Francisco, May 17.—Chinatown's out- 

standing leaders, aroused by the plight of 
refugees from Red China who are being 
sent back behind the Bamboo Curtain by 
the Hong Kong authorities, today called 
for swift U.S. action in their behalf. 

Grand Master Wu Taam of the Grand 
Lodge of Chinese Free Masons, in a special 
statement to the Chinese World, urged both 
private and governmental aid to the refugees. 

“The great influx of helpless refugees from 
Communist China.” Mr. Taam said, “has 
presented a serious problem not only to 
the British Government of Hong Kong, but 
to the entire free world. 

“Since the United States is the leader of 
the democratic countries, we must im- 
mediately take constructive and humane 
action to win the confidence and support of 
all the anti-Communist people in the Orient. 

“There are two ways at least in which we 
can help this pitiful multitude of refugees- 

“JOINT ACTION 

“First, by private endeavor U.S. Gov- 
ernment channels must be opened for 
Sponsorship, so that individual American 
citizens may have the privilege of bringing 
some of these refugees into our own 
country. 

“Secondly, and even more important, bY 
Government action. Acting jointly with the 
Chinese Nationalist Government and the 
British Government if possible, action in- 
dividually if necessary, the United States 
should appeal to the United Nations for 
collective action by democratic countries to 
share the burden of admitting and caring for 
these refugees. 

“The United States demonstrated an ef- 
fective solution to a similar problem during 
World War II by admitting thousands of 
European refugees. If we take similar action 
now in behalf of the refugees from Red 
China, Canada, Australia and the Latin 
American countries may well follow our 
lend.“ 

Help for these refugees from Red tyranny 
is “not a political problem but a humar 
problem,” President Foo Hum of the Six 
Companies told the Chinese World. 

EAGERNESS 


“We Chinese in San Francisco’s China- 
town,” Mr. Hum stated, “should do every- 
thing we can to help the refugees pouring 
into Hong Kong from Red China. We must 
not only show our sympathy but also let 
the public and the U.S. Government know 
of our eagerness to help. 

“I feel that the Hong Kong Government 
should not be so cruel as to send these free- 
dom-loving refugees back to Red China. It 
is clear to the whole world that these 
refugees are anti-Communists who cannot 
endure oppression, and to send them back 
across the border is like sending them to 
their graves. 
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“To be sure, Formosa should do something 
about this problem, but the United States, 
too, is in a position to help. This country 
Can absorb between 2 and 3 million of these 
refugees. We should not permit our Amer- 
ican leaders to forget that Chinese immi- 
Erants are noted for their industriousness, 
and can make great contributions to this 
country by their labor and talents. 

“If the United States will accept these 
refugees, her act of compassion will be 
good for the whole free world. This is not 
& political problem, but a human problem, 

“We must also call the attention of the 
governments of Hong Kong, and the Philip- 
Pines to this problem.” 


CALLOUSNESS 


President James Loo of the Chinatown 
Chamber of Commerce, stated that he was 
deeply disturbed by the callousness displayed 

the British Hong Kong Government 
toward the refugees. 

Mr. Loo stated, The Hong Kong Govern- 
ment's way of solving the emergency refugee 
Problem by simply forcing the refugees back 
into Red China is no solution at all. I am 
Personally shocked by this inhuman action. 

“The United States is a democracy and an 
anti-Communist nation. We, as people of 
the free world, should ourselves do some- 
thing about this problem. 

“I feel that the people of all the Chinese 
communities in this country must take the 
lead by writing protest letters and telegrams 
to the Hong Kong Government. We should 

write to our Representatives in Con- 
§ress, to appeal to them for help. 

“The U.S. Government, as the leader of the 
free world, should act at once, Our Gov- 
ernment should hold immediate talks with 
the Hong Kong Government, to find ways 
and means to help the refugees who are still 
Pouring across the Red border. 

“I think that such an action is very im- 
Portant in this cold war, as a means of 
letting the peoples behind the Bamboo and 
Tron Curtains know that they have some 
hope. 

DISASTER 


Manager J. K. Choy, of the San Francisco 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, China- 
town branch, told the world that the plight 
Of the refugees is a major disaster, and as 
such must arouse the American conscience. 

Americans have a public conscience con- 

any major human disaster when they 
understand its gravity,” Mr. Choy said. “The 
present plight of thousands of refugees from 
China, denied asylum in Hong Kong, is 
such a disaster. 

“The United States, as a world leader try- 
ing to preserve human dignity and freedom, 
Should take the initiative and act dramat- 
ically and positively to help these poor ref- 
Ugees, so that they will be provided with 
asylum in Hong Kong, Taiwan, our own and 
other countries. 

‘The local Chinese community should 
&cquaint their occidental American friends 
With this major disaster, and write to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy and Members of the 
US. House of Representatives and Senate, 
urging them to take immediate action.” 

HART BILL 

Passage of the Hart bill, which would 
relax immigration restrictions so as to ad- 
mit Chinese refugees to the Unted States, is 
& matter of great urgency, stated Paul H. 

e, president of the Bank of Trade of 
Francisco. 

Mr. Louie stated, “The passage of the Hart 
bill (8. 3043), which is now pending in Con- 
gress, would giye a tremendous moral lift to 
the oppressed people of Asia. The situation 
or the Chinese refugees who are now escap- 
ing to Hong Kong from Communists is very 
Similar to a parallel problem of the Hun- 
Barian refugees severel years back. 
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“I personally feel that for humanitarian 
reasons, to demonstrate the generosity of 
the American people and as a reaffirmation 
of our democratic principles, we should take 
immediate steps to give relief, aid, and com- 
fort to these unfortunate refugees from 
Communist China.” 

RAISING FUNDS 

A local fund-raising campaign should be 
started at once in behalf of the Chinese ref- 
ugees, said Jackson Hu, president of the 
Chinese-American Democratic Club of San 
Francisco. 

“We should treat these refugees from Red 
China in the same way that we treated the 
Cuban and West German refugees,” said 
Mr. Hu. “We should let them come here and 
give them help. 

“We should immediately start a fund- 
raising campaign here to help them reestab- 
lish themselves in the free world. 

“We ought to ask Macao, South America 
and other nations to take in some of these 
refugees. 

“Besides appealing for help to our Con- 
gressmen and Senators in Washington, we 
should enlist the ald of Governor Brown and 
National Committeeman Stanley Mosk of 
California to use their influence in the 
Democratic Party and the administration in 
behalf of the refugees.” 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian colo- 
nialism and the necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they 
know that no public or private body is in 
existence today which is devoted to the 
task of studying continuously, system- 
atically, and objectively all of the 
captive nations, those in Eastern Europe 
and Asia, including the numerous cap- 
tive nations in the Soviet Union itself. 
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Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I in- 
clude the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 211 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 19, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I am sending 
you a copy of a letter that was sent to Mr. 
H. W. Smirn, chairman, House Rules Com- 
mittee, for the support of your reso- 
lution on captive nations. 

Yours truly, 
Marx Iwasz. 


Marx Iwasz, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHAIRMAN, HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SmirH: We, the undersigned, 
ask you to support the House Resolution 
211 of the creation of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations. 

Truly yours, 

Mark Iwasz; Leo Rudekewych; Boris 
Porlanzuff; Datter Danchycky; Da 
Kulczecy; Myron Kopchynosky; Lydia 
Rudakevich; Faye Zokolsky; Z. Fylyo- 
wicz; M. Fnysh; N. Katzinsky; Z. 
Krawciw; S. Cudonin; Deanna H. 
Pelensky; Eugenia Netanchuk; Doria 
Dubuycho; Mapma Cmporax; Oosthea 
Wanchycho; W. Kowal; Eugene Mar- 
kin; Aura Sereda; Bsp. S. Npubliwolz. 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
BRANCH 484 or Taras * 
Utica, N.Y., March 17, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House House Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HONORABLE CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Our 
organization, the Ukrainian National As- 
sociation, Inc., Branch 484 in Utica, N.Y. 
appeals to you to consider favorably the 
resolution (H. Res. 211), calling for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Committee on 
the Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

We are sure that such a committee is long 
overdue. One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting our Nation today is the Soviet 
Union, a prison house of many captive and 
enslaved nations and peoples. These nations, 
ever eager and wanting to escape Soviet 
Russian slavery and despotism, constitute 
perennial weaknesses of the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, it is to our advantage to know 
these weaknesses, and work to multiply them. 

We strongly oppose the views of Dr. Dean 
Rusk, our Secretary of State, who expressed 
the opposition of the Department of State to 
such a committee. His arguments, in ef- 
fect, display a lack of solid information and 
knowledge of the true situation behind the 
Iron Curtain, especially in Ukraine. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would serve 
as a reservoir of information and data on the 
various captive nations in the U.S.S.R., which 
information could be made available to the 
U.S. Government and its various agencies. 
Its main function, however, would be to 
inform the American people and the world at 
large on the state of affairs behind the Iron 
Curtain and assist the U.S. Government in 
formulating its policies with respect to the 
captive nations enslaved in the Soviet Rus- 
sian Communist empire. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, to 
consider favorably House Resolution 211 in 
your House Rules Committee. 

Thank you, 
MICHAEL Dm yTRIW, 
President. 
WALTER ZAPARANIUE, 
Secretary. 
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UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, INC., BOSTON BRANCH, 
March 20, 1962. 
Hon. Howann W, SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN SMITH: I am taking 
the li of writing you about the pending 
House Resolution 211 before the Committee 
on Rules. The resolution, as outlined by 

Dantrent J. Froop, calls for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
the Captive Nations. The proposed commit- 
tee is of importance to all Americans 
who stand in the continuous struggle against 
the Russian Communist imperialism. The 
House Resolution 211 proposes a new and 
bold approach to the captive nations. On 
behalf of Americans of Ukrainian descent in 
Greater Boston, I am urging you to con- 
sider the following: (1) to open hearings 
on the d legislation and (2) to vote 
favorably for the passage of the Committee 
on the Captive Nations. 

The committee will be empow- 
ered to gather all data and materials con- 
cerning the captive nations and make the 
findings available to our Government and to 
all Americans. It will become a sort of a 
National Freedom Academy, which would 
produce specialists in the affairs of non- 
Russian nations, their histories, economic 
conditions, and their quest for self-deter- 
mination. 

We also call to your attention our objec- 
tion to the views of our Secretary of State, 
Dean Rusk, who called Ukraine a “tradi- 
tional part” of the Soviet Union. The find- 
ing of our State Department is historically 
incorrect, because Ukraine proclaimed its 
independence on January 22, 1918, and re- 
mained independent—Ukrainian National 
Republic—till 1921. We in the United States 
are supporting the liberation movements in 
Africa, but not of those countries that fell 
under the Communist domain in 1921— 
Ukraine, Armenia, and others. We believe, 
therefore, that the proposed committee will 
undertake the study of Russian Communist 
colonialism in Ukraine and will come out 
with new dynamic policies toward Ukraine 
and all the captive nations. 

We sincerely hope that you will exercise 
your best judgment and influence among 
your colleagues on the Rules Committee and 
you will vote for the passage of the House 
Resolution 211, 

We thank you very much for your antici- 
pated cooperation and support, 

Cordially yours, 
OREST SZCZUDLUK, 
Chairman, Boston Branch. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., Boston 
BRANCH, 
January 17, 1962. 
Hon. SLvIo O. CONTE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CONTE: On January 22, 
1962, American Ukrainians will join Ukrain- 
ians in the free world in observing the 44th 
anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Ukrainian National Republic. The free 
Ukrainian State was proclaimed on January 
22, 1918, in Kiev. The new state was recog- 
nized by many nations. The Russian Com- 
munists attacked and subdued the young 
Republic after 4 years of continuous war. 
Yet, the Russians have not subdued the 


tion, House Resolution 211, 87th Congress, 
ist session, which will establish a permanent 
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Congressional Committee on Captive Na- 
tions, Such a committee will conduct 
studies on all captive non-Russian nations 
under the Communist oppression. It will 
become a source from which authoritative 
and unbiased information on Ukraine and 
other captive nations will be available to our 
Government and to all Americans, 

The observance of the 44th anniversary of 
free Ukraine is the most appropriate occasion 
to ask and urge you, Congressman CONTE, to 
support House Resolution 211. We believe 
that the establishment of the Permanent 
Committee on Captive Nations will consti- 
tute a powerful challenge to Russian im- 
perlalism and serye a notice to Communist 
dictators that the United States is backing 
up its ideal of freedom and justice for all 
peoples with positive action. We believe, 
furthermore, that the establishment of the 
committee is a must for the 2d session of 
the 87th Congress. 

Our best wishes to you for a prosperous 
year ahead. 

Respectfully yours, 
OREST SZCZUDUK, 
Chairman. 


MARCH 20, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Concerning the Ukraintan Congress Com- 
munity and Dr. Lev Dobriansky's interven- 
tion to the Resolution 211 that 
you, Representative DANIEL FLOOD, propose 
to create a permanent Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, particularly the non-Russian republics 
in the U.S.S.R., I want to say this: this reso- 
lution was not thoroughly looked into by 
the Rules Committee of the earller congres- 
sional session. 

It is my feeling that the State Department, 
with Secretary Dean Rusk, have approached 
this matter with a rather unfriendly and an 
uninformed attitude. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee and its 
affliated organizations are supporting the 
creation of a permanent co com- 
mittee for the problems of the captive na- 
tions that will be the guiding and informa- 
tive center concerning problems of these 
issues. This can only be accomplished with 
the cooperation of and united effort of the 
United States of America and other agencies. 
Information from the committee would in- 
form and enlighten the free world as to the 
existing conditions behind the Iron Curtain. 

We personally feel that the State Depart- 
ment is treating this problem with uncon- 
cern and at this time there Is a feeling of 
dissatisfaction among those of us who are 
sincerely concerned about the enslaved peo- 
ple behind Iron Curtain. We also feel that 
the establishment of this committee is im- 
perative and timely. 

We sincerely believe in our State Depart- 
ment and hope that with the proper guid- 
ance it can accomplish and attain a 
freedom-filled life, such as we have here in 
the United States for those unfortunate peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain including our 
brethren in our beloved Ukraine. We are 
sure that God will bless this country and 
those dedicated people who work and per- 
severe to attain this objective of freedom for 


all. Please God be with us and help us and 


make It easier for us. 


May 28 
What America Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17,1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida, Mr. Speaker, 
the Fort Lauderdale News of Fort 
Lauderdale and the Sun-Sentinel of 
Pompano Beach, Fla., recently spon- 
sored an essay contest on the meaning 
of America to our younger generation. 

Miss Marilyn Goacher of Deffield 
Beach, Fla., was the winner of this essay 
contest. Her essay impressed the judges 
because of its content and its literary 
presentation. It is an inspiring and re- 
freshing viewpoint of a young American, 
and indicates that a coming generation 
realizes the history, the glory, and the 
destiny of our great Nation. . 

Because of its merit and its messag 
I include Miss Goacher’s essay in the 
Recorp. I know that all Members will 
join with me in congratulating her for 
the honor she has received, and wish 
her continued success in the years ahead. 
The newspapers which presented this 
contest and encouraged the participa- 
tion of so many of our future citizens 
in this effort are also to be highly com- 
mended. This is a most important means 
of promoting positive Americanism, and 
should be encouraged by all of us. 

The essay follows: 

WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
(By Marilyn Goacher) 

America—and a hundred voices down the 
annals of our history echo in my heart—a 
thousand thoughts crowd the corridors of 
my mind, I hear the thunderous voice of 
Thomas Paine in a moment of fire; the grate- 
ful whisper of a refugee; the joyous strain 
of children “My Country Tis of 
Thee“ —the heartbeat of a Nation, express- 
ing courage, hope, loyalty. My thoughts 
advance swiftly and disconnectedly—a sunny 
midwestern village, a family in church, noisy 
New York City, the riotous autumn colors 
smothering the North Carolina mountains, 
a steel plant, and, yes, a modern school- 
room—these people, these things, all Ameril- 
can. 

The farms surrounding the sunny town 
are not owned and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. The family worshipping in the 
quiet depths of a New York cathedral did 
not need a pass to enter there. The laborers 
in the steel plant are not compelled to ac- 
cept dictated wages, nor are they assigned 
to permanent job slots, And the children 
in the classroom—their discussion is not 
confined to certain channels of thought. 
There is no dictation to these people, no 
secret police to terrify, no mass Government 
control—for this is America and we are free. 

True, there are restrictions of society and 
conscience anywhere, under any system, but 
in our country we believe that every man 

the right to decide certain things 
for himself, by himself. When these rights 
are usurped and substituted with readymade 
rules, much of life's beauty and purpose, 
human dignity itself, is denied the indi- 
vidual. To me, as well as to virtually every 
American, this denial is insidious, for we 
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respect the individual and protect his indi- 
viduality; this, I believe, is the most vital, 
the most wonderful characteristic of the 
American philosophy, 

Being an American carries certain respon- 
sibilities. For example, I think perhaps I 
envy those who travel abroad not only their 
experiences, but thelr priceless opportunity 
to singularly represent their Nation and their 
fellow Americans, The United States is a 
powerful, prosperous Nation, which, rather 
than entitling us to some false impression 
of self-superiority, only intensifies the im- 
Portance of our proving to other nations 
Our sincerity and genuine interest in hu- 
manity. 

There is responsibility, too, for the con- 
Sequences of our actions. The evil people 
of our country do I loathe, not only for their 
wickedness, but for the degradation and 
ignominy they necessarily inflict upon 
America. 

Iam proud of America's success because it 
has not come without toil and tribulation. 
We are a Nation which has suffered the 
Wounds and sacrifices of war, which has lev- 
eled mountainous obstacles along the way. 
Even today, although powerful, we are not 
always popular. Frequently a nalve scape- 
goat for the West, our ideals do sometimes 
boomerang, or our good intentions are turned 
against us. Yet we risk these things for the 
much greater gain—democracy. 

America, because I cherish all that you 
symbolize, love you and your vibrant, 
friendly people, I am ready to assume the 
duties, the satisfactions, and joys of effective 
American citizenship. I am proud, America, 
to serve you. 


The Saxton, Pa., Nuclear Reactor 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
Saxton, Pa., on Friday, May 25, 1962, it 
Wks my privilege to deliver an address in 
connection with the dedication of the 
General Public Utilities Corp.’s new nu- 
clear experimental powerplant. 

The program was in charge of Louis 
H. Roddis, Jr., president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Co., a former official of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and one of 
the Nation's leading nuclear physicist. 

My address follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

It is indeed an honor and a pleasure to 
be here and to participate in this dedication 
ceremony. 

I am also happy to bring to you the greet- 
ings and best wishes of the chairman of the 
Joint Committee have grown up with the 
HOLIFIELD. 

As you know, my colleagues and I on the 
Joint Committee have gone up with the 
atom and strongly supported research and 
development work on the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy—projects similar to the one 
we are dedicating today. 

Today marks another milestone in the 
story of the Saxton nuclear ental 
Powerplant, which began on December 31, 
1958, when General Public Utilities and 
Westinghouse took the initial step in this 
important undertaking. It represents the 
culmination of the efforts of many fine peo- 
Ple: The Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 
Metropolitan Edison Co., New Jersey Power 
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& Light Co., and the Pennsylvania Electric 
Co., who together have formed the General 
Public Utilities Corp. 

This corporation with its participating 
members, Pennsylvania State University and 
Rutgers University, are to be congratulated 
and bid God speed in all of their fascinating 
future work. 

Cooperation in the best American tradi- 
tion is evidenced in most concrete fashion 
by your joining together in the interest of 
science and economic progress, with the aim 
of benefiting not only the stockholders and 
consumers of power distributed by the four 
companies, but also for all of the American 
electric power generating industry. 

This is one of the few instances of pri- 
vate companies financing large-scale nuclear 
research. 

Because of the safety precautions taken by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. and Gilbert As- 
sociates—the architect-engineers—I believe 
the Saxton powerplant will prove to be one 
of the safest nuclear projects in America. 

It is a significant fact that 68% million 
is invested in this project which is to be 
devoted to research in order to discover ways 
of increasing the efficiency of nuclear fuel 
utilization and to reduce costs of future 
power generation. 

We are reminded that only by a program 
of research under actual operating condi- 
tions can we learn how to operate a nuclear 
reactor more efficiently, cut fuel costs, and 
reduce outlay through improved plant de- 
sign. 

The success of this effort seems assured 
by the presence of experienced and well- 
trained scientists and technicians who will 
direct and carry out this intensive 5-year 
program of research. 

Mr. Donald R. Rees, general manager, and 
Dr. W. E, Johnson, of Westinghouse, are the 
cocaptains of a potentially great team. 

And teamwork is not only the key word 
but a most essential element in this 
project. 

The reason for this type of project was 
little suspected back some 20 years ago when 
the atom was first “split.” 

Because the first application of the energy 
released by atomic fusion was for military 
purposes, the Government assumed control 
for reasons of national security. 

All the efforts of those great scientists re- 
sponsible for the first of many break- 
throughs were directed entirely to perfection 
of the atomic bomb, 

However, even in those days most of the 
actual work in the field of atomic energy 
was done by American private enterprise 
working under Government contract. 

Shortly after the war the Congress ap- 
proved the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 

This established the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and directed it to conduct five major 
programs looking toward the development 
and utilization of atomic energy subject at 
all times to the paramount objective of 
assuring the common defense and security 
of our country. 

These programs were: 

1. Assisting and fostering private research 
and development to encourage maximum 
scientific ‘progress. 

2. Control of scientific and technical in- 
formation. 

3. Federally conducted research and devel- 
opment to assure the Government of nade- 
quate scientific and technical accomplish- 
ment. 

4. Government control of the production, 
ownership, and use of fisslonable material 
to assure the broadest possible exploitation 
of the fields. 

5. Administration consistent with those 
policies. 

Under the act the new AEC had responsi- 
bility and authority to conduct research and 
development activities, as well as to acquire, 
produce, utilize, and distribute fissionable 
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material, source material, and b 
material. . 

From 1946 to 1954, under the act, the er- 
fort of the AEC was largely oriented to the 
military application of atomic energy. 
Through’ the experience gained, many 
atomic bombs greater in size were fabri- 
cated, tested, and stockpiled. Quality and 
quantity were improved and costs reduced. 

These weapons, with our delivery capabil- 
ity, provided and still continue to provide 
the deterrent which, I believe, has main- 
tained world peace in our times. 

Research was also being conducted over a 
broad range of nuclear Physics, health 
physics, chemistry, biochemistry, radio- 
biology, and metallurgy, 

Progress was being made on problems of 
reas ana operation in the chemical, 
elec mechanical, an 
ype d civil engineering 

The breeding process was be - 
oped whereby nonfissionable 3 
transmuted into fissionable material, 

New materials for use in equipment and 
construction of reactors were introduced 
and the first full-scale industrial nuclear 
powerplant was begun at Shippingport, Pa., 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Duquesne Light Co., of Pittsburgh, 

The development of artificial radioactive 
isotopes grew in this period and became al- 
most a household word. 

Isotopes were made available not only to 
8 industry and educational institu- 
tions ut also to our allies, becoming in- 
valuable aids to research in many reo iai 

However, by 1954, two important events 
occurred. The United States no longer was 
the sole possessor of atomic weapons, and 
other nations were seeking to produce nuclear 
power. Because of the absolute nt 
control, private industry considered itself 
impeded in its desire to utilize nuclear 
energy for power and for other purposes. 

In response to this feeling, on February 17 
1954, significant amendments were made to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. These 
amendments developed by the Congress, in 
response to the President's request, were 
designed to facilitate cooperation with other 
nations in atomic energy matters, improve 
procedures for the dissemination and con- 
trol of classified information, and to permit 
and encourage widespread private develop- 
ment of industrial applications of atomic 
energy. 

in order to accomplish the latter, a system 
of regulations was estabilshed with respect 
to the private uses of nuclear materials and 
facilities, 

This act has become the charter for 
vigorous participation by private enterprise 
in the utilization of atomic energy. 

In the years immediately following the 
passage of the act many overly optimistic 
predictions were made. The average citizen 
was led to expect cheap electric power from 
the use of nuclear energy almost at once. 
However, it took some time for the AEC to 
develop procedures, regulations, and guide- 
lines for the private industry phases of 
atomic progress, while at the same time 
continuing its massive military programs, 

Also problems arose in the financial 
phases, Nuclear projects are costly, requir- 
ing large amounts of capital. In addition 
equipment and materials just weren't avail- 
able in the amounts and of the types de- 
sired. 

Trained and educated scientists and tech- 
nologists in this new field were scarce. Our 
universities had to produce the top caliber 
men needed to meet the challenge. 

In spite of all of these problems there 
were those in Government and industry who 
had the vision to attack and solve these prob- 
lems and open up the field of atomic energy 
to serve mankind. 

Those who looked fer into the future and 
persisted In their beliefs that atomic energy 
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will have a permanent and increasing valu- 
able and important place in the Nation's 
energy picture deserve great credit. 

Under the 1954 act there has been steady 
and even spectacular progress. Nuclear 
power has been adopted for aircraft car- 
riers, submarines, and merchant vessels, and 
improvements have been made in other mili- 
tary weapons. 

International cooperation has been broad- 
ened in the military field with the members 
of NATO. 

International cooperation relative to the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy has occurred 
under our Euratom program, international 
atomic energy agency program, and bilateral 
agreements with individual countries. 

Generation of electric power has been 
demonstrated by the AEC, and private in- 
dustry is beginning to participate to an 
increasing degree so that it is now possible 
to purchase, as a single package, a nuclear 
energy powerplant. 

The Saxton nuclear powerplant is one of 
the first wholly private enterprise projects 
to go on the line. 

Many people in this part of the country 
may wonder—if all that is hoped for from 
these nuclear powerplants is realized—what 
will happen to other sources of energy? 
What of the fossil fuels—oil, gas, and coal? 

Perhaps the answer to this vitally im- 
portant question can be found in a review 
of the development of our country’s energy 
needs. 


In colonial days our forefathers major 
source of fuel was wood. It was readily 
accessible and plentiful. Until Civil War 
days wood supplied 80 percent of our Na- 
tlon's energy needs. 

With the discovery of coal, and its use 
in the commercial adaptation of the steam 
engine, the then traditional energy pattern 
began to chance. By the 1880's coal had 
almost completely replaced all other forms 
of fuel for the production of heat and energy 
in the United States. 

The mee of coal continued 
through the early 20th century, and as late 
as 1910 coal supplied 77 percent of our 
energy needs. 

The discovery of oil in 1859 in our own 
State of Pennsylvania marked the start of 
a new and equally important industry. 
Again we see this new energy source develop 
slowly. For example, a half century after 
its discovery, oll was still providing only 6 
percent of our energy needs. However, with 
the advent of the internal combustion en- 
gine, the oil industry increased its capacity 
to such an extent that it bypassed coal as 
our chief energy source. A quarter century 
ago a new entry into the field of providing 
fuel for our industry, as well as our homes, 
came on the scene, Natural gas provided 
a clean and economical means of providing 
fuel. 

Thus, we see that at the same time oil, 
coal, and gas were competing for our Na- 
tion’s heat and energy market. Yet this 
competition did not decrease the production 
of any, but, because of the rapid and dy- 
namic growth of our country—each was able 
to increase its production and give us a 
better product because of the expanding 
market. 

Now we come to a fourth factor—the in- 
troduction of competitive nuclear power. 

Atomic energy is not now—and perhaps 
will not be for decades—a crucial factor in 
the competitive market for energy. How- 
ever, as we all know, it will inevitably take 
its place as one of our prime sources of 
power. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate when 
the crossover point will be reached. We can 
say, however, that it will eventually come. 

One of the reasons why atomic power is 
necessary is because our reserves of fossil 
fuels, while great, are not unlimited. As 
Admiral Rickover pointed out in our recent 
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hearings on the AEC authorization legisla- 
tion: 

“Tt took, I think, a couple of hundred mil- 
lion years to create the oil we have and 
maybe 5 or 6 million years to create the coal, 
and in our automobiles alone we use as much 
oil in 1 year as it took 14 million years to 
create.” 

The transportation industry will probably 
for a long time to come depend upon the 
oil industry, for which other sources of en- 
ergy are ill adapted. 

Projections of U.S. consumption of oil for 
1975 forecast a need for 15 million barrels 
daily or 50 percent more than at present. 

Thus exploration reserves tend to increase 
to meet the demands of consumption. How- 
ever, on a competitive basis, oil imports are 
depressing somewhat the U.S. oil industry, 
discouraging prospecting, and holding prices 
below levels that make it profitable to search 
for more. 

To an increasing degree natural gas re- 
serves have been declining, having declined 
from a 32.5-year supply in 1946 to a 20-year 
supply, at current rates of consumption in 
1960, although rising in absolute terms. 

The basic reasons for the very pronounced 
growth in use of oil and gas in the past 
decade have largely run their course. 

Railroads are now dieselized; private auto- 
mobiles and trucks will not continue to in- 
crease in the same proportion; and industrial 
use is largely localized and for special pur- 
poses such as the petrochemical industry. 
Thus, oil will not expand greatly even in 
space heating where it is opposed by natural 
gas. 


The greatest hope for expansion in the 
latter case is for gas-fired air conditioning 
and some expansion of space heating and 
special purposes such as carbon black. 

Coal has lost all it is going to lose. The 
steadily expanding total energy market, 
which seems to double every 10 years, rep- 
resents a plus factor for coal. 

Resources for the future: A private re- 
search organization forecasts coal use will 
rise to 768 million tons by 1975, an increase 
of 355 million tons over the 1960 level of 
413 million tons. 

The proportion of the Nation's energy sup- 
plied by coal, they say in a recent report, 
will be 33 percent in 1975 compared with 
25 percent in recent years. 

Coal has another plus factor in that it is 
the raw material for a great and growing 
hydrocarbon chemical industry. 

Synthetics in a bewildering array are de- 
rived from its components. 

It may eventually be a major source of 
gasoline and other products. 

In fact, the time may come when to burn 
coal may be considered wasteful in view of 
other higher uses of coal as a raw material. 

Against that day, still in the future, it 
is well that the newest source of energy, the 
atom, be studied well and developed as 
rapidly as possible as a source of energy. 

In addition to the generation of electric- 
ity, the atom also holds promise for a num- 
ber of other applications which benefit man- 
kind. 

One of these is in the field of medicine. 
It was extremely fortunate that early in the 
atomic energy program the potential bene- 
fits and hazards of nuclear radiation were 


As a consequence, useful applications have 
already been developed and, as a result of 
the studies of biological hazards, we have 
the knowledge to proceed with further 
work with safety. 

In addition to the great value of nuclear 
radiation for diagnostic work in medicine, 
radiation holds great promise for doing 
things to rid humans of ills which cannot 
be done in any other way. 

For example, during a recent visit to the 
AEC's Berkeley Laboratory I saw the results 
of experimental work on brain surgery which 
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was performed on animals. This work at 
Berkeley is typical of what has been referred 
to as knifeless surgery. 

As a layman this represents to me one 
of the most exciting and appealing peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. 

Conventional surgery often leaves scar 

tissue which may seriously affect the func- 
tioning of the brain, even if the cancer is 
arrested. Nuclear surgery leaves no such 
scar. 
It is my hope that this research will be 
pressed with full vigor, for I am convinced 
that it represents a major breakthrough in 
the treatment of man’s most cruel and se- 
rious diseases. 

The atom also holds great promise in the 
field of agriculture. Radioactive elements 
called radioisotopes, which are made in re- 
actors, are showing great promise, 

Radioisotopes are applied to a wide range 
of problems in agricultural research which 
range from applied studies for immediate 
use to fundamental investigations. Prob- 
lems are resolved by this technique which 
many times cannot be done in any other 
way. 

The speed of solution, as well as the 
economy of approach, makes this a more 
valuable technique than by the conven- 
tional methods. 

The basic studies include plant physiol- 
ogy, biochemistry, plant genetics, and path- 
ology, These do not necessarily directly ap- 
ply to practical farming but aim at eventual 
agricultural benefits. 

Ionizing radiation allows the researcher 
to produce genetic strains of various plants, 
which thus allows breeding and selection to 
obtain desired characteristics. 

By use of this method resistance to rust 
has been developed in wheat, oats, and flax. 

The irradiation of beans and peanuts to 
produce desired mutants has permitted two 
new plant varieties to be formally released 
to plant breeders for practical agricultural 
use, 

One, the Sanilac bush navy bean, after 
several years of testing, outproduced the 
parent variety by 30 percent per acre and 
required fewer days from planting to har- 
vesting. 

The other is an improved variety of peanut 
with higher yield and greater disease re- 
sistance. 


Somatic mutations produced by radiation 
have been transferred by cuttings or grafts 
to produce desirable color changes in apple 
and peach varieties. 

Another special application of nuclear 
energy which I would like to bring to your 
attention is the preservation of food. We 
on the joint committee recently completed 
hearings on this subject. We were very 
pleased to hear of the progress which has 
been made by our scientists in this field. 

Fundamentally this application involves 
exposing of foods of various kinds—meat, 
fish, vegetables, frults—to nuclear radiation 
for short periods of time. This deactivates 
the various constituents in food which cause 
it to spoil. No radioactivity is produced in 
the food. 

As a consequence the food so treated can 
be transported or stored without refrigera- 
tion. 

Under present plans the Army is going to 
take the necessary steps very soon to have 
one item of food—bacon—cleared by the 
Food and Drug Administration for use in the 
field by the military. 

This method of preservation holds great 
promise for use by the civilian population. 
We look forward to important developments 
in this program in the future. 

In closing my remarks I would like to re- 
turn to the keystone in the development of 
atomic energy. That is, the use of the atom 
as an energy source. 


The Nation needs all of its resources of 
energy. It appears in the cold light of the 
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Present that the goal of nuclear energy as 
an economic source of electric power is still 
very much in the future, not only in the 
United States but in the world. 

In facing up to the hard test of compara- 
tive economics, this realization should not 
prevent us from proceeding with prudence 
to experiment, to test, to search for the pos- 
sible breakthrough that would make it eco- 
nomically competitive. 

Again may I congratulate all of those re- 
sponsible for the splendid safety record to 
date, and an auspicious beginning to what 
I fervently hope will be a very successful 
venture here at Saxton. 


Need for Experts To Fight Cold War 
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HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 69 
percent of the American people have 
endorsed the proposal for a Freedom 
Academy according to a recent Gallup 
poll. 

The Freedom Academy proposal, spon- 
Sored by a bipartisan group of Senators, 
would create means of developing the 
knowledge and techniques for winning 
the cold war. The Freedom Academy 
would undertake research on the whole 
Tange of methods available for waging 
the nonmilitary side of the cold war, and 
it would train people to do the job. 

There has been a noticeable increase 
in public interest in this proposal in re- 
cent weeks. I was particularly pleased 
to read the article written by the noted 
columnist, Roscoe Drummond, which was 
Published in the May 23, 1962, issue of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
e and I commend it to all Sena- 

rs, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For a FREEDOM ACADEMY—NEED Is SEEN FOR 
Experts To FIGHT IN THE Colo WAR 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuincton.—There is a gaping and dan- 
gerous deficiency in the American arsenal 
for waging the cold war. 

This is one of the reasons why we are 
almost continuously on the defense, polit- 
ically and diplomatically. 

It is clearly within our capacity to repair 
this deficiency, and I am convinced that we 
can't afford to delay much longer. 

We provide the science and the weapons 
to deter nuclear war and, if necessary, to 
retaliate. 

We have a Foreign Service Institute to 
give additional training for diplomacy. 

We are increasing our capacity to wage 
unconventional warfare, as the U.S. guerrilla- 
fighting trainers are demonstrating in South 
Vietnam. 

But we are doing nothing adequate to de- 
velop a coherent strategy or to train people 
to wage political warfare at the level the 
Communists are waging it against us around 
the world. 

That is the gaping and dangerous defi- 
clency in the U.S. capability for conducting 
the cold war. 
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We are training plenty of people to win a 
“hot war” which we may not have to fight. 

We are doing virtually nothing to train 
people—Government personnel and private 
citizens—to operate in the cold war conflict 
where we are being persistently and disad- 
vantageously engaged on nearly every front. 

Fortunately a carefully considered pro- 
posal is before Congress at the initiative of 
eight Republican and four Democratic 
Senators. 

Its prime purpose is to bring into being a 
“Freedom Academy” to do two things: 

To undertake research in depth on the 
whole range of methods and means available 
for conducting the political, nonmilitary 
side of the cold war more effectively. 

To train people, inside and outside the 
Government, to do the job as the military 
service academies, including the National 
War College, train hundreds of top officers 
every year. 

This measure has undergone the most 
searching study by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, which recommended its enact- 
ment in one of the strongest reports it ever 
issued. 

“The committee,” it said, “considers this 
bill to be one of the most important ever 
introduced in the Congress. It recommends 
enactment at the earliest possible date.” 

In the closing hours of the last session 
of Congress the bill was by the Sen- 
ate, but the House failed to act. It had to 
be introduced all over again this year and 
is now before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, where it languishes, and 
where it will likely die unless its supporters 
can enlist active White House interest or 
generate active, nationwide public support. 

Its earliest supporter is Senator KARL 
Monor, Republican, of South Dakota. It has 
broad bipartisan backing, including liberal 
and conservative Republicans and liberal and 
conservative Democrats. Its other backers 
are: Republican Senators Case of New Jer- 
sey; GOLDWATER, Fons, BUTLER, HIcKEN- 
LOOPER, MILLER, and KEATING, and Democratic 
Senators Dovctas, Dopp, SMATHERS, and 
PROXMIRE. 

It is not surprising—because it has often 
been so in the past on other issues—to find 
public opinion ahead of leadership opinion 
on this crucial front of the cold war. The 
Gallup Poll, for example, shows that 69 per- 
cent of the American people, on the basis of 
interviews in cities, small towns, and rural 
areas, want to see the “Freedom Academy” 
project brought into being. Only 14 percent 
are opposed. 

The power to get action, at least at this 
stage, rests with President Kennedy, with 
Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
Representative Francis WALTER, chairman 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. A 

I have no doubt that ultimately the Free- 
dom Academy” will be voted. The only ques- 
tion is whether we are going to delay until 
it is too late. 


. 


The Importance of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 
Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lawrence (Kans.) Daily Journal-World 


enjoys a reputation throughout mid- 
continent America, and in journalism 
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across the nation, for brilliant feature 
work as well as consistently outstanding 
overall quality. For the last few months 
the Journal-World has front-paged a 
weekly column written by the great 
faculty members at the University of 
Kansas, located in Lawrence. The 
Journal-World has been awarded high 
professional recognition for this unique 
feature. 

Just a week ago today, on May 21, this 
feature—entitied “Opinions From the 
Hill' —the University campus is located 
on a high hill overlooking the beautiful 
Kaw River Valley—was written by Dr. 
Walter Sandelius, on the subject, “The 
Importance of Politics.” Because of my 
colleagues’ well-known interest in this 
subject, and because of the excellence 
of Dr. Sandelius’ treatment of it, I am 
pleased to share it with the Congress, 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
insert it in the RECORD: 

THE IMPORTANCE oF POLITICS 

(Eprror's Nore—Dr. Walter Sandelius, 
professor of political science at Kansas Uni- 
versity, was chairman of the department of 
political science for 12 years and chairman 


-of the committee which established the 


Western civilization required at the uni- 
versity. As a Rhodes scholar to Oxford in 
1920, he took the diploma in political science 
and economics with distinction, following 
with the B. Litt research degree. He also 
studied at Strassbourg University and Co- 
lumbia University, and received the Ph. D. 
degree from Brookings Institution in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Dr. Sandelius served as a con- 
sulting fellow at the Brookings Institution, 
as well as a visiting professor at the univer- 
sities of Illinois and Nebraska. Dr. and Mrs. 
Sandelius live at 1120 Mississippi Street. 
They have three grown children.) 

Most of us in this country greatly under- 
estimate the importance of politics. Thomas 
Man said, not long before he died, that 
nearly all his life he had felt a contempt 
for anything political, but had concluded 
at last that “everything is politics.” To have 
lived under nazism, as he had done for a 
time, would make one see it so. We use the 
term “politics” in the classic sense as per- 
taining to all that concerns the knowledge 
and the practice of government and the state. 

The political reality as a whole embraces 
a very wide gamut from low to high. In 
general the lowest is the politics which is 
war itself. The terminology of politics, in 
no small part, is the terminology of war. 
We fight our campaigns to the end of vic- 
tory, triumph or defeat. All these are mili- 
tary terms. In the growth of human society, 
communities that have nothing to do with 
each other do not come to blows, one with 
the other. By and large, communities 
through history have coalesced, expanded, 
conquered, or absorbed one another, the 
larger replacing the smaller. This trend at 
times reverses itself into a fragmentation. 
War is a halfway house—more often than 
not—on the way to wider community and 
to its government. While thus warfare rep- 
resents a primitive level of the political 
reality, on a higher level is to be found the 
politics of basic conflict resolved, of enlarged 
mutuality, of statesmanship as the "noblest 
of the arts,” and of the citizen at his best. 

Not that the state is everything. Man's 
deepest self, after all, lies beyond the polit- 
ical. The state exists, as Kant said, to serve 
the moral being which man is. It is this 
question of ends which is the greatest of the 
issues at stake between Western civilization 
and Marxist communism. The latter, in- 
deed, was spawned in the West. Karl Marx 
lived his life and worked in Germany, France, 
England. and briefly even in the United 
States. His materialist predilections were 
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part of the Western scientism in general. 
This had been an outgrowth of the Greek 
mind wedded to Christian culture. Though 
with all the good that this union had 
brought, it had fostered also an undue and 
un-Christian reliance by Western man upon 
his science, his material success. Modern 
materialism is fundamentally of the West, 
though its excesses In the form of commu- 
nism, have grown largely in Eastern soils. 
We shall succeed in opposing atheist com- 
Munism, therefore, only if we resist ex- 
cesses of the acquisitive spirit, of commercial 
greed, and of the love of power, at the heart 
of our own philosophies and institutions. 
All this is of the substance of politics. 

Whatever the jurisdiction, the aim of the 
state is the happiness of its members—if 
one’s understanding of happiness be not too 
superficial. “Happiness,” said Aristotle, the 
father of political science, “is an activity of 
the soul in accordance with perfect virtue 
* © © Among doctors,” he noted, the best 
educated spend much labor in acquiring 
knowledge of the body. The student of poli- 
tics, then, must study the soul," 

This is a large order to the modern schools. 
Our higher education, while it has had great 
successes, is also at fault. This fact is well 
brought out in Sir Walter Moberly's distin- 
guished little book, “The Chrisis in the Uni- 
versity.” Though addressed to the English 
situation, it applies equally to our own. 
The fault has been in the emphasis of what is 
taught. This has led, in the name of an 
openmindedness, to a kind of closeminded- 
ness against any considerable concern with 
the question of ultimates, with man's re- 
ligion and living philosophies, The vogue of 
positivism, with its discount of anything 
that does not submit to scientific proof, and 
of kindred viewpoints, has made acknowl- 
edgment of any concern with ultimates un- 
popular. This tendency has influenced much 
modern thinking beyond the academic do- 
mains. There are many who cannot be- 
leve very much in anything at all. This 
is one reason why modern man is restless, 
and not seldom ill. Having lost his faith of 
old, he has not yet learned to interpret the 
new in terms of the old, or the old in terms 
of the new. 

Education is of the essence of the state, 
and the state depends upon education. A 
classical observation is that the nature of the 
citizen corresponds to the type of his state. 
The human personality and the political 
foundations of his community reflect each 
other. The end of the state is not only lite 
mere life may be such as to be intolerable— 
but the good life. The idea of the good today 
has no very high standing; it is now so; says 
Edith Sitwell, that “to be good is hardly re- 
spectable.” On the meaning of human hap- 
piness, and as to whether this is of a truth 
that transcends the subjectivity of an indi- 
vidual insight, or of some particular culture 
or time—in such matters, for the most part, 
our higher schools do not teach that any- 
thing has been, or can be, thought through 
to any demonstrably deeper or truer under- 
standing. The claim of any such possibility is 
attacked as a dogmatism. Youth is left sus- 
pecting that nothing is true except thinking 
makes it so. This is not generally so in the 
realm of the sciences, but with respect to so- 
cial and moral issues the need exists that we 
do something more than simply encourage 
our students to think. Important as it is 
that they be given all inducement to think 
for themselves, and true though it be that 
inculcation of doctrine, to the point of fanat- 
ical belief, has done much evil in the world, 
yet the young need also to be given some con- 
fidence in the classics of human thought— 
these that have stood the test of time as our 
relativistic ideologies, following close on 
each other's heels, haye not. We may note, 
by the way, that the University of Kansas is 
in the forefront of institutions that now 
require of virtually all students some knowl- 
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edge, at least, of the leading representative 
thinkers of our civilized tradition, The Com- 
munists make the most of their Marx. As 
against overmuch concern with merely tech- 
nical subjects, we, too, begin to know more 
about the mainsprings of our civilization. 

Two political issues tower above our time: 
(1) In the present worldwide trend toward 
collectivism, how far is it right and good 
that the responsibility of the state should 
extend; and (2) What can be done to remove 
the threat of annihilation by war? 

As to the first, the danger to individual 
freedom from the rise of the monolithic state 
is evident. Totalitarian parties, whether on 
the right or on the left, would destroy hu- 
man liberty. This fact is hardly debatable 
in this country. There is even less tendency 
for Americans to believe in communism than 
there is in Great Britain or Scandinavia, 
where the Communist representation in their 
legislatures is either nil or minimal. We 
need, indeed, to be on guard against its 
spread, But a noisy hysteria promotes rather 
than hinders what the Communists want, 
namely, the loss of trust in our most highly 
reputed institutions, such as the Supreme 
Court, which, throughout its history, has 
done more to raise our political system in the 
esteem of the world than has any other part 
of the Constitution. This institution has en- 
joyed as much, or perhaps more, prestige, 
both at home and abroad than has any other 
judicial body of any nation in the past or 
present. The Communists, of course, wel- 
come every sign of weakness in capitalist 
democracies, and would sow, where they can, 
suspicion, distrust, and ill feeling among our 
citizens. They like to see false charges levied 
at our institutions and institutional depart- 
ments. To serye these ends—our American 
intelligence has warned us—they are as 
prone to make use of the political means and 
instruments on the right as on the left. 

As to when and where some measure of 
state intervention will serve the free life, 
good and honest men will differ—vigorously 
perhaps, but good humoredly. Nelson 
Rockefeller, for example, is not to be re- 
garded as one who is out to undermine the 
American way because he supports a degree 
of social legislation. He knows that Com- 
munism is a serious possibility in South 
American because grave social problems there 
are not being met; and that totalitarianism 
of a different kind took over in the more ad- 
vanced economy of Germany because similar 
ills there had not been taken hold of by the 
Weimar system. Like the Swedish Ambas- 
sador who visited our campus some time ago, 
he would accept certain social measures as 
the proper defenses of our economy. Com- 
munism, which among other things is 
brutality and force as against parliamentary 
government, is not an internal threat in 
Great Britain and Scandinavia with their 
social programs, as it is in Italy and Latin 
America where poverty, disease, and economic 
inequality abound. 

The growing collectivism, however, needs 
to be watched if it is out to threaten our 
freedoms. Resulting from the industrial 
revolution, which still is upon us, collectiy- 
ism is of both state and non-state sectors. 
Business corporations and trade unions, no 
less than the state itself, are such orders. 
Nor does the state monopolize the coercive- 
ness involved. Power must be mobilized to 
counter power. The democratic state 18 
meant to serve the whole community. It 
has given us much in this country that is of 
positive good. At the same time, collectivism 
of both the state and the nonstate kind does 
endanger the values that inhere in the insti- 
tution of private property. The right of 
property indeed, but also its conditioning by 
equality of opportunity, both need emphasis. 
As against all that has been said in this con- 
nection about the value of “incentive’—for 
men are motivated in many ways—too little 
has been said about the need for privacy. 
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Something will have been lost if ever the time 
should come that the tired boy, mustered 
out of the army, sick of the regimentation, 
just cannot find, anywhere, his coveted little 
filling station proprietorship, or corner 
grocery to own, or small farm. Much of 
this kind of opportunity for the average 
man, of course, is gone forever. The dignity 
of the individual must be sought and main- 
tained, in large part, through other means— 
those of the civil liberties zealously guarded, 
of purity in the Judicial process, equal suf- 
frage and representation, freedom of com- 
munication with reasonably equal yolume 
available to the presentation of alternative 
points of view, a party system that does not 
abuse the rules of the game. Above all is 
the need for a personal dedication to the 
pursuit of human values which, funda- 
mentally, all men share. 

But how can we share with the Russians 
and the Red Chinese? This, too, is a po- 
Htical question. Or, at least, it has a 
political aspect. Just now is no time to ex- 
pound on the United Nations, on Atlantic 
union, on coexistence, or on the arms race. 
History tells us that if ever war is abolished 
it will be through its replacement by gov- 
ernment, How many of those who have lost 
their sons in warfare will hardheadedly re- 
ject any faith, and any interest at all, in the 
prospect of abolishing war. On the other 
hand, I recall an old British colonel with 
whom, in the middle twenties, as a youth I 
walked in the Potomac Park in Washington. 
I had asked how it came that he, a retired 
army Officer from Britain, was in this country 
doing propaganda for the League of Nations. 
He replied: “Why not? Just because one 
happens to belong to a horrible profession, 
is that any reason one can't have decent 
opinions? People tell me war is human 
nature. I say to them people used to eat 
each other, We have abolished chattel 
slavery, suttee, and many other wrongs 
Man has a competitive nature, but why 
should it be impossible to abolish war?” 
My question was of a foolish one, but I was 
very young at the time. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an address delivered by 
Myself before the annual dinner of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, in 
New York City, on May 24, 1962. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TEXT or a SPEECH BY U.S. SENATOR BARRY 
GOLDWATER, REPUBLICAN, OF ARIZONA, BE- 
PORE THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE AMERICAN 
IRON & STEEL INSTITUTE, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
HoreL, New Tonk Crrr, May 24, 1962 
I am delighted to be here tonight. I have 

no fear of the steel industry or of “tiny 

uls" of responsible executives—or of 

SOBs, for that matter. Of course, I assume 

t your understanding of SOB is the same 
mine and that the letters stand for men 

Who are determined to “saye our business.” 

And, believe me, there ls need today for men 

Who understand what is going on in this 

Nation and who are devoted to and willing 

to fight for the free enterprise system. 

Perhaps the need is greater than at any 
Other time in the history of the Republic. 

y in my lifetime there has never 
been a greater threat than we see today in 
the excesses and abuses of big government. 

And, certainly there has never been a more 

determined, arrogant drive to increase the 

bowers of the Federal Establishment. 

I suggest that we oppose, as strenuously as 
We possibly can, the extension of Executive 
Power. And I suggest we do this “in the 
Public interest” and for the protection of 

“general welfare.” 

These are phrases with which I am sure 
you are well acquainted. They have been 
used often enough in recent weeks to beat 
your industry over the head. That they 
have been used unjustly does not alter -the 
fact that your industry has taken the tough- 
est public castigation it was possible for a 

ul Federal Government to muster. 

You have ben kicked around and accused of 

everything short of outright war on the 

American people. You have been pictured 

as greedy, irresponsible men bent on selfish, 

inflationary pursuits. : 

In fact, I'm to find such kindly 
looking people at this banquet. I thought 
You'd all be sprouting horns and carrying 
Cutlasses in your teeth. 

Now tonight, I do not intend to go into a 

y analysis of the merits of a proposed 
increase in steel prices. This audience cer- 
tainly understands the problems posed by 

e profit squeeze and foreign competition 
better than I could possibly outline them. 
And, I must say, there doesn't appear to be 
much hope of ever explaining these facts of 
economic life to the theorists in the White 

Wulle i'm at it, let me say that as a 
businessman, I am more and more impressed 
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with the lack of fundamental economic 
understanding at the Government level. I 
will admit that if you follow the Keynesian 
line there are some basics that you auto- 
matically overlook, such as the validity of 
a balanced national budget, but the econ- 
omists presently strung along the New 
Frontier insist on overlooking everything 
that argues for sound fiscal and monetary 
policies. 

That, of course, is another story. Right 
now, I want to talk about what we have 
learned and what, perhaps, we have gained 
as the aftermath of what the Wall Street 
Journal saw fit to refer to as “an incredible 
week.” I want to explore, if I may, the 
brighter side of the so-called steel price 
controversy. Because I’m not at all sure 
that this disagreeable episode may not turn 
out to be a blessing is disguise. In fact, it is 
conceivable that over the long run this 
dispute may save American business many 
future headaches. 

Now, let me remind you that we who call 
ourselves conservative have long warned of 
the dangers contained in the concentration 
of power in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In this, we have been frustrated too 
often by those who argued that the mere 
existence of power was not perilous, that re- 
sponsible men in the executive branch could 
be depended upon to use that power judi- 
ciously and carefully. Through the years, 
these advocates of centralization have al- 
ways scoffed at the idea that Federal power, 
once bullt up in unanswerable proportions, 
would eventually be exercised in a dicta- 
torial fashion. They accused the conserva- 
tives of crying alarm where there was no 
cause for alarm. They said the Founding 
Fathers, who regarded big government as 
dangerous and guarded against it in the 
Constitution, could not foresee the com- 
plexities into which our society would move. 

The power exercised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to force rescinding of the steel price 
increase has existed for some time. But it 
was generally regarded as a benevolent com- 
modity that merely guaranteed the public 
protection against unlawful actions. It cer- 
tainly wasn’t feared as an element which 
existed for good but could be used other- 
wise at the mere whim of a petulant Execu- 
tive. 

The important point here is the fact that 
the American people had never before been 
shown an example of massive Government 
power in operation where no crime was in- 
volved and where no grave emergency ex- 
isted. It had never quite understood what 
awesome authority could—overnight—be 
brought to bear on private citizens whose 
actions had aroused the Executive ire. And, 
for the first time, we were shown what kind 
of coercion and intimidation can be un- 
leashed in the name of the “public interest,” 
as interpreted arbitrarily by a group of White 
House braintrusters. 

When you stop to consider how easily this 
phrase “public interest” can be tailored to 
almost any situation by a glib executive, I 
believe you begin to understand the fright- 
ening aspect of what has happened. The 
domestic economy is a very broad proposi- 
tion. Any facet of it could conceivably be 
related to the “public interest” if such a re- 
lationship should happen to fit in with the 
objectives of the economic planners of the 
New Frontier. Take steel, for example. 
While it is an important and basic industry, 


it still generates only about 2 percent of the 
gross national product. In 1960, I believe, 
it ranked gad among 41 manuf in- 
dustries on the basis of profit as measured 
by return on net assets. So, if an industry 
comprising only 2 percent of the na- 
tional product can be said to gravely affect 
the national interest by raising its prices, 
you can see for yourselves how an antag- 
onistic Federal Government can reduce the 
“public interest" to suit itself. 

This was far more than a dispute involv- 
ing the steel industry. It was more than 
a question of wages and prices and profits, 
Basically, it was a question of American free- 
dom and of how far that freedom has slipped 
away from us through the pyramiding of 
powers in the hands of a centralized gov- 


ernment, 
There is no law on the books which says 
the power to fix 


the President shall have 
prices. There was no request from ind 
spokesmen that the Government help them, 
out of its bureaucratic wisdom, to decide 
what they should charge for their product. 
There was no existing supply emergency that 
warranted extreme Executive action. 
There were none of these things. 
was only an executive will, backed 1 th 
police powers of the Federal burea to 
bring about a stated condition in the eco- 
nomic system. And this will was used to 
force, to compel, to intimidate in a fashion 
usually associated with totalitarian states. 
This is the thing to bear in mind, both 
now and in the future. It is too easy, par- 
ticularly for businessmen, to get bogged 
down in complicated arguments involving 
the economics of the situation. It makes 
no difference whether the announced in- 
crease in steel prices was right or wrong, jus- 
tified or unjustified, advan or other- 
wise. The thirig involved here is freedom, 
the freedom of company executives to make 
a decision involving their own business, their 
own workers, their own stockholders and 
their own future, without interference from 
cel ee ee This is the very 
of our free enterpries system 
must be defended and protected at ait ose 
Because of this, I believe the American 
people are indebted in some respects to the 
steel industry. If it hadn't been for the 
painful experience of your industry, I doubt 
if we could have reached the present level of 
alertness to the dangers of greater and great- 
er power in the hands of a centralized gov- 


power of an irate government. 
have seen it. They've seen it in its most 
frightening, offensive form. They've seen 
presidential anger go beyond the stage of 
rhetoric and become translated into action 
with the use of grand juries, the FBI, the 
rerouting of Government contracts, and leg- 
islative investigations. They have seen the 
power to investigate, which is also the power 
to inconvenience and induce fear, used to 
the hilt because of an independent action by 
responsible men which did not fit an arbi- 
trary set of conditions arrived at by Gov- 
ernment braintrusters. And I would remind 
you this coercive power was not used against 
& bunch of racketeers and criminals, but 
against private citizens entrusted with the 
welfare of a large, vital industry. 

I also think the American People owe the 
steel industry a debt of gratitude for pub- 
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licly disclosing the degree of antibusiness 
sentiment that exists in the present admin- 
istration. The President's famous SOB re- 
mark, I belleve, underscores this antipathy 
for the business community and gives full 
credence to pronounced fears that the New 
Frontier is antibusinesd in the best tradi- 
tions of the New Deal. Of course, there was 
plenty of evidence of this long before the 
steel price crackdown, but many business- 
men, with their customary optimism, pre- 
ferred to believe the lip service paid re- 
peatedly by the President and his advisers 
to the free enterprise system. For the life 
of me, I can't understand why American 
businessmen persisted in this hope. 

They should have known long ago. The 
signs were all there. You can't staff a new 
administration with liberal professors, labor 
union officials and theorists from Americans 
for Democratic Action and expect it to adopt 
a strong line for business freedom. Funda- 
mentally, the advisers to whom the Presi- 
dent listens have long been on the side of 
more and more government interference 
with and control of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. As Scripps-Howard writer Henry J. 
Taylor wrote recently, the White House 
braintrusters “bring less confidence to busi- 
ness than Jesse James brought to a bank.” 
And I don't care what kind or how many 
verbal reassurances you businessmen get 
from Government officials. So long as the 
President listens to the leftwing radicals in 
his administration, the business community 
is in trouble. 

And, if you don't believe it, ask yourselves 
this question: How many of you today would 
dare to oppose the will of the administration 
on the question of prices knowing in advance 
that your action would arouse the Govern- 
ment's anger? Think this over and think 
it over carefully if anyone here doesn’t think 
his freedom has been reduced by Govern- 
ment power. Pricea are still your business, 
at least they are in law and theory. But, 
under existing circumstances—circumstances 
created by a strong and wiliful executive— 
what can you do about them? 

I suggest that steel prices have now be- 
come the almost exclusive concern of the 
men in the White House who figure out those 
mysterious formulas called guidelines. 
And these are the officials who believe that 
what's good for the President's prestige is 
good for the country, regardless of what the 
effect may be on freedom of action, business 
climate, economic progress, and the expan- 
sion of employment opportunities. I don't 
agree with this. The office of the Presidency 
deserves the respect of every American citi- 
zen, but I certainly don't feel it is of over- 
riding importance to maintain the prestige 
of the man holding that office if we have to 
count the cost in American freedom. 

Freedom today, as always, is dependent 
upon government confinement, for freedom 
can only be drained away through concen- 
tration of authority, This is not always 
realized by the American people until the 
accumulated authority is unleashed in a 
spectacular way. It happened during the 
“incredible week,” and, as a result, I believe 
more people today understand why our fore- 
fathers, the framers of the American Consti- 
tution, distrusted government, Those hardy 
forebearers of ours knew from experience 
that government is n and good if 
kept within proper limits, But they also 
knew that by its very nature, it was poten- 
tially dangerous. They knew that govern- 
ment, in its application, is force—whether 
used for good or for evil. 

And, this being the case, our forefathers 
took out insurance against the concentration 
and misuse of authority. They laid the 
groundwork for the actual pursult and prac- 
tice of individual freedom in the develop- 
ment of a society and a nation. They started 
with the assumption that men are endowed 
by God with certain rights and privileges and 
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that government's only proper role should be 
in the protection of those rights. They re- 
jected entirely the theory that man's rights 
stem from authority, the state, and proceeded 
to build in our Constitution something new 
and different in the way of governmental 
charters, 

The novelty of the American Constitution 
was contained in those provisions which 
stated, specifically, that certain institutions 
and human relations were to be left outside 
the authority of government. They actually 
forbade the Government to infringe or vio- 
late those areas. 

Unfortunately, not enough Americans re- 
alize today the wisdom and foresight that 
went into the framing of the Constitution. 
But I believe a new awareness is growing in 
the light of recent events. And I believe 
more anti more the citizenry is coming to 
understand that every new power granted to 
the Federal Government takes away some of 
our precious freedom. 

But, the big question is whether that 
awareness will develop in time and in suffi- 
cient strength to head off what can only be 
described as the biggest power grab ever 
attempted by the executive branch of the 
Government. 

This is of tremendous importance now 
that we know the President won't hesitate 
to use all facets of Executive power to force 
private citizens to do what he and his ad- 
visors arbitrarily decide they should do. 
Just how far can we extend the President's 
authority and still retain the basic imple- 
ments of individual freedom? And how 
much new authority does the Executive 
need? It seems to me quite apparent that, 
as former President Eisenhower has said, 
lack of power isn't one of the problems of 
the Presidency. And I'm quite certain that 
you men in the steel industry haven't de- 
tected any great shortage of Presidential 


er, 
But the fact that new power is not needed 
and the fact that more power is definitely 
dangerous hasn't deterred the architects of 
the New Frontier from asking a generally 
sympathetic Democratic-controlled Congress 
to add grants to the President's authority. 

They have something specific in mind, con- 
trol of the economy, and this requires more 
power than the Government has ever before 
exercised. 

Actually, I don't believe it is generally 
realized just how much President Kennedy 
has asked for in the form of new and greater 
Executive power. These requests have been 
arriving on Capitol Hill in bits and pieces, 
scattered through dozens of Presidential 
messages on all conceivable subjects, 

And when you add them all up, you find 
the operating blueprint for a planned Ameri- 
can economy, an economy manipulated by 
Government and directed from Washington, 
an economy in which the major decisions 
are relegated to theorists and bureaucrats, 
an economy in which the natural laws of 
supply an demand will play an ever-smaller 
role in the business life of the Nation, 

This is the direction in which we are 
headed, And I'm not talking about the dis- 
tant future. I’m talking about the im- 
mediate future. This planned economy is 
already beginning to take definite shape. 
The mobilization of powers needed is well 
underway. The masterminds of the plan 
are the members of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers—Walter Heller, James 
Tobin and Kermit Gordon, all former eco- 
nomic professors whose job it is to shape 
wage and price policies, influence spending 
and fix economic “guidelines” and produc- 
tivity formulas. The operators of the plan 
are Labor Secretary Goldberg, Commerce Sec- 
retary Hodges and Treasury Secretary Dillon. 
The enforcers are Attorney General Kennedy, 
Defense Secretary McNamara and Agriculture 
Secretary Freeman, 


Now the powers presently held by the 
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President, great as they are, won't quite do 
the job the way the planners see it. That's 
why the administration is seeking vast new 
Federal powers in almost every important 
economic field. The President is, in actual 
fact, asking for more power than any Presi- 
dent has ever held when the country was 
not engaged in an all-out shooting war. He 
wants, for example, the power to change 
tax rates without the approval of Congress; 
the power to influence the supply and cost 
of money through his own chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board; the power to launch 
massive new public works programs on his 
own initiative; the power to cut tariffs on 
a huge unprecedented scale; the power to 
exercise more control over agriculture; the 
power to extend Federal influence into local 
communities. 

Figure it out. What happens when the 
White House is given standby authority to 
cut personal income taxes by as much as 5 
percentage points? The changes presum- 
ably would be made when the White House 
manipulators decide that business condi- 
tions require a shift in rates. And where 18 
the economist, regardless of how many uni- 
versity degrees he holds, who is qualified 
to decide some bright morning that taxes 
should be reduced to stimulate consumer 
spending? Of course, there is no certainty 
that a sudden stimulus to consumer spend- 
ing would come at the right time. Nobody 
knows when a recession has run its course 
or when another one is about to begin. 
Economists always disagree and so do busi- 
nessmen. 

But think of what this could do to busi- 
ness planning. Nobody could ever be sure 
how much taxes they might have to pay lu 
a given year. And I would also remind you 
that if the President is given the power to 
lower tax rates without the approval of Con- 
gress, the next step will be to seek the 
power to raise taxes at the White House level. 
The power to tax is the power to destroy 
and this has been proven time and again 
throughout history. It is much too great 8 
power to entrust to a tiny handful of Gov- 
ernment planners who deal in theory and 
have never had the practica} experience of 
meeting a payroll, 

In the public works field, the President 
would like Congress to abdicate its respon- 
sibility over appropriations and give him the 
right to spend billions of dollars on unde- 
fined public works, wherever he sees fit. 
Wrapped up in this program of the admin- 
istration’s is more spending power than Con- 
gress has ever before been asked to delegate 
for such purposes. 

Specifically, the program would authorize 
an immediate public works program of $600 
million and would grant standby authority 
for an additional $2 billion for public works 
projects if economic conditions should deter!- 
orate beyond a certain point. 

The $600 million program would require 
appropriations from Congress in the accepted 
constitutional way for handling Federal 
spending projects, But the $2 billion stand- 
by program would not require congressional 
approval through appropriation. It would 
merely turn over to the President and his 
advisers the purse-string power of Congress 
and enable them to spend money trans- 
ferred from other funds. 

Under the standby program, the President 
would not be permitted to exercise this enor- 
mous $2 billion power until the national un- 
employment rate has increased by 1 percent 
within a 3-to-9-month period, But once 
that standard is reached, tremendous Gov- 
ernment expenditures would automatically 
become permissible. 

There would be no possible recall by Con- 
gress regardless of what circumstances de- 
veloped. The pursestrings would not reside 
in their customary place, with the people's 
representatives in the Congress. They 
would be held in the White House. 
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Aside from the fact that public works are 
not the answer to national unemployment 
and related economic problems, the radical 
financing authority proposed in the admin- 
istration’s program represents one of the 
most astounding power grabs ever attempt- 
ed by the executive branch. Chairman 
Harry F. Byrd of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has termed this feature of the public- 
Works program “incredible,” and with this I 
fully agree. 

The whole thing, I suggest, becomes even 
More incredible when you examine the spe- 
cial funds from which the President would 
like to draw the money for his grandiose 

leafraking” programs. They include funds 
from the World Bank, the Housing and Home 
ce Agency, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, and eyen the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

A warning as to the true nature of the 
President's request has been filed with the 
Senate by Republican members on the Pub- 
lic Works Committee. Their report had this 

say: 

“Apart from any opinions about the need 
Or desirability of Federal financing to pro- 
vide employment, the Congress should be on 
notice that what is proposed here is a trans- 
fer of the power of the purse from the legis- 
lative branch of Government to the Ex- 
ecutive, 

“Funds available for building homes in 
towns and cities under situations previously 
Judged by Congress to be worthy could be 

nsferred to sewage disposal projects, 
Tural drainage or fiood control projects, 
and so forth. Apparently even a borrowing 
authority of $3 billion to underwrite the 
Zuarantees of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
jon and $750 million to secure in- 
Sured savings in the Federal Savings and 
Insurance Corporation could be drawn 

on to fund this program.” 

In all, the Republicans pointed out, almost 
$16 billion worth of specific funding could be 
raided by selection of the President for 
Spending on projects not specifically other- 
Wise authorized. 

But it doesn't seem to bother the President 
and his advisers that the funds they want 
to use for public works were never intended 
for such use. Nor do they see any apparent 
necessity of reserving to the people’s repre- 
Sentatives in Congress the right to appro- 
Priate funds for public works if they decide 
the need exists. And it never seems to occur 
to the administration that the American 
People might not want money earmarked 
for such purposes as guaranteeing bank de- 
Posits up to $10,000 raided to provide new 
Sidewalks in a depressed area. 

To the New Frontier, the details aren't im- 
Portant. What is important is the acquisi- 
tion of more and more power in the hands of 
the Executive. The checks and balances in 
dur system of government seem to annoy the 
architects of the planned economy. This 
business of having to go to Congress more 
Often than once in 5 years for money and 
authority gets in their way, so the thing 
to do is to use presidential prestige to over- 
dome these obstacles and sandbag the House 
and Senate into approving long-range au- 

ty for backdoor, sidedoor, and even 
Slidedoor financing of any and all projects 
ed up by the New Frontier. 

Another power request by the President 

t deserves special attention is tied up 
in legislation to let the Chief Executive name 
his own Chairman of the Federal Reserve 

Now this sounds like an innocent 
enough request, at least to the layman. It 
isn’t generally understood that Co has 
delegated to the Federal Reserve Board great 
Powers to fix monetary values on the as- 
Sumption that the Board will remain inde- 
Pendent. But if the Board should come 
Under political domination by an adminis- 
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tration that wanted easy money, the Reserve 
could make $100 million available in new 
5 ught by the executive 

These 80 
branch 8 They are not in the 
national interest. They are in the interest 
only of regimentation of more and more 
areas of our society and our economy. They 
are designed to make a powerful Executive 
more powerful. They do violence to the 
Constitution and to the concept of individ- 
ual freedom and limited government, 

Now I don’t think I have to explain to 
you people that the President and his ad- 
visers are determined to get as many of these 
powers as they possibly can as soon as they 
possibly can. The White House is working 
overtime to build up a tremendous propa- 
ganda campaign to support the Presidential 
requests. In fact, the administration is giv- 
ing the Congress a tough lesson in the not- 
so-subtle art of Government lobbying. The 
resources they have to draw on are, of 
course, enormous and effective. 

But I believe they can be defeated with 
the help of the American people. I believe 
the key issue now and in the months di- 
rectly ahead of us is the question of power. 

It is the question of whether an ambitious 
Executive is to be given nearly absolute power 
to use as he sees fit to force the American 
economy into a preconceived pattern having 
nothing to do with the natural laws of the 
marketplace. I don't have to tell you that 
the Government’s action in the steel case 
spelled out in bold relief the administration's 
inherent distrust of the laws of supply and 
demand. For, if the White House planners 
had had any faith in this basic principle they 
would have depended upon & shortage of de- 
mand to take care of any unwise increase in 
the price structure. But, of course, they 
didn’t. They resorted, instead, to the coer- 
cive power of Government. 

And, as I have stated, I believe that in the 
long run this will prove to be a blessing in 
disguise. For when the battle is joined over 
the extension of Presidential power, the peo- 
ple will have in mind the disturbing memory 
of how that power was once used in a dicta- 
torial manner. 

Are we to believe that the New Frontier 
can be exempted from Lord Acton’s famous 
adage that power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely? I don’t believe 
we can exempt any administration or any 
government from that adage. Right now in 
Washington we are seeing a situation unfold 
where the Government's authority in the 
field of Agriculture has spawned corruption 
on a vast scale. The Billie Sol Estes case, I 
suggest, is an indictment of the welfare state 
and the concept that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be given authority over entire 
segments of the national economy. The only 
wonder is that more welfare state “Ponzis” 
have not been uncovered. The vast and 
growing ramifications of bureaucratic man- 
agement of business-type operations lend 
themselves naturally to the machinations of 
men like Estes. This case alone provides an 
eloquent argument against the further ex- 
tension of Government spending powers. 

In closing, let me impress upon you that 
the steel industry's “incredible week” can- 
not be regarded as an isolated incident in 
the relationship of government and business, 
It was rather the culmination of a long 
period of jousting between those who believe 
in the untrammeled operation of the free 
enterprise system and those who would have 
the Government manage and direct it. 

It doesn’t take a mere U.S. Senator to tell 
you that your industry and the entire free 
enterprise system have taken a terrific 
pounding. But I am convinced that the 
end result has its brighter side. It has 
shown the business community where it 
stands with an administration devoted to 
social and economic regimentation. It has 
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shown the American people how concen- 
trated power in the hands of the Federal 
Government can be abused. It has focused 
attention on attempts by the executive 
branch to increase and extend its authority 
in every sphere of American economic life, 

And it has made clear the need for every 
person interested in freedom and the Amer- 
ican private enterprise system to enlist full 
time in the struggle to prevent further con- 
centration of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. This can only be done by election to 
the Congress of men and women who believe 
in our system, who aren’t bemused by Presi- 
dential prestige, and who are willing to fight 
for the preservation of the things that have 
made America great and will help her to 
grow greater. 


Address by Walter Lippmann Before the 
American Law Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, last 
week the American Law Institute held its 
39th annual meeting here in Washing- 
ton. Over the years this organization 
has made an outstanding contribution to 
American jurisprudence with its restate- 
ments of the law. This year the mem- 
bers of the institute completed work on 
an official draft of a model penal code, 
on the restatement of the foreign rela- 
tions law of the United States, and 
worked on restatement drafts for con- 
flict of laws, and torts. 


However, in addition to monumental 
series of restatements, it has become 
traditional that the speaker at the an- 
nual dinner of the American Law In- 
stitute be one of the leaders of contempo- 
rary 8 These annual ad 
are recognized as major contrib 
current philosophy. 5 

Last Friday night, May 25, at May- 
flower Hotel, Mr. Walter Pied dis- 
tinguished columnist and author, de- 
livered an address which ranks with any 
of this great series. I commend it to my 
colleagues, and I ask unanimous consent 
8 it be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 


There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

How THE West Has GAINED THE EDGE 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

I thought you might like to hear a brief 
and sketchy report on what the state of the 
world seems to be this spring. What I have 
to say will be based on what I know of 
recent developments here in W. 
and on a trip which I have just completed 
recently to the main capitals of Western 
Europe. 

The general fact is, I think, that there are 
now underway significant developments both 
in our world, that of the Western nations, 
and in the other world, that of the Soviet 
Union and China, These developments are, 
of course, interacting: what happens on one 
side of the Iron Curtain has its effects on 
the other side, 
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The simplest way, I suppose, of going 
about describing these highly complicated 
relationships is to list the crucial develop- 
ments on each side of the Iron Curtain. By 
the word crucial I do not mean such local 
developments as are taking place say in 
Cuba, or Laos, or Ghana, but those develop- 
ments which affect the world balance of 
power and therefore the prospects of war 
and peace, including the prospects of the 
cold war and the cold peace. 

A PAVORABLE TILT 


In my view, in the past year or so the 
world balance of forces has, I venture to say, 
become rather more favorable to the West- 
ern community. I know from my newspaper 
experience how risky it is to be optimistic, 
and I know that the prudent man who 
wishes to play it safe will always lean to 
Cassandra, never to Pollyanna. For if Cas- 
sandra is right, which I am sorry to say is 
all too frequently, the man becomes without 
any trouble at all a true prophet. If, on 
the other hand, Cassandra is wrong, every- 
one is too well pleased to remember what 
he said. 

Nevertheless, in the historic confrontation 
between international communism and the 
Western society, our position is, I believe, 
improved. I could provide you with plenty 
of gloom about what lies ahead in South 
America, in Africa, and perhaps in South 
Asia. And in regard to the problems of the 
less developed, emerging nations, I make no 
concessions at all to Pollyanna. But what 
seems to me to have become better is the 
relationships of power between the two great 
centers of power on this planet, and quite 
briefly and of course by simplifying much, 
I shall try to tell you why I think so. 

BIG ARMS ADVANTAGE 


I shall be so rash as to say that, primarily 
and fundamentally, the balance of military 
power is now very considerably in our favor. 
Indeed, I am told by those whose expertness 
I most respect, that the West, and at the 
center of it the United States, is now much 
stronger than the Soviet Union, unless 
the Soviet Union achieves a great scientific 
breakthrough in the next series of nuclear 
tests—for example, an antimissile missile or 
a bomb of decisive size which cannot be re- 
pelled. But for such developments our lead 
in the race of armaments can be called deci- 
sive. 

To be sure, we cannot be absolutely cer- 
tain of this. There may, for example, be 
undisclosed political weaknesses in the West. 
Most certainly our military strength is the 
very last thing to talk about boastfully. I 
have hesitated a long time whether it is 
proper to talk about it at all. 

It would be tempting the gods to boast 
of it, and in fact it should be talked about 
only with the greatest reserve and humility, 
But I am speaking of it because it is now 
the controlling fact in the world situation, 
and must therefore be known to those who 
form opinions if they are to understand the 
world situation today. 

CLUES FROM KREMLIN 


There is good reason to think that it is 
well understood in the highest places in 
3 The best evidence of this is two- 


There is the prudent moderation of Soviet 


policy in Berlin and southeast Asia; there 
is the stubborn refusal 


2 


represen: 
Soviet policy, and it is due, I believe, to the 
realization in Moscow that the Soviet Union 
is behind in the race of armaments. 

That is why the Soviets broke the mora- 
torium and that is why they are preparing 
new tests. Their scientists and generals are 
hoping for a scientific breakthrough which 
would change radically and quickly in their 
favor the balance of power. Our own testing, 
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I should add, is designed to reinsure our pres- 
ent nuclear superiority against the chances 
of such a Soviet breakthrough. 

It is probable that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will not sign a treaty until and uniess 
it has convinced itself that, as so many 
American scientists believe, no breakthrough 
which will be decisive im a military sense 
is likely to be achieved from the atmospheric 
tests. At the moment the test negotiations 
are deadlocked. Premier Khrushchev is lis- 
tening to Russian scientists who believe that 
@ breakthrough is possible and President 
Kennedy cannot overrule the American 
scientists who tell him that a Russian break- 
through is not impossible. 

TWO THREATS DEFUSED 


In the meantime, there are strong indica- 
tions that Soviet foreign policy is slowly ad- 
justing itself to the realities of nuclear 
power. I am particularly about 
Berlin and southeast Asia. The situation in 
both places has changed in the past year. 
One might say that in the fleld of nuclear 
danger, both Berlin and southeast Asia have 
to a very considerable degree been defused. 

Neither side is ready to face the risks of 
pushing the other into a deadend street from 
which there is no exit except by a humiliat- 
ing surrender or a suicidal war. I ascribe 
this improvement to the success of the Presi- 
dent in using our superior strength, which 
he has helped to reinforce, to promote an 
accommodating and conciliatory and re- 
sourceful diplomacy. Power exercised with 
restraint and magnanimity is a great per- 
suader in human affairs. 

On the plus side for the West, I would put 
next the brilliant recovery and the growing 
unity of Western Europe. So rapidly has the 
standard of living been rising that the Soviet 
Union no longer has in the Communist and 
the far-left parties, with their constituency 
among workers, farmers, professionals, and 
intellectuals, strong and reliable instruments 
of political power inside the continental 
countries. The Soviet Union still has influ- 
ence, of course, but what she has lost is the 
power to intervene effectively in the internal 
affairs of Western Europe. 

Because of the great growth of wealth 
since the war, the developments in Italy, 
for example, are spectacular. Not only has 
the Italian left split—the Socialists are no 
longer allied with the Communists in op- 
posing the government, which is liberal and 
progressive—but in the Communist Party it- 
self there is a split between the true be- 
lievers, the so-called Stalinists, and the 


largely irrelevant. It no longer fits the facts 
of life. It is a generation out of date. 

Some of the old socialist doctrine, in par- 
ticular, the welfare state, has been adopted. 
Much—particularly the public ownership of 
the means of production—has been bypassed 
and surpassed by the new European economy, 
which is proving to be highly productive and 
is creating an affluent European society. 

I would name next in my list of favorable 
developments a byproduct of this new Euro- 
pean postwar To the less developed 
nations, it is offering a third way to become 
more productive and to raise their standard 
of life. They do not have to plunge them- 
selves into a totalitarian system, 

The new nations do not want to do this. 
And the alternative is no longer that they 
should try vainly to imitate our own special 
American kind of individualistic free enter- 
prise. For the undeveloped and crowded na- 
tions, it is altogether impossible to duplicate 
the American economy. 

The example of a free but planned economy 
which comes from the new Europe is backed 
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by the growing Western accumulation of 
wealth. This is making it no longer neces- 
sary to assume—as perhaps it was necessaary 
even 10 years ago—that for the poorer and 
backward peoples there is only one quick 
solution to their misery, which ls to follow 
the example of the Soviet Union, which 
raised itself from poverty and chaos to world 
power in 40 years. 

I turn now to the other side, to the more 
recent developments which are affecting the 
balance of forces between the two worlds. I 
have already talked about the balance of 
military power. Obviously, for the Soviet 
Union it counsels prudence and a policy not 
of external expansion but of internal de- 
velopment. 

The second point which I would like to 
mote has enormous consequences through- 
out the world, It is the proven fallure of 
Communist agricutlure. The greater part 
of mankind lives by agriculture, and there 
is nothing enticing or alluring in the spec- 
tacle of the Soviet and Chinese failure. 

In China, the failure is a national disas- 
ter. In the Soviet Union, the poor yields 
provide no surpluses for use abroad. This 
is manifestly a lability for the Soviet posi- 
tion in foreign affairs. Thus it is unable 
to help China, which Is a confession of weak- 
ness. 

As against the proved agricultural short- 
ages in the Communist world, there are the 
great surpluses in the non-Communist 
world. 

The Western farm problem, which is to 
dispose of the surpluses, is indeed a hard 
problem. But obviously, it is an infinitely 
easier problem to deal with than the Com- 
munist sh which can lead—which in 
China have led—to famine. 

The contrast between the two agricul- 
tural achievements is asserting an enormous 
influence on the prestige of the two rival 
societies, For the great majority of the in- 
habitants of the globe live on the land, and 
the contrast in agricultural achievements 
weighs heavily in determining which of the 
two societies they wish to follow. 

Then there is the Soviet-Chinese con- 
flict. In the longer run, it poses what may 
be the most important threat. For Soviet 
Russia, the conflict with China may well be 
so momentous that it could bring about 
what is known in diplomatic history as a 
reversal of alliances, 

Russia's historic expansion is from Eu- 
rope eastward across Siberia to the Pacific 
ocean, Along the path of this expansion, 
the Russians and the Chinese have a com- 
mon frontier which is about 4,000 miles 
long. Against this frontier, the Chinese are 
pushing north, and they are in imminent 
collision with the Russians moving east. 


anyone to think that on this estimate of 
forces we may now expect world events to 
go just about the way we would like’ them 
to go. They will not go that way. 

In addition to, in a true sense quite inde- 
pendent of, the Western-Soviet conflict, 
there is a revolutionary condition which 
prevails in much of and Latin Amer- 
ica and south Asia. It has its own native 
roots and it will not disappear. 

It will keep these continental areas in 
turmoil, and, it will cause continual friction 
with the Communist powers. But if, as I 
have been saying, the basic power relation- 
ship is more secure, we should be able to 
keep Latin America, Africa, and south Asia 
from becoming the scene of a thermonuclear 
world war. 

Apart from all this, and at the heart of 
the crucial balance of power between East 
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and West, there is trouble within the At- 
lantic Alliance. Tou are aware that our 
relations with France and Germany have 
become difficult. In my view, the underly- 
ing explanation for the difficulty is that the 
Western position is improving in relation 
to the Communist world, a rivalry for the 
leadership of the West has become safer and, 
therefore, more possible, and, therefore, 
more tempting. 

I sometimes think of an analogy from 
World War H. You will remember that once 
the threat to the very existence of Russia 
and Britain had been overcome, broadly 
Speaking after the Battle of Stalingrad, the 
rivalries within the anti-Nazi coalition be- 
gan to come at once to the surface. 

When the breakout of peace became con- 
celyable, peacetime rivalries reappeared, al- 
though there was still a long and bloody 
war to be fought. Something that is faintly 
like that is happening within the Atlantic 
Alliance at this stage of the cold war. 

I was struck, when I was in Europe, with 
how much it is taken for granted that the 
United States has created a deterrent to war; 
how much it is treated as an accomplished 
Tact that we have created the power to pre- 
vent the Soviet Union from advancing into 
Europe. 

This accomplished fact, which is a com- 
forting one, has in the eyes of many Euro- 
Peans a great drawback. It means that the 
United States is the leading power in the 
Atlantic community. 

It is human, all too human, to think how 
much more agreeable it would be if the 
United States were indissolubly committed 
to the defense of Europe while the question 
of when to defend Europe and what to de- 
fend it about and how to conduct relations 
with the outer world were handed over to 
Older and more experienced hands on the 
European Continent. 

But this is a grandiose daydream. For 
the United States cannot, and will not, carry 
the enormous burden of the alliance, and 
face the catastrophic dangers of a thermio- 
nuclear war, if, within the alliance, it has 
lost the initiative and the ultimate respon- 
sibility on the issue of peace and war. 

The President is quite right in telling the 
French and the Germans that, while the 
United States has no intention of withdraw- 
ing from Europe, Europe must realize that 
the United States could be pushed out of 
Europe. It could be pushed out if we were 
maneuvered into a position where we had 
to defend Europe while the critical decisions 
that led to war were to be made not in Wash- 
ington but in Paris or Bonn. 


The United States could be pushed out if 


President de Gaulle and Chancellor Adenauer 
proceeded relentlessly with the notion of 
creating a so-called Europe which excludes 
Britain, which ignores the smaller countries 
now in the Common Market, which freezes 
out the neutrals, and which disdains a part- 
nership with the United States. 

And yet if, as I have tried to suggest, this 
rivalry for leadership and these disagreeable 
disagreements are the effect of a considerable 
improvement in our Western position, then 
there is no need to wring our hands, 

If we contain the Soviet Union and find 
Ways to live with it, we can find ways to 
compose the rivalries within the Atlantic 
world. We need not be discouraged. We 
must continue, as we have begun, to explain 
Publicly why we do not believe in the kind 
of exclusive and restricted Europe which De 
Gaulle, and intermittently Adenauer, think 
might take the place of the Atlantic com- 
munity. 

I am confident that all over Europe, and 
Most specially in West Germany and France, 
there is a great majority of people who favor 
the enlarged, inclusive, and liberal commu- 
nity which we hope for. 
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The Agricultural Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1962 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to two percep- 
tive articles on the farm problem, They 
were written by a Wyoming farmer, Mr. 
H. R. Snider, of Clearmont, and pub- 
lished in the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press of 
April 29 and May 18, 1962. If more of 
our citizens would express similar senti- 
ments, we would all benefit. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the articles be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press, 
Apr. 29, 1962] 
EMOTIONALISM WON'T DECIDE Farm Issue 
(By H. R. Snider) 

During the past year or so there has been 
a stepped-up number of magazine articles 
and printed comments from varlous sources 
which have caused some real concern among 
those who are giving serious thought to the 
strength and welfare of our Nation. 

Through these emotional outbursts, ex- 
treme exaggerations and profuse use of 
words and terms such as socialism, commu- 
nism, welfare state, regimentation, loss of 
freedoms, and so forth, some speakers and 
writers are blocking a calm and realistic 
approach to problems which should com- 
mend our yery best thinking and our very 
best talents. 

A confused or angered mind or a preju- 
diced mind is really incapable of making 
an unbiased or sound decision and undue 
“apprehension can lead to dire consequences, 
such as the bombing of the two ministers’ 
homes in California, J. Edgar Hoover has 
recently warned us about the internal dan- 
gers which can come from extreme emo- 
tionalism. 

It takes little or no mental effort to resort 
to labels or name calling whether the pur- 
pose is to condemn or espouse. It is a 
negative and irrational approach which can- 
not be condoned by the conscience-thinking 
citizen. 

We live in an era of progress and change 
such as the world has never before wit- 
nessed. It is also an era of danger. It is 
going to take clear and creative thinking 
on the part of all of us to keep up with 
the rapidly changing patterns of today’s 
world. It takes great intelligence to accept 
our great scientific progress and to make it 
work in the best interests of our economy 
and in the defense of our Nation. 

Even the pressing problems in American 
agriculture and their solutions are ap- 
proached by some commentators, magazine 
articles and some groups, in a completely 
negative manner, 

This is regrettable, inasmuch as a stable 
and prosperous agriculture is absolutely nec- 
essary to a strong national defense and a full 
national economy. Agriculture is our most 
basic industry from which comes most of the 
new wealth created each year. To bury our 
heads in the sands of emotionalism on this 
vital issue can bring disaster to our farms 
and to the cities and towns where their 
economy depends mostly on agriculture. 

Let's be realistic. U.S. agriculture is a 
classic example of productive progress. 
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There has been greater achievement here 
since 1940 than in the whole period back to 
our great grandfather's day. Production per 
man-hour on our farms and ranches has 
nearly doubled in the last 10 years. No 
other industry can match agriculture's in- 
crease In efficiency. Hybrid seeds, insect and 
weed control, hormones, vaccines, more and 
better fertilizers, improved methods of feed- 
ing and improved cultivations, have brought 
a technological revolution in American agri- 
culture. Farmers have reached a point 
where they can produce more and more food 
with less and less labor, and less acres as 
well, 

Therefore unless the farmers regulate 
themselves in their marketing, they can and 
will deliver to the buyers, year after year, . 
more than the market can effectively absorb 
at a price fair to the producers. This poses 
a real challenge to the commercial family 
farmer of today. Like successful industrial 
enterprises, he and his neighbors are going 
to have to limit their supplies to the market 
to what the market needs. 


[From the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press, May 18, 
1962] 
DEBATE Focs AGRICULTURE'S Bap SITUATION 
(By H. R. Snider) 


The American public, which today con- 
sists of 92 percent of persons who do not 
live on farms, is being treated to a public: 
debate on farm policy, and the administra- 
tion's Food and Agricultural Act of 1962. In 
this debate fact and reason are being an- 
swered by wild and reckless statements which 
haye little bearing on the problems the 
American people must solve in the near 
future. 

When facts are lost in wild flights of 
fantasy neither the farmers nor the general 
public can appraise the real situation of 
agriculture. When this happens Congress 
and the people may react by washing their 
hands of the whole business. 

For instance, an article published in a 
magazine of national circulation by a prej- 
udiced author causes readers of the article 
to become confused. However blased and 
untrue such an article may be, many unin- 
formed yet interested persons accept the 
contents of these articles as true facts. The 
same is true of some radio commentators, 

The tragedy of this could be that our de- 
mocracy is impotent and unable to exercise 
its concern for human yalues—the human 
element of public policy can be driven out 
by reckless, irresponsible actions and words. 
Yet this concern for human values is one 
of the unique characteristics of democracy 
which sets it apart and above any other 
political system. 

The debate on the farm bill and farm 
policy must recognize the basic facts of the 
current situation in American agriculture, 

1. Farm income has been at extremely low 
levels in relation to the income of nonfarm 
people, and in relation to the cost of 
the farmers haye to buy. Many farm Tamilies 
on small farms have been badly hurt. But 
many full-time farmers have also had ex- 
tremely low incomes. 

2. The economies of many small towns and 
cities in rural America are nt on a 
prosperous agriculture, an agriculture com- 
posed of several millions of efficient family 
farm units. Yet to keep these farm familles 
on the farm, rural education and opportu- 
nity need to be as good as they are in the 


3. A return to a “no program” agriculture, 
which some seem to prefer, would put farm- 
ers through a most serious agricultural de- 
pression. An abandonment of farm pro- 
grams would result in farm prices and in- 
comes at disastrous levels where they would 
stay for a long time. Many more farm 
families would leave the farms and seek em- 
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ployment on the labor market. Most econo- 
mists are convinced that the depression of 
the 1930's was brought about because the 
extremely low agricultural prices throughout 
the world, and some predict a future depres- 
sion, if low farm income continues in this 
country. 

4. The technological revolution in Ameri- 
can agriculture is real, and it looks like it 
will continue. There is no stopping it. Out- 
put of farm commodities is expanding at an 
unprecedented rate. Farm problems can get 
worse. 

5. American agriculture has produced more 
than the market will take and it will con- 
tinue to do so, as far ahead as we can see. 
Domestic consumption expands only with 

population growth and our production po- 
tential is growing faster than our popula- 
tion. 

6. Our complex American agriculture made 
up some 3.7 million production units scat- 
tered over the whole Nation has not been 
able to make the desired adjustments which 
would keep supplies anywhere near de- 
mand. However, it has been proven that 
low farm prices do not assure lower total 
farm output. In fact it works in just the 
opposite direction because of the producer 
need for dollars to meet fixed overhead and 
operating costs. Farming is a way of life 
and many are tied to the land by a long 
heritage, not simply by dollars and cents. 
They increase their output, despite lower 
prices in an effort to stay on the land. Many 
farmers are still on the land only because 
of increased land values, which gives them 
a greater borrowing capacity. 

7. Most farmers recognize that the public 
cannot continue to make large Government 
expenditures to acquire large stocks of sur- 
plus commodities that will go unused. It 
is, therefore, in the public interest to reduce 
the Government cost of supporting farm 
prices. This can be done only by reducing 
the cost of acquiring, storing, and handling 
surplus production of commodities. Sup- 
ply management would eventually solve this 
problem. 

It would seem that farmers must seek a 
balance between what they can produce and 
what we can use. This balance would avold 
the waste of soil fertility and waste of the 
farmers’ effort, and this balance would also 
make it possible for efficient family farmers 
to earn incomes comparable to those earned 
in nonfarm occupations. 

Most people approved the conservation 
and the wise use of our land and water re- 
sources and adjustment of their use to the 
conditions of today and the potential needs 
of the future. This is also in the public 
interest, as it insures abundance for our 
children as well as for ourselves, 

We all have the responsibility of correct- 
ing the present ills of American agriculture 
and this Nation, as a democracy, has a re- 
sponsibility to help its citizen farmers by 
passing legislation that will allow them to 
manage their industry. 

The human element of the farm problem 
cannot be lost in the flood of irresponsible 
words and action, or as a democracy, we will 
be throwing away the very thing which has 
made our Nation stand strong and great. 

The administration’s Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1962 will help the farmer stay 
on the land and in his community, not out 
of charity and sympathy, but out of recog- 
nition that national legislation is needed to 
solve his problems. In so doing we will 
strengthen our whole economy and our whole 
Nation. 
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Serving of Liquor in the Capitol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, an article 
in the May 10 issue of the Christian Ad- 
vocate entitled “Not With Our Approval” 
approves my resolution which seeks to 
prohibit the serving of hard liquor in 
public rooms on the Senate side of the 
Capitol and in the Senate Office Build- 
ing. In the course of the article the 
editor states: 

We believe Senator Wayne L. MORSE 
(Democrat of Oregon) is right when he 
says, “The American people have every right 
to resent a policy of the Senate which, in 
effect, turns the Capitol and the Senate 
Office Buildings into a saloon on those oc- 
casions when these drinking parties occur 
in buildings paid for and maintained by the 
taxpayers.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the brief 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. v 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nor WITH OUR APPROVAL 

For the record, U.S. Senators should be 
reminded there are leaders in the Methodist 
Church who look with uncompromising dis- 
favor on the serving and consuming of bevy- 
erage alcohol in the U.S. Capitol building, 
a practice begun only a few weeks ago with 
the opening of a room for this purpose in 
the Senate wing of the Capitol. 

This says something about the Nation’s 
moral and spiritual health. And what it 
says is not good. However, the Senators 
know that the Nation’s people spend an- 
nually an amount equal to more than 10 
percent of the Federal budget for beverage 
alcohol. People who spend that kind of 
money for that reason won't object too 
strenuously when their U.S. Senators have 
their cocktails along with their thoughtful 
consideration of the many life and death 
issues with which they struggle. 

The widespread use of beverage alcohol 
among American people is a well-known fact. 
There are many reasons to believe that al- 
cohol drinking among Methodists and other 
church members is much larger than church 
leaders want to admit. But, however great 
the use and widespread the acceptance, 
there still remains the questions of “right- 
ness,” whether or not an individual or a 
nation glorifies God and man by consuming 
a beverage that weakens and destroys life 
and life's relationships. 

Our Federal legislators have faced and 
will continue to face greater issues than 
whether or not there will be cocktails served 
under the Capitol dome. Clear minds, 
straight thinking, and a complete awareness 
of the profound significance of these issues 
dictate that absolute soberness should be 
maintained by all Senators at all times. 

We believe Senator WAYNE L. Morse (Dem- 
ocrat, of Oregon) is right when he says, “the 
American people have every right to resent 
a policy of the Senate which, in effect, turns 
the Capitol and the Senate Office Buildings 
into a saloon on those occasions when these 
drinking parties occur in buildings paid for 
and maintained by the taxpayers.” 
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The Rule of Law Seen as Effective Means 
of Achieving World Peace—Rabbi 
Samuel Volkman Quoted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
times like these when the Geneva dis- 
armament conference is bogged down by 
unrealistic Soviet demands, when Berlin 
is the center of controversy which could 
provide the spark to ignite a nuclear 
inferno, and when Communist perfidy 
breaks the Lao truce and threatens 
the freedom of all of southeast Asia, it is 
appropriate that we pause to renew our 
support of the United Nations and the 
principles set forth in its charter. Only 
when nations can meet in open negotia- 
tion, and gain from the meeting an in- 
creased sense of trust, can we be assured 
of lasting world peace and the ending of 
international tensions. 

The United Nations must become an 
effective agency for bringing the rule of 
law to international affairs. To achieve 
this goal it must be capable of effective 
collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to security, for 
the suppression of aggressive acts and 
other breaches of the peace. Lacking 
the active support of the United States, 
this capability, so essential to world har- 
mony, would be an impossibility. 

However, the rule of law, even when 
applied by so respected a body as the 
United Nations, cannot become a pan- 
acea for all the ills of man. Rather, we 
must seek to inject into rule of law the 
feeling of compassion and order that 
stand behind it. Only then will we 
achieve a world community in which the 
rights of all men will be justly safe- 
guarded and in which we may dwell in 
prosperity and peace. 

At a Law Day celebration in Kanawha 
County, W. Va., May 1, 1962, Rabbi Sam- 
uel Volkman, of Temple Israel, in 
Charleston, offered compelling comment 
on the true meaning of a society based 
upon the spirit of law, and concerned 
with the true discharge of justice, rather 
than the empty fulfillment of its letter. 
Rabbi Volkman did not minimize the dif- 
ficulties which will naturally confront 
any nation dedicating itself to so high 
an ideal in the midst of today's tensions, 
but expressed the belief that through 
steadfastness and faith we- may achieve 
our goal of international peace under the 
benign influence of the rule of law. 

I ask unanimous consent that exerpts 
from Rabbi Samuel Volkman's message 
be reprinted in the appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Excerrr From ADDRESS- BY RABBI SAMUEL 
VOLEMAN, TEMPLE ISRAEL, Ar Law Dar 
CELEBRATION OF THE KANAWHA COUNTY, 
W. Va., Bar Assoctarion, May 1, 1962 
It is not enough for us to say: “Obey the 

law” as if this were “open sesame” to Utopia, 
But we must make the law a key that opens 
the door to a better and happier life for all 
the people, a life free from the anxieties of 
poverty, of hunger, want, disease, free from 
the perpetual threat of war. We must make 
law a means of strengthening international 
peace even as we strive to insure our na- 
tional survival. 

This is not an easy task, and there are 
many voices decrying the possibility and 
deriding the efforts even if we were so fortu- 
nate as to succeed. But to be a loyal mem- 
ber of a democratic society means to have 
faith in and to keep faith with the ideals that 
inspire it, to be ready to move forward, al- 
ways forward, undoing the wrongs, correcting 
abuses, making good our negligences, and 
turning to the law to guide us on our way. 


“Smokey” Curbs Fire Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
May 24 issue of the Washington Evening 
Star carries an article by Truman R. 
Temple about Smokey the Bear's contri- 
bution to firefighting. 

Concludes Mr. Temple: 

Behind the are some hard dollar 
statistics. Between 1933 and 1941 forest 
fires In the United States ravaged between 
21 million and 43 million acres a year. Since 
the Smokey campaign became a permanent 
fixture, both the acreage destroyed and the 
number of fires have steadily dropped. 

Last year, for example, only 3 million acres 
were burned and the number of forest fires 
totalled 98,512 against 199,702 two decades 
ago. 

For an office with a budget ot only $250,000 
& year, that's perhaps the best return Agricul- 
ture or any other Department in Washington 
gets on its investment. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the. article, entitled 
“ ‘Smokey’ Promotion Helps Curb World- 
wide Forest Fire Loss,” printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 24, 1962] 
"Smoky" Promotion Heirs Conn WORLD- 
WIDE Forest FIRE Loss 
(By Truman R. Temple) 

The advertising fraternity every now and 
then looks back with pride to some of its 
happy minting of images when a brand 
name became a generic word or symbol, 
cutting across national boundaries, 

Such a distinction was achieved by Vic- 
trola, at one time used to describe any 
record player. And today in England, house- 
wives don't vacuum a room; they Hoover it. 

One of these feats in marketing a concrete 
image for a nebulous idea—that of fire pre- 
vention—comes not from Madison Avenue 
but a tiny unit of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Ask any adman if he con- 
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siders Smokey the Bear has public accept- 
ance, and he's bound to agree. 

Today Smokey posters crop up around the 
globe from Australia to Rhodesia. Mexico 
has adopted the bear to its AAEN 
campaign, renaming him “Simon sy 
eA on 30 licensed Smokey products 
(tee shirts, comic books, cookies) earn Uncle 
Sam $20,000 a year. ö 

So clamorous did industry become over 
the concept after it was launched that Con- 
gress enacted a Smokey Bear bill to handle 
licensing of products with his face on them. 
You might call it a bull market in bears. 

Although he's taken for granted today, 
Smokey was the result of several years’ ex- 
periments during World War II, according 
to Norman P. Weeden, director of forest fire 
prevention, whose two-room operation in the 
South Agriculture Building on Independence 
Avenue here dispatches tons of Smokey lit- 
erature around the world. 

In 1942 officials on the west coast became 
alarmed over the possibility of vast forest 
fires after shells from a Japanese submarine 
landed near Los Padres National Forest. 
The War Advertising Council agreed to help 
in a campaign with Foote, Cone & Belding 
advertising agency volunteering talent, a 
task they still perform. 

First efforts were, officials admit, some- 
thing of a dud. Vague wartime slogans 
“Carleless Matches Aid the Axis“ made little 
impression. An effort to use Walt Disney's 
Bambi was soon dropped. 

“We needed to combine the emotional ap- 
peal of an animal with the ruggedness of a 
firefighter,” explained Mr. Weeden. 

In 1945 the committee figured a bear might 

do the trick. Albert Staehle, cover artist for 
the Saturday Evening Post, drew a small 
fat one with claws and humped neck, wear- 
ing a ranger hat and dumping water on a 
fire. Somebody, recalling a Manhattan fire 
chief named Smokey, hung that handle on 
him, 
The response was an ad man's dream. As 
public interest mounted and Smoky dolls 
multiplied in nurseries, the Smokey staff 
here found itself embrolled in free Junior 
Forest Ranger kits (four million have been 
requested and shipped to children so far), 
Smokey teacher’s kits, traveling displays, 
a liye Smokey at the Washington Zoo, and 
an avalanche of mail. 

Behind the gimmicks are some hard dollar 
statistics: Between 1933 and 1941 forest 
fires in the United States ravaged between 
21 and 43 million acres a year. Since 
the Smokey campaign became a permanent 
fixture, both the acreage destroyed and the 
number of fires have steadily dropped. 

Last year, for example, only 3 million 
acres were burned and the number of forest 
fires totaled 98,512 against 199,702 two 
decades ago. 

For an office with a budget of only $250,000 
a year, that’s perhaps the best return Agri- 
culture or any other Department in Wash- 
ington gets on its investment. 


Protection of the Right To Vote Against 
Arbitrary Literacy Tests—Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1962 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
dated May 15, 1962, passed by the Coun- 
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cil of the City of New York, requesting 
Congress to pass Senate bill 2750 to pro- 
tect the right to vote in Federal elections 
3 arbitrary discrimination by literacy 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION IN RELATION TO Crrr COUNCIL 
REQUESTING THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
States To Pass SENATE BILL No. 2750 To 
PROTECT THE Ricur To VOTE IN FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS FROM ARBITRARY DISCRIMINATION 
BY Lrreracy Tests, BY Messes, Low, Wrrss, 
EVANS, AND Dicos 
Whereas a bill (S. 2750) to pro th 
right to vote in Federal suction: toa: a5 
bitrary discrimination by li tests is 
now pending before the U.S. Senate: and 
Whereas this bill was introducted by Sen- 
ator Mansrtexp, the majority leader, in be- 
half of himself and Mr. Dirxsen, the mi- 
nority leader; and 
Whereas it is essential to the vitality of 
our form of Government that all qualified 
citizens have the opportunity to participate 
in the choice of elected officials: and 

Whereas persons who have completed six 
primary grades in a public school or ac- 
credited private school cannot reasonably be 
denied the franchise on grounds of illit- 
eracy or lack of sufficient education or in- 
telligence to execute the prerogative of 
citizenship; and 

Whereas large numbers of citizens of the 

United States, including many residents of 

the city of New York, who have completed 

six primary grades are now deprived of the 
right to vote by reason of literacy tests 
given in the English language: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 

New York urges the Congress of the United 

States promptly to enact Senate Bill No. 

2750 (and its companion bill in the House 

of Representatives), which provides that no 

person who is in all other respects qualified 
to vote in a Federal election may be barred 
from voting if he has completed the sixth 
primary grade of any public school or ac- 
credited private school in any State or Ter- 
ritory or the District of Columbia or the 

Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and be it 

further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 

be transmitted to the President of the United 

States, the majority leader of the Senate, 

the minority leader of the Senate, the US. 

Senators from the State of New York, and 

the Members of the House of Representa- 

tives representing districts within the City 

of New York. 1 
Adopted. 

THE Crry or New YORK, 

Office of the City Clerk, ss: 
I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 

true copy of a resolution Passed by the 

Council of the City of New York on May 15, 

1962, on file in this office. 


City Clerk, Clerk of the Council, 


To Save the Wilderness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1962 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, last 


year the Senate passed the wilderness 
bill, a measure which would enable us 


” 
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to preserve certain areas in their prime- 
val state. That measure is now in the 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. Secretary of the Interior 
Udall has written a very excellent article 
on the importance of our wilderness 
areas which appeared May 27, in the New 
York Times magazine. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times Magazine, May 
27, 1962] 
To SAVE THE WONDER OF THE WILDERNESS 
(By Stewart L. Udall) 


When Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
of land-hungry Israel crossed the American 
West last spring and viewed our grand, wild 
landscapes beyond the 100th meridian, his 
response expressed the envy of many visitors 
from abroad: “Only America can afford such 
deserts.” 

Mr. Ben-Gurion recognized in the United 
States a rare option. Elsewhere there are 
vast tracts of wild land—the Sahara, the 
Himalayas, the Antarctic—which may always 
remain inviolate because nature offers terms 
only the sojourner can accept. But the lands 
of other temperate countries were long ago 
preempted for specific uses, and only the 
continental countries with rugged, remote 
landscapes have a largesse which permits 
them to weigh the values of a wilderness. 

Yet even in America that largesse is some- 
thing of an illusion, for our existing wilder- 
ness is only a remnant of our natural herit- 
age. Gone are the long-grass prairies where 
flowers lapped the stirrups of the pioneers, 
and the hundreds of square miles of virgin 
pine that_once covered the Lake States. 
Those areas which we call primitive today 
have been saved from damage by their size, 
their remoteness, and their inaccessibility 
to transport, But they are shrinking dally. 

And that is why, in 1962, Americans who 
are convinced that the good life cannot be 
found in the machine world alone wili have 
their eyes on a document which has been 
in the hands of Congress since 1956, the 
wilderness bill. Already passed by the Sen- 
ate, but still pending in the House, it pre- 
sents one of the most significant conserva- 
tion decisions ever considered by the Amer- 
ican people. 

Basically, the wilderness bill is a tool 
which will enable us permanently to preserve 
selected areas of our federally owned lands 
as untouched, primeval country. Those 
areas designated as part of the wilderness 
system would contain no roads, no buildings, 
or commercial development—in short, the 
hand of man would be nowhere in evidence. 
Under the present terms of the bill, it is 
likely that about 35 to 45 million acres—a 
scant 2 percent of our Nation's land area 
would be encompassed in the system. 

None of these acres would be taken away 
from private owners or State, or from public 
lands now used primarily for commercial 
purposes; all of the wilderness areas would 
be designated within the boundaries of na- 
tional parks, national forest wilderness, wild 
and primitive areas, and the and 
wildlife refuges administered by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The wilderness system thus 
created would include perhaps 150 areas, 
from the humped caterpillar ranges of the 
Smokies to the sands and cinder- cones of 
Death Valley, from timber-clad Pacific 
mountain ranges to the moss-hung cypress of 
the Everglades, and from the bald granite 
islands of northern Minnesota to the red 
labyrinth canyons of southern Utah. 

The wilderness bill has been the subject of 
debate and controversy ever since its incep- 
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tion. Miners, loggers, and stockmen claimed 
that the Government was going to lock up 
the Nation’s resources and throw away the 
key—in spite of the fact that the President 
can make portions of wilderness resources 
available at any time some paramount na- 
tional need requires it. Some Congressmen 
complained that the bill was taking away 
their control of the public lands—although 
it was really establishing a system with 
standards, giving them more control. 

Some critics said that the majority of the 
people were being deprived in favor of a 
minority wealthy enough to afford hiking 
and pack trips—when it should be obvious 
that there is no place more democratic than 
the wilderness, and a back-country shank's- 
mare vacation can be as cheap as you want 
to make it. And others of the opposition 
wanted to know why there was such a big 
hurry to get the bill passed—even though 
every delay means that the commercial in- 
terests opposed to the legislation will exert 
stronger pressures to water down the bill's 
authority. 

Understandably, the debate over the legis- 
lation so far has had a Western accent, for 
that is where nearly all of the disputed lands 
lie. Western user groups that have a vested 
interest in public lands (loggers, miners, 
cattlemen) have been arrayed against the 
conservers. Thus when the first bills were 
introduced in 1957 most predictions were 
that they would never get to first base be- 
cause the Interior committees that had juris- 
diction were stacked with Western Congress- 
men who could not politically afford to op- 
pose dominant economic forces in their 
States. 

But the wilderness idea found its Western 
champions. In Washington the power of 
persuasive committee chairmen is great, and 
when Senator CLINTON P, ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico, became chairman of the Interior 
Committee in 1961 the Wilderness bill had 
a tenacious advocate who would not be de- 
nied. ANDERSON, whose convictions on con- 
servation had their origins 40 years ago when 
he was a young New Mexico journalist, 
fought off crippling amendments in his com- 
mittee and sent the bill to the floor, And 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, of Idaho, skillfuly 
led the fight for its passage when ANDERSON 
was incapacitated. Their counterparts have 
not yet emerged in the House, but few doubt 
that spokesmen will appear who can carry 
the fight when the time arrives. 

Like Robert Frost’s New England farmer, 
the Members of Congress must contemplate, 
before they build a legal wall, what it is 
they are walling in or walling out. Society 
is bearing heavily upon the wilderness 
America loves. It is not that we want to 
wall anything out, but wilderness has now 
become so fragile that it must be walled in 
or die. 

A wilderness system walls in an environ- 
ment where man may visit, but exercise no 
altering dominion. It conserves other vital 
values as well. Wild country not only offers 
man what many consider the supreme hu- 
man experience, but it preserves the best of 
all watersheds, forms the only perfect wild- 
life habitat, and constitutes an irreplaceable 
science laboratory where we can measure the 
world in its natural balance against the 
world in its manmade imbalance. 

Man would enter these islands under his 
own power and he would “use” them as 
scientist, hiker, fisher, hunter, camper, 
photographer or just plain lover of the out- 
doors. 

A wilderness system would, of course, wall 
out the machines and men who would ex- 
tract minerals and timber. And walled out 
too, by their own volition, would be that sad 
army of Americans described recently by 
President Kennedy, as “a Nation of spec- 
tators“ who are victims of a “push-button 
existence.” 

But the wild country will always be free 
to those who are fit and have the desire to 
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explore what is left of the world of Kit 
Carson and Jim Bridger and John C. Fre- 
mont. Motorized vehicles that will take us 
anywhere sitting down may yet be our un- 
doing—but who can say what is added to 
our national fiber by having places that 
stand always as a challenge to the young 
and old who are hardy enough to pit them- 
Selves against our out-of-doors? 

The logic of a wilderness system is dictated, 
in part by the fact that it is not a renewable 
resource. Man can only shrink or destroy 
the primeval—he cannot recreate it once it 
is gone. The choice, therefore, has long-run 
implications and involves a subtle balancing 
of relative values. If the wilderness ad- 
vocates are right, the mineral and other re- 
sources will become a reserye. But if the 
user groups win the argument the wilderness 
will disappear. 

If we are wise we shall give full weight to 
the intangible values which have been al- 
most entirely ignored so far in determining 
our land management practices. We are at- 
tempting now, somewhat - belatedly, to 
achieve a balance between the idea of use 
and the finest concepts of conservation. 
It is this which makes our decisions so 
subtile—and so difficult. 

We would do well in making our choices to 
detach ourselves and view the panorama of 
American history. Our conservation con- 
cepts are still new-minted, and there is much 
that we can learn from our own history and 
that of other civilizations. 

Both at our best and at our worst we 
have had the drive to conquer“ and win“ 
this continent. Love of nature had less 
chance, for a long while, than our will to 
develop, and sometimes to plunder, William 
Penn's green garden city, planned to have 
five blocks of 8 to 10 acres left in woods, kept 
its country greenery only a brief time; and 
Thoreau’s suggestion that every town be 
backed by a miniature wilderness of 500 
acres of untouched forest found no select- 
men ready to put it into effect. 

Even Thoreau himself, apostie of wilder- 
ness, ended as a surveyor, chopping Con- 
cord’s woods and meadows up into town lots. 
Those writers, who, like Audubon and 
Cooper, mourned the passing of the wilder- 
ness and its creatures, mourned it am- 
biguously, mixing their lamentations with 
celebration of the progress represented by 
new farms and towns. It is only recently 
that any considerable number of Americans 
have questioned the kind of “progress” that 
would wholly obliterate the natural world. 

With the power of gunpowder and iron in 
the frontier period, even our most sober 
farmers were to some extent raiders. The 
million-odd Indians who inhabited North 
America north of the Rio Grande when Col- 
umbus made landfall in the Indies had left 
hardly a mark on the land. One pioneer 
clearing a field with ax and fire, one settle- 
ment clubbing passenger pigeons by the 
thousands to feed its pigs, did more to break 
the country than whole tribes of Indians. 

The invasions of technologically adyanced 
peoples into maiden lands always have that 
effect. Thus Bronze-age Acheans and 
Cretans, moving into primitive Hellas, de- 
forested the Greek mountains so wantonly 
that today they remain a bleak monument 
to that brand of progress that has ignored 
the conservation of nature. Europeans in 
Australia and Africa have mined those virgin 
continents as recklessly as we mined ours, 
The stored fertility, the Incomparable abun- 
dance of virgin lands always persuades the 
newcomer to misjudge fatally the recreative 
powers of his environment. 

However, little by little we are learning, 
through trial and error and through science, 
what the Indians knew by awe and rever- 
ence; that we are not outside nature, but in 
it; that it is not a commodity which we can 
exploit without restraint, but a community 
to which we belong. The modern science 
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called ecology which tells us this has over- 
tones that make it akin to primitive reli- 
gion and to poetry. 

The real test of the maturity of our land 
ethic is whether we put future generations 
first in our resource planning, whether we 
refuse to build up our own standard of liv- 
ing at the expense of our children. Yet 
responsibility to the future was slow in de- 
veloping among us because it was part of 
our pride and our independence to cut our- 
selves off from tradition and history. 

Edmund Burke's “great unwritten compact 
existing between the dead, the living, and 
the unborn" was not a compact to which 
Americans subscribed. We had no past ex- 
cept» the dead European past which we 
repudiated, and our future seemed too inevi- 
table to need steering. Jefferson expressed 
us, in a letter to Thomas Earle: “Our Creator 
made the earth for the use of the living and 
hot of the dead. Those who exist not have 
no use or right in it, no authority or power 
over it,” 

I am convinced that it is our national 
character, as well as some fragments of our 
wild land, that stands to be preserved by the 
wilderness bill. £ 

We Americans are a practical people, and 
it is easy for us to underestimate the values 
of wilderness not measurable in dollars or 
economic growth. We are nature's children 
and I hope we are beginning to understand 
that much of our poetry and our religion and 
best thought has derived from our relation- 
ship with the land and its creatures. 

The mystique of primitive lands, the case 
for the preponderance of the “intangibles,” 
has nowhere been stated more eloquently 
than by the novelist and historian, Wallace 
Stegner: 

“Something will have gone out of us as a 
people if we ever let the remaining wilder- 
ness be destroyed; if we permit the last vir- 
gin forests to be turned into comic books 
and plastic cigarette cases; if we drive the 
few remaining members of the wild species 
into zoos or to extinction; if we pollute the 
last clear air and dirty the last clean streams 
and push our paved roads through the last 
of the silence, so that never again will 
Americans be free in their own country from 
the noise, the exhausts, the stinks of human 
and automotive waste, And so that never 
again can we have the chance tò see ourselves 
single, separate, vertical, and individual in 
the world, part of the environment of trees 
and rocks and soil, brother to the other ani- 
mals, part of the natural world and compe- 
tent to belong in it. 

“We simply need that wild country availa- 
ble to us, even if we never do more than 
drive to its edge and look in. For it can be 
a means of reassuring ourselves of our sanity 
25 creatures, a part of the geography of 

ope," f 

The splendor of the wilderness experience 
is that it stimulates all of man's senses and 
excites a special wonder. Those who object 
to the idea of wilderness on the ground that 
Only a venturesome few will ever enjoy it 
miss the main point. The intensity and 
rarity of an experience give it special worth— 
and the men and women of other genera- 
tions have a claim that is far larger than 
our own. My boys, I know, will remember 
& hike, when we flushed a bighorn sheep 
from its wilderness hideout, longer than they 
Will recall all the exotic animals of half a 
dozen zoos. 

Passage of the wilderness bill will assure 
us all of something: It will give the resource 
managers a reserve for dire emergency; it 
will give our children a land reserve where 
they might share the primeval ces 
Of those who settled this country; it will pro- 
vide an environment for plants and wild 
things that are among the glories of our 
land, and it will constitute a gracious bow 
in the direction of those who share the con- 
viction of the late Aldo Leopold, conserva- 
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tionist and forester, who began the move- 
ment to preserve the wilderness: 

“The opportunity to see wild geese is more 
important than television, and a chance to 
find a pasqueflower is a right as inalienable 
as free speech.” 

And for the present, 186 million Amer- 
icans will know that thelr wilderness herit- 
age is still there, sane as sunlight and heal- 
ing as the smell of firs or the sight of a rare 
bird. We can conserve these things, and 
keep them alive, in nature and in us, or we 
can see them become mere folklore, a mem- 
ory, a phrase, like the Cedars of Lebanon. 
Let us not mistake the opportunity. 

As Frost reminds us, there is always 4 
“need of being versed in country things.” 
And in the years ahead the success of our 
society will surely be measured as much by 
the quality of our naturalists and the 
splendor of our environment as by the num- 
ber of our spacemen or the distances traveled 
by their craft. 


Tax on Pleasure Boats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1962 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
recently received a certificate from Mr. 


Robert F. Rittenhouse, director of the 
Oregon State Marine Board, with refer- 


ence to a resolution relating to opposition - 


to the proposed Federal boat tax on 
pleasure boats. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the certificate and the resolu- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the certifi- 
cate and resolution ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

CERTIFICATE 

I, Robert F. Rittenhouse, director of the 
State marine board, do hereby certify that 
the attached resolution relating to opposi- 
tion to the proposed Federal boat tax on 
pleasure boats, is a true and correct copy of 
the original resolution adopted by the State 
marine board at its meeting on April 27, 
1962, and has been compared by me with the 
said original resolution on file in the office 
of the State marine board at Salem, Oreg. 

ROBERT F. RITTENHOUSE, 
Director. 
May 9, 1962. 


~ RESOLUTION 

Whereas a bill before Congress proposed 
to levy a tax on pleasure boats, the revenue 
from which would be used to acquire more 
public recreational land; and 

Whereas Congress by enactment of the 
Federal Boating Act of 1958 transferred from 
the Federal Government to the States the 
registration of boats and the collection of 
registration fees, and 

Whereas such tax would be an infringe- 
ment on the right of regulation which now 
properly belongs to the States, which are 
presently receiving needed State revenues 
from this source, and 

Whereas the proposed Federal tax would 
be an additional financial burden and there- 
by restrict the recreational activities of 
45,000 Oregon families: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Marine 
Board does hereby oppose the levy of Fed- 
eral tax on pleasure boats and urges the 
Oregon delegation in Congress to reject the 
proposal, 
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Modern-Day Homesteaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, al- 
though the Homestead Act became law a 
century ago this month, men are still 
entering land under its provisions. 

An article by United Press Interna- 
tional which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune tells 
how Earl May, a cattle rancher from 
Kalispell, Mont., recently received a 
patent on 120 acres of land under the 
Homestead Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


KALISPELL Man Finns HOMESTEAD Act IN 
EFFECT, Srres Can Be LOCATED 


WasHINcTon.—Earl O. May was land hun- 
gry. He went West. His whole family, in- 
cluding the youngsters, helped clear the sage 
off the sage-covered wilds of Nevada. They 
carved a new home out of virgin wilderness. 

Earl May is a homesteader—a 1962 home- 
steader. What Horace Greeley counseled the 
young men of the East to do a century ago; 
what the pioneers of the prairie and the 
Oklahoma Sooners did; it can still be done, 
under the same Homestead Act signed into 
law by Abraham Lincoln just one century 
ago on May 20, 1862. 

It was the biggest “giveaway” program 
ever operated by the U.S. „ The 
prize was millions of acres of lush farm- 
lands worth billions upon billions of dollars. 
People got the lands for practically nothing. 

No “giveaway” ever paid bigger dividends 
to people and to government, because this 
oy program helped settle the American 

est. 

The. daw is still there though, mostly, 
land is long taken up. 2 fabs 

May, a cattle rancher of Kalispell, Mont., 
found available Federal land in Nevada, filed 
for it in 1958 and was given a “patent” to 120 
acres, 

“I just had to get some property of 
own,“ he says. But the rich cattle ca 
in Nevada sells for $1,000 an acre if you can 
find anybody willing to sen. May took over 
his 120 acres at Gardenerville, 50 miles south 
of Reno, under the Homestead Act of 1862, 
went to work clearing the sagebrush and 
planting rye and soon will have a first-class 
cattle ranch of his own, Horace Greeley 
style. i 

“They say you get the land for nothing,” 
he says, “but to my way of thinking, you 
earn it.” 

The Homestead Act proved to be a monu- 
ment to the concentrated wisdom of = 
tion for the settlement of the public lands. 
It was copied from no other nation's system. 
It was originally and distinctively American. 

No one man was responsible for the Home- 
stead Act. The idea or hope for free land 
in America dates back to the birth of the 
There was lots of land available, 


from 
Europe, Settlers were moving west, seeking 
a place to live, to build. 

At the end of 1961, and in the 100th year 
of the act, there had been 1,622,107 final 
entries, or homesteads, established on a total 
of 270,216,874 acres. 
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For the Nation as a whole, about 12 per- 
cent has been homesteaded at one time, with 
varying degrees of success. Today there 
are almost no remaining areas of public 
lands suitable for farm development, The 
public lands most suitable for farming long 
since have passed into private ownership. 
Of all the homesteading done in the United 
States, only about 5 percent occurred in the 
last 30 years, Less than 1 percent was done 
in the past 20 years. It would seem that 
homesteading now is mostly a romantic 
memory. > 

If a man does find some vacant land suit- 
able for farming, he may apply to the Bu- 
reau of Land Management for an entry, 
Perhaps he can find the land through search 
of township plats in county seat towns, or 
from a friend, or maybe a professional land 
locater. 

If you get an entry,“ BLM will determine 
whether the land is suitable for agricultural 
purposes. If it is, then you must pay a 
filing fee of $5 for less than 81 acres and $10 
for 81 acres or more. 

After filing an application, the applicant 
may move onto the land and begin proving 
up his claim. During the next 3 years he 
must build.a permanent home, live there 7 
months of each year, cultivate a sizable 
part of the land for 2 years, and then submit 
proof to BLM that he has done so. If his 
proof of claim is satisfactory, BLM will issue 
him a patent. 
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Amending the Farm Bill To Prevent Farm 
Drainage Harmful to Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 11222, 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, 
will shortly come before the House. I 
intend at that time to offer an amend- 
ment to end further Federal subsidy of 
farm drainage harmful to wildlife in the 
“prairie pothole" States of North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Minnesota, 

This three-State region is the last im- 
portant duck factory in the United 
States. Its potholes once produced some 
15 million ducks a year. Even in normal 
years it still produces some 3 million 
ducks, mainly mallard, black duck, pin- 
tail, and teal. 

Ducks bred in the “prairie pothole” 
area migrate to almost every State in the 
Union, as well as to Canada, Central 
America, and South America, 

In the past 20 years, the indiscrimi- 
nate drainage of wet lands in the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota, spurred by Federal 
subsidies under the agriculture conser- 
vation program, has been responsible for 
destroying almost 6 million acres of val- 
uable wet lands in the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota alone. 

Today the waterfowl population on the 
North American continent is at its low- 
est point in 11 years. The 1962 survey 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior shows that 
mallard and pintails have recorded a 9- 
year low, and that the number of black 
ducks observed is the lowest since 1950. 
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Our continental waterfowl population is 
down 14 percent from 1961, and 9 per- 
cent from the 1950-1962 average. In the 
central flyway, which includes the prai- 
rie pothole area, waterfowl this year are 
down 22 percent over 1961. 

The Federal subsidies paid for farm 
drainage throughout the Nation has 
steadily increased in recent years,’ Cost- 
sharing assistance for farm drainage has 
increased from $7,350,000 in fiscal 1954 
to $8,301,000 in 1955; $10,743,000 in 1956; 
$11,141,000 in 1957; $12,117,000 in 1958; 
$16,247,000 in 1959; $16,054,000 in 1960; 
$18,053,000 in 1961. 

While the Department of Agriculture 
has been busy draining wetlands val- 
uable for wildlife at the public expense, 
the Department of Interior has em- 
barked upon a crash program of buying 
or leasing wetlands so as to preserve 
them. This Congress, in its last session, 
passed Public Law 87-383, approved Oc- 
tober 4, 1961, providing for a crash pro- 
gram of acquiring wetlands “in order to 
promote the conservation of migratory 
waterfowl and to offset or prevent the 
serious loss of important wetlands and 
other waterfowl habitat essential to the 
preservation of such waterfowl.” 

During my first term in Congress, in 
July 1956, I participated in hearings 
conducted by the General Government 
Operations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Foun- 
TAIN] into the question of farm drainage. 


These hearings conclusively established 


that if subsidized drainage of farm wet- 
lands valuable for wildlife continued un- 
changed, the end of waterfowl bred in 
the continental United States could be 
foreseen. 

As the result of these hearings, I intro- 
duced H.R. 10641, 85th Congress, on 
February 10, 1958, to deny subsidized as- 
sistance for farm drainage where the 
Secretary of the Interior found that wild- 
life preservation would be materially 
harmed. The bill also directed the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make a good- 
faith attempt to acquire such wetlands 
by purchase or lease from the farmer 
whose application for drainage assistance 
was thus turned down. 

H.R. 10641 was unfortunately not ac- 
corded a hearing. Neither were similar 
bills that I have introduced in every 
Congress since then. 

A similar measure, in the form of an 
amendment to the Agriculture Appro- 
priation Act, 1962, which I proposed on 
June 6, 1961, was defeated by a rollcall 
vote of 196 to 184. A month later, in 
July 1961, I proposed, and the House 
adopted, a similar amendment to the 
agricultural bill of 1961. Unfortunately, 
the Senate did not concur, and the pro- 
vision was deleted in conference. 

The House then acted again, on Sep- 
tember 12, 1961, by unanimously pass- 
ing H.R. 8520, authored by my distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. JoHNnson]. H.R. 8520 
was unanimously reported out by the 
House Committee on Agriculture, after 
hearings in which the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of In- 
terior strongly supported it. 
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H.R. 8520 adds a new section to our 
basic farm legislation as follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall not en- 
ter into an agreement in the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota to 
provide financial or technical assistance for 
wetland drainage on a farm under authority 
of this Act, if the Secretary of the Interior 
has made a finding that wildlife preservation 
will be materially harmed on that farm by 
such drainage and euch finding, identifying 
specifically the farm and the land on that 
farm with respect to which the finding was 
made, has been filed with the Secretary of 
Agriculture within 90 days after the filing 
of the application for drainage assistance: 
Provided, That the limitation against of- 
fering such financial and technical assist- 
ance shall terminate one year after the date 
on which the adverse finding of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was filed unless during 
that time an offer has been made by the 
Secretary of the Interior or a State govern- 
ment agency to lease or to purchase the 
wetland area from the owner thereof as a 
waterfowl resource. The provisions of this 
subsection shall become effective July 1, 1962, 


After passing the House on September 
12, 1961—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 
17954-17957— the bill was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. As recently reported in news- 
letters of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry has declined to report 
the bill out, or even to give it a hearing. 
H.R. 8520 will, of course, die with the ad- 
journment of the present 87th Congress 
if it is not acted on by the Senate. 

It is thus vitally important to get to 
the floor of the Senate the language of 
H.R, 8520. This I intend to do by pre- 
senting, as an amendment to H.R. 11222, 
the farm bill about to come before the 
House, the language contained in H.R. 
8520, as set forth above. 

The language of H.R. 8520 is well 
suited to accomplish the purpose of 
blocking further subsidized farm drain- 
age harmful to wildlife. Under it, the 
Department of the Interior is directed 
to make a prompt survey of any applica- 
tion for subsidized farm drainage in the 
“prairie pothole” area. If the Depart- 
ment of the Interior makes a finding that 
wildlife preservation will be materially 
harmed by the proposed drainage, and 
makes an offer“ * * to lease or to pur- 
chase the wetland area from the owner 
thereof as a waterfowl resource” within 
1 year, no drainage subsidy can be given 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

The provision in H.R. 8520 requiring 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
“an offer” for the land within 1 year, if 
the drainage subsidy is to be denied, is 
a fair one. The Department of the In- 
terior has been endowed by Congress 
with the power and the financial means 
to lease or purchase wetlands for water- 
fowl preservation. Under Public Law 
87-383, of October 4, 1961, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has been told to 
step up his program of acquiring wet- 
lands, with the proviso that wetlands 
shall not be acquired “unless the acquisi- 
tion thereof has been approved by the 
Governor of the State.” It should be 
noted that the Governor of the State, 
by withholding ‘his consent, can stop 
the acquisition of wetlands in his State 
by the Secretary of the Interior; but, 
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of course, this does not prevent the Sec- 
retary of the Interior from making “an 
offer” to lease or purchase the land, and 
thus stop the granting of a drainage 
subsidy, as provided in H.R. 8520. 

The best evidence of the need for the 
farm drainage amendment which I shall 
offer is contained in the recent history 
of what has happened in the “prairie 
pothole” area of Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. Since July 1, 1960, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has been inspecting 
proposed examples of farm drainage to 
be subsidized by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and recommending against the 
drainage where the Department of the 
Interior concludes it would materially 
harm wildlife preservation. What is 
shocking is that in the great majority of 
cases where the Department of the In- 
terior has said, “Stop the drainage—it 
will harm wildlife, and wastes the tax- 
payers’ money,” the Department of Agri- 
culture, and its local agriculture conser- 
vation program committees, has gone 
merrily ahead and subsidized the drain- 
age anyway. The Department of the In- 
terior has reported that during the pe- 
riod July 1-December 30, 1960, in 12 
counties in the “prairie pothole duck 
factory” region of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota, Department of 
Agriculture subsidies for draining wet- 
lands were given in 77 percent of 553 
cases where the Interior Department had 
recommended that financial assistance 
be denied. 

A second Department of the Interior 
report, made public in February 1962, 
covers the period January I-November 
30, 1961, in 10 counties, 2 less than in the 
1960 inspection program. The 10 coun- 
ties include Lacqui Parle, Swift, and Big 
Stone, Minn.; Stutsman and Wells, N. 
Dak.; Day, Edmunds, Hand, Marshall, 
and Roberts, S. Dak, The report shows 
that the Department of Agriculture dis- 
regarded the Interior Department’s rec- 
ommendation, and granted a subsidy for 
farm draining in 86.9 percent of the 527 
cases recommended by Interior for de- 
nial of financial assistance for drainage. 
Thus the disregard of wildlife conserva- 
tion appears to be getting worse. 

The February, 1962, report shows that 
the Department of Agriculture proposed 
1,345 wetlands for drainage; that the 
Department of the Interior found that 
527 of these were valuable for wildlife, 
and recommended that drainage sub- 
Sidies be denied; but that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture heeded the plea of 
Interior in only 69 of these cases. Of 
these 69 cases, in 8 instances the farmer 
Went ahead and drained the wetlands 
anyway, without subsidy, leaving a net 
total of 61 wetlands—containing only 
157.9 acres—saved. 

With the future of our North Ameri- 
can wildlife at stake, it is of the utmost 
importance that the farm drainage 
amendment be enacted into law this 
Session. 
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Rhapsody on a Theme by Thomas 
Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
recently read the poem “Rhapsody on a 
Theme by Thomas Jefferson” which has 
been entered in the 1962 awards program 
of the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge. 

Mr. Henry G. Mazlen, who is a con- 
sultant. statistician at the Brooklyn 
Veterans Hospital, has made this elo- 
quent statement of the Constitution and 
what it means to him and to all Amer- 
ican people. I commend it to the read- 
ing of my colleagues as an expression of 
one man’s love for his country and his 
heritage. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RHAPSODY ON A THEME BY THOMAS JEFFERSON 


We're a democratic people and it's up to us 


to see 

That the words of our Preamble shall be writ 
indelibly; 

That the rights of human beings shall be 
championed by the State; 

That the law, “a trial by jury" shall remain 
inviolate; 

That all poverty shall meet with helping 
hands on every side; 

That no stone be left unturned which seeks 
a crime or vice to hide— 

For there is no greater menace to the struc- 
ture of the State 

Than the undermining power of the loose 
degenerate, 

Make a place for every youth who hopes 
someday to settle down“ 

They're the voters of tomorrow and the heads 
that Fate may crown. 

No one knows what lies before us—what our 
destinies may be, 

But the road will be much smoother, 
straighter, for posterity. 


We're a democratic people and it’s time we 
realized 

That our Constitution grants us human 
rights so highly prized. 

Let us always be outspoken where’er Justice 
is concerned. 

Let nobody say we “fiddled” 
Constitution “burned”, 

Let us show all other nations that our 
government's the best; 

That no mad, unchristian power can survive 
the acid test— 

For no 5 dedicated to oppression in the 
pas 

Has outlived the retrogression due to evilness 
amassed, 

We are free to state opinions on the air and 
in the press. 

We can organize our forces to win battles 
‘weaponless— 

For we're one altho we're many who can go 
to any length— 

And the key to all our problems is, “In unity 
there’s strength.” 


while our 
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We're a democratic people and we'll only 
stay that way 

By opposing legislation leading liberty astray, 

While there's martial fever hanging over 
Europe's shell-shocked head, 

Like a mockery to battlefields where lie our 
World War dead, 

It's our duty to prepare for unforeseen ag- 
gressiveness— 

To cooperate though taxes aren't getting any 
less— 

To sae okt obligated to eradicate the 

n 

Of the many foreign “isms” that are cause 
for just complaint— 

To secure our independence from the grip 
of politics, 

As our Founders must have meant ít, back 
in seventeen seventy-six. 

We must break all ties that bind us to what 
we know is wrong— 

Only then shall we emerge from every crisis 
strong. 

Only then may we aspire to grander, nobler 
goals. 

Only then may we attain a place on Time's 
eternal scrolls. 


Tribute to Robert C. Ayers, Executive 
Secretary of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Advisory Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, at its 
first meeting of 1962, the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Advisory Board, in addition 
to reviewing progress under the Water 
Pollution Control Act, paid tribute to 
Robert C. Ayers, a Montanan who has 
been the board's executive secretary for 
nearly 5 years, 

The board report includes the follow- 


RESOLUTION OFFERED BY MR. JONN CHARLES 
Day 

Mr. Daly made this statement: “This is 
basically my last sitting in Washington at 
one of our working meetings, since my term 
expires June 30. I believe one of the health- 
iest aspects in this board is the bringing in 
of new blood. I would like to take the op- 
portunity here to state that the service with 
this board has been as gratifying as any 
I have ever indulged in. I have a Particularly 
affectionate memory of one individual with 
whom we work. I would like to offer a reso- 
lution of appreciation and commendation of 
our executive secretary's services to the 
Department.” 


The board unanimously adopted mr. 
Daly's resolution as follows: 
RESOLUTION—APPRECIATION AND COMMENDA- 

TION OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S SERVICES 

Whereas it has been our good fortune to 
have had as executiye secretary of this board 
for nearly 5 years, the services of Robert C. 
Ayers, adviser, counselor, and loyal worker 
for thè cause of better water pollution con- 
trol: Now beit 

Resolved, At this meeting of the board 
held in Washington, D.C., these Ist and 2d 
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days of March 1962, that we express our 
appreciation of the exceptionally responsive 
and effective service rendered to the mem- 
bers of this board by our executive secretary; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we highly commend his 
selection to the post which he has occupied 
since September 1957 and join in hoping 
for a long continuation’ of his distinguished 
service to this board in addition to such 
other duties in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for which he is so 
eminently fitted; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Abraham Ribicoff; Assistant Secre- 
tary James M. Quigley; Surgeon General 
Luther L. Terry; Assistant Surgeons General 
Robert J. Anderson, and Gordon E. McCal- 
lum, and to Mr. Robert C. Ayers. 

By direction of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Advisory Board this report is respect- 
Tully submitted. 


Mr. President, I join with the mem- 
bers of the board in honoring Bob Ayers 
for his devoted and effective service. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Record semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof, 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGEAMS,—No maps, dia- 

grams, or Illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully Invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement 18 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp. shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
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documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recor of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print’ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6, Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks wlll appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The ent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendir—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
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the Appendix, The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead Item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed Immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Communication Satellite Legislation and 
International Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOŲSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
splendid and informative address made 
by George J. Feldman, of New York City, 
before the Federal Bar Association on 
May 25, 1962, entitled Communication 
Satellite Legislation and International 
Cooperation.” 

Mr, Feldman is an outstanding attor- 
hey and well versed in the subject that 
he discussed before the Federal Bar As- 
sociation. He was director and general 
counsel of the Select Committee on As- 
tronautics and Space Exploration, of 
which I was chairman, and made marked 
contributions to me and the members of 
my committee in the drafting and the 
Passage of the act establishing the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Feldman’s address follows: 
COMMUNICATION SATELLITE LEGISLATION AND 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
(Address of George J, Feldman before the 
Federal Bar Association, May 25, 1962) 

A succession of studies in depth on the 
expected benefits of space research and de- 
velopment has established that there will be 
enormous payoffs to justify the heavy burden 
of expenditures entailed. Judging from past 
experience in other fields of technology and 
discovery, probably the greatest benefits can 
not even be foreseen today, But one early 
area of advantage for commercial develop- 
ment has already been Identified, and it 
Promises rewards of no minor dimension, 
This ls the communication satellite. When 
Operational communication satellite sys- 
tems appear within a very few years, they 
will represent both an efficient extension of 
existing channels of international communi- 
cation, and also a revolutionary force in the 
world whose ultimate political, social, and 
economic consequences can be seen but 
dimly at this point. 

In the first place, communication satel- 
lites will supplement transoceanic telephone 
cables at relatively moderate cost, providing 
ernormous new capacity. This will be needed 
to cope with traffic equivalent to 50 new 
Cables costing perhaps several hundred mil- 
lion dollars apiece on key routes such as the 
North Atlantic. Such capacity will be 
needed in the years ahead, based upon ex- 
trapolation of the traffic growth experienced 
in recent years. 

Secondly, communication satellites will 
Open new, dependable links free from the 
variations in quality—caused by solar dis- 
turbances—typical of radio telephony to 
Many additional parts of the world which 
do not have telephone cable service now. 
A note of caution must be sounded in this 
connection, however. If the technology re- 
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lies upon low orbit satellites for a number 
of years, the supporting ground stations will 
require fairly expensive tracking antennas, 
and these may often be limited to one to a 
region, with conventional microwave links 
required to tie neighboring territories or 
countries to the satellite link. The cost 
of pbuilding, launching, and maintaining 
satellite communication services may be only 
a small fraction in operating costs of those 


required to construct a truly global service 


of communication which will link every ter- 
mtory and community into the world net- 
The costs of these earthbound net- 
works, telephone exchanges, local television 
systems, power supplies, and individual re- 
celvers will almost certainly dwarf the 
satellite system in size of investment, 

Thirdly, communication satellite systems 
may bring some reduction in total long dis- 
tance communications costs, as well as im- 
provements in services. This is not a cer- 
tainly for the Individual consumer who will 
continue to place his business through some 
existing common carrier of communications, 
for the transmission by satellite is only a 
portion of the total cost of providing point 
to point service at the consumer level. 

So far, most of the considerations above 
represent a fairly straightforward extension 
of the present communications business. 
Existing regulatory techniques and tradi- 
ditional ways of thinking can be extended by 
analogy to meet any new problems occa- 
sioned by the new technology. But this is 
only a part of the story. New services and 
new problems are going to come with the 
creation of communication satellite serv- 
ices, Several examples can be cited. For 
the first time it will be possible to transmit 
live television pictures across oceans on a 
real time basis. As a new service, this will 
provide vivid experiences for much of the 
world to witness historic events, and to sam- 
ple each other's program fare (even though 
in theory films could be broadcast to much 
the same end without too much delay in this 
age of jet travel). But these services will 
also involve problems of differences in time 
zones, language and political barriers, varia- 
tions in tastes as to program content. At 
first, such television transmissions will use 
satellites merely as a substitute for a coaxial 
cable or microwave fixed tower. Broadcast 
will still be through normal television out- 
lets. Later, however, will come satellites in 
fixed positions relative to the earth so that 
ground: stations may proliferate in great 
numbers and draw their p; from the 
satellite without need for a domestic net- 
work. And then it is possible that some 
future space stations of considerable size 
with an adequate nuclear power source and 
huge antennas will permit direct broadcast 
to the personal television receivers of all 
the world. This will revolutionize the sit- 
uation. On the technical level, it will be 
necessary to standardize broadcast frequen- 
cies, lines of scan, and other technical param- 
eters necessary to receipt of intelligible 
signals. On the social and political level 
will come questions of program content and 
frequency allocations in aggravated form, 
and certainly language will be important, 
One recalls Arthur Clarke’s prediction that 
the first nation to establish a real television 
satellite system may determine the spoken 
language of the world. 

As soon as one begins to consider all the 
ramifications of these new services, the more 
complicated many of the related questions 


seem to become. With few exceptions, a 
very large number of these questions are in- 
ternational in nature, and require the closest 
cooperation in order to solve them. Most 
satellite communications services will be 
from nation to nation over intercontinental 
or transcontinental distances. For at least a 
time, ground microwave tower links make 
better use of resources including frequencies 
and station equipment than routing all calls 
through space. Satellites are a good substi- 
tute primarily when the curvature of the 
earth and the presence of oceans preclude 
the bouncing of signals from one ground 
relay station to another. A satellite system 
requires among its elements at least two 
ground stations, and if one of these is lo- 
cated on foreign territory, it will be there 
only by the sufferance and cooperation of 
some other nation, A few links may be no 
more difficult to negotiate than cable land- 
ing rights of a traditional nature. But as 
soon as communication satellites appear in 
some numbers, and the need for services 
spreads on a global basis, negotiations and 
arrangements are quite likely to become very 
complex, Participation in the satellite sys- 
tem can be viewed both as a necessary shar- 
ing in the new technology, a rightful part 
of the heritage of all men from our inter- 
national technology advances, and also as an 
element of prestige in a glamorous new field. 
In some cases it may be quite difficult to 
keep all nations in a particular part of the 
world happy when only one or a few should 
have a ground station for economic and 
technical reasons, and the rest find they 
may only have traditional ground links to 
give them access to the satellite system. 
And access, if it is to be free and equal, may 
require the enforcement of the full spirit 
of freedom to a degree not always realized 
in practice in most other fields in the present 
day. 

It is also very likely that many or most 
countries will not be satisfied with granting 
one or more of the big powers the equivalent 
of landing rights by allowing them to con- 
struct and own a ground station in foreign 
territory. These earthbound nations are go- 
ing to want to own, control, and operate 
their own ground stations, and they are go- 
ing to want to share in the satellites them- 
selves. Today the United States has put 
into orbit several kinds of experimental 
communication satellites. Soviet satellites 
have not becn announced for this purpose 
but they have carried live, real time televi- 
sion broadcast equipment as well as com- 
mand and telemeter links, so that it is cer- 
tainly within their capability to mound a 
sophisticated communication system short- 
ly after they make a decision to pursue such 
developments. In Western Europe, a co- 
operative effort is going to create its own 
capacity for placing such satellites in orbit. 
The Japanese also have programs underway 
which will lead to such a capability. These 
several developments emphasize the inter- 
national nature of interest in communication 
satellites. 

The U.S. Congress is now considering leg- 
islation proposed by the administration 
which would create a privately owned satel- 
lite corporation to provide communication 
services on a global basis. This has aroused 
widespread interest. It is worth examining 
how this proposal has been designed to meet 
the many international cooperative aspects 
of such a worldwide system, As proposed by 
the administration, the bill makes clear in 
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its declaration of policy that the global sys- 
tem is to be established in conjunction and 
in cooperation with other countries In a 
way to serve the communication needs of all 
and to contribute to world péace and under- 
standing. The proposal is designed to show 
a due regard for the less developed countries 
as well as the more developed. Nondiscrim- 
inatory access is an important principle in 
the bill. 

The question most frequently asked by 
representatives of foreign governments and 
business interests is what form of partner- 
ship or cooperation is planned in setting 
up the international system. The bill itself 
is not specific on this polnt. Some of these 
questioners have discovered in the com- 
munication satellite bill, section 304(f) 
which refers to section 310 of the Federal 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
and which sets the policy for stock owner- 
ship. The language of section 310 in its turn 
limits foreign ownership of any communi- 
cations common carrier in the United States 
to not more than 20 percent of the shares. 
This provision has made foreign individuals 
apprehensive that this country intends to 
permit only token participation in the global 
system. This is far from accurate, accord- 
ing to explanations of the bill which have 
been presented by administration spokes- 
men. It is true that a 20-percent limit has 
been placed on foreign participation in the 
U.S, corporation. This is consistent with 
practice in other parts of the communica- 
tions industry, touched as it is with na- 
tional interests. But no such limit could 
be applied realistically to a global system 
of satellite communications links. Actually, 
depending upon needs and circumstances, 
several different patterns of ownership may 
appear. Just as with cables today, it is quite 
possible that by bilateral arrangement, the 
United States would own one ground termi- 
nal and the foreign country would own the 
other ground station. The satellites used 
Might be owned jointly with an undivided 
interest. This would be separate and apart 
from the question of whether in a particu- 
lar arrangement the United States were the 
sole launcher, and the other country merely 

` paid for a part of the satellite costs, or 
whether each country put up proportionate 
numbers of satellites, following agreed upon 
international standards of technical charac- 
teristics. And the question of shares in fa- 
cilities would not have to be determining 
of participation in the services, as services 
could be priced in any reasonable way to 
reflect the comparative investment made by 
each participant, the amount of other serv- 
ices provided, and the amount of use made 
of the 8 

Some individuals have also suggested that 
a multilateral body, perhaps under the 
auspices of the United Nations, may be 
created to operate and own the global sys- 
tem with the corporation created by this 
bill either holding the United States interest 
in the consortium or eyen being superseded 
by it. While these multilateral arrange- 
ments are not impossibilities, they may be 
more complicated appronches and fraught 
with more perils in negotiation and admin= 
istration than a more cautious bilateral ap- 
proach which is generally foreseen as the 
immediate pattern. 

The administration recognizes the com- 
munication satellite program as revolution- 
ary in character. This is demonstrated in the 
bill because not only are the traditional and 
expected powers of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the State Department, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration set forth; but these powers 
are made very broad, and in the case of the 
State Department the power over interna- 
tional negotiations and agreements is made 
complete, Beyond this, the President him- 
self is charged with a series of positive and 
Specific responsibilities for promotion, guid- 
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ance, and general supervision, including re- 
lationships of the corporation with foreign 
governments or entities or with international 
bodies. 

At the moment, the House has passed a 
version of this bill by overwhelming margin. 
The Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sctence has also reported out a ver- 
sion, and this will soon also be reported out 
by the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Administration spokes- 
men have described the reported or past con- 
gressional version of the bill as “modified 
rather than compromised.” The legislators 
were not too impressed with the line of rea- 


soning that communication satellites repre- 


sent a revolutionary development rather than 
just a simple extension of existing technology 
so far as communications are concerned. 
Their versions of the bill keep the same gen- 
eral declaration of policy. Presidential re- 
sponsibilities are modified slightly, but not 
in their essence. The supervision over in- 
ternal relations is limited to that as may be 
appropriate to assure consistency with the 
national interest and foreign policy of the 
United States. The reference to section 310 
of the Federal Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, is made more explicit by naming 
the 20-percent ownership limit.. The provi- 
sion with regard to the State Department 
has also been modified so that the Depart- 
ment no longer is required to conduct or 
supervise all foreign negotiations for the 
corporation. Instead, it is to be notified by 
the corporation when certain types of nego- 
tiations are to be undertaken, and it will 
provide advice to the corporation on relevant 
foreign policy considerations, and render 
such assistance as may be appropriate. 

It remains to be seen what the final ver- 
sion of the bill will provide, although now 
the prospects seem fairly good that the final 
act will bear a close resemblance to the pres- 
ent versions of the bill. The international 
provisions of the legislation generally have 
been less the center of attention than the 
domestic issues of ownership of the corpora- 
tion. 

In light of the foregoing review, what in 
summary is the outlook for international 
cooperation with the pending communica- 
tion satellite legislation? I think it is fair 
to agree that the new space services will 
represent both a straightforward extension 
of existing services through a new medium, 
and also a change of great revolutionary im- 
port to the world, whose ultimate ramifica- 
tions are most difficult to predict. En- 
thusiasm for these possibilities must be 
tempered by a careful consideration of all 
the issues. Changes will come with some 
speed, but although such services later will 
probably be moneymakers, there will still 
be some years of heavy research and develop- 
ment costs so that the service will not be 
profitable during this period. Communica- 
tion satellites will afford opportunities of 
considerable importance to countries of all 
levels of development, but not without a very 
sizable investment in supporting services 
domestically in countries which now are 
short of modern communications. The time 
will come, however, with a continuing revo- 
lution in all flelds of communications that 
personal contact around the world at moder- 
ate cost will be practical. Further, we may 
find great computer complexes used in sci- 
ence and business interlinked and talking 
back and forth around the world. Although 
many practical objections can be raised to 
direct television broadcast via satellite, this 
is also very likely to come, probably not 
among the first services but not too far be- 
hind. At least for special occasions, band 
width may be made available for person to 
person combined telephony and television 
across intercontinental distances. Whether 
such conferences, let us say, of heads of state 
will make this a more cooperative world and 
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substitute for summit conferences which 
now involve travel, is difficult to predict. My 
only prediction is that the communication 
Satellite and all that comes with it will 
change many aspects of this world and do so 
within our lifetime. Whether this challenge 
is met in a way for the cooperative good of 
all mankind is up to the wisdom and charity 
of all nations Involved. 


Medicare Plans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sunday Star of May 27, 1962, exhibited 
some much-needed journalistic fore- 
sight when it published an article by Wil- 
liam Grigg providing a comparative an- 
alysis of the three medical care plans, 

The treatment is factual and unemo- 
tional and fills a void that has enlarged 
as the heated issue nears the boiling 
point. I commend it to all who prefer 
fact to verbiage. 

The article follows: 

MEDICARE, PRIVATE PLANS PROVIDE DIFFERING 
BENEFITS 
(By William Grigg) 

A retired, middle-class American male gets 
lung cancer and soon runs up a bill of 
$7,687.75. A 70-year-old woman falls Ui with 
Parkinson's disease and bills totaling 
$13,972.77 result. i 

Another aged person collapses with a heart 
attack and her illness is complicated by In- 
testinal difficulties. Total charges, 6595.50. 

These are the nightmares of old age, as 
President Kennedy pointed out last Sunday 
when he told a New York City audience that 
such ilinesses can place a comfortable couple 
in a nearly impossible plight. The President 
drew the picture of a man and wife, draw- 
ing, say, $100 a month from social security, 
and he has a pension from where he worked, 
the result of years of effort. * * * 

“His basic needs are taken care of. He 
owns. his house. He has $2,500 or $3,000 in 
the bank.“ 

A long-term flIntss would soon exhaust the 
husband's savings and those of his children, 
the President said. 

But the King-Anderson bill, which would 
cover many hospital bills by increasing social 
security taxes, can help this couple, the 
President pointed out. 

ARGUMENTS ABOUND 


So can private insurance plans or the 
Kerr-Mills Act already passed and in effect 
in many States, say the bill's opponents. 

The King-Anderson advocates generally 
speak of 150 units of service as the bill's 
benefits. Opponents speak of the wider 
benefits possible under Kerr-Mills and some 
insurance plans. 

But what do these plans mean for the 
man with lung cancer? The woman with 
Parkinson's? The woman with a heart 
attack? 

In an actual case of lung cancer here, a 
man ran up a bill of $7,687.75 during 80 days 
in the hospital, Including private duty nurses 
(césting $2,373) two surgery procedures (8500 
for both) and out-of-hospital expenses 
totaling nearly $1,000. 

A combination of the Blue Shield and 
Blue Cross basic plans and their major medi- 
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cal plan paid all but $1,125.42 of the bill 
for this care. 

The King-Anderson plan would not have 
covered the private nurses, the surgeon and 
Other services totaling $4;294.81. 

COMPARISONS DRAWN 


In an actual case of Parkinson's disease, 
the blue plans combined would have paid 
$11 437.28 and left the patient with $2,535.49 
to pay. 

Under King-Anderson uncovered surgery 
and nurses’ care at home would have totaled 
$10,921.16 for the patient to pay. If she had 
entered a nursing home, however, King- 
Anderson would cover a much larger per- 
centage of her expenses, 

In the third case, the woman with a heart 
attack and complications had only the basic 
blue plans, without the major medical. By 


Spending 4 days in a ward and 67 days in 


a semiprivate room, she cut down on some 
costs. 

Of total charges of $3,245.02, the basic 
insurance paid $3,216.02. Under King-An- 
derson she would have been required to pay 
for her surgery ($300) and for other services 
costing 6100. 

If the case had not been complicated by 
intestinal troubles. surgery would not have 
been necessary and the basic private plans 
and King-Anderson would have provided al- 
most identical coverage: 

Under the King-Anderson bill, now pend- 
ing in the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, those covered by social security or the 
Railroad Retirement Act would get benefits. 

An employee earning $5,200 would pay 
$27.50 more a year ami so would his em- 
Ployer. (About $20 of the $55 total, how- 
ever, would go to build toward higher re- 
tirement and survivor benefits instead of for 
the medical program.) 

STATE PLANS OUTLINED 


In Washington a retired man or woman 
who remains in the Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Program he was in when employed (as per- 
mitted in recent contracts) would pay about 
$16.50 a month for the “de luxe“ combina- 
tion of preferred basi¢ and major medical 
Plans that covers private rooms, expensive 
full-time nursing and nursing home medical 
expenses, but not room and board for himself 
and his wife. The widow of the contractor 
Can continue the basic plans but not the 
Major medical plan. 

A broad Kerr-Milis program is in effect 
in Maryland covering all general inpatient 
hospital services for up to 21 days with ex- 
tensions of this time if medically justified. 
It covers also some prescriptions and home 
or office visits by doctors. 

The individual may have a home but can- 
not qualify in Maryland for Kerr-Mills 
funds if his annual income exceeds $1,140, 
if single, or $1.560 for himself and his wife. 
He is disqualified also as long as his savings 
total $2,500, as in Mr. Kennedy's example. 
(In some Maryland counties income limits 
aré set at $1,080 for a single person, $1,500 
Tor a couple.) E 

The Kerr-Mills program of medical assist- 
ance for the aged passed by Congress in 1960 
is in effect in 24 States and three U.S. areas, 
not including the District. Virginia will join 
the program at the start of 1964. 

Each State, within limits, sets its own 
Tules. Maryland does not disqualify aged 
Persons who have relatives who can pay for 
their medical care. New York State’s very 
Wide assistance program does, however, have 
this relative responsibility test. 

KENTUCKY BENEFITS NOW 


At about the bottom of the scale, Ken- 
tucky's program provides up to 6 days of 
hospital care per admission plus two physi- 
elan's visits a month, drugs and dental care 
for Shr rs relief of pain or treatment of acute 

on. 
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The social security program would have 
some limits also, providing 90 days of hos- 
pitalization, 180 days of nursing home care 
and 240 home visits by nurses, therapists and 
similar personnel, not including physicians. 
The over-all limit would be 150 units with 
a unit equaling a day in a hospital or 2 
days in a nursing home. 

When the 150 units are used up, a new 
benefit period would not begin for 90 days. 
Patients would pay. also up to $90 for the first 
9 days of care. 

Working people would pay for King-An- 
derson only until they retire. whereas they 
continue to pay for nonprofit Blue Cross and 
other insurance plans after they retire. 
Some newer private insurance plans have 
now become available so that subscribers 
pay premiums in advance only until they 
reach age 65. 

THREE MEDICAL CARE PLANS’ MERITS ARE 

COMPARED 


The following table compares benefits 
under a combination of basic and major 
medical Blue Cross-Biue Shield plans; the 
King-Anderson social security plan. and the 
Kerr-Mills plan of medical assistance to the 
aged: 


l Com- | King- 


| 
| bined Ani Kerr- 
ine son | Mils 
| plans | 
i 
Seumiprivate hospital room...) Yes. Yes l Yes 
Hospital-supplicd drugs. Yes.. | Yor Ves. t 
oie bogs services billed by | Yes...) Yes Yes? 
the hospital, 
Surgeon’s fees. ..............| Yes...) Na Yos. t 
Physician’s visits. Ves. No. Nes. 1 
Drugs scribed outside | Yes No. Yes. t 
2 h a fN Y y 
N z home room an No. ies. vos. 4 
board. 
Nursing home medical caro | Yes Ves. Ven. . 
drugs. 


These Kerr-Mills benefite are uvuſtalle to qualified 
rsons in many of the Sintes participeiting in the 
FoderalState program. 


The AMA and Creeping Humanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Ger- 
mantown Courier, one of the leading 
newspapers which serves part of my dis- 
trict and part of the district in which 
my distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able James A. BYRNE is a candidate for 
reelection, published a very interesting 
lead editorial in its issue of May 30, 1962, 
on the subject of medical care for the 
aged under social security. 

Congressman Byrne and I are pleased 
that the Germantown Courier has 
spoken out in favor of programs which 
would “bring a little humanity and some 
real security into the cost of illness.” I 
have included the following copy of the 
editorial for the Members of Congress 
to read: 

Tue AMA AND CREEPING Humanisat 

The King-Anderson bill to provide medical 
care for the aged through social security is 
far iess socialistic than public schools and 
police departments. But the American 
Medical Association, which is wrongly, reck- 
lessly, and irresponsibly trying to label it 
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“socialistic,” has very good reason to fear 
and fight it. 

The King-Anderson bill and similar leg- 
islation (the Republicans have a similar bill 
in the hopper) reflects the growing exas- 
peration in this country with a reactionary 
private monopoly that dominates the eco- 
nomics of medicine, produces huge profits 
for its members (ever hear of a county poor 
farm for physicians?) and yet fights every 
proposal that would use public means to 
bring a little humanity and some real secu- 
rity Into the cost of illness. 

The old robber baron financiers and indus- 
trial monopolists of the 19th century would 
have drooled with envy at the iron-fisted 
control that the AMA exercises over the cost 
and distribution of the profits earned in 
medicine. And it is this self-serving con- 
trol over the economics of medicine that the 
AMA fights so ferociously to retain as it 
relentlessly opposes every effort to provide a 
modicum of security by public means 
against the staggering cost of medical care. 

What the AMA really fears is the “creep- 


‘Ing humanism” behind such measures as 


the King-Anderson bill. Behind such leg- 
islation is a growing public awareness that 
the medical profession, at least as it ex- 
presses its political philosophy through the 
AMA, lacks any impulse toward the kind 
of humanism that produced our civil rights 
legislation, the social security program, leg- 
islation to protect the individual worker, the 
Pure Food and Drug Act, and other great 
legislation that cut down the exploiters and 
placed human rights above property rights 
(including doctors’ fees). 

The AMA, which is adamantly reaction- 
ary in its general approach to social prob- 
lems, fears that the introduction of any 
humanistic principles Into the management 
of medical finances will weaken its iron grip 
on the profits reaped from medical practice. 
In this it may be right. At least we can 
hope it is right. Medicine, like law and 
education, is a public trust. Its economics 
should be controlled by the public—at least 
sufficiently to bring some order and equity 
into obtaining financial security for the 11. 


Address by the Honorable James E. 
Bromwell at the Annual Teachers’ Ap- 
preciation Dianer, Johnson School 
Parent-Teacher Association, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, May 14, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, my 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable James 
E. BROMWELL, of Iowa’s Second Congres- 
sional District, delivered an address on 
May 14 at the annual teachers’ apprecia- 
tion dinner, sponsored by the Johnson 
School Parent-Teacher Association, in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which sounds an 
alarm as important today as those 
sounded by Thomas Paine and Samuel 
Adams at the time of the American Rev- 
olution. At that time, the danger was 
from another system of government 
directed from outside our shores. The 
danger to which Congressman BROMWELL 
refers, “the deadly growth of power in 
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the executive arm of the Federal Gov- 

ernment,” is a threat within our own 

system, within our own shores, 

I commend this address to my col- 
leagues. I urge them to read it, to talk 
about it, and to circulate it among their 
constituents so that all of us can have 
their help in seeing that we do not pass 
the point of no return in this situation. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JAMES E. BROM- 
WELL, ANNUAL ‘TEACHERS’ APPRECIATION 
DINNER, JOHNSON SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION, CEDAR Rarms, May 14, 1962 
I must tell you at the outset that I in- 

tend to speak very seriously tonight, more 
seriously, maybe, than a gathering of neigh- 
bors might seem to require. We are here, 
however, because of a common interest in 
our children and when they are involved, 
middle ground fades from the range of sub- 
ject matter. We either visit in warm detail, 
or we talk very soberly indeed. Their future 
is so important, and so long, perhaps light- 
years long. 

I have been reading The Coming Fury,” 
the splendid first volume of the centennial 
history of the Civil War which Bruce Catton 
has written. It opens on the Democratic 
Convention of 1860 at Charleston—some 
days, weeks, or years too late. The most per- 
sistent impression one carries from the book 
is this: long before Sumter was fired upon 
events had passed beyond the control of the 
ablest persons then living. Chattel slavery, 
sometime before had ceased to be an issue 
between men, between North and South, be- 
tween owners and nonowners, and had be- 
come a matter between God and all the 
American people. Some would merely sur- 
vive it; some like Mr. Lincoln writing to 
Mrs. Bixby would see it clearly as a violent 
atonement for monstrous evil. None, not 
even Lincoln, could control it, and he tried. 

Some historian may some day name the 
month of the year in which things got out 
of hand; someone boider may do better and 
tell us the early symptoms of a breakdown 
in popular control of our national affairs. 
So far he or she has not been generally rec- 
ognized and proven sound and until these 
things happen we shall feed on fear. 

It has happened more than once since 
Sumter and it can happen again. A chain 
of events begins, effect follows cause with 
acceleration, the point of no return is 
passed, the tide becomes irreversible, then 
unchangeable and we come to a time of 
troubles in which even the best of us can 
only make the best of it. 

We shall feed on fears and we are feeding 
on them this May. The progressive develop- 
ment of weaponry and technology applied 
to outer space make them particularly acute 
in international relations. But the very 
acuteness of our fears, like pain in a tooth, 
is hopeful because it has demanded action. 
No matter how we despair at the headlines 
America is making its best effort in this 
area. Enormously over half the treasure 
spent on National Government goes into it. 
In our weapons we have raw force. In our 
system of foreign trade we have economic 
strength. In the principles of the Consti- 
tution we have moral force. In our programs 
of foreign ald we have a blend of the latter 
two with the added recommendation of al- 
truism. In the Disarmament Agency, the 
Peace Corps, the Alliance for Progress, we 
have new ideas. In space research we have 
a vigorous search for incredible new devel- 
opments which will certainly bear on future 
events. Most importantly, with its very soul, 
the American people has willed peace with 
Justice. Expression is lively. I for one am 
convinced that every action which would be 
supported by a consensus of reasonable 
Americans is being taken or formulated. 
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Criticize any portion of this effort as harshly 
as you wish (and I personally believe that 
such criticism is owing for the good of us 
all), America's presently asserted world 
leadership belies the real fear that the forces 
of international anarchy are beyond control. 

At least in tonight's frame of reference I 
am willing to set it aside because of another 
matter currently most serious in which in- 
struments of control are at hand. We have 
hurled our strength against the winds of 
chaos and war; in this other matter we have 
done nothing and said pitifully little. And 
herein, of course, lies the danger of losing 
control and being swept away by events. 

I am speaking of the deadly growth of 
power in the executive arm of the Federal 
Government and in particular of power in 
the Presidency. 

Note that I refer to the presidency, not the 
President, One is an office; the other is a 
man, This is of the absolute essence of 
what I have to say. The presidency is a 
center of power over us created by laws of 
our own making or acceptance, a complex 
ot constitutional and statutory functions; a 
President is a creature like you and me who 
is born, suffers, procreates and dies, and 
when he itches, scratches, The President 
here is to the presidency as the Queen in 
England is to the Crown. 

I am not of the President's party nor of 
the executive branch. I was of the party of 
the former President but not of the Govern- 
ment at all. This has precious little to do 
with anything of real importance because 
long after our generation, you and the 
President and I, are gone, and the children 
who have brought us here tonight are facing 
the problems of their times, the presidency 
and the Congress and the freedoms of all the 
people will remain if—and It is a poignant 
if—we have been good stewards now. 

No violence should be done to this distinc- 
tion between the President and the presi- 
dency and I believe that the failure to recog- 
nize the distinction has caused trouble 
lately, and the kind and amount of trouble 
raises anxiety and wonder about where we 
are, and where we have been, and where we 
are going, and whether we still have our 
control. 

Here is the trouble: beyond any doubt the 
most important domestic actions of the pres- 
ent President since he assumed the presi- 
dency were those he took with respect to the 
declared increase in steel prices. He acted 
swiftly and effectively. By some he was 
praised for the result with good reason; by 
others he was blamed, but here lies the fall- 
ure to make the distinction, the failure not 
yet generally recognized, our real weakness 
and real worry. Remove the personality of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy from these actions 
so that your attachment or antipathy to the 
man is idied, conceptually place a faceless 
anonymity in the office—in the presidency if 
you will—analyze the body of action down to 
the skeleton of power exercised and you will, 
I suggest, be properly disturbed. 

In the early morning hours of April 13 
in Philadelphia the rest of an American citl- 
zen was disturbed by a knock on the door. 
The knockers were Federal police, acting 
without the knowledge of their immediate 
superior, without writs or warrants, with 
no claim of wrongdoing against the citizen, 
investigators -with no questions to ask that 
could not have been as well or better asked 
in the morning and with no right, constitu- 
tional or otherwise. They had a personal 
mandate from the Nation’s highest enforce- 
ment officer, the Attorney General of the 
United States, a servant and not the master 
of the sleepy and perhaps frightened citizen, 
and one who took an oath to support not to 
violate the laws of the United States. In 
New York a similar event took place. 


In the following hours a grand jury was 
impaneled in New York to investigate the 
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possibility of criminal collusion in connec- 
tion with the increased price of steel. This 
was a second grand jury. Another had been 
busy for a year with the same prospective 
defendants. 

In the following hours, committees of the 
Congress undertook investigations, one of 
the stated ends being punishment. 

In the Department of Defense companies 
which had raised their prices were denied 
Government business regardless of price, re- 
gardless of the public interest otherwise 
considered. 

All this and much more. And why? Be- 
cause the President did not wish steel prices 
increased. And what has this to do with 
the President? Simply this: so great is the 
present power of the office that the question 
has been raised as to whether the written 
law, Congress, the courts and the American 
people will longer restrain it. We recall 
Andrew Jackson's crack about letting the 
Supreme Court enforce its own decision. 
This, I can assure you, is a vastly more ad- 
vanced case, 

“We haye,” a citizen wrote shortly ago, 
“lost our capacity for moral indignation." 
Iam not sure he is right. I do believe, how- 
ever, that in our swift drive toward desirable 
ends we are losing our respect for means. 
The genius of this Republic is still human 
liberty, the genius of liberty is law, and 
good law is a system of means by which all 
of us can freely and equally seek our in- 
dividual or our common ends. 

Press this steel situation a little further. 
What in fact did the companies do? They 
raised prices. In all freedom some of them 
raised their prices. I was personally aston- 
ished. I felt it to be unwise at that time. 
Yet it was, questions of collusion aside, a 
lawful act. There is no law, State or Fed- 
eral, against raising the price of steel or 
toothbrushes or grass seed. We have a free 
domestic market. Admit the possibility, 
which we must, that the action was taken 
in good faith. 

Now, if a citizen acting in good faith com- 
mits a lawful act and in return has applied 
to him unlawfully the utmost coercive 
power of the strongest government on earth, 
where are we? 

We are in a quandary, that’s where. We 
are in a quandary because we thought we 
were safer than we are. For over 300 years 
we understood that the range of lawful acts 
was infinite and that so long as we honored 
them we would not be hurt. We knew 
where the fences were, because we had 
knowingly built them. We were born with 
an intultive understanding of Lord Coke's 
cry to King James, “not under men but 
under God and law.“ We understand Mr. 
Justice Holmes when he said, in effect, “if 
a fellow wants to build a slaughterhouse 
and I look in the book and find nothing 
that says he can't let him build the slaugh- 
terhouse.” 

We are in a quandary. The price of secur- 
ities has fallen and fallen. Over $70 billion 
in value has been sacrificed. Organized la- 
bor is querulous or mute. The Congress is 
more closely than ever scrutinizing those 
bills which would increase the Executive 
power and a number have been quitely 
shelved. And all this is disquieting because 
as a nation we are feeding on fears we 
haven't had since our founding. In a quan- 
dary we wonder whether we are indeed re- 
lying on the certainty of laws or the uncer- 
tainty of men. 

Where have we been? Over a long road 
this President did not take us. In this I 
defend him. The President Is presently be- 
ing criticized, seemingly for his acts when 
fairly we should bear the criticism for what 
we have permitted to be done to the Presi- 
dency over the years. We have asked the 
Presidency to do many things we should 
have done for ourselves. We have not kept 
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the available instruments of civic achleve- 
ment, municipal government, State govern- 
ment, congressional responsibility sharp and 
clean and bright. We have tolerated the 
multiplication of laws, by loose construction 
of our Constitution we did not understand 
or inquire into, by regulations we never 
knew of and still do not, by liberal grants of 
general powers, by acquiescence in the ex- 
ercise of implied powers, by forgetting that 
Power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely, by forgetting that a system of 
checks and balances means internal checks 
upon and balances between the three great 
branches of Government, and between the 
Federal Government and the States, by for- 
getting that unchecked and unbalanced 
Power directed against our enemies today 
May be directed against us tomorrow. 

Where are we going? The answer lies in 
the future and is speculative. As your Con- 
gressman I shall give you my opinion. Un- 
less citizens act by public opinion and the 
franchise we shall continue to surrender 
rights to the Government, uncheck and un- 
balance its powers, and grant power to the 
Presidency until we shall have reverted to 
despotism. Mr. Lincoln's word is good 
enough for me. The tyrant will not come to 
America from across the seas. If he comes 
he will ride down Pennsylvania Avenue from 
his inauguration and take his residence in 
the White House. We have, in the last 15 
months in the Congress, inadvertently and 
carelessly we must assume, moved at a 
hellish rate to establish preconditons of dic- 
tatorship. There will be no coup d' etat. 
Rather, at the worst, there will be an exten- 
sion and vigorous exercise of the powers we 
have granted. 

Is the matter beyond control? I do not 
know and you're not sure, In all sadness I 
Say I do not know. The ancients tell us 
that democracy degenerates into tyranny- 
We are the longest-lived experiment in free- 
dom and its ultimate success is not - 
teed. In my heart—with my faith—I do not 
believe we have the point of no re- 
turn. I know that I would not have traveled 
a 1,000 miles to say these things if I thought 
it were. But I know it could happen here 
and I am dedicated to seeing it does not. 


Jackson's Birth Certificate Ends Old 
Border Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, for 
Many years now North Carolina has 
tried to claim that Andrew Jackson, the 
great Democratic President of the United 
States, was born in North Carolina, The 
historians know, and we in South Caro- 
lina, know, and I think the North Caro- 
linians know, too, that Andrew Jackson 
was born in South Carolina, and so stated 
himself. 

Recently, in order to confirm that fact 
and give absolute legality to the claim, 
the able and efficient clerk of court for 
Lancaster County, S.C., the Honorable 
Lee O. Montgomery, issued a certificate 
of birth to Andrew Jackson, his first and 
only birth certificate. The significance 
is not only legal, but historical, and I 
am pleased to include here the story of 
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that event taken from the Lancaster 
News of Monday, May 28, 1962. 

I salute Mr. Montgomery and the 
Lancaster County Historical Association 
for this action. Ihave always been hap- 
py to claim Andrew Jackson as a South 
Carolinian, particularly as he was a real 
Democrat and a man who loved his 


people. 

The article is as follows: 

JACKSON'S BIRTH CERTIFICATE Enps OLD 
BorDER CONTROVERSY—LEGAL DOCUMENT 
Issvep Here Bars NORTH CAROLINA CLAIMS 
The 100-year-old controversy between 

North and South Carolina over the birth- 

place of Andrew Jackson ended in complete 

victory for South Carolina last Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Shortly before noon on that day—May 23— 
Lee O. Montgomery, clerk of the Court of 
Common Pleas and General Sessions for 
Lancaster County, S.C., issued, signed, and 
sealed a certificate of birth for an infant 
named Andrew Jackson, who was born in 
Lancaster County, March 15, 1767. 

The certificate was issued on the applica- 
tion of E. Don Herd, Jr., president of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society, after 
he had furnished Clerk Montgomery proof 
of birth as required by section 32-1122 
through 32-1146 of the Code of Laws of 
South Carolina for 1952. 

That proof consisted of the various un- 
contested letters and statements of Andrew 
Jackson attesting his birth in Lancaster 
County, and public documents, speeches, and 
biographical references to support these 
statements. 

BIRTH RECORDED 

In all, the proof offered by Mr. Herd ran 
to 30 typewritten pages and photostatic rec- 
ords. After reading these over carefully 
Clerk Montgomery held that the proof met 
the requirements of South Carolina law for 
certification of births prior to 1915. 

He then recorded the birth of Andrew 
Jackson, son of Andrew and Elizabeth 
Hutchinson Jackson, in Lancaster County 
on March 15, 1767, in volume 65-D. page 
110, of the record of births for the county and 
issued the official certificate. ° 

This simple, legal, maneuver last Wednes- 
day afternoon closed the gates on any fur- 
ther claims by North Carolina that Andrew 
Jackson was born in the Tarheel State. The 
entry and certificate are legal records of the 
State of South Carolina and binding on 
North Carolina. Article IV, section 1, of the 
Constitution of the United States reads: 

“Full faith and credit shall be given in 
each State to the public acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of every other State.” 

Mr. Herd, who is resident director of the 
Lancaster branch of the University of South 
Carolina and a historian, does not claim that 
any legal process can change the facts of his- 
tory. He says, merely, that known facts 
should decide the issue and, in assembling 
them for legal determination, he has faced 
North Carolina with the choice of accepting 
them or bringing suit in South Carolina to 
invalidate Andrew Jackson's birth certificate. 

“NORTH CAROLINA CLAIMS 


This would be a difficult legal undertaking. 
North Carolina's claims rest primarily on a 
series of affidavits collected by Samuel Walk- 
up, a Union County, N.C. lawyer, in the 
1850's. All of them are hearsay evidence of 
what the makers remembered being told 
by third parties who were dead at the time 
the affidavits were made. None would be 
acceptable in a court of law, 

In the brief supporting his application, 
Mr. Herd drew on the actual statements of 
Jackson, himself, in letters and public docu- 
ments with corroboration from published 
records. Briefly summarized, they include: 
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A letter from General Andrew Jackson to 
James H. Witherspoon, August 11, 1824, and 
now on file in the Library of Congress: “I 
was born in South Carolina * * * at the 
plantation whereon James Crawford lived 
about one mile from the Carolina road 
(crossing) of the Waxhaw Creek * on 
the 15th of March in the year 1767 * * è» 

A map from Mills Atlas (1825) of Lancas- 
ter District, surveyed in 1820 by J. Boykin, 
3 the birthplace of Jackson with a 
8 8 

Jackson's letter to Robert Mills, July 8, 
any ot “tue AUG OF Lae ree 

of “the ct 
which I was born.” Si bay 

Two other letters to James H. Wither- 
spoon, June 2, 1828, and May 25, 1829, re- 
ferring to Lancaster and “Old Waxhaw” as 
the place of his birth. 

JACKSON'S WILL 

Jackson's last will and testament, June 7 
1843, in which he bequeathed “the large sil 
ver vase presented to me by the ladies of 
Charleston, 8.0., my native State,“ to his 
son. 

Excerpts from George Bancroft, N 
first great historian, in a 8 
made June 27, 1845: South Carolina gave a 
9 w Andrew Jackson.” 

He notes that Bancroft 
South Carolina in the 1840's and 3 pra 
Lancaster District in company with William 
Gilmore Simms, famous South Carolina au- 
thor, when he was coll 


haw settlement in South 
Similar statements are included from 

1961 edition of The Encyclopedia bag 
the 1959 edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, and the current edition of the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, 
8 This proof was submitted, said Mr. Herd, 

as prima facie evidence of the South Caro- 
lina birth of Andrew Jackson, seventh Presi. 
dent of the United States.” 3 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 
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The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
gens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the Rxconn: 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We have the honor of sending 
you copies of two resolutions adopted at a 
mass rally, held in Passaic, N.J., on April 15, 
1962. The one resolution reveals the heinous 
methods of the Soviet Russian secret police 
in assassinating Ukrainian anti-Communist 
leaders. 

We urge you, sir, to bring this story to 
wider public attention. 

The second resolution is a response to an 
unpleasant incident, whereby the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dean Rusk, revealed a tragic 
lack of proper information about Ukraine. 
It shows interalia a usefulness and necessity 
for the existence of a House Committee on 
Captive Nations which would fill out the 
gap in information on nations subjugated by 
Soviet Russian colonialists. Such a com- 
mittee is planned in the proposed House 
Resolution 211. 

Very truly yours, 
Marta STEFANIW, 
Chairman oj Rally and President of 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Branch of Passaio, NJ. 
TEODOR 


OLESCHUK, 
Secretary of Rally. 


We, the citizens of the cities of Passaic, 
Clifton, Garfield, and Paterson, N.J., present 
at the rally, sponsored by the local branch of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, held at the Ukrainian Center, 240 Hope 
Avenue in Passaic, on April 15, 1962, after 
hearing a detailed report about the confes- 
sion of the murderer of Stepan Bandera, 
the prominent anti-Communist leader and 
head of the Organization of Ukrainian Na- 
tionalists (OUN), resolved— 

It has been found officially and without 
any doubt that the assassination of Stepan 
Bandera, and another known Ukrainian anti- 
Communist, Lev Rebet, was planned and ex- 
ecuted by the present Communist rulers of 
the Soviet Union. 

The assassin was Bogdan N. Stashynski, 
agent of the Soviet secret police (KGB) 
who confessed to the authorities of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, by whom he 
was arrested, that he killed Stepan Bandera 
on October 15, 1959, and Dr. Lev Rebet on 
October 12, 1957, both in Munich, Germany. 

Those two murders are the continuation of 
a series of political assassinations not only 
of prominent Ukrainians, fighters for free- 
dom, but of many political leaders of other 
subjugated nations as well. 

They prove that the ideas of liberation of 
Ukraine and of other subjugated countries 
from Russian colonial rule are so powerful 
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and menacing Moscow’s position as requir- 
ing the application of most brutal and in- 
human methods In order to liquidate promi- 
nent fighters for freedom. 

Those assassinations should show to the 
free world that communism under 
Khrushchev's leadership did not change es- 
sentially from Stalinist methods and that 
Moscow continues to press for the conquest 
of the whole world. 

On the basis of the aforesaid, we— 

Accuse the Government of the Soviet 
Union for the crimes perpetrated in Ukraine 
and abroad, especially for the innumerable 
murders of prominent anti-Communist 
Ukrainians; 

Approve with great satisfaction the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to outlaw the American Communist 
Party with all its subsidiary groups, because 
they perform instructions of Moscow di- 
rected toward the subversion of constitu- 
tional government; 

Appeal to the Government of the United 
States to express to the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany its abhorrence 
of the heinous crimes perpetrated on Ger- 
man territory by Bogdan Stashynski, agent 
of Moscow, upon Ukrainian anti-Communist 
exile leaders and to suggest the most severe 
sentence upon the planners and execution- 
ers of these assassinations; 

Appeal to all free nations to become more 
interested in the life of the enslaved Ukrain- 
ian nation and to give-appropriate help to 
its liberation. 

For the committee: Maria Stefaniw, chair- 
man, of rally, president of Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee, Branch of Passaic, N. J.: 
Teodor Oleschuk, secretary of rally, 48 Lin- 
coln Street, Passaic, N.J.; Y. Petesh, presi- 
dent of Organization for the Defense of Four 
Freedoms for Ukraine, Branch of Passaic, 
N.J.; Prof. J. Kipel, president of Byelorussian 
Congress Committee in United States; O. 
Klysiak, delegate of “Selfreliance” Associa- 
tion of American Ukrainians, Branch of Pas- 
saic, N.J.; M. Yaremko, president of Ukrain- 
lan-American Youth Association, Branch of 
Passaic, N.J.; M. Brezden, president of 
Ukrainian National Home, Passaic, N. J.; I. 
Chomko, president of Ukrainian Center, Inc., 
Passaic, N.J.; I. Jurkiw, delegate of Ukrain- 
ian National Counsel, Branch of Passaic, N..; 
W. Nowackyj, president of Ukrainian Na- 
tional Association, Branch 42 of Passaic, 
N.J.; Ing. T. Rudnyckyj, president of Provi- 
dence Association, Branch of Passaic, N. J.; 
W. Rudakewycz, delegate of Ukrainian 
Chorus “Boyan,” Passaic, N.J.; M. Hlynskyj, 
delegate of Ukrainian Chorus “Dnipro,” Pas- 
saic, N.J; W. Maruszczak, delegate of “Plast 
Pryjat” of Ukrainian Youth Association, Pas- 
saic, NJ. 


We, the citizens of the city of Passaic, 
Clifton, Garfield, and Paterson, N.J., present 
at the rally sponsored by the Branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
held at the Ukrainian Center, Hope Avenue, 
on April 15, 1962, heard a detailed report 
and discussion about the negative attitude 
of Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Rusk, toward 
the H.R. 211, by which a House Committee 
on Captive Nations would be established and 
toward the recognition of full independent 
rights for the enslaved Ukrainian nation as 
well as for Byelorussia, Georgia, Turkestan, 
Armenia, and other captive nations. There- 
upon it has been resolved— 

To express our disapproval of the state- 
ment that Ukraine is a “traditional part of 
the Soviet Union,” because she was sub- 
jugated by a force of arms in result of a 
foreign invasion from the Russian SFSR, 
being previously an independent sovereign 
state of which the absolute majority of in- 
habitants avowedly wished to live in a na- 
tional independent Ukrainian state; 

To express our conviction that a hand- 
off policy by the United States Government 
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on the question of recognizing the present 
colonial domination over Ukraine by Soviet 
Russia and the traditional desire of the 
Ukrainian people to constitute an inde- 
pendent sovereign state is harmful to the 
interests of the United States and to its 
moral standing im the world as champion 
of the idea of freedom, uncompromising 
opponent of colonialism, and supporter of 
freedom movements of the nations sub- 
jugated by Soviet-Russian colonialism; 

To appeal to Mr, Dean Rusk to accept the 
principle of independence and self-determi- 
mation for Ukraine as well as to favor the 
adoption by the House of Representatives 
of House Resolution 211; 

To appeal to the Department of State to 
correct the deficiencies in the sufficient true 
knowledge of facts about Ukraine and other 
captive nations by its personnel and to 
change its current negative attitude toward 
the endeavor by the Ukrainian people to 
shake off the colonial yoke and rule of des- 
potism by gaining freedom and independence. 

For the committee: Maria Stefaniw, 
chairman of rally, president of UCCA, 
branch of Passaic, N.J.; Teodor Oleshchuk, 
secretary, 48 Lincoln Street, Passaic, N.J.; Y. 
Petesh, president of ODFFU, branch of Pas- 
saic, N.J.; Professor Kipel, president of Con- 
gress of Byelorussian Congress Committee, 
U.S. A.; O. Elysiak, delegate of Association of 
American Ukrainians, branch of Passaic, 
saic, N.J.; M. Bresden, president of Ukrainian 
American Youth Association, branch of Pas- 
saic, N.J.; M. Bresden, president of Ukranian 
National Home, Passaic, N.J; I. Chomko, 
president of Ukrainian Center, Inc., Passaic, 
N.J.; I. Yurkiw, delegate of Ukrainian Na- 
tional Council, branch of Passaic, N.J.; W. 
Nowickyj, president of Ukrainian National 
Association, branch 42 of Passaic, N.J.; T. 
Rudnyckyj, president of Providence Associa- 
tion, branch of Passaic, N.J.; W. Rudakewycz, 
delegate of Ukrainian Chorus “Boyan,” Pas- 
saic, N.J.; M. Hiynskyj, delegate of Ukrainian 
Chorus “Dnipro,” Passaic, N.J.; W. Marusz- 
czak, delegate of Plast-Pryjat“ of Ukrainian 
Youth Association, Passaic, N.J. 

New York, N.Y., 
May 1, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I am enclosing herewith for 
your Information a copy of the letter which 
I have sent to Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
asking a favorable and early consideration 
of House Resolution 211 introduced by you. 

I wish to convey to you my best wishes 
for a successful passage of House Resolution 
211 and to assure you and your distin- 
guished colleagues of continued support in 
this You are to be commended for 
the foresight of the need of a Captive Na- 
tions Committee and of the benefits of 
work of such committee for the cause of 
freedom everywhere. 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN CHEMYTSCH, 
Lecturer, Department oj Slavic Lan- 
Guages, Columbia University. 
New Tonk. N.Y., 
April 27, 1962. 
Re House Resolution 211. 
Hon, Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As an American citizen and in- 
formed observer of Soviet affairs I strongly 
urge an early establishment of the House 
Captive Nations Committee which would 
serve as a constant reminder to all con- 
cerned that the world is still half free and 
half slave. Its need as a factfinding body is 
even more important and has been demon- 
strated by a serious lack of knowledge of in- 
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tricate historical facts and conditions in the 

USSR. on the part of some of our State De- 

partment officials concerned with that area as 

shown in the letter sent to you by the Sec- 

ania of State Dean Rusk on August 22, 
1. 

It has been stated in this letter that U.S. 
Government's position is weakened by any 
action which confuses the rights of formerly 
independent nations with the status of 
"areas," such as Ukraine, Armenia, or Geor- 
gia. It should be noted, for example, that 
the Ukrainian National Republic proclaimed 
her independence which was recognized by 
Soviet Russia. Similar action was taken by 
Georgia, Armenia, Poland, and other nations, 
now victims of Soviet Russian aggression. 
Hence, any arbitrary attempt to classify these 
Nations as “areas” or to deprive them of our 
moral support is not only contrary to his- 
torical facts but is damaging this country’s 
Prestige among the non-Russian peopies 
Within the US. S. R. and satellite countries 
who outnumber the Russians 2 to 1. 

The very strength of the aspirations for 
independence among the non-Russian na- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. forced the Russian 
Communists to set up national republics in 
opposition to a centralized system of gov- 
ernment favored by the Russians. Even to- 
day Mr. Khrushchey maintains that each 
constituent republic of the U.S.S.R. is sov- 

and independent.” He points to 
Ukraine’s membership in the United Nations, 
where only nations are admitted as mem- 
bers, as proof of her independence. In the 
light of these circumstances there is a strong 
presumption against Mr. Rusk's contention 
that a mere reference to Ukraine as a captive 
nation would place the United States in 
the undesirable position of seeming to ad- 
vocate the dismemberment of an historical 
state even more so because the latter's con- 
stitution of 1936 legalizes such dismember- 
ment through secession in article 17. Since 
freedom is indivisible, the free world can- 
not afford to ignore the rights of those na- 
tions who lost their independence before 
1939 while it supports similar rights of oth- 
ers. Past experience shows that such solu- 
tion creates more problems than it solves. 
Looking at captive Ukraine and Hungary of 
today one sees very little difference; indeed, 
their voting record in the U.N. is almost 
identical; their constitutional rights exist 
only on paper. Both are bossed by Soviet 
Russians. Let us use every opportunity to 
expose these fictions. 

Respectfully yours, 
STEPHEN CHEMYTSCH, 
Lecturer, Columbia University, 


A Big Injection of Politics Won't Cure 
Ills of Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
impressed and intrigued by a recent ex- 
Cellent editorial, in the Miami Herald, 
written by John S. Knight, the president 
and publisher of that Florida newspaper. 
The editorial clarifies most effectively 
the issue of medical care for the aged. 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
to the references in the editorial to our 
esteemed and tireless colleague, BILL 
Ayres of Ohio. Is it not interesting that 
Congressman Ayers’ Democratic oppo- 
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nent in the coming election found it 
necessary to have a professional pollster 
come to Akron and plan for him a specif- 
ic political attack on this outstanding 
public official. It is especially interest- 
ing that Mr. Knight’s editorial on distor- 
tion of the medical care issue should 
choose Akron, Ohio, as its prime exam- 
ple. Ohio is one of the few States in the 
country that has failed completely to 
pass any State legislation to implement 
the Federal Kerr-Mills law. Governor 
Di Salle and his Democratic State lead- 
ers might find it just a little awkward 
to have medical care for the aged be- 
come a central issue in Akron where BILL 
Ayers has long demonstrated his deep 
concern for our older citizens. BILL 
Ayers has supported specific legislation 
in this field and today is a leader in seek- 
ing proper ways of expanding’ help for 
our needy aged citizens. I compliment 
Mr, Knight on choosing such an excel- 
lent example of callous Democratic polit- 
ical maneuvering as the apparent 
planned attempt to distort the medical 
care issue against Congressman BILL 
Ayres. The full editorial follows: 

A Bic Insvectron or Pourrics Won’r CURE 

ILLS OF ELDERLY 
(By John S. Knight) 

The battle over medical care for the elderly 
is providing the hottest national controversy 
since President Kennedy spanked the steel 
companies. 

On one side are ranged the President, 
Health Secretary Ribicoff, and other lead- 
ing administration figures, most of the 
Democratic Party and a huge, if undeter- 
mined, number of Americans over 65. 

Facing this formidable array is the power- 
ful American Medical Association, Repub- 
lican congressional leaders and a large body 
of public opinion—also including many 
people over 65—which is convinced that 
medical aid under social security is but the 
first step toward socialized medicine. 

The only question which is not being de- 
bated is the need. 

On this, both sides agree. 

So the argument is not over whether to 
help our elderly people who become sick, 
but over how to help them. 

It is important to remember this when 
you hear the President speak on medical 
care and observe the almost indecent haste 
with which the Democratic Party rushes 
out to capitalize on the health question in 
this year’s elections. 

But more on this point later. 

A BILL FOR SOME 


I have an idea that many of the scream- 
ing oldstere who attended last Sunday’s 
rallies of “senior citizens” may not even be 
aware that a medical care bill was passed 
during the Eisenhower administration. 

This legislation, known as the Kerr-Mills 
Act, enables the States to determine indl- 
yidually the basis upon which medical as- 
sistance 1g to be giyen. The Federal Gov- 
ernment then contributes from 50 to 80 
percent of the financing. In Michigan, for 
instance, the Federal Government pays 50 
percent of the cost, the State 40 percent 
and the county 10. 

Michigan's program started in October 
1960, and some 12,000 persons received $12 
million in benefits in the first 12 months. 
State officials. estimate that the cost for the 
second year will approximate $15 million. 

Governor Swainson, of Michigan, finds the 
Kerr-Mills program woefully inadequate. 
Members of the medical profession think it is 
working well and should be given a chance. 

But an elderly person who became ill in 
Ohio would know nothing of the Kerr-Mills 
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Act because it has never been lem 

in the Buckeye State. A —— remy 

fone and an uninterested Governor saw to 
AUNT MINNIE’S OUT 

It is this comparison between Michigan 
and Ohio which makes the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram open to attack. Medical care for the 
elderly is simply not administered evenly 
throughout the country. 

Spokesmen for the American Medical As- 
sociation report that Kerr-Mills has been 
implemented in 38 States. But each State 
has a different set of standards to determine 
shes is eligible and what benefits are to be 
paid. 

Thus, the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department points out that nearly 90 per- 
cent of the recipients live in six States: New 
York, Massachusetts, West Virginia, Call- 
fornia, Maryland, and Michigan. 

So if your aged Aunt Minnie lives in 
Marietta, Ohio, Just across the river from 
West Virginia, she is out of luck so far as 
Kerr-Mills benefits are concerned when ill- 
ness strikes. 

UNITED STATES WILL PAY—LAST 


A number of objections have been raised to 
Kerr-Milis because it provides for “a means 
test.” For example: A married couple can 
qualify for aid if they are over 65, have an 
income of not more than $2,500 a year and 
have not more than $2,000 in liquid assets 
excluding their home and car. In the case 
of a single person, the limitations are $1,500. 

Under Kerr-Mills, benefits are also with- 
held if the elderly, sick person has a relative 
who could contribute to the payment of 
medical bills. 

The American Medical Association defends 
these provisions on the philosophical ground 
that health care of an individual should be, 
first, his own responsibility; but if he can- 
not meet his needs, assistance should come, 
in this order, from members of his family, 
his friends, his community, his State and 
finally from the Federal Government. 

Dr. Edward Annis of the AMA contends 
that Kerr-Mills works “wherever responsible 
public leaders want it to work." Administra- 
tion officials claim that the act is a legis- 
lative monstrosity” which forces senior citi- 
zens to pocket their pride and undergo a test 
to prove their need for assistance, 

It should be noted, however, that Kerr- 
Mills may include a wide variety of medical 
services not included in the administration's 
plan, known as the King-Anderson bill. 
Under Kerr-Milis, the scope of permissive 
services varies from State to State. 

WHAT KENNEDY WANTS 


The President favors raising social security 
taxes to provide hospital and nursing home 
care for those who are 65 years of age and 
others under the King-Anderson bill. Some 
14 million citizens now eligible for social 
security or railroad retirement pensions 
would receive these benefits: 

1. Up to 90 days of hospitalization for any 
iliness, with the patient paying the first ¢90. 

2. Up to 180 days of nursing home care, 
upon immediate departure from the hospital, 

3. Charges in excess of $20 for diagnostic 
services by outpatient clinics. 

4, Up to 240 calis by visiting nurses in 
lieu of nursing home care. 

The King-Anderson legislation does not 
cover payment of physician or surgeon fees 
nor drugs purchased outside the hospital or 
nursing home. 

THE AMA’'S VIEW 

This approach to the problem of helping 
our elderly people who are sick is assailed by 
the AMA on these grounds: 

1. It would wastefully cover millions who 
do not need it. | 

2. It would “heartlessly ignore“ millions 
who need coverage. 
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3. It would not be true Insurance as spon- 
sors claim. 

4. It would create an enormous and unpre- 
dictable burden on every working taxpayer, 

5. It would “undercut and destroy“ pri- 
vate, voluntary health insurance, such as 
Blue Cross, etc. 

6. It would lower the quality and avail- 
ability of hospital services and “intervene” 
between the doctor and his patient. 

7. The bill would serve as a forerunner of 
socialized medicine such as the scheme now 
being used in Englad. 

A spokesman for the AMA also says blunt- 
ly: “If the Government wants welfare state 
medicine, let it say so honestly and not 
sneak it up on the backs of the old people.” 

For his part, President Kennedy denies 
that socialized medicine is on the way and 
Says much of the opposition to the King- 
Anderson bill was created by “misinforma- 
tion.” 

And so the endless arguments run on and 
on. 

BEHIND THE FIGHT 

The political peril: 

With most of our citizens in agreement 
that medical care for the aged is a pressing 
need, why must such an important question 
be debated with all of the sound and fury 
of a political convention? 

The President's Madison Square Garden 
speech was not a temperate and well rea- 
soned approach. As Arthur Krock has said: 
“The President contributed to the misinfor- 
mation he was attacking” 

If we concede that Kerr-Mills has its 
weaknesses, it must likewise be said that the 
King-Anderson bill has many shortcomings. 

Nevertheless, every constructive suggestion 
offered for the improvement of the social 
security approach has been brushed aside. 

Why this is so can easily be explained. 
The answer is politics, and in this case, 
Democratic politics. 

President Kennedy knows he has a popu- 
lar issue in the forthcoming congressional 
elections. Medicare, as proposed by the ad- 
ministration, is so delightfully uncompli- 
cated and easy to understand that few stop 
to inquire what it doesn’t do. 

The political strategy is to brand all Re- 
publican candidates who don't agree with 
the President as being opposed to ald for 
the elderly. 

It’s just that simple. The fact that the 
opponent might have a better plan never 
gets considered. 

ONE THING COUNTS 


Here's how the Democrats plan to defeat 
Representative WILLIAM H. Ayres, able and 
personable six-term Republican Congress- 
man from the Akron district which normally 
casts a majority of yotes for the Democratic 
ticket. 

Ayres’ opponent this year is State Senator 
Oliver Ocasek, a Governor DiSalle-type lib- 
eral who will be 100 percent for everything 
Kennedy wants, including medicare. 

A political survey—professionally done— 
indicates that Ocasek's only chance of beat- 
ing Ayres is to attack him constantly on the 
medicare issue. 

Now Representative Ayres is not against 
medical aid to the elderly. But the strategy 
indicated by the survey is to fuzz up the 
issue and make it appear that he is opposed 
to such assistance. I cite this example only 
to show that the Democrats know they have 
a good thing going for them in the King- 
Anderson bill. 

The fact that legislation of lasting im- 
portance to the country needs time, study, 
and compromise to make it sound and work- 
able is being ignored. 

This year, nothing counts but politics. 

Not even the old people. 
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An Address by the Honorable William 
Sylvester White, Director, Department 
of Education and Registration, State 
of Illinois, at the Diplomatic Lunch- 
eon, Sponsored by the Emancipation 
Centennial Authority, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, May 24, I had the distinct 
privilege of participating in the diplo- 
matic luncheon sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Negro Emancipation Centennial Au- 
thority at the Shoreham Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Their Excellencies Dr. 
Mostafa Kamel, Ambassador of the 
United Arab Republic, and the Honor- 
able Julius Momo Udochi, Ambassador of 
Nigeria, were honored guests. All of us 
were treated to an impressive and worth- 
while program. 

The principal address was delivered 
by the Honorable William Sylvester 
White, director, Department of Educa- 
tion and Registration for the State of 
Illinois. Mr. White appeared as a rep- 
resentative of the Honorable Otto Kern- 
er, Governor of Illinois. 

He delivered an inspiring and thought- 
ful address which compels me to bring it 
to the attention of my colleagues through 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert Mr. White's address at the 
luncheon and the program for that event 
at this point: 

ADDRESS BY HON, WILLIAM SYLVESTER WHITE 

Excellencies, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
a great delight to be among you today, and 
particularly to offer remarks attendant upon 
the centennial observation of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. I must confess, as a per- 
son from the hinterlands, I have not yet 
learned to visit my country's Capital without 
a surge of excitement, and I must still ad- 
mit to a boyish enthusiasm for its buildings, 
its monuments and its statues. Indeed, I 
am so much the lad from the hinterlands 
that a measure of this same feeling comes 
upon me each time I return to my own office 
in the State capitol building of my Illinois. 

Perhaps it’s more than patriotism that 
stirs these emotions, Perhaps it is the ex- 
citement of being at a focal point of culture 
and human endeavor where great ideas and 
great events exert the forces that lift our 
race—the human race toward a perfect clar- 
ity of mind and a final sanity of purpose. 

Certainly as a boy, such exotic places as 
Accra and Legos, and Cairo, for me held their 
own special magic. Without effort at the 
mention of either I would conjure bright 

of sun and gleaming water, vener- 
able walls and minarets, ancient majesty 
and abiding wisdom. And today, that intui- 
tive affinity seems not so naive, as the world 
tilts on new axes and the sun smiles south- 
ward. 

There is much that draws us of dark skin 
in America toward you of Africa, though 
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most of us here have lost the old names, and 
mislaid the common words and folk ways. 
But from the littoral to the rain forests, from 
the eastern highlands where Zinjanthropus 
ranged sire to us all, from the equatorial 
bulge to the cape, you fire us with your slo- 
gans, and our hearts catch and race at your 
triumphs. This spiritual bond with 
mother Africa is felt in the inspired words 
a schoolmate of mine wrote many years ago. 

“Africa and the night were lovers. I am 
their son, like them, yet like neither. I 
hold his stars in my eyes, her voices in my 
throat. In my veins, her rivers surge, and 
his calm flows there, too, The grace of the 
deer is in my body, and the power, and 
majesty of lions. I am the Negro, sired by 
the night out of Africa, black, beautiful, and 
strong.” 

Perhaps this briefly stated sentiment is 
all the reason there need be for amity, no, 
for fellowship, between us. We have gloried 
in your triumphs. Even T’Chaka’s excesses 
have been excused by his victories, and our 
spirits ride like Valkyries, on and on to 
Aduwa and Menelik. 

We have desparately needed your pyramids 
and your smelting and carving, and learning, 
as handholds for the spirit as we climbed 
from the ignominy of military disaster and 
the degration of chattel slavery toward the 
freedom which this centennial will highlight. 

Our black forbears were brought to Amer- 
ican shores, quiescent and in chains and they 
achieved the remarkable. They did not die. 
Instead their resiliency and their magnifi- 
cent endurance enabled them to learn the 
language, master the skills and adopt the 
best of the religion of their captors. Indeed, 
they brought this religion back to their 
keepers, my ancestors did, and stirred a 
massive conflict over their freedom. 

I must confess with some chagrin for many 
of my countrymen, that they do not know 
some of the crucial facts about the African 
in our history. The war between the States, 
some say, was fought over the lofty abstrac- 
tion of States rights. Winston Churchill, 
perceiving the conflict between slave aris- 
tocracy and industrial democracy, has called 
it the most unavoidable of all wars. 

Within a few months after the cannon 
first grew hot with firing, impatient field 
commanders here and there liberated bonds- 
men on captured farms and plantations. 
The ingenious Gen. Joseph Butler evolved 
the theory that slaves were contraband of 
war, and dismissed protesting owners in 
summary fashion when they entered his 
camps to petition for the return of their 
property. 

Our martyred President Lincoln saw and 
recognized the sweep of history. Though 
his own Cabinet disagreed, he faced them 
with iron resolve on a summer night in 
1862, disarming them first with a wry pas- 
sage from the humorist Artemus Ward. He 
said since I know how you feel, there shall 
be no discussion of this, and began reading 
the historic document, the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

When he had concluded, one Secretary 
duly observed that the President could not 
be shaken from his purpose so he was asked 
to postpone the public announcement until 
there might be a significant Union victory. 
This came in the cornfield of Antietam, 
Md., on September 17, 1862. The victory 
secured Maryland to the Union, it forestalled 
Tecognition of the seceded States by the 
powers of Europe, and it strengthened the 
hand of the President, who 1 day later, 
made public the proclamation freeing the 
bondsmen in all States that should remain 
in rebellion on the Ist day of January 1863. 
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“Military necessity” has been the dispar- 
Sging description by the many of this act. 
And yet it was invoked against an armed 
and vigorous enemy, against the will of his 
counselors. 

"Lincoln said he would accept slavery if 
it would preserve the Union,” others have 
said, Yet Lincoln proposed both before and 
after his drastic proclamation, to purchase 
the freedom of all the enslaved blacks, and 
he summed up his appraisal of the ebbing 
civil conflict upon his second inaugural as 
& bloody propitiation for 200 years of slave- 
holding. He felt the sweep of history. 

In those trying years, the United States 
chose the right future. She has been com- 
ing to philosophical and political maturity 
ever since. And now as then, the American 
Negro, this Anglo-African, Franco-African, 
Spanish-African who is more African than 
any of these save American, is yet the 
measure of democracy in my country. 

If you will know America’s shame and 
her absolution look to the Negro. If you 
Will knew her most corrosive weakness and 
her greatest strength look to the state of 
the Negro. 

If you will see the beginning of man's 
final victory over the predatory evil pro- 
Pensities that have desecrated and debased 
him look to America and there to the Negro 
Who gives us so much to ponder at the 
dawn of his second century of freedom. 

Before entering into the second century 
it is fitting and proper that we pause, and 
objectively examine the accomplishments of 
Our first century of freedom. This the 
American Negro centennial authority pro- 
poses to do. 

In that mission may we all wish you God 
Speed. 


DIPLOMATIC LUNCHEON PROGRAM 


Master of ceremonies: Mr, W, Louis Davis, 
membor, board of trustees, Emancipation 
Centennial Authority. 

Entree of honored guests: 

The national anthem: Howard University 
Concert soloist. 

Chorale from “Song of Democracy”: by 
Howard Hanson; directed by Dean Warner 
Lawson, College of Fine Arts, Howard Uni- 
versity. 

Invocation: Rey. Harold A, Durfee; chait- 
man, Division of Philosophy and Religion, 
American University. 

» (Luncheon.) 

Introduction of master of ceremonies: 
Mr. Edward S. Gillespie, member, board of 
ion Emancipation Centennial Author- 


Presentation of hosts: His Excellency Dr. 
Mostafa Kamel, Ambassador of the United 
Arab Republic; His Excellency Julius Momo 
Udoch!, Ambassador of Nigeria. 

Welcome of guests: His Excellency Julius 
Momo Udochi. 

U.S, Department of State: Mr. Pedro A. 
Sanjuan, Assistant Chief of Protocol for 
Special Service, Department of State, 

Principal address: Hon, William Sylvester 
White, director, Department of Education 
and Registration, State of Dlinojs, represent- 
ing His Excellency Otto Kerner, Governor, 
State of Mlinots, 

Program of the Emancipation Centennial 
Observance: Air. Alton A. Davis, founder and 
executive director, Emancipation Centen- 
Rial Authority. 

“A Century of Negro Progress,” exposition: 
Mr. Edward P. Sutorius, managing director. 

Benediction: Rev. Arthur Elmes, minister, 
the Peoples Congregational Church, Wash- 

n, D.C. 
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Quality Stabilization Act Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of the quality stabilization bill, 
I am pleased that the Subcommittee on 
Commerce and Finance of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
will begin hearings June 12 on the many 
pending bills on the Quality Stabiliza- 
tion Act. ? 

As you know, this legislation is pro- 
posed to offer needed protection for 
quality brands and trademarked prod- 
ucts and would be an important aid to 
small businesses and consumers, espe- 
cially with regard to the long-range 
ramifications of loss-leader practices. In 
this regard, I feel my colleagues will be 
interested in the following news items 
from the May 14, 1962, issue of Barron’s, 
and the May 17, 1962, issue of the Wall 
Street Journal: 

From Barron's, May 14, 1962 
DISCOUNTER’S SECRET: DEAL IN REAL ESTATE 


Strange aspects of the discount-house 
business are revealed in a registration state- 
ment filed by Towers Marts International, 
Inc., preparatory to a 550,000-share offering 
of its common stock. 4 

Discounting, the statement indicates, is a 
losing proposition for Towers Marts, but it 
enables the company to make a profit in real 
estate. 

Towers operates 23 stores in the United 
States and Canada, leasing all departments 
to concessionaires. Most are in shopping 
centers developed by the company, The cen- 
ters normally are built to Towers’ own speci- 
fications, sold to investor groups, and 
operated under leaseback arrangements. 

Typically, in fiscal 1961, ended last May 
31, Towers took in $1,734,983 in license fees 
from concessionaires, equipment rentals, and 
sundry other income from its store opera- 
tions. Expenses totaled $2,002,073, for a net 
loss of $267,090 from discounting. 

The presence of a Towers Mart in a shop- 
ping center, however, makes the center at- 
tractive to supermarkets and other tenants. 
Thus, in the same year, the company showed 
a profit of $435,667 on its real estate opera- 
tions. Real estate sales amounted to $5,494,- 
760; cost of the real estate sold was $4,700,- 
196; administrative and other expenses came 
to $358,897. 

At year end, Towers Marts had eight addi- 
tional shopping centers under construction, 
from which it expected to derive annual in- 
come, over and above its own rental obliga- 
tions, of $127,365. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 17, 1962] 
Some DISCOUNTERS, ANGLING FOR HIGHER 
Prorits, Buy Our THEIR CoNCESSIONAIRES 

New Jersey's Vornado, Inc., recently paid 
$8 million to get back departments leased 
to outsiders in its 17 discount stores; similar 
moves were made by Floyd Bennett Stores 
and Atlantic Mills. 

Most discounters originally leased out 
their departments because of a shortage of 
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capital. But the system has come under 
criticism. Some discount operators contend 
leased departments give their stores a patch- 
work appearance rather than a uniform one, 
and that lessees are often reluctant to offer 
loss leaders to lure customers into the store. 

“If you own the departments you can 
operate a single department at cost or at 
a loss to promote the whole store, while a 
leased department would never stand for 
this,” observes one discounter, 


The Education of a President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of May 
25, 1962: 

Tuer EDUCATION OF A PRESIDENT 


Judging from the President's speech the 
other day at a White House conference on 
economic issues, all the answers do not come 
quite as easily to Mr. Kennedy, the President, 
as they did to Mr. Kennedy, the candidate. 

In the relatively carefree campaigning days 
of 1960, the self-assured young challenger 
could promise his listeners that “we will give 
this country leadership and the United 
States will start moving again.” He could 
tell them that “only the President of the 
United States can set before the American 
people” the course to be followed, and he 
could promise that as President he would 
provide the leadership. 

But when Mr. Kennedy appeared before 
200 business and labor leaders at the White 
House conference after nearly a year and a 
half in office, he presented neither assurance 
nor @ program; instead, he passed the buck 
to them. He asked them to join hands in 
seeking ways to get America moving again, 

“What we want to hear from you,” he said, 
“Is how we can make this free economy work 
at full capacity, how we can provide adequate 
profits and return for labor, how we can 
provide adequate demand for all we can 
produce,” 

The next day the buck was passed once 
more. Mr. Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
rose to challenge certain remarks by Charles 
Sigh, Jr, a spokesman for industry, and 
said: “I don't care how much profits you 
want if you will tell us how they will be 
translated into jobs.” 

Normally we should welcome the recog- 
nition by Government and labor that ir 
there are business problems to overcome, 
businessmen are equipped to offer solu- 
tions. Their careers and the careers of gen- 
erations of their kind before them have been 
devoted to making our system work, and it 
has worked better than any other of which 
there is record. The responsibility being 
passed to them is one which they have had 
all along and which they ought to have. 
Their opinions should be sought and 
welcomed. 

We wonder, however, whether the opinions 
which they may now offer will really be wel- 
comed. Mr. Kennedy has turned to them 
publicly for advice only after the economy, 
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contrary to the campaign script, failed to 
react to his prodding. Business is not yield- 
ing the tax revenue which he counted on to 
offset his spending. Deficits are assured as 
far ahead as we can see. The stock market 
has been quivering ever since he intervened 
against the steel price Increase. Unemploy- 
ment remains a problem. Members of his 
own party have turned against parts of his 


program. 

Mr. Kennedy was not the first candidate 
who thought he had all the answers, nor 
would he be the first President to learn that 
those answers aren't all right and that 
economic systems can't be ordered about as 
easily as secretaries and soldiers. If he 
wants a strong economy, his attitude must 
be “How can we help you?” rather than 
“How can you help me?“ If he has learned 
this lesson in the education of a President, 
he will welcome and value the suggestions 
of businessmen and not sacrifice them to 
the wolves of the New Frontier. 


Staff Junket Irks GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
past weeks I have spoken at some length 
on the problem of adequate minority 
staffing of congressional committees. An 
item appeared in the Newark (N.J.) Sun- 
day News of April 1, 1962, which I want 
to call to the attention of my colleagues. 
This situation—three subcommittee staff 
Members making a 45-day global tour 
without advance notice being given to 
the minority members of the subcommit- 
tee—suggests again the need of certain 
improvements in the committee staffing 
system. It has been my firm conviction 
that adequate minority staffing would 
tend to reduce the likelihood of situa- 
tions such as this. I do not mean to 
suggest that minority staff members 
should serve as watchdogs on the actions 
of majority staff members. I do feel that 
adequate minority staffing would, among 
other things, induce a new element of 
responsibility. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the article 
entitled “Staff Junket Irks GOP—Not 
Told of World Tour, Says House Mem- 
bers,” which appeared in the Newark 
N.J.) Sunday News, April 1, 1962. 

The article follows: 

[From the Newark (N. J.) Sunday News, 

Apr. 1, 1962] 
Srarr Junxer Inxs GOP—Nor TOLD or 
Wontb Tour, Sar House MEMBERS 

Wasuinocron.—Around the world in 45 
days went a trio of congressional staff aids. 

A report on their global inspection tour, 
taken at a cost of $7,600, brought a blast 
from six Republican Congress Members yes- 


terday who said they were not notified of 
the trip In advance. 

The Republicans viewed the whole thing 
as “a departure from sound committee pro- 
cedure.” 

The three-man traveling team came back 
with a report covering four general areas: 
Oversea Armed Forces radio and television 
stations, community relations abroad, troop 
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indoctrination programs, and the newspaper 
Stars and Stripes. 

The group, members of the staff of the 
Government Operations Subcommittee, made 
some general recommendations on tighten- 
ing up coordination of these activities and 
avoiding duplication. 


REPORT ISSUED 


Their observations were Issued yesterday as 
an Official report of the House Government 
Operations Committee, The six Republican 
Members made clear their displeasure in 
minority views issued simultaneously, A 

The Republicans said: 

“From a persual of the findings and rec- 
ommendations consisting of 4 pages and 
the so-called staff study consisting of some 
30 pages and some 100 pages of exhibits, it 
is difficult to determine whether or not the 
subject matter is of sufficient importance to 
justify publication as a House document.” 

“The minority members said such staff 
work should be “subject to the control, su- 
pervision and guidance of the elected mem- 
bers of the committee. We believe there 18 
a danger in independent staff operations and 
tho lending of dignity to staff activities and 
views approaching that of a committee in- 
quiry and report,” 

The three who made the inspection tour 
are Samuel J. Archibald, Phineas Indritz 
and Jack Howard. They are staff members 
of the Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation, headed by Representative JOHN E. 
Moss, Democrat of California, and were em- 
ployed by the Democratic majority. 

EXPENSES REPORTED 

As required by House rules, their expenses 
on the 45-day trip were reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and totaled $7,600. 

The staff report, adopted by the full com- 
mittee, makes the point that Armed Forces 
radio and television stations overseas have 
enormous impact on foreign audiences, even 
though they are aimed at American soldiers. 

The report said there are arguments on 
both sides of the problem of providing over- 
all guidance to oversea military radio and 
television stations. 

It recommended that the Defense Depart- 
ment study the possibility of giving one 
agency sole responsibility for production of 
troop indoctrination materials, 

It also suggested financial savings could 
be made by eliminating certain duplications 
in these oversea operations, such as the 
purchase of wire service news reports by 
several different military information groups, 


The Thailand National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the Thailand national lottery which has 
Deen very productive. 

Last year the total gross annual re- 
ceipts from running a lottery amounted 
to almost 834½ million. After payment 
of expenses and prizes the net income to 
the Government came to almost $14 mil- 
lion, most of which is used for public 
charity. 

Mr. Speaker, a national lottery in the 
United States could produce over $10 
billion a year in new revenue which could 
be used to relieve our heavy tax burdens 
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and help reduce our gigantic national 
debt. Are not the American taxpayers 
entitled to a break? 


Timbermen Are Not Apes With 


Powersaws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
responsible subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs has listened to proponents and op- 
ponents of the so-called wilderness bill. 
The subject is of particular interest in 
my district and the State of Washing- 
ton where forest products is a vital 
industry. Newspapers back home have 
published many news stories, editorials, 
and letters to the editors on wilderness 
legislation. Each side of the issue has 
had an opportunity to express its 
opinion, 

There are some persons, unfor- 
tunately, who prefer to disregard facts 
for arguments. Instead they coin 
phrases which have emotional appeal or 
which disparage persons with opposing 
views. A case in point is a letter to the 
editor of the Everett (Wash.) Herald 
which referred to the men who work in 
the woods back home as “apes with 
powersaws.” 

Mr. Speaker, I resent this reference not 
only because I once worked in the forests 
of Washington State but also because it 
reflects on the men in my district who 
feed, clothe, and house their families 
with money earned by honest work in 
our forests. 

I have received a number of letters 
from others who also resent the state- 
ment. A typical one is the letter from 
Mr. Albert L. Reece, of Darrington, 
Wash. Also, he tells about the logger's 
side of the question. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include Mr. Recce’s letter 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DARRINGTON, Wash. 

Dran Jack: Don't you think that this 
wilderness idea that city people have origi- 


nated in their dreams of outdoor life has, 


gone far enough when they publish in the 
Everett Herald that a hard working, tax- 
paying, honorable citizen of Washington 
and other timbered States is simply “an ape 
with a power saw” when referring to us 
loggers who are keeping the timber Indus- 
tries going so these same people can have a 
roof over their heads, all the new wood 
products to build with, paper producta for 
the convenience and comfort of the city 
people as well as the peopie who are manu- 
facturing the products? 

I can't imagine what type of a person it 
could be that knows so little about the 
danger and sacrifice that a logger faces when 
he leaves his wife in the early morning in 
all kinds of weather to go into the woods 
to do the hardest part of the lumber in- 
dustry, namely the falling and bucking. 

Now back to the wilderness idea. These 
people surely don’t know that trocs are 
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growing and dying the same as any other 
vegetation and that when trees are dying or 
becoming overripe, blown down in the woods 
they should be taken out and manufactured 
into wood products. 

There are hundreds of millions of board 
feet of this kind of timber in our mountains 
where there are no roads for fire protection 
and where it is dangerous to travel except 
for experienced woodsmen. 

Please say something to enlighten these 
people who only think of these timbered 
mountains as harmiess, balmy places to play 
at the cost of the lumbering industry. 

Truly yours, 
ALBERT L, REECE, 


Productive Soil Is God’s Most Price- 
less Gift to Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I take 
great pride and pleasure in including 
the following editorial from the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, Towa. 

The editorial follows: 

Propvctive Som Is God's Most PRICELESS 
Girt TO Man 


Soll Stewardship Week will be observed 
from May 27 through June 3. We take this 
Opportunity to suggest that it is the duty 
of every Christian to practice or support soil 
and water conservation. Only through such 
Measures can this Nation and this commu- 
nity protect the God given resources that are 
50 vital to the well-being of mankind. A 
renewed dedication to this vital cause can 
be most fittingly observed in the church of 
your choice during Stewardship Week. 

The father of soil and water conservation, 
Dr. Hugh Bennett, once wrote: 

“Productive soil is God's most priceless 
Eift to man. It is the one tangible gift with- 
out which neither animals, plants nor man 
Can survive. Man depends on it for food, 
Clothing and the raw products of his 
industry.” 

Down through the centuries man has upset 
the natural balance of birth, death and 
rebirth of the soll with his sharpened sticks, 
axes, plows and fire. Not with the intention 
Of damaging the land but rather in his ef- 
forts to produce essential food and raiment 
for himself. Unwittingly he has set in mo- 
tion the processes of erosion which have 
damaged or ruined millions of acres of the 
Lord's land. 

At one time, America was wasting its God- 
given soll at a faster rate than any race or 
nation, civilized or barbaric. Yet today 
America holds the world leadership in con- 
Servation effort. 

Working together through their own soil 
Conservation districts, our farmers and 
Tanchers are moying steadily toward the 
kind of soll stewardship which provides se- 
curity for land and people, 

Many have wondered to what Jeremiah 
had reference when he kad the whole 

d is mode desolate because no man 
layeth it to heart.” He seems to have been 
Speaking of worn out, eroded land for he 
Sdded the lamentatlon, “they have sown 
Wheat but shall reap thorns.” 

i Whether or not that was his exact mean- 
ng surely we have renped too many thorns 
from misuse of the soil in this Nation. We 
Rre certain that the teachings which can 
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come from the pulpits will result in fewer 
thorns and a richer life for those who are 
stewards of the Lord’s land. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it is proper and 
good that we observe Soil Stewardship 
Week. From a standing start 37 years 
ago to this day more than 2,900 soil con- 
servation districts have been established 
nationwide. Our farmers have during 
those years set their hand, head, and 
heart on effectively and scientifically 
conserving the productivity of our most 
valuable natural resource, mother earth. 

To our American farmers and the Soil 
Conservation Service, instituted by that 
great and good American 37 years ago, 
the late Honorable Hugh Hammon Ben- 
nett, goes the heartfelt thanks of the 
American people. Mr. Speaker, had this 
not. been done the United States would 
surely have gone the way of every nation 
on this earth, which permitted its price- 
less topsoil to erode, blow and wash 
away, and hence in these lands the peo- 
ple suffer starvation, misery, strife, cold 
and hot wars. There, most every acre of 
land has for hundreds of years been 
owned by the wealthy and the power- 
ful rulers and heartless land barons. It 
is in those lands where the rising gen- 
eration who have learned that our pio- 
neer fathers revolted against the crown 
and established here our competive free 
private enterprise system of government, 
where our citizens by hard work and 
lawful living can enjoy the fruits of their 
own labors. These young foreigners are 
determined to bring a better life to the 
people of which they are a part. 

Were it not for the passage of our 
Homestead Act, which provides that no 
American citizen can homestead more 
than 160 acres of land, without doubt we 
would today be suffering the same fate 
as has befallen so many other nations 
around the world. 

After visiting with many people in 
many of these foreign lands, one thing 
is clear as crystal to me, and that is this, 
straight from the shoulder, we can con- 
tribute 10 or even a hudred times more 
than the $90 billion we have already sent 
to foreign governments, but it will come 
to naught unless or until the people there 
receive to a far greater degree the fruits 
of their own labors. Billions or bullets 
will not suffice. 


Your Flag and Mine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial entitled “Your Flag and Mine.” 
The editorial was written by the Honor- 
able Philip C. Goldstick, president of the 
American Flag Association. It is a time- 
ly reminder of the approach of Flag Day, 
June 14, 1962. As Mr. Goldstick points 
out, the display of our flag is a privilege 
and one that should be exercised. 
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The editorial follows: 
Your FLAG AND- MINE 
(By the Honorable Philip C. Goldstick, pres- 
ident, American Flag Association) 

June 14, 1962, is Flag Day in these United 
States of America, and I call upon every 
citizen to proudly display our glorious colors. 

Your flag and mine represents a nation 
that in the history of the world has stood 
for justice, equality, and honor. We can 
be proud to give our allegiance to the red, 
white, and blue and thank God that we 
are free citizens under her mighty protec- 
tion and dignity. 

Displaying our flag is not a dut it 16 a 
privilege that millions who now live in for- 
eign shores are dying for. How fortunate 
we are then to be able to work, play, and 
participate in government under the pro- 
tection of our flag that represents so many 
freedoms that we take for granted. 

Today when our President is calling on us 
to strive for a strong nation, to make sac- 
rifices where necessary to maintain our free- 
doms, it is only fitting that every American 
show that this Nation's unity of purpose 
is strong. One simple way is on June 14 
to fiy our national colors proudly, 


British Curbs Cut Quality of Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
toes Chicago Daily Tribune of May 25, 
BRITISH Curss Cor Quarry or MEDICINE— 

HEALTH Seavice CRISIS Is FEARED 
(By Arthur Veysey) 

London, May 24—Britain originally in- 
tended its Government health services to be 
self-financing, the costs met fully by con- 
tributions from employees and employers, 
Today, employees and employers still have 
insurance” charges deducted from wages 
but such funds passed on to the national 
health service meet only 13 percent of the 
costs of Britain's socialized medicine. 

Seventy percent of the annual bill is met 
by the national treasury from general tax 
receipts. Local government pay about 6 per- 
cent from property tax revenues. Token 
fees from a variety of services, such as the 
fat 28 cent per item charge on prescrip- 
tions, produce less than 5 percent. Miscel- 
laneous sources provide the balance. 

COSTS ABOVE ESTIMATE 


The total cost this year is about $2.5 bil- 
llon. Some superficial critics point out this 
is more than three times the original esti- 
mate and thus accuse the health service of 
being extravagant. 

However, such accusations seem justified 
only on two grounds. First, such service 
virtually did away with volunteers and con- 
sequently hospitals must pay for much 
work they once received free. Second, ad- 
ministrative staffs and paperwork have 
mushroomed, sometimes tenfold or more. 

The more knowledgeable critics accuse the 
treasury of being too miserly. They point 
out that total medical payments have risen 
a little slower than the national income, 
staying at or below 4 percent. In the United 
States medical care now takes 6 percent of 
the national income. 
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DOCTORS’ INCOME HURT 


The Government has steadily gone back 
on its pledge that doctors, generally, should 
be able to maintain their prewar 

standing in the community. In fact, med- 
ical incomes from the health service have 
gone up only 8 percent overall in a decade 
which has seen prices generally rise by 30 
percent. So doctors are about 20 percent 
worse off in real incomes whereas the public 
generally, with incomes rising faster than 
prices, is at least that much better off, 

The service’s creator, the radical Aneurin 
Bevan, had a deep prejudice against family 
doctors, and from the start their pay has 
been set relatively low. As pointed out 
yesterday, most have incomes, after expenses, 
of $5,000 to $8,000 a year, based on a fee of 
about $2.50 a year for each person on their 
list of patients. 

QUALITY OF MEDICINE HURT 

Critics say this “capitation” fee encour- 
ages quantity rather than quality doctor- 
ing and that family doctors should be paid 
either by piecework or by annual salaries 
weighted according to qualifications, as are 
the specialists. 

Partly because of the relatively low pay un- 
der the health service, the difficulty of an 
alternative private practice and discontent 
with Government control, young doctors are 

ting or leaving the profession. Medi- 
cal school entrants have dropped from 3,000 
a year to about 2,500 and a third of the re- 
cent graduates have registered abroad, 

In the last 5 years, such an acute shortage 
of young doctors has developed that hospi- 
tals continue to run only because 1,500 for- 
eign doctors are arriving annually, mainly 
from India, Pakistan, and Egypt, where re- 
wards are even lower. The foreigners now 
hold 40 percent of all hospital junior staff 
positions. Some hospitals don't have a sin- 
gle English junior and are hiring translators 
so doctors and patients can talk. The mili- 
tary forces are sorely underdoctored. 

SERIOUS SITUATION LOOMS 


Critics of the health service say If this sit- 
uation continues very long, Britain will be 
in a serious position that wili be hard to 
overcome. 

Specialists accuse the Government of pro- 
viding so few senior posts in hospitals that 
doctors reaching the age of 40 or so have no 
place to go except out. 

Dentists’ incomes in the carly years dou- 
bled and trebled but then the Government 
cut the fee schedule and now dentists are in 
short supply. 


The tight treasury hold on expenses shows 
up most of all in capital outlays. In the 
first 13 years, only one new hospital was 
completed. A 10-year program is now under- 
way but critics say it will barely keep up 
with delapidation. In the United States 
about 20 percent of medical money goes into 
new buildings and equipment. Here it is 
under 5 percent, 


Power and Eggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON MAGNUSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
Proposed that the Washington Public 
Power Supply System, made up of vari- 
ous 3 utility districts cf the State 


m, construct genera 
facilities to utilize waste steam rece the 
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Hanford plutonium reactor, now under 
construction. The generating plant 
would be built and operated by 
W.P.P.S.S., without cost to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, under contractual arrange- 
ments with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, which would distribute the 
output. 

I append an editorial on the subject 
from the Tri-City Herald, Kennewick, 
Wash. of May 28. 

The editorial follows: 

Power AND Ecos 


Some eggs never hatch no matter how long 
the hen sits on them. 

When the treaty for joint Canadian-Amer- 
ican development of the upper Columbia 
River was laid“ there was much cackling 
on both sides of the border. The treaty was 
hailed as a new landmark in international 
relations. 

And so it was—or, rather, it would have 
been had the Canadian Parliament ratified 
the treaty as speedily as did our Senate. But 
the treaty almost immediately became em- 
broiled in Canadian politics and has been 
heavily engaged since, despite some subtle— 
and not-so-subtle—efforts both in Washing- 
ton and Ottawa to disengage it. 

Now the treaty is an issue in the Canadian 
national election campaign and opponents 
of the party in office are stumping the coun- 
try denouncing the treaty as a “sellout” of 
Canadian power. Aiding and abetting these 
attackers is the highly respected Gen. A. G. L, 
McNaughton, who headed the Canadian 
team that negotiated the treaty. 

Meantime, in the Pacific Northwest peo- 
ple who were hoping the upper Columbia 
development would get started in time to 
head off an imminent power shortage are 
realizing the shortage may be unavoidable 
and that the best we can hope for is to ease 
the blow. To do this, more generators must 
be brought on the line as rapidly as possible 
and since it takes 5 to 7 years to build a dam 
there's too little time to fill the gap with 
hydropower. 

Which makes the Hanford steamplant a 
a godsend. It would generate 800,000 to 
900,000 kilowatts and it could be in opera- 
tion by the time the power shortage is ex- 


There is good reason to hope Congress will 
approve the plan, and speedily, of Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System to build 
and operate the plant. 

But nothing must be left to chance, This 
“ego” which is to vital to the future of 
the Northwest, must be tended carefully, 
lest it, like the Canadian treaty, fail to 
hatch. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include a speech which 
I delivered Saturday, May 26, 1962, in 
Seattle, as the keynote address at the 
King County Democratic convention: 
Speech or Hon. Don MAGNUSON, OF WASH- 

INGTON, BEFORE THE KN Country DEMO- 

CRATIC CONVENTION 


We of the Democratic Party have much 
of which we can be proud—our legislative 
and administrative record, our philosophical 
approach to public affairs, the devotion and 
enlightened outlook cf our public officials, 
and our party at every level. 

Here in King County, however, we have 
work to do, serious work. This is not a 
time for congratulations, but rather a time 
for rededication to the American system of 
government, to democratic institutions. We 
must begin today a reconsideration of our 
party, of its objectives and processes, of our 
moral obligations within a democratic so- 
ciety. We must evaluate our success, but 


with greater intensity we must evaluate our 
needs. 
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Political parties, although not an end in 
themselves, are clearly an indispensable ele- 
ment in the functioning of democratic gov- 
ernment. 

What are the functions of a political 
party? Generally, to provide the personnel 
and philosophy for effective government; 
and added to this, while yet an integral 
part, is perhaps the most vital function of 
all, the function of education. Have we, 
as Democrats and as responsible citizens, 
been doing enough to meet our obligations 
both to our party and to society? The an- 
swer is clear; we have not. The responsi- 
bility of a political party far transcends the 
indiscriminate election of men and women 
to public office. 

We of the Pacific Northwest are extremely 
fortunate. We are a young area, richly en- 
dowed by nature. These assets, however, 
are not attributable to any pecullar virtue 
of the northwesterner. Rather, they are the 
blessings of nature and of youth. We have 
not as yet had time to destroy, to waste, 
and to desecrate our natural heritage, nor 
to amass the human problems which plague 
other parts of our Nation. We are not, as 
yet, afflicted with the ills of the East in their 
more severe forms, 

Travel posters show Washington, D.C., 
during cherry blossom season, with the 
beautiful Potomac River and the public 
monuments. However, they don't explain 
that the Potomac River is polluted by in- 
dustrial waste and raw sewage which for 
generations have emptied into it within a 
mile of the beautiful blossoms. At night, 
the stench of the Potomac blankets the 
Washington slums, But just a moment, our 
own pollution problems are closing in on 
us. 

Unless we learn from the mistakes and 
experience of the East, water and alr pollu- 
tion will become commonplace, our wild 
areas violated and commercialized. Our 
Western cities will become congested, 
wracked with slums. 

Suburban and rural areas will become in- 
creasingly subject to urban sprawl. Open 
space and park lands, through lack of plan- 
ning and foresight, will give way to the dis- 
ordered scramble of factories, housing proj- 
ects, shopping centers, freeways and service 
areas. Our schools will become increasingly 
overcrowded and understaffed. 

Basking in Federal expenditures in defense 
and related industries, we have failed to 
diversify our economy, relying ever more 
heavily upon Federal spending and contin- 
ued international tension as a basis of our 
economic prosperity. How enslly we could 
become a vast depressed area with massive 
unemployment, should we attain our goal 
of world peace, thus eliminating the need 
for defense contracts. 

Seattle is a city enchanted. A new star 
illuminating the heavens, the World's Falr, 1s 
today its animating force. We are in the 
process of being discovered. But stardom 
can fade. Nineteen hundred and sixty-two 
will see the close of a truly magnificent 
World's Fair; but what shall we see in 1964, 
in 1974, and in 1984? Streams flowing crystal 
clear, or hopelessly polluted? People em- 
ployed or unemployed? People adequately 
housed, or the denizens of slums? A people 
free and happy or a people politically and 
economically enslaved? 

Time is running out fast for the Pacific 
Northwest. In many cases, we have failed to 
see; in other cases, seeing, we have failed to 
act. Report after report after report, studies, 
surveys, consultations, extended debates, ex- 
cessive devotion to minutiae but precious 
little action. We have traveled at a leisure- 
ly pace, congratulating ourselves upon being 
the heirs to God's country, while inch by 
inch we have alienated our legacy. 

To speak of a party’s failure in a State 
where both Senators are Democrats, as are the 
State elective officials and a majority of both 
legislative chambers, may seem odd. Success 
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and failure, however, are relative. The ques- 
tion fs not Are we doing anything?” but 
rather, “Are we doing enough?” 

Washington is a State of political paradox. 
For 8 years, we were represented in the U.S. 
Senate by only one Democrat, the able and 
distinguished Warren G. MAGNUSON. Then 
in 1952, Henny M. Jackson entered the Sen- 
ate. Six years ago, the Democratic Party 
swept the Pactfic Northwest. Albert D. 
Rosellini was elected Governor. The Demo- 
cratic Party captured both houses of the leg- 
islature and won all partisan statewide races. 
Senator Macnusow was reelected by an over- 
whelming margin. But, that same year, we 
Democrats lost six out of seven congressional 
races to the Republicans. And we lost the 
mayoralty race in Seattle. z 

Two years later, in 1958, Senator Jackson 
swept to a record-shattering reelection vic- 
tory. But the Republicans again carried six 
out of seven congressional races. The Demo- 
crats, in 1960, reelected Governor Rosellini to 
a well-deserved second term. But in spite of 
the prestige of the then newly appointed 
Democratic national chairman and the ef- 
forts of dedicated party workers, the State 
of Washington fell to Richard Nixon. 

However, an important break occurred 
that year. Jui BUTLER HANSEN was sent to 
the Congress. The six Republican seats in 
the House were cut to five. JULIA BUTLER 
Hanstw is becoming one of the outstanding 
women in American politics, serving ably 
on the Committee on Education and Labor 
and the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Why do the Democrats win statewide while 
losing not only House elections, but, equally 
important, the vital county and municipal 
elections? 

There are several answers. The Demo- 
cratic Party in the State of Washington— 
and the same thing can be said of the Re- 
publican Party—has failed to distinguish it- 
self philosophically. Knowledgeable people 
are prone to ask, “Is there really any dif- 
ference, fundamentally, between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties?” We must 
answer emphatically, Tes.“ But people fall 
to distinguish between a smiling Democratic 
Swede name Anderson and a smiling Re- 
publican Swede mame Anderson. The es- 
sentials of party philosophy have not been 
made clear beyond the confines of party 
siege 
The p platform and the philosophical 
position of a candidate have less impact 
upon the voter than name familiarity and 
personality. This has been demonstrated 
repeatediy, and is most obvious in the facil- 
ity with which Washingtonians split the 
ticket. 

Given the philosophical orientation of the 
majority, the vast majority, of Washing- 
tonians and the philosophy of the Demo- 
cratic Party of our State, there is every logi- 
cal renson to expect that Democrats would 
fill every elective position in western Wash- 
ington. 

And yet. many public offices are filled by 
Officials whose avowed political philosophies 
are directly opposed to those of the voters 
they represent and who elected them to pub- 
lic ofice. 

What is the logie that impels a voter to 
send a U.S. Senator to Washington to fight 
for public power development, while send- 
ing a Congressman to fight against it? Why 
does a citizen vote at one level for an official 
committed to the support of medical care 
for our senior citizens under social security, 
of Pederal ald to education, and of pollution 
control, while voting at another level for 
men who are equally committed to opposing 
these vital steps in progress? 

The answer is obvious. The voter is just 
not accustomed to a consideration of candi- 
dates for public office on the basis of philo- 
sophical approach to Government and to 
specific issues. 
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In part, in large part, this curious incon- 
sistency is the result of the cult of per- 
sonality in American politics: physical ap- 
pearance, personality, and considerations of 
national origin, no matter how far removed; 
of religious affiliation, no matter how super- 
ficial; and of standard creed, no matter how 
perfunctory and lightly worn. If he’s a 
Scandinavian, if he’s for freedom and against 
communism, he’s our man. His position on 
specific Issues of domestic and foreign policy, 
regrettably, are treated as unimportant. 

The tendency to separate the man from 
his philosophy results to a great extent from 
political nalvete, from a failure to under- 
stand the functioning of government, prop- 
erly to appraise its importance, and accurate- 
ly to comprehend the degree to which each 
public official is dependent upon each other 
Official and upon the public. 

There exists a tragic misconception of a 
division of power, the feeling that the elec- 
tion of a Democrat Governor and a Repub- 
lcan legislature somehow will result in a 
mutual check of authority in favor of the 
public, More often, it merely makes difficult 
the teamwork and mutual confidence essen- 
tial to the cooperative functioning of gov- 
ernment and produces stagnation. 

In any Case, whatever its cause, the fail- 
ure to relate the candidate and his political 
party to a set of philosophical concepts is 
culpable ignorance. The political parties of 
our Nation are often negligent in their ob- 
ligation to inform, but to a greater degree, 
the voter has been derelict in his moral 
responsibility to Inform himself. 

Not enough Americans are politically ac- 
tive. A small core of party members is 
devoted and well-informed. This informed 
activity, however, does not extend to the 
grass roots. The average citizen is thor- 
oughly unacquainted with his representative 
in government, on whatever level. This is 
incompatible with the moral responsibilities 
of the citizen in a democracy. 

One of the most significant issues con- 
fronting our party, both here in King County 
and nationally, is the battle against political 
dropouts. 

The young democratic organizations are in 
a remarkable position to attract to active 
participating membership in our party young 
men and women of high idealism and vigor. 
Year after year, both collegiate and non- 
college clubs draw into their ranks persons 
whose qualities of leadership and academic 
or professional training would make them 
assets to our party, and whose intellectual 
gifts are vitally needed in councils such as 
this one. 

What happens to these young people? 
Some continue their party activity and 
assume positions of leadership, but the ma- 
jority disappear into the rea of humanity, 
voting perhaps, but having no more active 
association with the party of their choice. 
These are the political dropouts. 

In the two political parties, there arise 
periodically young men and women whose 
capabilities are readily apparent to long-time 

workers. Sometimes they are active 
to the point of becoming candidates for pub- 
lic office, And then one day they are gone. 
They fade into the ranks of business, in- 
dustry or private practice, while their talents 
are lost to formal party organization. They, 
too, are political dropouts. Our Nation, our 
State, our political parties can ill afford this 
constant and expensive loss, 

We must study cautiously the entire ques- 
tion of the political dropout. We must de- 
velop programs for recruitment, establish 
training institutes, a program of political ap- 
prenticeship, probably informal, which will 
transform the dilettante into an informed 
and responsible party worker. 

The exact formula for the prevention of 
dropouts we will develop with time. The 
need for action in this area, however, Is im- 
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mediate. The luxury of the dropout we can 
afford no longer. 

In Washington State politics, every candi- 
date is on his own. There is no official slate 
of candidates, nor does anyone ride free to 
public. office on the record of another. We 
know every candidate must win or lose on 
his own merits. However, in the field of 
applied politics the case is not that simple. 
The fight for the improvement of social or- 
ganization is not alone a matter of voting 
right, nor is it limited to one branch of goy- 
ernment. It is a team effort. It necessitates 
the cooperation of every level of government 
and the informed participation of society. 

If we believe in the issues which compose 
our platform, we must fight for them at 
every level. There are times when pas- 
sively voting is not enough, times when one 
must come dynamically forward to lead. 
This burden of leadership, which rests most 
heavily upon public and party officials, in- 
cludes the quest for men and women of 
quality to fill posts of publie responsibility. 

It is the responsibility of the permanent 
party organization not to select a specific 
candidate, but to create through whatever 
means a milleu in which individual politi- 
cal activity can be meaningful. In this, the 
educative function, we have made our most 
grievous failure. 

The educative function is sharply divided. 
On the negative side the parties face a ma- 
jor task: That of destroying the unpopular 
public image of the politician., We must 
ventilate the smoke-filled room. 

The public must be made aware of its 
moral responsibility for the actions, right 
or wrong, corrupt or honest, of its gov- 
ernment. The erroneous concept of the 
government as a moral entity apart from 
the people must be dispelled. 

The positive side of the educative func- 
tion of a party is much broader and m: 
more rewarding, the obligation of creating 
an informed, responsible, and politically 
aware electorate. This involves a program 
of public information, presenting issues in 
an intelligent and frank manner through 
whichever media are most effective. Part 
of the educative function of the parties must 
be directed to the exposure of the records 
of incumbent officials to the light of intel- 
lectual scrutiny. This cannot be a transient 
effort, put forward for one campaign. We 
must fight for the development of perma- 
nent machinery through which factual in- 
formation can be carried to the most isolated 
citizen. 

A tyranny of words has developed in 
America which the public speaker must 
avoid for fear of evoking an emotional re- 
sponse wholly destructive of rational proc- 
esses. So great has this philological op- 
pression become that certain areas of public 
discussion are no longer meaningful and 
often are politically dangerous. 

In no area is this more apparent than in 
discussion of the international Communist 
conspiracy. A vocabulary, weakly defined 
and indiscriminately applied, has been dœ- 
veloped by the extremists of the right and 
of the left. 

The challenge of international commu- 
nism ts certainly one of the more significant 
problems facing the American people. Un- 
fortunately, the heat generated by the ex- 
tremists of the right largely has obscured 
the really vital issues of our conflict with 
communism, Dealing almost exclusively in 
unsubstantiated charges, they have appealed 
to jingoistic emotionalism and have trig- 
gered an equally emotional and often un- 
realistic reaction from the radical left. 

We haye moved from the era of McCarthy 
to that of the John Birch Society and Gen- 
eral Walker. They are equally dangerous. 
Emotion and unreasoning partisanism are 
no substitutes for factual and rational con- 
sideration of issues on their merits. 
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Most dangerous, perhaps, is the element of 
unofficial censorship which impels public 
Officials to a careful middle-of-the-road posi- 
tion, inconsistent with fact but politically 
safe, arbitrarily excluding from considera- 
tion solutions which otherwise might be ad- 
visable and desirable. 

There must exist an atmosphere of in- 
tellectual freedom, freedom from tyranny 
either of the left or of the right, in which 
issues, no matter how controversial, may be 
granted a judicious hearing. In this regard, 
the educative function of the party can be 
a determining factor. ‘ 

One hears constant complaint about the 
encroachment of the Federal Government 
into local affairs. This situation could be 
defined more correctly as the abdication of 
responsibility by local agencies and by the 
citizens behind them. In the search for a 
broader revenue base, increasing demand is 
made for Federal aid. 

Local government officials are severely un- 
derrated. Their positions are extremely dif- 
cult, and are made increasingly so because 
of the irresponsible attitude of certain polit- 
ical leaders and citizens’ groups. If a street 
is in Ul repair, if traffic is congested, if urban 
renewal is needed, if schools are over- 
crowded, there is complaint and an accusing 
finger is pointed at the officeholder. 

Immediate action is demanded by the citi- 
ven while the political opposition makes ref- 
erence to a “do-nothing’’ mayor, a “do-noth- 
ing" legislature, or a do- nothing“ Congress. 
The public is urged to “throw the rascals 
out.” When taxes are raised to pay for the 
demanded improvements and services, citi- 
vens and political opposition alike charge the 
harassed officials with being “spenders,” in- 
creasing the national debt, engaging in 
“backdoor spending.” 

. The Democratic Party especially is accused 

of offering something for nothing, and is 
labeled the party of big public spending. 
No responsible politician offers something 
for nothing, whether Federal aid to educa- 
tion, medical care for the aged, unemploy- 
ment compensation, manpower retraining, 
urban renewal, or what-have-you. 

You and I pay for every benefit received. 
Hopefully, we do so willingly, with a full 
understanding of the reasons for so doing. 
I suggest it is time the public and the poli- 
ticians grew up. o 

In this area, major political parties could 
do a tremendous job of public education. 
Both could build understanding which 
would serye our area well in dealing with 
the challenges of the public sector. We as 
Democrats have a duty in this regard. Ours 
is a rare opportunity. 

The growing significance of local govern- 
ment is apparent to any student of the na- 
tional scene, the drive for a Department of 
Urban Affairs, the growing emphasis on city 
Planning, the birth of the megapolis, the 
fight to suburbia, 

Yet, it is in the area of local government 
where the political parties have failed. To 
the citizen-yoter, a Senator or a governor 
is easily identifiable both by party and ac- 
compiishments, They are recipients of 
Praise or the targets of criticism, but what 
of the county commissioner, the city counell- 
man, the State legislator? 

On the ballot, generally, positions below 
mayor and attorney general melt into a sea 
of names. Have you perhaps said: “I vote 
Democratic in the important races, but In 
tho local races, I vote for the man.” Have 
you left part of the ballot blank because you 
were uninformed? 

Regrettably, we as a party have nourished 
this tendency. We, too, tend to regard local 
races as unimportant. If we elect a Govern- 
nor or a Senator, if our man is In the White 
House, we are satisified. 

We forget that county, city, legislative 
and onal seats, if held by Republi- 
cuns, are held by men whose philosophy of 
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government is different from our own. The 
teamwork required by the democratic sys- 
tem of government permits no first citizen, 
no prima donna, only men and women who 
are dedicated to hard work in the public 
service. Municipal, county, State and Fed- 
eral Government are separate professional 
areas of public service, each with its own 
area of responsibility, but each equally im- 
portant, equally honorable, in the composite 
of American Government. 

The concept of political teamwork is no- 
where more apparent or more necessary than 
in Congress. The Constitution divides legis- 
lative responsibility equally between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
The two Houses are equal and coordinate. To 
become law, general legislation must pass 
both Houses of Congress; neither the Senate 
nor the House is complete without the other. 

The congressional balance of power has 
alternated periodically between the two 
Houses. Sometimes this alternation has re- 
sulted from strong and dynamic leadership. 
The absence of a directing force, however, 
can be equaliy powerful, generally in a nega- 
tive way. The House, to a far greater degree 
than the Ssnate, is responsible to public 
opinion, but it can also be far more provin- 
cial, depending upon the degree to which 
public opinion is enlightened and the elec- 
torate responsible. 

Power in the 87th Congress has fallen to 
the House, and in this instance it appears to 
be more nearly a negative power wielded by 
the chairman of a few committees and 
strongly influenced by the Republican- 
southern Democratic coalition. 

Evidence of this is not difficult to find. 
The Senate, last year, passed the administra- 
tion's ald-to-education bill. Further con- 
sideration of this vital legislation Is virtually 
impossible with out the consent of the House 
Rules Committee, 

This consent has not been forthcoming, 
largely as a result of a Republican-southern 
Democratic coalition among Rules Commit- 
tee members. 

The important King-Anderson proposal 
for medical care for the aged under social 
security is presently before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and in spite of the 
efforts of the northern and western liberals 
it may stay there. It was in the House that 
the minimum wage bill was weakened by 
crippling amendments, 

Five more liberal, Democratic Congressmen 
from the State of Washington, not only vot- 
ing, but working in committee and fighting 
in defense of our democratic philosophy, 
would have been of inestimable value in 
projecting these critical legislative 
grams for which Jura and I fought. 

Seniority is a major consideration in the 
House, involving committee assignments, 
prestige, power, and to a high degree the 
capacity of a Member to serve his district ef- 
fectively. Because of seniority, the South 
dominates many of the committees. 

Rapid rotation in congressional office has 
cost the far West dearly in this regard. 
Among Democratic Congressmen from the 
12 Western States, excluding California, 
only three Members have served more than 
five terms. This can be critical. 

On the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
for example, only one Democrat, Congress- 
man Saunp of California, is from the West. 
On the Agriculture Committee, the first 10 
Democrats are from the South. On Banking 
and Currency, there is only one western 
Democrat, CLEM Mirer of California, and he 
is in 13th ranking position. 

Seniority is a gift of a congressional dis- 
trict to itself. It is an investment which 
can return major dividends. 

We desperately need in the House men and 
women of quality who are devoted to House 
service, who will study hard, gain a certain 
expertness in their respective committce and 
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area interests, and stay in the House long 
enough to become effective Members. 

How is it that we as a party are willing 
to content ourselves with the election of 
two Democratic Members of a seven-man 
congressional delegation? 

Through the years, we have had some ex- 
tremely able men seek congressional seats 
under the Democratic banner. Too often, 
competent men have lost bids for public of- 
fice because they fought alone, without a 
helping hand from incumbents, without the 
benefits of effective party organization, in an 
intellectual atmosphere untouched by the 
educative function of the party. In some 
instances, the failure was within their own 
organizations. Regardless, their considerable 
talents have been lost to us. As century 21 
approaches, this waste is a luxury we can 
{ll afford. It is insensibly trresponsibie. 

Have we done enough? If the answer is 
No,.“ then we must proceed along a more 
vigorous path and face squarely our moral 
obligations as citizens, our more specialized 
obligations as members of a political party. 

We must expand the educative function of 
the party to create a better informed and 
more responsible electorate, creating a great 
fund of understanding. 

We must strive to create new and more ef- 
fective media of communication with the 
public and encourage debate of public issues. 

We must establish permanent facilities for 
research, a party archive and library, perhaps 
in each congressional district, We need to 
conduct studies and build a backlog of sup- 
port material to aid public officials and 
precinct and district workers. 

We must, in our consideration of public 
issues and of the opposition, assume a more 
temperate posture, substituting reason and 
fact for ridicule and derision. 

We must urge our opposite numbers of 
the Republican Party to raise campaign 
standards and to create a more intellectual 
and respectable milieu for political activity. 
This can be done in part through example. 
We must clean up our public image. We 
must avoid extremes of political partisan- 
ship so that politics can hold, as a profes- 
slon, the honored place it deserves. 

We must battle against political dropouts, 
encourage political awareness among stu- 
dents, work devotedly with young Demo- 
crats. We must encourage young people to 
enter politics, either as a profession or as 
an avocation, and to stay. 

We must build closer cooperation among 
all levels of Government, working together 
as a team, without jealousy, without rancor, 
the public betterment our common objetcive. 

We, the American people, are entering a 
period of dynamic and incredibly complex 
change. The next decade well may see the 
alteration of our entire way of life. Sci- 
entific advance beyond conception and tech- 
nological change fill our forward path with 
exhilarating expectations. 

We must face destiny with courage and 
determination, and yet with care that the 
Prophecy of Orwell is not our fate. Progress 
must be used to aid mankind, not to en- 
slave him. With full awareness of poten- 
tial dangers, we must think positively. 
Technological change should represent frec- 
dom from unnécessary labor, not unemploy- 
ment. Atomic energy should inspire power 
for peaceful uses, not instruments of war. 
Growth should be thought of in terms of 
opportunities, not of burdens. The choice 
is ours to make, 

Our strivings for world peace must be 
ceaseless. We can afford to leave no avenue 
unexplored in searching for ways to amelio- 
rate man’s relations with man. We must 
strengthen realistically U.S. support for the 
concept of world peace through the rule of 
law. We aspire to world moral leadership 
by word and by deed. We dedicate our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation to the 
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ideas of human dignity and individual 
worth, 

We can do no less than applaud the prac- 
tical idealism and imagination which in- 
spired the creation of the Peace Corps. We 
are awed by the spectacle of Americans of 
all races and persuasions, of all ages, of 
diverse skills and backgrounds, going forth 
hand in hand with the people of the de- 
yeloping nations in united battle against 
poverty, disease, ignorance, and hunger. 

We are proud of the food for peace ad- 
ministration, an agency devoted to the 
elimination of hunger by extending the 
blessing of our agricultural productivity 
throughout the world. We hope that means 
speedily will be found to translate our food 
surpluses into strong and free bodies. 

We are pleased that the United States is 
in a position to extend a helping hand to the 
newly emerging nations as they grow in free- 
dom, This is a glorious opportunity. We 
propose to continue assistance to the de- 
veloping areas, directed toward self-help and 
self-sufficiency, and we look forward eagerly 
to the day when the state of the world 80 
shall have Improved that foreign aid will be 
no longer necessary. 

We applaud President Kennedy's Alliance 
for Progress, and, more significantly, his com- 
mitment to democracy and freedom for the 
Americas. 

We are pleased by the increase of non- 
governmental international contact, educa- 
tional, and cultural exchange, oversea pro- 
grems of private groups, and by the increas- 
ingly enlightened attitude of the U.S. com- 
panies operating abrond. We are encouraged 
by the international trade-union exchange 
programs which extend the hands of Amer- 
ican labor to the workers of the world in a 
nonpolitical effort to raise working standards 
and strengthen industrial democracy and 
freedom. This greater emphasis on the 
private sector of international contact is 
indeed a hopeful sign. 

To a high degree, the foundation of our 
future, both as a people and as a world 
leader, is our American system of education. 
We must devise means of raising standards 
of education without endangering academic 
freedoms. We favor long-term, low-interest 
loans to academic institutions. We must 
encourage increasing numbers of students 
to seek advanced degrees, while cautiously 
avoiding an over-emphasis of either the so- 
cial or the physical sciences. It is essential 
that our moral and Intellectual posture be 
Qt least on a par with sclentific advance. 

In natural resource development, in social 
and humanitarian areas, in labor, and in 
business, it is the privilege and the duty of 
the Democratic Party to lead. 

In so leading, let us remember always that 
our primary objective is not the success of 
the Democratic Party. Political victories are 
empty unless used to advance the common 
weal. 

Our primary objective is a Nation and a 
World in which the dignity of man Is sacred, 
and from which fear and hate and hunger 
are banished into limbo, Let us get on 
with it. 


— 


The Reason Why 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Berlin crisis arose last summer some 


155,000 reservists of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force left their jobs and families to 
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respond to the call to active duty. Quite 
naturally the callup resulted in hard- 
ships of one sort or another in many 
American families, but notwithstanding 
the overwhelming majority in all the 
services responded to the call in a man- 
ner reflecting the highest traditions of 
the armed services of the United States. 

But for those left at home there was 
uncertainty, confusion, even fear. Con- 
sequently the major morale factor was 
not on the runways of Europe, nor on 
the bridge of destroyers, but rather back 
at the family hearth. 

Among the dedicated officers of the 
Naval Reserve who understood this prob- 
lem so well was P. C. Koelsch, command- 
ing officer of the Reserve destroyer 
Wren, which had been ordered to duty 
with the Atlantic Fieet. Captain Koelsch 
was not insensitive to the home front 
morale factor, and accordingly last 
January sent a letter to the wives of his 
crew which explained the situation in 
such a manner as to alleviate much of 
their understandable concern. Thus 
were the upset wives given a sense of 
participation by an officer who demon- 
strated considerable foresight and a pro- 
found depth of understanding. 

Here then is that letter: 

January 18, 1962. 

Dran Wren Wire: I have received several 
letters from you asking why we were not 
at home for Christmas when the Crow was. 
Since these letters were not signed, under- 
standably so, I thought that the best way 
to answer was to write to you all and let 
your husbands send this to you or not as 
they saw fit. 

I am not sure that I can give you a very 
good answer as this recall is all so inti- 
mately connected with high national policy 
that any decision made has been consid- 
erably aboye my level. I will say that I am 
convinced that the recall was necessary for 
two reasons. The first was to convince the 
Russians that we meant business. The 
second was to give the Navy an immediate 
increase in strength. The easing of the 
Berlm affair seems to indicate that your 
sacrifices (and I feel that you are giving 


even more than your husbands—much as, 


they are giving), have been worth it and 
may well have saved humanity the horrors 
of war, at least for the present. 

Our secondary mission, the immediate in- 
crease in strength, is important. By their 
nature, the smaller DE's are better suited for 
close-in offshore defense. This means that 
they are needed close to the coast. Thus, 
they could be made available for Christmas 
leave and still perform their functions. 
Many of them were at home for Christmas. 
The destroyers are being used for more re- 
mote defense. Although, we were proud to 
be selected for duty with the top fleet in 
the Navy, the other Reserve destroyers are 
getting remote assignments also. Some of 
them are not ony a long way from home, 
but in areas where the weather adds to the 
other discomforts. 

The price of individual liberty has always 
been high. The debts we owe for sacrifices 
from Valley Forge, the Alamo, Guadalcanal 
seem to come due in heavier installments 
for some than others. Hard as it may be, I 
hope that you may find some comfort in 
being able to “stand a little taller” in your 
communities in the knowledge that your 
husbands accepted their call without com- 
plaint or argument and knowing that their 
only reward would be within themselves, 
for doing what they considered their duty. 

I know that there have been many rumors 
about our return to Galveston. This is 
certainly a possibility, but no firm decision 
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has been made and probably will not be 
made until the world situation is 
evaluated. As soon as we get something 
definite, your husbands will be informed. 
Of course, here again some of you are in 
Norfolk and I want to assure you that I am 
none the less concerned with your welfare 
because my home happens to be Houston. 
We are one ship, and a fine ship, thanks to 
all of your husbands. You, whose husbands 
are in the regular establishment, earn the 
continuing gratitude of all for the repeated 
sacrifices you make, so are very much in- 
cluded in what I have said above. 

That is all that I can offer at the present 
80 I will close with my sincere thanks and 
those of your country for your wonderful 
spirit of loyalty and sacrifice, 

Sincerely, 
P. C. Kortscn, 
Commanding Officer. 


Honor to Mrs. Chips” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, too 
often in our controversies over Federal 
aid to education and whether or not our 
educational system is measuring up to 
space age responsibilities, we are inclined 
to overlook the contributions which 
many dedicated teachers are making in 
fashioning worthwhile citizens through 
example and precept. 

A case in point is the recent retirement 
of Mrs. Vera Pierce of the Davenport, 
Iowa, public school system. Highlights 
of her service to her community were 
recently outlined in an eloquent editorial 
from the Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times. 
Since I know Mrs. Pierce personally and 
am well aware of the many wonderful 
things she has done, I take special pride 
in calling this editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I ask that it appear in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Honor TO “Mrs. Cites” 

When Vera Pierce first started teaching, she 
had occasion to wonder if she was going to 
be a teacher or a woodchopper. 

That was because her first school was in 
the country and it was up to the instructor 
to chop the wood for the classroom stove. , 

She had no experience in this, and after 
swinging her ax, she scurried around the 
schoolyard to catch the wood chips before 
they fell because she had no idea where 
they'd fiy otherwise. 

Fortunately, the woodchopping chores 
didn’t last too long (it’s understood brothers 
came to her rescue) and she devoted all her 
energies to becoming a teacher. 

Tonight Mrs. Pierce, who ts retiring after 
a total of 40 years with the Davenport public 
school system, will be honored at a dinner 
sponsored by Davenport Chapter No. 16, 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

The award she will receive will be only a 
small token of the affection and respect in 
which the community holds her. Mrs, 
Pierce has been instrumental in developing 
the Davenport school program so that it aids 
all types of handicapped children. 

Largely through her efforts, Davenport 
schools have been recognized as pioneers in 
the special education field. 
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For the last 10 years, Mrs. Pierce has been 
director of the special education program of 
the public school system. She has been a 
teacher, speech therapist and principal. She 
is now first vice president of the Sheltered 
Workshop. 

She has found time to serve in other fields, 
too. A member of Calvary Baptist Church, 
she has been one of the trustees of the 
Christian Education Board, Youth Group di- 
rector, representative on the Scott County 
Counci] of Churches, Vacation Bible School 

„a member of the National Board of 
Children’s Division of Baptist churches and 
director of the Junior Children's Laboratory 
Schoo] at Green Lake. 

The community has benefited from her 
work on the Community Chest Board, the 
board of the Society of Crippled Children and 
Adults, the board of the Cerebral Palsy As- 
sociation, the board of the Mental Health 
Center, the board of the Association for Re- 
tarded Children. 

The local chapter of the Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children is particularly proud of 
her because of her membership on the na- 
tional governing board of CEC. 

Mrs. Pierce may not have known where her 
wood chips were going to fly when she swung 
her ax in the long ago, but hundreds of 
Parents will be forever grateful that she 
swung away. 


Memorial Day Address by George H. 
Seal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, by 
reason of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted to me to do so, I am pleased to 
present to the reading pleasure of your 
distinguished self and that of all my col- 
leagues the following address, which was 
delivered by George H. Seal at the Me- 
morial Day exercises at Greenbelt, Md. 
Mr. Seal, a former resident of the 10th 
Congresional District of Pennsylvania, 
is now the congressional liaison repre- 
sentative for the Veterans’ Administra- 


Mr. Seal's address follows: 

Memorar Day ADDRESS aT GREENBELT, MD., 
May 30, 1962, sy GEORGE H. SEAL 

Today, with the earth coming into full 
bloom again, when all life seems magically 
renewed, from the Unknown Soldier's grave 
of the revolution; from the tomb in Arling- 
where rests the three unknowns; and 
all of the green carpeted cities with 
columns of white crosses around the 
ld, where the fallen heroes rest, to the 
calm and peaceful serenity of our own dedi- 
cation here in Greenbelt, we Americans 
gather in reverent tribute to our honored 


We revere them because they had a rendez- 
vous with death so that we could have a 
rendezvous with life. We revere them be- 
cause they gave their lives so that we might 
live in dignity, in freedom and in peace, 

The idea of honoring our Nation's de- 
fenders, on a national scale, was first given 
birth in 1868 when Gen. John A. Logan, com- 
mander in chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, issued this proclamation to the 
local Grand Army of the Republic posts: 
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“The 30th of May 1868, is designated for 
the purpose of strewing with flowers or 
otherwise decorating the graves of comrades 
who died in defense of their country. We 
should guard their graves with sacred vigi- 
lance. Let no wanton foot tread rudely on 
such hallowed grounds. Let no vandalism of 
avarice or neglect, no ravages of time, testify 
to the present or to the coming generations 
that we have forgotten as a people the cost 
of a free and undivided Republic. 

“If other eyes grow dull and other hands 
slack, and other hearts cold in the solemn 
trust, ours shall keep it well as long as the 
light and warmth of life remain to us," 

I am sure that General Logan little real- 
ized the tremendous impact that the future 
destinies of America would have upon the 
significance of the Intent of this proclama- 
tion. Little could we have realized that the 
perpetuation of this proclamation would 
ultimately result in the designation of this 
day as a national day of tribute. Little 
could he have realized that less than 100 
years later the people of our grateful Nation 
would meet in solemn services in honor of 
an additional 606,000 Americans who have 
fallen on other battlefields for the cause 
and preservation of the freedoms which are 
so much a part of our heritage. 

Our way of life is based upon the dignity 
of man; a high faith In the capacity of man; 
freedom of speech, assembly and press; 
equal freedom and status of all religions and 
of no religion before the Government and 
laws of the land; a faith that the will of 
the people—people with high dignity and 
moral purpose—is expressed through the bal- 
lot. This is the way of life of God believing, 
God worshiping and God inspired men and 


women. 

In all of this, those to whom we pay trib- 
ute today, believed. They believed so 
strongly that they were willing to, and did, 
pay the supreme sacrifice for its preserva- 
tion. There is always a feeling of sweet 
sadness, which is given special depth and 
poignancy as we remember that the dead 
we honor helped to make it possible for us, 
the living, to be a part of this occasion 
today. 

Have we fulfilled our obligation to these 
heroes? That great American, Abraham 
Lincoln, said on another occasion: 

“It is for us, the living, rather to be here 
dedicated, to the great task remaining be- 
fore us; that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion, that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain," 

Let us meditate briefly upon the signifi- 
cance of these words, “great task remaining 
before us” and “that they shall not have 
died in vain.” ‘Today, as we confront the 
monumental issues at stake in our foreign 
affairs these words take on added import. 
The task continuing to remain before us 1s 
not one which can or should be considered 
lightly. It is not a responsibility which 
should be delegated to others. It is not one 
which should be looked upon with apathy 
and indifference. 

The cause of freedom of mankind never 
remains completely won. It must be de- 
fended constantly, courageously and vigor- 
ously. The price of liberty is eternal vigl- 
lanco. 

Our great Nation has been catapulted into 
a position of leadership of the freedom loy- 
ing peoples of the world in the struggle for 
enslavement on the part of the Communist. 
Like it or not, we are engaged in a life and 
death struggle against this growing men- 
ace. The aims and threats of the Com- 
munists to subvert, crush and take over one 
government after another, to enslave more 
and more the peoples of the earth. 

To counter this menace successfully we 
must fight on many fronts. We must make 


every effort to combat social and economic 
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ills that make so many nations vulnerable 
to Communist infiltration. We must assure 
the diverse peoples of the world that we 
sincerely wish to aid them in building just 
and stable governments of their citizens, by 
their citizens and for their citizens, We 
must, of course, maintain a great military 
strength to deal with any military threat 
of any dimension. 

We know from bitter experience that an 
aggressive armed enemy respects only the 
strength of will and the military force to 
back it up, if need be. If, God forbid, 
America should be forced to go to war again, 
we must be sure that our fighting men are 
properly trained, most modernly equipped 
and thoroughly instilled with the will to 
win, and in knowledge that their efforts will 
not have been in yain. Just as we know 
that there ts no alternative for peace, so do 
we know that there is no second place prize 
in war. 

Preparedness and sincerity of purpose in 
foreign relations are-only a portion of our 
task. We must not let our preoccupation 
with these areas overshadow other impor- 
tant aspects in the fulfillment of this task. 

We must continue our research and educa- 
tion in the sclentific and medical flelds so 
that our advancements in technology can 
be utilized to the fullest extent in the cause 
of peace and to the humanitarian benefit 
of all mankind. 

An additional, but equally important, 
phase of our task will be fulfilled when we 
have amply demonstrated by our deeds that 
we have not forgotten those who returned 
from the battlefields, racked in body, mind, 
and spirit, those for whom the war is not 
yet over, the disabled whose wounds, dis- 
eases, and injuries are continual reminders 
of thelr contributions to Uberty, and most 
particularly those who are hospitalized. 


The fine system of our Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals and clinics throughout 
the land do represent a living monument, 
from a grateful nation, to the patriotic 
efforts of these unfortunates; but, is this 
enough? What they need, and we as in- 
dividuals can provide, is a touch of the com- 
munity blended with the medical therapy 
that is provided by the professional hospital 
staff. We as individuals can provide this 
atmosphere, this feeling by the patient of 
“belonging,” by our visitations and partici- 
pation in the Veterans’ Administration vol- 
untary services program. By these efforts 
we can continue to manifest our interest in 
them, their needs, and their return to pro- 
ductive usefulness. 

And now, as we draw this memorial occa- 
sion to a close, I feel that we would be 
remiss in our tribute to our comrades if we 
failed to include a special tribute to those 
whose sacrifice, in my opinion, was indeed 
immeasurable and interminable. I refer 
specifically to the loved ones who were left 
behind—the mothers, fathers, widows, and 
orphan children. To them may we ask God 
for eternal blessing. 

Yes, as we continue the task of exerting 
our vigorous efforts toward the pursults of 
liberty, dignity, and freedoms of all man- 
kind; as we continue to direct our scientific 
and medical technological advancements 
toward the humanitarian benefit of all man- 
kind; and as we continue to manifest our 
compassionate appreciation, sympathetic 
understanding, and appropriate tribute to 
thelr disabled comrades and their beloved 
dependents, we may be assured that our task 
and our obligation to our dead defenders 
is being fulfilled and that one day we shall 
be able to come to these hallowed grounds 
and say, proudly and gloriously, that these 
dead “have not died in vain.” And, so, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord, speed that day and 
80 guide us that we may be worthy to enter 
upon it. 
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Lesson From Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of May 
31, 1962: 

Lesson From EUROPE 

More than once, Mr. Kennedy has urged 
business and labor leaders to study the dra- 
matic growth of industry in Western Eu- 
rope and “see if there ls something we can 
learn.“ The Wall Street Journal has studied 
the European steel industry, where growth 
has been especially rapid, and reports that 
there is a great deal to be learned—not by 
our business or labor leaders, but by Mr. 
Kennedy himself and his advisers. 

The striking difference between our steel 
industry and Europe's is the latter's relative 
freedom from government regulations and 
taxes and even government influence. In- 
deed, the officials of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, under which the steel in- 
dustry operates, boast of how little they 
have done to infringe on the rights of man- 
agement. European steel companies, the 
Journal reports, have “almost complete 
freedom to sell their metal at any price they 
please.“ 

No European political leader could have 
bullied the steel companies out of a price 
increase, as Mr. Kennedy did here. No 
political Influence could force European com- 
panies to give in to demands of labor unions. 
No threats of antitrust action are likely in 
an area where mergers which lead to in- 
creased efficiency are regarded as desirable. 

European taxes on corporate profits are far 
lower than ours and t eatment of deprecia- 
tion is more lenient, even though the total 
tax burden in some European countries is 
heavier than ours. European governments 
depend much less than ours on income taxes, 
and much more on sales, excise, and turnover 
taxes. The result is to encourage invest- 
ment and industrial growth. Since 1952, 
European steel production has risen 75 per- 
cent, compared with our 5 percent. 

Has European industry’s relative freedom 
caused prices to rise faster than ours, or 
wages to rise more slowly, or jobs to be 
wiped out by mechanization? Quite the 
contrary, Because of free competition, Euro- 
pean steel prices have risen only about 3 
percent since 1952, compared with 43 per- 
cent here. European wages have risen by & 
much larger percentage than ours, and 
thousands of new jobs have resulted from 
the expanding market for European steel. 
The unemployed of southern Italy and 
France have fiocked to the industrial areas of 
Milan and the Ruhr Valley. 

Europe has achieved just what we would 
like to achieve and by precisely the methods 
which the soothsayers of the New Frontier 
tell us cannot achieve it. Here in the land 
of free enterprise, the official policy is to 
curtall freedom and penalize profits. 

In 10 years the profits of our steel indus- 
try have been chiseled from 15 percent of 
assets down to 7% percent. Last year the 
industry spent only $978 million on plant 
modernization and expansion—less than 
the annual average for the previous 10 
years. In the same period, plant investment 
in the European steel industry trebled. Last 
year it amounted to $12 billion and ex- 
ceeded ours for the first time in several gen- 
erations, 
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Had Mr. Kennedy followed his own ad- 
vice and studied European industry, he 
would have learned of the efficiency and 
growth which can be accomplished without 
the fetters imposed by overeager bureaucrats. 
He would have found that free enterprise 
is more than a slogan to be spouted in cam- 
paigns and then disregarded, and he would 
have saved the country a lot of unneces- 
sary trouble, 


Court’s Reversals Growing in Number 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
written by David Lawrence: 

Court's REVERSALS GRowING IN NUMBER 

WasxHincton.—It’s getting harder and 
harder to belleve in the infallibility of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
contradictions in its rulings are growing in 
scope and number. 

Thus, on May 14, the Supreme Court af- 
firmed a lower court ruling which ordered 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, head of the National 
Carpenters’ Union, to serve 6 months in Jail 
for contempt. He had refused to answer 
questions of a Senate investigating com- 
mittee, 

Yet just a week later—on May 21—the 
same Supreme Court reversed a lower court 
and set free six men who had been convicted 
of contempt for refusing to answer the ques- 
tions of congressional investigating commit- 
tees. In this case, the majority of the Court 
said that the indictment was faulty because 
it didn’t state the subject under inquiry. 
But the very indictment which sends Mr. 
Hutcheson to jail had the same omission. 
So one man is imprisoned while the others 
go free. 

In last week's case, which involved con- 
tempt charges, the majority of the defend- 
ants were newspapermen. They refused to 
answer questions that congressional com- 
mittees had asked in investigating Com- 
munist attempts to infiltrate the Ameri- 
can press. The purpose of Congress was 
to determine what safeguards of law could 
be devised to check such efforts. 

The Supreme Court’s majority in this 
case ignored all other issues and merely 
held that the wording of the indictment 
was faulty. It remained for Justice Doug- 
las, in his “co opinion,” to put his 
finger on a basic issue which the majority 
had falled even to mention—whether the 
press is immune from investigation because 
of the first amendment, which says Con- 
gress shall make no law abridging the free- 
dom of the press. He wrote: 

“Under our system of government, I do 
not see how it is possible for Congress to 
pass a law saying whom a newspaper or news 
agency or magazine shall or shall not em- 
ploy.*** 

“Congress has no more authority in the 
field of the press than it does where the 
pulpit is involved.” 

Yet on April 12, 1937, a majority of the 
Supreme Court—Justices Hughes, Roberts, 
Stone, Cardozo and Brandeis ruled the exact 

in the case of The Associated Press 
y. National Labor Relations Board. In the 
majority opinion of the Court, which up- 
held a law of Congress known as the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, Justice Roberts 
wrote: 
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“The act does not compel the petitioner 
to employ anyone; it does not require that 
the petitioner retain in its employ an in- 
competent editor or one who fails faithfully 
to edit the news to refiect the facts without 
bias or prejudice. The act permits a dis- 
charge for any reason other than union 
activity or agitation for collective bargaining 
with employees.” 

But the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion says nothing about “union activity or 
agitation,” It says Congress “shall make no 
law abridging the freedom of the press.” 
And the same law upheld by the Supreme 
Court is in existence today and permits con- 
spiracies by groups of employees in different 
trades to shut down a newspaper plant by 
agreeing among themselves not to cross a 
picket line. 

The Supreme Court in its 1937 opinion 
chose, moreover, to disregard the true scope 
of union activity and to assume that labor- 
management relations, for instance, is not a 
subject ever dealt with in their writings by 
the reporters or editorial writers employed 
by a newspaper and that presumably no 
conflict of interest could occur against which 
the newspaper would want to protect itself. 

The flat rule was nevertheless adopted— 
and it still is the law of the land—that 
Congress may by law forbid employers from 
discharging anyone, even an agitator, be- 
cause of activity in a labor union. Another 
employee, however, could be discharged for 
participating too conspicuously in partisan 
politics or in some other field of endeavor 
that became controversial. Labor union 
activity alone was immunized by the Supreme 
Court, 


A Stake in the Surplus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
May 23 edition of the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register carried an excellent editorial 
on the present grain surplus and the 
looseness in the overall operation of our 
grain storage program as brought to 
light by the Billie Sol Estes scandal. 

This editorial points up what I have 
been saying about our grain storage pro- 
gram and explains why I felt it was nec- 
essary to introduce a resolution calling 
for a complete bipartisan investigation 
into all of the procedures. 

If this can happen with Billie Sol 
Estes, it can happen in the Department 
of Agriculture’s dealings with hundreds 
of others who have gotten into the pro- 
gram to make a “fast buck” and take ad- 
vantage of a muddled situation at the 
Department of Agriculture where the of- 
ficials either do not know what is going 
on or are prone to look the other way. 

Congress should tighten up on this 
program all along the line, and as a 
starting point we should make the bi- 
partisan investigation called for by 
House Resolution 639. Then we will 
know where changes have to be made 
and we can take the necessary steps to 
make them. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the Des Moines Register edi- 
torial, “A Stake in the Surplus,” in the 
Appendix of the Recor», as follows: 
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A STAKE IN THE SURPLUS 


Billie Sol Estes had about 6.7 million bush- 
els of Government in his warehouses 
in 1959; he got hold of 16 million bushels in 
1960 and had 27 million in 1961. This spring 
the receivers of his collapsed financial em- 
pire have at least 33 million (perhaps as 
much as 50 million) bushels of grain in Estes 
warehouses. 


Estes obviously was pretty good at getting 
Government storage business. But only a 
small proportion of the grain in his bins 
came directly from Government allocations. 
Most of it came in as grain owned by farm- 
ers who wanted storage space for commodi- 
ties on which they received Government 
loans. Then when the farmers turned the 
grain in to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in lieu of paying off the loans, Estes kept 
the grain and began receiving storage pay- 
ments from the Government. 

To get farmers and smalltown elevator 
operators to store their grain with him, Estes 
made attractive deals—such as granting 120 
Gays’ free storage, selling fertilizer below 
cost, and accepting high-moisture grain 
which had to be dried out. 

The incentive for this was the high storage 
fees paid by the Government. For a number 
of years it has been obvious that these fees 
were extremely attractive. Until 1960 the 
fees for commercial warehousing averaged 
1614 cents a bushel per year. They were 
dropped to 13% cents at that time. This is 
still a very profitable return on most large- 
scale facilities, according to Government 
studies of costs. 

Because grain storage for the Government 
has been so profitable, commercial grain 
storage capacity more than doubled in the 
last decade. Some of this increase came 
about because of urging by the Government, 
in addition to the attractive fees. 

Eisenhower administration farm policy 
was aimed toward abandonment of crop 
controls, and allotments for corn were re- 
moved. However, price supports were con- 
tinued, with the result that hugh quanti- 
ties of grain were accumulated. This was 

n bonanza for the grain warehousing indus- 


The Kennedy administration has set out 
to curb grain production, and in its first 
year managed to achieve some reduction 
through voluntary programs, 


Agriculture Secretary Freeman has been able 
to lower grain storage stocks considerably, 
and most of the reduction has been from 
commercial warehouses. 

This new policy has created opposition 
from the grain warehousemen. They ob- 
jected strongly to the cut in storage fees in 
the last year of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, and now they are angry because of the 
reduction in storage. Many of them appar- 
ently were led to believe the business would 
continue if they built the storage facilities. 

Although Agriculture Department policy is 
to reduce output and curtail the surplus, 
another branch of the new administration 
seems to be going ahead with encouragement 
for new storage capacity, The Small Busi- 
ness Administration approved 45 loans for 
grain s construction between Febru- 
ary 1961 and April 1962. 

It is evident that the country is over- 
built on grain storage facilities, resulting in 
fierce competition for Government business. 
This make for great political pressures and 
invites influence and favoritism. It is evi- 
dent that the Department of Agriculture 
needs to find a new method of allocating 
commodity storage business. Possibly com- 
petitive bidding would be the best way. 

The grain storage situation also shows the 
need for getting production of grain more 
nearly in line with demand so that the top- 
heavy surpluses can be reduced. The farm 
programs are supposed to be for the benefit 
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of farmers, but the way they have been op- 
erating much of the benefit has gone to 
handlers and warehousemen, Moreover, they 
have tended to build up a pressure group 
with a stake in the surplus—when the 
farmer interest is in reducing it, 


William Haddad, Associate Director of the 
Peace Corps, Addresses Delhi Tech 


Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps more than any other single insti- 
tution, the Peace Corps is an embodi- 
ment of the faith of young America’s 
freedom. It is an expression of their 
willingness to give of themselves to pre- 
serve the democratic way of life. 

On Thursday, April 26, 1962, Mr. Wil- 
liam Haddad, an Associate Director of 
the Peace Corps, came to Delhi, N.Y., to 
speak at a forum under the auspices of 
the State University Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Delhi, N.Y. More 
than 500 people crowded into the college 
gym to hear this dynamic young Ameri- 
can. 

Coming to Delhi campus at the invita- 
tion of an old friend, Prof. Seldon Kru- 
ger, head of the department of social 
science of the college, Mr. Haddad cap- 
tured the enthusiasm of his audience. 
A recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post called Mr. Haddad “a man on the 
way up,” inferring that his dedication 
and sincerity of purpose was helping to 
make the Peace Corps a mighty insti- 
tution in keeping the free world free. 

Although only 33 years of age, Mr. 
Haddad has already a long career ac- 
complishment behind him, A graduate 
of Columbia College, he also attended 
Columbia Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, Georgetown University, and George- 
town School of Linguistics. In 1956 he 
was awarded a Littauer fellowship for 
study at Harvard University. 

Mr. Haddad has served as a consultant 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
as press Officer and later staff director of 
the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency. He has also 
served as special assistant to Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, later as the adminis- 
trative head of the Senator’s vice presi- 
dential campaign. 

During the 1960 presidential campaign 
Mr. Haddad took leave from the New 
York Post to serve as a special assistant 
to Robert Kennedy. As a reporter for 
the New York Post, specializing in munic- 
ipal affairs, Mr. Haddad won a num- 
ber of journalism awards, including the 
Heywood Broun Award, the George Polk 
Memorial Award—tice, the Page One 
Award—twice, and the Newspaper Re- 
porters Association Award—twice. In 
1961 he was awarded the Byline Award 
for his first-person account of the fire 
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aboard the aircraft carrier Constellation. 
The citation noted that “without regard 
for personal safety he boarded the 
blazing carrier as a stretcher bearer and 
returned with a vivid account.” 

During World War II, Mr. Haddad 
served at sea as a merchant marine offi- 
cer. He was commissioned at 16, one of 
the youngest officers to serve at sea dur- 
ing the world. 

Mr. Haddad, who is on leave from the 
New York Post, joined the Peace Corps 
in March of 1961, becoming an Associ- 
ate Director in January 1962. 

He was married to the former Kate 
Roosevelt in October 1959. They have 
one child, 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp three articles from the upstate 
New York newspapers reporting on Mr. 
Haddad's visit to Delhi. 

The articles follow: 

From the Oneonta (N. v.) Star, Apr. 27, 

1962 
DELNI TECH Srupents Hear Peace Corps 
Aw 


“You can be one of the architects of this 
most noble experiment and one of the new 
young frontiersmen.” 

That is what William Haddad, Associate 
Director of the Peace Corps, told some 500 
students and others at Delhi Tech last night. 

In beginning his 40-minute talk, which 
held the close attention of his audience, he 
sald, “Today is a solemn moment in the op- 
eration of the Peace Corps. We lost two of 
our volunteers in a plane crash in Colom- 
bla.“ 

Mr. Haddad described conditions in the 
early days of the Peace Corps and went on 
to explain how the Corps has grown to the 
present 1,000 volunteers in 13 countries. 

“Formerly the Corpsmen worked as ad- 
visors, living in their own little diplomatic 
compounds; now every volunteer is urged 
to learn as much of the language of the 
country he is working in as possible. 

“We have set up a boot training camp in 
Puerto Rico to determine how the volun- 
teers react to new situations. Only 18 per- 
cent haye been washed out of camp, either 
for academic or physical reasons, 

“Can these yolunteers do the job over- 
seas? We don't know yet, as the program has 
been in effect but a year, but no one has 
quit yet. They are under no contract and 
are tied by no bonds. We don't want a 
volunteer to work any longer than he wants 
to stay.” 

After his talk, Mr. Haddad conducted a 
lively question-and-answer period, at the 
close of which he received a standing ova- 
tion, 

A reception was held at the student cen- 
ter after the address, at which time students 
and visitors had the opportunity of meeting 
and talking with Mr. Haddad. 


[From the Binghamton (N. T.). Press, Apr. 
27, 1962] 


Peace Corrs DEATHS REPORTED—HADDAD 
LEARNS OF CASUALTIES SHORTLY BEFORE 
DELHI TECH TALK 


Deturt—News of the death of two Peace 
Corps volunteers in a plane crash in Colom- 
bia reached William J. Haddad, Associate 
Director of the Carps, just before he spoke 
at a Delhi Tech forum last night. 

Mr. Haddad, 33, a New York Post reporter 
on leave to serve with the Corps, told an 
audience of more than 500 students, Some- 
thing has happened that we feared would 
happen.” 

“We knew that Peace Corps service would 
be difficult and dangerous,” Mr, Haddad sald. 
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“Now I have just learned by phone from 
Washington that we have had our first two 
casualties.” 

The two volunteers, both men in their 
early twenties, were identified as David L. 
Crozier, of West Plains, Mo., a physics grad- 
uate of Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
and Lawrence Radley, of Chicago, a sociol- 
ogy and journalism graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

“They were returning by plane from a brief 
leave,“ Mr. Haddad said, “when their plane 
was lost in the jungle country of western 
Colombia on Sunday.” 

President Kennedy had urged the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Colombia to press for a search 
for the missing plane. Defense Secretary 
McNamara had ordered Army and Air Force 
units In Panama to join the search. 

Late yesterday, Mr. Haddad's office in- 
formed him that the plane had been sighted. 

It had crashed and burned. There was 
no sign of life, searchers reported. 

Mr. Haddad said he had talked by phone 
from Washington with mothers of the young 
men earlier this week. 

“At that time,” he said, “both parents 
knew there was little chance their sons were 
alive.” 

Mrs. Radley, in Chicago, had told him that 
whatever the outcome, she knew that last 
year (which he spent working in a Colombian 
village) was the happiest year of her son’s 
Ute. 

He also said young Orosier's mother, in 
West Plains, Mo., told him, “If my boy had 
it all to do over, I'm sure he would do it 
again.” 

When his talk ended, the audience ap- 
plauded for more than 14% minutes, then 
showered him with questions. Among them 
were: 

Under whose jurisdiction are volunteers 
in foreign countries?” 

Mr. Haddad’s answer: “They work for 
agencies of the host country. Nobody has 
any diplomatic privileges or immunities.” 

“How do you stand with the draft after 
you get out of the Peace Corps?” 

Answer: “You are deferred during service. 
After you get out, there is no exemption you 
would not haye been entitled to in any case.” 

“Have volunteers had a great many health 
problems?” 

Answer: “We anticipated a lot more than 
we have had. Everybody has had dysentery. 
It's the occupational hazard.” 

The Peace Corps official said his conversa- 
tion with a volunteer in Sierra Leone, whom 
he identified as a “Montana wheat farmer,” 
epitomized for him the spirit of the organ- 
ization. 

This volunteer told him, Mr. Haddad said, 
“I’ve been sitting on the sidelines all my 
life, watching things go to pot. No one ever 
asked me to help. Now I'm helping.” 

“Freedom is in trouble,” Mr. Haddad said, 
“and they really can help—you can help— 
for the first time without a rifle on your 
shoulder,” 

Mr. Haddad, who flew into Binghamton 
yesterday afternoon, left Broome County air- 
port for New York this morning. He spent 
the night in Delhi. 

[From the Delaware Republican Express, 
May 3, 1962] 

DEI. Freedom is in trouble, and you 
can help, for the first time, without a rifle on 
your shoulder.” 

Associate Director William F. Haddad of 
the Peace Corps summarized the Corps’ 
mission in these words, speaking last Thurs- 
day night at a Delhi Tech forum. 

Mr. Haddad told an audience of some 500 
students that he once asked a volunteer, a 
Montana wheat farmer, “Why are you in 
the Peace Corps?” The man, he said, 
told him: “I've been sitting on the sidelines 
all my life, watching things go to pot. No 
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one ever asked me to help, Now I'm help- 


“That explains the purpose of the Corps,” 
Mr, Haddad said, “and accounts for the high 
morale of its members.” 

“No volunteer has ever quit after becom- 
ing a full member of the Peace Corps,” Mr. 
Haddad said, 

“We have had a few injury cases,” he ex- 
plained, “and a couple of compassionate dis- 
charges, but absolutely no attrition, no- 
body wanting out.” 

“And they know they can go home any 
time they want to,” the former New York 
Post reporter said. “They get a free ride 
home. All they have to do is ask. We 
don’t want anyone in the Corps a day longer 
than they want to be.” 

Mr. Haddad paid tribute to the Peace 
Corps’ first fatalities in overseas service. He 
had just learned by phone from his Wash- 
ington office, shortly before going to the ros- 
trum in the Delhi Tech um, of the 
deaths of David L. Crozier of West Plains, 
Mo., and Lawrence Radley of Chicago. 

The young men, both in their early twen- 
ties, had been aboard a plane that crashed 
and burned on a mountain in the jungle 
country of western Colombia. 

“We knew that Peace Corps work would 
be difficult and dangerous,” Mr. Haddad said, 
“and we feared that something like this 
would happen.” 

But he continued, “I talked by telephone 
with the mothers of both these young men 
earlier this week, and I want to tell you 
what they said.” 

Both, he pointed out, knew at that time 
that there was little chance their sons were 
alive. 

Mrs. Radley, in Chicago, told him, Mr. 
Haddad said, “that no matter what the out- 
come, she knew that last year, which he 
spent working in a small Colombian village, 
had been the happiest year in her son's life. 

Mrs. Crozier, of West Plains, Mo., said, 
Mr. Haddad reported, “If my boy had it all 
to do over, I'm sure he would do it again.” 

After his talk, which drew a long, loud 
ovation, the Peace Corps official answered 
questions from the floor for 20 minutes. 
Then he spent an hour in the student 
lounge drinking coffee and conversing with 
other students at the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, a 2-year college of the State 
University of New York. 

He flew on to New York City Friday morn- 
ing. 


City of Chelsea, Mass., Favors 
Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1967 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my rémarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution by the 
City of Chelsea, Mass., legislative de- 
partment, board of aldermen, city hall, 
May 21, 1962: 

Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
a bill called King-Anderson bill which will 
help the aged through social security which 
would benefit 14.7 million persons in medical 
care; and 

Whereas this bill would allow elderly per- 
sons to receive medical treatment with dig- 
nity and respect: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the city government en- 
dorse the passage of this bill and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the President 
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of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House, the President of the Senate, and our 
Representative, Thomas J. Lane. 
Alderman THOMAS J. MACE, 
In board of aldermen, May 21, 1962. 
Adopted. 
Approved, May 23, 1962. 
ALFRED R. VOKE, 
Mayor. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
JOSEPH A. TYRRELL, 
City Clerk. 


Library Said “Brooklyn’s Here” to 
Lafayette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, as a Rep- 
resentative in the Congress of the first 
suburb of the Nation’s first Capitol it is 
my opinion that I represent some of the 
most articulate, informed, and interested 
constituents in the Nation. This is no 
accident. Brooklyn, N.Y., has one of the 
finest library systems in the world and, 
what is more important, our people use 
it. Today in my district we dedicated a 
most important addition to that library 
system. In old Brooklyn Heights, rich 
in culture and history, we welcomed a 
new source of learning and mark of com- 
munity achievement. I am pleased to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the following article pertinent to cul- 
tural extensions we, in Brooklyn, espouse 
and enjoy: 

From the New York Daily News, 
May 31, 1962] 
LTBRARY Sam “BRoOKLYN’s HERE” To 
LAFAYETTE 

It was the year 1825. 

The place was the village of Brooklyn. 

The big event was the cornerstone laying 
of its first free library. 

Because it was an age when the appren- 
ticeship system was still in use, the leading 
citizens of the village felt the time had come 
to establish a free library for them—the 
youngsters who were being given the oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade and to earn their own 
living in later life. 

The idea for such a library had been first 
advanced in the summer of 1823 at a meet- 
ing in Stevenson's Tavern. A group of citi- 
zens, including Augustus Graham, had 
adopted a constitution and issued a circular 
soliciting donations of books and funds. 

oK BY LEGISLATURE 

Their proposal was approved by the New 
York Legisiature and the group was incor- 
porated in 1824 under the name of The 
Brooklyn Apprentices’ Library Association. 

So the idea grew and steps were taken to 
erect a building to house the library at the 
corner of Cranberry and Henry Streets, 

The work of construction and 
the cornerstone laying was set for July 4, 
1825. The importance the library’s sponsors 
attached to the occasion was reflected in 
their choice of a guest of honor—the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, distinguished French hero 
of the American Revolution, who was in 
New York for the opening of the Erie Canal. 

Records describing the ceremony state it 
was the occasion of “a civic and military dis- 
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play” and “an ovation” for the great French 
patriot who had come to the aid of the 
Colonies in their struggle for independence. 


AN AMERICAN IMMORTAL 


General Lafayette lived on for 9 years after 
the event and has ever since been one of 
America's immortals, forever remembered for 
his valiant contributions to the young Na- 
tion for which he fought. In Brooklyn he 
‘was remembered, too, for his role in laying 
the library cornerstone. 

Although the library's sponsors regarded it 
as an important institution at the time, 
none could have foreseen its eventual signifi- 
cance. 

The little apprentices’ library more than 
fulfilled its sponsors’ dreams. In a few years 
it had outgrown its original quarters and 
was transferred to a site on Washington 
Street. 

In 1843 the association's scope was 
broadened, An amended charter was granted 
by the legislature and its name was changed 
to the Brooklyn Institute. 

FURTHER EXPANSION 


Forty-five years later Brooklyn's outstand- 
ing citizens were meeting again to consider 
a further expansion of the institute and the 
entire community's cultural resources. 

The State legislature again gave its ap- 
Proval. The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences was born. In December 1891, the 
property of the old institute was transferred 
to the new Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, the parent organization of today's 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, and 
the Brooklyn Children’s Museum. 

As institutions, considered either singly or 
in unison, they are among modern Brook- 
lyn's proudest possessions. 


Farley an Able Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31,1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorn, I include the following editorial 
from the Rockland County Journal- 
News of May 26, 1962: 

FARLEY AN Arie CHOICE 

It was more than just interesting to read 
George Sokolsky's appraisal of the Demo- 
cratic Party in New York State and his 
conclusion that one James A. Farley is the 
one candidate among several who has the 
ability and the following to beat Goy. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller this fall, We've felt that way 
all along, but the home county is not the 
place to reach a valid conclusion. 

What we would like to see is a grounds- 
well, of the sort that can be generated 
among the public, get moving to sweep Mr, 
Farley into the nomination. Republican 
though this county has been on State and 
county candidates for many years past, we 
don’t think Mr. Farley would have any dif- 
ee ooog out yea a majority. The 

e — 
9 name ittle short of spec 

The Democrats have managed to get them- 
Selves tangled up in a really colossal snarl, 
Starting back in the days when Carmine De 
Saplo was sent down the skids, That meant 
a new leader and, since Mayor Robert F, 
Wagner was a principal in greasing the skids, 
the mantle fell on him. Now, when the 
party needs a candidate and needs one badly, 
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he pulls himself out of the picture. His 
suggestions of substitutes were weak. 

So maybe it will be Mr. Farley going back 
to the political wars in which he has always 
been so able a general and so able a private 
It would be a fitting climax 


Medical Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Gerald W. John- 
son, one of our most astute commenta- 
tors on social and political issues. This 
column, “Medical Politics,” appeared in 
the May 28, 1962, issue of the New 
Republic. 

The column follows: 

MEDICAL Po.rrics—THE SUPERFICIAL ASPECT 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

Time was when a man might have con- 
siderable skill in the medical arts, yet if his 
methods were grossly unethical—blatant ad- 
vertising for instance—he was deemed a 
quack by more circumspect colleagues. 

Laymen have belleved that anything else 
that appears to be a violation of the Hippo- 
cratic oath is tainted with quackery, but ap- 
parently that view is not, or is no longer 
accepted by the profession itself. When 200 
New Jersey doctors announce that, under 
certain circumstances, they will not treat pa- 
tients of whose political and economic views 
they disapprove, they may not be violating 
the oath in a technical sense, but laymen 
believe, that they are violating its spirit, An 
oath that is binding only in the strictest 
technical sense is an instrument of decep- 
tion, and deception Is quackery. 

Then when money that laymen pay in the 
belief that they are purchasing protection 
against a sudden need of hospital care is 
used, instead, to advance the interest of 
& political party, men who are out of pocket 
see in it something worse than quackery. 
It is malversation of funds, which is right 
on the border of criminality. 

When an organization to which I, not a 
Republican, have been paying money—at a 
constantly increasing rate, by the way—for 
hospital insurance, uses the money to pay 
the expenses of a Republican Senator, frank- 
ly campaigning for the Republican Party, I 
feel swindled, and no amount of argument 
about the free expression of opinion will al- 
ter that feeling. When that organization 
is supported by the American Medical Asso- 
clation as representing the only acceptable 
form of health insurance, the AMA accents 
some share of responsibility for the skin 
game, which ineyitably arouses suspicion 
that the association has been infiltrated by 
quacks. 

Like a great many other Americans my 
health insurance is divided, part of it in the 
Blue Cross, part in a privately owned insur- 
ance company. If that private company were 
caught using my premiums as a political 
campaign fund, I know very well what would 
happen. Somebody would go to fall. I have 
no objection to that. I think it right and 
proper that somebody should go to jall; and 
I perceive no difference in the moral quality 
of the operation when it is performed by 
an organization approved by the American 
Medical Association. 
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On pills and philters the Judgment of the 
American Medical Association is accepted by 
sensible men as authoritative; but on social 
and economic policies its judgment is pre- 
cisely on a level with that of chamber of 
commerce and the Tuesday afternoon bridge 
club. It has a right to form an opinion and 
to express it publicly. It has a right to bring 
to bear every argument it can think of in 
support of its opinion. It even has the right 
to dun its members to buy a half hour of 
network time on NBC (May 21) so it can 
answer the President of the United States. 
But it has no right to refuse its professional 
services to any sick man because he 
with that opinion; and most certainly it has 
no right to approve the use of money paid 
for another purpose to meet the expenses of 
a political campaigner, 

With those propositions not one practicing 
physician in a hundred will disagree; yet 
the association as a whole appears to be 
challenging them all. Perhaps this is be- 
cause the profession, as a corporate body, 
cannot afford to admit limitations upon its 
powers, as the individual doctor can and 
does. The individual doctor is well aware 
that there are two factors over which his 
science has no final control. They are death 
and public opinion. He can postpone death, 
and he ean sway public opinion; but in the 
end he must submit to both. 

As a man, he admits this readily. He 
would consider it lunacy to deny it. But as 
a member of the profession he is being com- 
mitted to the point of view that the profes- 
sion has such authority in the sciences of 
economics and politics, as well as in that of 
medicine, that it is justified in employing 
highly questionable methods to impress its 
views upon the public. 

Philosophically, this is not very different 
from asserting mastery over death. Aescu- 
lapeus, the fable asserts, did exactly that in 
the case of Lycurgus and others, and for his 
temerity was struck by the Jovian thunder- 
bolt. To intimate today that Jupiter Ful- 
minator is still to be feared would be, of 
course, unconstitutional; but a reduction in 
the respect and esteem of his fellow men, 
while it would not incinerate the doctor, 
would infilct some discomfort on him. 

Yet threats to deny medical attention to 
political opponents and the use of insurance 
premiums as campaign funds are acts con- 
demned by public opinion, This is a fact, 
and one just as immovable as the fact that 
“Death, with impartial steps, knocks at the 
hovel and at the palace of the king.” 


Address by Maj. Gen. Malcolm Hay, Ad- 
jutant General of Pennsylvania, Boals- 
burg, Pa., May 27, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
annual memorial services sponsored by 
the 28th Division Society at Boalsburg, 
Pa., on May 27, 1962, Maj. Gen. Malcolm 
Hay, adjutant general of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, delivered the 
following interesting address concerning 
one of Pennsylvania’s great institu- 
tions—the 28th Infantry Division of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard. General 
Hay's tribute to the Pennsylvania's 28th 
Keystone Division reveals not only its 
accomplishments on the field of battle in 
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previous wars but its state of readiness 

at this time: 8 
ADDRESS BY May. GEN. MALCOLM Hay AT 
Boatssurc, PA., SUNDAY, May 27, 1962 

This year of 1962 portends great changes 
for one of Pennsylvania's great institutions, 
the 28th Infantry Division. 

Behind us are over 200 years of struggle 
and sacrifice. The soldiers of the 28th Divi- 
sion whose memory we honor today represent 
the most extreme form of that sacrifice. In 
World War I, 14,000 men of this Division 
were killed, wounded, or gassed. In World 
War II, the casualty toll was 25,000. 

But the building of this great division has 
entailed many lesser sacrifices, not only in 
war, but in the routine of peacetime organi- 
gation and training. 

Many members of the 28th Division—past 
and present—remember when modern equip- 
ment and modern methods of training 
existed only in the minds of the trainees. 
The day is not too far past when officers and 
men of many units paid far more in dues 
than they drew in pay. 

The 103d Engineer Battallon's traditional 
designation, “the Dandy First," 
recently by the Department of the Army, 
harkens back to the day when Pennsylvania 
National Guardsmen paid for uniforms and 
field equipment out of their own pockets. 

In conflict after conflict, ‘the devotion and 
pride represented by these and more ex- 
treme sacrifices made it possible for Penn- 
sylyania to field effective National Guard 
combat forces, 

Always, there was the hope that some day 
it would be possible to train during time of 
peace with full strength, or near full strength 
units and with the equipment necessary for 
survival and victory in war. 

Hundreds and perhaps thousands of the 
men we honor today would be alive now if 
only it had been possible to give them ade- 
quate training with adequate equipment 
prior to World War I, World Wer II, and 
Korea, 

Today, for the first time in its history, 
the 28th Division is within sight of a fully 
adequate peacetime training program, sup- 
ported by adequate equipment and by in- 
creased numbers of full-time personnel. 
The 28th Infantry Division stands today as 
one of the four most highly rated National 
Guard divisions in the Nation. It has earned 
this standing by hard work and by outstand- 
ing performance, 

The foundation of this outstanding per- 
formance Is the maxim General Fluck has 
emphasized in and year out that there 
can be no adequate or realistic training with- 
out Š 
Time and again, the 28th Division has 
demonstrated an ability to attain whatever 
strength goals have been set for it by the 
National Guard Bureau and by the Office 
of the Adjutant General. Indeed, the prob- 
lem, if you can call it that, has been to keep 
the 28th from skyrocketing to its full war- 
time strength, thus exceeding by far the 
peacetime budgetary allocations set by the 
Department of Defense. 

This ability of the 28th Division to recruit 
to the very limit of its authorized strength 
is a tribute to the present officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the division, and to 
the officers and men of yesterday and yes- 
teryear. 

The abllity of a National Guard organiza- 
tion or unit to recruit new members and to 
retain experienced members is a direct reflec- 
tion of professional military ability and on 
its standing in the community. The stand- 
ing of the 28th Division is, therefore, proof 
positive of the esteem in which the 28th 
is held by the communities of which it is a 
part, by the Commonwealth, and the Na- 
tional Government. 

Good community relations are not acci- 
dental. They are the product of hard work 
on the part of the officers and men of the 
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units concerned, with the assistance of pa- 
triotic and public-spirited citizens. 

The work of the society of the 28th Divi- 
sion and of the other veterans organizations 
in this regard has been a major and highly 
important factor in the success of the Divi- 
sion’s recruiting activities. All of us con- 
nected in any way with the division and 
with the Pennsylvania National Guard as & 
whole owe you a debt of gratitude. 

There is an interaction between recruiting 
and training, just as there is an interaction 
between recruiting and good community 
relations. 

Anyone who thinks young Americans will 
join or remain for long with a National 
Guard or other Reserve forces unit that lacks 
an interesting, well organized, and effective 
training program, simply does not know the 
American soldier. 

The National Guard could not survive the 
next 6 months on the basis of paid drill time 
alone. What has made the National Guard, 
the 28th Division, and its component units 
a great military force is the willingness of 
both officers and men to devote time to their 
units, far in excess of the time for which 
they are paid. 

Interest such as this exists only where 
there is a sound training program, one that 
is capable of challenging and satisfying 
youthful energy and enthusiasm. 

Evidence that the 28th Division has such 
a training program is apparent from much 
else than recruiting. ; 

For several years now the 28th Division 
has been among the Army National Guard 
divisions selected for early mobilization in 
the event of war or other emergency. Last 
summer the Army took a new look at these 
priority divisions and nondivisional units 
to determine if they were still, in fact, the 
best available. 

Prior to this time, the 28th had trained 
at Indiantown Gap Military Reservation con- 
tinuously since its return from Korean emer- 
gency duty in Germany. 

Last summer the entire division trekked 
southward, an average of some 300 miles, to 
Camps A, P. Hill and Pickett in the Rich- 
mond-Petersburg area of Virginia. 

This was entirely strange country for the 
vast majority of the division's officers and 
men. Support facilities were minimal. 
There were almost no permanent buildings 
at Camp A. P. Hill, site of the largest con- 
centration of division troops. Those at 
Camp Pickett were in poor condition. The 
men of the 28th left them in better shape 
than when they found them. 

The divislon—over 10,000 strong—made 
the trip entirely by military vehicles perm- 
anently assigned to the division, or on loan 
from other units of the Pennsylvania Army 
National Guard. 

Over 1,400 military vehicles were involved 
in this movement, Each of them traveled 
approximately 300 miles in each direction, 
This adds up to 840,000 vehicular miles for 
the division as a whole. 

This gigantic operation was conducted over 
congested highways with only two accidents 
involving any degree of injury to military 
or civilian personnel. ` 

As Maj. Gen. Charles G. Dodge, now Chief 
of Information, Department of the Army, 
stated a year-ago on this memorable occa- 
sion, “Men do in combat exactly what they 
have been taught to do in training.” 

With this in mind, it is gratifying to be 
able to report to you that In the tactical 
training phase of the 1961 encampment, all 
of the divisional staffs were rated superior 
or excellent, as were 86 of the division's 88 
units. 

Some of you were present at the 28th 
Division review at Richmond. Those of you 
who were there saw, as I did, the excellent 
command and staff work involved in as- 
sembling those thousands of men from 
installations many miles distant in order 
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and on time, and their smooth dispersal 
after the review. The excellent appearance 
and performance of both men and vehicles 
in that review brought words of high praise 
from all the distinguished guests who were 


Truman, present deputy commanding 
general, U.S. Continental Army Command, 
and many others. 

At Camp Pickett, the 28th Division Artil- 
lery became the first National Guard artillery 
organization in the Nation to fire the Honest 


At both training installations, platoon 
combat testing of infantry, armor, and artil- 
lery units was accomplished on the broadest 
and most advanced scale in the division's 
peacetime history, with live fire. 

When this period of training was com- 
plete, the 28th Division had more than justi- 
fied its qualifications as a priority division. 

Within a few weeks of its return from 
camp, the 28th was designated by the De- 
partment of Defense among the divisions 
most ready for recall to meet the demands 
of the Berlin crisis. 

Two of these divisions—the 32d Infantry 
Division of Wisconsin, and the 49th Armored 
Division of Texas, were ordered into active 
military service almost immediately. 

The 28th, and the 26th Infantry Division 
of Massachusetts, were placed in an accel- 
erated training status, with a major increase 
in the number of drills authorized and with 
8 increased emphasis on combat train- 

g. 

The 28th rose to the 
program magnificently, 

Recruiting was made extremely difficult 
by restrictions imposed by the Department 
of Defense, and by the doubtful status of the 
division as to whether or not it would be 
mobilized. 

This question also imposed severe hard- 
ships on individual officers and men. 
Many of these officers and men lost job or 
promotion opportunities. Many were forced 
to delay important financial, career and per- 
sonal decisions because of doubts as to their 
military status. 

Despite this, complaints were remarkably 
few. General Fluck and his staff tackled the 
problems of finding adequate training facil- 
ities to accommodate the accelerated train- 
ing program, and they have accomplished 
outstanding results. 

When the division was removed from ac- 
celerated training status in February, it had 
reached the highest level of peacetime train- 
ing in its history, despite a considerable at- 
trition in strength. 

The moment recruiting restrictions were 
lifted, the 28th began an aggresive recruit- 
ing campaign. 

Within a few weeks it had wiped out Its 
losses and was rolling along so powerfully 
that we were required by the National Guard 
Bureau to impose some restrictions lest the 
division exceed Department of Defense 
strength allocations. 

A review conducted by the Department of 
the Army and the Department of Defense 
over the past few months clearly identifies 
the 28th as a major key force In our na- 
tional Defense Establishment. Because of 
this, the 28th can reasonably hope to receive 
priority support in funds, equipment, and 
full-time Army National Guard technician 
strength. 

This standing will impose newer and 
greater responsibilities. The key to under- 
standing these responsibilities was given by 
General Dodge in his speech last year. 

In the event of war, General Dodge said, 
“Our oversea units would need immediate 
reinforcement, and our mobilization sched- 
ules are therefore geared accordingly. - 
The time to prepare for battle will be 
slim For * * * National Guard 
combat units, including the 28th, it may 
amount to but weeks.” 


demands of this 
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There may be, then, little or no time for 
small unit training after mobilization. Our 
companies, batteries, and troops must be 
made combat and kept combat ready 
while in National Guard status. They must 
be ready to enter battalion-level and higher 
training immediately upon entering active 
Federal service. 

Those of you who served in World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean emergency, 
particularly in the early stages, will recog- 
nize that this represents an unprecedented 
level of readiness for any reserve forces 
organization. 

Such a training goal will be attained only 
by a tremendous effort on the part of the di- 
vision, and on the part of higher headquar- 
ters at the State and National level. But 
attained it will be, provided the planned 
and promised national support is made 
available. 

We do honor today to those officers and 
men of the 28th Infantry Division who 
have given up their lives that we may enjoy 
the blessings of a free and prosperous Amer- 
ica. We will be able to face those men in 
eternity only if we prove worthy to take up 
the weapons that fell from their hands, and 
to carry forward the cause they served. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the 
28th Division of today is fully prepared and 
fully worthy to continue to bear this great 
responsibility with honor. 

In striving to achieve ever higher levels of 
training efficiency, the 28th and the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard as a whole look to 
the continued support of the veterans and all 
the citizens of the Commonwealth. I am 
confident that we can count on that sup- 
port as always in the past. 

Thank you, 


Red Failure in China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22,1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Boston Sunday Herald on 
May 27, 1962: 


Rep FAILURE tn CHINA 


In the matter of Red China, caution tells 
us not to write off a foe too soon, but logic 
declares that the Chinese economic problem 
is too great for the Communists—and would 
have been too great for whatever regime at- 
tained control there, 

For China's problem Is insoluble. 

The mysterious stream of refugees into 
Hong Kong can very well be the palpable evi- 
dence of the total dilemma that faces the 
Communists. There are no bootstraps, red, 
blue or any color, that can lift China out of 
semistarvation. 


The problem of any underdeveloped coun- 
try seeking to arrive is hard enough, even 
with generous outside aid. China, several 
times bigger than any other, and greatly 
Overpopulated for its resources, simply can- 
not command, even by force, the savings 
necessary to provide capital for economic 
growth. When people are starving, there is 
nothing left over to put into steel plants. 
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sary to put aside 3 percent of the national 
income just to provide for the additional 
people. That means no development at all— 
just standing still. 

Even at a conservative estimate, China's 
population is growing at least 2 percent a 
year. This means that these millions of Chi- 
nese now living a bare subsistence existence 
must somehow contrive to set aside at least 9 
percent of what they are trying to subsist 
on in order to permit even a 1-percent gain 
in per capita income. 

How do you save anything out of an in- 
come too small to live on? Did even Marx 
have the answer to that? 

That's the logic that says the Communists 
are failing in China. 

If Chinese Communists could get plenti- 
ful aid from Russia, or expand into the 
productive lands of southeast Asia or shuffle 
15 million Chinese a year onto the rest of 
the world, there might be a ray of hope. 

But Russia has her own capital accumula- 
tion problem, we of the West are frustrating 
any considerable territorial expansion and 
the rest of the world, for all its good will, 
cannot settle 15 million emigrant Chinese 
year after year. 

The Communists may be able to keep their 
hold indefinitely on the Chinese; they may 
be able to challenge the West from behind 
the retaliatory power of the Soviet; they 
may even threaten a final nuclear Gotter- 
dammerung of despair; but they will not be 
able to break out of the fatal clutch of eco- 
nomic laws. 

Failure at home is marked up for them. 


Bishop McCort High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address delivered by the 
Very Reverend Thomas T. Cawley, V.F., 
pastor of the Church of the Visitation, 
Johnstown, Pa., on the occasion of the 
dedication of the new $2 million addi- 
tion to Bishop McCort High School in 
the diocese of Altoona-Johnstown in 
Johnstown, Pa.: 

Your Excellency, the Most Reverend J. 
Carroll McCormick, right reverend mon- 
signori, very reverend and reverend fathers, 
reverend sisters, distinguished members of 
the local, State, and Federal Government, 
we have two great systems of education in 
this country—one public, the other, private. 
Private schools, as such, run the full gamut 
from Harvard University to little parochial 
schools for Indians out in Rosebud, Mont. 
Unfortunately, many people have the im- 
pression that the term “private,” when ap- 
plied to schools, is synonymous with the 
word, “Catholic.” There are many private 
schools which are not Catholic. 

These two systems are not unfiendly rivals. 
Both fill a distinct need. They are equally 
essential to the ideal of American education. 
Each type emphasizes aspects of American 
life which are only implicit in the other. 
One emphasizes the necessity of equal op- 
portunity; the other, the necessity of indi- 
viduality. Both have student bodies which 
are cross sections of the public; both are 
maintained for the good of the public. 

A vibrant country like ours, free and in- 
divisible, must have its public schools, 
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primarily for the unity they give to our 
scattered population. And it must have its 
private schools as well, primarily for the va- 
riety which, of their very nature, they tend 
to produce. The harmonious blending of 
these two types will give us that blessed 
kind of education, which, in the words of 
Lord Brougham, “makes a people easy to 
lead, but difficult to drive; easy to govern, 
but impossible to enslave.” 

Public control of all schools in the Nation 
would mark the beginning of the end. All 
the first schools in our Nation were private 
schools. History proves this beyond a doubt, 
even contemporary history. When dictators 
assume control, one of their first moves is to 
capture the minds of the youth. First they 
take over the schools. Thereafter, nothing 
may be taught except what the dictator 
wants taught. The schools are then in a 
straitjacket of the absolute state, where any 
and all education is impossible, except that 
which deifies the dictator and looks upon the 
state as the supreme authority, superior even 
to God. 

All the first schools in our Nation were 
private schools, schools In which religion oc- 
cupled the most important place in the cur- 
riculum. That was the only kind of schools 
our Founding Fathers knew, the kind in 
which all of them were educated. They 
could not conceive of education without 
God, the Supreme Teacher, the Author of 
all truth, Later on, when these founders 
came to make provision against the estab- 
lishment of one church as the official state 
church, they set up the arangement we 
know as separation of church and state. At 
the time these men never dreamed there 
would appear in the land, as has appeared, a 
breed of intellectuals who know less about 
the Bible than they do about the newspaper 
comics, They would probably turn in their 
graves if they were to be told that now we 
have a world in which whole nations set the 
power of the state in motion against, not 
only catholicism or protestantism or ju- 
daism, but against all religion. Worse still, 
a nation in which many people look upon 
church related schools as a menace to s0- 
ciety and religion in education as an in- 
fringement upon the rights of the individ- 
ual. At times, these people become very 
belligerent and even bitter in their attack 
upon Catholic schools, and the great mis- 
fortune is that they fight against a mere 
phantasm, a distorted image, something 
which has no existemce except in their own 
warped minds. Of such people, Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton wrote thus in “Orthodoxy”: 
“There are men who will ruin themselves 
and ruin their civilization if they may ruin 
also this ancient faith. The most astound- 
ing fact about this faith is that its enemies 
will use any weapon against it, the swords 
that cut their own fingers, and the firebrands 
that burn their own homes. Men who begin 
to fight the church for the sake of freedom 
and humanity end by fighting away freedom 
and humanity, if only they may fight the 
church.” Here is a word picture to study: 

Catholic schools are constructed by Cath- 
olics at an enormous cost. They are 
maintained by Catholics by additional 
heavy expenditures. Catholics pay their 
proportionate share of public taxes. 


Catholic schools perform a very necessary 
function in our country. The teaching in 
Catholic schools contributes incalculably to 
the strengthening of the moral fiber of the 
Nation. 

In spite of all this, there are many people 
who have not a shred of appreciation or 
gratitude. In fact, very many, it seems, are 
giad to be misled by vicious groups like the 
PAOU into opposing and even hating the 
Catholic schools. 


The complete silence of so-called fair- 
minded non-Catholics in the face of this 
grave injustice has ever been a shock to me. 
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How can any honest man look at such a pic- 
ture, without protesting, and still consider 
himself fairminded and still continue to 
preach about brotherly love and the Golden 
Rule—Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you? This I will never be able 
to understand, 

Misguided people who start out to fight 
against Catholic schools often end up by 
railing against all religion in education. At 
times It goes even-beyond this, “I have 
known people,” says Chesterton, “who pro- 
tested against religious education with argu- 
ments against all education, saying that the 
child's mind must grow freely, or that the 
old must not teach the young.” 

And so it is that in the past several gen- 
erations we have given free rein to those who 
taught that men are not essentially different 
from brute beasts, that man has no free 
will, that there is no moral right or wrong, 
and no Supreme Being to hold men respon- 
sible for their actions. Under the plea of 
separation of church and state, such doc- 
trines as those might be taught in state- 
supported schools, but that there is a God, 
who will reward the good and punish the 
wicked, might not be taught. The incon- 
alstency prevailed that the officials and em- 
ployees of the state might undermine, but 
not undergird, religion. 

Politicians, commentators, editorial writ- 
ers, and others fritter away valuable time 
trying to agree upon what is and is not 
included in the term “separation of church 
and state" arguing over the constitutionality 
of reading a verse or two of the Bible in 
public schools, whether Federal aid to pri- 
vate schools is forbidden in all forms, ete., 
the while real enemies of our way of life go 
about freely, hacking away at the very foun- 
dations on which our Nation rests. 

It is a great mystery why the general pub- 
Me will not see through the smokescreen of 
those who are forever mouthing the shibbo- 
leth of separation of church and state. Be- 
hind this screen these wolves in sheep's 
clothing (PAOU) work with a free hand, sow- 
ing seeds of misunderstanding, discord and 
disunity, animosity and hate. The very in- 
stitution they attack is the only institution 
that offers real hope for protection against 
the dangers they create. And yet the general 
public, whose interests are being endangered, 
Stands by as though in an apathetic trance, 
permitting this organized injustice to run 
its course unopposed. 

In view of this regrettable state of affairs, 
on an occasion like this we may take pride 
in the knowledge that we are engaged in a 
task which rejoices the hearts of our many 
friends, and entitles us and benefits all of 
our fellowmen to divine favor in the sense 
that we are actually doing good to and for 
some who hate us. It is an occasion on 
which all graduates of our schoo] system and 
all of its friends should dedicate themselves 
to a determined effort to strengthen the posl- 
tion of our schools by all methods permitted 
under our Constitution, and to a resolute 
will to make additional financial sacrifices, 
paying whatever costs are involved in giving 
this public expression, to our love for and 
our loyalty to the great American principle 
of freedom of religion. 

May this school, originally conceived in the 
mind of Bishop McCort to elevate the souls 
of youth, to foster in them nobility of char- 
acter, and to lead them along the pathway 
of a morally good life, ever prosper in these 
lofty aims; may all the youth who study 
here become deeply imbued with an effec- 
tive desire ever to live their lives for God and 
country; and may all the teachers who give 
their lives to this sublime work ever enjoy 
the blessing of God in this life, and after 
their last commencement may they shine 
like stars for all eternity in Heaven. 
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The Story of a One-Man Crusade for 
Freedom and Democracy Proves That 
Diplomacy Ain’t White Shirts, Nice 
Pants, and Money Running Out of Your 
Pockets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Satur- 
day Evening Post in its current edition 
carries a story of the little known Amer- 
ican hero—Edgar Buell—who is devoting 
his life to helping the natives of Laos in 
an area where our American forces are 
stationed as a stabilizing force for free- 
dom and democracy. 

The article by Don A. Schanche tells 
how an American farmer from Indiana 
carries on a one-man crusade for free- 
dom and democracy in the poverty- 
stricken and strife-torn Laos. Such 
dedication as “Pop” Buell has shown 
does much to promote the cause of de- 
mocracy and Americanism. His story is 
inspirational and interesting and de- 
serves wider review and circulation. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include a con- 
densed version of the Saturday Evening 
Post article in the Appendix of the Rec- 
0 


RD. 
The article follows: 
An ÅMERICAN HERO—THE ExECUTIVE STORY 
OF HOW AN AMERICAN FARMER HAS DEVOTED 
His LIFE TO A ONE~MAN CRUSADE FOR FREE- 
DOM AND DEMOCRACY IN WAR-TORN, COM- 
MUNIST-INFILTRATED LAOS 
(By Don A. Schanche) 


Edgar Buell was squatting, native style, 
on a dusty path which bordered a worked- 
out opium field high in the mountains of 
northern Laos. He is a little runt of a man, 
and except for his thinning hair and heavy- 
rimmed spectacles you could mistake him 
for one of the 200,000 Meo tribesmen who in- 
habit those jungle-sheathed mountains. His 
skin is weathered from a lifetime on an In- 
diana farm and darkened from 2 years of 
baking in the tropical sunshine of Laos. His 
khaki trousers were spotted with the dirt of 
day-long hikes up mountain trails to the 
Meo villages we had visited that week, and 
he was shirtless, warming his bared tarso in 
the afternoon sun. 

Buell was discussing the economics of 
opium with two Meo village leaders, who 
listened attentively, almost rapturously, He 
spoke in a mixed vocabulary of tribal Meo 
and Lao, the national language of Laos. If 
you listened closely, you could almost hear 
northern-Indiana colloqualisms buried in 
the strange monosyllabic words, 

Opium, the only exportable cash crop 
raised in Laos, is a poor crop for the Meo, 
Buell explained. Harvesting it is hard, 
painstaking work. Even though the Meo 
grow the best opium in the world, the farm- 
er's reward for the stuff is abysmally low: a 
batch that might sell for $100,000 if smuggled 
into New York brings the Meo farmer about 
$1. In Buell’s easygoing but forthright 
lecture to the tribesmen, there was no 
hint of moral considerations. The eyils of 
opium’s misuse in a civilized western society 
would be inexplicable to the primitive Meo. 
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Buell stuck to crop economics. Sweet po- 
tatoes, he said, would grow beautifully in 
the rich earth of the hills. They would 
bring more money, and besides, the farmers 
and their families could eat them. 

As the Meo village leaders nodded in 
thoughtful agreement, Buell looked up at 
me. “Americans ought to know,” he said, 
“that diplomacy ain’t all white shirts, nice 
pants and money running out of your pdck- 
ets. More of us have got to get down with 
the people. That's where you can do some 
good for them and for America. 

Edgar Buell rarely has occasion to wear 
& white shirt and nice pants, and when 
money runs out of his pockets, it is more 
often his own, earned in years of work rais- 
ing corn and soybeans on an Indiana farm, 
than it is Uncle Sam's. The 49-year-old re- 
tired farmer is one of that woefully small 
group of Americans overseas who were ex- 
tolled by Eugene Burdick and William Led- 
erer in their misnamed book “The Ugly 
American,” whose hero was not ugly, but 
splendid. These are the Americans who 
volunteer to go to remote corners of the 
world where they can use a lifetime of prac- 
tical experience in helping the miserable 
people our leaders euphemistically call the 
less fortunate or underdeveloped. 

Buell went to Laos in June 1960, as a $60- 
a-month volunteer, an agricultural adviser 
for International Voluntary Service, a pri- 
vate peace corps which contracts the serv- 
ices of its volunteers to varlous U.S. ald pro- 
grams abroad. He took this step after a 
deep personal tragedy, the death of his wife. 
In the vernacular of northeastern Indiana, 
and the farm where he spent most of his 
life, Buell explained what propelled him to 
Laos. “It ain't so complicated. Maloreen 
and I was a team. When that one good 
horse got off the wagon, I couldn’t go on 
alone back home. -But here, I don't know 
why, I can go alone.” 

As his words indicate, he is a gentle man, 
tempered by a life that has been both hard 
and good. Physically he is wiry and tough, 
hardened by 2 years of climbing up and 
down the mountains of Laos. If a word 
could describe his features, that word would 
be homely; it is a warm kind of homell- 
ness, underlined by alert, curious eyes, that 
draws other men to Edgar Buell and in- 
spires confidence in people less fortunate 
than himself. 

The Meo people with whom Buell works 
are among the least fortunate people in the 
world. Fortune has not smiled on them at 
all. Even without the recent war, which has 
torn them from their land, they live at the 
absolute bedrock of human existence. Their 
farmland is mostly vertical, climbing up the 
sides of rugged mountains and cleared by 
slashing and burning the tangled jungle 
which chokes it, After a few years of grow- 
ing hill rice, opium and vegetables in one 
spot, they pick up their meager possessions 
and move to another mountain to repeat 
the process. They live in grass-thatched, 
bamboo-walled huts. Virtually everything 
they have is handmade, mostly from bamboo. 

A Meo woman is lucky if she survives 
childbirth. She is luckier still if half of the 
children she bears survive childhood. And 
she can count her blessings if she or her 
husband lives to be more than 35 years of 
age. If she knows Edgar Buell or the leg- 
end of Edgar Buell which is passed from 
mouth to mouth and village to village in 
northern Laos, she probably thinks of him 
as some Kind of god. To the Meo, he is, 

“POP” MEANS “SENT FROM ABOVE” 

Buell's name in Meo, the flattering sobri- 
quet of which he is more proud than any 
award or honor he has received, has a godlike 
meaning. The Meo call him “Tan Pop.” 
Tan means mister.“ Pop,“ in Meo, means 
“sent from above.” To fellow Americans in 
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Laos he is simply Pop Buell, with no spir- 
itual overtones. But the legend of Pop Buell 
is passed around with awe in the American 
community too. Already Buell's efforts have 
eclipsed the record of Dr. Tom Dooley, the 
young St. Louis physician who established 
two jungle hospitals in Laos before he died 
in 1961. 

“Sometimes Pop puts the rest of us to 
shame,” said one of the men he works for. 
“He has more courage, more commonsense 
and more human compassion than any other 
man I have known.“ 

Pop Buell's job is an emotionally and physi- 
eally crushing one, on which hang the lives 
of 60,000 to 60,000 harassed Meo tribesmen 
who have been driven from their mountain 
homes by Communist Pathet Lao soldiers 
bent on conquering all of Laos. Most of 
these Meo refugees wander the hills or set- 
tle in temporary villages in Xieng Khouang 
Province, bordering the famed Plaine des 
Jarres where one of the principal battles of 
the Lao civil war was fought. They are 
surrounded by hostile Communist and so- 
called neutralist forces who are allied in bat- 
tle against the royal government. Every 
day the noose of enemy troops closes a little 
tighter, 

THE WARLIKE CEASE-VIRE IN LAOS 


If you read the news of southeast Asia 
regularly, you probably have the impression 
that there has been a cease-fire in Laos, that 
the country has been in a more or less quies- 
cent state pending the negotiation of a more 
permanent peace based on formation of a 
neutral, coalition government. The impres- 
sion is misleading, particularly in Xieng 
Khouang Province. For many months, long 
before the recent heavy fighting, there has 
been war every day. Men have been killed. 
Villages have been burned. People, mostly 
the uncomprehending but bitterly angry 
Meo, are tortured. Pop remembers the horri- 
fying ordeal of one village which he visited 
just after the Pathet Lao had sacked it. 

“They wanted to set an example,” he ex- 
plained. The memory of it made him wince. 
“So they took one of the wives of the village 
Nhi Khon (leader) and stood her up in front 
of everybody. One of the Communist sol- 
diers took his gun and shot off one of her 
breasts, then the other. Then they left her 
there to die.“ 

Pop and I saw another example while visit- 
ing some wounded Meo in a neat little hos- 
pital run by Filipino volunteers in Vientiane, 
the administrative capital of Laos. He was 
a boy about 9 years old, perhaps 10, although 
he was small and frail. Mercifully he was 
unconscious. He had had been hit with 
shotgun pellets. The entire right side of 
his body was peppered with ugly little 
wounds. “His father was a village leader,” 
Pop sighed. “When the Pathet Lao came, 
they shot the boy as an example. To the 
Meo, sons are more precious than anything.” 
The boy died a few days later. 

To Pop Buell, the appressed Meo people 
are his people, their village his villages. He 
spends most of his time living with them 
in beleaguered Xieng Khouang Province, in 
the middle of the closing enemy noose. He 
has learned their language, as well as Lao 
and Thai, which he also must use. He eats 
their food, sleeps in their huts, doctors their 
sick, counsels their elders, and keeps flowing 
the relief supplies on which they depend. He 
works at the very end of the chain of U.S. 


Recently Mr. Pop was elevated from his 
low-paid volunteer status to a higher paying 
Post as an employee of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, the Government 
agency which administers American eco- 
nomic aid abroad. He works for a branch of 
AID called Rural Development which, in 
peaceful countries, assists in the construc- 
of rural roads, trains rural craftsmen, 
helps to improve agricultural conditions. 
war has paralyzed virtually all 
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these AID functions. Instead, American AID 
workers have had thrust upon them thou- 
sands of war refugees who need help to stay 
alive. More than half of these refugees are 
Meo tribesmen who depend on Pop Buell for 
sustenance. 

Because of the war, it has been more than 
& year since these Meo refugees have been 
able to stop in one place long enough to plant 
and harvest rice, their basic food. Normally 
in a war-torn country such refugees would 
be herded into huge camps where they could 
be fed and clothed until they could return 
to their homes. But the Meo, a fiercely in- 
dependent people, wili not leave their be- 
loved mountains, even thought the hills are 
surrounded and shot through with Com- 
munist agents. Instead they wander in 
bands of up to 2,000 people, looking for 
places to settle. It is Pop's job to find these 
wandering bands, help them locate new 
village sites, and organize airdrops of rice 
and other essentials until they can get on 
their feet. 

To do this he spends 90 percent of his 
time living behind enemy lines. Sometimes, 
while trudging along hidden jungle path- 
ways in the roadless, uncharted mountains, 
he comes upon villages never before visited 
by a white man. The lithe, jungle-tough- 
ened people he meets on these trails may be 
friend or enemy; Pop has no way of know- 
ing. Any night while sleeping in a bamboo 
and thatch hut in the hills he may have to 
jump up and plunge into the jungle to es- 
cape the Pathet Lao * * +. 

PURSUED BY REÙS BEFORE DAWN 

In the past year he has had to make such 
pre-dawn escapes five times. The most re- 
cent was 3 months ago. Pop was asleep in a 
Meo hut when a scout burst through the low 
doorway and awakened him. 

“Pathet Lao are just down the hill," the 
scout whispered. 

He had barely spoken when the Commu- 
nists opened fire. Pop rushed from hut to 
hut In the village, rounding up women and 
children. While a platoon of village 
guards—some of them firing flintlock mus- 
kets—held off the enemy attack, Pop hoisted 
a child onto his back and joined the villagers 
on a trek down a path on the other side of 
the hill. They spent all the next day hidden 
in the jungle valley below, then climbed 
back up to the plundered village that night. 

“It's surprising how well you can see to 
walk on those trails in the moonlight,” Pop 
Bays, 

On another occasion, fleeing from a Pathet 
Lao attack, Pop walked for 18 hours with a 
baby on his back. It was the rainy season 
and the trails were slippery with greaselike 
mud. Some of the paths were almost verti- 
cal, and descending was less a matter of 
walking than of skiing. 

“It wasn't so bad,“ he says. When you 
get in a situation like that, you do what you 
have to. Anybody would.“ 

In spite of his seemingly casual attitude, 
Buell worries about possible capture. Twice 
in the past year powerful Radio Hanoi, the 
Communist propaganda voice which broad- 
casts from North Vietnam to all of South- 
east Asia, has mentioned the “notorious, 
warmongering American imperialist, Tan 
Pop.” Buell has heard that the Communists 
have offered a $25,000 reward for his capture. 
He suspects that many of the villages in 
which he works have been infiltrated by 
enemy agents. 

“Of course I worry about it,” he says. 
“If I didn’t there'd be something wrong with 
me, wouldn't there? But I love these Meo 
people and I know that damned near every 
one of them loves me. I have to put all my 
falth in them because when I am up there 
with them I have very little contact with 
anybody else." 

Pop’s only contact with the outside world 
is a tiny walkie-talkie radio with which he 
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planes which occasionally fiy in with relief 
supplies. Sometimes a Helio-Courier, a big- 
winged, light plane capable of landing and 
taking off on 300-foot strips, drops onto a 
dirt runway hewn from a mountainside by 
the Meo. When they are available, Pop uses 
these planes to lift him from village to vil- 
lage. Otherwise he walks. 
= * . > * 

“These pilots make a lot of money,“ Pop 
sald, “sometimes 63,000 to $5,000 a month 
if they fly a lot. But they ain't got a very 
long life expectancy. You got to take your 
hat off to fhem. They earn every cent they 
make.” 

I looked at Buell in wonderment. His own 
job involves more hazard and uncertainty 
than the work of the highly pald pilots, how- 
ever great their courage. 

“It ain't the money or the hazards that 
matter,“ Pop explained. “If it was I would 
have quit long ago. I don't have to work. I 
just want to get it across to as many people 
as I can that America is a good place and 
Americans are good people. At the same 
time I think I'm doing these people some 

” 


How much good he is doing was immedi- 
ately apparent. Lang Tien, more an area 
than a village, is a cluster of hillside com- 
munities overlooking a small plateau inside 
the ring of mountains. All told, 5,000 people 
live in the area. Most of them are Meo 
refugees, but about 1,000 are Lao Thung, 
another of the many ethnic groups which 
inhabit Laos. The Lao Thung are friendly, 
but tend to be lazy and more careless about 
cleanliness than the Meo. Many years ago 
they were slaves, and both Lao and Meo still 
tend to consider them as such. When any- 
thing is passed out, the Lao Thung are the 
last to get a share, and it is rarely a fair 
share, 

FROM AMERICA, PROVISIONS BY PARACHUTE 

That afternoon a C-46, bearing salt, tools 
and 50 sacks of rice, made a low pass over 
the plateau and dropped its cargo for the 
refugees. As the free-falling rice sacks and 
the parachute-borne tools dropped, Pop“ 
talked to the Nhi Khon of the village. 

“These supplies do not just drop out of 
the sky,” he said in his mixed Meo and 
Lao. “They come from America because the 
Americans want to help you. The supplies 
are given to the Lao Government, and 
the Lao Government gives them to me to 
bring to you. They are for all of you and 
each man must get his fair share. We con- 
sider a man a man, whether he is a Meo or 
a Lao Thung. He must get the same share.“ 

The Nhi Khon, a progressive leader who 
probably did not require the lecture, nodded 
in agreement and withheld distribution of 
the supplies until representatives of the Lao 
Thung village arrived to claim an equal 
share. 

That night we were invited to the same 
Lao Thung village for a celebration’ honoring 
Tan Pop. After a long trek along a starlit 
Jungle trail, we climbed the ladderlike stair- 
way into the hut of the village chief. 
Proudly he boasted that he was 70 years old 
and had 7 wives and 30 children. A half 
dozen children under five attested to his 
vigor. 

0 . * . * 

Inside the hut, dimly lighted by flaming 
Tags dipped in animal fat, we squatted 
around an earthenware urn filled to within 
an inch of the brim with a fermented rice 
mash. Protruding from the urn were long, 
thin bamboo rods, hollowed to serve as 
Straws. From these we sipped the sickly 
sweet rice wine while the Nhi Khon, taking a 
cuc from Tan Pop, lectured the Lao Thung 
chief on the importance of planting garden 
seed and not relying entirely on the Ameri- 
cans to provide for his people. 

“If you do not plant the seeds and care 
for the gardens,” said the Nhi Khon, “you 
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may end up picking rocks instead of food 
from your fields. You cannot eat rocks.“ 

Earlier Pop had opened dozens of cans of 
seeds—lettuce, cabbage, bean, and several 
other vegetables—and explained to the Nhi 
Khon that greens were important to the diet. 
Now the Nhi Khon was carrying the message 
to the Lao Thung, as he would carry it next 
day to the other villages around the plateau. 
Pop knew that the message would be more 
effecitve if it came from the Nhi Khon than 
if he delivered it himself, because the Nhi 
Khon would be there to see that the garden 
work was done. 

“Working with these people is the same as 
working with my own people back in Steu- 
ben County, Ind.,“ he explained. “You got 
to take it slow and easy. Ain't it the same? 
You don't just barge in and tell somebody 
you're helping him. Tou take it easy, and 
you help him to help himself. That way it 
means something to him and it sticks with 
him.” 

The tribesmen's conversation shifted to 
politics, ard I asked Pop to translate for me. 

“They're talking about the war,” he said, 
"There's a lot they don’t understand. You've 
got to realize that the whole world, for these 
people, is no bigger than the distance they 
can walk, But they know more than you'd 
think they would.“ - 

The Nhi Khon was talking now, obviously 
with great feeling, explaining something to 
Pop. I could see the wizened little Indiana 
farmer’s face grow taut with emotion as he 
turned to translate the Nhi Khon's remarks 
to me. 

“Tl try to give you this exactly the way 
he said it tome,” said Pop. Here it is: Be- 
fore the trouble came, the Meo people did 
not need help. When the trouble came, we 
heard about the thing.’ (He's got a picture 
of the United States and the United Nations 
all wrapped up in one big, good ball which 
he calls the thing.) ‘Until the others 
(North Vietnamese Communists) came, we 
could haye beaten the Pathet Lao with our 
muskets and crossbars. But we kept on 
fighting them and we thought we were fight- 
ing for the thing. We were told that the 
thing would come to help us. But so far the 
thing has not been much help. Now we 
wonder if the thing will move us to another 
serps where we can live in peace. Will 
to” 

AN UNANSWERED QUESTION 


Pop paused and I saw that a tear was 
running down one of his cheeks, “You 
answer him,” he said quietly. I can't. 
That's what I thought the thing was for 
too.” 

U.S. policy in Laos, the drive for 

a neutral coalition government which seems 

certain in the long run to hand the entire 

country and the Meo as well over to the 

Communists, I couldn't answer him either. 
* . * * . 
BUELL THE MAKESHIFT PHYSICIAN 

Although he says that he has lost count, 
Pop estimates he has delivered about 30 
babies since that first case. Whenever he 
goes into the mountains, he carries a well- 
stocked medicine kit for treatment of minor 
infections and allments, but it usually runs 
dry before his village-hopping tour is over. 
In one village a man who had accidentally 
rammed a sharpened bamboo stake into his 
eyebrow, opening a gaping wound, came to 
us for help. Pop grabbed my only bottle of 
whisky and poured it on the slash. “Ain’t 
got any disinfectant, but this will do,” he 
chuckled as he closed and dressed the wound. 

In each of the villages Pop was constantly 
surrounded by small children. At our first 
stop I saw why. From his battered suitcase 
he drew a huge bag of hard candy. He 
made sure that each child in each village got 
at least one piece. 

The children had another reason for being 
drawn to the little American. All of them 
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recognize him as the man who brought 
education to the Meo. In years past there 
were no schools in the Meo villages, Tucked 
away in the remote mountains, the Meo were 
too hard to reach, and the Lao thought 
them unworthy of education anyway. When 
Pop began working with the mountain peo- 
ple, he immediately sought to correct the 
tragic oversight. As a graduate of a one- 
room country school in Steuben County, 
Ind., he had little awe for the complexi- 
ties of modern education. But American of- 
ficials in Vientiane did. When he tried to 
get backing from them, he was told that 
schooling the Meo would be impossible. 
There were no qualified teachers. “Hell,” 
said Pop, “who needs qualified teachers? All 
I wanted to do was teach them to read and 
write.” 
NO SCHOOL BELL NEEDED HERE 


In each refugee village, Pop knew, there 
were a few tribesmen who had gone for a 
year or two to Lao schools and could 
read and write the language. Without 
bothering further to establish formal U.S. 
educational aid to the Meo, Pop told leaders 
in each village to build a schoolhouse. Then 
he scrounged writing pads, pencils and chalk 
from everyone in Vientiane who owed him 
a favor. In villages where an educated Meo 
was available, Pop put him to work as a 
Then he spoke to the Lao 
Government's Minister of Health and Social 
Welfare, a man named Touby Lyfoung, who 
is a Meo himself and is often called King 
of the Meo. Touby provided the missing 
teachers. At present Pop's school system in- 
cludes 29 one-room dirt-floored schools. Be- 
latedly the Americans now offer Pop all the 
support he needs. 

“Sure, the Communists will take over these 
schools one of these days, but I don’t think 
the people will forget who put them there in 
the first place,” Pop says. “They might get 
only 6 months of schooling before the Com- 
munists come, but I don't care. There’s no 
telling what they might pick up in 6 
months, and it’s sure better than nothing. 
These kids come to learn. They don't need 
no schodl bell. They're in there when the 
teacher arrives.” 

* = . * * 


Our last day in the mountains of Xieng 
Khouang, as we were waiting for a plane to 
take us back to Vientiane, I asked Pop why 
he stayed on, knowing that unless the United 
States changes its policy In Laos the Com- 
munists are bound to take over. “You've got 
to have something to keep you going,” he 
replied. “The Communists probably will 
take over soon. But everything turns in 
time, and it will turn again here someday. 
It may be 10 years or 50 years, but when 
that day comes these people are still going 
to remember Tan Pop. That's the only thing 
that keeps me going. No man is big enough 
or brave enough to work Uke this without 
some kind of purpose. I'm sowing seeds 
that, by God, someday is going to grow.” 


Wall Street’s Reentry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oi 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a particularly good editorial that 
appeared in the New York Daily News 
on the stock market collapse in New 
York. The editorial, without wasting 
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any words, goes right to the heart of the 
matter: 
WALL Srrret’s REENTRY 

To talk in space-navigation terms for a 
moment: The stock market began last De- 
cember the process of reentry into the at- 
mosphere of share-prices reasonably related 
to industrial and business 5 

On Monday of this week, the market 
streaked downward toward a crash landing. 
continued in that direction Tuesday morn- 
ing, and performed a dramatic 60 percent up- 
swing Tuesday afternoon, 

Where the market goes from there, after 
the Memorial Day pause, is anybody’s guess. 
As to why all this happened, two principal 
guesses are in circulation. 

What might be called the Republican guess 
is that President John K, Kennedy brought 
on the recent market slumps and slides with 
his savage, Gestapo-like attack on the steel 
companies, beginning April 11. 

Democrats guess otherwise. They point to 
healthy business indicators—big automobile 
sales, numerous housing starts, good retail 
— eee guess that the market 

n y was caused a widespread 
realization that the era of pit rk in this 
ee is over for & long time to come. 

ur own hunch is that both 
correct in part. AET 

It is a fact that many stocks have been 
selling at badly inflated prices. That means 
prices far out of proportion to the earn- 
ings—and in some cases even the hoped-for 
earnings—of the companies represented by 
the stocks. 

STUPID POPOFF 


To coin a phrase, what goes up must come 


own. 

But it also is fact that President Kennedy 
shot from the hip at the steel companies, 
and that this popoff sent waves of worry and 
fear about future earnings pulsing through 
the US. business and industrial community, 

The still-esteemed J.F.K. has not yet 
popped off with like vigor at labor leaders 
who insist on pushing wages higher and 
snicker at his genteel requests to show some 
reasonable self-restraint. 

This Presidential lopsidedness, as long as 
it continues, seems sure to keep business 
and industry jittery, scared, and leery of 
putting more money into new or expanded 
plants and thereby making more jobs, 

This fear and uncertainty could spread 
through the rest of the population, and a 
depression could follow. For that, the Re- 
publicans would blame President Kennedy 
primarily—and with much more reason than 
the Democrats had for blaming the 1929-40 
depression on President Herbert Hoover, 

It seems to us that the President would be 
wise to make some vigorous and easily un- 
derstood move to defuse the spreading doubt 
that he understands the needs of business 
and industry in a profit-and-loss society such 
as ours, and to show that he is not a funky 
to labor leaders or any other special group. 

Well, how about the investing public— 
meaning in this case Americans who buy 
and sell stocks? These are estimated to 
number around 15 million, or about 8 per- 
cent of our total population. 

LOOK FOR BARGAINS 

As we've repeatedly said, we think it is a 
fine thing for any American to own stock 
in one or more solid concerns. We still 
think so, regardless of the market's recent 
conniptions. 

If you have some sound stocks that are 
paid for and have been paying dividends reg- 
ularly, the smart thing would seem to be to 
hold onto them, and too bad about what the 
ticker says from day to day. 

In case you've had to sell equities in shares 
partly paid for, you most likely have some 
cash on hand, 

The wise thing to do in that situation, it 
seems to us, is to keep an eye open for bar- 
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gains in stock—meaning shares priced in 
reasonable multiples of earnings. 

Some bargains already are lying around. 
Witness the buying mood of several of th 
big mutual investment funds. y 

But—and this is the most important mar- 
ket tip anybody can give anybody else— 
never buy stocks without first getting the 
advice of a bank or of some reliable broker. 

The market never was a place for ama- 
teurs, and it seems safe to predict that it 
never will be. 


Citizen Defenders Day, American Legion 
Post No. 318, Greensburg, Pa., May 
30, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most unique programs as part of 
the observance of Memorial Day 1962, 
was the Citizen Defenders Day program 
on May 30, 1962, at Greensburg, Pa., 
when awards were presented to the out- 
standing reservists of the military Re- 
serve units of the Westmoreland County 
area. The event which is sponsored an- 
nually by Greensburg Post No. 318 of the 
American Legion attracted a cross sec- 
tion of the citizenry of the Greensburg 
area. It was my privilege to deliver the 
following address in connection with the 
Program: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E, VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OP PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE SECOND ANNUAL 

. AWARDS DINNER IN OBSERVANCE OF CITIZEN 
Derenpers Day SPONSORED BY AMERICAN 
Lrorom Post No. 318 at GREENSBURG, PA., 
On Max 30, 1962 
After more than 40 years of service in the 

U.S. Naval Reserve—It is my opinion that 

there are few events in the calendar year 

so typical of the American spirit as this one 

Citizen Defenders’ Day. 

This I believe because of the nature of the 
American fighting man—who stands today, 
as always, a unique figure in the military 
sense—a genuine citizen defender. 

Far be it from me to criticize the mill tary 
traditions of our allies—nor belittle the 
fighting ability of any nation. 

Indeed, it would be foolish to suggest that 
we alone have found an effective method of 
military preparedness superior in all respects 
to the methods employed by other nations. 

We have, however, developed a military 
system congenial to—and consistent with— 
our other traditions and one that has served 
us remarkably well since first we entered 
the family of nations almost 200 years ago. 

A primary goal conceived by our fore- 
fathers—was the establishment of a strong 
national government free from the need for 
a large standing army. 

Our forefathers were idealists—not im- 
Practical or “fuzzy-minded” idealists, you 
understand, but reasonable idealists. 


box whenever the election results 
„ ults were not 
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The ideal they sought was genuine repre- 
sentative government devold of military 
interference. 

In this regard I should point out that the 
founders of the American Republic had no 
conception of the American military class 
as it exists today. 

They were thinking not in terms of for- 
ward-looking persons such as Col. John 
Glenn or Adm. Hyman Rickover, but of mas- 
ters of terror such as the emperor-milita- 
rists—Peter the Great, Louis XIV, Louis XV, 
Frederick the Great, and above all, George 
III. 
Reprsentatlve government had existed as 
a political theory since the beginning of 
civilization—but was yet to receive any more 
than token expression as the result of mill- 
tary Interference. 

This the Founding Fathers realized—and 
consequently sought to minimize the im- 
portance of the American Army. 

On the other hand—they were also weil 
aware of the fate befalling nations without 
adequate facilities for defense. 

They, therefore, arranged a compromise be- 
tween the extremes of supermilitarism and 
abject weakness. 

Neither extreme was acceptable.. Only the 
compromise would do. 

In this way the American military tradi- 
tion was born—a tradition based upon the 
citizen soldier, the citizen defender, a civil- 
jan most of the time but a man with mili- 
tary skill, trained in the art of war. 

The citizen defender idea had its origin 
in the State militia system. 

Militias were formally organized into an 
overall defense force in 1775 by the Commit- 
tee of Safety of the Continental Congress. 

They supplied almost half the troops 
raised for General Washington's command 
in the Revolutionary War. 

When the Constitution was drawn up in 
1787, a special provision was made enabling 
the Congress to call out, organize, and over- 
see the operations of the militia of the sev- 
eral States In all cases requiring the use of 
force in the name of law and order. 

President Washington regarded the mili- 
tia as a second line of defense nullifying the 
need for a large standing army. 

In his Farewell Address of 1796 he cau- 
tioned the people as follows: "Avold the 
necessity of those overgrown military estab- 
Ushments which, under any form of gov- 
ernment, are inauspicious to liberty—and 
which are to be regarded as peculiarly hos- 
tile to republican liberty.” 

Concurring in Washington's belief, Con- 
gress enacted a law in the year 1808 pro- 
viding for annual Federal payments to help 
the States support the militia. 

The move was to pay off in four great 
military contests—before the close of the 
19th century. 

It is not too surprising that there was for 
many years a tendency on the part of pro- 
fessional militarists to presume that the 
militia could not fight. 

During the war with Mexico Adj. William 
Tecumseh Sherman observed to a friend that 
the militia units in his vicinity were com- 
posed of the least likely looking bunch of 
soldiers he had ever laid eyes on. 

But the men fought so well that Sherman 
had to write his friend later in the war, 
taking back his criticism. 

Some years later—during the Civil War 
when Sherman held command over the De- 
partment of the Cumberland. he again pro- 
tested against the militia, apparently for- 
getting his past experience in Mexico. And 
again, toward the close of the Civil War, he 
was obliged to retract his critical remarks, 

When Sherman stormed Atlanta and cut 
through Georgia to the sea, the men who 
blazed the way for him were, for the most 
part, citizen-soldiers of the sort he was in- 
clined to denounce, 
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No, they probably didn't look much like 
soldiers, 

After all, they were not so much soldiers 
as they were farmers, bakers, shopkeepers, 
politicians, butchers, blacksmiths, and 
cobblers. 

But many of them had militia training 
and those who did not nonetheless received 
18 benefit of the experience of those who 

d. 

When the Confederate Army was driven 
from Georgia into the Carolinas where it 
finally surrendered, Sherman the professional 
soldier, was required once more to admit that 
the citizen-soldier was in fact an asset to 
the Nation—much as it surprised him to say 
80 


Growth of oversea responsibilities fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War of 1898 
brought a more serious attitude toward mil- 
itary affairs. It also produced the realiza- 
tion that it was necessary in time of peace 
to recruit and train a larger number of 
citizen soldiers for combat. 

To this end an act was passed in 1903 
providing the militia, by then referred to as 
the National Guard, with both State and 
Federal support. 

The States were assigned responsibility for 
furnishing personne] and armory facilities 
and the Federal Government became re- 
sponsible for training, equipping, and pay- 
ing the men. 

While constituting an organized reserve in 
peacetime, the State militia or National 
Guard, was to become a part of the Regu- 
lar Army in time of war. 

Again the need for a Ready Reserve was 
made manifest when America entered World 
War I in which 11 National Guard divisions 
saw combat as components of the American 
Expeditionary Force. 

This was a new kind of warfare in which 
the French and British officers had become 
what they preferred to regard as expert in 
S 3 years preceding the Americans’ ar- 

val. 

In consequence of this they looked with 
scorn upon the raw American recruits fresh 
from civilian life. 

How, they wondered, could civilians in 
uniform be expected to face the withering 
fire of that deadly innovation, the machine 
gun, or avoid fleeing in panic from the tank? 

Well, they found out—and quickly. 

The Americans, with National Guard units 
leading the way, broke the German attack 
at Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry, and Belleau 
Wood and in a counterstroke drove them 
from the field at St. Mihiel and Argonne. 

To the astonishment of everyone con- 
cerned, except perhaps the Americans, it 
appeared that not only could the German 
Juggernaut be held at bay but chased home 
as well. Once again the American citizen 
defender had proved his mettle on the firing 
line, 

Enlightened by the experiences of Worid 
War I, in which the National Guard units 
performed especially well, Congress decided 
in 1920 to extensively amend the National 
Defense Act of 1916 in order to create an 
entirely new kind of military policy with in- 
creased emphasis on the Reserves. 

A new law established the Army of the 
United States with the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Organized Reserves 
as Its three basic components. 

In 1916 a system of Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps had been established in colleges 
and universities throughout the country. 
Expansion of the ROTC system after Worid 
War I made about 150,000 Reserve officers 
available by 1940 when mobilization for 
World War II began. 

This reservoir made it possible to build the 
active duty forces from a few hundred thou- 
sand to nearly 11 million in a period of only 
& years. 

Immediately after World War IT, a joint 
committee of the War Department General 
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Staff drew up policies expanding the mission 
of the postwar National Guard—to establish 
a quicker means for large-scale action in the 
face of any conceivable national emergency. 

But the Korean crisis came along before 
the new policy was fully in effect. As a 
result—it was necessary to redraft a great 
many World War II veterans in order to hold 
our own in Korea while many nonveterans 
stayed at home. 

It thereupon was determined in Washing- 
ton that there had to be a way of preventing 
this kind of double jeopardy arrangement, 
That is to say, there had to be a large enough 
Reserve to prevent, if possible, the redraft- 
ing of veterans. 

Out of this determination evolved the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955—with which all of 
you are so well acquainted. 

Here, at last, was a truly comprehensive 
pian designed for the purpose of procuring 
enlisted Reserves. 

We are gathered here to honor not only 
that plan but also the men involved in it, 
represented here tonight by members of 
Westmoreland County Reserve units from 
each branch of the service. 

It is a great pleasure for me to be present 
on such an occasion arranged for such a pur- 


The members of the Reserve perform two 
major services. We are mindful that, first, 
they contribute to the national security at 
& time when the Nation stands threatened 
as never before and, secondly, they are help- 
ing provide an answer to what has been a 
long search for a fair and equitable distribu- 
tion of military responsibility, in line with 
American traditions. 

Indeed, from my observations and experi- 
ence over the years, the Reserves have be- 
come far more than a second line of defense, 
For through their strength in numbers and 
their numerous skills and abilities they are 
equipping this Nation to face up to any 
conceivable emergency. In truth they are 
fast becoming the very backbone of our na- 
tional defense. 

To return for n moment to the question 
of American military tradition, so different 
in many respects from the military tradi- 
tions of other nations, I might say that the 
American soldier overseas remains to this 
day a puzzle to the foreigner. 

Divorced as he is from the idea of pro- 
fessional militarism, wanting merely to get 
the job done, insure the safety of his coun- 
try, and get back to civilian life as quickly 
as possible, the American citizen defender 
is inclined to take a far lighter view of some 
Matters than the professional military man. 

A European who witnessed the first arri- 
val of American troops in Berlin, described 
a scene to me which, he said, baffled the 
European onlookers. In one of the U.S. 
Army trucks was a bunch of battle-weary 
Veterans all spruced up and decked out in 
new uniforms, When the truck screeched 
to n halt, everyone expected to see the men 
Pour out onto the street, in wehrmacht 
fashion, I suppose. 

But the streets had mud puddles all over 
the place, there was actually no need for 
Speed, and the troops were in no mood to 
foul up their new uniforms. 

Therefore—the first man to disembark, a 
tough-looking sergeant, did so with pre- 
tended concern for the fate of his uniform 
followed by the hoots and jeers of the other 
men in the truck. 

The crowd in the street was amazed. They 
had expected the clicking of heels and the 
flash of bayonets, instead they seemed to be 
Betting an American version of slapstick 
comedy. From the point of view of the 
American soldiers the mission was accom- 
Plished. Berlin had fallen, 

The shooting was over and the American 
troops were tired of military precision. 

In this moment of nonviolence they were 
reverting to their natural civulan-minded- 
ness a dislike for the drama of war. 
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Another example of the same American 
spirit was reported to me with hilarity by 
a Berlin resident who witnessed the “Yankee 
go home” demonstrations of a few years ago. 

You recall the scene, the Communists 
painting that phrase, “Yankee—Go home” 
all over the walls and store fronts in an 
effort to suggest that the German popula- 
tion as a whole wanted no more of the 
American occupation forces. 

Well, on this occasion with all those Com- 
munists running around, splashing that 
phrase on the walls, “Yankee—Go home,” 
there stood an American soldier with a 
paint bucket and a brush adding a phrase 
of his own: “Fly American airline,” 

The Germans got a big laugh out of it 
and the Communists were sald to be rather 
confused. 

They had expected outraged indignation 
on the part of the American troops. But 
the troops knew that the Communists did 
not, In fact, represent the views of the ma- 
jority and this was the way one of them 
saw fit to handle the situation. 

These incidents represent no more than 
the lighter side of American military par- 
ticipation in world affairs. But they also 
serye to illustrate the basically civilian- 
mindedness of the American Army, a civil- 
ian-mindedness stemming from the fact that 
a large majority of our men-at-arms are, in 
fact, citizen defenders as opposed to pro- 
fessional military men. 

Their traditions are mixed—glorious on 
the one hand, hilarious on the other. But 
their purpose is singular and serious in na- 
ture, They intend to stand by their coun- 
try and their flag at every turn and to up- 
hold American principle at all times, 

This their forebears have managed to do 
with heroic persistencco—in the manner of 
true citizen defenders. 

The American fighting man of this era is 
well aware of that tradition—and has 
claimed it as his own, 

Finally, it is the citizen defender, who in 
time of national emergency, stands shoulder 
to shoulder with the regulars of our Armed 
Forces in defense of American ideals. To- 
gether they are prepared to present again to 
the world, if necessary, the military might 
this Nation has mobilized with electrifying 
speed in three global wars since the turn of 
the century. 

Tonight, by means of this second annual 
Citizen Defenders Day awards dinner, we pay 
a well-deserved tribute to the Reserve Forces 
of the Nation and particularly those from 
the Westmoreland County area. 

I warmly commend the officers and mem- 
bers of Greensburg American Legion Post 
No. 318 for sponsorin gthis second annual 
awards dinner—in observance of Citizen-De- 
fenders Day. 

It has been a great privilege to participate 
in this evening's program and I thank you 
sincerely for your kind inyitation, 
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Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of considerable satisfaction to 
note New York State’s Labor and 
Management Improper Practices Act, 
designed to protect union members 
against financial abuses by union officers 
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and agents, and to prohibit employers 
and labor relations consultants from 
praticipating in or inducing such 
abuses. Enacted in 1959, it was the first 
of its kind in the United States. 

One of the act's provisions created 
an Advisory Council, consisting of three 
members, representing the public, whose 
job it is to report to the Governor and 
legislature on the operation of the act, 
together with recommendations for im- 
provement. It is interesting to note that 
in 1961 the Federal Departmentof Labor, 
following New York’s example, estab- 
1 rho Advisory Committee on 

e r-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act. 

The latest report of the New York 
committee was published in February of 
this year, and outlines action taken 
under the act to protect the rights of 
employees. It furnished a good example 
of what can be done at the State level 
when concerned citizens realize it is not 
necessary to wait for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to act. I would like to include 
this report in the Recorp for those of my 
colleagues who may be interested in the 
problem which it treats: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON THE LABOR AND MANAGEMENT IMPROPER 
Practices Act, FEBRUARY, 1962 

FOREWORD 


The advisory council on the Labor and 
Management Improper Practices Act was 
created in 1959 under section 730 of the act. 
It consists of three members, representing 
the public, and is directed by the statute to 
report to the Governor and the legislature, 
from time to time, concerning the operation, 
administration and enforcement of the act, 
together with any recommendations for im- 
provement and revision. 


To Gov, Nelson A. Rockefeller and the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York: 


In its third year of operation, the Labor 
and Management Improper Practices Act is 
experiencing increasingly effective admin- 
istration by the division of labor and man- 
agement practices, charged with this respon- 
sibility. However, enforcement has not yet 
reached its full potential. 

Enacted in 1959, the Labor and Manage- 
ment Improper Practices Act was the first 
of its kind in the United States. It is de- 
signed to protect union members against 
financial abuses by union officers and agents, 
and to prohibit employers and labor rela- 
tions consultants from participating in or 
inducing such abuses. The act establishes 
fiduciary obligations for labor union officials, 
and requires annual reports from employers, 
employer organizations and labor relations 
consultants, as well as labor organizations, 
to prevent, or reveal, any forbidden conflict 
of interest. 

INTERPRETATIONS 


A new question of interpretation was 
raised during the year, by accountants for 
unions. The statute requires labor organiza- 
tions to report the aggregate of compensa- 
tion, allowances, and expenses of their three 
principal officers. In most cases, the union 
reimburses the officers for expenses incurred; 
however, in some instances, expenses are 
paid directly by the union in behalf of the 
officer. The division has interpreted the 
statute as requiring the reporting of all ex- 
penses incurred for such union officers, 
whether paid in the first instance by the 
officer or by the union. 

Questions of coverage have arisen during 
the past year with respect to teachers and 
policemen. An amendment to section 721(2) 
of the labor law, effected by chapter 417 of 
the laws of 1961, eliminated certain profes- 
sional organizations of teachers from the 
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definition of labor organizations required to 
file under the Labor and Management Im- 
proper Practices Act. Such professional 
teacher tions are required to regis- 
ter with thé board of regents, under section 
287 of the education law as enacted by the 
1961 legislature. 

Legislation to except police organizations 
from filing under the act was vetoed by the 
Governor in 1961. A suit by the police con- 
ference of the State of New York, instituted 
in 1960, to obtain a declaratory judgment 
granting its members exemption from the 
act, is still at issue and has not been brought 
to trial, pending possible revised legislation 
dealing with the subject. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Delinquencies in reporting have been met 

in the first instance by overdue notices. If 
the report is not received within 10 days, 
a summons to appear for hearing before a 
hearing officer is issued. Most delinquencies 
have been eliminated in response to such 
summonses. In those that remain, an order 
to comply is sent by certified mall. The 
division has not yet been required to insti- 
tute court action to compel the filing of 
reports. 
Audits have been made by the division 
staff in a number of cases where the report 
forms showed obvious discrepancies or other 
grounds for suspecting violation of the act. 
The aid of audit and investigation is two- 
fold; to put a stop to improper practices, 
and to prepare specific violations for referral 
for prosecution, Situations disclosed by 
audit and investigation include gifts to 
union officers or agents by employers, dis- 
crepancies between reported receipts and 
actual expenses, shortages of funds, and de- 
duction of union dues by employers without 
written authorization. 

International unions generally have coop- 
erated in requiring adequate reports from 
their locals, and in forcing an accounting 
where a shortage in union funds is disclosed. 

Where dues are deducted without written 
authorization from an employee, there is 
frequently a “sweetheart contract.” In one 
unufflllated so-called labor organization we 
found contracts calling for a workweek as 
long as 54 hours, premium overtime begin- 
ning only after 9 hours a day, 6 days a week, 
and wages as low as $1 an hour for union 
members. 

“Sweetheart contracts” are a means of ex- 
ploitation of labor, by connivance between 
employers and persons purporting to repre- 
sent workingmen. Elimination of such 
practices can be a valuable byproduct of the 
work of the division. 

Payments to welfare funds not registered 
with the insurance department, or the bank- 
ing department, also have been disclosed in 
certain of our audits. 

Referrals to district attorneys in Kings, 
Nassau, and New York Counties have been 
made eas a result of disclosures by the di- 
vision's auditors and investigators. Five ofi- 
cers of Amalgamated Union Local 224 were 
indicted by the Nassau County grand jury on 
84 counts of extortion, attempted extortion, 
coercion, bribery, conspiracy, and violation 
of fiduciary duties in respect to employers 
in the carwash industry. 

Employer abuses in marginal trades can 
be detected by diligent investigation. It is 
not a simple matter, however, to detect false 
reports and to ascertain the true facts. The 
division still needs more accountants and 
investigators in order to perform this func- 
tion adequately. 

Cooperative liaison has been maintaind 
with the Federal Government, Both the Bu- 
Teau of Labor-Management and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation have Kept 
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in touch with the division to obtain in- 
formation and, to some extent, to exchange 
information. 

In October 1961, the Federal Department 
of Labor followed the example which New 
York set 2 years before by creating a Public 
Advisory Committee on the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act. We be- 
lieve, however, that the New York practice 
of a single advisory council representing the 
publie is preferable to the Federal practice 
of separate advisory committees representing 
labor, management and the public. 


REVISION OF THE STATUTE 


The 1961 legislature, on recommendations 
of the labor department, amended section 
729 (3) (b) of the act so as to permit an officer 
or agent of a labor organization to hold not 
more than 1 percent of the outstanding 
securities of companies traded on the over- 
the-counter market, as well as such percent- 
age of listed securities. This amendment 
avoided difficulties and uncertainties con- 
cerning holdings of large banks and insur- 
ance companies where it is impossible to tell 
whether a labor official was one of the minor 
stockholders. 

Reference already has been made to the 
amendment concerning teacher organizations 
and the attempts to obtain legislation con- 
cerning police organizations. 

No new amendments are recommended by 
the advisory council for the 1962 session of 
the legislature. 

PERSONNEL 


The effective organization and the measure 
of success attained by the division is due, in 
large measure, to the diligence, tact and skill 
of the director, William J. Hurley. He has 
been invited to participate in union pro- 
grams and other meetings to explain the 
operation of the statute, 

The executive secretary of the division, 
John Smith, resigned during the year to re- 
turn to the division of employment of the 
labor department. His services, which helped 
in the initial organization of the division, 
wlll be missed. He has been replaced by 
Edward J, Lange, who has been on the 
staf since October 1959. 

The advisory council also is deeply ap- 
preciative of the cooperative attention given 
its work by Industrial Commissioner M, P. 
Catherwood and his executive deputy, Rob- 
ert D. Helsby, and for the assistance received 
from Ernest A. Dahmen, Jr, deputy indus- 
trial commissioner for legislative affairs, and 
Michael J. Chiusano, consultant to the in- 
dustrial commissioner, 

Recruitment and maintenance of staff 
have been continual problems. Salaries 
which the division can offer to accountants 
and investigators appear to be inadequate 
for obtaining the best qualified men. Sev- 
eral of those who were employed by the 
division have left for better-paying jobs in 
other Government agencies and private in- 
dustry. 

Representations have been made to the di- 
rector of classification, the civil service com- 
mission, and the budget director, in an effort 
to obtain recognition of the importance of 
the work of investigators and accountants, 
and of the degree of skill needed to perform 
these duties adequately for the division. 
Encouraging progress has been made, 


It is our earnest hope that the division 
will thus be enabled to afford the protection 
to workers and the public which the act was 
intended to provide. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PauL M. Herzoc, 
Rosert F. Korerz, 
Orain G, Jupp, 
Chairman, 
Fearuary 20, 1962. 
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Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, since we 
shall not here be assembled on Saturday, 
I wish now to speak about an anniver- 
sary that will fall on that day—an anni- 
versary of monumental significance to 
America and all the free world, as well 
as to the country wherein it is observed 
as a national holiday. 

It was 16 years ago, on June 2, 1946, 
that a people tired and exhausted from 
the consequences and ravages of a war, 
cast their lot in a free election—to live 
under the Republic of Italy. 

Italy—a nation of freedom-loving peo- 
ple—from that day when the Republic 
had its birth has never faltered in her 
pursuit of the cause of democracy. And, 
under the wise and dedicated leadership 
of the Christian Democratic Party—Italy 
moved foward. And a miracle of recov- 
ery took place. 

Yet the cause of Italian democracy 
has had to withstand great pressure. 
Not too many years ago Italy seemed a 
country whose problems were insoluble. 
There was chronic poverty and unem- 
ployment. There was the underdevel- 
oped south of Italy, an area of hunger 
and blight, so movingly depicted by Carlo 
Levi in “Christ Stopped at Eboli.” Thou- 
sands of Americans formed their im- 
pressions of Italy on the basis of & cycle 
of realistic Italian films, films which no 
matter how sympathetically they treated 
human beings, depicted an environment 
seemingly harsh and hopeless. It is no 
wonder that the siren song of commu- 
nism lured many Italians. 

Yet communism was never able to 
claim the allegiance of the majority of 
the Italian people. This was graphically 
illustrated in the late forties, the era of 
communism’s greatest power in Western 
Europe. In 1948, when the first elections 
were held under the newly completed 
constitution, and when Italy was deep 
in economic gloom, the Italians gave an 
absolute majority to the Christian 
Democrats, the first time that a single 
party had been given such a majority 
anywhere in a European parliament in 
along, long time. Despite Italy's poverty 
and unemployment, despite popular dis- 
tress, the Communists could not gain 
control of the Government. This was 
due not only to the promise of Marshall 
plan assistance, but to the sympathy and 
bonds of affection which so many Italians 
have for America. These ties should 
prove a pillar of strength in the upcom- 
ing Italian municipal elections, and in 
future elections as well. 

Working under great handicaps, the 
early governments of postwar Italy made 
only slow headway. But their achieve- 
ments should not be underestimated. 
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The currency was stabilized. A start was 
made toward agrarian reform. The do- 
mestic disorder, so often fomented by 
the Communists, was met and mastered. 
And Italy was brought into the Atlantic 
community as a respected equal partner. 
The foundations were laid for the boom- 
ing, dynamic Italy of today. Looking 
backward, I should say that these were 
no small accomplishments. 

But it is the Italy of today with which 
we are concerned. I had the good for- 
tune to be in Italy only last year, in con- 
nection with the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Italian unity. I 
had occasion to observe the Italian mir- 
acle at first hand, ahd it is fantastic, 
simply fantastic. But do not take my 
word for it. Just examine the facts. 
First, Italy has doubled her industrial 
production in the past 10 years. Her 
enterprise, expansion, and rate of growth 
are tops in Europe. The final gross na- 
tional product growth rate for 1961 was 
7.9 percent in real terms. This was 
higher than in any other country in the 
Common Market, and far higher than 
right here in the United States. Second, 
Italian trade has grown at a prodigious 
rate. Exports increased between 1955 
and 1961 not by 25 percent, not by 50 
percent, but by over 155 percent. Im- 
ports increased for the same period by 
over 114 percent. Third, this has given 
Italy one of the strongest currencies and 
one of the strongest gold and foreign 
currency reserve positions in the West- 
ern World. What more dramatic proof 
of Italy’s sound financial position can 
there be than the fact that twice during 
1962 the United States has borrowed lire 
from the Bank of Italy in a total of 
roughly $75 million, to help our own for- 
eign payments position? Furthermore, 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
floated a 15 billion lire bond issue in 
Rome last April. The proceeds of this 
issue, freely convertible into any other 
currency, will be used to finance develop- 
ment projects in 19 Latin American 
countries that are members of the IADB, 
Truly the bread we cast upon the wa- 
ters in the Marshall plan now helps sus- 
tain the giver. 

How has this Italian miracle been 
wrought? Well, of course generous U.S. 
help was part of it. So was the dis- 
covery of huge reserves of methane gas 
in the Po Valley in 1946. which gave 
Italian industry, at a crucial time, a 
cheap source of power. But there were 
also the vital ingredients of imaginative 
Management and plain hard work. 
These are qualities which we Americans 
have always admired and indeed which 
we have always possessed in abundant 
measure. We admire them no less when 
they are found abroad. 


None of this is meant to imply that al 


of Italy’s problems are solved. Of course 
this is not the case. The new prosperity 
has not radically changed the traditional 
poverty of the Italian South. Although 
the Government has attacked the prob- 
lem, there is a tremendous amount yet 
to be done. In addition, success has 
brought problems of its own. There is 
beginning to be, in Italy of all places, a 
shortage of labor, although this is cur- 
rently confined pretty much to skilled 
workers. Rising wages could have a 
serious effect on production costs and 
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hence on Italy’s power to compete in 
foreign markets. This can be 
important in view of Italy’s new depend- 
ence on As a nation so heavily 
committed to exports, Italy is rendered 
peculiarly vulnerable to the fluctuations 
of world trade. Finally, the Italian tax 
and pension systems are in overdue need 
of reform. 

The present Italian Government, re- 
constituted a short time ago in the so- 
called opening to the left, aims to em- 
bark on a program of social reform. It 
wants to adopt modern tax and pension 
systems, build schools and hospitals, 
make loans to sharecroppers, and gener- 
ally reduce the gap between the north 
and the south, the rich and the poor. If 
it displays the resourcesfulness and re- 
solution that has characterized so much 
of Italian policy these last years, its 
chances of attaining those objectives 
should be good. If its efforts are success- 
ful, the hard core of Italian communism 
should suffer further defections. 

All the while, Italy has remained a 
loyal member of NATO. If tremors of 
neutralism sometimes agitate the Italian 
political landscape, it should be remem- 
bered that Italy has long accepted NATO 
missile bases on her territory, an action 
which some of our prominent allies have 
refused to take. In addition, Italy has 
been a loyal participant in the drive for 
an integrated Europe. If Italy would 
like to play a more active role in the 
Western alliance, her loyalty to the al- 
liance and her economic performance 
have certainly earned her that right. If 
Italian claims to be consulted are 
pressed, we may be sure they will be 
pressed with dignity and without petu- 
lance. 

In short, my friends, Italy has been 
transformed. In the 16 years of the Re- 
public she has passed from a nation 
seemingly overwhelmed with insuperable 
problems, a liability tottering on the 
brink of communism, to a major asset 
of the West. Bold and confident, her 
businessmen look to the new horizons 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Her 
government displays a mature self-as- 
surance in domestic and foreign affairs. 
If it is true, as President Kennedy has 
recently reminded us, that the United 
States could learn a few things from a 
revitalized Western Europe, surely Italy 
can furnish an instructive example. We 
in America rejoice at Italian progress, 
for Italy holds a high place in our 
hearts. It is one of the gratifying facts 
of international life that those senti- 
ments are reciprocated. 

On this memorable day in the history 
of a free and great nation, I salute Italy 
and her brave people. 


The Vice President Should Testify 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
IN THE KOUE 8 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Billie Sol Estes case becomes more in- 
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volved. In today’s copywrited story by 
Don Irwin, which appears in the New 
York Herald Tribune, a very warm letter 
written by the Vice President to Billie 
Sol Estes is printed. 

In the interest of fairness, I feel it 
incumbent upon the Vice President to 
testify in the current investigations by 
Congress. The air must be cleared and 
the degree of involvement or lack of 
involvement by our Vice President and 
those close to him must be revealed for 
all the world to see. 


The article by Don Irwin follows: 


REVEALED: Dran BILLIE” LETTER SIGNED 
“LYNDON” 
(By Don Irwin) 

WASHINGTON. —À of “Dear Billie” 
letter from LYNDON B. JoHNson to Billie 
Sol Estes, in which Mr. Jonwson said he had 
placed a certain suggestion from Estes in 
influential hands, was obtained yesterday by 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

The letter, “Lynpon,” was dated 
December 28, 1960, 3 weeks before the Ken- 
nedy administration took office, when Mr. 
JOHNSON was Vice President-elect. It is the 
first communication to come to light be- 
tween him and the Pecos prodigy, 

Charles Boatner, a spokesman for the Vice 
President, said yesterday that it was in an- 
swer to a letter Mr. JOHNSON had received 
from Estes recommending William P. Mat- 
tox, now a significant figure in the Estes 
case, for an important Department of Agri- 
culture post in Texas. 

Last month, before the existence of the 
Jounson letter was known publicly, the Vice 
President's office vehemently denied allega- 
tions from Texas that Mr. JouNnson had had 


‘a hand in recommending the appointment of 


Mr. Mattox, 

The letter unearthed yesterday read as 
follows: 

Dran BILLIE: It was certainly good to hear 
from you. As you can imagine, I have been 
receiving thousands of letters and tel 
in the last few weeks, and I haven't been 
able to answer them as soon as I would like 
to have. 

“I do want you to know, however, that 
I have put your suggestion in the hands of 
the people who will make the final decisions 
on this matter, and I hope the outcome is 
favorable, I'll let you know if there is any- 
thing else that can be done. 

“With best wishes. 

“Lyrnpown.”* 


Mr. Boatner was unable to say to whom 
Mr. JouNnson referred the Estes suggestion. 
In the end Mr. Mattox was not appointed 
to the Texas Agricultural and Stabilization 
Committee, the post for which Estes had 
suggested him. 

However, Mr. Jomwson's statements that 
“I have put your suggestion in the hands of 
the people who will make the final decisions 
on this matter and I hope the outcome is 
favorable” and Tu let you know If there is 
anything else that can be done” do contrast 
with last month's categorical assertion by the 
Vice President's office that he did not rec- 
ommend the appointment of Mr. Mattox. 
At that time his assistants said that the 
man he recommended for the post was James 
Goad, 

Mr. Boatner described the letter to Estes 
as a form letter of a kind used by Mr, 
JoHNson in answering a wave of communica- 
tions concerning jobs in the new administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, this was not the only let- 
ter that went out from the Johnson staff 
to Estes at that time on the Mattox matter, 
The day before Mr. Jonson wrote, as has 
previously been disclosed, Cliff Carter, the 
Vice President's personal assistant on Texas 
political affairs, addressed Estes as follows: 
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“Brie Son: Just a quick note to acknowl- 
edge your fine letter about Bill Mattox. I'll 
see that it gets in the proper hands. 

“Cordial best for the New Year. 

“CLIFF.” 

P.S.—"Am moving my family to Washing- 
ton this week, so cali on me in the Vice 
President's office as we can serve you.” 

The background of the Mattox case is this: 

In each State the Agriculture Department 
has a State agricultural stabilization and 
conservation committee. In Texas the State 
committee had the power to halt the trans- 
fer of cotton acreage allotments, which Estes 
was using to pyramid his financial holdings. 
Mr. Mattox was a friend of Estes, and, as is 
obvious from his dence with Mr. 
Jomnson, Estes wanted his friend on this 
committee. 

At the time Mr. Mattox was vice chairman 
of the county agricultural stabilization and 
conservation committee in Reeves County, 
Tex., also an agency of the Department of 
Agriculture. On May 9 he was suspended 
pending investigation of a Herald Tribune 
story that he had fiown to Washington last 
January with Estes and stayed here at the 
latter's expense. Mr. Mattox said he con- 
ferred in Washington with Department of 
Agriculture officials to “clarify” aspects of 
the cotton allotment transfer regulations 
that Estes was accused of violating. 

UNCOVERED NOTE 

The first intimation that Mr. Jonnson and 
his staff were in any way involved in Estes’ 
efforts to get Mr. Mattox on the Texas Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Committee came last month from the Attor- 
ney General of Texas, Will Wilson. It was 
he who on April 27 made public the note 
from Mr. Carter to Estes, which he had 
seized in an investigation of Estes’ affairs. 

The Vice President's office reacted sharply 
to stories about this disclosure. His staff 
emphasized to reporters at the time that 
Mr. Mattox was not appointed that the Vice 
President recommended Mr. Goad instead, 
and that the Estes letter was one of thou- 
sands that Mr. JOHNSON received from and 
on behalf of those seeking political Jobs. Mr. 
Carter described his own note as routine 
and said that Mr. Mattox had been recom- 
mended by others besides Estes. 


An American Way To Provide Medical 
Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I rise today, 
in the circuslike atmosphere surrounding 
the administration's proposal to provide 
health care for the aged under the so- 
cial security method, for an appeal to 
reason. I am convinced that sensible 
men in this country will not respond to 
the spot commercial, balloons and ban- 
ners approach to solving the problem of 
providing better medical care for our 
senior citizens. And I am equally con- 
vinced that, to expand on Lincoln’s fa- 
mous phrase, God must have cared for 
sensible men because he made so many 
of them. 

That there is a problem most of us 
agree. That it will not be solved in a 
manner which smacks of the medicine 
man's pitch for a single elixir to solve 
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all of the problems, is equally clear. For 
over 10 years, now, the elixir of the so- 
cial security approach has been on the 
market, but it has not been bought by 
the American people for several reasons: 
It is compulsory, it is selective for a 
given group of our citizens while disre- 
garding the rest, it is limited in its pro- 
tection, and it places Federal officials 
in the role of umpires for American 
medicine. 

I am proud to be the sponsor of a 
bill, H.R. 11466—a companion bill to the 
bill H.R. 10981, introduced by Congress- 
man Bow—which meets the specifica- 
tions which the ‘American people have 
set: It is voluntary with the individual, 
it provides a choice of the kind of pro- 
tection provided, it offers broader and 
more inclusive protection, it keeps the 
Federal Government out of the admin- 
istrative aspects of the plan reserving 
these appropriately for the insurance in- 
dustry, and it is available to all people 
over age 65. 

It is, perhaps, appropriate at this time 
to recall how those of us who are cospon- 
soring this new approach have arrived at 
our conclusion. And then, I propose to 
point to the specific proposals in the bill, 
especially as they compare with the more 
limited approach of the administration 
bill. 

Very briefly, the bill is based on a tax 
incentive which will permit a tax credit 
of $125 per year on behalf of every Amer- 
ican 65 years of age and over provided 
that the $125 is used to purchase his 
choice of the prescribed plans. For those 
aged who pay no income tax—and, be- 
cause of the special tax exemptions they 
already enjoy, they are in the major- 
ity—the bill authorizes the issuance by 
the Treasury Department of a medical 
care insurance certificate which the in- 
dividual can use to pay premiums on a 
medical care policy. These certificate 
will be redeemed by the Treasury in an 
amount, not exceeding $125 when pre- 
sented by the insurance carrier. In con- 
trast with the administration bill, my bill 
has many of the desirable features of 
the Kerr-Mills law in that it is—appro- 
priately, I believe—financed from the 
general revenues rather than using the 
regressive payroll tax method, it is vol- 
untary, and it precludes the danger of 
the socialization of medicine by using 
private insurance as the carrier. 

In view of the various charges and 
countercharges which have arisen dur- 
ing the 10 years when its advocates were 
pushing the social security method of 
providing health care for older men and 
women, the Republicans first were con- 
cerned with getting at the true facts of 
the situation. It was during the Eisen- 
hower administration, back in 1958, that 
the then Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming, 
began a “review and summary of a con- 
siderable body of information” concern- 
ing the health care available to senior 
citizens at the request of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. On April 2, 1959, the re- 
port appeared. It contained a careful 
analysis of the factors influencing the 
trends in costs of hospital and medical 
care, of hospital utilization and expen- 
ditures, of existing methods of financing 
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hospital care for the aged, of methods 
which had been proposed for providing 
hospital and nursing home benefits un- 
der social security, and of alternative 
methods. It contained a chapter on the 
existing situation of people 65 and over 
in this country including data on the 
sources and amounts of their income and 
assets. And it concluded, in the intro- 
ductory statement: 

There is general agreement that a problem 
does exist. The rising cost of medical care, 
and particularly of hospital care, over the 
past decade has been felt by persons of all 
ages. Older persons have larger than aver- 
age medical care needs * * *. Because both 
the number and praportion of older persons 
in the population are increasing, a satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem of paying for 
adequate medical care for the aged will be- 
come more ráther than less important. 

In our soclety the existence of a problem 
does not necessarily indicate that action by 
the Federal Government is desirable. The 
basic question is: Should the Federal Gov- 
ernment at this time undertake a new pro- 
gram to help pay the costs of hospital or 
medical care for the aged, or should it wait 
and see how effectively private health insur- 
ance can be expanded to provide the needed 
protection for older persons? 


The concern of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration with this problem did not end 
with this report. With an openminded 
approach it continued to examine the 
various proposals—including the various 
social security proposals—which had 
been suggested and to search for the 
most appropriate way of meeting the 
problem in a country like the United 
States. By midsummer, 1960, the deci- 
sion had been reached that the Federal 
Government should act in this matter 
and the so-called Flemming bill was pre- 
sented to the Congress. The philosophy 
behind this proposal was presented by 
Secretary Flemming in an appearance 
before the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate on June 29, 1960. The social se- 
curity approach had been tried and 
found wanting, he said, because: 

1. It is not pinpointed to the need. There 
are 4 million of the 16 million in our aged 
population who are not covered by social 
security. Approximately one-half of these 
persons have incomes of $1,000 or less. At 
the same time there are many who 
are covered by social security who have no 
interest in and no need for the type of pro- 
tection that would be afforded. 

2. We feel it would constitute a serious 
threat to the orderly development of present 
retirement, survivorship, and disability bene- 
fit features of the social security system. 

The payroll tax which finances the OASDI 
program is already scheduled to rise in 1969 
to 4.5 percent each on employees and em- - 
ployers (694 percent on self-employed)—a 
total of 9 percent of payrolls. 

Further liberalization in retirement, sur- 
vivorship, and disability benefits will call for 
additional revenues. These revenues can 
only come from increases in the payroll tax 
or increases in the earnings base, or both. 

If health insurance is added to the social 
security system it will be even more difficult 
to predict where we will end up as far as the 
payroll tax is concerned. 


Secretary Flemming went on to point 
out the fact, which has been obvious to 
most of us all along, that the Kennedy 
proposal was inadequate when looked at 
from the point of view of taking care of 
the costs of long-term illnesses: a fact 
which would inevitably result in de- 
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mands for improving the schedule of 
benefits, or for reducing or eliminating 
the age requirement so that the end re- 
sult might easily be an increase in the 
social security tax of 4 to 5 percent in 
addition to the scheduled 9 percent. 

Let me remind my colleagues, at this 
point, that the Kennedy administra- 
tion has already increased that 9-percent 
ceiling to 9½ percent to finance the 
social security amendments of 1961. 
And, in an appearance before the Com- 
mittee on Finance last year, Secretary 
Ribicoff stated that the ultimate tax rate 
should not exceed 10 percent. If these 
are the ground rules for the present ad- 
ministration, the adoption of their medi- 
cal care plan—which adds another one- 
half percent of payroll to the cost of the 
social security system—practically pre- 
cludes any other changes in the old-age, 
survivors, or disability features of the 
existing plan. It would preclude forever 
any present or future across-the-board 
increases in the amount of benefits—and 
the average old-age benefit is now just 
$75.78 a month; any adjustment of the 
earnings limitation feature, which limits 
the amount a social security beneficiary 
can earn; or any other change which 
might seem necessary because of existing 
inequities in the plan or changing con- 
ditions in the future. Under this line of 
reasoning, the administration is saying 
that we must freeze our social security 
plan, cirea Kennedy, for now and for the 
incalculable future, to the standards set 
by them in 1962. 

These are facts which the American 
people should understand. Can the pres- 
ent administration be serious in taking 
this position? Can it honestly maintain 
that we must add a very limited medical 
care plan to our social security system 
and then put a brake on any further 
changes or liberalizations? I agree with 
Secretary Flemming that we must not so 
shackle the existing social security plan 
according to 1962 standards that we pre- 
clude any changes in the future. And I 
agree with him, also, that the realistic 
alternative—that changes will be made 
thereby dangerously increasing the re- 
duction in take-home pay brought about 
by the deduction of a heavy social secu- 
rity tax—is also undesirable, 

I further agree with Mr. Flemming’s 
position in 1960 that we have reached 
the point where the Federal Government 
must take additional action in this field. 
For, as he pointed out at that time: 

A careful consideration of facts such as 
the following can lead to no other conclu- 
sion: 

1. There are 16 million persons aged 65 
and over. Four million pay income taxes. 
Of the 12 million who do not pay income 
taxes, 2.4 million are recipients of public 
assistance. , 

2. A 1958 study identified 60 percent, or 
8.6. million, of the aged as having incomes 
of $1,000 or less, and 80 percent, or 12.8 
million, as having incomes of $2,000 or less. 

3. A 1957-58 study shows that the aver- 
age annual expenditures of this group for 
health and medica] expenses was $177, not 
including nursing home care, as compared 
with $84 for the rest of the population. But 
it is important to note that 15 percent of 
the persons 65 and over, or 2.25 million, had 
total medical expenditures, on the average, 
of $700 per year, not including nursing home 
care. 
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4. There is a trend in the direction of ex- 
tending beyond retirement age provisions 
in group policies that cover major medical 
expenses, There is also a trend in the di- 
rection of making individual policies that 
cover major medical expenses available to 
persons 65 and over. These policies call for 
payment of premiums ranging from $60 to 
$130 a year per individual. It follows, 
therefore, that a large percentage of per- 
sons aged 65 and over do not have protection 
against long-term illnesses, and either can- 
not obtain protection at rates they can af- 
ford to pay, or cannot obtain adequate pro- 
tection. 


Mr. Speaker, I have gone into the his- 
tory of proposed. legislation with regard 
to medical care for our elderly citizens 
in some detail. I believe it is important 
to understand that we do not arrive at 
wise decisions in our form of govern- 
ment through the Madison Square Gar- 
dan rally method, but rather by care- 
fully weighing all the facts. We must 
consider not only our present needs but 
the needs of the future. We must weigh 
the consequences for our children who 
will be the men and women of the fu- 
ture. Then we must seek for the best— 
and the simplest—alternative. 

I believe we have found that best— 
and simplest—alternative in the provi- 
sions contained in my bill, H.R. 11466: 
a proposal which is also sponsored by 
about 30 members of my party. 

Specifically, my bill would provide an 
income tax credit for the cost of pre- 
miums up to $125 so that the aged could 
take advantage of policies available 
through our free enterprise health in- 
surance system. The tax credit could 
be taken by an individual for himself, 
his wife, his father, any relative, or any 
employer. Under its provisions each 
individual 65 or over who decides to 
apply will file a Federal income tax re- 
turn each year. Those whose tax is 
less than the amount of the allowable 
tax credit, including the majority of 
aged who pay no income tax at all, will 
be issued a medical care insurance cer- 
tificate with which to buy their choice 
of medical care plans. The tax credit 
will thus be most advantageous to the 
man of low income and progressively less 
significant as income increases. Thus, 
through a built-in test of ability to buy 
insurance using the familiar income tax 
method, it offers every aged American 
the right to the kind of medical care 
protection he decides upon, using an ex- 
isting Government agency as the agent. 

The scope of protection available 
through this method is thus greatly ex- 
tended so that our older citizens will 
have a choice of the plan which will be 


. most advantageous to them, rather than 


being saddled with a single plan, as is 
the case with the administration bill. 
And may I say just here that I find 


considerable evidence that the American” 


people do not realize just how limited is 
the protection provided by the Presi- 
dent's social security proposal. Is it clear 
that the so-called medical care for the 
aged advocated by the administration 
would not pay any doctor bill, any sur- 
geon's fees, any private duty nurses fees? 
Is it clear that the 90 days of hospitali- 
zation provided in the bill are subject to 
a deductible of $10 per day for the first 9 
days with a minimum deductible of $20? 
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Do our senior citizens know that the 
180 days of nursing home care provided 
in the bill are so limited by standards 
under which a nursing home could qual- 
ify that, judging by the cost estimates 
used—which put the cost of this feature 
at only 0.08 percent of payroll—very few 
people will be able to use this feature? 
Do they understand that the only drugs 
provided free are those used in the hos- 
pital and nursing home, and that each 
laboratory test and X-ray, provided on 
an outpatient basis, requires a $20 de- 
ductible for each diagnostic study on an 
outpatient basis? The cost estimate for 
this feature is given as just 0.01. Do 
they know that the 240 visits promised as 
part of the home health services are an- 
ticipated to be in such short supply, be- 
cause of the shortage of people capable 
of giving these services, that they are 
figured to cost only 0.05 percent of pay- 
roll? The major cost in the bill is, sig- 
nificantly enough, 0.52 percent of pay- 
roll for hospital benefits. These cost 
estimates—which most Americans un- 
derstandably are not familiar with—are 
the fine print on the premium which is 
offered by the administration bill. We 


Mr. Speaker, at a time when costs are 
mounting rapidly, is it wise public policy 
to enact legislation which, as we have 
seen, depends almost exclusively on 
treatment in a hospital as the means of 
providing medical care for our senior 
citizens? We know that hospital costs 
have increased by 109.7 percent from 
1950 to 1961 and by the staggering figure 
of 376.8 percent from 1940 to 1961. They 
represent, by all odds, the greatest in- 
crease for the same periods of any kind 
of medical care. Physicians fees, for 
example, increased by just 43 percent 
from 1950 to 1961 and the costs of pre- 
scriptions and drugs rose by just 16.7 
percent during the same period. 

With the alternative of relatively free 
hospital care as opposed to being charged 
for care in the doctor’s office for a rela- 
tively minor ailment, how will the 
patient react? In his testimony before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, Dr. 
Leonard Larson, representing the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, posed the doc- 
tor’s dilemma under such circumstances 
in the following words: 

Pressure will be exerted by the patient and 
his family upon the doctor in an effort to 
force him to fit the treatment, willy-nilly, 
into tho services provided by the pro- 

Let us say that a patient needs treatment 
of a sort not covered by the program and 
therefore not reimbursable under it. 

The physician is confronted with two un- 
satisfactory courses of action * * *. 

On the one hand, he may follow his best 
professional judgment and refuse to recom- 
mend a course of treatment covered under 
the program. For example, he may decide 
the patient is better treated at the physi- 
cian’s office and that hospitalization is not 

In such a case, it is not unlikely 
that the patient will go to another physician, 
hoping for a different professional judgment; 
or that he will postpone the treatment he 
needs. 

Alternatively, the physician may accept the 
patient's plea that be can finance the cost 
of care only through the mechanism of H.R. 
4222 (the administration bill), and then 
choose the lesser of two evils; treatment in 
an improper facility simply because it is 


‘should look well to them. 
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covered by the program, or no treatment at 
all because the patient refuses to undergo 
treatment except at Government expense. 
In this case, the physician's medical decision 
has been influenced by nonprofessional con- 
siderations. Further, if the doctor accedes 
to the patient's request, however, unwill- 
ingly, he risks censure by the “hospital utili- 
zation committee” and the possible rejection 
of his claim by HEW. 

I do not claim, Mr. Chairman, that some 
individual patients might not receive per- 
fectly adequate treatment under the pro- 
gram * * * [because] the needs of their 
cases would fall within the bill's imposed 
limitations * * *. 

But many of the aged will receive a lower 
quality of medical care simply because the 
services covered do not represent the full 
range of facilities required by the physician 
for optimal treatment. You cannot reduce 
the physician’s armamentarium of treatment 
facilities without reducing the effect of his 
skill In the process. 


Let us all be very clear that the bill 
advocated by the administration is 
limited not only as to the kind of pro- 
tection it provides. It is also limited in 
the degree to which it can provide the 
kind of services it promises through lack 
of manpower and facilities. And, as I 
have said, it is limited as to its coverage, 
confining its protection capriciously and 
compulsorily to a selected group of the 
American people. : 

Now- let us compare the limited 
coverage and benefit package provided 
in the administration proposal with the 
kind of protection which will become 
available under my bill. H.R. 11466 
offers a choice between two plans which, 
according to reliable insurance carriers, 
could be purchased for $125 a year. 
The first plan is keyed to hospital and 
nursing home care, including surgical 
charges, diagnostic, laboratory and X- 
ray services, and drugs used in hos- 
pitals. Payment of all charges under 
this plan are made by the insurance 
carrier for hospital room and board up 
to $12 per day—for up to $1,080 in a 
calendar year—for convalescent care up 
to $6 per day—for up to $186 in any 
calendar year—for surgical charges ac- 
cording to a fee schedule with a $300 
maximum, and for all other items listed 
above. 

The second plan, which is subject to 
a deductible feature not to exceed 25 
percent of costs, is broadly conceived to 
include doctor’s services up to $5 for 
each, surgical charges up to a $300 max- 
imum, unlimited hospital room and 
board for semiprivate accommodations, 
charges for drugs and medicines which 
require a doctor’s prescription, blood or 
blood plasma not donated or replaced, 
anesthetics and oxygen, rental of dur- 
able medical or sugical equipment such 
as hospital beds or wheel chairs, diagnos- 
tic X-rays and other diagnostic and 
laboratory tests, X-ray, radium and 
radioactive isotope treatment, and up to 
$16 per day for a registered nurse—for 
up to $480 in any calendar year. This 
package further provides convalescent 
care up to $6 per day—for up to $540 for 
any calendar year—following discharge 
from the hospital. 

And never forget that the substan- 
tially more adequate care provided 
through this means not only preserves 
the vital free-choice principle, but pro- 
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tects us against Government medicine by 
using the time-tested ability and ex- 
perience of the voluntary insurance 
method. e 

Mr. Speaker, a spokesman for the aged 
themselves recently described the heart 
of our problem today. He said: 

Our people feel that really they are given 
two alternatives. One alternative is, get 
rich. If you get rich you have the means for 
all kinds of medical care. But it is too late 
in the game for our people. They cannot 
get rich any more if they had not done it 
up to now. So they are given another al- 
ternative—get poor. But this they don’t 
want. They don't like to get poor. Our 
States and cities are saying if you get poor 
the welfare department will take care of 
you. 


My bill will make it possible for all of 
the older people in these circumstances 
to afford the kind of protection they de- 
serve and must have without recourse to 
a visit to the welfare office. They can 
obtain this protection in a manner they 
understand and are accustomed to us- 
ing—the familiar income tax form. And 
they can do so in a manner which pre- 
serves their self-respect as well as their 
health. I urge enactment of this legis- 
lation during this session of the Congress. 
Enough with claims, counterclaims, cir- 
cuses, and commercials. We hdve, at 
long last, a sound, safe, and typically 
American solution for the problem 
which, all of us agree, faces our senior 
citizens. Let us put it to work. 


GOP Seizes on “Liberal Papers” as 
Readymade Campaign Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an article by Vernon Louviere, 
of the Dallas Times Herald Washington 
bureau, which appeared April 19. Mr. 
Louviere lists some of the recommenda- 
tions of the “Liberal Papers,” the known 
authors and their present positions. This 
is an article well worth reading. The 
people will have a clear choice in No- 
vember between the party whose leader- 
ship espouses the philosophy of the “Lib- 
eral Papers” and the Republican Party, 
which stands foursquare for the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights as the way 
to preserve the freedom of all our people. 

The article follows: 


GOP Seizes ON “LIBERAL PaPers” AS READY- 
MADE CAMPAIGN ISSUE 
(By Vernon Louviere) 

WasHINGTON.—The Republican Party be- 
lleves it has a readymade issue in the No- 
vember congressional elections in the form of 
a foreign policy study titled “The Liberal 
Papers.” 

It is a controversial study to say the least 
and has drawn from one prominent Repub- 
lican the charge that some of the proposals 
in the book “not only repeat the Communist 
line—they go beyond the Communist line.” 
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The book in question, which hit the new- 
stands on March 16, is a series of 12 essays 
on foreign policy and contains an introduc- 
tion by liberal-leaning Representative James 
ROOSEVELT, of California. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Among other things, the book recommends 
recognition of Red China, expulsion of West 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia and France 
from NATO, shutdown of American missile 
bases in Europe and, alarmingly, that we in- 
vite the Russians to use our distant early 
warning system in the arctic which was set 
up especially to detect a Russian attack from 
the north, 

The book is an outgrowth of the “Liberal 
Project” which was formed in 1959 by a 
group of House Democrats who were spurred 
to action by what they called “disillusion- 
ment with many of the seemingly mindless 
policies that we as a nation are following.” 
Forty scholars, scientists and forelgn policy 
experts were consultants to the Liberal Proj- 
ect, The 12 selections in the book are papers 
prepared by some of the consultants. 


DEFENSE CONSULTANT 


One of the authors is Charles E. Osgood, 
who served as a consultant to the Institute 
for Defense Analysis when the Institute was 
doing work for the State Department Dis- 
armament Administration. One of the prime 
movers in the Liberal Project, but not one 
of the essayists, is Marcus Raskin who is now 
on the special staff of the highly sensitive 
National Securlty Council. 

In the light of some of the proposals in 

the book and in view of some of the jobs held 
by people associated with it, one can easily 
anticipate the vigor with which the Repub- 
licans will push the matter in this election 
year. 
Republican National Chairman WILLIAM E. 
MILLER has called on GOP leaders all over 
the country to join in discrediting The 
Liberal Papers” which he says contains “the 
most dangerous foreign policy recommenda- 
tions I have ever seen.” 


DEMS CHALLENGED 


Pointing out that 21 members of the 35- 
man Liberal Project have so far not been 
identified, MLER suggests that all Demo- 
crats incumbents seeking reelection to Con- 
gress be challenged to disclose whether they 
belong to the group. 

And from Representative Jonn J. RHODES, 
of Arizona, member of the House Republican 
policy committee, has come a demand that 
President Kennedy “repudiate entirely the 
dangerous and insane policies” advocated 
in the book. 

The Republicans are asking just how much 
influence these papers are having on the 
whole performance of the New Frontier, At 
the White House there is no comment. 


Future Supply of Wilderness Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Wildland Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of California submitted its report 
on “Wilderness and Recreation” to the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission it introduced its summary 
on the “Future Supply of Wilderness 
Resources” with the striking sentence: 

Wilderness environments are already clear- 
ly in scarce supply. 
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This report, prepared by the Wildland 
Research Center’s Wilderness Project 
Director James P. Gilligan and his col- 
leagues, went on to point out that the 
supply of wilderness is likely further to 
be reduced, with only strenuous pros- 
pects for increasing the supply and little 
hope for restoring areas, once destroyed, 
as wilderness. 

The report's discussion of future sup- 
plies gives added urgency to the enact- 
ment of the Wilderness Act passed by the 
Senate last September and now pending 
in the House, with repeated commenda- 
tions by the President. 

Earlier aspects of the wilderness re- 
port dealing with the values of wilder- 
ness and with conflicting interests in 
wilderness areas—including timber, 
mining, and so forth—confirmed the 
views of the Wilderness Act's proponents 
that they are proposing a measure of 
great public interest which will secure 
the values of wilderness without sig- 
nificant sacrifices. The report’s look to 
the future makes it apparent that we 
should act promptly. 

The decision to develop a wilderness tract 
for nonwilderness users 


Says the report— 
is irreversible. 


The report goes on to point out that— 


Once development has taken place the 
| character of the area cannot to all 


original 
practical purposes be regained. 
The characteristic of irreversibility in- 


creases. 


It is emphasized as the supply of wil- 
derness diminishes, 

This irreverisibility argues always in 
favor of deferring those uses of a wilder- 
ness area that will destroy its wilderness 
character. 

At least— 


Says the report, this is true— 
so long as reasonable alternatives exist for 
such uses elsewhere. 


Mr. Speaker, it argues also, I should 
say, in favor of acting promptly in our 
programs for wilderness preservation. 
It argues well for prompt passage of the 
Wilderness Act. 

Previous parts of the summary of this 
report, dealing with “1. What is Wilder- 
ness?” “2. Wilderness Resources,” “3. 
Potential Alternative Uses for Wilder- 
ness Resources,” and 4. Wilderness 
Values,” have appeared with my intro- 
ductory remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for May 2, 3, 7, and 8. 

The full title of the report is “Wilder- 
ness and Recreation—A Report on Re- 
sources, Values, and Problems: Report 
to the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission by the Wildland Re- 
search Center, University of California.” 
No. 3 of 27 study reports which the com- 
mission is in the process of publishing, 
this wilderness volume of 352 pages was 
made availeble by the, Government 
Printing Office on April 16, 1962. 

Part 5 of the report's “Summary of 
Major Findings and Recommendations” 
is as follows: 


5. FUTURE SUPPLY oF WILDERNESS RESOURCES . 


Wilderness envtronments are already clear- 
ly in scarce supply. Pressure, particularly 
at the margins, for use of wilderness land for 
nonwilderness alternatives and deterioration 
observed in certain wilderness areas from 
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recreational overuse testify to this fact. 
Starting from the current base inventory of 
wilderness resources, outlined in section 2 
above, it is logical to ask: How much wilder- 
hess could be made available in the future? 


(a CAN WILDERNESS BE RESTORED? 


The answer depends upon the values or 
elements of the wilderness environment to 
be restored. One important value of a wil- 
derness tract derives from its haying never 
been seriously violated. Almost by defini- 
tion, therefore, wilderness cannot be restored 
to the point where it provides all values. 
However, some tracts can be restored to the 
point where they closely approximate a wil- 
derness recreation environment. 

The time required for restoration is con- 
siderable; the process cannot be forced. And 
it varies with location of a tract, its indig- 
enous flora and fauna, its micro- and macro- 
climatic conditions, its accessibility, and the 
condition from which restoration begins. 

The possibility of restoring a near-wilder- 
ness recreation environment is much greater 
in the East than in the West, primarily be- 
cause of the region’s climate and flora. The 
so-called Allagash region of northern Maine 
is a good existing example of this, and parts 
of the New York State Forest Preserve, rig- 
idly protected for 75 years by provisions of 
the State constitution, have also been re- 
turned to a near-wilderness condition, 

In the more arid West, with minor reser- 
vations, near-wilderness recreation environ- 
ments cannot be restored within a time rele- 
vant for forseeable decisionmaking. 

Thus, the decision to develop a wilderness 
tract for nonwilderness users, is irreversible— 
once development has taken place the origi- 
nal character of the area cannot to all prac- 
tical purposes be regained. This character- 
istic of irreversibility increases in significance 
as the supply of wilderness diminishes. It 
argues always on the sides of deferring non- 
compatible use of a wilderness, at least so 
long as reasonable alternatives exist for such 
uses elsewhere. 


(b) WILL THE SUPPLY BE REDUCED? 


In our total inventory of wilderness tracts, 
about one-third of the acerage is not in re- 


served status. The largest part of this is 7 


million acres of unreserved national forest 
land, much of which is programed for even- 
tual uses incompatible with the retention of 
wilderness. It can be assumed, therefore, 
that under present systems of allocating Fed- 
eral land among various resources, the sup- 
ply of wilderness will shortly be reduced by 
about one-third. 

It should be borne in mind that unre- 
served wilderness is now carrying a large part 
of the wilderness-use load. If it is now as- 
sumed to be carrying a third of the load and 
it is released for noncompatible use, the load 
on remaining wilderness will be multiplied 
seventeenfold by the year 2000, according to 
our projections based solely on reserved 
wilderness. 

The point that is most relevant for current 
decision making on the assignment of the 
7 million acres of unreserved wilderness is: 
Has their significance in a national supply of 
wilderness resources been fully evaluated? 
From all indications it has not. Federai 
agencies characteristically evaluate wilder- 
ness supply within the framework of. their 
jurisdiction, rarely in relation to all US. 
lands and recreation resources. In view of 
the irreversible nature of decisions to assign 
existing undeveloped lands to nonwilderness 
uses, it is recommended that their status be 
given serious review. Several cases in point 
are the Cascade Range of Oregon and Wash- 
ington and the Kern Plateau in California. 
New roads now extending into remaining 
unreserved wilderness regions will soon make 
serious review academic. 


(C) POSSIBILITIES FOR INCREASING SUPPLY 
(1). National forest areas 


Our inventory indicates opportunities to 
increase the supply of reserved wilderness 
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in national forests through enlargement of 
several wild and primitive areas under 100,- 
000 acres, particularly in Colorado, through 
reclassification of several limited areas des- 
ignations in Oregon and Washington, 
through designation of a few separate un- 
developed tracts not now in any form of re- 
Served status, and through addition of zones 
of undeveloped and unreserved land con- 
tiguous to existing primitive an wilderness 
areas Over 100,000 acres in size. 


(2) U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and Bureau 
of Management areas 
8 Berar — the Southwestern 

esignated game ranges 
and public domain lands that could stil 
be reserved as wilderness. These would 
place unique biologic and geologic units in 
a wilderness category not well represented in 
the supply of wilderness reserves at the 
present time. Since the orientation of agen- 
cles now administering these lands is to- 
ward purposes other than wilderness reserva- 
tion, congressional authorization or direc- 
tion would probably be necessary before 
wilderness reserves could be established 
under these jurisdictions. 


(3) Private lands 
To lend balance to a system of wilderness 
areas In this country—both in distribution 
and representation of land variety—estab- 
lishment of wilderness areas In the northern 
and southern Great Plains, and in Maine, 
should be considered. Such reservations may 
be quasi-wilderness in character, and would 
require long periods for restoration. They 
would have to be acquired largely from pri- 
vate ownership, and would be difficult and 
costly to obtain, particularly if devoted pri- 

marily to wilderness purposes, 


(4) Nonwilderness areas under 100,000 acres 

An indirect means of increasing and per- 
petuating the per capita supply of wilder- 
ness is to maintain existing reserved roadless 
areas (and establish additional Gesignations) 
which are under 100,000 acres in size. These 
can provide excellent outdoor recreation of 


On national forests there are 20 wild areas 
and 18 primitive areas (not included in our 
inventory as wilderness tracts) containing 
1% million acres; and there are 26 national 
parks and monuments less than 100,000 acres 
in size which contain about 9 million acres. 
Many of these designations are probably 
suitable for quasi-wilderness purposes, but 
in widely varying degree. 

If our projection of a tenfold increase in 

recreation by the year 2000 is a 
good approximation, we face a dilemma. We 
may experience an increase of such magni- 
tude in the use of wilderness areas by recre- 
ationists as to destroy the solitude of wil- 
derness atmosphere and to impair the sen- 
sitive natural conditions which are the ba- 
sis of most other wilderness values, Or, to 
offset this eventuality, we may institute ra- 
tioning and more rigorous control over rec- 
reational use of wilderness areas, with 
consequent diminution in the availability of 
recreational benefits. This dilemma will be- 
come increasingly sharp as demands for 
recreation rise. 

To minimize the impact of this dilemma, 
careful attention should be given to the pos- 
sibilities of providing quasi-wilderness rec- 
reation outside wilderness tracts—through 
preservation of roadless areas less than 100,- 
000 acres and establishment of transition 
recreation areas. This possibility is stressed 
here because it may provide at least a partial 
solution to the dilemma and because its Im- 
portance as a policy both for wilderness 
preservation and for optimizing outdoor rec- 
reation opportunities has as yet been little 
recognized. 
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(d) BOUNDARY WATERS CANOE AREA: A SPECIAL 
CASE 


This part of the Canadian Shield, includ- 
ing the adjacent Quetico Provincial Park in 
Canada, is unique in the world. It is a vast 
timbered country dotted with hundreds of 
lakes lying within a national forest in north- 
ern Minnesota. It has great symbolic value 
as the last of the North Woods“ in addition 
to its recreational importance. Although 
not set aside as a wilderness reserve by the 
Forest Service, its wilderness features are 
liberally extolled in publications. (It is of- 
ficilally reserved under U-3 recreation area 
regulations of the Forest Service.) In the 
literature of preserved areas, it has received 
more attention than any other area outside 
the national park system. It is the only 
national forest reserved area where an air- 
Space reservation is in effect by Presidential 
order. Preexisting resorts are being removed 
through purchase by the Forest Service with 
public funds and gifts from private citizens 
and organizations. 

Set off against these efforts to preserve the 
area are several forces rapidly destroying the 
environment it provides. Primary among 
these is an accelerating use of motorboats for 
day use on lakes around its edge and, in- 
creasingly, for deeper penetration into the 
wilderness portions along the Canadian 
border. Despite intentions to keep the area 
as a last remaining environment for authen- 
tic canoe travel, de facto encouragement of 
motorboat use occurs through extension and 
improvement of surrounding roads, and the 
installation of railed portages whereby 
heavy motors and boats can be easily trans- 
ported into the interior lakes, Resort oper- 
ators and “outfitters” both within and out- 
side the area also stimulate use of the area 
by motorboat. 

The possibility should be investigated im- 
mediately for agreement between the U.S. 
Forest Service and the State of Minnesota 
on limitations of motorboat use in the 
boundary waters canoe area. The courts 
have interpreted the waters in this region 
to be navigable because of their extensive 
use in the early fur trade. Thus, the For- 
est Service does not have full control over 
their administration. Under present trends 
of motorboat use, the intent behind the air- 
space reservation and the vigorous efforts to 
remove resorts will have been subverted. At- 
tention to the area has tended to involve a 
local point of view—which admits of many 
legitimate recreational uses of land and wa- 
ter—rather than aggressive attention to the 
special values of this area in a national per- 
spective, which may require that some local 
views be subordinated. 3 

Problems such as these illustrate some of 
the difficulties in maintaining the supply of 
wilderness. How such questions are resolved 
in the boundary waters canoe area will de- 
termine the degree to which this area can 
continue to furnish opportunity for wilder- 
ness recreation, 

(e) TRANSITION RECREATION ZONES: A PROPOSAL 

‘A further potentiality for easing the limi- 
tations on wilderness supply is illustrated by 
the following proposal to establish transi- 
tion recreation zones. These would have 
the dual purpose of providing alternative 
sites for certain recreationists now attracted 
to wilderness areas and of buffering both 
wilderness tracts and the lands which sur- 
round them from interactions which are cur- 
esa disruptive to the most effective use of 


For a few of the values obtained in wilder- 
ness recreation it appears not to be essential 
that the lands be maintained in a natural 
state—here defined as one free of the alterna- 
tive resource uses outlined in section 3 above. 
Rather, in many instances the condition of 
the land is secondary in importance to the 
absence of crowds, Partly through ce 
of what environments are available outside 
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wilderness tracts, and partly because of short 
supply of alternative environments, some 
people now engage in wilderness recreation 
whose demands could be met in an inter- 
mediate recreational zone that would not 
require total exclusion of nonconforming 
uses, 

A primary need in future preservation of 
wilderness values will be to protect the tracts 
from (1) overuse by recreationists, (2) off- 
site ecological influences, and (3) on-site 
activities designed to protect valuable 
peripheral lands from influences, such as in- 
sect epidemics, originating within wilderness 
tracts. 

Therefore, it is proposed that appropriate 
public agencies—especially the Forest Sery- 
ice, under its regulation U-3 and other direc- 
tives—investigate the feasibility of providing 
transition recreation zones belted around the 
periphery of reserved wilderness areas. 
Within the zones, logging and other inten- 
sive land management could proceed—modi- 
fied only by maintenance of a forest environ- 
ment along trails and around campsites, 
streams, and lakes. Mechanical trail main- 
tenance and administrative use of vehicles, 
as well as elaborate primitive recreation de- 
velopments such as latrines, tables, and 
stoves, would be consistent with the purposes 
of the zones. Roads required for resource 
extraction could be of low standards and 
closed to public use. 

The function of these zones would be (1) 
to provide an uncrowded recreation en- 
vironment without the withdrawal of com- 
mercial resources from use, (2) to provide a 
camping environment for those desiring to 
avoid roadside camping environments but 
with lesser demands than are satisfied in 
wilderness tracts, (3) to buffer wilderness 
tracts from off-site ecological influences, and 
(4) to cushion valuable peripheral lands from 
destructive influences originating within 
wilderness tracts. Management practices for 
commercial resources and for protection of 
land on both sides of the zone are scientifi- 
per feasible and could proceed simultane- 
ously. 


Diet of Terror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time it is my practice to call to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House the fine editorials published by 
the newspapers in the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Illinois. Such an edi- 
torial entitled “Diet of Terror,” ap- 
peared in the Blue Island Sun-Standard 
on May 24, and under unanimous con- 
sent I insert in the Recorp at this 
time: 

DIET or TERROR 

All totalitarian regimes term themselves 
“People’s Republics” or something equiva- 
lent, By this camouflage they attempt to 
make it seem that their primary objective is 
to advance the welfare of the masses, where- 
as the capitalistic states exist to provide lux- 
urious living for the wealthy few. 

What's the truth of the matter? 

Well, not long ago Fidel Castro, a con- 


firmed Marxist, imposed the most stringent 


kind of rationing on the Cuban people. So- 
viet Russia, for all of its vast land area and 
population has an acute food problem, as no 
less an authority than Khrushchey has made 
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clear in public addresses. And in Red China, 
according to Stewart Alsop, the people are 
actually slowly starving—and they're piti- 
fully short of other necessities than food. 

He writes: “Cloth * * * is rationed at the 
rate of 3 or 4 feet per year * * A single 
chicken costs about one-fifth of a heavy ur- 
ban worker's monthly wage, and one wadded 
coverlet costs a month-and-a-half's wages.“ 
He also says that protein, that vital source 
of mental and physical health and endur- 
ance, “has all but vanished from the diet 
of most of the people of China.” 

This is what communism, for all its empty 
glowing promises, gives the people—while 
supplementing it with a diet of terror and 
oppression, 


A Tribute to Astronaut Malcolm Scott 
Carpenter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, America 
continues to excel and lead in space ex- 
ploration and in the recent achievements 
of Astronaut Scott Carpenter, the United 
States has again demonstrated its sci- 
entific prowess, all of which has been 
accomplished openly and with full dis- 
closure for the world to see, and there 
has been no concealment—quite in con- 
trast to the space exploration of the So- 
viets. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be repro- 
duced in the Appendix an editorial from 
the Nashville Banner of May 25, last, a 
tribute to Astronaut Carpenter entitled 
“Progress in Space—Again, the World 
Saw.” 

The editorial follows: 


PROGRESS IN SPACE—AGAIN, THE WORLD Saw 


To the honor roll of space achievement, 
America adds the name Malcolm Scott Car- 
penter—another U.S. astronaut, of the team 
lengthening the scroll of evidence that it can 
be done. 


What can be done? Men in orbited space 
vehicles, reaching for distance—in ever 
widening circles—employing the skills of a 
science still in its infancy, can explore 
mysteries of what has been almost uncharted 
space. Extending these excursions step by 
step, they aspire to eventual interplanetary 
travel. 

It was hardly more than a year ago (May 
6, 1961) when Cmdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., of 
the U.S. Navy was rocketed 116.5 miles above 
the earth in a Mercury capsule and landed 
in the Atlantic 302 miles away. On July 21, 
Capt. Virgil I. (Gus) Grissom of the U.S. Air 
Force duplicated the flight. 

These were the necessary forerunners of 
climactic achievement—members of the dis- 
tinguished astronaut team, whose colleague, 
Marine Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., on Febru- 
ary 20, thrice circumnavigated the globe 
while the whole world watched. And now 
Scott Carpenter. 

The world was watching again, 

Far from surrounding these events, or their 
preparations, in secrecy, American policy has 
been to fully disclose them. The dramatic 
impact thus is magnified, plus the challenge 
of this Nation to its Iron Curtain competitor 
to certify by equal candor and proof the 
claims it has made. 
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As on February 20, when it was Glenn 
pioneering a trip into the unknown with ad- 
mitted perils that could have resulted in 
fallure for all to see, yesterday Scott Carpen- 
ter’s flight—from countdown to blastoff to 
the moment of brief disappearance, down 200 
miles from his target point—was fully pub- 
licized. There was no concealment, even of 
the grave apprehension that was felt in that 
gruelling interval of uncertainty and silence. 


The psychological edge achieved by Amer- _ 


ica in this fact of openness, in contrast to 
the opposite Soviet policy, is, of course, a 
significant factor in world evaluation of the 
two cases. But beyond that, in terms of 
undeniable achievement, the United States 
again has demonstrated scientific prowess. 
It is addressed to constructive purpose; the 
development of knowledge, for enterprise 
that can bless mankind. 

It has been accomplished in a spirit and 
with the courage that honor the Nation rep- 
resented by these men; to a man, not infatu- 
ated with ideas of personal glory, but first 
to acknowledge that their achievement is 
the product of many hands. 

There were those, the vast number com- 
prising the whole team, who designed and 
built these vehicles; men of countless lab- 
oratories and industries, each playing a sig- 
nal part—from dream to matertalization— 
those who manned the equipment, from 
Cape Canaveral to the farflung tracking sta- 
tions; men of the respective services who 
watched and waited; men on the high seas 
who were ready to move in if emergency 
confronted their orbiting colleague and 
forced him down elsewhere; men who 
snatched him, finally, from the Atlantic, and 
were the first to shake his hand. 

That he was the second to make that U.S. 
fight takes none of the edge off this re- 
newed triumph of science. 

Even when it has been done again and 
again—when the full complement of the 
present astronaut team, or that of the sec- 
ond one now f „ has made a similar 
trip, or extended it, the orbital flight won't 
be acommon-place. History is made by men 
who pioneer and by men who, traveling in 
their path, broaden and lengthen it. 

Well done, Scott Carpenter. 


The Story on the $1 Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, Jim 
DeMasters, of Overland Park, Kans., has 
prepared “The Story on the $1 Bill,” ina 
brief and simple style so that the chil- 
dren of our country can understand it. 
He states that the Marine Corps has 
expressed an interest in publishing it in 
their monthly publication. Jim DeMas- 
ters has copyrighted it so that the Li- 
brary of Congress will have it on file? 
Naturally, he will be proud to give any- 
one the right to use it. 

For the benefit of my colleagues in the 
U.S. Congress, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I am pleased 
to include it at this point: 

THE STORY ON THE $1 BILL . 

(By James B. DeMesters, compiled as a 

hope that our great American heritage will 
never be forgotten) 

This is a story which every citizen should 
know and cherish as a jewel of wisdom. On 
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the back of the U.S. $1 bill is our country's 
motto, “In God We Trust,” and a representa- 
tion of the great seal of the United States. 

The first committee on the great seal was 
formed July 4, 1776, and consisted of Benja- 
min Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and John 
Adams. These were great scholars, versed in 
foreign languages and familiar with ancient 
history and philosophy. 

The face of the great seal is on the right 
of the dollar with the American bald eagle, 
our Nation’s symbol. As the eagle lives 
nobly and majestically on high cliffs, so 
should our ideals always be high. As the 
eagle’s breast is protected by a shield, so are 
our individual rights, which we hold dear, 
protected by our Congress. Clutched in the 
eagle's right claw is an olive branch and in 
the left claw are 13 arrows. This signifies 
that our Government has the power of peace 
or war. The head of the eagle always turns 
toward the olives indicating a desire for 
peace even in war. In the eagle’s beak is a 
ribbon with the motto “E Pluribus Unum” 
meaning “Out of Many, One.“ Above the 
eagle is a heavenly burst with 13 stars, which 
indicates the spiritual above the material. 

On the left is the reverse of the great seal 
with an Incomplete Egyptian pyramid repre- 
senting solid strength and duration. The 
unfinished pyramid means that the United 
States will always bulld, grow, and improve. 
The 13 layers of the pyramid refer to the 
13 States, and the separate stones represent 
local self-government. At the bottom are 
the words “Novus Ordo Seclorum” meaning 
the “New Order of the Ages.” 

Above the pyramid is an eye within a tri- 
angle. Since ancient times this has been the 
all-seeing eye of God. And last, “Annuit 
Coeptis“ means “God has favored our un- 
dertakings.” 


Labor ana Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 27 there appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune an article by Donald I. 
Rogers on the demands of George Meany. 
The next day, May 28, there appeared 
in the same newspaper an editorial on 
Mr. Meany’s plan. Both offer food for 
thought. 


The article and editorial follow: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
May 27, 1962] 
For Lanon STATESMAN: Bastc Economics 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

If George Meany tells the truth, he has 
done the labor movement a great service. 
Summoned by President Kennedy to a 2-day 
parley of top labor, management, and 
“public” leaders on economic issues, Meany 
engaged in a tilt with Charles Sligh, of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and 
confessed that he doesn’t know how in- 
creased profits produce more jobs. He asked 
Sligh to prepare some figures to prove it 
to him. 

Sligh, of course, had been advocating the 
now-historic NAM position that a reduction 
in taxes will result in an increase in profits 
which will result in an increase in expendi- 
tures for new plants and equipment which, 
in turn, will result in an increase in 
employment. 

Apparently it was too much for the labor 
leader, 
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Here is a “labor statesman” who has oc- 
cupied the top spot in the union movement 
since the AFL-CIO merged, a man who 
speaks for many millions of organized work- 
ers On matters affecting the economy. Now 
he reveals, at a late hour, that he doesn't 
know how the economy works. This is, in 
truth, a service to those whom he represents. 
Now they know. 

The astonishing revelation occurred at the 
White House Conference on National Eco- 
nomic Issues. Date: May 22, 1962. Mr, 
Meany officially challenged the NAM to show 
how a better profit picture would produce 
any more jobs. 

if George Meany were doing his job prop- 
erly for the people he represents he would 
have been able to state how profits create 
jobs, of his own knowledge, and with no 
help required from the frankly oppositionist 
NAM. A sophomore's view of economics 
must certainly include a recognition of the 
relationsihp between profits and jobs. 

Samuel Gompers, the cigarmaker who led 
the American labor movement to promi- 
nence, did not have Mr. Meany’s advantages, 
nor the AFL-CIO's stable of skilled econo- 
mists to help inform him. But he under- 
stood this, when he declared that the great- 
est sin against its workers that a company 
could commit was to fail to make a profit. 

One would expect that experience would 
have shown Mr. Meany that an unprofitable 
company does not expand. Certainly, 
through the years, many of Mr. Meany's own 
unions have voluntarily taken pay cuts to 
Keep unprofitable companies from closing 
Lead and throwing the members out of 
wor 

If he has been paying attention, he must 
also have seen profitable companies expand 
and hire increasing numbers of his union 
members. He certainly knows of no instance 
where a company expanded employment in 
an unprofitable line. 

Is George Meany really an economic illit- 
erate? On the basis of his own experiences 
as a union leader, it is more logical to sus- 
pect that he has adopted this posture be- 
cause he assumes it will be popular with his 
members and will lend support to the na- 
tional goals of the New Frontier. He even 
asked the NAM to produce a master plan to 
assure that profits will create jobs. Master 
plans are the New Frontier’s stock in trade. 

A national level master plan? What 
master plan produced General Motors or 
General Electric or, for that matter, the cor- 
ner delicatessen or variety store? 

When the opportunity for profit is 
glimpsed by a man or a group with the 
abilities to perform and the possibilities of 
raising capital, a business springs up and 
expands, When opportunity for profit exists, 
no one can really prevent this from hap- 
pening. And, Mr. Meany, when this hap- 
pens, up go the “help wanted” signs. 

Master plan? Our trouble accrues from 
teo many master plans. A master plan to 
milk profits for Government schemes, so that 
less than half of what a business earns is 
available as profit. A master plan to soak 
investors and earners up to 91 percent of 
what they earn. A master plan to coerce 
business into maintaining price levela which 
little more than cover costs. 

Mr. Meany wants the Government to keep 
working the gear shift when, in fact, the eco- 
nomic vehicle transporting us is equipped 
with an automatic transmission. Trouble 
with the vehicle is that it’s short of fuel— 
profits—and monkeying with the gears won't 
do anything but compound the mechanical 
problems. 

Meany frets over the way unemployment 
has lingered after each of the recent reces- 
sions and has been larger each time. Can't 
he see the correlation between this and the 
almost parallel drop in the level of profits? 
Does he think it's coincidence? Or does he 
deliberately deceive those who trust him? 
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I suspect he knows the answer for when he 
quotes the unemployment figures he states 
them as a percentage of the labor force. 
Then, when he turns around to the corpo- 
rate scene, he describes profits as growing. 
They are, of course, in dollar amounts, but 
if they were also stated in percentages—per- 
centage of the gross national product or 
percentage of sales dollars—they would run 
parallel with the unemployment figures. 

Please, Mr. Meany, can't you see the cause 
and effect relationship of profits? Surely 
you don’t really want a master plan like 
those the economists prepare for the back- 
ward nations, the nations which forever re- 
main backward so long as the plans are 
forthcoming? 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 
28, 1962] 


Mr. MEANY PRESENTS THE BILL 


Mr. George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, is a skeptical man. He refuses to take 
the word of industry that profits aid em- 
ployment. He refuses to take the word of 
the President of the United States and his 
economic advisers that a shorter workweek 
will not aid employment. He asks for facts 
and figures (there are plenty of them, in 
both cases). But in the meanwhile, he in- 
tends to go ahead with his own plan, and 
evidently considers that no facts or figures 
are necassary to justify it. 

The Meany plan portends a drive by the 
unions within his massive federation for a 
reduction of the workweek from 40 hours 
to 35. The workers will, of course, receive 
the same pay for the shorter week. In the- 
ory, industry, to take up the slack, will have 
to employ more workers. This will expand 
the domestic economy—in theory, again— 
and everyone will be happy. 

There is one question that Mr. Meany re- 
fuses to face. Where will the money to pay 
the extra workers come from? 

A chronic problem facing industry (and 
not only American industry) is a diminish- 
ing profit margin. Those profits which Mr. 
Meany regards so skeptically are either the 
direct source of investment in new plant 
and equipment, permitting expansion, and 
the hiring of more workers, or they are the 
inducement for investments. The head of 
the AFL-CIO is all in favor of continued 
high taxes, to bite into profits. He showed 
no concern when President Kennedy abused 
the power of his office to hold down prices. 
And at the same time he proposes to add 
a staggering sum to the national wage bill 
by chopping one-eighth off the workweek. 

The administration has indicated alarm 
at this proposal. But, needless to say, the 
President has not acted against the AFL- 
CIO the way he acted against Big Steel. 
The FBI has not moved in on the federation 
offices; grand juries have not been mobilized 
by the Department of Justice; there has 
been no administration attempt to secure 
laws the unions amenable to the 
Antitrust Act. It is not known whether he 
has indulged in profanity over Mr. Meany's 
departure from the reservation. 

But then, he may be thinking of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's experience when, speaking of 
management amd labor, deadlocked in a 
strike, he said: “A plague on both your 
houses.” John L. Lewis, then head of the 
CIO, thundered in reply: . 

“It ill becomes one who has su at 
labor's table and who has been Bide cask in 
labor’s house to curse with equal fervor and 
fine impartiality both labor and its adver- 
saries when they become locked in deadly 


No one would say that the circumstances 
of 1937 are identical with those of 1962. 
But Mr. Kennedy has supped at labor's 
table—and Mr, Meany is presenting the bill. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


“Freedom at Any Price: Reds Seek 
Destruction of Investigating Groups” — 
Timely and Pertinent Editorial by Mr. 
H. V. Witty, Appearing in the Bell 
Gardens Post-Star Newspaper, Bell 
Gardens, Los Angeles County, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present for 
your attention, and all the other dis- 
tinguished Members of this great legisla- 
tive body, and any others who read, the 
feature article written by Mr. H. V. 
Witty, which hereafter appears and 
which appeared in the Bell Gardens 
Post-Star, a newspaper printed in the 
important city of Bell, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., in the great 23d Con- 
gressional District which I represent. 

The city of Bell and the city of Bell 
Gardens are contiguous and prosperous, 
rapidly growing communities and this 
important paper, to wit, Bell Gardens 
Post-Star, is therefore distributed in both 
the city of Bell and the city of Bell 
Gardens. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that you and all 
the Members will join with me in com- 
pliments to Mr. Witty on this splendid 
treatment of this very difficult, but ever- 
present problem, that must continue to 
be given vigilant, vigorous attention. 

You will note he closes his article by 
saying: Be American. Think American. 
Act American.” 

FREEDOM AT ANY PRICE: REDS SEEK DESTRUC- 
TION OF INVESTIGATING GROUPS 
(By H. V. Witty) 

A subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities has recently con- 
cluded its 4-day session in Los Angeles to 
investigate Communist infiltration into the 
industries of southern California. The find- 
ings will be issued in the form of a con- 
gressional report within a month. 

The unfounded attack which is constantly 
being waged against the congressional guar- 
dian of American freedom makes it necessary 
for this writer to speak out. 

The purpose of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities is to investigate un- 
American propaganda activities in the 
United States and “all other questions in re- 
lation thereto that would aid Congress in 
any necessary remedial legislation.” 

TARGET 

The complete and immediate abolition 
of this congressional committee is the prime 
target of every subversive organization with- 
in our country today. Why? Because every 
member of the Communist conspiracy and 
every Communist dupe within the limits of 
these United States lives in mortal fear of 
the long arm of true Americanism exempli- 
fied by the bite of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

CRUSADE 

The crusade against Government investi- 
gating agencies is not a new weapon em- 
Ployed by organizations and individuals 
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whose purpose is to replace our present form 
of Government with one which would bet- 
ter fit into the Soviet orbit. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, 
through its Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee organized in 1951, is now spearhead- 
ing the drive to do away with the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
From page 2 of the book, “Does the American 
Civil Liberties Union Serve the Communist 
Cause,” I quote Francis E. WALTER, U.S. 
Representative from Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities: “The report made by the FACT 
Committee is a very interesting compilation 
of material. The ACLU is very active in its 
campaign to abolish our committee and we 
have received numerous letters urging that 
we investigate the organization.” 


FISH COMMITTEE 


A Congressional Committee to Investigate 
Communism (Fish Committee), stated: 
The ACLU is closely affiliated with the 
Communist moyement in the United States 
and fully 90 percent of its efforts are on 
behalf of Communists who have come into 
conflict with the law. It claims to stand 
for free speech, free press, and free assembly, 
but it is quite apparent that the main func- 
tion of the ACLU is to attempt to protect the 
Communists in their advocacy of force and 
violence to overthrow the Government.” 

The California Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities had this to say about the 
organization: “The ACLU may be definitely 
classed as a Communist front or transmis- 
sion belt organization.” 


LUSK COMMITTEE 


In 1920 the Lusk Committee, a New York 
State legislative investigating committee, 
invited the director of the ACLU, Roger 
Baldwin, to submit a statement of that or- 

tion’s creed and purpose. This writer 
quotes directly from “The Crusade Against 
Government Investigating Agencies,” page 
8: “It (Baldwin's statement) showed that 
this group in its fetish worship of free 
speech (by its own interpretation) called 
for freedom to advocate the overthrow of 
government by force and violence—and even 
the advocacy of murder.” 

MORE QUOTES 


Further quoting from the same source, 
page 9, reveals: The ACLU of today is large- 
ly a portraiture in all its shades and colors 
of the organization set up in 1920 by Roger 
Baldwin, Harry Ward, and the pacific social- 
ist group who sponsored it. There has been 
essentially no change in the character and 
objectives of the organization—or the spirit 
of its directing personnel. The one differ- 
ence, perhaps, is that as our American people 
have developed an affluent flabbiness with a 
consequent blissful unawareness, ACLU has 
corralled a rather substantial backlog of con- 
tributing benefactors whose cups of benign- 
ity overfioweth into currents of support and 
action they do not always understand. This 

backlog of intellectual and socialite 
notabales contribute more than just money. 
They constitute a facade of respectability 
that serves both as window dressing and en- 
ticement.” 
ADVERTISEMENT 


This writer has in his file a full-page ad- 
vertisement which appeared in the New York 
Times, February 22, 1962. It is headlined: 
“An Appeal to the House of Representatives— 
Abolish HUAC.” Several hundred signatures 
appear below this appeal including organiz- 
ational heads, educators, and members of the 
clergy. Some of these leaders undoubtedly 
are sincere in their convictions; however in 
checking the list carefully, I find the same 
“Soviet America” boys best illustrated by 
the of Rey. Claude Williams, who 
is quoted by Ralph L. Roy in “Apostles of 
Discord,” as having stated, “Denomination- 
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ally I am a Presbyterian, religiously a Uni- 
tarian, and politically I'm a Communist. I’m 
not preaching to make people good or any- 
thing of the sort. Tm in the church because 
I can reach people easier that way and get 
them organized for communism.” 

Reverend Williams was cited under oath 
as a member of the Communist Party 
September 12, 1953, before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities by ex- 
Communist Joseph Zack Cornfeder. 

An important factor in the success of Com- 
munist tactics is the ability to deceive non- 
Communists into doing the work of the Com- 
munists. 

Be American. Think American. Act 
American. 


Is Medicare a Cure or a Disease! —Emo- 
tionalism Cloaks Vital Aspects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr, BARRY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few months all of us in the Congress 
haye been giving considerable attention 
to the problems of medical care for the 
aged. No one denies that a problem ex- 
ists, or that new and more comprehen- 
sive programs may be required. Nor is 
the issue a partisan one, as indicated by 
the medical care bills introduced by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] and by 
Senator Jacos Javirs, of New York. 

Unfortunately, however, the issue is 
rapidly being removed from the area of 
responsible discussion, and instead is be- 
ing surrounded with a barrage of emo- 
tional and misleading propoganda. In 
its anxiety to force through the compul- 
sory King-Anderson bill, the administra- 
tion has sought to equate anything less 
than all-out support of the bill with in- 
difference to the problems of the aged. 
Mail received in the Congress, as well as 
editorials appearing in many newspa- 
pers, indicate that these efforts are 
meeting with some success, and that 
there is less and less interest in discuss- 
ing the merits or defects of the legisla- 
tion itself. 

I was, therefore, particularly gratified 
to read a most careful and penetrating 
analysis of the situation in the Yonkers 
Herald-Statesman of May 17. In the 
words of the editorial: 

Obstinacy and use of bullheaded power 


tactics will not contribute to a sensibly ac-. 


ceptible solution of the problem, What the 
Nation needs and wants is unemotional, ob- 
jective consideration of all the nuances of 
the situation. 


I know that Members of the House 
and Senate alike will be pleased to know 
the views of a major newspaper that has 
not succumbed to the barrage of conflict- 
ing propaganda, but instead has adopted 
a sensible and responsible position. 
Such a stand cannot but help to clarify 
the issue and encourage a more mean- 
ingful debate on this most important 
national problem. I commend the edi- 
torial, which follows, to the attention 
of all my colleagues: 
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Is MEDICARE A Cure OR A DISEASE?— 
EMOTIONALISM CLOAKS VITAL ASPECTS 


There will be no doubt at all about it, after 
this weekend, that the administration means 
business on its medicare bill. 

President Kennedy is to address a rally 
Sunday in Madison Square Garden to whip 
up support for his proposal that medical care 
to the aged be provided through the social 
security system under the King-Anderson bill 
now in committee, 

The fact that the President himself has 
taken to the stump for this measure shows 
how much political as well as other impor- 
tance he places on it. All over the country 
Federal officials also are working hard on the 
bill's behalf and the Democratic party or- 
ganization is being used to sell the proposal. 

Emotionalism is on the point of taking 
over the argument to the point where one 
scarcely may blame our senior citizens for 
coming to think that their interests are be- 
ing either or rejected, depending 
on positions taken in this debate. 

But there is a great deal more involved 
in this than the selfish goals or emotional 
reactions either of the President, the aged 
or the medical profession, 

The fact is there is a medical-care-for-the- 
aged law on the books already, the Kerr-Mills 
Act passed by Congress in 1960. It is a so- 
cial security law amendment making avail- 
able to States Federal assistance for from 
50 to 80 percent of all health care costs listed 
by it for the needy, both for existing old age 
assistance programs (for those who cannot 
support themselves) and for a medical as- 
sistance to the aged program (for those who 
can maintain themselves but could not take 
care of substantial medical costs). 

Only 24 States now use the provisions of 
this bill, there is a wide range in the extent 
of medical care provided, and a wide variety 
of eligibility requirements. 

Another medicare proposal is set forth in 
a bill introduced by GOP Senator Jacon K. 
Javrrs, of New York. It would cover any 

n over 65 who could meet retirement 
tests (if income did not exceed $3,500-$4,500 
in combined income with the spouse if the 
applicant be between the ages of 65 and 71, 
but with no retirement test at 72 or over), 
and who are not beneficiaries of medical care 
under old-age assistance or other Federal as- 
sistance medical programs. 

The Javits plan would utilize social 
security funds and general revenue ap- 
propriations which would form a Federal 
medical insurance trust fund. 

Other alternate plans have also been set 
forth with different funding methods, 
administration and benefits. 

The point is that the problem is not one 
of black yersus white. 

In the ranges of benefits, in the sources 
of funds, in the matters of control, there are 
serious differences which can be debated, 
weighed and balanced out to the benefit not 
only of the aged but to the Nation at large, 

Obstinacy and use of bullheaded power 
tactics will not contribute to a sensibly ac- 
ceptable solution of the problem, What the 
Nation needs and wants is unemotional, ob- 
jective consideration of all the nuances of 
the situation. — 

Not the least of the considerations Is the 
conviction of the medical profession that the 
King-Anderson bill would take us down the 
road to socialization of medicine. Beset as 
we are with an unceasing attack on Ameri- 
can verities, traditions and way of life, we 
should move very, very slowly along a road of 
no return toward Government control of 
any of our productive resources—including 
medicine. 

As a nation we are now spending $15 bil- 
lion a year for benefits and services to per- 
sons 65 and over. This is the figure which 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary 
Abraham A. Ribicoff gave the other day in 
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his annual report of the Federal Council on 
Aging, of which he is Chairman. 

Benefits increased by nearly $1 billion in 
the year which ended last June 30 and the 
social security program has grown from a 
figure of 3,500,000 older persons and de- 
-pendents collecting monthly payments 10 
years ago to 13,500,000. being aided today. 

This has taken place during a decade in 
which the Nation has grown and prospered. 
What can we expect in the next 10 years 
except more and more people being folded, 
for more and more reasons, into the social 
security system to be supported by increas- 
ing deductions from the incomes of the 
lowest paid workers in the economy? 

The costs of massive medical care can 
quickly mount beyond the resources of the 
average person and the richest Nation of 
the world should not hesitate or argue about 
providing justly for any of the truly needy 
among the people. 

But it would serve neither the old, the 
maturing nor the young if, in providing such 
care, we were recklessly to generate a 
and decaying process which could destroy 
our entire social, political, and economic 
ae That ae why no man—not eyen 
a President—should be arrogant! arbitrary 
in his views on this issue. N 


Memorial Day Program at Newberry 
Township, York County, Pa., May 
30, 1862 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


q OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr, Speaker, 
among the many Memorial Day pro- 
grams in which I participated May 30, 
1962, was that at the Newberry Town- 
ship, York County, sponsored by the 
local posts of the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. As my part in the pro- 
gram, I delivered the following address: 
ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE Jas E. VAN 

ZANDT, Member OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 

oF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE MEMORIAL Day 

ProckaM AT NewsEary TOWNSHIP, YORK 

County, Pa., May 30, 1962 

Memorial Day is our moment of pr 
tribute to all the heroes of our 8 
filcts since the Revolutionary War. 

These heroes are the more than 1 million 
Americans who have died on many battle- 
fronts around the world—on land and on sea 
and in the air. : 

They died defending the rights of free 
peoples. 

More than a million men is a mighty 
number. 

It is greater than the populations of Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Cleveland, or San Francisco. 

We owe our honored dead a perpetual debt 
because they have paid the supreme price 
to win our military victories, 

They have contributed In great measure 
to the security—and to the very character 
of our Nation. 

There is no deeper affection than love of 
one’s own country. 

For without that devotion there can be 
no high ideals—nor the cherished sense of 
being part of or belonging to this great 
Republic. 

We Americans have a long history of de- 
fending freedom. 
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We have fought for freedom more than 
180 years. 

And now—today—we face our hardest test. 

Half the world is alined against us. 

The freedom of mankind is at stake every- 
where. 

American fortitude and leadership in the 
present world crisis are the all-important 
factors which can shape the destinies of 
many peoples. 

The scourge called communism has forced 
more than a billion people into abject 
slavery. 

Those men, women, and children differ 
from us only in the fact that they live in 
constant fear and uncertainty. 

They crave security. 

But their only choice is submission to the 
brutality of their Communist masters. 

That has been demonstrated clearly in Eu- 
rope and in Asia. 

Those foreign people want freedom—but 
freedom is not a Communist word. 

They want peace—but, again, there is 
no peace with honor under communism. 

Such conditions have never afflicted the 
American bloodstream; therefore, we find 
it difficult to understand them fully. 

We take our own rights and liberties for 
See because those have always been our 
ot. 

But freedom of the individual is chal- 
lenged today right here in our own country 

-as Well as around the world. 

Those are the hard and unpleasant facts 
we face. 

They identify the task confronting us and 
which must be performed if we are to keep 
faith with our honored dead. 

We know that our indebtedness to the 
military heroes of our land can never be 
fully repaid because there is no substitute 
for life. 

So on each Memorial Day we acknowledge 
our obligation to them in token words with 
Special prayers and with our gifts of flowers. 

This year we renew again our pledges 
that we shall continue to guard against any 
squandering of our freedoms. 

Memorial Day is very distinctive because 
it is different. 

This day is different because it does not 
fit in with the normal commonplace in- 
terests of our modern life. 

Our recognition of this day is not a part 
of the scientific age. 

Let us look at the contrast for a moment. 

In the year 1962 we have telescoped time 
within time. 

For example, our astronaut, Col. John 
Glenn, has seen the dawn of 3 days during 
a 6-hour space flight around the earth. 

Another example, this is the day when our 
scientists are delving into the extreme limits 
of mind and matter. 

They are exploring the innermost parts 
of the atom, and at the same time they are 
reaching for the moon and the planets. 

Furthermore, today marks the opening of 
other new areas. 
$ reg is identifying the very essence of life 

If, 

Also he is broadening the span of human 

existen 


ce, 

He is pushing back the encroachment of 
death. 

Yes, this is a very marvelous rapidly de- 
veloping age in which we are living. 

But where does Memorial Day fit in? 

In the midst of all these scientific wonders 
here we are pausing to contemplate the past. 

Here we are reversing the whole trend of 
our normal interests. 

Here we turn back into history to glorify 
memory and pay homage to a million souls 
who are gone; a million lives which can never 
be restored. 

Those are some of the contrasts that make 
Memorial Day so very special. 
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Here we are dealing with words—and the 
promises for the future. 2 

We say that our words are based on deeds. 

What do we mean by that? 

The poet-philosopher, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, said, “Put your words into your deeds, 
Nor speak with double tongue.” 

Because of the tradition of free speech our 
country has always endured and tolerated 
the shrill cries of those who are afraid of 


“freedom; we haye endured and tolerated the 


insidious whispering of those who would see 
our country fall. 

There is no greater testimony to American 
spirit, however, than the graves of our brave 
soldiers—the men who died rather than al- 
low the prophesies of doom to come true. 

We recall that more than 185 years ago 
the authors of the American Declaration of 
Independence set forth in bold words their 
determination to achieve freedom. 

In the closing sentence of that revolu- 
tionary document they said that with a firm 
reliance on the protection of divine provi- 


- dence, they mutually pledged to each other 


their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. 

And then those 56 signers of the Declara- 
tion did put their words into their deeds. 

Many of them did jeopardize their lives 
and their fortunes to resist the enemies of 
freedom. 

But at the same time they did serve mutu- 
ally—and with a singleness of purpose until 
freedom was won. 

They did not resort to any double-talk 
nor double dealing. 

Similar use of words, backed by deeds and 
singleness of purpose, also made the Consti- 
tution of the United States our basic guaran- 
tee of rights and liberty. 

And the very same type of pledge of loyalty, 
backed by fighting action even unto death, 
has sent more than 30 million Americans 
into armed defense of our freedoms. 

So, words and deeds do go hand In hand. 

No one can say that we have fallen short— 
thus far—in the fulfillment of our obliga- 
tions. 

We still have firm belief in Gd. 

And we still dedicate our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor to the secur- 
ity of this Nation. 

That is what we recognize when we pay 
tribute to those who have given their lives 
in defense of liberty and freedom. 

And at the same time we rededicate our- 
selves to the future defense of our land, 

The heroes we honor during the Memorial 
Day period are laid to rest here at home and 
in foreign countries around the world. 

There are more than 400,000 of them. 

Nearly 285,000 are identified individually 
by rows upon rows of Christian crosses and 
the Star of David. 

Thousands of others are the unknown. 

And, in addition, some 87,000 other men 
whose mortal remains were never recovered 
have their names inscribed on the walls of 
the missing. 

These are the American dead of both 
World Wars and of the Korean conflict. 

They are buried or recorded in France and 
England, in Belgium, Luxembourg, and Italy, 
in Holland and Tunisia, in the Philippines, 
Hawaii, and in Alaska. 

The bodies of American battle dead are 
also buried in Mexico and Puerto Rico, 

In addition, there are more than 170,000 
American war dead repatriated whose bodies 
were returned home. 

They are buried in every State of the 
Union, 

Also at Arlington, Va., and in cemeteries 

out our land, there are thousands 
of battle dead from earlier wars. 

The sun never sets upon all of these hal- 
lowed burial sites where rest our national 
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heroes, and over which flies the Stars and 
Stripes emblem of the United States. 

Today, the only threads linking ourselves 
with these honored dead are the markers 
on their graves, or their names on the walls 
of the missing, or our memories of them. 

Again, we depend on the power of words. 

Throughout Europe and the United States 
our tributes are inscribed in stone above 
their resting places. 

The words used speak straight from the 
heart, 

At American military cemeteries and 
memorials in France and England are the 
engraved words declaring that to these men 
and their comrades we owe a debt to be 
paid with grateful remembrance of their 
sacrifices, and that for them we shall carry 
on. 

Upon each of the many American memo- 
rials erected in foreign countries we find a 
simple dedication by our Government. 

The words read, in proud remembrance 
of the achievements of her sons,” and in 
humble tribute to their sacrifices, this mem- 
orlal has been erected by the United States 
of America. 

Also, we find the graven lines reminding 
us that these men died so that future gen- 
erations might live in peace. 

At an American cemetery in Europe there 
is a prayer reading: “Oh, Lord, support us 
all the day long until the shadows lengthen 
and the evening comes, and the fever of life 
is over and our work is done. Then in Thy 
mercy grant us a safe lodging and a holy 
rest, and peace at last.” 

Upon each of the several walls of the 
missing overseas—carved over the 87,000 
of names of those whose remains were never 
recovered—from the sea or from the battle- 
fields—we find an inscription reading: Here 
are recorded the names of Americans who 
gave their lives in the service of their coun- 
try—and sleep in unknown graves. 

“Grant unto them, O Lord, eternal rest.” 

Thus our tributes to the honored dead are 
written around the world, in foreign lands, in 
Alaska and Hawaii, in the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico, and upon the Tomb of the Un- 
knowns at Arlington Cemetery—and in 
thousands of home communities like our 
own. 

When we speak of the dead, we do not 
mean the lost. 

The dead are never really lost, 

The author, Angelo Patri, expressed this 
beautifully when he said that “In one sense 
there is no death.” 

The life of a soul on earth lasts beyond his 
departure. 

You will always find that life touching 
yours, that voice speaking to you, that spirit 
looking out of other eyes, talking to you in 
the familiar things he touched, worked with, 
and loved as familiar friends, 

He lives in your life and in the lives of 
others that knew him. 

Abraham Lincoln touched the Memorial 
Day theme when he spoke of “mystic chords 
of memory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave, to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land.” 

In conclusion, as we observe Memorial Day 
1962, let us never forget our fellow Americans 
who died in defense of both their country 
and what that country promised to become. 

And let us never forget that the best way 
to remember our departed soldiers is to make 
America fulfill its promise. 

Let us resolve that in thelr memory we 
shall build a country like the one they 
dreamed of—where men are free and inde- 
pendent, where there is dignity, individu- 
ality, and purpose, and above all, where there 
is the knowledge and the wisdom to live in 
liberty. 
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Is National Lottery a Means To Raise 
Revenue, and if So, How Much? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
EN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent weeks I have exposed the failure 
of sponsors of national lottery legislation 
to request hearings on the national lot- 
tery bills. On May 24, I demonstrated 
the lack of knowledge of the sponsor of 
ELR. 2007 as to the revenue to be derived 
from a national lottery if that proposal 
were enacted. I demonstrated that not 
one dime could or would be legally col- 
lected because the provisions of H.R. 
2097 render impossible the sale of lot- 
tery tickets in the United States without 
a violation of law. The provisions of 
HR. 2007 on page 3, lines 9 through 11, 
read as follows: 

No ticket of participation shall be sold in 
any State or in a political subdivision of a 
State where such sale is illegal. 


In my remarks I detailed the statutes 
and constitutions of every State in the 
union which outlawed lottery. Every 
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State in the United States and also the 
District of Columbia make lottery illegal. 
While the State of Neveda permits 
gambling, it does not specifically legalize 
lottery. Where then could tickets be 
sold in the United States? Nowhere. 

Sponsors of lottery claim fantastic 
and exaggerated revenue can be derived. 
Unrealistic estimates of $10 billion and 
upwards have been repeatedly made by 
the sponsors. Congress has been spoon 
fed periodically with 1-minute speeches 
about government-run lotteries in small 
countries. The sponsors have ladled out 
information almost weekly as if the Na- 
tion were hungry for this bread and 
sustenance. Full information has not 
been forthcoming. 

I have indicated that I would favor a 
lottery if operated by a State or a local 
subdivision provided safeguards were 
made protecting against immorality and 
corruption, such as minors gambling or 
welfare recipients gambling their wel- 
fare benefits, thus denying their children 
food, medicine, and shelter. . 

Consequently, my research into the 
operation of lottery by foreign govern- 
ments discloses the following informa- 
tion: The gross income, the net revenue 
to be derived, percentage which the re- 
spective governments exact, and the 
population of the Nation: 


Yearly Gross Govern- Approximate 
donation receipts ment’s percentage 
per person of gross 

$0.95 | $19,630,265 | $10, 464,003 10.0 
7.01 71, 578, 409 21, 981, 419 30.0 
1.81 14, 300, 000 4, 100, 000 . 0 
1. 84 16, 800, 000 5, 872, 437 35.0 
2 727, 905 112, 771 14.0 
27 17, 465, 000 6, 090, 000 35.0 
2.50 18, 700, 000. 5, 250, 000 23.0 
25 3, 506, 283 104, 592 5.0 
8 50 9, 437, 036 2, 874, 897 30.0 
5.60 35, 420, 000 11, 125, 304 31.0 
81 11, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 82.0 
1,33 6, 042, 000 280, 000 4.7 
10. 90 31, 870, 306 6, 984, 085 22.0 
88 8, 867, 200 1, 314, 800 33.0 

+76 3, 152, 300 1, 045, 697 31.0 
2.72 | 123, 700, 000 41, 500, 000 33.0 
4,40 } 240, 000, 000 48, 000, 000 20.0 
1.74 15, 000, 000 3, 700, 000 24.0 
-80 2, 954, 080 458, 976 16,0 
46 1, 628, 800 100, 000 06.0 
-02 11, 977, 867 1, 282, 959 10,0 

15.80 46, 059, 680 19, 500, 000 2.0 
1,40 7,111, 111 3, 666, 666 52.0 
1.40 71. 200, 000 58, 100, 000 $0.0 
+12 11, 487, 000 4, 366, 000 38.0 
1,60 55, 120, 000 14, 160, 000 25.0 
-85 9, 854, 204 2, 500, 000 26.0 
-74 1.684. 145 617, 747 37.0 
3.30 12. 000, 000 3, 700, 000 30. 0 

27.29 27, 280, 919 4, 522, 005 10.0 
1,00 1, 303, 934 279, 738 20.0 
+24 2, 460, 800 465,200 19.0 
-76 17, 827, 335 7, 554, 778 43.0 
1.70 63, 304, 417 17, 236, 958 32.0 
2.32 20, 748, 400 6, 943, 727 30.0 
19. 60 45, 000, 000 9, 970, 000 22.0 
275 82, 803, 000 22, 590, 000 29.0 
6. 80 51, 200, 000 9, 970, 000 19.0 
1.30 5, 916, 353 1,540, 307 25.0 

- 30 7, 513, 880 8, 251, 242 44.0 

3.40 8, 779, 215 8,251, 242 37.0 

10. 30 67, 300, 000 13, 700, 000 20.0 
70 13, 960, 000 3, 500, 000 25.0 


approximately $200 million and not $10 
billion as the sponsors claim. While this 
sum of $200 million is sizeable, it repre- 
sents only one-fifth of 1 percent of our 
national budget of approximately $90 


billion. To obtain this small percentage, 
Congress must pass legislation which will 
set aside the criminal statutes of every 
State and thereby destroy the Federal- 
State relationship. It is preferred, in my 
opinion, that those States which want 
lottery to take the initial step and legal- 
ize lottery in their States or in their 
municipalities. 
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For years now the people have been 
bamboozled into the belief that billions 
could be raised and income taxes could 
be reduced. The white light of truth and 
factual information shrink the exag- 
gerated claims and expose the 5 
fakery, and quackery of claims to reduce 
taxes through national lottery bills 
hitherto presented. 


NORA Co-op 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON.-JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr, Speaker, Congress 
in its wisdom passed in 1936, the Rural 
Electrification Act creating and estab- 
lishing in the Department of Agriculture 


` an agency to be known as the Rural 


Electrification Administration. 

Its purpose was to furnish electric en- 
ergy to persons in rural areas who were 
not receiving central-station service. 

This agency has been so changed by 
the Administrators, and the REA’s es- 
tablished under its authority, that to- 
day one would not be able to recognize 
what Congress originally established. 

However, I have discovered one REA 
that holds fast to and is exceedingly 
moud of its original purpose. 

congratulate the Northern = 
riba Electric Co-op, Inc., and 12 seats 
ager, Les Dumond, and members, A re- 
cent edition of the Nora Co-op News 
follows: 
DEMOCRACY IN ACTION? 

Early this month the ann 
2 zae Nenana Rural eee eA nee, 
ciation was held in Atlantic 
occasion, as usual, was the ict LL Neh 
6,000 to 8,000 


(One reason we are critical of na 
co-op philosophy is that co-ops seem 2 
asking for too much of a free ride at public 

We weren't atthe 

e weren't a convention. We didn’ 
sit in on the meetings. We haven't 3 
wee of the resolutions adopted. 

ut we can tell you approximate’ 
See der Pp’ ly what 

A new crisis of some sort was developed and 
publicized. Perhaps some pet public power 
Projects had failed of enactment. Perhaps 
some national leaders or periodicals have 
been saying unkind things about us. 

Because of the new crisis, oratory went 
on for hours to convince the delegates that 
rural electrification is threatened with ex- 
tinction. 

Someone undoubtedly said, “This is a sad, 
a tragic, and a bitter day for rural electrifi- 
cation. Only by a renewed attack on the 
citadel of Federal legislators can we hope 
to save the cause.” 

(All of this is a part of modern-day gov- 
ernment by militant, minority pressure 
groups. Gone is the day of government by 
majority public opinion.) 
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(Throughout the whole week no one ever 
suggested that we take a good, hard look at 
ourselves to decide why we are so severely 
criticized. Possibly one or two brave indi- 
viduals did try—but they were cut to rib- 
bons.) 

Then on the last day of the meeting, pos- 
sibly an hour, the. assembled delegates 
shouted approval of 30 or 40 resolutions 
which become the mandate for the opera- 
tion of the national association for the 
coming year. 

Although I wasn't there, my extrasensory 
perception tells me exactly what some of 
these resolutions covered. 

WHAT WE TELL THE PUBLIC WE BELIEVE 


The Federal Government was urged to 
plan and build many more hydroelectric 
projects dedicated to provide low-cost elec- 
tricity for the benefit of municipals and 
cooperatives, at the eventual cost of billions. 

Then, to show more of "what the Govern- 
ment can do for us,” they opposed any 
change whatever in the 2-percent interest 
rate to electric co-ops. 

They undoubtedly opposed to levying of 
any tax on capital credits or the payment 
of any interest to members of them. (There 
has been a rumor recently that all coopera- 
tives might be taxed on retained margins 
and thus be forced to carry a bigger portion 
of the burden of financing the States and 
the Nation). 

This insistence upon no taxation for us 
was probably followed by opposition to the 
granting of any tax credits to private utili- 
ties for additional capital investment (which 
has been urged by the administration as 
an incentive to increased national growth 
by faster modernization of American 
industry). 

All cooperatives in the Nation were urged 
to use their members’ money in an adver- 
tising program to tell the country about 
cooperatives, 

Opposition was expressed to permitting 
private utilities to use their consumers“ 
money to tell the country about cooperatives. 

Cooperatives were urged to step up their 
pressure on Federal legislators on legislation 
affecting co-op interests. 

Opposition was expressed to permitting 
tax deductions by private utilities for their 
expense in pushing for legislation favorable 
to them, . 

Without even being there, we could con- 
tinue the story for hours. But possibly you 
get the drift. 

We want cheap money—we want low 
taxes—we want the Federal Government to 
give us more cheap power—we want Fed- 
eral funds spent to rehabilitate our areas— 
we want territorial protection—we want 
Federal financing of rural electrification re- 
search, 

Oh, yes, we have a very clear picture of 
what we want our Government to do for us. 

And we don’t want anyone telling us what 
we should do for our Government, 


CAN THIS NATION STAY STRONG ON THIS 
PHILOSOPHY? 

To many people today, all the above may 
seem OK, Their idea is the Government 
takes it away from us as individuals—taxes 
are carefully hidden in we buy. 
Somebody is going to get all this tax money. 
The thing for us to do Is to scramble harder 
than anyone else and get all we can before 
someone else gets it.“ í 

If it should sound to you like we can't 
quite go along with this philosophy, you are 
exactly right, 

WE ARE NOT ASHAMED OF WHAT WE BELIEVE 
oe 3 ve me poi 

e on repeatedly over the years 
to this effect: y a 

“We believe wholeheartedly in the original 
concept of the rural electric We 
are grateful for the fact that through it we 
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haye been able to bring good electric service 
to NORA country. It could not have been 
done any other way. 

“We believe, just as wholeheartedly, that, 
as soon as possible, co-ops should start get- 
ting off Uncle Sam's sore back. With 90 
percent of the co-ops, that was 5 years ago. 

“We believe that the poor public image of 
co-ops is caused by the way co-ops act and 
talk. All the advertising in the world won't 
change facts. 

“We believe that although excesses and 
unfair situations may develop and continue 
for a period of time in this Nation, eventually 
the pendulum swings the opposite way. 

“We don't want any part of unreasonable 
demands on the Government which could 
cause that pendulum to swing so far back 
the other way that the entire rural electrifi- 
cation program is wiped out.” 

Treason? Biting the hand that feeds us? 
Not the way we look at it. 

Why haven't we become outcasts long ago? 

Probably because at least half the leaders 
believe just as we do—but in the face of a 
well-oiled political machine (our own) which 
has been building for 20 years, they haven't 
the guts to stand up and be counted, 


City of Bellflower, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., Honors Its Senior Citizens by 
Offering Resolution Designating Month 
of May as Senior Citizens Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May’31, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to call to your 
attention and to that of all the other 
Members of this distinguished body, the 
thought of this proclamation of the 
mayor and city council of the city of 
Bellflower dated May 1962 from the Hon- 
orable Mayor Ruth R, Caruthers who 
transmitted said proclamation to me re 
Senior Citizens Month in Bellflower, 
Calif. This very important city of Bell- 
flower numbers 50,000 and is one of the 
most important in my native State of 
California, It is entirely within keep- 
ing with the thought of officials that per- 
sons 65 years and over should have offi- 
cial recognition. 


The proclamation follows: 


Whereas the city of Beliflower’s population 
includes persons 65 years of. age and over; 
and 

Whereas the city’s population now num- 
bers more than 50,000; and 

Whereas the senior citizens represent a 
substantial percentage of the city’s total 
population; and 

Whereas the senior citizens have made, 
and are still making, invaluable contribu- 
tions to the community's well-being in Los 
Angeles County: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That I, Ruth R. Caruthers, as 
mayor do proclaim the monthh of May, 1962 
as Senior Citizens Month, and call the atten- 
tion of all its residents to the events being 
planned to honor these senior citizens; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this proclamation 
be forwarded to the committee for Senior 
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Citizens Month, the local Senior Citizens 
Club, and to the local newspapers. 
RUTH R. CARUTHERS, 
Mayor, City of Bellflower. 
Attest: 
Mary E. Lewis, 
City Clerk. 


Tribute to Abraham Eli Kazan: A Man 
of Little Fame and Much Good Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of May 
27, 1962. 

Abraham Eli Kazan is one of the most 
public-spirited and responsible servants 
that the city of New York has, and he 
is not on the payroll. Many thousands 
of families have him to thank for the 
apartments they live in. 

The article follows: 

THE ROMANCE OF Mn. Kazan 
(By Jerome Zukosky) 


Robert Moses is not óne often to misjudge 
men. But when he first met Abraham Mi 
Kazan a few years after World War II he 
made a hasty appraisal. 

A short, spry and gentle man, now 73, 
Abraham Kazan had no time for a formal 
education after arriving from Russia at the 
turn of the century. He began at 15 as an 
errand boy and still speaks in accents that 
recall his origins in the Jewish ghetto of the 
lower East Side, where he lived. 

He has since helped replace many of the 
slums of the lower East Side with part of the 
$233 million of coperative apartment towers 
up or under construction in the city that he, 
almost single-handedly, organized and built. 
They are the bulk of low-cost, nonprofit 
housing co-ops in the United States, a pio- 
neering program without parallel in any 
other city and one to which Abraham Kazan 
devoted his life without reaping fortune or 
much fame. 

INTENTIONS MISJUDGED 


The lack of fame was a handicap when 
Mr. Kazan, then planning Hillman Houses 
on the lower East Side, met Mr. Moses, who, 
as former chairman of the slum clearance 
committee and construction coordinator of 
New York, has had an official or unofficial 
hand in most large building projects under- 
taken in the city. 

“I told him I wanted to do something like 
Metropolitan Life was doing at Stuyvesant 
Town,” Mr, Kazan recalled recently. But 
Mr. Moses was unfriendly. 

“He thought I was a speculator,” said Mr. 
Kazan of the monumental misconception, 
since corrected. 

The most public of the corrections came 
a week ago yesterday at the dedication of 
the $40 million Penn Station South coopera- 
tive in Manhattan, which Mr. Kazan or- 
ganized and built as cosponsor with the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

“With all due respect to the big brass of 
labor,” said Mr. Moses, “their success in the 
ease of Penn Station South can be traced to 
the lengthening shadow of one man, small 
in stature, deceptively shrinking and mild at 
first glance, but a giant in accomplishment, 
Abraham Kazan.” 
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Governor Rockefeller said “he could have 
gone into private business for himself and 
made a fortune” and other dignitaries paid 

ute. 

WORKS IN GRANT STREET 

Last week, Mr. Kazan was at his desk in 
an office on the ground floor of an apart- 
ment building at 570 Grand St., deep on the 
lower Enst Side. The building is part of 
the Corlear’s Hook development built by Mr. 
Kazan for the ILGWU and opened in 1955, 
Dust lay thick on his shoes; that morning 
at about 7:45, as he does each day, Mr, Kazan 
left the cooperative apartment that he 
moved to in 1934 in his first venture, Amal- 
famated Houses, on Van Cortlandt Park 
South in the Bronx. He headed first to in- 
spect progress on Penn Station South before 
coming to the office. From an open win- 
dow came the rumble of subway trains on 
the Williamsburg Bridge near by and the 
tinkle of a child's pull toy, 

From the office, Mr. Kazan, with three 
or four” principal assistants and a staff of 
about 18, operated United Housing Founda- 
tion, Inc., a nonprofit corporation that or- 
ganizes and builds housing cooperatives. It 
was set up in 1950, with Mr, Kazan as presl- 
dent. Before that he operated on his own 
as a developer since 1926, when he began 
Amalgamated Houses, sponsored by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

SUITE TOTAL TOPS 11,000 

His output to date includes 11,063 com- 
Pleted apartments and 8,360 more under 
construction, including the biggest cooper- 
ative housing development in the Nation. 
the $90 million Rochdale Village now rising 
on the site of the old Jamaica race track. 

Taken together, they account for the bulk 
of all housing red or financed directly 
by labor unions in the United States. 

Their construction is as much a business 
with Mr. Kazan as a movement“ in the 
sense that old-line labor leaders such as the 
late Sidney Hillman, or Jacob Potofsky of 
Amalgamated or David Dubinsky of the 
ILGWU with whom Mr. Kazan has worked 
closely, once used the term. 

Like the old-line labor leaders, he is a 
peculiar blend of an idealistic faith in the 
ability of the common man—to whom he 
refers as the working man—to help himself 
if given a chance and a hard rock regard 
for realities, y money and the 
human condition of life in the slums. He 
hates slurhs. 

HIAGGLES AT ALL LEVELS 


“The whole idea” of his work, he will say, 
is to produce the best possible housing for 
families who can afford to pay $25 a room a 
month or less. He will haggle violently to 
get a good price on asphalt tile flooring or 
a 628 million mortgage. To cut costs, 
United Housing is its own general contrac- 
tor. 

To lower rents at Rochdale Village, Mr. 
Kazan is building a steam electric generating 
Plant for the entire project of 5,800 apart- 
ments whose exhaust, or waste, steam will 
heat apartments in winter and cool them in 
Summer through a central air conditioning 
system. 

Robert Moses wanted United Housing to 
bulld middle-income housing on the race- 
track site and it was he, whom Mr. Kazan 
calls the single man who has aided him 
most, who was willing to tackle the hard 
job of obtaining the privately owned land 
when it became available a few years ago. 

Moses,“ I said, ‘this will be tough.“ Mr. 
Kazan recalled. “We have to get cheap 
money to get the renta under $25 a room 
for the location—4 percent money,” Mr. 
Kazan sald of the problem of finding mort- 
gage funds. Primarily as a result of Mr, 
Moes“ help, the money came, $80 million 
of it: $23 million at 344 percent from State 
housing funds and $28.5 million each from 
two State pension funds at up to 514 percent. 
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The remaining funds are provided by tenants 
through cash payments for their apart- 
ments. f 

GETS FEE FOR SERVICES 

United Housing is financed primarily from 
the fee of 1 percent of total project cost it 
charges for its services as developer, organ- 
izer, contractor, and administrator of proj- 
ects, which it handles down to the taking 
of applications and establishment of 
“education” groups to teach tenants about 
cooperative housing. It invests no money 
of its own. 

Since payments by tenants provide the 
equity cash that private real estate men usu- 
ally have to put up, Mr. Kazan can “spon- 
sor” a development himself, as be is doing 
at Rochdale. 

It is, possibly, the last big project he will 
undertake. “I should be getting ready to 
check out,” he will say in the course of con- 
versation. He has become increasingly aware 
of the rising tide of criticism of experts in 
city planning and urban design who assert 
his approach to building huge projects (be- 
cause they are cheaper to bulld that way) 
products unimaginative architecture, “‘ster- 
ne“ one-class neighborhoods and in general 
lack refinements in planning now available. 

To this “false impression” Mr, Kazan re- 
torts that his projects provide “communi- 
ties” of self-reliant families who have 
learned to help themselves and work to- 
gether and have, above all, a decent place 
to live here and now, rather than in that 
distant future when an ideal plan“ will 
be drawn for a neighborhood. 

Like Robert Moses, whom he resembles in 
many ways, he despises bureaucrats, red tape 
and politicians, who he feels mouth their 
regard for the common man to help them- 
selves and few others. 

He has his run-ins with social workers 
and welfare agencies, including some of the 
most respected settlement houses on the 
lower East Side, whom he has kept at a 
safe distance from this co-ops. 

“Our people can help themselves—they're 
not cripples,” he sald. Whatever social sery- 
ices they feel they need they set up, in- 
cluding their own nursery or co-op food 
stores. To him, the amateur sociologists 
merely want to get working families to de- 
pend on them for their own greater glory. 

He is opposed to public housing, “You 
can't treat people like sticks as they do. Do 
they (city managers and bureaucrats) talk 
to people like human beings?” 

He has, surprisingly it might seem few 
good words for most labor leaders. Pig- 
headed,” he says of most, whom he now 
considers mere bankers or organization men 
who are unwilling or unable to sink any 
sizable amounts of their burgeoning funds 
into cheap housing their members can afford. 
(Except for the ILGWU, which, has invested 
$32 million of its pension and welfare funds 
directly into mortgages on Penn South and 
ILGWU cooperative villages, only a trickle 
of union money has flowed into coopera- 
tives; most of the unlon “sponsors” provide 
only their name and good will, although 
many more now are organizing co-ops on 
their own.) t 

And he has even fewer good words about 
new plans to reduce the money needed by 
middle-income families to buy into coopera- 
tives, such as a new State plan that would 
allow a family to buy an apartment of 414 
rooms with only $200 in cash. At Penn Sta- 
tion South, for example, a family requires 
$650 a room or about 20 percent of the total 
construction cost of the unit; in most of the 
United Housing projects 20 percent cash pay- 
ments are required. 

Mr. Kazan will advance serious economic 
arguments that such proposals merely add to 
the monthly costs of the family’s housing 
and thus vitiate the main benefit of cooper-- 
atives: their low monthly rent or carrying 
charges. But at bottom, his objectives run 
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far deeper, and in a sense, indicate what to 
him is the real meaning of his work, 

Buying a co-op is not only the purchase 
of an apartment, or more accurately, the pur- 
chase of stock in the corporation that owns 
the bullding or project of which all tenants 
are sole stockholders who elect their own 
aig of directors and manage their own af- 

It is an Initiation fee into a community 
of self-respecting and equal citizens whose 
responsibility to each other and the project 
is enhanced by the amount of money put 
into it, even, if necessary, at some sacrifice, 

To Mr, Kazan, there is no such thing as 
the “poor,” but only those unwilling to make 
that sacrifice for their own good; his faith 
in people, the ultimate rewards of hard work 
and the opportunities of the city precludes 
assuming otherwise. To those who are will- 
ing, low-cost co-ops provide that decent en- 
vironment of bricks and a sense of belong- 
ing from which they can begin the march 
upward in the still new and strange place 
that is the modern metropolis. 

This well may be a rather unfashionable, 
vaguely romantic social vision. Behind it 
lies that sense of the bonds and hopes that 
once before allowed many to begin such a 
journey from the immigrant communities of 
the lower East Side, which in a sense Abra- 
ham Kazan has never left. 


Irish Echo Salutes Church of the Good 
Shepherd on Its 50th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
1962 is the Golden Jubilee Year of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd which is 
located in Inwood in Upper Manhattan. 
I am happy to join in the tributes to 
Good Shepherd Parish on the celebra- 
tion of its 50th anniversary. 

The Irish Echo editorial for June 2, 
1962, speaks eloquently of Good Shep- 
herd Parish, and I include it under leave 
to extend my remarks: 

A SALUTE ro GOOD SHEPHERD PARISH 

The Irish Echo takes pleasure in saluting 
the clergy and pariahioners of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd in this, their golden 
jubilee year. Fifty years have seen a re- 
markable growth In thís parish assigned to 
the care of the Paulist Fathers in Upper 
Manhattan. 

The signs of progress are all about—the 
beautiful church and the big school, the 
great numbers of children coming from that 
school, the many vital organizations in the 
parish, the evidences of a congregation ac- 
tively participating in the liturgy. 

These all bespeak of a parish with an em- 
cient administration, ever mindful of the 
needs of the parishioners. 

There is a great warmth about this parish 
and the people in it. There is something 
very reminiscent of a country church in Ire- 
land in the exchange of happy greetings as 
the crowd pours out after Mass. 

A cool head and a warm heart—an unbeat- 
able combination sure to make the next 50 
years for Good Shepherd parish as successful 
as the last. 


Mr. Speaker, I also want to call to the 


attention of my colleagues an article ap- 
pearing in the Irish Echo for June 2 
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parish, 
The article follows: 
A Nun's FAITH Saw GOOD SHEPHERD RISE 
AMIDST SCENES OF LOVELINESS 

In the summer of 1907, two Sisters of 
Mercy were taking a walk in the country of 
upper New York City. Thoroughly devoid 
of the steel and concrete that typifies any 
present-day city section, this part of Broad- 
way at the turn of the century was a pano- 
rama of trees and hills. Prompted by the 
beauty of the scene, one of the nuns turned 
to her companion and comment on the love- 
liness of spot, and “what a wonderful place 
it would be for a church.” So saying, she 
took a few steps into the field and buried a 
miraculous medal, breathing a silent prayer 
for her intention. 

Five years later, men were breaking ground 
at this corner of Broadway and Isham Street, 
to build what could be called the Church of 
the Good Shepherd. 

Like any other new parish, Good Shep- 
herd's immediate postnatal years were 
hardly majestic. While the church was be- 
ing built, mass was celebrated in St. Philip’s 
Villa, a wooden structure owned by the 
Christian Brothers and located on the site 
of the present Baker Fieldhouse. However, 
due to the remarkable foresight of the 
parish's first pastor, Rev. Thomas A. Daley 
(1912-19), the cornerstone was laid in 
1912 for more than a church. In 1911 he 
had asked for—and received—a plot of land 
extending two city blocks in length, more 
than ample for one edifice, plus an adjacent 
area which, although never used, was sold 
much later at a considerable profit. This 
original land now supports the new church, 4 
rectory, a school, and a convent. 

On its completion in 1913, the first Church 
of the Good Shepherd was considered too 
large. After all, with a seating capacity 
of 600 (now 1200), and 6 masses on Sunday 
(now 12), what would they do with all that 
room? 

But slowly, imperceptibly, as time went on, 
parishioners realized that if they wanted 
their favorite pew on Sunday, they'd have 
to get there a little earlier. The masses were 
getting more crowded; the parish was grow- 


In 1925, it was decided the basement 
auditorium, which had previously been the 
center of Good Shepherd's social life with 
its dances, bazaars, and parties, would have 
to be converted into an auxiliary chapel to 
handle the overflow. Supervised by Father 
John Hardy, a newly assigned priest, a group 
of volunteers from the parish affected the 
transformation in their spare time, They 
moved, changed, and made everything them- 
selves, including the altar itself, done by a 
young cabinetmaker. Father Harvey later 
became superior general of the Paulist 
Fathers.) 

With the expansion of the New York City 
Transit System, and in particular the Eighth 
Avenue Subway (built in 1932) which has its 
northern terminal in the heart of the parish, 
came a bullding spree in Inwood Heights. 
Apartment house after apartment house rose 
from the ground and with them, of course, 
came new parishioners. By 1936, the powers- 
that-be realized that a larger church would 
have to be bullt to accommodate this heavy 
influx. It would seat 1200 and be built 
on the same site as the old church. The old 
church, however, was not razed; it was 
decided to move the building, intact, on 
rollers, to Cooper Street, two block away. The 
efficiency with which it was done can be 
best illustrated by the fact that the candles 
weren't even taken off the altar during the 
whole operation. 

Mass continued to be celebrated at the 
Cooper Street church while the new church 
was being built. It had been assumed that 
upon completion, the old church would be 
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demolished to leave the land free for future 
expansion programs. However, the parish 
was mushrooming so fast that when the new 
church was dedicated in 1937, attendance at 
Sunday mass was so heavy that despite the 
large seating capacity, it was obvious that 
the Cooper Street annex would have to be 
maintained to handle the overflow. For 25 
years then, Sunday mass has been celebrated 
in both churches, plus 2 in the school audi- 
torium—a total of 15 masses each Sunday. 
Last month, however, mass was celebrated for 
the last time in the old church. It is being 
torn down to make way for an addition soon 
to be added to the present school. 

Education, to be sure, has never been 
neglected in Good Shepherd parish. In 1925, 
the then pastor, Rev. Thomas J. McNichol 
(1919-25) bullt the first school. Sister 
Mary Peter of the Sisters of Mercy was ap- 
pointed principal. (It is interesting to pon- 
der on the thoughts of Sister Peter when she 
received the news of her principalship. Cer- 
tainly it can be assumed that more than once 
did the think back to that day 18 years 
previous, when she buried a small medal in 
a lovely spot at Isham Street and Braodway.) 

Like the first church, it was taken for 
granted that, with a 300-pupil capacity, the 
school could take care of any future need, 
but by 1941, attendance had grown to such 
an extent that a new story was added. Even 
with this addition the demand exceeded the 
supply and in the late 1940's, Good Shepherd 
School was forced to go on a half-day basis— 
one group in the morning, another group in 
the afternoon. In 1949, salvation came in 
the form of a new parish, St. Jude's, whith 
divided the parish in half, thus relieving 
the strain. 

But, not unexpectedly, the strain slowly 
returned. This year 1,357 boys and girls 
are pupils of Good Shepherd School, as 
compared to 300 when the school opened 
in 1925; this year 168 pupils will graduate 
there were 27 in the first graduating class. 
With the construction of the new school 
annex on the site of the old church, the 
load again will be lightened. 

The heavy educational demands on Good 
Shepherd parish through the years can be 
attributed to many things, most of them 
already mentioned. One basic fact, how- 
ever, must not be overlooked: most Catholic 
parents are very conscientious about the 
education of their offspring. A good school 
will attract them, And when Good Shepherd 
School was built 37 years ago, with its excel- 
lent facilities and teachers (Christian Broth- 
ers for the boys; Sisters of Mercy for the 
girls), the race was on. This fact can be 
considered a tribute to parents and teachers 
alike. 

So have we skimmed over 50 years in the 
life of a parish. No one knows what the 
future holds for Church of the Good Shep- 
herd; on the other hand, no one’s worried. 
As they say, the first 50 are the toughest. 


A Crisis of Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the stock market had its worst 
day since 1929. I am sure this is one of 
the accomplishments of the New Fron- 
tier which the Madison Avenue boys will 
see fit to omit in their raving press 
notices. Today’s New York Herald Trib- 
une has with brevity and much punch 
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editorialized on the probable reasons for 
the lack of confidence in those gradu- 
ates of the London School of Economics 
who sometimes advise our President: 

Let's Have A Word FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


Yesterday's shock in Wall Street calls for 
more than a formal word from the White 
House. It calls for a convinclng—and im- 
mediate—demonstration. that investment, 
ie., business itself, has in Mr. Kennedy the 
friend that he claims to be. 

The stock market decline has more causes 
than a crisis of confidence in the adminis- 
tration’s attitude toward business, toward 
free and reasonable price and wage deter- 
minations, toward tax and budget policies. 
But unease about Mr. Kennedy's course is 
undeniably a major factor, This unease has 
been bullding. It was accelerated by the 
steel crisis; it has not been assauged by his 
formal words of conciliation since. 

Business fears the future. It sees the 
President surrounded with advisers either 
hostile to business, or suspicious of it, or 
simply unacquainted with it. 

Businessmen find themselyes harassed by 
overzealous regulators. They find bigness 
itself suspect. They sense an administration 
impatience with the free marketplace, an 
eagerness to impose on it political determi- 
nations of an undefined “national Interest." 
Investors see the balance of payments still 
hazardously tilted, with dwindling gold re- 
serves continuing to flow out. They see for- 
eign confidence in the dollar eroded by the 
piling of deficit on deficit, as promises of a 
balanced budget go glimmering. They feel 
Wage pressures squeezing already thin profit 
margins and, still smarting from the whip- 
lash of Mr. Kennedy's attack on prices, see 
no comparable determination to help hold 
down costs. 

Investor confidence can be restored if Mr. 
Kennedy acts boldly to reverse the current 
of fear that his own past actions have in- 
spired. But, once burned, twice cautious, 
business action in the troubled areas of 
deficits, balance of payments and in the 
strengthening of the President’s advisory 
staff.—Tue EDITORS. 


The Italian Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, due giug- 
no—June 2—is an anniversary of lasting 
significance in Italian history. It does 
not mark the beginning of an armed up- 
rising or the end of a war but the date 
of an election. On the 2d of June 1946 
the Italian voters went to the polls to 
make two choices, First, they voted for 
members of the constituent assembly. 
And, secondly, they voted on whether or 
not to continue the institution of 
monarchy. 

Although the results of the assembly 
election have passed into limbo the out- 
come of the referendum on monarchy 
made June 2 a watershed in Italian his- 
tory For that reason the circumstances 
of the election are worth recounting here. 

When Rome was liberated in 1944, 
King Victor Emmanuel withdrew from 
public life. He had been identified too 
closely with the Fascist regime. During 
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the 2 years before the June 2 refer- 
endum Crown Prince Umberto took his 
place. 

The 2-year period was marked by de- 
liberations within the Italian parties on 
the whole question of monarchy. The 
Christian Democrats moved to a position 
favoring a republic. There they joined 
the socialist parties which had been 
adamant in their opposition to mon- 
archy for years. The Liberals remained 
divided, but their leadership from the 
north was republican in sentiment. 

Three weeks before the election the 
King abdicated and Crown Prince Um- 
berto became King automatically. The 
lith hour abdication was interpreted by 
the republican strategists as an attempt 
to influence the outcome. Whatever ef- 
fect it had, the election was a close one. 
The results announced on June 18 
showed 12,717,923 votes in favor of a re- 
public and 10,719,284 in favor of a 
monarchy. 

The Italian Republic born that June 
of 16 years ago has grown in strength. 

The overthrow of the Fascist regime 
left the new Republic with serious eco- 
nomic problems unresolved—overpopu- 
lation, unemployment, and extremes in 
the distribution of wealth. Generous 
American aid under the Marshall plan 
helped the Italian Government to start 
on a program of domestic recovery. The 
majority party—the Christian Demo- 
crat—was able to put through a program 
of economic reform by astute parliamen- 
tary maneuvering. 

Italy rose quickly from the status of a 
defeated enemy nation to an active part- 
ner in the Atlantic Community. In 
February 1947 the peace treaty was 
signed to end Allied occupation, Italy 
is now a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. In 1955 she was 
admitted to the United Nations, and in 
1957 the Italian Government entered the 
European Common Market. 

Today the Italian Republic has earned 
an honored place at home and abroad. 
Italian fashions and industrial designs 
have revolutionized established patterns. 
In the arts, Italian films and novels have 
earned the respect of international 
critics. But the most significant achieve- 
ment of the postwar years has been the 
emergence of democratic government, 
It is a pleasure to salute the Italian Re- 
public in its 16th year. 


Memorial Day Address, Antictam Na- 
tional Cemetery, by Comdr. F. Rollin 
McCardell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 95th 
annual Memorial Day exercises at Antie- 
tam National Cemetery were conducted 
on May 30, 1962, under the auspices of 
Antietam Post No. 236, American Legion. 
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On that occasion, I was struck by the 
remarks of F. Rollin McCardell, com- 
mander, Department of Maryland, 
American Legion. Since Commander 
McCardell’s words have a significance 
beyond either the day, or the place at 
which they were uttered, I am submit- 
ting them for the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 
MrMOoRrUL Day, 1962 

Memorial Day, a tradition born nearly 100 
years ago, will again be marked with eulogies 
and appropriate ceremonies, to honor those 
who sacrificed their lives to protect and pre- 
serve our liberties. 

It is a day to recall that man's struggle 
on earth, to become recognized as an individ- 
ual, has had its greatest culmination in 
America, and that this has been made pos- 
sible, because in every generation, and in 
every emergency, the young men of our 
country, have been willing to sacrifice their 
lives for freedom, 

Memorial Day was born of the bloodiest 
conflict our Nation has suffered—the Civil 
War.. But the day of remembrance, has now 
grown to encompass the sacrifices of all of 
our generations, in behalf of freedom and 
independence. 

In 1868 Gen. John A. Logan, commander 
in chief of the Grand Army ot the Repub- 
lic, issued an order “designating May 30, 
for the purpose of strewing with flowers, or 
otherwise decorating the graves of comrades 
who died in defense of their country.” He 
ended the order with the words: “Let no 
ravages of time testify to coming genera- 
tions, that we have forgotten as a people the 
cost of a free and undivided Republic.” 

Over the years observance of Memorial Day 
has continued and now extends to the mem- 
ory of the dead of other wars. 

The words of General Logan undoubtedly 
inspired one of the very early acts of the 
American Legion, which was its pledge to 
help perpetuate the annual observance of 
Memorial Day, when the founding organiza- 
tions became no longer able to carry on ac- 
tively these rites. This sacred duty now has 
become the obligation of the nearly 17,000 
posts of the American Legion. 

American Legionnaires have a great re- 
sponsibility in seeing that Memorial Day is 
appropriately observed in our respective 
communities. 

We of the American Legion realize that the 
peace has not yet been won, and the hope for 
enduring friendship among nations has not 
yet been fulfilled. The prospects for that 
peace and the reasons for that hope seem to 
fade before the brooding realities of the mo- 
ment. To give up hope for a lasting peace 
among nations would be but to mock the 
dreams for which so many of our comrades 
laid down their lives. 

No one can say how much the character 
of America has been molded—and will con- 
tinue to be shaped—by childhood memories 
of Memorial Day parades to the shrines of 
our hero dead. Through the reverence paid 
them, new generations will be dedicated to 
the same high principles of patriotism which 
the American Legion attempts to meet. 

Thousands of American Legion posts have 
developed their own plans for the observ- 
ance of Memorial Day. They decorate the 
graves of all veterans and scatter flowers 
upon the water in memory of those who 
perished at sea. 

New flags have been unfurled. The names, 
the battlegrounds, the uniforms and the 
weapons have changed. But one thing re- 
mains constant—one principle remains 
fixed: men love freedom and would rather 
die than lose it. 

We must not forget that we have been en- 
trusted with the obligation of preserving 
the ideals for which they died. The battle 
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for freedom fought by our heroic dead is not 
yet finished. Inspired by their devòtion and 
strengthened by their sacrifice, we, the liy- 
ing, must carry on the fight for liberty with 
unfaltering determination, 


The Indian Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to place in the 
Record a very ably prepared and well- 
considered letter from Purl Willis, coun- 
selor, Mission Indian Federation, Inc., 
El Cajon, Calif., with regard to the In- 
dian problem, their rights and their 
prerogatives. This letter was written to 
Attorney General Robert F, Kennedy in 
reply to an article carried in the March 
issue of Life magazine regarding Indian 
claims, 

Since this letter is so very well done I 
think it should be included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for others to read. 

The letter follows: 

At the request of a representative group of 
our first Americans, members of the Mission 
Indian Federation, Inc., of southern Call- 
fornia, and their friends, this statement is 
pre as their answer and y to the 
article by you in the March 23, 1962, issue 
of Life magazine. 1 

These worthy American Indian citizens, 
who are parties to the 45 separate suits 


* (docket No. 80) now pending before the 


Indian Claims Commission, under the act 
approved by Congress on August 13, 1946, 
are justifiedly aroused and resentful over the 
unsound and unethical attack you have made 
upon the claims filed by numerous Indian 
groups under the act of Congress. This con- 
structive law was enacted by Congress after 
some 10 years’ study by its committee. Cer- 
tainly Congress examined the reports of 
scores of Official investigations into the man- 
ner in which our Nation has dealt with the 
Indian race and unanimously decided to allow 
any Indian group to lay their claims before 
the courts of law. 

All members of the Indian race are citizens 
and in every emergency have shown they are 
loyal to the Nation. They are subject to 
military service under draft laws enacted by 
Congress, Indians in California, for in- 
stance, are subject to taxation on eve: 
they own or to which, they have title. Under 
the Constitution of the United States—and 
Indians are fully familiar with this sacred 
document—there is no specific provision 
under which our Government is justified in 
its arbitrary classification of Indians as its 
wards. No groups of this minority race live 
as tribes—they do not make their own laws— 
Indians live as individual citizens and 
voluntarily support our Government, They 
are denied the full protection of their rights 
and this fact has been the subject of literally 
hundreds of official investigations—and the 
report has been the same in every instance, 
Indians have never hidden behind the fifth 
amendment, 

LIFE MAGAZINE ARTICLE OF MARCH 23 AN 

UNPARDONABLE SIN 

Congressman E. Y. Berry, one of the most 
able friends of the American Indian and 
always a strong defender of constitutional 
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law, charged that your Life magazine attack 
on pending Indian claims as an unpardon- 
able sin. Con, Berry’s address 
delivered in the House and carried in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 4, 1962, as 
his reply to your bold attempt to officially 
discredit the claims of Indian groups who 
are seeking redress of the wrongs suffered 
under the arbitrary rule of our Government, 
will be acclaimed by all loyal Americans. 

Undoubtedly at no other time across the 
past century have the supporters of intoler- 
ance dared to speak so strongly against 
these worthy first Americans. Your Life 
Magazine article, carried the added title, 
— Report,“ apparently intended by the 
editor ot the magazine to assure its millions 
of readers that it fully supports every word 
of your attack upon this minority people. 
The power of the propaganda, political in- 
fluence your article automatically carries be- 
cause you are the Attorney General of the 
United States, and as such, your official 
statement is the voice and represents the 
policy of the executive department hence- 
forth. The public is almost compelled to 
accept your statements at their face value. 

Therefore, when one examines the tieup 
by your close understanding with the un- 
Measurable power of our Nation’s strongest 
publishing house—Time, Inc., publisher of 
Life magazine, and Look and Saturday Eve- 
ning Post—some of which are published 
weekly, each with 7 million or more issues— 
it compels one to view with shocking alarm 
the danger to the American way of life such 
an association potentially carries. Your 
article, Mr, Attorney General, clearly sup- 
ports the charge made in the speech by Con- 
gressman Berry on April 4. 

And in addition, Mr. Attorney General, 
this association has brought you full access 

to the columns of this giant publishing cor- 
poration, Time, Inc. with its long list of 
other publications, as listed above, you are 
now in a position to have a compelling effect, 
if you desire to continue to use it, on the 
opinion of the great majority of the citizens 
of the Nation, not only the rights of the In- 
dians but largely of the average citizen. Proof 
of that power is clearly substantiated, If 
further proof of the real danger your associa- 
tion with the publishers of Time, Inc., is 
needed, let us briefly show that this giant 
publishing house also controls, potentially at 
least, the minds of more millions of our citi- 
gens, through its fast network of 
Owners of radio and television stations. For 
instance Time, Inc., recently acquired owner- 
ship of the leading radio and TV station here 
in San Diego (KOGO) at an announced out- 
lay of some $6 million. 

Thus, Mr. Attorney General, we have 
shown that, potentially at least, your com- 
pelling power of publicity for blocking the 
chance of Indians from securing justice in 
the American courts of law, becomes more 
alarming. Ordinarily, the Indians should be 
able to have their claims, and any and all 
evidence on which they rely, given equal 
publicity in the valuable columns of Life 
magazine as that given to your official state- 
Ment as the Attorney General of the United 
States. Surely fair play, as all America un- 
derstands the term, justifies the hope of In- 
dians that they might enjoy this right. 
Would you, Mr. Attorney General, join with 
the ee ia members of this ali-Indian 
organiza respectfully requesting of the 
publishers of Life magazine that they carry 
a brief statement prepared by the Indians in 
its columns in an early issue? Our Govern- 
ment nor its Attorney General should de- 
mand this near-autocratic control over In- 
dians as is exemplified in your Life magazine 


REEXAMINING THE SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN 
BERRY, IN CONGESSIONAL RECORD OF MAY 1 
We note in the Rrcorn of May 1, 1962 
(pp. A3195—A3196-A3197-A3198-A3199 and 

of May 3, 1962), in Congressman 
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Beery’s further addresses in Congress, re- 


futing your article of March 23, 1962, Life 

, that the Congressman exposes the 
shameful and degrading practices of the 
Federal Indian Bureau in some of its most 
sinful effects. Mr. Attorney General, the 
charges leveled against the Bureau are ab- 
solutely duplicated all over California, and 
of course in every State where Indians live 
on restricted lands. At this hour the Fed- 
eral Indian Bureau army of field representa- 
tives, staff specialists in land use riding over 
the State in its goal of urging groups of 
Indians who live on their restricted lands 
to form spokesman committees under so- 
called constitutions very similar to the in- 
famous, and now universally condemned 
“Wheeler-Howard Act” of 1934, is doing ir- 
resparable injury to the Indians. 

This, in the face of the constitution of 
the State of California, when admitted into 
the Union on “an equality with the original 
States, in every respect whatever,” it carried 
no specific provision reserving to the Goy- 
ernment the legal right to have jurisdiction 
over California Indians. In his brief filed 
in behalf of the Mission Indian test suit 
against San Diego County in 1953, on appeal 
by the county, Attorney General Edmund G. 
Brown (now our Governor) referred to the 
above provision of the State constituftion, 
quoting from a clear decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in United States v. McBrat- 
ney, 104 U.S. 621, in which the Court said: 
(p. 15, Calif. Appellate, 4th Civil, No. 4821- 
1953). 

“Whenever, upon the admission of a State 
into the Union, Congress has intended to ex- 
cept out of it an Indian reservation, or the 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction over that res- 
ervation, it has done so by express words. 
* + + The State of Colorado, by its admis- 
sion into the Union by Congress, upon an 
equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatever, without any such ex- 
ception * has acquired jurisdiction. 
* * © The courts of the United States have, 
therefore, no jurisdiction to punish crimes 
within reservation.” 

Further quoting from the motion filed in 
behalf of the decision won by the federa- 
tion in the Superior Court of San Diego, At- 
torney General Brown stated: 

“The e of the McBratney case 
would seem applicable to the case of the 
Mission Indians of California. This State 
was admitted into the Union ‘upon an equal 
footing with the original States in all re- 
aspects whatever,’ (9 U.S. Stats. at Large, 
P. 452), 

“In the absence of a limiting treaty ob- 
ligation or onal enactment, each 
State has a right to exercise jurisdiction over 
Indian reservations within its boundaries.” 
(People v. Martin, 326 U.S. 496.) 

In his brief before the appellate court (4th 
Civil No. 4821, in 1953) Attorney General 
Brown cited another sup authority 
(in People v. Pratt, 26 Cal. App. (2d) 618) 
confirming the decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court in the all-im t case 
above, United States v. McBratney, 104 US. 
621. 

For your further information, Mr. Attorney 
General, this brief of California Attorney 
General Brown, from which we have quoted 
(and which the appellate court affirmed), 
was approved by an assistant attorney gen- 
eral (as of counsel) by a Mrs. Rite Singer, 
assigned as legal adviser to the California 
area director of the Indian Bureau sta- 
tioned at Sacramento, Calif. 


In the face of the documented record evi- 
dence which this layman (adviser and coun- 
selor) has submitted (and we have not ex- 
hausted our supply), have we not shown that 
California Indians are ably armed with un- 
questioned legal proof of the soundness of 
their claims, and we are, of course, speaking 
of the specific claims of the 46 identifiable 
bands (Docket No. 80) of Mission Indians? 
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Mr. Attorney General, let me briefly doc- 
ument and clarify the relationship between 
the Government and the Indians, which con- 
tinues to be a paramount issue when his 
problems are discussed: Is the Government 
a trustee over the property and resources of 
the Indians, or (2) is the Indian really a 
ward of the Government? 

The confusion and misunderstanding of 
these two terms as they affect the Indian and 
his basic rights continues to prejudice his 
hopes, and unless it is clarified by Congress 
or the courts, or by some other responsible 
authority, the resulting injury will be ir- 
reparable. We submit the following: 

That Indians, as such, are not wards, al- 
though the Bureau claims such arbitrary 
relationship. 

The Federal Government is solely the 
trustee over Indlan-owned lands, property, 
and other resources, title to which is in the 
name of the Government. 

Commenting further on these two relation- 
ships, let us state, that guardianship is a 
relationship that limits the personal rights of 
a ward, while trusteeship is a relation that 
limits the property rights of a trustee and 
makes the trustee the servant of the bene- 
ficiary. 

Former Indian Commissioner, the late Wil- 
liam A. Brophy, when addressing the mem- 
bers of the Indian Rights Association, at its 
annual meeting on January 17, 1946, made 
this significant statement regarding the rela- 
tionship between the Federal Government 
and the Indians, and I quote: 

“I hope this brief statement will clear 
some of my aspirations in the fields in which 
the Indian service operates. Difficulties have 
arisen in the past in the management of 
Indian affairs because there was not a faith- 
ful adherence to the idea of trusteeship. 
The Indian service must scrupulously be 
guided by the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment is a trustee of these resources; that 
the land, the oll, the forests and all of their 
other resources belong to the Indians. The 
Government must never forget this fact, not 
even for a moment,” (see “Indian Truth,” 
1946, vol, 23, No. 1.) 

Need we make further comment on this 
issue? I believe not. Mr. Attorney General, 
under the all-but-absolute power over the 
future destiny of the Indians of our Nation 
today, which lie in your official hands, hope 
and assurety of their ever gaining the free- 
dom and security they once enjoyed, is fast 
diminishing. The dual power you possess 
at this hour over these people must be un- 
derstood. Let us name some of these powers. 

1. You are the top legal authority in all 
court contests. 

2. The Department of Justice legal staff 
(Attorney Ralph A. Barney and his large 
staff of the Land Division) are responsible 
directly to you. 

3. You exercise the right to approve or not 
any attorney chosen by an Indian group 
who desire to file claims against the Gov- 
ernment, such as the pending sults (dark- 
age law of 1872). 

4. You also exercise the right to approve 
or not the selection of attorneys by Indians 
under specific provisions of the Indian 
Claims Commission Act of August 13, 1946. 

Is it not true, Mr. Attorney General, when 
a citizen is in court and is not represented 
by an attorney of his own selection (if he 
demands an attorney), the courts have ruled 
that this party is not in court? 

Indians who are parties to the pending 
suits before the Indian Commission are seek- 
ing no special privilege or favor; they seek 
only their constitutional right to have legal 
aid solely responsible to themselves—a right 
every other citizen of this Nation has, 

We sincerely recommend this dual power 
over Indians be entirely eliminated, includ- 
ing amending the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion Act of 1946, which reserves to you (So- 
licitor of the Department of Interior—the 
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Indian Bureau) the authority to approve or 
reject any attorneys Indian litigants might 
select. 

Indeed, the very honor of this Nation is at 
stake in the century-old issues we are dis- 
cussing, 


Local Support for the King-Anderson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no doubt in my mind that the King- 
Anderson bill to provide medical care for 
the aged through the social security sys- 
tem is the most practical and most real- 
istic solution to this pressing problem. 
It provides the necessary financial 
assistance and leaves intact the dignity 
and self-respect of our senior citizens. 

I think the opponents of this measure 
will find in November that there is 
great mass support for the King-Ander- 
son bill among Americans in every sec- 
tion of the country, in every walk of 
life, and in every age group. 

To illustrate that point I commend to 
the attention of our colleagues the fol- 
lowing unanimous resolution adopted by 
the Fatbush Democratic Club of the 21st 
Assembly District in Kings County, N.Y. 
The distinguished executive member of 
this club is the Honorable Alexander G. 
Hesterberg. Commissioner Hesterberg 
is a liberal progressive leader of the 
Democratic Party in Brooklyn and one 
of the most effective proponents of the 
King-Anderson bill. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Social Security Agency was 
created in 1933 for the purpose of making 
more secure the old age of our citizens; and 

Whereas social security has helped give to 
our senior citizens the necessary income for 
maintaining their dignity in their declining 
years; and 

Whereas 90 percent of people over 65 face 
costly medical bills; and 

Whereas 9 out of 10 people over 65 will be 
hospitalized and older people require three 
times as much hospital care as younger peo- 
ple: and 

‘Whereas in 1946 the average hospital cost 
was $9 per day and has risen today to over 
$32 per day; and 

Whereas the average income for most peo- 
ple over 65 is $1,300 per year; and 

Whereas private insurance coverage is too 
expensive and too limited to meet the needs 
of our older people; and 

Whereas one-half of the people over 65 
have no health insurance protection at all 
since they cannot afford this type of insur- 
ance; and 

Whereas the Kennedy medical care of the 
aged program would require an immediate 
contribution toward the future retirement of 
present-day workers, while at the same time 
provide immediate health insurance for our 
present senior citizens; and 

Whereas the present existing law with its 
relief approach provides for a means test or 
& poverty oath so that it qualifies only the 
poorest of our people; and 

Whereas the Kennedy program will auto- 
matically cover over 95 percent of our work- 
ing population: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Flatbush Democratic 
Club, at a regular meeting held on April 23, 
1962, memorializes Congress to forthwith re- 
port the Anderson-King bill from commit- 
tee and pass the said bill so that the main 
burden of the health costs of our senior citi- 
zens can be immediately alleviated. 


Passed unanimously. 


The Glacier Priest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week death came to Rev. Bernard 
R. Hubbard, S.J., the great Jesuit priest 
and scholar, who gained an internation- 
al reputation as a geologist, ethnologist, 
anthropologist, paleontologist, ichthy- 
ologist, volcanologist, and oceanogra- 
pher. Father Hubbard was more often 
referred to as the glacier priest. The 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News paid a 
glowing tribute to this devoted glacier 
priest for his labors among the Alaskan 
Eskimos, and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the editorial of May 29 
with my remarks in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

THE GLACIER PRIEST 

Rey. Bernard Rosecrans Hubbard, S.J., was 
one of the most popular lecturers ever to 
come to Springfield. 

Only a few speakers have attracted capa- 
city audiences to the municipal auditorium, 
but Father Hubbard returned to that podi- 
um many times and spoke to full houses. 

His talk might be sponsored by a sports- 
men's club, or an athletic association, or a 
college alumnae group. His welcome here 
never seemed to dim. His Springfield City 
Club appearance in the auditorium was one 
of his three lectures in the same hall under 
different auspices within 15 months. 

Father Hubbard's lectures were fascinating 
because he described his varied adventures 
in vast, beautiful, awesome Alaska. There 
were a lot of misconceptions to clear away, 
and, because of him, for instance, many 
Americans now know that there are no igloos 
in Alaska. Correction. If we recall Father 
Hubbard’s humorous way, there was once 
an igloo, erected by Hollywood producers 
and the Eskimos came from miles around 
to look at this strange ice house such as 
they had never seen before. 

Then, Father Hubbard told about the real 
Alaska and the real Eskimos, the land he 
visited every year since 1927, and the people 
whom he served throughout that time. 
When he spoke about the torches of the 
North, the valley of 10,000 smokes, the vol- 
canoes, or the glaciers, Father Hubbard cre- 
ated word pictures as magnificant as the 
color films which he showed. He held an 
international reputation as a geologist, eth- 
nologist, anthropologist, paleontologist, ich- 
thyologist, volcanologist, and oceanographer, 
but when speaking about the wonders of 
Alaska and the virtues of the natives, he 
spoke as a priest. 

It was just 3 years ago today that Father 
Hubbard, then 70, his left side paralyzed by 
a stroke, said that he would return to Alaska 
that summer to continue his glacier studies. 
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“Each year I plan as my last trip to Alaska. 
* * * Going to Alaska gives me a good lease 
on life, keeps me interested. If you give up, 
you're through.” 

Death came to him yesterday after five 
strokes, but he'll be remembered long by 
the hundreds of thousands of people who 
have heard him lecture, or haye read his 
books, but perhaps remembered longest and 
best by the Alaskan natives whom he de- 
fended, praised, loved, and served for more 
than 30 years. 


Public Telephones on Federal Highway 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Gener 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of 8 
Sylvania considered House Resolution 30 
in the 1962 session, which passed the 
house of representatives on the 28th 
day of February 1962, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to make 
the necessary amendments to the Fed- 
eral highway law in order to permit the 
erection of public telephones within the 
rights-of-way of the interstate highway 
system. 

I have included in these remarks a 
copy of Pennsylvania House Resolution 
30, so that the contents can be examined 
by my colleagues. à 

The resolution follows: 


House RESOLUTION 30 

The Federal highway law = 
hibits the eee or Wonton 52 ears 
parca e or facilities of any 
nature on ther S8-of-way of 
Highway Balan ö 

The purpose of this prohibition 18 highly 
commendable as it is intended to protect the 
traveling public from dangers and distrac- 
tions caused by such establishments and 
also to protect the scenic beauty of the 
countryside. 

A minor exception to this 
the Federal Rey however, peas. 1 5 a 
sirable and ; that exception being 
authorization for the erection at certain in- 
tervals of public telephones. 

The ready availability of public telephones 
along these highways would make possible 
the immediate reporting of any accident or 
other emergency. Such telephones would 
also add greatly to the convenience of travel- 
ers and would not be unsightly: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to make necessary amendments to the 
Federal highway law in order to permit the 
erection of public telephones within the 
rights-of-way of the interstate highway sys- 
tem; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the presiding officers of each 
House of the Congress of the United States 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United 
States. 
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Gen. Douglas MacArthur Receives 
Sylvanus Thayer Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr, Speaker, on May 12, 
at West Point, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur was presented with 
the Sylvanus Thayer Award. Those of 
us who were privileged to be present re- 
alized how fitting it was for this great 
soldier—retired now from all the old 
battlefields—to return to the starting 
point and receive this well deserved 
honor in the presence of the corps he 
loves so well. 5 

His words on that occasion were more 
than eloquent, as he distilled from 50 
years of distinguished service the memo- 
ries of a valiant past, the vision of a 
victorious future. No description of 
mine could do justice to that stirring ad- 
dress, and so I would like to include in 
the Recorp the full text of General 
MacArthur's remarks: 

ADDRESS BY GENERAL OF THE ARMY DOUGLAS 
MACARTHUR TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF GRADUATES, U.S, MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY, THE CORPS or CADETS AND DISTIN- 
OUISHED GUESTS Urpon His ACCEPTANCE OF 
THE SYLVANUS THAYER Awarp, U.S. MILI- 
7 5 Acabemy, WEST PorNr, N.Y., May 12, 


General Westmoreland, General Groves, 

ed guests, and gentlemen of the 

corps: As I was leaving the hotel this morn- 

ing, a doorman asked me, “Where are you 

bound for, General?” and when I replied, 

“West Point,” he remarked, “Beautiful place, 
have you ever been there before?” 

No human being could fail to be deeply 
moved by such a tribute as this [Thayer 
Award. Coming from a profession I have 
served so long, and a people I have loved 
so well, it fille me with an emotion I cannot 
express. But this award is not intended 
primarily to honor a personality, but to 
symbolize a great moral code—the code of 
conduct and chivalry of those who guard 
this beloved land of culture and ancient 
descent, That is the meaning of this medal- 
lion. For all eyes and for all time, it is an 
expression of the ethics of the American 
soldier, That I should be integrated in this 
Way with so noble an ideal arouses a sense 
of pride and yet of humility which will be 
with me always. 

Duty—honor—country: Those three hal- 
lowed words reverently dictate what you 
ought to be, what you can be, what you will 
be. They are your rallying points: to build 
courage when courage seems to fall; to re- 
gain faith when there seems to be little 
cause for faith; to create hope when hope 
becomes forlorn. Unhappily, 1 possess 
neither that eloquence of diction, that poetry 
of imagination, nor that brilliance of meta- 
phor to tell you all that they mean. The 
unbelievers will say they are but words, but 
a slogan, but a flamboyant phrase. Every 
pedant, every demagog. every cynic, every 
hypocrite, every troublemaker, and, I am 
sorry to say, some others of an entirely dif- 
ferent character, will try to downgrade them 
even to the extent of mockery and ridicule. 
But these are some of the things they do. 
They build your basic character, they mold 
you for your future roles as the cutodians of 
the Nation's defense, they make you strong 
enough to know when you are weak, and 
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brave enough to face yourself when you are 
afraid. They teach you to be proud and 
unbending in honest failure, but humble and 
gentle in success; not to substitute words 
for actions, nor to seek the path of comfort, 
but to face the stress and spur of difficulty 
and challenge; to learn to stand up in the 
storm but to have compassion on those who 
fall; to master yourself before you seek to 
master others; to have a heart that Is clean, 
a goal that is high; to learn to laugh yet 
never forget how to weep; to reach into the 
future yet never neglect the past; to be 
serious yet never to take yourself too seri- 
ously; to be modest so that you will remem- 
ber the simplicity of true greatness, the open 
mind of true wisdom, the meekness of true 
strength. They give you a temper of the 
will, a quality of the imagination, a vigor of 
the emotions, a freshness of the deep springs 
of life, a temperamental predominance of 
courage over timidity, an appetite for adven- 
ture over love of ease. They create in your 
heart the sense of wonder, the unfailing 
hope of what next, and the joy and inspira- 
tion of life. They teach you in this way to 
be an officer and a gentleman, 

And what sort of soldiers are those you are 
to lead? Are they reliable, are they brave, 
are they capable of victory? Their story is 
known to all of you; It is the story of the 
American man-at-arms, My estimate of him 
was formed on the battlefield many, many 
years ago, and has never changed. I re- 
garded him then as I regard him now—as 
one of the world’s noblest figures, not only 
as one of the finest military characters but 
also as one of the most stainless, His name 
and fame are the birthright of every Ameri- 
can citizen, In his youth and strength, his 
love and loyalty he gave—ali that mortality 
can give. He needs no eulogy from me or 
from any other man, Ho has written his 
own history and written it in red on his 
enemy's breast. But when I think of his pa- 
tlence under adversity, of his courage under 
fire, and of his modesty in victory, I am 
filled with an emotion of admiration I cannot 
put into words. He belongs to history as 
furnishing one of the greatest examples of 
successful patriotism; he belongs to posterity 
as the instructor of future generations In 
the principles of Mberty and freedom; he 
belongs to the present, to us, by his virtues 
and by his achicvements, In 20 campaigns, 
on a hundred battieficlds, around a thous- 
and campfires, I have witnessed that endur- 
ing fortitude, that patriotic self-abnegation, 
and that invincible determination which 
have carved his statue in the hearts of his 
people. From one end of the world to the 
other he has drained deep the chalice of 
courage. 

As I listened to those songs of the glee 
club, in memory’s eye I could see those stag- 
gering columns of the First World War, 
bending under soggy packs, on many a 
weary march from dripping dusk to drizzling 
dawn, slogging ankle deep through the mire 
of shell-shocked roads, to form grimly for 
the attack, blue lipped, covered with sludge 
and mud, chilled by the wind and rain; driv- 
ing home to their objective, and, for many, 
to the Judgement scat of God. I do not 
know the dignity of their birth but I do 
know the glory of their death. They died 
unquestioning, uncomplaining, with faith in 
their hearts, and on their lips the hope that 
we would go on to victory. Always for 
them—duty—honor—country; always their 
blood and sweat and tears as we sought the 
way and the light and the truth. 

And 20 years after, on the other side of 
the globe, again the filth of murky foxholes, 
the stench of ghostly trenches, the slime 
of dripping dugouts; those boiling suns of 
relentless heat, those torrential rains of 
devastating storms; the loneliness and utter 
desolation of jungle trails, the bitterness of 
long separation from those they loved and 
cherished, the deadly pestilence of tropical 
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disease, the horror of stricken areas of war; 
their resolute and determined defense, their 
swift and sure attack, their indomitable pur- 
pose, their complete and decisive victory— 
always victory. Always through the bloody 
haze of their last reverberating shot, the 
vision of gaunt, ghastly men reverently fol- 
lowing your password of duty—honor— 
country. 

The code which those words perpetuate 
embraces the highest moral laws and will 
stand the test of any ethics or philosophies’ 
ever promulgated for the uplift of mankind. 
Its requirements are for the things that are 
right, and its restraints are from the things 
that are wrong. The soldier, above all other 
men, is required to practice the greatest act 
of religious training—sacrifice. In battle 
and in the face of danger and death, he dis- 
closes those divine attributes which his 
Maker gave when he created man in His own 
image. No physical courage and no brute 
instinct can take the place of the divine 
help which alone can sustain him. However 
horrible the incidents of war may be, the 
soldier who is called upon to offer and to 
give his life for his country, is the noblest 
development of mankind, 

You now face a new world—a world of 
change. The thrust into outer space of the 
satellite, spheres and missiles marked the 
beginning of another epoch in the long story 
of mankind—the chapter of the space age, 
In the 5 or more bilions of years the 
scientists tell us it has taken to form the 
earth, in the 3 or more million years 
of development of the human race, there 
has never been a greater, a more abrupt or 
staggering evolution. We deal now not with 
things of this world alone, but with the 
illimitable distances and as yet unfathomed 
mysteries of the universe. We are reaching 
out for a new and boundless frontier. We 
speak in strange terms: of harnessing the 
cosmic energy; of making winds and tides 
work for us; of creating unheard synthetic 
materials to supplement or eyen replace our 
old standard basics; of purifying sea water 
for our drink; of mining ocean floors for 
new ficlds of wealth and food; of disease 
preventatives to expand lfe into the hun- 
dred of years; of controlling the weather 
for a more equitable distribution of heat 
and cold, of rain and shine; of spaceships 
to the moon; of the primary target in war, 
no longer limited to the armed forces of an 
enemy, but instead to include his civil popu- 
lations; of ultimate conflict between a 
united human race and the sinister forces of 
some other planetary galaxy; of such dreams 
and fantasies as to make life the most ex- 
citing of all time. 

And through all this welter of change and 
development, your mission remains fixed, de- 
termined, inviolable—it is to win our wars. 
Everything else in your professional career 
is but corollary to this vital dedication, All 
other public purposes, all other public proj- 
ects, all other public needs, great or small, 
will find others for thelr accomplishment; 
but you are the ones who are trained to 
fight: yours {s the profession of arms—the 
will to win, the sure knowledge that in war 
there is no substitute for victory; that If you 
lose, the Nation will be destroyed; that the 
very obsession of your public service must 
be duty—honor—country. Others will de- 
bate the controversial issues, national and 
international, which divide men's minds; but 
serene, calm, aloof, you stand as the Nation's 
war-guardian, as its lifeguard from the rag- 
ing tides of international conflict, as its 
gladiator in the arena of battle. For a cen- 
tury and a half you have defended, guarded, 
and protected its hallowed traditions of lib- 
erty and freedom, of right and justice. Let 
civilian volces argue the merits or demerits 
of our processes of government; whether our 
strength Is being sapped by deficit financing, 
indulged in too long, by Federal paternalism 
grown too mighty, by power groups grown 
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too arrogant, by politics grown too corrupt, 
by crime grown too rampant, by morals 
grown too low, by taxes grown too high, by 
extremists grown too violent; whether our 
personal liberties are as thorough and com- 
plete as they should be. These great na- 
tional problems are not for your professional 
participation or military solution, Your 
guidepost stands out like a tenfold beacon in 
the night—duty—honor—country. 

You are the leaven which binds together 
the entire fabric of our national system of 
defense. From your ranks come the great 
captains who hold the Nation's destiny in 
their hands the moment the war tocsin 
sounds. The long gray line has never failed 
us, Were you to do so, a million ghosts in 
olive drab, in brown khaki, in blue and gray, 
would rise from their white crosses thunder- 
ing those magic words—duty—honor— 
country. 

This does not mean that you are war- 
mongers. On the contrary, the soldier, above 
all other people, prays for peace, for he must 
suffer and bear the deepest wounds and scars 
of war. But always in our ears ring the 
ominous words of Plato that wisest of all 
philosophers, “Only the dead have seen the 
end of war.” 

The shadows are lengthening forme. The 
twilight Is here. My days of old have van- 
ished tone and tint; they have gone glimmer- 
ing through the dreams of things that were. 
Their memory is one of wondrous beauty, 
watered by tears, and coaxed and caressed by 
the smiles of yesterday. I listen vainly for 
the witching melody of faint bugles blowing 
reveille, of far drums beating the long roll. 
In my dreams I hear again the crash of guns, 
the rattle of musketry, the strange, mournful 
mutter of the battlefield. 

But in the evening of my memory, always 
I come back to West Point. Always there 
echoes and reechoes duty—honor—country,. 

Today marks my final rollcall with you, but 
I want you to know that when I cross the 
river my last conscious thoughts will be of 
the corps, and the corps, and the corps. 

I bid you farewell. 


“Victory” a Bad Word? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, we need 
more editorials like the following. This 
one appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star Tuesday, May 29: 

"Vicrory” a Bap Worn? 


The State Department seems to us to have 
gotten itself quite awkwardly tangled up in 
Semantics. It has done so by having its 
censors delete “victory” from a number of 
Speeches by high military officers and by re- 
Placing that word with the phrase “defeat 
of Communist aggression.” 

As explained in a special report submitted 
by Under Secretary George Ball to the Senate 
muzzling investigation, the reason for the 
deletion is that ‘victory’ has a militaristic 
and aggressive ring less suited than the sub- 
stituted phrase to describing our national 
Objectives. It also implies an all-or-nothing 
3 leaving no room for accommoda- 

on.“ 


Well, this strikes us as a lot of nonsense, > 


What would haye happened, we wonder, if 
such censorship had prevailed in the days of 
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John Paul Jones, for - example, or David 
Glascow Farragut. Would Don't tread on 
me” have been changed to read, “Please try 
to avoid stepping on my toes"? And as for 
“Damn the torpedoes. Full speed ahead“ 
would that have become, Watch out for 
those things, boys, and proceed with cau- 
tion"? 

There is good reason, of course, for clear- 
ing important speeches through the State 
Department and most of the resulting modi- 
fication very probably is sound. Even so, to 
strike out “victory” has all the earmarks of 
being a Nervous Nellie absurdity. This 
seems the more true because the word is so 
frequently used by our potential enemies 
(oops, sorry, we mean Mr. Khrushchev and 
his friends) to predict the ultimate triumph 
of communism everywhere in the world, in- 
cluding America, 


President and Free Enterprise: Action 
Needed To Back Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following from the 
Dallas Times Herald of May 2, 1962. The 
words of President Kennedy backing a 
free economy sound good. They would 
sound even better if the President would 
give them real meaning, if he would, as 
so aptly stated in the editorial, “sup- 
port—in fact as well as theory—the right 
of business and labor to make their own 
decisions without Government interven- 
tion.” 

The editorial follows: 


PRESIDENT AND FREE ENTERPRISE ACTION 
NEEDED To Back Worps 


President Kennedy’s statement that he 
wants to see an economy kept stable by the 
free forces of competition sounded good. 

But business may find it difficult to un- 
derstand them against the background of 
the President's recent actions. 

Mr. Kennedy told the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce * * that we do not seek to set 
prices.“ That was a few days after he had 
brought enough pressure to bear against 
the steel industry to do just that—set prices 
at what they had been for some time. 

The President also said that “these areas 
where conflict exists between private inter- 
ests and Government interest must be met 
by all of us who care for our country.” 
But businessmen recently have been treated 
to a display of the President, as head of Goy- 
ernment, brushing aside all the others, to 
settle a major problem by pressure and not 
by either law or economic competition. 

Businessmen generally will applaud the 
statement of U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
President Richard Wagner urging a fight for 
the freedom of business and labor to “make 
their own decisions without Government in- 
tervention.“ 

The words of President Kenned backing 
a free economy sounded good. 1 

The President could give them real mean- 
ing if he would support—in fact as well as 
theory—the right of business and labor to 
make their own decisions without Govern- 
ment intervention. 
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Foreign Gold Claims Exceed U.S. Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column by 
Henry J. Taylor which appeared in the 
Dallas Times Herald on April 18. Mr. 
Taylor informs us that the United States 
is almost broke, and warns of the dan- 
gers of something drastic is not done to 
correct this situation. Certainly the fis- 
cal policies of the Kennedy administra- 
tion are not helping. The free 5 
deficit financing administration is has- 
tening the day of our economic doom. 
Only a return to sound, responsible Fed- 
eral policies will save our free enterprise 
system and the victory of the free world, 
The article follows: 


DEVALUATION LOOMS—FOREIGN GOLD CLAIMS 
ExcEED U.S. RESERVE 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Fort Knox is gone with the wind. Our 
public hardly knows this. Yet the implica- 
tions are vastly more important to Khru- 
shchey than is Berlin. For at stake is the 
Stability of the United States and the West- 
ern World. 

The gold we hold has fallen to another 
22-year low. And now America doesn’t own 
a plug nickel left in the vaults. last 
ounce of our gold reserve belongs to others: 
we are merely storing it for them. A hun- 
dred million more went to England April 7, 
and France’s gold and convertible currency 
reserves soared to $3.1 billions the same day, 
& new postwar high. 

Undersecretary of the Treasury Robert v 
Roosa, one of the ablest men in our Govern- 
ment, has achieved several important stop- 
gaps in our gold drain through splendid 
cooperation by foreign central banks. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin has been a hero in all this 
and the Board has functioned well. But in 
the 5655 and glittering world of politics the 
spenders apparently prefer to spend-spen 
and debt-debt no tantie what. This is the 
crux of our vulnerable position: The debt 
and spending policy which undermines the 
confidence of those who do not have to take 
paper dollars and can take gold instead. 

UNIVERSAL METAL 

That the penalty will not fall is pure 
sophistry. In nine terse words Mr. Roosa 
recently defined the controlling force: Gold 
is the universal monetary metal of timeless 
acceptability.” When creditor nations Bay, 
“Pay us.“ this finally means gold. And poli- 
ticlans can talk themselves black in the face 
without making it any different. 

Throughout the Middle Ages lending 
money at interest (usury) was regarded as 
against natural law because money—con- 
trasted with land—was considered naturally 
unproductive. Much medieval wealth was 
in churches, and church wealth was almost 
entirely in land; landholders were borrowers 
Tather than lenders. But with the rise of 
Protestantism—especially Switzerland's Cal- 
vinism—the Protestant support came chiefiy 
from the rich middle class. They were len- 
ders rather than borrowers. 

First the Swiss and other Calvinists, then 
Protestants in general and the Roman Cath- 
olic church, construed that charging interest 
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under proper restrictions was not contrary 
to natural law—although usury in the sense 
of exorbitant interest was and still is. But 
interest was valueless if the principal was 
washed away in valueless currencies. For 
Mr. Roosa’s reason, long-term loans and 
planning came to rest on gold to avoid this 
gyp- 
CONFIDENCE BASED ON GOLD 

The commercial empire of Florence was the 
first to bring widespread confidence between 
lender and borrower and in trade affairs as & 
whole; a confidence based on the gold florin 
of the empire's capital. Its convertibility 
made it Europe's most valued money 
throughout the Middle Ages. 

The international gold standard, of which 
this was a beginning, was the greatest ad- 
venture in economic integration the world 
has ever seen. Combined with free trade or 
even moderate tariffs, It turned the world, in 
effect, into a single market. 

Thus a nation’s gold reserve not only pro- 
tected the citizens from the politicians in 
the ownership of their own money, but per- 
mitted the nation to trade impeccably with 
the world and the world to trade with it. 
Debtor nations that wrecked their own eco- 
nomic houses either had to stop the wreck- 
ing or go bankrupt as world buyers. Al- 
though national laws can force citizens to 
take paper as money, the creditors in the 
rest of the world would not. 

- PROBLEM COMPOUNDED 

President Kennedy did not create the 
problem. But New Frontier policies have 
aggravated and compounded the crisis enor- 
mously. Our gold on hand has fallen to 
$16.6 billion. The law requires $11.5 bil- 
lion behind our dollar. This leaves only 
$5.1 billion to meet foreign demands. Euro- 
pean central banks and other foreigners now 
own $18 billion (net) of short-term claims, 
payable in gold on demand. All gold legally 
behind the U.S. dollar has been mortgaged 
and $6.5 billion more besides: The gold 
claims against us are $1.4 billion more than 
even the total stored here, 

By the present compounding of deficits 
and debts Mr. Kennedy is carrying us smack 
toward a devaluation of the dollar and chaos 
in the financial structures of the free world, 
for which our dollar is admittedly the an- 
chor. If he continues like this, Mr. Ken- 
nedy can no more save us and the Western 
World from the calamity than King Canute 
could wave back the sea. 


Department of Justice Informatively Re- 
plies to Letter of Congressman Doyle 
Requesting Information re Prosecution 
of Communists Refusing To Register 
by November 20, 1961, Under the In- 
ternal Security Act To Register 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to insert for 
your information and also for the infor- 
mation of all the Members of this great 
legislative body, the text of the letter I 
wrote to the Honorable Robert F, Ken- 
nedy, the Attorney General, Department 
of Justice, Washington, D.C., and the re- 
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ply of the Department of Justice signed 
by J. Walter Leagley, Assistant Attorney 
General, together with accompanying 
statement to me supplied by Assistant 
Attorney Yeagley in his comment to me 
of May 24, 1962. 


Hon. Rosert F. KENNEDY, 
The Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dan Frrenp: Good morning. Here's sam- 
ple of language I have received in several 
letters recently from the residents of the 
great 23d District, Los Angeles County. I 
have received perhaps as many as 30 pleces 
similar thereto. Therefore, I respectfully 
state that it would be very, very valuable to 
me to receive back from you, as promptly as 
convenient (in duplicate, pleass), a pretty 
inclusive statement of what the exact situa- 
tion is as to the prosecution under the Reg- 
istration Act and the present status of those 
who were prosecuted; how many were pros- 
ecuted; how many you are moving against 
dif it is a matter of public record at this 
time), etc. 

And, I thank you very much indeed for 
seeing to it I receive back the help I need 
to protect the reputation of the Democratic 
administration under the guidance of my 
distinguished and beloved President and for- 
mer colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives for several years. 

Sincerely yours, 


May 12, 1962. 


CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1692. 
Hon, CLYDE DOYLE, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of May 
12, 1962, to the Attorney General and its en- 
closure concerning enforcement of the Inter- 
nal Security Act in accordance with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Commu- 
nist Party case have been referred to this 
division for consideration and reply. 

In reply to such inquiries, you may wish 
to advise that when the Communist Party 
refused to register by November 20, 1961, as 
required by the law, we presented evidence 
to a grand Jury in the District of Columbia 
and on December 1, 1961, the Communist 
Party was indicted in 12 counts, including 
one count for each of the 11 days it had 
failed to register and a count for its failure 
to file a registration statement. The party 
entered a not guilty plea and the case is 
awaiting trial. 

You may also wish to point out that in 
addition to the indictments obtained against 
Gus Hall, general secretary, and Benjamin 
J. Davis, national secretary, for falling to 


register with the Attorney General for and 


on behalf of the Communist Party (referred 
to in the enclosure to your letter), we insti- 
tuted proceedings against Phil Bart, national 
organizational secretary of the Communist 
Party, and James Jackson, editor of the 
Worker, to compel them to furnish relevant 
testimony about the present organizational 
structure of the party and the identities and 
activities of its officers before a grand jury 
under a grent of immunity. Both have been 
previously summoned before the grand jury 
and had declined to answer relevant ques- 
tions on the grounds of their constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination under 
the fifth amendment. Bart and Jackson were 
directed to answer the questions pro- 
pounded. When they persisted in their re- 
fusal to answer the questions they were ad- 
judged in contempt and each sentenced to 
jall until they comply with the Court's order 
to answer but not to exceed 6 months. 
Their sentences were stayed pending an ap- 
peal and both are at liberty on bail in the 
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amount of $1,500 each. . Bart's appeal was 
argued in the Court of Appeals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on April 17, 1962, but no 
decision has yet been rendered. Jackson's 
appeal has not been argued to date. - 

In enforcing the criminal lability of the 
act against defaulting party members, we are 
compelled to follow a course of procedure 
essentially different from that against the 
Officers of the party. Before a member of 
the party may be prosecuted for failure to 
register under the act, there must be out- 
standing against him a final order of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board deter- 
mining that he is presently a member and 
required to register. Proof of such member- 
ship would have to be adduced at a public 
hearing with the constitutional safeguards of 
confrontation and cross-examination. This, 
of course, would result in the disclosure of 
the identities of individuals who have been 
furnishing information to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation on a confidential basis 
concerning Communist Party activities. The 
exposure of these confidential informants 
and thelr subsequent Inability to perform 
their previous services must be balanced 
against the need for current intelligence cov- 
erage of Communist Party activities consist- 
ent with the best interest of the national 
security. 

The act further provides for a full appel- 
late review before any Board order becomes 
final. In these circumstances, there can be 
no criminal action against a defaulting 
member until such time as an order of the 
Board requiring him to register has been ob- 
tained and has become final, followed by his 
noncompliance therewith. Criminal prose- 
cution of a defaulting member would have to 
be based upon his failure to comply with the 
final order of the Board directing him to 
register. N 

At the present time the Department 1s 
preparing petitions to be presented to the 
Subyersive Activities Control Board for a 
determination that various individuals are 
members of the Communist Party within the 
meaning of the Internal Securlty Act and as 
such are required to register. 

There are enclosed 30 copies of a statement 
by the Department entitled “Steps Taken 
by the Department of Justice To Enforce the 
Provisions of the Internal Security Act in 
Accordance With the Decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Communist Party Case,” 
which may be of assistance to you in reply- 
ing to your constituents. 

If I can be of help in any other matter, 
please do not hesitate to communicate with 
me. 

Sincerely, 
4 J. WALTER YEAGLEY, 
Assistant Attorney General, 


STEPS TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
To ENTORCE THE PROVISIONS or THE INTER- 
NAL SECURITY Acr IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT IN THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY CASE 


Following 10%½ years of litigation the Su- 
preme Court on June 5, 1961 upheld the con- 
stitutionality of an order of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board which found the 
Communist Party to be substantially di- 
rected, dominated, and controlled by the 
Soviet Union and required to register with 
the Attorney General as a Communist-ac- 
tion organization pursuant to the provisions 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950. The 
order of the Board became final on October 
20, 1961. 

Under the law the Communist Party was 
required to register with the Attorney Gen- 
eral within 30 days after the order became 
final and to file a registration statement con- 
taining the names and addresses of its of- 
ficers and members at any time during the 
preceding year, The party was also required 
to furnish a complete accounting of its 
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finances and to list all printing presses in 
possession or contro] of the party. When 
the party refused to register by November 
20, 1961, as required by the law, we presented 
evidence to a grand jury in the District of 
Columbia and on December 1, 1961, the Com- 
munist Party was indicted in 12 counts, in- 
cluding one count for each of the 11 days it 
had falled to register and a count for its 
failure to file a registration statement. The 
party entered a not guilty plea and the case 
is awaiting trial, 

The act provides that upon failure of the 
organization to register, certain officers must 
register for the organization within 10 days 
after such default. Thus the officers of the 
party who were responsible for effecting its 
registration were required to comply on or 
before November 30 which they did not do, 
thereby rendering themselves subject to the 
criminal Mability of the act. The default of 
both the party and the officers imposed a 
duty upon current members of the party to 
register themselves on or before December 20, 
1961. No member has yet registered with 
the Department of Justice. 

On January 24, 1962, the Department of 
Justice began the presentation of evidence 
of violations under the act to an investiga- 
tive grand jury in the District of Columbia. 
On March 15, 1962, this grand jury returned 
separate indictments against Gus Hall, gen- 
eral secretary, and Benjamin J. Davis, na- 
tional secretary, for failing to register with 
the Attorney General for and on behalf of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A. Each indict- 
ment contained five counts charging failure 
to register and one count charging failure 
to file a registration statement. Pursuant to 
warrants issued on these indictments, Hall, 
and Davis were arrested in New York, N.Y. 
on March 15. Upon furnishing bail in the 
amount of $5,000 each as fixed by the court 
they were released. They entered please of 
not guilty to the indictments on March 30, 
1962, and were continued on bail. Each de- 
fendant, if convicted, would be Mable to im- 
prisonment up tot 5 years and fines up to 
$10,000 on each count of the indictments. 

In an effort to gain further information 
about the present organizational structure 
of the Communist Party and the identities 
and activities of ite officers, we instituted 
proceedings against Phil Bart, national or- 
ganizational secretary of the Communist 
Party, and James Jackson, editor of the 
Worker, an official publication of the Com- 
munist Party, to compel them to furnish 
relevant testimony before the grand jury 
under a grant of immunity. Both had been 
previously summoned before the grand jury 
and had declined to answer relevant ques- 
tions on the grounds of their constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination under 
the fifth amendment. Bart and Jackson 
were directed to answer the questions pro- 
pounded. When they persisted in their re- 
fusal to answer the questions they were 
adjudged in contempt and each sentenced 
to jail until they comply with the court’s 
order to answer but not to exceed 6 months. 
Their sentences were stayed pending an ap- 
peal and both are at liberty on bail in the 
amount of $1,500 each. Bart's appeal was 
argued in the Court of Appeals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on April 17, 1962, but no 
decision has yet been rendered. Jackson's 
appeal has not been argued to date. 

On March 19, 1962, the Department of 
Justice at the request of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service instituted an action in the U.S. 
District Court for the Southern District of 
New York against the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. for $381,544.83 to protect a tax claim 
based on a jeopardy assessment made in 1956 
for owed income and excess profits taxes for 
the year 1981. 

At the present time the Department is 
preparing petitions to be presented to the 
Subversive Activities Control Board for a 
determination that various individuals are 
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members of the Communist Party within 
the meaning of the Internal Security Act 
and as such are required to register. 


Increased Support for Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to report what is to me an en- 
couraging sign—the increasing support 
from my constituents as evidenced by 
their repeated pleas urging passage of 
the King-Anderson medical care bill that 
utilizes the technique of financing 
through social security taxes. I think 
President Kennedy's recent televised 
speech has awakened latent support for 
this measure. 4 

It is, as I have said before on the floor 
of the House, the single most important 
domestic issue that concerns my con- 
stituents. I gather from talking with 
many of my colleagues that the same is 
the case with them. 

I am encouraged, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause the facts speak overwhelmingly to 
me of the need of adopting a better ap- 
proach than now exists. The recent pro- 
posal of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion bespeaks a break in the traditional 
hostile front generaled by the American 
Medical Society. 

Now these are statistics showing that 
persons over 65 need nearly 3 times 
as much hospital care as those in younger 
age groups; that 2 out of 3 will be hos- 
pitalized twice or more; that the average 
hospital stay for the aged is 15 days. 
On a national average, hospitals charge 
$32.33 a day. It seems to me that most 
aged persons simply cannot withstand 
such a drain on their finances. 

An economist once characterized 
present-day United States as the ‘‘af- 
fluent society.” Well, we know that 
there are pockets of economic poverty in 
our land; that hundreds of thousands 
are ill housed; several millions are un- 
employed—in fact there has been almost 
no reduction in the unemployment of 
those without jobs for 6 months or more. 

And this condition applies to medical 
care for the aged whose incomes are 
sometimes almost nonexistent and whose 
savings are meager. 

In a large percentage of cases these 
people thought they had prepared well 
for their old age and they faced it with 
a measure of serenity. Then came a 
serious illness requiring several months 
hospitalization. Their savings were 
wiped out, their monthly social security 
check barely paid for medicine, they 
were forced to ask their children for 
help. This was a humiliation indeed, 
because their children were putting 
their own children through school and 
had little money left over. 

This is the human condition that lies 
behind the figures on medical care for 
the aged. : 
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Let me cite some of those figures. To- 
day there are 17% million people over 65 
alive in this country and their number 
is growing. Demographers predict that 
there will be 19 million in 5 more years, 
fully 23 million by the end of the decade. 

These older people need nearly three 
times as much hospital care as younger 
people. Nine out of ten will be hospital- 
ized at least once during the remaining 
years of their lives. Two out of three 
will be hospitalized twice or more. The 
average hospital stay for aged persons 
is 15 days. r 

Now what do these figures mean in 
terms of money? The cost of hospital 
care has been going up steadily, In 
1946 it averaged at $9.39 per day. In 
1960 the cost per day was $32.33 on a 
national average. Taking the typical 
illness of an aged person and multiplying 
it by the cost for day you get a figure 
of $485. 

More than half of these citizens 65 
and over haye an income of less than 
$1,300 a year. Even a conservative 
reading of the figures reduces this to 
less than a thousand dollars a year: 
about $2.75 a day—$2.75 a day. And out 
of that $2.75 must come food, rent, cloth- 
ing—all the bare necessities of life along 
with the cost of medicine. 

Why do they not have health insur- 
ance? Well, the commercial companies 
giving adequate coverage charge over 
$200 a year for their policies. The aged 
cannot afford anything like that much. 
Some commercial policies cost $78 a year 
for those over 65 but they pay only $10 
a day toward hospital care and as we 
have seen, the average hospital charges 
amount to more than three times that 
much. 

These are the figures that tell the s 
of the suffering of our fellow 1 
suffering brought on because they got 
old. No one seriously disputes that any 
longer. Those who once said the prob- 
lem did not exist have now taken up a 
5 ee yy They admit there is a 
problem, bu ey say the Kerr-Mills 
sal i 50 of it. = 

at are the facts? Only 25 of th 

States have actually enacted legislation 
to take advantage of the Federal funds 
available to them on a matching basis. 
In those participating States only a very 
small percentage of persons over 65 have 
actually been helped. In Arkansas only 
three-tenths of 1 percent of those over 
65 received payments. In Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee the fig- 
ure was more than tripled—to a tenth of 
1 percent. West Virginia helped the 
highest percentage of its aged citizens— 
4,7 percent received an average sum of 
$41.32 each to help defray medical ex- 
penses. Yet even this State has been 
forced to curtail its program for lack of 
State funds. 

Some of the State programs set up 
to use Federal funds granted by the 
Kerr-Mills bill include a strict means 
test that excludes many older people 
who are clearly needy. Some States 
limit care to & hospital days. In others 
care is provided only for an illness that 
clearly endangers life. 

It is not that the men who framed 
this bill are callous and immune to hu- 
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man suffering, nor are State public 
health administrators hard men who 
turn their backs on aged people who are 
ill and need help. The States simply 
cannot afford to finance the kind of 
broad medical program that would meet 
this terrible social problem. 

In my view there is only one solution. 
It is set out in H.R. 4222, the measure 
offered by Mr. Kina of California. For 
about $1 a month, contributed during 
a man's working years, he could face old 
age with serenity, knowing that illness 
would not make him a burden on his 
children with responsibilities to their 
own children. It provides after small 
initial payments full hospital coverage 
up to 90 days, full nursing home coverage 
for an additional 180 days, outpatient 
diagnostic services and visiting nurse and 
home health services of up to 240 visits 
per year. 

With the passage of this forward-look- 
ing measure, 14,700,000 persons entitled 
to social security or railroad retirement 
benefits would receive health protection 
immediately. On reaching retirement, 
95 percent of today’s wage earners would 
be covered. 

They would be covered by heaith in- 
surance they earned as a right without 
submitting to an odious means test by 
which they and their children would 
have to appear before a board and prove 
8 poverty before receiving any bene- 


We have heard opposing groups use 
the scare slogan, “socialized medicine” 
to describe the provisions of this bill. 
This is nonsense, Medicine is socialized 
when doctors are employees of the Gov- 
ernment and they work in Government- 
owned hospitals. Nothing of the kind is 
provided in this bill. The patient is free 
to choose the doctor and the hospital he 
wants. Charges would be paid in much 
the same way as Blue Cross and other 
group insurers pay benefits. Why some 
doctors oppose the bill I do not know. 
Their relations with their paticnts are 
not affected in any way. 

The arguments for passing H.H. 4222 

are overwhelming. It puts medical care 
for the aged under the social security 
System, a system that has worked well 
for a quarter of a century. The fund 
behind it is sound, subject to review by 
Congress and advisory councils made 
up of distinguished economists and 
actuaries. 
This bill, by the application of 
the insurance principle, spreads the risk 
over the entire working force in a way 
that a commercial insurer could never do. 
This reduces its cost to pennies a day for 
the workingman. 

Some have said private insurance 
companies would be ruined if this pro- 
gram is enacted. They said the same 
thing 26 years ago, when the original 
Social Security Act was passed, but the 
fact is that private companies were 
stimulated because money was freed for 
the purchase of supplementary life and 
retirement policies. The same would 
undoubtedly happen with the passage of 
the King bill. Aged persons could use 
what money they have to purchase pol- 
icies covering such needs as surgery, 
drugs, and physicians’ visits. 
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Certainly the human need for this bill 
is beyond argument. Other schemes 
have been tried and they have failed. 
Can we, in good conscience, allow 1714 
million of our fellow citizens to be denied 
adequate, modern medical care simply 
because they have grown old? I, for one, 
cannot. I believe when H.R. 4222 is 
reported from committee you—my col- 
leagues—will demonstate that you can- 
not turn your back on the aged. I be- 
lieve you will vote for it by an over- 
whelming majority. 


Republic of Peru 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr, Speaker, we hear a 
lot these days about the Alliance for 
Progress and the many problems that 
exist among the friendly nations in Latin 
and South America. One of our most 
consistent and valuable allies in the fight 
against the Communist conspiracy is the 
Republic of Peru. 

It will be recalled that one of the major 
tragedies of modern times occurred in 
Peru only a few months ago when an 
Andean glacier snapped from its sky- 
high perch, and 3,500 Peruvians perished 
in 7 minutes of horror. 

The most graphic description that has 
been written of that event appears in the 
June 1962 issue of National Geographic, 
of which Bart McDowell is the author. 

The author, a distinguished writer and 
widely recognized as an authority on 
Latin America, has recorded for history 
much of the detail that relates to that 
mammoth land and snowslide. 

The article follows: 

AVALANCHE 

On the northwest face of Peru's tallest 
mountain, glacier 511 absorbed the amber 
warmth of a setting Capricorn sun. The 
mass of ice was huge. Droplets of melt 
seeped into its cracked surface, and the 
water lubricated its cliffy footing. Heat, 
cold, and gravity were writing a fatal equa- 
tion. It was 6 pm., January 10, 1962; 
viotence was still 13 minutes away. 

Beneath the 22,205-foot glacial grandeur 
of Nevado Huascaran, shepherds hurried to 
finish the day’s chores. Chilled by the 
shadows of the Cordillera Negra, they drew 
ponchos about their shoulders and tossed 
stones at their flocks to herd them home. 

In the valley village of Calla, Senoria Mon- 
toro de Narcisa found she would need more 
bread for supper. “Watch the baby until 
I return,” she instructed her older daughter. 
Then she walked briskly toward Ranrahirca, 
2 miles away. 

us townsfolk of Ranrahirca were 
relaxing. Alberta Mendez, wealthy owner 
of a trucking line, had a moment ago ar- 
rived home tired from Lima; now he was 
resting in his comfortable house. Over cob- 
bled streets Lamberto Guzman Tapia, a 
barrel-chested mountain climber of 26, 
waiked with happy impatience to a large 
family party. In the schoolyard teenage 
sisters Lira and Wanda Giraldo gossiped and 
giggled with passers-by. 
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Others worked, In a nearby garden 13- 
year-old Herminia Mejia hurried to dig the 
last of the day's potatoes. And at the stroke 
of 6, town electrician Ricardo Olivera ar- 
rived at the power station for his vespertine 
ritual: throwing the switch to give Ran- 
rahirca 5 nightly hours of electricity. 
Olivera welcomed a distinguished caller, 
Ranrahirca Mayor Alfonso Caballero. The 
mayor, whose house stood across the street, 
stayed only long enough to say “buenas 
noches“ and stroll on. 

A ROAR LIKE 10,000 WILD BEASTS 

At 6:13 pm., two and a half miles over- 
head, glacier 511 shuddered. A man in 
Yungay first thougnt it was a cloud turning 
golden in the sunset: But I saw that the 
cloud was flying downhill.” 

The first long fall was quiet and quick. 
Then the ice mass, equaling the weight of 
1,200 Navy destroyers combined, crashed 
wildly into a troughlike gorge. A crushing 
sound echoed the length of the valley. Then 
came a roar like that of 10,000 wild 
beasts,” as one man described it. “Like an 
earthquake,” sald another. “I could feel 
the rumble In the walls of the belly.” 

Mountain climber Lamberto Guzman 
Tapia heard the noise and knew at once 
what it was. He had just arrived at his 
aunt's house. Inside some 40 guests clapped 
and sang the happy Peruvian songs called 
huaynos. 

“Alud,” he shouted. Avalanche.“ No 
one could hear him. They only laughed 
and clapped all the harder. With a final 
shout of “Save yourselves,” Lamberto ran up 
the street; the happy music receded into a 
hollow thunder of avalanche. 

From her potato ficid little Herminia 
Mejia heard the fearful sound. In terror, 
she began to run uphill across garden plots, 
“eyen stepping upon the little plants“ 

Electrician Olivera sprinted down into the 
center of town, but realized he could never 
reach his home in time. People were pan- 
icking. Scores were running toward the 
church, a haven for body and spirit. In the 
crowd Olivera saw Lira and Wanda Giraldo. 

“Here,” he called, seizing each by the wrist 
to pull them toward safety. 

Mayor Caballero stood in speechless awe 
before his adobe house, He tried to call his 
sister, but the roar obliterated his words. 

DOOM ROARS DOWN ON RANRAHIRCA 

From its first fall off the cliff, the aya- 
lanche had struck an uninhabited slope. 
Then the whole flotilin-sized ice mass had 
actually bounced. Surveyors later counted 
five impact points—an insane zigzag rico- 
cheting from the sides of gorges. The mass, 
stirring tempests of shrill wind, carved and 
collected its own debris: topsoil, crushed 
houses from four mountain villages, flocks 
of sheep, granite boulders. 

As it approached the valiey floor, the roar- 
ing avalanche fiattened to a mere 60 feet in 
thickness. It slowed to a mile a minute. By 
this time it had already taken perhaps a 
thousand human lives. Now the icy, muddy, 
rocky mass bore down upon some 2,700 peo- 
ple of Ranrahirca and vicinity. In the next 
few seconds this avalanche would complete 
one of history’s great human disasters, 

Yellow dust engulfed the mayor’s view aud 
gritted the eyes of Electrician Olivera. 

“The girls were torn from my hands—hby 
the winds or by a wall of mud, I do not 
know,” sald Olivera. “Electric wires had 
fallen around me. The girls were gone. 
Somehow, I came free.“ 

The avalanche had now reached the valley 
bottom, 9 miles from its mountain perch, 
where it crashed into the Santa River, dam- 
ming it with debris. It was 6:20, 

From the hillside, Herminia Mejia saw the 
Santa River spill out of its banks to seek a 
new course; her potato patch was flooded. 
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As the yellow dust sifted to earth, Mayor 
Caballero stood mute. “I could speak nei- 
ther an oath nor a prayer.“ 

The Senora de Narcisa would never return 
to her children. The party at the Guzman 
house, the rich Senor Mendez and his fine 
home, the church and its worshipers—all 
were gone. 

“I regained my senses,“ said Oliversa. 
“Looking toward the village, I saw only a 
waste of mud and ice. I was impressed by a 
profound silence, Realizing that my wife, 
my children, my parents were all buried un- 
der the debris, I suddenly found myself sob- 
bing.” 

Toward this valley of sorrow, we drove a 
few days later. We were four: National Geo- 
graphic photographer John E. Fletcher, our 
experienced mountain driver Serafin Lagos, 
guide Claudio A. Navarrete, and I. We came 
to record this monumental disaster in which, 
by oficial estimate, 3,500 people perished. 

PERUVIAN PEAKS DWARF THE MATTERHORN 


I had visited the valley 13 years earlier, 
and remembered it as one of the world’s 
most beautiful spots. Travel folders call 
this area the Switzerland of Peru. Actual- 
ly the magnificent peaks here are more than 
a mile taller than Mont Blanc or the Matter- 

This Andean valley is called the Callejon 
de Huallas, meaning “corridor of greenery.” 
To the west, the Cordillera Negra stands 
dark and dry; eastward, the Cordillera 
Blanca is drenched and glazed. On the 
valley floor, the royal palms contrast vividly 
with the glaciers overhead. Here flows the 
Santa River, vested in white by the froth 
of rapids, 

From the Pacific coast we had climbed 
steeply, ears popping; then we faced the 
vast, vague sweep of high Peruvian flatlands. 
Below us, at an altitude of 13,451 feet, 
sprawled snow-fed Lake Conococha, source 
of the Santa River. 

We followed the river down. Our road was 
laned by eucalyptus trees, stone fences, 
slanting flelds. Foggy clouds hid the moun- 
taintops; a rainstorm overtook us. I dozed, 
then awakened to find the Callejon again 
sunny, and its mountain walls both steep 
and close. 

“Perhaps the stories about the ancients 
were right.“ said Claudio. He referred to 
the Chavin culture which flourished here 
3.000 years ago. Legend says that in those 
days of the jaguar-faced gods called Luaca 
the Andes were split apart and the Callejon 
was formed, when the sky made war on the 
earth.” 

Peruvian soldiers stopped the car near the 
disaster area. Assured that we were not 
looters, they waved us on. We passed two 
fields, then a row of adobe houses—and the 
road ended in the debris of the avalanche. 
This was the living fragment of Panrahirca. 

DEBRIS STANDS 60 FEET DEEP 


Bulldozers were pushing at loose mud; 
we left the car and picked our way to a 
little whitewashed building—the electric 
power station—and looked out over the ruin. 

No one spoke; the scene resembled an Old 
Testament visitation. White rock and pale 
mud stretched a mile across the valley. Be- 
low us it fanned into a wide and deadly 
delta, No ice was visible on the surface. 
Boulders were mortared together by a crust- 
ing mud of granite dust; across the rubble 
spilled small, disoriented brooks of melt. 

“How deep is the debris?” I asked a 
slender youngster standing nearby. He 
shrugged. À 

"Thirty feet in spots; 60 in others.” 

On the rim of the ruin I met Cesar Barrios, 
subprefect from the provincial capital, 
Huaras. “Come, I'll take you to the com- 
mand post," he said, turning with a limp 
that favored a bandaged leg. 

“You are injured?” 
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“I fell upon the ice. Ours was the first 
party to cross the avalanche debris the morn- 
ing after the disaster. It was very early— 
5:30, in fact, and somewhat dark. When I 
stepped upon a rock, it was not rock at all. 
Ice. I slipped, and a sharp corner cut my 
leg. Painful, but it could have been worse.” 

“Out on the avalanche, did you find any 
injured survivors?” I asked. 

“Survivors? Of that?“ He glanced at the 
wasteland where so many people had been 
stoned to death. “No. The avalanche 
either killed a man or spared him—totally.” 
He was right. In the whole disaster, fewer 
than two dozen people had been hospitalized. 

The command post was one tent, one 
table, and a telephone. Col. Humberto Am- 
puero Perez, heading the Ranrahirca opera- 
tions, held a map sketched by his staff. 

“Here was Glacier 511 on Mount Huas- 
caran,” he said, “Geologists numbered the 
glaciers a few years ago.“ 

It was a classic textbook story of an ava- 
lanche. Fattened by freak snows (“even the 
Cordillera Negra had a sprinkling of white"), 
warmed By unseasonal sunshine, the glacier 
had broken from its steep, rocky perch. 

„Ranrahirca was the largest town de- 
stroyed. _But—Pacucco, Shacsha, Yanama- 
chico, Chuquibamba, Calla, Huarascucho, 
Uchucoto.” The guttural Quechua sounded 
a harsh litany. 

“Now, see: It reached the Santa River— 
and dammed it. The water temporarily rose 
more than 15 feet. Much debris and ice 
flowed downstream. A few miles down— 
way off this map—two bridges were wiped 
out by the flood. 

“That is our problem. The towns of Yun- 
gay and Caras are isolated. The avalanche 
cut off the road from the south; floods 
washed out the bridges in the north.” 

SURVIVORS MOURN A BURIED VILLAGE 


And how were these isolated towns being 
supplied? “Alrlift. There is a strip in 
Caras. Of course, this is the season of rain, 
and the Callejon is narrow.” 

A lieutenant approached: “My colonel, 
the priest has arrived from Carhuas.” 

“Excuse me,” said Colonel Ampuero. 
mass for the dead. I should attend.” 

Wilted wreaths of gladioli, daisies, and 
roses adorned an altar against the raw adobe 
of the mayor’s house. There was no bell to 
summon them, but the people all arrived at 
once: old women with faces like tooled 
leather, young women quieting their infants 
with milk from the breast, men in brown 
ponchos holding hats in gnarled hands, 
townsfolk clad in the decent black of 
mourning. 

Thin and bent, Mayor Alfonso Caballero 
squinted toward the altar. Little Herminia 
Mejia knelt beneath a tree; saved by her 
work in the potato field, she was now an 
orphan, The electrician, Olivera, stood bare- 
headed in the sun; stapled to his shirt pock- 
et was a small black ribbon for his loss of 
27 kinsmen. 

As the priest intoned the Latin words, 
some women wept, quietly and without sob- 
bing. Their faces seemed numb beyond the 
curing salt of tears. 

“All of them tre stoics,” said Dr. Raul Pa- 
redes Tito when he visited his temporary 
clinic. “We are giving injections, but look— 
not even one child has cried. 

“These shots are for typhoid. With so 
many dead still undiscovered—and per- 
haps 10,000 head of livestock decomposing, 
too—water sources could be corrupted.” 

Was typhoid the only epidemic he feared? 

“Perhaps even typhus. We are spraying 
DDT throughout the area. And here in the 
mountains, of course, we might have an out- 
break of verruga—a dreaded disease.” 

Verruga is endemic to parts of the Andes. 
Spread by a sandfly, it produces symptoms 


“A 
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like pernicious anemia, It can kill, 
need to be pessimists,” said the doctor. 
A cry went up: “Cammilas, Stretchers.” 
“Apparently the men have found more of 
the dead,” the doctor explained. “You 
should see them work, though it is not 
pleasant.” 
BUGLE SOUNDS A NOTE OF DEATH 


Jack Fletcher grabbed his camera bag and 
I my notebook to follow the stretcher- 
bearers 


“We 


"The helicopter pilot sighted many 
bodies—seven or eight,” a soldier explained. 
The soldier carried a bugle, he would sound 
a blast if he sighted a human form. 

We walked out onto the ruin, stepping 
carefully from stone to stone, then onto the 
plasterlike surface of the drying mud. ‘At 
first the crust was so hard that our feet 
left no track. Then, quite without warn- 
ing, I broke through and sank thigh deep 
into mire. Here buried ice had melted, mak- 
ing a messy, fragile honeycomb in the debris. 

I looked over my shoulder for Jack. He 
had sunk into another spot; with good 
photorefiexes, he held his camera overhead. 

We found firmer footing, and took new 
bearings. The stretcher brigade pulled well 
ahead of us, so we stopped to catch our 
breath. Augusto Vasquez, a young carpenter 
from Mancos, a mile south of here, joined 
us. 

“Are you a rescue volunteer?” I asked. 
“No,” he said My parents are here, and 
my brothers” He still used the present 
tense “I could have saved them—I heard 
the great noise I tried to borrow a car. I 
wanted to drive, drive to Ranrahirca and 
bring them out of the path of the ava- 
lanche,” 

"You knew the danger of the valley?” 

“Everyone knew. In Quechua, the name 
3 x irca eke of Many Stones“ 

“But was the valley known fo: 
before the ESR, nia nouns 

“Neither hill nor stones,“ Augusto v. 

Said. “Only the name with its prophedp E 

Up ahead of us the stretcher-bearers had 
now stopped. “They have found nothing,” 
said Augusto with a sigh. “Now they re- 
turn.” He looked out over the pale rubble 
“It was such a beautiful town. Every Sep- 
tember we an a great feast. Music, lights. 

ople came from far away— 

Yoon bebe” y—very beautiful, 

There were two ways to get to the isolated 
town of Yungay: walk across the avalanche 
debris or ride a helicopter. Jack and I tried 
gue luck at Ranrahirca’s improvised heli- 
port. 

The Peruvian Air Force had flown thre 
little French helicopters up here. Blankets, 
clothes, food, and refugees had priority, But 
at midday one spare seat turned up, 

“We need aerial photos,” I said, shoving 
Jack aboard. “Meet me in 
aie the Yungay 

After our stint with the stretcher-bearers, 
this walk across the avalanche rubble seemed 
easy. Soldiers had marked a firm, winding 
path with whitewashed stones; across the 
rivulets of melt and the oozing mud, army 
engineers had built footbridges out of wood- 
en scraps from the rubble, 

Unreal as the panorama seemed, the aval- 
anche area was alive with activity. A long 
line of refugees streamed toward me from 
isolated Yungay. Beyond the path tele- 
phons men adjusted a line across the bould- 
ers. Near them soldiers gathered samples 
to test the soil for replanting fields. 

Yungay had lost none of its charm since 
my last visit. The royal palms had grown 
taller, but the cobbled streets, the white- 
washed houses, the superb view of Huas- 
caran—all were the same. Even the church 
remained as I remembered it, unfinished, 

Jack was seated on a bench in the plaza 
talking to my old friend Lamberto Guzman 
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Tapia, He had been a porter in the guest- 
house where I stayed on my last visit. Now 
he was a veteran mountaineer and a guide 
for European and North American climbers. 

We talked about Lamberto’s own narrow 
escape from his family party, and his scout- 
ing trip next day up the base of Huascaran. 


VILLAGE AND 800 PEOPLE BURIED 


"The village of Yanamachico felt the full 
impact,” he said. “Once some 800 people 
lived there. I counted eight still alive, But 
who can say all the others are dead? Some 
of the Indians may have run away in ter- 
ror, Whether we have 8,000 dead or only 
1,400—we may never be sure. The official 
estimate of 3,500 is as good a figure as any.” 

Lamberto directed us to Yungay’s Santa 
Ines Colegio, or high school, now a refugee 
center. A truck, just arrived from the alr- 
strip, was unloading a shipment of bedding. 
Inside the front patio, a crowd of brightly 
clad Indians sat on the tiled floor. 

“Padrecito," exclaimed an old woman— 
and rushed up to take my hand affection- 
ately in her own, She had mistaken me for 
a priest. 

“An easy mistake,” said a voice in English. 
“You're an American and so are we.” 

The voice belonged to Father Frederick 
Cameron, of Boston. He and four other U.S. 
priests of the Society of St. James the 
Apostle had been put in charge of disaster 
relief by Peruvian President Manuel Prado. 

Father Rudolph Masciarelli showed me 
around the school; 160 of the homeless slept 
here beneath the blackboards. Those who 
lived on the Ranrahirca side of the avalanche 
had similar facilities there. 

“The survivors are called damnificados, 
those who suffered loss. They represent 
quite a cross section,” said Father Mas- 
cinrelll. 


We were worried about the food. Indians 
prefer one diet, the townsfolk another. The 
same with clothing. We couldn't give pon- 
chos to the prosperous people of the valley 
or city garments to Indians of the heights— 
B0 everyone gets Overalls.” 

Some 400 people were eating lunch here, 
The kitchen was a smoky patio animated 
by the chopping of wood and the stirring 
of sheepshend soup. Senora Olivera super- 
vised the activity while carrying a baby in 
her arms, 

“No, not my own child,” she explained. 
“This is Teodosia Narcisa Montoro—2 
months old. Her mother died in the aya- 
lanche, but her father lives, thanks to God.” 

Prom the child’s harsh walls; from the 
way she drew up her tiny feet, even I could 
see that Teodosia Narcisa Montoro had colic, 

“Milk from the bottle does not rest well 
with her,” said Senora Olivera. “She grieves 
for the breast of her mother.” 

the next few days, Jack Fletcher 

and I shared in the valley's life of mourning 

and repair. Now and again, in the distance, 

we heard an insubstantial and windy sound 

like the falling of a tree. “Another ava- 

lanche—a small one,” said Serafin casually. 
VALLEY OF MUD YIELDS VICTIMS 


With the villagers, we looked into the 
horror-frozen faces of the dead. Most of the 
bodies were torn beyond recognition, beyond 
belief. Stretcher-bearers carried the gro- 
tesque fragments, the arms, legs, heads. The 
valley wore a sickly-sweet stench, 

“I wonder how long it will be before we 
quit dreaming about these things,” said Jack 
one evening, as we left the disaster area and 
began the daily 30-mile drive upriver to an 
inn in Huaras. Abundant hot water would 
wash away the mud if not the memories. 

Even Huaras had its reminders. Our din- 
ing room window overlooked another 
boulder-strewn gorge. Twenty years ago, 
people lived peacefully in this ravine; but on 
the mountain slopes above, a natural lake 
gradually filled with glacial melt. When the 
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weight of water broke the natural dam, a 
rainless fiood crashed down, scouring away 
half the town. 

Each day the bulldozers progressed, “In 
a few weeks,” one enginer told us, “the road 
will be restored across the avalanche path.” 

Then, pushing into the snow-chilled mud 
near a stream, the tractors encountered 
bodies partly protected from the full force 
of the stones, There were several preserved 
by the cold, they seemed to be sleeping. 

One was a little boy; lying on the man- 
sized stretcher, he seemed pitifully small, 

“It is one of the Jiraldo brothers,” said a 
child, perhaps a playmate. 

A FATHER FINDS HIS SON 


The morgue superintendent directed the 
stretcher-bearers to his patio, pointing a 
hand dusted white with quicklime; lime was 
his only disinfectant, his only balm for quick 
burials. He looked closely into the little 
face. “Call Senor Jiraldo,” he ordered. “Tell 
him it is one of his sons.“ 

We waited. They lifted the body from the 
stretcher to the floor. Something fell from 
the child's pocket; I bent to see. It was a 
Yo-yo. 

A crowd entered; In the middle stood a 
stocky man with a tense, unshaven face. 

“The father?” I inquired of the morgue- 
keeper. The man nodded and remained 
silent. 

Senor Jiraldo bent down to the figure of 
the boy: “It ls my son Homero.” He repeated 
carefully the whole name for the morgue- 
keeper's records. “Homero Jiraldo Montes. 
Please bring water.” 

A woman fetched a pail. Carefully, the 
father poured water upon the face of his son, 
washing away the mud in a brusque liturgy 
of ablution. The man’s face showed no emo- 
tion, but his voice was hoarse. 

“Homero was my youngest,” said the father 
tonelessly. He took the muddy little shirt 
and began to undress the child, Carefully, 
he eased the small arm out of the sleeve, 
The father paused to look at his son's 
shoulder; it was marked by a purple bruise. 
The man said nothing; but gently, and only 
for an instant, he covered the small bruised 
shoulder with his own square hand. 

“Homero was 10 years old,“ the father 
said, his yoice growing clear. He continued 
to undress the child, but more quickly now. 
He lifted the small body to a bed of boxes, 
and with his own hands sprinkled the lime, 
The stoic Andean Pieta was finished. The 
Yo-yo still lay upon the patio floor. 


NEW TOWN HONORS THE OLD 


Before we departed, we took a last high 
look from the little helicopter. We circled 
through the gusty gorges around Huascaran, 
surveying a battleground in the ancient war 
between sky and earth; this time the heavens 
had inflicted a mortal wound. 

When we landed, Mayor Caballero greeted 
us; he seemed more cheerful. 

“I have made a proclamation,” he said. 
“We will build a new town—the site will be 
chosen soon.” In an old account ledger the 
mayor had penned his manifesto. The new 
town would also be called Ranrahirca, the 
Hill of Many Stones. The main avenue 
would be the Street of Januury Tenth, 

“Could I ride with you as far as Huaras?“ 
asked the subprefect, Cesar Barrios. “My 
leg feels worse and I should see my doctor.” 

We made room and Serafin started the 
engine. The Cordillera Blanca peaked above 
its rainy-season pall; sunshine was working 
upon the glaciers. I began to read Father 
George Flynn's official report. 

“The people are adjusting to the huge 
scar that lies across their land their lives. 
But they say the Huascaran is a villain who 
may yet have more to say.” 

Gratefully, we left the Callejon, the valley 
of the shadow of death. 
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Residents of Blair County, Pa., Honor 
the Late Maj. Eugene F. Moses, U.S. 
Air Force, on May 39, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 30, 1962, under the leadership of 
the Blair County War Veterans Associa- 
tion, ceremonies were held during which 
time a plaque was unveiled in the lobby 
of the administration building, Altoona 
Airport, in honor of the late Major Eu- 
gene F. Moses, U.S. Air Force. With 
members of his family present as well 
as several hundred residents of the Al- 
toona area, it was my privilege to deliver 
the following address: 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE James E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMPER OF CONGRESS, 20ra Drs- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE UNVEILING 
OF THE MEMORIAL PLAQUE IN HONOR OF THE 
Late MAJOR EVGENE F. Moss 


This unveiling ceremony is not only a 
solemn occasion—it is also one of glorious 
significance in the history of man’s eternal 
contest with the elements. 

Speed is so common a factor in the world 
today that we tend to forget its importance 
in the lives of all of us. 

For reasons that sometimes baffle the im- 
agination, it is the custom today to empha- 
size the destructive power of speed to the 
extent of utterly neglecting the benefit it 
brings to all mankind. 

This fact, however, in no way represents 
the spirit of American 

When we are told of the great wagon 
train expeditions that crossed the Western 
plains during the 19th century, the empha- 
sis is placed not upon the suffering of the 
participants—but upon their interest in the 
progress of the Nation. 

Is this because there was no suffering? 

No loss of life? 

No pain of any kind? 

Of course not. 

In fact, there was a great deal of suffer- 
ing and a terrible loss of life involyed in 
that undertaking. 

Nor were the Western pioneers oblivious 
to this before setting out on their journeys. 

They knew the risks involved. 

But they also knew of the glory involved; 
the glory of expanding the influence of Amer- 
ican ideals, 

“Manifest destiny,” they called it, the 
manifest destiny of the American Republic, 
which required our expansion from sea to 
sea. 

Today, there is no further room for expan- 
sion of the 19th century variety. 

Today, the goal has been changed—at least 
in the minds of the people of the free world. 

National expansion today means infringe- 

ment on the rights of neighboring nations, 
and this the people of the free world reject 
as a principle unworthy of 20th century 
man. 
The new goal the goal in which every 
man of good will is truly concerned—is the 
conquest of the elements—of space, of time, 
of sickness and disease, and natural disasters 
of every kind. 

In this struggle the element of speed is 
essential. 

In this struggle the elimination of the 
distance factor is a matter of universal con- 
cern, 
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Through speed it is possible to transport 
Medical supplies before the patient suc- 
cumbs to sickness. 

Through speed the victims of natural 
disaster and manmade disaster can be got- 
ten to safety. 

Through speed the security of a nation can 
be insured in all emergencies. 

Through speed it soon will be possible to 
transport the people of the earth to other 
portions of the universe—for the purpose of 
increasing our knowledge and, perhaps, im- 
Proving the lot of all mankind through 
scientific investigation. 

Indeed, the speed factor is the friend, and 
not the enemy, of man. 

It is, therefore, the duty of every con- 
scientious citizen to hail with praise the 
achievements of the brave pioneers of the 
space era—those men who risk their lives 
daily that we, their fellow men, may reap 
the benefits of their discoveries. 

Such praise is due today to the late Major 
Eugene F. Moses, of the U.S. Air Force, who 
With his five brothers served his country 
in World War II. 

Major Moses was born in Latrobe in 1921, 
and when he was 15 years of age his parents, 
Elias J. and Barbara Moses, moved to Al- 
toona in June 1936. 

The family consisted of nine children— 
six sons and three daughters. 

Major Moses’ father, born in Syria, died 
September 13, 1957. 

His mother, who was born in Lebanon, is 
still Uving in Altoona. 

Today the residents of Blair County join 
Mrs. Moses and the brothers and sisters of 
the late Major Moses in recalling with par- 
donable pride the high sense of patriotism 
displayed by their distinguished son and 
brother. 

Major Moses, it is recalled, in the capacity 
of navigator, participated in the fight of 
the first aircraft to reach and sustain an 
Average speed of 1,302.94 miles per hour for a 
period of 30 minutes. 

For his part in this filght, which occurred 
Over France, Major Moses has been honored 
by the French Government which has be- 
stowed upon him the Bleriot Trophy—in 
token of his courage and achievement, 

Today, as we unveil this memorial plaque, 
we acknowledge that it is, in turn, an honor 
to all of us to be associated in any way, 
however remote, with a man such as this, 
& man to whom the American people shall 
Owe for years to Come a standing debt of 
gratitude, 
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We Need a Radio Free Boston 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
good constituent, Mrs. Charlotte Urbahn 
Nicolai, has sent me this poem on the 
shocking situation in Boston, Mass., 
where the people of that city were de- 
nied the right to hear AMA’s reply to 
President Kennedy’s Madison Square 
Garden show on the King-Anderson 


bill: 
Are Wes FREE 


Radio Free Europe we're asked to support 

So truths can be broadcast inside the fort. 

Behind the wall, to the old and the young, 

Who deserve like freedom, we fought for and 
won. 

But here in America, the U.S.A. 

Exact position down Boston-way, 

The political-minded goons forbid 

Hearing AMA's answer as the rest of us did 

To Kennedy's speech concerning the aged, 

Are we free or are we in cages? 

Votes, if uppermost, put before pride 

Drives the best to put honor aside. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code; title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
repert, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, W. n 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Code, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will Please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Aporess: House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, ee 225 McCormack 
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Falls Church, Va, 
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Bates, William H. 
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Chenoweth, J. Edgar. Colo- 
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